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PREFACE 


The Editor's aim has been to provide a complete and independent Dictionary of the Bible in 
a single volume and abreast of present-day scholarship. 

1. ComptetO. — The Dictionary gives an account of all the contents of the Bible, the articles 
being as numerous as in the largest dictionaries, but written to a different scale. The Index of 
the Dictionary oj the Bible in five volumes by the same Editor has been taken as basis, and such 
additions mad^ to it as the latest research has suggested. The persons, places, and important 
events in the Bible are described. There are articles on the Biblical theology and ethics, on 
the anti(juiti'^*s, and on the languages — English as well as Hebrew and Greek. The books ot the 
Bible are carefully explained in their origin, authorship, and contents; and full account is taken 
of the results of literary criticism and archaeological discovery. 

2. Ind0p6ndont. — The Dictionary is not a condensation of the five-volume Dictionary, it is 
not based upon it or upon any other dictionary. It is a new and inclept ndent work. Ail the signed, 
and most of the unsigned, articles are written afresh, and (with few exceptions) by different authors 
fron th( so who treated the same subjects in the larger Dictionary. Even when the wording of the 
large Dictionary has been retained, as in the case, for example, of proper names ot minor 
importance, (u^ery statement has been verified anew. The single- volume Dictionary will thus 
be found as fresh and full of life as the largest dictionaries are. 

3« In S SinglS volumo. — This is to bring the contents oi the Bible, in accordance with present 
scholarship, within reach of those who have not the means to buy or the knowledge to use the Dic- 
tionary in five volume.s. This Dictionary contains no Hebrew or Greek except in transliteration. 
It is, however, a large volume, and it would have been larger had not the utmost care been taken 
to j)revent overlapping. For the great subjects are not treated with that excessive brevity which 
makes single-volume dictionaries often so disappointing. The space has been so carefully hus- 
banded that it has been found possible to allow 24 pages To the article on Israel; 2.‘1 pages to the 
article on Jesus Christ; and half that number to a further article on the Person of (Christ. 
7'here is another way in which space ha.^ been saved. The whole subject of Magic Divinatio.n and 
Sorcery, for example, has been dealt wdth in a single article. That article includes many 
sub-topics, each of which is found in its owm place, with a cross-reference to this comprehensive 
article; and when the word occurs in this article it is printed in black type, so that no time may 
be lost in searching for it. 

4. Abreast of present Sohoiarship.— -That is to say, of the average scholarship oi its dry. There 
are many reasons why a Dictionary of the Bible should not take up an extreme position on either 
side. But the n^ason which has proved to be most conclusive, is the impossibility of getting the 
whole of tlie work done satisfactorily by either very advanced or very conservative scholars. 
They arc not numerous enough. And there could be no satisfaction in entrusting work to men 
who were chosen for any other reason than their knowledge of the subject. 

The Editor w^ould call attention to the Additional Note on the article Assyria and 
Babylonia, which will be found at the end of the volume. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES 


3t will be generally agreed that some uniformity in the pronunciation of Scripture Proper Name® 
is extremely desirable. One hears in church ana elsewhere, not only what are obvious and demon- 
strable mispronunciations, but such variety in the mode of pronouncing many names as causes 
irritation and bewilderment. It is impossible to tell whether a speaker or reader is simply blundering 
along, or whether he is prepared to justify his pronunciation by reference to some authority, or to 
base it upon some intelligible principle. If after hearing a name pronounced in a way widely 
dilTerent from that to which we have been accustomed, we refer to some accessible authority, it is 
by no means improbable that it will be found to support the accentuation or enunciation of which 
WT* should previously have been inclined to disapprove. 

It is k'sH (‘asy to see how tlie uniformity desiderated is to be brought about. A committee con- 
sisting of r('presentntive Biljlical and English scholars might draw out a list which would be accepted 
as a standard, on the assumption that individuals were prepared, for the sake of the desired uni- 
formity, to give up their own pcrsomd habits or preferences. It is certain that no authority less 
distinguished would be recognized. It has therefore been, no doubt, a wise decision on the part 
of the Iviitor of the present work not to indicate, as was at one time contemplated, the pronunciation 
of each ])ro}><‘r name as it occurred, at any rat-e when any difficulty was likely to be experienced. 
This would simply have b(*c‘n to ad<l another to the numerous, and too often discordant, authorities 
already (‘xisting. instead, it has been thought better to prepare the way, in some degree, for an 
authoritative list by discussing briefly some of the principles which should govern its construction. 

1- DiverBence of authoritios. — It may be wo\\ at the outset to illustrate that divergence of 
acc(\ssible authorities to which allusion has been made. For this purpose we shall select the four 
follow’ing lists;- — (1) That of Prof(‘ssor T. K. Cheyne, D.I)., of Oxford, originally contributed to 
tli(‘ (Jue(‘n’.M Printers’ Teachers' Hlhle of 1S77 (Eyre & Spottiswoode); (2) that contributed by 
Prof(\ssor B. Stevauison, B.D., now of Glasgow^ to the Supplementary Volume to Dr. Young's 
Analytical Conronlan^e (George Adam Young & Co.); (3) that contained in the Appendix to Cassell's 
Enylisfi Dictionary, edited by John Wilhams, M.A. (Cassell & Co.); (4) that contained in the 

Illustrated Bible Treasury, edited by Wm. Wright, D.D. (Nelson & Sons). The following names are 
thus given: — 


Chejme. 

Stevenson. 

Williams.* 

Wright,* 

Abiii'sat>li 

Ab'ia'saph 

Abi'asaph 

Abia'saph 

AbinaMub 

Ab'inii'dab 

Abln'adab 

Abina'dab 

Ad'raniinc'lecli 

Adram'mcicch 

Adram'melech 

Adramme'lech 

Antipal'ris 

Antipat'ris 

Antip'atris 

Antipa'trls 

Ba'ai-i)cra'zim 

Ba'al-pcr'azim 

Ba <il PePazlm 

Ba'al-pera'zlm 

Cbcdor'lao'rner 

Chp'dorlao'mer 

Chedorla'omer 

Chedorlao'mer 

Debo'rab 

Deb'oruh 

Deb'orah 

Debo'rah 

Dcda'nim 

Dc'danim 

De'danlin 

Deda'nim 

Km' mans 

Emma'ns 

Emma'ns 

Em'raaiis 

Eph'rat ah 

Ephra'tah 

Eph'ratah 

Ephra'tah 

Habiik'kuk 

Habak'kuk 

Habak'kuk and Hab'akkuk 

Habak'kuk 

Hav'ilah 

Hav'ilah 

Havi'lah 

Havil'ah 

Ilaza'el 

Haz'acl 

Ila'zael 

Haza'el 

Icli'abod 

I'chabod 

Ich'aliod 

I'chabod 

Ja'haziel' 

Jaha'ziel 


Jahaz'iel 

Mahalal'eel 

Mahalal'eel 

Maha'laleel 

Mahalale'til 

Mattath'ias 

Mattathi'as 

Mattathi'as 

Mat'tathi'as 

Meri'bah 

Meri'bah 

Mer'ibah 

Meri'bah 

Nazarciic' 

N azare'ne 

Naz'arene 

Naz'arene 

Scnnachc'rib 

Seiniach'erib 

Sonnach'erib 

Sennach'erlb 

Tir'hakah 

Tirha'kah 

Tir'hakah 

Tirha'kah 

Zeni'iah 

Zeriii'ah 

Zcr'ulah 

Zerui'ah 

Zohc'l(‘th 

Zo'holeth 

Zohel'eth 

Zohe'leth 


• As it is not stated by whom the lists in Nelson's and CaaselFs publications \v«re drawn up, the Editors* names 
are givtm as responsible for them. 



PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


These examples might he greatly multiplied, jmrticiilarly in the case of what might be termed 
more familiar names in regard to which tliere are two ruling modes of accentuation, as Aga'bus and 
Ag'abus, Ahirne'lech and Ahim'elech, Bahu'rim and Bah'urirn, Bath'slieba and Bathshe'ba, Ced'ron 
and Ce'dron, Mag'dalcne and Magdale'ne, Peni'el and Pen'iel, Rehob'oani and Rehobo'am, Thaddae'us 
and Thad'daeus. An examination of the lists will show the very considerable extent of the variation 
which exists even among those who may be regarded as guides in the matter, and it will show also 
that a great part of the variation may be accounted for by the degree to whicdi the Editors of the 
respective lists are disposed to give weight to the forms of the word in the original, or to what may 
be considered the popular and current pronunciation. This is indeed the crux of the matter. 

2. Principles adopted. — In what follows we shall keep in view especially the contributions of 
Professor Cheyne and Professor Stevenson, each of whom explains in an introduction the principles 
on which he has sought to solve the problem presented; and perhaps w^e may be allowed once for 
all to acknowledge our obligations to these able and scholarly discussions. In reference to the 
point just referred to, Professor Cheyne says: — 

‘Strict accuracy is no doubt unattainable. In some cases Moses, Aaron, Solomon, Isaac, Samuel, Jeremiah) 
the forms adopted by the Authorized Version are borrowed from the Septuagiiit througli the medium of the Vulgate. 
Here the e.orrect pronunciation would require an alteration of familiar names which would be quite intolerable. But 
even where the. current forms are derived from the Hebrew, a strictly accurate i)rotiurie,iatioii would offend by intro- 
ducing a dissonance into the rude but real harmony of our English spe(‘ch. Besidc^s, that (piiekness of ear whicli is 
necessary for reproducing foreign sounds is conspicuously wanting to most natives of England. St ill, the prevalent 
system of pronouncing Biblical names seems nnneeessarily wide of the mark. There is no oeeasion to offend so gratui- 
tously against the laws of Hebrew sound and composition as'.we do at present. Not a few of our mispronunciations o/ 
Ib'brew names impede tli(‘ comprehension of their meaning, especially in the case* of names of religious signiticanee, 
when the meaning is most fully fraught with instruction. A working compromise between pedantic precision and 
persistent inisi)ronunciation is surely feasible.* 

Professor Stevenson remarks, with reference to his list of Scripture Proper Names, that — 

‘ It does not offer an absolute standard, for no such standard exists. The supreme authority in pronunciation is 
prevalent usage (among educated peoiJe). But the weakness of such an autliority is si)et ially eh'ur in the case of 
Scripture names. Even names not uneommoti are variously pronounced, ami many are so unfarnillur that there is no 
“usage'’ by wiiich to decide. ... In actual speech unfamiliar words are pronounced as analogy suggests, uncou- 
Bciously it may be. , . . There is no single court of appeal. In particular, the original pronunciation is not th(' only, 
nor perhaps the (;hief, influence. If it were better understood how impos.sible it is to pronounce Hehn'W names as 
the ancient Hebrews did, there would be less temptation to lay stress on th(‘ original as the best guide. On the other 
hand, the closer the incorporation of Scripture names into English, the* Ixd ter; and this also is a consideration ( rititled 
to influence. . . , The principles here adopted are those which seem to ex press the Engli.ih treatment of ancit'nt for* igu 
names which have become common property in tht' language.’ 

(1) New Testament, — The case is no doubt widely different with regtird to the Old Te.stanuuit 
as compared with the New. In the New Testament the Or(‘ek form of the nairicj (including tlu* 
transliteration of Hebrew names) may almost invariably be followed; tiuis, Aristobu'lus, Ar'teinas, 
I)iot'rephes, Epe'netus, Proch'orus, Tab'itha. The dmhthong of the Aut,horiz(‘(l and Revises I 
Versions justifies Thadda‘'u8 rather than Thad'danis. Cheyne and Stev'enson both sj)ell tlie name 
Thaddeus, the former accenting the first, and the latter the second, syllable. It is desirable to follow 
the Greek sometimes even in the face of fairly common u.sage, as by making B(*thsa'-i-(la a word of 
four syllables, and Ja-i'-rus a word of three. There are some pccailiarities which have to be noticed, 
e.g. that final e is sounded in Bethphage, Gethsemane, Magdalene, l)iit not in Nazarene, or Urbane. 
For Phcenice the R.V. reads Phoenix. Sos'thenes, again, is a word of three syllables. With some 
attention to these principles, of which the above are merely examples, the iironunciation of New 
Testament names should present little difficulty. 

(2) Old Testament. — When we turn to the Old Testament we find ours(‘lv(‘s in presence of a much 
more complicated problem. Here it is impossible to conform our pronunciation to that of tlie 
original language; yet if we are not to pronounce at haphazard, and follow (^a(*h his ow'ii taste and 
habit, we must reflect upon the conditions, and frame at least general rules for our guidance. In the 
absence of a standard list of pronunciations constructed by experts of such authority that we might 
waive in favour of their dicta our personal predilections, there will, at the best, be considerabh' room 
for individual judgment. We do not aim, therefore, at doing more in the following observations than 
aid such judgment by showing the alternatives before it, and indicating the limits within which it 
may be profi^tably exercised. 

‘The supreme authority in pronunciation,^ says Professor Stevenson, ‘is prevalent usage (among 
educated people).' The difficulty in many cases is to determine what is pn^valent usage, and how 
far the education which is presumed to guide it has included the el(;ments which would make it 
reliable in such a connexion. Prevalent usage itself may be educated and correct(Hl, and tlui qia^stion 
is where the line shall be drawii between ‘pedantic precision' and ‘persistent mispronunciation’ (to 
use Professor Cheyne's phrase), how much shall be conceded to a regard for th(* methods of the ancient 
Hebrews on the one side, and for those of the modevn Britons on the other? This question is the more 
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ififficult to answer because the training and environment of even highly educated people differ so 
widely, and because what is prevalent in one circle is almost or altogether unknown in another. 

Protessor Cheyne suggests, as a guiding principle, the giving of some attention to the religious 
significance of proper names, particularly those which ^contain in some form the proper name of 
God in Hebrew.' With this laudable object, he, as a rule, shifts the ac(;eut in such names so as to 
bring tlieir religious significance prominently before the reader. The practice, however, brings him 
into conflict with many undoubted cases of established usage. Professor Stevenson holds that the 
influences ‘which must affect the treatment of Scripture names are--(l) The original pronunciation; 
(2) the characteristic tendencies of purely English speech; (3) the fixed customary pronunciation of 
certain words resembling others less common.* In applying the sc'cond of these principles — the 
characteristic tendencies of English speech — he appeals chiefly to analogy: — 

‘ Peopl<; naturally pronounce according to the analogy of other words which are familiar, and the practice supplies 
a rule of treatment. Doubtful or unfamiliar words should be pronounced in harmony with the g«;neral tendencies of 
the language, or in a way similar to other wonls which .strikingly resemble them. Scrijdure names an* borrowed from 
the foreign languages Gn'ek and lle'brew. They are, therefore, to be compared specially with worils of similar origin, 
such as the, narmis oi classical antiquity.’ He admits, how(*ver, that ‘conflict of analogies cannot be wholly avoided. 
If one is not in it.seli stronger than another, the most “de.sirahle” result in each case shoihd be preferred! Ease Ox 
pronunciation is one, t(‘St of di sirability. The principle of pronunciation according to sense has also been usc'd by the 
writer.’ 

It 18 needless to sny tlynt lie carries out these principles with great care and consistency. The 
weak point of the position is that the analogies founded on by one scholar w'ill not be equally familiar, 
or (‘ommtuul thems(*lvt;s to the same extent, to another; and it may well ajipear to niany that 
Professor St(*v(‘n8on in his list of proper names concedes too much to popular usage, and would in 
some cases attain a more desirable result by approximating more closely to the form of tne original 


3. Points for considorotion. — We shall now present for the consideration of the reader who desires 
to achieve as great, a degree of correctness as the matter admits of, some of the more imjiortaiit 
points which h(‘ will hav(‘ to decide for himself, assuming that when he has once adopted a rule he 
will follow it as consist (uitly as possible, or be able to give a reason for any deviation. 

(1) Shall ur wlnpt v'hat jnay be called the Contiacntal pronunciation of the vo^cels — a — ah, e — (di, 
i = oe, U'=^^oo?— - In many instances we may lie strongly tempted to do so; to one who knows Hebrew 
it is more natural, and the effect is finer — Mesopotamia is a grander word than Mesopotamia. But 
it is only in the less familiar words that this could be done. The first syllables of C'anaan, Pharaoh, 
Balaam, must have the a as in fate or fair, 

(2) Is the Hebrew J to be pronounced like j in judge, or like y? — It would probably be im})os.siblo 
to follow the latter mode in tlie large number of names beginning with J, such as Jericho, Joash, Ac., 
and it w(.)uld be intolerable in the case of Jesus; but there are instances in wiiicn it would imf)art an 
added dignity — e.g, Jehovah-jireh is far finer if the j be sounded as y, and the i as ee. In the middle 
of words, (‘si)ecially in words containing the Divine name Jaii, the matter has already b(vn settled 
for us, as it in most cas(?s appears as iah, Ahaziali, Isaiah, >Shemaiah. The qiu'stion ))ere arises 
whether the i is to l)0 treated as consonant or V()W(*l, and if the latt(T, wlu'ther it should war be 
accented. Professor Eheyne, in order to bring out more promiiauitly t he Divint' name, woiild treat 
the iah^- jah always as a separate word — Ahaz'iah, Isa'iah, Sluuna'iah. Exca'pt for tliis considera- 
tion th(* rul(' would probablv be, that wdiere it follows a consonant the < is not only treated as a 
vowel but also accented — Jeromi'ah; when it follows a vowel it is assimilated witli tliat vowel aa 
in the two examples given above, w hich also illustratt* the way in which one or oth(*r vowel may give 
place, Isaiah (Isa-ah), Sheina ah (8henu-ah), though some would render the former also Isi'ah. 

(3) The question often arises in the case of names of three or more syllables, especially when 
the last two are significant the original, whether the accent should be placed on the penultimate or 
thrown farther hack in aecoraanee with gcrKral English practice. Professor Stevenson says: — ‘The 
English stress accent in anciiuit -oreign names is determined, with limitations, by the original length 
of the vowels, not by the origmal stress.* But in the case of words in amiliar and frc^piently read 
passages of Scripture, the ‘limitations* are extensive, and must be allowed to override considerations 
i)used on length of vowi'l. Where Cheyne prefers Abime'leoh, Anitho'nhei, Jocheb'ed, Jolia'nan, 
Stevenson gives AhinTelech, Aliith'ophel, Joch ebed, Jo'hanan. On tne otlier hand, Ch(‘vne gives 
Am'raphcl and A'holiao', where Steven.son accentuates Amra'phel and Anoli'ab. Nor is T an English 
trait to have too much n'gard for significant parts ot words. We do not say philosoph y, biolog'y, 
Deuteronom'y (though this is hoard occasionally), but the stress is laid on the connecting syllable. 
So, it Abim'elech and the class of names ruled by it be allowed, a great deal might be said for 
Abin'adab, Abi'athar, and similar words b(‘ing pronounced thus, instead of x\bina/diib, Abia'thar, 
etc., notwithstanding the length of the penultimate in the original. Here, again, views wi 1 differ 
according to tne ‘ educated usage’ to which we have access, anil the deference we may be inclined to 
pay to the peculiarities of English speech. With reference to Jochebed and Johanan in the examples 
quoted above, it should be noted that Stevenson makes an exception to the rule oi the penultimate 
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fiWJCfent in favour of names in which the first element is some form of the Divine name. The accent* 
he says, rests in such cases on this first element. It may be doubtful if this reason is the one con- 
sciously adopted in regard to these names. Jo'hanan seems to us unnatural, and tor Jehon'adab we 
prefer the explanation given in the former part of this paragraph. 

(4) Professor Stevenson is doubtless rignt in saying tiiat the established 'pronunciation of familiar 
names determines that of others in the same form that are less familiar, Dan'iel and Is'rael are the 
key to one class of such names, unless, as he points out, Penirel be accented on the second syllable, 
and determine other words in — ucl. Phil'ippi (accent on the first) is due to the analogy of Philip, and 
Ene'as *to the analogy of Virgil's hero.' 

These may serve as examples of the kind of difficulty which surrounds the subject, and the extent 
to which individual judgment may be exercised. There are general principles which may be adopted 
anti usually observed, though perfect consistency ‘a their application may not be attainable or 
desirable. Let the reader ascertain in all doubtful case's the form and pronunciation of the name 
in the original,* and compare it with those suggested by the best authorities within his reach. He will 
then be able to follow the method which most commends itself to his ear and judgment. Though 
the student may not always adopt the pronunciation given in Professor Stevenson’s list, nothing 
but good can result from a careful pondering of his explanations. Let us be sure that, though w© 
are told that *De minimis non curat it is worth our while to be as careful as we can even about 
Tittle things.* 

Alexander Stewart. 

♦ These are jpven in all cases by Professor Stevenson in Roman letters, according to a ssrstem of transliteration which hi 
axplains in his mtroduction. They are thus made accessible to English readeia. 
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Aaron.— I n examining the Biblical account of 
Aaron, we must deal separately with the different 
sources’ of the Hexateuch. 

1. In J, Aaron jdays a very subordinate part. He, 

Nadab and Abihu, aloiiR- wdth 70 elders, accompanied 
Moses up Mt. Sinai (Ex 24®). In tlio former 

passa^'e he is distin^Miislied from the priests, who are for- 
bidden to come up; he would seem, therefore, to have been 
in eld(?r or sheikh, perhai)s somewhat superior to the 70. 
In 32‘* Aaron ‘let the people loose for a derision amonp 
their enemies.’ What this reh-rs to is not knowm; it was 
not the inakinj^ of tlu' golden bull, whicli in the eyes of 
the surrounding nat ions would la* only an act of piety. 

In other pnssafje.s, which cannot be a.ssig^ned either to 
E or P, the mention of Aaron is probably due to a later 
hand. In 4'^ *® Mo.se.s is allowed to nave Aaron as a spokes- 
man. But ‘the Levite’ (y.'*) is sii.spici<)us: for Moses 
was also of the tribe of Levi, and the descri{)f ion is super- 
fluous. The verses probably belong to a time when ‘ J.evite’ 
had become a technical term for one trained in priestly 
functions, and when smth priestly officials traced their 
descent from Aaron . In the narrative.s of the plagues Aaron 
is a silent (j^ure, merely summoned willi Mose.s hjur tirne.s 
when Pharaoh entreats for I he removal of the plaKuea 
(S'* 25 9'^^ lO*®). In each case Moses alcme answ’ers. and in 
the last three he alone departs. In 1<V‘ Moses and Aaron 
went in to announce the nhiKue, hut Mose.s alone ‘turned 
and went out’ (v.®). Ttio occurrence of Aaron's name 
seems to be due, in each case, to later redaction. 

2. In E, Aaron is the brother of Miriam (15^). He 
was sent to meet Moses in the w ild(‘rri€.*ss, and to^rethe.r 
they performed sifjns before the people (4'-'7'3i) They 
demanded release from Pharaoh, and on his r* fnsal the 
people murmured (S' 2 . 4. 201, y IJttle of E lias sur- 
vived in the narrative of the plagues, and Aaron is not 
mentioneti. In 17'®- '2 he and Ilur held up Moses’ 
hands, in order that the staff might be lifted up, dur- 
ing the fight with Amalek. And while Moses w^as on 
the mountain, the same two were left in temporary 
authority over the people (24'‘'f ). Aaron is related to 
have abused this authority, in making the golden bull 
( 321 - 6 . 21-24), (The narrative is composite, and in its 
present form mu.st bo later than E. It has some con- 
nexion with the story of 1 K i22®-3o, for Jeroboam’s 
words, which are suitable in reference to two bulls, are 
placed in Aaron’s mouth.] In 18'2 Aaron, with the 
elders, was called to Jethro’s sacrifice— an incident 
which must be placed at tin; end of the stay at Horeb. 
In Nu 12 Aaron and Miriam claimed that they, no less 
than Moses, receiv’ed Divine revelations: only Miriam, 
however, was punished. In Jos 24^* there i.s a general 
i'eference to the part played by Aaron in the Exodus. 

It is noteworthy that there is not a word so far 
either In J or E, which suggests that Aaron was a priest. 


But it is probable that by the time of E the belief had 
begun to grow up that Aaron was the founder of an 
hereditary priesthood. Dt 10® occurs in a parenthesis 
which .seriously interrupts the narrative, and wliich 
was perhaps derived from E (cf. Jos 24“). 

3. In D, Aaron was probably not mentioned. Dt 10® 
has been referred to; 32®® is from P; and the only 
remaining passage ( 92 ®) appears to be a later insertion. 

4. Outside the Hexateuch, two early pa.ssages (1 8 
12®- 8, Mic 60 refer to Aaron merely as taking a lead- 
ing part in the Exodus. 

6. In P, the process by which the tradition grew up 
that Mo.ses delegated his priesthood to Aaron is not. 
knowm. But the effect of it was that the great majority 
of ‘ Levites,' i.e. trained official priests, at local sanctuaries 
throughout the country traced their descent to Aaron. 
The priests of Jerusalem, on the other hand, were de- 
scendants of Zadok (1 K 1” 2*0: and when local 
sanctuaries were abolished by Josiah’s reforms, and the 
country priests came tjp to seek a livelihood at Je- 
ru.salem (see Dt 18®-®), the Zadokite priests charged 
them with image-worship, and allowed them only an 
inferior position as servants (see 2 K 23®, Ezk 44®-^®). 
But at the Exile the priests who were in Jerusalem were 
carried off, leaving room in the city for many country 
(Aaronite) priests, who would establish themselves 
firmly in oflicial prestige with the meagre remnant of 
the population. Thus, when the Zadokite priests re- 
turned from Babylon, they would find it advisable to 
trace their descent from Aaron (see Ezr 2®*^-). But 
by their superiority in culture and social standing they 
regained their asctuulancy, and the country priests were 
once more reduced, under the ancient title of ‘Levites,* 
to an inferior position. 

This explains the great importance assigned to Aaron 
in the priestly portions of the Hexateuch. Reference 
must be made to other articles for his consecration, 
his purely priestly functions, and his relation to the 
Levites (see articles Priests and Levites, Sacrifice, 
Tahernacle). But he also plays a considerable part 
in the narrative of the Exodus and the wanderings. 
His family relationships are stated in Ex G®®* **• *, 
Lv lOL He became Moses’ spokesman, not to the 
people but to Pharaoh (7‘), in w hose presence he changed 
the staiT into a ‘reptile’ (contrast ‘serpent’ in 4* J). 
P relates the 2nd plague (combined with J), the 3rd 
and the 6lh, in each of which Aaron is conspicuous. 
Aaron as well as Moses suffered from the murmurlngB 
of the people (Ex 16*, Nu 14* 16*- 20®); both were 

consulted by the people (Nu 9® 16**); and to both 
were addressed many of God’s commands (Ex 
12^- ®*, Lv ID 13* 14*> 15*. Nu 2*). Aaron stayed^ 
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plague by offering Incense (Nu [On the com- 

bined narratives in chs. 16. 17 see Aaron’s Rod, Korah]. 
At Meribah-kadesh he, with Moses, sinned against 
(Nu 20«-i®), but the nature of the sin is obscure 
(see Gray, Com. p. 262 f.). He was consequently for- 
bidden to enter Canaan, and died on Mt. Hor, aged 
123, Eleazar his son being clothed in the priestly gar- 
ments (Nu 20« *» 33W» , Dt 3260). 

6. In the NT: Lk I®, Ac 7 ^ 0 , He 7» 

A. H. M'Neilb. 

AARON’S ROD. — In a very complicated section of 
the Hexateuch (Nu 16-18), dealing with various revolts 
against the constituted authorities in the wilderness 
period, the exclusive right of the tribe of Levi to the 
duties and privileges of the priesthood is miraculously ' 
attested by the blossoming and fruit-bearing of Aaron’s 
rod. As representing his tribe, it had been deposited 
by Divine command before the ark along with 12 other 
rods representing the 12 secular tribes, in order that the 
will of J" in this matter might be visibly made known 
(see Nu 16* with G. B. Gray’s Com.). The rod was 
thereafter ordered to be laid up in perpetuity * before 
the (ark of the) testimony for a token against the rebels’ 
(17*®). Later Jewish tradition, however, transferred 
it, along with the pot of mamia, to a place within the 
ark (He 9*). A. R, S. Kennedy. 

AB. — See Time. 

ABACtJG . — The form of the name Habakkuk in 2 Es H®. 

ABADDON. — A word peculiar to the later Heb. 
(esp. ‘Wisdom’) and Judaistic literature; sometimes 
synonymous with Sheol, more particularly, however, 
signifying that lowest division of Sheol devoted to the 
punishment of sinners (see Sheol). Properly, its Gr. 
equivalent would be apbleia (‘destruction’), as found 
In the LXX. In Rev 9** Abaddon is personified, and 
Is said to be the equivalent of ApoUyon (‘destroyer’). 
Abaddon differs from Gehenna in that it represents 
the negative element of supreme loss rather than that 
®f positive suffering. Shailer Mathews. 

ABADIAS (1 Es 8*6). — An exile who returned with 
Ezra; called Obadiah, Ezr 8®. 

ABAGTEUl (Est 1*®). — One of the seven chamberlains 
or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) to fetch the 
queen, Vashti, to his banquet. 

ABANAH. — The river of Damascus mentioned by 
Naaman, 2 K 6**. It is identified with the Barada, a 
river rising on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon, 
which runs first southward, then westward, through 
the Wady Barada and the plain of Damascus. About 
18 miles from Damascus, after dividing fan-wise into 
a number of branches, it flows into the Meadow Lakes. 

R. A. 8. Macausier. 

ABARTM (‘the parts beyond’). — A term used to 
describe the whole east-Jordan land as viewed from 
Western Palestine. From there the land beyond Jordan 
rises as a great mountain chain to a height of 3000 feet 
and more from the Jordan valley. Hence Abarim is 
joined with ‘mount’ (Nu 27**, Dt 32<») and ‘moun- 
tains’ (Nu 33<7); also with "lyye, ‘heaps of’ (Nu 21**). 
See also Jer 22*® and Ezk 39** (RV; AV ‘passages’). 

E. W. G. Mabtbrman. 

ARUA is the ‘emphatic’ form of the Aram, word for 
father.’ It is found in the Gr. and Eng. text of Mk 14», 
Ro 8*6, and Gal 4® (in each case Abbd, ho paOr, * Abba, 
Father’). Aram, has no article, and the ‘emphatic’ 
affix a is usually the equivalent of the Heb. article. 
Both can represent the vocative case (for Hebrew 
see Davidson’s Syntax, § 21 f.); and abba occurs in the 
Pesh. of Lk 22** 23>* lor pater. The ‘ articular nomina- 
tive’ is found in NT sixty times for the vocative; and 
80 we have ho paOr for 6 pater (Moulton, Oram, of NT 
Greek, p. 70). Jesus often addressed God as ‘Father* 
or ‘my Father.’ In both cases He would probably use 
fAbba*; for 'abbA may be used for ’dbt (Targ. on 


Gn 19*6). In Mk 14**, ho patSr is perhaps a gloss ada^ 
by the Evangelist, as in Mk 6** 7**- he adds an 
explanation of the Aram.: but in Ro 8** and Gal 4* 
the Gentile Christians had learned for importunity 
to Use the Aram, word Abba; as the Jews in prayei 
borrowed Kyrie mou (‘my Lord’) from the Greek, and 
used it along with Heb. words for ‘my master,’ ‘my 
father’ (SchOttgen, Hot. Heb. 252). J. T. Marshall. 

ABDA (‘servant,’ sc. of the Lord). — 1. Father of 
Adoniram, master of Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 46). 
2. A Levite (Neh 11**); called Obadiah in 1 Ch 9**. 

ABDEEL.— Father of Shelerniah (Jer 36*6),one of thosf^ 
ordered by Jeholakim to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch. 

ABDI. — 1. Grandfather of Ethan, 1 Ch fi**. 2. Father 
of Kish, 2 Ch 29**. 3. A Jew who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10*6“Oabdiu8, 1 Es 9*L 

ABDIAS (2 Es 1®®). — Obadiah the prophet. 

ABDIEL (‘servant of God’). — Son of Guni (1 Ch 6**). 

ABDON (‘servile’). — 1. The last of the minor judges, 
Jg 12*6 *6. 2. A family of Benjamites, 1 Ch 8**. 3. A 
Gibeonite family, 1 Ch 8*® 9“. 4. A courtier of Josiah, 
2 Ch 34*®; in 2 K 22** called Achbor. 6. A Levltlcal 
city of Asher (Jos 21*®, 1 Ch 6’<), perhaps (v. d. Velde) 
"Abdeh E. of Achzib on the hills. 

ABEDNEGO. — Dn V, etc.; probably a corruption of 
Abed-nebo, i.e. ‘servant of Nebo.’ 

ABEL. — Gn 4*-*®. The Heb. form Hebhd denotes 
‘vapour’ or ‘breath’ (cf. Ec 1*. EV ‘vanity’), which 
is suggestive as the name of a son of Adam (‘man’). 
But it is perhaps to be connected with the Assyr. aplu, 
‘son.’ Abel was a son of Adam and Eve, and brother 
of Cain. But the narrative presupposes a long period 
to have elapsed in human history since the primitive 
condition of the first pair. The difference between 
pastoral and agricultural life has come to be recognized, 
for Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of 
the ground (see Cain). The account, as we have it, 
is mutilated: in v.* Heb. has ‘and Cain said unto Abel 
his brother’ (not as AV and RV). LXX supplies the 
words ‘Let us pass through into the plain,’ but this 
may be a mere gloss, and it cannot be known how much 
of the story is lost. 

Nothing is said in Gn. of Abel’s moral character, or 
of the reason why his offering excelled Cain’s in the eyes 
pf J*'; cereal offerings were as fully in accord with Hebrew 
law and custom as animal offerings. He 11* gives ‘ faith’ 
as the reason. In He 12** the ‘blood of sprinkling’ 
‘speaketh something better than the blood of Abel, 
in that the latter cried for vengeance (Gn 4*®). 

In Mt 23*6 jj Lk ID* Abel is named as the first of the 
true martyrs whose blood had been shed during the 
period covered by the OT, the last being Zacharlah 
(wh. see). In Jn 8** It is possible that Jesus was thinking 
of the story of Abel when He spoke of the devil as ‘a 
murderer from the beginning,' i.e. the instigator of 
murder as he is of lies. A. H. M’Nbile. 

ABEL.— A word meaning ‘meadow,’ and entering as 
an element into several place-names. In 1 8 6*® a 
reference in AV to ‘ Abel ’ is in the RV corrected to 
‘great stone.’ Elsewhere the name is found only with 
qualifying epithets. R. A. 8. Macalibter. 

ABEL (OF) BETH-MAAOAH.— Where Sheba took 
refuge from Joab (2 8 20*6-*»); it was captured by 
Ben-hadad (1 K 16*®), and by Tiglath-pileser (2 K 16»«)j 
corresponding to the modern Abil, west of Tell cl-Kadi, 
and nort h of L ake Huleh. R. A, 8. Macalibter. 

ABEL-OHERAMIM (‘meadow of the vineyards’).— 
The limit of Jephthah’s defeat of the Midianites (Jg 11“), 
Site unknown. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

ABEL-MATM (‘ meadow of waters’). — An alternatlvf 
name for Abel of Beth-maacah, found in 2 Ch 16®, 
which corresponds to 1 K 16*®, quoted under that head 
R. A. 8. Macalibtbb. 
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ABEL .MEHOLAH (‘ meadow of the dance or 
circle’).— A place in the Jordan valley, the limit of 
Gideon’s pursuit of the Midianites (Jj? 7«); In the 
administrative district of Taanach and Mefdddo under 
Solomon (1 K 4>2); the native place of Adriel, husband 
of Merab, Saul’s daughter (1 8 18‘*), and of Elisha 
(1 K 19*®). The suggested Identifications are uncertain. 
See Moore’s Judges, p. 212. R. A. S. Macalibter, 

ABEL-MIZRAIM (’meadow of the Egyptians’). — 
The scene of the mourning for Jacob (Gn 50**). The 
oidy clue to its situation is its being ‘beyond Jordan.’ 

ABEL-SHITTIM (‘meadow of tlie acacias’). — In the 
plains of Moab (Nu 33^**); otherwise Shittim, the last 
(Jos 3‘) trans-Jordanic stage where the Israelites en- 
camped. Identified with Ghor es-Seisaban, east of the 
Jordan, opposite Jericho. It was the scene of the 
offence of Baal-peor (Nu 25*). Hence Joshua sent his 
spies (Jos 2*). R. A. S. Macalibter. 

ABI. — The name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 18*), called Abljali in the parallel passage 2 Ch 29*. 
The reading in Kings is the more probable. 

ABIAH.- See Abu ah. 

ABl-ALBON. — See Abiei.. 

ABIASAPH (««‘ father has gathered’). Ex 
EBIASAPH («’ father has increased’), 1 Ch 6** ” 9*®. — 
The name of a divi.slori of the Korahite Levites, men- 
tioned only in the genealogies of P and the Chronicler. 
According to 1 (’h 9*® 26* (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph), a section of the division acted as 
doorkeepers. 

ABIATHAR. — Son of Ahimelech, who w’as head of 
the family of priests in charge of the sanctuary at 
Nob (1 S 21*). All except Abiathar were masvsacred by 
Saul (1 8 22*®). When the rest obeyed the king’s 
summons, he may have remained at home to officiate. 
On hearing of the slaughter he took refuge with David, 
carrying with him the oracular ephod (1 S 23®; see 
also 1 S 23* 300. Abiathar and Zadok accompanied 
the outlaw in his prolonged wanderings. During 
Absalom’s rebellion they and their son.s rendered 
yeoman service to the old king (2 8 15*0. At 2 S 8** 
(so also 1 Ch 18*® (where, moreover. ‘ AMmelech’ should 
be Ahimelechl 24®) the names of Abiathar and his father 
have been transposed. Abiathar’s adhe.sion to Adonijah 
(1 K 17. *9 ») was of great importance, not only because 
of his position as priest, but also owing to his long 
friendship with king David. Solomon, therefore, as soon 
as he could safely do it, dey)Osed Abiathar from the 
priesthood, warned him that any future misconduct 
would entail capital punishment, and relegated him to 
the Hecliision of Anathoth (1 K 2»). His sons (2 S 8**) 
lost the priestly office along with their father (1 K 2**; 
cf. 1 B 2*7-»"). At Mk 2“ the erroneous mention of 
Abiathar is due to his having been so intimately a.ssoci- 
ated with the king in days subsequent to the one 
mentioned. J. Taylor. 

ABIB (the green ear’ month. Ex 13< etc.). — See Time. 

ABIDA (‘father hath knowledge’). — A son of Midian 
(Gn 25®, 1 Ch 1®=*). 

ABZDAN (‘father is judge’). — Representative of the 
tribe of Benjamin at the ceasus and on certain other 
occasions. Nu 1** 2“ 7«o- » 10*®. 

ABIEL.™ 1, Father of Kish and Ner, and grand- 
father of Saul (18 9* 14“). The latter passage should 
run, ‘ IQsh, the father of Saul, and Ner the father of 
Abner, were sons of Abiel.’ 2. One of David's heroes 
(1 Ch 11»“), from Beth-.arabah in the wilderness of 
Judah (Jos 15® ®* 18**). Abi-albon (2 S 23**) is a trans- 
scrlber’s error, the eye having fallen on albon below: 
some codices of the LXX have Abid: possibly the 
original was Abibaal. J. Taylor. 

ABIEZER (‘father is help’). — 1. The name occurs 
dOso in the abbreviated form Jezer. He is called the 


son of Hammolecheth, sister of Machir, the son ot 
Manaaseh (1 Ch 7**). His descendants formed one of 
the smallest clans belonging to the Gileadite branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh, the best known member of which 
was Gideon. According to Jg 6*« 8**, the Abiezrites 
were settled at Ophrah; they were the first to obey the 
summons of Joshua to fight against the Midianites. — 

2. An Anathothite, one of David’s thirty-seven chief 
heroes, who had command of the army during the ninth 
month (2 B 23**, 1 Ch 27**). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ABIGAIL, or ABIGAL.— 1. Wife of Nabal (1 S 25*«). 
She dissuaded David from avenging himself on the surly 
farmer, and soon after the latter’s death married David 
(1 8 25**-®*), and accompanied him to Gath and Ziklag 
(1 S 27* 30®. **). At Hebron she bore him a son, whose 
name may have been Chileab (2 8 3»), or Daniel (1 Ch 3*), 
or Dodiel (the LXX at 2 S 3* has Daluya). 2. Step-sister 
of David, mother of Amasa (2 S 17*®, 1 Ch 2*«* ). 

J. Taylor. 

ABIHAIL (‘father is might’). — 1. As the name of 
a man it occurs (a) in 1 Ch 5*® as that of a Gadite who 
dwelt in the land of Bashan. (6) It was also the name 
of Esther’s father, the uncle of Mordecai (Est 2*® 9**). 

2. As the name of a woman it occurs three times: 
(a) 1 Ch 2*9, the wife of Abishur, of the tribe of Judah; 
this is its only occurrence in pre-exilic writings. (6) 
Nu 3®®, a daughter of the sons of Merari, of the tribe of 
Levi, the mother of Zuriel, a ‘ prince’ among the families 
of Merari. (c) 2 Ch 11**, the mother of Rehoboam’s wife, 
Mahalath, and daughter of Eliab, David's eldest brother. 

It is a woman's name in Minoian (South Arabian) 
inscriptions, where it occurs in the form Ili-hail. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ABIHU (‘he is father’). — Second son of Aaron 
(Ex 6*», Nu 3* 26®®, 1 Ch 6* 24*); accompanied Moses 
to the top of Sinai (Ex 24*- •); admitted to the priest’s 
office (Ex 28* ); slain along with his brother Nadab for 
offeri ng st range fire (Lv 10* - *, Nu 3® 26®*, 1 Ch 24*). 

ABIH0D (‘ fatherlsmajesty ’).— ABenjamite (1 Ch8*). 

ABUAH.~1. Son and succe.ssor of Rehoboam (2 Ch 
13*), also called Abijam (1 K 14®*). The accounts of 
him in the Books of IGngs and Chronicles are discrepant. 
The difference begins with the name of his mother, 
which 2 Ch. gives as Micaiah, daughter of Uriel of Glbeah, 
while 1 K. makes her to have been Maacah, daughter of 
Abishalom. As the latter is also the name of Asa’s 
mother (1 K 15*®, 2 Ch 15*®), there is probably some 
confusion in the text. Beyond this, the Book of Kings 
tells us only that he reigned three years, that he walked 
in the sins of his father, and that he had war with 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. 2. Samuel’s second son 
(1 S 8*). The RV retains the spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6**. 

3. A son of Jeroboam i. who died in childhood (1 K 14). 

4. One of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ of the sons of 
Eleazar, who gave his name to the 8th of the 24 courses 
of priests (1 Ch 24*- *®, 2 Ch 8*®). To this course 
Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, belonged 
(Lk 1®). The name occurs also in the li.sts of priests who 
‘went up with Zerubbabel’ (Neh 12®), and of those who 
‘sealed unto the covenant* in the*timeIof Nehemiah(107). 

5. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin. 1 Ch 7*. 6. Wife 

of Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah, 1 Ch 2*®, 
RV Abiah. 7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29*), named Abi in 2 K 18*. H, P, Smith. 

ABILENE. — Mentioned in Lk 3*. and also in several 
references in Josephus, as a tetrarchy of Lysanlas 
[wh. see]. It was situated in the Anti-Lebanon, and 
its capital was Abila, a town whose ruins are found 
to-day on the northern bank of the river Barada, near 
a village called SUk Wady Barada. It is one of the 
most picturesque spots on the railroad to Damascus. 
The ancient name is to-day preserved in a Latin in- 
scription on a deep rock-cutting high up above the rail- 
way. By a worthless Moslem tradition, Abel is said 
to have been buried here. E. W. O. Mastbbman. 



ABILITY 

ABILITY. — In AV ‘ability ' is either material (Lv 27*. 
Ezr 2*», Ac 11**) or personal (Dn 1*, Mt 25^*) capacity. 
The mod. ir eaning (‘ mental power ’) is not found in AV. 

ABTMAEL (perhaps =‘ father is God’). — One of the 
Joktanida or S. Arabians (see art. Joktan), Gn 10** (J), 
1 Ch 1**. 

ABIMFiLECH (’father is king’ or perhaps ‘Molech 
is father’). — 1 . King of Gerar. According to E (Gn 20) 
he took Sarah into his harem, but on learning that she 
was Abraham’s wife, restored her uninjured and made 
ample amends. Subsequently he entered into a covenant 
with Abraham (21*** ). J ' 26>* ) gives two variants 
of the same tradition. The Book of Jubilees, in the 
section parallel to 12*°* , exonerates Abraham from 
blame, and omits the other two narratives 1 2. The son 
of Gideon. His mother belonged to one of the leading 
Canaanite families in Shechern, although Jg S** calls 
her a concubine, and Jotham (9**) brands her as a maid- 
servant. On Gideon’s decease, Abimelech, backed by 
his maternal relatives, gathered a band of mercenari<‘s, 
murdered his seventy half-brothers ‘on one stone,’ 
and was accepted as king by the mixed Canaaniie and 
Israelite population of Shechern and the neighbourhood. 
But Jotham sowed the seeds of dis.sension between the 
new ruler and his subjects, and the latter .soon took 
offence because the king did not reside among them. 
At the end of three years they were ripe for revolt, and 
found a leader in Gaal, son of Ebed. Abimelech de- 
feated him, took the city, and sowed the site witli salt, 
in token that it should not again be built upon. Thebez, 
the next town attacked by him, fell into his hands, but 
he was mortally wounded by a woman whilst assaulting 
the citadel (Jg 2 S 11**). His significance in 

the history of Israel consists in the fact that his sliort- 
aved monarchy was the precur.sor of the durable one 
founded soon after. 3. 1 Ch 18**: read Ahimelcch. 
4. Ps 34 (title): read Achisk (cf. 1 S 21**). J. Taylor. 

ABINADAB (‘father is generous The second 
son of Jesse (1 S 16* 17**, 1 Ch 2**). 2. A son of Saul 
slain in the battle of Mt. Giiboa {1 S 31*== 1 Ch 10*). 
3. Owner of the house whither the ark was brought by 
the men of Kiriath-jearim (1 S 7*), whence it was sub- 
sequently removed by David (2 S 6^' , 1 Ch 13'). 

ABINOAM (‘father is pleasantness’). — The father of 
Barak (Jg 4«- i* 5**). 

ABIRAM (‘father is the Exalted One’). — 1. A 
Reubenite, who with Dathan conspired against Moses 
(Nu 16* etc., Dt 11«, Ps 106*^). See art. Kokah. 
2 . The firstborn son of Hiel the Bethelite, who died 
when his father rebuilt Jericho (1 K 16"). 

ABISHAG.-~A beautiful young Shuriammitoss who 
attended upon David in his extreme old age (1 K 1** **). 
After David’s death, Abishag was asked in marriage 
by Adonijah; the request cost him his life (1 K 2‘*-»). 

ABISHAl . — Son of Zeruiah, David’s step-sister 
(2 S 17*. 1 Ch 2**). His brothers were Joab and 
Asahel (2 S 2**). He was a hot-tempered, ruthless 
soldier. Accompanying David into Saul’s camp, lie. 
would fain have killed the sleeper (1 S 26"). An 
editorial addition (2 S 3*°) associates him with Joab in 
ihe blood-revenge taken on Abner. Abishai was second 
in command of the army (2 S 10. 18), and if we make a 
flight necessary correction at 2 S 23*»^-, we find that he 
was first of the famous thirty. He is credited with 
♦he slaughter of three hundred foes, and David once 
»wed his life to Abishai’s interposition (2 S 23** 21*** ). 
Notwithstanding their relationship and their U8efulne.ss, 
there was a natural antipathy between the king and 
the two brothers (2 S 3®®). J. Taylor. 

ABISHALOM. — See Absalom. 

ABXSHUA.-l. Son of Phinehas and father of Bukki 
<1 Oh 6^** Ezr 7‘); called in 1 Es 8* Abisue, and in 
2 Ss X* AUsMi. 2 . A Benjamite (1 Ch S^; cf, Nu 26®*** ). 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 

ABISHUR (‘father is a wall’). — A Jerahmeelite 
(1 Ch 228f .). 

ABISSEl. — See Abishua, No. 1. 

ABISUE.— See Adishua, No. 1. 

ABITAL (‘father Is dew’). — Wife of David and 
mother of Shephatiah (2 S 3*- 1 Ch 3»). 

ABITUB.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8**). 

ABIUD (i.c. Abihud). — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1**). 

ABJECT . — In Ps 35*° 'abject' occurs as a noun, as in 
Herbert’s Temple — ‘Servants and abjects liout me.’ 

ABNER. —Saul's cousin (1 SD* 14°*) and commander-in* 
chief (1 S l?'’^ 26°). He .set Ish-bosheth on his father’s 
throne, and fought long and bravely against David’s 
general, Joab (2 S 2). After a severe defeat, he killed 
Asahel in self-defence (2 B 2*°). He behaved arrogantly 
towards the puppet-king, «'speeially in taking possession 
of one of SauPs concnlumvs (2 S 3-). Iteseiiting bitterly 
the remonstrancfcis of Ish-bosheth, he entered into 
negotiations with David (2 S arid then, on David’s 

belialf, with ihe. elders of lsra<*.l (2 S 3*D. Dreading the 
loss of his own po.sition, and thirsting for revenge, Joab 
murdered him at Hebron (2 S 3*°* ). David gave him 
a public funeral, dissociated himself from Joab’s act 
(2 S 3=**-®*), and afterwards charged Solomon to avenge 
it (1 K 2°). Abner was destitutt; of all lofty ideas of 
morality or religion (2 S S**- •'*), but was the only capable 
person on the side of Saul’s family. J. Taylor. 

ABOMINATION.— Four Hebrew words from three 
different roots are nuidered in EV by ‘abomination* 
and, occasionally, ‘abominable thing.’ In almost all 
case.s (for exc<?ptions see Gn 43®* 46®<) the reference is 
to objects and practice.s abhorrent to J", and opposed 
to the moral re(iuiremeiits and ritual of His religion. 
Among the obji'cts so deseril)ed are heatluui deities 
such a.s Ashtoreth (Aslarte), Chemosh, Milcom, the 
‘abominations’ of the Zidonians (Plinmicians), Moabites, 
and Ammonites respectively (2 K 23*®) ; images and 
other paraplK^rnalia of the forbidden cults (Dt 7*° 27**, 
and often m Ezk.): and thelli'sh of animals ritually taboo 
(see esp. Lv and art. Clkan and Unclean). 

Some of the practices that are an 'abomination unto JV 
are the worship of hcathi'ii deities and of the heavenly 
bodk's (Dt 13** 17* and oftt'ii), the practice of witchcraft 
and kindred arts (Dt 18**), gross act.s of Immorality 
(Lv 18*’** ), falsification of weights and measures (Pr 11*), 
and ‘evil devices’ generally (I*r 15*° II V). 

One of the four words above referred to {piggUl) 
occurs only as a ‘tc'clinical tc^rm for stale .sacrificial 
flesh, which has not he«*n eaten within the pre.scribed 
time’ (Driver, who would render ‘refuse meat’ in 
Lv 7*8 19L Ezk 4'‘», Is 05'). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ABOMINATION OF DESOLA’nON. — A term found 
only in Mk 13*'* and its parallel Mt 24"'. It is obviously 
derived, as St. Matthew indicates, from Dii 11** 12**, 
cf. 9*L In the.se iiassagcs the most natural reference 
is to the desecration of the Temple under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when an altar to Olympian Zeus was erected 
on the altar of burnt sacritices. As interpreted in the 
revision by St. Luke (21*°), the reference in the Gospel 
is to the encompassing of Jerusalem by the Roman 
army. It is very ditficult, however, to adjust this 
interpretation to the expression of Mk. ‘standing where 
he ought not,’ and that of Mt. ‘standing in the holy 
place.’ Other interpretations would be: (1) the 
threatened erection of the statue of Caligula in the 
Temple: or (2) the de.secrution of the Temple area by 
the Zealot.s, who during the siege made it a fortress; 
or (3) the desecration of the Temple by the presence 
of 'Titii.s after its capture by that general. While It 
Is impossible to reach any final choice between these 
different interpretations, it seems probable that the 
reference of Mk 13*< Is x>rior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, because of its insistence that the appearance 
of the * abomination of desolation* (or the ' abominattoo 
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that makes desolate*) is to be taken as a warning for 
khose who are in Judji a to ll<‘e to the mountains. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, that the reference is to 
some event, portending tlie fall of .lerusaleiii, which 
miglit also be interpreted by the dhristian.s as a premoni- 
tion of tile Parousia (2 Tli 2 ' -vi), jt would .seiun natural 
to see this event in the, coming of the Romans (1-k 212’h. 
or in the seizure of tlie Temple by the Zealots under Jolm 
of Giscala, befon*, the city was coinplet(dy invested by 
the Romans. A measure of prohaliility is given to the 
latter conjecture by the tradition (Eusebius, IIK iii. v. 3) 
that the Jewish Christians, becau.se of a Divine oracle, 
fled from Jerusalem during the early cour.se of the siege. 

Shailer Mathews. 

Aim. ATT AM — Abram and Abraham, are the two 
forms in w'hich the name of the first patriarch wa.s 
handed down in Hebrew tradition. Tlie cnange of 
name recorded in Cn 17^ (P) is a harrnonistic theory, 
which involves an impossible etymology, and cannot 
be regarded as historical. Of Abraham no better ex- 
planation has been sugg<;sted than that it is pos.sibly 
a dialectic or orthographic variation of Abram., which 
in the fuller forms Ahirfim and Ahuranin is found as a 
personal name both in Heb. and Babyloniun. The 
history of Abraham ((In consists of a number 

of legendary narratives, which have been somewliat 
loo.sely strung together into a semblanc<‘ of biographical 
continuity. These narrati\'cs (with the exception of 
ch. 14, wliich is assignefl to a special .soun-e) are appor- 
tioned by critics to the ihriic main documents of (Jene.sis, 
J, E, and P; and the analysis shows that the biographic 
arrangtUMe.nt is not dia* solely to the compiler of the 
Pent., but existed in the separate sources. In them 
we can recognize, amidst much diversity, the outlines 
of a fairly solid and consi.stent tradition, which may 
be assumed to ha\e taken sliapi* at diltiTent centres, 
such as the sanctuaries of Hebron and IkM*r.slieba. 

1. The acrount of J opens with th(* Divine call to 
Abraham, in ohedii-nce to whicli he se{)arat(‘s him.self 
trom his kindnsl and migrates to ('anaan (12‘'"). 

In the proper Juhwis tic tratliliou the starting point of the 
Exodus was Harran in Mesopotamia, l)ut iti (cf. l.V) 

we find cotnhined with this another view, .arc )rdinRto which 
Abraham came from Ur of the Uhalde<*s in S. Babylonia. 
In passing we may note the remarkable fa<'t that both 
traditions alike connect the patriarch w illi famous centres 
of Babylonian moon-worship. 

Arrived inUaiiauri, Abraham buildsaltarsat vSlua’liern, 
where he receives the first promise of the land, and 
Bethel, wlicre, the sciiaralion from I.ot takes jilat’e; 
after which Abraham resumes his .southern Jc.uruey 
and takes up his abode at Hebron (ch. 13). This con- 
nexion is broken in lino -20 py (‘pisode of Abraliam’s 
sojourn In Egyjil, which probably belongs to an ohhr 
stratum of Jatiwistic Iravlition repre.senting him as 
leading a nomadi^’ life in tlie Negeb. To the .same 
cycle we may assign tlie story of Hagar's flight and 
the prophecy regarding Islimael, in ch. 10; here, too, 
the home of Abraham is apparently locat<‘d in the 
Negel). In ch. IS we And Abnduini at Hebron, where 
in a theophany he receives the promise of a .son to be 
born to Sarah, and also an intimation of the, doom 
imperniiiig over the guilty cities of the Plain. The 
destruction of Sodom and (lomorrah, and the deliver- 
ance of Lot. are graphically di'scrilied in ch. 11). which 
closes wath an account of iIh* shameful origins of Moul) 
and Ammon. Passing over some fragmentary noli('(\s 
in ch. 21. which ha\c hei n amalgainalt‘d with the fuller 
narrative of 1C, we (‘onu- to tin* la.st setme of J’s record, 
the mis.sion of Abraham’s .servant to st‘ek a bride for 
Lsaac, told with such ilramatic })0wer in ch. 24. It 
would seem that the death of .•Vbraham, of wdiich J’s 
account has nowhere been preserved, must have taken 
place before the servant returned. A note is uppeiuled 
Vn 26‘®- aa to the descent of 10 Arabian tribes from 
Aoraham and Keturah. 

8. Of E'a narrative the first traces appear in ch. 15, 


a composite, and difficult chapter, whose kernel probably 
belongs rather to tlii.s document than to J. In its 
present form it narrate.s the renewal to Abraham of 
the two great promi.ses on which his faith rested- -the 
prondse of a seed and of the land of Canaan —and the 
coriflrrnation of the latter by an impressive ceremony 
in which God entered into a covenant with the patriarch. 
The main body of Elohistic tradition, however, is found 
in ehs. 20-22. We have here a notice of Abraham’s 
arrival in the Negeb, followed by a sojourn in Gerar, 
where Sarah’s honour is compromised by the deliberate 
concealment of the fact that she is married (ch. 20) — - 
a variant form of the Jahwistic legend of The 

expulsion of Hagar, recorded in 21«-2k is an equally 
obviou.s parallel to J’s account of the flight of Hagar 
in ch. 16, although in E the incident follows, while in J 
it precede.s, the births of both Ishmael and Isaac. The 
latter part of ch. 21 Ls occupied with the narrative of 
Abraham’s adventures in the Negeb — especially his 
covenant with Abimelech of Gerar — which leads up 
to the con.secration of the sanctuary of Beersheba to 
the w'orship of Jahweh. Here the narrative has been 
Kupph'mented by extracts from a Jahwistic recension 
of the same tradition. To E, finally, we are indebted 
for the fa.scinating story of the sacrifice of Isaac in 
ch. 22, which may be fairly described as the gem of 
this collection. 

3. In P, the biography of Abraham is mostly reduced 
to a chronological epitome, based on the narrative of 
J, and .supplying some gaps left by the compiler in the 
older document. There are ju.st two places where the 
meagre chronicle expands into elaborately circumstantial 
de.scription. The first is the account, in ch. 17, of the 
institution of circumcision as the sign of the covenant 
between God and Abraham, round which are gathered 
ail the promi.ses wdiich in the earlier documents are 
connected with various experiences in tiie patriarch’s 
life. The .second incident is the purchase of the cave 
of Machpelah aft(;r the death of Sarah, recorded at great 
length in eh. 23: this is peculiar to P, and was evidently 
of importance, to that writer as a guarantee of Israel’s 
perpetual tenure, of the land of Canaan. 

4. Such is, in outline, the history of Abraham as 
transmitted through life recognized literary channels 
of tlie national tradition.' We have yet to mention an 
epi.'^ode, concerning which there is great diversity of 
opinion, — the story of Abraham’s victory over the four 
kings, and liis interview' with Melcliizedek, in ch. 14. 
It is maintained by .some that thi.s chapter bears internal 
marks of authenticity not possc.ssed by the rest of the 
Abraliamic tradition, and aiTords a firm foothold for 
the lielief that Abraham is a historic personage ot the 
3rd millenuium ii.c., contemporary with Hammurabi 
(Amraphel?) of Babylon (c. 23Q0). Others take a 
diametrically opposite view, holding that it is a late 
Jewi.sh romance, founded on imperfectly understood 
data derived from cuneiform sources. The arguments 
on either .side cannot lie given here; it must suffice to 
remark that, even if convincing proof of the liistoricity 
of cli. 14 could be produceil, it would still be a question 
whether tliat judgment could be extended to the very 
dilb'rent material of the undisputed Hebrew tradition. 
It is much more important to inquire what is the 
liistorical value of the tradition which lies immediately 
lu'luiid t lie more popular narratn es in wdiich the religious 
signilicaiice of .Alualuirn’s character is expre.ssed. That 
tlicse are liistory in the strict sense of the word is a 
proposition lo which no competent scholar would 
a.'^sent. They are legends which had circulated orally 
for an ind<ffinite time, and had assumed varied forms, 
luifore they were collected and reduced to writing. 
The only question of practical moment is whether the 
legends liu\e clustered round the name of a historic 
I»er.sonality, the leader of an immigration of Aramtean 
tribes into Palestine, and at the same time the recipient 
of a new revelation of God which prepared the way 
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for the unique religious history and mission of Israel. 
It cannot be said that this view of Abraham has as 
yet obtained any direct confirmation from discoveries 
in Assyriology or archaeology, though it is perhaps 
true that recent developments of these sciences render 
the conception more intelligible than it formerly was. 
"And there is nothing, either in the tradition itself or 
in our knowledge of the background against which it 
is set, that is inconsistent with the supposition that 
to the extent just indicated the figure of Abraham is 
historical. If it be the essence of legend, as distinct 
from myth, that it originates in the impression made 
by a commanding personality on his contemporaries, we 
may well believe that the story of Abraham, bearing as 
it does the stamp of ethical character and individuality, 
is a true legend, and therefore has grown up around 
some nucleus of historic fact. 

5. From the religious point of view, the life of Abraham 
has a surprising inner unity as a record of the progressive 
trial and strengthening of faith. It is a life of unclouded 
earthly prosperity, broken by no reverse of fortune; 
yet it is rooted in fellowship with the unseen. ‘He 
goes through life,’ it has been well said, ‘ listening for 
the true tOrd, which is not shut up in formal precepts, 
but revealed from time to time to the conscience; and 
this leaning upon God’s word is declared to be in 
Jahweh’s sight a proof of genuine righteousness.' He is 
the Father of the faithful, and the Friend of God. And 
that inward attitude of spirit is reflected in a character 
of singular loftiness and magnanimity, an unworldly 
and disinterested disposition which reveals no moral 
struggle, but is nevertheless the fruit of habitual con- 
verse with God. The few narratives which present the 
patriarch in a less admirable light only throw into 
bolder relief those ideal features of character in virtue 
of which Abraham stands in the pages of Scripture as 
one of the noblest types of Hebrew piety. 

J. Skinner. 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. — It was natural for the Jews 
to represent Abraham as welcoming his righteous 
descendants to the bliss of heaven. It was, also, not 
unusual for them to represent the state of the righteous 
as a feast. In the parable of I^k Jesus uses these 
figures to represent the blessedness of the dead Lazarus. 
He was reclining at the feast next to Abraham (cf. 
Mt 8“). A Rabbi of the third century, Adda Bar Ahaba, 
uses precisely this expression as a synonym for entering 
Paradise. Other Jewish writings occasionally represent 
Abraham as in a way overseeing the entrance of souls 
into Paradise. * Abraham’s Bosom,’ therefore, may very 
fairly be said to be a synonym for Paradise, where 
the righteous dead live in eternal bliss. There is no 
clear evidence that the Jews of Jesus’ day believed in 
an intermediate state, and it is unsafe to see in the term 
any reference to such a belief. Shailer Mathews. 

ABRECH.— A word of doubtful signification, tr. 
*Bow the knee,* in AV and RV (Gn 4H8 'then he 
made him [Josephl to ride in the second chariot which 
he had; and they cried before him. Bow the knee; 
and he set him over all the land of Egypt’). The 
word should be either Hebrew or Egyptian. An Assyr. 
etymology has been proposed, viz. abarakku, the title 
of one of the highest officials In the Assyrian Empire, 
but no such borrowings from Assyria are known in 
Egypt. Hebrew affords no likely explanation. Egyp- 
tian hitherto has furnished two that are possible; 

(1) ‘Praise!’ but the word is rare and doubtful; 

(2) abrak, apparently meaning ‘Attention!* ‘Have a 

care!* (Spiegel berg). The last seems the least im^ 
probable. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ABROHAH.— A station in the journeyings (Nu33*< “). 

ABSALOM (‘father is peace’). — Third son of David, 
by Maacah, daughter of Talmai, king of Oeshur (2 S 3*). 
His sister Tamar having been wronged by her half- 
brother Amnon, and David having failed to punish the 


criminal, Absalom assassinated Amnon and fled to 
Geshiir, where he spent three years (ch. 13). Joab 
procured his recall, but he was not admitted into his 
father’s presence. In his usual imperious fashion he 
next compelled Joab to bring about his full restoration 
( 142 »fl.). Then he assumed tiie position of heir-apparenl 
(15‘; cf. 1 S 8“, 1 K 16), and began undermining the 
loyalty of the people. Four (not ‘forty’) years after 
his return he set up the standard of rebellion at Hebron, 
a town which was well-affected towards him because it 
was his birthplace, and aggrieved against David because 
it was no longer the metropolis. The old king was 
taken by surprise, and fled to the east of the Jordan. 
On entering Jerusalem, Absalom publicly appropriated 
the royal harem, thus proclaiming the supersession of 
his father. By the insidious counsel of Hushai time was 
wasted in collecting a large army. But time was on 
David’s side. His veterans rallied round him; his 
seasoned captains were by his .side. When Absalom 
offered battle, near Mahanairn, the king’s only anxiety 
was lest his son should be slain. This really happened, 
through Joab’s agency. The father’s natural, but 
unseasonable, lamentation was cut short by the .soldier’s 
blunt remonstrance (2 S ). On the face of the 
history it i.s clear that, if Absalom lacked capacity, he 
possessed charm. His physical beauty contributed to 
this: 2 S 14*6-37 is prol)abVv a gloss, but certainly rests 
on a reliable tradition; the polling of the hair was a 
religious act. According to 2 S 18‘6, Absalom had no 
son; this Is more reliable than the statemeut in 2 8 14*7. 
It is said that later generations, following Pr 1 () 7 , always 
avoided the name Absalom, preferring the form Abi- 
shalom (which appears in 1 K If)* J. Taylou. 

ABSALOM (in Apoor.). — 1. The father of Mattathlas, 
one of the captains wiio .stood by Jonathan at Hazor 
(1 Mac ll’®«=Jos. Ant. xni. v. 7). It is perhaps the 
same Absalom whose son Jonathan was sent by 8imon 
to secure Joppa (1 Mac 13“=»Jos. Ant. xiii. vi. 4). 
2. An envoy sent by the Jews to Lysias (2 Mac n>7) 

ABUBUS. — Father of Ptolemy the murderer of Simon 
the Maccabee (1 Mac 16‘‘- J®). 

ABYSS. — The Jewish eschatology of the time of Christ 
conceived of the abode of departed spirits as a great 
abyss, in the midst of which was a lake of fire, intended 
I)rimarily as a place of punishment for the angels and 
giants, and accordingly for sirnuTs. Tile aliyss exisleci 
before the creation, and was tiie home of the various 
enemies of God, .such as the dragon and the beast. In 
the NT it is used only in Apocalyiise (AV ‘bottomless 
pit’) and in Ro 10^ and Lk S'** (AV ‘deep’). 

Shailer Mathews. 

ACACIA. — See SiirrriM Tree. 

ACCABA, 1 Es 530-Hagab, Ezr 2^«. 

ACCEPTANCE denotiis tlie being in favour with 
any one. In EV the noun is found only in Is 60^ but 
‘accept’ and ‘acceptable’ are used frequently both in 
OT and NT to express the acceptance of one man with 
another (Gn 32*«, Lk 4*<), but above all the acceptance 
of man with God, In OT the conditions of acceptance 
with God are sometimes ceremonial (Ex 283^ Ps 20*). 
But of themselves these are insuflicient (Gn 4® Am 5” 
Jer 141®- 12 )^ and only moral uprightness (Pr 21*. 
Job 42») and the sacrifices of a sincere heart (Ps 19’* 
119‘®«; cf. 40®®- ) are recognized a.s truly accept- 

able with God. In NT the grounds of the Divine 
acceptance are never ceremonial, but always spiritual 
(Ro 12L Ph 418, 1 p 2®). Jesus Christ is the type of 
perfect acceptance (Mk l“ll. He 10®® ). In Him as 
'the Beloved,' and through Him as the Mediator, men 
secure their religious standing and fundamental accept- 
ance with God (Eph 1*). In serving Him (Ro 
and following His example (1 P 2*®- *0. they become 
morally acceptable in the Father’s sight. 

J. C. Lambxrt* 
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ACCESS (Gr. prosagGgc ). — The wora occurs only in 
Ro 6®, Eph 3‘*, and the question (regarding which 
commentators are much divided) is whether it ought 
to be understood in the trails, sense as ‘introduction,’ 
the being brought near by another, or in the intrans. 
sense as ‘access’ or personal approach. The trans. 
sense is most in keeping with the ordinary use of the vb. 
prosagO in classical Gr. (cf. its use in 1 P 3‘* ‘that he 
might bring us to God’) — the idea suggested being that 
of a formal introduction into a royal presence. ‘ Access,’ 
moreover, does not so well express the fact that we 
cannot approach God in our own right, but need Christ to 
introduce us; cf. ‘by (RV ‘through’] whom’ (Ro 5®), 
‘through him’ (Eph 2*“), ‘in whom’ (3^®). The word 
‘access’ doe‘s not occur in Hebrews, but the writer has 
much to say on the subjexit of our approach to God 
through Christ, esp. for the purpose of prayer (4‘<® ) 
and worship (10>'’® ). J. C. Lambert. 

AOOO.— Jg !•■’. See Ptolemais. 

ACGOS (1 Mac S'^). — Grandfather of one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabeus in b.c. 161. 
Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz, the name of a priestly 
family (1 Ch Ezr 2«i). 

ACCURSED. — See Ban. 

ACELDAMA. — See Akeldama. 

ACHAIA. — This name was originally applied to a 
strip of land on the N. coast of the Peloponneae. On 
annexing Greece and Macedonia as a province in b.c. 
146, tlie Romans applied the name Achaia to the whole 
of that country. In n.c. 27 two provinces were formed, 
Macedonia and Achaia; and the latter included Thessaly, 
iEtolia, AcarnarUa, and some part of Epirus, with 
Euba*a and most of the Cyclades. It was governed 
in St. Paul’s time by a proconsul of the second grade, 
with headquarters at Corinth (Ac 18*®). ‘Hellas’ 
(Ac 20®) is tile nativi*. Gr(*ek name corresponding to the 
Roman ‘Achaia.’ There were Jewish settlements in 
this province, at Corinth, Athens, etc. (Ac 17‘® 18<- ®), 
and the work of St. Paul began amongst them and was 
carried on by Apollos (1 and 2 Cor. passim, Ac 17**® • 
18. 19>). A. SOUTER. 

ACHAICUS. — The name of a member of the Church 
at Corinth. He was with Stephanas and Fortunatus 
(1 Co 16*7* ) when they visited St. Paul at Ephesus 
and ‘refreshed his spirit.’ Nothing more is certainly 
known of him. As slave.s were often named from the 
country of their birth, it i.s a probable conjecture that 
he was a siave. born in Achaia. J. G, Tasker. 

ACHAN. — Son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah (Jos 7'). 
It i.s brought home to Joslma (Jos 7**®) that the defeat 
at .\i was due to the fact of Jahweh’s cov^enant hav- 
ing been tran.sgres.sed. An inquiry is instituted, and 
Achan is singled out as the transgressor. He confe.sses 
that after the capture of .bTicho he had hidden part of 
the spoil, the whole of which had been placed under the 
ban (chlrem), i.e. devoted to Jahweh, and was therefore 
unlawful for man to touch. According to the usage of 
the times, both he and his family are stoned, and their 
dead bodies burned — the latter an even more terrible 
punishment in the eyes of ancient Israel. The sentence 
is carried out 4n the valley of Achor (‘troubling’). 
According to Jos 7“> this valley wa.s so called after 
.\chan, the ‘troubler’ of Israel. Later his name was 
changed to Achar to correspond more closely with the 
name of the valley (1 Ch 2®). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ACHAR. — See Achan. 

ACHBOR (‘mouse’ or ‘jerboa’). — 1. An Edomite 
<Gn 36*»). 2. A courtier under Josiah, son of Micaiah 

(2 K 22*®- and father of Elnathan (Jer 26“ om. 
LXX, 36*«). Called Abdon (2 Ch 34®<»). 

AOHIAOHARUS, the nephew of Tobit, was governor 
under Sarchedomis *= Esarhaddon (To 1®* etc.). The 
nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud (1 Ch 8®). 


ACHIAS. — An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1®), om Ited 
in Ezr. and 1 Es. 

ACHIM (perhaps a shortened form of Jehoiachim), 
an ancestor of our Lord (Mt 1*<). 

AOHIOR (‘brother of light’). — A general of the Am- 
monites (Jth 6® etc.), afterwards converted to Judaism 
(ch. 14). 

ACHIPHA (1 Es 5®*). — His children were among the 
’temple servants’ or Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called Hakupha, Ezr 2®*, Neh 7®®. 

ACHISH. — The king of Gath to whom David fled for 
refuge after the massacre of the priests at Nob (IS 21*®). 
In 1 S 27* he is called ‘the son of Maoch’ (pos.sibly— 
‘son of Maacah,’ 1 K 2®®). He received David with his 
band of 600 men, and assigned him the city of Ziklag 
in the S. of Judah. Despite the wishes of Achish, the 
other Phil, princes refused to let David take part in the 
final campaign against Saul. [‘ Achish’ should be read 
for ‘ Abimelech’ in Ps 34 (title). J 

ACHMETHA. — The Ecbatana of the Greeks and 
Romans, modern Hamadan. It was the capital of 
Media (in Old Persian Haghmatdna), It is mentioned 
but once in the canonical books (Ezr 6*), as the place 
where the archives of the reign of Cyrus were deposited. 
It is several times mentioned in the Apocrypha (2 MacO®. 
To 3® 6® 14*®* . Jth l*ff ). J. F. McCurdy. 

ACHOR (‘?meg ‘dfchfJr, ‘Vale of Grief’). — Here Achan 
(wh. see), with his family, was stoned to death. It 
lay on the boundary between Judah and Benjamin 
(Jos 15® etc.). Guthe identifies it with the plain south 
of Jericho, between the mountains on the west, and 
Jordan and the Dead Sea on the east. W&dy Kelt, a 
tremendous gorge which breaks down from the mountain 
W. of Jericho, probably formed the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin. In the mouth of this valley, it 
seems likely, the execution took place. W. Ewino. 

ACHSAH (1 CJh 2<®, AV Achsa). — The daughter of 
Caleb. Her father promised her in marriage to the 
man who should capture Debir or Kiriath-sepher — a feat 
accomplished by Othnlel, the brother of Caleb. Her 
dowry of a south land (Negeb) was Increased by the 
grant of ‘the upper springs and the nether springs’ 
(Jos 15*»-*®, Jg 1®-*®). 

ACHSHAPH. — About 17 miles E. of Tyre, now called 
Jksaf or Kesaf, on N.E. border of territory assigned to 
Asher (Jos 19“). Its king joined Jabin’s confederacy, 
which was defeated by Joshua, and the ruler of Achshaph 
was amongst the slain (Jos 11* 12®®). J. Taylor. 

ACHZIB. — 1. A town in Asher (Jos 19*»), from which 
the natives could not be dislodged (Jg 1®*); it lay on the 
coa.st between Acre and Tyre. The early geographers 
called it Ekdippa: now ez-Zib. 2. In the 8. of the 
Shephelah (Jos 15”), near Mareshah. Mic 1*< predicts 
that Achzib shall be to the kings of Judah achzab 
(‘deceptive’), a stream whose waters fail when most 
needed (cf. Jer 15*®). J. Taylor. 

ACRA. — See Jerusalem, I. 3, II. 2. 

ACRE. — See Weights and Measures. 

ACROSTIC. — Acrostic poems, i.e. poems in whidh 
initial letters recurring at regular intervals follow some 
definite arrangement, occur to the number of 14 in the 
OT; another instance is Sir 51 ‘® ®®. All these are of 
a simple type, and are so planned that the initials re- 
curring at fixed intervals follow the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet; thus the first section of the poem begins 
with the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, aleph; the 
second with the second letter, beth ; and so on down to the 
twenty-second and last letter, taw. The interval between 
the several letters consi.sts of a regular number of lines. 
In Pss 111. 112 this interval is one line; in Pss 25. 34. 
145, Pr 31*®-®*, Sir 51*®**®, and in the fragment, which 
does not clearly extend beyond the thirteenth letter, 
contained in Nah 1. the iuter^al Is 2 lines: in La 4 it ^ 
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2 longer lines, in chs. 1 and 2 it is 3 longer lines; in 
Pss 9 and 10 (a single continuous poem), and in Ps 37, 
it is 4 lines. In La 3, where the interval between each 
successive letter of the alphabet is 3 long lines, each of 
each set of three lines begins with the same letter; 
and similarly in Ps 119, where the interval is 16 lines, 
each alternate line within each set of 16 begins with 
the same letter. 

Certainly in La 2. 3 and 4 , and, according to the order of 
theversesmtheLXX,inPr31 .probably also in Pa 34(where 
the sense seems to require the transposition of v. and v. 
and in Ps 9. the sixteenth and aeventeenth letters of the 
Hebrew alpnabot occupy respectively i he seventeenth and 
sixteenth places in the acrostic scheme. The reason for 
this is unknown. 

Comparatively few of the.se poems have comedown 
to us intact. They have suffered from accidental errors 
of textual tran.smi.s.sion, and probably also from editorial 
alterations. In .some cases an entire strophe has drop [>ed 
out of the text; thus the .sixth strophe (of 2 lin(?s) has 
fallen out between v.® and vJ in Ps 34. and the fourteenth 
between v.i* and v,*^ of Ps H.'S, though in the latter 
case it still stood in the Hebrew MS from which the 
Greek version was made. Occasionally lines have been 
inserted, as. apparently, in more than one place in 
Ps 37, and in Nah Hut such corruption of the text 
is really serious only in Ps 9 f., Nah 1, and «ir 51 *^ 

The earliest of these fifteen poems are probably La 2 
and 4, which may have been written in the earlier half 
of the 6th cent. b.c. ; but the custom of writing such 
poem.s may have been much more ancient. Perhaps tlie 
latest of the poems is Sir (about n.c. 180), but the 
Jews continued to compose sucli poems long after this. 

The English reader will find the strophes clearly dis- 
tinguished, and the initial Hebrew letters with their 
names in English lettfirs indicated, in the RV of Ps 119. 
Unfortunately the RV does not give the initials in 
the other poems; but they will be found. In the case of 
the Psalm.s, in (for example) Kirkpatrick’s I*s<Ums 
(Cambridge Bible), Cheyne’s Book of Psalms, Driver’s 
Parallel Psalter. For La 2 and 4 see Expositor, 1906 
(April) (G. A. Smith); for Nah 1, Expositor, ISOS 
(Sept.), pP- 207-220 [G. B. Gray], or Driver, Centunj 
Bible, p. 26 f. Common though it is in other litera- 
tures and with sucn rnediaeval Jewish poets as Ibn Ezra, 
no decisive instance of the type of acro.stic in which 
the initial letters compose a name, has been found in the 
OT, though some have detected tins name Simeon (or 
Simon) thus given in Ps 110. Pss 25 and 34 contain 
each an additional strophe at the close of the alphabetic 
strophes; in each case the first word of the. verse is a 
part of the Hebrew verb pUdHh, ‘to redeem,’ and it has 
been suggested that the autiior or a copyist has thus left 
us a clue to his name — Pedahel-, but interesting as this 
suggestion is, it is for several reasons doubtful. 

G. B. Gray. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 1. Summary of con- 
tents.— The fifth book of our NT gives the history 
of the Church from the A.Hcen.sion till c , a.d. 61. It 
may be divided into two parts, one of which describe.s 
the early history (‘ Acts of Peter ’ and * Acts of the 
Hellenists'), and the other the life of St. Paul C Act.s of 
Paul’) from his conversion to his impri.sonment at 
Rome. The two parts overlap each other; yet a clear 
division occurs at 13^ from which point forwards the 
Pauline journeys are described by one who for a con- 
siderable part of them was a fellow-traveller. The 
parallelism between Peter and Paul is very striking, 
corresponding deeds and events being related of each; 
and this peculiarity was thought by the Tdbingen 
school to betray a fictitious author, who compose*! his 
narrative so as to show the equality of Peter and Paul. 
Though this conclusion Is arbitrary, the parallelism 
thows us that the author, whoever he was. selected hi.s 
facts with great care end with a set purpose. 

2, Unity of authorship.— From l6>o onwards, the 
writer, who never names himself, frequentlv betrays 


his presence a.s a fellow-traveller by using the pronoun 
‘we.’ It is generally conceded that these ‘we’ sections 
are genuine notes of a companion of St. Paul. But 
some assert that the author of Acts was a later writer 
who incorporated in ills work extracts from a diary 
contemporary with the events described. These critics 
see in the book traces of four strata, and assert that it 
is a compilation of the same nat iirt* a.s the Pentateuch, 
the Book of Knock, and the Apostolic Cor\ solutions. 
Now no doubt our aullior used .sources, in some parts 
of his book written .sources. But if lie were a 2nd cent, 
compiler, we ought to be able to dtdect interpolations 
from difference.s of style (as we do in A post. Const.), 
and oft(‘n Irom anachronisms. Moreover, seeing that 
he was at least a niari of great literary ability, it is 
remarkable that lie was so clumsy as to retain the 
pronoun ‘we’ if he was a late writer copying a l.st 
cent, source. His style is the sanu' throughout, and 
no anaehronisins have been really brought borne* to 
him; his interests are those of the Isl, nut of the 2nd 
(•(‘iitury (§8). Further, the d bird (iospel is clearly, from 
identity of style and the exprt'ss claim in Ac 1‘ (cf. 
Lk D), by our author, and yrt the Gospel is now gener- 
ally adrnit‘ed to have been written by r. a.d. SI). Thus 
we may, with Harnack, fll^^miss the compilation tlieory 

3. The author.- Internal e\id('rue, il the unity 
authorship be admitted, .‘•hov\s that the writer was a 
clo.se companion of St. I'niil. Now, if we take the 
names of the Apostle's corni)anions given in lln* Epistles, 
we shall find that all hut four inu.'-t he excluded, whether 
as having j()iu(*d him after his aiiDal at Home (for the 
author made th(* voyage with him, 27 L, or as being 
mentioned in Acts in a manner inconsistent with author- 
ship (.so, e.(j., Timothy, dychicus, Aristarchus, Mark, 
Prisoa, Aquila, d'rophimus must be excluded), or as 
having deserl<‘<l him, or us being Roriiun Cdiristiaiis 
and recent friends, d’wo of the four iCre.scens and 
Je.sn.s Justus.) an? in.^ignitifanl, and had no spedally 
intimate connexion with the Apostle. We havi* only 
ddtiis and Luke left. Neitlier is meiitioiiCMl in Acts; 
both were important ])ei."(ins. But for 2 dd 4'®' we 
must have conjectured that these w(‘re two names for 
the .same person. We liiui* then to (‘hoosi* between 
them, and Patristic evidence 4) leads ns to choose 
Luke. But why is d'itus not iiu'ntioned in Acts? 
It cannot be (as Lightfoot suggests) that he was 
unimportant (cf. 2 Co. jos.^im), but perhaps Luke's 
.silence is due to ddtiis being his near relation 
(Harn.say); cf. Exit. T. xviii. [ilMiTl 335, 3Sl). 

The author was a Gentile, not ji .lew (('ol 4"’^- ''’), a enn- 
clusion to which a consideration of his interests would lead 
us (§ R; pee also Ac ‘in their language’). He was a 
physiciarj (Col 4'^), arul had (piite pr<)i)al>ly studied at the 
iJniversity of Athens, wdn'ie heseeiTiH rjuiteat home tlough 
not present at the Athenian st’ene.s he describes (Ac 17'““). 
His native country Is disputed. A Prefocc to Luke, thought 
to be not later than the 3rcl cent., mys that be was 'by 
nation a Syri.an of Antioch’; and Eusebius (HE ill. 4), 
using a vague phrase, soys that he was, ‘a*'t‘ordingto))irth, 
of thosefroin Antioch’; while later writers like Jerome follow 
Eusebius. Certainly we should never have guessed this 
from the cold way in which the Syrian Antioch ts mentioned 
in Acts. 8ome( llackham, Rendall) conjecturethat Pisidian 
Antioch Is really meant, a.s the scenes in the neighbourhood 
of that city are .so vivid that the description might W'ell be 
by an eye-witness. But the ‘we’ st'clions had not yet 
begun, and thi.s seems decisive against, the writer haying 
been present. Others (Ramsay, Renan) believe the writer 
to have been a Maf?edf)nian of Philippi, since he took so 
greatan interest in tho*4airns of that colony (16^2). Indeed, 
Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 202 ff.) propounds the ingenious con- 
jecture that Luke, having met Ihiul at Troas accidentally 
(16'®; it could not have been l)y appointment, as Paul had 
not meant to go there), was the ' certain man of Macedonia’ 
who appeared in t he vision " 1 6“): it must have been someone 
whom the Aptislle knew by sight, for otherwise he could 
not have told that he was a Macedonian. This is a very 
tempting conjecture. J.uke need not have been a new 
convert at that time. On the other hand, it must be said 
that against his having been a native of Philippi are thi 
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fuels that he hjid mi home t, lie re, but went to lodge with 
l,ydia (10**’), a!\d that he o»ily KuppoMcd that there was a 
Jewish place of prayer at I'hilippi (16''’ KV). His interest 
in Philippi may rather l.)e ae.c'ounted for by his having been 
left, in charge of the Church there (17* 2{y'; in the interval 
between 8t. Paulas leaving Philippi and his return there the 

a ronoun ‘they’ is used). Vet he Avas quite probably a 
[acedonian [Ac 27-^ is not against thisl, of a Greek family 
once settled at Antioch; he was a Gentile not without 
some contempt for the Jews, and certainly not a Roman 
citizen like 8t. Paul. His Greek nationality shows itself 
in his calling the Maltese ‘ barbarians’ (28^), i.e. non-Greek 
speaking, and in many other ways. 

4. Patristic testimony.- There are probable refer- 
ences to Acts in Clement of Korntj (c. A.n. 95), who seems 
to refer to 13'-” 20^5 etc.; and in Ignatiu.s (c. a.d. 110), 
who apparently refers to al.so in Polycarp (c. Ill); 
almost certainly in the Martyrdom, of Polycarp {c. a.d. 
155): and full quotations are found at the end of the 
2nd cent, in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Irenieus, all of whom ascribe the book to Luke. So 
also the Muratorian Fragment (c. a.d. 200). Moreover, 
the apocryphal Acts, some of them of the 2nd cent., 
are built on our canonical Acts and their authors must 
have known the latter. 

6. Style. -The book is not a tthronological biography; 
there are few indications of time (11-” cf. Lk 
yet the writer often uses vague phrases like ‘after some 
days,’ which may indicate intcTvals of days, months, 
or years. He seizes critical features, and pas.ses over 
unessential <letails. Thus he does not relate the eventfl 
of the years spent by St. Paul in Tarsus (IP"), probably 
as being years of education in which no striking event 
oeeurred. So he tells us practically nothing of the 
missionary jourri<*y through Cyprus (13"), though much 
work irmst have been done among the Jews then; 
vvhih* great spac(' is gi\ en to the epoch-making interview 
with Sergius Puulus. The \vrit<‘r leaves a goo<l deal 
to be understood; he states facts, and leaves the reader 
to deduee the causes or inferences; he r(‘porls directions 
or intentions, and leaves it to be inferred that they 
were carried into effect, e.g. 13^ (no rea.son given for 
Elymas' opposition, it is not explicitly said that Paul 
preached to the proconsul), 13‘=* (the reason for Mark’s 
departure not stated, nor yet for Paul and Barnabas 
going to Pisidia?! Antioch), 10^ (no reason given for the 
Philippi j)r;etors’ change of attitude), 17'® (not said 
that the injunction was obeyed, but from 1 Th 3' we 
see that Timothy liad rejoined Paul at Athens and 
was sent away again to Macedonia, whence he came in 
.‘\c IS® to Corinth), 20'® (not stated that they arrived 
in time for Pentecost, but it must be understood), 27'*® 
(it must be inferred that the injunction was obeyed). 

6. Crises in the history. — The.se may be briefly 
indicated. They include the Day of Pentecost (the 
birthday of the Church); the appointment of the Seven 
(among them Nicholas, a ‘i>ro.selyte of righleousne.ss, 
i.e. a Gentile who had become a circumcised Jew); 
the conversion of St. Paul; the episode of Cornelius 
(who was only a ‘ proselyte of the gate,’ or ‘ God-fearing,’ 
one who was brought into relation with the Jews by 
obeying certain elementary rules, such, probably, as 
those of 15'^", but not circumcised (this is disputed; 
see Nicolas]; this means, therefore, a further step 
towards Pauline Christianity); the first meeting of 
Paul and Barnabas with a Roman official in the 
persor of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus, the initial step in 
the great plan of St. Paul to make Christianity the 
religion of the Roman Empire (.see 7; henceforward 
the author calls Saul of Tarsus by liis Homan name, 
one which he must have borne all along, for the purposes 
of his Roman citizenship); the Council of Jerusalem, 
the vindication of Pauline teaching by the Church; 
the call to Macedonia, not a.s being a pa.ssing from one 
continent to another, for the Romans had not this 
geographical idea, nor yet as a passing over to a strange 
pe!ople, but partly as a step forwards in the great plan, 
the entering into a new Roman province, and especially 


the association for the first lime with the authoi X *, 
the residence at Corinth, the great city on the Homan 
highway to the East, where Gallio’s action paved the 
way for the appeal to Cae.sar; and the apprehension at 
Jerusalem. These are related at length. Another 
cri.si.s is probably hinted at, the acquittal of St. Paul; 
for even if the book were written before that took place 
(§ 9), the release must have become fairly obvious to all 
towards the end of the two years’ sojourn at Rome 
(cf. Ph 224). 

7. Missionary plan of St. Paul. — (a) The author 

de.scribes the Apostle as beginning new missionary 
work by seeking out the Jews first; only when they 
would not listen he turned to the Gentiles, 13®- 141 

16'® (no synagogue at Philipui, only a ‘place of jirayer’) 
17'^- (the words ‘as his custom was’ are decisive) 
1710. iftf. ig4. 6. 19 i98f. 2S'7; we may perhaps understand 
the same at places where it is not expressly mentioned, 
147. 21. 2,1^ or the Jews may have been weak and without 
a synagogue in those pla(;e.s, — ih) St. Paul utilizes the 
Roman Empire to spread the go.si>(>l along its lines of 
communication. He was justifiably proud of his 
Roman citizeiLship (16®7 222®® etc.; cf. Ph 1*^ [RVm] 320, 
Eph 2'®). He .seems to have formed the great idea of 
Christianity being the religion of the Roman Empire, 
though not confined to it. Hence may be understood 
his zeal for Gentile liberty, and hi.s breaking away from 
the idea of Jewish exclusiveness. In his missionary 
journeys he confines himself (if the South Galatian 
theory be accejited; see art. Galatians (Epistles to 
the]) to the great roads of traffic in the Empire. He 
utilizes the Greek language to spread Christian influence, 
just as the Roman Empire used it to spread its civilizai- 
tion in the far East, where it never attempted to force 
Latin (for even tlie Roman colonies in the East spoke 
Greek, keeping J.atin for state occasions). Paul and 
Barnabas, then, jireachi'd in Greek; they clearly did not 
know Lycaonian (cf. Ac 14" with 14'*). The Scriptures 
were not translated into the languages of Asia Minor, 
which were probably not written languages, nor even 
into Latin till a later age. 

Following the same iilea.t he author represents the Roman 
officials in the colonic.s as more favourable to Si. Paul than 
the magistrates of the ordinary Greek cities. Contrast 
the ac'count of the conduct of the Greek magistrates at 
Iconium and Thessaloriica who were active against him. 
or of the Court of the Areopagus at Athena -wdio were con- 
temptuous, w ith the silence about the action of the Roman 
magistrates of Pisidian Antioch and Lystra, or the explicit 
statemcuus about Sergiu.s Paulus, Gallio, Felix, Festua, 
Claudius I.ysias and Julius the centurion, who were more 
or le.s.s fair or friendly. Even t he pnetors at Philippi ended 
byapologizing profusely when they discovered Paurs status. 

8. The writer’s interests. -It is interesting to observe 
tbe.se. as tlu'y will lead us to an approximate date 
for the work. There is no better test than such an 
inquiry for the detection of a forgery or of a com- 
pilation. The principal interest is obviously St. Paul 
and his inis.sion. To this the preliminary history of 
the Twelve and of the beginnings of Christianity leads 
up. The writer emphasizes especially St. Paul’s dealings 
with Roman ofIi(“ials. Of minor interests we notice 
medicine, as we should expect from ‘the beloved 
physician’; and the rival science of sorcery; the position 
and inlluenco of women (P* 8®- '* 9® 13®« 16'* 17*- i*- ®* 
21®- » 22* etc.: in Asia Minor women had a much more 
prominent position than in Gret'ce proper) ; the organiza- 
tion of the Church (2*'®- 4®*®- 6'® 8®® IS*®- 19'®- etc.); 
Divine intervention to overrule human projects (note 
especially the remarkable way in which St. Paul was 
led to Troas, lO®-"); and navigation. This last interest 
cannot but strike the most cursory reader. The voyages 
and harbours are described minutely and vividly, 
while the land journeys are only just mentioned. Yet 
the writer was clearly no professional sailor. He de- 
scribe.s the drifting in 272* as a zigzag course when ii 
must have been straight ; he is surprised at their passing 
Cyprus on a different side when going westwai^ froor 
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that an which they had passed it going eastward 
(27* 21>), though that was, and is, the normal course in 
autumn for sailing vessels (Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 317). 
It has been truly remarked by Ramsay db. p. 22) 
that the writer’s interests and views are incompatible 
with the idea of a 2nd cent, compiler; e.j/. the view 
of the Roman officials, and the optimistic tone, would 
oe impossible after the persecution of Domltian — or 
even (we may add) after that of Nero, 

9. Date.— From the reasoning of §§ 2, 8 (see also 
§ 12) we must reject the idea of a 2nd cent, compiler, 
and decide between a date at the end of the two years 
at Rome, 28’®^- (Blass, Salmon, Headlam, Rackham), 
and a later date 70-80 a,d, (Ramsay, Sanday, Harnack, 
and most of those who ascribe tiie book to Luke). — 
(o) For the former date we note that there is no reference 
to anything after the Roman imprisonment, to the 
martyrdom of James the Lord’s brother in a,i>. 62, 
or to the Neronian j)ersecution in a.d. 64, or to the 
death of Peter and Paul (contrast the allusion to Peter’s 
death in Jn 21‘9), or to the Fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 
70. Also there is good reason to believe from the 
Pastoral Epistles, from Ecclesiastical history, and from 
a priori reasons, that St. Paul was released .soon after 
the two years; but we should gather that our author 
did not know for certain the result of the appeal 
to Cffisar. He could hardly have known that the 
Apostle’s expectation that he would not again see the 
Ephesian elders was falsified, or he would not have 
left 20*8 without remark [but see Paul, i. 4 (d)J. The 
optimistic tone (§ 8 ), contrasting so greatly with that of 
the Apocalypse, points in the same direction; as also 
does the absence of any reference to the Pauline Epi.stles, 
which we should expect if 15 or 20 years had elapsed 
since they were written; and of any explanation of the 
apparent contradiction between Galatians and Acts 
(see art. Galatians (Epistle to the]). On tiie other 
hand, it is quite likely that a close companion of St. Paul 
would be the last to have, as long as he was with him, 
a copy of his correspondence. — {b) For the later date, 
A.D. 70-80, it is sugge.sted that Luke contemplated a 
third volume, and so ended his second abruptly (cf. Ih 
properly ‘first treatise,’ not ‘former’; but in late 
Greek comparatives and superlatives were frequently 
confused, cf. 1 Co 13^3 RVm). It is also thought that 
Lk 21*® must have been written after the taking of 
JSerusalem, and that a fortiori Acts must be later; 
and that the atmosphere of the Flavian period may 
be detected in it. For an alleged borrowing of Acts 
from Josephus, and for further remarks on the date, 
see artt. Luke (Gospel acc. to] and Theudas. To 
the present writer the earlier date given above seems 
the more probable. 

10. Sources. — The author had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting information. For the last part of 
the book he was his own informant, or he had access 
to St. Paul. John Mark would tell him of the deliverance 
of St. Peter and of the mission to Cyprus (12»-13‘*). 
For the ‘Acts of the Hellenists' (chs. 6-8) and for the 
Cornelius episode he would have Philip the Evangelist 
as an authority, for he spent two years at Cwsarea; 
and perhaps also Cornelius himself. He had perhaps 
visit^ the Syrian Antioch, and could get from the 
leaders of the Church there (e.p. Manaen) informa- 
tion about the events which happened there. The first 
five chapters remain. Here he had to depend entirely 
on others; he may have used written documents 
similar to those mentioned in Lk 1‘, though he may 
also have questioned those at Jerusalem who had 
witnessed the events. Dr. Blass thinks that Luke here 
used an Aramaic document by Mark; this is pure conjec- 
ture, and it is quite uncertain if Luke knew Aramaic. 

11. The Bezan codex.— This great Uncial MS (D, now at 
Cambridge) , supported by some MSS of the Old I^tin Version, 
presents a strikingly different text from that of the other 
great Greek MSS, and has also many additions, especially 


ADAH 

in Acts. Dr. Blass’ theory is that the variations in Acts 
come from Luke’s having made two drafts of the b^k, 
though he would admit that some of the readings of D are 
interoolations. He thinks that the ‘ Bezan ’ Acts represents 
the first draft, the ‘ Bezan ’ Luke the second draft. But 
the Bezan text of Acts is too smooth, and its readings are 
too often obviously added to ease a rough phrase, for it to 
be ori/pnal. It is more probable that it represents a revision 
made in Asia Minor in the 2nd cent, by one who was very 
familiar with the localities described. Many scholars, 
however, think that it preserves a large number of true 
and authentic readings which have been lost in the other 
great MSS; but this seems doubtful. — In ll** this MS 
(supported by Augustine), by in.serting ‘we,’ makes the 
writer to have been present at Syrian Antioch when Agabus 
prophesied. 

12. Accuracy of Acts. — This is most important, a.s 
it would be almost impossible for a late writer to avoid 
pitfalls when covering so large a ground. Instances 
of remarkable accuracy are: (o) the proconsul in 
Cyprus (13U. which had only been under the rule of 
the Senate for a short time when St. Paul came there, 
and afterwards ceased to be so governed — otherwise 
the governor would have been a ‘proprietor.’ An 
inscription in Cyprus is dated ‘in the proconsulship of 
Paulus.’ (6) So the proconsul in Achaia (18*’); this 
province had been off and on imitetl to Macedonia. 
At one time separated and governed by a proprietor 
and then united, a few years before St. Paul’s visit it 
had been again separated and governed by a proconsul, 
•(r) The ‘first men’ at Pisidian Antioch (IS^o), i.e. the 
Duumviri and the ‘First Ten.’ This last title was 
only given (as here) to a board of magistrates in Greek 
cities of the Ea.st; in Roman colonies in Italy the name 
was given to tho.se who stood first on the Senate roll. 
id) The ‘first man’ in Malta (28D and (c) the ‘poUt- 
archs’ (‘rulers of the city’) at Thessalonica (17*; prob- 
ably a local Macedonian title), are both attested by 
inscriptions. (/) The old Court of the Areopagus at 
Athens (17‘»), which really ruled the city,- though it 
was a ‘free city,’— as the demos or popular a.s.sembly 
had lost its authority. (</) The ‘Asiarchs’ at Ephesus 
(19*i RVm), the presidents of the ‘Common Council’ 
of the province in cities where there was a temple of 
Rome and the Emperor; they superintended the worship 
of the Emperor. Tht;ir friendliness to St, Paul is a 
sure sign of an early date, for tin; book could only have 
been written while the Imperial policy was still neutral 
to Christianity, or at least while the njernory of that 
time was still green. Contrast the enmity between 
Christianity and this Rome w^orship depicted in Rev 2‘* 
13>* etc. No 2nd cent, author could have written thus. 
Qi) The details of the last voyage, thoroughly tested 
by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, who sailed over the w'hole 
course. — Again.st all this it i.s alleged that there are 
contradictions between Acts and Galatians (see art. 
on that EpivStle); but these vanish on examination, 
especially if we accept the ‘South Galatian’ theory. 
Instances of minute accuracy such as those given above 
show that we have in Acts a history of great Importance 
and one that is most trustworthy. The accuracy can 
only come from the book being a genuine contem- 
porary record. A. J. Maclean. 

AOUB (I Es 5>‘). — His sons were among the 'temple 
servants' who returned with Zerubbabel. Called Bak- 
buk, Ezr 2“, Neh 7”. 

AOUD (1 Es 5*®). — His sons were among the ‘temple 
servants’ who returned from captivity with Zerubbabel. 
Called Akkub, Ezr 2^*; omitted in Neh 7. 

ADADAH (Jos 15®). — A city of Judah In the Negeb; 
perhaps a corrupt re.adlng for Ararah, i.e. Aroer oi 
1 8 80 **. 

ADAH. — 1. One of the two wives of Lamech, and 
mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4‘»- »®). The name pos- 
sibly means ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab, ghaddt), Lamecb’s 
other wife being named *Zillah’“ ‘shadow,’ ‘darkness.’ 
2. Daughter of Eion, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
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of Esau (On 36®). In Gn 26“ (P) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is named 
Basemath (wh. see). 

ADAIAH (‘Jehovah has adorned').—!. The 
maternal grandfather of Josiah, 2 K 22 ^ 2. A Levite, 
1 Ch 6 *^ called Iddo in v.®^ 3. A son of Shimei (in 

v.^* Shema) the Benjamite, 1 Ch 8 *^ 4. The son of 
Jeroham, a priest, and head of a family in Jerusalem, 
1 Ch 9^®. 6 . The father of Maaseiah, a captain who 

helped to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 2 Ch 23‘. 
6 . One of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr 10®“. 7. Another of a different 

family of Bani, who had committed the same offence, 
Ezr 10*®. 8 . A descendant of Judah by Pharez, Neh 
11*. 9 . A Levite of the family of Aaron, Neh 11‘*; 
probably the same as No. 4. 

AHAT.TA (Est 0*). — The fifth of the sons of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. 

ADAM. — The derivation is doubtful. The most 
plausible is that which connects it with the Assyr. 
addmu, ‘make,’ ‘produce’; man is thus a ‘creature’ — 
one made or produced. Some derive it from a root 
signifying ‘red’ (cf. Edom, Gn 25*®), men being of a 
ruddy colour in the district where the word originated. 
The Biblical writer (Gn 2 ^) explains it, according to his 
frequent practice, by a play on the word 'adQmdh, 
‘ground’; but that is itself derived from the same 
root ‘red.’ The word occurs in the Heb. 31 times in 
Gn l*-5*. In most of these it is not a proper name, 
and the RV has rightly substituttHl ‘man’ or ‘the 
man’ in some verses where AV has ‘Adam.’ But 
since the name signifies ‘mankind,’ homo, Mefisch, not 
‘a man,’ vir, Mann (see 5®), the narrative appears to be 
a description, not of particular historical events in the 
life of an individual, but of the beginnings of human life 
(ch. 2), human sin (ch. 3), human genealogical descent 
( 41 . 16 51 - 6 ), In a few passages, if the text is sound, the 
writer slips into the use of Adam as a proper name, but 
only in 5 *-* does it stand unmistakably for an individual. 

1. The creation of man is related twice, 1 *-®® (P) 
and 2 ^ (J). The former pas.sage is the result of philo- 
sophical and theological reflexion of a late date, which 
had taught the writer that man is the climax of creation 
because his per.sonality partakes of the Divine (and in 
6 * this prerogative is handed on to his offspring); but 
the latter is written from the naive and primitive stand- 
point of legendary tradition, which dealt only with 
man’s recc'ption of physical life (see next article). 

2. Man’s primitive condition, 2 ®-®* (J). The story 
teaches: that man has work to do in life ( 2 **); that he 
needs a counterpart, a help who shall be ‘meet for 
him' (vv.‘® 21 -5»); that man is supreme over the beasts 
in the intellectual ability, and therefore in the authority, 
which he possesses to assign to them their several 
names (vv.i® ®®); that man, in his primitive condition, 
was far from being morally or socially perfect; he was 
simply in a state of savagery, but from a moral stand- 
point innocent, because he had not yet learned the mean- 
ing of right and wrong (v.**); and this bli.ssfui ignorance 
is also portrayed by the pleasures of a luxuriant garden 
or park (vv.* “). 

3 . The Fall, 2 »«f 3 (J). But there came a point in 
human evolution when man became conscious of a 
command — the earliest germ of a recognition of an 
'ought' (2^®'- 3*); and this at once caused a stress 
and strain between his lower animal nature, pictured 
as a serpent, and his higher aspirations after obedience 
(8* **) (iV.B. — The serpent is nowhere, in the OT, identified 
with the devil; the idea is not found till Wis 2®*]; by a 
deliberate following of the lower nature against which 
he had begun to strive, man first caused sin to exist 
(V.*); with the instant result of a feeling of shame (v.®), 
and the world-wide consequence of pain, trouble, and 
death (vv.m -»»), and the cessation for ever of the former 
state of innocent ignorance and bliss (w.*®***). 


On the Babylonian affinities with the story of Adam, 
see Creation, Eden. A. H. M‘Neii.e. 

ADAM IN THE NT.— A. In the Gospels.—!. In 

Mt 19* II Mk 10«-® Jesus refers to Gn 1 ®L His answer 
to the Pharisees is intended to show that the provision 
made for divorce in the Mosaic law (Dt 24‘) was only a 
concession to the hardness of men's hearts. The truer 
and deeper view of marriage must be based on a morality 
which takes its stand iii)on the primeval nature of man 
and woman. And with His quotation He couples one 
from Gn 2“ (see also Eph 6 ®‘). The same result is 
reached In Mt., but with a transposition of the two parts 
of the argument. 

2. In Lk 3*® the ancestry of Je.sus is traced up to 
Adana. As a Gentile wanting for Gentiles, St. Luke took 
every opportunity of insisting upon the universal power 
of the gospel. Jesus is not, as in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
a descendant of Abraham only, but of the man to whom 
all mankind trace their origin. But further, the same 
Evangelist who relates the fact of the Virgin-birth, and 
records that Christ was, in His own proper Person, 
‘Son of God’ (1“), claim.s, by the closing words of the 
genealogy, that the first man, and hence every human 
being, is ‘son of God.’ As Jesus is both human and 
Divine, so the genealogy preserves the truth that ail 
mankind partake of this twofold nature. 

B. In the Epistles.— The truth taught by St. Luke is 
treated in its redemptive aspect by his master St. Paul. 

!. 1 Co 15®®. The solidarity of mankind in their 
physical union with Adam, and in their spiritual union 
with Chri.st, involves respectively universal death and 
life as a comsequence of Adam’s sin and of Christ's 
work. 

2. In Ro this is treated more fully. — (a) 

vv.i®-n. There U a paralldinm between Adam, and 
Christ, Both had a universal effect upon mankind — in 
the ca.se of Adam by a transmission of guilt, and there- 
fore of death; the corre.spondi ng statement concerning 
Christ is postponed till v.‘®, becau.se St. Paul intervenes 
with a parenthesis dealing with those who lived before 
any specific commands were given in the Mosaic law, 
and yet who sinned, owing to the transmitted effects 
of Adam’s fall, and therefore died. The Apostle, without 
attempting fully to reconcile them, places side by side 
the two aspects of the truth — the hereditary trans- 
rni.ssioii of guilt, and moral responsibility; ‘and thus 
death made its w^ay to all men, because all sinned,’ — 
(b) vv,**-*®. The contrast is far greater than the similarity; 
in quality (v.‘*), in quantity (v.^®), in character and 
consequences (v.‘®). — (c) Summary of the argument 
(vv.i 8 -«). 

3. 1 Co In the foregoing passages St. Paul 

deals with the practical moral result.s of union with 
Adam and Christ respectively. These verses (a) go 
behind that, and show^ that there is a radical difference 
between the nature of each; ( 6 ) look forward, and show 
that this difference has a vital bearing on the truth 
of man’s resurrection. 

(а) vv. *"-<<. It is shown, by illustrations from 

nature, that it is reasonable to believe man to 
exist in two different states, one far higher than the 
other. In « St. Paul adapts Gn 2® (LXX), and 

reads into the w'ords the doctrinal significance that the 
body of the first repre.sentative man became the vehicle 
of a ‘psychical’ nature, while the body of the Second 
is the organ of a ‘pneumatical ’ nature. The second 
half of his statement — ‘the last Adam becR.me a life- 
giving spirit ’ — appears to be baseci on a reminiscence of 
Messianic passages which speak of the work of the 
Divine Spirit, €,g. Is 11‘ ®, J1 2 ®* *®. 

( б ) But as the living soul (psyche) preceded the life- 
giving spirit (pneuma), so it is with the development of 
mankind (v.<«). As the first man had a nature In 
conformity with his origin from clay, while the Second 
has His origin ‘from heaven’ (v.*^), so the nature of 
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some men remains earthy, while that of some has 
become heavenly (v.**). But further, in his present 
state man is the exact counterpart of the first man, 
because of his corporate union with him; but the time 
is coming when he shall become the exact counterpart 
of the Second Man (cf. Gn ), because of our spiritual 
union with Him 

4. In Ph 2® there is an implied contrast between 
‘Christ Jesus, who . . . decmied it not a thing to be 
snatched at to be on an equality with God,' and Adam, 
who took fruit from the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which God said had made him ‘as one of us’ 
(Gn 3*2). 

6. On 1 Ti see Eve; and on Jude see Enoch. 

A, H. M'Neile. 

ADAM (city). — A city in the Jordan valley, ‘beside 
Zarethan’ (Jos 3*«); usually identified with Jisr al- 
Damieh, near the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, where there was once a bridge. Hiram, Solo- 
mon’s worker in brass, may have had his furnace here 
(cf. 1 K 7«). G. Iv. Robinson. 

ADAMAH. — A fortified city of Naphtali (Jos 19“); 
identified by Conder with ' Admah on the plateau north 
of Bethshean; placed by the Palestine explorers at 
ed-Damieh, 5 miles S. W. of Tiberias. See Ada.mi-nekeb 

ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3®, Zee 7 ^ 2 ) used in AV and 
RV as tr. of shamir, which is elsewhere rendered either 
‘brier’ (Is 5« 72’ « “ D*® 27* or ‘diamond’ 

(Jer 17‘). ‘Diamond,’ which arose from ‘adamant* 
by a variety of spelling (‘adamant,’ or ‘adimant,’ then 
‘diamant’ or ‘diamond’), has displaced ‘adamant’ as 
the name of the precious stone, ‘adamant’ being now 
used rhetorically to express extreme hardness. 

ADAMI-NEKEB.— ‘The pass Adami’ (Jos 19’»), 
on the border of Naphtali. Neubauer and (3. A. Smith 
identify it with ed-Damieh, 6 miles S.W. of Tiberias. 
See Adamah. G. L, Robinson. 

ADAR (Ezr fii®. Est 37- 812 9i- i®*-. 1 Mac 7«- 

2 Mac 15“. Est IQi’ 13« IG®®).— The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Time. 

ADASA.— A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 7«o- 
Jos. Ant. xn, x. 5), now the ruin 'Adaseh near Gibeon. 

ADBEEL. — The third son of Ishrnacl (Gn 25*’, 
1 Ch 1’®), eponym of the N. Arab, tribe, which appears 
in cuneiform in.scrip. as Idiba’il or Jdibfal, and w'hich 
had its settlements S.W. of the Dead Sea. 

ADDAN (1 Es 5“). — Some of the inhabitants of this 
place returned with Zerubbabel, but were unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by showing to wiiat clan 
or family they belonged (Ezr 2®®). The name does not 
appear in the later lists in Ezr 10, Neh 10. In Neh 7®‘ 
it appears as Addon. 

ADDAR.-^l. A town on the border of Judah south of 
Beersheba (Jos 15*). The site is unknown. 2. See Ard. 

ADDER. — See Serpent. 

ADDZ . — An ancestor of Jesus, Lk S**. 

ADDO. — The grandfather of the prophet Zechariah 
(1 Es 6*). See Iddo. 

ADDON. — Neh 7®*. See Addan. 

ADDUS.— l.His’ sons ’ returned with Zerub. (lEsS^) : 
omitted In the parallei lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7. 2. See 

Jaddus. 

ADIDA. — A town in the Shephelah (Jos. Ant. xiri. 
vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Hasmonasan (1 Mac 12*® 
13**). See Habib. 

ADTEJL (‘ornament of God’), — 1. A Simeonite prince, 
% Ch 4*6«- 2. A priest. 1 Ch 9‘*. 3. The father of 

Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Ch 27“. 

ADIN (Ezr 2»® 8®, Neh 7*0 10*«, 1 Es 5**m 8 * 2 ).— See 
Adinu. 

ADIKA. — A Reubenite chief, 1 Ch IP®. 

f — TN present Heb, text of 2 8 23® is corrupt. 


the true reading being preserved in the parallel passage 
1 Ch 11** ‘Jashobeam, the son of a Hachmonite, he 
lifted up his spear.’ The last clause, hil ‘ orgr eth-hanlthO, 
was corrupted into hn 'adinb hn'etsnl, and then taken 
erroneously as a proper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘ .Josheb-basshebeth, a Tahche- 
monite’ (see Jashobeam). 

ADINU (1 Es 5*^ called Adin in 8 * 2 ). — His descendants 
returned with Zerub. to the number of 454 (1 Es 5‘*, 
Ezr 2‘®) or 655 (Neh 720 ). A second party of 51 (Ezr 8®) 
or 251 (1 Es 8*2) accompanied Ezra. They are men- 
tioned among ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10*®). 

ADITHAIM (Jos 15*«). — A town of Judah in the She- 
phelah. The site is unknown. 

ADLAI. — The father of Shaphat, one of David’s 
herdsmen, 1 Ch 272®, 

ADMAH (Gn lO*® 142 Dt 202 *, Hos IP).— On(‘ ol 
the cities of the Ciccar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed 
as overthrown in the account of the desl ruction ol 
Sodom and (3omorrah (Gn 19), but is included in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. 

ADMATHA (Kst l>'‘).-~One of the .seven wi.se men or 
counsellors of Aliasiierus, who were granted admittance 
to the king’s ])resence (cf. 2 K 25*®). 

ADMIRATION. — This word in AV means no more 
than wonder, as Rev 17® *I wondered with great 
admiration’ (RV ‘with a great wmnder’). 

ADNA (‘pleasure’).- 1. A contemporary of Ezra, 
who married a foreign wife (Ezr U)*®). 2. 'The head of 

the priestly house of Hariin (Neh 12*®). 

ADNAH.— 1. A Manassilt^ oiticer of Saul who deserted 
to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 122°). 2. An ofticer in Jehosha- 
phat’s army (2 Ch 17'*). 

ADONl-BEZEK (perhaps a corrupt(*d form of Adoni- 
zedek, Jo.s 10 * -27). — a king of Bezek (a different 
place from that mentioiusl in 1 S IP), who was de- 
feated by Simeon and Judah. The mutilation inflicted 
upon him— the cutting off of the tlmml>s and great 
toes — was in ordtT to render him harmless, while re- 
taining him as a trophy; hut he died on reaching 
.Jerusalem. Adoni-h(‘Z(*k boasted of having mutilated 
seventy kings in a similar manner. The pavssage (Jg 1®-*) 
W'hich speaks of Adoni-bezek flo<'S not appear to be 
intact; the original form probably gave* more details. 

W. O. E. Oesteuley. 

ADONUAH (‘Jail i.s I.ord’).--!. 1 ’hc* fourth of the 
six sons of David who were born in Hebron; his mother 
was liaggith, a name wliich is jiossihly of Philistine 
origin (2 S 3*). The story of Adonijah (typical of 
many an Oriental court intrigue) is rt‘corde<l in 1 K 1. 
2 '-*®; as here recounted it permits of more than one 
interxiretation, for that this passage has been subjected 
to an ‘e<iitorial’ process can .scarcely be doubted, 
and, in face of the difficulties of interpretation brought 
about by this, we arc forced to reconstruct the course 
of events to some extent. 

After the death of Absalom. Adonijah became the 
rightful heir to the throne; there was no sort of doubt 
about his right, it was taken for granted both by himself 
and by the people at large (1 K 2 *®). But Bathsheba, 
it appears, was anxious to secure the succession for 
her son, Solomon; with this object in view, she, assisted 
by the prophet Nathan, heads a party at the court 
inimical to the claims of Adonijati. It would not 
have been long bfdore the friends of Adonijah discovered 
the intrigue that was on foot; and Adonijah, learning 
the peril he was in of losing his rightful suecesslon, 
concerts means for counteracting the machinations of 
his enemies. The old, trusted servants of the kingdom, 
Joab and Abiathar, rally round him, as one would 
expect; he gathers his friends together at the stone 
of Zoheleth, and by the visible act of sacrificing, pro- 
claims tils kingship; this last was, however an act of 
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unwisdom, as it f;av<; a iiandle to ins onomios, for kins: 
David was still alive. These, naturally on the alert, 
represent the Katherine? to David, now very a«ed, as an 
alt(!in]>t to usurp the throiu' while he is yet alive.; 
Bathsheha reminds David of his promise that Solomon, 
her son, should succeed him on the throne (1'^) {this 
may or may not have lM*en tlie case; there is no refer- 
ence to it elsewhere, and it certainly docs not accord 
witli what we read in h’ David, remembering 

perhaps the rebellion of Absalom (whom Adonijah 
seems to have resimihled in temperament as well as 
in outward appearance), is easily prevailed upon to 
transh*r the succession to Solomon ). Even so it is 
\ t'r.v doubtful whether Hathsheha would have succeeded 
in lier plan had it not bt^en that she was (‘iiabled to 
train Benaiah to lier .side; as captain of the kind’s 
body-tmard Ch«‘,relhites and Pelethites), Benaiah 
was the man upon whom the issiU! really depended, 
for he <‘omman(h‘d tlie only armed troops that were 
immediately available. Ill an emertreiiey such as this, 
e\erythimr would dt^pend upon who could strike the 
first decisive blow. Had tlu' old commander-in-chief 
.Joah liad time to assemble hi.s forces, no doubt the 
issue would have been dilTVreiit; but Bath.sheba and 
her friends had laid their plans too w'ell, and they won 
the day. .Vdoriljah is ‘i>ardoned’ (D^. 63)j it, vvould 
ua\'c been 'humvtous. owimr to the attitude of the ix'ople 
to pul him to death until Solomon w'aa secure on 
the throne; hut as he was ritrhtful heir, the safety of 
Solomon's tlirone <‘ouUl never he f2:uaranteed as lorn? a.s 
Adouiiah was alive,. Bathsheha was not the w'oman to 
Ix' oblivious of this fact, accordimrly she recommences 
her intri:.mes. she rejircstmts to Solomon that Adonijah 
is desirous of marryimr .Vhishair the Shiuiammite, the 
maiden w ho was lirouLdd to David in his old aire (1^ D. 
and w ho, aceordimr to < )riental idea.s, wasreKarded as one 

01 the royal wives. Such a desire was naturally inter- 
pret eil by Solomon as an inUmtionof seekinir Mie kinprdom 
(2'”'), and .self-prt*.servation comj.'elled him to deert'e 
Adonijali’s death, a sentmice which was carried out 
by Benaiah (v.'^). 

is iiotdn entire accord w’ith IheBiblical account, 
wliicli in its presciu form ^dves ri.se to a number of serious 
difficulties. Wc shall mention hut two of these. The 
rf^qiicst wliich .Adonijah asks Batbsheba to convey (2‘') 
was the most grievous insult that could have been offered 
to the kin«; .\<lonijali would have known precisely what 
t he result would he, viz. deat h to himself, unle.ss supporte<l 
by an army: hut there is no hint that he contemplated an 
armed risinji;. Secondly, Bath.sheba is rjuite the la.st person 
would have asl<o<l to prefer this rotjue.sl; as mother of 
the kifiti;, and prime mover in t fie successfu 1 con.sni racy which 
hud rol)hed liim of liis succe.s.sion, he would know better 
than to plac(‘ himself st) gratuitously within her power. 

Adonijah is oix- of those men whose cruel fate and 
frame death, botii unde, served, must call forth deep 
sympathy and t ommi.seration. 

2. iVrhaps -^Adonikam, one of those that sealed the 
covenant (Midi Q-’** 10"^). 

3. One of tlio.se .sent, in the third year of Jehosha- 
phat, to teach tlie Law in the cities of Judah (2 Oh 17^ -®). 

W. O. E. Okhtkuley. 

ADONIKAM (‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr S*-’, 
Neh 7'^ 1 Es S''». The head of a Jewish family after 
the Exile; apparently called in Neh lO^e Adonijah, 

ADONIRAM, ADORAM.~The latter name occurs 

2 S 2(J*L 1 K 121'*, aiid is probably a corruption of 
Adoniram, Adoniram superintended the levies employed 
in the [xihlic works duriiu? the reimis of David, Solomon, 
and Hehoboam. He was stoned to death by the 
rebellious Israelites when .sent to them by Hehoboam 
(1 K 12*'^). 

ADONIS. — The phrase rendered by EV ‘pleasant 
plants,’ and by HVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (Is 17*®), 
alludes to the miniature parrleiis wdiose rapid decline 
symbolized the death of this ^;od, or rather the spring 
verdure of which he is a personillcation. This phase of 


the myth, which the (1 reeks obtained from the Semitic 
Tamimiz cult, through the Hhamiciaiis, where the god 
was worshipped under the title, of Adon (‘lord’), is 
used by Isaiah to depict the fading hope of Israel, See 
Tammpz. N. Koenig. 

ADONI-ZEDEK.— King of Jerusalem at the time 
of tlie invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Cibeonites had succeeded in making 
a league with Israel, he indulged four other kings to 
unite with him against the invaders. Joshua came 
unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and utterly routed 
them. They were discovered in a cave at Makkedah, 
and brought before Joshua, who ordered them to be 
slain. Their bodies were hung up until the evening, 
when they were taken down and Hung into the cave 
where they ha<l hid themselves. The mouth of the cave 
was filled up with great stones (Jos 10* 2‘0. Some have 
identified Adoni-zedek with Adoni-bezek of Jg 1®. 

ADOPTION. —The term ‘adoption’ is found five 
times in St. Paul’s letters (Ho 8'^ 22 91^ Gal 4^, Eph D). 
and not elsewhere in the NT. In Ho 9^ reference is 
made, to the favoured position of the Jews as the chosen 
people. To them belonged the adoption, the position 
of sons (Ex 4“), In the remaining passages St. Paul 
uses the word to describe the privileges of the Christian 
as opposed to the unbeliever. He is trying, as a rule, 
to bring borne to Gentile readers the great change 
wrought by the coming of Christ. Though W. M. 
Ramsay has attempted to identify peculiarities of 
8yro-Greek law in Gal 4, and though it is true that 
•no word is more common in Greek inscriptions of 
Hellenistic timt‘s: the idea like the word is native 
Greek,’ yet St. Paul’s use of the term seems to be based 
on Roman law. See Hastings’ EHE, a.v. 

Adoption in Roman law' could be effected by a modified 
form of the miHhod of sale, known a.s mancipation. 
‘The Roman Mancipation required the presence, first, of 
all of the parties, the vendor and the vendee. . . . There 
were also no less than five witnesses; and an anomalous 
personage, the lihripenn, who brought with him a pair 
of scales to w'eigh the uncoined copper money of Home. 
Certain formal gestures w'ere made and .sentences pro- 
nounced. The (purchaser) simulated the payment of 
a price by striking the scales with a piece of money, and 
the (vendor) ratified what had been done in a set form 
of words’ (Maine, Ancient Law, vi.). The witne,sses 
were necessary, especially in the age before written 
documenls, to vouch for the regularity of the procedure, 
and to ensure the genuineness of the transaction. 

Someof the detail.®; of the procedurearesaid t o be reflected 
in the language of St. Paul. ‘To redeem those under the 
law’ ( Gal 4^*) .suggests that God’s action in sending Hi.s Son to 
buy out mankind from slavery to the I. a w', may be illustrated 
by the adopting parent's purchase of ason from his natural 
father. 

Again, Dr. W. E. Ball iContemp. Rev., 1891) has pointed 
out that the work of the Spirit (Ho 8**) is parallel to the 
place of the five witnesses in the proces.s of adoption. The 
reality of God’s adoption i.s assured by the Spirit’s witness. 
Dr. Ball brings out the general force of the metaphor 
thus. Any one who was made a son by adoption, severed 
all his former ties. Even his debUs appear to have been 
cancelled. ‘The adopted person became in the eyes of the 
law a new creature. He was born again into a new' family. 
By the aid of this figure, the Gentile convert was enabled 
to realize in a vivid manner the fatherhood of God, brother- 
hood of the faithful, the obliteration of past penalties, the 
right to the mystic inheritance,’ The figure of adoption 
describes clearly the eflfect of God’s revelation of Himself as 
Father. 

St. Paul speaks of adoption, as both present (Ho 8***) 
and future (v.**). With Pfieiderer we must distinguish 
three moments in adoption. It involves here and now, 
freedom from the Law, and the possession of the spirit 
of adoption which enables us to address God as our 
Father. Adoption will be completed by the redemption 
of our body, the inheritance with Christ in glory. ‘Be- 
lievers have this blessing (adoption) already, but only 
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in an inward relation and as Divine right, with which, 
however, the objective and real state does not yet corre- 
spond* (Meyer on Ro S®*). With St. Paul’s view of 
adoption now and adoption hereafter compare 1 Jn 3* 
In Eph 1» adoption seems to mean that conforming 
to the character of Christ which begins here and is to be 
perfected in the future. 

That the word ‘ adoption ’ does not represent believers 
as children of God by nature, is undeniable. But it 
would be a mistake to press the term as giving a complete 
account of St. Paul’s views of the relations of God to 
man. Roman law afforded St. Paul illustrations rather 
than theories. It is not clear whether in Ro 8^6 he 
conceives the spirit of sonship which cries ‘Abba. Father,’ 
to be received in baptism or at conversion, or on the 
other hand to be the natural cry of the human heart. 
But in any case, he has found the love of God in Christ, 
and the change in his life is such that the complete 
change produced in a man’s condition by adoption 
is only a pale reflex of the Apostle’s experience. See, 
further, Inheritance. H. G. Wood. 

ADORA (1 Mac 13^^). — The same as Adoraim. 

ADORAIM (2 Ch IP). — A city of Judah fortified by 
Rehoboam on the S.W. of his mountain kingdom; now 
DUra, a small village at the edge of the mountains W. 
of Hebron. 

ADORAM. — See Adoniram. 

ADORA^ON. — The word is not found in AV or RV, 
and even for the verb RV substitutes ‘worship’ in 
Bel *] but both the idea and its expression in act are 
frequent. 

Amongst the Hebrews the postures and gestures 
expressive of adoration underwent slight change in the 
course of time. Kissing the statue of a god (IK 19‘*, 
Hos 13*; cf. Job 31”) was an early Arab custom, and 
became a technical meaning of adoratio amongst the 
Romans; but in this usage the sense is identical with 
that of worship. Adoration proper was expressed by 
prostration to the ground, or even by lying prone 
with the face touching the ground (Gn 17*, Jos 5*^ 
Job 1*®, Ps 96® 99®, Dn 3®). As elsewhere, this posture 
was not at first confined to intercourse with G^. As 
an act of sp)ecial courtesy it was adopted towards kings 
(2 S 14®), towards strangers of mysterious quality (Gn 
18*), as an expression of close and respectful attach- 
ment (1 S 20®‘). or with the design to conciliate (Gn 33», 
1 S 25», Est 8*, Mt 18*«), or to honour (2 K 4*7). ‘Sat 
before the Lord’ (2 S 7‘») may refer to a special and 
solemn mode of sitting, as in 1 K 18®»; the Arabs are 
said to have sat during a part of their worship in such 
a way that the head could easily be bent forward and 
made to touch the ground. 

Outside the Christian sphere, prostration continued 
in the East to be a mark of submission and homage, 
rendered to such men as were for any reason or even 
by convention invested in thought with Divine qualities 
or powers. The NT, by example and less frequently 
by precept, confines this fullest mode of worship to 
God, and protests against its use towards men. Jairus’ 
act (Mk 5**, Lk 8®‘) was prompted by intense yearning, 
a father’s self-abandonment in the sore sickness of his 
child, and must not be taken as implying a full recogni- 
tion of Christ’s Divinity. Like Mary’s posture at 
Bethany (Jn 11**), it was a preparation for the attitude 
of the disciples after their visit to the empty tomb 
(Mt 28*). Whatever Cornelius intended (Ac 10** ), 
Peter found an opportunity to lay down the rule that 
no man under any circumstances is an appropriate 
object of adoration; and John repeats that rule twice 
not far from the end of Scripture (Rev 19‘® 22»* ). 
The attempt to alienate from God His peculiar honours 
is a work of Satan (Mt 4»); and adoration naturally 
follows a conviction of the presence of God (1 Co 14»). 

R. W. Moss. 

adramhxliioh. —1. Adrammelech and Anamme- 


lech (wh. see), the gods of Sepharvalm to whom the 
colonists, brought to Samaria from Sepharvalm, burnt 
their children in the fire (2 K 17**). There is no good 
explanation of the name: it was once supposed to be 
for Adar-malik, ‘Adar the prince,’ But Adar is not 
known to be a Babylonian god, and compound Divine 
names are practically unknown, nor were human sacri- 
fices offered to Babylonian gods. 

2. Adrammelech and Sharezer (wh. see) are given 
in 2 K 19*7 as the sons of Sennacherib who murdered 
their father. (The Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons’]. 
The Babylonian Chronicle says: ‘On the 20th of Tebet, 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son in 
an insurrection’; and all other native sources agree 
in ascribing the murder to one son, but do not name 
him. Adrammelech is impossible as an Assyrian 
personal name, and probably arises here from some 
corruption of the text. The sons of Sennacherib known 
to us are Ashur-nadin-shum, king of Babylon, b.c. 
700-694; Esarhaddon, who succeeded his father, 
B.c. 681; Ardi-Beiit, Crown Prince, b.c. 694; Ashur- 
shum-ushabshi, for whom Sennacherib built a palace 
in Tarbisi; Ashur-ilu-muballitsii, for whom Sennacherib 
built a palace in Asshur ; and Shar-etir-Ashur. Possibly 
Ardi-B6lit is intended. C. H, W. Johns. 

ADRAMYTTIUM . — A town of Mysia (in the Roman 
province of Asia) on the Adrarnyttene Gulf, originally 
a native State, and only later Hellenized by the Delians, 
who had been driven away from home by the Athenians 
(422 B.C.). In Roman times it was a place of consider- 
able importance both politically and intellectually. It 
possessed a harbour, and a ship belonging to the place 
carried St. Paul from Ccesarea by Sidon and Cyprus to 
Myra (Ac 27*-«). A. Souter. 

ADRIA (more corrc/Ctly Hadria). — The name was at 
first confined to the northern part of what we call the 
Adriatic Sea, or to a stretch of land near that, and was 
derived from a once important Etruscan city, Atria, 
situated at the mouth of the Po. The re.st of what we 
call the Adriatic Sea appears to have been at that 
time included in the term Ionian Sea or Ionian Gulf. 
It was only later, with the growth of the Syracusan 
colonies on the coasts of Italy and Illyria, that the 
name ‘Hadria’ came to include the whole Adriatic, 
and even then, at first, it was the practice to call the 
southernmost part the Ionian Sea. This reduction of 
the Ionian Sea to a part of Hadria led, when the name 
‘Ionian Sea’ was transferred to the Sicilian Sea in the 
W. of Greece, to a misus<i of the term ' Hadria.’ It was 
extended to include the Tarentine Gulf, the Sicilian 
Sea, the Corinthian Gulf, and even the waters between 
Crete and Malta, as in Ac 27*7. A. Souter. 

ADRIEL. — Son of Barzillai, the Meholathite. He 
married Merab, the eldest (laughter of Saul, who should 
have been given to David as the slayer of Goliath 
(1 S 18*’, 2 8 21* [in the latter ‘Michal’ is a mistake 
for * Merab '1). 

ADX7EL. — An ancestor of Tobit, To 1*; a variant 
form of Adiel, 1 Ch 4*®. 

ADULLAJS. — A city in the Shephelah, assigned to 
Judah; named between Jarmuth and Socoh (Jos 15“ 
etc.). It is probably the modern ‘/d ei-Ma\ about 8 
miles N.W. of Beit Jibrln. Rehoboam fortified it 
(2 Ch 117 ), and the children of Judah returned to it 
after the captivity (Neh 11*®). The Cave of Adullam, 
the refuge of David (1 8 22* etc.), must have been one 
of those in the adjoining valley. AduUamite (Gn 38* 
etc.) « an inhabitant of Adullam. W. Ewino. 

ADULTBRY. — See Crimes, Marriaoe. 

ADDMUflM. The Ascent of (Jos 15* IS**), is the 
steep pass in which the road ascends from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. Its modern name, Tal'(U ed^Dumm, ’the 
ascent of blood’ or ‘red,* is most probably due to the 
red marl which is so distinctive a feature of the pass 
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£ii this pass, notorious for robberies and murders, Is the 
traditional ‘inn’ of Lk 10". 

ADVKNl. — See Parousia. 

ADVERTISE. — Ru 4* ‘I thought to advertise thee,* 
i.e. inform thee; so Nu 24^*, 

ADVOCATE (Gr. paraklltoa ). — The word occurs only 
in the writings of St, John: four times in his Gospel 
(1410 » 15 M 107) of the Holy Spirit, and once in his 
Ist Epistle (2‘) of Jesus. It is unfortunate that our 
English Versions have rendered it in the former ‘ Com- 
forter’ (RVm ‘or Advocate^ or Helper, Gr. Paraclete*) 
and in the latter ‘Advocate’ (RVm ‘or Comforter, or 
Helper, Gr. Paraclete*). 

* Comforter,’ though a true and beautiful designation 
of the Holy Spirit, is an impossible rendering. It is 
true that parakolein means either ‘comfort’ (Mt 5*, 
2 Co 1* 7®) or ‘call to one’s side’ (Ac 28*®), but paraklltoa 
must be associated with the latter signification. It is 
a passive form, and denotes not ‘one who comforts 
(parakalei)* but ‘onewho is called in to aid {parakaleitai)* 
It was a forensic term, signifying the counsel for the 
defence and corresponding exactly to our ‘advocate’ 
(Lat. advocatus). Singularly enough, the Greek-speaking 
Fathers mostly took the word in the impossible sense 
of ‘Comforter,’ influenced perhaps by the false analogy 
of Menahem {Conmlator), a Jewish namefor the Messiah. 
Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. xvi. 20: ‘ He is called 
Parakletos because He comforts (parakalei) and consoles 
and helps our infirmity.’ Were it understood in its 
literal sensv'. of ‘ Strengthener’ (Confortator), ‘ Comforter’ 
would be a fair rendering; but as a matter of fact it 
originated in an error: nor does it suggest the true idea 
to the English reader. It should be observed that 
‘comfortless’ in Jii H'* lends it no support. RV gives 
‘desolate’; literally, avS in the margin of both Versions, 

' orphans.’ 

The substitution of ‘Advocate’ for ‘Comforter’ 
reveals a wealth of meaning in our Lord’s addre^ssto 
the Eleven on that night in wdiich He was betrayed. 
I)uring His earthly mini.stry He had been God’s Advocate 
with men, pleading God's cause with them and seeking 
to win them for Him. He was going away, but God 
would not be left without an Advocate on the earth. 
‘I will pray the Father, and another Advocate he will 
give you, that he may be with you for ever — the Spirit 
of Truth.’ Not received, because unrecognized, by the 
imspiritual world, the Advocate would be recognized 
and welcomed by believers (Jn 14>® »• “). And He 

would testify to them about Jesus, the unseen Lord, 
and they would repeat His testimony to the world 
(15* *^). And He w'ould make their testimony effective, 
‘convicting the world regarding sin, righteousness, 
and judgment’ (16«-“). 

Jesus told the Eleven that it wa.s ‘expedient for 
them that he should go away,’ since His departure 
was the condition of the advent of the Advocate (16^); 
and 1 Jn 2‘ furnishes a profound commentary on this 
declaration. Jesus in the days of His flesh was God’s 
Advocate on the earth, pleading with men for God. 
The Holy Spirit has taken His place, and performs this 
office. But Jesus is still an Advocate. He is the 
Advocate of sinners up in heaven, pleading their cause 
with God, and, In the language of St. Paul (Ro 8*<), 
'making interces.slon for them.’ 

And thus it was expedient for us that He should 
go away, that we might enjoy a double advocacy — the 
Holy Spirit’s here, pleading with us for God; and that 
of Jesus In the court of heaven, pleading with God 
for us. There are three dispensations in the history 
of redemption, each richer and fuller than the last: 
(1) The OT dispensation, under which men knew only 
of God in high heaven; (2) that of the Incarnation, 
under which the Father came near to men In Jesus 
Christ and by His gracious advocacy appealed to their 
hearts: (3) that of the Holy Spirit, under which the 
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Holy Spirit is the Father’s Advocate here, and Jesus 
*our Advocate above, our Friend before the throne 
of love.’ David Smith. 

AEDIAS (1 Es 9”). — One of those who agreed to put 
away their ‘strange’ wives. The name is probably a 
corruption for Elijah of Ezr 10*. 

AENEAS . — The name of a paralytic at Lydda who was 
cured by Peter (Ac 9®*- ^). 

AENON.— Jn 3*, meaning ‘springs’; a site near 
Salim [wh. see]. 

.ZESORA (Jlh 4 *). — An unknown Samaritan town, 
possibly mod. Asireh, N.E. of Shechem. 

AGABUS.— A Christian prophet of Jerusalem 
(Ac 11*^® 21*®* ), whose prediction of a famine over the 
(civilized) world occasioned the sending of alms from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. The famine happened, not 
simultaneously in all countries, in Claudius’ reign 
(Suetonius, Tacitus). Agabus also foretold St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, by binding his feet and hands with 
the Apostle’s girdle (cf. Jer 13*** ). A. J. Maclean. 

AGASi (formerly but erroneously read Agane). — A 
city of Northern Babylonia and the capital of Sargon, 
the founder of the first Semitic empire (c. b.c. 3800). 
As was first discovered by George Smith, Agad^ was the 
Semitic Akkadu (see Akkad). It stood near Slppara or 
Sepharvalrn (wh. see), and may have been in later times 
a suburb of the latter town. A. H. Sayci;. 

AGAG. — 1. Nu 24*, probably a copyist’s error: 
LXX has Oog. 2. 1 S 15, the king of Amalek, whom 
Saul defeated and spared; some Gr. MSS name his 
father Aser (15“). Whether l^e met his fate bravely 
or timidly cannot be determined from the extant text 
(v.“). Samuel considered him to be under the ban of 
extermination, and therefore killed him as a religious 
act (v.“). J. Taylor. 

AGAGITE. — The designation of Haman (Est 3** t® 
8*- ® 9*). Josephus (Ant. xi. vi. 5) calls him an 
Arnalekite. The epithet in Esther indicates that, as 
Agag was Saul’s adversary, so Hainan was the foe of this 
other Benjamite. The LXX reads Bugaios, 3* 8®, omits 
at 3*®, and at 9** 16*® has Macedonian, a word of evil 
connotation after Antiochus Epiphanes. J. Taylor. 

AGAIN. — The Eng. word ‘again’ means in AV either 
‘a second time,’ as Ph 4**, ‘ye sent once and again’; or 
‘back,’ a.s in Mt 11« ‘go and show John again those 
things which ye do hear’ (i.e. ‘go back and show John’). 

AGAPE.— See Love Feast. 

AGAR. — The sons of Agar are mentioned in Bar 3**; 
they are called Hagarenes in Ps 83®, and Hagrites in 

1 Ch 5*»- *® 27**. Their country lay east of Gilead. 

AGATE — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

AGE, AGED, OLD AGE. — In the OT advancing age is 

represented by words of different root-meanings. The 
aged man is zdqen. perhaps ‘grey-bearded’ (Gn 48*®, 

2 S 19« Job 12*® 32®, Ps 71»», Jer 6**); ‘old age’ is 
also scbhdk, i.e. ‘ hoary-headedness ’ (Gn 15‘®, 1 K 14®; 
cf. Gn 42*», Ps 71**). According to the Mishna (Ab. 
V. 21) the latter word Implies a greater age (70) than 
the former (60). But in Job 15*® (cf. 29*) ydshtsh, i.e. 
‘very aged.’ marks a further advance in years, of which 
the sign is a withering of strength. Ps 90*® is the only 
passage in which a definite period is fixed for human 
life. The idea that 'hale old age' (kelach) is a blessing 
is expressed in Job 6“; the contrast is furnished by 
the gloomy picture (30*) of the ‘fathers’ whose old age 
lacks vigour. 

The wisdom of the old was proverbial (Job 12*> 
32*), though there were exceptions (Job 32®. 119*®®). 

The experience of the older men fitted them for positions 
of trust and authority; hence by a natural transition 
of thought ‘elders* became an official title Ex 3*®, 
Ac 11*®). Respect is to be shown to the old (Lv 19®, 
Pr 23**), and the decay of reverence for age is an evil 
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omen (Dt 28*®, 1 K 12«, Is 47*). It was to the grand- 
mother of Coed that the Hebrew women said ‘he shall 
be ... a nourisher of thine old age’ (Ru 4**); the 
dutiful affection of children’s children illumined the 
gracious message of Israel’s God: ‘even to old age I 
am he, and even to hoar hairs will I carry you’ (Is 46<). 

J. G. Tasker. 

AGE£. — The father of Shammah, one of ‘the Three’ 
(2 S 23»). 

AGGABA (1 Es 5^®). — In Ezr 2^* Hagabah, Neh 7^* 
Hagaba. 

AGGiEUS. — The form used in 1 Es 6' 7® and 2 Es 1<® 
for Haggai (wh. see). 

AGIA (1 Es 5^).— In Ezr 2*7, Neh 7*« Hattil. 

AGONT (Lk 22<<) is not a translation but a trans- 
literation of the Greek audnia, equivalent to 8t, 
Matthew’s ‘sorrowful and sore troubled’ (26‘’*7) and 
St. Mark’s ‘greatly amazed and sore troubled’ (H^*’). 
'fhe word does not mean ‘ agony ’ in the English sense. 
AgOn was ‘a contest,’ ilimI a gdriia the tre])idation of a 
combatant about to enter the lists. Christ’s Agony 
in Gethsemane was the horror which overwhelmed 
Him as He faced the final ordeal. David Smith. 

AGRAPHA. — See Unwritten Sayinos. 

AGRICULTURE. — Throughout the whole period of 
their national existence, agriculture was the principal 
occupation of the Hebrews. According to tlu^ prie.stly 
theory, the land was the i)roperty of J"; His people, 
enjoyed the usufruct (Lv 2r)2»). In actual practice, 
the bulk of the land was owned by the towns and village 
communities, each free husbandman having his allotted 
portion of the common lands. The remainder included 
the Crown lands and the estate.s of the nobility, at least 
under the monarchy. Husbandry — the Biblical term 
for agriculture (2 Ch 26‘®) — was highly esteemed, and 
was regarded as dating from the very earliest times 
(Gn 4®). It was J" Himself who taught the husbandman 
his art (Is 28“). 

Of the wide range of topics embraced by agriculture 
in the wider significance of the term, some of the more 
important will be treated in separate articles, such as 
Cart, Flax, Food, Garden, Olive, Ox, Thorns, Vine, 
etc. The present article will deal only with the more 
restricted field of the cultivation of the principal cereals. 
These were, in the first rank, wheat and barley; less 
imrorlant were the crops of millet and spelt, ami those 
of the pulse family —lentils, beans, and tin*, like. 

1. The agricultural year began in the latter half of 
October, with the advent of the early rains, which soften 
the ground baked by the summer heat. Then the 
husbandman began to prepare his field.s for the winter 
seed by means of the plough. From the details given 
in post-Biblical literature, it is evident that the Hebrew 
plough differed but little from its modern Syrian counter- 
part (see PEFSt, 1S91). The essential part or ‘body’ 
of the latter, corresponding in po.sition to the modern 
plough-tail or ‘stilt,’ consists of a piece of tough wood 
bent and pointed at the foot to receive an iron sheath 
or share (IS 13*®), the upper end being furni.shed with 
a short cross-piece to serve as a handle. The pole is 
usually in two part.s: one stout and curved, through 
the lower end of which the ‘body’ is passed just above 
the share; at the other end is attached the lighter part 
of the pole, through the upper end of which a stout 
pin is passed to serve as attachment for the yoke. The 
plough was usually drawn by two or more oxen (Am 6 * 2 ), 
or by asses (Is 30*<), but the employment of one of each 
kind was forbidden (Dt 22*®). 'The yoke is a short piece 
of wood — the bar of Lv 26'* (RV) — fitted with two yiairs 
of converging pegs, the lower ends connected by thongs, 
to receive the necks of the draught animals. Two smaller 
pegs In the middle of the upper side hold in position 
a ring of willow, rope, or other material, which is passed 
over the end of the pole and kept in position by the 


pin above mentioned. As the ploughman required but 
one hand to guide the plough, the other was free to wield 
the ox -goad, a light wooden pole shod at one end with 
an iron spike wlien'with to prick the oxen (cf. Ac 9*), 
and having at the other a small spade witli which to 
clean the. plough-share. Gardens, vineyards (Is 5® R.V), 
and parts too ditficult to plough were worked with the 
hoe or mattock (Is 7“). 

The prevailing mode of sowing was by hand, a.s in 
the parable of the Sower, the .se<‘tl being immediately 
ploughed in. It was possihh', however, to combine 
both operations by fixing a seed-box to the plough-tail. 
The seed passed throngli an aperture at the bottom 
of the box and was conducted by a pipe along the tail. 
It thus fell into the drill behind the share and was 
immediately covered in. The pjitriarch Abraham was 
credited by Jewish h'gend with tin? invimtion of this form 
of seeding-plough (Bk. of Jnl)ii('es ll’-Jsff ). This rnodt* 
of sowing is probably refi'rred to in Is 28“ (‘ tiie wheat 
in rows’ RV). Tnere is no evidence that harrows were 
u.s(>d for covering in the .seed. 

2. During the period of growth the crops were exposed 
to a variety of ri.sks, siicli as the delay or scanty fall 
of the spring rains (tlie. ‘lattor rain’ of the OT, Am 4''>). 
blasting by the hot sirocco wind, mildew, hail — the.se 
three an* named togeth»T in Hag 2*7; cf. Dt 28 ^ 2 , Am 4’ 
— and worst of all a visitation of locusts. The pro- 
ductivene.ss of the soil naturally vari(*d greatly (cf. 
Mt 13^). Under favourable conditions, as in the Ilaiiran, 
wlieat is said to yield a hundreiifoUl return. 

3. Owing to the wide range of climatic conditions in 
Palestine, the time of tin* harvest svas not uniform, 
Ix'ing €*arliest in the semi-tr()t)ical Jordan valley, and 
latest in the uplands of Galilee. The a\erage harvest 
period, reckoned by the Hebrew l(>gislation (Lv 23**, 
Dt 160 to c.ov(‘r .seven weeks, may be set down as from 
the middle of April to the beginning of June, the barley 
ripening about a fortnight sooner than llu' wlu*at. 

The standing corn was reaped with the sickle (Dt 10® 
RV), the stalks being cut eonsid«‘rably liigii(‘r uf) than 
with ns. The handfuls of ears wen* gathered into 
sheaves, and ihest* into heaps (not into shocks) for 
transijortatiori to the threshirig-tloor. TIk* corners of 
the field were left to tx* reaped, and the falh'ii l ars to 
be gleaned, by the i)Oor and the strangi'f (Lv 19®^ , 
Dt 24* Ru 2'^^ ). 

For small quantiti(‘s the ears were stripp(*d by healing 
with a stick (Ru 2*7, .|g O" RV), otluTwi.se tlie threshing 
was done at the village threshing-floor, ’rids was a 
large, specially j)repiirf*d (Jer 5)'^^ KV) s[*;ice on an 
el(‘vated .situation. Hitlier tlu* corn was brought on 
a.s.ses or on a cart (.A.rn 2’U, and piled in lieafKs. Enough 
slieaves were, drawm out to form a la.NMT. 6 to 8 ft. wi(ie, 
all round the heay). Over this layer .sevtTal oxen, un- 
muzzleii according to law (Dt 2.^)0, ami harnessed 
together as rey)re.sented on ihf Kgyi)tian monunumts. 
might be driven. More efTretive work, however, was got 
f'-orn the threshing -drag and t he threshing -wagon, both 
still in use in the ICast, the former ladiig the fa^ourite 
in Syria, the latter in h^gypt. The former consists of 
twm or three thick wooden yilanks held together by a 
conyde of cross-yneces, the whoh* measuring from 5 to 
7 ft. in length by 3 to 4 ft. in l>r»‘adtli. The under- 
side of the drag is set with shary) y>iec(?s of hardstone 
(cf. Is 41**), which strip the ears as tin* drag, on wdiich 
the driver sits or stands, is driven over the sheaves, 
and at the same time cut uy) the stalks into small lengths. 
The thre.shing- wagon is simply a w'ooden frame con- 
taining three or more rollers set with i>arallel metal 
discs, and siiyiporlirig a seat for the driver. Tlie former 
instrument W'as used by Araunah tlie Jebusite (2 S 2^7®), 
while the latter iv ])robably referred to in ‘tiie tlireshiug 
wheel’ of Pr 20“’® (KV). Both are mentioned together 
in the original of Is 28^7. 

After the threshing came the winnowing. By means 
of a five- or six-pronged fork, the ‘fan’ of the OT and 
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'NT, the mass of grain, chaff, and chopped straw is 
tossed into the air in the western evening breeze. The 
chaff is carried farthest away (Ts l'), the ligiit morsels 
of straw to a shorter distance, wliile the iieavy grains 
ni wheal or barley fall at the winnower’s feet. After 
being thoroughly sifted with a variety of sieves (Am 9^, 
Is the grain was stored in jars for immediate 

use, and in cisterns (J(‘r 41 or in si)ecially constructed 
granaries, tlu; ‘barns’ of Mt ('ef*. 

4 . Of se\ eral important matlers, such as irrigation, 
the terracing of sloi)es, mamuing of the fields, the 
conditions of lease, etc. - regarding whi(‘h Vogelst<*iirs 
treatise Die Ldndu'irlschafl in J'd/.asti id is a mine of 
information for the Homan i)enod there is little direct 
ox'hlcnce in Scripture. Agriculture, as is naturah bulks 
largely in the legislatiNt* codes of the Ikmtatench. 
Som(‘. of the i)rovisions ha\e alrea<ly been cited. To 
tbes*' may hr ad<h‘d the solemn injuiution against 
removing a neighhoiir’s ‘ 'aiebnarks.’ tiie upright stones 
marking Ha* honndartes of his fields (lit 11b’ 27’',). the 
humanitarian proNision regarding strayed cattle fEx 2d‘, 
l)t 22*’’ ). the law that exer, tield must lie fallow for 
one year in sex cn ( Ex 2.‘i'''f , see, for later development, 
S.xim.vrn’ M. >.'kv|{), the law forhiddirjg tie* l)re(*<ling of 
hybrids and the sowing of a field xvith txvo kinds of 
seed (I,v 19’ ' IsV'. and the far-reaching provision as to 
the iiudi.niahic/ ;/ of the land (Lx' 20 ’'*’' ). 

The fact tnat no dej»ur( meiit of human activity has 
enriched the language tif Serijitnre, atul in con.se<pieiu-e 
the language ot he .spiritual lib* in all atttT ages, xvith so 
many apiiropriate* hgiires of spee<'l'., is a striking testi- 
mony to the [»laee occupied by agriculture in the lift* and 
thonglit of the Hebrew people. A. IE S. Kennedy. 
AGRJPPA.- See Heuoi), Nos. G. 7. 

AGUE. St.*(* Mkdk'i.ni:. 

AGUR.~ Stm ot .lakeh; author of tin* whole or part 
of Pr 30, one of the latest sections of the book. His 
namt* may signify ‘hireling’ or ‘assembler’; ef. Vulg. 
‘ V’erha Cidiijnydntis ;ilii ['oNicntis.’ Some liax'e thought 
that raus.sv/ (AV ‘the i)ro])hecy.’ KV ‘the oraeh*’j, 
which otherwi.se i.s out of i)laee, i.s tin* nameof country 
(Ciu 2a'';. J. Tavi.ok. 

AHAB.-l. Son of Dmri, and the most noted menu)t*r 
of his dynasty, king of isriitl from about STTi to about 
803 n.(’. The aecoimt ol him in our Hook of Kings is 
drawn from two separat<* stmret'S, one of which vit'xvs 
him more favourahl> tliati tin* other. From the secular 
point of vi<-w hi* was an able and energ(*tic princi*; 
from tin* religious fioint of view he was a dangerous 
innovator, and a jiairoti of foreign gods. His alliance 
with the I’lnenicians was cemenl(*d by liis-niarriage with 
Jezebel, daughter of Elhhaal, king ot Tyn* (1 K HP'), 
who was also, if xxe may trust .Joseiilms, prit'st of Astarte. 
At a later ilate .\h!il> entered into allianet* with .Judah, 
giving his daugliter AlhaJiali in marriagx* to Jehoram, 
son of .Jehosha|>!iat (2 K s'"). His wealth is indicated 
by the ivory jialace wliicli lie built (I K 2H 223'-'). 

The reign of .Aliab was markeil by frequent wars with 
the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, Heiiiiadad, the king 
of that country, was so succcussfiil that he claimed 
suzerainty oxer Israel a claim which Ahab was at 
first disposed to admit ( 1 K 20 -^ ). But when Beiihiidad 
went so lar as to threaten Samaria xvith indi.srTiminate 
plunder. Aliab resisted. In two eampuigns he defeateil 
the invaders, even taking their haughty leader pri.soner. 
Contrary to tlu* adx iee of tin* {)ro])h(*lic ])art v, he treated 
his captive magnanimonsly, and concludeii an alliance 
with him, sli|)u)ating only that the eities formerly tiiken 
from Israel should be restored. The alliance was one 
for tradt* and commerce, each ])arty having bazaars 
assigned him in the capital of the other (1 K 20'“). It 
is not im])rohal)l(* al.so that common measures of defence 
were plamu'd against the Assyrians, who were sliovving 
hostile intentions in the region ol the Lebanon. In the 
battle of Karkar, which was fought against these invaders 


in the year 854, Ahab was present with ten thousand 
troops. This w*e learn from the Assyrian inscriptions. 

The religions innovation for which Ahab is held 
responsible by the Hebrew writers was the introduction 
of the Phamician Baal as one of tne gods of Israel. It 
i.s clear tliat Ahab had no idea of displacing Jahweh 
altogether, for he gave his children names which Indi- 
cated his devotion to Him. But to please his wife he 
allowed her to introduce and foster the worship of her 
own divinities. Her thought was that with the religion 
of her own country she would introduce its more 
atlvanced civilization. The champion of Jahweh ’s 
exclusive right to the worship of Israel was Elijah. 
This proi)bet, by his bold challenge to the priests of 
Baal, roused the anger of Jezebel, and was obliged to flee 
the country ( 1 K 17-19). Other prophets do not seem to 
have been disturbed, for we find them at the court of 
Ahab in tlu* la.st year of his life (22"). These, however, 
were siib.siTvieni to the crown, while Elijah was not only 
a protestaut against religious chang(‘s, but the champion 
of the common people, whose rights were so signally 
violated in tlie ca.se of Naboth, 

Ahab died tighting for his people. The Syrian war 
had again broken out— apparently because Benliadad 
bad not kept liis agreement. Ahal) therefore tried to 
recover Kamoth-gilead, being assisted by Jehoshaphat 
of Judah. In Hu* first (‘iieouriter Ahab was slain, his 
rei)utatiori for courage, being vindicated by the direction ol 
his adxmr.sary to his soldiers — ‘Fight neither with small 
nor xvith great, but only with the king of Israel’ 
(1 K 22*'“). 

2. A false prophet ‘roasted in the fire’ by the king 
of Babylon (Jer 29“'^ ). H. P. Smith. 

AflARAH. — See Ahiham, 

AHARHEL. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4«). 

AHASBAl.— FaHu*r of I'.liphelet (2 S 23'“), and a 
nu'iuber of the lamily of Maacah, settled at Beth- 
maacah (20"), or a native of the Syrian kingdom of 
Maaeal' (10"- »). 

AHASUERUS (old Pers. KhshaparshS). — The Persian 
king (n.t*. 4S5-46.5) known to Greek history as Xerxes, 
(’omphunts against the Jews were addressed to him 
(Ezr 4"). It is he who figures in the Book of Esther; 
Dn O' erroneously makes him father of Darius the 
Mede, confusing the latter with Darius Hystaspis, the 
father of Xerxe.s. The Ahasuerus of To 14'" is Cyaxares. 

J. Tayloh. 

AHAVA was a settlement in Babylonia lying along 
a stream of the same name, probably a large canal 
near the Fhiphrates, None of the conjectures as to 
the exact locality can ho verified. It was here that 
Ezra niu.sti*red his people before their departure for 
Jerusalem (Ezr 8'" 2'- "'). Some district north or 

north-west of Babylon, near the northern boundary of 
Babylonia, is most probable. J. F. McOurdy. 

AHAZ, son and successor of Jotham, king of Judah, 
came to the tlirone about b.c. 734. The only notable 
event of bis reign, so far as we know, was the invasion 
made by his norlliern neighbours, Pekah of Israel and 
Keztn of Daimiseiis. These two kings had made an 
alliance against the Assyrians, and were trying to compel 
Aluiz to join the coalition. His refusal so exasperated 
them that they planned Ids deposition and the appoint- 
ment of a creature of their own to the throne. Ahaz 
did not venture to take the field, but shut himself up in 
Jerusalem and strengthened its fortifications. It was 
perhaps at this time of need that he sacrificed his son 
as a burnt-offering to Jahweh. Isaiah tried to encourage 
Hie faint-fiearted king, pointing out that his enemies 
had no prosj>ect of succe.ss or even of long existence. 
But Ahaz had more faith in political measures than in 
the prophetic word. He sent a mes.sage to Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyria, submitting himself unreservedly 
to him. The embassy carried substantial evidence 
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rassalage In the shape of all the gold and silver from the 
palace treasury and from the Temple (2 K IQ, Is 7). 

Tiglath-pileser was already on the march, and at once 
laid siege to Damascus, thus freeing Jerusalem from its 
enemies. Two years later the Assyrian king entered 
Damascus, and was visited there by Ahaz. The result 
of the visit was the construction of a new altar for the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and apparently the introduction 
of Assyrian divinities (2 K ). H. P. Smith. 

AHAZIAH. — Two kings of this name are mentioned 
in the OT, one in each of the Israelite kingdoms. 

1. Ahaziah of Israel was the son of Ahab, and ruled 
after him only two years or parts of years. He is said 
to have been a worshipper of Baal, that is, to have 
continued the religious policy of his father. By a fall 
from a window of his palace he was seriously injured, 
and, after lingering awhile, died from the accident. The 
Moabites, who h^ been subject to Israel, took this 
opportunity to revolt. Ahaziah is accused of sending 
messengers to inquire of the celebrated oracle at Ekron, 
and is said unexpectedly to have received his answer 
from Elijah (2 K 1). 

2. Ahaziah of Judah was son of Jehoram and grandson 

of Jehoshaphat. Under the influence of his mother, 
who was a daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, it is not 
surprising to read that he walked in the ways of Ahab. 
All that we know of him is that he continued the league 
with Israel, and that, going to visit his uncle Jehoram 
in Jezreel, he was involved in his fate at the revolt of 
Jehu (2 K 9*7). H. P. Smith. 

AHBAK. — A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2**). 

AHER (‘another’), — A Benjamite (1 Ch 7^*). 

Am (‘brother’).—!. A Gadite (1 Ch S^^). 2. An 
Asherite (1 Ch 7*^). But the reading is in neither case 
free from doubt. 

AHIAH. — See Ahijah, 

Am AM. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch ll*®). 

AHIAK (‘fraternal’). — A Manassite, described as 
‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7‘*); but the name is scarcely 
that of an individual; note in the context Abiezer and 
Shechera, and cf. Nu 26*‘ff- 

AHIEZER (‘brother is help’). — 1. Son of Ammi- 
ihaddai, one of the tribal princes who represented Dan 
at the census and on certain other occasions (Nu 2® 
7 M. 71 10* (P)). 2. The chief of the Benjamite archers 
who j oined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12i-»). 

AHIHT70 (‘brother is majesty’). — 1. The prince of the 
tribe of Asher (Nu 34*7 (P)). 2 . A Benjamite (1 Ch 8« 7). 

AHIJAH.— 1. 1 S 143 >8 (AV Akm), a priest, son 
of Ahitub, who had charge of the oracular ephod and 
consulted it for Saul [read ‘ephod’ for ‘ark’ at v.‘*l, 
Ahijah is probably to be identified with Ahimelech (21*). 
2. 1 K 43 , one of Solomon’s secretaries, who conducted 
the king’s correspondence and wrote out his decrees. 
His father Shisha seems to have held the same office 
under David. 3. 1 K 12»3, 2 Ch lO**, a prophet 

of Shiloh, who foretold the division of the kingdom and 
the elevation of Jeroboam. Subsequently he predicted 
the death of Jeroboam’s son (1 K 14*® ). 4. 1 K 15** 
father of Baasha. 6. 1 Ch 2*® has an Ahijah, son of 
Jerahmeel, but is hopelessly corrupt. The LXX gets 
rid of the name. 6. 1 Ch 87 (AV Ahiah), son of Ehud, 
a Benjamite: at v.< Ahoah, but LXX Ahijah^ 7. 1 Ch 
11*, one of David’s heroes, from Palon, an unknown 
locality: perhaps Giloh should be read, seeing that 
Palon has already been mentioned (v.*7). 8. 1 Ch 2Q*®, 
a Levite, overseer of the Temple treasures. But we 
ought probably to substitute the words, ‘ their brethren.’ 
9. Neh 10* (RV Ahiah), a layman who joined Nehemiah 
in signing the covenant. J. Taylor. 

AHIKAM. — One of the deputation sent by king 
JoBiah to Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22^*- 2 Ch 34*®). 
Later he used his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
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violence of the populace during the reign of Jehoiakim 
(Jer 26*). 

AHUiUD. — 1. Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon (2 S 8^ 20*, 1 K 4*, 1 Ch 18*). 
2. Father of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commis- 
sariat officers (1 K 4*). 

AHIMAAZ. — 1. Saul’s father-in-law (1 S 14“®). 
2. Son of Zadok. He and Jonathan were stationed 
outside Jerusalem to learn Absalom’s plans; after an 
adventurous journey they succeeded in warning David 
(2 S 15*7- * 17‘7-n). Ahirnaaz was eager to carry the 
tidings of Absalom’s defeat: but Joab preferred to send 
by an Ethiopian slave the unwcdcome news of the 
prince’s death. Obtaining leave to follow, Ahirnaaz 
outstripped this man, was recognized by the watchman 
through the style of his running, but left the Ethiopian 
to disclose the worst (2 S IS**-**). It may be the same 
person who appears later as Solomon’s son-in-law and 
commissioner in Naphtali (1 K 4»D. J. Taylor. 

AHIMAK. — 1. One of the sons of Anak, at Hebron 
(Nu 13**): the three clans, of which this was one. were 
either destroyed by Judah (Jg 1‘®), or expelled by the clan 
Caleb (Jos 16'0. 2. A family of Levites who had charge 
of that gate of the Temple through which the king 
entered (1 Ch 9‘7f ). j. Taylor. 

AHIMELECH. — 1. Son of Ahitub, and grandson of 
Phinehas. He either succeeded hi.s brother Ahijah in 
the priesthood, or more probably was the same person 
under another name (I S 14* >»). For hi.s fate see 
Doeci. In 2 S 8‘7 and 1 Ch 18'« 24« the names of 
Aoiathar and Ahimelech have been transposed. 2. A 
Hittite, who joined David when a fugitive (1 S 26*). 

AfllMOTH. — A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch 6*). 

AHINADAB . — Son of Iddo, one of the 12 commissariat 
officers appointed by Solomon (1 K 4‘D. 

AHINOAM. — 1. Daughter of Ahirnaaz and wife of 
Saul (1 S 14*®). 2. A Jezreelitess whom David married 

after Michal had been taken from him. She was the 
mother of David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 S 25*^ 27* 30®, 
2 S 2* 3*, 1 Ch 31 ). 

AHIO. — 1. Son of Ablnadab (No. 3), and brother of 
Uzzah. He helped to drive the cart on which the ark 
was placed when removed from Ablnadab’s house 
(2 S 63- *, 1 Ch 137 ). 2. A son of Jeiel, and brother of 
Kish, the father of Saul (1 Ch 8*' 9*7)^ 3. A Benjamite 

(1 Ch 8»*). 

AHIRA. — Prince of Naphtali, named at the census and 
on certain other occasions (Nu 1‘* 2** 77 * 10*7 (P)). 

AHIEAM.— The eponym of a Benjamite family — the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26** (P). The name occiins in the corrupt 
forms Ehi in Gn 46** (P), and Aharah in 1 Ch SK 

AHISAMAOH. — A Danite, father of Oholiab (£x 31* 
35* 38» (P)). 

AHISHAHAB.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 7‘®). 

AHISHAR. — Superintendent of Solomon’s household 
(1 K 4*). 

AHITHOPHEL. — David’s counsellor (2 S 15>*, 1 Ch 
27*3), whose afivice was deemed infallible (2 S 16**). 
Being Bathsheba’s grandfather, he had been alienated 
by David’s criminal conduct (11* 23*), and readily 
joined Absalom (15**). Ahithophel advised the prince 
to take posses.sion of the royal harem, thus declar- 
ing his father’s deposition, and begged for a body of 
men with whom he might at once overtake and destroy 
the fugitive monarch (17‘-3). Hushai thwarted this 
move (17“). Disgusted at the collapse of his Influ- 
ence, and foreseeing that this lack of enterprise meant 
the failure of the insurrection, Ahithophel withdrew 
set Ills affairs in order, and hanged himself (17**). 

J. Taylor. 

AHITOB (1 Es 8*). — An ancestor of Ezra, son of 
Amarias and father of Sadduk. See Ahitub, No. 3. 

Q 



AHITUB ALAMOTH 


AHITUB.— 1. Son of Phinehas and grandson of Eli, 
ihe father of Ahimelech or Ahijah, the priest who was 
|)ut to death by Saul (1 S 14= 22» «). 2. Acc. to 
2 S 8»7 ( - 1 Ch 18»») the father, acc. to 1 Ch 9», Neh 11« 
the grandfather, of Zadok the pries! who was con- 
temporary with David and Solomon. It is very doubtful, 
tiowever, whether the name Ahitub here is not due to a 
copyist’s error. The text of 2 S should probably 
fun: ‘and Zadok and Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, 
the son of Ahitub.’ 3. Even more doubt attaches to 
Inother Ahitub, father of another Zadok (1 Ch 6“- i*; 
Y. 1 Es 8*, 2 Es 1»). 4. An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8». 

AHLAB. — A city of Asher (Jg 1«). The site has been 
identified with the later Gush Haldb or Giscala, now el- 
Juh in Upper Galilee ; but this is, of course, uncertain. 

AHLAI. — 1. The daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 2>*, 
bf. v.w). 2. The father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty 

men (1 Ch IDU. 

AHOAH. — Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 8^). See 
Ahijah (6). The patronymic Ahohite occurs in 2 S 23». 

AHOLAH, AfiOLIAB. AHOLIBAH, AHOLIBAMAH. 
'—The forms in AV of the correct RV Oholah, Ohollab, 
Oholibah, Oholibamah (wh. see). 

AHUMAI. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4*). 

AHUZZAM.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 4«). 

AHUZZATH. — ‘The friend’ of Ahimelech, the Philis- 
flne of Gerar, mentioned on the occasion when the latter 
made a league with Isaac at Beersheba (Gn 26“). The 
position of ‘king’s friend’ may possibly have been an 
official one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 4‘, 1 Ch 
‘27”). The rendering of the LXX gives a different concep- 
tion, that of ' pronubus,’ or friend of the bridegroom. 

AH2AI.—A priest (Neh 11‘3) - Jahxerah (l Ch 9‘*). 

AI. — 1. A place between which and Bethel Abraham 
was stationed before (Gn 128) and after (13*) his sojourn 
in Egypt. The repulse of the Israelite attempt on the 
city (Jos 7* ‘) led to the exposure of the crime of Achan; 
when that was expiated, the city was captured and 
destroyed (H^ **) by a ruse. It never reappears in 
history, tliough it continued to be inhabitt^d: it is the 
Aiath in Isaiah’s description of the march of the Assyrian 
(10*"), and the Aija of N(*h ll*‘. In 1 Ch 7*» *Azzah^ 
enumerated among the cities of Ephraim, is in many 
MSS *Avuah, w'hich is another form of the name. This, 
however, cannot in any case be the same place, which 
was within the tribe of Benjamin (Jos IS**, where Awim 
is possibly a corruption for the name of this city). 
After the Exile, Ai and Bethel between them supplied 
a contingent of 223 to the number that returned 
(Ezr 2*"), and the city was once more settled by Benja- 
mites (Neh n*‘). That the city \s as insignificant is 
definitely stated in Jos 7*, and indicated by the fact 
that in the list of captured cities it is almost the only 
one of which the situation is specified (Jos 12*). Its 
capture, however, made a deep impression on the 
Canaanite^ (Jos 9* 10'). As to Ma identification, the 
only indication to guide us is it.s proximity to Bethel 
(agreed by all to be Jieitin), on the east of that place 
(as follows from Gn 12*). Various sites have been 
proposed — Turmus 'Aya (which contains an element 
resembling the name, but the situation is impossible); 
Kkurbet Hayan (which also has a similar name, but 
the antiquities of the place are not known to be old 
enough); Deir Diwan (which is in the right place, but 
also possibly not an old enough site); and ei-Tell (a 
mound whose name has the same meaning as the word 
Ai (‘ heap ’J. Possibly this last is the most likely site. 

2. A wholly distinct place, mentioned In a prophecy 
against the Ammonites, Jer 49* (perh. a clerical error 
for Ar). R. A. 8. Macalistkr. 

AIAH.<-1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36«, 1 Ch P®). 2. Father 
of Hizpah, Saul’s concubine (2 S 3’ 21*- »«• »). 

AZATH. Is 10”; AUA, Neh 11«.— See Ai, No. 1. 


AUALOK. — 1. A city allotted to, but not occupied 
by, Dan (Jos 19<*, Jg 1“). We find it in the hands of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11”); later the Philistines took it 
(2 Ch 28”). It may be the modern Y(Uo, 3 miles N.E. 
of LatrUn, 14 miles from Jerusalem. 2. An unknown 
town in Zebulun (Jg 12”). W. Ewing. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAE, Ps 22 (title).— See 

Psalms. 

AIK. — 1. A town in the neighbourhood of Riblah 
(Nu 34”), probably the modern d-Ain near the source 
of the Orontes. 2. A town in Judah (Jos 15**), or 
Simeon (Jos 19*), where Ain and Riraraon should be 
taken together. It is probably Umm er-Ramamln, to 
the N. of Beersheba. W. Ewing. 

AIN. — The sixteenth letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
and so used to introduce the sixteenth part of Ps. 119. 

AKAK. — A descendant of Esau (Gn 36**); called in 
1 Ch 1” Jakan. 

AKATAN (1 Es 8**). — Father of Joannes, who returned 
with Ezra; called Hakkatan in Ezr 8”. 

AKFiLDAMA (AY Aceldama).— The name of the 
‘potter’s field’ (Ac 1”), purchased for the burial of 
strangers with the blood-money returned by Judas (Mt 
27*). The traditional site is at the E. side of the Wady 
er-Rababi (the so-called ‘Valley of Hinnom') on the S. 
side of the valley. It is still known as Hakk ed-Dumm 
(‘ field of blood ’), which represents the old name in sound 
and meaning. The identification has not been traced 
earlier than the Crusaders, who erected here a charnel- 
house, the ruins of which still remain — a vault about 
70 feet long and 20 feet wide (internal dimensions) 
erected over and covering the entrance to seme of the 
ancient rock-cut tombs which abound in the valley. 
The skulls and bones which once thickly strewed the floor 
of this charnel-house have all been removed to a modem 
Greek monastery adjacent. There is no evidence 
recoverable connecting this site with the work of 
potters. R. A. S. Macalister, 

AKKAD (AOOAD), AKKADIANS.— A Jt;kad(u) is 
the Semitic equivalent of the Sumerian Apadd, the 
capital of the founder of the first Semitic empire. It 
was probably in consequence of this that it gave its 
name to Northern Babylonia, the Semitic language of 
which came to be known as Akkadu or ‘Akkadian. 
In the early days of cuneiform decipherment ‘Akkadian’ 
was the name usually applied to the non-Semitic language 
of primitive Babylonia, but some cuneiform texts 
published by Bezold in 1889 (ZA p, 434) showed that 
this was called by the Babylonians themselves ‘the 
language of Sumer’ or Southern Babylonia, while a 
text recently published by Me-sstirschmidt {Orient. 
Ltztg. 1905, p. 268) states that Akkadu was the name of 
the Semitic ‘translation.’ When Babylonia became a 
united monarchy, its rulers took the title of ‘kings of 
Sumer and Akkad’ in Semitic, ‘Kenjri and Uri’ In 
Sumerian, where Uri seems to have signified ‘ the upper 
region.’ In Gn 10” Accad is the city, not the country 
to which it gave its name. A. H. Sayce. 

AKKOS (AV Accos), 1 Es 5**. — See Hakkoz. 

AKKUB. — 1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 3**). 2. A 
Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of the Temple; 
the eponym of a family that returned from the Exile 
(1 Ch 9”, Ezr 2<*, Neh 7« 11” 12») ; called in 1 Es 5«» 
Dacubi. 3. The name of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2**); 
called in 1 Es 5*® Acud. 4, A Levite who helped to ex- 
pound the Law (Neh 8*); called in 1 Es 9^* Jacubus. 

AKRABATTINE (1 Mac 5*). — The region in Idumtea 
near Akrabbim. 

AKRABBIM (less correctly Acrabbim Jos 15* AV, 
'Scorpion Pass’). — The name given to an ascent on the 
south side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. 

ALABASTER . — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

ALAMOTH, Ps 46 (title). 1 Ch 15”.— See Pbalme 



albeit 


A LEX AN DB, I A 


ALBEIT. — Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,’ and 
means ‘although it be.' It occurs in iOzk Pliilcni 
and ill the Apocrypha. 

ALOIMUS (the Greek for ‘valiant,’ su«g€;stetl by the 
rtebrew Eliakim, ‘God sets up’) was son or neph(*\v of 
Jose ben-Jocser, pupil to Antij^^onus of Socho (b.c. 190). 
Antiochus v. (Eupator), kirp; of tSyria, appointed iiiin 
niATh priest (n.c. 162). Either becau.si* ht‘ was not of hitth 
priestly family (though of tlie stock of Aaron, 1 Mac 7‘‘‘), 
or, more probably, from his Hellenizing tendencies, his 
appointment was stoutly opposed by Judas Maccabicus, 
and received but scanty recognition at Jerusalem. 
Demetrius Soter, cousin and .succes.sor to Antiochus, 
in response to Alcimus’s solicitations, reinstated him 
by the means of Nicanor, the Syrian general. He now- 
received, moreover, considerable local support from the 
Hellenizing party. It was not, however, till the deh‘at 
and death of Judas at Ehi.sa that he was in a position 
to commence his Hellenizing measures, and sliortly after- 
wards he filed of paralysis (b.c. 160). A. W. Stheane. 

ALCOVE. — llVm (Nu 2.5**) for RV ‘pavilion,’ AV 
•tent.' See Pavieion. 

ALEMAd Mac 5“). — A city in Gilead; site unknown. 

ALEMETH.— 1 . A son of Bocher the Benjamite 
(1 Ch 7**). 2. A descendant of Saul (1 Cli 8^ 9'2). 

ALEPH. — First letter of Heb. alphabet, and so used 
to introduce the first part of Ps 119. 

ALEXAITOER.— 1 . Son of Simon of Cyrene; like 
his brother Rufus, evidently a well-known man (Mk ir/-^’ 
only). 2. One of the high-priestly family (Ac 4^). 
3 . The would-be spokesman of the Jews in the riot 
at Ephesus, which endangered them as well as the 
Christians (.Ac 193''»); not improbal)ly the saiiu' as the 
coppersmith (2 Ti 4^0 who did Si. Paul ‘rnueh evil,’ 
and who was probably an Epiiesian Jew; pos.‘<il)ly 
the same as the Alexander of i Ti D’" (see Hymen/Evs), 
in which case we may regard him as an aposiate Christian 
who had relapsed into Judai.sra. A. J. Maclean. 

ALEXAITDEB, THE GREAT. — A Jewish tradition, 
reported by Josephus and the Talmud, relates that whilst 
the renowned Macedonian conqueror was besh^ging Tyre 
(b.c. .333), rival embassies from the Jews and tin* 
Samaritans solicited his prot<*etion. At the clo.se of 
the siege he set out for Jerusalem, and was met outsidf* 
by the entire population, with the high prifst at their 
head. Recognizing the latter as the i>er.son who had 
appeared to him in a dream and promised him victory, 
the king prostrated himself. He then entered the city, 
offered sacrifice, was shown the passagt;s in DanitJ 
relating to hirn.self, grante*d the ])eople unmolest(*d use of 
their cu.stom.s, j)romi.sed to befri<*,nd th«‘ir ea.stern .seltle- 
mentwS, and welcomed Jews to his army {AyiL xi. viii.). 
The objections to tliis .story are: ( 1 ) that although tluTe 
are references to Alexander and his successors in Daniel 
(240fi. 77 8. 21 ii-u ), they were not written till th<^ 

2nd cent, n.c.; and (2) that the afU*omils given by 
Arrian and Curtins do not mention thc.se events. It i.s 
also most likely that when Jo.sephus declares that Alex- 
ander gave 10 the Jews in Alexandria e(|ual privileges 
with the Macedonians (c. Ap. ii. 4), lu* is untici]>ating by 
some years what happened under the Ptolemys. 

The deep impression made by Alexander’s succes.se.s is 
evinced by the numerous legemds connected witli hi.s 
name in later Jewish literature. But his real importance 
to the Biblical student consists in this — he brought the 
Jaws into contact with Gnick literature and life. 

J. Taylor. 

ALEEAKDER BALAS. — A low-born youth called 
Bala.s, living in Smyrna, w'a.s put forw ard by the enemies 
tf Demetrius 1, as son of Antiochus iv., king of Syria. 
In their struggle for the throne the rivals sought to out- 
bid each other for the support of Jonathan Maccabauis, 
who elected to side with Alexander, and was appointed 
bigb priest by him (b.c, 153). Jonathan defeated 


Apollonius, one of the generals of Demetrius, and received 
still further honours (1 Mac 10). But Alexander Balas 
carc<i more for sensual j>leasur<*s than for kingly duti(*s; 
his fath(T-in-law Ptolemy turned against liim, and 
Alexandc^r, llecing to Arabia, was assassiiiate<i there 
(1 Mac ll‘D. J. Taylou. 

ALEXANDRIA was foiuuh'd (n.c. 332) by Alex- 
ander the Great after his conquest of Egypt. Recog- 
nizing the inconvenience caused by the want of a harbour 
for 600 miles along the shore, la^ selected as the .site of 
a new port the village of Rliacoti.s, lying on a strip of 
land between T.ake Man'otis and the. sea. This he 
united to the little island of Pharos by a huge mole 
about a mile long, and thus he formed tw'O splendid 
havens, which speedily became tin; commercial nnading- 
])lace of Africa, Asia, and I'hiroiM*. The city was laid 
out ill shape like tlu; outspread cloak of a Macedonian 
soldier; in circumference aboni IT) miles; and it \va.s 
divided into (piarters by a magnilleeut street nearly 
5 miles long, and 100 h‘et wide, rmining from 1^. to W,, 
and crossed by another of .somi'what lesser dimensions 
from N. to S. One of these (piarters (Soma, ‘ the body’) 
nveived the eor]».se of Alexander, and preserved it 
embalmed in the Royal Mausoleum. The Ptolemys, 
who suceeed(‘d to the Egyptian ]>orlion of Alexaudt'r’s 
divid(!d empire, inadi^ .\lexaudria their (‘apital, and by 
their ext<‘usive building oj)»>rations rendensi the city 
famous for the magnificence* and beauty of its public 
edifices. Besides llu? Royal Palace, the Royal 
Mausoleum, tin; Temple of Nepturu^, th<* Great Tlieatre, 
the Gymna.sium, and the vast Necropolis, Alexandria 
po.ss(ss(‘d tlir«*e otlu>r structures for which it was cele- 
brated. (1) The MufiCtnn, w liieli wa.s not a place where 
(•ollections were laid out for instruction, but a spot 
w'hen^ the fine arts, science, and ]it<'rature were studi(*d. 
The Museum of Alexandria became in course of lime 
practically the centre of the intellectual life of the 
world. It answered very largely to what we as.sociate 
with the id of a gr(‘at modern university. It had its 
staff of State~i»ai(i ])roff'SSors, it.s ])rofessorial dining-hall, 
ils shad«*(l cloisters, where eager students from all parts 
of the worhl walked to and fro, listening to lectures 
from men lik(; Euclid. lOratosthenes, and Hipparchus. 
(2» The Lihnirii, which was tin* greatest, treasure of the 
city, was founded by the first JMolemy. His sueee.ssors 
inerea.sed tlu; number of \oluines till the collection 
embraced tjpward.s of 7()(), ()()() M.SS, in wlm'h wen; 
inscribed the intellectual efforts of Greece, Ronun 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and even India. ''I'lu* value of 
this nnrivalled collection was immense. 'I’ln* Library 
was* in two portions; and, in the siege* of Alexandria by 
Julius Ca'^ar, the j^art .stored in the Mu.siMiin was burned; 
a loss, however, which was largely made up by the 
presentation to (de()y)atra. by Mark Antony, of the Royal 
Jabrary of Perganiurn. The other portion was stonal in 
tlie SerayH'iun, which in IsPo was discowred to have 
been .situated where ‘Pompey’s Pillar’ now stands. 
History is undecideel us to wlu*ther this celehrated 
Tabrary was d(‘,stroye(i iu a.o. 39i by Bishoj) Tlieoi)hilus 
or by the Guliph (nuar in a.i>. tVtl. (3; The third 
.structure, which attracted the attention of the world 
to Alexandria was the Eharos (Lighthon.se), erected bv 
Ptol.H. iMiiladelphus.on the i.sland which had been joined 
to the mainland f>y Alexander. Ri.sing in storey.s of 
deen'asing dimensions to a lu ight of 4r)() 490ft., adorned 
with white rnarhh* coUimns, hahistrades, and statues, 
it w'as justly re<*koned one of the ‘Seven WondeLs of 
the World.’ Though it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in A. I). 1303, it ha.s nev(irtheles.s ex(*rrised a 
l»ermanent inthu'nef* on mankind, Tlu* idea of humanity 
to the mariner which it emboditMl w-as accepted by 
almost (;very civilized nation, and the thousands of 
lightliouse.s throughout the world to-day can all be 
traced to the gracioii.s thoughtfulness which was tils* 
played in the costly erection of this first Pharos. 



ALEXANDRIA 


ALLAR 


In its times of greatest prosperity, Alexandria had a 
population of between 800,000 and 1,000,000. Trade, 
amus(*rn(!nt, arul learning: attracted to it inhabitants 
from every quarter. It was an ainalKain of East and 
West. The alertness and versatility of the Greek 
were here united witli the j^ravity, eonserv ativeiiess, 
and tlreaminess of tlie Oriental. Alexandria became, 
next to HoriK', the larf<est and most spleiidifl (uty in the 
world. Amonyst its pol.vn^dot community, the Jews 
formed no inconsiderable i>ortion. Jewish colonists 
bar! settled in Et^yid in larj?e numbers after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Jer 42";, and during' tlie Persian 
period their mnn!)eas yreatly increased. Tin* Ptolernys, 
with one exception, favonr(*d them, and as.sijtned a 
sjx'cial (pjarter of the city to them. More tlian an 
eifJthth of the ])opulation of E^J:ypt was Jewish. Their 
business instincts brouidit to them tin; bulk of the trade 
of the country. J'hey practically conlrolhM the. vast 
(;xpf)rt ot wheat, .souk* liad j,Tcat ships with which they 
traded ov(‘r all the M(*diterrauean. St. Paul twic«^ 
sailed in a. ship of Alexandria (Ac 27'' 2.S";. The Jews 
were undi'r their own governor or ‘ Alabarch,’ and 
observed their own ilomestic and religious customs. 
Their yreat c(‘nlral synayoyue. was an immen.se and 
most imposing structure, where all the trade j^uilds 
sal toyeilu r, and the 70 ehh^rs were accommodated in 
70 splendidly bejewelled chairs of state. 

It was in .Mexandria that one of the most important 
events in tlic history of religion took jilacc, wiien the 
Hebrew Scriihurcs were translated into the Greek 
tormne. 'bhe h^eimdary tales iiarrattMl by .Josephus re- 
fiarilimt the accomplishment of this task may be dis- 
inis.sed as baseless, lint it is undisputed that diirimt 
the reitrns ol the earlier Layid.e (soniewdn're hetvvi'en 
n.c. 2r)0 ami 132) the ‘Sr'ptuavint ’ made its api>earanc<'. 
It is certainly not the product of a syndicati* of trans- 
lators working harmoniously, as Jewish tradition 
asserted, d he w'ork is of very uneipial merit, the Peiita- 
teucli bciny the best done, wliile some ol llu' later books 
are wretelu'diy translated. The tran.slalion was re- 
jifurded b.\ the Jews with minyled leeiimts, -exccrattd 
by one seeli<)n as the grossest dt*secralion of the holy 
oracles, exiolh'd by another stHtion as the means by 
which the beauties of the Law- and the Prophets could 
be upjircciated for tlie lirst time by the Greek-.speakinK 
Genlilt' world. The EXX became, nmler God’s provi- 
dence, a most \aluable preparation for the trullis of 
Christianity. It familiarized the heatlum nations with 
the God of riyht eousiiess as Hi' liad been revealed to the 
Jewish race. It pa\ed the. way for tlie irospel. It 
formed the Bible of the early Church. In the Eastern 
Church to-day it is the only orthodox text of the OT. 

The wars of the Ptoleinys with the Selcucida^ at 
Antioch are de.scrihed in Dii 1 1. Ptolemy ii. l^hiladclpliun 
left his mark on Palestine in the cities of Phihidtdphia 
( - Kabbal ii-uminon, Dt 3"). Ploleniais vAc. 20 Aceo, 
Jk P*), Philoleria, I'U*. Ender Ptolemy in. iw/cn/c/rx i. 
(B.c. 247 222; the famous ‘stele of Canopus’ was in- 
scribed. Wdlh Ptolemy iv. 7'// //uytuUe- the dynasty hesan 
to decline, and his op]>rcs,sions of tlie Jews (largely 
mythical) are narrateil in 3 .Maccabees. Cnder Ptolemy 
V. Epi/>hnn(‘s the Alexandrian supremacy over Palestine 
was exchan),aHl for that of Antiochns m. the Great 
(Dti 11" "). In his nmm the eeli-braP'd ‘ Ho.set ta stone’ 
was crecti'd. I'he ten suei'eedim,' I’tolemys were dl.s- 
tin!j:iiished for almost nothing: but tlieir elTeminacy, 
folly, luxury, and cruelty, 'riie city increa.sed in wealth, 
but sank more and more in jioliiical {lOwer. Julius Ca*sar 
stormed Alexandria in n.c. 47, and tifter a brief spell of 
false splendour umh'r Clco[>atra, it fell alter the battle 
of Aetium into tlie hands ol the Komans, and its fortunes 
were benceforib mer;;ed with tho.se tif the Empire. 

But while its jiolilical power was thus pas.siinr aw'ay, 
it was developimr an intellectual luneatne.ss destined to 
exercise a profound intliieiice throuKh succeediuR: 
centuries. Among its Jevvish population there had 


arisen a new school which sought to amalgamate Hebrew 
tradition and Greek philosophy, and to make the OT 
yield up Platonic and Stoic doctrines. This attempted 
fusion of Hebraism and Hellenism was begun by 
Ari.stobulus, and reached its climax in Philo, a contem- 
porary of Je.sus Christ. The Jews found in the Gentile 
writings many beautiful an<l excellent tbonghts. They 
could logically defend their own proud claim to be the 
sole depo.sitaries and custodians of Divine truth only by 
as.serting that every rich and luminous Greek expres- 
sion was borrowed from their Scriptures. Plato and 
Pythagoras, they declared, were deeply in debt to Moses. 
The Greeks were merely reproducers of Hebrew ethic.s 
and Hebrew religious and moral conceptions. The next 
step w’as to re-writi.* their own iScriptures in terms of 
Greek philosophy, and the most simple way of doing 
this was by an iJaborate .system of allegory. Philo 
carried the allegorizing of the OT to such an extent that 
he was able to di'dncc all the spurious philosophy he 
r<*(iuired from the most matter-of-fact narratives of 
till' patriarchs and their wives. But it w’as a false issue. 
It was based on a logical figment, and Philo’s voluminous 
works, gifti'd and learned though In^ was, merely reveal 
that there wa.s no hope either for Greek philosophy or 
for Hebrew religious development along these lines. 
The ri'sults of the alh'gorical method of interpretation, 
however, were seen in Christian Church history. We 
rea<l of a ‘.synagogue of the Alexandrians’ in .Jerusalem, 
furion.sly hostile to St. Stephen with his plain declara- 
tion of tacts (.Ac (>'*). Apollos of Alexandria (Ac 18^ 
needl'd to he ‘more accurately instructed’ in Christian 
doctrine, though we have no direct evidence that he 
was a di.sciple of Philo. Tlie Ep. to the Hebrews shows 
trai t's of Alexandrian influence, and there are evidences 
that St. Paul was not unfamiliar with Alexandrian 
hermeneutics and terminology (cf. Gal But 

there is no proof that St. Paul ever visited Alex- 
andria. He seems to have refrained from going thither 
beeau.se the gos{>el had already reached the city (cf. 
Jto 15-^^). Eusebius credits St. Mark with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Egypt. In the 2nd and 
3rd cents. Alexandria wa.s the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. The Alexandrian school of theology was 
madv' Instrou.s by the names of Pantienus, Clement, and 
esi>ecially Origen, who, while continuing the allegorical 
tradition, strove to show that Christian doctrine en- 
shrined and realized the dreams and yearnings of Greek 
Iihilosophy. The evil tendencies of the method found 
expression in the teachings of the Alexandrian heretics, 
Basilides and Valcntinian. Alexandria became more and 
more the stronghold of the (Christian faith. Here 
Athanasius defended contra munduni the true Divinity 
of Christ in the Nicene controversy, and the city’s 
influence on Christian theology has been profound. 
In A.D. 041, Alexandria fell before Amrou; in the 7tb 
cent, it began to decline. The creation of Cairo was 
another blow, and the disco^'ery in 1497 of the new 
route to the East via the Cape of Good Hope almost 
destroyed its trade. At the beginning of the 19tli cent. 
Alexandria was a mere village. 'I'o-day it is again a large 
and nourishing city, with a rapidly increasing iiopulation 
of over 200, 000, and its port is one of the bu.siest on the 
Mediterranean shore. G. A. Frank Knight. 

ALGXJM. — See Ai.muo. 

ALIAH.— A ‘dnke’ of Edom (1 Cli is»); called in 
Gn 36<o Alvah. 

ALIAN. — A descendant of Esau (1 Ch H®); called in 
Gn 30-3 Alvan. 

ALIEN. — See Nations, Stranger. 

ALLABIMELEOH.— A towm of Asher, probably near 
Acco (Jos 19^). Site unidentified. 

ALLAR (I Es /)’«).“- (3ne. of the leaders of those Jew's 
who could not show' their pedigree as Israelites at the 
return from capliNity under Zerubbabel. The tiame 
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seems to correspond to Immer in Ezr Neh 7«, one of 
the traces from which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
'Cherub, Addaii, and Immer’ appear as ‘ Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar.’ 

ALLEGORY . — See Parable. 

ALLELUIA. — See Hallelujah. 

ALTiETWETH, AV Alemeth,lC\i 6bo; Almon, Jos 2VK — 
A Levitical city of Benjamin. It is the present ‘Almlt 
on the hills N. of Anathoth. 

ALUAMOE . — In the patriarchal age alliancevS between 
the Chosen Peoi)le and foreign nations were frecjuent. 
Many of the agreements between individuals recorded 
in Genesis implied, or really were, treaties between the 
tribes or clans represented (Gn 2122 ® ). During 

the period of the Judges confederations between the 
more or less isolated units of which the nation was 
composed were often made under the pressure of a 
common danger (Jg 4»® 6®). When Israel became 
consolidated under the monarchy, alliances with 
foreigners were of a more formal character, e.g, Solomon’s 
treaty with Hiram (1 K 6. 9). His marriage with 
Pharaoh’s daughter probably had a political significance 
(3‘ 9^“). The policy of alliance between Israel and 
Phoenicia was continued by Omri and Ahab 
Am !» speaks of it as a ‘covenant of brethren’; it 
rested, no doubt, on reciprocal commercial interests 
(cf. Ac 12*®). Asa and Baasha contended for alliance 
jvith Benhadad (1 K 15‘»), and Judah and Israel them- 
selves are allied during the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab. Such a friendship is denounced in 2 Ch 25. 
Pekah and Rezin are united against Judah (2 K 16*, 
Is 7). With the appearance of Assyria, relations with 
foreign nations become important and complicated. 
The temptation is to stave off the danger from the east 
by alliance with Damascus or Egypt. Sennacherib 
assumes that this will be the policy of Hezekiah (2 K 
18*1- «). The prophets from the first set their faces 
against it (Dt 17‘«, Hos 8®, Is 20. 30, Jer 2i8 »). It is 
‘the hiring of lovers’ in place of J", leading to sin and 
idolatry (2 K 16), and is politically unsound, resting * on 
a broken reed.’ The parties being so unequal, the ally 
easily becomes the tributary (16’). After the Return, 
Ezra and Nehemiah oppose any alliance with ‘ the people 
of the land.’ In later times, for a short period only, 
did the nation gain sufficient independence to make an 
alliance; in this case it was with Rome (1 Mac 15‘«). 

C. W. Emmet. 

ALLOK. — 1. The head of a family of ‘ Solomon's ser- 
vants’ (1 Es 5®). He may be the same as Ami (Ezr 2*’), 
or Amon (Neh 7*»). 2. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 4*’). 

ALLON BAOUTH (‘oak of weeping’). — The place 
where Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried; it was 
near Bethel (Gn 35«). 

ALL TO BREAK.— This nhrase (Jg 9“) means 
altogether broke. The ‘all’ is used for altogether, as in 
1 K 141 ® ‘till it be all gone’; and the ‘to’ is not the 
sign of the infin., but an adverb like Germ, zer, meaning 
thoroughly. Thus, ‘ His brest to-broken with his sadil 
bowe’ — Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 2769. The correct spell- 
ing (as in the original ed. of AV) is ‘all to brake.’ 

ALLOW. — To ‘allow’ generally means In AV ‘to 
approve,’ as Ro ‘that which I do I allow not.’ But 
in Ac 24‘« it has the mod. sense, admit. 

ALLOY.— RVm (Is 1«) for EV 'tin.' See Mining 
AND Met als. 

ALMIGHTY is the regular rendering of Shaddai, 
which occurs altogether 45 times in the OT; 6 times 
qualifying El (God) and 39 times (31 these in JobJ 
standing by itself. In the Hexateuch it«; use is almost 
'xinfined to P, according to which source it is the name 
^y which God revealed Himself to the patriarchs (Ex 6», 
Gn 17‘ 86”). The meaning and derivation are 
alike obscure. The LXX usually render by PantokraWr 
(‘Almighty’); 6 times by a fanciful derivation they 


paraphrase by ‘He that Is sufficient.’ But in Gn. 
El Shaddai is always represented in the LXX by a 
pronoun, ‘my (or thy) God’; in Ezk 10» it is merely 
transliterated. Other suggested renderings are ‘the 
Destroyer,' i.e. ‘the Storm-God,’ ‘the Pourer,' i.e. 
‘the Rain-God,’ ‘the Mountain’ (cf. ‘Rock’ as a 
title of God in Dt 32< ‘s *®- »‘), or ‘Lord.’ The last 
two have the most probability on their side, and it 
is hard to choose between them; but the fact that 
in Babylonian ‘the Great Mountain' (shadu rabu) is 
a common title of Bel seems to turn the scale in 
favour of the former of the two meanings proposed; 
some slight confirmation is perhaps afforded by 1 K 20«. 
In composition the word occurs in two personal names: 
Zurishaddai (Nu 1®) and Ammishaddai (Nu 1‘*); per- 
haps also in Shedeur (Nu P). The first (‘Shaddai is 
ray Rock’) is specially interesting if the meaning given 
above is correct. 

In the NT, with the exception of 2 Co 6‘* (a quotation 
from 2 S 7‘^), the name is confined to the Apocalypse. 
That it renders Shaddai rather than Sabaoth seems 
proved (in .spite of 4» from Is 6®) by the fact that it 
alw'ays either stands alone or qualifies ‘God,’ never 
‘Lord.’ The writer is fond of piling up the titles or 
attributes of (Jotl, and among them his favourite is that 
ancient title which carries him back to the patriarchal 
age, the title El Shaddai. H. C. O. Lanchester. 

AL-MODAD was, according to Gn 10“ (1 Ch 1*®), the 
oldest son of Joktan (wh. see). Joktan is the eponym 
of the tribes and peoples of eastern and .southern 
Arabia. From the position of Al-modad in the list of 
‘sons,’ it would appear that he is to be loi'ated in the 
south of the peninsula. As yet the name can neither 
be explained nor identified with any known region. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ALMON. — See Allemevi. 

ALMON-DXBLA’THAIM.— A station in the journey- 
ings (Nu 33<® *’). prob. identical with Beth-diblathaim 
(Jer 48“). The meaning of DiUathaim is a double cake 
of fig.s; its application to a town may indicate the 
appearance of the place or neighbourhood. 

ALMOND {shaqhi).—The fruit in Gn 43“, Ex 25" " 
37'*-2®, Nu 17\- the tree in Ec 12*. Jer 1». Luz 
(Gn 30»’), mistranslated ‘haiel,’ is certainly the almond; 
it is the name of the almond in modern Arabic. The 
almond (Amygdalus communis) is in Palestine the earliest 
harbinger of spring, bursting into beautiful white 
blo.ssom late in January in Jerusalem, before its leaves 
appear. Hence it.s name and symbolism: shOqM means 
to waken or watch, and in Jer 1” there is a play 
on the word ‘almond’ ishOqM), and ‘1 will hasten' 
{shbqM). Probably the whiteness of the blossom from 
a little distance —the delicate pink at the bases of the 
petals being vi.sible only on clo.ser inspection — suggested 
its comparison to the white hair of age (Ec 12*). The 
fruit is a great favourite. It is eaten green before the 
shell hardens, especially by children, and the ripe 
kernels are eaten by themselves or with nuts and pud- 
dings, and are also made into sweetmeats with sugar, 
both as ‘ almond icing’ and ‘ burnt almonds. ' A present 
of Palestine almonds would be sure to be appreciated 
in Egypt (Gn 43“). as they did not grow in the latter 
country. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ALMS, ALMSGIVING. — ‘An alms’ (Ac 3*) is some- 
thing freely given, in money or in kind, to the needy, 
from motives of love and pity for the recipient, and of 
gratitude to the Giver of all. Hence what is given or 
paid to the poor under the authority and compulsion 
of law, as the modern poor rate, is not alms. For such 
legal provision in OT times see Poor. Much might 
be said of the humane spirit which pervades the 
whole of the Hebrew legislation, and In particular the 
legislation of Dt, of which, in this respect, may be 
taken as the epitome; ‘Thou shalt surely open thine 
hand unto thy brother, to thy needy and to thy poor 

2 ? 
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(RV). The writings of the prophets, also, are full of 
generous advocacy of the rights of the poor. In the 
later pre-Christian centuries almsgiving became one of 
the most prominent of religious duties (Ps 112», Pr 14« 
19«7 3120 ^ Job 291*^ ). The sentiment of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. — by which time it is significant that the Hebrew 
word for 'righteousness* had acquired the special sense 
of almsgiving as in the true text of Mt 6* (see RV) — is 
fully reflected in the Books of Sirach (7^0 29“« ) and 
Tobit (see esp. From this time onwards, indeed, 

almsgiving was considered to possess an atoning or 
redemptive efficacy (Sir 3*o ‘alms (HV ‘ almsgiving *1 
maketh an atonement for sins,’ To 4io 12» ‘alms de- 
li vereth from death,’ cf. Dn 4*’). After the cessation 
of sacrifice, almsgiving appears to have ranked among 
the Jews as the first of religious duties, more meritorious 
even than prayer and fasting. Arrangements were 
made by the Jewish authorities for the systematic 
collection and distribution of the alms of the people. 
An offertory for the poor also formed a recognized part 
of the synagogue service. 

Almsgiving occupies a prominent place in the teaching 
of our Lord, who rebukes the ostentatious charity of 
His day (Mt 6‘-<), emphasizes the blessedness of giving 
(Ac 20“), its opportunities (Mt 25»® ), and its highest 
motive, *ln my name’ (Mk 9^‘). In the early Christian 
community of Jerusalem the needs of the poor were 
effectively supplied, for its members ‘had all things 
common, neither was there among them any that 
lacked’ (Ac 4“ **). The need for careful distribution 
of the Church’s alms led to the institution of the diaconate 
(Ac 6'® ). The provision of a poor’s fund for the behoof 
of the mother Church was much in the thoughts of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (1 Co 16‘® , 2 Co 9‘® ), and until 
a period within living memory the care of God’s poor 
continued to be the almost exclusive privilege of the 
Christian Church. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ALMUG, or ALGUM (1 K 2 Ch 2‘ 9'0- 

he two names are probably variants of the same word, 
caused by transposition of letters, as is common in Heb. 
and Arabic). —Thi.s tree was imported by Solomon 
from Dphir (1 K and from Lebanon (2 Ch 2«) 

for staircases, balustrades, and musical instruments. 
There is nothing certain known of the nature of this 
wood, but as Jewish tradition .state.s that it was a red 
wood, red sandal wood {Fterocarpus santalinuH ) — now 
used cliietly for its colouring properties — has been very 
generally accepted. E. W. G. Mastkrman. 

ALOES Cahaiim, Pr 7‘L Nu 24« [‘lign aloes’]; 
'ahaioth, Ps 45», Ca 4'<: also alht, Jn 19*»). — This is 
the modern eagle-wood (a name derived from the Skr. 
QQuru}-, it has nothing to do with the familiar bitter 
aloes of medicine, or with the American aloe, now 
much cultivated In gardens in Palestine, but a recent 
importation. This eagle-wood is obtained from plants 
of the order Aquilariaceae, but the fragrant parts are 
those which are disea.sed: the odoriferous qualities are 
due to tile infiltration with resin, and the best kinds sink 
when placed in water. The development of this change 
in the wood is hastened by burying it in the ground. 
A trade in this wood havS gone on from early times; it 
comes from India, the Malay Peninsula, etc., and has 
long been a favourite with the Arabs, who call it d *ud. 

The use of the word (translated ‘lign aloes,’ Nu 24«) 
by Balaam creates a difficulty. Either he must have 
referred to the tree ^rora mere hearsay, or some other 
plant of the same name may at that time have grown 
in the Jordan valley, or, as seems most probable, the 
Heb. word has been wrongly transcribed. Both ‘ palms’ 
and ‘terebinths' have been suggested as suitable 
alternatives. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ALPHA AND 0HEGA.<-A title of God in Rev 
1* 21», of Jesus in 22‘* [its presence in AV is not 
justified by the MSS]. Alpha was the first, and Omega 
the last letter of the Greek, as Aleph and Taw were the 


first and the last of the Hebrew alphabet. In the Tal- 
mud, ‘From Aleph to Taw' meant ‘From first to last,' 
Including all between. Cf. Shabb. 61. 1 (on Ezk 9«): 
‘Do not read “My Sanctuary,’’ but “My saints,’’ 
who are the sons of men who have kept the whole Law 
from Aleph to Taw.’ 

This explains the title. In each instance St. John 
defines it. Rev 1* ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty’ (AV ‘the beginning and the 
eliding’ is an interpolation from 21* 22^*), i.e. the 
Eternal, the Contemporary of every generation. Rev 21* 
‘1 am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end’; 22‘» ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
first and the last (cf. Is 44« 48**), the beginning and the 
end,’ i.e. He who comprehends and embraces all things, 
from whom all come and to whom all return, the fans 
et clausxda, the starting-point and the goal of history 
(cf. Col I**'). The ascription of this title to Jesus as 
well as to God in a writing so early as the Apocalypse 
strikingly attests the view of our Lord’s Person which 
prevailed in the primitive Church. 

Aurelius Prudentius makes fine use of the title in his 
hymn on The Lord's Nativity (* Corde natusex parentis'), 
thus rendered by Neale: 

‘Of the Father’s love begotten 
Ere the worlds began to be. 

He is Alpha and Omega, 

He the source, the ending He, 

Of the things that arc, that have been, 

And that future years shall see. 

Evermore and evermore.^ 

David Smith. 

ALPHABET. — See Writino. 

ALPHJEUS.— 1. The father of James the Apostle 
(Mt 10»»Mk 3»«*=Lk 6**«Ac 1**), commonly identified 
with James the Little, son of Mary and brother of Joses 
or Joseph (Mk 15«‘'“Mt 27^). The identification is 
confirmed by Jn 19“, if it be allowed that Clopas is 
the same name as Alphseus. And this is most likely. 
Both names probably represent the Aramaic Chalphai 
(cf. 1 Mac 1P»). St John’s ‘Clopas’ is almost a trans- 
literation, while ‘Alphceus’ is the name in a Greek 
dress, the disguise being more apparent if it be written, 
with WH, ‘Halphteus.’ 

2. The father of Le^i the tax-gatherer (Mk 2*<), after- 
w'erds Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist (Mt 9* 
KP). It is remarkable that in Mk 2‘< Codex Bezse and 
some cursives read Janies for Levi, and there is a 
tradition (Chrysost. in Matth. xxxiii.) that the Apostles 
Matthew and James had both been tax-gatherers. It 
is perhaps possible that Alpheeus the father of James 
was identical with Alphseus the father of Levi, and that 
the two tax-gatherer Apostles were brothers. Nothing 
is recorded of Alphieus; yet, if these identifications be 
allowed, great was his glory. He was evidently himself 
a believer; his son Joses, though undistinguished, was 
evidently a believer also; his son James was an Apostle; 
his son Matthew was an Apostle and an Evangelist; 
and his wife Mary was one of the faithful women who 
stood by the Cross and visited the Sepulchre (Mk 16*). 

David Smith. 

ALTAR. — 1. The original purpose of an altar was to 
serve as a means by w hich the blood of an animal offered 
in sacrifice might be brought into contact with, or other- 
wise transferred to, the deity of the worshipper. For 
this purpose in the earliest period a single stone sufficed. 
Either the blood was poured over this stone, which 
was regarded as the temporary abode of the deity, 
or the stone w'as anointed with part, and the rest 
poured out at its base. The introduction of fire to 
consume the flesh in whole or in part belongs to a 
later stage in the history of sacrifice (wh. see). But 
even when this stage had long been reached, necessity 
might compel a temporary reversion to the earlier 
modus operandi, as we learn from Saul’s procedure in 
1 S 14«f- From the altar of a single ‘great stone* 
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(i S 6*<) the transition was easy to an altar built of 
unhewn stones (Ex 20“, Dt 27*‘ RV), which continued 
to be the normal type of Hebrew altar to the tmd (see 
1 Mac 4«; Jos. BJ V. v. 6). 

2. Another type of pre-historic altar, to which much 
less attention has been paid, had its orifdn in tin*, primitive 
conception of sacrifice as the food of the Rods. As sm h 
it was appropriately presimted on a table. Now the 
neare.st analog:y to the disc of leather spread on the 
ground, which was and is the table of the Semitic nomad, 
was the smooth face of the native rock, such as that 'on 
which Manoah spread his offering (Jg , cf. (>2“' 
The well-known rock-surfaces, in Palestine and else- 
where, with their mysterious cup-marks- -typical .speci- 
mens are illustrated PEFSt, 1900, 32 ff,, 249— to 
receive the sacrificial blood, can scarcely be other than 
pre-historic table-altars. The similarly marked table- 
stones of Syrian dolmeiLS aLso belong here. A further 
Stage in the evolution of the table altar is s(‘en in the 
elaborate structures recently di.scovered within the 
West-Semitic area. In these the rock is cut away so 
as to leave the altar standing free, to which rock-cut 
steps lead ui), an arrangemcJit forhiddtm, from moti\t‘s 
of decency, by the earliest legislation (Ex 202'\ with which 
cf. 28 ^ 2 f. and parall. from a later date). The uppermost 
st(‘p served as a platform for the officiating prit st. 
Some show cup-hollows for libations of blood (see illust. 
in Moore’s ‘Judges’ in SB 07' p. S3), while that first 
discovered at Petra has a dei)re.s.sion for the altar- 
hearth {PEFSt, 1900, 350 ff. with skcich: see also Amnn). 
Its dimensions are 9 ft. by 6, with a height above the 
platform of 3 ft. The altars of the more important 
sanctuaries under the Hebrew monarchy, such a.s Pet hel, 
were probably of. a similar nature. A description of 
‘the altar of burnt-otfering ’ of the Taberiuuie will be 
given under Tabkrnacle; for the corre.sponding altars 
of the Temple of Solomon and its successors, and of 
Ezekiel’s sketch, see Temple. 

3. A third variety of primitive altar is the mound 
of earth (Ex 20^), a copy in miniature of the hill-tops 
which were at all times favourite jilaces of worship 
(a(*e High Place). 

4. All the types of altar above de.scribed w-ere intended 
for the ordinary open-air sacrilieial service, details of 
which will be found under Sacuieice. There is no cli'ar 
reference earlier than Jeremiah to the u.se of ineen.se, 
and no ndererice, at all to any altar of incense in the 
legitimate worshii) before the Exile, for 1 K 7^’^ in its 
pre.sent form is admittedly late, and the altar of 1 K 
must be the table of shevvbread (see Temple, Siiew^- 

BHEAD). 

6. From what ha.s already been said, it is evident that 
an altar was the iridi.spen.sahle re(jui.site of every pla< e 
of W'orship. It was not until the 7th cent. n.c. that 
Josiah succeeded in abolishing ‘the high places’ and 
destroying or desecrating their altars (2 K 23’'^ ), in 
accordance with the fundamental demand of the 
Deuteronomic law-code (Dt 12*® ). In the older his- 
torical and prophetical writings, how'ever, and even m 
the earliest legislation (see Ex 2()2^ RV), the legitimacy 
of the local altars is never called in ciuestion. On the 
contrary, religious leaders such as Samuel and FJijah 
8how' their zeal for the worship of J" by the (section and 
repair of altars. 

6. As altars to which a special intere.st attaches may 
be mentioned that erected by David on the threshing 
floor of Araunah (2 S 24*"^® ), the site of w hich is marked 
by the present mosque of ‘the Dome of the Rock'; the 
altar erected by Ahaz after the model of one seen by him 
at Damascus (2 K 16*°® ); the sacrificial and incenst^ 
altars to the host of heaven in the courts and probably 
even on the roof of the Temple (2 K 23*2, iqis); arnl 
finally, the altar to Olympian Zeus idaced by Antioclius 
Epiphanes on the top of the altar of burnt-offering 
U Mac 

7. Reference must also be made to altars as places of 


refuge for certain cla.sses of criminals, attested both by 
legislation (Ex 21***' ) and history (1 Iv D* 22»; see. more 
fully, Refixje (('Cni^s opj). ff'he origin and precise 
significance ()1‘ tlu- horns of the altar, of which t he refugee 
laid hold ( 1 K //. rc. ), and whieh plav (>(1 aji ini])orfant i)art 
in the ritual (Ex 29 * 2 ^ Pv 4'® ), ha\(* not yet receivt^d a 
satisfactory explanation. A small limestune altar, show- 
ing the Iiorns in the form of rounded knobs at the four 
corners, has just been discovered at (Iczer {PEPSt, 
1907, j). 19t), with illust.). A. R. 8 . Kennedy. 

AL~TASHHETH.— J’ss 57. 5S. 59. 65. (titles). See 
Psalms. 

ALUSH.— A station in the journeyings (.\u 33*** u). 

ALVAN. — Son of Shohal, a Horite ((Jn 362^;; called 
in 1 Ch D*’ Alian, in (in 36^'* Alvah, 1 Ch E-* Allah, one 
of tlui ‘dukes' of Edom. 

AMAD (Jos only). — A (nty of AsIkt. The site 
is doubtful; there aix; stweral ruins called ‘Amiid in 
this region. 

AMADATHUS (E.st 12** 16*®- 'D--' *‘^ce Hammedatha. 

AMAL. — A d« ‘.seendanl of A.slie*r (1 C’h 7****). 

AMALEK, AMALEKITES.— A tribe which roart)ed. 
from the days of the lOxodus till the time of king Saul, 
over the region from tlie sontln*rii boundary of Judah 
to the Egyptian frontier and the peninsnla of Sinai, 
'riiey are not counted among the kindn'd of the Israelite.s, 
and i»rohuhly w'«*re among the iidiahilanls of the ri'gion 
whom the Ilehrew and Araiiuean immigranls found 
already in the land. With this agrees the statement 
of a poem (]Uote(l in Nu 242^ ‘Amiilek W'a.s the lirst of 
the nations.’ 

Israel lirst met uilh the Amalekites in the region 
near Sinai, when Amalek naturally tiled to prevent 
the entrance of a new t rilH- into t he n'gion (ef. Ex 17‘' *^‘). 
'riu' battle which ensn<‘d jiroduced .siieh a profomul im- 
pre.ssion. lliat one of The l» \\ thing.’, w Inch the Pentati'ueh 
claims that Moses wiote is lli(‘ f)an of Jahweh upon 
Amalek (lOx 17*'). 11 ai'pears [torn Dt 25*'-‘'‘' that 

Amul<*k made other attacks upon Israel, harassing 
her rear. On the .soiiihern bonier of ihilestine the 
Amalekites al.so helped al a laP'f lime to {)re\ cut Israel’s 
entrance from Kadesh iNii 13-“' l t 2 .>). 

During the pi-riod of the .liidges, Amalekites aided 
the Moabites in raiding Israel (.Ig 3***;, and at a later 
time they helped the Midiaiiiles to flo the saint' thing 
(tp. ;;;( d'lii.s kepi alive the old enmity. King 

Sun! attempted to .slialter tledr toret', and eaittnrt'd 
their king, wlntm Samuel afterwards slew (1 S 15). 
Although S:iul is .said to have taken mneh spoil, the 
.Amalekites were still then' for Da\ifl to raid during 
that part ol Saul’s reign when Davit] was an outlaw 
(1 S 27*'). The houndarit'S of the hahiUit of the 
Amalekites at this tinu' are said to have b(*en from 
Telem, one ol t he soul hern eiUh'.s of Judah (Jos 15'*''), 
to Sliur on iIk* way to JJgypt {1 S 15'). .Most rnodiTr. 
erilies also reail 'relent for Jldvildli in I S 15', ant/ 
for ‘of old' in 1 S 27’'. 

It was formerly supposisl, on tin' basis of Jg 5'* and 
12*“, that there was at one lime a .set t hninml of Amale- 
kites farther north, in the hill country of Ephraim 
That is, however, improhahh', for in both pas.sages tin 
text .seems to he corrupt. In 5” ‘ Amalek’ is corrupted 
from Die Ilehnw for ‘valley,’ and in 12*** front 
the proi»er name ‘Slialim.’ Individual Amalekites, 
nevei tlmle.ss, .sojourned in l.srael (2 S D '**). 

In I Eh 4*2® there is a remarkable .statement that % 
remnant of the Auudekib'S Inid (‘seai»ed and dwelt iu 
Edom, and that 500 Siinconiti's atta(‘ked and smote 
thi'in. Perhaps this aeeonnt.s for Die {iriesDj genealogies 
which niaki^ Amalek a de.scendant of Esau and a sub- 
ordinate Edomite tri])e (e.f. Cm 36*2 *o and 1 Ch 1**®), 
Perhaps here we letirn how the powerful Amalek dl 
the earlier time faded away. Ps 83** — a late comno.sitlon 
— refers to the Amalekites as still aiding Israel’s enemies; 
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but this is probably a poetical imitation of ancient 
conditions. 

On their close kindred, the Kenites, see Kenites. 

George A. Barton. 

AMAM (Jos 15“ only). — An unknown city of Judah, 
in the desert south of Beersheba. 

AMAN. — 1. The persecutor of Achiachurus (To 14‘°). 
2. Est 12« 16»o 17. Bee Haman. 

AMANA (Ca 41). — Probably the mountains near the 
river Abana or Amaria, beinp: connected with Hermon and 
Lebanon; or else Mount Araanus in the north of Syria. 

AMARIAH CJ" said’ or ‘promised’).—!. Zeph 1‘. 
great-^^randfather of the prophet Zeohaniah, and son of 
a Hezekiah who may be the king. This is the only 
instance of the name that i.s certainly pre-exilic. 2. 

1 Ch 67 sz, graiidiather of Zadok the priest. 3. 1 Oh 
2319 24‘-'S a Levite in David’s time. 4. 1 Oh 6", 
Ezr 7^ (Amarias, l I'.s S2, 2 lOs l^), son of Azariah, who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon's temphi. The 
lists in which 2 aiui 4 occur are very uncertain, and 
the name may refer to Ihe same person in both. 6. 

2 Oh 19‘i, a high prit-st in the reign of Jcdioshaphat. 

6. 2 Oh Sl'i, a l.evite. a gate-porter, in Hezekiah’s time. 

7. iSeh 122 13 Kp. a Iirii'sSly clan wliich returned to 

Jerusalem, and sealed the covenant under Nehemiah 
(probably tin* same as Immer, 1 Oh 24ih Ezr 2^7 10 *’°, 
Neh 7‘o [Meruth, l Ks 52 ’]). 8- Ezr 10 ‘ 2 , a Judahite, 
one of the sons of Bani (v.'H, cf. 1 Oh 9‘) who had taken 
strange wives. 9. Neh 11‘. a Judahite who ofTered to 
dwell in JtTusalern. 10. Neh 1212 , where Meraiah is 
probably a corruption of Amariah (which is found in 
8yr. and Luc.). A. II. M’Neile. 

AM ART AS (1 Es S^).-- An ancestor of Ezra, called 
Amariah in Ezr 7^. 

AMASA.- •1. The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of 
Abigail the sister of king Jhivid. lie commanded tin* 
army of the rebel Al)salom (2 S 17“).- but was completely 
routed by Joat> in the forest of Ephraim (18*^'i). David 
not only i)anl{)iie<l him, hut gave him tlie command of 
the army in place of Joal) (19'‘‘). He was treacherously 
slain by Joab at ' tin* great .stone of Gibeoii’ (2 S 20 ^ -‘2). 
2. An Ephraimite who opposed the bringing into 
8amaria of tin* Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king: of 
Israel, had taken in liis campaign against Ahaz(2Ch 28 * 2 ). 

AMASAI. — 1. A Kohathiti* (1 Ch ^): theeiionym 
of a family (2 (’h 29 ‘ 2 ). 2 . One of the priests who blew 
trumpets on the occasion of David's bringing the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 152‘). 3. One of David’s olheers at Ziklag 
(1 Cli possibly to be ideiililied with Amasa, No. 1. 

AMASHSAl (Neh IP*^). — A priest of the family of 
linnier. 

AMASIAH. — One of Jehoshaphat's commanders 
(2 Ch 17‘8). 

AMA2jIAH. — 1. Son of Jehou.sli of Judah. He came 
to the throne after the assas.siiuition of his father. It is 
recorded in his favour (2 K 48) that although he put the 
murderers of his father to death he spared their children 
— something unheard of up <0 that time, we infer. Our 
sources know of a successful cami»aign of his against 
Eklorn. and an unsucce.ssful om* against Lsrael. In this 
he seems to have heeti the aggressor; and after refusing 
to hear the advice of Jehoash, whom he. had challenged 
to a trial of strength, he had the mortilieation of seeing 
his own capital plundered. The conspiracy by wdiich 
he perished may have hecn prompted by his conduct in 
this war. In the matter of religion lui receives qualiiied 
praise from the author of Kings (2 K H^f ), wiiile the 
Chronicler aecu.ses him of gro.ss aposta.sy (2 Ch 25*^® ). 
2. The priest at Bethel who oi)po.sed the prophet Amos 
(Am 7“*® ). 3. A Sinieonite (1 Ch 4^^). 4. A Merarite 
(1 Ch 6**). H. P. Smith. 

AMBASSADOR, AMBASSAGE.--As diplomatic agents 

sovereigns or other persons in high authority, ambas- 


sadors are frequently mentioned in OT and Apoersnpha 
from the days of Moses (see below) to those of the 
Maccabees (1 Mac 97° 11» 14®^ 1577). Insult to their 
persons was a sutfieient casus belli (2 S 10<® ). In 
several passages (e.g. Nu 20‘« 212‘, Dt 22®, Jg IP*. i», 
2 S 577 . 2 K 19®) the ‘ ines.senger8 ’ of EV are practically 
‘ambassadors,’ as the Heb. word is elsewhere rendered 
(2 Ch 3 . 527 , Is 307, Ezk 1778). Jos however, should 
be read as in 11 Vm. The ambassador of Jer 49‘* 
(=^Ob‘) is jirobably an angel. In NT the word is used 
only metaphorically {2 Co 5*0, Eph 62«). 

‘Ambas.sage,’ the mis.sion of an ambassador (2 Mac 47» 
RV), is used also as a collective for ambassadors them- 
selves (Lk 1432 1914 itv). In 1 Mac read with 
RV ‘the copy of their words.’ A. 11. S. Kennedy. 

AMBER (chashmal, Ezk P- *7 g*). — The translation 
‘amber’ is much qtieslioned, a metallic substance 
l)eing geruTally considered more probable. Prof. 
Ridgeway {Enetje. Bibl., s.v.) has, however, shown that 
amber may well have, hw.n known to JCzekiel. The 
amber commonly seen is the opatpie yellow variety 
from the Baltic, a resinous substance changed by long 
.submersion in the sea. It is a favourite ornament, 
in necklaces and bracelets, in the Orient, especially 
among Jew(?sscs, and is credited with medicinal virtues. 

E. W. G. Master.man. 

AMBUSH.— See Wah. 

AMEN.— A Hebrew form of affirmation usually trans- 
lated in the LXX by an equivalent Greek exprejssion 
(Nil 522 , Dt 27*8 ‘so be it,’ Jer 28® (308) ‘truly’), 
but sometimes transliterated (1 Ch IG^^) as in English. 
It is an indication of solemn assent, chiefly in prayer, 
to the words of another, on the part either of an 
individual (Nu 5-) or of an assembly (Dt 2778); 
sometimes reduplicated (Ps 4P3), sometimes accom- 
l»anied by a rubrical direction (Ps lOtpi). From the 
.synagogue it pa.s.^ed into the liturgical use of Christian 
congregations, and is so referred to in 1 Co 14*8 — ‘t,he 
(cu.stoniary ) Amen at thy givingof thanks’ (?Eucharist). 
The u.M* peculiar to the NT is that ascribed to our Lord 
in the Gospels, where the word * v erily ’ followed by 
‘I say’“ introduc{‘s stat<*mi*nts which He desires to 
invest with special authority (.Mt .5'®, Mk 32 ®, Lk 4*7 
etc.) as worthy of unquestioning trust. Tiie Fourtli 
Gospel reduplicates — a form which, though Christ may 
Himself have varied the phrase in this manner, is never- 
theless .stereotyped by this Evangelist (Jn P* and 24 
other places), and marks the peculiar solemnity of the 
iitteranc4*s it introduces. The impression created by 
this idiom may have iiilln{*nced the title of ‘the Amen’ 
given to the Lord in the Epistle to Laodieea (Rev 3*7). 
A strikingly similar phrase is used by St. Paul in 2 Co I*** 
— ‘througli him (i.c. Jesus Christ as preached) is the 
Amen’— the seal of God’s promises. Its use in 
doxologies is frequent. J. G. Simpson. 

AMETHYST. — Sec Jewels and Precious Stones. 

AMI. — The head of a family of ‘Solomon’s servants’ 
(Ezr 2*7); culled in Neh 78** Amon. 

AMITTAI (‘true’). — Father of the prophet Jonah 
(2 K 1428, Jon 1*). 

AMMAH (2 S 2*7 only). — A hill near Giah, in the 
wilderness of Gibeon. Site imknowm. 

AMMI (‘my people’). — The name to be applied to 
Israel in the time of restoration. It is to take the place 
of La~ammi ( = ‘not my people’), the name given in the 
first Inslunee by Ilosea to Gorner's third child, but in 
the proplndic fragment, Hos D ** [in Heb 27-*], referred 
to the people of Israel. 

AMMIDIOI.— One of the families that returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es S*"); omitted in the parallel lists 
(Ezr 2 -Neh 7). 

AMMIEL (‘kinsman is God’). — 1. Son of Gemalli, 
and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 137* (P)). 2. Father of 
Machir (2 S 97*- 17*7). 3. The sixth son of Obed-edom, 
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who with his family constituted one of the courses of 
doorkeepers in the time of David ; to them was allotted 
charge of the S. gate (of the Temple) and the storehouse 
(1 Ch 26, esp. vv.^ 4 . gee Eliam, 1. 

AMMlHim (‘ kinsman is majesty ’)•— 1. An Ephraim- 
Ite, father of Elishama (Nu 2^8 7*8- “ 10« (P)). 2. A 

Simeonite, father of Shemuel (Nu 34*o (P)). 3. A 
Naphtalite, father of Pedahei (Nu 34^8 (p)). 4 . Accord- 
ing to the QerS of 2 S 1387 and the AV, the name of the 
father of the Geshurite king Talmai (Kethibh and RV 
Ammihur). 6 . Son of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9<). 

AMMmUR.— See Ammihud, No. 4, 

AlWMTNADAB. — 1. Son of Ram and father of Nahshon 
(Ru Ch 2^8, Mt V; Nu V 2^ 7‘2 father-in- 

law of Aaron (Ex 6 * 8 ). 2. Son of Kohath and father 
of Korah (1 Ch 3. A chief of a Levitical house 

(1 Ch ). 

AMMINADIB occurs in AV and RVm of a very obscure 
passage, Ca 6 ‘*, ‘ my soul made me like the chariots of 
Amminadib.’ RV and AVm do not regard the term as a 
proper name, but render ‘ rny soul set me on (RV ‘among’) 
the chariots of ray willing (RV ‘princely’) people.’ 

AMMISH ADD AI . — A Danite, father of Ahiezer 
(Nu 2 » 7«- lOa- (P)). 

AMMIZ ABAD . — Son of Benaiah (1 Ch 27^). 

AMMON, AMMONITES. — A people inhabiting the 
territory between the tribe of Gad and the Arabian 
desert, from the Israeli tish conquest of Palestine to 
the 4th cent, b.c., and perhaps till the 1st cent. a.d. 

In Gn 19*8 the Ammonites are said to have descended 
from a certain Ben-Amrai, but in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions Shalmaneser n., Tigiath-pileser in., and Sennach- 
erib call them Beth-Ammon, placing the determinative 
for ‘man* before Ammon. Except in Ps 837, which is 
late, the people are never called ‘Ammon’ in the Hebrew 
OT, but the ‘children of Ammon,’ or ‘Ammonites.’ 

The really important feature of the story of Gn 19 
is that it reveals a consciousness that the Israelites 
regarded the Ammonites as their kindred. The proper 
names of individual Ammonites, so far as they are 
known to us, confirm this view. Probably, therefore, 
the Ammonites formed a part of that wave of Arama*an 
migration which brought the Hebrews into Palestine. 
Perhaps, like the Hebrews, they adopted the language 
of the people in whose land they settled, thus later 
speaking a Canaanite dialect. The genealogy which 
traces their descent from Lot probably signifies that 
they settled in the land of Lot, or Lotan, called by the 
Egyptians Ruten, which lay to the east of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. 

In Dt 2*8 the Ammonites are said to have displaced 
the Zamzummim, a semi-mythical people, of whom we 
know nothing. Jg 1 P*-” represents Ammon as having 
conquered all the land between the Jabbok and the 
Arnon, and a king of Ammon is said to have reproved 
Israel for taking it from them. The statement is late, 
and of doubtful authority. Israel found the Amorites In 
this territory at the time of the conquest, and we have 
no good reason to suppose that the Ammonites ever 
possessed it. Their habitat was in the north-eastern 
portion of this region, around the sources of the Jabbok. 
Rabbah (modern 'Amman) was its capital and centre. 

At the time of the conquest the Gadite Israelites 
did not disturb the Ammonites (Nu 21**, Dt 2 **), or 
attempt to conquer their territory. During the period 
of the Judges the Ammonites assisted Eglon of Moab 
in his invasion of Israel (Jg 3‘*), and attempted to 
conquer Gilead, but were driven back by Jephthah 
the judge (IP*®* » 8 -» 121 - 3 ). Later, Nahash, their 
king, oppressed the town of Jabesh in Gilead, and 
it was the victory which delivered this city from the 
Ammonites that made Saul Israel’s king (1 S 11). 
Saul and Nahash thus became enemies. Consequently, 
later, Nahash befriended David, apparently to weaken 


the growing power of Israel. When David succeeded 
Saul in power, Hanun, the son of Nahash, provoked 
him to war, with the result that Rabbah, the Ammonite 
capital, was stormed and taken, the Ammonites were re- 
duced to vassalage, and terrible vengeance was wreaked 
upon them (2 S 10 - 12 ). Afterwards, during Absalom's 
rebellion, a son of Nahash rendered David assistance at 
Mahanaim (2 S 17*7). Zelek, an Ammonite, was among 
David’s heroes (2 8 23*7). These friendly relations 
continued through the reign of Solomon, who took as 
one of his wives the Ammonite princess Naamah, who 
became the mother of Rehoboam, the next king (1 K 11‘ 
1421 . 81 ) After the reign of Solomon the Ammonites 
appear to have gained their Independence. 

In the reign of Ahab, Ba’sa, son of Rehob, the Am- 
monite, w'as a member of the confederacy which opoosed 
the progress of Shalmaneser into the West (cf. KA'H 
42). According to 2 Ch 20‘, the Ammonites joined 
with Moab and Edom in invading Judah in the reign 
of Jehoshaphat. Before the reign of Jeroboam ii. 
the Ammonites had made another attempt to get 
possession of Gilead, and their barbarities in warfare 
excited the indignation of the prophet Amos (Am 
113-16). Chronicles represents them as beaten a little 
later by Jotham of Judah, and as paying tribute to 
Uzziah (2 Ch 268 27 *). When next we hear of the 
Ammonites, Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon is employing 
them to harasvs the refractory Judft*aii king Jehoiakim 
(2 K 24*). Perhaps it was at thi.s period that the Ammon- 
ites occupied the territory of Gad (Jer 49** ). Later, 
the domination of the Babylonian compelled Ammon and 
Israel to become friends, for .\mrnon conspired with King 
Zedekiah against Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 27*), and during 
the sieges of Jerusalem many Judieans had migrated 
to Ammon (Jer 40“). The Babylonian king regarded 
both Ammon and Judah as rebels, (or Ezekie’ represents 
him as casting lots to see whether he should first attack 
Rabbah or Jerusalem (Ezk 21*®* , cf. Zeph 2*- •). 

Perhaps there was a settlement of Ammonites in 
Israeli tish territory, for Dt 23’® recognizes the danger 
of mixture with Ammonites, while Jos 18** seems to 
indicate that there was in post-exilic times a village 
in Benjamin called ‘ the village of the Ammonites.’ 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Baalis, king of 
Ammon, sent a man to assas.slnate Gedaliah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had made governor of Judah (Jer 40*D. 
Again, 140 yeans later, the Ammonites did everything 
in their power to prevent the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem by Nehemiab (Neh 2*« 4* 7 ). Nehemiah 

and Ezra fomented this enmity by making illegal 
the marriages of Ammonitish women with Israelitish 
peasantry who had remained in Judah (Neh 13“). 

Between the time of Nehemiah and Alexander the 
Great the country east of the Jordan was overrun by 
the Nabatajans. Perhaps the Ammonites lost their 
identity at this time: for, though their name appears 
later, many scholars think it is used of these Arabs. 
Thus in 1 Mac 5*®- Judas Maccabteus is said to have 
defeated the Ammonites; Ps 837 reckons them among 
Israel’s enemies; while Justin Martyr {Dial. Tryph. 19) 
says the Ammonites were numerous in his day. As 
Josephus (Ant. 1 . xi. 5) uses the same language of 
the Moabites and Ammonites, though elsewhere (xiv, 
1. 4) he seems to call them Arabians, it is possible thal 
the Ammonites had lost their identity at the time ch 
the Nabataian invasion. Their capital, Rabbah, wa^ 
rebuilt in the Greek style by Ptolemy Phlladelphus of 
Egypt in the 3rd cent. b.c. and named Philadelphia. Ita 
ruins amid the modem town of 'Amman are impressive. 
The god of the Ammonites is called in the OT Milcom, 
a variation of Melek, ‘king.’ When the Jews, just 
before the Exile, to avert national disaster, performed 
child-sacrifice to Jawheh as Melek or ‘king,* the 
prophets stamped this ritual as of foreign or Ammonite 
origin on account of the similarity of the name, though 
perhaps it was introduced from Phcenida (cf. G. P. 
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Moore In Encyc. Bibl. ill. 3188 ff.). The Ammonites 
appear to have been a ruthless, semi-savage people. 
Such a rite may have been practised by them too; 
it BOf it is all that we know of their civilization, 

George A, Barton. 

AMNON.— 1. Eldest son of David by Ahinoarn the 
Jezreelitess. He dishonoured his half-sister Tamar, 
and was, on that account, slain by her brother Absalom 
(2 S 3« 13‘« ). 2. Son of Shimon (1 Ch 420 ). 

AMOK. — A priestly family in the time of Zerubbabel 
and of Joiakim (Neh 12^- *"). 

AMOMUM. — Rev 18^* RVm. See Spice. 

AMON. — 1. Son and successor of Manasseh king of 
Judah. He reigned two years or parts of years. Our 
Biblical books know only that he carried on the religious 
practices of his father. He was put to death by a 
palace conspiracy, but the assassins were punished by the 
populace, who placed Josiah on the throne (2 K 2H»® ). 
It has been suggested that his name is that of the 
Egyptian sun-god (see next art.). 2. A governor of 
Samaria (1 K 22“). 3. See Ami. H. P. Smith. 

AMON (Gr. Ammon, Egyp. AmHn ). — An Egyptian 
divinity, who, primarily worshipped as the god of 
fertility, and later as Amen~ra-setn-ni€?'u (‘Arnon, the 
sun-god, the king of the gods’), was the local deity of 
Thebes. With the subjugation of the petty princes 
of lower Egypt by Aahmes i. of Thebes (c. b.c. 1700), 
he became the Egyptian national god. His supremacy, 
recognized for 1100 years by all P.}gyptian rulers with 
the exception of Amenophis iv. (c. n.c. 1460), came 
to an end with Esarhafldon’s invasion of P)gypt (n.c. 670; 
cf. Jer 46“^ ) and the destruction of Thebes by Ashur- 
banipal (c. b.c. 662; cf. Nah 3“). After these events 
he was relegated to the ranks of the local gods. See 
No, No-amon. N. Koenig. 

AMORITES . — An ancient people whose presence can 
be traced in Palestine and Syria and also in Babylonia. 
From Dt 3“ it appears that their language differed only 
dialectically from Canaanite, which was Hebrew. This 
view is confirmed by many proper names from the 
monuments. They were accordingly of the same race 
as the Canaanites. Contract tablets of the time of 
Hammurabi (b.o. 2260) show that Aniorites were in 
Babylonia at that time vcf. Meissner, Altbab, Frivatrechi, 
No. 42). At this period their country was designated 
by the ideogram MAR-TU. It has long been known 
that this ideogram stood for Palestine and Syria. At 
that time, then, the Arnorites were already in the West. 

Beeauseof the identity of their proper names, it is believed 
that the Arnorites were identical in race with that Semitic 
wave of immigration into Babylonia which produced the 
first dynasty of Babylon, the dynasty of Hammurabi 
(cf. Paton^ Syria and Faleatine, 25-29). Paton holds that 
an Arnoritic wave of migration overran Babylonia and the 
Mediterranean coa.st about b.c. 2500, but Johns (Ex-pos., 
April, 1906, p. 341) holds it probable, also on the oasis of 
proper names, that the Amoritea were in both Babylonia 
and the West before the time of Sargon, b.c. 3800. 

About B.c. 1400 we learn from the el-Amurna tablets 
that the great valley between the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ranges, which was afterwards called Cmle- 
Syria, was inhabited by Arnorites, whose prince was 
Aziru (cf. KIB, v. Nos. 42, 44, and 60). At some time 
they secern to have overrun Palestine also, for in the 
E document they are regarded as the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of the mountain-land of Palestine, w’hom 
the Hebrews conquered (cf. Nu 13*», Jos 24»- »*). This 
was also the view of the prophet Amos (29- ^®), and, in 
part, of EzekieJ {16*- <»). The J document, on the 
other hand, regards the Canaanites (wh. see) as the 
original inhabitants of the country. As the J document 
orii^nated in the southern kingdom and the E docu- 
ment in the northern, some have inferred that the 
Arnorites were especially strong In Northern Palestine; 
but even the J document (Jg ») recognizes that 
the Arnorites were strong in the Valley of Aijalon. In 


Jg ‘Arnorites* Is probably a corruption of 'Edom« 
ites.’ (So G. F. Moore in SBOT.) Both J (Nu 82«) 
and E (Nu 21*3) represent the trans-Jordanic kingdom 
of king Sihon, the capital of which was at Heshbon, 
and which extended from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
as Arnoritic, and several later Biblical writers reflect 
this view. This kingdom was overcome by the Israelites 
when they invaded Canaan, After the Israelitish con- 
quest the Arnorites disappear from our view. 

George A. Barton. 

AMOS.— 1. The man .—Amos, the earliest of the proph- 
ets whose writings have come down to us, and the 
initiator of one of the greatest movements in spiritual 
history, was a herdsman, or small sheep-farmer, In 
Tekoa, a small town lying on the uplands some six 
miles south of Bethlehem. He combined two occupa- 
tions. The sheep he reared produced a particularly 
fine kind of wool, the sale of which doubtless took him 
from one market to another. But he was also a ‘ pincher 
of sycomores.' The fruit of this tree was hastened 
in its ripening process by being bruised or pinched: 
and as the sycornore does not grow at so great a height 
as Tekoa, this subsidiary occupation would bring Amos 
into touch with other political and religious circles. 
The simple life of the uplands, the isolation from the 
dissipation of a wealthier civilization, the aloofness 
from all priestly or prophetic guilds, had doubtless 
much to do with the directness of liis vision and speech, 
and with the spiritual independence which found in 
him so noble an utterance. While he was thus a native 
of the kingdom of Judah, his prophetic activity awoke 
in the kingdom of Israel. Of this awakening he gives 
a most vivid picture in the account of his interview 
with Arnaziah, the priest of Bethel (7^®-*^). He had 
gone to Bethel to some great religious feast, which was 
also a business market. The direct call from God to 
testify against the unrighteousness of both kingdoms 
had probably come to him not long before; and amidst 
the throng at Bethel he proclaimed his vision of Jehovah 
standing with a plumb-line to measure the deflection 
of Israel, and prepared to punish the iniquity of the 
house of Jeroboam ii. The northern kingdom had 
no pleasant memories of another prophet who had de- 
claied the judgment of God upon sin (2 K 9*® ); and 
Arnaziah, the priest, thinking that Amos was one of 
a proplietic and ofticial guild, contemptuously bade 
him begone to Judah, where he could prophesy for 
hire (7>*). Tlie answer came flashing back. Amos 
divScIainuKl all connexion with the hireling prophets 
who.se ‘ word ' was dictated by the immediate political 
and personal interest. He was something better and 
more honest — no prophet, neither a prophet's son, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycomores, called by 
God to prophesy to Israel. Herein lies much of his 
distinctiveness. The eB,rlier prophetic impulse which 
had been embodied in the prophetic guilds had become 
professional and insincere. Amos brought prophecy 
back again into the line of direct inspiration, 

2. The time in which he lived. — Am may not be 
part of the original prophecy, but there is no reason 
to doubt its essential accuracy. Amos was prophesying 
in those years in which Uzziah and Jeroboam 11 . were 
reigning contemporaneously, b.c. 775-750. This date 
is of great importance, because few prophetic writings 
are so interpenetrated by the historical situation as 
those of Arnos. For nearly 100 years prior to his time 
Israel had suffered severely from the attacks of Syria. 
She had lost the whole of her territory east of Jordan 
(2 K 10“» ); she had been made like ‘dust in threshing* 
(13D. But now Syria had more than enough to do 
to defend herself from the southward pressure of Assyria; 
and the result was that Israel once more began to be 
prosperous and to regain her lost territories. Under 
Jeroboam ii. this prosperity reached its climax. The 
people revelled in it, giving no thought to any further 
danger. Even Assyria was not feared, because she 
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was busy with the settlement of internal affairs, re- 
bellion and pestilen(‘e. Amos, however, knew that the 
relaxation of pressure could be but temporary. He 
saw that the Assyrian would eventually push past 
Damascus down into Palestine, and brinp in the day 
of account; and although he. nowhere names Assyria 
as the agent of God’s anger, the references are unmis- 
takable (5” 67- n 717). 

It is this careless prosperity with its accompanying 
unrighteousness and forgetfulness of God that is never 
out of the prophet’s thoughts. The book is short, 
but the picture of a time of moral anarchy is complete. 
The outward religious observances are kept up, and 
the temples are thronged with worshippers (5® 9‘); 
tithes and voluntary offerings are duly paid (4< ^ 5“). 
But religion has divorced itself from morality, the 
stated worship of God from reverence for the character 
of God (2«). The rich have their winter houses and 
their summer houses (3i6), houses built of hewn stone 
(5“), and panelled with ivory ( 3 ^ 6 ). They drink wine 
by the bowlful (6®), and the tines unjustly extorted 
from the defenceless are spent in the purchase of wine 
for the so-called religious feast (2*). Lazy, pampered 
women, ‘kine of Bashan,* are foremost in this unlioly 
oppression (4»). There is no such thing as justice; 
the very semblance of it is the oppresvsion of the weak 
b 3 '' the strong. The righteous are sold for silver, and 
the poor for a pair of shoes (2®) ; the houses of the great 
are stored wdth the spoils of '•obbery (3‘®); bribery 
and corruption, the besetting sins of the Kast, are 
rampant ( 5 ' 2 ). Commerce shares in the prevailing 
evil; weights are falsified and foo<i is adulterated (8® 
Immorality is opeti and shameless (27). Small wonder 
that the prophet declares as the word of the Lord, ‘ I 
hate, 1 despise your feasts, and I will takt; no delight 
in your solemn assemblies’ While the observ- 

ances of religion an^ maintained, the soul of religion 
has fled. Those who are responsible for the evil con- 
dition of things ‘are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph’ (6®). 

3 . Contents of the book. — The book is framed upon 
a definite plan, which is clearer in the opening section 
than in those which follow. 

(i) treats of the judgment upon the nations 
for their sins. Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, Judah, and Israel are all passed under review. 
The aasumption is that each people is subject to the 
dominion of Jehovah, runishinent will be visited 
upon each for the violation of some broad and univer- 
sally recognized principle of humanity. 

(ii) Chs. 3. 4. 5, three threatening discourses, each 
introduced by ‘Hear ye this word.’ 

(iii) 7-9‘°, a series of five vi-sions, interrupted in 
710-17 by the account of Amaziah’s attempt to intimidate 
Amos. The visions are (a) the devouring locusts 

(b) the consuming fire (7*-^); (c) the plumb-line (77-»); 
(d) the basket of summer fruit (c) the smitten 

sanctuary, and destruction of the worshippers 

911-10 is ij, Htr'king contrast to the tone of the rest of the 
book. Instead of threatenings there are now prorni.ses. 
The line of David will be restored to its former splendour: 
the waste cities shall be built up; the settled agricultural 
life shall be resumed. This Epilogue is generally acknowl- 
edged to be a late addition to the prophecy. It contains 
no moral feature, no rtipentancej no new rignteou.snt>.;8. It 
tells only of a p^ple satisfied with vineyards and gardens. 

* These are legitimate hopes; but they are hopes of a genera- 
tion of other conditions and of other desert s than the genera- 
tion of Amos' (G. A. Smith, Twelve Propheta, i. 196). 

4. Theology of Amos. — In his religious outlook Amos 
bad many successors, but he had no forerunner. His 
originality is complete. 

(i) His view of Jehovah. — Hitherto .Jehovah had been 
thought of as a Deity whose power over His own people 
was absolute, but who ceased to have influence when re- 
moved from certain geographical surroundings (1 K 2023). 
The exietexice of other gods had not been questioned 
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even by the most pious of the Israelites; they denied 
only that these other gods had any claim over the 
life of the people of Jehovah. But Amos will not heat 
of the existence of other gods. Jehovah is the Goa 
of the whole earth. His supreme claim is righteous- 
ness, and where that is not conceded He will punish. 
He rules over Syria and Caphtor, Moab and Ammon, 
just as truly as over Israel or Judah ( 1 . 2. 97). 

Nature too is under His rule. Every natural calamity 
and scourge are traced to the direct exercise of His will. 
Amos therefore lays down a great philosophy of history. 
God is all-righteous. All events and all peoples are in 
His hands. Political and natural catastrophes have 
religious significance ( 6 ‘<). 

(ii) The relationship of Jehovah to Israel. — Amos, in 
common with his countrymen, considered the relation 
of Jehovah to Lsrael to be a special one. But while 
they had regarded it as an indissohible relationship of 
privilege, a bond that could not be broken provided 
the stated sacrifices were maintained, Amos declared 
not only that it could be broken, but that the very 
existence of such a bond would lay Israel under heavier 
moral responsibilities than if she luui been one of the 
Gentile nations (30. As her opportunities had been 
greater, so too would her punishment for wasting them 
be proportionately severe. Jehovah’s first demands 
were morality and justice and kindliness, and any 
sacrificial system that removed the emphasis from 
these things and placed it on the observance of ritual 
was an abomination ( 5 * 1 -^t). 

(iii) The inevilnblc judgment . — It is his certainty of 

the moral character of God that makes Amos so sure 
of the coming catastrophe. For the first time in Hebrew 
literature he uses the expression ‘ the day of the Lord ’ — 
a phrase that may already have been current in a more 
genial and privileged sense to indicate the day that 
will utterly destroy the nations 4* » >3). 

With this broad view of history, a view from which the 
idea of special privilege is excludtid, he stHJS in the 
northern power the instrument of Jehovah’s anger 
( 5*7 6 ‘<); a power that even in its self-aggrandisement 
is working out Jehovah’s purpose. 

5 . Style. — It was the cusloin for many a century to 
accept the verdict of Jerome, that tin* prophet was 
rustic and unskilled in speech. That, however, is 
anything but the ca.se. The arrangt'inent of the book 
is clear; the Hebrew is pure; and the knowledge of 
the outside world is remarkable. The survey of the 
nations with which the propb(*cy opens is full of precise 
detail. Amos knows, too, that tin; .\rania‘ans migrated 
from Kir, and the Philistines from Cai»htor (IP); he has 
heard of the swelling.s of the Nile 9®), and regards 
the* fact with a e urious dread. He has been a close 
observer of the social (‘ondilions in Israel. Much of 
his imagery is drawn from nature: - eartluiuakes and 
the eclipse of the sun, the cedars and the oaks, tlie 
roaring of the lion, the snaring of birds, the bite of 
the viper; once only does lie draw a comparison from 
shepherd life ( 3 ^ 2 ), 

6. Religious significance. — Amos’ true significance 
in religious history is that with him prophecy breaks 
away on its true line, intlividual, direct, responsible 
to none save God. The word of the Lord had come 
to Amos and he could not but speak (3«). Such a 
cau.se produced an inevitable effect. In that direct 
vision of Jehovah, Amos learned the truths which he 
was the first to proclaim to the world;— that Jehovah 
was the God of the whole earth ; that the nations were 
in His keeping; that justice and righteousness were His 
great demands; that privilege, If it meant opportunity, 
meant likewise responsibility and liability to the doom 
of those wlio have seen and have not believed. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

AHOZ (Mm 5 t 8 ). — Father of the prophet Isaiah (2 K 
192, Is 11 etc.), to be carefully distinguished from Amoa 
VAmUs) the prophet. 
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AMPHIPOLIS.— A town in a part of Macedonia | 
formerly reckoned to Thrace, on the river Strymon, 
about 3 miles from its mouth, where the harbour Eion 
was situated. It was a place of great strategic and 
mercantile importance. It underwent various vicis- 
situdes, but retained its importance based onitsabundant 
supplies of excellent wine, figs, oil, and wood, its silver 
and gold mines, its woollen fabrics. The Romans raised 
it to the rank of a free town and the chief town of the 
first district of the province Macedonia; through it the 
Via Egnatia passed. The verb in the Greek (Ac 17‘) 
seems to indicate that St. Paul passed through it without 
preaching there. A. Souter. 

AMPLIATUS (AV Amplias). — Greeted by St. Paul 
(Ro perhaps of the imperial household (Lightfoot 
on Ph 422 ), and a prominent Christian (Sanday-Head- 
larn). The name., a common slave designation, is 
found inscribed in the catacombs. A. J. Maclean. 

AMR. AM. — 1. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson 
of Levi (Nu 1 Ch 62- s i»). He married Jochebed 

his father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and Moses 
(Ex6‘8-20)and Miriam {Nu2Q^\ IChG^). The Amramites 
are mentioned in Nu 1 Ch 2(523. 2 . A son of Bani 

who had contracted a foreign marriage (Ezr 103‘). 

AMRAPHEL. — The king of Shinar (Gn 140. He has 
been identified (by Schrad(‘r and usually) with Hammu- 
rabi, king of Babylonia, but apart from the difficulties 
due to differences of spelling, there is no evidence that 
Hammurai)i was ever allit‘d with a king of Elam and a 
king of Larsa to invade the West. Boscawen .suggests 
Amar-Pal, the id<‘Ographic writing of Hinmuballit, the 
father of Hammurabi, for whom such an alliance is more 
likely. See Cueuoulaomek. C, H. W. Johns. 

AMULETS AND CHARMS,— 1. The custom of 
wearing amulets (amuJetum from Arab, root = ‘ to carry’) 
as charms to protect the wearer again.st the malign 
influence of evil si)irits, and in particular against ‘tlie 
evil eye,' is almost as wi(ic-sprcad as tlie human race 
itself. Childn.'ii and domestic animals are siip 7 >osed to 
be specially sut)jecl to sucl\ inllitence, and to-day ‘in 
the Arabic, bonier lands there is hardly a child, or almost 
an animal, whicli is not dehuided from the evil eye by 
a charm’ (Douglity) The Jews were in this respect 
like the rest of the world, and in the Talmud it is said 
that ninety-nine deaths occur from the evil eye to 
one from natural causes (see Magic Divination and 
Sorcery ), 

2. RV has .substituted ‘amulets’ for AV ‘ear-rings’ 
in Is 32 °, tile Heb. word being elsewhere as.sociated 
with serpent-charming. There is nothing to indicate 
their precise nature or shape. Our knowledge of early 
Palestinian amulets 1ms been greatly increased by the 
recent ex(‘u^ ations at Gezer, Taanach, and Megiddo. 
These have brought to liglit iiundreds of amulets, 
bewildering in their vari<*ty of substance and form — 
beads of various colours (the blue variety is the favourite 
amulet at the presimt <iay), pendants of slate, pieces 
of coral, bronze bells (cf. Ex 2833 39“), a tiny ebony 
fish from the Maccabjran period, a yellow glass pendant 
with ‘good luck to tile wearer’ in revet'sed Greek letters 
iPEFSt, 1904, illust. p. 354), a small round silver box 
with blue enamel (ib. 1903, illust. p. 303), etc. The 
influence of Egypt, where amulets were worn by men 
and gods, by the living and tiie dead, i.s shown by the 
great number of scarabs and ‘Horns eyes’ unearthed 
at Gezer and Taanacli. 

3. The ‘consecrated tokens’ (2 Mac 12^° R.V) found 
by Judas Maccal);eus on the bodies of ids soldiers were 
heathen charms against death in battle, the peculiar 
Or. word being a tr. of tiie Aram, word for ‘amulet.* 
The Miahna (0. a.d. 200) shows that in NT times a 
favourite charm (qvrnia', wlience our ‘cameo’) consisted 
of a piece of parchment in.scribed with sacred or ca- 
balistic writing, and suspended from the neck in a 
leather capsule. In this comiexioii it may be noted 
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that ‘phylactery’ signifies an amulet, and like the 
mezuzah or door-post symbol, was often so regarded. 

4. In antiquity jewels were worn quite as much for 
protective as for decorative purposes, being supposed 
to draw the attention of the spirit from the wearer. 
A popular form of jewel-amulet was the moon-shaped 
crescent in gold and .silver, like those worn by the 
Jerusalem ladies (Is 3"* RV), and the ‘crescents and 
pendants’ worn by the Midianite cliiefs and hung 
from the necks of their camels (Jg 82‘ » RV). The 
ear-rings of Gn 3.5S also, were evidently more than 
mere ornaments, so that AV and RV may both be right 
in their renderings -‘ear-rings,’ ‘amulets’ — of Is 3*®. 

For the amulets worn by the heathen Arabs see 
Wellhau.sen, licstc Arab. Heidenthurns (1887), 143 ff., 
and for modern Jewish amulets the art. ‘Amulet’ in 
Hastings’ DB. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AMUSEMENTS. — See Games. 

AMZI. — 1. A Merarite (1 Ch 0^*). 2. A priest in the 
second Temple (Neh 11 ^ 2 )^ 

ANAB. — A city of Judah in the Negeb hills (Jos IHi 
15^®), inhabited first by the Anakirn. Now the ruin 
'Anab near Debir. 

ANAEL. — Brother of I’obit and father of Achiacharus 
(To 121). 

ANAH.— 1. A daughter of Zibeon, and mother of 
Oholibainah, one of Esau’s wives ((jii 362- i^- i* 2 s (R)). 
Some ancient aiitliorities (including LXX. Sam. Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, wliicii would identify this 
Anah with — 2. A .son of Zibeon (Gn 362i (R), 1 Ch li®- ■“). 
3. A Horile ‘duke,’ brother of Zibeon (Gn 2 ® (II), 
1 Ch 1**). If w'e take Anah as an eponym rather than 
a personal name, and think of relationships between 
clans rather than individuals, it is quite possible to 
reduce the above tiiree references to one. In regard to 
No. 2 tlie note is appended, ‘Tliis is Anah who found 
th(‘ liot springs (AV wrongly ‘tlie mules’) in the wilder- 
ness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father* (Gn 362<). 

ANAHARATH (Jos I 91 ®), mentioned with Shion and 
Rabbith on tlie ea.st side of the Plain of Esdraelon in 
I.s.sachar. It is perhaps the modern cn-Na'urak in the 
Valley of Jczreel. 

ANAIAH (‘J’’ hath answ'ered ’).—!. A Levite (Neh 
S*), called Ananias in 1 Es 9'3. 2. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh IO 22 ). 

ANAK, ANAKIM. — Early inhabitants of the high 
levels of Judah, whom tradition credited with colossal 
height. Tlie word Anah is properly a race-name, and, 
being often used witli Hie article, it is really an appel- 
lative, probably meaning ‘ the long-necked (people).’ In 
the genealogizing narrative of Jos 15** tluTc were 
three sons or clans of Anak; Shf\shai, Ahiman, and 
Talmai. These were all driven out by Caleb (cf. Jg 1*®). 
Jos 1121 gives them a wider habitat, as scattered over 
the hill-country of Palestine generally, whence they 
were exterminated by Joshua. In Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod some remnants were to be found after Joshua’s 
time (11**). See also Arba. J. F, McCurdy. 

ANAMIM. — A people, not yet identified, named in 
Gn 10*3 (1 Oh 1**) among the de.scendants of Mizraim, 
and therefore to be found somewhere in Egypt. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ANAMMELEOH. — A god worshipped by captives 
transplanted from Sepharvaim to Samaria by the 
Assyrians (2 K As human sacrifice (v.®*) was 

the most prominent rite connected with the god’s 
w’orship, the name, wliich might be interpreted as 
meaning *Anu is i>rince,’ in all probability owes its 
origin to a scribal endeavour to identify the god with 
Molech, in whose cult a similar practice existed. See 
also Aduammelech. N. Koenig. 

ANAN. — 1. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10*«). 2. 1 Es 5»®-Hanan, Ezr 2«. Neh 7«. 
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AKAHI.— A son of Elioenal (1 Ch 3^). 

AKAKIAH. — 1. Neh 3^, the father of Maaseiah, and 
srrandfather of Azariah, who took part in rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem. 2. A town inhabited by Ben- 
jamites after the Captivity (Neh 11”). Possibly the 
modern Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles N. of Jerusalem. 

ANANIAS.— This name occurs several times in the 
Apocrypha: in 1 Es (representing ‘Hanani’ 

and ‘Hananiah’ of Ezr lO^o- « ’Anaiah’ and ‘Hanan’ 
of Neh $*■ 7) and in To , Jth 8^ It is the name of 
three persons in NT. 1. The husband of Sapphira, who 
in the voluntary communism of the early Church sold 
*a possession’ and kept part of the price for himself, 
pretending that he had given the whole (Ac 5^® ). The 
sudden death of husband and wife, predicted by St. 
Peter, was the signal proof of God’s anger on this 
Judas-like hypocrisy. 2. A ‘devout man according 
to the law’ at Damascus, a disciple who instructed and 
baptized Saul of Tarsus after his conversion, restoring 
to him his sight by imposition of hands; he had been 
warned by the Lord in a vision (Ac ), 3. 

The high priest at the time when St. Paul was arrested 
at Jerusalem (Ac 23*® ), a Sadducee, son of Nedebteus, 
and a rapacious oppressor. He had been in trouble at 
Rome, but was acquitted, and w'as now at the height of 
his power. He pressed the prosecution against St. Paul at 
Csesarea (Ac 24‘® ). In the Jewish war he was murdered 
by his countrymen in Jerusalem, out of revenge for his 
pro-Roman tendencies. A. J. Maclean. 

ANANIEL. — One of the ancestors of Tobit (To 1‘). 

ANATH. — The father of Shamgar (Jg 3*' 5«). ‘Anat is 
the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal. (cf. Jg 1**, 
Jos 15”, Is 10*°); it is found on Egyptian monuments 
from the 18th dynasty. 

ANATHEMA.— See Ban. 

ANATHOTH.— 1. A town in Benjamin given to the 
Levites (Jos 21‘»); the modern 'Andia, 2i miles N. of 
Jerusalem, an insignificant village with considerable 
ruins. It was the home of Abiathar (1 K 2*°) and of 
Jeremiah (Jer V): re-occupied after the exile (Neh 
7»r ioi»). 2. A Benjamite, son of Becher (1 Ch 7*). 

W. Ewino. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.— Every people whose re- 
ligious beliefs have been investigated appears to have 
passed through the stage of Animism, the stage in 
which it was believed that the spirits of those recently 
dead were potent to hurt those they had left behind 
on earth. The rites observed to-day at an Irish wake 
have their origin in this fear that the spirit of the dead 
may injure the living. There are several traces of a 
similar belief in the OT. When a death took place in 
a tent or house, every vessel which happened to be 
open at the time was counted unclean (Nu 19‘‘). It 
remained clean only if it had a covering tied over 
it. The idea was that the spirit of the dead person, 
escaping from the body, might take up its abode in 
some open vessel instead of entering the gloomy realms 
of Sheol. Many moyrning customs find their explana- 
tion in this same dread of the spirit but lately set free 
from its human home. The shaving of the head and 
beard, the cutting of the face and breast, the tearing 
of the garments — apparently a survival of the time 
when the mourner stripped off all his clothes — are due 
to the effort of the survivor to make himself unrecog- 
nizable by the spirit. 

But to admit that the OT contains traces of Animism 
is not the same as to declare that at one stage the 
Israelites practised Ancestor- worship. Scholars are 
divided into two groups on the subject. Some (Stade, 
OVl i. 451; Smend, Alttest. Hclig, 112 f.) affirm that 
Ancestor-worship was of the very substance of the 
primitive religion of Israel. Others do not at all admit 
this position (Kautzsch, in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 
614*; W. V, Paterson, ib. ii. 446‘»). The evidence 


adduced for Ancestor-worship as a stage in the religious 
development of Israel proceeds on these lines: 

(o) Sacrifices w^ere offered at Hebron to Abraham, 
and at Shechem to Joseph, long before these places 
were associated with the worship of Jehovah. When 
a purer faith took possession of men’s hearts, the old 
sacred spots retained their sanctity, but new associations 
were attached to them. A theophany was now declared 
to be the fact underlying the sacredness; and the 
connexion with the famous dead was thus broken. 
In the same way sacred trees and stones, associated 
with the old Canaanitish worship, had their evil associa- 
tions removed by being linked with some great event 
in the history of Israel. But this existence of sacred 
places connected with the burial of a great tribal or 
national hero does not at all prove Ancestor-worship. 
It is possible to keep fresh a great man’s memory without 
believing that he can either help or hinder the life of 
those on earth. 

(b) Evidence from mourning customs. It is held 
that the cutting and wounding (Jer 16° 41*), the cover- 
ing of the heAd (Ezk 24^^, Jer 14»), the rending of the 
garments (2 S 1“ 3«). the wearing of sackcloth (2 S 21‘®. 
Is 15*), are to be explained as a personal dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But all this, as we have seen, 
can be explained as the effort so to alter the familiar 
appearance that the spirit, on returning to work harm, 
will not recognize the objects of its spite. Then the 
customs that had to do with food, the fasting for the 
dead (1 S 31‘», 2 S 3**)— the breaking of the fast by a 
funeral feast after sundown (Hos 9L 2 S 3», Jer 16*), 
the placing of food upon the grave (Dt 26‘<) — do not 
prove that Ancestor- worship was a custom of the 
Hebrews. They only show that the attempt was made 
to appease the spirit of the dead, and that this was 
done by a sacrifice, which, like all primitive sacrifices, 
was afterwards eaten by the worshippers themselves. 
When these funeral rites were forbidden, it was because 
they were heathenish and unfitting for a people that 
worshipped the true God. 

(c) 'The teraphim, it is said, were some form of house- 
hold god, shaped in human form (1 S 19** *•), carried 
about as one of the most precious possessions of the 
home (Gn 31), consulted in divination (Ezk 21"), 
presumably as representing the forefathers of the family. 
But nothing is known with certainty regarding the 
teraphim. That they were of human form is a very 
bold inference from the evidence afforded l)y 1 S 
19**- **. The variety of derivations given by the Jews 
of the word teraphim shows that there was complete 
ignorance as to their origin and appearance. 

(d) In 1 S 28*’ the spirit of Samuel, called up by the 
witch of Endor, is called elohim. But it is very pre- 
carious to build on an obscure passage of this kind, 
especially as the use of the word elohim is so wide (applied 
to God, angels, and possibly even judges or kings) that 
no inference can be drawn from this passage. 

(e) It is argued that the object of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 25*® ) was to prevent any deceased person being 
left in Sheol without some one on earth to offer him 
worship. But the motive stated in v.*, ' that his name 
be not put out in Israel,’ is so sufficient that the con- 
nexion of the levirate marriage with Ancestor-worship 
seems forced. 

The case for the existence of Ancestor- worship among 
the Hebrews has not been made out. As a branch of 
the Semitic slock, the Hebrews were, of course, heirs 
of the common Semitic tradition. And while that 
tradition did contain much that was superstitious 
with regard to the power of the dead to work evil on 
the living. It does not appear that the worship of 
ancestors, which in other races was so often associated 
with the stage of Animism, had a place in Hebrew 
religion. R. Bruce Tatlor. 
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ANCHOR.— See Ships and Boats. 
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AHOXEMT OF DATS occurs 3 times in Daniel (?•• 
**) as a title of God in His capacity as Judge of 
the world. In the Vision of the Great Assizes He is 
depicted a very old and majestic figure, with white 
hair and white raiment, seated on a fiery throne, and 
having the books of the records of man opened before 
Him. The picture is no doubt suggested by the contrast 
between the Eternal God (Ps 65‘®) and the new-fangled 
deities which were from time to time introduced (Jg 5», 
Dt 32»Df rather than, as Hippolytus (quoted by Behr- 
fnann. Das Buck Daniel, p. 46) suggests, by the idea 
af God as making the ages old without turning old 
Himself. In the troublous times which are represented 
by the Book of Daniel, it was at once a comfort and a 
warning to remember that above the fleeting phases 
of life there sat One who remained eternally the same 
(Ps 901 '» 102**-”). At the same time it is worth re- 
membering that the phrase in itself has no mystical 
significance, but, by an idiom common in Hebrew as 
in other languages, is merely a paraphrase for ‘an 
old man.’ H- C. O. Lanchester. 

ANDREW. — One of the twelve Apostles, Simon 
Peter’s brother (Jn I*®). He belonged to Bethsaida 
of Galilee (v.^0. the harbour-town of Capernaum (see 
Bethsaida), and was a fisherman on the lake in com- 
pany with Simon (Mt 4‘'* = Mk 1*“), whose home he also 
shared (Mk Ere he knew Jesus he had been 

Influenced by the preaching of John the Baptist, and 
became his disciple, and it was on hearing the Baptist’s 
testimony that he attached himself to Jesus (Jii l*^-^®). 
He brought his brother Simon to the newly found 
Messiah (v.<‘), thus earning the distinction of being the 
first missionary of the Kingdom of heaven; and it 
seems that, like the favoured three, he enjoyed a special 
Intimacy with the Master (Mk IS’), Tradition adds 
that he was crucified at Patrae in Achaia, and hung 
alive on the cross for two days, exhorting the spectators 
all the while. David Smith. 

ANDRONIGUS. — A Christian greeted by St. Paul 
(Ro 16D as a ‘kinsman,’ i.e. as a fellow-countryman 
(cf. Ro 9’ 1611 21), who had been imprisoned for Christ; 
distinguished as an Apostle (in the largest sense of the 
name), and a believer from early days, having perhaps 
come to Rome after the persecution of Ac lli®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

ANEM (1 Ch 6^’ only). — A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Ramoth. It appears to answer to En-gannim 
(wh. see) in the parallel list (Jos 21*®). 

ANER.— 1. One of the three Amorite chieftains, the 
other two being Mariire and Eshcol, who were in covenant 
with Abraham (Gn 14i’ «). As Mamre is an old name 
for Hebron (Gn 23*), and E.shcol is the name of a 
valley not far from Hebron (Nu 13®’), it is natural to 
suppose that Aner also was the name of a locality which 
gave its name to a clan. 2. (1 Ch 6®® only) — A town of 
Manasseh, west of ’Jordan, The site is doubtful. 

ANGEL,— 1. Old Teetament.— That in the OT the ex- 
istence of angels is taken for granted, and that therefore 
no account of their origin is given, is to be explained 
by the fact that belief in them is based upon an earlier 
Animism,* such as is common to all races in the pre- 
polytheistlc stage of culture. The whole material for 
the development of Israelite angelology was at hand 
ready to be used. It must therefore not cause surprise 
if we find that in Its earlier stages the differentiation 
between Jahweh and angels should be one of degree 
rather than of kind (see Angel of the Lord). This 
is clearly brought out in the earliest of the Biblical 
documents (J), e.g. in Gn 18; here Jahweh is one of 
three who are represented as companions, Jahweh 
taking the leading position, though equal honour is 
shown to all; that the two men with Jahweh are angels 
is directly asserted in 19», where we are told that they 

* This view ts supported by the various names in the 
OT for angels, and their varied functions (see below). 


went to Sodom, after it had been said in 18® that 
Jahweh ‘went his way,’ Moreover, Jahweh's original 
identity with an angel, according to the early Hebrew 
conception, is di.stinctly seen by comparing, for example, 
such a passage as Ex 3® with v.«; in the former it is 
the ‘angel of the Lord’ who appears in the burning 
bush, in the latter it is God; there is, furthermore, 
direct identification in Gn Id^®* 2H®®- In the 

earliest document in which angels are mentioned (J) 
they appear only by twos or threes, in the later docu- 
ment (E) they appear in greater numbers (Gn 28^* 
32> *); this is Just what is to be expected, for J, the 
earlier document, represents Jahweh in a less exalted 
form, who Himself comes dowm to earth, and personally 
carries out His purjioses; by degrees, however, more 
exalted conceptions of Him obtain, especially as the 
conception of His characteristic of holiness becomes 
realized, so that His presence among men comes to 
appe^ir incongruous and unfitting, and His activity 
is delegated to Ills messengers or angels (see Anobl 
OF THE Lord). 

(a) The English word ‘angel’ is too specific for the 

Hebrew (mal'akh) for which it is the usual equivalent; 
for in the Hebrew it is used in reference to men {e,g. 
Gn 32* <»), Dt 2», Jg 6», Is 33^ Mai 1‘). as well as to 
superhuman beings. Besides the word mal'akh there 
are several other expressions used for what would come 
under the category of angels, \iz.: ‘sons of God’ 
(bene *elohim),* Gn 6*- *; ‘sons of the mighty’ (bene 
'dim), Ps 89® 29>; ‘mighty ones* (gibborim), J1 4^ 

(3“ EV); ‘the holy ones’ (qedoshim), Zee 14®; ‘keepers* 
(shdmerimj, Is 62«; ‘w’atchers’ (‘trim), Dn 4^ (n). 
There are abso the three expres.sions: ‘the host of 
Jahweh’ (zeba* Jahweh), Jos ‘the host of the height’ 
(zeba' marom), Is 24®‘; ‘the host of heaven’ (zeba' 
ahamairn), Dt 17’ (see also Cheht bim, Seraphim). 

(b) Angels are represented as appearing in human 
form, and as having many human characteristics: they 
speak like mim (1 K 19®); they eat (Gn 18®); they 
fight (Gn 32‘, J1 4“ (3"), cf. 2 S 5®<); they possess 
wisdom, with which that of men is compared (2 S 14*® *°); 
they have imperfections (Job 4*®). On the other hand, 
they can become invisible (2 K 6‘®, Ps 1040, and they 
can fly, if, as appears to be the case, .seraphim are to be 
included under the category of angels (Is 6°). 

(c) The functions of angels may be briefly summarized 
thus: they guide men, e.g. an angel guides the children 
of Israel on their way to the promised land (Ex 23*“® , 
see below), and it is by the guidance of an angel that 
Abraham’s servant goes in quest of a wife for Isaac 
(Gn 24® <°); in Job 33®® an angel guides a man in what 
is right ;t they are more espt‘cially the guides of the 
prophets (1 K 13*® 19®® , 2 K 1’ *®, Zee 1®); they bring 
evil and destruction ui>on men (2 S 24*®- i®, 2 K 19*, 
Ps 35® 78*®, Job 33*®; in Pr 16** the wrath of a king 
is likened to angels of death); on the other hand, they 
are the protectors of men (Ps 34« ^®) 91**), and save 
them from destruction (Gn 19*®® ); their power is super- 
human (2 K 6*®, t cf. Zee 12*); they report to God what 
is going on upon the earth (Job 1® 2*), for which purpose 
they are represented as riding on horseback (Zee 1*-*°, 
cf. Ps 18>* **“*, Is 19* S'); their chief duty above is that 
of praising God (Gn 28**, Ps 103*°). Angelic beings 
seem to be referred to as ‘watchmen’ in Is 62® and 
Dn 4>* <*®). An early mythological element regarding 
angels is perhaps re-echoed in such passages as Jg 5*®. 
Is 40*- *®, and elsewhere. 

(d) In Ezekiel, angels, under this designation, are 
never mentioned, though the angelology of this book 

* Cf. the analogous expression ‘sons of the prophets’ 
(6en^ nebl'im), 

t The word used in this passage is not the usual one for 
angel, though its sense of '^messenger' (miilz) is the same 
as that of maV&kh, 

^ Though not specifically stated, angels are obvioualjf 
referred to here. 

§ Of. the WalkiliTe in Teutonic mythology. 
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shows considerable development; other names are 
given to them, but their main function, viz. messengers 
of God, is the same as in the earlier books; for example, 
in 2® it is a ‘spirit,’ instead of an ‘angel,’ who acts as 
an intermediary being, see, too, in 40* 

a vision is attributed to "“the hand of the Lord’; in 
408ff- it is a ‘man’ of a supernatural kind who instructs 
the prophet; and again, in 9^®- ‘men,’ though clearly 
not of human kind (see v.**), destroy the wicked in 
’erusalem. In Ezk., as well as in Zee., angels take up 
a. very definite position of intermediate beings between 
God and man, one of their chief functions being that 
of interpreting visions which Divine action creates in 
the mind of men; in both these books angels are called 
‘men,* and in both the earlier idea of the ‘Angel of 
the Lord ’ has its counterpart in the prominent position 
taken up by some particular angel who is the inter- 
preter of visions. In Zee. different orders of angels are 
for the first time mentioned (2»- ■* 3*'« 4*). In Daniel 
there is a further development; the angels are termed 
‘watchers’ (4i3 and ‘princes’ (10‘3); they have 
names, e.g. Michael (10‘® 12*), Gabriel (8**), and there 
are special angels (‘princes’) who fight for special 
nations (lO^**- 2 *). As in Zee. so in Daniel there are 
different orders among the angels, but in the latter 
book the different catc'gories are more fully developed. 

In the attitude taken up in these later books we 
may see the link between the earlier belief and its 
development in post-Biblical Jewish literature. The 
main factors which contributed to this development 
were, firstly, Babylon; during the Captivity, Babylonian 
Influence upon the Jews asserted itself in this as well 
as in other respects; according to Jewish tradition the 
names of the angels came from Babylon. Secondly, 
Persian influence was of a marked character in post- 
exilic times; the Zoroastrian belief that Ormuzd had 
a host of pure angels of light who surrounded him and 
fulfilled his commands, was a ready-made development 
of the Jewish belief, handed down from much earlier 
times, that angels were the mes.sengers of Jahweh. 
I^ater still, a certain amount of Greek influence was also 
exercised upon Jewi.sh angelology. 

2. The Apocrypha. — Some of the characteri.stics of 
angels here are identical with some of tho.se. found in 
the OT, viz.: they appear in human form (2 Es D®), 
they speak like men (To 5«® ), they guide men (v.2»), 
they bring destruction upon men (1 Mac «); on. 
the other hand, they heal men (To 3*’), their power is 
superhuman (12*®, Bel , Three “), and they prai.se 
God (2 Es 82*, Three **7). The angelology of the Apoc- 
rypha is, however, far more closely allied to that of 
Ezk , Zee., and Daniel than the angelology of these to 
that of the rest of the OT; this will be clearly seen 
by enumerating briefly the main characteristics of 
angels as portrayed in the Apocrypha. 

In 2 Esdras an angel frequently appears as an in- 
structor of heavenly things; thus in an angel causes 
E.sdras to fall into a trance in order to receive instruction 
in spiritual matters; in 2*2, after an angel has instructed 
Esdras, the latter is commanded to tell others what 
he had learned; sometimes an angel is identified with 
God, e.g. in 5*®- <* 7^, but usually there is very distinct 
differentiation; sometimes the angel seems almost to 
be the alter ego of E.sdras, arguing with himself (cf. S**- 22 
12*® ). In To liJ* -*’* there are some important detail.s, — 
here an angel instructs in manner of life, but more 
striking is the teaching that he brings to remembrance 
before God the prayers of the faithful, and that 
he superintends the burial of the dead ; * he has a 
name, Raphael, ■\ and is one of the seven holy angels 
(‘ arclxangelB ’) who present the prayers of the saints, and 
who go constantly in and out before the presence of God ; 


* Cf ., in Egyptian belief, the similar functions of Isis and 
/Jephthys. . „ , . » . , 

f Names of angels occur also in 2 Esdras, vie.: Jeremiel 
(4»), Phaltia (6*«), and Urid (1(F»). 


that there are ranks among the angels is thus taught 
here more categorically than in the later Biblical books. 
Further, the idea of guardian-angels is characteristic of 
the Apocrypha; that individuals have their guardian- 
angels is clearly implied in To 52 *, that armies have 
such is taught in 2 Mac ll" I 523 , while in 2 Mac 3**® 
occurs a Jewish counterpart of the Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux; there is pos.sibly, in Sir 17*7, an 
indication that nations also have their guardian-angels; * 
if so, it would be the lineal descendant of the early 
Israelite belief in national gods. The dealings of angels 
with men are of a very varied character, for besides 
the details already enumerated, we have these further 
points: In Bar 6*®- an angel is to be the means whereby 
the Israelites in Babylon shall be helped to withstand 
the temptation to worship the false gods of the land; 
in To 6^- *®- *2 an angel describes a method whereby 
an evil spirit may be driven away; in v.« an angel 
gives a remedy for healing blindness; in Bel an 
angel takes the prophet Habakkuk by the hair and 
carries him from Judah to Babylonia, in order that he 
may share his dinner with Daniel in the lion’s den; 
and, once more, in Three 22 an angel smites the 
flame of the furnace into which the three heroes had 
been cast, and makes a cool wind to blow in its place 
(cf. Dn 323® ). 

It will thus be seen that the activities of angels are, 
according to the Apocrypha, of a very varied character. 
One further important fact remains to be noted: they 
are almost invariably the benefactors of man, their 
power far transcends that of man, sometimes an angel 
is identified with God, yet in .spite of this, with one 
po.s.sible exception, 2 Mac 4>o -*», no worsfiip is ever offered 
to them; this is true also of the OT, excepting when 
an angel i.s identified with Jahweh; in the NT there is at 
lea.st one case of the worship of an angel, Rev 22®- ®, 
cf. Col 2‘®. The angelology of the Apocrypha is ex- 
panded to an alrno.st unlimited extent in later Jewish 
writings, more e.specially in the Hook of Enoch, in the 
Targnms, and in the Talmud', but with these we are 
not concerned here. 

3. New Testament. — (a) In the Goftpels it is necessary 
to differentiate between what i.s said by Christ Himself 
on the subject and what is narrated by the Evangelists. 
Christ’s teaching regarding angels may be summed up 
thus: Their dwelling-place is in heaven (Mt 18'®, 
Lk 12®- ®, Jn 1®>); they are superior to men, but in the 
world to come the righteous shall be on an equality 
with them (Lk 20®®); they carry away the souls of tlie 
righteous to a place of rest (Lk 16®); they are (af 
seems to be imi)lied) of neither sex (Mt 22®®); they arc 
very numerou.s (Mt 26®®); they will appear with Christ 
at His second coming (it is in connexion with thi.s that 
most of Chri.st’s references to angels are made Mt: IS’® 
1627 243* 2 . 53 *, Mk 83®, Lk 9», cf. Jn 1®']; there are 
bad as well as good angel.s (Mt 25**), though it is usually 
of the latter that mention is madtr, they are limited 
in knowledge (Mt 24“); there are guardian-angels of 
children (Mt 18*”); they rejoice at the triumph of good 
(Lk 1.5'®). Turning to the Evangelists, we find that 
the main function of angels is to deliver God’s messages 
to men (e.g. Mt 2*® 28®, Lk I**® 2423). on only 
one occasion are angels brought into direct contact 
with Christ (Mt 4**, with the parallel passage Mkl*>). 
and it i.s noteworthy that in the corresponding verse 
in the Third Gospel (Lk 4*®) there is no mention of 
angel.s. Thus the main differences between Clirist’s 
teaching on angels and that which went before are 
that they are not active among men, their abode and 
their work are rather in the realms above; they are 
not the intermediaries between God and men, for it is 
either Christ Himself, or the Holy Spirit, who speaks 
directly to men; much emphasis is laid on their presence 
with Christ at His second coming. On the other hand 

^ Cf . this idea in the case of the Angel of the Lord (which 
see) 
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the earlier belief is reflected in the Gospel angelophanles, 
which are a marked characteristic of the Nativity and 
Resurrection narratives; though here, too, a distinct 
and significant difTerence is found in that the angel 
is always clearly differentiated from God. 

(b) In the Acts there seems to be a return to the 

earlier beliefs, angelic appearances to men being fre- 
quently mentijned (r)‘» 7“*“ 11'® 12® etc.); their activity 
in the affairs of men is in somewhat startling contrast 
with the silence of Christ on the subject. It is possible 
that most of the references In the Acts will permit 
of an explanation in the direction of the angelical ap- 
pearances being subjective visions {e.g. 8® 10® 27“ «); 
but such occurrences as are recorded in 5'® 12^ 

(both belonging to the Petrine ministry) would require 
a different explanation; while that mentioned in 12“ 
would seem to be the popular explanation of an event 
which could easily be accounted for now in other ways. 
The mention, in 12'®, of what is called St. Peter’s ‘ angel’ 
gives some insight into the current popular views con- 
cerning angels; it seems clear that a distinction was 
made between an angel and a spirit (Ac 23® ®). 

(c) In the Pauline Epistles the origin of angels is 
stated to be their creation by Christ (Col l'«); as in the 
Acts, they are concerned with the affairs of men (1 Co 4® 
IP", Ro 8®®, 1 Ti 5^'); at the same time St. Paul em- 
phasizes the teaching of Christ that God speaks to men 
directly, and not through the intermediacy of angels 
(,Gai P®, cf. Ac 9®); ill Col 2'® a warning against the 
worshipping of angels is uttered, with which compare 
the worshipping of demons in 1 Co lO*'; in accordance 
with Christ’s teaching St. Paul speaks of the presence 
of angels at the Second Coming (2 Th P). 

(rf) In the Ep. to the Hebrews the standpoint, as 
would be expected, is that of the OT, while in the 
Apocalypse the angelology is that common to other 
apocalyptic literature (cf. also the archangel of Jude ®). 

W. O. K, OESTKKLEy. 

ANGEL OF THE LORD (JAHWEH), called also the 
‘Angel of God.’— -He occupies a special and unique 
position; he is not merely one among the angels, albeit 
a great one, but one sui generis, in a special way Jahweh’s 
representative among men. He may be regarded as in 
some sense the guardian-angel of the nation of Israel, 

In that he appears to be the nation’s representative 
at important crises {e.g. On 22“ , Ex 3® 14'® 23“, 

Nu 22“ Jg 6'*, 2 K 1®, Zee 1®). 

He appears in human form, and most of the char- 
acteristics of angels generally are his. The main diffi- 
culty with regard to him is that while in some passages 
he is identified with Jahweh Himself {e.g. Gn 48‘® 

Jg fill -24)^ in others there is a distinct differentiation, 
{e.g. Gn 16“ 21'^ 24^; in this last he is spoken of as 
having been sent from Jahweh); this differentiation 
becomes more and more marked in the later books 
{e.g. Zee 1*®). The contradiction here presented can 
be adequately explained only on the supposition that 
the evolution of thought on the subject must have run 
somewhat on the following lines. From the earliest 
angelology of the Hebrews, itself the offspring of still 
earlier Animistic conceptions (see Anokl), there emerged 
the figure of Jahweh; originally, i.e. long before the 
time of Moses, Jahweh must, in the popular mind, 
have been regarded as belonging to the angelic host, 
and by degrees He assumed a more and more exalted 
position; as subjective revelation increased, the more 
fully did the personality of Jahweh become realized, 
and His superiority to the angels recognized, though 
in the process it was inevitable that the differentiation 
should not always be complete. When ultimately, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, the holy character and 
the real nature of Jahweh began to be apprehended, 
the belief that He personally appeared among men 
necessarily became more and more untenable; hence, 
while Jahweh Himself receded further from men, His 
messenger, or angel, appeared in His stead, and became 
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His representative in all His dealings with men. Whau 
must have been such a revolution in the time-honoured 
faith would meet with many retrograde movements 
before it finally triumphed, as is shown by such passages 
as Jg Some such process must be predicated 

in order to understand the otherwise unaccountable 
contradiction referred to above,. 

The angel of the Lord spoken of in the NT {e.g. Mt 1®" 
Lk 2®) must not be confounded with the OT ‘Angel 
of Jahweh’; an OT parallel is to be found rather in 
such a passage as Zee 3« where the angel is one ol 
a kind, not the only one of his kind. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ANGELS OF THE SEVEN OHURGHES (Rev l*o 2. 3). 

— 1 . According to one set of opinions, these angels were 
men, and the majority of writers have held them to be 
(1) the presiding %yrcsbyters or bishops of their respective 
churches. But while this view is attractive and popular, 
the reasons against it are strong. Human officials 
could hardly be made responsible for their churches 
as these angels are. A bishop might be called an angel, 
i.e. a messenger, of God or of Christ (cf. Hag 1'®, Mai 2®, 
2 Co 5®"), but would he be called ‘the angel of the 
church’? Above all, it is certain that at the early 
date to which the Apocalyp.se is now generally assigned 
a settled episcopate was unknown. (2) Others have 
supposed that the angels were cojigregational repre- 
sentatives, church messengers or deputies (wdiich would 
be in harmony with the proper meaning of the word 
‘angel’), or even the person who acted as ‘Reader’ to 
the assembled church (notice ‘he that readeth’ in v.*). 
But if the responsibility put upon the angels is loo great 
for bishops, it is much too great for any lesser function- 
aries. Besides, the glory and dignity assigned to them 
as the stars of the churches (1®") is inconsistent with 
a position like that of a mere Reader or deputy. 

2. A good many have held that 'angels’ is to be 

understood in its ordinary Scriptural application, not 
to men, but to celestial beings. In support of this 
are — (1) the fact that throughout the rest of the book 
the Gr. word, which is of very frequent occurrence, is 
invariably used in this sense; (2) our Lord’s utterance 
in Mt 18'®, which suggests a doctrine of angelic guardian- 
ship: (3) the fact that in Daniel, to which the Apocalypse 
is so closely related, the guardiaruship of angels is 
extended to nations (12'). The objections, however, 
are serious. No definite Scriptural teaching can be 
adduced in favour of the idea that churches have their 
guardian-angels. Messages intended for churches 
would hardly be addressed to celestial beings. Moreover, 
it is scarcely conceivable that such beings would be 
identified with particular churches in all their infidelities 
and shortcomings and transgressions, as these angels 
are (see, e.g., 3' ). 

3. The most probable view, accordingly, is that the 
angels are personifications of their churches — not actual 
persons either on earth or in heaven, but ideal repre- 
sentatives. It is the church, of course, that receives 
the letter, the ‘Thou’ of address having manifestly a 
collective force, and it is to the church itself that the 
letter is sent (cf. 1", where there is no mention of the 
angels). The idea of angels was suggested, no doubt, 
by the later Jewish beliefs on the subject, but it is used 
in a figurative manner which suits the whole figurative 
treatment, where the glorified Jesus walks among the 
golden candlesticks, and sends to the churches message.s 
that are couched in highly metaphorical language. It 
might seem to be against this ideal view that the seven 
churches, as candlesticks, are definitely distinguished 
from the seven angels, as stars (1'® '« ®®). But it is quite 
in keeping with the inevitable distinction between an 
actual and an ideal church that they should be thus 
contrasted as a lamp and a star. J. C. Lambert. 

ANGER, — In OT ‘anger* represents about a dozen 
Heb. roots, which occur as nouns, vbs. (once ‘ angered ' 
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0 used transitively, Ps 106“), and adjs. By far the 
most frequent words are anaph (lit. ‘to snort') and its 
deriv. noun aph, which is used of the anger both of men 
(Gn 27« 302, Ex 118 3218 etc.) and God (Ex 4» 32«. 
Ps 6^ 7« etc.). In NT ‘anger’ is of much less frequent 
occurrence, and represents only 2 roots: (1) the noun 
org'e (wh., however, is usually tr. ‘wrath’), the vb. 
orgizomai, the adj. orgilos (only in Tit F), and the trans. 
vb. parorgizO (Ilo 10‘“, the only case of a trans. use of 
‘anger’ in NT); (2) the vb. cholaO (lit. ‘to be full of 
bile,' fr. chold, ‘bile’), used only in Jn 7“ to express 
the bitter anger of ‘the Jews’ against Jesus. With 
regard to the distinction between orfl'2 and the synon. 
thumos, it is to be noted that while orgd is very often 
tr. ‘wrath,’ thumos is never tr. ‘anger,’ and when the 
two words occur together, thumos in each case is ‘ wrath’ 
(Ro 28, Eph 481, Col 38 ) and org^ ‘ anger ’(Eph 4*1, Col 3«) 
or ‘indignation’ (Ro 2®). Thumos is the more violent 
word, denoting anger as a strong passion or emotion, 
while orgS points rather to a settled moral indignation. 
Thus orgS is used of the sorrowful anger of Jesus (Mk 3®); 
ihumos of the rage of His enemies (Lk 4 * 8 ; cf. Ac 19*8). 
\nd, outside of the Apocalypse, thumos is applied 
.ilmost exclusively to the wrath of men (the only excep- 
tion being Ro 28), while orgB in the great majority of 
cases (Mt 3*, Jn 3“, Ro II 8 etc.) denotes the righteous 
indignation of God. J. C. Lambert. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF (K)D. — It might seem that 
the idea of the Divine anger, manifesting itself in judg- 
ments of destruction, belongs to an early and anthro- 
pomorphic stage of religion. Yet, on the whole, the 
Biblical conception will be found consistent and pro- 
foundly ethical. God is holy — a term which seems 
to unite all the unapproachable perfections of Deity, 
especially His majesty and awful purity. He is the 
‘ Holy One of Israel,’ in covenant relation with a nation 
to whom He has revealed Himself as holy, and whom 
He will fashion with slow redemptive purpose into ‘ an 
holy people.’ Moreover, God is righteous, a moral 
governor and lawgiver, demanding obedience and 
punishing transgression of His commands. The Divine 
holiness is not an element in an abstract conception 
of Deity: it is not a passive perfection, but an active 
attribute of a self -revealing and redeeming God. It 
follows that one side of this activity is necessarily a 
reaction against, a repudiation of, what is unholy aiul 
unrighteous in His creatures. This disposition towards 
sin is the anger or wrath of God. In the history of 
Israel it appears as a terrible factor in the discipline 
of the nation to righteousness: the ungrateful, the 
rebellious, and especially the idolatrous, are destroyed by 
fire and sword, pestilence and famine (Ps 78, Dt 32 ^“ -<8), 
So ‘jealous’ is God for His holiness, that even accidental 
profanation of its symbol, the Ark, is visited by extreme 
penalty (1 S 6i8* *®, 2 S 6^). But the anger of tne Lord, 
though fierce, is also just: it is ‘provoked’ by moral 
causes and for moral ends, and is averted by penitence 
and moral acquiescence in the righteousness of His 
judgments (Ex 32, Lv 10«, Nu 25", Dt 13”). Psalmist 
and Prophet dwell upon the subordination of the Divine 
anger to the Divine mercy. God is ‘slow to anger’ 
(Ps 1038 146«, J1 2”, Jon 4*, Nah H), and His anger 
passes away (Ps 30®, Is 12‘, Jer 3”, Mic 7‘*). 

Yet the wrath of God remains an essential element 
of His revelation through the prophets, a real Divine 
attribute, conplementary, not antithetic to the Divine 
mercy (Is l»»-*o 6» 42» 548). in the NT, although 
the stress has shifted to the love of God revealed to 
the world in Jesus Christ, the anger of God still holds 
place. The teaching of Jesus, while refusing to see in 
all physical ills the Divine displeasure against sin (Lk IS'-*, 
Jn 9’),contains impressive warning of the terrible reality 
Of God’s judgments (Lk 13*-*, Mt 25*0' IJt 12*). In 
St. Paul’s writings this conception of judgment, held in 
Btserve against unrepentant sin, is expressed in the 


phrase ‘the wrath of God,’ or, more simply, ‘the wrath 
(Ro 118, Eph 5*, Col 3«, Ro 28 6»). There is a coming 
‘day of wrath’ (Ro 2*, cf. Mt 3*); sinful man unre- 
deemed by Christ is necessarily a ‘vessel of wrath/ 
a ‘child of wrath’ (Ro 9**, Eph 2*). 

It is true that the NT references to God’s anger are 
mainly eschatological and contain figurative elements 
(see esp. Rev 6‘* ‘the wrath of the Lamb,’ ID# 1410 iqu 
19‘*). But for the significance of the Divine wrath 
as an ethical necessity in God, though His fundamental 
attribute is love, it may be noted that (1) the writer 
through whom the revelation of the Divine love attains 
its culminating expression (‘God is love,’ 1 Jn 4#) 
declares also of him that obeys not the Son, ‘the 
wrath of God abideth on him ’ (Jn 3“). (2) The Epistle 
which shows how in Christ the aloofness and terror of 
Israel’s worship are done away in favour of full and free 
access to a ‘throne of grace,’ has, as the climax to its 
glowing description of Christian privilege, the solemn 
warning ‘our God is a consuming fire’ (He 12‘8-*»). 

S. W. Green. 

ANGLE. — Is 198 , Hab l^*. The same Heb. word is 
translated ‘hook’ in Job 41‘. 

ANIAM. — A man of Manasseh (1 Ch 7”). 

ANIM (Jos 15*8 only). — A town of Judah, in the 
mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems probable that 
it is the present double ruin of Ghuwein, west of 
Eshtemoh. 

ANISE (RV ‘dill/ Mt 23*8) is the familiar plant 
Anethum graveolcns, one of the Umbelliferaa. It is 
indigenous in Palestine, and is extensively used both 
in cooking and in the form of ‘dill water’ as a domestic 
remedy for flatulence. It is expressly stated in Jewish 
writers that the dill was subject to tithe. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

ANKLE-OHAINS, ANELETS.-See Ornaments, § 1. 

ANNA (the Greek form of Heb. Hannah, which means 
‘grace’). — The name of an aged prophetess (Lk 288-*8), 
one of the godly remnant in Israel who in the dark days 
which preceded the Messiah’s advent were looking for 
the dayspring from on high and waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel. She was the daughter of Phanuel, 
and belonged to the ancient tribe of Asher, whose 
women were celebrated for their beautj , which fitted 
them for wedding with high priests and kings. She 
had attained a great age, upwards of a hundred years, 
since she had been a wife for seven years and a widow 
for eighty-four (see IIV). She had given herself to a life of 
devotion, frequenting the Temple and ‘ worshipping with 
fastings and supplications night and day’ (cf. 1 Ti 5*). 
At the Presentation of the Infant Messiah (Lk 2**-**) 
she entered the sacred court, and, hearing Simeon’s 
benediction and prophecy, took up the refrain of praise 
and talked about the Holy Child to her godly Intimates, 
quickening their hope and preparing a welcome for the 
Saviour when He should by and by be manifested unto 
Israel. David Smith. 

ANNAS. — 1. High priest from a.d. 6 to 15, an astute 
and powerful ecclesiastical statesman. At the time of 
our Lord’s trial he was merely high priest emeritus, 
and his son-in-law Caiaphas, the acting high priest, 
presided ex officio over the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Jn 18*^, Mt 26**). Nevertheless, since the high priest 
emeritus retained not only his title (cf. Jn 18‘*- “• **, 

Ac 48 ), but all his obligations and many of his preroga- 
tives, it is not surprising that the masterful Annas took 
an active and independent part in the proceedings. 
After Jesus' arrest at dead of night, ‘ they led him to 
Annas first’ (Jn 18”). The Sanhedrin might not meet 
until daybreak, and the interval seemed well employed 
in a preliminary examination of the prisoner by the 
skilful veteran (Jn 18”- ^»-**). Subsequently he took 
part also in the trial of Peter and John (Ac 4*). 2. 1 Es 
9“»£zr l0»Harim. DAvzoSiiim 
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ANKZS. — The eponym of a family that returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5^<). Omitted in Ezr. and Neh. 

ANNTJS.— A Levite (1 Es 9<«~Neh S^Bani). 

ANKUUS (1 Es 8**).— The name does not occur in 
Ezr 8>». 

ANOINTING, ANOINTED.— 1. The Hebrews dis- 
tlngui.shed between anointing with oil in the sense of 
its application to the body in ordinary life (auk), and 
anointing by pouring sacred oil on the head as a rite 
of consecration (m&shach). As regards the former, olive 
oil, alone or mixed with perfumes, was largely used in 
the everyday toilet of the Hebrews, although among 
the poor its use would be reserved for special occasions 
(Hu 33). To abstain from anointing in this sense was 
one of the tokens of mourning (2 S 142), jts resumption 
a sign that mourning was at an end O 220 ). Honour 
\sas shown to a guest by anointing his head with oil 
f Ps 23\ Lk 7*6), and still more by anointing his feet 
fLk 1^'^). For medicinal anointing see Oil. 

2. Anointing as a religious rite was applied to both 
persons and things. Kings in particular were conse- 
crated for their high office by having oil poured upon 
tlieir heads, a practice which seems to have originated 
in Egypt. Though first met with in OT in the case of 
Saul (1 S 10‘. cf. David, 2 S 2» Solomon, 1 K 
etc.), the rite was practisc^d in Canaan long before the 
Hebrew conquest. By the pouring of the consecrated 
oil upon the head (see 2 K 93 ), there was effected a 
transference to the person anointed of part of the 
essential holiness and virtue of tlie deity in whose name 
and by whose r(‘preseiitati\’e the rite was performed. 
By the Hebrews the rite was also believed to impart 
a special endowment of the spirit of J'*' (1 S 16‘3, cf. 
Is 61'). Hence the sacrosanct character of the king 
as ‘the Lord’s anointed’ (Heb. meshiach [Jahwdi], 
which became in Greek mesHias or, translated, christoa 
— both ‘Messiah’ and ‘Christ,’ therefore, signifying 
'the anointeil’). The application of this honorific title 
to kings alone in the oldest literature makes it probable 
that the similar consecration of the priesthood (Ex 29’ 
40'3-‘L Lv 8' -'2) wa.s a later extension of the rite. Only 
one exceptional instance is recorded of the anointing 
of a prophet (1 K 19‘* — Is 61' is metaphorical). 

In the ca.se of inanimate objects, we find early mention 
of the primitive and wide-spread custom of anointing 
sacred stones (Gn 28'» etc., see Pillar), and in the 
Priests’ Code the tabernacle and its furniture were 
similarly consecrated (Ex 302*'’'- 409). For 2 S 1** see 
War. See also Mary, No. 2. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ANON. — A contraction for ‘in one (moment),’ ‘anon’ 
means at once, as Mt I 320 ‘he that received the seed 
into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon (IIV ‘straightway’) with joy receiveth it.’ 

ANOS. — 1 Es 93 * ““Vaniali, Ezr lO^*. 

ANSWER . — An answer is (1) an apology or defence, 
AS 2 Ti 4‘8 ‘at riiy first answer no man stood by me’; 
so perhaps 1 P 3*' ‘the answer of a good conscience’; 
(2) oracle. Divine resimnse, as Ro ID ‘what aaith the 
answer of God?’ 

ANT (ncrndldh, Arab, navilah). — Ants are exceed- 
ingly abundant all over Palestine, where, through their 
vast numbers, they perform a most important r61e, 
by continually changing the surface soil in the way 
earthworms do in northern countries. No more apt 
illustration of diligence (Pr 6“ «) could be found than 
these little insects, which, in all but the wettest weather, 
can be seen scurrying backwards and forwards on the 
long tracks they have made. Some common varieties 
of Palestine ants {Aphwnogaster barbara, A, structor 
and Pheidole megacephala) store up great quantities 
of various kinds of seeds, which they are able, in some 
unknown way, to prevent germinating and make use of 
as food (Pr 30“). Whole troops of these little insects may 
be seen carrying seeds, often many times their own size 


and weight, from a distant garden or corn-field. The 
writer has even seen a procession of ants carrying their 
harvest under the thickness of a broad mud wall which 
bounded the corn-field, and then across a wide and 
frequented road. The stores of seeds so collected have 
been found so great that the Mishna laid down rules 
in regard to their ownership. If they were discovered 
in the field before reaping, they belonged to the owner, 
but if afterwards, they were all or in part for the poor. 
The sagacity of the ant in this and other respects is 
widely recognized both in Oriental lore — as in Pr 302<- “ 
— and even more forcibly by the modern naturalist. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

ANTELOPE (RV). — A doubtful translation of te'i,, 
Dt 14* and Is 512°. Tradition, our only guide here, is in 
favour of ‘ox’ (wh. see). E. W. G. Masterman. 

ANTHOTHIJAH.~A man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8«). 

ANTICHRIST. — The great opponent and counterpart 
of Christ, by whom he is finally to be conquered. The 
word appears only in the NT (1 Jn 2^^-^ 4^, 2 Jn D. but 
the idea was present in Judaism and developed with the 
growth of the Messianic hope. 

1 . The origin of the conception. — While the precise 
term ‘Antichrist’ is lacking in Jewish literature, the 
idea of an opponent who persecutes God’s people and 
Is ultimately to be conquered by the Messiah, is an 
integral part of that general hope, born in Prophetism, 
which developed into Mes.sianism in the NT period. As 
in the case of so many elements of Messianism, the 
beginning of the ‘ opponent ’ idea may fairly be said to 
have been Dn ll*® (cf. also Zee 12-14), where the 
reference is to Antiochus iv. ; but it would be a mLstake 
to see in the Antichrist conception of the Johannine 
literature an unprecedented de.scription of distinct 
personalities. There seems to have been rather a 
gradually developing anti-Messianic scheme, which at 
many points duplicated the developing Messianic hope. 
This general conception, which played an important r61e 
In early Christianity, was probably due to the synthesis 
of at least five factors, each independent in origin. 

(a) The historical oi)i)onent8 of the Jews, such as 
Antiochus IV., Pompey, and the Roman Empire in 
general (cf. the position of Gog in Prophetic thought). 
These naturally aroused the most intense hatred on the 
part of the Jews, particularly those under the influence of 
Pharisaism. Their hostility was regarded as extending 
not only to the Jews as a nation, but as heathen, to 
Jehovah himself, and particularly to His plans for the 
Jewish people. This political hatred of the Pharisees 
entered into the Antichrist expectation, just as their 
political hope w’ent into the Messianic programme. 
Both alike tended to grow transcendental. 

(5) The dualism of Babylonia and Persia, especially as 
it was expressed by the dragon, between w^hom and the 
agents of righteousness there was to be a fight to the 
death. This dragon conception may with much proba- 
bility be seen not only in the identification of the serpent 
of the Temptation with the devil, but also in the beast of 
the Johannine Apocalypse, the great opponent of the 
Christ, and in the sea monster of Rabbinism. 

(c) The Bdiar (or Belial) myth, which underlies the NT 
thought (cf. 2 Co 6'8), as well as Jewish fears. The first 
reference to Beliar seems to have been in Jubilees po, 
but the myth is not unlike that of the Babylonian Tiamat, 
queen of the abyss, who was conquered by Marduk. 
Subsequently he was identified with Satan, who was also 
identified with the dragon (cf. Ascens. Is 4^- L Rev 12»°). 
This identification was the first step towards the fully 
developed expectation of the Talmud, of a conflict 
between God and the devil. 

(d) Belief in the return from death of the persecuting 
Emperor Nero. — This expectation seems to have been 
widely diffused throughout the Roman Empire in the 
latter part of the first Christian century (Sib, Or, iv, 
1 19-150, V. 363 fl.). and lies behind the figures of Rev 13. 
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16. and 17. He is apparently to return with the kings 
of Parthla, but he is also, in Rev 17**“, identified with 
the beast of the abyss (cf. Sib. Or. v. 28-34). 

(e) The myth of Simon Magus, or that of the false 
prophet . — This myth seems to have been common in 
Christian circles, and Simon Magus (wh. see) became 
the typical (Jewish) prophet and magician who opposed 
Christianity. 

2. Synthesis of the elements. — These various elements 
possess so much in common that it was inevitable that 
they should be combined in the figure of the Satanic 
opponent whom the Christ would utterly destroy as a 
pre-condition of establishing His Kingdom of God. A 
study of the Book of Revelation, as well as of other NT 
writings (e.g. 2 Th 2 Co 6’3, 1 Jn 2 ^®-“ 4^, 2 Jn 
Rev 131-1* 17 . 1911 - 21 ^ Mk 13n-2‘>), will show that 

there was always present in the minds of the writers of 
the NT a superhuman figure, Satanic in power and 
character, who was to be the head of opposition both 
to the people of Christ and to the Christ Himself. This 
person is represented in Assumption of Moses (ch. 8 ), 
Ascension of Isaiah (ch. 4), as well as in other Jewish 
writings, as one who possessed the Satanic supremacy 
over the army of devils. He was not a general tendency, 
but a definite personality. As such it was easy to see 
his counteniart or incarnation in historical characters. 
Indeed, the entire anti-Messianic programme was em- 
ployed to characterize historical situations. We must 
think similarly of the use of ‘the man of lawlessness’ of 
St. Paul (2 Th 2’'’; see Man of Sin) and the various 
opponents of Christ in the Apocalypse. Transcendental 
pictures and current eschatology set forth tlie Chris- 
tian’s fear on the one hand of the Roman Emperor or 
Empire as a persecuting power, and on the other of 
Jewish fanaticism. Just wliich historical persons were 
in the mind of the writers it is now impossible to .say with 
accuracy, but Nero and Domitian ani not unlikely. 

In the Patristic period the e.schatolc)gi<^al a.spectsof the 
anti-Messianic hope wore developed, but again as a 
mystical picture of historical conditions either existing 
or expected. In Ephraein Syrus we have the fall of the 
Roman Empire attributed to Antichri.st. He is also by 
the early Church writers sometimes identified with the 
false Jewish Messiah, who was to work miracles, rebuild 
the Temple, and establish a great empire with demons 
is his agents. Under the iiLspiration of the two Witnesse.s 
(Elijah and Enoch) the Messianic revolt against the 
Antichrist was to begin, the Book of Revelation being 
interpreted literally at this point. The saints were to be 
fcxpo.sed to the miseries that the book describes, b»it the 
Messiah was to slay Antichrist with the breath of His 
mouth, and establish the Judgment and the conditions 
of eternity. 

Thus in Christian literature that f u.sion of the elements 
of the Antichri.st idea which were present in Judaism and 
later Christianity is completed by the addition of the 
traits of the false prophet, and extended under the 
Influence of the current polemic against Jewish Messian- 
isrn. The figure of Antichrist, Satanic, Neronic, falsely 
prophetic, the enemy of God and His Kingdom, moves 
out into theological history, to be identified by successive 
ages with nearly every great opponent of the Church and 
Us doctrines, whether persecutor or heretic. 

Shailer Mathews. 

ANTILIBANUS.— Jth V. See Lebanon. 

ANTIMONy.— Is 54“ RVm. See Eye. 

ANTIOOH (Syrian). — By the issue of the battle of 
Ipsus, Seleucus Nlkator (n.c. 312-280) secured the rule 
over most of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic empire, which 
etretched from the Hellespont and the Mediterranean 
on the one side to the Jaxartes and Indus on the other. 
The Seleucid dynasty, which he founded, lasted for 247 
years. Posse.ssed with a mania for building cities and 
calling them after himself or his relatives, he founded 
DO fewer than 37, of which 4 are mentioned in the NT — 


(1) Antioch of Syria (Ac IP*), (2) Seleucia (Ac 18«>, 
(3) Antioch of Pisidia (Ac 13“ 14«, 2 Ti 3“), and (4) 
Laodicea (Col 4“-“, Rev 1“ 3“). The most famous of 
the 16 Antiocha, which he built and named after his 
father Antiochus, was Antioch on the Orontes in Syria. 
The spot was carefully chosen, and religious sanction 
given to it by the invention of a story that sacred birds 
had revealed the site while he watched their flight from 
a neighbouring eminence. It was politically of advantage 
tliat the seat of empire should be removed from the 
Euphrates valley to a locality nearer the Mediterranean. 
The new city lay in the deep bend of the Levant, about 
300 miles N. of Jerusalem. Though 14 miles from the 
sea. the navigable river Orontes, on whose left bank 
it was built, united it with Seleucia and its splendid 
harbour. Connected thus by the main caravan roads 
with the commerce of Babylon, Persia, and India, and 
with a seaport keeping it in touch with the great world 
to the W., Antioch speedily fell heir to that vast trade 
which had once been the monopoly of Tyre. Its 
.seaport Seleucia was a great fortress, like Gibraltar or 
Sebastopol. Seleucus attracted to his new capital 
thou.sands of Jews, by offering them equal riglits of 
citizenship with all the other inhabitants. The citizens 
were divided into 18 ward.s, and each commune attended 
to its own municipal affairs. 

His successor, Antiochus i., Soter (u.c. 280-261), 
introduced an abundant water supply into the city, so 
that every private house had its own pipe, and every 
public spot its graceful fountain. He further .strove 
to render Antioch the intellectual rival of Alexandria, 
by inviting to his court scholars, such as Aratus the 
afstronomer, and by superintending the translation into 
Greek of learned works in foreign tongues. In this 
way the invaluable history of Babylon by Berosus, the 
Chaldiean priest, has been re.scued from oblivion. 

The succession of wars which now broke out between 
the SeJeucidae and the Ptolemys is described in Dn 11 . 
The fortunes of the war varied greatly. Under the next 
king but one, Beleucus it., Kallimkus (n.c. 246-226), 
Ptolemy Kuergetes captured Seleinla, installed an 
Egyptian garrison in it, and harric^d the Seleudd empire 
as far as Susiana and Bactriu, carrying off to Egypt an 
immense spoil. Worsted on the field, Kallinikus devoted 
himself to the embellishment of his royal city. As 
founded by S. Nikator, Antioch had consisted of a single 
quarter. Antiochus i., Soter, had added a s<*cond, but 
Kallinikus now included a third, by annexing to the city 
tile i.sland in the river and connecting it to the mainland 
by five bridges. In this new area the streets were all at 
right angles, and at the intersection of the two principal 
roads the way was spanned by a tetrapylon, a covered 
colonnade with four gates. The city wa.s further adorned 
with costly temples, porticoes, and statues. But the 
most remarkable engineering feat begun in this reign 
was the excavation of the great dock at Seleucia, the 
building of the protecting moles, and the cutting of a 
canal inland through high ma.sse.s of solid rock. The 
canal is successively a cutting and a tunnel, the parts 
open to the sky aggregating in all 1869 ft,, in some jilaces 
cut to the depth of 120 ft., while the portions excavated 
a.s tunnels (usually 24 ft. high) amount in all to 395 ft. 

With Antiochus iii,, the Great (n.c. 223-187), the 
fortunes of the city revived. He drove out the Egyptian 
garrison from Beleiicia, cuided the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
over Juda!!a, reduced all Palestine and nearly all Asia 
Minor to his sway, until his might was finally shattered 
by the Romans in the irretrievable defeat of Magnesia 
(b.c. 190). After the assassination of his son Seleucus iv., 
Philopator (b.c. 187-175), who was occupied mostly in 
repairing the financial losses his kingdom had sustaineti, 
the brilliant but wholly unprincipled youth Antiochusiv. 
Epiphanes (b.c. 175-164 ), succeeded to the throne. With 
the buffoonery of a Caligula and the vice of a Nero, he 
united the genius for architecture and Greek culture 
which he inherited from hia race. In his dreams Antioch 
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was to be a metropolis, second to none for beauty, and 
Greek art and Greek religion were to be the uniform rule 
throughout all his dominions. To the three quarters 
already existing he added a fourth, which earned for 
Antioch the title ‘ Tetrapolis.’ Here he erected a Senate 
House, a temple to Jupiit'r Capitolinus on one of the 
eminences of Mt. Silpiiis, and a strong citadel on another 
spur of the mountains that surround the city. From 
E. to W. of Antioch he. laid out a splendid cor.so with 
double colonnades, which ran for 5 miles in a straight 
line. In wet w<*ather the populace could walk from end 
to end under cover. Trees, Howers, and fountains 
adorned the promenade; and poets sang of the beauty 
of the statue of Apoilo and of the Nyrnphamm which he 
erected near the river. To avert the anger of the gods 
during a season of p(‘stilence, he ordered the sculptor 
Leios to hew Mt. Siipius into one vast statue of Charon, 
the infernal ferryman. It frowned over the city, and 
was named the Charonlum. Epiphanes’ policy of 
Hellenizing Palestine evoked the determined opposition 
of the Maccabees, and in the wars which ensued his forces 
suffered many defeats, though the injuries and atrocities 
he committed in Jerusahun were unspeakable. With 
Antiochus Ei)iphanes died the grandeur of the Syrian 
throne. 

Succeeding princes e.xe.rci.sed only a very moderate 
influence over the fortunes of Pal(?stine, and the palmy 
days of Antioch as a centre of political power were gone 
for ever. Tlie city was th(‘ sc(*ne of many a bloody 
conflict in the y(>ars of the later Soleucida?, as usurper 
after usutikt truid to wade through blood to the throne, 
and was shortly after oven’onie by some rival. In 
several of these struggles the ,Jews took part, and as the 
power of Antioch waned, the strength and practical in- 
dependence of the Jewish Hasmomean princes increased. 
In B.c. 83 ali Syria passed into the hands of Tigrane.s, 
king of Armenia, who remained master of Antioch for 14 
years. Wh<*n Tigranes was overwhelmed by the Homans, 
Pompey put an end to the Seleucid dynasty, and the 
line of Antiochene monarchs expired in n.c. 65. The 
strong Pax Hnrnann gave new vigour to the city. Antioch 
was ina<le a free city, and became, the seat of the prefect 
and the capital of the Poman province of Syria. Mark 
Antony ordered the relea.se of all the Jews in it enslaved 
during the recent disturbances, and the restoration of 
their proi8*rty. As a reward for Antioch’s fidelity to 
him, J ulius Cavsar built a splendid basilica, the Cirsareum, 
and gave, besides, a new atpieduct, tlusatrts and public 
baths. Augustus, Agrippa, Herod the Great, Tiberias, 
and, later, Antoninus Pius, all greatly embellished the 
city, contributing many new and striking architectural 
features. The ancient walls were rebuilt to the height 
of 50-61) ft., with a thickness at the top of 8 ft., and 
surmounted by gigantic towers. The vast rami)art was 
carried across ravines up the mountain slope to the very 
summit of the hills which overlook the city. Antioch 
seemed thus to be defended by a mountainous bulwark, 
7 miles in circuit. Earthquakes have in later ages 
demolished the.se walls, though some of the Roman 
castles are still standing. 

When Christianity reached Antioch, it was a great city 
of over 500,000 inhabitants, called the ‘Queen of the 
East,’ the ‘Third Metropolis of the Roman Empire.’ 
In * Antioch the Beautiful ’ there was to be found every- 
thing which Italian wealth, Greek 8B,stheticism, and 
Oriental luxury could produce. The ancient writers, 
however, are unanimous in describing the city as one of 
the foulest and most depraved in the world. Cosmo- 
politan in disi)osition, the citizens acted as if they were 
emancipated from every law, human or Divine. Licen- 
tiousness, superstition, quackery, indecency, every fierce 
and base passion, were displayed by the populace; their 
skill in coining scurrilous verses was notorious, their 
sordid, fickle, turbulent, and insolent ways rendered the 
name of Antioch a byword for all that was wicked. Their 
orUUance and energy, so praised by Cicero, were balanced 


by an incurable levity and shameJess disregard for the 
first principles of morality. So infamous was the grove 
of Daiihne, five miles out of the city, filled with shrines 
to Apollo, Venus, Isis, etc., and crowded with theatres, 
baths, tavern.s, and dancing saloons, that soldiers de- 
tected there were punished and dismi.ssed the Imperial 
.service. ‘ Daphnic morals ’ became a proverb. Juvenal 
could find no more forcibh* way of d<‘..scribing the pollu- 
tions of Rome than by saying, 'The Orontes has flow'ed 
into the Tiber.’ In this Vanity Fair the Jews were 
resident in large numbers, yet they exerted little or no 
influence on the morals of the city. We hear, however, 
of one Nicolas, a pro.selyte of Antioch (Ac 6*), and there 
may have been more. But after the death of St. Stephen, 
Christian fugitives from persecution fled as far north as 
Antioch, began to preach to the Greeks there (Ac 
and a great number believed. So great was ^he work 
that the Jems, Church sent Barnabas to a.sHist, who, 
finding that more hedp was needed, sought out and 
fetched Saul from Tarsus. There they continued a year, 
and built up a strong Church. Antioch had the honoui 
of being the birthplace of (1) the name ‘Christian’ 
(Ac 11“), and (2) of foreign rni.ssions. From this city 
Paul and Barnabas started on their first missionary 
journey (Ac Kb-<), and to Antioch they returned at the 
end of the tour (Ac 14“). The second journey waa- 
begun from and ended at Antioch (Ac 15“*<‘ 18”); 
and the city was again the starting-point of the third 
tour (Ac 1823). The Antiochene Church contributed 
liberally to the poor saint .s in Jerus. during the famine 
(Ac li27-30). Here also the di.spute regarding the 
circumcision of Gentile converts broke out (Ac 15‘***), 
and here Paul withstood Peter for his incon.sistency 
(Gal 2“ -2>). After the fall of Jerusalem, Antioch became 
the true centre of Christianity. A gate still bears the 
name of *St. Paul’s Gate.’ It was from Antioch that 
Ignatius set out on his march to martyrdom at Rome. 
The city claimed a.s its natives John Chrysostom, 
Arnmianus Marcellinus, Evagrius, and Libaiiius. From 
A.i). 252-380 Antioch was the scene of ten Church Councils. 
The Patriarch of Antioch took precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jeru.salem, and Alexandria. 
Antioch was captured in a.d. 260 by Sapor of Persia; 
in A.D. 538 it was burned by Chosroes; rebuilt by 
Justinian, it again fell before the Saracens in a.d. 635. 
Nicephoriis Phocas recovered it in a.d. 969, but in 
A.D. 1084 it fell to the Seljuk Turks. The first Crusaders 
retook it in 1008 after a celebrated siege, signalized by the 
‘invention of tht? Holy Lance’; but in 1268 it passed 
finally into the hands of the* 'Furks. Earthquakes have 
added to the ruining hand of man. Those of b.c. 184, 
A.D. 37, 115, 457, and esp. 526 (when 200,000 persons 
perished), 528, 1170, and 1872 have been the most 
disastrous. The once vast city has shrunk into a small, 
ignoble, and dirty town of 6,000 inhabitants, still, how- 
ever, bearing the name of Antaki (Turkish) ot A jitakiyah 
(Arabic). It is again the centre of a Christian mission, 
and the Church of Antioch, as of old, is seeking to 
enlighten the surrounding darkness. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 

ANTIOCH (Pisidian). — The expression ‘Antioch of 
Pisidia’ or ‘Antioch in Pisidia’ is incorrect, as the 
town w’as not in Pisidia. Its ollicial title w'as ‘ Antioch 
near Pisidia,’ and as it existed for the sake of Pusidia, 
the adjective ‘ Pisidian’ was sometimes loosely attached 
to it. It was actually in the ethnic district of Phrygia, 
and in the Roman province of Galatia (that region of 
it called Phrygia Galatica) . I'ounded by the inhabitants 
of Magnesia, it was made a free town by the Romans, 
and a colonia w’as established there by the emperor 
Augustus to keep the barbarians of the neighbourhood 
in check. The municipal government became Roman, 
and the official language Latin. St. Paul visited it 
four times (Ac 13‘< 14” 16® 18”), and it is one of tho 
churches addressed in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

A. SOUTBB. 
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ANTIOOHIAKS (2 Mac 4». «»).— The efforts of An- 
tlochus Epiphanes to spread Gr. culture and Gr. customs 
throughout his dominions were diligently furthered by 
a section of the Jews. The leader of this Hellenizing 
party, Jason, brother of the high priest Onias iii., 
offered a large sum of money to Antiochus to induce the 
king to allow the inhabitants of Jerusalem ‘to be 
enrolled as Antiochians.’ Antiochus acceded to the 
proposal, and shortly afterwards a party of ‘ Antioch- 
lans’ from Jerusalem was sent by him with a contribu- 
tion of money for the festival of Heracles at Tyre. 

ANTIOCHIS (2 Mac 43°). — A concubine of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who assigned to her the revenues of the two 
Cilician cities. Tarsus and Mallus. 

ANnOOHUS (1 Mac 12»« 14«; cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. 
V. 8). — The father of Numenius, who was one of the 
envoys sent (c. b.c. 144) by Jonathan the Maccabee 
to renew the covenant made by Judas with the 
Homans, and to enter into friendly relations with the 
Spartans. 

ANTIOCHUS. -A name borne by a number of the 
kings of Syria subsequent to the period of Alexander the 
Great. 

1. Antiochus I. (n.c. 280-261) was the son of Seleucus 
Nikator, the chiliarch under Perdiccas who w-as regent 
immediately after the death of Alexander. On the 
murder of his father he came into possession of practically 
the entire region of Asia Minor as far east as the provinces 
beyond Mesopotamia. The most important fa<;t of his 
reign w'as his defeat of the Celts, who, after devastating 
Macedonia and Thrace, swarmed into Asia Minor and 
established a kingdom which was subsequently known 
as Galatia. The date and place of the victory are un- 
known, but it w'on him the name of &oier (‘Saviour’). 
His capital was Antioch in Syria, but he was never able 
to bring his vast empire into complete subjection. He 
was a friend of literature and art, and ,it is possible 
that under him the beginning was made for the Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch. 

2. Antiochus II., Them (b.c. 261-246). — Son of the 
foregoing, essentially a warrior, carrying on interminable 
struggles both with the free Greek cities of his own 
territory, to which he finally gave something like demo- 
cratic rights, and with Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. 
Under him, however, the Jews of Asia Minor gained 
many civic rights. 

3. Antiochus m., the Great . — He ascended the throne 
when only 15 years of age, and he reigned from b.c. 223 
to 187. Along with Antiochus i. and Antiochus ii. 
he may be referred to in the early portions of Dn 11. 
His reign, like that of most of his contemporarie.s, was 
one of constant war, particularly wdth Egypt. In the 
course of these wars he gained possession of Palestine 
through the battle of Banias (b.c. 198), and established 
the Syrian administration over Judiea, although for 
a time he ruled the province jointly with Ptolemy 
Epiphanes of Egypt. Like Antiochus i., he was a 
great colonizer, and induced 20(M) Jewish families to go 
from Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia, thus laying 
the foundation for the inlluential Jewish l)isf>ersion In 
those regions. So warlike a monarch could not fail to 
come into conflict sooner or later with Rome. He was 
defeated in the battle of Magnesia in b.c. 190, and three 
years later was killed, according to some authorities, 
while plundering a temple at Elymais. 

4. Antiochus IV., Epiphanes ('the Illustrious’; 
also nicknamed Ejnmancs, ‘the Madman’). — The son 
of the preceding, who had been sent as a hostage to 
Rome. In b.c. 175 he seized the Syrian throne, and 
began a series of coruiuests which bade fair to rival his 
father’s. While in Egypt, however, he was ordered by 
the Homans to leave that country, and thus found 
himself forced to limit his energies to Syria. In the 
course of his conflict with Egypt he had become suspicious 
Ot Judea, and determined to force that country into 


complete subjection to his will. His motlv^es were 
probably more political than religious, but as a part 
of his programme he undertook to compel the Jews to 
worship heathen gods as well as, if not in place of. 
Jehovah. His plans were first put into active operation 
probably towards the end of b.c. 170, when he returned 
from Egypt, although the chronology at this point is very 
obscure and it may have been a couple of years later- 
He plundered the Temple of some of its treasures, 
Including the seven-branch candlestick, the altar ot 
incense, and the table of shewbread. He also placed 
a garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem, and set about 
the complete Hellenizing of Judeea. Circumcision and 
the observance of the Sabbath were forbidden under 
penalty of death. Pagan sacrifices were ordered in 
every town in Judiea, and every month a search waa 
made to di.s^over whether any Jew' possessed a copy of 
the Law or had circumcised his children. In December 
168 B.c. a p'ugan altar, probably to Olympian Zeus, was 
erected on the altar of burnt-offering, and the entire 
Jewish worship seemed threatened with extinction. 
This probability was increased by the apostasy of the 
high priest. 

This excess of zeal on the part of Antiochus led to the 
reaction, w'hich, under the Chasidim and Mattathias, the 
founder of the Maccabcean house, ultimately brought 
about the release of Judrea from Syrian control. The 
events of this period of persecution are related in detail,— 
though with a large element of legend, — in 2 Maccabees, 
and reference is to be found to them also in Dn lD‘ -<‘. 
Antiochus finally died on an expedition against the 
Parthiaiis in b.c. 164. (For an account of the struggle 
of Mattathias and Judas against Antiochus, see 
Maccabees). 

6. Antiochus V., EujHitor. — Son of the preceding; 
began to reign at the death of his father, when a mere 
boy of 9 (or 12) years. He wa.s left by his father 
under the control of Lysias, his chief reprc.sentatlvein 
Palestine, and with him w'as present at the victory of 
Beth-zacharias, b.c. 163, when Judas Maccabeus was 
defeated (1 Mac The complete conquest of 

Judaea was prevented by the rise of the pretender Philip, 
who, however, was conquered. In the midst of their 
success, both young Antiochus and Lysias were assas- 
sinated by Dcmetriiis i. (».c. 162). Their death reacted 
favourably on the circumstances surrounding the rising 
Maccaba'an hou.se. 

6. Antiochus VI,, -Son of Alexander Balas. Trypho, 
one of the generals of Alexander Balas.at first championed 
the cause of this boy after his father had been killed in 
Arabia. After a few months, iiowever. he caused the 
assassination of Antiochus by the phy.siciansof the court, 
and reigned in his .stead (1 Mac 1331' ), 

7. Antiochus VII., Sidetes (b.c. 138-128), the last of 

the energetic Syrian monarch.s, came to the throne 
during the imprisoimuMit of Demetrius ii. After defeat- 
ing Trypho, he undertook to establish his sovereignty 
over the Jews. Simon partially won his favour by 
pre.sent8 and by furnishing auxiliary troops, but at 
last refused to meet his excessive demands for j)ermittlng 
such independence as Juda‘a had come to enjoy under 
the weakpretlecessorof Antiochus, ThereuiK)n Antiochus 
sent his generals into Jijda*a, but they were defeated by 
the sons of Simon (1 Mac 15. 16). He himself came 
during the first year of John Hyreanus (135-134), and 
after devastating Judfea shut up Hyreanus In Jcnisaletn. 
He was about to capture the city through starvation 
when he unexiiecledly iiiafle terms with Hyreamus, 
probably because of the interference of the Romans. 
These terms laid very heavy demands upon the Jews, 
and included the destruction of the fortifications of tlie 
city. Until b.c. 129“ 128 Judaea was again subject to the 
Syrian State, but at the end of that year Antiochus 
was killed in a campaign against the Panhians, and 
Hyreanus was enabled to reassert his independence. See 
MAccABEsa. Sbaiubr Matbswi. 
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AHTIPAS.— 1. See Hkhod, No. 3. — 2, A martyr of 
the church of Pergamum, mentioned only in Rev 
unless some credit is to be given to tiie late accounts of 
his martyrdom. According to these, he was roasted 
to death in a brazen bowl in the days of Domitian. 
Cures of toothache were believed to be accomplished at 
his tomb. Shailer Mathews. 

ANTIPATER. — Son of Jason, one of two ambassadors 
lent by Jonathan to the Romans and to the Spartans 
to renew ‘the friendship and the confederacy’ (1 Mac 
12W 14 a). 

ANTIPATRIS. — Hither St. Paul was conducted by 
night on the way from Jerusalem to Ccesarea (Ac 23»‘). 

It was founded by Herod tlie Great, and probably stood 
at the head of the river "Aujeh (now RSs cl- Ain). 
Here are the remains of a large castle of the Crusaders, 
probably to be identified with Mirabel. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ANTONIA. — See Jehu SALEM. 

ANUB. — A man of Judah (1 Ch 4“). 

ANm. — See Arts and Crafts, 2. 

APACE in AV rru'ans 'at a quick pace,’ as Ps 
'kings of armies did Ilec apace.’ 

APAME. — Daughter of Barlacus, and concubine of 
Darius i, (1 Es 42»). 

APE. — Apes were imported along with peacocks from 
Ophir by Solomon (1 K 1022 , 2 ('h l)2i). In importing 
monkeys, Solomon here imitated the custom of the 
Assyrian and Egyi)tian rnonarchs, as we now know by 
the monuments. No kind of monkey is indigenous in 
Palestine. K. VV. Cl. Ma.sterman. 

APELLES.— The name of a Christian who is greeted 
by St. Paul in Ro 1G>”, and who is described a.s the 
'approved in C’hrist.’ It was the name borne by a 
distinguished tragic actor, and by members of the 
household. 

AP^RENLA (1 Mac ll^D. — A district taken from 
Samaria and added to Judiea by Demetrius Soter {Ant. 
Xm. Iv. 9). See Eprhaim, No. 1. 

APHARSACHITES.- -See next article. 

APHARSATHGHITES (probably the same as the 
Apharsachites, Ezr 6®). — A colony of the Assyrians 
jn Samaria; an eastern people subject to the Assyrians. 

APHARSITES (Ezr 4»).— One of the nations trans- 
ported to Samaria by the .\.ssyrian.s. Otherwise un- 
known. The text is doubtful. 

APHEK.-l. An nnidentilied city in the plain of 
Sharon (Jos 12*®). It may be the same as Apliek of 
1 S 4>, and of Jos BJ 11 . xix. 1. 2. A city which Asher 

failed to take (Jos UP lO®®, Jg D*). It may be Afqa, on 
Nahr Ibrahim. 3. Some authorities identify this (1 S 
29D with No. 1, and make the Philistines advance upon 
Jezreel from the S.W. But if they approached from 
Shunem (280, Aphok must have been in Esdraelon in 
the neighbourhood of d-Ffdeh. 4. The place where 
Ahab defeated Benhadad (1 K 2026 ao)^ Ml.shOr, 

probably the modern Flq, or Aflq, on the brow of the 
plateau, overlooking the Sea of (laiihnj. Possibly Joash 
smote the Syrians here (2 K 13*^** ). W, Ewing. 

AP HEKAH (Jos 15®0. — Probably same as Aphek, 1. 

APHERRA (1 Es 5®^). — His descendants were among 
the 'sons of Solomon’s servants’ who returned with 
Cer ubba bel ; omitted in the parallel lists (Ezr. and Neh.). 

APHIAH.-One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9‘). 

APHne. — A city of Asher (Jg D*), the same as 
Aphek, 2. 

APBDEtAH . — See Bktu-i,e-Aphrah. 

APOCALYPSE. — See Revblation [Book of). 

APOCALYPTIC LITEBATT7RE. — The apocalypse 
^ a literary form of Jewish literature first appears 
luring the Hellenistic period. Its origin Is to a con- 
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slderable degree in dispute, but is involved in the 
general development of the period. Among the 
Hebrews its forerunner was the description of the Day 
of Jehovah. On that day, the prophets taught. 
Jehovah was to punish the enemies of Israel and to 
establish His people as a world power. In the course of 
time this conception was supplemented by the further 
expectation of a judgment for Jews as well as for 
heathen (Am 28*8 3»-« 5*»-»8 Zee I®-** 2<-*8, Jl 2 * 8 - 28 , 
Ezk 30**'). The first approach to the apocalyptic 
method is probably to be seen in Zee 9-14. It was in 
the same period that the tendencies towards the seslhetic 
conceptions which had been inherited from the Baby- 
lonian exile were beginning to be realized under the in- 
fluence of Hellenistic culture. Because of their religion, 
literature was the only form of aesthetic expression 
(except music) w'hich w-as open to the art impulses of 
the Jews. In the apocalypse we thus can see a union 
of the symbolism and myths of Babylonia with the 
religious faith of the Jews, under the influence of 
Hellenistic culture. By its very origin it was the 
literary means of setting forth by the use of symbols the 
certainty of Divine judgment and the equal certainty 
of Divine deliverance. The symbols are usually 
animals of various sorts, but frequently composite 
creatures whose various parts represented certain 
qualities of the animals from which they w'ere derived. 

Apocalyptic is akin to prophecy. Its purpose was 
fumlamentally to encourage faith in Jehovah on the 
part of those who were in distress, by ‘revealing’ the 
future. Between genuine propheti.sm and apocalyptic 
there existed, however, certain differences not alw'ays 
easy to fonnulatt', but appreciable to students of the 
two types of religious instruction, (a) The prophet, 
taking a stand in the present, so interprets current 
history as to disclose Divine forces at work therein, 
and the im‘vitable outcome of a certain course of 
conduct. The writers of the apocalypses, however, 
seem to have had little spiritual insight into the prov- 
idential ordering of existing conditions, and could see 
only present nii.sery an(i miraculous dtdiverance. (b) 
Assuming the name of some worthy long since dead, the 
apocalyptist re-wrote the pa.st in terms of prophecy in 
the name of some hero or seer of Hebrew history. On 
the strength of the fulfilment of this alleged prophecy, 
he forecast, though in very general terms, the future, 
(c) Prophecy made use of symbol in literature os 
a means of enforcing or making intelligible its 
Divinely inspired message. The apocalyptists em- 
ployed allegorically an elaborate machinery of symbol, 
chief among which were sluiep, bulls, birds, as well as 
mythological beings like Beliar and the Antichrist. 

The parent of apocalyptic is the book of Daniel, 
which, by the almost unanimous consensus of scholars, 
appeared in the Maccabsean period (see Daniel TBk. ofI). 
From the time of this book until the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D., and Indeed even later, w^e find a continuous 
stream of apocalypses, each marked by a strange 
combination of iH^ssimism as to the present and hope 
a.s to the future yet to be miraculously established. 
These w'orks are the output of one phase of Pharisaism, 
which, while elevating both Torah and the Orai Law, 
was not content with bald legalism, but dared trust in 
the realization of its religious hopes. The authors 
of the various wairks are utterly unknown. In this, as 
in other rest>ects, the apocalypses constitute a unique 
national literature. Chief among apocalyptic literature 
are the following: — 

1. The Enoch Literature. — The Enoch literature has 
reached us in iw^o forms: (a) The Ethiopic Enoch; (6) The 
Slavonic Book of the Secrets of Enoch. The two books 
are independent, and indicate the wide-spread tendency 
to utilize the story of fhe patriarch in apocalyptic 
discourse. 

(a) The Ethiopic Book of Enoch is a collection of 
apocalypses and other material written during the last 
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two centuries before Christ. It was probably written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and then translated into Greek, 
and from that into Ethiopic and Latin. As it now 
exists, the collection is a survival of a wide-spread 
Enoch literature, and its constituent sections have 
been to a considerable extent edited by both Jews and 
Christians. Critics, while varying as to details, are 
fairly well agreed as to the main component sources, 
each probably representing a different author or school. 

(i.) The original ground-work of the present book :s to 
be found in chs. 1-36 and 72-104, in the midst of which are, 
however, numerous interpolations (see iv'. below). Thase 
chapters were probaljly written before b.c. 100. Chs. 1-36 
deal chiefly with the portraval of the punishment to be 
awarded the enemies of the Jews and sinners generally on 
the Day of Judgment. The eschatology of the.se chapters 
is somewhat sensuous as regards both the resurrection and 
rewards and punishments. In them we have probably the 
oldest piece of Jewish literature touching the general resur- 
rection of Israel and representing Gehenna as a place of 
final punishment (see Gkhf:nna). 

The dream visions (chs. 83-90) were probably written 
in the time of Judas Maccabieus or John Hvreanus. By 
the use of symlKilic animals — sheep, rams, wild beasts — 
Hebrew history is traced to the days of the Ilasmoniean 
revolt. The years of misery are represented by a flock 
under seventy shepherds, who, in the new age alwut to 
dawn, are to be cast with the evil men and angels into an 
abyss of fire. The Messiah is then to appear, although his 
function is not definitely described. In on. 91 the future is 
somewhat more transeen den tally described. 

In the later chapters of this oldest section the new escha- 
tology is more apparent. In them are to be found repre- 
sentations of the sleep of the righteous, the resurrection 
of the spirit of the Messiah, though human, lus God’s Son 
(1052), the Day of .ludgracnt, and the punishment of the 
wicked in hell. 

(ii.) Whether or not thesecond group ot chapters CS7-7]), 
or the Similitudes, is post- or pre-Christian has l.)een thoroughly 
discussed. The general conseiisas ot recent critics, however, 
is that the Similitudes were probably written somewhere 
between b.c. 94 and 64: at all events, before the time of 
Herod. The most remarkable characteristic ot these 
Similitudes is the use of the term ‘Son of Man’ for the 
Messiah. But it is not possible to see in the use of this 
term any reference to the historical Jesus, More likely 
it marks a stage in the development of the term from the 
general symbolic usage of Dn 7^^ to the strictly Mc-ssianic 
content of the NT. In the Similitudes we find described 
the judgment of all men, both alive and dead, as well as of 
anTOls. Yet the future is still to some extent sensuous, 
although transcendental influences are very evident in the 
section. The Messiah pre-exists and is more than a man. 
The share which he has m the reorganization of the world Is 
more prominent than in the older sections. 

(iii.) Interspersed throughout the book are sect ions which 
Charles calls ^the book of celestial physics.' These sections 
are one of the curiosities of scientific literature, and may 
be taken as a fair representative of the astronomical and 
meteoroloifical beliefs of the Palestinian Jews about the 
time of ChrLst. 

(iv.) Interpolations from the so-called Book of Noah, 
which are very largely the work of the last part of the pre- 
Christian era, although it is not possible to state accurately 
the date of their composition. 

The importance of Enoch is great for the understand- 
ing of the eschatology of the NT and the methods of 
apocalyptic. 

(6) The (Slavonic) Secrets of Enoch probably had a 
pre-Christian original, and further, presupposes the 
existence of the Ethiopic Enoch. It could not, there- 
fore, have been written much prior to the time of Herod, 
and, as the Temple is still standing, must have bec*n 
written before a.d. 70. The author (or authors) was 
probably a Hellenistic Jew living in the first half of the 
1st cent. A.D. The book is particularly interesting in 
that in it is to be found the first reference to the 
millennium (xxxii. 2-xxxiil. 2). which is derived from a 
combination of the seven creative days and Ps 90*. At 
the close of the six thousand years, the new day, or 
Sabbath of the thousand years, was to begin. The Secrets 
of Enoch is a highly developed picture of the corning 
age and of the structure of the heaven, which, it holds, 
% 8even-fo|d. Here, too, are the Judgment, though of 
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individuals rather than of nations, the two ssons, the 
complete renovation or destruction of the earth. There 
is no mention of a resurrection, and the righteous are 
upon death to go immediately to Paradise. 

2. The Book of Jubilees is a Haggadist commentary 
on Genesis, and was probably written in the Maccabtean 
period, although its date is exceedingly uncertain, and 
may possibly be placed in the latter half of the last cent. 
B.c. In this writing angelology and demonology are well 
dev^eloped. While there is no mention of the Messiah, 
the members of the Messianic age are to live a thousand 
years, and are to be free from the influence or control of 
Satan. The book contains no doctrine of the res- 
urrection; but spirits are immortal. While there is 
punishment of the wicked, and particularly of evil 
spirits and the enemies of Israel, the Judgment is not 
thoroughly correlated with a general eschatological 
scheme. The chief object of the book is to incite the 
Jews to a greater devotion to the Law, and tJie book is 
legalistic — rather than idealistic. 

The ‘new age’ was to be inangurate^d by wide-spread 
study of the Law, to which the Jews would be forced 
by terrible suffering. Certain passages would seem to 
imply a resurrection of the dead and u reru!wing of all 
creation along with the endless punishment of the 
wicked. 

3. The Psalms of Solomon — a group of noble songs, 
WTitten by a Pharisee (or I^harisees) probably between 
B.c. 70 and 40. the dates being hxt'd by reference to the 
Homan conquest of Jerusalem and the death of Pompey 
(Ps-Sol ii. 30, 31). The collection is primarily a 
justification of the downfall of the MaccahEean house 
because of its sins. Its author (or authors) was opposed 
to monarchy as such, and looked forward to the time 
when the Me.s.siah would really he king of Judeea. The 
picture of tliis king as set forth in Psalms xvii-xviii is 
one of the noblest in Jewish literature. He is to be 
neither sufferer nor teacher, pre-existent nor miratm- 
lously born. He is not to be a priest, or warrior. He is 
to be sinless, strong through the Holy Spirit, gaining 
liis wisdom from God, conquering the entire heathen 
world without war, ‘by the word of his mouth,’ and to 
establish the capital oi the world at Jerusalem. All 
the members of the new kingdom, which, like the 
Messiah, is miraculous, are to be ‘sons of God.’ These 
two Psalms are not of a kin with the ordinary apocalyptic 
literature like the Enoch literature, and probably 
represent a tendency more religions than apocalyptic. 
At the same time, the influence of the apocalyptic is not 
wanting in them. 

4. The Assumption of Moses was probably written in 
the opening years of the 1st cent, a.d., and narrates 
in terms of prophecy the history of the world from 
the time of Moses until the time of its composition, 
ending in an eschatological picture of the future. As it 
now stands, the writing is hardly more than a fragment 
of a much larger work, and exists only in an old Latin 
translation. The most striking characteristic is the 
importance given to 8atan as the opponent of Go<l, aa 
well as the rather elaborate portrayal of the end of the 
age it narrates. The Judgment is to be extended to the 
Gentiles, but no Messiah is mentioned, the Messianic 
kingdom rather than He being central. Further, the 
writer, evidently in fear of revolutionary tendencies 
among his people, says distinctly that God alone is to be 
Judge of the Gentiles. 

5. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a com- 
posite work purporting to preserve the last words of the 
twelve sons of Jacob. It was probably written during 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, although 
some of its material may be earlier. As it now stands, 
it is full of Christian Interpolations, and it has little 
apocalyptic material, being rather of the nature of 
homilies illustrated with much legendary matter, 
including eschatological pictures and references to 
demons and their king Beliar. The new age is not 
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distinctly described, but apparently involves only 
earthly relationships. God’s judgment on wicked men 
and demons is, however, elaborately pictured, some- 
times in terms hard to reconcile with the less transcen- 
dental accounts of the blessings assured to the Jewish 
nation. Each of the patriarchs is represented as 
dealing with that particular virtue or vice with which 
the Biblical account associates him, and also as fore- 
telling appropriate blessings or curses. The work is 
preserved in Greek and Armenian translations. 

6. The Ascension of Isaiah is a composite book which 
circulated largely among the Christian heretics of the 
8rd century. At its basis lies a group of legends 
of uncertain origin, dealing with the Antichrist and 
Beliar. These in turn are identified with the expecta- 
tion that Nero would return after death. The book, 
therefore, in its present shape is probably of Chri.stian 
origin, and is not older than the 2nd cent., or possibly 
the latter part of the 1st. The Isaiah literature, how- 
ever, was common in the Ist cent., and the book is a 
valuable monument of the eschatological tendencies 
and beliefs of at least certain groups of the early 
Christians. Particularly important is it as throwing 
light upon the development of the Antichrist doctrines. 
It exists to-day in four recensions — Greek, Etliiopic, 
Latin, and Slavonic. 

7. The Apocalypse of Ezra (Second Esdras), written 
about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
the most complete expression of Pharisaic pessimism. 
Written in the midst of national misery, it is not able 
to see any relief except in the creation of a new world. 
The age was coming to an end, and the new age which was 
to belong to Israel would presently come. The udg- 
ment of Israel’s enemies was presently to be establisned, 
but not until the number of the righteous was complete. 
The book is no doubt closely related to the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, and both apparently reproduce the same 
originally Jewish material. It has been considerably 
affected by Christian hopes. Both for tliis reason and 
because of its emphasis on generic human misery and 
sin, with the consequent need of something more than 
a merely national deliverance. It gives a prominent 
position to the Messiah, who is represented as dying. 
As Second Esdras the book has become part of the 
Apocrypha of the OT, and has had considerable in- 
fluence in the formation of Chri.stian eschatology. In 
vii. 30-98 is an elaborate account of the general 
Resurrection, Judgment, and the condition of souls 
after death; and it is this material quite as much as 
the Messianic prediction of chs. xii-xiv that make it of 
particular interest to the student. It is possessed, 
however, of no complete unity in point of view, and 
passes repeatedly from the national to the ethical 
(individual) need and deliverance. The separation of 
these two views is, however, more than a critical matter. 
As in Mk 13, the two illustrate each other, 

8. The Apocaljrpse of Baruch is a composite work which 
embodies in itself a ground-work which is distinctly 
Jewish, and certain sections of which were probably 
written before the destruction of Jeru.salem. Criticism, 
however, has not arrived at any complete consensus of 
opinion as regards its composition, but there can be 
little doubt that it represents the same apocalyptic 
tendencies and much of the material which are to be 
seen in Second Esdras. Just what are the relations 
between the two writings, however, has not yet been 
clearly shown. The probability is that the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, as It now stands, was written in the second 
half of the 1st cent, a.d., and has come under the in- 
fluence of Christianity (see esp. chs. xlix-li). Like 
Second Esdras, it is marked by a despair of the existing 
age, and looks forward to a transcendental reign of 
the Messiah, in which the Jews are to be supremely 
fortunate. It exists to-day in Greek and Syriac 
versions, with a strong probability that both are derived 
from orlginai Hebrew writing. This apocalypse, both 


from its probable origin and general characteristics, is 
of particular value as a document for understanding 
the NT literature. In both the Apocalypse of Baruch 
and Second Esdras we have the most systematized 
eschatological picture that has come down to us 
from Pharisaism. 

9. The Sibylline Oracles are the most important 
illustration of the extra-Palestinian-Hellenistic apoca- 
lyptic hope. As the work now exists, it is a collection 
of various writings dealing with the historical and 
future conditions of the Jewish people. The most 
important apocalyptic section is in Book iii. 97-828, 
written in MaccabEean times. In it the punishment of 
the enemies of the Jews is elaborately foretold, as are 
also the future and the Messianic Judgment. This 
third book was probably edited in the middle of the 
2nd century by a Christian. In general, however, this 
Sibylline literature, although of great extent, gives us 
no such distinct pictures of the future as those to be 
found in the Ezra-Baruch apocalypses. 

Shailer Mathews. 

APOCRYPHA. — The term ‘ Apocrypha ’ is applied to 
a body of literature that has come down to us in close 
connexion with the canonical books of the Bible, and 
yet is not of them. This term (Gr. apokryphos, ‘ hidden’) 
seems to have been used lo specify certain documents 
or writings that were purposely hidden from general 
public contact, either because of their supposed sacred- 
ness, or to retain within the precincts of a certain sect 
their secret wisdom and knowledge. The name was 
given either by those who hid the books or by those 
from whom they were hidden. 

All such books bore, as their alleged authors, the names 
of notable men in Hebrew history. These names were 
not suflficient of them.selves to carry the books over 
into the canonical collection of the Bible. The terra 
applied to them as ‘apocryphal,’ that is, withheld from 
public gaze and use, was at first rather complimentary 
to their character. But their rejection by the Jewish 
Palestinian body of worshippers, as well as by the 
larger proportion of the early Church, gradually stamped 
the name ‘ apocryphal’ as a term of reproach, indicating 
inferiority in content and a spurious authorship. Hence- 
forth such books lost their early sacred ness, and became 
embodied in a collection that remained entirely out- 
side the Hebrew Bible, though in general found in the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate. 

The word ‘Apocrypha,’ as used by Protestant Chris- 
tians, signifies the books found in the l.aiin Vulgate 
as over and above those of the Hebrew OT. Jerome 
incorporated in his revision and translation, in the 
main as he found them in the Old Latin Version, certain 
books not found in the Hebrew canonical writings. 
These books liad been carried over into the Old Latin 
from the Septuagint. 

The real external differences, then, between the Prot- 
estant and Rom. Cath. Bibles to-day are to be traced to 
the different ideas of the Canon on the part of the Jews 
of Palestine, where the Hebrew Bible was on its native 
soil, and on the part of the Jews of Alexandria who 
translated that same Hebrew Bible into Greek. With 
this translation, and other books later called the Apoc- 
rypha, they constructed a Greek Bible now called the 
Septuagint (the Seventy). 

In the transfer of tlie works from the Septuagint to 
the Old Latin and to the Vulgate, there is some con- 
fusion both as to their names and their order. 

These so-called Apocryphal books may be roughly 
classified as follows: — 

1. Historicnl: First and Second Maccabees, and l^irst 
Esdras [Third Esdras in Vulgate]. 

2. Legendary : Additions to Esther, History of Susanna, 
Songof the Three Holy Children, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, 
Judith. 

3. Prophetical: Baruch (ch. 6 being the ‘Epistle of 
Jereray’), Prayer of Manasses. 
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4. ApocalypticcU: Second Esdras [Fourth Esdrae in 
Vulgate]. 

5. DuiacUc: Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon. 

In some claesihcations Third and Fourth Maccabees are 
mcluded. 

Most of these books are found in their original form 
in Greek* with the exceptions noted below, and not in 
the Hebrew; therefore the Jewish religious leaders 
did not regard them as Inspired. Furthermore, some 
of their writers (1 Mac 4*« 9*^ 2 Mac 2“) disclaim 
Inspiration as the Jews understood it. The NT writers 
do not quote these books, nor do they definitely refer 
to them. Their existence in the Greek Bible of the 
times of Christ does not seem to have given them any 
prestige for the Jewish authorities of that day. The 
Church Fathers made some use of them, by quotation 
and allusion, but were not so emphatic in their favour 
as to secure their incorporation in the regular canonical 
books of the Bible. 

Jerome, in his revision of the Old Latin Bible, found 
the Apocryphal books therein, as carried over from 
the Septuagint; but in his translation of the OT he 
was careful not to include in the OT proper any books 
not found in the Hebrew Canon. In fact, he regarded 
his time as too valuable to be spent in revising or trans- 
lating these uninspired books. 

It was not until the Council of Trent, April 15, 1546, 
that the Roman Catholic Church publicly set its seal 
of authority on eleven of the fourteen or sixteen (in- 
cluding 3 and 4 Mac.) Apocryphal books. This Council 
names as canonical the following books and parts of 
books: First and Second Maccabees, Additions to 
Esther, History of Susanna, Song of the Three Holy 
Children, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, 
Sirach, and Wisdom of Solomon; omitting from the 
above list the Prayer of Manasses, First and Second 
Esdras (Vulgate Third and Fourth Esdras]. 

The Council of Trent settled the Canon of Scripture 
for the Roman Catholic Church, and decreed an ana- 
thema against any one who did not agree with its state- 
ment. Even before the meeting of that famous Council, 
Coverdale, in 1535, had introduced the Apocrypha into 
the English Bible edited by himself. It was published 
in the first edition of the AV in 1611, but began to be 
left out as early as 1629. It was inserted between the 
OT and NT. As a result of a controversy in 1826, it was 
excluded from all the Bibles published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

In our discussion of the character and contents of 
these books, we must keep in mind the fact that the 
word ‘Apocrypha’ is used in the Protestant sense as 
inclusive of the fourteen books given in the RV of 1895, 
eleven of which are regarded as canonical by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The general character and the contents of these books 
are as follows; — 

1. First Maccabees.— This is a historical work of rare 
value on the Jewish war of independence against the 
encroachments and Invasions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(b.c. 168-164). Its author is unknown, though thought 
to have been a Jew of Palestine, who wrote between 
B.c. 105 and 64, The book is known in a Greek original, 
though it was translated, according to Jerome, from a 
Hebrew original that was current in his day (end of 
4th cent.). 

2. Second Maccabees is an abridgment of a five- 
volume work by Jason of Cyrene (2“). It is prefaced 
by two letters said to have been sent from the Jews of 
Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt. This book deals with 
the history of the Jews from the reign of vSeleucus iv. (b.c. 
175) to the death of Nlcanor (b.c. 161). The multi- 
plication of the marvellous and miraculous in the narra- 
tive discounts the value of the material as a source of 
historical data. The book was written somewhere 
between b.c. 125 and the fall of Jerusalem in a..d. 70. 
It is extant in Greek. 
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3. First Esdras (Third in the Vulgate) is the canonical 
book of Ezra in Greek, which in reconstructed form 
tells the story of the decline and fall of the kingdom of 
Judah from the time of Josiah. It recites the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, the Babylonian exile, the return 
under Zerubbabel, and Ezra’s part in the reorganization 
of the Jewish State. Josephus refers to the legend 
regarding the three courtiers contained in this book. 
Its author is unknown. The Council of Trent placed it 
in an appendix to the NT as Third Esdras, and not 
among their regular canonical books. 

4. Additions to Esther. — The canonical Esther con- 
cludes with 10*: this chapter is filled out by the addition 
of seven verses, and the book concludes with six addi- 
tional chapters (11-16). The regular text of the book 
is occasionally interpolated and amplified by some 
writer or writers, to give the story a fuller narrative and 
make the telling of it more effective. These additions 
sometimes contradict the Hebrew, and add nothing new 
of any value. This editorial work is thought to have 
been done by an Egyptian Jew somewhere in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor (b.c. 181-145). 

6. The History of Susanna is an account of Daniel’s 
discovery of a malicious slander against the good woman 
Susanna. The story is prefixed to the book of Daniel. 
It is found in the Greek, and was prepared by an un- 
known author at an unknown date. 

6. The Song of the Three Holy Children is found in- 
serted between v.** and v.*^ of Dn 3. Its author and 
date are unknown. 

7. The Story of Bel and the Dragon follows Dn 12. 
It is a proof by Daniel that the priests of Bel and their 
families ate the food set before the idol. Daniel slays 
the dragon, and is a second time thrown into the lions’ 
den. The origin of this story is unknown, though it is 
by some attributed to Habakkuk. The three preceding 
stories are found in the Septuagint of Daniel, and a 
MS of No. 6 has recently been found. 

8. Tobit is a romantic story of the time of Israel’s 
captivity. Tobit is a pious son of Naphtali who becomes 
blind. He sends his son Tobia.s to Rages in Media to 
collect a debt. An angel leads him to Ecbatana, where 
he romantically marries a widow who was still a virgin 
though she had had seven husbands. Each of the 
seven had been slain on their wedding-day by Asraod»us, 
the evil spirit. On the inspiration of the angel, Tobias 
marries the widow, and, by burning the inner parts of 
a fish, puts the spirit to flight by the offensive smoke. 
The blindness of Tobit is healed by using the gall of 
the fi.sh, the burning of who.se entrails had saved the 
life of Tobias. The book is found in an Aramaic version, 
three Greek, and three Old Latin versions, and also in 
two Hebrew texts. Its date is uncertain, though it 
doubtless appeared before the 1st cent. b.c. 

9. Judith is a thrilling tale of how Judith, a 
Jewish widow, secured the confidence of Holofernes, 
an Assyrian commander who was besieging Bethulia, 
Stealthily in the night time she approached him in his 
tent, already overcome with heavy drinking, took his 
own scimitar and cut off his head, and fled with It to the 
besieged city. This valorous act saved the distressed 
Israelites. The story bristles with absurdities In names, 
dates, and geographical material. It seems to have 
imitated in one respect Jael’s murder of Sisera (Jg 4”-«). 
It may have been written some time about b.c. lOO, 
so long after the life of Nebuchadrezzar as to have made 
him king of Nineveh, instead of Babylon. The original 
text is Greek. 

10. Baruch.— This is a pseudeplgraphlcal book 
attributed to Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah, Its 
purpose seems to have been (1) to quiet the souls ot 
the Jews in exile by telling them that they would soon 
return to their native land; and (2) to admonish them 
to flee the idolatry that was everywhere prevalent 
in Babylonia. Bar 6 is called the * Epistle of Jeremy/ 
and is nominally a letter of that prophet, warning the 
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exiles against worshipping idols. This book is thought 
to have originated sometime about b.c. 820. Its original 
language is Greek, though there is reason for believing 
that 11-3* was first written in Hebrew. 

11. Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, when he was 
a captive of Ashurbanipal in the city of Babylon (2 Ch 
gSi*. 13). It probably originated in some of the legends 
current regarding this notable king, and may have been 
intended for insertion in the narrative of 2 Ch 33^>. 
Its original is Greek. It is not a part of the Vulgate 
adopted at the Council of Trent, but is in the appendix 
thereof. 

12. Second Esdras [Vulg. Fourth Esdras. If First 
Bsdras is the reconstructed Ezra, and the canonical Ezra 
and Nehemiah are taken as one book, then this is Third 
Esdras (as in the Scptuagint). If Ezra and Nehemiah 
are left out of account, this book is Second Esdras (as 
in the Apocrypha of RV). If, as in the Vulgate, Ezra 
is reckoned as Firf<t Esdras, and Nehemiah as Secojid 
Esdras, and the reconstructed Ezra as Third Esdras, 
then this book is Fourth Esdras] . This work is a peculiar 
combination of matter. It is not history at all, but 
rather a religious document imitative of the Hebrew 
prophets, and apocalyptic in (diaracter. Its Greek 
original, if it had one, has been lost, and the work is 
extant in Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. 
It is attributed to at least two different dates, the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, a.d. The character of the matter show's 
that some Christian interpolated the original to give it 
a Christian colouring. This matter does not appear, 
however, in the Arabic and Ethiopic texts. It stands 
in the appendix to the NT of the Vulgate. 

13. Ecclesiasticus, or. The Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach. — This is one of the most valuable of the 
Apocryphal books. It resembles the books of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Job in its ethical characteristics. It 
was written by a Jew called Jesus, son of Sirach, prob- 
ably early in the 3rd cent., though the Greek translation 
was issued about n.c. 132. The book was originally 
written in Hebrew, and in this language about one half 
of it has recently been discovered in Egypt and.published. 
It is one of the works that give us a vivid idea of the 
Wisdom literature produced in the centuries preceding 
the Christian era. 

14. Wisdom of Solomon lauds wisdom and a righteous 
life, but condemns idolatry and wickedness. The 
author employs, in the main, illustrations from tlie 
Pentateuch. He purports to be Solomon, and makes 
just such claims as one would imagine Solomon wmuld 
have done if he had been the author. He is thought 
to have lived anywhere between n.c. 150 and b.c. 50, 
and to have been a Jew of Alexandria. The book 
possesses some valuable literary features, though in its 
present form it seems to be incomplete. Its original 
text was Greek. 

If we should include Third and Fourth Maccabees in 
this list, as is done by some writers (but not by the 
Vulgate), we find the.se peculiarities: 

16. Third Maccabees describe.s an attempt to massacre 
the Jews in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (b.c. 222- 
205), and a notable deliverance from death. The w'ork 
la extant in Greek (in LXX), but not in the Vulgate. 

16. Fourth Maccabees is a discussion of the conquest 
of matter by the mind illustratively, by the use of the 
•tory of the martyrdom of the seven Maccabees, their 
mother and Eleazar. The work is found in the Alex- 
andrian MS of the Septuagint, and in Syriac. 

In addition to these Apocryphal books, but not in- 
cluded either in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, or the RV, 
there is an ever-increasing list of works that scholars 
have chosen to call pseudepigrapha. These were written 
at various periods, but mainly just before, during, and 
Just after the times of Christ. Many of them deal 
with the doctrinal discussions of their day, and present 
revelations to the author under strange and even weird 
conditions. These writers attached to their books as 


a rule the name of some famous personage, not by way 
of deception, but to court favour for the views set forth. 
It would carry us too far afield to take up these works 
one by one. Merely the titles of some of them can 
be mentioned. As a piece of lyrical work the Psalms 
of Solomon is the best example in this group. Of 
apocalyptical and prophetical works, there are the 
Book of Enoch, quoted in Jude, the Assumption of 
Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. Legendary works are the Book 
of Jubilees and the Ascension of Isaiah. One of the 
curious cases of mixed material is that of the Sibylline 
Oracles. See Apocalyptic Literature. 

To these might be added scores of lesser lights that 
appeared in that periwi of theological and doctrinal 
unrest, many of which are now published, and others 
are being discovered in some out-of-the-way place 
almost yearly. Their value lies in the revelations that 
they give us of the methods adopted and the doctrines 
promulgated in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, by means of such works. Ira Maurice Price. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. — See Gospels [Apocry- 
phal). 

APOLLOKIA (Ac 17*). — Paul and Silas passed 
through this town on the way from Amphipolis to 
Thessalonica. It is known that it was on the im- 
portant Egnatian road which ran between Dyr- 
rhachiura (mod. Durazzo) and Thessalonica, but its 
exact site has not yet been discovered. It was about 
half-way between Amphipolis and Thessalonica, and 
lay between the rivers Axius and Strymon. 

A. SOUTER. 

APOLLONIUS.-l. A governor of Coele-Syria and 
Phmnicia under Scleucus iv. (2 Mac 4<), who suggested 
the abortive attempt of Heliodorus on the Temple- 
treasury. To this he probably owes the title mysarches 
(2 Mac 5*^), which the Vulg. renders odiosum principem, 
AV ‘detestable ringleader, RV 'lord of pollutions.’ 
In B.c. 168-167 he was sent to Hellenize Jerusalem, and 
he initiated the great persecution with a cruel massacre 
on the Sabbath (2 Mac 5^*). Judas Maccaba^us 
defeated and slew him, wearing his sword ever after 
(1 Mac 3***** , Jos. Anf. XII. vii. 7). 2. An envoy sent to 

Egypt by Antiochus iv., b.c. 173 (2 Mac 4«). 3. /n 

official under Antiochus v. w'ho molested the Jews (2 Mac 
12*). 4. A governor of Cmle-Syria who fought against 

the Jews (b.c. 147) on the side of Demetrius (1 Mac 
1060 - 86 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 3 f. is in error). From 
Jamnia he sent a pompous defiance to Jonathan Mao- 
cabipus, who, however, captured Joppa and defeated 
Apollonius. J. Taylor. 

APOLLOPHAKES (2 Mac 10*’). — A Syrian kiUed at 
the taking of Gazara by Judas Maccabaeus. 

APOLLOS (a pet name, abbreviated from Apollonius, 
which appears in D text of Ac 18**). — Apart from a 
doubtful reference in Tit 3**, we derive our knowledge 
of Apollos from 1 Cor, and Ac 18*^-**. In Acts he 
is described as an Alexandrian Jew, an eloquent man, 
with an effective knowledge of the OT. He came to 
Ephesus before St. Paul sojourned there, and, having 
been instructed in the way of the Lord, he zealously 
proclaimed his \1ews in the synagogue, where Priscilla 
and Aqulla heard him. What exactly his view^s were, 
it is not easy to decide. Ac 18*^ suggests that he was a 
Christian in some sense, that he knew the story of 
Jesus, believed in Him as Messiah, but did not know 
of the corning of the Holy Ghost. The disciples men- 
tioned in Ac 19“’ , who are clearly in a parallel position, 
do not seem to know even so much as this; and ‘in- 
structed in the way of the Lord ’ need not mean Christi- 
anity, while even the phrase ‘the things concerning 
Jesus’ may refer simply to the Messianic prophecies 
(cf. Lk 24*’, and see art. ‘Apollos’ by J. H. A. Hart in 
JThSf Oct. 1906). In Ephesus, Apollos may have 
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preached only John's baptism of repentance. But 
Priscilla and Aquila made him a full Christian. 

Later on Apollos worked in Corinth, with great success. 
His eloquence and Philonic culture won him a name for 
wisdom, and made his preaching attractive, so that 
many declared themselves his special followers (1 Co 1^*). 
Apollos’ teaching in Corinth may have been marked by 
allegorical interpretation, insistence on Divine knowl- 
edge, and on the need of living according to nature 
(see St. Paul’s sarcastic reference to ‘nature’ in 1 Co 
IPC. But the party-strife at Corinth was not of 
his intending. Apollos and Paul were agreed in their 
gospel (1 Co 3®) — a fact the Corinthians overlooked. 
Apollos refused the request of the Corinthians for a 
speedy second visit (1 Co 16‘*). St. Paul apparently 
speaks of Apollos as an Apostle (1 Co 43). We have 
no certain records of Apollos’ teaching, but it has been 
suggested that he wrote the Wisdom of Solomon before, 
and the letter to the Hebrews after, his conversion. 

H. G. Wood. 

AFOLLYON (‘ the Destroyer ’). — The Greek equivalent 
in Rev 9“ of Abaddon, the angel of the bottomless pit, 
who was also the king of the locusts (see Abaddon). 
•The word does not appear in its Greek form in later 
Rabbinic writings, and only here in the NT. As an angel 
Apollyon seems to have been regarded as equivalent 
to Asmod»us, king of demons, in Judaistic mythology; 
but our data are too few to warrant precise statements. 

Shailek Mathews. 

APOPLEXY.— See Medicine, 

APOSTASY.— A defection from the tenets of some 
religious community. In Ac it describes tlie 
charge brought against St. Paul by the Jews, viz., that 
he taught that the Jews should abandon Mosaism. In 
2 Th 2® it describes the defection of Christians whicli 
was to accompany the ‘man of lawlessness’; i.e. tiie 
Antichrist. Thi.s expectation is an illustration of what 
seems to have been a common belief — that the return of 
the Christ to establish His Kingdom would be preceded 
by exceptional activity on the part of His superhuman 
opponent, and that this would result in an abandon- 
ment of Christian faith on the part of many of those 
nominally Christian. Shailer Mathews. 

APOSTLES. — Apostle, ‘ one commissioned,’ represents 
a Heb. word which signified not merely a messenger 
but a delegate, bearing a commission, and, so far as his 
commission extended, wielding his commissioner’s 
authority. ‘The Apostle of any one,’ says the Talmud, 
‘is even as the man himself by whom he is deputed.’ 
The term was applied by Jesus to the twelve disciples 
whom He attached to Him.self to aid Him in His ministry 
and to be trained by the discipline of His example and 
precept for carrying it on after His departure (Lk (1‘®, 
Mt 10*). Cf. Jn 17*® ‘Even as thou didst commission 
me unto the world, I also commissioned them unto the 
world’ (where ‘commission’ is the verb cognate to 
‘Apostle’). 

Jesus appointed twelve Apostles corresponding to the 
twelve tribes, thus intimating that their miission was 
meanwhile to Israel (cf. Mt 10® «); but by and by, 
when He was setting out on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
He ‘appointed other seventy and commissioned them’ 
(Lk 10*), thus intimating the universality of His gospel. 
Inasmuch as, according to Jewish reckoning, mankind 
was composed of seventy nations. 

After the Lord’s departure the Twelve were the 
Apostles par excellence (cf. Ac 6* ®). They were the 
men who had been with Jesus, and their peculiar function 
was to testify of Him, and especially of His Resurrection 
(Ac !**■ cf, v.» and Lk 24<®), But they were not 
the only Apostles. The title was given to Barnabas 
(Ac 14<- 1 Co 9® •) and Andronicus and Juntas 

(Ro 16^^), It may be that it was extended to men 
of Apostolic character, but then why was it withheld 
from one like Timothy (2 Co 1*, Col 1*)? If 


Barnabas, as tradition declares, and Andronicus and 
Junias, as Origen suggests, belonged to the order of the 
Seventy, it may well be that those others besides the 
Twelve who were styled ‘Apostles’ were the Seventy. 
It is true the title is given to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal 1*», 1 Co 15^) and to Paul, who belonged neither to 
the Twelve nor to the Seventy. But theirs were ex- 
ceptional cases. It was natural that James, who was 
recognized as the head of the Church at Jerusalem, 
should be accorded the dignity of Apostleship, as well 
for his extreme sanctity as for his relationship to Jesus. 
And as for Paul, his Apostolic title was bitterly con- 
tested; and he triumphantly defended it on the double 
ground that, though he had not companied with Jesus 
in the days of His flesh, he had seen Him after His 
glorification on the road to Damascus (1 Co 9‘), and 
though he was not one of the original Apostles, his 
Apostleship had the Lord’s own sanction (1 Co 9*, 

2 Co 12**). Perhaps it was his example that em- 
boldened others outside the ranks of the Twelve and 
the Seventy to claim Apostleship on the score ol 
Apostolic gifts, real or supposed (2 Co ll‘», Rev 2*). 
See also Disciples. David Smith. 

APOTHECARY. — In all the 8 occurrences of this 
word in OT and Apocr. we should render ‘perfumer,’ 
as does RV in half of these (Ex 30“ “ 37*", Ec 10*): 
eLsewhere the former is retained (2 Ch 16*®, Neh 3* 
(cf. marg.), Sir 38® 49*). See Perfumer. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

APPAIM. — A man of Judah (1 Ch 2*° »*). 

APPAREL. — See Dress. 

APPARITION.— In RV of Mt 14“ and Mk 6®» for AV 
‘spirit.’ The Gr. word (phantasma) differs from the 
usual word for ‘spirit’ (pneuma). It occurs only in 
these passages. 

APPEAL. — See Justice. 

APPHIA. — A Christian lady of Colossce, a member of 
the household of Plnleinon, probably his wife (Philem •). 

APPHUS (1 Mac 2®).— Tlie surname of Jonathan the 
Maccabee. The name is usually thought to mean 
‘dis.semblcr’; and some suppose that it was given to 
Joriatlian for his stratagem against the tribe of the 
Janibri, who had killed his brother John (1 Mac9** ®‘). 

APPn FORUM.— Ac 28*® AV; RV ‘The Market of 
Appius.’ See next article. 

APPIUS, MARKET OF.— A market-town (without 
city rights) on the Appian Way, 10 Roman miles from 
Trcs Tabernw (Tiiree Taverns), near the modern railway 
station, Foro Appio. As the Appian Way was the 
main road from Rome to the south and east of the 
Roman Empire, it was traversed by nearly all travellers 
from or to those parts (Ac 28*®). A Souter. 

APPUE.—That tlie apple (tappuah) of the OT is the 
fruit known by that name to-day is extremely doubtful. 
It is true that the tree in size and foliage would answer 
to the reference in Ca 8®, J1 1**; the fruit too in its 
.sweetne.ss (Ca 2®) and its smell (Ca 7®) is very appropriate. 
It is alvso suggestive that Heb. tappuah closely resembles 
the Arabic for ‘apple,’ tufjah. On the other hand, it 
is a .substantial difficulty that the apple does not grow 
well in Palestine proper, as distinguished from the 
Lebanon. The native fniit is small and wanting in 
sweetness; almost all eatable apples are imported from 
the North. In consequence of this, several fruits which 
to-day are found in Palestine have been suggested. The 
citron, a favourite with the Jews on account of its smell 
and golden colour, is certainly a more recent Introduction. 
The aprwot, suggested by Tristram, which flourishes in 
parts of Palestine in greater profusion than any other 
fruit, would seem to answer to the references well. It 
is deliciously HW€*et, with a pleasant smell, and, when 
ripe, of a brilliant golden colour. The tree Is one of 
the most beautiful in the land, and when loaded with 
its golden fruit might well suggest the expression ‘ apples 
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of gold in pictures of silver’ (Pr 25‘i). Unfortunately 
there is considerable doubt whether this tree, a native 
of China, was known in Palestine much before the 
Christian era. A fourth fruit has been suggested, 
namely, the qi/ivce. This is certainly a native of the 
land, and is common all over Palestine. The fruit, 
when ripe, though smelling pleasantly, is not ‘sweet’ 
according to our ideas, but even to-day is much appre- 
ciated. It is a great favourite when cooked, and is 
extensively used for making a delicious confection. 
The quince, along with the true apple, was sacred to 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

APPLE OF 'fHE EYE (lit. ‘child or daughter of the 
eye,’ i.e. that which is most precious (the organ of 
siglit], and most carefully guarded [by the projecting 
bone, protecting it a.s far as po.ssible from injury]). — A 
figure of God’s care of Hi.s people (Dt 32‘o, Ps 17«, 
Zee 2**), and of the preciousness of the Divine law (Pr 7*). 
In La 2‘8 it is the source of tears. C. W. Emmet. 

APRON. — See Dress. 

AQUILA AND PRISCILLA. — The names of a married 
couple first mentioned by St. Paul in 1 Co 16“*, and by 
8t. Inike in Ac 1<S^. Only in these passages do the names 
occur in this order; in later references the order is 
always ‘Priscilla and Aquila’ (Ac LS’* », Ro 16^, 
2 Ti 4‘*). A natural inference from this fact is that 
Priscilla was a more active worker in the Christian 
Church than her husband. In favour of this view is the 
statement of Chrysostom (i. 306 D, 177 A, iii. 176 B, C) 
that it was Priscilla’s careful expositions of ‘the way of 
God' (Ac 18“) that proved so helpful to Apollos. On 
this testimony Harnack bases his ingenious but doubtful 
theory that Pris<'iUa was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. From the prominence given in Roman 
inscriptions and legend.s to the name Prisca (St. Paul) 
or its diminutive Priscilla (St. Luke), Hurt concludes 
that she belonged to a distinguished Roman family 
( Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.). Aquila was a Jew of Eastern 
origin— ‘a man of Pontus by race' (Ac 18^). 

From H()77u\ Aquila and Priscilla were driven by the 
edict of Claudius (a.u. r)2). As the unrest among the 
Jews, which led to their expulsion, arose ‘through the 
instigation of Chrestus,’ it is not improbable that Aquila 
and Priscilla were at least sympathizers with Christianity 
before they met St. Paul, On this suppo.sition their 
ready welcome of the Apostle to their home at Corinth 
IS most easily exjdained. Their hospitality had a rich 
reward: both in i)rivate and in public they were privi- 
leged to listen to 81. Paul's persuasive reasonings (Ac 18^). 
Nor was thti advantage all on one side; from these 
'fellow-workers in Chri.st Je.sus’ (Ro 16L it is probable, 
as Ramsay suggest.s (Hastings’ DJi i, p. 482), that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles learnt ‘the central importance 
of Rome in the development of the Church. . . . We 
may fairly associate with this friendship the maturing 
of St. Paul’s plan for evangelizing Rome and the. West, 
which we find already fully arranged a little later (.Ac 
192* , Ro 162^.’ 

At the close of St. Paul’s eighteen months’ residence 
in Corinth, Aquila and Pri.scilla accompanied him to 
Ephesus. At their house Christians assembled for 
worship, and, according to an early gloss (DG al) on 
1 Co 16‘», the Apostle again lodged with them. At 
Ephesus they remained whilst St. Paul visited Jerusalem; 
there Apollos, tlie eloquent Alexandrian, profited greatly 
from their ripe Christian experience, and learnt, from 
one or both of them, the secret of power in ministering 
the gospel of grace (Ac ); there also it is probable 
that they made ‘the churches of the Gentiles’ their 
debtors by risking their lives in defence of St. Paul. 
The allusion to this courageous deed is in Ro 10*, and 
from this passage we learn that Aquila and Priscilla 
sojourned for a while in Rome, where once more their 
hospitable home became a rendezvous for Christians. 


This statement affords no ground for disputing the 
integrity of the Epistle. Their former connexion with 
Rome, their interest in the Church of Christ in the 
imperial city, and their migratory habits, rather furnish 
presumptive evidence in favour of such a visit. From 
these trustfid frienrls St. Paul may have received the 
encouraging tidings which made him ‘long to see’ his 
fellow-believers in Rome (Ro P*). The last NT ref- 
erence to this devoted pair shows that they returned 
to Ephesus (2 Ti 4io); their fellowship with Timothy 
would, doubtless, tend to his strengthening ‘in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus’ (2‘). J. G. Tasker. 

AQUILA’S VERSION. — See Greek Versions. 

AR. — A city on the Arnon, the border between Moab 
and the Amorites (Nu 2V^, Dt 2*), now W&du Mdjib. 
It is called Ar Moab (Nu 2P«, Is 15^), 1 Moab (Nu ‘22»), 
and ‘the city that i.s in the valley’ (Dt 2*® etc.). It is 
possibly the ruin seen by Burckhardt in the valley below 
the junction of the LejjUn and the MOjih. 

W. Ewing. 

ARA. — A dejscendant of Asher (1 Ch 7®*). 

ARAB (Jos 15*2 ). — X city of Judah in the mountains 
near Dumah. Perhaps the ruin er-Rabiyah near Domeh, 

ARABAH. — The name given by the Hebrews to the 
whole of the great depression from the Sea of Galilee 
to the Gulf of Akabah. (For the part N. of the Dead 
Sea, see Jordan.) The name is now applied only to 
the southern part, extending from a line of white cliffs 
that cross the valley a few miles S. of the Dead Sea. 
The floor of the valley, about 10 miles broad at the N. 
end, gradually rises towards the S., and grows narrower, 
until, at a height of 2000 feet above the Dead Sea, 
m‘arly opposite Mt. Hor, the width is only about i mile. 
The average width thence to Akabah is about 5 miles. 
The surface is formed of loose gravid, stones, sand, 
with patches of mud. Up to tlie level of the Red Sea 
everything indicates that we are traversing an old .sea- 
bottom. Apart from stunted desert shrub and an 
occasional acacia, the only greenery to be seen is around 
the sj)rings on the edges of the valley, and in the wadys 
which carry the water from the adjoining mountains 
into the Wddy el~Jaib, down which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The great limestone plateau, et- TVt, the Wilderness 
of Paran, forms the western boundary, and the naked 
crags of Edom the ea.stern. l.‘<rael traversed the 
Arabah when they went to Kadesh-barnea, and again 
when they returned to the south to avoid passing 
through the land of Edom (Nu 202* 21S Dt 2®). 

W. Ewing. 

ARABIA, ARABS. — In the pre.sent article w''. have 
to do not with the part played by the Arabs in hLstory, 
or with the geography of the Arabian peninsula, but 
only with the emergence of the Arab name and people 
in Bible times. 

'Arab (for which we .should have expected rather 
*arab) is scarcely at first a proper name, but stands 
merely for ‘waste,’ ‘desolation.’ So in Is ‘JF® (which 
may really belong to Isaiah himself, but should perliaps 
be ascribed to a later hand); ‘Bivouac in the copse 
[made up of thorn-bushes, something like an Italian 
marc/ii«l, in the waste, ye caravairs of Dedan.’ In this 
passage the title mussa ba'rab, whirh in any ca.se is late 
and wanting in the ancient Gr. version, incorrectly takes 
‘arflb as a proper name [we need not stop to notice the 
false interpretation of this word adopted by the LXX 
here and in other passages]. More commonly the word 
used for ‘waste’ is the fern, form 'ardbdh {e.g. Is 
35h Job 24* 39® etc.), which, preceded by the art. 
(ha-' Arabah), stands for the deep gorge which, com- 
mencing to the north of the Dead Sea and including the 
latter, stretches to the Red Sea (Dt 2® etc.). Whether 
*arabl in Is and Jer 3* means simply an inhabitant 
of the desert, or should be taken as a proper name, is 
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uncertain; but at bottom this distinction has no im- 
portance, for the two notions of 'Bedouin' (Badawl, 
which also »«' inhabitant of the desert*) and 'Arab' 
were pretty much identical in the mind of ci\dlized 
peoples. It may be noted that here the Massoretes 
appear to assume the appellative sense, since they point 
*ardbl, whereas for ‘ Arab’ they ust‘ the form more akin 
to Aramaic than Hebrew, ‘arbl (Neh 2'9 6i«). The 
plural "arblm in Neh 21i® 22» and 2 Ch 26^ Qer6, from 
'arbl’lm (Kethibh of the last passage) may also be justified 
from the standpoint of Hebrew usage. The form in 
2 Ch 17^^ can hardly be original: it is due to attraction 
from the following meWlm. 'Ardb is certainly a gentilic 
name in we'Uh kol malkl 'Ardb of Jer 25*< [the following 
words we-ith kol malkl hd-*ereb, which are wanting in the 
LXX, are of course a pure dittography; for. although 
the Massoretes, for the sake of distinction, point in the 
second instance hd~'ereb, this has no value] and in Ezk 
27*^ In these passages 'Arab can hardly be taken as 
the name of a single clan quite distinct from Dedan and 
the rest. The prophetic authors do not speak with the 
exactness of a prose narrator, and in point of fact were 
perhaps not very well informed about the various 
branches of the Bedouins, of whose territory the Israelite 
peasant and townsman thought only with a shudder. 
It is possible, indeed, that the rise of the name ‘Arab’ 
among the Hebrews (c. n.c. 700) is connected with the 
circumstance that the ancient clans of Ishmael, Midian, 
Amalek, etc., had by that time disappeared or at least 
lost all significance. In the desert there goes on a 
constant*, if for the most part a slow, interchange in 
the rise and fall of tribes and tribal names. A brave 
tribe may be weakened by famine or defeat : it may be 
compelled to migrate or to adopt a settled mode of life, 
and thus its name becomes lost among a peasant popu- 
lation; or it may become otherwise broken up and its 
fragments attached to other tribc^s, so that small clans by 
assimilating foreign elements become great tribes. So it 
was millenniums ago; so it is still. 

The Assyrian sources name the Arabs as early as the 
9th cent, n.c. (see the sages cited by Bezold in his 
Catalogue, vol. v. . King Darius i., in his in- 
scriptions, enumerate^ Arabdija among the countries 
subject to him. The name always follows Babylonia, 
Assyria (which as a province included Mesopotamia 
proper and also probably N. Syria), and precedes Egypt. 
■We shall have to understand by this name the great 
dest^rt region not only of Syria, but also of Mesopotamia 
as well as the peninsula of Sinai. About this same time 
at the latest the name of the Arabs became? known also 
to the Greeks, ^Eschylus {Perm, 316) names an Arab as 
fighting in the battle of Salamis, and his contemporary, 
from whom Herodotus borrowed his description of the 
host of Xerxes, enumerated Arab archers as forming 
part of the latter (Herofl. vii. 69), But while ^Eschylus 
[Prom. 422) has quite fabulous notions about the dwell- 
ing-places of the Arabs, Herodotus is well acqtiainted 
with them. His account of the situation of the Arabian 
periin.sula is approximately correct, but he has specially 
in view thostj Arabs who inhabit the region lying between 
Syria and Egypt, i.e. the de.sert lands with whose in- 
habitants the ancient Israelites had frequent relations, 
peaceful or warlike. Xenophon appears to u.se the terra 
‘Arabia’ in e.ssentially the same sense as King Darius. 
He too gives this name to the desert to the east of the 
Euphrates, the desert which separates Babylonia from 
Mesopotamia proper (Anab. vii, viii. 25), — the same 
region which was still called 'Arab by the later Syrians. 
I'his tract of country, so far as we can learn, has always 
been peopled by Arab tribes. 

In the 5th cent. n.c. we find, in the above-cited 
passages from the Memoirs of Nehemiah, repeated 
inention of an Arabian — Geshern or Gashmu, whose real 
name may have Iw^en GushamO — who gave Nehemiah no 
fittle trouble. About this time, perhaps, the Arab 
tribe vf Nabatasana had already pressed their way 


from the south and driven the Edomites from thelt 
ancient seats. Towards the end of the 4th cent, they 
were firmly established at least in the ancient EdomiU 
capital, Petra; and they gradually extended theii 
dominion widely. The First Book of Maccabees clearly 
distinguishes the Nabata'ans from other Arabs, whereaa 
the Second Book simply calls them ' Arabs' (2 Mac 5*), 
as do ahso other Greek and Latin wTlters. The Nabataean 
kingdom counted, indeed, for so much with Westerm 
that they could regard it as ‘the Arabs’ par excellence 
The Apostle Paul (Gal 4“), like profane writers, reckoni 
the Sinaitic peninsula, which was part of the Nabataean 
kingdom, as belonging to Arabia. Again, the part of 
Arabia to which he withdrew after his conversion 
(Gal 1‘7) must have been a desert region not far from 
Damascus, which then also was under the sway of the 
king of the NabatEpans. By the ‘Arabians’ mentioned 
in Ac 2“, in connexion with the miracle of Pentecost, the 
author probably meant Jews from the same kingdom, 
which, it is true, had in his time (?) become the Roman 
province of Arabia (a.d. 105). 

We do not know whether the name 'Arab originated 
w'ith the Arabs themselves or was first applied to them 
by outsiders. In any case, it first extended itself 
gradually over the northern regions and the great 
peninsula. Uncivilized and much divided peoples 
recognize their national unity only with difficulty, 
wherea.s this is more readily perceived by their neigh- 
bours. In th(‘ first cas<‘ a man knows only his own tribe, 
and regards even the neighbouring tribe, which speaks 
the same language, as strange. But the wide wanderings 
of the Arab nomads, due to the nature of their country, 
brought them readily into contact with peoples of 
other language and other customs, and this could 
awaken in them the consciousness of their own nation- 
ality. Perhaps the recognition of Arab unity was 
favoured also by the trading journeys of the civilized 
Arabs of the south and of other i)arts of Arabia. But 
be that as it may, the ancient Arab epitaph of Namara 
to the S.E. of Damascus, dating from the year a.d. 328, 
concerns Maralqais, ‘king of all Arabs.’ And from the 
oldest documents of classical Arabic that liave come 
down to us it is a sure infenmee that at that time 
(i.e. in the 6th cent, a.d.) 'Arab had been for an incon- 
ceivably long period known as their national de.signation. 
But the close connexion between this common name 
and the meaning ‘de.sert’ still reveals it.self in the 
circumstance that the plural form 'Arab (later more 
freq. 'Urban) stands esi>ecially for the Bedouins as 
opposed to Arabs who live in towns, and that after- 
wards in common si)eech, as had been the case even 
in the Saba*an inscriptions, 'Arab is often used simply 
for ‘Bedouin,’ ‘inhabitant of the desert.’ 

Th. Noldekb. 

ARAD. — 1. A city in the Negeb, the king of which 
provoked Israel (Nu 21‘) and w'as slain by Joshua 
(Jos 12»<). In its vicinity the Kenites settled (Jg !*•). 
It is probably Tell ' Ardd, 16 miles S. of Hebron. 2. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch 8‘*). W. Ewinq. 

ARADUS (1 Mac 15 ^). — See Akvad. 

ARAH. — 1. In the genealogy of A.sher (I Ch 7”). 
2. His family returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2‘, Neh 
7‘®, 1 Es 6i“mg.). 

ARAM. — 1. A grand.son of Nahor (Gn 22®‘). 2. An 
Asherlte (1 Ch 7«). 3. AV of Mt 1». Lk 3". See Arni, 
Ram. 

ARAM, ARAMJEAKS (oftenin AVand RV ‘SyrianB’). 
— A number of scattered but kindred tribes 
which made their appearance in the Euphrates valley 
about n.c. 1300 and rapidly pushed westward. Their 
chief habitat stretched from Harran, east of the 
Euphrates, south-westward to the Hauran. The 
north-eastern part of this region was called ‘Aram 
of the rivers' (Aram-naharaim, Ps 60. title). The 
Aramieans are first mentioned by Shalmaneser z. eA 
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Assyria about b.c. 1300 {W Al iii. 4, No. 1). About 
the same tJme their name occurs in an inscription of 
Rameses ii. (cf. M Oiler, Asien und Europa, 222, 234). 
rij<lath-pileser i. (c. b.c. 1110) mentions Aramseans 
(KIB i. 33) as dwelling east of the Euphrates, and in 
this same region they were later (885-824) conquered 
by Ashurnazirpal and Shalmaneser ii. Many of them 
continued to live in the Euphrates valley, where their 
language spread to such an extent that, in the reign of 
Sennacherib, Aramaic glosses begin to make their 
appearance on Babylonian contracts. In Nippur 
many similar documents from the Persian period have 
been found. They indicate that the use of Aramaic 
was spreading among the common people of Babylonia. 
It probal)ly came into general use here, as the Babylonian 
Talmud is written in it. 

The Aramaeans pushed into the West in large num- 
bers shortly after b.c. 1300. In course of time they 
occupied Damascus and a part of the country to the 
south as far as the Hauran, some of them mingling 
with tribes still farther to the south and becoming 
the Ammonites, Moabites, and Israelites. A part of 
the Aramieans al.so displaced the Hittites in Hamath. 
Damascus became the heading Aramaean State (cf. 
Am P and Is I'*), but other independent Aramaean 
kingdoms werc^ Aram-Geshur, and Aram-Maacah in the 
Hauran to the north of Bashan; Aram-Zobah, farther 
north towards Damascus; and Aram -Rehob, near the 
town of Dan (Nu IS^', Jg 182»), conjecturally identified 
with Banlas (Moore, Com. on Judges, 399). 

King David married a daughter of the king of Geshur, 
and she became the mother of Absalom (2 S 3Dt who 
afterwards tted thither (UP®). Damascus was con- 
quered by David (8«)» who also made Zobah, Rehob, 
and Maacah tributary (ch. 10). Zobah is mentioned 
by Ashurbanipal three centuries later avS Subiti. 

After the death of David, Darna.scus regained its 
Independence. In the reigns of Baasha and Asa it 
was an ally now of Israel and now of Judah (IK 15*®). 
During the century from Ahab to Jehoash of Israel, 
Damascus and Israel w .re frequently at war, and 
Damascus held much of Israel’s trans-Jordanic territory. 
After this the Aramsean kingdom became weaker, but 
in the reign of Ahaz it made an attempt on Judah 
(Is 7). It was finally subdued by Tiglath-plleser iii. 
of Assyria in b.c. 732. 

The Ararna'ans continued to form the basis of 
population in the region from Aleppo to the Euphrates 
and beyond. Early in the Christian era this region 
became Christian, and in that Aramaic dialect called 
Syriac a large Christian literature exists, 

George A. Barton. 

ARAMTTESS. — A feminine form which occurs In 
both AV and RV of 1 Ch 7‘<, for the elsewhere frequent 
term Syrian. 

ARAM'GESHUR, ARAM-MAAOAH, ARAM- 
HAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, ARAM-ZOBAH. —See 

Aram. 

ARAN. — Son of Dishan the Horite (Gn 36”, 1 Ch 1«), 
a descendant of Esau. The name denotes * a wild goat,’ 
and Dishan ‘an antelope’ or ’gazelle’; while Seir the 
ancestor is 'the he-goat.’ 

ARARAT (Gn 8«, 2 K 19»7 [||l8a 37”J. Jer 61”) is the 
Hebrew form of the Assyrian Urartu, which on the 
monuments from the 9th cent, downwards de.signates 
a kingdom in the N. of the later Armenia. The extension 
of the name naturally varied with the political limits 
of this State; but properly it seems to have denoted a 
email district on the middle Araxes, of which the native 
name Ayrcirai is thought to be preserved in the Alarodim 
of Herodotus (iii. 94, vii. 79). Jerome describes it as ‘a 
level region of Armenia, through which the Araxes flows, 
of Incredible fertility, at the foot of the Taurus range, 
which extends thus far.’ The Araxes (or Aras), on its 
Vay to the Caspian Sea, forms a great elbow to the S.; 


and at the upper part of this, on the right (or S.W.) bank 
of the river, the lofty snowclad summit of Massis (called 
by the Persians the ‘mountain of Noah’) rises to a 
height of nearly 17,000 ft. above sea-level. This is the 
traditional landing-place of the ark; and, through a 
misunderstanding of (in 8* ('in [one of) the mountains 
of Ararat’), the name was transferred from the surround- 
ing district to the two peaks of this mountain. Great 
Ararat and Little Ararat, — the latter about 7 m. distant 
and 4000 ft. lower. 

Whether this is the site contemplated by the writer in 
Genesis (P) is not quite certain, ’fhe Syrian and Moham- 
medan tradition places it at JebelJ udt, a striking mountain 
considerably S. of Lake Van, commanding a wide view over 
the Mesopotamian plain. It is just pos.sibfe that this might 
be included among the ‘mountains of Ararat’ in the wider 
sense of the term. This sterns the view of Josephus {Ant. i. 
iii. 5, 6), who is uncon.scioiis of any discrepancy between 
‘Armenia’ and the ‘Kordya^an’ mountain of Berosua. His 
statement about relics of the ark being shown in his time 
appears to be borrowed from Berosus, and applies to 
whatever mountain that writer had in mind — possibly Jebel 
JCidf I The Targuma and Peshit-ta, however, which are in- 
fluenced by thi.s tradition, rendKardu (Kurdistan). in verbal 
agreement with Berosus. The cuneiform Flood-legend puts 
it much farther S., at the ‘mountain of Nisir,’ probably in 
one of the rangw E. of the Tigris and S. of ‘the Lesser Zab. 
This, of course, is quite beyond any imamnable extension of 
the name Ararat. A.ssuming, therefore, that the Biblical and 
Babylonian narratives have a common origin, the landing- 
place of the ark would seem to have been pushed gradually 
northward, the natural tendency of such a tradition being 
to attach itself to the highest mountain known at the time. 
On this principle the ultimate selection of the imposing 
Mount Ma.s3i.s would be almost inevitable; and it is probable 
that this Ls the vdew of Gn 8L although the alternative 
hypothesis that Jebel Jfidi is meant has still some claim to 
be con.sidered. The suggestion of Ndldeke, that Ararat is a 
late sulwtitution for KardQ in the original text of Genesis, 
has nothing to recommend it. J. Skinner. 

ARARTTE (2 S 2333b HV).— See Hararite, No. 2. 

ARATHES, formerly called Mithridates, was king of 
Cappadocia b.c. 103-130. In b.c. 139 the Romans 
wrote letters to Aratbes and certain other eastern 
sovereigns in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15®*). 

ARAUNAH (2 S 24>»; called in 1 Ch 21*®, 2 Ch 3* 
Oman). — A Jebusite who owned a threshing-floor on 
Mount Moriah. This spot was indicated by the prophet 
Gad as tlie place where an altar should be erected la 
J", because the plague, which followed David’s number- 
ing of the people, had been stayed. David bought the 
threshing-floor and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The 
price paid is given in 1 Ch 21*® as 600 shekels of gold — a 
characteristic deviation from the earlier account. 

ARBA is named ‘the father of the Anak’ in Jos 14*‘ 
(so read also 21**, cf. 15*3). This means simply that he 
was the founder of the city which bore his name; that 
is Kiriath-arba, later Hebron (wh. see), where was a 
chief seat of the Anakim. J. F. McCurdy. 

ARBATHITE (2 S 233*),— ‘ Anativeof Beth-arabah.’ 
a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 15* •* 18”). 

ARBATTA (AV Arbattis), l Mac 5».— A district in 
Palestine. The situation is doubtful. It may be a 
corruption for Akrabattis — the toparchy of Samaria 
near 'Akrabeh E. of Shechem. 

ARBEliA. — The discrepancy between 1 Mac 9 and 
Jos. Ant. XII. xi. 1, our only authorities, makes un- 
certain the route of Bacchides in his march on Jerusalem. 
Josephus makes him pilch his camp at Arbela in Galilee: 
1 Mac. brings him ‘by the way that leadeth to Gilgal,’ 
to ‘Mesaloth which is in Arbela.’ His course thence 
points to JUjilia as Gilgal, about 5 miles N. of Blr cz- 
Zeit, where the battle was fought with Judas. Mesaloth 
might then be sought in MeseUeh, about 3 miles S.E. of 
Dothan. But no name resembling Arbela, either oi 
town or district, is found in the neighbourhood ; although 
Eusebius (Onomasticon) seems to have known an Arbela 
not far from Lejjun. On the other hand, Arbela In 
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Galilee survives in the modern IrhU or Irbid, a ruin on 
the S. lip of the gorge, Wady Hamam, which breaks 
westward from Gennesaret. There is, however, no 
trace of a Mesaloth here, unless indeed Ilobinson’s 
ingenious suggestion is right, that it may be the Heb. 
mesillith, referring to the famous caverned cliffs in the 
gorge, whence Bacchides extirpated the refugees. 

W. Ewing. 

ARBITE. — The LXX (2 S 23*®) apparently reads ‘the 
Archite,’ cf. Jos 16“ and ‘Hushai the Archite,’ 2 S 15“; 
but a place 'Arab, in the S. of Judah, is mentioned 
Jos 15®2. In the parallel passage 1 Ch 11” we find ‘the 
son of Ezbai,’ a reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX in 2 Sam. lx., and is probably correct. 

ARBONAl (Jth 2 ^). — A torrent apparently near Cilicia. 
It cannot be represented by the modern Nahr Ibrahim, 
since the ancient name of that river was the Adonis. 

ARCH. — It is usually stated that the Hebrews were 
unacquainted with the architectural principle of the 
arch, but in view of the extreme antiquity of tiie arch in 
Babylonian mason work, as e.g. at Nippur, of the dis- 
covery of early arches by recent explorers, and of the 
vaulted roofs of later Jewish tombs, this view i.s now 
seen to be erroneous, although the arch is not mentioned 
in Scripture. The word ‘arch’ does, indeed, occur in 
the EV of Ezk , but this is a mistake, for ‘porch,’ 
‘porches.’ See Temple. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AROHANGEL.—See Angel. 

ARCHELAUS.— Mt 2“ See Herod, No. 2. 

ARCHE R. — See Armour, Army. 

ARCHE VITES . — ‘The people of Erech’ (w'h. see). 
Some of the inhabitants of Erech were deported as 
colonists to Samaria by king Ashiirbanipal (668-“626). 
Their name is mentioned in Ezr 4* along with dwellers in 
Babylon; and the deportation of Arche\1tes most 
probably indicates that Erech sided with Babylon in 
the revolt of Samas-sum-ukin against the Assyr. king. 

ARCHIPPUS (Philem Col 4^^) was evidently a 
member of the household of Philemon of Colossje, 
probably his son. He shared his spirit, since St. Paul, 
referring doubtless to his aid in missionary operations 
in those parts, styles him ‘our fellow-soldier.' He had 
been entrusted with some important office in the 
Church, whether at Colosste, or, as Lightfoot, in view of 
the preceding context, more probably supposes, at the 
neighbouring town of Laodicea; and, considering the 
spiritual atmosphere of the place (Hev one is not 

surprised that the Apostle should hav^e thought it 
needful to exhort him to zeal in his ministry. 

David Smith. 

ARCHITE. — The native of a town [in Jos 16* read 
‘the Archites,’ not ‘Archi’ as in AVI situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, possibly the modern *Ain 
* Arik, west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend (2 S 15”), 
belonged to this towm. 

ARCHITECTURE. — The Hebrews never developed 
a native style of architecture. The genius of the people 
lay elsewhere. Alike in civil, religious, and funerary 
architecture, they w'ere content to follow alien models. 
David’s palace in his new capital was probably the first 
building since the conquest which gave scope for archi- 
tectural display, and in this case workmen, plans, and 
decorative materials were all Phoenician (2 S 5“)- The 
palace and temple of Solomon were likewise the work of 
Phoenician architects, and the former doubtless supplied 
the model for the more ambitious private buildings under 
the monarchy. Late Egyptian influence has been 
traced in the tombs of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, but 
the prevailing Influence from the beginning of the 3rd 
cent, onwards was undoubtedly Greek (cf. 1 Mac 1'^, 
2 Mac 4**). The many magnificent buildings of Herod, 
for example, including the colonnades and gates of the 
Temple, were entirely built in the prevailing Grseco- 
Rornan style. When the excavations at Gezer, — where 


Mr. Macalister claims to have discovered, with much 
else of architectural interest, the palace of Simon 
Maccabasus (1 Mac 13<«), — Taanach, and Megiddo are 
finished and the results published in final form, and still 
more when other historical sites, such as Samaria (cf. 
Am 31 ®, 1 K 22*»), shall have been similarly laid bare, 
it may be possible to write a history of Palestinian, 
including pre-Israelite or Arnorite architecture, but that 
day is not yet. See, further, Fortification, Palace, 
Temple, Tomb. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARCHIVES. — The ‘house of the archives’ (Ezr 6* 
RV; AV ‘rolls’) was a part of the ‘ treasure house’ 
(5”) of the Persian kings at Babylon, in which important 
State documents were preserved. 

ARCTURUS.— See Stars. 

ARD. — Benjamin’s son in Gn 46«, but his grand- 
son in Nu 26<°»=l Ch 8® (Addar). Patronymic Ardi tea 
(Nu 26*0). 

ARDAT (2 Es AV Ardath).— ‘A field’ in an 
unknown situation. 

ARDITES.~Nu 26<o. See Ard. 

ARDON.—A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2’«). 

ARELI.— A son of Gad (Gn 46>«, Nu 26”). Pat- 
ronymic Arelites (Nu 26”), 

AREOPAGUS .—This is a compound name, which 
mean.s ‘ Hill of Ares,’ that is, Hill sacred to (or connected 
with) Ares, the Greek god of war, who corresponded to 
the Latin Mars. The hill referred to is a bare, shapeless 
mas.s of rock in Athens, about 3S0 feet high. It is due 
west of the AiTopolis, and separated from it only by a 
ridge. From the earliest times known to us this hill was 
as.sociated with murder trials, and a court knowm as 
the ‘Council from the Areopagus’ met on or near it to 
try such cases. In the account in Acts (17” ”) it is not 
the hill, but the ‘Council’ itself that is referred to, the 
name of the hill being often used for the Council which 
met there. In Roman times the Council had power to 
appoint lecturers at Athens, and St. Paul appears before 
them to have his aptitude tested. The proceedings were 
audible to the surrounding crowrl. St. Paul's claim 
was rejected, and only one member of the Council, 
Dionysius ‘the Areopagite’ (IT^O, was convinced by 
his teaching. A. Souter. 

ARES (1 Es 5”). — 7r)6 of his de.scendants returned with 
Zerub.: they correspomi to the 775 (Ezr 2®) or 652 
(Neh 7”) children of Arab. 

ARETAS. — This is the dynastic name (Aram. 
Charethath) of several kings of the Nabataean Arabs 
whose capital was Petra (Sela), and whose language 
for jiurposes of writing and commerce was an Aramaic 
dialect, as is seen from the existing inscriptions (Cooke, 
N. Semitic Inscr. p. 214 ff.). The first of the line Is 
mentioned in 2 Mac .5^; the fourth (whose personal 
name was ^Eneas) in 2 Co 11”, where his ‘ethnarch’ 
is .said to have ‘guarded the city of the Damascenes in 
order to take’ St. Paul: but the Apostle escaiied. This 
was within three years after his conversion (Gal 1”*-, 
Ac ). There is a difficulty here, for Damascus was 
ordinarily in the Roman province of Syria. Aretas in. 
had held it in b.c. 85; the Roman coins of Damascus 
end A.D. 34 and begin again a.d. 62-3. It has been 
supposed that the Nabataeans held the city during this 
interval. Yet before the death of Tiberius (a.d. 37) 
there could hardly have been any regular occupancy by 
them, as Vitellius, proproEtor of Syria, was sent by that 
emperor to purii.sh Aretas rv. for the vengeance that 
the latter had taken on Herod Antipas for divorcing 
his sister in favour of Herodlas. It has therefore been 
thought that a.d. 37 is the earliest possible date for St. 
Paul’s escape; and this will somewhat modify our 
view of Pauline chronology (see art. Paul the Apostle, 
§ 4). Yet the allusion in 2 Co 1 1”^ does not necessarif "• 
imply anything like a permanent tenure of DamaK«# 
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by Aretas’ ethnarch. A temporary occupancy may 
well have taken place in Aretas’ war against Herod 
Antipas or afterwards; and it would be unsafe to build 
any chronological theory on this passage. The reign 
of Aretas xv. lasted from b.c. 9 to a.d. 40; inscriptions 
(at el-Hejra) and coins are dated in his 48th year (Cooke, 
lx,), A. J. Maclean. 

ARGOB. — 1. Argob and Arieh were guards of Peka- 
hiah (2 K 15“), who fell by the hands of Pekah along 
with their master. 2. A district in the kingdom of 
Og, abounding in strong cities and unwalled towns. 
It was subdued by ‘ Jair son of Maiiasstdi,’ and became 
the possession of his tribe (Dt i k 4** etc.). It 

is called ‘the Argob’ (Dt 3^3). This, together with the 
fact that chcbel, ‘measured area,’ always precedes the 
name, seems to indicate a definiUdy marked district. 
This would apply admirably to the great lava held 
of d-Lejd, N.W. of Jfhel llauriln. Within this forbidding 
tract the i)re.seut writer collected the names of 71 ruined 
sites. Had Gesenius rightly translated ‘a heap of 
stones,’ the identification would be almost certain. But 
the name seems to mean ‘arable land’ (rc£/c6--‘clod,’ 
Job 21*3 3K3«) Argob must therefore be sought else- 
where. The W. slopes of the mountain (now Jebel ed- 
Druze) would always form a clearly defined district. 
They abound in ruins of anticpiity; while the rich soil, 
now turned to goo<l account by the Druzes, would 
amply justify the name of Argob. W. Ewing. 

ABXDAl (Est — The ninth of Haman’s sons, put 

to death by the Jews. 

ARIDATHA (Est 9*). — The sixth son of Hainan, 
put to death by the. Jews. 

ARIEH (‘the lion’).— Mentioned with Argob in a 
very obscure passage (2 K 15“). 

ARIEL.-^l. One of Ezra’s chief men (lOzr 8‘®). 
2. The name of a Moabite (according to HV of 2 S 232®, 
1 Ch 11“) whose two sons were slain by Benaiah. 3. A 
name of uncertain meaning, perhaps = ‘ God's altar- 
hearth,’ given to Jerusalem by Isaiah (29>® ). It has 
recently been proj)osed to read Uri-d ('city of God’) as 
a paronomasia or play of words on l.’ru-mli'm, the earlictst 
recorded form of the name ’Jerusalem.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARmATHABA (Mt 27^^, Mk l.V*, Lk 23si, Jii 19**). 

• — A place known only in connexion with Joseph. It 
was probably near Lydda. 

ARIOCH. — 1. The king of Ellasar (Gn 14^). It has been 
suggested by Schrader that Arioch is the transcription 
of Eri-a-ku, the Sumerian writing of the name Rim- 
Sin of the king of Larsa, son of Kudur-Mabug, an Ela- 
mite, who ruled Southern Babylonia till conquered by 
Hammurabi, See Giikdoulaomer. 2. The captain of 
the king’s guard in the time of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 
21G- 3. King of the Elynueans (Jth R). 

C, H. W. Johns. 

ARISAT (Est O**). — The eighth son oi Haman, put to 
death by the Jtiws. 

ARISTARCHUS. The name of one of St. Paul’s 
companions in travel. He. was ‘a Macedonian of Thes- 
salonica’ (Ac 19*" 27'*), and a convert from Judaism 
(Col 4^0* ). From Troas, Aristarchus accompanied St. 
Paul on his departure for Jerusalem at the close of the 
third missionary journey (Ac 2()-‘); he also embarked 
with the Apostle on his voyage to Rome (27*). In 
Col 410 he is called St. Paul’s ‘ fellow-i)risoner’ (cf. 
Philem where Epaphras, not Aristarchus, is styled 
‘my lellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus'). The expression 
probably refers not to a spiritual capti\ity, but 
either to a short imprisonment arising out of the turmoil 
described in Ac 19**», or to a voluntary sharing of the 
Apostle’s captivity by Aristarchus and Epaphras. 

J. G. Tasker. 

ARISTOBULUS.— 1. The name of a son aiul of a 
grandson of Herod the Great. The grana.sou lived as 
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a private individual at Rome, and was a friend of vh€ 
Emperor Claudius; those greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16^^ 
were probably some of his slaves. If he was then dead, 
they might have become members of the Imperial house- 
hold, but would still retain Aristobulus’ name. 2. The 
teacher of Ptolemy (2 Mac B®). A. J. Maclean. 

ARIUS (1 Mac 12^ 20 ) — a king of Sparta, grandson 
and successor of Cleornenes ii. His reign lasted from 
B.c. 309 to B.c. 265, and he was contemporary with 
the high priest Onias 1 ., the successor of Jaddua. 
Friendly letters were interchanged between Arius and 
Onias (probably about b.c. 300); and Jonathan 
Maccabasus refers to these communications in a letter 
which he sent by his ambassadors to Sparta (c. b.c. 
144), 1 Mac 1"® AV Darius in v.^ is due to 

corrupt text. 

ARK . — This word, from Lat. area, ‘a chest,’ is the 
rendering of two Hebrew words, of which one {tf.bhQh, 
jirobably a loan-word ) is ap[)li<‘d both to the basket of 
bulrushes in which the infant Mosiis was exposed, and 
to the ark built by Noah {see Delcge). The other 
CHrOn, the native word for box or chest, 2 K 12'of ), is 
used for a mummy-ca.st* or colliii (Gn 5U“), and in 
particular for the sacred ark of the Hebrews. 

Ark of the Covenant. — 1. Names of the ark. — Apart 
from the simple designation ‘the ark’ found in all 
periods of Heb. lit(‘rature. the names of the ark, more 
than twenty in number, fall into tliree groups, which are 
characteristic (u) of the oldest literary sources, viz. 
Samuel and the prophetkal narratives of the Hexateuch; 
(5) of Deuteronomy ami the writers infiuenced by Dt.; 
and (r) of the Priests’ Code and subsequent writings. In 
(u) we find chiefly ‘the ark of J'^, ’ doubtless the oldest 
name of all, and 'the ark of God’; in (5) the char- 
acteristic title is ‘the ark of the covenant’ — alone or 
with the additions ‘of J’',’ ‘of God,' etc.— a contraction 
for ‘the ark or chest containing the tables of the 
covenant’ (Dt 0®® ), and therefore practically ‘the ark 
of the Decalogue’; in (c) the same conception of the ark 
prevails (see below), bm as the Decalogue is by P termed 
‘the testimony, ‘ the ark becomes ‘the ark of the testi- 
mony.’ All other designations are expansions of one or 
other of the above. 

2. History of the ark. — The oldest Pentateuch sources 
(J, E) are now silent as to the origin of the ark, but since 
the author of Dt had one or both of these before 
him. it may be assumed that its construction was there 
also assigned to Moses in obedience to a Divine command. 
It certainly played an important part in the wanderings 
(Nu 1033® 14 U)^ and in the conquest of Canaan (Jos S®®- 
6«^ ), and finally found a resting-place in the temple of 
Shiloh under the care of a priestly family claiming descent 
from Moses (1 S 33). After its capture by the Philistines 
and subsequent restoration, it remained at Kiriath- 
jearim (1 B 4^-7^, until removed by David, first to 
the house of Obed-edom, and thereafter to a specially 
erected tent in his new capital (2 S 6*®® ). Its final 
home was the inner sanctuary of the Temple of Solomon 
(I K 8‘® ). Strangely enough, there is no further 
mention of the ark in the historical books. Whether it 
w'as among ‘the treasures of the house of the Lord' 
carried off by Shishak (c. b.c. 930), or whether it was 
still in its jdace in the days of Jeremiah (3‘«^ ) and wras 
ultimately de.stroyed by the soldiers of Nebuchadrezzar 
(587 B.C.), it is impossible to .say. There w'as no ark in 
the Temples of Zerubbabel and Herod. 

3. J'he significance of the ark. — In attempting a 
solution of this difficult problem, we must, as in the 
foregoing section, lea\’e out of account the late theoretical 
conception of the ark to be found In the Priests’ Code 
(see 'rABKRNACLE), uiid confiiie our attention to the 
oldest sources. In these the ark — a simple chest of 
acacia wood, according to Dt 10* — is associated chiefly 
with the operations of war, in which it is the repre- 
sentative of J'', the God of the armies of Israel. Its 
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presence on the field of battle is the warrant of victory 
(1 S cf. 2 S 11“), as its absence is the explanation 
of defeat (Nu 14«<). Its issue to and return from battle 
are those of Himself (Nu ). So closely, indeed, 
is the ark identified with the personal presence of J*' in 
the oldest narratives (see, besides the above, 1 8 6*®, 
2 8 6-^*- that one is tempted to identify it with that 
mysterious ‘presence’ of J’’ which, as a fuller mani- 
festation of the Deity than even the ‘angel of was 
Israel’s supreme guide in the wilderness wanderings 
(Ex 32^ 33* compared with , Dt 4»7, and Is 63®, 
where read ‘neither a messenger nor an angel, but his 
presence delivered them’). The ark was thus a substitute 
for that still more complete Presence (EV ‘face’) which 
no man can see and live. 

Under the prophetic teaching Israel gradually outgrew 
this naive and primitive, not to say fetish-like, concep- 
tion, and in the 7th cent, we first find the ark spoken of as 
the receptacle for the tables of the Decalogue (Dt 10*® ). 
Apart from other difficulties attending this tradition, it 
is quite inadequate to explain the extreme reverence and, 
to us, superstitious dread with which the ark is regarded 
in the narratives of Samuel. Hence many modern 
scholars are of opinion that the stone tables of the 
Deuteronomic tradition have taken the place of actual 
fetish stones, a view which it is impossible to reconcile 
with the lofty teaching of the founder of Israel’s religion. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ABKITE is used (Gn 1 Ch I'®) for the people of 
Arka, a town and district of Pluenlcia about 1‘2 miles 
north of Tri polls. It wa.s taken by Tiglath-pileser iii. in 
B.c. 738. As the birthplace of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, it was later called Ctesarea Libani. It is 
probably mentioned, under the form Irkata, in the 
Amania Letters. J. F. McCuudv. 

ARM. — Part of the insignia of royalty amongst 
Oriental peoples was a bracelet worn on the arm (2 8 l‘°; 
ef. W. R. Smith’s reading of 2 K IP* where, agreeing 
with Wellhausen, he would substitute ‘bracelet’ for 
‘testimony’ [OTJC* 311 n.l). The importance attached 
to the functions di.scharged by this organ are incident- 
ally referred to by Job in his solemn repudiation of con- 
scious wrong-doing (‘Let rny shoulder fall from the 
shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone’ 
3l«). The heart was said to be situated ‘between the 
arms,’ and, therefore, in the murder of Joram, the 
deadly aim of Jehu resulted in the instantaneous death 
of the former (2 K 9*<). It i.s interesting to recall here 
the means by which Jeremiah e.scaped the vengeance of 
his political enemies, e.specially as the narrative reveals 
the affection inspired by the prophet amongst some of 
the courtiers (Jer 38‘*). A note of vividness is intro- 
duced into the narratives telling of St. Paul’s method 
of bespeaking attention from a crowd w'hich he was 
anxious to address (Ac 13‘« 2P®, cf. 12*7). There is in 
the Gospels no more beautiful picture than the two 
presented by St. Mark, in which the tenderness of Jesu.s 
to little children is empha.sized. In each of them is 
pointed out the startling method by which His teaching 
was often enforced objectively on His hearers’ attention 
(Mk 9« 10‘«, cf. Lk 2*8). 

Besides this literal use, there is also an extensive 
employment of the word in a metaphorical or a spiritual 
sense. Sometimes we find it used to denote the strength 
of the ungodly and their power to commit acts of cruel 
tyranny on God’s people (cf. Ps 10“, Job 38*®, Ezk 30*** ; 
Cf. ‘arm of flesh,’ 2 Ch 32^, Jer l?^). Sometimes the 
word expresses the might of God’s ceaseless activity 
either on behalf of His chosen (Dt 33**, Ps 443, is 33 * 
63**, Ac 13*7), Qj- [n breaking the power of His enemies 
(Ex 6*, Dt 6*8, Ezk 21* 32**), or again in upholding the 
movements and harmony of His creation, ruling in 
justice witn unswerving sternness (Ezk 20*3^, Job 40®, 
is 40*8 61‘, Jer 27* 32*7). The doom pronounced on 
Ihe bouse of Eli contains this word to express the 
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removal of that latent vitality which shows Itsell 
in prolonged hereditary strength and activity (1 S 2«*. 
cf. Zee 11*7). 

The cognate verb is also used not only literally, to 
furnish arms for the purposes of war (Gn 14*<, Nu 31*- 8), 
but also In a spiritual sense, to procure and make use 01 
those graces and helps which are meant as weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the soul against sin (1 P 4*, 
cf. Eph 6*3). j. R. Willis. 

ARMAGEDDOK . — See Hak-Magedon. 

ARMENIA. — See Ararat. 

ARMLET . — See Ornaments, § 4. 

ARMONI. — Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 S 21*). 

ARMOUR, ARMS. — The soldier’s arms, offensive 
and defensive, are never so termed in our E V ; * armour/ 
‘whole armour’ (Eph 6** [Gr. panoplia], the ‘harness' 
of 2 Mac 15*8, RV ‘full armour’), and more frequentl.v 
‘weapons of war* are the terms employed. In RV 
‘ harness ’ in this sense has in most cases given place 
to ‘armour.’ 

1. Offensive arms. — In a familiar representation from 
an Egyptian tomb of date c. n.c. 1895, a band of Semitic 
nomads are depicted with the primitive arms of their 
race — the short spear, the bow, and the throw-stick — 
tile last perhaps the handstaves of Ezk 39®. In OT 
the principal arms of attack are the sword, the spear, 
the javelin, the bow, and the sling, {a) The spear 
claiins precedence as an older weapon than the sword. 
The normal Hebrew form, the chanith, had a stout 
wooden shaft with a flint, bronze, or iron (1 S 13**) 
head, according to the period. Like the spear of the 
modern Bedouin sheikh, it figures as a symbol of leader- 
ship in the case of Saul (1 8 22® 26*, cf. 18*®® RV). 
The rdmach appears to have been a lighter form ol 
spear, a lance, and to have largely supplanted the 
heavier spear or pike in later times (Nch 4*® **, Jl 3*®). 
Both are rendered ‘spear’ in EV. (b) The klddn was 
shorter and lighter than either of the above, and was 
used a.s a missile, and may be rendered javelin (Jos 
8*8 » RV, Job 41*® RV ‘the rushing of the javelin’) 
or dart. The latter term is used as the rendering of 
.several missile weapons, of which the precise nature is 
uncertain. 

(r) The sword had a comparatively short, straight 
blade of iron (1 8 13**, Is 2*), and was occasionally two- 
edged (Ps 149®, He 4*2). Ehud’s weapon, only 18 inches 
long, w’as rather a dagger (Jg 3'« AV, RV ‘sword’). 
Tile sword was worn on the left side in a leather or 
metal sheath (I 8 17®*), attached to a waist-belt or 
girdle (1 8 17®* 25**, 2 8 20" RV), It occurs frequently 
in symbol and metaphor in both OT and NT. It is 
appropriately the symbol of war, a.s the plough -share 
i.s of peace (Is 2*, Mic 4«, Jl 3*®). In NT the word of 
God 1.S de.scribed as a two-edged sword (He 4**), and 
by St. Paul as the ‘sword of the Spirit' (Eph 6' 7). 

(d) The bow is common to civil (Gn 21*®) and military 
life, and vle.s in antiquity with the spear. It w'as made 
of tough, elastic wood, sometimes mounted with bronze 
(Ps 18®" RV, Job 20**). Horn also was uised for bows 
in ancient times, and those with the doiible curve seem 
to have been modelled on the horns of oxen. The bow- 
string was usually of ox-gut, the arrows of reed or ilght 
wood tipped with flint, bronze, or Iron. The battle 
bows (Zee 9*® ICH), at least, must have been of con- 
siderable size — the Egyptian bow measured about 
5 ft.— since they were strung by pressing the foot on the 
lower end, while the upper end was bent down to receive 
the string into a notch. Hence the Heb. expressions 
‘to tread (•“ string) the bow,’ and ‘ bow-treaders’ for 
archers (Jer 60** *®). The arrows, ‘the sons of the 
quiver’ (La 3*®, RV shafts), were carried in the quiver, 
which was either placed on the back or slung on the 
left side by a belt over the right shoulder. 

(c) The sling was the shepherd’s defence against wild 
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beasts (IS as well as a military weapon (2 K S* 
and often). The Hebrew sling, like those ol tlie Egyptians 
and Assyrians, doubtless consisted of a long narrow 
atrip of leather, widening in the middle to receive the 
atone, and tapering to both ends. At one end was a 
loop by which the sling was held as the slinger swung 
It round his head, while the other end was released as 
the stone was thrown. The Benjamites were specially 
noted for the accuracy of their aim (Jg 20‘*). 

(/) The battle axe (Jer 512®, RVm maul; cf. Pr 25t»). 
lit. ‘shatterer* (no doubt Identical with the ‘weapon 
of his shattering,’ Ezk 9* [RVin ‘battle axe’l), was 
probably, as the etymology suggests, a club or mace 
of hard wood, studded with iron spikes, such as was 
carried by the Assyrians in the army of Xerxes (Herod, 
vii. 63). See Rich, Diet, of Ant., s.v. ‘Clava.’ 

2. Defensive arms. — (a) First among the arms of 
defence must be placed the shield, of which two main 
varieties are common to all periods, the small shield 
or buckler (mdgSn), and the large shield (zinnah), the 
target of l K The distinction between these 

is rarely preserved in our EV (e.g. Jer 47* — in Ps 35*, 
Ezk 23^ they are reversed), but the relative sizes of the 
two kinds may be seen in the passage of 1 Kings just 
cited, where the targets or large shields each required 
four times as much gold as the smaller buckler. These, 
however, were only for state processions and the like 
(142*. but cf. 1 Mac G***). The mdgin was the ordinary 
light round shield of the ancient world, the Roman 
dypeus; the zinnah was the scutum or large oblong 
shield w'hich more etTectively protected its bearer 
against the risks of battle. The normal type of both 
was most probably made of layers of leather stretched 
on a frame of wood or wickerwork, since ‘both the 
shields and the bucklers’ might be burned (Ezk 39**). 
The shield, as a figure of God’s protecting care, is a 
favourite with the religious poets of Israel (Psalms, 
passim). St. Paul also in his great military aUegory 
introduces the large. Graeco-Roman shield (Eph d»®). 

(b) Of the shapes of the Hebrew helmets we have no 
information. Kings and other notables wore helmets 
of bronze (1 8 17® ’**), but those prepared by Uzziah 
for ‘all the host’ (2 Ch 26‘^ RV) were more probably 
of leather, such as the monuments show to have been 
worn by the rank and file of other armies until supplanted 
in the Greek age by bronze, for the elite of the infantry 
at least (1 Mac 6«). 

(c) Tile same difference of material — bronze for the 
leaders, leather for the common soldier— hold.s good for 
the cuira.s.s or coat of mail (1 S 17® »*) The latter 
term takes the place in R V of the antiquated habergeon 
(2 Ch 26‘h Neh 4'«), and brigandine (Jer 46® 51*). The 
cuirass, which protecte»(l both back and front, is also 
intended by the breastplate of Is 59®^ (RVm ‘coat of 
mail’), 1 Mac 3®, 1 Th 5«. Eph 6‘®. Goliath’s coat of 
mail was composed of scales of bronze, and probably 
resembled the Egyptian style of cuirass described and 
illustrated by Wilkinson (.4nc. Bgpp. [1878] i. 219 ff.). 
This detail is not given for Saul’s cuirass (I 8 17®“). 
Ahab’s ‘harness’ consisted of a cuirass which ended 
in ‘tassels’ or flaps, the ‘lower armour' of 1 K 22’® 
RVm. The Syrian war-elephants were protected by 
breastplates (1 Mac 6®*), and probably also the horses 
of the Egyptian cavalry (Jer 46®). 

(d) Greaves of bronze to protect the legs are mentioned 
only in connexion with Goliath (1 S 17®). The military 
boot is perhaps referred to in Is 9® (RVm). 

The armourbearer is met with as early as the time of 
Abimelech (Jg9®®), and later in connexion with Jonathan, 
Saul, and Goliath, and with Joab, who had several 
(2 S 18*»). This office was held by a young man, like 
the squire of medieval knighthood, who carried the 
shield (1 S I?’), cuirass, the reserve of darts (2 S 18*®), 
and other weapons of his chief, and gave the coup de 
grdee to those whom the latter had struck down 
(I fl 14«). 


An armoury for the storage of material of war is 
mentioned by Nehemiah (3“*), but that this was built 
by David can scarcely be inferred from the difficult 
text of Ga 4*. Solomon’s armoury was ‘the house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K lO^^, is 22«). The Temple 
also seems to have been used for this purpose (2 K 11®®). 
See further the articles Army, Fortification and 
S lEGECRAFT, WaR. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

ARMOURBEARER, ARMOURY. — See Armour. 

ARMY. — 1. In default of a strong central authority, 
an army in the sense of a permanently organized and 
disciplined body of troops was an impossibility among 
the Hebrews before the establishment of the monarchy. 
The bands that followed a Gideon or a Jephthah were 
hastily improvised levies from his own and neighbour- 
ing clans, whose members returned with their share of 
the spoil to their ordinary occupations w'hen the fray 
w’as at an end. The first step towards a more permanent 
arrangement was taken by Saul in his operations 
against the Philistines (1 S 13*, cf. 14®*). David, 
however, was the first to establish the nucleus of a 
standing army, by retaining as a permanent bodyguard 
600 ‘mighty men’ (their official title) who had gathered 
round him in his exile (1 S 23i» 30®, 2 S 10^ 16®). To 
these were added the mercenary corps of the Cherethites 
and Pelethites (wh. see), and a company of 600 Gittltes 
(2 S 15**). Apart from these, David’s armies were 
raised by levy as before, but now from the whole 
nation, hence the technical use of ‘the people' in the 
sense of ‘the army’ (2 S 20** and often). Solomon’s 
organization of his kingdom into administrative dis- 
tricts (1 K 42 ® ) doubtless included matters of army 
administration (cf. v.** 9*» 10*®). 

2. The organization of the Hebrew army was by units 
of thousands, originally associated with the civil di- 
visioits of the same name, with subdivisions of hundreds, 
fifties, and tens (1 S 8** 17^* 22’, 2 K I**® 11®), an arrange- 
ment which continued into the Maccabjean period 
(1 Mac 3®^). Each of these divisions had its special 
‘captain.’ The whole was under the supreme com- 
mand of the ‘captain of the host.' The relative 
positions and duties of the shdterlm (AV ‘officers’) 
and other military oflicials are quite uncertain. The 
former apx)ear to have been charged with keeping and 
checking the lists of the quotas to be furnished by the 
various districts (Dt 20®® ). 

3. The army was composed in early times entirely, 
and at all times chiefly, of infantry, the bulk of whom 
were armed with the spear or pike and the large shield 
or target (see Armour). The archers carried a sword 
and buckler (1 Ch 5**), and with the slingers (2Ch 26*®) 
made up the light infantry. Chariots, although long 
before a vital part of the forces of the surrounding 
nations, were first introduced into the Hebrew army 
by Solomon (1 K 4*® 9** 10*®® ; see Chariot, Horse). 

4. The period during which a citizen was liable for 
military service extended from his twentieth (Nu 1*, 
2 Ch 25®) to his fiftieth year (Jos. Ant. iii. xii. 4). Ex- 
emption wJis granted in the cases specified in Dt 20®®-, 
at least under the Maccabees (1 Mac 3®«), and to the 
members of the priestly caste (Nu 2*®). 

6. As regards maintenance, each city and district 
had doubtless to supply its owm quota with provisions, 
in so far as these were not drawn from the enemy’s 
country. The soldier’s recompense consisted in his 
share of the loot, the division of which was regulated 
by the precedent of 1 S 30*®. The first mention 
of regular pay is in connexion with the army of 
Simon Maecabspus (1 Mac 14**). Foreign mercenaries 
figure largely in the armies of the later Maccabeean 
princes and of Herod. No reference has been made 
to the numbers of the Hebrew armies, since these 
have in so many cases been greatly corrupted in 
transmission. 

For methods of mobilization, tactics, etc., see Wab, 
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also Fortification and Sieoecraft; and for the 
Roman army in NT times see Legion. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARNA. — One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1*), 
‘Sorresponding apparently to Zerahiah of Ezr 7* and 
Zaraias of l Es 

ABNAN.— A descendant of David (1 Ch 3«). 

ARM! (AV Aram). — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3“). 
naUed in Mt V * Ram (RV). Cf. Ru 4i», 1 Ch 2»- »». 

ARNON. — A valley with a stream in its bed, now 
called Wddy d-Mdjib, which gathers the waters from 
many tributary vales — the ‘wadys* [AV ‘brooks,’ 
RV ‘valleys’] of Arnon (Nu 21^0 — as it flows westward 
to the Dead Sea. It was the N. border of Moab, cutting 
it off from the land of the Amorites in old time (Nu21** 
etc.), and later, from that of the Eastern tribes (Jos 
12^ etc.). It is named in Is 16» (‘the fords of Arnon’) 
and Jer 48*® (where the reference may be to the in- 
habitants of the valley, or to a city of that name now 
unknown). Meslia made the ‘high way in Arnon,’ 
and built (possibly ‘fortified’) Aroer (Moabite Stone). 
This ‘ high way ’ probably followed the line of the Roman 
road, traces of which still remain, with indications of a 
bridge, some distance W. of Aroer — the modern ‘Ar'flir, 
or ‘Ar‘ar, which stands on the N. bank. W. Ewing. 

AR0D.~A son of Gad (Nu 26»7)=:Arodi Gn 46i«. 
Patronymic Arodites (Nu 26‘D. 

AROER. — Three di.stlnct places. 1. ‘Aroer which 
is by the brink of the river Arnon’ (Dt 2*®) is probably 
the ruin on the north bank of the Wady Mojib 

(Arnon). In such a position it necessarily became a 
frontier town, and as such is mentioned (cf. Dt 2*, 2 K 
10“ etc.). It wavS captured by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites (Dt 2“ 4**, Jos 12* and 13», Jg 11“); when 
conquered by Israel it was assigned to Reuben (Dt 3^*); 
it was taken by Hazael, king of Syria (2 K 10“), and 
apparently later on by Moab (Jer 48t»). 2. A city of 
Judah (1 S SO***), perhap.s the ruin ‘Ar‘dra, 12 miles 
east of Beer.sheba. 3. A city of Gad near Rabbah, i.e. 
* Amman (Jos 13®, Jg 11“;. The site is unknowm. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

AROM (1 Es 5'®). — His descendants are mentionctd 
among those who returned with Zerubbabel. The 
name has no parallel in the lists of Ezr. and Nell., unless 
it represents Hashum in Ezr 2‘«. 

ARPACHSHAD was, according to Gn 10**, the third 
son of Shem, and, according to ID®, he was the second 
in the line of descent from Shem to Abraham, Gn 10** 
is an enumeration of peoples (or countries) descended 
from Shem, from which Babylonia or Chaidjea is absent 
in the present text. The latter portion of the word 
furnishes Chesed (cf. Gn 22**), which is the singular 
form of Chasdim (Chaldees). Probably two words in 
the original of 10** were combined into one, the latter 
being Cheml and the former Arjmch, which is a region 
south-west of As.syria, possibly the same as the Arra~ 
pachi*i8 of Ptolemy, The mistaken reading in 10** was 
then taken as the basis of ID®®-. J. F. McCurdy. 

ARPAD. — A city of Syria north-west of Aleppo (2 K 1 8“ 
10**. Is 10® 36*9 37**, Jer 49**). Now the ruin TeU Erfud. 

ARPHAXAD.—l. A king of the Medes (Jth D® ). 
He reigned at Ecbatana, which he strongly fortified. 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Assyria, made war upon him, 
defeated him, and put him to death. 2. The spelling 
of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk 3“ by RV also. See 
Arpachbhad. 

ARROW. — See Armour, and Magic Divination, etc. 

ARROW8KAKJS (Is 34*® RV).-— See Owl, Serpent. 

AR8A0ES. — A king of Parthia (known also as Mlth- 
ridates i.). When opposed by Demetrius Nlkator, who 
thought the people would rise in his favour and after- 
wards assist him against Tryphon, he deceived Deme- 
trius by a pretence of negotiations, and in b.c. iSs took 


him prisoner (1 Mac 14*-*; Justin, xxxvi. 1). In 1 Mac 
15** Arsaces is mentioned aJiiong the kings to whom 
was sent an edict (Jos. Ant, xiv. viii. 6) from Rome 
forbidding the persecution of the Jews. 

ARSIPHURTTH (AV Aaephurith), l Es 5».--n2 ol 
his sons returned with Zerubbabel. The corresponding 
name in Ezr 2»» is Jorah; and in Neh 7*® Haziph. 

ART> — Among the Hebrews the fine arts, wdth the 
possible exception of music, were not seriously culti- 
vated (cf. Architecture). The law of Ex 20® con- 
stituted an effective bar to the development of the 
plastic art in particular. As to the nature and work- 
manship of the early ephods (Jg 8** 17®) and teraphim 
(Gn 31*®, Jg 17®, 1 S 19»® RV), as of the ‘graven images’ 
and the later * molten images,’ we can only speculate. 
Sculpture in wood, but of Phmnician workmanship, both 
in relief (1 K 6*®- »») and in the round (v.**® ), found a 
place in the Temple of Solomon. The only specimens 
yet discovered of ‘genuine Israelite’ sculpture (accord- 
ing to the discoverer. Professor Sellin) are the beardless 
human heads (cherubim ?), foreparts of lions and othei 
motifs that adorn the unique altar of incense from 
Taanach (illust. PEFSl, 1904, 390). 

Of painting there is no trace in OT. The coloured 
representations which Ezekiel saw with abhorrence on 
the Temple walls were not true paintings, but, as tlie 
original implies, figures chiselled in outline, with the 
contours filled in with vermilion (Ezk 23*®* , cf. 8'®). 
The decorative work on pure Hebrew pottery was 
practically confined to geometrical designs. Of the 
minor arts, gem-engraving must have attained con- 
siderable development (Ex 28*'). The finest product 
of modern excavation in Paie.stine in the domain of 
art Is probably the Hebrew seal with the lion marchant 
found at Megiddo (see SEAiis). Mention may also be 
made of the filigree and other gold work implied in 
such passages as Ex 28***-. The products of the Hebrew^ 
looms must also have shown considerable arti.stic merit 
(Ex 26*). See, further, jEWEiii, Music, Seals, Temple, 
Spinning and Weaving. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARTAXERXES is the Greek form of the Old Persian 
Artakhshatra, the Hebrew being ArtachshastiH), The 
Artaxerxes of the Bible is Artax. Longirnanus (b.c. 46f.~ 
424), son of Xerxes (Bibl, Ahasuerus). By him Ezra was 
permitted to go to Jerusalem from Babylon and restore 
the affairs of the Jewish community (Ezr 7*® 8*). 

He also favoured the similar mission of his cup-bearer 
Nehemiah thirteen years later (Neh 2* 5*® 13«). The 
events narrated in Ezr 4*® and said to have occurred 
in the time of Artaxerxes must have taken place during 
an earlier reign, probably that of Cambyses, unless, 
indeed, they are to be regarded as unhislorical. His 
regime was more important for Israel than that of any 
other king of Persia except Cyrus the Liberator. 

J. F. MiOurdy. 

ARTEMA8. — A trusted companion of St. Paul, In the 
later part of his life (Tit 3**). There, is no evidence for 
the statements of Dorotheus {Bibl, Maxima, Lugd.1677, 
iii. p. 429) that he had been one of the 70 disciples, and 
was afterwards bishop of Lystra. 

ARTEH18.— Ac 19*® ** RVm. See Diana. 

ARTUIOER.— See Arts and Crafts. 

ARTILLERY.— 1 8 20®® AV (in obsol. sense of 
Jonathan’s bow and arrows; RV 'weapons’); 1 Mai’ 
6®*f- (see Fortification, § 7). 

ART8 AND 0BA7TS. — One of the most characteristic 
distinctions between the Hebraic and the Hellenic 
views of life Is found In the attitude of the two racer* 
to manual labour. By the Greek it was regarded as 
unworthy of a free citizen; by the Jew it was held in 
the highest esteem, as many Talmudic aphorisms bear 
witness. The general term In OT for eraftiman (2 K 24*®, 
Jer 24* RV), artificer (1 Ch 29®). or skilled artizan is 
chOrdsh, from a root meaning ‘to cut.’ Most Ireque’itljr 
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however. It is qualified by the name of the material. 
This suggests the following divisions. [In RV ‘craft’ 
has been displaced by the more modern ' trade’]. 

1. Workers in wood, — The productions of the ‘ worker 
In timber* (1 Ch 22i®), elsewhere in OT carpenter 
(also Mt 13“, Mk 6>), probably surpassed in variety 
those of any other craftsman, for they comprised not 
only those of the modern carpenter and cabinetmaker, 
but also of the ploughwright, woodcarver, and other 
specialized arts and crafts of to-day. His tools cannot 
have differed much from the tools of his Egyptian 
contemporaries described and Illustrated by Wilkinson 
( Anc. Egyp., see Index). Various axes are named in OT. 
For one variety the text distinguishes between the 
iron head and the wooden helve (Dt 19^). Another 
is from the context probably an adze (Jer 10>), while a 
third appears as a hatchet in Ps 74® RV. The carpenter’s 
hammer (Jer lO) was rather a wooden mallet (cf Jg 4*>) : 
his saw (Is 10*®), to judge from analogy and from the 
excavations, was single-handed, and of bronze in the 
earlier period at least. Holes were bored with a drill 
worked as in the present day by a bow and string. In 
Is 44** are further named the measuring line (AV 
‘rule’), the sharp metal pencil (AV ‘line’) or sty Ivs 
for outlining the work, the planes, which were more 
probably chisels, and the compasses (RV). 

2. Workers in metal. — The principal metals of OT 
times are enumerated jn Nu 31“. The ‘brass’ of OT, 
however, is probably always bronze, i.e. copper with an 
alloy of tin, except where pure copper is intended, as 
Dt 8“. The excavations have shown that iron makes 
its appearance in Palestine about the beginning of the 
monarchy (c. u.c. lOOO), although bronze continued in 
use for several centuries, and was ‘not fully conquered 
till the period of the captivity' (PEFSt, 1904, 122). The 
coppersmith (2 Ti 4*«), ‘artificer in brass’ (Gn 4“ AV), 
’worker in brass’ (1 K 7’*), as he is variously termed, 
was thus the chief metal worker of the earlier period. 
For the more artistic handling of copper the Hebrews 
were at first dependent on Phoenician craftsmen (1 K 
7*** ). Later, as we have B(;eri, the ironsrnith (1 S 13*®), 
or ‘worker in iron’ (2 Ch 24**), supplanted the copper- 
smith. The tools of both were the hammer (Is 44**) 
and the anvil (Is 41*, Sir 38*®) — the latter probably 
then as now ‘ a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted in a 
section of an oak or walnut log' — the tongs (Is 44**) 
and the bellows (Jer 6*®). For the goldsmith and the 
silversmith see Mining and Metals, s.in?. ‘Gold’ and 
‘Silver.’ The smiths carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 K 24‘L Jer 24*) were probably those specially skilled 
in the manufacture of weapons of war. 

3. Workers in stone.— Vroin the far-off palseolithic days 
man has been a ‘worker in stone,’ a term confined in 
OT to those who cut and dressed stone for building 
purposes (1 Ch 22*®). The more usual rendering is 
masons (2 S 5**, l Ch 14‘). References are given to 
various processes, such as the ' hewing out’ (1 K 5** RV) 
of the stones in the quarry (6* RV). the ‘hewing’ of 
wine-vats (Is 5* RV) and tombs (22*®) in the solid rock, 
the cutting and dressing of ‘hewn stones’ for various 
constructions (Ex 20“, 1 K 5**, 2 K 12**, Am 6**), The 
stone -squarers of l K 5*" ( AV) were rather men from the 
Phoenician city of Gebal (RV ‘Gebalites’), experts in 
this branch of industry. The builders (Ps 118**) w'orked 
from a prepared plan or model (Ex 25®, 1 Ch 28**, 
EV pattern), using the measuring-reed (Ezk 40®) and 
the plumbline (Am 7*) or plummet (2 K 2i»®, Zee 4*®). 
The large hammer used in quarrying (Jer 23*») is different 
from the smaller hammer of the stone-cutter (1 K 6’). 
The axn of the last passage is rather the pick for stone- 
dressing, and w'as the tool used in cutting in the Siloam 
tunnel as the workmen tell us in their famous inscription. 
For the ‘engraver in stone’ of Ex 28** see Seals. 

4. Workers in clay. — Clay, not stone, was the ordinary 
building material among the Hebrews (see Housic), 
Bziokmaking, however, was too simple an operation to 
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attain the dignity of a special craft in OT times, as was 
also * plaistering ’ with clay (Lv 14«) or lime (Dn 5®, 
cf. Mt 23*7 and Ac 23® ‘whited wall’). It was other- 
wise with the potter and his work, perhaps the oldest 
of all crafts, for which see Pottery, 

6. Workers in leather. — First among these is the 
tanner (Ac 9**), who prepared the leather from the skins 
of domestic and other animals, including the marine 
dugong (Ex 25®, RV ‘seal,’ AV ‘badger’). The hair 
was removed by means of lime, or the acrid juices of 
plants, applied to the skins after they had been soaked 
for some time in water. Owing to their uncleanly accom- 
paniments, the tanner and his trade were regarded by 
the Jews with much disfavour. Like the fuller, he was 
forbidden to carry on his work within the city, which 
explains the situation of Simon’s tannery ‘by the sea 
side (Ac 10®*). In early times the tanner not only 
supplied the material but probably actually manu- 
factured the leather shields and helmets required by 
soldiers, while tlie making of .siioes, girdles, and other 
articles of leather (Lv 13*®), and the preparation of skins 
for water, wine, and milk (see Bottle) were long matters 
of purely domestic economy. 

6. Trader connected with dress. — The closing words of 
the preceding paragraph apply equally to the making 
of the ordinary dress of the Hebrews (cf. 1 S 2*®). The 
tailor first appears In the Mishria. Certain of the process- 
es, however, gradually develoixjd into separate crafts, 
such as that of the weaver (Ex 35®®, 1 S 17‘; see Spin- 
ning AND Weaving), t lie embroiderer (Ex l.c.), whose 
designs were sewed upon the finished fabric, the dyer 
and the fuller. From the Mishna it is evident that in 
NT times the dyers were a numerous body in Jerusalem, 
The wool was usually dyed before or after being spun 
(Ex 35*®). Both animal and vegetable dyes were 
employed (see Colours). The work of the fuller (Is 7®, 
Mai 3*, Mk 9*) was of two kinds, according as he dealt 
with the web fresh from the loom, or with soiled 
garments that had already been worn. The latter he 
cleaned by steeping and treading in water mixed with 
an alkaline substance (rendered soap in Mai 3*) and 
fuller’s earth. The new web — the ‘undressed cloth’ 
of Mt 9**, Mk 2** RV — on the other hand, after being 
thoroughly steeped in a similar mixture, was stamped 
and felled, then bleached with fumes of sulphur, and 
finally presst^d in the fuller’s press. Fulling, like tanning, 
was carried on outside the towuis, but the precise situation 
of the ’full€‘r’s field’ of Isaiaii’s day (Is 7®) is still un- 
certain. Here may be mentioned the barber (Ezk 5‘) 
and the perfumer (AV ‘apothecary,’ ‘confectionary’), 
for whom see Hair and Perfi^mer respectively. 

7. Employments connected with food. — Cooks, as a special 
class, were to be found only in the houses of the w'ealthy 
(see Food). The Hebrew name show's that they killed 
as well as cooked the animals. The shambles of 1 Co 1 0*®, 
however, are not, as in modern English, the slaughter- 
house, but the provision-market of Corinth, where meat 
and other provisions were sold. The bakers were 
numerous enough to give tliei'' name to a street of the 
capital in Jeremiah’s day (Jt 37**); for their work see 
Bread. Public mills employing millers appear late, 
but are implied in the rendering ‘great millstone’ of 
Mt 18® RV (cf. marg. and see Mill). The well-known 
Tyropoeonor Oheesemakers* valley in Jerusalem received 
its name from the industry carried on there (Jos BJ 
v. lv. 1). 

8. Employments connected with the land. — Most of 
these are noticed in other connexions; see Agricul- 
ture, Sheep, Vine, etc. The prophet Amos describes 
himself as ‘a dresser of sycoraore trees’ (Am 7** RV), 
for which see Amos, ad init. 

9. Miscellaneous employments. — If to the above there 
be added the tentmaker, representing the craft (RV 
‘trade’) of St. Paul and his friends Aquila and Priscilla 
(Ac 18®, see Tent), and the fisherman (see Nets), no 
trade or manual employment of importance will, it is 
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hoped, have been overlooked. Most of the remaining 
employmenU will be found under their own {e.g. Re- 
corder, ScmBE) or kindred titles, as ‘merchant’ under 
Trade, ‘physician’ under MEDiaNB, etc. 

10. Two general characteristics, — This article may 
fitly dose with a brief reference to two characteristics 
of ail the more important handicrafts and employments. 
The first is still a feature of Eastern cities, namely, the 
grouping of the members of the same craft in one street 
or quarter of the city, to which they gave their name. 
Thus we find in Jerusalem, as has been noted, ’the 
bakers’ street,’ ‘the fullers’ field,’ and ‘the cheese- 
makers' valley,’ to which should perhaps be added ‘the 
valley of craftsmen' (Neh 11“). Josephus mentions 
a smiths’ bazaar, a wool-market, and a clothes-market 
in the Jerusalem of his day {BJ v. viii. 1). 

The second point to be noted is the evidence that 
the members of the various crafts had already formed 
themselves into associations or guilds. Thus we read 
in Nehcmiah of a ‘ son of the apothecaries,’ i.e. a member 
of the guild of perfumers (3“), and of ‘a son of the gold- 
smiths’ (3«). Cf. Ezr 2<* ‘the sons of the porters’ and 
the familiar ‘sons of the prophets.* In 1 Ch there 
is mention of similar associations of linenweavers and 
potters, for which see Maralister, ‘The Craftsmen’s 
Guild,’ etc. PEFSt, 1905, 243 ff. The expression ' sons 
of’ to denote membership of an association goes back 
to the days when trades were hereditary in particular 
families. A guild of silversmiths is attested for 
Ephesus (Ac 19“ ). For the probable earnings of 
artizans among the Jews see Wages. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARUBBOTH, — An unknown district, probably in 
S.W. Palestine (1 K 4»°). 

ARUMAH. — 'The place of refuge of Abimelech (Jg 9<»), 
perhaps el-Ormeh, 6 miles S.E. of Nablus (Shechem). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

ARVAD (modern (Ruwdd) was the most important 
of the northerly cities of Phoenicia. It was built on 
an idand 70 miles north of Beyrout — a sort of second 
Tyre, with another town on the mainland opposite. 
In Ezk 27>- it is named as furnishing oarsmen for 
the galleys of Tyre and warriors for its defence. In the 
ethnological list of Gn 10‘« (1 Ch 1“) it is mentioned 
among the chief settlements of the Canaanites or 
Phmnlcians. Throughout antiquity it was a place of 
renown for trade and general enterprise, ranking next 
to Tyre and Sidon. It is the Aradus of 1 Mac 12^3. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ARZA. — Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, in whose 
house King Elah was assassinated by Zimri at a carouse 
(1 K 16»)^ 

ARZARETH (2 Es 13“). — A region beyond the river 
from which the ten tribes are to return. It became the 
subject of many later Jewish legends concerning the 
Sabbatic River beyond which the lost tribes were to be 
found — variously identified with the Oxus and the 
Ganges. 

AAA. — 1. The third king of Judah after the disruption, 
succeeding Abijah. Since his mother's name is given 
as the same with that of Abijah ’s mother, some have 
supposed the two kings to have been brothers. But 
there may be some mistake in the text. Asa is praised 
by the Biblical writer for his religious zeal, which led 
him to reform the worship, and even to depose his 
motoer from her place of influence at court because of 
her idolatrous practices. Politically he took a mistaken 
course when he submitted to Benhadad of Damascus to 
secure his aid against Baasha of Israel, who had captured 
Ramab. The Temple treasures were sent to Benhadad, 
who thereupon invaded Israel, and Baasha was com- 
pelled to evacuate the threatening fortress (1 K 15*^ ). 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 14** ) credits Asa with a victory 
over an enormous force Qt Ethiopians. 2. A Levite 
il Ch 9«). H. P. Smith. 


ASADIAS (‘ J'^ is kind,’ cf. 1 Ch 3*®).— An ancestor of 
Baruch (Bar 1‘). 

ASAHEL. — 1. The youngest son of Zerulah, David’s 
sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. He was 
famous for his swiftness of foot, a much valued gift in 
ancient times. He was one of David’s thirty heroes, 
probably the third of the second three (2 8 28**). He 
was also commander of a division in David’s army 
(1 Ch 270- He was slain by Abner (2 S 2. A 

Levite, who taught the people In the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch 17“). 3. A subordinate collector of offerings and 
tithes in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 31‘»). 4. Father 

of Jonathan, who opposed Ezra’s action in connexion 
with the divorce of foreign wives (Ezr 10^*). 

A8AIAH (‘ J" hath inade’).~l. One of the deputation 
sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the prophetess, 2 K 
22‘* ( AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 34*®, 2. One of the Simeonite 

prince.s who attacked the shepherds of Gedor, 1 Ch 4“. 
3. A Merarite who took part in bringing the ark to Jeru- 
salem, 1 Ch 630 ] 56 , u, 4 . 'phe first-born of the Shilonites, 
1 Ch 93; called in Neh IR Maaseiah. 

AAANA (1 Es 5*‘). — His descendants were among the 
'temple servants’ or Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called Asnah in Ezr 23® [Neh. omits). 

ASAPH (‘gatherer’). — 1. The father of Joah, the 
‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of Hezekiah (2 K 
1818 37 etc.). 2. The ‘keeper of the king's forest,’ to 
whom king Artaxerxcs addressed a letter directing him 
to supply Nehemlah with timber (Neh 2«). 3. A Korah- 
ite (1 Ch 26‘), same as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4, The 
eponym of one of the three guilds which conducted the 
musical services of the TempltSiin the time of the Chron- 
icler (1 Ch 16 >3^ etc.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment oUj>avid, in whose reign Asaph, 
who is called ‘the see'-’ (2 Ch 293®), jj, supposed to have 
lived. At first the .\saphites alone seemed to have 
formed the Temple choir, and in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (wherever we have the memoirs of the latter 
in their original form) they are not yet reckoned among 
the Levites. At a later period they share the musical 
service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (.see Korahites). 
Pss 50 and 73-83 have the superscription le- Asaph, 
which means in all probability that they once belonged 
to the hymn-book of the .\saphite choir (see Psalms). 

ASARA (1 Es 6*>). — His sons were among the Temple 
servants or Nethinim who mturned under Zerubbabel: 
omitted in the parallel lists in Ezr. and Neh. 

ASARAMEL (AV Saramel). — A name whose meaning 
Is quite uncertain (1 Mac 14*«). See RVra. 

ASARZL (AV A8areel).~A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4W). 

ASBASARETH (1 Es 6«»). — A king of Assyria, prob- 
ably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, which 
is found in the parallel passage Ezr 4*. The AV form 
Azbazareth comes from the Vulgate. 

ASGALON. — See Ashkelon. 

ASCENSION.— The fact of our Lord’s Ascension is 
treated very scantily in the Synoptic Gospels. From 
Mt. it is entirely omitted. In the appendix to Mk. the 
words in which It is stated are rather the formula of a 
creed than the narrative of an event (Mk 16»»). Lk. 
is somewhat more circumstantial, and, though the 
chronology is uncertain, mentions the journey to the 
neighbourhood of Bethany and the disappearance of 
Christ in the act of blessing, together with the return 
of the disciples to Jerusalem (Lk 24*®-“). The 
narrative, meagre as it is, is not inconsistent with, and 
may even presuppose, the events recorded at greater 
length in Acts (R-'®). Here we learn that the scene 
was more precisely the Mount of Olives (v.®*); that 
the final convevsation, to which allusion is posslblj 
made in Mk 16», concerned the promise of the Holy 
Spirit (vv.«*»); and that the Ascension, so far as It was 
an event and therefore a subject of testimony, ioglt thA 
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(Orm of the uplifting of the bodily form of Jesus from 
the earth till it disappeared in a cloud (vv.®- *«). 
Whether this experience involved more than the separa- 
tion of Christ from immediate contact with tiie earth, 
and included His gradual recession into the upper air, 
there is nothing directly to show. The general form 
of the narrative recalls the Transfiguration (Lk Q**-*®!!). 
The words of the ‘two men in white apparel’ (v.‘®) 
suggest that the final impression was that of disappear- 
ance above the heads of the onlookers (v.^i). It will 
be noticed that, while the Markan appendix and Luke, 
unless the latter narrative is interpolated, blend fact 
and figure (Mk Ifii* ‘received up [fact] into heaven 
[partly fact, partly figure], and sat down at the right 
hand of God [figure]’; Lk ‘he parted from them 
[fact], and was carried up into heaven (partly fact, 
partly figure; but see RVm], ’ as must necessarily be the 
case where the doctrine of the Ascension is concerned; 
Acts, on the other hand, which purports to describe 
an event, rigidly keeps within the limits of testimony. 

There are certain anticipations of the Ascension in 
the Gospels which must be regarded as part of their 
witness to it. Thus Lk. introduces the account of our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem with the words ‘when 
the days were being fulfilled that he should be received 
up’ (Lk 9®^ IlVm). It is probable that the Ascension 
is here delicately blended with the Crucifixion, as 
apparently by Christ Himself in Jn 12«. Again, the 
word exodoa in Luke’s account of the Transfiguration, 
rendered in the text of RV ‘decease,’ but marg. ‘de- 
parture,’ seems to have the same double reference 
(Lk 9“). Our Lord’s predictions of the Second Coming 
*on the clouds’ (Mt 24*® 26*^^; cf. 1 Th 4‘«, Rev 1’) 
almost neces-sarily imply the Ascension. The Fourth 
Gospel, while in its accustomed manner omitting the 
story of the Ascension, probably regarded as known, 
introduces definite references to it on the part of Christ 
both before and after the Resurrection (Jn 6** 7^ 14** *« 
16** 20‘^ etc.). And if we compare statements in the 
Epistles (Eph 4», He 1* 4^^) with the Ascemsion narrative, 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that the writers accepted 
the historic fact as the basis of their teaching. To this 
must be added all those passages which speak of Jesus 
as exalted to the right hand or throne of God (Ro 8«, 
Eph !*•, He 10‘* etc.), and as returning to earth in the 
glory of the Father (Mt 253‘, Mk 8” Fh 3*o etc.). In 
connexion with the 8e8.sion, St. Peter, after mentioning 
the Resurrection, uses the expres.sion ‘having gone 
his way into heaven’ (1 P 3», cf. Jn 14®). Korean 
we omit such considerations as arise out of the fact of 
the Resurrection itself, which are satisfied only by an 
event that puts a definite period to the earthly mani- 
festation of the incarnate Christ. 

From what has been said it will appear that the 
Ascension stands on a somewhat different level from the 
Resurrection as an attested fact. Like the Virgin- 
birth, it did not form a part of the primitive preaching, 
nor does it belong to the evidences of Christianity. The 
fragment of what is thought to be a primitive hymn 
quoted in 1 Ti 3‘® somewhat curiously places ‘ preached 
among the nations’ before ‘received up in glory,' But 
It is nevertheless a fact which came within the experi- 
ence of the Apostles, and can therefore claim a measure 
of historical testimony. The Resurrection is itself 
the strongest witness to the reality of the Ascension, as 
of the Virgin-birth, nor would either in the nature of the 
case have b^n capable of winning its way to acceptance 
apart from the central faith that Jesus actually rose 
from the dead. But neither the fact itself nor its impor- 
tance to the Christian believer depends upon the produc- 
tion of evidence for its occurrence. It will not be 
seriously disputed by those who accept the Apostolic 
gospel. On the other hand, the fact that the Ascension 
was accepted in the primitive Church as the event which 
put a term to the earthly manifestation of Christ brings 
out the Resurrection in striking relief as in the full sense 


of the word a fact of history. It is the Ascension 
represented as it is in Scripture not only historically bu« 
mystically, and not the Resurrection, which might b 4 
viewed as an apotheosis or idealization of Jesus. That 
* Jesus is now living at the right hand of God ’ (Harnack) 
is not a sufficient account of the Christian belief in th4 
Resurrection in view of the Ascension narrative, which, 
even If Keira and others are right in regarding it as a 
materialization of the doctrine of the eternal Session aa 
set forth in the Epistles, becomes necessary only when 
the Resurrection is accepted in the most literal sense. 

The Ascension is the point of contact between the 
man Jesus Christ of the Gospids and the mystical Christ 
of the Epistles, preserving the historical chara<iterof the 
former and the universality of the latter In true con- 
tinuity. It enabled the disciples to identify the gift of 
Pentecost with the promise of the Holy Spirit, which 
had been specially connected with the withdrawal of 
Jesus from bodily sight and His return to the Father 
(Jn 16^, cf. 7*»). An eternal character is thus given 
to the sacrifice of the death of Christ, which becomes 
efficacious through the exaltation of His crucified and 
risen manhood (He J. G. Simpson. 

A^EKSIOR OF ISAIAH. See Apoc. Lit., p. 41*' 

ASOENT OF BLOOD (Jos 15^, RV ‘ascent of Adum- 
mim’). — The steep road from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
so called, according to Jerome, from the deeds of the 
brigands who infested t (cf. Lk 10®®); but see Adltmb«m. 

David Smith. 

A8EAS (1 Es 9”). — One of the sons of Annas who 
agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife; called iBBhijah, 
Ezr 10«. 

ASEBBBIAS (AV Asebebia). — A Levite who accom- 
panied Ezra to Jerusalem (1 Es 8<’). 

ASKBIAS (AV Asebia). — A Levite who returned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8^8). 

ASENATH. — Daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On, 
wife of Joseph and mother of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gn 41<® 8® 43*®). The name, like the other Egyptian 
names in the story of Joseph, is of a well-known late 
type, prevalent from about b.c. 950; it should probably 
be vocalized Asneit or Esneit, meaning ‘belonging to 
Neit.' Neit was the goddess of Sais, and her name 
was especially popular in names from the 26th (Saite) 
Dyn., c. B.c. 664, and onwards for some two centuries. 

Aaenath is the heroine of a remarkable Jewish and Chris- 
tian romance, in w'hich she renounces her feEu gods before 
her marriage with Joseph; it can be traced back to the 5th 
cent. A.D., and is probably a good deal earlier 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ASH. — See Fir. 

ASHAN (Jos 15« 19L 1 Ch 4« e*®).— Perhaps the 
same as Oor-ashan (wh. see). It was a town of 
Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, belonging to Simeon, 
and not far from Debir. The site is doubtful. 

ASHARELAH (AV Asarelah). — An Asaphite (1 Ch 
25*), called in v.i< Jesharelah. 

ASHBEA occurs in an obscure passage (1 Ch 4*> 
'house of A.’) where it is uncertain whether it is the 
name of a place or of a man. 

ASHBEL (‘ man of Baal ’ ) . — ^The second son of Benjamin 
(1 Ch 8>- cf. Gn. 46«, Nu 26*8). In Nu 26»» Ashbelite, 
inhabitant of Ashbel, occurs. 

ASHDOD (‘fortress’; Greek Asotus).— A city in the 
Philistine Pentapolis; not captured by Joshua (Jos 13*), 
and a refuge for the unslaughtered Anakim (Jos 11”); 
theoretically assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos IS**). 
Hither the Philistines brought the ark, and sent it 
thence to Gath, on account of an outbreak probably of 
bubonic plague (1 S 5‘-8). Uzziah attack^ the city, 
destroyed its walls, and established settlements near 
it (2 Ch 26«). The Ashdodites joined with Sanballat 
in opposing Nehemiah’s restoration of Jerusalem (Neh 
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47 ), yet some of the Jews of the period married wives 
from Ashdod, and their children spoke in its dialect 
(Neh 13** *♦). It was captured by Sargon’s cornmander- 
in-chief (Is 20>). Jeremiah, Amos, Zephaniah, and 
Zechariah speak denunciations against it. It was again 
captured by Judas Maccabreus (1 Mac 5®*), and again 
by Jonathan (10*^). The solitary reference to it in the 
NT is the record of Philip’s departure thither after the 
baptism of the Ethiopian (Ac It is identified 

with the modern Esdud, a village about two-thirds of 
the way from Jaffa to ^Askalan, and some 3 miles 
from the sea. It is on the slope of a hill, and at its 
entrance are the remains of a large mediaeval khan. 
There are fragments of ancient buildings to be found 
here and there in the modern walls. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ASHER. — 1. A town on the S. border of Manasseh 
(Jos 17^). Site unknown. 2. To 1* — Hazor, No. 1. 

ASHER. — The eighth son of Jacob, by Zilpah, Leah’s 
landmaid. Leah, joyful over his birth, named him 
‘Happy’ (Gn 30‘*). This ‘popular etymology’ 
dominates J’s thought in the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gn49*®) 
and in the ‘Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33*^). Asher’s 
territory was especially fertile and fitted to promote 
prosperity. Whether this fact operated in its naming, 
or whether the name w'as originally tliat of a divinity 
of a militant Canaanite clan mentioned frequently in 
the Tell el-Amarna letters as the MQrl abd-Ashirti 
(‘Sons of the servant of Asherah’), or whether the 
Canaanite tribe ‘Asaru, known from the inscriptions 
of the Egyptian king Seti i. (14th cent.), gave the name 
to the tribe, it is impossible to say. The two last theories 
Imply an amalgamation of original inhabitants with 
a Hebrew clan or tribe, which, probably prior to the 
entrance of the southern tribes, had found its way into 
the North. A predominance of the Gentile element 
thus introduced would account, in a measure at least, 
for the non-participation of the Asherites in the war 
against Sisera, although they are said to have sent a 
contingent to the support of Gideon in his war with the 
Midiaiiites (Jg 6** 7**), and, according to the Chronicler, 
went 40,000 strong to Hebron to aid David in his struggle 
for the kingship (1 Oh 12“). According to the earliest 
writing extant in the OT, viz., the Song of Deborah, 
the other northern tribes, Zebulun to the south and 
Naphtali to the east of it, flung themselves with fierce 
abandon against the army of Sisera, while ‘ Asher sat 
still at the haven of the sea’ (Jg 5*’* ). Accordingto 
P’s census, there were, 41.500 males ‘twenty years 
old and upw^ard’ at Sinai, and when they arrived in 
the plains of Moab they had increased to 63,400 (Nu 
26<D. 

P gives also the territorial boundaries, including the 
names of 22 cities and their dependent villages, the 
majority of which are unidentified (Jos 19**-*®; cf. 
Jg 1*^- **, and Jos 17“ J). Asher’s territory was 
gained by settlement, not by conquest (Jg 1“^ ). The 
tribe played an unimportant rOle in Israel. It Is not 
mentioned in 1 Ch 27^®® , where the tribes are enumerated 
together with their respective leaders under David. 
For the genealogies see Gn 46*^, Nu 26**, 1 Ch 7*®* . 
See also Tribes of Israel, James A. Craig. 

ASHERAH. — In RV Asherah (plur. Asherim, more 
rarely Aaheroth) appears as the tr. of a Hebrew sub- 
stantive which AV, following the LXX and Vulgate, 
had mistakenly rendered grove. By OT writers the 
word Is used in three distinct applications. 

1. The goddeM Asherah. — In several places Asherah 
must be recognized as the name of a Canaanite deity. 
Thus in 1 K 18»» we read of the prophets of Baal and of 
Asherah, in 15** (« 2 Ch 15*®) of ‘an abominable image,' 
and in 2 K„21* of ‘a graven image’ of Asherah, also of 
the sacrificial vessels used in her worship (23*), while 
Jg 3^ speaks of the Baalim and the Asheroth. These 
references, it must be allowed, are not all of equal value 


for the critical historian and some of our foremost 
authorities have hitherto declined to admit the existence 
of a Canaanite goddess Asherah, regarding the name as 
a mere literary personification of the asherah or sacred 
pole (see § 3), or as due to a confusion with Astarte 
(cf. Jg 3’ with 2‘*). 

In the last few years, however, a variety of monu- 
mental evidence has come to light (see Lagrange, Etudes 
8ur les religions semitiques * (1905), 119 ff.) — the latest 
from the soil of Palestine itself in a cuneiform tablet 
found at Taanach — showing that a goddess Ashirat or 
Asherah was worshipped from a remote antiquity by 
the Western Semites. There need be no hesitation, 
therefore, in accepting the above passages as evidence of 
her worship in OT times, even within the Temple itself. 

The relation, as to name, history, and attributes, of 
this early Canaanite goddess to the powerful Semitic 
deity named Ishtar by the Babylonians, and Ashtart 
(OT ‘Ashtoreth’) by the Phoenicians, is still obscure 
(see KAT^, Index; Lagrange, op. cit.). The latter in 
any case gradually displaced the former in Canaan. 

2. An image of Asherah. — The graven image of 
Asherah set up by Manasseh in the Temple (2 K 21*), 
when destroyed by Josiah, is simply termed the asherah 
(2 K 23*). Like the idols described by the prophet 
of the Exile (Is 41 7 44^*® ), it evidently consisted of a 
core of wood overlaid with precious metal, since it 
could be at once burned and ‘stamped to powder’ 
(cf. 2 Ch 15‘* for the corresponding image of Maacah), 
and was periodically decorated with woven hangings 
(Luc. ‘tunics’) by the women votaries of Asherah 
(2 K 237 ). There is therefore good warrant for seeing 
in the asherah which Ahab set up in the temple of Baal 
at Samaria (cf. 1 K 16** with 2 K 1()“) — according to 
the emended text of the latter passage it was burned 
by Jehu but was soon restored (13*)— something of 
greater consequence than a mere post or pole. It must 
have been a celebrated image of the godde.ss. 

3. A symbol of Asherah. — In the remaining pas.sages 
of OT the asherah is the name of a prominent, if not 
indispensable, object associated with the altar and the 
mazzlbah (see Pili.ar) in the worship of the Canaanite 
high places. It was made of w^ood (.Ig 6**), and could 
be planted in the ground (Dt 10*‘), plucked up or cut 
down (Mic 5‘*, Ex 34'*), and burned with fire (Dt 12»). 
Accordingly the asherah is now held to have been a 
wooden post or pole having symbolical significance in 
the Canaanite cults. How far it re.sembled the similar 
emblems figured in representations of Babylonian and 
Phoenician rites can only be conjectured. 

When the Hebrews occupied Canaan, the local 
sanctuaries became seats of the worship of J'”, at which 
the adjuncts of sacred pole and pillar continued as 
before. The disastrous result. s of this incorporation of 
heathen elements led to the donun(iatlon of the asherahs 
by the prophetic exponents of Israel’s religion (Ex 34>», 
Jer 17*. Mic 5'*'-, and esp. Dt 7* 12*® 16*'), and to 
their ultimate abolition (2 K 18* 23*® ). 

4. Significance of the asherah. — The theory at present 

most in favour among OT scholars finds in the asherahs 
or sacred poles the substitutes of the sacred trees uni- 
versally revered by the early Semites. This theory, 
however, is not only improbable in view of the fact 
that the asherahs are found Iw'.side or under such sacred 
trees (Jer ’\7», 1 K 14“ 2 K 17'®), but has been dis- 
credited by the proved existence of the goddess Asherah. 
In the earliest periorl of the Semitic occupation of 
Canaan (c. b.c. 2500-2000), this deity probably shared 
with Baal (cf. Jg 3^ 6“ etc.) the chief worship of the 
immigrants, particularly as the goddess of fertility, in 
which aspect her place was later usurped by Astarte. 
In thif early aniconic age, the wooden post was her 
symbol as the stone pillar was of Baal. Bearing her 
name, it passed by gradual stages Into the complete 
eikdn o* anthropomorphic image of the deity as In 
Samaria and Jerusalem. A. H. S. Kennedy. 
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ASHES. — Ashes on the head formed one of the ordinary 
tokens of mourning for the dead (st‘e Mourning Cubtomb 
as of private (2 8 13i9) and national humiliation (Neh 9*, 

1 Mac 3<7). The penitent and the afflicted might also 
sit (Job 2», Jon 3«) or even wallow in ashes (Jer 6 », 
Ezk 27 »‘'). In 1 K 203«' we must, with RV, read 
‘headband’ (wh. see) for ‘ashes.’ 

In a figurative sense the term ‘ashes’ is often used 
to signify evanescence, worthlessness, insignificance 
(Gn 1827, Job 30‘®). ‘Proverbs of ashes’ (13‘* RV) 
is Job’s equivalent for the modern ‘rot.’ For the use 
of ashes in the priestly ritual see Red Heifer. 

A. R. 8 . Kennedy. 

ASHHUR (AV Ashur). — The ‘father’ of Tekoa (1 Ch 
2« 4»). 

ASHHyiA. — A god whoso form of worship is unknown, 
and who has been identified with the Phomician Eshmun 
and the Babylonian Tashinitu. As Hamath, the god’s 
seat of worsliip (2 K 17’*“), was occupied by the Hittites, 
the deity was probably non-Sernitic. N. Koenig. 

ASHKFiLON (Greek Ascalon). — A city of the Philis- 
tine Penlapolis. It is mentioned several times in 
the Tell el-Afriarna correspondence. According to Jos 
13'\ it was left uncorntuered ; but the interpolated 
passage, Jg l'\ enumerates it among the places captured 
by Israel. It is doubtful whether 8 amson took the 
spoil with which he paid his wages (Jg 14‘“) from this 
city, which is two days’ journey from Timnath, or 
from a similarly styled villages much nearer at hand, 
now pOvSsibly represenl(‘d in name by Khurbet 'Askalan, 
near Tdl Zakariyn, it is referred to in the story of 
the return of the ark (1 8 6 *’), and in David’s lament 
(2 8 and with the other Philistine cities is made 
an object of demimdalion l)y various prophets. Here 
Jonathan Maccabams was honourably received (1 Mac 
j ()86 and it was the birthplace' of Herod the Great. 
It was capturc'd by the ('rusaders, hut rttcaplured by the 
Muslims after the battle of Hattin Extensive remains 
of ancient buildings still exist oi\ the site, which retains 
the name of ‘A.skdlan-. numerous fragments of statues 
etc., are found by the natives from time to time. 

K. A. 8. Macalibter. 

ASHKENAZ in Gn 10 ’’ (1 Ch 1 «) appears as a son of 
Gorner (wh. see), which means apparently that the 
name reprt;senls a people akin to the Cimmerians, an 
Indo-European p(?oph‘ v\ ho made trouble for the Assyrians 
in and about Armenia in the later days of their empire, 
in the 7tU cent. u.c. In Jer 5127 Ashkenaz iscoupled 
with Ararat and Minni. The view now generally 
accepted by scholars is that Ashkenaz in the Hebrew 
text is a slight misreading for Asbkuz, an important 
tribe akin to tin; Cimmerians who had to do with 
Esarhaddon and Ashurhanipal, tlie last great kings of 
Assyria, the naiin; api>earing in the inscriptions as 
Ashgaz. Further, it is probable that the iSkgthoi, 
‘Scythians,’ represent the same people and word. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ASHNAH.—Two unknown sites of towns in Judah 
(Jos 153^ and 

ASHPENAZ.~The chief of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs 
(Dn H). 

ASHTAROTH.— This city (pi. of Ashtoreth (wh. seel), 
originally held by Og, king of Bashari (Dt H. Jos 9‘® 
J 24 131 a. 81 )^ later captured by the Israelites and by 
them awarded to the Gershonites (Jos 2127 Be-eshterah, 
‘dwelling (or temple] of Ashtoreth’; cf, l! 1 Ch. 6 ^, 
which reads Ashtaeoth), might, without contradicting 
Biblical records, be identitit^d with Ashteroth-karnaim 
(wh. see). However, a statement found in Eusebius 
One masticon favours the view that the names desig- 
nate two localities. Eust'biiis relates that there were 
at his time two villages of the same name, separated 
by a distance of 9 miles, lying between Adara (Ldrei) 
and Abila: viz., (1) Ashtaroth, the ancient city of 
Og, 6 miles from Abila, and (2) Karnaim Ashtaroth, 


a village in the corner of Bashan, where Job’s vlhagt 
is shown (cf. Book of Jubilees 29‘®). Eusebius’ 
Karnaim Ashtaroth evidently lay in the corner or 
angle formed by the rivers Nahr er-Rukkad and 
Shari'at d-Manadireh, in which vicinity tradition places 
Uz, Job’s fatherland. At long. 36® E., lat. 32® 60' N., on 
the Bashan plateau, stands I'ell (‘hill’) 'Ashtard, whose 
strategical value, as shown by the ruins, was recognized 
in the Middle Ages. Its base is watered by the Moyet 
en-Nebl AyyUb (‘ stream of the prophet Job ’). Following 
this rivulet's course for 2i miles N.N.E., passing through 
the Hammam AyyUb (‘Job’s bath’), is found its source, 
a spring said to have welled forth when Job in his 
impatience stamped upon the ground. In the immediate 
vicinity towards the 8 ., Job’s grave is shown. Further- 
more, upon the hill at whose base these two places 
are situated lies the village of Sa'dlyeh or Sheikh Sa'd 
whose mosque contains the Sakhret AyyUb, a large 
ba.salt boulder against which Job is said to have leant 
while receiving his friends. Indeed, i of a mile 8 . of 
Sa dlyeh at el-Merkez, another grave (modern) of Job 
is shown, and a Der (‘monastery’) AyyUb, according 
to tradition built by the Ghassanide Arnr i., is known 
to have existed. Eusebius’ Ashtaroth must then have 
been in the proximity of Muzerib, 9i miles 8 , of Sa'dlyeh, 
and 8 miles N.W. of Adara, almost the distance of the 
Onomaslicon. Even Tell Ash'arl, 4i miles 8 . of 7'eU 
‘Ashtard, protected on the one side by the Yannuk, 
on the second by a chasm, and showing evidencres of 
having been fortified by a triple wall on the third, is 
admirably situated for a royal stronghold. 

None of these modern place-names, with the excep- 
tion of Tell ‘ Ashtard, is lingui.stically related to the 
‘Ashtaroth and ‘Asliteroth-karnaim of the Bible and the 
Onomastieon, The description of ‘Ashteroth-karnaim 
(2 Mac 1227^ , cf. 1 Mac as a place hard to besiege 
and difficult of access because of numerous passes 
leading to it, in whose territory a temple was situated, 
is applicable to Sa' dlyeh or to Tell 'Ashtard or even 
to 7'cll Ash'arl, whose double peak at the 8 . summit 
is partly responsible for the translation of the name 
* A.shtaroth of (near) the double peak’ (see Ashtoreth). 
The similarity of name between Tell 'Ashtard and 
‘Ashteroth-karnaim, even though Tell ' Ashtard does not 
lie directly between Adara and Abila, and lacks, with 
the other places, narrow passes, would favour the 
identification of ‘Ashteroth-karnaim with Tell 'Ashtard, 
and hence, according to the distances of Eu.sebius, the 
location of ‘Ashtaroth near Muzerib, However, until 
the ancient name of Muzerib is known, and the various 
sites excavated, a definite determination of the location 
of these cities, and even of the difference between them, 
must remain impossible. N. Koenig. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM.— The scene of Chedor- 
laoiner’s defeat of the Rephairn (Gn 14^). It is perhaps 
mentioned in Am (EV ‘Have we not taken to us 
horns (Karnaim) by our own strength ? ’). It is identical 
with Camion or Oamain, after whose capture, in b.c. 164, 
Judas Maccaba^us destroyed the temple of Atargatls 
(wh. see), whither the inhabitants had fled for refuge 
(2 Mac 122*^ , cf. 1 Mac For interpretation of 

name see Ashtoreth, and for location, Ashtaroth. 

N. Koenig. 

ASHTORETH.— This deity, especially known as the 
Sidonian goddess for whom Solomon erected a shrine, 
later destroyed by Josiah (1 K IH 2 K 23‘3), was 
worshipped by all Semitic nations. In her temple at 
Ashkelon, the Philistines hung the armour of Saul 
(1 8 31*®). In Bashan, the cities Ashtaroth or Be-eshterah 
and Ashteroth-karnaim presumably 'erived their names 
from the fact that various Ashioreth-cults were located 
there. At Ashteroth-karnaim (’hor.. 3 d Ashtaroth’) one 
might even be justified in supposing from the name 
that ‘Ashtoreth was represented with the horns of 
a cow or a ram. Mesha, king of Moab, dedicated his 
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lirlaoners to a composite goddess * Ashtar*Chemosh. 
Indeed, her existence in 8. Arabia is evidenced by the 
probably eauivaient male god 'Athtar. In Abyssinia, 
she was called Astar; in Assyria and Babylonia, Ishtar 
(used also in the pi. ishtardti to denote ‘goddesses,* 
ct, * Ashtaroth, Jg 10®, 1 8 7‘» 12*o); in Syria, 
* Athar. and in Phoenicia, ‘ Astart, whence the Hebrew 
^Ashtoreth. with the vowels ot bdsheth (‘shameful 
thing’) substituted for the original. See Molech. 
Baal.. 

The character of this goddess, concerning which 
the OT makes no direct statement, is most clearly 
depicted in the Assyro-Babylonian literature. Here 
she appears as the gt^dess of fertility, productiveness, 
and love on the one hand, and of war, death, and decay 
on the other, a personification of the earth as it passes 
through the summer and winter seasons. To her the 
sixth month, Elul, the height of the summer, is sacred. 
In this month, through her powers, the ripening of 
vegetable life takes place, represented by Tammuz, 
whose coming is heralded by Ish tar’s festival in Ab. 
the fifth month. From this period of the year, the 
crops and verdure gradually decay, and finally dis- 
appear in the winter. Thus, since Ishtar has failed 
to sustain the life which her powers had created, popular 
t>elief made her the cause of death and decay. She 
therefore became a destructive goddess, who visited 
with disease those who disobeyed her commands, and 
even a goddess of war (cf. 1 S 31^®). However, filled 
with remorse, because she had destroyed the vegetable 
life (»“Tammuz, the consort of her youth), she sets out 
to the lower world in search of healing waters to revive 
Tammuz. During this quest (winter) the propagation 
of all life ceases. Successful in her search, she brings 
forth the new verdure, and once more assumes the 
r61e of a merciful goddess, to whom all life is due. 

At a later period, when all gods had obtained a fixed 
position to each other and the necessity of assigning 
an abode to them was felt, the gods were identified 
with the heavenly bodies. Thus Ishtar was given the 
planet Venus, whose appearance at certain seasons 
as morning-star and at other times as evening-star 
paralleled the growth and decay of nature. Hence, 
in accordance with one theological school of the Baby- 
lonians, wliich considered Sin (moon) the ruler of the 
luminaries of the night, Ishtar was also known as the 
'daughter of Sin.' By others she was designated as 
'daughter of Anu (lord of heaven),' and even as the 
‘sister of Sharaash (sun),' since, as the evening-star 
Venus disappears in the west, and reappears in the 
east to be called the morning-star. 

The cults of this goddess were extant at various 
localities of Babylonia and Assyria. At some of these, 
both phases of her character were worshipped, side by 
side, with equality ; at others, more importance was 
attached to one of her aspects. Thus at Uruk (Erech) 
in her temple E-Anna (‘house of heaven') she was 
both a goddess of fertility and a martial deity in 
whose service were Kizreti, Ukhati, and Kharimati, the 
priestesses of Ishtar. At Agade, Calah, and Babylon 
greater stress seems to have been laid upon the milder 
aspect, and it is doubtless with the worship of this 
side of Ishtar's nature that the religious prostitution 
mentioned by Greek writers was connected (Hdt. 1. 199; 
Strab. XVI. 1. 20; Ep. Jerem. ; Luc. de Dea Syr, 
6 f.). Among the Assyrians, three Ishtars, viz., Ishtar 
of Nineveh, Ishtar of Kldmuru (temple at Nineveh), 
and Ishtar of Arbela, were especially worshipped. This 
warrior-nation naturally dwelt upon the martial aspect 
of the deity almost to the exclusion of her milder side 
as a mother-goddess, and accorded to her a position 
next to Asbur, their national god. Indeed, Ishtar was 
even designate as his wife, and since he ruled over 
the iyiQi (spirits of heaven), so she was said to be 
‘mighty over the Anunnaki* (spirits of the earth). 

Thus Ishtar is the goddess whom Ashur-nazir-pal 


(b.c. 1800) aptly calls ‘queen of the gods, into whose 
hands are delivered the commands of the great gods, 
lady of Nineveh, daughter of Sin, sister of Shamash, 
who rules ail kingdoms, who determines decrees, the 
goddess of the universe, lady of heaven and earth, who 
hears petitions, heeds sighs; the merciful goddess who 
loves justice.’ Equally does Esarhaddon’s claim, that 
it was ‘ Ishtar, the lady of onslaught and battle,’ who 
stood at his side and broke his enemies’ bows, apply 
to this deity — a goddess, to whom the penitent in the 
anguish of his soul prays — 

‘Bes'des thee there is no guiding deity. 

I impl9re thee to look upon me and hear my sighs. 
Proclaim peace, and may thy soul be appeased. 

How long, O my Lady, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me. 

Like doves, I lament, I satiate myself with sighs.’ 

N. Koenio. 

ASHURBANIPAL. — Son and successor of Esarhaddon 
on the throne of Assyria, b.c. 668-626. He is usually 
identified with Asnappar, Ezr. 4‘®. He included 
Manasseh of Judah among his tributaries, and kept an 
Assyrian garrison at Gezer. See Assyria, Osnappar. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ASHURITES. — One of the tribes over whom Ish- 
bosheth ruled (2 S 2®). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (Asshur) nor the Arabian tribe 
Asshurim (Gn 25*) cAn be intended. The Pesh. and 
Viilg. read ‘the Geshurites,’ whose territory bordered 
on that of Gilead (Jos 12® 13”), and who might liiere- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an inde- 
pendent kingdom at this time (cf. 2 8 3* 13*’), so that 
Ishbosheth could not have exercised control over it. 
We should probably read hd-Aahiri ‘the Asherites.’ 
i.e. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg 1«). 

ASHVATH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7**). 

ASIA . — In the NT this word invariably means the 
Roman provint^e Asia, which embraced roughly the 
western third of the peninsula wliich we call Asia Minor. 
It was bounded on the N.E. by the province of Bithynia, 
on the E. by the province of Galatia, on the S. by the 
province of Lycia, and had been ceded to the Romans 
by the will of the Pergatnenian king Attains iii. in 
B.c. 133. The following ethnic districts were in this 
province — Mysia, Lydia, Western Phrygia, and ('aria. 
The province was the riche.st, and, with the one ex<!ep- 
tlon of Africa, its equal, the most important In the Roman 
Empire. It was governed by a proconsul of tlie higher 
grade, with three/egrari under him. Ephesus, Pergamum, 
and Smyrna were its principal cities. St. Paul’s preach- 
ing in Ephesus was the most powerful cau.se of the 
spread of the gospel In this province, and the Epistle 
‘to the Ephesian.?’ is probably a circular letter to all 
the churches in it. Seven are enumerated in Rev 1-3, 
which is post-Pauline. A. Souter. 

AfiZAROH. — The form of the word is parallel with 
Lyciarch, Bithyniarch, etc., but the signification is by no 
means certain. The title of Asiarch could be held In 
conjunction with any civil office, and with the high 
priesthood of a particular city, but the high priest of 
Asia and the Asiarch were probably not Identical; for 
there was only one high priest of Asia at a time, but 
there were a number of Asiarchs, as Ac 19*^ shows, even 
in one city. The honour lasted one year, but re-election 
was possible. It was held in connexion with the Koinon 
(Council) of the province, the main duty of which was to 
regulate the worship of Rome and of the Emperor; and 
the Asiarchs were probably the deputies to the Council 
elected by the towns. A. Souter. 

AHIBIAS (1 Es 9>®).— One of the sons of Phoros or 
Parosh who agreed to put away hhs ‘strange’ wife; 
answering to Malchijah (2) in Ezr 10*®. 

ASUX, — 1. Grandfather of Jehu a Simeonite * prince ’ 
(1 Cb 4>®). 2. One of five writers employed by Kara 
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io transcribe the Law (2 Es U^). 3. (AV Asael) An 

ancestor of Tobit (To 10- 

ASIPHA (1 Es 52 ®). — His sons were amon^r the Temple 
servants who returned with Zerubbabel; called Hasu* 
pha, Ezr 2*\ Neh 7«. 

ASMODJEUS, the 'evil demon’ of To 3. 6. 8, appears 
freely In the Talmud as Ashmedai, which popular 
Btymolosy connected with skQmad, ‘ to destroy.' It is 
fairly certain, however, that it is the Avestan Alsma 
dcdiva, ‘fury demon,’ conspicuous from the earliest to 
the latest parts of the Parsi scriptures. It would seem 
that the Book of Tobit is really a Median folk-story, 
adapted for edification by a Jew, with sundry uncom- 
prehended features of the original left unchanged. For 
these see 'Zoroastrianism' in Hastings’ DB, § 4. In 
the Talmud Ashmcdai is king of the Shldxn, demons 
supposed to be mortal, and of either sex. 

James Hope Moulton. 

ASNAH. — The lu^ad of a family of Nethinim which 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2®®, 1 Es 

ASMAPPER. — See Osnappar. 

ASOH (1 Es 9*5). His sons were among those who 
out away their ‘strange’ wives; called Haahujn, 
Ezr 10a». 

ASP. — See Serpent. 

ASPALATHUS (Sir 24>6).~The name of an aromatic 
a.ssoclated with cinnamon in tiie passage cited, but 
impossible to identify. It is probable that there W'ere 
I wo or more i)lants, and more than one vegetable product, 
known by this name. 

ASPATHA. (Est 90 —The third son of Haman, put 
to death by the Jews. 

ASPHALT. — See Bitumen. 

ASPHAR (1 Mac 9*'*).-- A pool in the desert of Tekoa, 
or Jeshimon, where Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees 
encamped. The site is not known with certainty, 
although it may plausibly be identified with the mod. 
Blr SelhUb, a reservoir 6 miles W.S.W. of Engedi. 

ASPHARASUS (l Es r)«).~()ne of the leaders of the 
return under Zerubbabel, called Mispar, Ezr 2*, and 
Mi&pereth. Neh V. 

ASRIEL (in AV of 1 Ch Ashriel).— A Mana.ssite 
fJos 17*. Nu 26«; in the latter the patronymic Asrielite 
occurs). 

ASS (hamDr: ‘she-ass,’ 'athon (Gr. onos of both 
sexes): ‘young a.ss' or 'colt.' *ayir [Gr. pOfosj; ‘wild 
as.s,’ pere* and ' arbdfi ) .—The ass (Arab, hamar) is 
the most univor.sally useful domesticated animal in 
Palestine. On it tiie fellah rides to his day’s work, 
with it he ploughs ids fields, threshes out his corn, and 
at last carries home the harvest (Neh 13**). Whole 
groups of donkeys traverse every road carrying corn 
(Gn 42* *’), fire- wood (Gn 223), provisions (1 S 16*®), 
skins of water or basket.s full of sand, stone or refuse. 
A group of such animals are so accustomed to keep 
together that they would do so even if running awray 
(18 9* »®). The little a.ss carrying the barley, which leads 
every train of camels, Is a characteristic sight. When- 
ever the traveller journeys through tlie land, the braying 
of the ass is as familiar a sound as the barking of the 
village dog. The man of mwierate means when journey- 
ing rides an ass, often astride his bedding and clothes, 
as doubtless was done by many a Scripture character 
(Nu Jos 15‘", 1 S 25*®'*, 2 S 17“ 19* etc.). 

A well-trained ass will get over the ground rapidly at a 
pace more comfortable tlian that of an ordinary horse; 
it is also very sure-footed. The man of position in the 
town, the sheikh of the mosque, lawyer or medical 
man — indeed, any peaceful citizen — is considered suit- 
ably mounted on donkey-back, especially if the animal is 
white (Jg 6*®). A well-bred white ass fetches a higher 
price than a fairly good horse. A she-ass (Arab, ’ator) 


Is preferred (Nu 22*'-“, 1 8 9«. 2 K 1 Ch 27*«), 

because quieter and more easily left tied up; a strong 
male is almost uncontrollable at times, and gives vent 
to the most dismal brays as he catches sight of female 
asses. The castrated animal is not often seen, because 
frequently wanting in ‘go’ and very timid. She-asses 
are also, when of valuable breed, prized for breeding 
purposes. The common ass is brown, sometimes 
almost black or grey. Skeletons of asses are not 
uncommon by the high-road sides, and the jawbone 
might be a not unhandy weapon in an emergency 
(Jg 16'®, where the play on the word ‘ass’ [hamdr] and 
‘heap’ jfmmdr] should be noticed). Although the ass 
was forbidden food to the Jews, we read (2 K 6*) that 
‘an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces of ^ver* 
in the extremity of famine In besieged Samaria. In 
ploughing, the modern fellahin actually seem to prefer 
to yoke together an ox and an ass, or a camel and an 
ass (contrast Dt 22*®). The idea of the stupidity of tha 
ass is the same in the East as in the West. 

The young ass (Is 30® “) or colt (Job 11» Zee 9®. 
Lk 19“ etc.), the Arab, jahsh^ is referred to several 
times. Little colts of very tender age trot beside their 
mothers, and soon have small burdens put on them. 
They should not be regularly ridden for three years. 
The young asses in the Bible are all apparently old 
enough for riding or burden-bearing. 

Wild asses are not to-day found in Palestine, though, 
it is said, plentiful in the deserts to the East (Job 24®). 
where they roam in herds and run with extraordinary 
fieetness (Job 39®). Ishraael is compared in his wild- 
ness and freedom to a wild ass (Gn 16**), while Issachar 
is a wild ass subdued (49*® «). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

A8SAMTAS (AV Assanias). — One of twelve priests 
entrusted with the holy vessels on the return to Je- 
rusalem, 1 Es 8®®. 

ASSAPHIOTH (AVAxaphion), 1 E8 5“.~<His descend- 
ants returned with Zerubbabel among the sons of 
Solomon’s servants. Galled Hassophareth, Ezr 2*®; 
Sophereth. Neh 7®*. 

ASSASSINS. THE.— In the time of Felix a band of 
robbers so named disturbed Judaea. They are 
mentioned in Ac 21** {sicarii, AV 'murderers’). 
Josephus says that at Felix's suggestion they murdered 
Jonathan .son of Ananus, the high priest ( Ant. xx. viii. 5). 
They took a leading part in tiie Jewish War. See art. 
Egyptian (The). A. J. Maclean. 

ASSEBCBLY. — See Congregation. 

ASSHUR. — See Assyria. 

ASSHURIM. — The Asshurlra, Letushim, Leummlm 
(Gn 25*) were Arabian tribes, supposed to be descended 
from Abraham and Keturah through Dedan. By the 
Asshurim the Targum understood dwellers in encamp- 
ments to be meant. A tribe A’shur appears on two 
Mimean inscriptions. J. Taylor, 

ASSIDEANS. — See Hastd^sans. 

ASSm.— 1. A son of Korah (Ex 6“, 1 Ch 6«). 2. A 
son of Ebiosaph (1 Ch 6“ **). 3. A son of Jeconiah 
(AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3**). It is probable, however, 
that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah the captive.' 

ASSOS.— A town over half a mile from the Gulf of 
Adramyttium (in Mysla, province of Asia), in a splendid 
position on a hill about 770 feet high at its highest 
point. The fortifications are amongst the most excellent 
of their kind. It passed through various hands before 
it was from b.c. 334-241 under Alexander the Great 
and his successors, and from b.c, 241-133 under the 
Pergameuian dynasty. At the last date it became 
Roman (see Asia). It was the birth-place of the Stoic 
Cleanthes. St. Paul went from Troas to Assos by the 
land-route on his last visit to Asia (Ac 20**^ ). 

A. SOUTEH. 

ASSUMPTION OT MOSES.— See Apoc. Lrr., p. 40'>. 
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ASSURANCE. — The word is used both in an objective 
and a subjective sense, according as it denotes the 
ground of confidence or the actual experience. When 
St. Paul declares at Athens (Ac that (lod has 

appointed Christ to judge the world, and ‘has given 
assurance’ of this unto all men by raising liitn from 
the dead, it is an objective assurance that he means, 
for he knew very well that all men were not personally 
assured of the fact of the Resurrection. In 2 Ti 3^^ 
again, Timothy’s assurance of the things he has learned 
is Identified with the outward authority of the person 
from whom he has received them. For the most part, 
however, ‘assurance’ in Scripture denotes not an 
objective authority or fact, but a reality of inward 
experience. The w'ord occurs once in OT (Is 32^’ AV), 
and quite characteristically assurance is there repre- 
sented as the effect of righteousness. In NT assurance 
iplerophoria) is an accompaniment and result of the 
gospel (1 Th !*»). And the assurance produced by the 
gospel is not intellectual merely, or emotional merely, 
or practical merely, it fills and satisfies the whole inner 
man. There is a full assurance of understanding 
(Col 22), and a full assurance of faith (He 10'^; cf. 2 Ti 
1^2), and a full assurance of hope (He G"). [Cf. IH RV, 
where the last two forms of assurance run into each 
other — faith itself becoming the assurance (hypostasis) 
or underlying ground of hope]. But there is also an 
assurance of love (1 Jn 3‘»); love being, however, not 
a mere feeling but a practical social faculty, a love of 
deed and truth that ministers in all good things to its 
brethren (vv. »->«). Thus on a higher plane — the 
plane of that Christian love which i.s the fulfilling of 
the Law—we come back to the prophetic ideal of an 
Inward peace and assurance which are the effects of 
righteousness. 

In any doctrine of assurance a distinction must 
again be recognized between an objective and a sub- 
jective assurance. The grounds of Christian assurance 
as presented in the gospel arc absolute, and if faith were 
merely intellectual assent, every believing man w^ould 
be fully assured of his sah'ation. But, as a positive 
experience, assurance must be distinguishc^d from 
saving faith (cf. 1 Co 927 ). Yet the Spirit witnesses 
with our spirit that we are the children of God (Ro 8‘“); 
and those in whom the consciousness of that witness is 
dim and faint should seek with more diligence to grow 
in faith and hope and love and understanding also, that 
thereby they may make their calling and election sure 
(2 P 1‘®). J. C. Lambert. 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA.— I. Arbyria. — 1. 
Nattzral features and Civilization. — Strictly speaking, 
Assyria was a small district bounded on the N. and E. by 
the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan, on the W. 
by the Tigris, on the S. by the Upi>er Zab. The W. 
bank of the Tigris was early included, and the limits of 
the kingdom gradually extended till the Empire included 
all Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and parts of Asia 
Minor and Egypt. The term ‘ Assyria,’ therefore, was 
widely different in meaning at different periods. The 
earliest capital was Asshur, on the W. of the Tigris, 
between the mouths of the Upper and Lower Zab. The 
above-named district, a natural stronghold, wa.s the 
nucleus of the countr>\ For the most part hilly, with 
well-watered valleys and a wide plain along the Tigris, 
It was fertile and populous. The cities Calah at the 
junction of the Upper Zab, Nineveh on the ChOser, 
Dur-Sargon to the N.E., Imgur-Bel S.E., Tarbis to the 
N.W., and Arbeia between the rivers Zab, were the 
most noted In Assyria itself. 

The climate was temperate. The slopes of the hills 
were well wooded with oak, plane, and pine; the plains 
and valleys produced fig.s, olives, and vines. Wheat, 
barley, and millet were cultivated. In the days of the 
Empire the orchards were stocked with trees, among 
which have been recognized date palms, orange, lemon. 


pomegranate, apricot, mulberry, and other fruits. A 
great variety of vegetables were grown in the gardens, 
ificluding l»eanK, peas, cucumbers, onions, lentils. The 
hills furnished plenty of excellent building stone, the 
soft alabaster s]>eeially lent itself to the decoration of 
halls with sculptures in low reli<‘f, while fine marbles, 
hard limestone, conglomerate and basalt, were worked 
into stone vessels, pillars, altars, etc. Iron, lead, and 
copper were obtainable In the mountains near. The 
lion and wild ox, the boar, deer, gazelle, goat, and hare 
were hunted. The wild ass, mountain sheep, bear, fox, 
jackal, and many other less easily recognized animals are 
named. The eagle, bustard, crane, stork, wild goose, 
various ducks, partridge, plover, the dove, raven, 
swallow', are named; besides many other birds. Fish 
were plentiful. The Assyrians had domesticated oxen, 
asses, sheep, goats, and dog3. Camels and horses were 
introduced from abroad. 

The Assyrians belonged to the North Semitic group, 
being closely akin to the Aramamns, PliaTiicians, and 
Hebrews. Like the other Mesopotamian States, Assyria 
early came under the predominating influence of 
Babylonia. According to Gn 10", Nimrod went out 
from the land of Shinar into Assyria and built Nineveh, 
etc. That Babyloman colonies settled in Assyria is prob- 
able, but it is not clear that they found a non-Semitic 
population there. The Assyrians of historic times were 
more robust, warlike, ‘fierce’ (Is 33"^), than the mild, 
industrial Babylonians. This may have been due to 
the influence of climate and incessant warfare; but it 
may indicate a different race. The culture and religion 
of Assyria were <*s.senf ially Babylonian, .‘fave for the 
predominance of the national god Aslnir. The king w as 
a despot at home, general of the army abroad, and he 
rarely missed an annual expe<liiion to exact tribute 
or plunder some State. The whole organization of the 
State w’aa essentially military. The literature was 
borrowed from Babylonia, and to the library of the last 
great king, Ashurbanipal, we owe most of the Babylonian 
classics. The A.ssyrians were historians more than the 
Babylonians, and they invented a chronology which i.s 
the basis of all dating for Western Asia. I’liey were a 
predator^' race, and amas.sed the spoils of all Meisopotamia 
in their treasure-hou.ses, but they at least learned to 
value what they had stolen. Tlu‘ enormous influx of 
manufactured articles from abroad and the military 
demands prevented a genuinely native indu.strial de- 
vfilopment, but the Assyrians made splenditi use of 
foreign talent. In later times, the land bec’arne peopled 
by captives, while the drain upon Die As.syrian army 
to conquer, garrison, colonize, and hold down Hie vast 
Empire probably robbed the country of resisting power. 

2. History. — The excavations conduct e«l at Nineveh 
and Calah by Layard, 1845 to 1851; by Botta at 
Khorsabarl, 1843-1845; continued by Rassam, G. 
Smith, and others up to the pn'.sent time; the edition of 
the inscriptions by Rawdinson, Norris, and Smith, and 
the decipherment of them by Rawllnson, HiM(;k.s, and 
Oppert, have rendered available for the history of 
Assyria a mass of material as yet only partially digested. 
Every' year fre.sh evidence is <liscovered by explorers 
in the East, and the wide-.spread intluence of .Assyria 
may be illustratefl by the discovery of a steh* of Sargon 
in Cypru.s, a stele of Esarhaddon at Zinjerli on the 
borders of Cilicia, a letter from Ashur-uballit, king of 
Assyria, to Arnenophis iv., king of Egypt, at Tell el- 
Amarna in Egypt, of statues of As.syrlari kings at Nahr- 
el-Kelb near Beyrout. Besides tins primary source of 
history, chiefly contemporaneous with the events it 
records, we have scattered Incidental notices in the 
historical and prophetical books of the OT giving an 
important external view, and some records in the 
Greek and Latin cla.ssics, mostly too late and uncritical 
to be of direct value. Owing to the intimate connexion 
of Assyria and Babylonia, a great deal may be treated 
as common matter, but it will conduce to clearness to 
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separate their history. Some of the common sources 
for history will be noticed here. 

(a) Chronology. — (a) Year-names . — The Babylonians 
gave each year a name. Thus the names of the first 
four years of the reign of Hammurabi are: (1) the 
year in which Hammurabi became king; (2) the year 
in which Hammurabi established the heart of the 
land in righteousness; (3) the year in which the throne 
of Nannar was made; (4) the year in which the wall 
of Malgii was destroy(*(i. These dates, or year-names, 
were decided ujjon and notice sent round to the prin- 
cipal districts, early each year. Thus we know that 
the date, or year-name, to be used for the eighth year 
of Samsu-iluna was sent as far as the Lebanon, where 
the tablet giving the. order was found. Until the new 
year-name was known, the year was dated ‘the year 
after' the last known date. Thus the fourth year 
of Hammurabi would be called ‘the year after that in 
which the throne, of Nannar w'as made.’ The scribes 
kept a record of these dates, and a long list of year- 
names, in two recensions, has been published, which, if 
perfect, would have given the year-names from Sumu-abi 
to the tenth year of Ammi-zaduga. It was natural that 
the same idt^ograin M i: slioiild denote ‘ year ’ and ‘ name.’ 
When, therefore, this list counts 43 MU to the reign 
of Harmnurabi, we do not know' that he reigned ‘43 
years,' hut only that he used 43 year-names in his reign. 
We know that the same year was so rin times eall€?d i>y 
two fliffereni names. When, therefore, the King’s Li.st 
gives him a ndgn of So years, we may explain the di.s- 
crepaney by supposing Unit the list of year-names 
givt'S only the number of separate names. As a year- 
naim* often mentions a campaign, it seems most unlikely 
that it. could have been gi^•enat the beginningof the year, 
still mort; w licu it records such an event as the fall of a 
city. The list of year-names records some event, 
usually doiuf.siic*, religious, or military, for each year, 
and consfMpu'ntly has been called a ‘chronicle,’ This 
system of dating occurs as early us Sargon i. Its 
ambiguity for f\itun‘ generations is obvious. The 
kings of J.ar.sa de\ t lofH'fl an era, tin* years being called 
the tirst, .second, etc. (U{) to the 3t)th), ‘after the capture 
of Isin.’ Jri the t liird dytiasty the mt-t hod of dating by the 
year of the king’s r<‘ign was introduced. If a king died 
in the 2()th year of Ids reign, he is saiil to have reigned 
20 j'ears. The remainder of the year was ‘ the accession 
year’ of his succe.ssor, and his first year was that begin- 
ning on the tirsl of Ni.sun after his accession. Thus over 
a long scries of yt'ars, the sum of the reigns is accurately 
the length in yeurs, excei)t for the margin at the beginning 
and end; it is exact to a year. 

(fl) Ejtonum ('<tu(m . — The Assyrians devised a modi- 
fication of the year-name which avoided all difficully. 
They named i*ach year after a particular oflicial, who 
could he s(‘Iected at the beginning of the year, which 
was calletl his Uinmu or eponyrny. The particular 
official for each year was originally selected by lot 
ipGru), but later a lixed order was followed, the king, 
the. Tartan, the chief of the levy, the chief scribe, etc., 
then the. governors of the chief cities. As the Empire 
extended, the goverjiors of such distant places as Car- 
cheniish, Jlazappa, Kjiinmuh, or even Samaria, became 
eponytns. J.ater still the order seems to be quite 
arbitrary, and may have been a royal choice. Li.sts of 
these officials, in their actual order of succession, known 
as the Eponym Canons, were drawn ui>, are fairly 
complete from n.c. 91 1 to n.c. 008. and can be restored 
to B.c. 648. This method of dating is at least as early 
as Arlk-dPn-ilu, and was in use in Cappadocia, possibly 
much earlier. A very large number of names of Eponynis 
are known, whic h are not in llie Canons, but as yet they 
can rarely be dated. 

(y) Chronologiail ,s'hnrmcnhs.--This system, however, 
provided an accurate means of dating, and w’arrants 
great reliance on the statements of the kings as to the 
dates of events long before their times. Provided 


that they had access to earlier Eponym Canons than 
we possess, there is no reason why they should not be 
exact. Later kings were not disinclined to give such 
chronological statements. Thus Shalmaneser i. states 
that Erishum built the temple of Ashur, in Aashur, 
which Shamshi-Adad rebuilt 159 years later, but which 
was destroyed 580 years later by a fire and built afresh 
by him. The king does not state in which year of 
either of the reigns these events took place. Esar- 
haddon also state.s that the temple was built by Erishum, 
restored by Shamshi-Adad, sou of Bel-kabi, and again 
by Shalrnane.ser i, 434 years later, and again by himself. 
The former statement may be preferred, as Shalmaneser 
I. was much nearer to the events, and it is easier to 
reconcile with other statements. Sennacherib’s Bavian 
inscription states that he recovered the gwis of Ekallati, 
which had btien carried away by Marduk-nadin-ahe, 
king of Akkad, in the days of Tiglath-pileser i., 418 
years before, thus dating both Marduk-nadin-ahe and 
Tiglath-pileser i. at about b.c. 1107. Tiglath-pileser i. 
tells us that he rebuilt the temple of Ashur and Adad 
which had been pulled dowm by his great-grandfather 
Ashiir-dan i., 60 years before, and had then stood 
641 years since its foundation by Shani.shi-Adad, son 
of Ishme.-Dagan. This puts Shamshi-Adad about b.c. 
1820 and Ashnr-dan about 1 1 70. Sennacherib also states 
that a seal captured from Babylon by Tukulli-Ninib i. 
had been carried aw ay to Babylon again and was brought 
back by him 600 years later. Thi.s puts Tukulti-Ninib i. 
about 13. c. 1280. Ashurbanipal states that on his 
capture of Susa he brought back the image of Nana, 
which had been carried oft by Kudur-nanhundi, 1636 
years before. This puts an invasion of Babylon at 
B.c. 2275. A boundary stone dated in the 4th year 
of Brl-nadin-apli states that from Gulki.shar, probably 
the sixth king of the second Babylonian Dynasty, to 
Nebuchadrezzar i. there were 696 years. This puts 
Gulkishar about b.c. 1820. Nabonidns states that he 
restored a temple in Sippara, whicli had not been restored 
since Bhagarakti-shuriash, 800 years before. This puts 
that king about b.c. 1350. Further, that Naram-Sin, 
son of Sargon i., was 3200 years before him, w'hich dates 
Naram-Sin about B.c. 3750. Further, that Hammurabi 
lived 700 years before Bunia-buriash. This dates 
Hammurabi about b.c. 2100, or b.c. 2150, according as 
we understand Burna-buriash i. or ii. to be intendcjcl. 
It is evident that all such dates are vague. The numbers 
may be only approximate, 600 for 560 or 640, say. 
Further, we do not know from which year of the w'riter’s 
reign to reckon, nor to which year of the king named. 
This may add a further margin of uncertainty, 

(5) The Kings’ LiM, Ptolemy’s Canon, Eponym List . — 
The Babylonian Kings’ List, if complete, would have 
given the names of the kings of Babylonia from the 
First Dynasty down to the last native ruler, Nabonidus, 
with the lengths of their reigns. It does furnish these 
particulars for long periods. The famous Canon of 
Ptolemy begins with Nabonasvsar, b.c. 747, and gives 
the names of the kings, including the Assyrians Poros 
(Tiglath-pile.ser iii,), Sargon, and Esarliaddon, with 
the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus, then the 
Achaemenids to Alexander the Great, the Ptolernys and 
Romans, so connecting with w'ell-known dates. The 
Eponym Canon lists record the eclipse of b.c. 763, and 
their dates are thus fixed. So far as they overlap, the 
last three sources agree exactly. We may then trust 
the Eponym Canons to b.c. 911 and the Kings’ List 
wherever preserved. 

(«) Genealogies, Date Doeuments , — The kings usually 
mention their father and grandfather by name; often 
an earlier ancestor, or predecessor, naming his father, 
and w'e are thus enabled to trace back a dynasty from 
father to son over long periods. Unfortunately we are 
rarely told by them how long a king reigned, but where 
we have documents dated by the year of his reign, 
we can say he reigned at least so many years. 
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In t»oth ABsyrian and Babylonian history there are still more open to question. A * conquest * meant little more 
wide gaps, but exploration is continually filling them up. than a raid successful in exacting tribute. The Assyrians, 
The German explorations at Asshur added quite 20 new however, gradually learnt to consolidate their conquests, 
names to the list of Assyrian rulers. It is dangerous to They planted colonies of Assyrian people, endowing 
argue that, because we do not know all the rulers in them with conquered lands. They transported the 

a certain period, it ought to be reduced in length. It is people of a conquered State to some other part of the 

as yet Impossible to reconcile all the data, because we Empire, allotting them lands and houses, vineyards and 
are not sure of the kings referred to. We already gardens, even cattle, and so endeavoured to destroy 
know five or six of the same name, and it may well be national spirit and produce a blended population of one 

that we mistake the reference. language and one civilization. The weakness of the 

(^) Synchronous History . — The so-called Synchronous plan lay in the heavy taxation which prevented loyal 
History of Assyria and Babylonia dealt with the wars attachment. The population of the Empire had no 
and rectification of boundaries between the two countries objection to the substitution of one master for another. 
from B.c. 1400 to B.c. 1150 and b.c. 900 to b.c, 800; and The demands on the subject States for men and supplies 
the Babylonian Chronicle gave the names and lengths for the incessant wars weakened all without attaching 
of reign of the kings of Assyria, Babylonia, and Elam any. The population of Assyria proper was insutticient 
from B.c. 744 to b.c. 668. These establish a number of to officer and garrison so large an empire, and ever> 
synchronisms, besides making considerable contribu- change of monarch was the signal for rebellion in al 
tions to the history. outlying parts. A new dynasty usually had to recon 

The bulk of the history is derived from the inscriptions quer most of the Empire. Civil war occurred severaj 
of the kings themselves. Here there is an often remarked times, and always led to great weakness, finally rendering 
difference between Assyrian and Babylonian usage, the Empire an easy prey to the invader. 

The former are usually very full concerning the wars The following table of monarchs is compiled fron' 
of conquest, the latter almost entirely concerned with the above-mentioned materials. Where the relation- 
temple buildings or domestic affairs, such as palaces, ship of two kings is known, it is indicated by S for 
walls, canals, etc. Many Assyrian kings arrange their ‘son,’ B for ‘brother,’ of the preceding king. When two 

campaigns in chronological order, forming what are kings are known to be contemporaries =« is placed 

called Annals. Others are content to sum up their con- between their names. Probable dates of accession are 
quests In a list of lands subdued. We rarely have any- given with a qtiery, known dates without. Where a 

thing like Annals from Babylonia, figure with + is placed after a name it indicates rnoiiu- 

The value to be attached to these Inscriptions is very mentally attested minimum length of reign, thus 25 + 
various. They are contemporary, and for geography means ‘at least 25 years.’ The lengths of reigns in 
invaluable. A king would hardly boast of conquering the Year List or Chronicle for the First Dynasty are 
a country which did not exist. The historical value is given in brackets. 

B.c. I. First Dynasty op Babylon. Fatesis of Asshur. wX. 


2396? 

Sumu-abi 

15(14) 


2382? 

Sumu -la-el 

35(36) 


2347 ? 

Zabum, S 

14 


2333 7 

Apil-Sin, S 

18 


2325? 

Sin-muballit, S 

30(20) 


2285? 

Hammurabi, S 

65f43) 

»=» Sbamshi-Adad I. 

2230 7 

Samsu-ilCma, S 

35(38) 

Ushpia 

2195? 

AbSshu, S 

25 

Kikla 

2170 7 

Ammi-satana, 8 

25 

Kate-Ashir 

2145? 

Ammi-jsaduga, S 

21 

Shalim-ahum, 8 

2124? 

Samsu-aatana, B 

II, Dynasty or Uru-azao. 

31 

Ilu-shuma, S 

Erishum, 8 

2093 7 

Ilu-ma-ilu 

60 

Ikunum, S 

2033? 

Itti-ili-ibi 

55 

Shar-kenkate-Ashir 

1978? 

Damki-ilishu 

36 

Ishme-Dagan i. 

1942? 

Ish-ki-bal 

15 

Ashur-nirari i. 8 

1927 7 

Shuahshi, B 

27 

Bel-kabi 

1900? 

Gulkiahar 

55 

Shamshi-Adad ii. 8 

1845? 

Peahgal-daramash, S 

50 

Igur-kapkapi 
Snamflhj-Adad in, 8 

1795? 

A-dara-kalama, S 

28 

1767? 

Akur-ul-anna 

26 

Ishme-Dagan ii. 

1741? 

Melam-kurkurra 

7 

Shamshi-Adad iv. 8 

1734? 

Ea-gamil 

III. Kassite Dynasty. 

9 

Kings of Assyria. 

1725? 

Gandash 

16 

Adasi 

1709? 

Agum 1 . S 

22 

B6l-ibni, S 

1687? 

Agu-iashi 

Adshi, S 

22 

B5)-kapkapi 

1665? 

8 

Sulllu 

1657 7 

Adumetaah 

Taazigurumash 

Agum II. 8 

Kuri^zu 1. 8 

Melianihu i. 8 

Marduk-apliddina i. S 

Kara-indash i. 

Buma-buriash i. 8 

Kara-indash ii. 

Kadaahman -harbe i. 

Na«i-bugash 

Kurigalsu u. 


Ashur-rabi, S 
Ashur-nirari ii. 8 
Aahur-rim-nishfishu, 8 

Puzur-Ashur i. 
Ashur-nirari iii. 

■■ Ashur-bel-nishSshu, 8 
■» Puzur-Ashur ii. 

Adad .... 
Ashur-nadin-ahi 
Erba-Adad i. 8 
Ashur-uballit i.8 
Ashur-nadin-ahe 
-• Ashur-uballit u. 8 


epi 
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III. Kassitb Dynasty — coni. 


Lbnqth 

OF R£10N. 


Kings of Assyria — corU* 


Buma-buriash ii. S 
Kurigaizu iii. S 
Nazi-maruttash, S 
Kadash man -Tu rgu 
Kadashman-Bel 
Kudnr-B5l 

1356 ? Shagarakti-shuriash, S 
BitiliaRhu, S 
B6l-nadin-shum 

Kadaahman-harbe ii. 

Adad-shuni-iddina 

Adad-shum-usur 


Melishihu ii. 

Marduk-apliddina ii. 

Zamama-Hhum-iddina 

B6l-iiadin-ahi 

IV. Dynasty of Isin. 
Mard u k-ahe-e rba 
(Unknown name) 
NabO-kudur-usur i. 

BSl-midin-apli 
Marduk-naain-ah6 
Marduk-ahapik-zeri 
Adad-apliddina 
Marduk .... 

Marduk-zCr .... 

NabQ-shum .... 

V. Dynasty of the Sealand. 
Simbar-shihu 
Ea-mukCn-z6n 
Kasbshu-nadin~ahi 


25 + 

26 
24 
16 

6 
9 
23 
8 

■! 

30 


4* 

4- 

4- 


15 

13 

1 

3 


ragl-nirari, S 
LArik-dSn-ilu, S 
Adad-nirari i. S 


Shulmanu-ashared i. S 
Tukulti-Ninib i. 8 
Ashur-nazir-apli i. S 
-ABhur-nimri iv. 
NabQ-dan 

N inib-t ukulti-Ashur 
Ashur-shum-lishir 
-Bel-kudur-usur 
r Erba-Adad ii. 
LNinib-apil-Esharra, 8 
Ashur-dan i. 8 


17 

6 

4 4- 
10 4- 


22 

H 

13 

g 


Mutakkil-Nusku, S 

A.shur-r68h-i8hi, 8 

Tukulti-apil-Esharra I. 8 
Ashur-b^l-kala. S 
Shamahi-Adad v. B 
Ashur-dan ii. B 
Adad-nirari ii. 8 
Ashur-n&zir-apli il. 


18 

6 mo. 
3 


VI. Dynasty of Bazi. 
Eulmash-shakin-Hhum 
Ninib-kudur-usur 
Shilanum-shuqamuna 

VII. Dynasty of Elam. 

An Elamite 

VIII. Dynasty of Babyl>on. 
NabQ-mukln-apU 
Unknown 

Shamash-mudammik 
NabQ-shum-ishkun i. J 

879 7 NabQ-apliddina 

Marduk-shiirn-iddina, 8 _ 

861 ? Marduk-balatsu-ikbi 

Bau-ah-iddina J 

Marduk .... 

Nabu-shum-ishkun ii. 

747 NabQ-nasir 
733 Nabu-nftdin-z§r 
731 NabQ-shum-ul^ 

IX. Dynasty of Shashi* 

731 Ukln-z6r 

729 PtUu Dynasty of Tinu 

727 Ululai 

721 Marduk-apliddina iii. 

710 Sharru-kfenu ii. 

704 Sin-ahe-erba 

Marduk-zakir-shum 
Marduk-apliddina iii. (returned) 
702 B6l-ibni 
700 Aahur-nadin-shum 
693 Nergal-ushezib 
692 Musndzib-Marduk 
689 Sin-ahe-erba 
681 Ashur-ahiddin 
667 Bhamash-shum-ukln ”1 

648 I^ndal&nu J 

X. Chald.«:an Dynasty. 
626 NabQ-aplu-usur 
604 Nabtt-kudur-usur ii. 8 
661 Amel-Marduk, 8 
660 Nergal-shar-usur 
666 Labashi-Marduk 
656 NabQ-riS.’id 
639 Oct. 10. FaU of Babylon 


17 

3 

3 mo. 


6 


36 

8 mo. 


31 4- 


8 4- 
2 

42 days 


12 ^ 

1 mo. 

9 mo. 

2 
6 
1 
3 

7 -J 


21 

43 

2 

3 

16 


6 ,^ 


Ashur-kirbi 


Adad-nirari in. 
Tukulti-apil-Esharra n. S 
Ashur-dan ni. S 
Adad-nirari iv. 8 
Tukult-i-Ninib ii. 8 
rAshiir-nazir-apli in. 8 
|_Shulmfi.nu-oshared U. 8 
Shamahi-Adad vi, 8 
Adad-nirari v. S 
Shulm^nu-ashared ill. S 
Ashur-dan iv. 

Adad-nirari vi. S 
Ashur-nirari v. 8 
Tukuiti-apil-Esharra m. 


8hulm5nu-ashared iv. 
Sharru-k6nu ii 

Sin-ahe-erba, 8 


Ashur-ahiddin. 8 
Ashur-b&ni-apu, 8 
-Ashur-etil-ilani. 8, 4+ 
Sin-Bhar-ishkun. B, 7 + 
-FaU of Nineveh 




1310 

1 


1107 


0141 

911 

889 

884 

858 

823 

810 

781 

771 

763 

753 

745 


727 

722 


705 


681 

66S 

626 

r 

606 
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<6) Early traditions. — We may dismiss as mythical 
the Assyrian claim that Nineveh was foiintied directly 
after the Creation, but it points to a tradition of im- 
memorial antiquity. Sar^on daime^d to have been 
preceded or his throne by .'i")!) rulers of Assyria; but 
even if ht^ counted ancient Babylonian overlords of 
Assyria, we have no nu'aiis of chec'king hi.s figures. 
Sennacherib professed to trace his lineage back to 
Gilgamesh, Eat)ani, and Humbaba, tlie heroes of the 
Babylonian National Epic, through such ancient 
rulers as Egiba, La’iti-Ashur, Ashur-gamilia, Shamash- 
sululishu, etc., whose names are not otherwise known. 
The reference made by Gudea to his having built a 
temple for Nana (^Ishtar) in Nineveh may be meant 
for the Babylonian city of the same name, and an 
inscription of Dungi found in Nineveh might have 
been carried there by Assyrian conquerors. 

(c) Earliest menhon. — Hammurabi, however, in one 
of his letters refers to troops in Assyria, and in the 
prologue to his ctslebrated code of laws states that he 
‘returned to Asshur its gracious protecting deity and 
made glorious the name of Ishtar in her temple at 
Nineveh.’ As these benefactions are placed after the 
benefits conferred on the Babylonian cities, we may 
conclude that Asshur and Nineveh were subject to 
him, and that tlu* deity referred to had been carried 
off by invaders, periiaps the Elamites, or Kassites. 
A conleii\porary letter mentions a defaulting debtor 
as having goTie to Assyria. These are the earliest 
references to the country. 

(d) Karliesi rulers . — The earliest rulers of Assyria 
styled themselves ' patesi of Asshur.’ The title was 
that borne by the city rulers of Babylonia, Its Assyrian 
equivalent was ishshakku, and it often interchanges 
with shangU, ‘priest.’ It was still borne by the 
kings of Assyria, but while it designated them then 
as ‘chief priest’ of the nation, we may conclude 
that when u.sed alone it implied that its bearer was 
subject to some king. Hence it has usually been 
supposed that the patesi of Asshur w^as subject to 
Babylonia. In the fourth year of Hammurabi one 
Shamshi-Adad is named in a way that suggests his 
being the patesi of Asshur, subject to Hammurabi. We 
know the names of many of those rulers. Thus Ushpia 
was the founder of the temple of Ashur in the city of 
Asshur, and may be the earliest of all. Kikia, who may 
be the same as Kiki-Bel otherwise known, founded the 
city wall of Asshur. and may be as early, if not earlier. 
The title descended from father to son for five genera- 
•ons, of whom we put Erishurn as early as b.c. 2000. 
Then we know some pairs, father and son, of whom the 
last Ishme-Dagan ii. and Shamshi-Adad iv. are about 
^.c. 1820. The order in w'hich these groups are arranged 
Is at present purely conjectural, and we know nothing 
of the intervals between them. Shamshi-Adad ii., 
son of BPi-kabi, should be some sixty years before 
Shamshi-Adad iv. 

(c) Early kings . — We do not know the exact date 
at which Assyria achieved her indei)endence of Baby- 
lon, but it may well have synchronized with the Kassite 
conquest of Babylonia, or have contributed to it. A 
possible reference to the ‘war of independence’ is 
contained in a tablet which names a great conflict 
between the king of Babylon and the prince of Assyria, 
to whom the title ‘king’ is not conceded, which 
ended in the spoils of Babylon being carried to Assyria; 
but we are given no names to date events. Esarhaddon 
traced his descent from Adasi, father of B€I-ibni, * who 
founded the kingdom of Assyria.’ If we credit this, 
Adasi or Bel-ibni was the first ‘king.’ Adad-nirari iii. 
states that Bel-kapkapi was an early king who lived be- 
fore Sulilu. It is doubtful whether the group of three, 
Ashur-rabi, Ashur-nirari ii„ and Ashur-rira-nish€shu, the 
last of whom restored the city wall of Asshur, should 
not be put before the ‘kings.’ As Ashur-bei-nisheshu 
restored the wall of the ‘Newtown’ of Asshur, which a 


I Puzur- Ashur had founded, we must put a Fuzur-Ashui 
1 . before, him. The interval of time we do not know, 
but a city wall surely lasted years before the reign of 
Ashur-bel-nish0shu’s father, Ashur-nirari in. 

if) Relations with Egypt and Babylonia. — About b.c. 
1500 an Assyrian ruler sent gifts to Thothmes in., in hit 
24th and 30th years; but we are not told which king. 
The synchronous history now comes to our aid. Ashur- 
bel-nisheshu made a treaty with Kara-iiidash i. as to 
the boundaries of the two countries: a few years later 
Puzur-Ashur ii. made a fresh treaty with Buriia-buriash i. 
Ashur-uballit names Erba-Adad i. his father and Ashur- 
nadin-abi his grandfather, in the inscription on the 
bricks of a well he made in Asshur. Adad-nirari i 
names Puzur-Ashur, Ashur-bel-iiishfshu, Erba-Adaa 
and Adad . . . , in this order, as builders at the wall of 
‘Newtown.’ But the Ashur-uballit who wrote to Arneiio 
phis iv. ill the Tell el-Ainarna tablets says that his 
father Ashur-iiadiii-ahe was in friendly relationship 
with Ameiiophis in., and he was followed by his son 
Bel-nirari, whose son was Arik-dfn-ilu and grandson 
Adad-nirari i., who names this Adad. . . . He must 
therefore follow' Ashur-uballit i. 

{g) Extension to the West. — .\shur-uballit ii. gave his 
daughter Muballitat-Sherua to Buriia-buriash i. to wife. 
Her son Kadashman-harbe i. succeeded to the throne 
of Babylon, bnl ttu* Kassites reAielled against him, put 
him to dealli and set up a Kassile, Nazi-bugasU. Asbur 
ubalUt invaded Babylonia, iie\>osed the pretender, ana 
set Kurigaizu n., anotbei son of Burna-buriasb, on the 
throne. Witli Asher-ubailit also begins Assyrian history 
proper — the expansion to the W., which was so fateful 
for Palestine, In thi^ time of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
Egypt was the overlord of Palestine, but already Mitaiini, 
the Hittites, and further to the east Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, were treating with Egypt on equal terms. Tush- 
ratta, king of Mitanni, offered to send Ishtar of Nineveh 
to Amenoplus iii. This has been taken to mean that 
Mitanni then ruled over Nineveh; it may mean only that 
Ishtar of Nineveh was W'or8hii)ped in Mitanni. But 
Asluir-uballit wrested Melitia from Mitanni, and con- 
quered the Shubari to the N.W. of Assyria. Hence 
he probably ruled Nine\ eh al.so. Bel-nirari was attacked 
by Kurigaizu iii, at 8ugagu on the Zalzallat, but 
defeated him and inadt‘ a fri'sh boundary settlement. 
Arik-den-ilu (often read Pudi-ilu) conquered N., E., and 
W.. penetrating as far a.s Halab on the Habor, subduing 
Turuku, Nigimtu, Gntitmi, Uie Aranueans, Alilami, and 
the Bedouin HUti. Adad-nirari i. was, early in his reign, 
defeated by Kurigaizu iii., ami lost the southern con- 
quests of his predecessors, but later conquered Gutiuin, 
the Lullumi and Shubari, turned the tables by defeat- 
ing Nazi-niaruttash, and rectified Ids boundary to the 
S. (Ill the W, he extended his eomi nests over Haran 
to the Euphrates. Shalmane.ser i. (Shulmanu-ashared) 
crossed the upper waters of the Tigris, placed Assyrian 
colonies among the tribes to the N., wsubdued tht 
Ararnaians of Upper Mesopotamia, took Melitia, the 
capdtal of Hani, defeated the Hittites, Ahlami, Musrl, 
and Suti, captured Haran and ra vaged up toCarchernish. 
He made Calah his capital, and restored the temple of 
Ishtar at Nineveh. He first bore the title shar kishsfidti, 
supposed to mark the conquest of Haran. 

(h) Capture of Babylon. — Tukultl-Ninib i, conquered 
Gutium, the Shubari, 40 kings of Nairi, the Ukuinanl, 
ElhQnia, Sharnida, Mehri, Kurhi, Kummuh, the Push* 
she, Mumme, Alzi, Madani, Nihani, Alaia, Arzl, Puru- 
kuzzi. His chief triumph, however, was over Babylon. 
He defeated and captured Bitiliashu, and took him 
prisoner to Assyria, ruling Babyloida seven years by 
his nominees. The first, Bei-nadin-shura, ruled eighteen 
months. Elam now appeared on the scene, invaded 
Babylonia, and a Kassite, Kadashman-harbe ii., was set 
up. After eighteen months more, Tukulti-Niiiib i. took 
Babylon, slew its people with the sword and set up 
Adad-shum-iddina. who ruled six years. TukuUi-Nlnib 
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deported the god Marduk to Assyria and carried off | 
great spoil from Esaggila, his temple in Babylon. Among 
other things he carried off a seal of lapis lazuli, which 
had belonged to Shagarakti-shuriash, father of Bitiliashu, 
and engraved his own name and titles on it. It was 
afterwards carried back to Babylon, whence Sennacherib 
brought it once PiOre 600 years later. We thus get a 
date B.c. 1289, which must fall either in Tukulti-Ninib’s 
reign or in that of Ninib-tukultl-Ashur’s, 16 (?) years 
later, when Marduk was carried back to Babylon. 
After Adad-shum-iddina had reigned six years, the 
Kassites and Babylonians set Adad-shurn-usur on ‘his 
father’s throne.’ Tukulti-Ninib had built a city called 
Kar-Tukulti-Niiiib, close to Asshur, which he intended 
for a new capital, but that evidently estranged his own 
people, for his son Ashur-nazir-apli i. rebelled against 
him. besieged him In a hou.se in his new city, and iinally 
killed him. Of the reign of the parricide we know 
nothing. Adad-shurn-usur corresponded with two kings 
of Assyria, Ashur-nirari iv. and NabQ-dan, who appear 
to be reigning both at the same time. Perhaps they 
were sons of Tukulti-Ninib i., or it may be another 
Adad-shurn-usur who was their contemporary. They 
ar» usually placed here, but we know nothing further 
about them. It was Ninib-tukulti-Ashur who carried 
back Marduk, and perhaps the seal above named, to 
Babylon. Possibly he took refuge from Ashur-shum- 
llshir. There is much doubt about this period, but 
Adad-shurn-usur lived to defeat and kill Btl-kndur-u.sur. 
Erba-Adad ii. is known only as father of Ninib-apil- 
Esharra, whom Tiglath-j)ileser i. calls ‘ a powerful king 
that truly shepherded the hosts of Assyria.’ He was 
besieged by Adad-shum-iisur in Asshur. Ashur-dan i. 
defeated Zamama-shum-iddina and captured several 
Babylonian cities, carrying off much spoil to Assyria. 
He had a long reign. We know little of Mutakkil- 
Nusku. A.shur-rCish-ishi began to re\ive the military 
glories of Assyria, conquering the Ahlami, Gutium and 
Lullumi. He then invaded Babylonia, and Nebuchad- 
rezzar I. attacked him in A.ssyria, but w'as defeated and 
lost his commander-in-chief. 

(i) Tiglath-pUcuer etc. — Tukulti-apil-Esharra (Tig- 

lath-pileser) i. has left us very full accounts of a long reign 
and series of conquests; chiefly in Upper Mesopotamia 
along the base of the (Caucasus, Armenia, and W. to the 
N. E. corner of the Mediterranean, 'in all 42 countries 
with their princes.’ The Bedouin SQti were driven 
back across the Euphrates. The Babylonian king 
Marduk-nUdin-ahe invaded the S. of As.syria and carried 
off the gods of Ekallute, but, after two years’ lighting, 
Tiglath-pileser defeated him and captured the chief 
cities of North Babylonia, including Sippara and 
Babylon itself. He was no le.ss di.stingui.shed by his 
restorations of home cities, and he acclimatized all sorts of 
useful trees and plants. Ashur-bfd-kala.Sharnshi-Adadv., 
and Ashur-d&n ii., sons of Tiglath-pileser, followed on the 
throne, but in what order is not known. Adad-nirarl ii. 
was son of Ashur-dan ii., and Ashur-nazir-apli ii. was 
son of Shamshi-Adad v.; but beyond these relationships 
nothing much is known of them. Shalmaneser ii. tells 
us that he recaptured Pitru and Mitkunu on the far 
side of the Euphrates, which Tiglath-pileser had taken, 
but which were lost to Assyria in the reign of Ashur- 
kirbi. As Shalmaneser’s six predecessors cannot be 
separated, it is usual to put A.shur-kirbi here. Whether 
the king llu-hirbe who set up his image near the Amanus, 
also named by Shalmaneser, be the same or an earlier 
and more successful conqueror, is not yet clear. The 
interval between Tiglath-pileser i. and Ashur-nirari iv., 
with whom accurate chronology begins, also contained 
Adad-nirari XII., Tukultl-apil-Esharra ii., and Ashur-dan 
HI., as known from genealogical notices, but as there is 
a gap of unknown extent at the commencement of the 
8th Dynasty of Babylon, we cannot tell its length or 
how many things are still unknown to us. Adad-nirari 
warred with Shamash-mudammik and NabQ-shum- 


ishkun of Babylon; Tukulti-Ninib ii. continued the 
subjugation of the mountaineers N. of Assyria, gradually 
winning back the limpire of Tiglath-pileser i. 

With Asliur-nazir-apll iii. began a fresh tide of 
Assyrian conquest, b.c. 885. He rebuilt Calah, and 
made it his capital. The small Aramaean State of Blt- 
Adini, between the Balih and Euphrates, held out 
against him, but he conquered the Mannai, KlrrQr, 
and ZamQa between Lake Van and Lake Urmia. Car- 
chemish, Unki (‘Amk), or Hattin on the Orontes were 
raided, and the army reached the Lebanon. Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were fain to buy off the 
conqueror. Ashur-nilzir-apli had invaded the Baby- 
lonian sphere of influence, and NabQ-apIi-iddina sent hit 
brother Zabdanu to support his allies. Ashur-nazir-apli 
took Zabdanu and 3000 troops pri.soners. 

(j) Shalvianeser II., etc . — The reign of Shalmaneser ii., 
his son arul .successor, was one long campaign. He 
records 33 separate expeditions, and began to annex his 
conquests by placing governors over the conquerea 
districts. The Armenian Empire now began to bar 
Assyria’s progress north. Assyria now first appeared or 
Israel’s horizon as a threatening danger. Shalmaneser a 
celebrated bronze doors at Balawat and the Black Obelisk 
give us pictures of scenes in his reign. They represent 
ambassadors from Girzan near Lake Urmia, from JahQa 
(Jehu) of Israel, from Musri, from Marduk-aplu-usur 
of Suhi, and from Karparunda of Hattin. This Musri 
Is N.E. of Cilicia (1 K HP**), wlience Solomon brought his 
horses. Shalmaneser invaded Kuft in Cilicia, and Tabal 
(Tubal), where he annexed the silver, salt, and alabaster 
works. He reached Tarzi (TarsJis, the birthplace 
St. Paul). To the N.E. he peneiiated ParsQa, the original 
Persia, In Babylonia, NabQ-apli-iddina was deposed 
by his son, Marduk-shurn-icldina, against whom arose 
his brother Marduk-bCl-usate, who held the southern 
Stales of the Sealand, already peopled by the Chal- 
deans. Shalmaneser invaded Babylonia, and, passing 
to the E., besieged Marduk-bPl-usate in M?-turnat, 
drove him from one strongliold to anolht?r, and finaliy 
killed him and all his partisans. In the r61e of a friend 
of Babylon, Shalmaneser visited the chief cities and 
sacrificed to the gods, captured mo.st of the southern 
States, and laid tliem under tribute. 

Shalmaneser’s campaign against Hamath on the 
Orontes took place in b.c. 854. The fall of Bit-Adini 
had roused all N. Syria to make a stand. At Karkar 
the Assyrian army liad against them a truly wonderful 
combination. 

Chariots. Horsemen. Foot. 


Bir-idri of Damascus . 1200 1200 20,000 

Irhulini of Hamath . . 700 700 10,000 

Ahabbu of Sir’ll . . 2000 . . 10,000 

The Gul (KuC) .... . . 500 

Masri ..... . . 1,000 

Irkanat ... 10 . . 10,000 

Matin-ba’al of Arvad . . . . . 200 

Usanat ..... . . 200 

Adunu-ba’al of Shiana . 30 . . 10,000 

Ba’jsa of Ammon . . .. 1,000 

Gindibu the Arab . . 1000 Camels. 


The presence of Ahab in this battle in which Shalmaneser 
claims to have won the victory is most interesting. 
The battle was not productive of any settled results, 
as Shalmaneser had to fight the same foes in b.c. 849 
and again in b.c. 846. In b.c. 842 Shalmaneser defeated 
Hazael, besieged him in Damascus, and carried off the 
spoils of Malaha, his residence. At this time he received 
tribute from Tyre, Sidon, and Jehu, ‘of the house of 
Ornri.’ Jehu’s tribute is interesting — it includes silver, 
gold, a ves.sel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking 
cups, golden beakers, tin, a sceptre, and bedolach. 

Shalmaneser's last years were clouded by the rebellion 
of his son Ashur-danin-apU, who alienated more than 
half the Empire, and was not subdued by the successor 
to the throne, his brother Shamshi-Adad vi., till after 
eight years’ struggle. He may be considered actual king 
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lor those eight years. Shamshl-Adad had to fight the 
Babylonian kings Bau-ah-iddina and Marduk-balatsu- 
ikbi. He warred in Chaldsea and advanced into Media 
as far as Mt. Elvend to secure the Mannai and ParsQa 
against the rising power of Armenia. Adad-nirari v. 
penetrated Media right up to the Caspian Sea. Armenia 
had pushed W. and secured Hani-rabbat and DaiCni, 
old conquests of Assyria. Adad-nirari v., however, 
fought several campaigns in the West. From the 
upper part of the Euphrates to the land of Hatti (N. 
Syria), Amurri (N. Palestine), Tyre, Sidon, the land of 
Ornri (Israel), Udurnu (Edom), and Palastu (Philistla), 
to the Mediterranean, he exacted tribute. He besieged 
Mari’a, king of Damascus, in his capital, captured it 
and carried off rich spoil. These expeditions may be 
placed in b.c. 804 and b.c. 797. 

(fc) Tiglath-pileser IIL — Armenia was steadily rising 
in power, and Assyria gradually lost all its northern 
conquests in Upper Mesopotamia; under Ashur-nirari v. 
the dynasty fell and a new line came to the throne in 
Tiglath-pileser iii., b.c. 745. The world of small States 
had given way to a few strong kingdoms; the Chaldaeans 
were strongly forcing their way into lower Babylonia; 
in the north, Armenia was powerful and ready to 
threaten W. Syria; Egypt was awaking and anxious 
to interfere in Palestine. Assyria and Babylonia bade 
fair to fall a prey to stronger nations, when Tiglath- 
pileser III. roused the old energy. The Arama?ans 
were pouring into Babylonia, filled the Tigris basin from 
the lower Zab to the Uknu, and htdd some of the most 
celebrated cities of Akkad. Tiglath-pileser scourged them 
into subjection, and deported multitudes to the N.E. 
hills. The Medes were set in order, and then Tiglath- 
pileser turned to the west. The new kingdom of Arpad 
was strongly supported by Armenia, and Tiglath-pileser 
swept to the right into Kummuh, and took the Armenians 
in the rear. He crushed them, and for the time was 
left to deal with the West. Arpad took three years to 
reduce: then gradually all N. Syria came into Assj^ian 
hands, b.c. 740. Hamath allied itself with Azrijahu 
of laudl (Azariah of Judah?) and Panammu of Samal. 
Tiglath-pileser broke up th,^ coalition, devastated 
Hamath, and made the district an Assyrian province. 
The Southern States hastened to avoid invasion by paying 
tribute. Menahem of Israel, Zabibi of Arabia, Razunnu 
(Rezon) of Damascus, Hiram of Tyre are noteworthy; 
but Gebal, Carchemish, Hamath, Militia, Tabal, Kullani 
(Calno, Is 10») also submitted, b.c. 738. In b.c. 734 
Hanno of Gaza was defeated. In b.c. 733-732 Damascus 
was besieged and taken, Israel was invaded, the whole 
of Naphtali taken, and Pekah had to pay heavy toll. 
In b.c.731 he was murdered, and Tiglath-pileser acknowl- 
edged Hosea as successor. Ammon, Moab, Ashkelon. 
Edorn, and Ahaz of Judah paid tribute. Samsi, queen 
of the Arabians, was defeated, and the Sabseans sent 
presents. This Tiglath-pileser is the Pul of 2 K 15‘» 
who, after defeating the Chaldsean Ukin-z6r, who had 
got himself made king of Babylon, in b.c. 728 was 
crowned king of Babylon, as Pulu. 

(1) Sargon , — Shalmaneser iv. seems to have been 
son of Tiglath-pileser. He was king of Babylonia as 
Ululai, and succeeded to Tiglath-pileser’s Empire, In 
B.c. 724 he began the siege of Samaria, which fell after 
three years. We have no Assyrian accounts of this 
reign. Sargon at once succeeded him, but we have no 
knowledge of his title to the throne. He never mentions 
his immediate ancestors, nor does Sennacherib, but 
the latter evidently wished to claim ancient royal 
descent, and Esarhaddon claimed descent from an early 
king. That Sargon is called arkU, ‘the later,’ in his 
own inscriptions may be meant to distinguish him 
from the great Sargon of Akkad, whose reign he so 
closely reproduced, or from some early Assyrian monarch, 
Shar-ken (Shar-kenkate-Ashir?). Samaria fell almost 
immediately (b.c. 722), and the flower of the nation, 
to the number of 27,290 persons, was deported and 


settled about Halah on the Habor, in the provinoi ot 
Gozan and in Media (2 K 17«), being replaced by Bal/y> 
lomans and Syrians. Merodach-baladan, a king of 
Bit lakin, a Chaldiean State in S. Babylonia, who had 
been tributary to Tiglath-pileser iii., had made himself 
master of Babylon, and was supported there by Elam. 
Sargon met the Elamites in a battle which he claimed 
as a victory, but he had to leave Merodach-baladan 
alone as king in Babylon for twelve years. This failure 
roused the West under laubidl of Hamath, who secured 
Arpad, Simirra, Damascus, and Samaria as allies, sup- 
ported by Hanno of Gaza and the N. Arabian Musri. 
Sargon in b.c. 720 set out to recover his power here. 
At Karkar, laubidi was defeated and captured, and 
the southern brand: of the confederacy was crushed at 
Raphia. Hanno was carried to Assyria, 933 people 
deported, Shabi (Sibi, Sewe, So), the Tartan of Piru of 
Musri, fled, the Arabians submitted and paid tribute. 
Azuri of Ashdod, who began to intrigue with Egypt, 
was deposed and replaced by his brother, Ahimiti. 
A rebellion in Ashdod led to a pretender being Installed, 
but Sargon sent his Tartan to Ashdod (Is 20Di the pre- 
tender fled, and AshdodaridGath were reduced to Assyrian 
provinces. Judah, Edom, and Moab staved off vengeance 
by heavy toll. Sargon’s heaviest task was the reduction 
of Armenia. Riisa i. was able to enlist all Upper Meso- 
potamia, including Mita of Mushki, and it took ten years 
to subdue the foe. Sargon’s efforts were clearly aided 
by the incursions of the Gimlrri (Comer) into N. Armenia. 
Having triumphed everywhere else, Sargon turned his 
veterans against Babylonia. The change of kings in 
Elam was a favourable opportunity for attacking Mero- 
dach-baladan, who was merely holding down the country 
by Chaldaean troops. Sargon marched down the Tigris, 
seized the chief posts on the east, screened off the 
Elamites and threatened Merodach-baladan’s rear. 
He therefore abandoned Babylon and fell on Sargon’s 
rear, but, meeting no support, retreated S. to his old 
kingdom and fortified it strongly. Sargon entered 
Babylon, welcomed as a deliverer, and in b.c. 709 became 
king of Babylon. The army stormed Bit lakin, but 
Merodach-baladan escaped over sea. Sargon then 
restored the ancient cities of Babylonia. Hi.s last years 
were crowned with the submission of far-off lands; 
seven kings of Cyprus sent presents, and Sargon set up 
a stele there in token of his supremacy. Dilmun, an 
island far down the Persian Gulf, did homage. Sargon 
founded a magnificent city, DQr Sargon, modern Khors- 
abad, to the N.E. of Nirujveh. He died a violent death, 
but how or where is now uncertain. 

(m) Sennacherib . — Sennacherib soon had to put down 
rebellion in S.E. and N.W., but his Empire was very 
well held together, and his chief wars were to meet 
the intrigues of his neighbours, Elam and Egypt. Baby- 
lonia was split up into semi-independent States, i)eopled 
by Aramaeans, Chaldttians, and kindred folk, all restless 
and ambitious. Merodach-baladan seized the throne of 
Babylon from Marduk-zikir-shum, Sargon’s viceroy, b.c. 
704. The Aramaeans and Elam supported him. Sennach- 
erib defeated him at Kish, b.c. 703, and drove him 
out of Babylon after nine months' reign. Sennacherib 
entered Babylon, spoiled the palace, swept out the 
Chaldteans from the land, and carried off 208,000 people 
as captives. On the throne of Babylon he set Bel-ibni, 
of the Babylonian seed royal, but educated at his court. 
Merodach-baladan had succeeded In stirring the W.. 
where Tyre had widely extended its power, and Hezekiah 
of Judah had grown wealthy and ambitious, to revolt. 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Arabians joined the con- 
federacy, and Egypt encouraged. Padi, king of Ekron, 
a faithful vassal of Assyria, was overthrown by a rebellion 
in his city and sent in chains to Hezekiah. Sennach- 
erib, early in b.c. 701, appeared on the Mediterranean 
coast, received the submission of the Phcenician cities, 
isolated Tyre, and had tribute from Ammon, Moab, 
and Edom. Tyre he cooild not capture, so he made 
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Itubal of Sidon overlord of Phoenicia, and assailed 
Tyre with the allied fleet. Its king escaped to Cyprus, 
but the city held out. Sennacherib meanwhile passed 
down the coast, reduced Ashkelon, but was met at 
Eltekeh by the Arabians and Egyptians. He gained 
an easy victory, and captured Eltekeli, Timnath, and 
Ekron. Then he concentrated his attention upon 
Judah, captured 46 fortified cities, deported 200,150 
people, and shut up Hezekiah, ‘ like a bird in a cage,’ 
in Jerusalem. He assigned the Judajan cities to the 
kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza, Imposed fresh 
tribute, and received of Hezekiah thirty talents of gold, 
eight hundred talents of silver, precious stones, couches 
of ivory, thrones of ivory, precious woods, his daughters, 
his palace women, male and female singers, etc., an 
enormous spoil, which was carried to Nineveh. His 
siege of Lachish is depicted on his monuments. Before 
his campaign was ov'er, Merotiach-baladan had again 
appeared in Babylon. A difficulty has always been 
felt about the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
because, if it took place after this campaign, he could 
hardly have been so successful in Babylonia. His 
inscriptions end with n.r. 689, but Esarhaddon’s refer- 
ences to the conque.sts of his father in Arabia, and a 
fragmentary reference to Azekah, suggest that he 
Invested Jerusalem again, on a second campaign, and 
that the destruction occurred then. The Biblical 
narrative auggest.s that ’rirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
had already appeared on the scene. This would date 
the event after n.c. 691. Further, it seems to have 
occurred soon before his death in n.c. 681. 

In Babylonia, B6l-ibni proved unfaithful and was 
recalled. Ashur-nadin-shum, Sennacherib’s son, wa.s 
installed as king, and reigned six years. Sennacherib 
devastated Bit lakin and defeated Shuzub, a Chald®an 
king. He then employed Phamiciaii shipbuilders and 
sailors to build ships at Til-barsip, on the Euphrates, 
and at Nineveh, on the Tigris. He floated his fleets 
down to the mouth of the rivers, shipped his army, and 
landed at the mouth of the KarOn, where the Chaldeeans 
had taken refuge, n.c. 605. He sent the captives by 
ship to A.ssyria, and marched his army into S. Elam. 
The king of Elarri, however, swooped down on Babylon 
and carried off Ashur-nadin-,shum to Elam. Nergal- 
ush?zib was raised to the throm?, and, aided by Elamite 
troop.s, proceeded to capture the Assyrian garrisons 
and cut off the southern army. Sennacherib retreated 
to Erech and awaited Nergal-ushfzib, who had occupied 
Nippur. He was defeated, captured, and taken to 
Assyria, n.c. 693. The Babylonians now made Shuzub, 
the Chaldffian, king under the name of M ushezib-Marduk. 
A revolution in Elam tempted Sennacherib to invade 
that country, perhaps in hope of rescuing his son. He 
swept all before him, the Elamite king retreating to the 
mountain.s, biit the severe winter forced Sennacherib 
to retreat, n.c. 692. MushPzib-Marduk and the Baby- 
lonians opened the treasury of Marduk to bribe the 
Elamites for support. A great army of Elamites, 
Arama?ans,Chaldaean.s,and Babylonians barred Sennach- 
erib’s return at HalQle, on the E. of the Tigris, b.c. 691. 
Sennacherib claimed the victory, but had no power to 
do more, and left Mush^zib-Marduk alone for the time. 
He came back to Babylonia in n.c. 690, and the new 
Elamite king being unable to assist, Babylon was taken, 
Mushezlb-Marduk deposed and sent to Nineveh. Baby- 
lon was then sacked, fortifications and walls, temples 
and palaces razed to the ground, the inhabitants mas- 
sacred, the canals turned over the ruins, b.c, 689, 
Sennacherib made Babylonia an Assyrian province, and 
was king himself till his death (b.c. 681). There is reason 
to think that he appointed Esarhaddon regent of Baby- 
lonia; at any rate it seems that this prince began to 
rebuild Babylon berfore his father’s death. 

Sennacherib chose Nineveh, which had become a 
second-rate city, as his capital, and, by his magnificent 
buildings and great fortifications, made it a formidable 


rival to Calah, Asshur, and even Babylon before its 
destruction. His last few years are in obscurity, but he 
was murdered by his son or sons. See Adrammklech. 

(n) Esarhaddon came to the throne b.c. 680, after a 
short struggle with the murderers of his father and their 
jiarty. He had to repel an incursion of the Cimmerians 
in the beginning of his reign, and then conquered the 
Medes. In b.c. 677 Sidon was in revolt, but was taken 
and destroyed, a new city called Kar- Esarhaddon being 
built to replace it and colonized with captives from 
Elam and Babylonia, Ezr 4*. In b.c. 67«, Esarhaddon 
marched into Arabia and conquered the eight kings of 
Bazu and Hazu (Buz and Huz of Gn 222»). In b.c. 674 
he invaded Egypt, and again in 673. In b.c. 670 he 
made his great effort to conquer Egypt, drove back the 
Egyptian army from the frontier to Memphis, winning 
three severe baltle.s. Memphis surrendered, Tirhakah 
fled to Thebes, and Egypt w'as made an Assyrian province. 
In B.c. 668 it revolted, and on the march to reduce it 
Esarhaddon died. He divided the Empire between his 
two sons, A.shurbanipal being king of Assyria and the 
Empire, while Shamash-shum-ukln was king of Babylon 
as a vassal of his brother. 

(o) Ashurbanipal at once prosecuted his father's 
reduction of Egypt to submission. Tirhakah had drawn 
the As.syriari governors, some of them native Egyptians, 
as Necho, into a coalition against Assyria. Some re- 
mained faithful, and the rising was suppressed ; Tirhakah 
was driven back to Ethiopia, where he died b.c. 664, 
Tantamon invaded Egypt again, and Ashurbanipal ir 
B.c. 662 again supprcs.sed a rising, drove the Ethiopian 
out, and captured Thebes. Ashurbanipal besieged Ba’al. 
king of Tyre, and although unable to capture the city, 
obtained its submission and that of Arvad, Tabal, anti 
Cilicia. Gyges, king of Lydia, exchanged embasfsies, 
and sent Ashurbanipal two captive Cimmerians, but 
he afterwards allied himself with Psammetichiis, son of 
Necho. and assisted him to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
The Minni had been restless, and Ashurbanipal next 
reduced them. Elam was a more formidable foe. 
Allying himself with the Aramaeans and Chaldaeans, 
Urtaku, king of Elam, invaded Babylonia, but he was 
defeated and his throne seized by Teumman. Ashur- 
banipal took advantage of the revolution to invade 
Elam and capture Susa; and after killing Teumman put 
Ummanigash and Tarnmaritu, two sons of Urtaku, on 
the thrones of two districts of Elam. He then took 
vengeance on the Aramseans, E. of the Tigris. His 
brother, Shamash-.shum-ukin, now began to plot for 
independence. He enlisted the Chaldceans, Ararmeans, 
and Ummanigash of Elam, Arabia, Fithiopia, and Egypt. 
A simultaneous rising took place, and Ashurbanipal 
seemed likely to lose his Empire. He invaded Baby- 
lonia. In Elam, Tarnmaritu put to d<‘aih TTmrnanigash 
and all his family, but was defeated by Indabigash, and 
had to flee to Assyria. Ashurbanipal defeated his 
opponents and laid siege to Babylon, Borsippa, Sippara, 
and Cutha, capturing one after the other. Shamash- 
shum-ukln burnt his palace over his head, and Babylon 
surrendered b.c. 648. The conquest of S. Babylonia and 
Chaldiea was followed by campaigns against Elam, 
culminating in the capture of Susa and its destruction. 
Ashurbanipal then punished the Arabians, who. in his 
enforced absence In Babylonia, had invaded Pale.stine, 
overrun Edom and Moab, and threatened Damascus. 
The inscriptions, however, do not come down below 
B.c. 646, and the last years of the reign are in obscurity. 
Ashurbanipal appears to have reigned over Babylon 
as Kandaldnu. 

(p) Fall of Nmeveh . — Ashurbanipal was succeeded by 
Ashur-etil-llanl, his son, who was succeeded by Sin-shar- 
ishkun, his brother. We do not know how long they 
reigned, but in b.c, 606 the Medes captured Nineveh 
and took the N. half of the Empire, while Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylon (since b.c. 626?), took Babylonia. 

II. Babylonia. — 1. History. — The history of Baby* 
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Ionia, as monumentally attested, falls naturally into 
periods: (o) the rise of the city-States and their struggle 
for supremacy; (6) the supremacy of Babylon and the 
First Babylonian Empire; (c) the Kassite supremacy 
and the rise of Assyria; (d) the contemporaneous 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia; (e) the supremacy 
of Assyria to its fall; (f) the Mew Babylonian Empire. 

(a) The citi/States , — The prehistoric remains of the 
earliest settlers in Babylonia are numerous, but they 
have received no systematic study. The existence of 
a non-Semitic race, the so-called Sumerians, is at least 
the most convenient assumption to account for the 
problems of the earliest history, but it is impossible to 
decide how early they were intermixed with Semitic 
folk. It is as yet difficult to decide whether these 
Semites entered from the S.W., or from the side of Elam, 
or from N. Mesopotamia. The earliest monuments we 
possess show a variety of towns, each of which served 
as a nucleus to a wide area of villages. As populations 
grew, the needs of pasture for an eminently pastoral 
people brought about disputes as to boundaries, and 
wars ensued. The States entered into keen rivalry in 
other directions, as commerce developed. As early as 
B.c. 5000 the condition of things may be aptly com- 
pared with that of England under the Heptarchy. 
Eridu, modern Abu Shahrein, lay on the Gulf and W. 
of the Euphrates mouth. As the seat of the worship of 
Ea, god of the waters, its business was rather on the 
sea than on the land, but it was alw ays reverenced as the 
primitive home of civilization and religion. We have 
no evidence that it was ever the seat of a kingdom. 
Some 10 miles to the W. lay Ur, modern Muglnir, then 
also on the Gulf, the home of the worship of Sin, the 
raoon-god. Across the Euphrates, 30 miles to N.E., lay 
Larsa, modern Senkereh, where Shama.sh, the sun-god, 
was chief god. Twelve miles to the N.W. was Uruk, 
modern Warka (Erech), with its Ishtar cult. To the N. 
was Mar, modern Tel Ede. From Mar, 35 miles to t he E., 
on the Shatt-el-Hai canal from the Tigris to the Eu- 
phrates, was Shirpurla or Lagash, modern Telloh, with 
its god Ningirsu. These six cities form the group with 
whose fortunes most of the Telloh finds are concerned, 
Nippur, modern NifFer, lay halfway between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, 60 miles from the Gulf. Its god was 
the very ancient En-lil, the old Bel, ‘lord of mankind.’ 

In the N. more than 50 miles N^.W. of Nippnr was 
Cutha, modern Tel Ibrahim, with its god Nt^rgal, lord 
of the world of the dead. Further N., on the E. bank 
of the Euphrates, was Sippar, modern Abu Habba, with 
its sun-god Shamash. Near by must have been Agade. 
The monuments place here: Kulunu (Calneh); Uhki, 
later Opis; and Kish. Later, Babylon (wh, see) and 
its sister city Borsippa came into importance. In 
Upper Mesopotamia, Haran was probably not much 
later in its rise as a commercial capital and centre of 
the moon-god cult. 

The history of this period has many gaps, probably 
because systematic exploration has been carried out only 
at Telloh and Nippur. The evidence for other cities 
consists chiefly of reference's made by the rulens of these 
two cities, who either ruled over others or were ruled 
over by them. A king of Ur might leave offerings at 
Nippur, or order some building to be done there; or the 
rulers of Nippur might name the king of Ur as their over- 
lord. Out of such scattered references we must weave 
what history we can. About b.c. 4500 Enshagsagana, 
king of Kengi in S.W., offered to B6l of Nippur the spoils 
•f Kish. Later, Mesilim, king of Kish, made Shirpurla 
a subject State. About b.c. 4200 Ur-Nina was able to 
call himself king of Shinmrla. Eannaturn and Ente* 
mena of Shirpurla won several victories over other cities 
and impDijed treaties upon them. Soon Lugalzaggisi, 
king of Uhki, about b.c. 4200, could call himself king of 
Erech, Ur, and Larsa. He was practically ruler of the 
First Babylonian Empire, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. About b.c. 3850, Alusharshid, king 


of Kish, conquered Elam and Bara'se, to N.E. and E. 
of Babylonia. 

Shargani-shar-ali (Sargon i.), king of Agade, b.c. 3800, 
and his son Naram-Sin, b.c. 3750 according to Naboni- 
dus, were lords of Nippur, Shirpurla, Kish. Babylon, and 
Erech, and ruled, or at least levied tribute, from the 
Mediterranean N. into Armenia, over part of Elam, and 
S. into Arabia and the islands of the Persian Gulf. 
About B.c. 3500 Ur-Bau of Shirpurla ruled in peace, as 
a subject prince, or patcsi. Gudea, about b.c. 3100, 
erected wondtjrful buildings, evidentlyhad great resources, 
and even conquered Anshan, in Elam, but was not a king. 
About B.c. 3000, Ur-CJQr and hi.s son Dungi, kings of Ur, 
built temples not only in Ur but in Kiitlia, Shirpurla, 
Nippur, and Erech. A dynasty of Erech and a dynasty 
of Isin later claimed authority over Nippur, Ur, Eridu, 
and other less noted cilies. The next dynasty of Ur, 
founded by Oungiiriii, included Ine-Sin, Bur-Sin ii., 
Gamil-Sin, Dungi n. and others, b.c. 2800-2500. They 
warred in Syria, Arabia, and Elam. 

(b) Su}trcmacu of liabylon . — The First Dynasty ol 
Babylon (n.c. 2396) was founded by Sumu-abi. But 
Larsa was under its own king Nur-Adad, who was 
followed by his son 8in-iddinani. The Elamites invaded 
the land, and under Kudur-nanhundi carried off the 
goddess Nane from Erech about n.c. 2290. Larsa became 
the seat of an Elamite king, Rim-Sin, son of Kudur- 
mabuk, ruler of lainutbal in W. Elam. He ruled over 
Ur. Eridu, Nippur, Shirpurla, and Erecli, and conquered 
Isin. He is tliought by some* to be Arioch of Ellasar 
who with Chedorlaomer of Elam, Arnniphel of Shinar, 
(Hammurabi?), Tidal of (*oiiin overthrew the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn I t). At any rate he was 
expelled from Larsa by Hainmurabi in the 31st year of 
his reign. Hammurabi ruled all Mesopotamia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. His reign was 
the climax of Babylonian civilization aiul culture. His 
succe.s.sors maintained Ids Empire for a while, but then 
Babylonia had to submit to foreign conciuest. His period 
is known to us by an enormous number of in.scriptions 
and monuments, aiul deserves attention as characteristic 
of Old Babylonia at its best. 

The second dynasty has left remarkably few monu- 
ments in the districts hitherto ejxplored, and beyond 
its existence we know little of it. 

(c, d, e) Kassite suirreinucy, mid rise of Assyria, etc . — 
The third dynasty rose on the eomiuest of Babylonia 
by the Kas.sites, a mountaineer people from the N.E., 
of non-Sernitic race, thought by many to be Cush in 
Gn U)«. The Kassites attempted an invasion as early 
as the 9th year of Sam.su-iluna, but were driven back. 
They first e.stabli.shed themselves in the South, giving 
the name of Kard uniash to it. They adopttfd the royal 
titles, worshipped the, ancient gods, and wrote in the 
Babylonian language. The first king of whom we have 
important inscri]>tioris was Aguni-kakrirne (Agum ii.). 
He claims to rule over the Kashshu, the Akkadians, 
Babylonia, Ashnunak, Padan, Alrnari, and Gutiurn. He 
restored the images of Marduk and Zarpanit his consort, 
which had been carried away to Haniin N. Mesopotamia. 
Later we learn from tiie Tell el-Amarna letters that as 
early as the time of Amenophi.s in., king of Egypt, 
Kurtgalzu of Babylon was in friendly relations with 
Egypt, and refused to support a Canaanite conspiracy 
against its rule. The relations with Assyria have beeB 
alrciady dealt with. Kadashrnan-harbe co-operated with 
his grandfather in drivitig out the SQti, who robbed 
the caravans from the West and Egypt. Kurigalzu ii. 
waged successful war with Elam, captured the king 
Hurbatila with his ow n hands, and sacked Susa. With 
Melishihu and Marduk-apliddina i. Babylonian power 
revived, but fell again under their successors. The 
Ka.ssite8 first gave Babylonia a national name and 
exalted the worship of Bel of Nippur. In their 
lime, Babylonia had trade relations not only with 
Mesopotamia Syria, and Egypt, but witk Bactiift, 
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and possibly China on the E., and with Euboea on the 
West. ^ 

if) New Babylonian Empire.— The new Babylonian 
dynasty was that of Pashe, or Isiii, a native dynasty. 
Nebuchadrezzar i. was apparently its founder. He 
defeated the Elamites and wrested from them the 
provinces already occupied by tliem, and brought back 
the statue of B01 which they liad caj)tared. He also 
reconquered the West, and left iiis name on the rocks 
of the Nahr el-Kelb. His attempts upon Assyria were 
unsuccessful. Henceforth Babylonia was pent up by 
Assyria and Elam, and merely held its own. The fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties yield but a few 
names, of whose exploits we know next to nothing. The 
Araimean migration swallowed up Mesopotamia and 
drove back both Assyria and Babylonia. The Chaldceans 
followed the old route from Arabia by Ur, and estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the S. of Babylonia. Akkad 
was plundered by the 8Qti. Thus cut off from the W'est, 
the absence of Babylonian power allowed the rise of 
Philistia; Israel consolidated, Phomicia grew into power. 
Hamath, Aleppo, Patin, Samal became independent 
Statiis. Damascus became an Aramiean power. Egypt 
also was split up, and could inlluence Palestine but little. 
When Assyria revived under Adad-nirari, the w'hole W. 
was a new country and had to be reconquered. Baby- 
lonia had no hand in it. She was occupied in suppres.sing 
the Chaldieans and Aramceans on her borders; and had 
to call for Assyrian assistance in the time of Shalmaneser. 
Finally, Tiglath-pileser in. became master of Babylonia, 
and after him it fell into tlie hands of the Chaldiean 
Merodach-baladan, till Sargon drove him out. Under 
Sennacherib it was a mere dependency of As.syria, till 
he destroyed Baliylon. Under Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal Babylonia revived somewhat, and under Nabo- 
polassar found in the weakness of Assyria and the fall 
of Nineveh a chance to reco\ er. 

Nabopolassar reckoned his reign from b.c. 62.5, but 
during the early years of his rule some Southern Baby- 
lonian cities such as Erech continued to acknowledge 
Sin-shar-ishkun. According to cla.ssical writers, he allied 
himself with the Medo-Scythian hordes, who devastated 
Mesopotamia and captured Nineveh. He (iaims to have 
chased from Akkad the Assyrians, who from the days of 
old ruled over all peoples and with their heavy yoke 
wore out the. nations, and to havi^ broken their yoke. 
The Modes seem to have made no attempt to hold 
Me.soi)otamia, and Pharaoh Necho, who was advancing 
from Egypt to take Syria, was dffealt;d at Carchemish 
B.c. 605 by Nebuchadrezzar. Ho Babylonia succeeded 
to the W. j)art of tht‘ Assyrian Empire. Beyond a few' 
building inscriptions we know little of tills reign. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s in.scnptions Inirdly mention any- 
thing but his buildings. He fortified Babylon, enriched 
it with temples and palaces; restored temples at Hippara, 
Larsa, Ur, Dilbat, Baz, JOrech, Borsa, Kutha, Marad; 
cleaned out and walled with quays the Arahtu canal 
which ran through Babylon, and dugacanal N.of Sippara. 
He left an inscription on tin* rock.s at Wady Bri.ssa, a 
valley N. of the Lebanon Mountains and W. of the upper 
part of the Orontes; another on a rock N. of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, whore the old road from Arvad pa.s.ses H. to the 
cities of the coast. A fraglnent of his annals states that 
in his 37th year he fought in Egypt again.st Amasi.s, 
Amel-Marduk (Evil-Merodach), his son, was not 
acceptable to the priests, and was murdered by bis 
brother-in-law' Neriglis.sar, who had marricMl a daughter 
of Nebuchadrezzar, and was son of BPl-shuin-ishkiin, 
the ruhU-imga. He, too, was occupied chielly with the 
temples of his land. Neriglissar was succeeded by his 
son Labashl-Marduk, a ‘bad cliaracter,’ wdioin the 
priests deposed, setting up Nahonidus, a Babylonian. 
He was an antiquary rather than a king. He rebuilt 
many of the oldest Babylonian temples, and In exploring 
their ruins found records which have helped to date early 
Icings, as quoted above. For some reason he avoided 


Babylon and left the command of the army to his 
son Belshazzar. The Manda king, Astyages, invaded 
Mesopotamia, and was repelled only by the aid of Cyrus, 
king of Anshan, who a little later by his overthrow of 
Astyages became king of Persia, and then conquered 
Croesus of Lydia. On the 16tb of Tammuz b.c. 539 
Cyrus entered Babylon without resistanc.e. Nahonidus 
was spared and sent to Karmania. Belshazzar was killed. 
Cyrus was acceptable to the Babylonians, worshipped at 
the ancient shrines, glorified the gods who had given him 
leadership over their land and people, made Babylon 
a royal city, and took the old native titles, but the 
sceptre had departed from the Semitic world for ever. 

2. Literature. — Baby Ionia was very early in possession 
of a form of writing. The earliest specimens of which 
we know are little removed from pictorial writing; but 
the use of Hat pieces of soft clay, afterwards dried in the 
.sun or baked hard in a furnace, as writing material, and 
strokes of a triangular reed, soon led to conventional 
forms of characters in w'hich the curved lines of a picture 
were replaced by one or more short marks on the line. 
These were gradually reduced in number until the 
resultant group of strokes bore little resemblance to the 
original. The short pointed wedge-shaped ‘dabs’ of 
the reed have given rise to the name ‘cuneiform.’ The 
nece.sKities of the engraver on stone led him to reproduce 
these wedges with an emphasized head that gives the 
appearance of nails, but all such graphic varieties make 
no essential difference. The signs denoted primarily 
ideas; thus the picture of a bull, or a bull’s head, would 
symbolize ‘power,’ and all the words derived from the 
root ‘to be powerful,' then from the word ‘powerful’ 
a syllabic value would be derived which might be used 
in spelling words. Thus the picture of a star might 
signify ‘heaven,’ the supreme god Ami, the idea ‘above,’ 
and be u.sed to denote all things 'high, lofty, or divine’; 
its syllabic value being an it would be used in spelling 
wherever an had to be written. But, again, as ‘ god ’ was 
?7 m, it might be used in spelling for U, Thus many 
signs have more than one value, even as syllables; they 
may akso denote ideas. The scribes, however, used not 
far short of 500 signs, and there is rarely any doubt of 
their meaning. TVie values attached to the signs in 
many cases are not derivable from the words which 
denote their idea.s. and it has been concluded that the 
signs were adopted from a non-Semitic peoi)le called 
the Sumerians. Many inscriptions cannot be read as 
Hemitic, except by regarding them as a sort of halfw'ay 
dt-velopment of pictorial w riting, and w hen read syllab- 
ically are supposed to be in the Humerian language, 
which continued to be used, at any rate in certain jihrases, 
to the la.st, much as Latin words and abbreviations 
(likr £. s. d.) are used by us. There is still great obscurity 
about this subject, which can be solved only by the 
discovery of earlier or intermediate inscriptions. 

At any rate, we are now able to read with certainty, 
except for a few’ obscure expressions, inscriptions w hich 
po.s.sihly date back to u.c. 6000. The earliest inscriptions 
Iiitlierto recovered have been from temple archives, and 
naturally relate to offerings to the gods or gifts to the 
temples. From very early times, however, contracts 
such as deeds of sale, dispositions of property, marriage 
settlement .s, etc., were pre.served in the archives, and 
many families preserved large quantities of deeds, letters, 
business accounts, etc. Writing and reading were very 
widely diffused, even women being well educated in these 
resptjets. and we have enormous collections in our 
museums of material relating to the private life and 
customs of the peojde at almost all periods of the history. 

The Babylonians early drew up codes of laws, hymns, 
ritual texts, mythology, and made reconls of observa- 
tions in all directions of natural history. The supposed 
influence of the heavenly bodies led to works associating 
celestial phenomena with terrestrial events— -the so-called 
astrological texts which recorded astronomical observa- 
tions from very early dates. A wonderful collettion of 
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extraordinary events, as births of monsters or abnormal 
beings, were regarded as ominous, and an attempt was 
made to connect them with events in national or private 
history. These ‘omen tablets’ also deal with morals, 
attaching to human acts consequences evincing royal 
or Divine di.spleasure. Evil conduct was thus placed 
under a ban, and the punishment of it was assigned to 
the ‘hand of God or the king.’ It was a very high 
morality tliat was so inculcated: to say yea with the lips 
and nay in the heart, to use false weights, to betray a 
friend, to estrange relations, to slander or backbite, are 
all forbidden. The conduct of a good king, of a good 
man, of a faithful son of his god, are set out with great 
care, and culminate in the precept, ‘To him that does 
thee wrong return a gracious courtesy.’ Medicine was 
extensively written upon, and the number of cases 
prescribed for is very great. We are not able, as a rule, 
to recognize either the ailment or the prescription; but 
It seems that magical spells were often used to drive out 
the demon supposed to be the cause of the disease. 

The Babylonians had some acquaintance with mathe- 
matics, so far as necessary for the calculation of areas, 
and they early drew up tables of squares and cubes, as 
well as of their measures of surface and capacity. To 
them we ow^e the division of time into hours, minutes, 
and seconds. Their measures still lack the funda- 
mental explanation which can be afforded only by 
finding some measured object with its Babylonian 
measure inscribed upon it, in a state allowing of accurate 
modern measures. See Weights and Measures. 

3. Religion. — The religion of Babylonia was a syn- 
cretic result of the union of a number of city and local 
cults. Consequently Shamash the sun-god; Sin the 
moon-god; Ishtar, Venus; Marduk the god of Babylon, 
NabQ of Bor.sippa, Bel of Nippur, Nergal the god of 
pestilence, Nusku the new-moon crescent, and a host 
of others, were worshipped with equal reverence by 
both kings and people. Most men, however, were 
specially devoted to one god, determined for them 
by hereditary cult, or possibly personal choice; a man 
was ‘son of his god' and the god was his ‘father.* In 
the course of time almost every god absorbed much 
of the attributes of every otlier god, so that, with 
the exception of such epithets as were peculiarly 
appropriate to him, Shamash could be addressed or 
hymned in much the same words as Marduk or Sin. 
By some teachers all the gods were said to be Marduk 
in one or other manifestation of his Divine activity. 
The whole pantheon became organized and simplifi^ 
by the identification of deities originally distinct, as a 
result of political unification or theological system. 
The ideal of Divinity was high and pure, often very 
poetic and beautiful, but the Babylonian was tolerant 
of other gods, and indisposed to deny the right of others 
to call a god by another name than that which best 
summed up for him his own conception. 

Magic entered largely into the beliefs and practices 
of life, invading religion in spite of spiritual authority. 
The universe was peopled with spirits, good and bad, who 
had to be appeased or propitiated. Conjurations, magic 
spells, foreca.sts, omens were resorlexi to in order to bind or 
check the malign influences of demons. The augurs, con- 
jurers, magicians, soothsayers were a numerous class, and, 
though frowned upon by the priests and physicians, were 
usually called In whenever disease or fear suggested occult 
influence. The priest was devoted to the service of his 
god, and originally every head of a family was priest of 
the local the right to minister in the temple descend- 
ing in certain families to the latest times. The office 
was later much subdivided, and as the temple became 
an overwhelming factor in the city life, its officials and 
employees formed a large part of the population. A 
temple corresponded to a monastery in the Middle Ages, 
having lands, houses, tenants, and a host of dependants, 
as weU as enormous wealth, which it employed on the 
whole in good deeds, and certainly threw its influence 


on the side of peace and security. Although distinct 
classes, the judges, sgpibes, physicians, and even skilled 
manufacturers were usually attached to the temple, and 
priests often exercised these functions. Originally the 
god, and soon his temple, were the visible embodiment 
of the city life. The king grew out of the high priest. 
He was the vicegerent of the god on earth, and retained 
his priestly power to the last, but he especially repre- 
sented its external aspect. He was ruler, leader of the 
army, chief judge, supreme builder of palaces and 
temples, guardian of right, defender of the weak and 
oppressed, accessible to the meanest subject. The 
expansion of city territory by force of arms, the growth 
of kingdoms and rise of empires, led to a military caste, 
rapacious for foreign spoils, and domestic politics became 
a struggle for power between the war party of expansion 
and conquest and the party of peace and consolidation. 

The Babylonian Literature was extensive, and much 
of it has striking similarities to portions of the Bible (see 
Creation, Deluge, etc.). It also seems to have had in- 
fluence upon classical mythology. 

N,B. — See Appendix note at end of volume. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ASTAD, ASTATH.— 1322 or 3622 of Astad’s descend- 
ants are mentioned as returning with Zerubbabel (1 E.s 
5**). He is called Axgad in the can. books; and 1222 
descendants are mentioned in the parallel list in Ezr 2»*, 
2322 in Neh 7^’. He appears as Astath, 1 Es 8**, when 
a second detachment of 111 return under Ezra (“=Ezr 
8‘2). Azgad appears among the leaders who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh 10*^). 

ASTROLOGY, ASTRONOMY.- See Magic, etc. 
ASTYAGES (Bel *) was the last king of Media. He 
was defeated and dethroned by Cyrus the Great in 
B.c. 650. J. F. McCurdy. 

ASUPPIM. — 1 Ch 26>*- AV; KV correctly ‘store- 
house.* 

ASUR (AV Assur). 1 Es 5*‘. — His sons returned among 
the Temple servants under Zerubbabel; called Harhur, 
Ezr 2s», Neh 7”. 

ASYLUM. — See Altar, Kin [Next of], Refuge 
[Cities of). 

ASYNCRITUS (Ro 16‘<). — A Christian greeted by 
St. Paul with four others ‘and the brethren that are 
with them,’ perhaps members of the .same small com- 
munity. The name occurs in Rom. Ins. CIL vi. 12,66.5, 
of a freedman of Augustus. 

ATAD (Gn 60‘°'“). — A threshing-floor on the road to 
Hebron. The site is unknown. 

ATAR (AV Jatal). l E.s 52 *. — His sons were among 
the porters or door-keepers who returned with Zerub- 
babel; called Ater, Ezr 2<*, Neh 7<*. 

ATARAH. — Wife of Jerahmeel and mother of Onarn 
(1 Ch 2»). 

ATARGATI8 (RV less correctly Atergatis). — In addl. 
tion to the sanctuary of this godde.ss (=«Gr. Derceto) 
at Camion (2 Mac 12“), other shrines were situated ai 
Hierapoli.s and Ashkelon. Here sacred fish were kept, 
and at the latter place the goddess was represented as 
a mermaid, resembling the suppo.sed form of the Philistine 
Dagon (wh. see). Some expositors, because of the 
ancient name of Camion, i.e. Ashleroth-karnaim, have 
identified the goddess with Astarte. The name, how« 
ever, a compound of ‘Athar (*^'Pha*n. ‘Astart, Heb, 
‘Ashtoreth [wh. see]) and of 'Atti or * Allah, which 
latter term appears as a god’s name upon inscriptions, 
shows her to be Astarte who has a.s.slrailated the functions 
of ‘Attl. This etymology, together with her mermaid- 
form and the fact that fish were sacred to her, apparently 
makes her a personification of the fertilizing pov^ers of 
water. N. Koenig. 

ATAROTH.-l. A town not far from Dibon (Np 
32»- •*), probably the modern Khirhei 'AitarUa, to th» 
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N.W. of Dhlban. 2. A town on the B. border of the 
territory of the children of Joseph (Jos 16*), called 
Ataroth-addar in v. », probably identical with ed- Ddrlyeh, 
li mile 8.W. of Bethhoron the Lower. 3. A town not 
identified, towards the E. end of the same border 
(Jos 107). 4. The name of a family (1 Ch. 2®<, RV 

Atroth'beth-Joab). W. Ewino. 

ATER.— 1. The ancestor of certain Temple porters 
who returned with Zerubbabel, E 2 r 2^®- **, Neh 7**- 
cf. Atar. 2. (AV Aterezias), l Es 5«: cf. Ezr 2»». 
His sons returned with Zerubbabel. 

ATETA (AV Teta), 1 Es 5*«-Hatita, Ezr 2<*, Neh 7«. 

ATHACH, 1 8 30®®. — Unknown town in the south of 
Judah. 

ATHAIAH.— A man of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem 
(Neh IV). 

ATHALIAH.— 1. The only queen who occupied the 
throne of Judah. She was the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, and was married to Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat. 
On the accession of her son Ahaziah she became queen- 
mother, second only to the king in power and influence. 
When Ahaziah was slain by Jehu, she could not bring 
herself to take an inferior position, and seized the throne 
for herself, making it secure, as she supposed, by slaying 
all the male members of the house of David so far as they 
were within her reach. One infant was preserved, and 
was successfully concealed in the Temple six years. 
The persons active in this were .Tehosheba, sister of 
Ahaziah, and her husband Jehoiada, the chief priest. 
The story of the young prince’s coronation by the body- 
guard is one of the most dramatic in Hebrew history. 
The death of Athaliah at the hands of the guard forms 
the logical conclusion of the incident. The destruction 
of the temple of Baal, which is spoken of in the same 
connexion, indicates tliat Athaliah was addicted to the 
worship of the Phmnician Baal, introduced by her 
mother into Lsrael (2 K 11). 2. See Gothouas. 3. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch 8“). H. P. Smith. 

ATHARIM (Nu 21>). — Either a proper name of a 
place from which the route was named; so RV ‘the way 
of Atharlm,’ as LXX, — or, ‘the way of tracks,' i.e. a 
regular caravan road. (The rendering of AV, ‘way of 
the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr.) The ‘ way of Atharim ’ 
will then be that described in Nu 13*i-*®. 

ATHENOBIUS (1 Mac 15*«-»).— A friend of Antlochus 
vii.Sidetes. He was sent to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabteus for the occupation of Joppa, Gazara, 
the citadel of Jeru.salem, and certain places outside 
Judeea. Simon refused the terms proposed, and Atheno- 
bius was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

ATHENS. — In the earliest times, Athens, on the Gulf 
of .®gina, consisted of two settlements, the town on 
the plain and the citadel on the hill above, the Acropolis, 
where the population tied from invasion. Its name 
and the name of its patron-goddess Athene (Athenaia) 
are inextricably connected. She was the maiden 
goddess, the warlike defender of her people, the patroness 
of the arts. The city lies about 3 miles from the 
seacoast on a large plain. When Greece was free, 
during the period before b.c., 146 Athens was the capital 
of the district Attica, and developed a unique history 
In Greece. It first gained distinction by the repulse of 
the Persian invasions in n.c. 490 and 480, and afterwards 
had a brilliant career of political, commercial, literary, 
and artistic supremacy. It was in the 6th cent, b.c. the 
greatest of Greek democracies, and produced the greatest 
sculptures and literary works the world has ever seen. 
In the same century Socrates lived and taught there, 
as did later Plato and Aristotle. The conflict with 
Sparta, the effects of the Macedonian Invasion, and 
ultimately the Roman conquest of Greece, which became 
a Roman province under the name ‘Achaia’ (wh. 
see), lessened the political importance of Athens, but 
as a State it received from Rome a position of freedom 


and consideration worthy of its undying merits. Athena 
remained supreme in philosophy and the arts, and was 
in St. Paul’s time (Ac 17i6-18‘, 1 Th 3») the seat of a 
famous university. A. Soutbr. 

ATHLAI.— A Jew who married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10*®; called in 1 Es 9** Emmatheis). 

ATIPHA (1 Es 6“).— See Hatipha. 

ATONEMENT. — The word ‘atonement’ (at-one- 
ment), in English, denotes the making to be at one, 
or reconciling, of persons who have been at variance. 
In 0'T‘ usage it signifies that by which sin is ‘covered’ 
or ‘expiated,’ or the wrath of God averted. Thus, in 
EV, of the Levitical sacrifices (Lv 1< 4*1 “ « 35 ^tc.), 
of the half-shekel of ransom-money (Ex 30*®- *«), of the 
intercession of Moses (Ex 32®°), of the zeal of Phlnehas 
(Nu 25*®). etc. In the NT the word occurs once in 
AV as tr. of the Gr. word katallag^, ordinarily and in 
RV rendered ‘reconciliation’ (Ro 6**). The ‘recon- 
ciliation’ here intended, however, as the expression 
‘receiv^ed,’ and also v.*° (‘reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son’) show, is that made by the death 
of Christ on behalf of sinners (cf. Col 1*° ‘having made 
peace through the blood of his cross’). In both OT 
and NT the implication is that the ‘reconciliation’ or 
‘ making-at-one ’ of mankind and God is effected through 
expiation or propitiation. In its theological use, there- 
fore, the word ‘atonement’ has come to denote, not 
the actual state of reconciliation into which believers 
are introduced through Christ, whose work is the means 
to this end, but the reconciling act itself — the work 
accomplished by Christ in His sufferings and death 
for the salvation of the world. 

i. In the Old Testame.nt. — In tracing the Scripture 
teaching on the subject of atonement, it is desirable 
to begin with the OT, in which the foundations of the 
NT doctrine are laid. Here several lines of preparation 
are to be distinguished, which, a.s OT revelation draws 
to its close, tend to unite. 

1 . The most general, but indispensable, preparation 
in the OT lies in its doctrines of the holiness, righteous- 
ness, and grace of God ; also, of the sin and guilt of man. 
God’s holiness (including in this His ethical purity, His 
awful elevation above the creature, and His zeal foi 
His own honour) is the background of every doctrine 
of atonement. As holy, God abhors sin, and cannot 
but in righteousness eternally react against it. His 
grace shows itself in forgiveness (Ex 348- D: but even 
R>rgiveness must be bestowed in such a way, and on 
such conditions, that the interest of holiness shall not 
be compromised, but shall be upheld and magnified. 
Hence the bestowal of forgiveness in connexion with 
intercession (Moses, etc.), with sacrificial atonements, 
with signal vindications of the Divine righteousness 
(Phinehas). On man’s side sin is viewed as voluntary, 
as infinitely heinous, as entailing a Divine condemnation 
that needs to be removed. All the world has gone 
astray from God, and the connexion in which each indi- 
vidual stands with his family, nation, and race entails on 
him a corporate as well as an individual responsibility. 

2 . A second important line of preparation in the OT 
is In the doctrine of sacrifice. Whatever the origins 
or ethnic associations of sacrifice, it is indisputable 
that sacrifice in the OT has a peculiar meaning, in 
accordance with the ideas of God and His holiness 
above indicated. From the beginning, sacrifice was 
the appointed means of approach to God. Whether, 
in the earliest narrative, the difference in the sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel had to do with the fact that the one 
was bloodless and the other an animal sacrifice (Gn 
4®-®), or lay solely in the disposition of the offerers (v.*), 
is not clear. Probably, however, from the commence- 
ment, a my.stic virtue was attached to the shedding 
and presentation of the sacred element of the blood. 
Up to the Exodus, we have only the generic type of 
the burnt-offering; the Exodus itself gave birth to 
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the Passover, in which blood sprinkled gave protection 
from destruction; at the ratification of the Covenant, 
peace-offerings appear with burnt-offerings (Ex 20^* 
24®); finally, the Levitical ritual provided a cultus in 
which the idea of atonement had a leading place. Critical 
questions as to the age of this legislation need not detain 
us, for there is an increasing tendency to recognize 
that, whatever the date of the final codification of the 
Levitical laws, the bulk of these laws rest on older 
usages. That the propitiatory idea in sacrifice goes 
back to early times may be seen in such pictures of 
patriarchal piety as Job 1® 42'/ *; wliile an atoning 
virtue is expressly assumed as belonging to sacrifice 
in 1 8 3'^. Cf. also allusions to sin- and guilt -offerings, 
and to propitiatory rites in so old a stratum of laws as 
the ‘Law of Holiness’ (Lv 192i- » 23i9), and in Hos 
4®, Mic 6«- ^ Ezk 403» 42»3 etc. 

It is in the Levitical system that all the ideas involved 
in OT sacrifice come to clearest expres.sion. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews admirably seizes the idea of the system. 

It has absolutely nothing to do with the ideas that 
underlay heathen rites, but rests on a basis of its own. 

It provides a means by which the people, notwith- 
standing their sin, maintain their fellowship with God, 
and enjoy His favour. It rests in all its parts on the 
idea of the holiness of God, and is designed throughout 
to impress on the mind of the worshipper the sense 
of the separation which sin has made between him 
and God. Even with sacrifice the people could not 
approach God directly, but only through the priesthood. 
The priests alone could enter the sacred enclosure; 
into the Most Holy Place even the priests were not 
permitted to enter, but only the high priest, and he 
but once a year, and then only with blood of sacrifice, 
offered first for himself and then for the people; all 
this signifying that ‘ the way into the holiest of all was 
not yet made manifest' (He *). 

The details of the sacrificial ritual must be sought 
elsewhere (see Sacrifice). It is to be noted generally 
that the animal sacrifices were of four kinds — the 
burnt-offering, the sin-offering, the guilt-offering (a 
species of sin-offering which included a money-com- 
pensation to the person injured), this peace-offering. 
The victims must be unblemished; the presentation 
was accompanied by imposition of hands (on meaning, 
cf. Lv 162‘); the blood, after the victim was killed, 
was sprinkled on and about the altar: on the Day of 
Atonement it was taken also within the v'eil. The 
burnt-offering was wholly consumed; in the case of 
the peace-offering a feast was held with part of the 
flesh. No sacrifice was jiermitted for sins done ‘pre- 
sumptuously,’ or with ‘a high hand’ (Nu l.^®®). 

The design of ail these sacrifices (even of the peace- 
offering, as features of the ritual show) was ‘to make 
atonement' for the sin of the offerer, or of the con- 
gregation (Lv 1* 420 . M- 31 58 1711 etc.). The 
word 80 tran.slated means primarily ‘to cover,' then 
‘to propitiate’ or ‘expiate.’ The atoning virtue, is 
declared in Lv 17” to reside in the blood, as the vehicle 
of the soul or life. The effect of the offering wa.s to 
‘cover’ the person or offence from the eyes of a holy 
Gofl, i.e. to annul guilt and procure forgiveness. It 
‘cleamsed’ from moral and ceremonial pollution. 

From this point theories take their orinn as to the precise 
signification of sacrificial atonement. ( 1) Was the act purely 
symbolical — an expression of penitence, confession .prayer, 
consecration, surrender of one’s life to God? Hardly; 
for if, in one way, the victim is identified with the offerer, 
in another it is distinguished from him as a creature through 
whose blood-shedding expiation is made for his sin . (2) Is 
the idea, then, as many hold, that the blood represents a 
pure life put between the sinful .soul and God — an innocent 
life covering a polluted one? In this case the death is 
held to be immaterial, and the manipulation of the blood, 
regarded as still fresh and living^ is the one thin^ of import- 
ance. The theopr comes short m not recomizmg that, in 
any case, there is in the act the acknowlea^ent of God’s 
cil^teous sentence upon sin — else why bring sacrifice of 
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atonement at all? It is true that the blood represents 
the life, but it is surely not as life simply, but as life taken 
— life given up in death — that the blood is presented on the 
altar as a covering for sin. It would be hard otherwise to 
explain how in the NT so much stress is always laid on 
death, or the shedding of the blood, as the means of redemp- 
tion . (3) There remains the view that the victim is regarded 
a.s expiating the guilt of the offerer by itself dying in his 
room — yielding up its life in his stead in acknowledgment 
of the judgment of God on his sin. This, which is the older 
view, 18 pmbably still the truer. The theory of Kitschl, 
that the 8acrifice.s had nothing to do with sm, but were 
simply a protection against the terrible ‘majesty’ of God, 
is generally allowed to be untenable. 

3. There Is yet a third line of preparation for this 
doctrine in the OT, viz.: the prophetic. The prophets, 
at first sight, seem to take up a position altogether 
antagonistic to sacrifices. Seeing, however, that in 
many indirect ways they recognize its legitimacy, and 
even include it in their pictures of a restored theocracy 
(cf. Is 56" 7 607 6623. Jer 172^-27 3317 . is ptc.), their 
polemic must be regarded as against the abuse rather 
than the use. The proper prophetic preparation, 
however, lay along a different line from the sacrificial. 
The basis of it is in the idea of tlie Righteous Sufferer, 
which is seen shaping itself in tlie Prophets anri the 
Psalms (cf. Ps 22). The righteous man, both through 
the persecutions he sustains and the national calamities 
arising from the people's sins which he shares, is a living 
exemplification of the law of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty. Such suffering, however, while giving 
weight to intercession, is not in itself atoning. But 
in the picture of tlie Servant of Jehovah in Is 53 a new 
idea emerges. The sufferings arising from the people’s 
sins have, in this Holy One, become, through the spirit 
in which they are borne, and the Divine purpose in 
permitting them, sufferings for sin — vicarioiKs, healing, 
expiatory. Their expiatory character is affirmed in 
the .strongest manniT in the succe.ssive verses, and 
sacrificial language is freely taken over upon the sufferer 
(vv. 6 - "• 8 . 10 - 12 ), Here at length the ideas of propliecy 
and those of sacrificial law coincide, and, though there 
is no second insluiice of like clear and detailed por- 
traiture, it is not dillicult to recognize the recurrence 
of the same ideas in later prophecies, in Zee 3® I2‘® 
131- T, Dn 921 26 . Witli such predictions on its lips 
OT prophecy c1ok(‘s, awaiting tin*, time when, in Malachi’s 
words, the Lord, whom men sought, would comesuddenly 
to His Temple (3‘). 

ii. In the New Testament. — The period between 
the OT and the NT affords little for our purpo.se. It 
is certain that, in the time of our l.ord, even if, as some 
think, there were partial exceptions, the great mass 
of the Jewish people had no idt'a of a suffering Me.sslah, 
or thought of any connexion between the Messiah and 
the sacrifices. If atoneriieiit was needed, it was to be 
sought for, apart from the sacrifices, in almsgiving and 
other good deeds; and the virtues of the righteous 
were regarded as in .some degree availing for the wicked. 
It was a new deiiarture when Jesus taught that ‘the 
Cfirist should suffer’ (ef. Mk 9”, I.k 24“*"). Vet in 
His own suffering and (leath He claiuHsl to be fulfilling 
the Law and the Prophets (Lk 2 237 2 4<"), 

1. Life and Teaching of Jesus. —The main task of 
Jesus on earth was to reveal the Father, to disclose 
the true nature of the Kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness, in oppo.sitiori to false ideals, to lead men to the 
recognition of His Messiahsliip, to recover the lost, 
to attach a few faithful souls to Himself as the founda- 
tion of His new Kingdom, and prepare their minds for 
His death and resurrection, and for the after duty of 
spreading His gospel among mankind. The dependence 
of the Messianic salvation on His Person and activity 
Is everywhere presupposed; but it was only in frag- 
mentary and partial utterances that He was able for 
a time to speak of its connexion with His death. Alike 
in the Synoptics and in John we see how this denouement 
is gradually led up to. At His birth it is declared of 
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Him that *he shall save his people from their sins’ 
(Mt 1*0; He is the promised ‘Saviour' of the house 
of David (Lk 2“); the Baptist announced Him, 
with probable reference to Is 53, as 'the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world ' (Jn D®, cf. v.**). 
From the hour of His definite acceptance of His vocation 
of Messiahship in His baptism, and at the Temptation, 
combined as this was with the clear consciousness of 
a break with the ideals of His nation, Jesus could not 
but have been aware that His mission would cost Him 
His life. He who recalled the fate of all past prophets, 
and sent forth His disciples with predictions of persecu- 
tions and death (Mt 10 ), could be under no delusions 
as to His own Sate at the hands of scribes and Pharisees 
(cf. Mt. But it was not simply as a ‘fate’ that 

Jesus recognized the inevitableness of His death; there 
is abundant attestation that He .saw in it a Divine 
ordination, the necessary fulfilment of prophecy, and 
an e.ssential means to the salvation of the world. As 
early as the Judtean ministry, accordingly, we find 
Him speaking to Nicodemus of the Son of Man being 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish (Jn 3'^* ). He sets Himself forth in the discourse 
at Capernaum as the Bread of Life, in terms w'hich imply 
the surrender of His body to deatli for the life of the 
world (Jn ). Later, He repeatedly speaks of the 
voluntary surrender of His life for His sheep (Jn 10 *‘ **• 
** etc.). After Peter’s great confe.ssion. He makes 
full announcement of His approacliing sufferings and 
death, always coupling this with His after resurrec- 
tion (Mt 1621 17“ 23 2018- il). He dwells on the 
necessity of His death for the fuliilment of the Divine 
purpose, and is straitened till it is accomplished 
(Mk 10 * 2 , Lk 9^^ 12 ''^^). It was tlie subject of converse 
at the Transfiguration (Lk Yet ch-arer intimations 
were given. There is first the well-known announce- 
ment to the dis(;iples, called forth by their disputes 
about pre-eminence: ‘The Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mt 202 “ ||). Here Christ 
announces that His death was the purpose of His 
coming, and, further, that it was of the nature of 
a saving ransom. His life was given to redeem the 
lives of others. To the same effect are the solemn 
words at the La.st Supper. Here Christ dendares that 
His body, symbolized by the broken bread, and His 
blood, symbolized by the poured-out wine, are given 
for His disciple.s for the rernis.sion of sins and the making 
of a New Covenant, and they are invited to eat and 
drink of the spiritual food thus provided (Mt 2628^ ||, 
1 Co 112311.). It, iy reasonable to infer from these utter- 
ances that Jesus attaclnnl a supreme importance and 
saving etticacy to His death, and that His death was 
a deliberate and voluntary surrender of Himself for 
the end of the salvation of the world. 

If we inquire, next, as to the nature of this connexion 
of Christ’s death with human salvation, we can scarcely 
err if wo assume Jesus to have understood it in the 
light of the great prophecy which we know to have been 
often in His thoughts (Is 53). Already at the commence- 
ment of His Gallicean ministry He publicly identified 
Himself with the Servant of Jehovah (Lk ); the 
words of Is 53^2 were present to His mind as the last 
hour drew near (Lk 22*2). What prophecy of all He 
studied could be more instructive to Him as to the 
meaning of His sufferings and death? This yields the 
key to His utterances quoted above, and confirms 
the view we have taken of their meaning. Then came 
the crisis-hour itself. All the Evangelists dwell minutely 
on the scenes of the betrayal, Gethsemane, the trial, 
the mocking and scourging, the crucifixion. But how 
mysterious are many of the elements in these sufferings 
{e.g. Mk 14“®- 15“, Jn 1227); how strange to see them 
submitted to by the Prince of Life; how awful the 
horror of great darkness in which the Christ pa-ssed 
away I Can we explain it on the hypothesis of a simple 


martyrdom? Do we not need the solution which tb« 
other passages suggest of a sin-bearing Redeemer? 
Finally, there is the crowning attestation to His Messiah- 
ship, and seal upon His work, in the Resurrection, 
and the commission given to the disciples to preach 
remission of sins in His name to all nations — a deal 
proof that through His death and resurrection a funda- 
mental change had been wrought in the relations of 
God to humanity (Mt 24<7, Jn 202‘-23). 

2. The Apostolic teaching.— The OT had spoken; 
the Son of Man had come and yielded up His life a 
ransom for many. He was now exalted, and had shed 
forth the Holy Spirit (Ac 232- 33 ). There remained the 
task of putting theiie things together, and of definitely 
interpretingthe work Christ had accomplished, inthelight 
of the prophecies and symbols of the Old Covenant. This 
was the task of the Apostles, guided by the same Spirit 
that had Inspired the prophets: and from it arose the 
Apostolic doctrine of the atonement. Varied in stand- 
points and in modes of representation, the Apostolic 
writings are singularly consentient in their testimony 
to the central fact of the propitiatory and redeeming 
efficacy of Christ ’.s death. St. Paul stales it as the 
common doctrine of the Church ‘how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he 
w'as buried; and that he hath been raised on the third 
day, according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 152- •‘). St. 
Peter, St. Paul, Si. John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Book of Revelation, are at one here. The cla.ss of 
expre.ssious in which this idea is set forth is familiar: 
Christ ‘bore our sins,’ ‘died for our sins,’ ‘suffered for 
sins, the righteous for the unrighteous,’ ‘was made 
sin for us,* was ‘the propitiation for our sins,’ was 
‘a sin-offering,’ ‘reconciled us to God in the body of 
his flesh through death,’ was our ‘ransom,’ procured 
for us ‘forgiveness of sins through his blood,’ etc. (cf. 
1 p 12 . IH. 19 221 3>8, Ro 32< 2 & gM, 2 CO 5*‘, 

Gal H 3*3 4<- L Eph V 2‘3 i7. 20 52 , Col 2 o.* 2 , 1 Ti 
23- 8 , Tit 2 ‘L He 1* 2^7 '“^7 924-28 1 Jn V 

2* 33 4*8, Rev D 5® etc.). It is customary to speak 
of the sacrificial terms employed as ‘figures’ borrowed 
from the older dispensation. The NT point of view 
rather is that the sacrifi('es of the Old Covenant are 
the figures, and Christ’s perfect offering of Himself to 
God, once for all, for man’s redemption, is the reality 
of wliich the earlier sacrifices were the shadows and types 
(He 10>® ). 

Several things .stand out clearly in the Apostolic 
doctrine of the atonement; each of them in harmony 
with what we have learned from our study of the subject 
in the OT. The presuppositions are the same — the 
holim‘SS, righteousness, and grace of God, and the sin 
and guilt of man, entailing on the individual and the 
race a Divine condemnation and exposure to wrath 
which man is unable of himself to remove (wrought 
out mo.st fully by St. Paul, Ro 1‘7 3 ». n>-23^ (^jal 2** etc.). 
The atonement itself is represented (1) as the fruit, 
and not the cause of God’s love (Ro 5®, 1 Jn 4»o etc.); 
( 2 ) as a neces.sity for human salvation (Ro 3‘8® , He 
922 ); ( 3 ) as realizing perfectly what the ancient sacrifices 
did imperfectly and typically (He 9. 10); as an expia- 
tion, purging from guilt and cancelling condemnation 
(Ro 8 ^- «2- w. He 1* 1 Jn V, Rev D etc.), and 

at the same time a ‘propitiation,’ averting wrath, and 
opening the way for a display of mercy (Ro 32 s, He 2‘7, 
1 Jn 22 4»«); (4) as containing in itself the most powerful 
ethical motive — to repentance, a new life, active godli- 
ness, Christian service, etc. (Ro 6*® , 1 Co 6*®, 2 Co 
6‘< « Gal 2’2o 6‘L Eph 5‘ *, 1 P 1“ 1 Jn 4“ etc.; 

with this is connected the work of the Holy Spirit, 
which operates these sanctifying changes in the soul); 
(5) as, therefore, effecting a true ‘redemption,’ both in 
respect of the magnitude of the price at which our salva- 
tion is bought (Ro 8 * 2 , 1 Ti 2 «, He KR®. 1 P D«- »» etc.), 
and the completeness of the deliverance accomplished 
— from wrath (Ro 5®, 1 Th l^®), from the power of 
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indwelling si i (Ro 6®- 8* etc.), from bondage to 

Satan (Eph 2* * 6^*, He »» etc.), from the tyranny 
of the evil world (Gal I* 6'*, Tit 2‘S 1 P 1»» etc.), 
finally, from the effects of sin in death and all other 
evils (Ro 8« 1 Co etc.). 

In the NT teaching, therefore, the sacrifice of Christ 
fulfils all that was prefigurative in the (])T doctrine of 
atonement: yet, as the true and perfect sacrifice, it 
infinitely transcends, while it supersedes, all OT pre- 
figurations. The relation of the Christian atonement 
to that of the Law is, accordingly, as much one of contrast 
as of fulfilment. This is the thesis wrought out in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but its truth is recognized in 
all parts of the NT. The sacrifices of the OT were, in 
their very nature, incapable of really removing sin 
(He ICH). Their imperfection was shown in the irrational 
character of the victims, in their frequent repetition, 
in their multiplication, etc. (He 9^®). In Jesus, however, 
every character meets, qualifying Him to make atone- 
ment for humanity — Himself at once perfect priest 
and perfect sacrifice: Divine dignity as Son of God 
(Ro V 8«, He !*• » etc.); a perfect participation in 
human nature (Ro 1* 8®, Gal 4*, He etc.); absolute 
sinlessness (2 Co 521 . He 1 P P® 2», 1 Jn 3^ etc.); 
entire human sympathy (Ro 8*<, He 2 *^ 4t<-^«); as 
regards God, undeviating obedience and surrender to 
the will of the Father (Ph 27- He 4» » 10»-‘®). He 
Is ‘ Jesus Christ the righteous ’ (1 Jn 2‘ ), and His sacrificial 
death is the culmination of His obedience (Ro 6‘“, Ph 2», 
He 10»- 10). 

lii. Rationale of the Atonement. — The way Is 
now open to our last question — How was atonement 
(or sin by Chri.st possible? And in what did Christ’s 
atonement consist? The NT does not develop a theology 
of the atonement ; yet a theology would not be possible 
If the NT did not yield the principles, and lay down 
the lines, of at least a partial solution of this problem. 

A chief clue to an answer to the above questions 
lies in what is taught (1) of Christ’s original, essential 
relation to the creation (cf. Jn 1* <, 1 Co 8«, Eph P», 
Col He P, Rev 1“ 3‘<); and (2), as arising out 

of that, of His archetypal, representative relation to the 
race He came to save (cf. Jn D Ro 6 * 2 ® , 1 Co 15** 
w, ib-47). This connects itself with what is said of 
Christ’s Divine dignity. Deeper even than the value 
His Divine Sonshlp gives to Hi.s sacrifice is the original 
relation to humanity of the Creative Word which renders 
His unique representative relation to the race possible. 
It is not going beyond the representations of the NT 
to say, with Maurice and others, that He is the ‘root 
of humanity.’ In Him it is grounded; by Him it is 
sustained; from Him it derives all the powers of its 
development. While He condescends to take on Him 
the nature of created humanity. His personality is 
above humanity. Hence His generic relation to the 
race — ‘Son of God’ — ‘Son of Man.’ In this ‘mystery 
of godliness’ (I Ti 3‘«) lies the possibility of a repre- 
sentative atonement for the race. 

For this is the next point in the solution of our prob- 
lem ; Christ’s identification of Himself with the race He 
came to save is complete. It is not merely ‘federal* 
or ‘legal’; it is vital, and this In every respect. His 
love is unbounded; His sympathy is complete; His 
purpose and desire to save are unfaltering. He identifies 
Himself with humanity, with a perfect consciousness 
(1) of what He is; (2) of what the race He came to save 
Is and needs; (3) of what a perfect atonement involves 
(cf. Jn 8^*« ). Himself holy, the well-beloved Son, 
He knows with unerring clearness what sin is, and what 
the mind of God is about sin. He dotjs not shrink 
from anything His identification with a sinful race 
entails upon Him, but freely accepts its position and 
responsibilities as His own. He is ‘made under the 
law’ (Gal 4<); a law not merely preceptive, but broken 
and violated, and entailing ‘curse.’ Identifying Himself 
thus perfectly with the race of men as under sin on 


the one hand, and with the mind of God about sin on 
the other, He is the natural mediator between God 
and man, and is alone in the position to render to God 
whatever is necessary as atonement for sin. 

But what is necessary, and how did Christ render 
it? Here come in the ‘theories’ of atonement; most 
of them ‘broken lights’; all needed to do full justice 
to the Divine reality. We would dismiss as infra- 
Scriptural all theories which affirm that atonement — 
reparation to the violated law of righteousness — is not 
necessary. Christ’s work, while bringing forgiveness, 
conserv'es holiness, magnifies law, vindicates righteous- 
ness (Ro 32**®»). Also defective are theories which 
seek the sole explanation of atonement in the ethical 
motive; purely moral theories. Atonement is taken 
here in the sense only of ‘reconciliation’ — the recon- 
ciliation of man to God. Scripture recognizes obstacles 
to salvation on the side of righteousness in God as 
well as in man’s unwillingness, and atonement aims at 
the removal of both. It has the aspect of propitiation, 
of expiation, of restitutio in integrum, as well as of moral 
influence. It is an act of reconciliation, embracing 
God’s relation to the world equally with the world’s 
relation to God (cf. Ro 3“ 5»- i®, 2 Co 5‘*-«). 

There remain two views, one finding the essence of 
Christ’s atonement in the surrender of a holy will to 
God — in the ol>€dience of Christ unto death, even the 
death of the Cross (Maurice and others). This assuredly 
iS a vital element in atonement, but is it the whole? 
Does Scripture not recognize also the submission of 
Christ to the endurance of the actual penal evil of sin 
— spt^cially to death — as that rests in the judgment of 
God upon our race? All that has preceded necessitates 
the answer that it does. The other, — the legal or forensic 
view, — accordingly, puts the essenc:e of atonement in 
this penal endurance', in the substitutionary submission 
of Christ to the penalty due to us for sin. But this 
also is one-sided and unethical, if divorced from the 
other, and from the recognition of the fact that not 
simply endurance of evil, but the spirit in which the 
evil is endured, and the response made to the Divine 
mind in it, is the one acceptable thing to God (cl. J. 
M‘ Leod Campbell). It is here, therefore, that we must 
seek the inmost secret of atonement. The innocent 
suffering with and for the guilty is a law from which 
Jesus did not withdraw Himself. In His consciousness 
of solidarity with mankind. He freely submitted to 
those evils (shame, ignominy, suffering, temptation, 
death) which express the judgment of God on the sin 
of the world, and in the experience of them — peculiarly 
in the yielding up of His life — did such honour to aU 
the principles of righteousness involved, rendered so 
inward and spiritual a response to the whole mind of 
God in His attitude to the sin of the world, as constituted 
a perfect atonement for that sin for such as believingly 
accept it, and make its spirit their own. ‘By the which 
will we have been sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all’ (He 10*®). See 
Fhopitiation, Rbconciuation, Redemption. 

James Orr. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF. — The Day of Atonement, 
with its unique and impressive ritua4, is the culmination 
and crown of the sacrificial worship of the OT. The 
principal details are given In Lv 16, supplemented 
by 23»*«, Nu 297'»b Ex 30‘«, aU from the Priests' 
Code, though not all, as we shall see, from the oldest 
strata of the priestly legislation. The date was the 
10th day of the seventh month (Tishri) reckoning from 
evening to evening (Lv 16*» 23*7« ). Not only was 
this day a ‘sabbath of solemn rest,’ on which no work 
of any sort was to be done, but its unique place among 
the religious festivals of the OT was emphasized by the 
strict observance of a fast. The rites peculiar to ‘the 
Day* ( YGma), as it is termed in later literature, may 
be conveniently grouped in five stages. 

(a) In the preparatory stage (Lv after the 
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gpeeial morning sacrifices had been offered (Nu 29 
the high priest selected the appointed sin- and burnt- 
offerings for himself and ‘his house,’ i.e, the priestly 
caste, then laid aside his usual ornate vestments, 
bathed, and robed in a simple white linen tunic and 
girdle. He next selected two he-goats and a ram for 
the people's offerings, and proceeded to ‘ cast lots upon 
the two goats; one lot for J", and the other lot for 
Azazel’ (AV ‘scapegoat,’ see Azazel). These prep- 
arations completed, the proper expiatory rites were 
begun, and were accomplisiied in three successive stage.s. 

(6) In the first stage the high priest made 

atonement for himself and the priesthood. After 
slaying the bullock of the sin-olTering, he took a censer 
filled with live charcoal from the altar of burnt-offering 
and a handful of incense, and entered the Most Holy 
Plac«. Here he cast the incense on tlie coals, producing 
a cloud of smoke, by which the dwelling-place of the 
Most High between the Cherubim was hidden from 
mortal gaze (see Ex 33*0). This done, he returned to 
the court, to enter immediately, for the second lime, 
the inner sanctuary, carrying a basin with the blood of 
the bullock, which ho sprinkled on the front of the 
mercy-seat once, and seven times on the ground before 
the ark. 

ic) In the second stage atonement was 

made in succession for the Most Holy Place, the Holy 
Place, and the outer court. The goat on which the 
lot ‘for J'*" had fallen was slain by the high priest, who 
then entered the Most Holy Place for the third time 
with its blood, which he manipulated as before. On 
his return through the Holy Place a similar ceremony 
was performed (v.^a, cf. Ex SO*®), after which he pro- 
ceeded, as directed in , to ‘cleanse and hallow’ 

the altar of burnt-offering, which stood in the outer 
court. 

(d) These all led up to the culminating rite in the 
third stage (vv.2o-«). Here the high priest, placing 
both hands on the head of the goat allotted to Azazel, 
made solemn confession — the tenor of which may still 
be read in the Mi.shnic treatise P5md — of all the nation’s 
sins. By this ceremony these sins were conceived 
as not only symbolically but actually transferred to 
the head of the goat (vv.!**^ , see below ), which was 
solemnly conducted to ‘a solitary land’ (RV), the 
BUppo.sed abode of the mysterious Azazel, In NT 
times the goat was led to a lofty precipice in the wilder- 
ness about 12 miles ea.st of Jerusalem, over which it 
was thrown backwards, to be dashed in piece.s on the 
rocks below {Ydma, vi. 6 ff.), 

(e) We now reach the concluding stage of ‘the Day’s’ 

ceremonial (vv. m- 2 «) fact that the essential 

part was now accomplished was strikingly shown by 
the high priest’s retiring into the Holy Place to put 
off ‘the holy garments’ (vv. “ »), bathe, and resume 
his ordinary high-priestly vestments. Heturnlng to 
the court, he offered the burnt-offerings for himself and 
the people, together with the fat of the sin-offering. 
The remaining verses (»-«''») deal with details, the 
characteristic significance of which will be discussed 
presently. 

Reasoning from the litemry history of Lv 16, from the 
highly developed sense of sin. and from the unique promi- 
nence given to fasting, as well as on other grounds which 
cannot be fully set forth here, OT scholars are now practi- 
cally unanimous in regarding the Day of Atonement as an 
msutution of the post-exilic age. There is good reason for 
holding — although on this point there is not the same una- 
nimity — that it orinnated even later than the time of Ezra, 

whom the main body of the Priests’ Code was introduce. 
The nucleus from which the rites of Lv 16 were developed 
was probably the simpler ceremonial laid down by Esekiel 
for the purification of the sanctuary 45**® Other elements, 
such M the earlier provisions for the entry of the high priest 
into the Most Holy Place still found in the opening verses 
of Lv 16, and perhaps the desire to make an annual mstitu- 
\ion of the great fast of Neh 9*®-, contributed to the final 
levelopment of the institution as it now appears in the 


Pentateuch. It is doubtless much older than the earliesft 
reference in Sir 60* ic. b.c. 180). In NT it is referred to 
as ‘the Fast’ (Ac 27*), and so occasionally by Josephus. 
To this day it remains the most solemn and most largely 
attended religious celebration of the Jewish year. 

The dominating thought of Lv 16 is the awful reality 
and contagion of sin, which affects not only priest and 
people, but the sanctuary itself. Its correlate is the 
intense realization of the need of cleansing and pro- 
pitiation, as the indispensable condition of right relations 
w'ith a holy God. The details of the ritual by which 
these relations were periodically renewed are of sur- 
passing interest, as showing how the loftiest religious 
thought may be associated with ritual elements belong- 
ing to the most primitive stages of religion. Thus, In 
the case before us, the efficacy of the blood, the universal 
medium of purification and atonement, is enhanced 
by cessation from labour and complete abstinence 
from food — the latter the outward accompaniment of 
inward penitence — and by the high priest’s public and 
representative confession of the nation’s sins. Yet 
alongside of these we find the antique conception of 
holiness and uiicleanriess as something material, and 
of the fatal consetiuences of unguarded contact with 
the one or the other. It is only on this plane of thought 
that one understands the need of the cleansing of the 
sanctuary, infected by the ‘ uncleanriesses’ of the 
people among whom it dwelt (16** RV, cf. Ezk 45**® ). 
The same primitive idea of the contagion of holiness 
underlies the prescribed change of garments on the part 
of the high prie.^t. The ‘holy garments’ in which the 
essential parts of tlie rite were performed had to be 
deposited in the Holy Place; those who had been 
brought into contact with the sacrosanct animals 
(vv.**® ) must bathe and wash their clothes, lest, as 
Ezekiel says in another connexion, ‘they sanctify the 
people with their garments ’ (44**), i.e. lest the mysterious 
contagion pass to tl»e people with disastrous results. 
The most striking illustration of this transmissibility, 
however, is seen in the central rite by which the 
nation’s sins are transferred to the head of ‘the goat 
for Azazel,’ the demonic spirit of the wilderness (cf. the 
similar rite, Lv 14«* ). 

The.se survivals from the earlier stages of the common 
Semitic religion should not blind the modern student 
to the profound conviction of sin to which the institu- 
tion bears witness, nor to the equally profound sense 
of the need of pardon and reconciliation, and of uninter- 
rupted approach to God. By its emphasis on these 
perennial needs of the soul the Day of Atonement played 
no unimportant part in the preparation of Judaism 
for the perfect atonement through Jesus Christ. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in a familiar 
passage contrasts the propitiatory work of the Jewish 
high priest on this day with the great propitiation of 
Him who, by virtue of His owm atoning blood, ‘entered 
in once for all into the lioly place’ (He 9** RV), even 
‘into heaven itself,’ where He remains, our great High 
Priest and Intercessor (7***^ ). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.— See Ataboth, No. 4. 

ATROTH-SHOPHAN. -A towm E. of Jordan, near 
Aroer and Jazer, fortified by Gad (Nii 32**). Some 
place it with Atareth 1. at *Auara$. This is hardly 
possible. The site is unknown. W. Ewing. 

ATTAI. — 1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2**^ ), 2. A Gadlte 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12'*). 3. A son of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 

ATTAIN. — In Ac 27*^ ‘attain’ has the literal meaning 
of reach a place (so RV). EKsewhere it has the figurative 
sense still in use. 

ATTALIA (modern AdcUm ). — A town on the coast 
of Pamphylia, not far from the mouth of the river 
Catarrhactes, founded and named by Attalus ir. It 
was besieged in b.c. 79 by P. Seruilius Isauriciis, when 
in possession of the pirates. In the Byzantine period 
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It was of great importance. It has the best harbour 
on the coast. Paul and Barnabas came on there from 
Perga, and took ship for Antioch (Ac 1426). 

A. SOUTER. 

ATTALUS. — King of Pergamum (b.c. 1,'59-138). He 
was one of the kings to whom the Roman Senate is 
said to have written in support of the Jews in the time 
of Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 16**). 

ATTENDANCE. — In 1 Mac 15®* ‘attendance’ is 
used for a king’s retinue; while in 1 Ti 41® it is used 
in the obsolete sense of attention: ‘Till I come give 
attendance (RV ‘heed’) to reading.’ 

ATTHARATES (1 Es O^®). — A corruption of the 
title tirshatha; cf. Neh 8* and art. Atthauiah. 

ATTHARIAS (1 Es 5<®). — A corruption of the title 
tirshatha', cf. Ezr 2®® and art. Attiiarates. 

ATTIRE.— See Dress. 

ATTUS (AV Lettus).— Son of Sechenias (1 Es 8*»); 
same as Hattusb of 1 Ch 3** and Ezr 8*. 

AUDIENCE. — From l^at. audientia; ‘audience’ 
means in AV the act of hearing, as Lk 20^® ‘in the 
audience of all the people,’ Now it means the people 
gathered to hear. 

AUGIA. — A daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai 
(1 Es 5®8). 

AUGURY . — See Magic, Divination and Sorcery. 

AUGUSTAN BAND (RV), AUGUSTUS’ BAND 

(AV). — See Band. 

AUGUSTUS.— This name is Latin, and was a n€*w' 
name conferred (16th Jan. n.c. 27) by the Roman 
Senate on Caius Octavius, who, after his adoption by 
the dictator Caius Julius Ctesar, bore the names Caius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus. The word means ‘worthy 
of reverence’ (as a god), and was repre.sented in Greek 
by Sebastos, which has the same signification, but 
was avoided by Lk 2^ as imi>ious. In official docu- 
ments Augustus appears as ‘ Imperator Caisar Augustus.’ 
He was born in h.c. 63, was the first Roman emperor 
from b.c. 23, and died in a.d. 14. He wa.s equally 
eminent as soldier and administrator, and the Empire 
was governed for centuries very much on the lines 
laid down by him. In Lk 2‘ he is mentioned as 
having issued a decree that all inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire should be enrolled (for purpo.ses of 
taxation). There ia evidence for a 14-year cycle of 
enrolment in the Roman province of Egypt. 

A. Souter. 

AUTEAS. — A Levite (1 Es 9'®); called in Neh 8^^ 

Hodiah. 

AUTHORITY. — The capability, liberty, and right to 
perform what one wills. The word implies al.so the 
physical and mental ability for accomplishing the end 
desired. Authority refers especially to the right one 
has, by virtue of his office, position, or relationship, to 
command obedience. The centurion was ‘a man under 
authority,’ who knew what it meant to be subject to 
others higher in authority than himself, and who al.so 
himself exerci.sed authority over the soldiers placed 
under him (Mt 8®- »). In like manner 'Herod’s juri.s- 
diction* (Lk 23^) was his authority over the province 
which he ruled. Hence the authority of any penson 
accords with the nature of his office or position, so that 
we speak of the authority of a husband, a parent, an 
apostle, a judge, or of any civil ruler. The magistrates 
who are called in Ro 13i ‘ the higher powers,’ are strictly 
the highly exalted and honoured authorities of the 
State, who are to be obeyed in all that is right, and 
reverenced as the ‘ministers of God for good.’ God 
is Himself the highest authority in heaven and on earth, 
but He has also given unto His Son ‘authority on earth 
to forgive sins’ (Mt 9®) and to execute judgment (Jn 5*^). 
After His resurrection Jesus Himself declared: ‘All 
authority hath been given unto ipe in heaven and on 


earth* (Mt 28^*; cf. Col 2u>, 1 P 8**). In the plural 
the word is used in Eph 2* 6^*, Col 2i*, to denote 

good and evil angels, who are supposed to hold various 
degrees and ranks of authority. See Dominion, Power. 

M. S. Terry. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. — See English Versions. 

AVARAN (‘pale’?). — Surname of Eleazar, a brother 
of Judas Maccaba*us (1 Mac 2® 6<*). 

AVEN. — An insulting substitute (in Ezk 80^^) for 
On (wh. see). 

AVENGER OF BLOOD. — The practice of blood- 
revenge has been very widely spread among societies 
in a certain stage of civilization, where there has been 
no central authority to enforce law and order, and 
where the certainty of retaliation has been the only 
guarantee for security of life. Among the Semites 
tlie custom was in full force from the earliest times, 
and it is still the only spring of order in Arabia. It 
depends for its maintenance upon the solidarity of 
the clan or tribe. All the members of the tribe, what- 
ever may be the immediate parental relationship, are 
counted a.s being of one blood; a wrong done to one 
is a wrong done to all, to be avenged if necessary by 
all the olfendc'd clan upon all the clan of the offender. 
The phrase used by the Arabs is, ‘Our blood has been 
shed.’ 

Of the form of blood -revenge that involved the w’hole 
clan or tribe in the murder of a single individual 
there are still traces in the OT (Jos 7*L 2 K 9**). 
Naturally, h()wev(T, the duty of avenging the shedding 
of blood fell primarily upon him who was nearest of 
kin to the slaughtered man. This next of kin w^as 
called the go’H. The word in Hebrew law w'as used in 
a wide sense for him whose duty it was to redeem the 
property or the person of an impoverished or enslaved 
relative (Lv Ru ), but it came to 

be used specially of the man who had to perform 
this mo.st tragic duty of kinship. The steady effort of 
Hebrew' law w'as to limit this ancient custom so as to 
ensure that a blood fend should not perpetuate itself 
to the ruin of a whole clan, and that deliberate murder 
and accidental homicide should not come under the 
same penalty. It is possible to trace with some definite- 
ne.ss the progress of this sentiment by w'hich the gO'U 
was gradually transformed from being the irresponsible 
murderer of a pos.sibly blameless manslayer to being 
practically the executioner of a candully considered 
sentence passed by the community. See Kin [Next of). 

R. Bruce 'Taylor. 

AVITH.— A Moabite city (Gn 30“); site unknown. 

AVOID. — This verb is used intransitively in 1 S 18” 

‘ David avoided out of his presence twice.’ So Coverdalo 
tran.slate.s Mt 16*® ‘ Auoyde fro me, Sathan.’ 

/VOUCH. — This word, now olxsolete except In legal 
phra.se.s, means to acknowledge. 

AWA, AWITES (2 K 17** ^O.—See Ivvah. 

AWIM.— 1. The Avvim are spoken of in Dt 2*® (cf. 
Jos 1.3‘) as primitive inhabitants of S.W. Palestine near 
Gaza, who were absorbed by the immigrants from 
Caphtor (wh. see), i.c. the Philistines. 2. A Benjamite 
town (Jos 18*®); site unknown. J. F. McCurdy. 

AWAY WITH. — This phrase is used idiomatically 
with the force of a verb in la 1'®‘ the calling of assemblies, 
I cannot away with,’ i.e. tolerate. This verb is omitted 
(»“‘get away with,’ i.e. in mod. English ‘get on with’). 

AWL. — A boring instrument, named only in con- 
nexion with the ceremony whereby a slave was bound 
to perpetual servitude (Ex 21®, Dt 15‘D* 

AWNING. — Correctly given by RV in Ezk 27* as tr. 
of Heb. rniksik, corrected from mekassik (AV ‘tha<i 
which covered thee’). 

AX, AXE.— See Arts and Crafts, 1, 8. 

AXLE, AXLE-TREES. —See Wheel. 



AYEPHIM 

AYEPHlM.~RVm of 2 S 16'^ where the text is 
uncertain. 

AZAEL. — Father of one of the commission appointed 
to investigate the foreign marriages (1 Es 9‘<); same 

as Asahel No 4. 

AZAELliS. — One of those who put away their foreign 
wives Es 9^4), 

AZAIjIAH. —F ather of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 22^ 
2 Ch 34«). 

AZANIAH.— A Levite (Neh 10»). 

AZARAIAS. — The father or, more probably, a more 
remote ancestor of Ezra (1 Es 8‘): = Seraiah of Ezr 7‘. 

AZAREL. — 1. A Korahite follower of David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12«). 2. A son of Heman (I Ch 25'«; called in 

v.4 Usziel). 3. Prince, of the tribe of Dan (1 Ch 27^). 
4. A son of Bani,who had married a foreign wife (Ezr lO**). 
6. A priest (Neh 6. A Levite (Neh 12“). 

AZARIAH.— 1. King of Judah; see Uzziah. 2. 2 Ch 
22« for Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15‘ * a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army at Mareshah, and urged 
them to begin and i>ersevere in a religious reform. 4. 
High priest in the reign of Solomon (1 K 42 ). 6. 1 Ch 61 ®, 
Ezr 7^ father of Arnariah, who was high priest under 
Jehoshaphat. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26‘6-2«); he withstood and denounced the king 
when he presumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ 
office of burning incense upon the altar. 7. High priest 
in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 3*“ *3). g. 1 Ch 6 ‘* ‘4, 
Ezr 7‘ (Ezerias, l Es 8L Azarias, 2 Es P), son of 
Hilkiah the high priest. 9, 1 K 4^ a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers’ (v.D. 10. 1 Ch 2«, son of 
Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of Solomon 
(1 K 431 ;. 11. 1 Ch 2*«, a man of Judah who had 

Egyptian blood in his veins (v.^). 12. 1 Ch a 

Kohathite Levite (called Uzziah in 1 Ch 624). 13 . 14 . 

2 Ch 212 , Azariah and Azariahu, two of the sons of 
Jehoshaphat. 16. 16. 2 Ch 23‘, Azariah and Azariahu, 
two of the five ‘captains of hundreds’ who a.ssisted 
Jehoiada in the restoration of Joash. 17. 2 Ch 28**, 
one of those who supported the prophet Oded when he 
rebuked the army ot Isrutd for purposing to enslave the 
captives of Judah. 18, 19. 2 Ch 29 ‘ 2 , tw^o Levites, a 
Kohathite and a Merarite, 20. Neh 323 , one of those 
who repaired the wall of Jerusalem. 21. Neh 7^ (called 
Serai ah, Ezr 2*; Zacharias, 1 Es 5”), one of the tw'eh e 
leaders of Israel who returned with Zerubbabel. 22. 
Neh 82 (Azarias, 1 Es 9*«), one of those who helped the 
Levites to ‘cause the people to under.staiid the law.’ 
23. Jer 432 , son of Ho.shaiah (the Maacathite, 40®), 
also called Jezaniah (40® 42') and Jaazaniah (2 K 
252'’). He was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ who 
joineid Cedallah at Mizpah. 24. The Heb. name of 
Abednego (Dn 1® 7 . p. n. 2>7). 

AZARIAS.— 1. 1 Es 921 ; called Uzziah, Ezr lO*', 
2. 1 Es 94 ®, one of those wdio stood beside Ezra at the 
reading of the Law. 3. 1 Es 94® --Azariah of Neh 87. 
4. Name assumed by the angel Raphael (To S'* 
6® 7* 92 ). 6. A captain of Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac 

5I8. M. 60^, 

A21ARU. — Ancestor of a family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5'®). 

AZAZ. — A Reubenite (1 Ch 5*). 

AZAZEL. — The name in Hebrew and RV of the desert 
spirit to whom one of the two goats was sent, laden 
with the sins of the people, in the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 16® 26 see Atonement [Day 

ofI). Etymology, origin, and significance are still 
matters of conjecture. The AV designation scapegoat 
(i.e. the goat that is allowed to escape, which goes back 
to the caper emiasarius of the Vulgate) obscures the 
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fact that the word A zazel is a proper name in the original, 
and in particular the name of a powerful .spirit 01 
demon supposed to inhabit the wilderness or ‘solitary 
land’ (16*2 RV). The most plausible explanation of this 
strange element in the rite is that which connects Azazel 
with the illicit worship of field-spirits or satyrs (lit 
‘he-goats’) of which mention is made in several OT 
passages (Lv 177 , Is 13*' etc.). It may have been the 
intention of the authors of Lv 16 in its present form to 
strike at the roots of this popular belief and practice by 
giving Azazel, probably regarded as the prince of the 
satyrs, a place in the recognized ritual. Christianity 
itself can supply many analogies to such a proceeding. 
The belief that sin, disease, and the like can be removed 
by being transferred to living creatures, beasts or birds, 
is not confined to the Semitic races, and has its analogy 
in Hebrew ritual, in the ceremony of the cleansing of 
the leper (Lv 14®®). In the Book of Enoch (c. u.c. 180) 
Azazel appears as the prince of the fallen angels, the 
offspring of the unions described in Gn 6'® , 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AZA2JAH. — 1. A Levite (1 Ch 152 '). 2. Father of 
Hoshea the prince of Ephraim (1 Ch 27*®). 3. An over- 

seer of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Ch 31*®). 

AZBUK. — Father of Nehemiah, who took part In 
rebuilding the walls (Neh 3'®). 

AZEKAH.— A city of Judah (Jos lO'o^, 1 S 17», 
2 Ch 11®, Neh 11®“), near the Valley of Elah; inhabited 
by the Jews after the Captivity. Site unknown. 

AZEL. — 1. A devseendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8®7* =» 
943 * ). 2. An unidentified site in the neighbourhood 

of Jerusalem (Zee 14®). 

AZETAS.— Head of a family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5'®). 

AZGAD. -See Astad. 

A2JIEI.— An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1 *); called 
Azariah, Ezr 7®, and Ozias, 1 Es 8*. 

AZIEL. — A Levite (1 Ch 15*®); called in v.*® Jaaziel — 
the full form of the name. 

AZIZA. — A Jew who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10*7); called in 1 Es 9*® Zardeus. 

AZMAVETH.— 1. A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8®®). 
2. One of David’s mighty men (2 S 23®', 1 Ch 11®®), 
probably identical with the Azmaveth of 1 Ch 12® 27*®, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and who was ‘over 
the king’s treasuries.’ 3. A Benjamite town (I Ch 12®, 
Ezr 2*4, Neh 7*® [Beth -azmaveth], 1 Es 5'® ,'Bethas- 
mothj); mod. Higmeh, S.E. of Gibeah. 

AZMOK . — An unknown place on the border of Judah 
(Nu 344 , Jos. 15*)-. called in Jos 15*“ 19® Ezem. 

AZNOTH-TABOR. — The lower slopes of Mt Te.bor, 
marking the S.W. corner of the portion of Naphtali 
(Jos 19®4). 

AZOR. — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1'®* ). 

AZOTUS. — See Abhdod. 

AZRIEL. — 1. Head of a ‘father’s house’ fn the E. 
half tribe of Manas.seh (1 Ch 5*<). 2. A Naphtalite 

(1 Ch 27*“). 3. Father of Seraiah (Jer SG*®), 

AZRIKAM.— 1. Son of Neariah (1 Ch 3*®). 2. A 
descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8®® 9*4). 3. a Levite 

(1 Ch 9 ' 4 , Neh 11'®). 4. The ‘ruler of the house* 

under Ahaz (2 Ch 287). 

AZUBAH.— 1. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2*8* ). 2. Mothel 
of Jehoshaphat (1 K 2242-2 Ch 20®»). 

AZZAN,— Father of Paltiel (Nu 3428). 

AZZUR. — 1. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10*7). 2 . Father of Hananiah the false prophet 

(Jer 28*). 3. Father of Jaazaniah, one of the princes 

of the people (Ezk 11*). 
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BAAL (BAALI, BAALIM). — Used generally, the 
word ba'cU means ‘possessor,’ ‘inhabitant,’ ‘controller.’ 
Thus, a married man is called ‘possessor of a woman* 
(2 S 11“), a ram, ‘possessor of horns,’ and even the 
citizens of a locality are denoted by this word (Jg 9^ 
20*, 1 S 23“^ , 2 S 21*-*). With a similar meaning, it 
is applied to numerous Canaanitish local deities (pi. 
ba'alim, Jg 2“ 3^ 10‘o, 1 S 7^ 12‘o, 1 K coll, 

sing, ba'al, Jg 2*3, Jer H** etc.; cf. Baal-^ad, Baalath- 
beer, and other compounds of this word). These gods 
were supposed to manifest them.selves in the fertility, or 
in some startling natural formation, of the locality where 
they were worshipped. Such an animistic conception 
is evident from the fact that they were worshipped in 
high places and in groves, where such rites as prophecy 
(Jer 22'=*), ‘’ornication (Jer 1'*), self-mutilation (1 K 18**), 
and child -sacrifice (Jer 19*) were practised under the 
guidance of kcmdrim or idolatrous priests (Zeph 1<). 
The same idea is also clear from the use of this word 
among the Arabs, who designate land irrigated by 
subterranean springs as ‘Ba‘l land,’ i.e. land inhabited 
by a spirit. Gradually, however, some of these gods 
assimilated more abstract powers (cf. BaaL-herith), and 
as their votarie.s extended their powers ov'er a greater 
area, became the Baal par excellence, i.e. the con- 
troller of the destiny of his worshippers (cf. Jg 6“, 
1 K 16^1 18* 19** [in the last three passages, Melkart 
of Tyrel). 

So great a predilection for cults of such a nature 
was shown by the Israelites, from the time of their 
entrance into Canaan until the fall of the monarchy, that 
Jahweh was given this title. Thus Saul, a zealous 
worshipper of Jahweh, names (1 Ch 8**) one of his sons 
Eshbaal, and one of David’s heroes is called (1 Ch 12*) 
Bealiah (‘.K is Baal’): cf. also Meribbaal (1 Ch 9<®), 
Beeliadu (I Ch 14D. Jerubbaal (Jg 8**). A confusion, 
however, of Jahweh and the Canaanitish deities seems 
to have taken place, to avoid w'hich, Hosea (2** *’) 
demands that Jahweh be no longer called Ba'ali (‘my 
Baal’), but 'Ishi (‘my husband’). Under the influence 
of such prophecies the I.sraelites abandoned the use. of 
Baal for Jahweh, and in later times developed so great 
an antipathy to this word that later revisers substituted 
bOsheth (‘shameful thing’), not only wherever Ba'al 
occurred for the Canaanitish deities (Hos 9“', Jer 3* 
11**), but al.so, forgetful of its former application to 
J.khweh, in some of the above names (see Ihiibobheth), 
supposing tliern to allude to local gods. N. Koenig. 

BAAL. — 1. A Reubenite (1 Ch 5*). 2. A Gibeonite, 
granduncle of Saul (1 Ch 8“ = 9*). 

BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH.— 1. »Kiriath-jearim 

(1 Ch 13«, Jos 15» *0). 2. Baalath-beer (Jos 19». l Ch 

4» [Baal]), a site in the Negeb. 3. A city in the S. of 
Judah (Jos 15*» 19®, 1 Ch 4**). 4. Mount Baalah, 

between Ekron and Jabneel (Jos 16**), pos.sibly, as 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested, the river (not 
mountain) of Baal (now Na/ir Rubin). 6. An unknown 
town of Dan (Jos 19<D. 6. An unknown town (1 K 

9*««-«2 Ch 8*). E. W. G. Masterman. 

BAAL-BEBITH (‘lord of the covenant’). — The god 
of Shechem, where he had a temple (Jg 8** 9^); called 
also El-berith (9^). The ‘covenant’ may be that 
amongst the Canaanite peoples or that between Canaan- 
Ites and Israelites; or the title may be parallel to 
Zeu9 Horkioe, the god who presides over covenants. 

BAAL-GAD (? *Baal of fortune*). — A place under 
Hermon, in the valley of Lebanon, referred to only 
as the northern limit of the country conquered by 
Joshua (Jos 11*7 127 i 3 «i. Various identifications 


have been suggested, all uncertain. Perhaps BantaL 
is the most probable. Bee C^sarea Philippi. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BAAL-HAMON. — The unknown site of Solomon’s 
vineyard (Ca 8**). 

BAAL-HANAN.—l. A king of Edom (Gn 36««f , 
1 Ch D»* ). 2. A Gederite (1 Ch 27»*). 

BAAL-HAZOR. — Beside Ephraim, where were 
Absalom’s sheep-shearers (2 S 13*®). Identified by 
Conder with Tell "Asur, a mountain 4960 ft. above the 
sea, an hour’s ride N.E. of Beitin. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BAAL-HERMOK (Jg 3®, 1 Ch 5*®).— See Hermon. 

BAALE- JUDAH ^ Baalah, No. 1, i.e. Kiriath-jearlm. 

RAALTS.-King of Ammon in time of Gedaliah (Jer40>< ) . 

BAAL-MEON. — A city of Moab assigned to Reuben. 
The name occurs in Nu 32®® as Baal-meon, but in Jos 13**= 
as Beth -baal-meon ; both forms being found also on the 
Moabite Stone; cf. Ezk ‘25*, 1 Ch 5*; also Beth -meon of 
Jer 48*®. It is to be identified with the modern A/a‘ in, 
about 5 miles S.W. of Medeba. G. L. Robinson. 

BAAL-PEOR. — The local deity of Mt. Peor (Dt 4*‘>, 
Nu 25*). In Dt 4®*> and Hos 9*® it is perhaps the 
name of a place. 

BAAL-PERAZIM. — An unidentified site near Jeru- 
salem (2 S 5*0, 1 Ch 14**). 

BAALSAMUS (1 £s 9<®)^Maa8eiah of Neh 8?. 

BAAL-SHALISHAH (2 K 4«). — An unknown site, 
probably somewdiere in Mt. Ephraim. 

BAAL-TAMAR. — An unknown site near Bethel and 
Gibeah (Jg 4*). 

BAALZEBUB (BEEIaZEBUB). — A Philistine god wor- 
shipped at Ekron (2 K 1* ® ® *®), whose name in 
the form of Beelzebul (AV and RV Beelzebub) has been 
applied to the ‘prince of the devils’ (Mt 10** 12*<, 
Mk 3**, Lk 11** >* **). The OT form, ‘Baal (controller, 
inhabiter) of flie.s,’ indicates either that the god was 
thought to appear as a Hy, or that, besides oracular 
powers, he poss<^ssed the ability to increase or destroy 
these insects. On the other hand, if the NT spelling, 
‘Baal of the mansion (temple),’ is to be preferred, it 
would seem to indlc:ate that the OT form is a deliberate 
perversion originating with some pious scribe, who 
was iierhaps offended at such a title being given to any 
other than Jahweh. Such an interpretation wmuld 
account for the variation in spelling, and for its api)lica- 
tion to Satan, w’hose realm wa.s called ‘the house’ 
par excellence among the Jews of the NT period. 

N. Koenig. 

BAAL-ZEPHON. — Ex 14*, Nu 33*; the name of a 
place near the si)Ot where the Isratdites crossed the Red 
Sea, apparently a shrine of ‘Baal of the north.’ Ihe 
corresponding goddess ‘ Baalit of the north ’ is named 
along with the god of Kesem (Goshen), in an Egyp. 
papyrus of the New Kingdom, as worshipped at 
Memphis. F. Ll. Griffith. 

BAANA. — 1. 2. Two of Solomon’s commissariat 
officers (1 K 4**- **). 3. Father of Zadok. one of those 

who rebuilt Jerusalem (Neh 3D. 4. One of the leaden 
who returned with Zerubbabel; possibly identical with 
the preceding, and with Baanah No. 3. 

BAANAH. — 1. One of the murderers of Ishbosheth 
(2 S 4»-»*). 2. A Netophathite (2 8 23**, 1 Ch 11*®; 

3. One of those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2* 
Neh 77 10*7 [7]). 

BAANI.— ’1 Es 0*4«-Bani of Ezr 10®®. 

BAABA.— Wife of a Benjamite (1 Ch 8®). 
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SAA8EIAH. — A Kohathite (1 Ch prob. an error 

for Maaseiah). 

BAASHA, king of Israel, obtained the crown by 
usurpation. He was an officer of the army under 
Nadab, son of Jeroboam i., and while the army was 
besieging Glbbethon, a Philistine town, he slew his 
king and mounted the throne. The execution of the 
whole house of Jeroboam followed. Baasha was a 
warlike ruler, and carried on war with Judah throughout 
his reign. The only incident preserved to us is his 
capture and fortification of Hamah, which led to the 
interference of Benhadad, as already recounted in the 
article Asa. Although Baasha died in his bed after a 
reign of twenty-four years, his dynasty was extinguished 
two years after his death (1 K 15®’-16«). 

H. P. Smith. 

BABBLER.— Ac 17»« ‘What will (RV ‘wmuld’) this 
babbler say?’ The Gr. word translated ‘babbler* 
means one who picks up a precarious living, like a crow. 
‘The language of such persons,’ says Bp. Chase, ‘was, 
and is, plentiful and (on occasion) low’; but it is 
possible that the Athenians applied the word to St. 
Paul not on account of his speech, but his looks. In 
that case the modern coinage ‘carpet-bagger’ would 
give the sense. 

BABE. — See Child. 

BABEL, TOWER OF.— See Tower op Babel. 

BABI. — Hea<i of a family which returned with Ezra 
(1 Es 8”); called in Ezr 8“ Bebai. 

BABYLON. — Bdbel is the Hebrew form of the native 
name Bdb-ili, ‘Gate of God.’ It was also Tin-tir or 
‘Seat of life,’ and E or E-ki. It is likely that these 
names once denoted separate towns gradually incor- 
porated. Other quarters of Babylon were Shu-anna, 
Tt^, Shuppatu, and Litamii. According to the Heb. 
tradition (Gn 10‘®), it was as old as Erech, Akkad, and 
Calneh. Native tradition makers it as old as Erech and 
Nippur, the latter being proved by excavations to date 
back to prehistoric times. Babylon is from BUb-ilani. 
It lay on the E. bank of the Euphrates, part of its site 
being now occupied by Hillah, about 50 miles S. of 
Baghdad. The ruins extend fo” 5 miles N. to S. Babll, 
the N. ruin, covers 120,000 sq. ft. and is still 90 ft. high. 
It covers the remains of the celebrated Esagila temple. 
The Mujellibeh is not much less in area, and 28 ft. high. 

The Kasr contains the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
palace, along whose E. sitie ran the sacred procession 
street, decorated with enamelled tiles representing the 
dragon and the re'lm, to the Istar-gate at the S.E. 
corner. The whole was enclosed within an irregular 
triangle, formed by two lines of ramparts and the river, 
an area of about 8 s(i. miles. The city crossed the 
river to the W., where are remains of a palace of Neri- 
glissar. In later times it became coterminous with many 
other large cities, and Herodotus ascribes to it a circuit 
of 56 miles. The German excavations now being 
carried on may be expected to solve the many problems 
connected with the site. 

From the very earliest times the kings and rulers of 
Babylonia worked at the building of its temples, palaces, 
walls, bridges, quays, etc. Hammurabi first raised it 
to be the capital of all Babylonia. It was sacked by 
Sennacherib in b.o. 689, the chief palaces, temples, and 
city walls levelled with the ground, and the waters 
of the Euphrates turned over it. Esarhaddon began 
to rebuild it, and it stood another long siege under his 
son, Ashurbanipal. Nabopolassar began its restoration; 
Nebuchadrezzar raised it to its height of glory. Cyrus 
took it without resistance, and held his court there. 
Darius Hystaspis besieged, took it, and destroyed its 
walls. Xerxes plundered It. Alexander the Great 
planned to restore it. Antiochus Soter actually began 
the restoration of its great temple. The foundation 
of Seleucla robbed it of its population, but the temple 


services continued to b.c. 29, at least. See, further 
Assyria and Babylonia. C. H. W. Johns. 

BABYLON (in NT). — Babylon was apparently used 
by the early Church as a symbol for Rome. 1. In Rev. 
(148 1619 176 182 . 10 . 21 ) its destruction is foretold, because 
of Its sins, and particularly because of its persecution. 
Such identification is, however, somewhat uncertain, 
and rests ultimately on the improbability that the word 
in the connexion in which it api>ears can refer to the 
city of Mesopotamia (the word is so used in Mt 12l^ 
Ac T'**). This basal probability is supported by the fact 
that Babylon is called ‘ mystery ’ in Rev 17*^, is said to be 
seated on seven mountains (v. 9), and to be a centre of 
commerce and authority 17. 14«). Rome is 

apparently chilled Babylon in Sib. Or. v. 143, 158; 2 Es.; 
Apoc. Baruch. 

This identification of Babylon in Revelation with Rome 
dates at least from the time of Jerome. The attempt to 
identify it with an apostate Judah and Jerusalem can 
hardly oe taken seriously. The fact that Revelation utilized 
the Jewish apocalyptic material further makes it imperative 
that the term symbolize a power which stood related both to 
Christians and Jews, in a way parallel with the relation of 
Babylon to the ancient Hebrew nation. 

2. The reference to Babylon in 1 P 5^^ has had three 
interpretations; (a) Babylon in Egypt, mentioned by 
Strabo and Epiphanius; (5) Babylon on the Euphrates; 
and (c) Rome. In view of the symbolic use of the word 
‘Babylon,’ as mentioned in the foregoing, the last 
seems the most probable. Eusebius {HE ii. 15) so 
interprets the reference, and, in view of the ancient and 
persistent tradition, there is nothing improbable in 
St. Peter’s having been in Rome. This probability is 
strengthened by the reference to the persecution to 
which Christians were being subjected. Assyrian 
Babylon in the second half of the 1st cent, w’as in decay, 
and 1 Peter would be particularly appropriate if sent 
out from the seat of a persecution, such as that of Ne::o, 
or possibly of Domitian. Shailer Mathews, 

BABYLONISH GARMENT Caddereth Shin' dr). 
Stolen by Achan (Jos 7^1) ; literally ‘mantle of Shinar’: 
probably a cloak of embroidered stuff. Babylonia 
was famous in classical times for such costly garments, 
and the sculptures exhibit the most elaborately em- 
broidered dresses. The Babylonian inscriptions enumer- 
ate an almost endless variety of such garments, worked 
in many colours. C. H. W. Johns. 

BACA, VALLEY OF . — An allegorical place-name, 
found only in Ps 84*, where the RV renders ‘ Valley of 
Weeping.' Most probably it is no more an actual 
locality than is the ‘Valley of the Shadow of Death’ 
in Ps 23*. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BACOHIDES. — Governor of Mesopotamia under 
Demetrius Soter; sent to establish Alcimus (wh. see) 
in the priesthood; defeated Jonathan the Maccabee, 
and at a later period besieged him in the fortress of 
Bethbasi; was finally compelled to entertain proposals 
for peace (1 Mac 7*-^° 10**; Jos. Ant. xii. x.-xiii. i.). 

BAOOETURUS. — A singer who put away his foreign 
wife (1 Es 9*<). 

BAOOHUS. — See Dionysus. 

BAGENOR .—An officer of J udas Maccabaeus (2Macl2») . 

BfDGER. — Rock badger (Lv IP RVm), i.e. Hyrax 
Syriacus. See Coney. 

BADGERS’ SKINS. — Mentioned (in AV) as the upper 
covering of the Tabernacle, etc. (Ex 26* 26** etc.), and 
materials for making sandals (Ezk 16*®). It is almost 
certain the word taha^h is mistranslated ‘badger,’ as 
badgers, though found in Southern Palestine, are not 
common enough, nor are their skins suitable for such 
use to have been made of them. The RV sealskins (mg. 
porpoise -skin 8) hardly eases the difficulty zoologically, 
although having some support from etymology. Do 
lltzsch, from the similarity of takash to the Aasyr.tahikan 
— ‘wether,’ thinks it probable that the word means 
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the same In Hebrew. A recent suggestion that the 
Heb. word tahaah is taken from the Egyp. ths, meaning 
‘leather,’ seems the most reasonable explanation. 

E. W. G. Mastekman. 

MAH.— The name of an unknown tribe destroyed 
by Judas Maccabteus (1 Mac 5^). 

BAG, PURSE, WALLET. — Several kinds of bags, etc. 
may be distinguished, (a) The shepherd’s and traveller’s 
wallet for carrying one or more days’ provisions. Like 
most of the other OT bags, it was made of skin, generally 
undressed, and was slung across the shoulder. This is 
the scrip of Mt IQi® and parallels (RV ‘wallet’). The 
former is retained by our RV (but Arner. RV ‘wallet’) 
to render a unique word, which had to be explained even 
to Hebrew readers by the gloss ‘the shepherd’s bag' 
U S 17<®). (6) A more finished article, the leather 

mtchel which served as a purse (Lk 10<, 12‘“ AV here 
bag). For illust. see Rich, Diet, of Antiq. 217. The 
purse of Mt 10®, Mk O*. however, was merely the folds 
of the girdle (see RVm). (r) The merchant’s bag, in 
Which he kept his stone weights (Dt 25'^)^ aiyo served as 
a purse (Pr 1*0. (d) The favourite bag for money and 

valuables — hence the beautiful figure 1 S 25^^, where 
*the bundle of life’ = life’s jewel-case — was one which 
could be tied with a string (2 K 12*°, Pr 72°, also On 42» 
EV ‘bundle’). If required, a seal could be put on the 
knot (Job 14*2). (e) Another word is used both for a 

large bag, capable of holding a talent of silver (2 K .‘>2>), 
and for the dainty lady’s satchel (Is 322 RV; AV crisp- 
ing pins). (/) The ‘bag’ which Judas carried (Jn. 12* 
132®) was rather a small box (RVm), originally used for 
holding the mouthpieces of wind-instruments. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BAGO. — The head of a family which rettirned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8*°); called in 1 Es 6*< Bagoi, and in Ezr 2*« 

Bigvai. 

BAGOAS.— A eunuch in the service of Holofernes 
(Jth 12**- *« *s 133 14*<). 

BAGOI. —See Baoo. 

BAGPIPE. — See Music. 

BAELARUMITE. — See Bahurim. 

BAHURIM. — The place where Paltiel, son of Laish, 
was ordered to relinquish Michal (2 S 3'«); where 
Shiinei dwelt, who cursed David in his flight (2 S 16^); 
where Ahimaaz and Jonathan hid in the well from 
Absalom (2 S 17'* *®); and the home of Azmaveth, one 
of David’s mighty men (1 Ch ID*, 2 S 23**, where 
Barhumite is written for Baharumite). It w'a.s in the 
tribe of Benjamin (cf, the pas.sages relating to Shimei), 
and the account of David’s flight, which supplies the 
only topographical indications, accords with the tradi- 
tional identification with Almit, N.E. from the Mount of 
Olives, and about a mile beyond *Anat(i (Anathoth) 
^rom Jerusalem. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BAITERUS.—The head of a family which returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 E.s .5*D. 

BAKBAKKAR.— A Levite (1 Ch 0**). 

BAKBUK.— The ancestor of certain Nethinirn who 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2***, Neh 7**); called 
Acub in 1 Es 5**. 

BAKBUXIAH.— 1. A Levite (Neh 1 1*’). 2. A porter 
(Neh 12»). 

BAKEMEATS, BAKER.— See Bread. 

BAKING. — See Bread. 

BAKING-PAN. — See House, § 9. 

BALAAM is the subject of a remarkable and intricate 
narrative in Nu 22-24, connected with the arrival of 
Israel In the Promised Land, and the relationship of the 
chosen people to Moab and Ammon. Balaam was a 
soothsayer of Pethor on the Euphrates, called by Balak, 
king of Moab, to curse the Israelites, who were lying 
encamped in the Jordan valley. He had difficulty in 
undert»4ung the task, and he found, whenever he essayed 


to curse Israel, that the Lord had forbidden him to di 
so, and that his burden must be blessing instead. A\ 
the request of Balak he changed his position again and 
again on the heights above the Dead Sea, in the hope 
of obtaining a different oracle, but the message he had 
to deliver remained the same, and he foretold the future 
splendour of Israel (242® ). Sent away by Balak without 
the reward promised to him if he would deliver an oracle 
adverse to Israel, he returned to his own land. Accord- 
ing to one narrative, his end was full of shame. He 
was accused of having induced Israel to commit im- 
nmrality in connexion with religious W'orship, a feature 
common in the Semitic nature-cults. It was through 
this charge that he became known to subsequent ages, 
and his name became a name of infamy (Nu 31* **, 
2 P 2**, Rev 2*<; Jos. Ant. iv. vi, 6). The inspiration 
of Balaam, contrasted with his subsequent sin and 
disgraceful death, his knowledge of the will of God, 
together with his intense desire to grasp the rewards 
of unrighteousness, have given rise to a notable sermon 
literature. Bishop Butler speaks of the self-deception 
by which he persuades himself that the sin he commits 
can be justified to conscience and to God; Newman 
regards him as an instance of the trouble that can come 
on a character, otherwise noble, when the thought of 
material advancement is always allowed to dwell with 
it; Arnold adduces him as an instance of the familiar 
truth that the purest form of religious belief may coexist 
with a standard of action immeasurably below it 
F. W. Robertson makes him the text for a sermon on 
the perversion of gifts. 

This complexity of character is, however, greatly 
simplified by the recognition of the various strata in 
the narrative. It is clear that the account of P con- 
necting Balaam with Israel ’.s unclparmes.s has nothing 
to do with the original narrative. This original narrative 
is contained in Nu 22-24. According to it, Balaam 
was a prophet of Pethor on the river Euphrates. His 
fame had spread across the wilderness, and, when 
Balak found himself in straits through the advance of 
Israel, he sent for Balaam to come and curse Lsrael. 
Balaam asked God whether he should go, and was refused 
permi.s.sion. Balak therefore sent yet greater gifts, and 
once again Balaam asked counsel of God. This time 
permission was granted. 80 far tlicre had been no 
indication of God’.s displeasiire; but now follows (2222-**) 
the story of the ass, through which God’s anger at the 
refusal of the seer to ac.c-ept His answer, given once and 
for all, is manifested. If, however, the, reader will pass 
from 222* to 22* he will find that the narrative runs 
smoothly, and that he is still viewing Balaam’s character 
from the same not unfavourabl<‘ standpoint (22» fcf. 
VV.20 2ij is the effort to join up the threads of the story 
after the interpolation). Wlien Balaam is brought in 
sight of Israel, he breaks out into a burst of praise 
(24*-») w'hich rouses the wrath of Balak. Balaam 
justifies himself by reminding the king that he had 
warned him of the constraint of the Lord (v.**). He 
then utters another oracle predicting the glory of Israel 
and the destruction of Moab and Ammon (vv.*2*'»). 

This analysis leaves out of account 2222 * and 23, which 
seem to belong to a narmtive dealing with the same facts, 
but placing a more sinister interpretation on the conduct 
of Balaam. The story of the ass is plainly out of harmony 
with the narrative just outlined. It is a story belonging 
not to the wilderness, but to a land of vineyards. It ignores 
the embassy that has been sent to bring Balaam back across 
the wilderness (22** 21), for it represents Balaam os travelling 
alone. It is also extremely unlikely that so long a journey 
as that from the Euphrates to Moab would be attempted 
upon an ass. Then ch. 23, with its elaborate buildingof altars 
and offering of sacrifices, seems to belong to a later date; 
while the constant shifting of position in the effort to secure 
a more favourable oracle presents Balaam in a much more 
unfavourable light than before. Although the details of 
this analysis arenot certain, we may take it that theoriginal 
story proceeds from J, and that the second narrative, more 
complicated both in psychology and ritual, is from E. 
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The narrative of P ascribing the sin of Baal-peor to 
Balaam is out of touch with both the other narratives. 
According to it, Balaam was a Midianitish seer who tried 
to bring about the ruin of Israel, in default of other means, 
by persuading them to give way to lust (Nu 3l«- >«; 
Jos. Ant. XV. vi. 6). * It has been conjectured that this 

story arose partly out of a difficulty on the part of the 
priestly narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an 
inspired prophet of God, partly from the need of ac- 
counting for the great sin of the Israelites’ {DB i. 233*). 
Balaam thus seems to have fallen in the estimation of 
Israel from being a seer of alien race, who distinguished 
himself by his faithfulness to the truth he knew, to 
becoming synonymous with temptation of a kind that 
was always especially insidious for Israel. 

R. Bruce Taylor. 

BALADAN. — See Merodach-Baladan. 

BALAH (Jos 19’). — An unknown town of Simeon; 
perhaps identical with Bealoth (Jos 15^) and Bilhah 
(1 Ch 4’®): called Baalah in Jos 15”, where it is 
assigned to Judah. 

BALAK. — The king of Moab who hired Balaam, 
Nu 22-24. See Balaam. 

BALAMON.— A town near Dothaim (Jth 8’). 

BALANCE. — The Hebrew balances probably differed 
but little from those in use in Egypt as described by 
Wilkinson {Anc. Egyp. [1878], ii. 246 f.). The main 
parts were the beam with its support, and the scales 
which were hung by cords from the ends of the equal 
arms of the beam. The ‘pair of r-cales’ is used in OT 
by a figure for the balance as a whole; only once i.s the 
beam so used (Is 46®). The weights were originally of 
atone and are always so termed. The moral necessity 
of a just balance and true weights and the iniquity of 
false ones are frequently emphasized by the prophets, 
moral teachers, and legislators of Israel; see Am 8®, 
Mic 6“, Pr 11^ 16“ (‘a just balance and scales are the 
Lord’s’) 20 ”, Lv 19“, Dt 25*3" . 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BALD LOCUST. — See Locust (8). 

BALDNESS. — See Cuti’ings in the Flesh, Hair. 

BALM.— -A product of Gilead (Gn 37“ 43“), cele- 
brated for its healing prop<^rties (Jer 8” 46“ 51“), and 
an important article of commerce (Ezk 27*^^). Nothing 
is known for certain about the nature of this substance, 
but it is usually supposed to be some kind of aromatic 
gum or resin. There is now no plant in Gilead which 
produces any characteristic product of this nature. 
Mastich, a resin much used by the Arabs for flavouring 
coffee, sweets, etc., and as a chewing gum, is considered 
by many to be the zorl of Gn 37“ (so RVm), It has 
been credited with healing properties. It is a product 
of the Pistneia lentiscus, a plant common in Palestine. 
The so-called ‘Balm of Gilead’ of commerce, and the 
substance sold by the monks of Jericho to-day. this latter 
a product of the zakkUm tree, are neither of them serious 
claimants to be the genuine article. See also Spice. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BALNUUS.— 1 Es 9««'Biniiui of Ezr KP®. 

BALSAM. — See Spice. 

BALTA8AR. — The Gr. form of Belshazzar (Dn 5, etc.. 
Bar 1“* ) and of Belieshazzar (Dn 4, etc.). 

BAMAH (only Ezk 20”) is the ordinary word for 
'high place,’ but is here retained in its Hebrew form 
as the word ‘manna’ in the parallel case Ex 16^®, on 
account of th(^ word-play: ‘ What (mah) is the ba-mah 
to which ye go (6a)?’ See, further. High Place. 

A. R. S, Kennedy. 

BAMOTHi BAMOTH-BAAL. — Bamothis mentioned 
In Nu 21”<- as a station in the journey of Israel from 
the Arnon to the Jordan. It is prob. identical with 
Bamoth-baal of Nu 22« (RVm; AV and RV 'the 
high places of Baal’), to which Balaam was led by 


I Balak. Bamoth-baal is mentioned as a Eeubenite dtj 
in Jos 13>L 

BAN. — The ban is an institution from remote anti- 
quity, which still survives in the Jewish and Christian 
Churches. Its earlier history has not yet received the 
systematic treatment which it merits. The original 
idea, common to all the Semitic languages, is that of 
withdrawing something from common use and setting 
it apart for the exclusive use of a deity. In Hebrew 
the verbal root acquired the more specialized meaning 
of devoting to 3" His enemies and their l>elongings by 
means of fire and sword, and is usually rendered ‘ utterly 
destroy’ (RVm adds ‘Heb. devote*), while the cognate 
noun {cMrem, Gr. anathema) is 'accursed ( AV) or devoted 
(RV) thing.’ In this brief treatment of a large subject 
we propose to distinguish between the war ban, the 
justice ban, and the private ban. 

1. The war ban, clearly the oldest form of the institu* 
tion, shows various degrees of severity. The war ban 
of the first degree, as it may be termed, involved the 
destruction not only of every man, woman, and child 
of the enemy, but also of their entire property of every 
description (see Dt 13‘«). The treatment of the 
Amalekites in 1 S 15 is a familiar example. The case of 
Achan, after the ban and capture of Jericho, affords a 
striking illustration of the early ideas associated with 
the ban. Every ‘devoted thing,’ as henceforth the 
inviolate property of J”. and therefore taboo, became 
infected with the deadly contagion of holiness (note 
Lv 27” ‘most holy,’ lit. ‘holy of holies’). Hence by 
retaining part of the ‘devoted thing’ (ch^em) in his 
tent Achan infected the wffiole ‘camp of Israel,’ with 
disastrous results (Jos 6” 7“^ , cf. Dt 7“). More 
frequently we meet with a relaxed form of the war ban, 
which may be called the ban of the second degree. In 
this ca.se only the men, women, and children of the 
doomed city were devoted, wdiile the cattle and the rest 
of the spoil became the property of the victors (Dt 2“* 
3*f 72 , Jos 11“). A still further relaxation, a ban of 
the third degree, is contemplated by the law of Dt 20^*"-, 
by which only the males are put to the ban, the women 
and children being spared as the perquisites of the 
be.siegers. On the other hand, only virgins were to be 
spared in Nu 3D’f- and Jg 21“® , for special reasons in 
the latter case. 

2. The jiiiitice ban differs from the other in being 
applicabh* only to mt,*mbers of the theocratic community. 
It appears in the oldest legislation as the punishment 
of the apostate Israelite (Ex 22*®), and is extended in 
the Deuteronomic code to the idolatrous city (Dt IS*’® ). 
Here only the ban of the first degree w'as admissible. 
An important modification of the judicial ban is first 
met with m Ezr 10", where recalcitrant members of 
the community, instead of being put to death, are 
excommunicated, and only their ‘substance forfeited’ 
(RVm ‘devoted’) to the Temple treasury. This 
modified cMrem became the starting-point of a long 
development. For the.se later Jewdsh and Christian 
bans see Excommunication. 

3. The attenuated form of ban found in the late 
passage Lv 27” may be termed the private ban. The 
cases contemplated— ‘man or beast or field’ — are 
evidently those of unusually solemn and inalienabk 
dedications by private persons for religious purposes 
(cf. Nu 18“, Ezk 44”, and the NT ‘corban’), as opposed 
to the redeemable dedications of the preceding verses. 
The latter are holy while the former are ‘most holy.’ 
The following verse, on the contrary, must refer to the 
justice ban. 

Theban was an institution of earlier date than the Hebrew 
conquest, and was practised by the Moabit^-s in its most 
rigorous form (see Mesha’.s inscription, 11. 11-17), perhaps 
also by the Ammonite.s (2 Oh 29“). Instances of similar 
practices among many half-civilized races are noted by the 
anthropologists. The original motive of the ban w prob- 
ably reflected in Nu 212^-, where it is represented as the 
return made to J'^ lor help against the enemy vouchsafed in 
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''jvrms of a preoedine vow (cf. devotio from devovBo). This 
bas to be interpreted in the light of the primitive solidarity 
between a god and his clan. Even in Ismel the wars of the 
Hebrews were the ‘wars of (Nu 21‘<). 'The religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of any profit 
from the victory, and this renunciation is an expression of 
gratitude for the fact tnat the war>God has delivered the 
enemy, who is His enemy also, into the hands of the con- 
queror' (Kautzsch in Hastings’ DB Ext. Vol. OlO**). The 
ban was thus the outcome of religious seal in an age when 
the moral sense was less advanced than the religious. 

With regard to the wholesale application of tLe war ban 
in the Deuteronomic sections of Joshua, modem criticism 
has taught us to see in these the ideal generalisations of the 
exilic age. The Hebrews of the conquest were in tmth the 
children of their age, but such a stupendous holocaust as is 
implied in such passa^ as Jos 11" must not be placed 
to their credit. The legislation of Dt., it must furtner be 
remembered, is the outcome of several centuries’ experience 
of Canaanite heathenism, the true character of which the 
soil of Palestine is only now revealing, and of its baneful 
influence on the relimon of J*. In this legislation the 
antique institution of the ban was retained as a means of 
protecting the community against a serious menace to its 
religious life. Nevertheless the enactment of Dt 13*^- 
remained a dead letter till the age of the Maccabees (1 Mac 
5®* ). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BAN. — The head of a family which could not trace 
its descent (1 Es 5”, a corrupt passage). 

BANAIAS. — 1 Es 9^»>Benaiah of Ezr 10<*. 

BAND. — This spelling represents three historically 
distinct English words: (1) ‘Band* in the sense of 
that which binds — the rendering of a variety of Heb. 
words, some of which are also rendered by 'bond.* 
(2) ‘Band’ In the sense of ribbon (Ex 39” RV ‘bind- 
ing’), or sash (Ex 28^ etc. RV ‘girdle’). (3) ‘Band' 
\n the sense of a company of soldiers, more or less 
erganized, also the rendering of several Heb. words, 
some of them changed in RV into ‘companies' (Gn 32^) 
or ‘troop* (1 K 112<) or ‘hordes’ (Ezk 38« *). 

In NT ‘band’ in this third sense renders speira, the 
Gr. equivalent of the Roman cohors (for the Roman 
army in NT times see Legion). In the minor provinces 
such as Judtea the troops were entirely auxiliaries, of 
which the unit was the cohort of about 500, in certain 
cases 1000, men. The Roman garrison in Jerusalem 
consisted of such a cohort of provincials, probably 1000 
strong, the ‘band* which figures prominently both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts (Mt 27*h Mk 15‘«, Ac 2H>, 
and probably Jn 18^ ** — RVm ‘cohort’ throughout). 
This cohort was under the command of a Roman prefect 
or of a military tribune, the ‘captain’ or 'chief captain’ 
(Gr. chiliarch) of our EV. 

Another auxiliary cohort is probably that named 
the Augustan band (Ac 27‘— Gr. Sebaste, AV ‘Augustus' 
band’). It has been much debated whether the name 
is a title of honour like our ‘ King’s Own,’ or a territorial 
designation signifying that the cohort in question was re- ! 
cruited from Samaria, then named Sebaste ( « Augusta). 
SchOrer (GJV * i. 462) curiously would combine both 
these views. Ramsay, on the other hand, maintains 
that the Augustan band was a popular, not an official, 
name for a body of troops detailed for some special 
service by the emperor (St. Paul the Traveller, p, 31.5). 

A similar uncertainty as to its place in the military 
organization of the time attaches to the Italian band 
in which Cornelius was a centurion (Ac 10‘). The 
name merely shows that It was a cohort of Roman 
citizens, probably volunteers, from Italy, as opposed 
to the ordinary cohorts of provincials. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

BANI.~1. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes (2 8 23»). 
2, 3. 4. Levites (1 Ch 6<«, Neh 3‘L cf. 8^ [-Binnui of 
Ezr8»»andNehlO*l). 5. A Judahite (1 Ch 9<). 6. Head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 2"» I»Binnui of 
Neh 7‘*1 10*», Neh 10*<). 7. One of those who had 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). Cf. Binnux. 

BANIAS. — Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with 
Ezra (1 Es 8”). 
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BANISBQOSNT. — See Crimes and PuNisHMENm 

BANK. — 1. A mound of earth In siegecraft, see 
Fortification and Siegecraft. 2. The table of a 
money-changer or banker, see Money-changers. 

BANNAS. — A Levite who returned with Zerubbabel 
(1 Es 6*). 

BANNEA8.— 1 Es 9”»>Beuaiah of Ezr 10». 

BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD. — That the Hebrews, 
like the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. (1878} i. 195, 
illust.), Assyrians, and other ancient nations, possessed 
military ensigns is a safe inference from Nu 2*, but not 
from the mention of the standard-bearer in Is 10” AV, 
which is to be rendered as RVm. Nothing certain, 
however, is known regarding them. In the former 
passage a distinction seems to be made— for another 
I view see Gray’s Com. in loc. — between the ensigns 
(lit. ‘signs,’ cf. Ps 74* where the reference is probably 
to the standards of Antiochus’ army) of the ‘fathers’ 
houses,’ and the standards (the banner of Ca 2*, cf. 6* ”) 
of the four great divisions of the Hebrew tribes in the 
w^ilderness, according to the artificial theory of the 
priestly writer. 

Equally uncertain is the relation of these to the n««. 
which was a wooden poIe(Nu21«^- AVand RV ‘standard’ 
cf. the parallelism with ‘mast’ Is 30” RVm), set up on 
an eminence as a signal for the mustering of the troops. 
This word is of frequent occurrence both in the original 
sense and in the figurative sense of a rallying point, in 
the prophetic announcements of the future (Is 5* 11”, 
Jer 4« and often). The rendering alternates between 
‘ensign’ and ‘banner.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BANNUS. — I Es 9” — either Ban! or Bixmui of Ezr 
10 ”. 

BANQUET . — In AV ‘banquet* and ‘banqueting* 
always mean wine-drinking, not feasting generally. 
Thus Ca 2* ‘He brought me to the banqueting house’ 
(Heb. ‘the house of wine*), 1 P 4> ’banqiietings* 
(Gr. ‘drinkings,’ RV ‘carousings’). See Meals. 

BAPTISM. — This term, which designates a NT rite, 
is confined to the vocabulary of the NT. It does 
not occur in the LXX, neither i.s the verb with which it 
is connected ever used of an initiatory ceremony. This 
verb is a derivative from one which means ‘to dip’ 
(Jn 13”, Rev 19”), but itself has a wider meaning,— 

‘ to wash ’ whether the w hole or part of the body , whether 
by immersion or by the pouring of water (Mk 7*, Lk 1 1»"). 
The substantive is used (a) of Jewish ceremonial washings 
(Mk 7*, He 9”); (b) in a metaphorical sense (Mk 10”, 
Lk 12^®; cf. 'plunged in calamity’); and (c) most 
commonly in the technical sense of a religious ceremony 
of initiation. 

1. The earliest use of the word 'baptism* to describe 
a religious and not merely ceremonial observance is 
in connexion with the preaching of John the Baptist, 
and the title which is given to him is probably an 
indication of the novelty of his procedure (Mt 3‘. Mk 
8”, Lk 7*°; cf. Mk 6'*- ”). He 'preached the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins’ (Mk 1*), i.e, 
the result of hiS preaching was to induce men to seek 
baptism as an outward sign and pledge of Inward 
repentance on their part, and of their forgiveness on the 
part of God. ‘Bapti.srn is related to repentance as the 
outward act in which the inward change finds expression. 
It has been disputed whether the practice of baptizing 
proselytes on their reception into the Jewish community 
was already established in the Ist cent.; probably it was. 
But in any case the significance of their baptism was that 
of ceremonial cleansing; John employed It as a symbol 
and a seal of moral purification. But, according to tha 
Gospel record, John recognized the incomplete and 
provisional character of the baptism administered by 
him: *I indeed have baptized you with water; but he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost’ (Mk 1*). 

2. Jesus Himself accepted baptism at the bands of John 
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(Ifk !•), overcoming the reluctance of the Baptist with 
a word of authority. That Jesus Himself baptized is 
nowhere suggested in the Synoptic Gospels, and is 
expressly denied in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 4*); but 
HU disciples baptized, and it must have been with 
His authority, equivalent to baptism by Himself, 
and involving admission to the society of His 
disciples. On the other hand. His instructions to the 
Twelve and to the Seventy contain no command to 
baptize. Christian baptism was to be baptism ‘with 
the Spirit,’ and ‘the Spirit was not yet given’ (Jn 7*»). 
It is recorded in Acts (!») that the Risen Lord foretold 
that this promised baptism would be received after 
His departure, ‘ not many days hence.’ 

3. Christian baptism, although it finds a formal analogy 

in the baptism of John, which in its turn represents 
a spiritualizing of ancient Jewish ideas of lustration, 
appears as in its essential character a new thing after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. It is a phenomenon ‘entirely 
unique, and in its inmost nature without any analogy, 
because it rises as an original fact from the soil of the 
Christian religion of revelation’ (von Dobschfitz). It 
has been customary to trace the institution of the 
practice to the words of Christ recorded in Mt 28»*. 
But the authenticity of this passage has been challenged 
on historical as well as on textual grounds. It must be 
acknowledged that the formula of the threefold name, 
which is here enjoined, does not appear to have been 
employed by the primitive Church, which, so far as our 
information goe.8, baptized ‘in’ or ‘into the name of 
Jesus’ (or ‘Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus’; 
Ac 2®“ 19‘; cf. 1 Co !>»• »“), without reference 

to the Father or the Spirit. The difficulty hence arising 
may be met by assuming (a) that Baptism in the name 
of Jesus was equivalent to Baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, or (6) that the shorter phrase does not represent 
the formula used by the baptizer (which may have been 
the fuller one), but the profession made by the baptized, 
and the (‘ssential fact that he became a Christian — one 
of Christ’s acknowledged followers. But it is better to 
infer the authority of Christ for the practice from the 
prompt and universal adoption of it by the Apostles 
and the infant Church, to which the opening chapters of 
Acts bear witness; and from the significance attached 
to the rite in the Epistles, and especially in those of St. 
Paul. 

4. That baptism was the normal, and probably the 
indispensable, condition of being recognized as a member 
of the Christian community appears from allusions in 
the Epistles (I Co 12**, Gal and abundantly from 
the evidence in Acts. The first preaching of the Spirit- 
filled Apostles on the day of Pentecost led to many being 
‘pricked in their heart’; and in an.swer to their inquiry 
addressed to ‘Peter and the rest of the apostles,’ Peter 
said unto them; ‘ Repent ye, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 2” *«). 
‘They then that received his word were baptized’ to 
the number of ‘about three thousand souls.’ At 
Samaria, when they belieA'ed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women’ 
(8**), — the earliest express statement that women were 
admitted to the rite. In this case the gift of the Spirit 
did not follow until Peter and John had come down from 
Jerusalem, and ‘ prayed for them that they might receive 
the Holy (5ho8t.’ ‘Then they laid their hands upon 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost’ (8*^). Saul 
was baptized by Ananias ( 9 * 7) in accordance with 
instructions recorded by himself (22‘«), and that he 
might ‘be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ In these cases 
the gift followed ux>on baptism, with or without the 
laying-on of hands. In the case of Cornelius and his 
friends, the gift followed immediately upon the preaching 
of the word by Peter, and presumably its reception in 
the heart of those who heard ; and it was after that that 
the Apostle ‘commanded them to be baptized in the 


name of the Lord’ (10<8). It was on the ground of this 
previous communication of the Holy Spirit that Peter 
subsequently justified his action in admitting these 
persons to baptism (ll«-*»). 

6. The preaching of St. Paul, no less than that of St. 
Peter, led to the profession of faith through baptism, 
though the Apostle seems as a rule to have left the actual 
administration to others (1 Co ‘for Christ sent 

me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.’ At Philippi 
Lydia was baptized ‘and her household’; there also 
the jailor, ‘and all that were his’ (Ac 16»* **); at Corinth, 
Crispus and Gaius, and ‘the household of Stephanas* 
(1 Co V* »«). 

6 . The conditions antecedent to baptism are plainly 
set forth in Acts, viz. repentance and profession of faith 
in Jesus as Messiah or as ‘the Lord,’ following on the 
preaching of the word. The method of administration 
was baptizing v/ith water in or into the name of Jesus. 
Immersion may have been employed when the presence 
of sufficient water made it convenient; but there is 
nothing to show that affusion or sprinkling was not 
regarded as equally valid. That baptism w'as ‘in the 
name of Jesus’ signifie.s that it took place for the purpose 
of sealing the new relationship of belonging to. being 
committed to. His Personality. The blessing attached 
to the rite is commonly exhibited as the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; the due fulfilment of the condition of baptism 
involved ipso facto the due fulfilment of the condition 
of receiving the Spirit. In the Epistles, this, the normal 
consequence of Christian baptism, is analyzed into its 
various elements. These are in the main three; (o) the 
‘remission of sins’ (Ac 2**, 1 Co 6**; cf. He lO***, 1 P 3**). 
(6) In baptism the believer w'as to realize most vividly 
the total breach with his old life involved in his new 
attitude to God through Christ, a breach comparable 
only with that effected by death (Ro 6*-7, Col 2**); 
he was to realize also that the consequences of this 
fellowship with Christ were not only death to sin. but a 
new life in righteousness as real as that which followed on 
resurrection (Ro 6<). (c) Baptism conferred incorpora- 

tion in the one body of Christ (1 Co 12**), and was thus 
adapted to serve as a symbol of the true unity of Christians 
(Eph 4*). The body with which the believer is thus 
incorporated is conceived of sometimes as the corporate 
community of Christians, sometimes as the Personality 
of Christ; ‘for as many of you as were baptized into 
Chri.st, did put on Chri.st’ (Gal 3'^^). 

Conversely, as with the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, all the elements both of qualification and of 
experience are sometimessumratKl upin a pregnant i)hrase 
and without regard to the order in which they emerge. 
Eph 5“ may find its best interpretation through com- 
parison with Jn 15* (cf. 17*^), i.e. as referring to the 
continuous cleansing of the Church by the word; but 
if the reference is to baptism, then the phra.se ‘by the 
word’ probably alludes to the profession of faith by the 
baptized, whether it took the form of ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
(Ro 4*0; cf. 1 Co 12*), or whether it expressed the con- 
tent of the faith hiore fully. In Tit 3*, while baptism is 
the instrument by which salvation is realized, ‘ regenera- 
tion’ and ‘renewal’ are both displayed as the work of 
the Holy Spirit. And here the Apostolic interpretation 
of the lite touches the anticipation of it in our Lord’s 
wmrds recorded in Jn 3*. Faith wrouglit by the Spirit 
and faith professed by the believer are alike necessary to 
entrance into the Kingdom of salvation (cf. Ro 10« *®). 

In 1 Co 15» Paul refers to the practice of persons 
allowing themselves to be baptised on behalf of the 
dead. Such a practice appears to have had analogies 
in the Greek mysteries, from which it may have crept 
into the Christian Church. As such it may be regarded 
as ‘a purely magical, and wholly superstitious, vicarious 
reception of the sacrament.’ Of such a practice the 
Apostle expresses no approval, but ‘simply meets his 
opponents with their own weapons without putting their 
validity to the proof’ (Rentdorff). 
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7. The NT contains no explicit reference to the 
baptism of infants or young children; but it does not 
follow that the Church of the 2nd cent, adopted an 
unauthorized innovation when it carried out the practice 
of infant baptism. There are good reasons for the 
silence of Scripture on the subject. The governing 
principle of St. Luke as the historian of the primitive 
Church is to narrate the advance of the Kingdom 
through the missionary preaching of the Apostles, and 
the conversion of adult men and women. The letters 
of the Apostles were similarly governed by the im- 
mediate occasion and j^urpose of their writing. We have 
neither a complete history, nor a complete account 
of the organization, of the primitive Church. But of 
one thing we may be sure: had the acceptance of 
Christianity involved anything so startling to the Jewish 
or the Gentile mind as a distinction between the religious 
standing of the father of a family and ins children, the 
historian would have recorded it, or the Apostles would 
have found themselves called to explain and defend it. 
For such a distinction would have been in direct con- 
tradiction to the most deeply rooted convictions of Jew 
and of Gentile alike. From the time of Abraham 
onwards the Jew had felt it a solemn religious obligation 
to claim for his sons from their earliest infancy the same 
covenant relation with God as he himself stood in. 
There was sufficient parallelism between baptism and 
circumcision (cf. Col 2‘i) for the Jewisii-Christian father 
to expect the baptism of his children to follow his own 
as a matter of course. The Apostle assumes as a fact 
beyond dispute that the children of believers are ‘holy’ 
(1 Co 7^^), t.e. under the covenant with God, on tlie 
ground of their father’s faith. And among Gentile 
converts a somewhat different but equally authoritative 
principle, that of patria potestas, would have the same 
result. In a home organized on this principle, which 
prevailed throughout the Homan Empire, it would be a 
thing inconceivable that the children could be severed 
from the father in their religious rights and duties, in 
the standing conferred by baptism. Thus it is because, 
to the mind of Jew and Gentile alike, the baptism of 
infants and children yet unable to supply the conditions 
for themselves was so natural, that St. Luke records so 
simply that when Lydia believed, she was baptized ‘ with 
her household’; when the Philippian jailor believed, he 
was baptized, and all those belonging to him. If there 
were children in these households, these children were 
baptized on the ground of the faith of their parents; 
if there were no children, then the principle took a still 
wider extension, which includes children; for it was the 
servants or slaves of the household who were ‘added 
to the Church’ by baptism on the ground of their 
master’s faith. 

8 . Baptism was a ceremony of initiation by which the 

baptized not only were admitted members of the vl.sible 
society of the disciples of Christ, but also received the 
solemn attestation of the consequences of their faith. 
Hence there are three parties to it. The part of the 
baptized is mainly his profession of faith in Christ, his 
confession ‘with his heart’ that he is the Lord’s. The 
second is the Christian community or Church (rather 
than the person who administers baptism, and who 
studiously keeps in the background). Their part is 
to hear the profession and to grant the human attestation. 
The third is the Head of the Church Himself, by whose 
authority the rite is practised, and who gives the inward 
attestation, as the experience of being baptized opens 
in the believing soul new avenues for the arrival of the 
Holy Spirit. C. A. Scott. 

BAR. — Aram, word for ‘son’; used, especially in 
NT times, as the first component of personal names, 
such as Bar-abbas, Bar-jesus, Bar-jonah, etc. 

BARABBAS (Mt 27«*2*-Mk 15«-»-Lk 23^8-28 » 
Jn — A brigand, probably one of those who 

infested the Ascent of Blood (wh. see). He had taken 


part in one of the insurrections so frequent during Ine 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate; and, having been 
caught red-handed, was awaiting sentence when Jesus 
was arraigned. It was customary for the procurator, 
by way of gratifying the Jews, to release a prisoner at 
the Passover sea.son, letting the people choose whom 
they would; and Pilate, reluctant to condemn an 
innocent man, yet afraid to withstand the clamour of 
the rulers, saw here a way to save Jesus. His artifice 
would probably have succeeded had not the malignant 
priests and elders incited the people to choose Barabbas. 

Barnbbas, like Bartholomew and Bartimams, is a patro- 
nymic. possibly — * the son of the father' (i.e. the Rabbi). 
According to an ancient reading of Mt 27*^, the brigand’s 
name wa.s Jeaus. If so, there is a dramatic admitness 
in Pilate’s presentation of the alternative to the multi- 
tude: ‘ Which of the two do ye wish me to release to you — 
Jesus the bar-Abba or Jesus that is called Messiah? ’ 

David Smith. 

BARAOHEL. — Father of Elihu, ‘the Buzite’ (Job 
32*- «). 

BARACHIAH. — See Zaciiariaii. 

BARAK (‘lightning’). — The son of Abinoam; he 
lived at a time when the Canaanite kingdom of Hazor, 
having recovered from its overthrow by Joshua (Jos 
1110-15)^ was taking vengeance by oppressing Israel. 
He is called from his home in Kedesli-naphtali by 
Deborah to deliver Israel. He gathers an army of 
10.000 men from the tribes of Naphtali and Zebjilun. 
With this force, accompanied by Deborah, without 
whom he refuses to go forward, he encampis on Mt. 
Tabor, while the enemy under Si.sera lies in the p)lain 
on the banks of the Kishon. At the word of Deborah, 
Barak leads his men down to battle, and completely 
defeats Si.sera. The latter llees; Barak pursues him, 
but on reaching his hiding-i)lace finds that he has been 
already slain by Jael, the wife of Heb(*r. The glory 
of the victory, therefore, does not lie with Barak, but 
with Deborah, who was his guiding spirit, and with 
Jael who slew the enemy’s leader (Jg 4. 5). 

W. O. E. Oestkhlky'. 

BARBARIAN. — The Eng. wmrd is u.sed in Ac 28* *, 
Ho 1 Co 14‘b Col 3” to translate a Gr. word which 
does not at all connote savagery, but means simp)ly 
‘foreign,’ '.si)eaking an unintelUgibh* language.’ The 
exi)re.ssion first aro.se among the Greeks in the days of 
their indepiendence, and was upp)lied by them to all who 
could not spieak Greek. When Greece, became subject 
to Home, it was then extended to mean all excep)t the 
Greek.s and Homans. There may be a touch of con- 
tempt in St. Luke’s u.se of it, but St. Paul uses it simpdy 
in the ordinary way ; see esp. 1 Co 14“. A. Soutkh. 

BARBER.— See Hair. 

BARCHUS.— 1 Es 5«-Barko8 of Ezr 2Wand Neh 7“. 

BARHUMITE. — See Bahurim. 

BARIAH. — A son of Shemaiah (1 Ch 3”). 

BAR-JESUS. — The name of ‘a certain Magian, a false 
prophet, a Jew’ (Ac 13«) whom St. Paul, on his visit 
to Cyprus, found in the retinue of Sergius Paulns, the 
Roman proconsul. The title Elymas (v,*) Is equivalent 
to Magus (v.«), and is probably derived from an Arabic 
root signifying ‘wise.’ The knowledge of the Magians 
was half-mystical, half-scientific; among.sl them were 
some devout seekers efter truth, but many w'ere mere 
trick-sters. In the Apostolic age such men often acquired 
great influence, and Bar-jesus represent.s, as Ramsay 
(St, Paul the Traveller, p. 79) says, ‘the strongest in- 
fluence on the human will that existed In the Roman 
w'orld, an influence which must destroy or be destroyed 
by Christianity, if the latter tried to conquer the Empire.’ 
The narrative implied} that the proconsul was too 
intelligent to be deceived by the Magian’s pretensions, 
the motive of whose opposition to the Christian teachers 
is expressed in a Bezan addition to v.«, which states that 
Sergius Paulus ‘was listening with much pleasure 



BAR-JONAH 


BASEMATH 


them. In St. Paul’s judgment on this false prophet (v.*®) 
there Is a play upon words: Elymas was full of deceit and 
not of wisdom; Bar-jesus, i.e. ‘son of Jesus ’ had become 
a ‘son of the devil.’ This is Pauline (cf. Ph 3*). 

J. G. Tasker. 

BAR-JONAH. — See Bar, and John (No. 6). 

BARKOS . — Ancestor of certain Nethinim who 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2 ”, Neh 7“; called 
Barchus in l Es 5^). 

BARLEY {se'DrUh ). — As in ancient times, so to-day 
barley (Arab, aha' ir) is the most plentiful cereal of Pales- 
tine. it is the chief food of horses (1 K 42 ’*), mules, and 
donkeys, oats being practically unknown. It is still used 
by the poor for making bread (Jg 7*3, Jn la etc.) in 
the villages, but not in the cities. Barley was the special 
ritual olfering for jealousy (Nu 5*^). The barley harvest 
(Ru 122) precedes that of wheat: it begins around 
Jericho as early as March, and in Jerusalem and the 
neighbourhood at the end of May. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BARN. — See Agriculture, 3, and Garner. 

BARNABAS.- A surname given by the Apostlc38 to 
Joseph, the Levite, whose first recorded deed (Ac 4») 
was the selling of his property and the devotion of its 
proceeds to the needs of the Christian community. In 
this generous act St. Luke sees a proof that Barnabas is, 
in accordance with the popular etymology of his name, 
‘a son of comfort.’ His kindly introduction of Saul to 
the Christians at Jerusalem disarmed their fears (O*’); 
his broad sympathies mad(‘ him quick to recognize the 
work of grace amongst the Greeks at Antioch (IH®), 
and to discern the fitness of his gifted friend for that 
important sphere of service (v.^^f ). After a year’s 
fellowship in work at Antioch, Barnabas and Saul were 
appointed to convey ‘the n'lief’ sent thence to the 
brethren in Judiea (v.^®). From Jerusalem they brought 
back, as a helper, John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas 
( 12‘2 cf. Col 4»o). 

The church at Antioch solemnly dedicated Barnabas 
and Saul to mi.ssionary service* (I3‘^ ); with John Mark 
the two friends .sailed for Cyprus, and from this point, 
with three (exceptions, their names occur in the order 
‘Paul and Barnabas.’ 

Haniack ii. 411) explains these three passages 

thus: 14‘* is accounted for by v.*2, and 15‘2 ^ by the 
clo.ser association of Barnabas with the Jerusalem church. 

At Lystra (14‘2), a.s doubtless at other places, Paul 
was the chief speaker; he was also tht^ more prominent 
figure at the Jeni.salem conference (152^ , Gal 2‘ . See 
Paul). Between Paul and Barnaba.s ‘there arose a 
sharp contention’ concerning John Mark ), and 

they agreed to wmrk apart; (ial 2*’ al.so records Paul’s 
adverse judgment of Barnabas’ attitude in regard to 
the circurnci.sion controversy. But the intere.sting 
reference to Barnabas in 1 Go 9* affords w^elcome proof 
of 8t. Paul’s familiarity with the work of his friend. 
All that is definitely known of Barnabas after he bade 
Paul farewell is that with his cousin Mark he ‘sailed 
away unto Cyprus’ (Ac l.y®). For the spurious Epistle 
attributed to Barnabas, see Canon of NT, § 2, 

J, G. Tasker. 

BARODIS.— A name occurring in 1 Es 5** (om. in 
Ezr. and Neh.). 

BARREL, 1 K 17'* IS”. — The largo earthen- 

ware jar (so Amer. RV) used for fetching water from 
the well, storing grain, etc., elsewhere rendered pitcher. 
See House, 9, 

BARRENNESS. — See Child. 

BARSABBAS. — See Joseph (in NT), 5. and Judas 
(in NT). 6. 

BARTAOUS. — Father of Apame (1 Es i*®). 

BARTHOLOMEW. — One of the Twelve, mentioned 
only in the lists of the Apostles (Mt lO" » Mk Lk 6>0. 
Jerome says that be wrote a Gospel, preached to the 


Indians, and died at Albanopolis in Armenia. Bar- 
tholomew is really not a name, but a patronymic — Bar 
To/mat — * son of Talmai ’ (cf. 2 8 132^). See Nathanael. 

David Smith. 

BARTIMUEUS (Mk 10<8). — A blind man whom Jesus, 
on His way to the last Passover, healed at the gate of 
Jericho — as He was leaving the city, according to 
Mt. (2()2») and Mk. (10^"), who condense the story of 
what befell at Jericho; as He approached, according to 
Lk. (18»), whose fuller narrative preserves the proper 
order of events. Bartimasus is not a name but a 
patronymic (cf, Bartholomew), and St. Mark, for the 
benefit of his Gentile readers, gives the interpretation of 
it, ‘the son of Timseus.’ David Smith. 

BARUCH (‘blessed’). — 1. Son of Neriah, the son of 
Mahseiah and brother of Seraiah (Jer 5H®) ; known from 
Jer 36. 45. 32'2-'« 43* ®; by Jeremiah’s side in the con- 
flict with Jehoiakim (b.c. 604), again during the last siege 
of Jerusalem (587-6), and again amongst the Judffians 
left behind after the Second Captivity. ‘Baruch’ 
the scribe, named in Jer 36“ along with ‘Jeremiah 
the prophet,’ is already the recognized attendant and 
amanuen.si.s of iht* latter; he seems to have rendered 
the prophet over twenty years of devoted service. He 
belonged to the order of ‘princes,’ among whom Jere- 
miah had influential friends (26” 36*®); Baruch’s rank 
probably secured fer Jeremiah’s objectionable ‘roll’ 
(ch. 36) the hearing that was refused to his spoken 
words. When he cast in his lot with Jeremiah, Baruch 
made a heavy sacrifice; he might have ‘sought great 
things’ for himself, and is warned against his natural 
ambition (45**^). The promise that Baruch’s 'life 
shall be given’ him ‘for a prey’ wherever he goes, 
placed where it is (45^), suggests that he survived his 
master, to act as his literary executor. The Book of 
Jeremiah (si^e art.) owes much to this loyal secretary, 
though the final arrangement of the materials is far from 
satisfactory. Tradition adds nothing of any certainty 
to the references of Scripture; see, however, Jos. Ant, 
X. ix. 1, 7. For the Apocryphal writings attached to his 
name, see Apocrypha and Apocalyptic Literature. 
2. One of the wall-builders (Neh 3*®). 3. A signatory 

to the covonact (10*). 4. A Judahite (IP). 

G, G. Findlay. 

BARZILLAI. — 1. The name of a chieftain of Gilead 
who brought supplies to David and his army at Maha- 
iiaim (2 8 17*70 ). After the death of Absalom, Barzillai 
went across Jordan with the king, but declined to go to 
court (19*'® ). On his deathbed David charged Solomon 
to ‘ shew kindness to the sons of Barzillai ’ (1 K 2^). His 
descendants are mentioned in Ezr ?«', Neh 7”. 2. The 
Meholalhite whose son Adriel is sai.! (2 S 21«) to have 
married Michal [read Merab, cf. 1 S I8'®I, the daughter 
of Saul. J. G. Tasker. 

BASALOTH. — 1 Es 52'^Bazluth of Ezr 2” or Baa- 
lith of Neh 7^. 

BASCAMA. — An unknown town of Gilead (1 Mac 13“). 

BASE. — To be base is in mod. English to be morally 
bad, but in AV it *s no more thpn to be of humble birth 
or lowly position. In the RV, how'ever, the word is 
sometimes used in the sense of morally low, mean, as 
Dt 13”. 

BASEBIATH. — 1. One of the wives of Esau. In 
Gn 26** (P) she is called the daughter of Elon the Hittite, 
while in Gn 36* (prob. R) she is said to have been Tshmael’s 
daughter, and sister of Nebaioth. But in Gn 28“ (P) 
Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the daughter of 
Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his wife; and in 
Gn 36^ the first mentioned of Esau’s wives is Adah, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. There is manifestly a 
confusion of names in the text, which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained. 2. A daughter of Solomon, who 
became the wife of Ahimaas, one of the king’s officers 
(1 K 4”), 



bASHAN 

BA8HAN. — The name of the territory east of the Sea 
of Tiberias. It was the kingdom of Og, the Rephaite op- 
ponent of Israel, and with his name the country is almost 
invariably associated (Nu 21»», Dt 29^ Neh 9“ etc.). 
The territory was given to the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
with a reservation of two cities, Golan and Be-eshterah 
(Ashtaroth in 1 Ch 6^1 ), for the Gershonlte Levites 
(Jos 21*7). lYi the time of Jehu the country was smitten 
by Hazael (2 K 10**). It was noted for mountains 
(Ps 68‘*), lions (Dt 33**), oak trees (Is 2‘*, Ezk 27*, 
Zee 11*), and especially cattle, both rams (Dt 32‘<) and 
bullocks (Ezk 39^**); the bulls and kine of Bashan are 
typical of cruelty and oppression (Ps 22‘*, Am 40. 
The extent of the territory denoted by this name cannot 
be exactly defined till some important identifications 
can be established, such as the exact meaning of ‘the 
region of Argob’ (included in the kingdom of Og, Dt 3< 
etc.), where were threescore great cities with walls and 
brazen bars, administered for Solomon by Ben-geber of 
Ramoth-gilead (1 K 4^*). It included Salecah (Salkfiat, 
on the borders of the desert), Edrei (ed-Der' a1), 
Ashtaroth (perhaps Tell Ashareh), and Golan, one of the 
cities of refuge, the name of which may be preserved 
in the Jaulan, the region immedi^-tely east of the Sea 
of Tiberias. R. A. S. Macauhteh. 

BASILISK. — See Serpent. 

BASKET. — The names of a round score of baskets in 
use in NT times are known from the Mishna (see Krengel, 
Das Haungerdt in der Mishnah, pp. 39-45). They were 
made of willow, rush, palm-leaf, and other materials, 
and used in an endless variety of ways, for purely 
domestic purposes, in agriculture, in gathering and 
serving fruit, and for collecting the aims in kind for 
the poor, etc. Some had handles, others lids, some 
had both, others had neither. In OT times the com- 
monest basket was the sai, made, at least in later times, 
of peeled willows or palm-leaves. It was large and 
flat like the Roman canistrum, and, like it, wa.s used for 
carrying bread (Gn 401**7 ) and other articles of food 
(Jg 6**), and for presenting the meal-offerings at the 
sanctuary (Ex 29*). Another idUd), also of wicker- 
work, probably resembled the calathus, which tapered 
towards the bottom, and was used in fruit-gathering 
(Jer 24*). In what respect it differed from Amos’ 
'basket of summer fruit’ (Am 8*) is unknown. A 
fourth and larger variety was employed for carrying 
home the produce of the fields (Dt 28* ‘ble.ssed shall 
be thy basket and thy kneading-trough,’ RV), and for 
presenting the first-fruits (26*). 

In NT interest centres in the two varieties of basket 
distinguished consistently by the Evangelists in their 
accounts of the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 re- 
spectively, the kophinos and the sphyris. The kophinos 
(Mt 14**) is probably to be identified with the exceed- 
ingly popular kUphd of the Mishna, which ‘ W8.s provided 
with a cord for a handle by means of which it was 
usually carried on the back' (Krengel), with provisions, 
etc., and which, therefore, the disciples would naturally 
have with them. The Jews of Juvenal’s day carried 
such a provision basket (cophinus). The sphyris or 
spyris (Mt 15**, Mk 8*), from its use in St. Paul's c-ase 
(Ac 9**), must have been considerably larger than the 
other, and might for distinction be rendered ‘hamper.’ 

A, R. S. Kennedy. 

BASON (Araer. RV ‘basin’),— Chiefly the large bowl 
of bronze used by the priests to receive the blood of the 
sacrificial victims (Ex 27* 297«, 1 K 7« etc.). It is 
onJy once found in secular use, if the text is correct 
(Am 6*, otherwise LXX, see Bowl). Similar bowls or 
basins of silver were presented by the princes of the 
congregation (Nu 7**® ); those destined for Solomon’s 
Temple were of gold (IK 7**). The basins of Ex 12**, 
2 8 17** were probably of earthenware. A special wash- 
basin was us^ by Jestia for washing the disciples’ feet 
(Jn 13*). A. R. 8. Kennedy. 


BAYITH 

B A8SAI (AV Bassa), 1 Es 6»»B6iai, £er 2**. 

Neh 7*». 

BASTHAI (AV Bastai), 1 Es 5«-Besai, Ezr 2«*. 

Neh 7**. 

BAT ('atalllph). — The bat is a familiar object in 
Palestine, where no fewer than seventeen varieties 
have been identified. The two commonest are the 
horse-shoe bat (Hhinolophus ferrum equinum) and the 
long-eared bat {Flecotus auritus). All varieties in 
Palestine are insectivorous except one, the Xantharpyia 
cegyptiaca, whicdi eats fruit. Bats flit about on noiseless 
wings by the .score on warm summer evenings, especially 
ill the Jordan Valley, and they are to be found in great 
numbers in ruins, old tombs, and caves all over the land, 
giving rise to many tales of ghostly habitation (Is 2*«). 
they are counted as unclean ‘fowl,’ though a little 
separate from the birds, in Lv 11**, Dt 14*». 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BATH. — A liquid measure; see Weights and 
Measures. 

BATH, BATHING . — The latter term is most frequently 
used in our EV in connexion with purification from 
ceremonial defilemenl - contact with holy things, with 
the dead, etc. (see article Clean and Unclean) — 
and in this sense denotes the washing of the body 
vrith water, not necessarily the total immersion of the 
body in water. Hence RV has rightly introduced 
‘wash’ in many cases for ‘bathe.’ Bathing in the 
modern and non-religious sense is rarely mentioned 
(Ex 2* Pharaoh’s daughter, 2 S 11* (RV] Bathsheba, 
and the curious case 1 K 22®*). Public baths are first 
met with in the (jlreek period — they were Included in 
the ‘place of exercise’ (1 Mac l‘<) — and remains of 
such buildings from the Roman period are fairly numer- 
ous. Recently a remarkable series of bath-chambers 
have been discovered at Gezer in connexion with a 
building, which is supposed to be the palace built by 
Simon Maccab»us (illust. in PEFSt, 1905, 294 f.). 

The Hebrews were weh acquainted with the use of 
mineral and vegetable alkalis for Increasing the cleansing 
proi>erties of water (Jer 2**, RV ‘soap,’ *lye'). In the 
History of Susanna v.** is a curious reference to* washing- 
balls.’ A, R. S. Kennedy. 

BATH-KABBIM (‘daughter of multitudes’). — The 
name of a gate of Heshbon, near which were pools, to 
which the Shularamite’s eyes are compared (Ca 7*). 

R. A. 8. Macalibter. 

BATHSHEBA (1 Ch 3® Bathshua: this may be a 
mere textual error). — Wife of Uriah the Hittite, seduced 
by David (2 S 11**^), and afterwards married to him 
(v.*7). The child died (12**), but another son, Solomon, 
was 8ub.sequently born (12**). Bathsheba, instigated 
and supported by Nathan, successfully combated 
Adonijah’s attempt to secure the throne (I K 1**-®*). 
Acting as Adonijah’s intercessor in the matter of Abishag, 
she was most respectfully received by Solomon, but 
her unwise request was refused (IK 2^***®). 

J. Taylor. 

BATHSHUA. — 1. See Bathsheba. 2. See Shua. 

BATTERING-RAM. — See Fortification and Siege- 
craft. 

BATTLE — See War, also names of places where tne 
chief battles were fought. 

BATTLE AKE. — See Armour, 1 (/). 

BATTLE BOW. —See Armour, 1 (d). 

BATTLEMENT.— See FoRTincATiON, Houss. 

BAWAX. — The son of Henadad (Neh 3**); rebuilt 
a portion of the wall of Jerusalem; called in v.** 

Binnui. 

BAT. — See Colours, S. 

BAYITH (‘house’). — Occurs as a proper name to 
Is 15*, but the true sense Is uncenala- 



BEATITUDES 


BAY-TREE 


BAT'TRSB CezrOch, Ps 37“) is probably a mlstrans*- 
iation for ‘a tree In its native soil' (HV). Many 
authorities, however, would here emend the Heb. text 
to read 'erez, ‘cedar.’ E. W. G. Masterman. 

BA2XITH (Neh 7><). Bazluth (Ezr 22^2 ^ Basaloth, 

I Es 5*','. — Founder of a family of Nethlnim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. 

bdellhtm. — The probably correct tr, of the Heb. 
bcddlach, which in Gn 21* is classed with gold and onyx 
as a product of the land of Havilah, and in Nu IP is 
described as characterizing the ‘appearance’ (RV) of 
manna. Bdellium is the fragrant yellow resin of the 
tree Balmmodendron mukul, growing in N.W. India, 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and at one time perhaps in 
Arabia. E. W. G. Masterman. 

BE. — To be is to exist, as in ‘To be, or not to be, 
that is the question.’ This primary meaning is found in 
Gn 5*^ ‘Enoch walked with God; and he. was not’; 
He ll« ‘he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is.’ The auxiliary use is later. In 1611 ‘be’ and 
’are’ were interchangeable auxiliary forms in the pres, 
indie, plu., as Ps 107*® ‘Thtm are they glad because 
tliey be quiet.’ 

BFiALTAH (‘J*’ is lord'). — A Benjamlte who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12*). 

BEALOTH (Jos 15*<). — An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah. See Balah. 

BEAM.-l. A tree roughly trimmed serving as 
support of the flat roof of an Eastern house (2 K 6* *, 
Ezr 6“ RV, Mt 7** , Lk ), or more elaborately 
dres.sed (2 Ch 341* RV, Ca D’) and gilded (2 Ch 3D. 
See House, Mote. 2. The weaver’s be^m (see SpiIv- 
NiNQ AND Weaving). 3. See Balance. 

BEANS (pOf, Arab, fill).— A very common and popular 
vegetable in Palestine, used from ancient times; they 
are the seeds of the Vicia faba. The bean plant, which 
is sown in (^ct. or Nov., is in blossom in early spring, 
when its sweet perfume fills the air. Beans are gathered 
young and eaten, pod and seed together, cooked with 
meat ; or the fully mature beams are cooked with fat 
or oil. As the native of Palestine takes little meat, 
such leguminous plants are a necessary ingredient of 
his diet (2 S 17**). In Ezk 4* we read of beans as being 
mixed with barley, lentils, millet, and fitches to make 
bread. . E. W. G. Masterman. 

BEAR {dob). — The Syrian bear {Urms si/riacus, Arab. 
dubb) is still fairly common in Herrnon and the Anti- 
Lebanon, and Is occasionally found in the Lebanon and 
east of the Jordan; it is practically extinct in Palestine, 
it is smaller and of a lighter colour than the brown bear 
{Ursus nrctos). It is a somewhat solitary animal, eating 
vegetables, fniit, and honey, but, when hungry, attacking 
shee[> (1 S 17** ") and occasionally, but very r«trely, 
to-day at any rate, human beings (2 K 2^), The fierce- 
ness of a bear robbed of her whelps (2 S 17*. Pr 17‘*, 
Hos 13") is well known. Next to the lion, the bear was 
considered the most dangerous of animals to encounter 
(Pr 28‘*), and that it should be subdued was to be one 
of the wonders of the Messiah’s kingdom (Is 11*). 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

BEARD.— See Hair. 

BEAST. — 1. In OT (1) behStndh, commonly used for 
a quadruped, sometimes tr. ‘cattle’; see Gn 6* 7*, 
Ex 9» **, Lv 11* etc. (2) chayyah, used of animals 

in general but specially ‘wild beasts’; see Gn 7** 8* 9* 
etc. (3) b€*lr sometimes tr. ‘beasts’ and sometimes 
cx.ttle’; see Gn 46**, Ex 22* etc. (4) zlz, ‘wild beasts,' 
P.s .'SOU 80»>. 

2. In NT (1) thBrion: Mk P», Ac 28< (a viper). Tit l'», 
He 12*0, Ja 3* and over 30 times in Rev. (2) zOan, 
of the ‘beasts’ (AV), or ‘living creatures’ (RV), round 
about the throne (Rev 5. 6. 8. 11, etc.). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 


BEAST (in Apocalypse). — In Revelation, particularly 
ch. 23, are symbolic pictures of two beasts who are 
represented as the arch-opponents of the Christians. 
The first beast demands worship, and is said to have 
as his number 666 — a numerical symbol most easily 
referred to the Emperor Nero, or the Roman Empire. In 
the former case the reference would be undoubtedly 
to the myth of Nero redivivvs, and this is, on the whole, 
the most probable interpretation. 

If instead of 666 we read with Zahn, O. Holtzmann, 
Spitta. and Erbes, 616, thenumber would he the equivalent 
of Gains Cajsar, who in a.d. 39 ordered the procurator 
Petronius to set up his statue in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
This view is, in a way, favoured not only by textual varia- 
tions, but by the fact that Revelation has used so much 
Jewish apocalyptic material. However this may be, itseems 
more probable that the reference in Rev 17*® **, as re-edited 
by the Christian writer, refers to Nero redivivvs, the in- 
carnation of the persecuting Roman Empire, the two to- 

S ether standing respectively as the Antichrist and his king- 
om over against the Messiah and His kingdom. As in lUl 
apocalyptic writings, a definite hLstorical ruler is a rep-' 
resentative of an empire. Until the Messiah comes Hu 
su^ects are at the mere;/ of His great enemy. 

'The present difficulty in making the identification is 
due not only to the process of redaction, but also to the 
highly complex and, for the modern mind, all but unin- 
telligible fusion of the various elements of the Antichrist 
belief (see Antichrist). Shailer Mathews. 

BEATING.— See Crimes and Punishments, § 9. 
BEATITUDES. — This word comes from the Latin 
abstract beatitudo, used in Viilg. of Ro 4®, where David 
is .said to ‘pronounce the beatitude' or blessedness of 
the forgiven soul. Since the time of Ambrose the term 
has been used to describe the particular collection of 
sayings (cast in the form of which Ps 32* is an OT 
specimen) in which Christ depicts the qualities to be 
found in members of His kingdom — as an introduction 
to the discourse known as the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt 5*-**«Lk 6*® *®). Each of these sayings follows 
the form ‘Blessed (happy) are . . ., because . . 
Mt. records eight of these general declarations, with a 
special application of the last of them; Lk. has only 
four, to which are added four corresponding Woes, 
There is no guarantee that even Mt. give.s all the Beati- 
tudes pronounced by Jesus on different occasions, or 
again that those he does give were all pronounced on 
that occasion. It is at least po.ssible that in othei 
parts of the NT we have quotations from sayings of 
the same kind. Thus 1 P 4>^ Ja 1**, Rev 14** might 
easily be supposed to rest on words of Christ. 

According to the prevailing view of the history of our 
Gospels, the Beatitudes are derived from an early col- 
lection of hogia, or sayings of Jesus, in the original 
Aramaic language. To a very large extent the authors 
of Mt. and Lk. seem to have used identical translations 
of this document; but in the Beatitudes there is a con- 
siderable divergence, together with some significant 
agreements in phraseology. Putting aside Nos. 3, 5, 
6, 7 in Mt., which have no counterparts in Lk., we see 
the following main lines of difference — (1) Lk.’s are in 
the second i:)erson, Mt.’s in the third, except in the 
verses which apply No. 8 (5*‘- **); (2) Lk.’s are ap- 
parently external: the poor, the hungry, those that 
weep, receive feJicitation as such, instead of the com- 
miseration (‘Woe’) which the world would give them. 
But since in Lk. disciples are addressed, the divergence 
does not touch the real meaning. A theodicy is pro- 
claimed in which the hardsliips of the present, sanctified 
to the disciple as precious discipline, will be trans- 
formed into abiding blessedness. Such a reversal of 
the order of this life Involves here, as elsewhere, the cast- 
Ingdown of those whom men count happy (cf. Is 6.5*> *<• 
Lk 1« M 16“, Jn 16*®, Ja 1®- ‘®). The paradoxical 
form of the sayings in Lk. produces a strong impression 
of originality, suggesting that here, as often elsewhere, 
Mt. has interpreted the words which Lk. has transcribed 
urichanged. Mt . has arranged them according to the 
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form of Hebrew parallelism: observe how the first and 
last ha»e the same refrain, the poem beginning and 
ending on the same note — cf. Ps 8. His No. 8 sums 
up in the form of the other Beatitudes the principle of 
the appendix vv.n. which Lk m shows to be 
original: he then inserts this as a comment, much as 
he appends a sentence of comment to the Lord’s Prayer 
(6^<- “). It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
Beatitudes peculiar to Mt. are in their original context. 
No. 3, proclaiming the triumph of those who do not 
‘struggle to survive,’ is quoted from Ps 37”; No. 5 is 
found as early as Clement of Rome, in the form ‘Show 
mercy, that mercy be shown to you’; No. 6 reproduces 
the sense of Ps 24 No. 7, echoed in Ja 3i», may have 
been altered in form to fit the appropriate context. We 
seem to be justified in conjecturing that Lk. inserts 
all the Beatitudes he found in his source under the 
same context, and that he faithfully preserved the 
words as they stood; the Woes likewise belonged to the 
same discourse. (Note the support given to them by 
Ja 5^ and the use of the commercial technical terra 
‘have received,* so characterLstic of the Sermon; cf. 
Mt 6*- 6- i®). The gloss with which Mt. interprets the 
blessing on the poor was not apparently known to St. 
James (2^), whose very clear allusion to the Beatitude 
in its Lukan form determines the exegesis. Tlie rich 
man could bring himself within the range of the blessing 
by accepting the ‘humiliation’ that Christian disciple- 
ship brought (Ja so that Mt.’s interpretation is 
supported by the writer, who shows us most clearly 
that the exact words haVe not been preserved by him. 
In No. 2 Mt. seems to have slightly altered the original 
(Lk 6*1), under the influence of Is 6P — the prophecy 
from w’hich Jesus preached in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and the obvious suggestive cau.se of the appearance of 
the poor at the otKming of the Beatitudes. It should 
be ob.served, however, that all attempts to ascertain 
the original form of sayings of Jesus have at best so 
large a subjective element that w'e cannot afford to 
dogmatize. There are scholars of great weight, rein- 
forced most recently by Harnack, who regard Mt. a.s 
generally preserving the lost //Oj/ia-collection in a more 
exact form than Lk. Moreover, we must always allow 
for the probability that modifications introduced by 
Mt. or Lk. may often re.st on early traditions, so that 
elements not included in the principal Gospel sources may 
neverthele.ss be derived from first-hand authority. 

Jamkb Hope Moulton. 

BEAXTTIFXJL GATE.— See Temple. 

BEBAl. — 1. The eponyrn of a family of returning 
exiles (Ezr 2” 8” lO**. Neh 1 Es 5‘3 

2. An unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15^ 

BECHER.— 1. Son of Ephraim. Nu 26^-^ \ Ch 7^0 
where the name appears as Bered. Patronymic in Nu 
2636 Becherites (AV Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, 
Gn 46^1, 1 Ch 7®- * and implicitly in 1 Ch 8’ where for 
his first-bom, Ashbel we should probably read Bechcr 
and Ashbel. 

BEOORATH. — One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9*, po-ssibly 
same name as Becher of 1 Ch 7"). 

BECnLETH (Jth 2^^).-- A plain between Nineveh and 
Cilicia. Perhaps the Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 
21 miles from Antioch. 

BED, BEDCHAMBER.— See House, 8. 

BEDAD.— Father of Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36» 
Ch 1«). 

BEDAK. — 1. Mentioned with Jenibbaal. Jephthahi 
and Samuel as one of the deliverers of Israel (1 S 12”). 
The name does not occur In Jg., and it is probably a 
corruption for Barak (so LXX and Pesh.). Chrono- 
logically Barak should precede Gideon, but the order 
cannot be pressed (cf. v.*). 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 7”). 

BEDEIAH. — One of those who had taken foreign 
Wives CEzr 10»): In 1 Es 9“ apparently Pedias. 


BEE (debbrdh). — The bee {Apis fascicua) is a very 
important insect of Palestine. Wild bees are common, 
and stores of their honey are often found by wandering 
Bedouin, especially, it is said, near the Dead Sea. Most 
of the honey consumed and exported in large quantities 
is made by domesticated bees. The vast numbers of 
fiow’ers and especially of aromatic plants enable the 
skilled bee-keeper toproduce the most delicately flavoured 
honey, e.g. ‘orange flower,’ ‘thyme,’ etc.; he carries 
his hives to different parts according to the season. 
Many now keep bees in hives of European pattern, 
but theordinary native still universally uses the primitive 
tube hive. This is like a wide drain-pi[>e of very rough 
earthenware, some 3 ft. long and about 8 in. io 
diameter, closed at the end with mud, leaving a hole for 
ingress and egress. A number of hives are piled one 
above the other. A few years ago, while the owner of 
several swarms of bees was transferring his brittle mud 
hives on donkey-back, one of the asjses stumbled and 
in falling broke one of the hives. In a moment the 
whole sw'arm fell on the unfortunate animals and on 
a fine horse standing near. One donkey was quickly 
stung to death, and all tin* other animals were .severely 
injured. Cf. Dt 1”, Ps IIS 12 , and Is 7*'*, where the hosts 
of .As.syria are compared to .such a swarm let loose. That 
a swarm of bee.s should .settle in a carcass (Jg H'*) is 
certainly an unusual occurrence, as indeed is suggested 
in the narrative, but the dried-up remains of animals, 
little hut hid(‘ and ribs, so plentiful by the roadsides in 
Palestine, often suggest suitable places for such a settle- 
ment. Honey ha.s probably always been plentiful in 
Palestine, but it is very doubtful whether ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honeg' could have meant the 
product of bee.s alone. See Honey and Vine. In 
the I. XX theri' i.s an addition to Pr 6**, in which the bee 
is, like the ant, extolled for lier diligence and wisdom. 

E. W. G. M.\mtbrman. 

BEELIADA (‘Baal know's’). — A son of David, 1 Ch 
147 , changed in conformity with later usage (.see Ish- 
bomhf.th) into Eliada (‘El knows’) in 2 S 5**. 

BEELSARUS (1 Es ,')«). — One of the leaders of those 
Jews who returned to Jems, with Zerub.; called BU- 
shan, Ezr 2^ Neb V. 

BEELTETHMUS. —An officer of Artaxerxes residing 
in Pal., 1 Es 2'® 25 (PXX'® 21 ), It is not a proper name, 
but a title of Rehum, the name immediately preceding 
it in Ezr 4". It is a corniplion of />c‘a/ m‘gm®’‘lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV and 
RV in Ezr., ‘story-writer’ in 1 Es 2*2. 

BEELZEBUB. — See B.valzebuh. 

BEER ( a well’). — 1. A Station in the journey from 
Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21>®, with a poetical 
extract commemorating the digging of a well at this spot. 
The context indicates the neighbourhood, but further 
identificatiou is wanting. Perhaps the wonls translated 
‘and from the wilderne.ss,’ w^hich immediately follow 
this extract (Nu 21**), should be translated (following 
the LXX) ‘ and from Beer,' or ‘ the well.’ It is generally 
identified with Beer-elim ('well of mighty men’?), 
mentioned Is P'S®, and in the .second part of the com- 
pound name it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song (Nu 21*2. i»), 
2. The place to which Jotharn ran away after uttering 
his parable (Jg 9®*). Its position is unknown. 

BEERA.— A man of Asher (I Ch 7»2). 

BEERAH. — A Reubenite who was carried captive 
by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5*). 

BEER-ELIM. — See Beer. 

BEERI. — 1. The father of Judith, one of Esau’s 
wives (Gn 2Q*^), sometimes wrongly Identified with 
Anah (wh. see), 2. The father of the prophet Hoses 
(Hos 1»). 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI (‘The well of the Living One 
that seeth me’).— A well between Kadesh and Bered 
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irhere the fleeing Hagar was turned back (Gn 1ft**), 
where Isaac met his bride (24®*), and where he dwelt 
after Abraham’s death (26“). *Ain Muweileh, about 
60 miles S.W of Beersheba, has been suggested as a not 
Impossible identltication. It is a station where there 
are several wells, on the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BEEROTH (‘wells’).— A Gibeonitecity,usually coupled 
In enumeration with Chephirah and Kiriath-jearirn (Jos 
9‘*, Ezr 2®, Neh 7*®); assigned to the tribe of Benjamin 
(Jos 18®, 2 8 4*); the home of Rechab, murderer of 
Ish'bosheth (2 8 4*), and of Naharai, armour-bearer of 
Joab (2 8 23®*). Bireh, about 10 miles from Jerusalem 
on the main road to the north, is the usual identification, 
and there st^ems no special rea.son for objecting thereto. 
The circumstances and date of the flight of the Beeroth- 
ites to Gittaim (2 S 4®) are not recorded. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 

BEEROTH -BENE “JAAKAN. — Probably certain wells 
in the territory of some nomad Horite tribe (Gn 36**, 
1 Ch P*), the BenJt Jaakan\ a halting-place in the 
Israelite wanderings, between Moseroth and Hor-haggid- 
gad (Nu 33'‘i Dt iO*^). The site is unknown. 

R. A. S. Macalihter. 

BEERSHEBA. — A halting-place of Abraham (Gri21**)f 
where Hagar was sent away (Gn 21 “)f and where he made 
a covenant with Abimelccli, from which the place is 
alleged to take its name (‘ well of the covenant,* according 
to one interpretation). Isaac after his di.sputes with 
the Philistines settled here (26*®), and discovered the 
well Shibah, another etymological speculation (v.®®). 
Hence Jacob was sent away (28*®), and returned and 
sacrificed on his way to Egypt (46'). It was assigned 
to the tribe of Judah (Jos 15*®), but set apart for the 
Sirneonites (19*). Here Samuers sons were judges 
(1 8 8®), and hither Elijah fled before Jezebel (1 K 19®). 
Zibiah, the mother of Joasli, belonged to Beersheba 
(2 K 12'). It was an important holy place: here 
Abraham planted a .sacred tree (Gn 21®®), and theophanies 
were vouchsafed to Hagai (v.'*), to Isaac (26*^), to 
Jacob (46*), and to Elijah (1 K 19®). Amos couples it 
with the shrines of Betli<*l and Gilgal (Am 5®), and oaths 
by its numni are denounced (8'M. it is recognized as 
the southern boundary of Palestine in the frequent 
phrase ‘from Han unto Beersheba’ (Jg 20' etc.). Seven 
ancient wells exist here, and it has been suggested that 
these gave its name to the locality; the suffixed numeral 
being perhaps due to the innuence of the syntax of some 
pre-Semitic language, as in Kiriath-arba (‘ Tetrapolis’), 
The modern name is Bir i.\s~Scba* , where are extensive 
remains of a Byzantine city ; the ancient city is probably 
at Tell at-Seba * , about 2 mihis to the east. Till recently 
the site wa.s de.serled by all but Bedouin; now a modern 
town has sprung nj), built from the ruins of the ancient 
structures, and has been made the seat of a sub-governor. 

R. A. S, Macalister. 

BE-ESHTERAH (Jos 21**).— Sec Ashtaroth. 

BEETLE (chfirgdl ). — In RV ‘crieket’ (Lv 11**), prob- 
ably a grasshopper or locust. See Locust. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

BEFORE. — In Gn 11*® ‘Haran died before his father 
Terah,’ the meaning i.s ‘in the pre.sence of’ as RV, 
literally ‘before, the face of.’ 

BEHEADING.— See Chimes and Punishments, § 10. 

BEHEMOTH. — The hippopotamus (Job 40'®), as 
leviathan (41') is the crocodile. It has been suggested 
that the ancient Babylonian Creation-myth underlies 
the poet’s deiscription of the two animals (Gunkel, Schbpf. 
u. Chaos, 61 fl.). This is doubtful, but the myth un- 
doubtedly reappears in later Jewish literature: ‘And 
in that day will two monsters be separated, a female 
named Leviathan to dwell in the abyss over the fountains 
of w'aters. But the male is called Behemoth, which 
occupies with its breast l?l an immeasurable desert 
named Dendain’ (En 60*> cf. 2 Es 6*“**', Apoc. Bar 


29®, Baba bathra 74b). Behemoth is rendered by ‘beasts' 
in Is 30®. This may be correct, but the oracle which 
follows says nothing about the ‘beasts of the south’; 
either the text is corrupt or the title may have been 
prefixed because Rahab, another name for the chaos- 
monster, occurs in v.*. The psalmist confesse.s, 
"Behemoth was 1 with thee’ (Ps 73**). The LXX under- 
stood this to be an abstract noun, ‘Beast-like was I 
with thee’; others substitute the sing,, and render 
‘a beast,’ etc. J. Taylor. 

BEKA (AV Bekah). — See Weights and Measures. 

BEL, originally one of the Bab. triad, but synonym, 
in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the younger Bel,’ 
the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 60* 51«, Is 46', Bar 6<'). 
See also Baal, Assyria and Babylonia, ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (in art. Apocrypha, § 7). 

BELA.— 1. A king of Edom (Gn 36®* ®®. cf. 1 Ch 1«* ). 
The close resemblance of thi.s name to that of ‘ Balaam, 
the son of Beor,’ the seer, is noteworthy, and has 
given rise to the Targum of Jonathan reading ‘Balaam, 
the son of Beor’ in Gn 36®*. 2. The eldest of the sons 

of Benjamin (Gn 46*', Nu 26®^ [patronym. Belaites], 
1 Ch 7® 8'). 3. A Reubenite w'ho w'as a dweller in the 

Moabite territory (1 Ch 5®' ). It is noteworthy that 
this Bela, like the Edomite king mentioned above, 
seems to have been traditionally connected with the 
Euphrates. 4. A name of Zoar (Gn 14* *). 

BELEMUS, 1 Es 2'® ('®, LXX). — See Bishlam. 

BELIAL (BELIAR). — This word, rendered by AV 
and RV as a proper noun in the majority of the OT 
pa.ssages, is in reality a compound, meaning ' worthless- 
ne.ss,’ whence ‘wickedness,’ ‘destruction,’ and as such 
is construed with another noun. In the sense of ‘ wicked- 
ness,’ it occurs in 1 S 1‘® ‘daughter of wickedne.ss,’ 
i.e. ‘a wicked woman’ (cf. Dt 13'® !.">», Jg 9** 20'®, 
1 S 2‘* 10*7 25'* 2®, 2 S 16* 20' 23®, 1 K 21"'- 2 Ch 
13*, Pr 6'* 16** 19*®, for similar usage). As ‘destruction,* 
it is found in Ps 17® (cf. 2 S 22®) 41® and Nah 1" “ 
(note in Nah 1'® independent use, ‘man’ understood; 
RV ‘wicked one’; others, ‘destroyer’). Having such 
a meaning, it is used by St. Paul as a name for Satan 
(personification of unclean heathenism, 2 Co 6'®), the 
Greek text spelling it ‘Beliar’ (AV and RV ‘Belial’), 
a variation due to the harsh pronunciation of ‘T in 
Syriac. N. Koenig. 

BELIEF. — Older Eng. (akin to lief and love) for the 
Lat. -French ‘faith,’ which displaced it in AV every- 
where except in 2 Th 2'®. RV follows AV except in 
Ro 10'®' , where it restores ‘btdief,’ after Tindale, in 
continuity with ‘believe.’ ‘Unbelief’ held its ground 
as the antonym (Mt 1.3®®, etc., Ro 3® etc.). In modern 
Eng., ‘faith’ signifies ethical, ‘belief’ intellectual, 
credence: ‘faith,’ trust in a person; ‘belief,’ recogni- 
tion of a fact or truth beyond the sphere of sensible 
observation or demonstrative proof. See Faith. 

G. G. Findlay. 

BELL. — A number of small bronze bolls, both of the 
ordinary shape with clapper and of the ‘ball and slit* 
form, have been found at Gezer {PEFSt, 1904, 354, 
with illustt.). The bells of ‘pure gold ’ (Ex 39*®), which 
alternated with pomegranate ornaments on the skirt of 
the high priest’s robe (28®®' ), were doubtless of one or 
other of these forms. Their purpose is stated in v.®®, 
but the underlying idea is obscure (see the Comm.). 
The ‘bells of the horses’ of Zee 14*® represent another 
word akin to that rendered ‘cymbals.’ Whether these 
ornaments were really bells or, as is usually supposed, 
small metal discs (cf. the 'crescents’ of Jg 8*' RV) is 
uncertain. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BELLOWS. — See Arts and Crafts, 2. 

BELMAIM (Jth 4< 7®). — It seems to have lain south 
of Dothan, but the topography of Judith is very difficult. 
Bileam in Manasseh lay farther north than Dothaa 
BELOVED. — See Lovs. 
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BELSHAZZAR. — Son of Nebuchadnezzar, last king 
of Babylon before its capture by Cyrus (Dn 5‘). The 
name is somewhat variously given: Baltazar, Bar 1^^*- 
Iso also LXX and Theod. in Daniel]; and Josephus says 
he was son of Naboand^los. There is no doubt that BSl- 
8har>usur, son of Nabonidus, is meant. He was regent 
in Babylon during the latter part of his father’s reign. 
It is probable that he was in command of Babylon 
on its surrender, as he had been in command of the 
army in Akkad till the 11th year of his father’s reign. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

BELTESHAZZAR. — Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
conferred this name on the youthful Daniel (Dn ID. 
The Babylonian form would be Balatsu-usur (‘protect 
his lifel’) or, according to 48, Bel balatsu-usur. The 
LXX and Theodotion employ Baltasar both for it and 
for Belshazzar (ch. 5); and pseudo-Epiphanius repeats 
a legend that Nebuchadnezzar wished to make the two 
men co-heirs. J. Taylor. 

BEK (‘son’). — A Levite, 1 Ch 15^®, omitted in 
parallel list in v.*o in both MT and LXX. The latter 
omits it also in the first-named passage. 

BEK-ABIKADAB (AV ‘son of Abinadab’). — One of 
Solomon’s commissariat officers (1 K 4‘D. 

BEKAIAH (*Jah hath built’). — 1. A brave soldier 
from Kabzeel in Judah (2 S 23*o« ), captain of David’s 
bodyguard (8>« 20“). He became a partisan of 
Solomon’s and carried ‘ the mighty men,’ ‘ the Cherethites 
and Pelethites,' with him (1 K 1’ »• »»). He played 
an important r61e in the young king’s coronation 
(vv.»«- «). and was subsequently ordered to dispatch 
Joab, whose place as commander-in-chief he then filled 
( 2 *«-»). 2. One of the thirty who formed the sc^cond 

class of David’s hero<;s (2 S 23”). He came from 
Pirathon in Mt. Ephraim (2 S 23«o, cf. Jg 12^). 

1 Ch 27‘< assigns to him the command of the course 
for the eleventh month, with twenty-four thousand 
Ephraimites under him. 3. Some ten obscure persons 
of this name appear in 1 Ch 4» 15‘“- ^o. u 

2 Ch 20»< 31« Ezr 10“- » «, Ezk IP- 

J. Taylor. 

BEK-AlOa (‘son of my blood-relative’ or ‘son of 
my father’s kinsman'). — The story (Gn 19) purports to 
explain the name Ammon (v.**). Notwithstanding the 
fact that incestuous marriages were common amongst 
these people, it is most likely that the narrative is a 
product of the bitter hatred which was excited by pro- 
longed contests for the territory E. of Jordan. 

J. Ta.’lor. 

BEK-DEXER (AV'son of Dekar’). — One of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers (1 K 4®). 

BEKE-BERAK. — A town in the territory of Dan 
(Jos 19^*), identified with Ibn Ibrdq, about 5 miles E. of 
Jaffa, on the N. of Wddy Nusrah. W. Ewing. 

BEKEFAOTOR. — Lk 22“ only, ‘they that exercise 
authority overthem (the Gentiles) are called benefactors,’ 
The word is an exact tr. of the Gr. Euergetls, a title of 
honour borne by tw'o of the Gr. kings of Egypt before 
Christ’s day, Ptolemy iii, (b.c. 247-222) and Ptolemy 
VII. (IX.) (B.c. 147-117). Hence RV properly spells with 
a capital. ‘ Benefactors.’ 

BENE-JAAKAK. — A station in the journeyings, 
mentioned Nu 33»i* « (cf. Dt 10*, and see Beeroth- 
bene-Jaakan). 

BEN-GEBER (AV ‘son of Geber’).— Patronymic of 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers who had 
charge of a district N.E. of the Jordan (1 K 4»D. 

BEK-HADAD. — The name of three kings of Damascus 
in the 9th cent. b.c. 

1. Benhadadl., the son of Tab-rimmon of Damascus. 
At the instance of Asa of Judah he intervened against 
Baasha of Israel, and took from him valuable territory 
on bia northern border. For this -service Benhadad 


received from Asa costly treasures fi om the Temple and 
royal palace (1 K 15'^-*°). 

2. Benhadad H., son of the preceding, was an able 
general and statesman. He was at the head of a league 
of western princes who successfully opposed the attempts 
of Shalmaneser ii. of Assyria to conquer southern 
Syria. At the battle of Karkar in b.c. 864 he had Ahab 
of Israel as one of his chief allies. In his time war 
with Israel was the rule, he being usually successful. 
But Ahab was more fortunate in the campaigns of 
856 and 855, which were followed by a treaty of peace 
with concessions to Israel (1 K 20). On the resumption 
of hostilities in the third year thereafter, Benhadad was 
victorious (IK 22). He was assassinated by the usurper 
Hazael about b.c. 843 (2 K 8“). 

3. Benhadad HI., son of Hazael, probably the same 

as the Mari’ of the Assyrian inscriptions. Under him 
Damascus lost his father’s conquests in Palestine 
(2 K ), and he also suffered heavily from the 
Assyrians. J. F. McCurdy. 

BEN-HAIL (‘son of might’). — A prince sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17D. 

BEN-HANAN (‘son of a gracious one’). — A man of 
Judah (1 Ch 4*0). 

BEN-HESED (AV ‘son of Hesed’ [«* kindness’]).— 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers who had 
charge of a district in Judah (1 K 4'®). 

BEK-HUR (AV ‘son of Hur’). — One of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers (1 K 4*). 

BEKIKIT (perhaps *our son’). — One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10'*). 

BENJAMIN. — 1 . The youngest son of Jacob by Rachel, 
and the only full brother of Joseph (Gn 30”' (JE) 35^^ 
(Jj 35“ IP]). He alone of Jacob’s sons w'a.s native- 
born. J (Gn 35’*) puts his birth near Ephrath in 
Benjamin. A later interpolation Identifies FJphrath 
with Bethlehem, but cf. 1 S 10*. P, however (Gn 35” *«), 
gives Paddan-aram as the birth-place of ail Jacob’s 
children. His mother, dying soon after he was born, 
named him Ben-oni (‘son of my sorrow’). Jacob 
changed this ill-ornened name to the more auspicious 
one Benjamin, which is usually interpreted ‘son of my 
right hand,’ the right hand being the place of honour 
as the right side was apparently the lucky side (cf. 
Gn 48'*). Pressed by a famine, his ten brothers went 
down to Egypt, and Jacob, solicitous for his welfare, 
did not allow Benjamin to accompany them; but 
Joseph made it a condition of his giving them corn 
that they should bring him on their return. When 
Judah (Gn 43* J) or Reuben (42** E) gave surety for 
his safe return, Jacob yielded. Throughout the earlier 
documents Benjamin is a tender youth, the idol of his 
father and brothers. A late editor of P (Gn 46“) 
makes him, when he entered Egypt, the father of ten 
sons, that is more than twice as many as Jacob’s other 
sons except Dan, who had seven. 

The question is, W’hat is the historical significiuioe of 
these conflicting traditions? Yamin, * right hand,' appears 
to have been used geographically tor ^south,’ ana Ben- 
y&min may mean 'sonis) of the south,' i.e. the southern 
portion of Ephraim. Ben-oni may be connected with On 
m the tribe of Benjamin. The two names may point 
to the union of two related triljes, and the persistence of 
the traditions that Benjamin was the full brother of Joseph, 
whereas the other Joseph tril>es (Manasseh and Ephrama) 
are called sons, would indicate not only a close relationship 
to Joseph, but also a comparatively early development into 
an independent tribe. On the other hand, J E P all make 
Benjamin the youngest son, and P gives Canaan as his 
native land. This points to a traditional belief that the 
tribe was the last to develop. This and the fact that Shimei. 
a Benjamite, claims (28 19*®) to be 'of the house of Joseph, 
suggest that the tribe was an offshoot of the latter. 

The limits of the tribal territory are given by P lo 
Jos 18»-»». Within it lay Bethel (elsewhere assigned 
to Ephraim). Ophrah, Geba. Glbeon, Ramah. Miapehr 
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Oibeah, all primitive seats of Canaanitish worship and 
important centres in the cultus of Israel (cf., e.g.y Bethel, 
Am ). Jericho, where in early times there may 
have been a cult of the moon-god (jflreac/i^'moon'), 
and Jerusalem are also assigned to Benjamin. Dt 33 ‘ 2 , 
as commonly but not universally interpreted, also assigns 
Jerusalem to Benjamin, though later it belonged to 
Judah. Anathoth, the birth-place of Jeremiah, also 
lay in Benjamin (Jos 21‘» [P]). In the Blessing of 
Jacob (Gn 49^7) a fierce and warlike character is ascribed 
to Benjamin. The statement is all the more important, 
since in this ‘Blessing’ we have certainly to deal with 
vaticinia post eventum. The rugged and unfriendly 
nature of the tribal territory doubtless contributed to 
martial hardihood. The tribe participated in the war 
agaimst Sisera (Jg S'*). A late and composite story 
Is found in Jg 19-21 of an almost complete annihilation 
of t*^e tribe by the rest of the Israelites. Later the 
tnoe gave to united Israel its first king, Saul of Gibeah. 
It had in Asa’s army, according to 2 Ch 148, 280,000 
picked warriors — an exaggeration of course, but a very 
significant one in this connexion. Benjamin, under 
Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, led in the revolt against 
David when the quarrel provoked by David’s partisan- 
ship broke out between Judah and the northern tribes 
(2 S 20* *f ). From the first the tribe was loyal to the 
house of Saul and violently opposed to David (cf. 2 S Id* 
202). In the revolt against the oppressions of Rehoboarn 
it joined with the North (1 K 1220 ), A variant account 
joins it with Judah (122>f ), but this is only a reflexion 
of later times. The history of the tribe is unimportant 
after David. Besides Saul and Jeremiah, St. Paul also 
traced descent to this tribe (Ph 3*). See also Thibeh. 
2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7*°). 3. One 
of those wlio had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10“; 
prob. also Neh 3“ 12^). Jameb A. Craig. 

BENJAMIN GATE.— See Temple. 

BENO (‘his son’).— In both AV and RV a proper 
name in 1 (IJh 24“ * 2 , but we should perhaps render, 
'of Jaaziah his 807\, even the sons of Merari by Jaaziah 
his son’ {Oxf. I/eb. Lex. s.v.), 

BENONl. — See Benjamin. 

BEN-ZOHETH. — A man of Judah (1 Ch 42 °). 

BEON (Nu 32*).— Prob.*- Baal- meon (wh. see). 

BEOR.— 1. Father of Balaam, Nu 22* 24* »* J, 
Jos 24", also Nu SI*. Dt 23b Jos 13». Mic G*, 2 P 2“ 
(Bosor, AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of 
Edom, Gn 36« J, 1 Ch 1«. 

BERA. — King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14®). 

BERAOAH (‘blessing’). — 1. One of Saul’s brethren 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12*). 2. ‘The valley 

of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks for victory 
over the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, who 
had marched from Engedi to Tekoa (vv.* *<>). The 
name survives at the ruin Bereikut on the main road 
from Jerusalem to Hebron, west of Tekoa. 

BERAIAH. — A man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8«). 

BEREA (1 Mac 90.— See Bercea 3 

BEREOHIAH.— 1. Father of Asaph (1 Oh 6»», AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3*o). 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs (Neh 3*- “ 
6**). 4. A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 9“ IS**). 
6 . Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zee 1*). 6. An 
Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28‘*). 

BERSD. — 1, An unknowm place, mentioned but once 
(On 16“) as an Indication fixing the site of Beer-lahal- 
rol. The identification with Halasah, which has been 
suggested, is mere guess-work. 2. See Becher, No. 1. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 

BKBX.— A division of an Asherlte clan (1 Ch 7 "). 

IHBIAH.— 1. Son of Asher (On 46**, Nu 26««, 


1 Ch 7*“* ). 2. Son of Ephraim, begotten in the days 

of mourning occasioned by the death of Ephraim’s 
four sons, who weie killed by the men of Gath whilst 
cattle-raiding; hence the false etymology, bera’ah^ 
‘in affliction’ (1 Ch 7“). 3. A Benjamite at Aijalon, 

who, with Shema, put the Gathites to flight (cf. No. 2). 

4. Son of the Levite Shimei (1 Ch 231 °* ). He and his 

brother Jeush had not many sons, and therefore were 
counted as a single family. J. Taylor. 

BE RIITE S.— Descendants of Beriah, No. 1 (Nu 2Q**). 

BERTTES.— 2 S 20*b The reading Bichrites is sug- 
gested, though not actually given, by LXX and Vulg. 
See art. Sheba. 

BERNICE or BERENICE. — Sister of Agrippa ii. (Ac 
26*» “ 26*“), married to her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis. 

BERODACH-BAliADAN.— See Merodach-baladan. 

BERCEiA. — 1. A town in the district of Macedonia 
called Emathia. The earliest certain reference to it 
occurs in an inscription of the end of the 4th cent. b.c. 
After the battle of Pydna (b.c. 168) it was the first city 
which surrendered to the Romans. In winter b.c. 49 -48 
it was the headquarters of Pompey’s infantry. In St. 
Paul’s time there was a Jewish community there to 
which he preached the gospel with success (Ac 17‘® ** 
ISopater, a native] 2rH). It was a populous city, and 
is in modern times called Verria by Greeks, Karaferia 
by Turks, and Her by Slavs. 

2. The place where Antiochus Eupator caused 
Menelau.s, the ex-high priest, to be put to death (2 Mac 
13D. It is now the well-knowm Haleb or Aleppo, 
with about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. Mentioned 1 Mac 9b perhaps the same as Beeroth 

(Jos 9‘*) or Beroth (1 Es 5‘®); modern Birek, about 
10 miles N. of Jerusalem. A. Souter. 

BEROTH.— 1 Es = Beeroth of Ezr 2». 

BEROTHAH, BEROTHAI. — A city of Syria, de- 
spoiled by David (2 S 8*), and named by Ezekiel as a 
limiting point in his ideal restoration of the kingdom 
(Ezk 47“). Ezekiel places it between Hamath and 
Damascus; the site is otherwi.se unknown. In 1 Ch 18*, 
which is parallel to 2 S 8*. for Berothai is substituted 
Cun. (Berothite in 1 Ch 11»* is obviously meant for 
Beerothite. See Beeroth]. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BER7L. — See Jewels anu Prectous Stones. 

BERZELUS. — See ZORZELLEUS. 

BESAl. — Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2** 
Neh 7**; = Basthai, 1 Es 5**). 

BE80DEIAH (Neh 3*). — Meshullam, the son of 
Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old Gate. 

BESOM (lit. ‘sweeper’) occurs only fig. Is 14**, ‘I will 
sweep it (Babylon] with the sweeper of destruction.’ 
One such besom of twigs the WTiter remembers having 
seen in the museum of Egyptian antiquities in Cairo. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BESOR (Brook). — A torrent-valley, apparently S. or 

5. W. of Ziklag (1 S 30» i® *0. It is probably the modern 

Wady Ghuzzeh, which empties itself into the sea S.W. 
of Gaza. 

BESTIAL1T7. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 3. 

BETAH (2 S 8*).— See Tibhath. 

BETANE (Jth 1»). — A place apparently south of 
Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may be the same as 

Beth-anoth. 

BETEN (Jos 19**). — A town of Asher, noticed next 
to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. In the fourth 
century it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco). It may be the present village el^B’aneh. 

BETH. — The second letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
OvS such used in Ps 119 as the heading of the second 
part, each verse of which begins with this letter, 

BETHABARA.— Mentioned once only, Jn as the 
scene of John's baptism; the principal codices, followed 
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ky the RV, here read Bethany. There is no clue to the 
position of Bethabara, except that it was probably in 
or near Galilee (cf. Mt 3^*). Identification with a ford 
named *Ab&rah, about 12 miles south of the outlet of 
the Sea of Galilee, has with some plausibility been 
suggested. R. A. S. Macalibteh. 

BETH-ANATH.—A town of Naphtali, now the 
village * Ainatha, in the mountains of Upper Galilee. 

BEIH-AKOTH (Jos 15^®). — A town in the mountains 
of Judah near Gedor. It is the present Beit *Aintln, 
S.£. of Halhul. 

BETHANT. — A village about 15 stadia (2910 yards 
or about If mile) from Jerusalem (Jn 11‘*) on the road 
from Jericho, close to Bethphage and on the Mount 
of Olives (Mk 11‘, Lk lO*®). It was the lodging-place 
of Christ when in Jerusalem (Mk 1U‘). Here lived 
Lazarus and Martha and Mary (Jn 110, and here He 
raised Lazarus from the dead (Jn 11). Here also He 
was entertained by Simon the leper, at the feast where 
the woman made her offering of ointment (Mt 26*, 
Mk 14*), From ‘over against’ Bethany took place 
the Ascension (Lk 24**). In this case the topographical 
indications agree exceptionally with the constant tradi- 
tion which fixes Bethany at the village of el- Azariyeh, 
on the S.E. of the Mount of Olives beside the Jericho 
road. The tomb of Lazarus and the house of Martha 
and Mary are definitely pointed out in the village, but 
of course without any historical authority. For a 
possible Bethany in Galilee, see Bethabara. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH'ARABAH (‘place of the Arabah’ [wh. .see], 
Jos 15®- 18«). — A place in the Jericho plain, appar- 
ently north of Beth-hoglah, in the ‘wilderness.’ The 
name has not been recovered. 

BETH-ARBEL (Hos 10‘^ only). — The site is quite 
uncertain. It is said to have been spoiled byShalman 
(perhaps Shalmaneser iii.), and may have been in Syria. 
Two places called Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now 
Irhid) west of the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant. xii. xi. 1), 
the other {Irhid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. a.d. {Onom. s.v. ‘ Arbcda’). 

BETHASMOTH (lEs5'®). — ForBethazmaveth. See 
Azmaveth. 

BETH-AVER (‘house of iniquity,* or ‘idolatry’?). — 
Close to Ai (Jos 72 ), by the wilderness (18’2), north-we.st 
of Michma.sh (1 S 13*), and on the way to Aijalon (1423), 
still Inhabited in the 8th cent. b.c. (Hos 5*). The 
‘calves of Bcdhaven’ were probably those at Bethel 
close by (Hos 10®). Bethel is probably meant also in 
Hos 4^* 6* (see Am 5*) 10® (Aven). 

BETH -AZMAVETH (Neh 7*®). — See Azmaveth. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos 13‘2). — See Baal-Meon. 

BETH-BARAH (Jg 7 ^). — Near Jordan and the 
valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be the .same as 
Bethabara, in which case the guttural has been lost in 
copying. 

BETHBASI (1 Mac O**- *♦). — Josephus reads Beth- 
hoglah. The name has not been recovered. 

BETH-BIRI (1 Ch 4**). — A town of Simeon, perhaps 
textual error for Beth>lebaoth, Jos 19®«:=Lebaoth, Jos 
15*2, The ruin Bireh on the west slopes of the Debir 
hills may be intended. 

BETH-OAR (‘house of a lamb’). — A place mentioned 
ance only, 1 S 7“, as the terminus of the pursuit of the 
Philistines under Samuel’s guidance. The site is quite 
unknown, save that it must have been somewhere near 
Jerusalem, on the west. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

BETH-0AGOK (‘house of Dagon’). — 1. A city of 
ludah (Jos 15*U» somewhere in the Shephelah. The 
name is preserved In the modem Beit Dejan, some 4 
miles S.E. of Jaffa. This, however, is quite a modern 
Village. Near it is a Roman site, named Khurbet 
The Biblioal Betb-dagon is still to seek. 2. A 


border city in the tribe of Asher (Jos 19*2), not ftat 
discovered. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (‘house of two fig-cakes’?).— 
In Jer 48** mentioned with Dibon and Nebo; the next 
camp to Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33*®* ). 

BETH -EDEN (Am 1® marg.). — See Eden [House orj. 

BETHEL. — 1. On a rocky knoll beside the great 
road to the north, about 12 miles from Jerusalem, 
stands the modern Beitln, a village of some 400 in- 
habitants, which represents the ancient Bethel. Four 
springs furnish good water, ami in ancient times they 
were supplemented by a revServoir liewn in the rock, 
south of the town. Luz was the original name of the 
town. The name Bethel was first applied to the stone 
which Jacob set up and anointed (Gn 28*®). See 
Pillar. But ‘the place’ (v.“ etc.) was evidently one 
with holy as.sociations. It was visited by Abraham, 
who sacrificed here (12®). This may have induced 
Jacob to come hither on his way to the north, and 
again on his return from Paddan-aram. From an 
eminence to the east almost the whole extent of the 
plains of Jericho is visible. This may have been the 
scene of Lot's selfish choice (Gn 13). ‘Bethel’ in the 
end prevailed over ‘Luz,’ and the town came to be 
known by the name of the sanctuary, the neighbourhood 
of which lent it distinction. 

Bethel, a royal Canaanite city (Jos 12'®), fell to 
Benjamin in the division of the land (18**), but he failed 
to make good his possession. It was finally taken by 
Ephraim (Jg 1**, 1 Ch 7*®). Hither the ark was brought 
from Gilgal (Jg 20'* LXX), and Bethel was resorted to 
as a place of sacrifice (1 8 10®). The prophetess Deborah 
dwelt between Bethel and Ramah (Jg 4®). In judging 
Israel, Samuel went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel (IS 7'®). No doubt the ancient sanctity of the 
place led Jeroboam to choose Bethel as the site of the 
rival shrine, which he hoped might counteract the 
influence of the house of the Lortl at Jerusalem (1 K 
12*®ff ). It became the great sanctuary of the Northern 
Kingdom, and the centre of the idolatrous priests who 
served in the high places (v.®*** ). At Bethel, Jeroboam 
wa.s denounced by the man of God o\it of Judah (13'® ), 
It w'asone of the tow ns taken from Jeroboam by Abijah 
king of Judah (2 Ch 13**). It is noteworthy that 
Elijah i.s silent regarding ilie calf-worship at BetheJ; 
and that a school of the prophets, ap])arentl 3 '^ in sym- 
pathy with him, flourished there (2 K 2*' ). But the 
denunciations of Amos (3*< 4* 5* etc.) and Hosea (Hos 4“ 
5® etc.) lack nothing in vehemence. The priest resided 
at Bethel, who was brought by the king of Assyria to 
leach the mixed peoples, who lived in the country during 
the Exile, the manner of the God of the land (2 K 17*»“ ). 
Bethel was reoccupied by the returning exiles (Ezr 2*« 
etc.). We find it in the hands of Bacchides (1 Mac 9®®). 
It w'as one of the towms ‘in the mountains’ taken by 
Vespa.sian in his march on Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. lx. 9). 

2. A town in Judah, not identified, called in different 
places, Bethul, Bethel, and Bethuel (Jos 19«. 1 8 30**, 
1 Ch 4*0). W. Ewinq. 

BETH-EMEK (‘house of the deep valley’, Jos 19*2), 
— A town of Zebulun in the border valley, east of Acco, 
apparently near Cabul. The name has not been 
recovfTed. 

BETHER (* mountains of cutting* — or'of divisionz,' 
Ca 2*2).— If a proper name, the famous site of lather, 
near Jenisalem, might be intended. Bether is celebrated 
for the resistance of the Jews to Hadrian under Bar 
Cochba in a.d. 136. The site w'as recognized by Canon 
Williams at Bittlr, south-west of Jerusalem — a village 
on a cliff in a strong position, with a min near it called 
‘ Ruin of the Jews,' from a tradition of a great Jewish 
massacre at this place. See Malobathhon. 

BETHESDA. — A reservoir at Jerusalem, remarkable 
(according to a gloss inserted in the text in some authoil* 
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tative MSS) for a periodic disturbance of the water 
which was supposed to give it healing properties. Here 
were five porches. It was ‘by the sheep-gate.’ An 
impotent man, one of the many who waited for the 
troubling of the water, was here healed by Christ (Jn 52 ). 
The only body of water at Jerusalem that presents any 
analogous phenomenon is the intermittent spring known 
as the Virgin’s Fountain, in the Kidron valley, but it is 
not near the Sheep-gate. There is little that can be 
said in favour of any other of the numerous identifica- 
tions that have been proposed for this pool. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-EZETf (Mic 1“). — Perhaps ‘place near,’ see 
AVm; mentioned with Zaanan and Shaphir. It scitems 
to have been a place in the Philistine plain, but the 
site is unknown. According to some it is^Azel of 
Zee 145 . 

BETH-GADER (1 Ch 2®*), mentioned with Bethlehem 
and Kiriath-jearim. It may be the same as Geder, 
Jos 12i«. 

BETH-GAMUL (Jer 48“).— A place in Moab, noticed 
with Dibon, Kiriathaim, and Beth-meon. It is now the 
ruin Umm el-JcmiU, towards the east of tike plateau, 
south of Medeba. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 12*», AV ‘house of Gilgal’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
8ee Giwial 

BETH-HAOOHEREM (‘place of the vineyard’), 
Neh 3“. Jer 6‘. — It appears to have had a commanding 
position for a beacon or ensign. Tradition fixed on 
Herodium south of Bethlehem, probably because it 
was a conspicuous site near Tekoa, with which it is 
noticed. A possible site i.s 'Ain Karim, west of Jeru- 
salem, where there are vineyards. 

BETH-HARAM was situated ‘ in the vailey-plain of 
the Jordan’ (Jos IS^^). In Nu 32“ Bethharan. Its 
site has been recovered at Tell Hdmek at the mouth of 
the Wadu Heshdn, 6 miles east from the familiar 
bathing-place of pilgrims in the Jordan. It was rebuilt 
and fortified by Herod Antipas vs’hen he became tetrarch, 
and in honour oi the Roman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill {East of the Jordan, p. 383) gives 
reasons for believing that it was in the palace here 
that Herod celebrated his birthday by the feast re- 
corded (Mt 14" ‘2, Mk 6** -***), and that the Baptist’s head 
was brought hither from Mach«rus, some 20 miles 
south. 

BETH-HARAN (Nu 32“).— See Beth-iiaram. 

BETH<HOGLAH (‘place of the partridge’), Jos 15« 
18‘®. — In the Jericho plain. Now the large spring 
called 'Ain Ilajlah, ‘partridge spring,' south-east of 
Jericho. 

BETH-HORON. — The upper and nether, two towns 
represented by the villages Beit ‘ Ur ei~foka and Beit 
' Ur et-tahta, said to have been built by Sheerah (1 Ch 7«). 
Their position, as commanding the ancient great high- 
road from the maritime plain into the heart of the 
mountains of Benjamin, made these places of great 
importance, and several celebrated battles occurred 
in their neighbourhood. Here Joshua defeated the 
Canaanites (Jos l(F°-‘^). Solomon fortified both these 
cities (2 Ch 8^, I K tP^). By this road Shishak, king of 
Egypt, inv aded Judah. Here Judas Maccabaeus defeated 
the Syrian general Seron (1 Mac 3‘*'“) and five years 
afterwards Nicanor (yan-ftO); more than 200 years later 
the Jews at the same place beat back the Roman army 
under C-estius Gallus. In few places in Palestine can 
we with greater precision set history in its geographical 
setting; the whole ancient road, with abundant traces 
of Roman work, can be followed throughout, and the 
two Beit * Urs, less than two miles apart, stand sentinel 
above the road as the two Beth-horons did in ancient 
times. The Beth-horons were on the frontier between 
Beojamim and Ephraim (Jos 16»-« and 18«- «). They 


belonged to the latter (Jos 21»), and followed the 
Northern Kingdom. Possibly Sanballat the Horonite 
(Neh 2>o) was from here. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (‘the place of the desert’). — 
The S. limit of the encampment on ‘ the plains of Moab* 
at the close of the journeyings (Nu 33^»). In Jos 12* 
it is mentioned as in the S. of the Arabah towards the 
Dead Sea. In 1320 it is assigned to Reuben; and in 
Ezk 25® it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. Eusebius 
places it 10 miles S. of Jericho. Some ruins and a well 
at the N.E. end of the Dead Sea bear the name of 
Suwaimeh, which may be a modification of Jeshimoth; 
and this situation suits the Biblical narrative. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH (AV ‘house of Aphrah’). — The 
name of a town apparently in Phil, territory, whos^ 
site is quite unknown (Mic 1»®). In the call ‘ at Beth-le- 
Aphrah roll th.yself in the dust,’ there is a double play 
upon words, 'Aphrah containing a punning allusion to 
'aphar (dust), and hithpallashi (roll thyself) to Pelishti 
(Philistine). 

BETH-LEBAOTH (Jos 19< ‘house of lionesses’?).— 
A town of Simeon. See Beth-biri. 

BETBHjEHEM (‘house of bread' or, according to 
some, ‘of the god Lakhmu'). — The name of two places 
in Palestine. 

l.Bethlehemof Judah, otherwise EphrathorEphrathah, 
now represented by the town of Beit Lahm, 5 miles S. 
of Jerusalem. On the way thither Rachel was buried 
(Gn 35^® 480. Hence came the two Levites whose 
adventures are related in Jg 17. 19. It was the home 
of Elimelech, the father-in-law of Ruth (Ru 1‘). and 
here Ruth settled with her second husband Boaz, and 
became the ancestres.s of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Bethlehem is emphasized throughout 
his history (1 S 16‘-»» 17‘2 2()« etc.). The Philistines 
had here a garrison during David’s outlawry (2 S 23**, 
1 Ch ll‘«). Here A.sahel was buried (2 S 2“), and hence 
came Elhanan, one of the mighty men (2 S 232 *, cf. 
21‘®). Rehoboam fortified it (2 Ch 11*), and here the 
murderers of Gedaliah took refuge (Jer 41‘0. Whether 
the Salma referred to in 1 Ch 2*» ** as ‘father of 
Bethlehem’ (whatever that expression may exactly 
mean) be the same as the Salmon who was father 
of Boaz (Ru 420 ) — a theory the Greek version seems to 
justify — is doubtful. The town had some sanctity, and 
is indicated (Ps 132*) as a suitable place for the Taber- 
nacle. The birth of the Messiah there is prophesied 
in Mic 52 (quoted Mt 2*, Ju 7«), a prophecy fulfilled 
by the birth of Christ (Mt 2^ lik 2< 1 *). Here Herod 
sent to seek the new-born Christ, and not finding Him 
ordered the mas.sacre of the infants of the city (Mt 2* “). 
The modern town, containing about 8000 inhabitants, 
is Christian and comparatively prosperous. Within 
it stands the basilica of the Nativity, founded by Con- 
stantine (about 330), and restored by Justinian (about 
550) and many later emperors. Within it are shown 
grottoes in wiiich the various events of the Nativity 
are localized with the usual unreasoning definiteness. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun, a place named but once 
(Jos 19'*), in enumerating the towns of that tribe. It 
is identified with Beit Lahm, 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. 
It is probable that this was the home of Ibzan, the 
judge (Jg 12«->“), as almost all the judges belongewdl 
to the northern tribes. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

BETH-LOMON (1 Es 5'D."~For Bethlehem of Judah. 

BETH-MAACAH. — A descriptive epithet of the city 
of Abel (2 S 20“' •*), where ‘Abel anC B.’ should be 
‘Abel of B.’ (cf. 1 K IS®*, 2 K IS®*). See Abel (or) 
Beth-Maacah. 

BETH-MAROABOTH (‘place of chariots’ Jos 19*» 
1 Ch 4«D. — A city of Simeon in the southern plains, 
near Ziklag, deserted in David’s time; site unknewou 

BETH^OEON. — See Baal-Meon. 
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BETH-MIRHAK (2 S 15^7 kv. for AV ‘a place that 
was far off’; RVm ‘the Far House’). — Stade and others 
understand it to mean the last house of the city. No 
town so called Is known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

BETH-MTLLO (Jg 9® RVm; 2 K 12*® AVm, text 
‘house of Millo’). — See Millo. 

BETH-KIMRAH (‘ place of the leopard,’ Nu 32*® etc., 
called Kimrah v.«, and, some think, Kimrim Is 15®. 
see Nimrim). — A town in the territory E. of Jordan 
allotted to Reuben. It is represented by the modern 
Tell Nimrln, 6 miles E. of the Jordan, about 10 miles 
N. of the Dead Sea, on the S. bank of Wddy Shaib. 

W. Ewinq. 

BETH-PAZZEZ (Jos (19*>). — A town of Issachar 
near En-gannim and En-haddah. The name has not 
been recovered. 

BETH-PELET (RV; in AV Beth-palet, Jos 16*», 
Beth-phelet, Neh 11*®).— The Paltite, 2 S 23*®, called 
by scribal error Pelonite in 1 Oh 11*^ 27i®, was an in- 
habitant of this place. The site was south of Beer- 
sheba, but is unknown. 

BETU-PEOR. — A city belonging to Reuben (Josl3*®), 
located most probably some four or five miles north of 
Mt. Nebo, near the Pisgah range. Just opposite to it, 
in the ravine {WUdy Hesbdn probably), the Israelites 
encamped (Dt 3*® 4^®). Moses was buried in the valley 
‘over against Beth-peor’ (Dt 34«). Conder suggests a 
site several miles to the S., near ‘Am el-Minyeh, but 
the impression given by Nu 25^-^ is that the city was 
not so far distant from the plain of Shittim. 

G. L. Robinson. 

BETHPHAGE (‘house of figs’). — The place whence 
Christ, on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, sent 
His disciples to fetch the ass (Mt 21‘, Mk 11‘, Lk 19*®). 
It must have been close to Bethany, and is tradi- 
tionally identified with Abu Dis, a village that satisfies 
this condition. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-RAPHA (‘ house of the giant ’?). — An unknown 
pla ce me ntioned in 1 Ch 4i*. 

BETH-REHOB.— A town or district rear Laish 
(Jg 18*®), whose Inhabitants joined the \mmonite8 
against David (2 S 10®). Its site is unkno -n. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETHSAIDA. — A place on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, whither Christ went after feeding the five 
thousand (Mk 6*®, cf. Lk 9‘®), and where He healed a 
blind man (Mk 8**); the home of Philip, Andrew, and 
Peter (Jn I** 12*i). It was denounced by Christ for 
unoelief (Mt ll*^ Lk 10‘®). The town was advanced 
by Philip the tetrarch from a village to the dignity of 
a city, and named Julias, in honour of Caesar’s daughter. 
The situation is disputed, and, indeed, authorities differ 
as to whether or not there were two places of the same 
name, one east, one west of the Jordan. Et-Tell, on 
the northern shore of the sea, east of the Jordan, is 
generally identified with Bethsaida Julias: those who 
consider that the narrative of the crossings of the Lake 
(Mk 6®®) requires another site west of the Jordan, seek 
It usually at 'Ain et-Tabigha near Khan Minyeh. The 
lateiit writers, however, seem Inclined to regard the 
hypothetical second Bethsaida as unnecessary (see 
Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 41), and to regard 
et~ Tell as the scene of all the incidents recorded about 
the town. R. A. S. Macalister. 

BETH-SHEAN, BETH -SHAN.— The site of this 
ancient stronghold, allotted to Manasseh, although in 
the territory of Issachar (Jos 17“®-, Jg 1**), is marked 
by the great mound and village of Beisdn, in the throat 
of the Vale of Jezreel, where it opens into the Ohbr. 
Manasseh failed to eject the Canaanites, but at a later 
date they were reduced to servitude. Here the 
Philistines dishonoured the bodies of Saul and his sons 

1 8 3D® ). During the Greek period it was known as 

oytl&opoliB; but the ancient name again prevailed in 


the form of Beisan. After changes of fortune in the 
Maccabaean struggle, and in the time immediately 
succeeding, it attained considerable prosperity as a 
member of the Decapolis (1 Mac 12®®, Jos. Ant, xiv. v. 3, 
BJ III. iv. 7, etc.). There must always have been a 
strong admixture of heathen inhabitants (Jos. Vita, 0; 
Abhoda Zarah i. 4). It is now in the hands of a bc^y 
of Circassians. W. Ewino. 

BETH-SEQSMESH (‘house’ or ‘temple of the sun'). — 
1. A town in Judah (Jos 15“> etc., called Ir-Shemesh in 
Jos 19“ ) allotted to the children of Aaron (Jos 21»»), 
Hither the ark was brought when sent back by the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants were smitten because 
of their profane curiosity (1 S 6). Here Arnaziah was 
defeated and captured by Jehoash, king of Israel 
(2 K 14“- J’). It was one of the cities taken by the 
Philistines in the time of Ahaz (2 Ch 28i®). It is 
identified with the modern 'Ain Shems, on the S. slope 
of wady es-SurOr, 15 miles W. of Jerusalem. 2. A city 
in Issachar (Jos 19“), unidentified. 3. A city in 
Naphtali (Jos 19**), unidentified. 4. A city in Egypt, 
a seat of heathen idolatry (Jer 43**), identified with the 
ancient Heliopolis, called 'Ain Shems by the Arabs 
(Wallis Budge, The Nile, 281f.). W. Ewinq. 

BETH-SIMTTAH (‘place of the acacia,’ Jg 7**). — 
In the vicinity of Abel-meholah. It is the present 
Shutta. a village on a knoll, in the Jezreel valley. 

BETHSURA (1 Mac 4*» ®* 6* *« *»■ 9®* 10»« 

11®® 147, 2 Mac 13‘* **). — The Greek form of Bethxuz. 
In 2 Mac 11® Bethsuron. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (‘place of apples ’ Jos 15®*). — 
A town of Judah in the Hebron mountains (see Tappuah 
in 1 Ch 2«). Now the village Taffuh, west of Hebron. 

BETHUEL.— 1. The son of Nahor and Milcah, 
nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban and Rebekah 
(Gn 22** 241® m. 47. so 25*® 28*- ®). In Gn 28® (P) he 
is called ‘Bethuel the Syrian.’ 2. 1 Ch 4*®; or Bethul 
(Jos 19^). See Beth^il, 2. 

BETHUL (Jos 19<). — 8ee Bethel, No. 2. 

BETHULIA. — The locality of the scenes of the Book 
of Judith (Jth 4® 7 etc.). If not a synonym for Jeru- 
salem itself, it is an unknown site south of the plain 
of Jezreel. Mithilyah from the similarity of the name, 
Sanur from its commanding position, and even Shechem, 
have all been suggested as possible sites. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

BETH-EAOHARIAS (1 Mac 6** **).— A village on 
the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem and west of 
Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Sakaria. It was the 
scene of the defeat of Judas Maccabaus by Lysias. 

BETH-ZUR Chouse of rock,’ Jos 15®®, 1 S 30*7 (in 
LXX], 1 Ch 2^6, 2 Ch 117, Neh 3‘«).— The Bethsura of 
1 Mac 4** etc. A town of Judah in the Hebron mountains, 
fortified by Rehoboam, and still important after the 
Captivity. Judas Maccabasus here defeated the Greeks 
under Lysias in b.c. 165. It is the present ruined site, 
Beit Sur, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near Halhul. 

BETOLION (AV Betolius, l Es 6«; in Ezr 2** 
Bethel). — Fifty-two persons of this place returned from 
captivity with Zerubbabel. 

BETOMASTHAIM (Jth 15®, AV Betomasthem); 
BETOMESTHAIBK (4®, AVBetomestham). — Apparently 
N. of Bethulia and facing Dothan. There is a site 
called Deir Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the 
antiquity of this name is doubtful. 

BETONIM (Jos 13*®).— In N. Gilead. The name 
may survive in that of the Butein district, the extreme 
N. of Gilead. 

BETROTHING .—See Marriage. 

BEULAH (‘married’ [of a wife]). — An allegorical 
name applied to Israel by the Deutero-Isalah (Is 
62® *). She was no longer to be a wife deserted by 
God. as she had been during the Captivity, but married 
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{ 1 ) to 6od, (2) by a strange application of the figure, 
to her own sons. 

BE WIT CH —See Magic. 

BEWRAY —To bewray (from Anglo-Saxon prefix 
be and wregan, to accuse) is not the same as to betray 
(from be and Lat. tradcre to deliver). To bewray, now 
obsolete, means in AV to make known, reveal, as Mt 
26^® ‘thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ Adams {Works, 
ii. 328) distinguishes the two words thus: ‘he . . . will 
not bewray his disease, lest he betray his credit.’ Some- 
times however, bewray is used in an evil sense, and is 
scarcely distinguishable from betray. Cf. bewrayer in 
2 Mac 41 ‘a bewrayer of the money, and of his country.’ 

BEZAANAKKIM (Jos 19« RVm).— See Zaanannim. 

BEZAI — 1 One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10*"). 2 The eponym of a family that returned 

with Zerub. (Ezr 2*^ Neh 723)*»Bas8ai of 1 Es 5*". 

BE21ALEL. — 1. The chief architect of the Tabernacle. 
The name occurs only in P and in the Bk. of Chron. 
(1 Ch 2*®, 2 Ch 1"). It probably signifies ‘In the shadow 
(j’.e. under the x)rotection) of El.’ According to P’s 
representation, Bczalel was expres.sly called by J" 
(Ex 31*) to superintend the erection of the ‘tent of 
meeting,’ and emiovved with the special gifts required 
for the proper exeicution of his task (vv.*- "). He was 
also charged with the construction of the furniture 
for court and Tabernacle, as well as with the preparation 
of the priestly garments, and of the necessary oil and 
incense Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, 
not the least was the gift of teaching the arts of w'hich 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 35**), 
the chief of whom was Oholiab (Ex 31* 35®< etc.). 2. 
One of the sons of Pahath-moab who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 10®°). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BEZEK. — Two places so called are perhaps to be 
distinguished in OT. 1. Jg 1*. A place attacked by 
Judah after Joshua’s death, probably Bezkah, a ruin W. 
of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 2. 1 S 11", where 
Saul gathered Israel before advancing on Jabe.sh- 
gilead The most likely site in this connexion is the 
ruin Ibzik, N.B^. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. 

BEZIER (‘fortress’). — 1. An Asherite (1 Ch 7”). 
2. A city belonging to Reuben, situated ‘in the wilder- 
ness, on the mUhbr,' or fiat table-land, E. of Jordan 
(Dt 4«* Jos 20»); a city of refuge allotted, according 
to P to the Merarites (Jos 21®*, whence 1 C)h 6’" ^«»>). 
It is mentioned also by Mesha* (Moab. Stone, 1, 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having l>een rebuilt 
by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and expulsion of 
the Israelites from the territory N. of the Arnon, B'rorn 
its being described as being in the ‘wilderness’ (cf. 
Dt 2") it may be Inferred that it was situated towards 
the E. border of the Moabite table-land. The site has 
not yet been recovered. 

BEZETH.— An unknown site, apparently near 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 7**). 

BIBLE.— 1. The Name.— The word * Bible ’ strictly 
employed is the title of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, though occasionally by a loose usage of the 
term it is applied to the sacred writings of pagan re- 
ligions. It la derived from a Greek word Biblia — origi- 
nating in bibloa, the inner bark of papyrus (paper) — 
literally meaning ‘Little Books’; but since the diminu- 
tive had come into common use in late popular Greek 
apart from its specific signification, the term really means 
simply ‘books.’ It la the Gr. tr. of the Heb. word for 
‘books,’ which is the oldest designation for the Jewish 
Scriptures as a collection (see Dn 9*). The title ' Holy 
Books’ — equivalent to our ‘Holy Scripture’ — came 
later among the Jews (1 Mac 12», Ro 1*. 2 Ti 3«). 
The Greek word Biblia is first met with In this con- 
nexion In the Introduction to Sirach, written by the 
grandson of Sirach, the phrase the rest of the books’ 
Implying that the Law and the Prophets previously 
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named, as well as those books subsequently known 
specially as ‘the Writings,’ are included. It is used 
in the Hebrew sense, for the OT, by the unknown author 
of the Christian homily in the 2nd cent, designated 
The Second Epistle of Clement (xiv. 2). It does not 
appear as a title of the whole Christian Scriptures 
before the 6th cent , when it was thus employed by 
Greek Church writers in lists of the canonical books. 
Thence it passed over into the West, and then the 
Greek word Biblia, really a neuter plural, came to be 
treated as a Latin singular noun, a significant gram- 
matical change that pointed to the growing sense of 
the unity of Scripture. The word cannot be traced 
in Anglo-Saxon literature, and we first have the English 
form of it in the 14th century. It occurs in Piers Plow- 
man and Chaucer. Its adoption by Wycllf secured it 
as the permanent English name for the Scriptures, as 
Luther’s use of the corresponding German word fixed 
that for Continental Protestants. 

2. Contents and Divisions.— The Jewish Bible is the 
OT; the Protestant Christian Bible consists of the 
OT and the NT, but with the Apocrypha included in 
some editions; the Roman Catholic Bible contains the 
OT and NT, and al.so the Apocrypha the latter authori- 
tatively treated as Scripture since the Council of Trent. 
The main division is between the Jewish Scriptures 
and those which are exclusively Christian. These are 
known respectively as the OT and the NT. The title 
‘Testament’ is unfortunate, since it really means a will. 
It appears to be derived from the Latin word/<rsmmen«u m, 
‘a will,’ which is the tr. of the Gr. word diathikS, Itself 
in the classics also meaning ‘a will.’ But the LXX 
employ.'' this Gr. word as the tr. of the Heb. berith, 
a word meaning ‘covenant.’ Therefore 'testament' 
in the Biblical sense really means ‘covenant,’ and the 
two parts of our Bible are the ‘ Old Covenant ’ and the 
‘New Covenant.’ When we ask why the Gr. trans- 
lators used the word meaning ‘will’ while they had 
ready to hand another w'ord meaning ‘covenant’ (viz. 
synthlkit), the answer has been proposed that they per- 
ceived the essential difference between God’s covenants 
with men and men's covenants one with another. The 
latter are arranged on equal terms. But God’s covenants 
are made and offered by God and accepted by men only 
on God’s terms. A Divine covenant is like a will in 
which a man disposes of his property on whatever terms 
he thinks fit. On the other hand, however, it may be 
observed that the word dinthlkl is also used for a cove- 
nant between man and man (e.£f. Dt7*). The origin of this 
term as applied by Christians to the two main divisions 
of Scripture is Jeremiah’s promivse of a New Covenant 
(Jer 31«). endorsed by Christ (Mk 14**, 1 Co H»). 
and enlarged upon in NT teaching (c.f/. Gal 4**, He 8*). 
Here, however, the reference is to the Di\ine arrange- 
ments and pledges, not to the books of Scripture, and 
it is by a secondary usage that the books containing 
the two covenants have come to be themselves desig- 
nated Testaments, or Covenants. 

The Jewish division of the OT is into three parts known 
as (1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, and (3) the Writings, 
or the Sacred Writings {Hagiographa). 'The * Law ’ con- 
sisted of the first 5 books of our Bible (Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy), ascribed to Mose.s; 
and it was treated as peculiarly sacred, the most holy 
and authoritative portion of Scripture. It was the only 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures accepted by the Samari- 
tans. who worshipiwd the very document containing 
it almost as a fetish. But the name ‘Law’ (Heb. 
Torah, Gr. Nomos) is sometimes given to the whole 
Jewish Bible (e.g. Jn 10«). The ‘Prophets’ included 
not only the utterances ascribed to inspired teachers 
of Israel, but also the chief historical books later than 
the Pentateuch. There w^ere reckoned to be 8 books of 
the Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets) and IJ of 
the Hagiographa (Psaims. Proverbs. Job, Song oi 
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Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations. Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles). Thus there were 
rf;ckoned to be in all 24 books. Josephus reckoned 
22— probably joining Judges to Ruth and Lamenta- 
tions to Jeremiah. The list was reduced to this number 
by taking Samuel. Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles as one book each, and by making one 
book of the Minor Prophets. Ezra is not divided from 
Nehemiah in the Talmud or the Massora. 

The books now known as the Apocrypha were not 
in the Hebrew Bible, and were not used in the Palestinian 
synagogues. They were found in the LXX, which 
represents the enlarged Greek Canon of Alexandria. 
From this they passed into the Latin versions, and so 
into Jerome's revision, the Vulgate, which in time 
became the authorized Bible of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They were not accepted by the Protestants 
as Divinely inspired, but were printed in some Protestant 
Bibles between the OT and the NT, not in their old 
places in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, where 
they were interspersed with the OT books as thottgh 
forming part of the OT itself. The Apocrypha consists 
of 14 books (1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, Ju<iith, The Rest of 
Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Baruch with 
the Exnstle of Jeremy, The Song of the Three Holy 
Children, The History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
The Prayer of Manasses, 1 and 2 Maccabees). 

The NT was slowly formed. Probably the first col- 
lection of any of its books was the bringing together 
of the Synoptic Gospels into one volume (called by 
Justin Martyr ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles’). Subse- 
quently the Fourth Gospel was included in this volume: 
Tatian’s Dialesmron is a witness to this fact. Meanwhile 
collections of St. Paul’s Epistles were being made, and 
thus there came to be t wo^ volumes known as ‘ The Gospel’ 
and ‘ The Apostle.’ The Apocalypse was early honoured 
as a propiietical book standing by itself. Gradu- 
ally the other NT books were gathered in — probably 
forming a third volume. Thus the NT— like the OT— 
consisted of three parts — the Four Gospels, the Pauline 
Writings, and the remaining book.s. The similarity may 
be traced a step further. In both cases the first of the 
three divisions held a primacy of iionour— the Law 
among the Jews, the Gospels among the Christians. 
The complete NT consists of 27 books, viz. Four Gospels, 
Acts, 13 Epistles of St. Paul, Hebrews, James, 2 Epistles 
of St. Peter, 3 of St. John, Jude, Revelation. 

Within the books of the Bible there were originally 
no divisions, except in the case of the Psalms, which were 
always indicated a.s separate poems, and elsewhere in 
the case of definite statements of differences of contents, 
such as the Song of Miriam, the Song of Deborah, ‘the 
words of Agur,’ and ‘the words of King Lemuel' 
(in Prov.). For convenience of reading in the syna- 
gogues, the Law was divided into sections (called 
Pardshahs). Selections from the Prophets (called 
Haphldrahs) were made to go with the appointed sections 
of the Law. The first indications of divisions in the 
NT are ascribed to Tatian. They did not break into the 
text, but were inserted in the margins. The earliest 
divisions of the Gospels were known as ‘titles’ {Tiiloi)\ 
somew’hat similar divisions were indicated in the 
Epistles by ‘headings' or ‘chapters’ {Kephalaia), a 
form of which with more numerous divisions than the 
‘titles’ was also introduced into the Gospels. Eusebius 
based his harmony on the references of the sections said 
to have been arranged by Ammonius of Alexandria In 
the early part of the 3rd cent., and therefore known 
as the ‘ Ammonian Sections.’ These are much shorter 
than our chapters. Thus in Matthew there were 68 
‘titles’ and 365 ‘Ammonian Sections’; in Mark the 
numbers were 48 and 236, in Luke 83 and 342, and in 
John 18 and 232 respectively. The chapters In the 
Acts and the Epistles are ascribed to Euthalius, a deacon 
of Alexandria (subsequently bishop of Sulci, in Sardinia) 
in the 5th century. These chapters nearly corresponded 


in length to the Gospel ‘ titles.* Thus there ware 46 ta 
Acts, 19 in Romans, etc. A still smaller division C* 
the books of Scripture was that of the stichoi, or lines, 
a word used for a line of poetry, and then for a similar 
length of prose, marked off for the payment of copyists. 
Subsequently it was employed for the piece of writing 
w'hich a reader was supposed to render without taking 
breath, and the marks of the stichoi would be helps 
for the reader, indicating where he might pause. In 
Matthew there were 2560 stichoi; the same Gospel 
has 1071 modern verses. Scrivener calculates 19,241 
stichoi for the 7959 modern verses of the whole NT— 
giving an average of nearly 2h stichoi per verse. Cardinal 
Hugo de Sancto Caro is credited with having made our 
present chapter divisions about a.d. 1248 wlien preparing 
a Bible index. But it may be that he borrowed these 
divisions from an earlier scholar, i>osaibIy Lanfranc, or 
Stephen Langton. The Hebrew Bible was divided 
into verses by Rabbi Nathan in the 15th century. 
Henry Stephens states that his father Robert Stephens 
made verse divisions in the NT during the intervals of a 
journey on horseback from Paris to Lyons. Whether 
he actually invented these arrangements or copied 
them from some predecessor, they were first published 
in Stephens’ Greek Testament of 1551. 

3. Historical Origin. — The Bible is not only a library, 
the books of which come from various wTite.rs in dif- 
ferent periods of time; many of these books may be 
said to be composed of successive literary strata, so 
that the authors of the most ancient parts of them 
belong to much earlier times than their final redactors. 
All the OT writers, and also all those of the NT with 
one exception (St, Luke), were Jews. The OT was 
nearly all written in the Holy Land; the only exceptions 
being in the ease of books composed in the valley 
of the Euphrates during the Exile (Ezekiel, possibly 
Lamentations, Dentero- Isaiah, or part of it, perhaps 
some of the Psalms, a revision of the Law'). The NT 
books were wTitten in many plaec-s; most of the Epistles 
of St. Paul can be located: the Gospel and Epistles 
of St. John probably come from Ephesus or its neigh- 
botirhood; but the sites of the origin of all the other 
books are doubtful. 

Probably the oldest book of the Bible is Amos, 
written about n.c. 750. A little later in the great 
8th cent, we come to Ho.sea, Isaiah, and Micah. The 
7th cent, gives us Nahum, Z(*phaniah, Jeremiah, and 
Habakkuk among the prophets, also Deuteronomy, 
and at the beginning of this century w'e have the earliest 
complete historical books, Samuel and Judges. The 
end of this century or beginning of the 6th cent, gives 
us Kings. In tins 6th cent, also we have Obadiah (?), 
Ezekiel, part, if not all, o* the Deutero-lsaiah (40~.50), 
Haggai, Zeehariah (1-8), Lamentations, Ruth. The 
5th cent, gives us the completed Pentateuch — or rather 
the Hexateuch, Joshua going with the 5 books of 
the Law, perhaps the latter part of the Deutero-lsaiah 
(51-60), Malachi, Books 1 and 2 of the Psalter. The 
4th cent, has Proverbs, Job, Book 3 of the Psalter, 
and the Prophets Joel and Jonah. From the 3rd cent, we 
have Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Zeehariah (9-14), 
Ecclesiastes, Esther. Lastly, the 2nd cent, is credited 
with Daniel and Books 4 and 5 of the Psalter. Several 
of these later dates are more or less conjectural. More- 
over, they refer to the completion of works some of 
which are composite and contain elements which 
originated In much earlier times. Thus Proverbs 
and the 5 Books of the Psalms are all collections which, 
though probably made at the dates assigned to them, 
consist of materials many of which are considerably 
older. When we look to the. analysis of the hooks, 
and inquire as to the dates of their constituent parts, 
we are carried back to pre-historic ages. The Hexateuch 
contains four principal parts, known as J (the Jahwistlc 
prophetic narrative), E (the Elohistic prophetic narra- 
tive), D (Deuteronomy and Deuteronomic notes in 
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•tfter books), P (the Priestly Code, represented especially 
by Leviticus, the author of which revised the earlier 
parts of the Law-books and inserted additions into 
them). But J and E are closely intertwined — an 
indication that they have both been revised — and the 
result of tliis revision gives us the composite narra- 
tive known as JE. Thus we have now three main 
strata, viz. (1) JE, the prophetic element, written in 
the spirit of the prophets, dated about n.c. 700; (2) D, 
the moral and legal element, seen especially in Deuter- 
onomy, dated about n.c. 620; (3) P, the priestly element, 
dated about b.c. 444. The author of P appears to have 
revised the whole work and given it out as the complete 
Law. This may have been done by the Euphrates 
during the Exile, so that the Law-book brought up 
to Jerusalem would be the Pentateuch (or the Hexa- 
teucli), or it may have been after the Return, in which 
case the Law-book would be only P. But in any case 
the whole work after its completion underwent some 
further slight revision before it assumed its present 
form. See Hexateuch. 

If now we ask not what was the first complete book 
of the OT, but what was the first portion of the OT 
actually written, it is not easy to give a reply. The 
literature of most i>eoples begins with ballads. Possibly 
the Song of Deborah is a ballad whicn should have 
assigned to it the first place in the chronological order 
of Hebrew writings. Such a ballad would be handed 
down in tradition before it was put into writing. Then 
some of the laws in Exodus, those of tlie * Book of the 
Covenant,’ may have come down in tradition or even 
in writing, from a remote anticpiity. The code of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon, n.c. 2285-2242, was 
a written law nearly 1000 years earlier than the time 
of Moses. The striking resemblance between some 
of the law’s of Israel and some of these Babylonian 
laws points to a certain measure of dependence. This 
might go back to patriarchal days; but, of course, 
It w’ould have been possible for the Jews in the Exile 
to have access to this venerable code at the very time 
P was being constructed. 

There is much less range of question for the dates 
of the NT books. The earliest date possible for any 
of them is a.d. 44 for Jame.s; although, as Prof. Harnack 
holds, perhaps this is almost the latest written book 
of the NT. Laying aside the much disputed question 
•f tiie date of James, we have 1 Thess. as apart from 
this the earliest written NT book. Following the 
usually accepted chronology, the date of this EpLstle 
Is A.D. 53 (Harnack, a.d. 49; Turner, a.d. 51). The 
latest written NT book is 2 Peter, which must be assigned 
to a late decade of the 2nd century. Apart from this 
Epistle, which stands quite by itself as a pseudonymous 
work, and James, which may be either the earliest 
or one of the latest NT books, the last written works 
are the Johannlne writings, which cannot be earlier 
than near the end of the 1st century. Thus w’e have 
a period of about 50 years for the composition of the 
bulk of the NT writings, viz. the second half of the 
Ist cent. A.D. 

4. Original Languages.— The bulk of the OT was 
written in Hebrew, and without vowel points. Hebrew 
Is the Israelite dialect of the Canaanite language, which 
belongs to the Semitic family, and is closely allied 
to Aramaic. Some portions of the OT (viz. documents 
♦n Ezr 47-6»8 and 7«-», Dn 2<-7»» and a few scattered 
words and phrases elsewhere) are in Aramaic, the 
language of Syria, which was widely known, being found 
ill Babylonia, Egypt, and Arabia. After the Exile, since 
Aramaic then became the everyday language of the 
Jews, Hebrew was relegated to a position of honour- 
able neglect as the language of literature and the Law, 
and Aramaic came into general use. Probably the 
earliest writings which are embodied in the NT were 
In this language. When Papias says that Matthew 
wrote * the oracles of the Iiord in the Hebrew dialect/ 


he would seem to mean Aramaic. Since Jesus tai/ghv 
in Aramaic, it is not likely that His discourses were 
translated into the more archaic language; it is more 
probable that they were written down in the ver> 
language in which they were spoken. Similarly, it is 
probable that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was in Aramaic. But, however far we may go with 
Dr. Marshall and Dr. Abbott in allowing that Aramaic 
writings are to be detected beneath and behind our 
Gospels, it cannot be held that any of these Gospels, 
or any other NT books, are tran.slations from that 
language. Matthew, the most Jewish of the Gospels, 
contains quotations from the LXX as well as direct 
translations from the Hebrew OT, which shows that 
while its author — or at all events the author of one 
of its sources— knew Hebrew, the Gospel itself was 
a Greek composition. All the NT was originally 
written in Greek. It was long held that this Greek 
was a peculiar dialect, and as such it was named Hellen- 
istic Greek. But the discovery of contemporary 
inscriptions and papyri (especially the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri) shows that the colloquial Greek, u.sed in com- 
merce and popular intercourse all round the Mediter- 
ranean during the 1st cent., has the same peculiar forms 
that we meet with in the NT, many of which had been 
attributed to Semitic influences. These discoveries 
necessitate the re-writing of grammars on the Greek 
of the NT, as Prof. Deissrnann and Dr. J. H. Moulton 
have shown by their recent studies in the new field 
of re.search. It must still be admitted that a certain 
amount of Hebrew influence is felt in the NT style. 
This is most apparent in the Gospels, especially Matthew 
and above ail the earlier chapters of Luke (except 
the Preface), and also in the Apocalypse. The Preface 
of I.uke is the nearest approach to classical Greek 
that we have in the NT. After this come Hebrews, 
the middle and latter part of the Gospel of Luke, and 
Acts. St. Paul’s writings and the General Epistles take 
an intermediate position between the most Hebraistic 
and the least Hebraistic writings. The Fourth Gospel is 
written in good Greek ; but the structure of the sentences 
indicates a mind accustomed to think in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Nevertheless, in spite of these differences, 
it remains true that the grammar and style of the 
NT are in the main the grammar and style of contem- 
porary Greek throughout the Roman Empire, 

6. Translations. — The OT was first translated Into 
Greek, for the benefit of Jews residing in Egypt, in the 
version known as the Septuagint (LXX), which was 
begun under Ptolemy ii. (b.c. 285-247), and almost, 
if not quite, completed before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Another Greek version is ascribed 
to Aquila, who is said to have been a disciple of the 
famous Rabbi Akiba, and is by some even identified 
with Onkeios, the author of the Targurn. This version, 
which is commonly dated about a.d. 150, is remarkable 
for its pedantic literalness, the Hebrew being rendered 
word for word into Greek, regardless of the essential 
differences between the two languages in grammar and 
construction. On the other hand, about the end of 
the 2nd cent, a.d., Symmachus, who, according to 
Epiphanius, was a Samaritan turned Jew, although 
Eusebius calls lilm an Ebionite, produced a version 
the aim of which was to render the original text Into 
idiomatic Greek of good style, with the result, however, 
that in some places it became a paraphrase rather 
than a translation. Lastly may be mentioned the 
version of Theodotion, a Marcionite who went over to 
Judaism. This is really a revision of the LXX; it is 
assigned to about the year a.d. 185, Other versions 
of all or parts of the OT are known as the Quinta and 
the Sexta\ there are doubtful refeiences to a Septxma. 

Oral paraphrases, the Targurns, or ‘interpretations,' 
were made in Aramaic for the benefit of Palestinian Jews; 
but the earliest written paraphrase is that known as the 
Targurn of Onkeios — theofiicialTargum of tbePentateueh 
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^the compilation of which in whole or part is assigned 
to the 2nd or 3rd cent. a.d. Later, with indications 
at least as late as the 7th cent, a.d., in its present 
form is the Jerusalem Targum, known as the Targum 
of pseudo- Jonathan. This is more free and inter(>olated 
with * Haggadistic ’ elements. The official Targum of the 
Prophets also bears the name of Jonathan. Origina- 
ting in Palestine in the drd cent. a.d.. it received its 
final shaping in Babylon in the 5th century. The 
Targums of the Hagiographa are much later in date. 

The oldest versions of the NT are the Syriac and 
the Latin, both of which may be traced back in some 
form to the 2nd cent, a.d., but there is much difference 
of opinion as to the original text of the former. First, 
We have the Peshitta, literally, the ‘simple’ version, 
which has become the standard accepted text in the 
Syrian Church. There is no doubt that in its present 
form this text represents successive revisions down to a 
late Patristic age. Two other versions, or two forms 
of another version of the Gospels, were discovered in 
the 19th cent., viz. the Curetonian, edited by Cure- 
ton, and the Sinai tic, found in a MS at the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. Lastly, there is the 
version represented by Tatian’s IHatessaron, which may 
be distinct from either of these. While it is admitted 
that a primitive text underlying the Peshitta may be 
as ancient as any of these versions, scholars are fairly 
agreed that the Peshitta, as we know it, is considerably 
more recent than Tatian and the Sinaitic Gospels, both 
of which may be assigned to the 2nd cent. a.d. The 
earliest Latin Version appeared before the end of 
the 2nd cent, and probably in North Africa, where 
Latin was the language commonly used, while Greek 
was then the language of Christian literature at Rome. 
Tertullian knew the North African Latin Version, 8omc^ 
what later several attempts were made in Italy to 
translate the NT into Latin. The confusion of text 
Induced Damasus, bishop of Rome, to commit to Jerome 
(a.d. 382) the task of preparing a reliabie Latin version 
of the Bible, This came to be known as the Vulgate, 
which for 1000 years was the Bible of the Western 
Church, and which, since the Council of Trent, has been 
honoured by Roman Catholics as an infallibly correct 
rendering of the true text of Scripture. Augustine 
refers to a version which he calls * Itala,' but it has been 
shown that this was probably Jerome's version. The 
NT was early translated into Coptic, and it appeared 
in three dialects of that language. The Sahidic Version, 
in Upper Egypt, can be traced back to the 4th century. 
The Bohairic, formerly used at Alexandria, has been 
assigned to as early a date as the 2nd cent.; but Prof. 
Burkitt shows reasons for bringing it down to the 6th. 
It is the version now used ecclesiastically by the Copts. 
Lastly, there is the Fayumic Version, represented by 
MSS from the Fayum. The original Gothic Version 
was the work of Ulfilas in the 4th century. He had to 
invent an alphabet for it. This work may be considered 
the first literary product In a Teutonic language. The 
Ethiopic and Armenian Versions may be assigned to 
the 5th century. Subsequent ages saw the Georgian 
Version (6th), the Anglo-Saxon (8th to 1 1th), the Slavonic 
(9th). The Reformation period— from Wyclif onwards— 
saw new translations into the vernacular; but the 
great age of Bible translation is the 19th century. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society now produces the 
Scriptures in over 400 languages and versions. 

W. F. Adeney. 

BICHHI. — ‘Sheba the son of Blchri’ (2 8 20*) should 
rather be ‘Sheba the Bichrite,' i.e. a descendant of 
Becher (Gn 46*‘). 

BIDKAB.— An officer of Ahab and afterwards of 
J ehu (2 K 9»). 

BUBft. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

smim.— A eunuch of Ahasuerus (Est 1**). 
BIGTHJJf (Est 2>*), or JOGTHAHA C6*}.— One of the 


two eunuchs whose plot against the life of Ahaeuerui 
was discovered and foiled by Mordecai. 

BIGVAI. — 1. A companion of Zerubbabel (Ezr 2*-* 
Neh 77; cf. Ezr 2>< [1 Es 5*^ Bagoi, Bago]«Neh 7»* 
Ezr 8«). 2. A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10>»). 
BILDAD. — See Job. 

BILEAU (1 Ch 670 ). — \ Levitical city of Manasseh, 
the same as Ibleam of Jos 17**. Jg 2 K 9*^: prob. 
the mod. BeVame (see Moore on Jg 1«). 

BILGAH (‘cheerfulness’). — 1. Head of the 15th 
course of priests (1 Ch 24><). 2. A priest who returned 

with Zerub. (Neh 12o- »«). The same as Bilgai (Neh 10»), 
BILGAI. — See Biloah. 

BILBLAH. — 1. A slave-girl given to Rachel by Laban 
(Gn 29*0 (P))^ 0 ,nd by her to Jacob as a concubine 
(Gn 30* < (JE)); the mother of Dan and Naphtali 
(Gn SO*- 7 (JE) 35» (P) 46» (R). 1 Ch 7‘»). She was 
guilty of Incest with Reuben (Gn 35** (P)). The ety- 
mology is uncertain. These narratives and genealogies 
probably embody early traditions as to the origin and 
mutual relations of the tribes, rather than personal 
history. Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, 
because they were a late accession to Israel. 2. A 
Simeonite city (1 Ch 4*o)»>Baalah (Jos 15**), Balah 
(Jos 19*). and, according to some. Baalath (Jos 19**, 
1 K 9**, 2 Ch 8«). Site uncertain. 

BILHAK. — 1, A Horite chief, thesonof Ezer (Gn36** 
— 1 Ch 1**). 2. A descendant of Benjamin, son of 

Jediael, and father of seven sons who were heads of 
houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7*°). 

BILL, — 1. In the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 16** ) ‘bill,’ RV better bond, renders the Gr. gram- 
mata, the equivalent of the contemporary Heb. legal 
term ahetUr (lit. ‘writing’), an acknowledgment of goods 
or money received written and signed by the debtor 
himself {Baba batkra x. 8). Edersheirn’s statement 
{Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 272) that the Gr. word 
was adopted into Hebrew is based on a false reading. 
See, further. Debt. 2. Bill of divorce; see Marriage. 

A. II. 8. Kennedy, 

BILSHAN (‘inquirer’). — A companion of Zerubbabel 
(Ezr 2*, Neh ? 7 » Beelsarus, 1 Es 5»). 

BIMHAL (‘son of circumcision ’7). — A descendant of 
Asher (1 Ch 7**). 

BINDING AND LOOSING. — See Power or thi 
Keys. 

BINEA. — A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8*7 p**). 
BINNtJI (*a building’),—!. Head of a family that 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 7**-»Bani of Ezr 2*»). 2. A 

Levlte (Ezr 8** Iprob. »=Bani of Neh 87 and Bunni of 
Neh 9*1, Neh 12»). 3. A son ol Pahath-moab (Ezr 10»* 

— Balnuus of 1 Es 9**). 4. A son of Banl who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10**). There appears to be 
a confusion in some instances batween the similar 
names Binnul. Banl, Bigvai. 

BIBD.— 1. In OT: (1) *Bph, tr. ‘birds’ or ‘fowl,’ 
usually Joined with ‘of heaven’ or *of the air*: see 
Gn 1»* »», Lv 17'», 2 8 21'«, Jer 4*». Ezk 31* '». (2) 
usually tr. ‘fowls' (AV) and ‘birds of prey* (RV)* 
Gn 15*'. Job 287, jg ig«, Ezk 39*: (3) tsippdr (cf. Arab. 
asfUr). small birds like sparrows which twltterr Gn 7**, 
Lv 14*. Ps 84* etc.: (4) ba'al kdnaph, ‘possessor of a 
wing,’ Pr 1 * 7 . 2. In NT: (1) peteina. Mt 13*. Lk 18»* 

etc. (2) ornea, ‘birds of prey,' Rev 18* 19 ' 7 - *». 

Birds abound in Palestine, and evidently did so in 
ancient times. They were sympathetically watched and 
studied: we read, for example, of their migrations (Jei 
87 etc.), their care of their young (Dt 32**, Mt 23*7 etc.), 
the helplessness of their young (Pr 27», Is 16* etc.), their 
nesting (Ps 104**- *7); indeed, every phase of bird life is 
touched upon. There are many references to the snares of 
the fowler (see Snares). Birds are divided into clean and 
unclean. In some cases they were allowed as saorlfloial 

d8 
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offering! (Lt 14<-w). It is a curious thing that 
the duck is not apparently (unless, as some think, in 
1 K 4*», under the ‘fatted fowl’ — barburlm *ab1l8im) 
mentioned In the OT, although a beautifully modelled 
clay duck of an early period, certainly earlier than the 
OT records, was found during the recent excavations 
in Gezer. All birds mentioned by name in the Bible 
are dealt with in separate articles. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

BIRSHA (etym. and meaning unknown). — King 
of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14*). 

BIRTH. — See Child, Clean and Unclean, § 1. 

BIRTHDAY. — Birthday celebrations are mentioned 
only in connexion with royalty, viz. Pharaoh’s birthday 
(On 40*®), the monthly celebration of that of Antiochus 
Eplphanes (2 Mac 6*), and the birthday feast given by 
Herod Antipas (Mt 14®, Mk 6*‘). The ‘day of our 
king,’ to which Hosea refers (7®), may have been the 
anniversary either of the king’s birth or of his accession. 
Some authorities {e.g. Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus, i. 672) regard Herod’s feast as celebrating the 
anniversary of his accession — a view based on a mistaken 
exegesis of the Talmudic passage Aboda zara i. 3 (see 
the fuil discussion in SchQrer, GJ V » i. 438-441). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BIRTHRIGHT. — See Firstborn. 

BIRZAITH (1 Ch 7«). — Apparently a town of Asher, 
probably B\r ez-Zeil, near Tyre. 

BISHLAM (‘peaceful’?). — An officer of Artaxerxes 
in Pal. at the time of the return from capti\1ty under 
Zerub. (Ezr 47); called Belemus in 1 Es 2‘®. 

BISHOP (Gr. episkopos, Lat. episcopus, Ital. vescono. 
Ft. eveque. Germ. Bischof), ELDER (Gr. presbyteros, 
Lat. presbyterus, Fr. pretre, Eng. priest). — The two 
words are so clost*ly connected in the NT that they 
must be taken together here. 

1. The terms. — The Greek word for ‘bishop' is 
common in the general sense of an overseer, and in 
particular of sundry municipal officers. In LXX it 
is used in Is 60‘7 of taskmasters, in Neh 11‘® of minor 
officials, and in 1 Mac 1®* of the commissioners of 
Antiochus who enforced idolatry. But, so far as we 
can see, it was not the common name for the treasurers 
of private associations. 

In the NT the word Is found five times. In Ac 20*® 
8t. Paul reminds the elders of Ephesus that the Holy 
Ghost has made them bishops over the flock; in Ph 1* 
he sends a greeting to the saints at Philippi ‘with 
bishops and deacons’; in 1 Tl 3* he tells Timothy that 
‘the bishop must be blamele^,’ etc.; in Tit 1^ he gives 
a similar charge to Titus; and 1 P 2*® speaks of Christ 
as ‘the shepherd and bishop of your souls,' 

In the OT the word ‘elder’ is used from early times 
of an official class having jurisdiction both civil and 
religious, sc that when synagogues were built, the elders 
of the city would naturally be the elders of the synagogue, 
with the right of regulating the services and excluding 
offenders. 

In NT times the idea would be carried over to the 
churches. It is indirectly recognized in Lk 22**; but 
we cannot infer the existence of elders from Ac 6*. for 
‘the younger men’ who carry out Ananias are simply 
‘the young men’ in v.'® when they carry out Sapphira. 
The first clear trace of Christian elders is at Jerusalem. 
In Ac 11»® (A.D, 44) they receive the offerings from 
Barnabas and Saul; in 16* (a.d. 60) they take part in 
the Conference : in 21‘* (a.d. 58) they join in the welcome 
to Bt. Paul. Earlier than this may be Ja 5*<, where 
the word seems to denote officials. After this we hear 
no more of them till the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Peter. 

For the last two hundred years It has been generally 
agreed that bishops and elders in the NT and for some 
time later are substantially identical. For ( 1 ) bishops 


and elders are never joined, like bishops and deacons^ 
as distinct classes of officials. (2) Ph IMs addressed 
‘to bishops and deacons.’ Had there been an inter- 
mediate class of elders, it could not well have been 
omitted. So 1 Ti 3 ignores the elders, though (6^7) 
there were elders at Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20^*) 
for some time. Conversely, Tit 1®-* describes elders 
Instead, and nearly in the same words. (3) The bishop 
described to Timothy, the elders of Ac 20, those of 
1 Ti 6^7, those described to Titus, and those of 1 P 6», 
all seem to hold a subordinate position, and to have 
rather pastoral duties than what we should call episcopal. 
(4) The same persons are called elders and bishops (Ac 
20*7- **). The words are also synonymous in Clement 
of Rome, and (by implication) in the Teaching of the 
Apostles and in Poly carp. Ignatius is the first writer 
who makes a single bishop ruler of a Church; and even 
he pleads no Apostolic command for the change. 

The general equivalence of the two offices in the 
Apostolic age seems undeniable; and if there were minor 
differences between them, none have been clearly traced. 
The only serious doubt is whether bishops and deacons 
originally denoted offices at all. The words rather de* 
scribe functions. Thus Ph ‘to bishops and deacons' 
(no article) will mean ‘such as oversee and such as 
serve' — that is, the higher and the lower officials, what- 
ever titles they may bear. This would seem proved by 
Tit 1®- 7 ‘ that thou appoint elders . . ., for the bishop 
(overseer) must be blameless.’ The argument is that 
the elder must be so and so. because the bishop must 
be so and so. This Is vain repetition if the bishop is 
only the elder under another name, and bad logic if 
he is a ruler over the elders; but it becomes clear if 
the ‘bishop’ is not a defined official, but an overseer 
generally. Then, the elder being a particular sort of 
overseer, the argument will be from a general rule to 
a particular case. 

2. Appointment. — At first popular election and 
Apostolic Institution seem to have gone together. The 
Seven (Ac 6® «) are chosen by the people and instituted 
by the Apostles with prayer and laying-on of hands. 
In the case of the Lycaonlan elders (Ac 14*®) the 
Apostles ‘appointed’ them with prayer and fastings. 
Similarly the elders in Crete (Tit 1*) are ‘appointed’ 
by Titus, and ai)parently the bishops at Ephesus by 
Timothy. In these cases popular election and laying-on 
of hands are not mentioned; but neither are they ex- 
cluded. 1 Ti 6** does not refer to ordination at all, 
nor He 6* to ordination only. The one is of the. laylng- 
on of hands in restoring offenders, while the other takes 
in all occasions of laying-on of hands. But in any case 
Timothy and Titus would have to approve the candidate 
before instituting him, so that the description of hie 
qualifications is no proof that they had to select him 
in the first instance. Conversely, popular election is 
very prominent (Clement, and Teaching) in the next 
age; but neither does this exclude formal approval 
and institution. The elders are already attached 
(1 Ti 4‘®) to the Apostles in the conveyance of specisJ 
gifts; and when the Apostles died out, they would act 
alone in the institution to local office. The development 
of an episcopate is a further question, and very much 
a question of words if the bishop (in the later sense) 
was gradually developed upward from the elders. But 
the next stage after this wes that, while the bishop 
instituted his own elders, he was himself instituted by 
the neighbouring bishops, or in still later times by the 
bishops of the civil pro'vince or by a metropolitan. The 
outline of the process is always the same. First popular 
election, then formal approval by authority and institu- 
tion by prayer, with (at least commonly) its symbolic 
accompaniments of laying-on of hands and fasting. 

3. Duties. — (1) General superintendence'. Elders in 
Ac 20*», 1 Ti 5‘7, 1 P 6* • (ruling badly); bishops in 
1 Ti 3®. Indicated possibly in 1 Co 12*® ‘helps, govern- 
ments’: more distinctly in Eph 4*^ ‘ pastors and teachezs.' 
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Q pointed contrast to 'apostles, prophets, and evan- 
gelists,’ whose office was not local. So 1 Th ‘ those 
that are over you,’ Ro 12* ‘he that ruleth.’ and Ho 
137 . 17. 34 ‘them that have the rule over you,’ remind 
us of the bishops and elders who rule (1 Ti 3* 5^’). So, 
too, the ‘rulers* in Clement must be bishops or elders, 
for these bishops plainly have no earthly superior, so 
that they must be themselves the rulers. 

Under this head we may place the share taken by the 
elders: (o) at Jerusalem (Ac 16*) in the deliberations 
of the Apostolic Conference, and (Ac 21^*) in the recep- 
tion held by James; (b) elsewhere (1 Ti 4‘^) in the 
laying-on of hands on Timothy, whether that corresponds 
to ordination or to something else. 

(2) Teaching: 1 Th rulers admonishing in the Lord; 
1 Ti 3® the bishop apt to teach; double honour to 
the elders who rule well, especially those who toil in 
word and teaching; Tit 1* the elder or bishop must 
be able to teach, and to convince the gainsayers. Yet 
1 Ti 51 ^ seems to imply that elders might rule well who 
tolled in other duties than word and teaching; and if 
80 , these were not the sole work of all elders. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal min- 
istry of apostles, prophets, and evangelists: but in their 
absence the whole function of public worship would 
devolve on the local ministry of bishops and deacons. 
This becomes quite plain in the Teaching and in Clement. 

(3) Pastoral care: This is conspicuous everywhere. 

To it we may also refer: (a) visiting of the sick (Ja 6‘*) 
with a view to anointing and cure — not as a viaticum 
at the approach of death; (5) care of strangers and 
o fortiori of the poor (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1*, the bishop to be 
a lover of strangers). H, M. Gwatkin. 

BISHOP'S BIBLE. — See English Versions. 

BIT. BRIDLE. — The Hebrews were doubtless well 
acquainted with the bit, but there is no clear mention of 
it as distinct from the bridle, the words for which in 
Gr. and Lat. include bit, headstall, and reins. In 
Ja 3* the context is decisive for ‘bridle’ (RV and AV 
‘bit’); in Ps 32* for ‘bit and bridle’ we should probably 
render ‘ bridle and halter,’ and so in the other passages 
where the two Hebrew words respectively occur, e.g. 
•bridle,’ Pr 26®, but ‘halter,’ Job 30i‘. 

In Ps 39^ ‘biidle’ should certainly be ‘muzzle’ 
(cf. the corresponding verb in Dt 25U. The crocodile’s 
'double bridle’ (Job 4U®) is his jaws, but the text is 
ioubtful. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BITHIAH (‘daughter,’ i.e, worshipper, ‘of J*”). — 
The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became the wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4^*). Whether 
Pharaoh is to be taken here as the Egyp. royal title 
or as a Heb. proper name, it is difficult to determine. 

BITHRON (2 S 229 'the gorge,' probably not a 
j>roper name).' -A ravine leading to Mahanaim. 

BiTMyNIA, —A district in the N.W. of Asia Minor, 
which had been a Roman province since b.c. 74. For 
administrative purposes it was generally united with 
the province of Pontus, which bounds It on the E., 
under ore governor. The province was senatorial till 
about A.D. 165, and governed by a proconsul. The 
younger Pliny governed it from a.d. 111-113 by a 
special commission from the emperor Trajan. Paul 
and Silas were prevented by the Spirit from preaching 
Jn Blthynia (Ac 160, and the beginnings of Christianity 
there are unknown. It is probable that it came by 
the Black Sea. That there were churches the»e after 
St. Paul’s time is certain from the address of the First 
Epistle of Peter, which was probably written a.d. 76-80. 

A. SOUTER. 

BITTER HERBS (merdrlm. Ex 12», Nu 9“).“-The 
bitter herbs of the modern Jewish Passover in Palestine 
are specially lettuce and endive. Other salads, such 
as parsley, cucumber, chicory, and water-cress, are 
also commonly eisten, indeed are prime favourites. The 


author of La 3^*, in using the same word merOrtm (tr. 
‘bitterness’), doubtless had more bitter and less whol& 
some plants in his mind, perhaps the colocynth or 
Ecballium elaterium, the wild gourd of 2 K 4**. See, 
further, Passover. E. W. G. Masterman. 

BITTER WATER (lit., as RV, Water of Bitterness, 
Nu 6**). — See Jealousy. 

BITTERN (Is 142 ® 34”, Zeph 2”).— Although the bird 
of thisname — iheBotaurus stklaris — isfound inPalestlne, 
especially in the Huleh marshes, the philological evidence 
is quite against this translation. The Heb. word is 
kippbd, and is generally accepted to be the equivalent 
of the Arab, kunfudh, 'porcupine.' This animal suits 
the Scriptural requirements at least as well as the bittern. 
It (the Hystrix cristata) is common all over Palestine. 
Large specimens measure as much as 3 ft. from the nose 
to the tip of the spines. The porcupine is a vegetable- 
eating, nocturnal animal; it is solitary in its habits, and 
very timid of man. It glides about in the twilight or 
starlight in a most weird way, giving vent at timers to 
peculiar short grunts. When roused to self-defence, 
the porcupine is most dangerous; its erect quills, which 
pierce like a needle, make it most difficult to capture. 
In all respects the porcupine is a likely and appropriate 
inhabitant of desolate ruins untrodden by the foot of 
man. Porcupine are eaten by both fellahin and Bedouin. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BITUMEN, asphalt, or mineral pitch is an inflammable 
viscous substance, composed of hydrocarbons of the 
same series as those which constitute mineral oil or 
petroleum. It has in fact been described as ‘petroleum 
hardened by evaporation and oxidation,' and may vary 
in consistency from a solid to a semi-liquid condition. It 
occurs both in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The springs 
at Kit. on the Euphrates, 150 miles above Babylon, are 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 179), and still yield an abun- 
dant supply. There are similar springs at Kal* at Sherkat, 
on the Tigris, 60 miles 8. of Nineveh (Layard, Nineveh 
and its Remains, ii. 467). In Pal. it is found at Hasbeyah, 
near Mt. Hermon, and in the. neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea (hence called Asphaltitis Limnl by Josephus \BJ iv. 
viii. 4] and Locus Aspliatlifes by Pliny [HN v. xv. 151). 
Some of the limestone strata in the la.st-named locality 
are highly bituminous, and mas-ses of bitumen are known 
to float on the Dead Sea itself after earthquakes. In 
the OT there are three Heb. words which denote some 
form of this substance. 

In the Flood-story kbpher (LXX asphaltos, EV pitch) 
is used in the construction of the ark (On 6”). Ufmar 
(AV and RV slime, RVm ‘bitumen’) was the mortar 
employed by the early Babylonian builders (On 1 1®, LXX 
asphaltos). Bitumen pits or wells, into which the pitchy 
liquid (LXX asphaltos) oozed from the earth, are 
mentioned as occurring in the Vale of Siddim, i.e. the 
Dead Sea basin (Gn 14‘®). This is quite in keeping with 
the nature of the region, though such wells are not now 
found in it. In Ex 2® hlmar is one of the substances 
with which the ark of bulrushes was made watertight, 
the other being zepheth (EV ‘pitch’). LXX Includes 
both in the general rendering asphaltopissa, and they 
probably denote the more solid and the more liquid 
varieties of bitumen respectively. Zepheth also occurs 
twice in Is 34» (LXX pissa, EV ‘pitch’). The context 
makes it probable that the reference is again to bitumen. 

James Patrick. 

BIZIOTHIAH (Jos IS®*). — A corruption forbenOtheha 
‘her villages,' referring to Beersheba (cf. also Neh ll®®). 

BIZTHA (Est 1*®).— One of the seven eunuchs or 
chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. 

BLACK. — See Colours, 2. 

BLAIN. — A biain is an inflammatory swelling on the 
body. In one of the plagues of Egypt the dust 
became a ‘boil breaking forth with blains upon man 
and upon beast’ (Ex 0*- ®®). Bee Botch, MsDiciNa, 
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BLASPHEMY 

and cf. Wyclif’s tr. of Job 2^ *He smot lob with the 
werste stlnkende bleyne fro the sole of the fot unto the 
nol.’ The word is still retained in the compound 
chilblain. 

BLA8PHEBIT. — The modern use of this word is more 
restricted in its ran^e than that of either the ()T or the 
NT. 1. In the former it is narrower in its scope than 
inthelatter, being almost universally confined tolanguage 
or deeds (1 Mac 2®) derogating from the honour of God 
and His claims to the over-lordship of men (Lv 
cf. 1 K 21 2 K 19« etc.). The contemptuous 
scorning of sacred places was regarded as blasphemy 
(see 1 Mac 2* 7^*, cf. Ac 6*3), as was also the liglit and 
irresponsible utterance of the sacred Name (Is 52*. 
Ezk 36*°, I)t 5"), the degradation of Jehovah-worship 
by conformity to pagan rites (Ezk 20*^), and the con- 
tinued wilful transgression of Divine commands and 
despising of ‘the word of the Lord’ (Nu 15*°' ). Th3 
incident of the man gathering sticks on the Sabbath 
seemft to be a concrete example of blasphemy (Nu 15**' ). 

2. When we come to the NT, the word is found more 
frequently, and is employed in a manner more nearly 
allied to the usage of classical writings. The EV has 
accordingly tr. it often as ‘railing’ or slanderous talk 
generally (Mt 15»«-Mk T*"*. Eph 4*1, Col 3«, 1 Ti 6<, 
Jude*), looked at, however, on it.s ethical and religious 
side. The cognate verb, too, is treated in the same 
way (Mk 152*»Mt 27**. Lk 22«® 23**, Ro 3« 14« 

1 Co 4‘» 10*0. Tit 3*, 1 P 4^ n, 2 P 2* ‘o »*, Jude »• »»), 
as is also the derived adjective (2 Ti 3*, 2 P 2'*). 

One of the most frequent of the charges brought by 
the Jews against Jesus was that of blasphemy, and 
when we inquire into the meaning of the accusation, 
we find that it was the application to Himself of Divine 
attributes and prerogatives (Mk 2’ = Mt 9*, Mk 14*^ «■ 
Mt 26“, Jn 1()»* »). On the other hand, the NT 
writers regarded the unreasoning attitude of the Jews 
to the claims and teaching of Jesus as blasphemous 
(Mk 16*»=»Mt 27*«. Lk 22®® 23*», Ac 13« 18»). It is 
interesting also to notice that this is the word put by 
the author of the Acts into the mouth of the town-clerk 
of Ephesus when he was appeasing the riotous mob 
who were persuaded that St. Paul and his companions 
had insulted the local deity (Ac 19*0. 

3. The legal punishment for blasphemy was death 
(Lv 24*®), and so the Jews claimed the life of Jesus, as 
the just and lawful outcome of His words and teaching 
(Jn 19L cf. 10** 8*®' ). The proto-martyr Stephen lost 
his life, too, on a charge of blasphemy (Ac 6'* 7®*), 
when his enemies, in a violent and sudden fit of rage, 
forgot the limitation imposed on them as vassals of the 
Roman Empire (cf. Jn 18*i; see Westcott, Gospel of 
St. John, Additional Note in loc.). On the ‘blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,’ see art. Sin, hi. 1. 

J. R. WiLus. 

BLASTING. —See Mildew. 

BLASTUS.— A chamberlain of Agrippa i., through 
whose Intervention the people of Tyre and Sidon secured 
a hearing at Caisarea (Ac 12*°). 

BLBBQSH. — See Medicine. 

BLESSEDNESS.— The substantive does not occur 
either in AV or RV of the OT, and has rightly been 
expunged from the RV of Ro 4® *, Gal 4‘*, where alone 
it had place in the AV of the NT. ‘ Blessed ’ and ‘ happy ’ 
are found in both Testaments as a varying translation 
of the same Heb. or Gr. word; ‘blessed’ greatly pre- 
ponderating. The Biblical blessedness represents a 
conception of happiness In which the religious relation 
is taken into account, with its emotions and its issues. 
In the OT these Issues sometimes lie rather in material 
prosperity— life, long life, wealth, children, outward 
peace — but it is recognized that the conditions of these 
are spiritual (Ps 1), and in not a few instances the 
inward and spiritual is itself represented as the content 
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of true happiness {e.g, Ps 32 [but see v.>°l, Pr 4* [but 
see 3* '»!). 

In the NT the stress is decisively shifted to the spiritual 
content of bles-sedness, which may consist wltu the most 
adverse t^arthly conditions (Mi 5'° Lk 6**, Ja 1‘*). 
The thought of compensation in future reward is not 
absent, even from the ‘Beatitudes’ (esp. in their 
Lukan form, Lk 6*° *®); but the reward is clearly only 
the consummation of a blessedness already attained 
by the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, etc. In 
the teaching of Jesus the summum bonum appears now 
as place in the Kingdom of God, now as eternal life 
{e.g. Mt 25*^, Mk *>, Jn 3*-® 4i<), and both are 
described as a present possession (Lk 17*®- Jn 3*®). 

Finally, in the Johannine writings the religious 
relation, already in the OT an essential condition of 
blessedness {e.g. Ps 2'* 33'*), is made supreme and in 
itself all-suflicing. Eternal life is personal union with 
Christ, revealer of the Father, by trust and fellowship 
{e.g. Jn 5*' 6®< 17*, 1 Jn 5“ *°). For so man becomes 
partaker of the life of Him who is Himself the ‘blessed 
God’ (1 Ti 1" 6‘®). S. W. Green. 

BLESSING. — See Beatitudes. 

blindness. — S ee Medicine. 

BLOOD. — Among all primitive races the blood, 
especially of human beings, has been and is regarded 
with superstitious, or rather, to be just, religious awe. 
By the Hebrews also blood was invested with peculiar 
sanctity as the seat of the soul (nephesh), that is of the 
principle of life (Lv 17" ‘the life [Heb. nephesh] of the 
flesh is in the blood’). From this fundamental con- 
ception of blood as the vehicle of life may be derived 
all the manifold social and religious beliefs and practices 
with regard to it, which play .so large a part in Scripture. 
See Atonement, Clean and Unclean, Covenant, 
Food, Propitiation, Sacrifice. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BLOOD, AVENGER OF.— See Avenger of Blood. 

and Kin [Next of). 

BLOOD, FIELD OF. — See Akeldama. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF. — See Medicine. 

BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT.— See MBDiaNS. 

BLUE.— See Colours, 6. 

BOANERGES (Mk 3«D. ‘Sons of Thunder.’— The 
Master^' appellation of James and John. Jerome takes 
it as a reference to their fiery eloquence. Others derive 
it rather from their fiery disposition in early days (cf. Lk 
9®*-®®). It would thus be a playful yet serious sobriquet, 
constantly reminding them of their besetting sin and 
warning them to overcome it. David Smitu. 

BOAR. — The wild boar (Arab, khanzir) is quite 
common in the Jordan Valley, specially in the reed 
thickets near the Dead Sea. It is also found on Mount 
Tabor, It is still noted for its destructiveness (Ps 80'»). 
Though a forbidden food to the Moslem as well as the 
Jew (Lv ID, Dt 14®), the flesh is eaten by the nominally 
Moslem Bedouin of Palestine. See Swine. 

E, W. G. Masterman. 

BOAT. — See Ships and Boats. 

BOAZ . — A Bethlehemite of wealth, the son of Sal- 
mon; grandfather of Jesse, and thus ancestor of David 
(Ru 4*1 «, 1 Ch 2", Mt 1® «, Lk 3**). He became the 
second husband of the widowed Ruth, whom he married 
(according to ancient Hebrew custom) as next-of-kin, 
when her ‘near kinsman’ refused to undertake this 
duty (Ru 4'-'o). See Ruth. 

W. O. E. Oesterlet. 

BOAZ, the name of one of the two bronze pillars 
which stood in front of Solomon’s Temple. The other 
was named Jachin (1 K 7«, 2 Ch 3'*). See Jachin and 
Boaz, Temple. 

BOOOAS. — See BoRrm 
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BOOHXB0.-A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8« 9**). 

BOOHIM (‘weepers/ Jg 2»). — Unknown as a geo- 
ip«phical site. Possibly the orig. reading was Bethel. 

BODY in OT represents various Heb. words, especially 
that for ‘flesh.’ In Ex 24*o it means, by a common 
idiom, ‘the framework of heaven'; there is no person!- 
fication. In NT, though the body may be the seat of 
sin and death (Ro 6« 7^), it is never treated with con- 
tempt (Ro 12», 1 Co 613 19); ph 3« is a well-known 
mistranslation. Accordingly it could be used meta- 
phorically of the Church, Christ being sometimes the 
Head, sometimes the Body itself. C. W. Emmet. 

B0DY-6UABD. — See Army, § 1, Guard. 

BOHAIRIO VERSIONS.— See artt. Text (OTand NT). 

BOHAN.— A son of Reuben, acc. to Jos IS® 18^^ (both 
P). The stone of Bohan is mentioned in these two 
passages as forming a mark of division between Judah 
and Benjamin. It is impossible to identify the site 
where it stood. 

BOILS. — See MEDiaNE. 

ROLLED. — The boll of a plant is its seed-vesse* cr 
pod. Cf. Fitzherbert, ‘The holies of flaxe . . . made 
drye with the son to get out the sedes.’ Thus Ex 9*^ 
‘the flax was boiled,’ means it had reached the seed 
stage. But the Heb. means only that it was in flower. 

BOLSTER. — This word, which appears six times in 
AV (1 S 19» « 26» »• «) as the rendering of a Heb. 

word signifying ‘the place at the head,’ ‘head-place.* 
has rightly disappeared from RV, which gives 'head* 
throughout. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOLT.— See House, § 6. 

BOND. — 1. See Band. 2. See Bill. 3. See Chain. 

BONDAGE, BONDMAID, BONDMAN, etc.— See 

Slave, Slavery. 

BONES is used widely in OT as a synonym for the 
body, living or dead, or the person (Ps 42^® 61*). As 
the solid framework of the body, the bones are the seat 
of health and strength, so that breaking, rottenness, 
dryness of the bones are frequent figures for sickness or 
moral disorder (Pr 14*® 17", Ps 6* 22‘<). ‘Bone of my 
bone' answers to the English phrase ‘of the same 
blood ' ; but the concluding words of Eph 5»® should be 
omitted. In Lk 24** the unique expression seems to 
emphasize the nature of the Resurrection body, as 
different from the ordinary ‘flesh and blood.’ See 
Gibson, Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 188. 

C, W. E.MMET. 

BONKirr. — With the exception of Is 3*®, this is the 
AV designation of the special headdress of the rank and 
file of the priesthood according to the priestly writer 
(Ex 28*® 29»etc., RV head-tire). It consisted of a long 
swathe of fine white linen wound round the head — note 
Ex 29® RV ‘bind (or wind) head-tires’— to form an 
7gg-8haped turban. Cf. Jos. Ant. iii, vii. 3; and Rich, 
Rom. and Or. Ant. s.v. ‘pileus’ for illust. of the 
egg-shaped cap of Ulysses, with which Jerome compares 
the priestly turban. See Dress, 6, Mitre. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOOK.— 1. A roll of papyrus or parchment; see 
Writing. 2. A sacred or canonical document (Dn 9*); 
see Canon of OT. 3. ‘ Book of life,’ etc.; see next art. 
and Eschatology. 

BOOK 07 LIFE. — The legalistic conception of 
morality which existed among the Jews involved a 
record of the deeds of life on the basis of which the 
final Judgment of God would be given. Allied with this 
was another conception, deriv^ from the custom of 
enrolling citizens (Jer 22»®, Neh 7* •* 12"* ; cf. Ex 
32**), of a list of those who were to partake of the 
blessings of the Messianic Age. A second natural step 
was to conceive of God as keeping two sets of books, a 
Book of Life (Dn 12'«‘, Mai 3^*, Ps 69**) for the righteous, 
Mid a Book of Death for the wicked (Jub xxx 20-22). 


To have one’s name blotted out' from the Book of Life 
was equivalent to complete condemnation (Eth. Enoch 
108»). 

In the Apocalyptic writings of Judaism the Final 
Judgment was to be based upon the records contained 
in the books supposedly kept by the archangel Michael. 
In some cases Rabbinical thought elaborated the figure 
until each man was to read and sign his record. The 
judgment of God was thus supposed to be based upon 
absolute justice, and determined by the balance of 
recorded good and evil deeds. In the NT are to be 
found references both to the books of records (Rev 
20«- »; cf. Dn 7i®, Eth. Enoch 89**ff ), and to the 
books containing a list of those who were to enjoy 
eternal life (Lk 10»®, Ph 4*. He 12*», Rev 8* 13* 17* 
21"). Shailer Mathews. 

BOOT.— See Armour, § 2 (d). Dress, § 6. 

BOOTH. — The Heb. sukkdh (note Gn 33‘' RVm) was 
a simple structure made of the branches of trees, which 
the peasant erected for rest and shelter in his field or 
vineyard (Is 1* RV). In AV and RV it is variously 
rendered booth, cottage, hut, pavilion, tabernacle, tent. 
The booth was also a convenient shelter for cattle 
(Gn 33") and for the army in the field (2 S 11“ RV). 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

BOOTHS, FEAST OF.— See Tabernacles. 

BOOTY.— See War. Cf. Ban. 

BORDER (of the garment). — See Fringes. 

BORITH. — An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1*); called in 
1 Es 8* Boccas, and in Ezr 7* Bukki. 

BORROWING . — See Debt. 

BOSOR (1 Mac 5** **).— A town In Gilead. The 
site is uncertain. 

BOSORA (1 Mac 5**- *•). — Mentioned with Bosor. 
Apparently the great city of Bosrah — the Roman 
Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not mentioned in 
the Bible. 

BOSS. — Only Job 15*. where 11 is doubtful whether 
metal bosses for strengthening the shield are impllea 
in the figure, or whether we should render 'the stout 
curves of his bucklers.’ A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

BOTOH. — A botch (connected with ‘beat’ and 
'boss’) is a swelling, an eruption in the skin. It occurs 
in reference to Dt 28*^^ * the botch of Egypt.’ See Blain, 
Medicine. The modern word is ‘boll,’ which is also 
the more common word for the same Heb. in AV. For 
the Eng. word see Milton PL xii. 180 — 

'Botches and blaines must all his flesh imboss.' 

BOTTLE. — Although glass was not unknown in 
Palestine in Bible times, the various words rendered 
‘bottle’ in AV denote almost exclusively receptacles of 
skin. In RV the NT revisers have wisely introduced 
skins and wine-skins in the familiar parable (Mt 9" it), 
but their OT collaborators have done so only where, as 
in Job 9* ", the context absolutely required it. These 
skins of the domestic animals, in particular of the goat, 
were used not only, as we have seen, for wine, but for 
water (Gn 21 *), milk (Jg 4"), oil, and other liquids. 
They were doubtless used, as at the present day, both 
tanned and untanned. In later times (Misbna). the 
larger skins sometimes received a coating of pitch on 
the inside, and were furnished at the neck with a reed 
to serve as a funnel. 

The ‘potter's earthen bottle’ of Jer 19»- *® was a 
narrow-necked wine-jar, which might also be used for 
honey (1 K 14* EV ‘cruse’). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOTTOMLESS PIT. — Bee Abybs. 

BOW, BATTLE BOW.— See Armour. 1 (d). 

BOWELS.— The bowels are in Biblical language the 
seat of the emotions. Hence Ps 40* * Thy law is in the 
midst of my bowels,’ i.e. the object of my deepest 
affection. 
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BOWL . — It is impossible to distinguish with certainty 
between the numerous words rendered, somewhat 
Indiscriminately, ‘cup,’ ‘bason,* and ‘bowl.’ The 
wandering Bedouin of to-day make little use, for 
obvious reasons, of the fragile products of the potter’s 
art, preferring vessels of skin, wood, and copper. The 
‘lordly dish’ with which Sisera was served (Jg 5“) was 
a bowl, doubtless of wood ; so too, perhaps, Gideon’s bowl 
(6**) which bears the same name. For ordinary domestic 
purposes bowls of glazed or unglazed earthenware 
were preferred, of which specimens in endless variety 
have been unearthed (see Pottery). Among the 
wealthier classes silver and even gold (1 K lO^i) were 
employed. Of one or other of these were doubtless 
the large bowls — the word elsewhere used for the sacri- 
hcial basons (wh. see) — from which the nobles of Samaria 
quaffed their wine (Am 6®). Similar, probably, were the 
large wine-bowls, distinguished from the smaller cups, 
to which Jeremiah refers (Jer 3.3^* RV and AV ‘pots’). 

From the above are to be distinguished the bowl or 
reservoir for the oil of the ‘candlestick’ (Zee 4*^ ), the 
golden cup-like ornaments of the Tabernacle lampstand 
(Ex 26** AV ‘bowls,’ KV ‘cups’), and the ‘bowls of 
the chapiters’ (2 Ch 4*“* HV and AV ‘pommels’). 
See, further, Cup, Bakon, Vial. 

For an important ritual use of bowls and lamps, 
recently discovered, see House, § 3. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BOX.-l. The nature of the prophet’s ‘box of oil* 
(2 K 9* * RV vial, as 1 8 10* AV) is unknown. Was it 
another name for ‘the horn of oil’ of 1 K 1*“? 2. For 
the ‘ alabaster box ’ (Mt 26^ \\, R V cruse) see Jewels and 
Precious Stones, ad fin, 3. For Judas’ money-box 
(Jn 12« 13*» AV ‘ bag,’ RVin ‘ box ’) see Bag. 4. Nothing 
Is known of the perfume boxes (lit. ‘houses, i.e. re- 
ceptacles of perfume (or perhaps ointment]’) of the 
Jerusalem ladies (Is 3*® KV and AV ‘tablets’). 

A. R. S. Kennedy, 

BOX-TREE {lemhMr, Is 41*9 60‘», Ezk 27«).— 
Whether the tenshshUr wa.s the box-tree (Buxus longi- 
folia) or the sherhin, mod. Arab, for the cypress (Ct/prc5«u« 
sempervirens), as RV adopts, or, as others propose, a 
kind of juniper, is quite un.settled. So good an authority 
as Post rejects the first as improbable, 

E, W. G. Masterman. 

BOT. — See Child, Family. 

BOZEZ (1 S 14M.— A steep cliff on one side of the 
Michmash gorge opposite Seneh. It seems to be the 
northern cliff, a remarkable bastion of rock E. of Mich- 
mash. 

BOZKATH.<-A town of Judah (Jos 15«, 2 K 22*). 
in the plain near Lachish and Eglon. Unknown. 

BOZBAH (‘fortiffcation’).— -1. An Edomite city 
known only as the place of origin of Jobab, son of 
SSerah, one of the Edomite kings (Gn 36**, 1 Ch H*). 
It was, however, of such importance in the kingdom 
of Edom that it is coupled with the name of the 
latter in poetic parallelisms (c.g. the denunciation 
In Is 34«; cf. Jer 49“). The reference in Is 63* to 
‘dyed garments* of Bozrah, and in Mic 2‘* to ‘sheep 
of Bozrah,* may indicate the Industries for which it 
was noted. The guesses that have been made at its 
identification are of no importance. 2. A Moabite 
city denounced by Jeremiah (48«), and also unknown. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

BRACELETS.— Sec Ornaments, § 4. 

BRAMBLE.— See Thorns. 

BRAN.— The burning of bran for incense is mentioned 
»n Bar 6<* as an accompaniment of the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the women of Babylon, 

BRANCH.— 1. The great variety of Heb. wmrds 
rendered by our ‘branch’ may be gathered from the 
following list of passages, in each of which a different 
term \b used: Gn 40*®. Ex 26»>. Nu 13» Is 16« 27*«, 


Jer 11*«. Zee 4**, Ps 104**, Job 15** 18*«, In the 
following verses RV or RVm adds or substitutes another 
word: Is 18* (‘spreading branches’) 26* (‘song’), 
Ezk 17>- » (‘top,’ ‘lofty top’), Ps 80** (‘Heb. son’: 
RVm of Gn 49“, in like manner has ‘Heb. daughters*)^ 
Pr 112* (‘leaf’) Job 8‘« (‘shoot’). In the NT four 
Greek words are translated ‘branch,’ but RVm points 
out that ‘layers of leaves’ are meant at Mk 11*, and 
at Jn 12*> poZ m-branches are in question. 2. ’Branch’ 
is used figuratively for human offspring (Job 16**), 
especially for the scion of a royal house (Dn lU); 
also for persons in lofty station (Is 9*<). The Heb. 
neiser, properly signifying ‘sprout’ or ‘shoot,’ but 
rendered ‘branch’ (Is 11*), is a designation of the 
Messianic king; not improbably this was in the Evan- 
gelist’s mind when he wrote Mt 2**. We have the 
same English term at Jer 23* 33**, where another 
word, tsemach, is a title of the Messiah, intimating that 
this ‘shoot’ should arise out of ‘the low estate’ of the 
restored remnant. Zee 3* 6**, following Jeremiah, 
actually makes Tsemach a proper name. The Targ. 
on Jer. and Zech. unhesitatingly substitutes for it ‘ the 
Measiah.’ J. Taylor. 

BRASIER. — See Coal and Firepan. 

BRASS is an alloy of copper and zinc, the general 
use of which is comparatively modern. In ancient 
times its place was supplied by bronse, an alloy of 
copper and tin. Where ‘brass’ occurs in EV, we 
must understand either bronze or copper itself. In 
some of the references, such as those to mining (Dt 8* 
‘out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass’) and smelt- 
ing (Job 282 • Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is 
molten out of the stone’), it is clear that only copper 
can be meant, and RVm adopts this rendering every- 
where (see on Gn 4*2). Copper is not found in Palestine 
proper, but in the Lebanon and Hermon (possibly the 
‘mountains of brass’ of Zee 6*). Weapons of copper 
have been found at Tell el-Hesy (dating from c. b.c. 
1 500) . From very early times copper was largely worked 
by the Egyptians in the Sinaitic peninsula, where traces 
of the mining and smelting are still to be seen. A full 
account of these operations and their remains is given 
in Flinders Petrie’s Researches in Sinai. 

James Patrick. 

BRAVERY. — In Is 3*» ‘the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments,’ bravery means splendour, ostentation. 
The word is connected with ‘brag.’ 

BRAZEN SEA. — See Te.mple. 

BRAZEN SERPENT.— See Serpent [Brazen]. 

BREACH.— ‘Breach’ is a literal trans. of the Heb. 
in 2 S 6* and 1 Ch 13** ‘the Lord had made a breach 
upon Uzzah,’ and in Job 16** ‘He breaketh me with 
breach upon breach.’ The word in both places is used 
figuratively of an outburst of wrath. 

BREAD. — The pre-eminence of bread in the dietary 
of the Hebrew's is shown by the frequent use in OT, 
from Gn 3*9 onwards, of ‘ bread ’ for food in general. It 
was made chiefly from wheat and barley, occasionally 
mixed, more especially in times of scarcity, with other 
ingredients (Ezk 4»; see Food). Barley wais in earlier 
times the main breadstuff of the peasantry (Jg 7**) and 
poorer classes generally (Jn 6**, cf. Jos BJ v. x. 2). 

The first step in bread-making, after thoroughly 
sifting and cleaning the grain, was to reduce it to flour 
by rubbing, pounding, or grinding (cf. Nu 11*). In 
the first process, not yet extinct in Egypt for certain 
grains, the grain was rubbed between two stones, the 
‘corn-rubbers’ or ‘corn-grinders,’ of which numerous 
specimens have been found at Lachish and Oezer 
iPEFSt, 1902, 326; 1903, 118; cf. Erman, Egypt, 
180 for illust. of actual use) . For the other two processes 
see Mortar and Mill respectively. Three qualities 
of flour are distinguished — a coarser sort got by the 
use of the pestle and mortar, the * beaten (RV ‘ bruised* 
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corn* of Lv 2”* ordinary flour or *meal/ and the 
•fine meal’ for honoured guests (Gn 18«) or ‘fine fiour* 
for a king’s kitchen (1 K 4“) and the ritual meal-offerings. 

The flour was then mixed with water and kneaded 
In the wooden basin or kneading-trough (Ex 8* 12**). 
In a case of urgency the dough was at once made into 
cakes and fired. These unleavened cakes were tesmed 
mazzoth and were alone permitted for the altar and 
during Passover and the immediately following Feast 
of Unleavened Cakes {Mazzoth), On ordinary occasions, 
however, a small lump of yesterday’s baking, which had 
been reserved for the purpose, was broken down and 
mixed with to-day’s ‘batch.’ The whole was then 
set aside for a few hours till thoroughly leavened (see 
Leaven). 

Three modes of firing bread are found in OT, as in 
the East at the present day. (a) The first is repre- 
sented by Elijah’s ‘cake baken on the hot stones’ 
(1 K 19* RVm). A few flat stones are gathered to- 
gether, and a fire lighted upon them. When the stones 
are sufficiently heated, the embers are raked aside, 
the cakes are laid on the stones and covered with the 
embers. After a little the ashes are again removed, 
the cake is turned (Hos 7*) and once more covered. 
Presently the cake is ready. (6) In Syria and Arabia to- 
day a convex iron plate is much used, especially among 
the Bedouin. It is placed over a small fire-pit with 
the convex side uppermost, on which the cakes of dough 
are laid and fired. The Hebrew ‘baking -pan' (Lv 2* 
7® RV) must have resembled this species of iron ‘girdle.’ 
(c) The settled population, however, chiefly made use 
of one or other of the various kinds of oven, then as 
now called tannur. In one form, which may be termed 
the bowl-oven, since it consists of a large clay bowl 
inverted, with a movable lid, the heat is applied by 
heaping cattle dung, etc., on the outside. The cakes 
are baked on the heated stones covered by the oven. 
In other parts of the country the jar-oven is used. This 
is really a large earthenware jar which is heated by 
fuel, consisting of stubble (Mai 4‘)i grass (Mt 0*®), dry 
twigs (1 K 171*) and the like, placed in the bottom of 
the jar. When the latter is thoroughly heated, the 
cakes are applied to the inside walls. From this type 
was developed the pit-oven, which was formed partly 
In the ground, partly built up of clay and pla.stered 
throughout, narrowing from the bottom upwards. 
Many of these pit-ovens have been discovered in the 
recent excavations. It is to the smoke issuing from 
one of these, while being heated, that the smoke of the 
ruined cities of the plain is compared in Gn 19** (EV 
furnace, and often unnecessary rendering for ‘oven’). 
Such no doubt were the ovens of the profe.s.sional bakers 
In the street named after them in Jerusalem (Jer 37**). 

Bread-making was at all times the special charge of 
the women of the household. Even when, as we have 
just seen, baking became a recognized industry, a large 
part of the baker’s work had been, as now in the East, 
merely to fire the bread baked by the women at home. 

A considerable variety of bakemeats (Gn 40**, lit. 
‘food, the work of the baker’) is met with in OT, but 
only in a few cases is it possible to identify their nature 
or form. The ordinary cake — the loaf of OT and NT — 
was round and fairly thick; such at least was the rolling 
’cake of barley bread’ of Jg 7‘*. These cakes were 
always broken by the hand, never cut. A cake fre- 
quently used for ritual purposes (Ex 29* and often) seems, 
from its name, to have been pierced with holes like 
the modern Passover-cakes. The precise nature of the 
cracknels of l K 14» (Amer. RV ‘cakes’) is unknown. 
The wafer, often named in ritual passages (cf. also 
Ex 16*0, was evidently a very thin species of cake. 
For what may be called the pastry of the Hebrews, the 
curious in these matters are referred to the art. ‘ Bake- 
meats’ in the Encyc. Bibl, col. 460 f. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

BEEAKFAST.-^See Meals. 


BREASTPLATE. — See Armour, 2 (c). 
BREASTPLATE (of the High Priest).— In the direc- 
tions for the official dress of the high priest, as laid down 
by the priestly writer, a prominent place is occupied 
by the breastplate or pectoral. The fuller designation 
‘the breastplate of judgment’ (Ex 28^*, Sir 4Si®) is 
significant of the purpose of the breastplate, which was 
to form a fitting receptacle or pouch for the Urim and 
Thummim (wh. see), by means of which judgment 
was pronounced. The special directions for the making 
of the breastplate are ^ven in Ex 28**-*® (cf. 39"-**). 
It was made of an oblong piece of richly wrought linen, 
which, folded in two, formed a square of half a cubit, 
or 9 inches, in the side. Attached to the outer side 
were four rows of precious stones in gold settings, twelve 
in all, each stone having engraved upon it the name 
of a tribe ‘for a memorial before J” continually’ (28**). 
The breastplate was kept in position by means of two 
cords of ‘wreathen work’ of gold, by which it was 
attached to a couple of gold ‘ouches’ (probably rosettes 
of gold filigree) on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
while the lower part was fastened to the ephod by a 
‘lace of blue’ (28**) at each corner. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BREECHES. — Rather short drawers of white linen 
ordered to be worn by the priests on grounds of modesty 
(Ez 28^*, Lv 16L Ezk 44**, Sir 4,5"). Josephus describes 
those worn in his time in his Ant. in. vii. 1. The 
modern trousers are represented in AV by hosen (wh. 
see). A. 11. S. Kennedy. 

BRETHREN OF THE LORD. — Jesus was Mary’s 

first-born (Lk 2^), and she subsequently (according to 
the view accepted in the present article) bore to Joseph 
four sons, James, Joseph, Judas, and Simon, and several 
daughters (Mt 13“-“*=Mk 0»). During His ministry 
the Lord’s brethren did not believe in Him. They 
sneered at Him (Jn 7*-*), and once they concluded that 
He was mad, and wished vo arrest Him and convey 
Him away from Capernaum (Mk 3**- **). After the 
Resurrection, however, convinced by so tremendous a 
demonstration, they joined the company of the believers 
(Ac V*). 

In early days, partly at least in the interests of the 
notion of Mary’s perpetual virginity, two theories were 
promulgated in regard to the 'Brethren of the Lord.’ 
(a) They were suppo.sed to be sons of Joseph by a formet 
marriage, having thus no blood-relationship with Jesus. 
8o Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Epiphanius. (6) They 
were held to be His cousins, sons of Mary, the wif^ of 
Alphaus (Mt 27“ ““Mk ‘brother’ here implying 

merely kinship, as Abraham calls himself and his nephew 
Lot ‘brethren’ (Gn 13*), and Laban calls Jacob, his 
8ister’.s son, his ‘brother’ (29**). So Jerome and 
Augustine. That Mary, the wife of Alphteus and mother 
of James the Little, was a sister of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, is an inference from Jn 19®, where it is supposed 
that only three women are mentioned: (1) His mother, 

(2) His mother’s sister, viz., Mary, the wife of Clopas 
(=» Alphanis), and (3) Mary Magdalene. But there are 
probably four: (1) His mother, (2) her sister Salome, 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee (cf. Mt.<»Mk.). 

(3) Mary, the wife of Clopas, and (4) Mary Magdalene. 

It is very unlikely that two sisters should have been 
named Mary; and moreover, James, the son of Alphteus, 
was an Apostle (Mt 10»”*Mk 3>»-*Lk 6*»), and none 
of the Lord’.s brethren was an Apostle in His llle-time 
(cf. Ac !** *<). David Smith. 

BRIBERY . — See CJrimes and Punishments, § 5. 

BRICK. — The use of sun-dried bricks as building 
material in OT times, alongside of the more durable 
limestone, is attested both by the excavations and 
by Scripture references (see House), Tbe process of 
brick-making shows the same simplicity in every age 
and country. Suitable clay is thoroughly moisten^ 



BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM 

and reduced to a uniform consistency by tramping 
and kneading (Nah IIV 'go into the clay, and tread 
the mortar’). It then pass^^s to the brick-moulder, who 
places the right quantity in his mould, an open wooden 
frame with one of its four sides prolonged as a handle, 
wiping off the superfluous clay with his hand. The 
mould is removed and the brick left on the ground to 
dry in the sun. Sometimes greater consistency was 
given to the clay by mixing it with chopped straw and 
the refuse of the threshing-floor, as related in the familiar 
passage Ex As regards the daily ‘tale of bricks' 

there referred to, an expert moulder in Egypt to-day is 
said to be able to turn out no fewer than ‘ about 3000 
bricks’ per diem (Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, i. 1932). 
The Egyptian bricks resembled our own in shape, 
while those of Babylonia were generally as broad as 
they were long. According to Flinders Petrie, the earliest 
Palestine biick^j followed the Babylonian pattern. 

There is no evidence in OT of the making of kiln- 
burnt bricks, which was evidently a foreign custom 
to the author of Gn 11*. The brickkiln of 2 S 12*‘, 
Nah 3** is really the brick-mould (so RVin). In the 
obscure passage Jer 43* RV has brickwork. A curious 
ritual use of bricks as incense-altars is mentioned in 
Is 65*. 

Reference may also be mode to the use of clay as a 
writing material, which was introduced into Palestine 
from Babylonia, and, as we now know, continued in 
use in certain quarters till the time of Hezekiah at 
least. Plans of buildings, estates, and citie.s were drawn 
on such clay tablets, a practice which illustrates the 
command to Ezekiel to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon 
a tile or clay brick (4>, see the elaborate note by Haupt 
in ‘Ezekiel’ {PB), 98 ft.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. — Marriage. 

BRIDGE. — Only 2 Mac 12‘* AV, where RV reads the 
proi^er name Gephyrun. For the extreme antiquity of 
the arch see Arch. 

BRIDLE. — See Bit. 

BRIER.— -See Thorns. 

BRIGANDIKE. —The ‘ brigand ’ was originally simply 
9 light-armed irregular foot soldier, and the coat of mail 
vtiich he wore was called a ‘ brigandlne,’ The word is 
used in Jer 46< 51* (RV ‘coat of mail’). See Armour. 

BRIMSTONE. or sulphur, is one of the chemical 
elements. It is found in volcanic regions both uncom- 
bined as a deposit and also as a constituent of the gases 
(sulphur di-oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen) which are 
exhaled from the earth or dissolved in the water of hot 
springs. Such sulphur springs are abundant in the 
Jordan Valley and on the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
account of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
(Gn 19^ *», Lk 17*») states that the Lord rained upon 
them ‘ brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven,’ 
and the most generally accepted view is that the disaster 
was due to an eruption of petroleum, caused by an 
earthquake. This is more probable on geological grounds 
than a volcanic eruption. In either case the ‘ brimstone’ 
would not be solid sulphur, but the choking gases men- 
tioned above, w hich would accompany the rain of fire (see 
Driver, in loc.\ Tristram, Land of Israel, 353 f.; Dawson, 
EgyptandSyna, 129f.). Thispassagesuggeststheimagery 
of a number of others in which ‘fire and brimstone’ are 
agencies of destruction (Ps 11*, Ezk 38**, Rev 9**- 
1410 igto 20‘® 21«). In the last three of these the peculiar 
feature of the ‘lake* may be a reminiscence of a volcanic 
crater filled with molten lava and exhaling sulphurous 
fumes (cf. the ‘ great mountain burning with fire,’ Rev 9«). 
In Dt 29*» there is a warning that if Israel is disobedient, 
their whole land will be ‘brimstone and salt,’ like the 
desolate region round the Dead Sea. In Is 84* a similar 
threat is uttered against Edom. In Is 30** the ' breath 
of the Lord’ kindling Tophet, is like a stream of brim- 
stone. jAMsa Patrick. 


BROTHERLY LOVE 

BROAD PLACE. — See City. 

BROID. — To broid or to braid is to plait. Both 
spellings are used in AV, 1 Ti 2» ‘with broided hair’ 
(Gr. ‘in plaits’), Jth ID* ‘braided the hair of her 
head.’ 

BROIDER . — This Eng. word has no connexion with 
broid. It means to adorn cloth with needlework. The 
mod. form is embroider. ‘ Broider’ occurs in Ex 28* and 
in Ezk 16^® »» 26‘« 27* ** *♦. See Embroidery, 

BRONZE. — See Brass. 

BROOCH. — Ex 35** RV, for AV ‘bracelets.’ See 
Ornaments, § 6. 

BROOK. — The Heb. w'ords thus rendered are — 
1. 'Aphlq, meaning the actual bed of the stream (Ps 42D. 
tr. also by ‘stream’ and ‘river.’ 2. Ye'dr — almost 
always used of the Nile and water-trenches of Egypt. 
It is tr. ‘brook’ only in Is 19® *• *. Once it is used for 
the water-channel (Job 28‘®); once (Is 33**) it is 
rendered ’stream’; while in Dn 12 it stands for the 
Tigris. 3. Mlkhal (2 S 17*®), a word of uncertain 
derivation and meaning. 4. Nachal is the most usual 
word for EV ‘brook.’ It is the exact equiv'alent of the 
Arab loddy, which means a valley containing a stream 
of water. It may be applied to the valley (Nu 21*2 etc.), 
or to the water-course alone (Dt 9** etc.), which is still 
‘the wady,’ even after it has escaped from the valley. 

The slopes of tlie mountain range of Western Pale.stine 
are deeply furrowed by a succession of great w'adys. 
The sides of the mountains that dip into the Jordan 
Valley are far steeper than those to the W., and the 
streams flowing eastward plunge down through awful 
chasms, worn deep with the lapse of ages. In the 
longer descent westward the valleys frequently open 
into beautiful and fertile glades. For the most part the 
brooks, fed only by the rain, dry up in the summer- 
time, and the mills along their banks fail silent, waking 
to fresh activity again only with the music of the 
rushing storm. There are, however, streams fed by 
perennial springs, such as eWAiijeh and the Kishon, W. 
of Jordan, and the Yarmuk and the Jabbok on the east. 

W. Ewtnq. 

BROOM. — See Juniper. 

BROTHER. — See Family, and Brethren of the 
Lord. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. — Philadelphia is not ‘ brother- 
like love,’ but ‘ brotber-love,’ the love one has for 
brothers or sisters, scil. 'love of the brethren,' — so AV in 
1 P 1** and RV uniformly (add Ro 12>®, 1 Th 4®, He 
13‘, 2 P 1*), The adjective in 1 P 3* should be rendered 
‘loving your brethren,’ not 'loving as brethren’ (AV, 
RV). Thus a<lj. apr>ears in classical Gr. in its primary 
(family) sense, as the epithet, e.g., of the GraBco-Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Philadelphus, and of Attains ii. of Per- 
gainus, founder of Philadelphia (Rev 1** etc.), named 
after this king. The term received no wider application 
in either Greek or Jewish (OT) ethics; Jews called each 
other ‘brethren’ as being ‘children of the stock of 
Abraham’ (Ac 13*®). First occurring in its religious use 
in 1 Thess., Philadelphia looks like a coinage of St. 
Paul’s; but its elements lie in the teaching of Jesus, 
‘Calling no one on earth father’ because they ‘have 
one Father, the heavenly Father,’ His disciples are 
‘all brothers' (Mt 23® *; cf. 6»): the love of the natural 
household is transferred, with a deepened sense, to ‘the 
household of faith’ (see Gal 6*®, Eph 2*»). This senti- 
ment is formed in the community gathered around 
Christ its ‘first-born,’ the family of the ‘sons’ and 
‘heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ’ (Ro 8*<-2* **). 
‘Go to my brethren,’ the Risen Lord had said, ‘and 
tell them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father’ 
(Jn 20**; cf. Mt 12<« ®® 28*®); He required them to 
cherish toward each other the love He showed toward 
them, making this the mark of discipleship (Jn 13*®* * 
15*»* **. 1 Jn 2** • 8** 4*®. 2 Jn», 1 Oo 8“ etc.). 
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The body to which this love belongs is called *the 
brotherhood* In 1 P 2” (also 5®), where ‘love to the 
brotherhood’ is associated with respect for humanity 
and fear of God as a fundamental Christian instinct 
(cf. 1 Th 4®, Col 3‘S 1 Co 13, etc.). St. Paul describes 
this affection as the mutual ‘care’ of ‘members’ of 
‘one body’ (1 Co it forbids envy, unkindness, 

schism ; it animates, and virtually includes, all services 
and duties of Christians towards each other (1 Co 13, 
Gal it is the first ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 5“, 

cf. 4« 7 6*), the fruit of God’s love to us and the test 
of our love to God (1 Jn 4“-*!), ‘the fulfilment of the 
law’ (Ro 13*-^°), and the crown of Christian purity 
(1 P 1**); the Cross supplies its model and its inspira- 
tion (Eph 4“-6®, 1 Jn 3‘«). When St. Paul speaks 
of ‘love,’ he means ‘brother-love’ in the first place, 
but not exclusively (Gal 6^®, 1 Th Ro 12‘*-»‘: cf. 
Mt etc.). Amongst the manifestations of Philadel- 
phia, hospitality {philoxenia) is conspicuous (He 13‘ ®, 

2 p 48 .jo^ 3 Jn 6-8) ; also ‘communication’ or ‘ ministering 
to the necessities of the saints’ (Ro 12*® “ 16*. He 6*® 
13»«, 1 Jn 3»7. 18 ), Xhe prominence, and strangeness 
to the world, of this feature of primitive Christianity 
are strikingly attested by the Epistle to Diognetus, § 1, 
Tertullian’s Apof. § 39, and (from outside) Lucian’s 
de Morle Peregrini, xli. 16, and Julian’s Epist. 49. 

G. G. Findlay. 

BROWK. — See Colours, § 2. 

BRUIT. — A bruit, (pronounced as brute) is a rumour 
or report (Fr. bruit, from bruire to roar). Thus 2 Mac 
4*® ‘ the bruit of his manliness was spread everywhere ’ ; 
Nah 3^® ‘ all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the 
hands over thee.* 

BUCKET. — See House, 9. 

BUCKLE. — See Ornaments, § 6. 

BUCKLER. — See Armour, 2 (a). 

BUCEAK-^'A descriptive epithet applied to Haman in 
Ad. Est 12® RV (AV has ‘ Agagite’). Bougaios occurs 
in Homer {11. xiii. 824, Od. xviii. 79) as a terra of reproach 
— ‘bully’ or ‘braggart,’ Whether the Sept, intended 
It in this sense, or as a gentilic adjective, is wholly 
uncertain. 

BUILDER. — See Arts and Crafts, 3. 

BUKKI.— 1. Son of Jogli, a prince of the tribe of 
Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted with the task 
of dividing the land of Canaan among the tribes of 
Israel (Nu 34®®). 2. Son of Abishua and father of Uazi, 
fifth in descent from Aaron in the line of the high priests 
through Phinehas (1 Ch 6® Ezr 7<). In 1 Es 8® he is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 2 Es l®. 

BUKKIAH. — A Lrevite of the sons of Heraan, and 
leader of the sixth band or course in the Temple service 
(1 Ch 26*- w). 

BUL. — 1 K 6®*, the Canaanite name for the month 
which the Babylonians termed Blareheshvan, See Time. 

BULL| BUItLOCK. — See Ox. 

BULRUSH. — See Reed. 

BULWARK. — See Fortification and Siegxcraft. 

BUHAH (‘intelligence*). — A man of Judah, a son 
of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2*). 

BUNCH.— Besides meaning bundle (of hyssop. Ex 12**, 
Heb. ‘something tied together*) and cluster (of raisins, 
2 S 16*, 1 Ch 12<®, Heb. ‘something dried'), bunch is 
used also for the hump of a camel in Is 30*. Cf. Shaks. 
Rich, in, I. iU. 248— 

* This pois’nous bunch<back*d toad.* 

BUNDLE. — A bundle of money is spoken of In Gn 42», 
of myrrh in C& 1*», of life In 1 B 26®» (on wh. see Exp. 
Times, xvii. 435); also in Jer 10‘® RVm a bundle for a 
journey (see Driver’s Jer. p. 364); and in NT of tares 
(Mt 13**) and of sticks (Ac 28*). 


BUNNl, Neh 0< 10“ 11“. but in each case perhaps 
the text is corrupt. 

BURDEN. — The word so rendered in the OT is derived 
from a root which means to ‘lift’ or ‘carry.’ It has 
the two senses of an actual burden and a prophetic 
utterance. Instances of the former are 2 K 5*®, Neh 13*®, 
Nu 4“. Related usages are frequent; in Is 22» the 
word suggests the pressure of something hanging on 
a peg, in Nu 1I‘* the responsibility and in Hos 8“ 
the privilege of government, in Ps 38® the responsibility 
for sin. The second sense is that of a solemn utterance, 
and the marginal alternative ‘oracle’ (Is 14®* et al.) 
is to be preferred. It was customary to explain this 
use of the word as due to the threatening character 
of the utterance; but many of the utterances are not 
threatening (cf. Zee 12. 9‘ ®->7; in Pr 30^ and 3P RV 
puts ‘oracle’ in the text and ‘burden’ in the margin), 
and the word-play in Jer 23**® involves a reproof 
of the men who were disposed to regard the oracle 
of God as literally a burden. Most utterances of the 
prophets, moreover, were of necessity from their oc- 
casion minatory. ‘ Burden ' in this second usage denotes 
simply something taken up solemnly upon the lips, 
both weighty in itself and w eighty in its communication. 
It is not used of merely human utterances, but always 
carries with it the suggestion of Divine inspiration, 
actual or falsely assumed (La 2“). 

In the NT, Ac 21* is an instance of the literal use. 
The figures are easy. The word is used for the ordi- 
nances of the Law as interpreted by the Pharisees (Mt 23®, 
Lk 11®*), for the prohibitions of the Apostolic decree 
(Ac 15*«; cf. Rev 2®*), for the pressure and load of life 
(Mt ‘20‘®), for an exacting or even legitimate charge 
upon others (2 Co 11® 12‘*< ), for the Imagined difficulties 
of following Christ (Mt 11*®). Two other kinus of 
burdens with their right treatment are contrasted. 
Other men’s errors and sorrows must be shared in 
sympathy (Gal 6®); though in the service of Christ 
there can be no transfer of obligations, but each man 
must carry his own kit and do his own duty (Gal 6*). 

R. W. Mobs. 

BURGLARY. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 6. 

BURIAL. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

BURNING. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 11. 

BURNING BUSH. — See Bush. 

BURNT -OFFERING. — See Sacrifice. 

BUSH (seneh, Ex 3*-*, Dt 33“). — The ‘burning bush' 
has traditionally been supposed to be a kind of bramble 
{Rubus), of which Palestine has several varieties, but 
one of the thorny shrubs of Sinai of the acacia family 
would seem more probable. Sacred bushes and treet 
are common in Palestine and Arabia. ‘In (or at) the 
bush ’ in Mt 12» 11 Lk 20*7 — the passage dealing with the 
burning bush (RV ‘in the place concerning the bush’). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

BUSHEL. — See Weights and Measures. 

BUTLER. — See Ci;pbearer. 

BUTTER. — See Food, Milk. 

BUZ. — 1. The second son of Nahor and Milcah, and 
nephew of Abraham (Gn 22®*). Elihu, one of the friends 
of Job (Job 32®), is called a Busite, and may have be- 
longed to a tribe of that name against which Judgments 
are denounced by Jeremiah (Jer 26®*). 2. A man of 
the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 5“). 

BUZI. — The father of the prophet Ezekiel (ch. 1*) 
and consequently a member of the priestly house of 
Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is known. Jewish 
writers were led to identify him with Jeremiah, partly 
by a supposed connexion of the name with a verb 
meaning ‘despise,’ and partly by a theory that when 
the father of a prophet is named it is to be understood 
that he also was a proph'St. 

BUZITE.— See Buz. 
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CJESAREA 


BY 

BY, — In the Authorized Version of is generally used 
for the agent end by for the instrument. Thus Mt 1" 
‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of (RV 
’by’) the Lord by (RV ‘through’) the prophet.’ 

In 1 Co 4< * I know nothing by myself,’ by means 
contrary to, against, as in Hamilton’s Catechism, 1659 
(the Tabil), ‘ Jugis qiihilk fur lufe of rewardis dois ony 


thing Dy the oraour of justice’; also fol. vii., ‘cursii 
ar thai quhilk gangls by ye commondis of God.’ 

BY AND BY . — In AV ‘by and by’ means immedP 
ately, not as now after some time. Thus Lk 21* ‘ the end 
is not by and by’ (RV ‘immediately’). 

BYWAY. — See Roads. 


C 


OAB. — See Weights and Measures. 

OABBON (Jos 15<o). — A town of Judah near Eglon. 
See Machbena. 

CABIN.— The Eng. word ‘cabin’ is now chiefly con- 
fined to an apartment in a ship, but was formerly used 
of any small room. It occurs in AV for the cell (which 
Is the word in AVm and RV) in which Jeremiah was 
confined (Jer 37‘®). Cf. Spenser, FQ i. vi. 23 — 

‘So long in secret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his sensual desire.’ 

OABUL (Jos 19”, 1 K 9‘>).— A town of Asher on the 
border of Zebulun. The district was ceded by Solomon 
to Tyre. Prob. the large village Kabul, E. of Acco. 

Ofl&SAR. — This is the cognomen or surname of the 
gens Julia, which was borne, for example, by its most 
illustrious representative, Cains Julius Ceesar. The 
emperor Augustus (b.c. 23-a.d. 14) had it by adoption, 
and was officially named ‘Imperator Ciesar Augustus.’ 
His stepson, the emperor Tiberius, officially ‘Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus’ (a.d. 14-37), had it through his 
adoption by Augustus. It was borne also, amongst 
other less important persons, by the emperor Caius Caesar 
Germanicua (nicknamed ‘Caligula,’ 'Boots’) (a.d. 37-41), 
who was a son of Germanicus, the adopted son of 
the emperor Tiberius. These alone among the Roman 
emperors had it as a family name, but all the emperors 
bore it as a title except Vitellius (a.d. 69). and hence 
we find it continued in the titles Kaiser and Czar. The 
beginning of this use is seen in the NT. There the name 
is found always, except twice (Lk 2'- 3'), by itself, 
simply equal to ‘the Emperor.’ The remaining 
emperors of the 1st cent, are Claudius (wh. see), Nero 
(wh. see), Galba (9 June 68-15 Jan. 69), Otho (15 Jan.- 
25 Apr. 69). Vitellius (2 Jan. 69-20 {?) Dec. 70), Ves- 
pasian (69-79), Titus (71-79-81), Domitian (81-96), 
Nerva (96-98), Trajan (97-98-117). A. Souter. 

OBESAR S HOUSEHOLD. — In Ph 4« ‘ they that are of 
Cmsar'a house’ send special greetings to the Philippians. 
St. Paul wrote from Borne, where he was in semi- 
captivity. and some of the Christians in Rome belonged 
to the efficient and talented body of slaves and freedmen 
who worked in the Imperial palace and performed varied 
service for the emperor Nero. The number of these 
servants was very large, and amongst them were 
accountants, governors of provinces, secretaries, 
stewards, etc., as well as a great many officials concerned 
with humbler duties. They were persons of influence 
and often of considerable wealth, drawn from all nations 
within the Empire. The testimony of inscriptions 
makes it certain that most of the persons named in 
Ro 16 were ‘ of Caesar’s household.’ A. Souter. 

OABSAREA (mod. Kaisariyeh). — A city rebuilt by 
Herod the Great on the site of Straton’s Tower, on 
the coast of Palestine, between Joppa and Dora, Its 
special features were — a large harbour protected by a 
huge mole and by a wall with 10 lofty towers and 
•olossi; a promenade round the port, with arches where 
laUors could lodge; • temple of Augustus raised on a 


platform, and visible far out at sea, containing two 
colossal statues'of Rome and the Emperor; a system of 
drainage whereby the tides were utilized to flush the 
streets; walls embracing a semicircular area stretching 
for a mile along the sea-coast ; two aqueducts, one of them 
8 miles in length, displaying great engineering skill; a 
hippodrome; an amphitheatre capable of seating 20,000 
persons; a theatre; a court of justice, and many other 
noble structures. The city took 12 years to build, and 
Herod celebrated its completion (b.c. 10-9) with sump- 
tuous games and entertainments which cost £120,000. 
Herod used the port for his frequent voyages. Here he 
condemned to death his two sons Alexander and Aris- 
tobuius. After the banishment of Herod’s successor 
Archelaus. Csesarea became the official residence of the 
Roman procurators of Palestine (broken only by the 
brief Interval during which it was under the independent 
rule of Herod Agrippa i., who met his tragic death 
here in b.c. 44 [Ac 12*°-“)). The fifth of these, Pontius 
Pilate, ordered a massacre in the hippodrome of Ctesarea 
of those Jews who had flocked to implore the removal 
from Jerusalem of the profane eagle standards and 
images of the Emperor recently introduced. Only on 
their baring their necks for death and thus refusing to 
submit, did Pilate revoke the order, and direct the 
ensigns to be removed. Cljristianity early found 
its way here, Philip probably being the founder of the 
Church (Ac 8<>)r while Paul passed through after his first 
visit to Jerusalem (Ac 19*°). Caesarea was the scene of 
the baptism of (Cornelius (Ac 10). Here also the Holy 
Spirit for the first time fell on heathen, thus inaugurating 
the Gentile Pentecost (v.<<). Paul may have passed 
through Caesarea (Ac 18**) at the time when numbers of 
Jewish patriots, captured by Cumanus, had here been 
crucified by Quad rat us, legate of Syria. It was at 
CtPsarea that Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem was foretold 
by Agabus (Ac 21 *-*<). Here he was Imprisoned for 
tvfro years under Felix (Ac 23). During that time a 
riot broke out between Greeks and Jews as to their 
respective rights, and Felix ordered a general massacre 
of the Jews to be carried out in the city. On the recall 
of Felix, Nero sent Porcius Foetus, who tried Paul (Ac 25®) 
and also allowed him to state his case before Herod 
Agrippa II. and Berenice (Ac 26). The wickedness 
of the last procurator. Gessius Florus, finally drove the 
Jews Into revolt. A riot in C®sarea led to a massacre 
in Jerusalem, and simultaneously 20,000 of the Jewish 
population of Cassarea were slaughtered. During the 
Great War, Cmsarea was used as the base for operations, 
first by Vespa.sian, who was here proclaimed Emperor 
by his soldiers (a.d. 69), and latterly by his son Titus, 
who completed the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
latter celebrated the birthday of his brother Domitian 
by forcing 2500 Jews to fight with beasts in the arena at 
Csesarea. The city was made into a Roman colony, 
renamed Colonia Prima Flavia Augusta Ccesarensis, 
released from taxation, and recognized Sks the capital of 
Palestine. 

Several Church Councils were held at Cswarea. It wae 
from 4 . 0 . 2W to 451 the reeidenoe of the Metropolitan biabop 
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of Palestine. Orimntaughthere.andEvisebiua waaits bishop 
from A.D. 313 to 340. It was the birthplace of Procopius, the 
historian. In a.d. 548 the Christians were massacred by the 
Jews and Samaritans. In 638 it surrendered to the Moslems 
under Abu Obeida. It was recovered in 1102 by Baldwin i., 
who massacred theSaracens in themosque. once theCh ristian 
cathedral. The loot contained the so-called ‘ Holy Grail * of 
medieeval legend. Saladin recaptured CsesareA in 1 187, hut it 
was retaken by Richard i. in 1 192. The city, however, was so 
ruined that when restored it covered only one-tenth of the 
original ground. In 1251 Louis ix. fortified it strongly. In 
1 266 it was stormed by Sultan Bibars, who utterly demolish# d 
it. To-day it is a wilderness of dreary ruins, tenanted only 
by a few wandering shepherds. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 

GASAREA PHILIPPI. — The scene of Christ’s charge 
to Peter (Mt Mk 8*^). Here was a sanctuary of 

Pan — a fact still remembered in the modern name 
Baniaa — and when Herod the Great received the 
territory from Augustus in b.c. 20. he erected here a 
temple. His son Philip refounded the city, and changed 
Its name from Paneas to Caesarea in honour of Augustus 
— adding his own name to distinguish the town from 
the similarly named city founded by his father on the 
sea-coast. For a while it was called Neronias, but 
ultimately the old name came once more to the surface 
and ousted the others. Here Titus celebrated with 
gladiatorial shows the capture of Jerusalem. It was 
captured by the Crusaders in 1130, and finally lost by 
them to the Moslems in 1165. It lies 11.50 ft. above 
the sea in a recess of the Hermon mountains, and is 
well watered. Under the ancient castle of the Crusaders 
a copious stream issued from a cave, now much choked 
with fallen fragments of rock, where was the shrine of 
Pan. The modern village is small, and the remains of 
the Roman city meagre, R. A, S. Macalister. 

GAGE. — Birds were taken to market in a cage or coop 
of wicker work (Jer 5*^); a similar cage might hold a 
decoy-bird in fowling (Sir ll*'’). One of Ashurbanipal’s 
hunting scenes shows a cage of strong wooden bars 
from which a lion is being let loose (cf. Ezk 198 rv). 
In Rev 18* render, with RV, ‘hold’ or ‘pri.son’ for AV 
’cage.’ A, R. S. Kennedy. 

CAIAPHAS. — Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of 
Annas (Jn 18‘®), was high priest betwe<in a.d, 18 and 36; 
and thus ‘the memorable year’ of our Lord’s trial fell 
In the course of his pontificate (Jn 11*‘ 18>*). He was, 
like all the priestly order, a Sadducee; and he was a 
man of masterful temper, with his full share of the 
insolence which was a Sadducaean characteristic. He 
figures thrice in the NT. 1. After the raising of Lazarus, 
the rulers, alarmed at the access of popularity which 
Vt brought to Jesus, convened a meeting of the Sanhedrin 
to determine what should be done, Caiaphas pre.sided 
ex officio, and with a high hand forced a resolution that 
Jesus should be put to death (Jn lU’® ). 2. He presided 
at the subsequent meeting of the Sanhedrin when Jesus 
Was tried and condemned ; and there again he displayed 
his character by his open determination to find Him 
guilty, and his shameless disregard of the forms of law 
in order to bring about that end (Jn 18«. Mt 2687 -m«- 
jlk 1463.45 « Lk 22'‘*-7 i). 3. He took part in the examina- 
tion of Peter and John (Ac 4«). David Smith. 

GAIK . — In Gn 41 the name (Qayin) is derived from 
qHnah, ‘procure.’ This, however, i.s linguistically 
impossible. It is probably to be connected with a root 
signifying to ‘forge’ in metal (cf, vv.“-“), 

1. (o) vv.i'W (J). Cain and Abel are represented as 
the sons of Adam and Eve. But it is clear that the 
narrative was at one time independent of Adam and 
Eve; It presupposes a much later stage in human 
progress. The distinction between pastoral and agri- 
cultural life (V.*), and between cereal and animal 
offerings (vv.* <). the custom of blood-revenge (v.w), 
and the large increase in the number of human beings 
Implied in Cain's fear pf being slain (vv.‘<- «), in his 
possession of a wife (v.^D* and in his erection of a city 


(ib.), all show that a long period must be understood to 
have elapsed since the primitive condition of the first 
pair. The meaning of certain passages In the story is 
uncertain; vv.’ ** must be studied in the com- 
mentaries. When Cain was condemned to be a fugitive 
and a wanderer, he feared death in revenge for his 
murder of Abel; but Jahweh ’appointed a sign’ for 
him. This is not explained, but the writer probably 
thought of it as something which rendered Cain sacro- 
sanct, so that, according to a deeply rooted Semitic 
conception, it would be a defilement and a crime to 
touch him (see art. Houness). And he went and 
dwelt (v.‘«) in the land of NOd (‘ Wanderland ’). The 
fact that the story appears to describe conditions long 
subsequent to those of the first pair has led many writers 
to hold that Cain is the eponymous ancestor of a tribe, 
and that the tradition was intended to explain the wild 
and wandering life of Arabian nomads. This kind of life, 
so different from the prosperous peace of settled agri- 
cultural communities, must have been the result of a 
primitive curse, incurred by some crime. And the narra- 
tive relates that the settled, agricultural Cainite tribe 
ruthles.sly destroyed members of an adjacent tribe of 
pastoral habits: that the fear of strict blood-revenge was 
so great that the Cainites were obliged to leave their 
country, and become wandering nomads; and that 
some tribal sign or badge — such as a tattoo, or incisions 
in the flesh— was adopted, which marked its possessors 
as being under the protection of their tribal god. It is 
further conjectured, owing to the formation of the 
two names from the same root, that ‘ Cain ’ stands for 
the Kenites (cf. Nu 24« Jg 4 ^ with RVm). See 
Driver, Genesis, p. 72. 

(5) vv.>’-w seem to contain a different tradition, but 
incorporated also by J. Cain’s erection of a city scarcely 
seems to harmonize with his being a fugitive and a 
wanderer in fear of his life. The purpose of the tradition 
was to explain the origin of early arts and social con- 
ditions— c.a. the beginnings of city-life (v.^U. polygamy 
(v.>*), nomad life (v.*o), music (v.*‘)i metallurgy (v.*»). 

2. The value of th^ story lies, as always, mainly in 
its religious teaching. We know not of how much crude 
superstition and polytheism the tradition may have 
been divested by the prophetical writer who edited it. 
But in its present form, the connexion of Cain with 
Adam and Eve .suggests the thought of the terrible 
effects of the Fall: the next generation reaches a deeper 
degree of guilt; Cain is more hardened than Adam, in 
that he feels no shame but boldly tries to conceal his 
guilt; and the punishment Is worse — Adam was to 
till the ground with labour, but Cain w'ould not hence- 
forth receive from the earth her strength. The story 
teaches also the sacred ness of human life, the moral 
holiness of God, and the truth that a result of sin is 
a liability to succumb to further sin (v.’^), 

3. In the NT Cain is referred to In He IH, Jude 

1 Jn 3**. The latter passage must be explained by 
vv.» 10 . xhe children of God — qua children of God — 
cannot sin; and conversely the children of the devil 
cannot do righteousness or love one another. Cain, 
then, murdered his brother because he belonged to the 
latter category, and his brother to the former. 

A. H. M’Neile. 

CAIKAK.— 1 . The son of Enos and father of Mahalaleel 
(Lk 3*7). See Kenan. 2. The son of Arphaxad (Lk 8», 
which follows LXX of Gn 10** The name U 

wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 

CAKE. — See Bread. 

OALAH. — The Kalach of the inscriptions, one of the 
great fortresses which after the fall of Nineveh (cf. 
Jon 4 n and the Greek writers) were supposed to make 
up that city. Both Nineveh and Calah were, however, 
always separate in structure and in administration. 
Calah lay on the site of the great modern mounds of 
NimrUd, as was first proved by the explorer Lasrard 
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MLAMOLALUS 


CALNEH, CALNO 


In Gn 10*1** it is said to have been founded by Nimrod, 
and, along with Nineveh and other cities, to have 
formed part of ‘the great city.' It was the capital, 
or at least the chief royal residence, under several of 
the greatest Assyrian kings, whose palaces have been 
excavated by modern explorers. Here also was found 
the famous black obelisk of Shalmaneser ii. 

J. F, McCurdy. 

OALAMOLALUS (1 Es 5^). — A corrupt place-name, 
probably due to a conglomeration of the two names 
Lod and Hadid in Ezr 23* (cf. Neh 7”). 

CALAMUS. — See Reed. 

0 ALGOL . — A J udahite, adescendant of Zerah ( 1 Ch 2«) , 
Otherwise described in 1 K 43‘ (where AV has Ohalcol) 
as a son of Mahol, famous for wisdom, but surpassed by 
Solomon. 

CALDRON. — See House, § 9. 

CALEB (‘dog,' one of the numerous animal names 
in the OT which testify to early totemistic conceptions). 
— The son of Jephunneh (Nu 13«). As an individual, 
he appears as one of the spies who were sent to ‘spy 
out the land ’ of Canaan, He represented the tribe 
of Judah, and, together with Joshua, advocated an 
immediate attack upon the land; the fear of the people 
he denounces as rebellion against Jahweh (Nu 14»); 
this, however, is resented by the people, who threaten 
to stone both him and Joshua. The carrying out of 
this threat is frustrated by the appearance of the 
Shekinah (‘the glory of the Lord’) in the Tabernacle 
( v.“'). As a reward for his faithfulness Caleb is specially 
singled out for Jahweh s favour (Nu »*, Dt 1»). 

He is ttius one of the great champions of Jahweh. 

As a name of a clan, Caleb ( = Calebites) formed a 
branch of the children of Kenaz, an Edomite tribe, 
who settled in the hill-country north of the Negeb; 
they had possessions also in the Negeb itself (Jos 14‘»-‘6, 
1 S 30‘S 1 Ch ); they ultimately became absorbed 
in the tribe of Judah. W. O. E. Oesterley, 

CALEB -EPHRATHAH. — Named in 1 Ch as the 
place where Hezron died. It is not improbable, however, 
that we should read: ‘after Hezron died, Caleb came 
unto Ephrath the wife of Hezron his father.* 

CALENDAR. --See Time. 

CALF, GOLDEN. —The incident of ‘the golden calf’ 
is related in detail in Ex 32 (cf. Dt 9^-*‘). a chapter 
which belongs to the composite Prophetic source of 
the Pentateuch (JE). At the request of the people, 
who had begun to despair of Moses’ return from the 
mount, Aaron consented to make a god who should 
go before them on the journey to Canaan. From the 
golden ear-rings of their wives and children he fashioned 
an image of a young bull; this, rather than ‘calf,* is 
the rendering of the Heb. word in the present connexion. 
The view that ‘calf is diminutive and sarcastic for 
bull’ is precluded by the use of the word elsewhere 
to denote the young but mature animal. A ‘feast to J**’ 
was proclaimed for the following day, and an altar 
erected on which .sacrifice was offered. The sequel 
tells of Moses’ return, of the destruction of the image, 
and finally of Moses’ call to his tribesmen, the sons of 
Levi, to prove their zeal for the pure worship of J’" 
by taking summary vengeance on the backsliders, 
3000 of whom fell by their swords. 

Two to three c-enturies later, bull images again emerge 
in the history of Israel. Among the mea.sures taken 
by Jeroboam i. for the consolidation of his new kingdom 
was one which was primarily designed to secure its 
independence of the rival kingdom of the South in the 
all-important matter of public worship. With this 
end in view, perhaps also with the subsidiary purpose 
of reconciling the priesthood of the local sanctuaries 
to the new order of things, Jeroboam set up two golden 
calves,’ one at Bethel and the other at Dan, the two 


most important sanctuaries, geographically and histoid 
cally, in his ri^alra (1 K 12» » 2 Ch Of the 

workmanship of Jeroboam’s ‘calves,’ as of that of 
Aaron, it is Impossible to speak with certainty. The 
former probably, the latter possibly (cf. Ex 32*®), 
consisted of a wooden core overlaid with gold. The 
view that the Heb. term neces.sarily implies that the 
images were small, has been shown above to be ground- 
less. It is also uncertain whether the other chief 
sanctuaries of the kingdom were at a later period pro- 
vided with similar images, the leading passage (Am 8><) 
being capable of another interpretation. 

With regard to the religious significance of this 
action on the part of Jeroboam, it is now admitted 
on ail hands that the bulls are to be recognized as symbols 
of J’*. He, and He alone, was worshipped both in the 
wilderness (see Ex 32-^ ‘a feast to J”’) and at Bethel 
and Dan under the symbol of the golden bull. For the 
source of this symbolism we must not look to Egyi)t, 
as did the scholars of former days, but to the primitive 
religious conceptions of the Semitic stock to which 
the Hebrews belonged. Evidence, both literary and 
monumental, has accumulated in recent years, showing 
that among their Semitic kin the bull was a.ssociated 
wdth various deities a.s the symbol of vital energy and 
strength. Jeroboam, therefore, may be regarded as 
having merely given official sanction to a symbolism 
with which the Hebrews had been familiar, if not from 
time immemorial, at least since their a.ssociation with 
the Canaanites. 

A comparison of Ex 32® with 1 K 12** shows that 
the two narratives have a literary connexion, of which 
more than one e:;planation is possible. In the opinion 
of most recent scholars, the author or editor of Ex 32 
has adapted the traditional material on which he worked 
so as to provide a polemic, in the spirit of Ho.sea, 
against the established worship of the Northern Kingdom, 
which is here repre^sented as condemned in advance 
by J^ Himself (Ex 32” ). The attitude of Amos to this 
feature of the established worship at Bethel is not so 
evident as might have been expected, but of the altitude 
of Hosea there can be no doubt. It is one of profound 
scorn and bitter hostility (see 8*^ 10* 13* — the last 
passage gives the interesting detail that the bulls w'ere 
kissed like the black stone in the Kaaba at Mecca). 
In the same spirit, and in harmony with the true char- 
acter of the religion of J^), as revealed through the 
prophets who succeeded Hosea, the Deuteronomic 
editor of the Books of Kings repeatedly characterizef 
the introduction of the bull images into the cult of J* 
as the sin wherewith Jeroboam made Israel to sin 
(1 K 14»« 1,5>* etc.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CALITAS. — One of the Levites w’ho undertook to 
repudiate his ‘strange wife,’ 1 Es 9**. He bore a 
second name, Colius. A Levite of the same name, and 
probably the same person, is mentioned in v.** as one 
of those who expounded the Law. See also Kelaiah. 

CALLISTHENES (2 Mac 8”). — A Syrian, captured 
by the Jews in a small house, where he had taken refuge 
after the great victory over Nicanor and Gorgias, in 
B.c. 165 (cf. 1 Mac 4*-^). At a festival in celebration of 
the victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the Temple 
(cf. 1 Mac 4»*). 

CALNEH, CALNO. — 1. Calnehis associated inGn 10»® 
with Babylon, Erech, and Accad as the earliest cities 
of Shiiiar. The Talmudic assertion that ‘ Calneh means 
Nippur* receives some support from the age and im- 
portance of Nippur, but it is not known that this was 
ever the name of that city. Kulunu, the early name of 
an important city near Babylon, may be meant. 
2. Calneh, linked with Hamath and Gath in Am 6*, is 
probably the Kulnia (Kullani) associated with Arpad 
and Hadrach, Syrian cities, in the Assyrian 'tribute* 
lists, Kullanhu now six miles from Arpad. 3. Calno, 
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ootopared with Carchemish in Is 10^ is probably the 
same as No. 2. C. H. W. Johns. 

OALVABY (Lk 23*®).— See GoiiOOTHA. 

CALVES 07 THE LIPS.—Hos 14« (AV *so will we 
render the calves of our lips’; RV ‘ . [as] bullocks 

[the offering of] our lips’), an obscure passage. A very 
slight change of the MT yields the LXX and Syr. render- 
ing ‘the fruit of our lips.’ 

CAMEL. — The bones of camels are found among the 
remains of the earliest Semitic civilization at Gezer, 
B.c. 3000 or earlier, and to-day camels are among the 
most common and important of domesticated animals 
in Palestine. They have thus been associated with 
every era of history in the land. Two species are known: 
the one-humped Camelus dromedarius, by far the more 
common in Bible lands; and the Bactrian, two-huinped 
Camelus bactrianus, which comes from the plateau of 
Central Asia. This latter is to-day kept in considerable 
numbers by Turkomans settled in the Jaulan, and long 
caravans of these magnificent beasts may sometimes 
be encountered coming across the Jordan into Galilee 
or on the Jericho-Jerusalem road. The C. dromedarius 
is kept chiefly for burden-bearing, and enormous are the 
loads of corn, wood, charcoal, stone, furniture, etc., 
which these patient animals carry: 600 to 800 lbs. are 
quite average loads. Their owners often ride on the 
top of the load, or on the empty baggage-saddle when 
returning; Moslem women and children are carried 
in a kind of palanquin — the camel’s furniture of Gn 
8l*^. For swift travelling a different breed of camel 
known as hafln is employed. Such a camel will 
get over the ground at eight to ten miles an hour, and 
keep going eighteen hours in the twenty-four. These 
animals are employed near Beersheba, and also regularly 
to carry the malls across the desert from Damascus to 
Baghdad. They may be the ‘dromedaries’ of Est 8‘«. 

Camels are bred by countless thousands in the lands 
to the E. of the Jordan, where they form the most valu- 
able possessions of the Bedouin, as they did of the 
Midianites and Amalekites of old (Jg 7‘*). The Bedouin 
live largely upon the milk of camels (Gn 32‘*) and also 
occasionally eat their flesh, which was forbidden to the 
Israelites (Dt 14^ Lv IP). They also ride them on 
their raids, and endeavour to capture the camels of 
hostile clans. The fellahin use camels for ploughing 
and harrowing. 

The camel is a stupid and long-enduring animal, but 
at times, especially in certain months, he occasionally 
'runs amok/ and then he is very dangerous. His 
bite is almost always fatal. The camel’s hair which is 
used for weaving (Mk 1*, Mt 3<) is specially taken from 
the back, neck, and neighbourhood of the hump: over 
the rest of the body the ordinary camel has his hair worn 
short. His skin is kept anointed with a peculiar smelling 
composition to keep off parasites. The special adaptation 
of the camel to its surroundings lies in its compound 
stomach, two compartments of which, the rumen and 
the reticulum, are especially constructed for the storage 
of a reserve supply of water; its hump, which though 
useful to man for attachment of burdens and saddles, 
is primarily a reserve store of fat; and its wonderful 
fibrous padded feet adapted to the softest sandy soil. 
The camel is thus able to go longer without food and 
drink than any other burden-bearing animal, and is 
able to traverse deserts quite unadapted to the slender 
foot of the horse and the ass. On slippery soil, rock or 
rnud, the camel is, however, a helpless flounderer. The 
camel’s food is chiefly tibn (chopped straw), kursenneh, 
beans, oil-cake, and occaslonailv some grain. There 
seems, however, to be no thorn too sharp for its relish. 

In the NT references to the camel it is more satis- 
factory to take the expressions ‘swallow a camel* 
(Mt 23^) and * It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,’ etc. (Mt 19«11), as types of ordinary 
Oriental proverbs (cf. the Talmudic expression ‘an 


elephant through a needle’s eye’) than to weave fancied 
and laboured explanations. The present writer agrees 
with Post that the gate called the ‘needle’s eye’ is a 
fabrication. E. W. G. Mabterman. 

CAMEL'S HAIR. — See Ga&cel, Dress, § 1. 

OAMON. — See Kamon. 

OAMP.—See War. 

OAMPHIRE {kbpher, Ca V* 4») is the henna plant 
(Lawsonia alba), a small shrub which may still be found 
at Engedi. It is a great favourite with the people of 
Palestine to-day, and a ‘cluster’ of the flowers Is often 
put in the hair; the perfume is much admired. It is 
also extensively used for staining the hands (especially 
the nails), the feet, and the hair; it stains an ochre-red, 
but further treatment of the nails with a mixture of 
lime and ammonia turns the colour almost black. Old 
women frequently redden their hair, and Moslems their 
beards, by means of henna. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

OANA. — A Galilo^an village, where Christ turned 
water into wine (Jn 2‘) and healed with a word a 
nobleman’s son who lay sick at Capernaum (4<®). 
Nathanael was a native of this place (21*). Three 
sites have been suggested as identiflcations, any 
one of which would satisfy the meagre indications. 
These are Kanat el-JelU, perhaps the most probable, 
north of Sephurieh; ‘Ain Kana, east of Nazareth; and 
Kefr Kenna, north-east of, and a little farther from, 
the same town. The last is the site fixed upon by 
ecclesiastical tradition. R. A. S. Macaubter. 

OANAAN . — See next art.; Ham, Palestine. 

OAMAANITES.— A name given in the J document 
to the pre- Israeli tish inhabitants of Palestine (e.g. 
Gn 24»*7 38*. Ex 3« 13^ ». Nu 14« « 21»- *, Jg 

jj^l. 6. 17. tS. 99. SO. S3)^ 

In this usage the P document concurs, though the 
E document generally calls them ‘Amorites’ (wh. see). 
The E document (Nu 13»») says that the Canaanites 
dwell by the sea, and the Amorites in the mountains. 
All the writers unite in calling Palestine the land of 
Canaan. Opinions differ as to whether the people 
were named from the land or the land from the people. 
The earliest usage in the el-Amarna tablets (where it 
is called Kinahhi and Kinahni) and In the Egyptian 
inscriptions of "the XIXth dynasty, seems to confine 
the name to the low land of the coast (cf. KIB v. 60.41. 
161.50; and MOller, Asien und Europa, 206 ff.). The 
Phoenicians, much later, on their coins called their 
land Canaan; and two or three Greek writers testify 
that they called it Chna* (cf. Schroder. Phbn. Eprache, 
Off.). A view proposed by RosenmUller has been 
held by many modern scholars, viz.; — that Canaan 
means ‘lowland,’ and was applied to the seacoast of 
Palestine, as opposed to the central range and the 
Lebanons. If this view were correct, the Canaanitei 
would have received their name after settling In tha 
coast-land. This view has been proved incorrect by 
Moore (Proc. of Am. Or. Sue. 1890, p. Ixvil IT.). Prob- 
ably ‘Canaanlte* was a tribal name, and the peoplt. 
gave their name to the land (cf. Paton, Early History 
of Syria and Palestine, 08). It appears from Dt 3* that 
the language of the Canaanites differed only dialectic* 
ally from that of the Amorites. Both peoples were 
therefore closely related. Probably the Canaanites 
were a later wave of Amorites. In Is 19»* Hebrew is 
called ‘the language of Canaan,’ — a statement which 
is substantiated by the Moabite Stone, the Phcenician 
inscriptions, and the Hebrew idioms in the el-Amarna 
tablets. It apjpears from the latter that the Canaanitei 
had given their name to the country before b.c. 1400. 
Paton connects their migration with that movement of 
races which gave Babylonia the Kassite dynasty about 
B.c. 1700, and which pushed the Hyksos into Egypt. 
Probably their coming was no later than this. 

In Jg. 1 we are told of many Canaanites whom Israel 
did not at first conquer. After the time of Solomon* 
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however, those resident in the high lands who had not 
been absorbed into the Israelltish tribes (cf. Israel, 
§1 3, 11), were reduced to task-work. The coming of 
the Philistines pushed the Canaanites out of the mari- 
time plain south of Mt. Carmel, so that ultimately the 
Phoenicians were the only pure Canaanites left. The 
leading Phoenician cities were such commercial centres 
that ‘Canaanite’ afterwards became equivalent to 
trader’ (cf. Hos. 12*, Is 23*, Zeph 1”, Ezk 17*, 
Pr 31**). George A. Barton. 

0AKAN:AAN or OAKAAKITE occurs in Mt 10* and 
Mk 3‘» as a designation of Simon, one of the disciples 
of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, the Gr. 
Kananaios being the transliteration of kan'dnayyd (a 
tale Heb. derivative from fcannd’ ‘jealous’). It is 
rendered in Lk 6‘* and Ac 1*» by ZUfit^s (zealot). The 
Cananeeans or Zealots were a sect founded by Judas 
of Garnaia, who headed the opposition to the census 
of Quirinlus (a.d. 6 or 7). They bitterly resented the 
domination of Rome, and would fain have hastened by 
the sword the fulfilment of the Messianic hope. During 
the great rebellion and the siege of Jerusalem, which 
ended in its destruction (a.d. 70), their fanaticism made 
them terrible opponents, not only to the Romans, but 
to other factions amongst their own countrymen. 

CAKDAOE. — Queen of Ethiopia. A eunuch belonging 
to her, in charge of her treasure, was baptized by Philip 
vAc 8*D. The name was borne by more than one 
queen of Ethiopia. The Candace who invaded Egypt 
fn B.c. 22 (Strabo) is, of course, earlier than this. A 
Candace is perhaps named on one of the pyramids of 
Meroe. See Cush. F. Ll. Griffith. 

OAKDLE, OANDLESTIOK.-See Lamp. 

CAKE. — See Reed. 

OAKKERWORM.— See Locust. 

OAKKEH.—A town named with Haran and Eden (Ezk 
27**), not identified. Moz (Gesch. der Stadt Harrdn, 34) 
suggests that it may be a clerical error for bene, l.e. bene 
Eden, ‘sons of Eden' (see Guthe, Bibelwbrterbuch, s.v.). 

W. Ewing. 

OAKONOFTHEOLDTESTAMENT.~l. Explanation 
of terms. — The word ‘Testament’ is the Eng. tr. of 
the Or. DiathikS, which in its turn represents the Heb. 
Berith or ‘Covenant.’ The epithet ‘Old’ was intro- 
duced by Christians after the NT had come into being. 
Jews recognize no NT, and have a polemic Interest 
in avoiding this designation of their Holy Scripture. 
The Gr. word kandn, meaningprimarily a measuring-rod, 
a rule, a catalogue, wa.s applied by Christian authors 
of the 4th cent, to the list of books which the Church 
acknowledged to be authoritative as the sourco of 
doctrine and ethics. In investigating how the Hebrew 
race formed their Bible, these later appellations of their 
lacred books have to be used with the reservations 
indicated. 

2. The three periods of formation. — Briefly stated, 
Ihe process of forming the OT Canon Includes three 
main stages. Under the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the Law (Torah) as in the Pentateuch was set apart 
as Holy Scripture; at some date prior to b.c. 200, the 
Prophets (iVcMlm),lncludingthe prophetic interpretation 
of history in the four books— Joshua, Judges, Samuel. 
Kings- -had been constituted into a second canonical 
group; by b.c. 132, most, though not all, of the remaining 
books ranked as Scripture. This third group was 
defined, and the OT Canon finally fixed, by the Synod 
of Palestinian Jews held at Jamnia, near Joppa, about 
the year a.d. 90. 

3. Pre-canonlcal conditions.— (o) The art of ivriting. 
The formation of language and the invention of writing 
must precede the adoption of a sacred book. An 
illiterate race can have no Scripture. Israel's language 
was in its main features an inheritance from the common 
ancestors of the Semites; even its religions vocabulary 


was only fn part its own creation. As to writing, the 
Semites in Babylonia had used the cuneiform syllabic 
script, and Egypt had Invented the hieroglyphs before 
the Hebrews had arisen as a separate race. But, happily 
for the Canon, an alphabet had become the possession 
of some of the Semitic family before the Hebrews had 
anything to put on record. The provincial governor! 
of Canaan about b.c. 1400 sent their reports to Egypt 
in Babylonian cuneiform; whereas Mesha, king ol 
Moab, and Panammu, king of Ya’di in North Syria, 
in extant inscriptions from about b.c. 900, make us^ 
of an Aramaic alphabet. After b.c. 1400, and some 
time before b.c. 900, must therefore be placed the 
genesis of the Hebrew alphabet. 

(6) Absence of any precedent . — In the case of other 
sacred books, the influence of a historical precedent 
has contributed to their adoption. Recognizing the 
OT, Christians were predisposed to use a literary record 
in preserving the revelation they had received. Simi- 
larly Islam admitted the superiority of ‘the people 
of a book ’ (Jews and Christians), and were easily induced 
to accord like sanctity to their own Koran. But such 
a precedent did not come into operation in the early 
religion of Israel. It is true that the Code of Hammu- 
rabi (c. b.c. 2200) was recorded on stone, and publicly 
set forth as the rule of civil life in Babylonia. But this 
method of regulating communal life can hardly have 
affected the earliest legislators in Israel. The relation 
of the Code of Hammurabi to the Mosaic Laws appears 
to be correctly indicated by Mr. Johns: ‘The co- 
existing likenesses and differences argue for an inde- 
pendent recension of ancient custom deeply influenced 
by Babylonian law.’ Egypt also had literature before 
Moses, but the Hebrews appear to have acted on an 
independent initiative in producing and collecting 
their religious literature. The OT Canon is thus peculiar 
in being formed as the first of its kind. 

(c) Religious exjyerience . — Other conditions of a less 
general kind have also to be noted. The religious 
leaders of the people must have had definite convictions 
as to the attributes of Jehovah before they could judge 
whether any given prophet or document were true 
or false. The life depicted in the book of Genesis 
reveals a non-writing age, when religious experience 
and unwritten tradition were the sole guides to duty. 
The Sinai tic legislation, although it formed the basis 
of national life, did not till late in the monarchy pene- 
trate the popular consciousness. Mosaic Law provided 
that Divine guidance would be given through the voice 
of prophets and of priests (Dt 18’* 19’* 21* 24*); with 
these fixing sources of direction, it would be less easy 
to feel dependence on a book. The symbolism of a 
sacrificial system compensated for the want of literature. 
It w^as only after books of various kinds had become 
prevalent that the utility of writing began to be appre- 
ciated. Isaiah (30«), about b.c. 740, i)erceives that 
what is inscribed in a book will be permanent and 
indisputable. On the other hand, Hosea (8‘*), about 
B.c. 745, sees a limit to the efficacy of a copious litera- 
ture. The exponents of the traditional Law appear 
to have applied it with arbitrary freedom. Even a 
high priest in Josiah’s rtdgn had apparently had no 
occasion to consult the Law-book for a long period. 
Variations appear in the reasons annexed even to the 
Decalogue: and the priests who offered incense to the 
brazen serpent in the Temple in the days of Hezekiah 
cannot have regarded the Tables of the Law in the 
fight of canonical Scripture. 

4. Jo8iah*8 reformation.— The first trace of a Canon 
is to be found in the reign of King Josiah about b.c. 621. 
By this time the Northern Kln^om had disappeared 
with the Fall of Samaria (b.c. 722). It had left l^^hlnd, 
as its contribution to the future Bible, at least the 
works of Hosea and the Elohist historian. The 
prophets, Isaiah i., Amos, and Micah, had delivered 
their message a century ago, and their words were 
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fn the possession of their disciples. The fate of the 
ten tribes had vindicated the prophetic warnings. 
The beginnings of Israel’s history were made familiar 
by the beautiful narratives of the Jahwist historian. 
Many songs were known by heart, and contributed 
to the growth of a feeling that the nation had a Divine 
mission to fulfil. Laws, that had been kept for rare 
reference in the sanctuary, were studied by disciples 
of the prophets, and were expounded with a new sense 
of their Divine obligation. The annals of the monarchy 
had been duly recorded by the official scribes, but 
their religious significance was as yet unthought of. 
Other books, which afterwards disappeared, were 
also in circulation. Such were ‘the Book of the Wars 
of the Lord’ (Nu 21i<), and ‘the Book of Jashar’ 
(Jos IQi®, 2 S 1*»). In such conditions at Jerusalem 
there came about Josiah’s reformation, described in 
2 K 22. 23. 

6. Inspiration recognized in theBk. of Deuteronomy. 

— A book identified on satisfactory grounds with our 
Deuteronomy (excluding possibly the preface and the 
appendix) was discovered in the Temple and read to 
the king. In consequence, Josiah convened a general 
assembly at Jerusalem, and read the words of the book 
to all the people. All parties agreed that this Law- 
book should constitute a solemn league and covenant 
between themselves and Jehovah. The grounds of 
its acceptance are its inherent spiritual power, the 
conviction it produced that it truly expressed the will 
of Jehovah, and also its connexion with the great name 
of Moses. The book was not imposed merely by royal 
authority; the people also ‘stood to the covenant.’ 
These conditions combine to give Deuteronomy canonical 
authority of an incipient kind from that date onwards 
(B.C. 622). 

6. Pentateuch made canonical. The next stage 
in the growth of the Canon is found in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (b.c. 457-444). Much had happened 
in the intervening 170 years. The captivity in Babylon 
(b.c. 586-536) intensified national feeling and made 
their books more precious to the exiles. Temple cere- 
monial had now no place in religious practice; and 
spiritual aspiration turned to prayer and reading, 
both public and private. Fresh expositions of the 
Mosaic Law were prepared by the prophet Ezekiel 
(b.c. 592-570), and by the anonymous priest who put 
the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26) into written form. 
Just as the Fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 supplied the 
incentive for recording in the Mlshna the oral tradition 
of the Pharisees, so in Babylon expatriation impelled 
the priestly families to write out their hereditary usages, 
thus forming the document known as the Priestly 
Code. The problem of suffering, national and individual, 
was considered in the work of the Second Isaiah and 
in the book of Job. The past history of Israel was 
edited so as to show the method of Divine Providence. 
The Restoration of the Temple (b.c. 516) and the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah began a new chapter 
in the story of Judaism. Many of the Jews remained 
in Babylon, and continued their activity in the study 
of the national literature. From Babylon they sent 
Ezra the scribe (b.c. 457) and Nehemiah (b.c. 444) 
with help for the Jerusalem community. Under the 
influence of these leaders the Pentateuch was made 
canonical (Neh 8-10). This work had been formed 
by constructing a ‘ Harmony ’ of the various expositions 
of Mosaic Law (Ex 20-23, Deut., Lv 17-26, and the 
Priestly Code) and combining these with the histories 
of the Jahwist and the Elohist. The Initial cosmology 
shows the high plane of religious thought that had 
now been attained. Some opposition appears to have 
come from the priests, who favoured mixed marriages 
and a Samaritan alliance; but the people as a whole 
* make a sure covenant and write it. And our princes, 
our Levites, and our priests seal unto it’ (Neh 9”). 
That this Canon included only the Torah is proved 
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by the fact that the Samaritans, who were severed 
from Judaism shortly after Nehemiah ’s time, never 
had any Canon beyond the Pentateuch. Their apocry- 
phal Joshua does not prove that Ezra’s Canon was 
the Hexateuch. Had Joshua been attached to the 
Law, the LXX version of it would have been less in- 
accurate. Nor is it easy to see how a book so solemnly 
adopted could ever after have been relegated to a 
secondary place. 

7. Oanon of the Prophets.— The next addition to 
the Canon consists of the Prophets, reckoned as 8 books 
— Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Twelve (Minor Prophets) forming 
one book. No account of their canonization is avail- 
able, and the process has to be inferred from what is 
known of the period. The books themselves give 
some guidance. Under the inlluence of Deut., history 
was studied so as to reveal the progress of a Divine 
purpose. The books of Kings record events down 
to about B.c. 560, hence their preparation for the Canon 
must have been some time later. Isaiah includes 
the works of the first and second of that name, besides 
chapters from later sources. The redaction of the 
whole must have been made at a time when the separate 
authorship was forgotten. Jeremiah (b.c. 627-586) la 
supplemented by extracts from the book of Kings 
written after 560. The Twelve include Malachl, who 
wrote between b.c. 458 and 432. Jonah and Zechariah 
are also late, and the latter book has a supplement 
of uncertain date. Internal evidence thus implies 
that when the Law was made canonical, the prophets 
had not been carefully edited or collected into one 
group. The Chronicler, writing about b.c. 300, recog- 
nizes that the Law has become Holy Scripture, but 
he makes the free.st use of the history in Samuel and 
Kings. After Malachi the people became well aware 
that the voice of tnie prophecy had ceased (Zee 13*, 
Neh 6’ Ps 74®, 1 Mac 9” etc.). The predictions 
of the prophets had been ominously vindicated by the 
course of history. Such observations would tend 
continually to increase the veneration for the prophetic 
literature. The rivalry of Hellenic culture after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great (c. b.c. 300) may 
possibly have suggested to the Jews an increase of 
their own sacred Canon. At all events, the canonization 
of the prophetic literature had become matter of past 
history by b.c. 200. This limit is fixed by the testimony 
of Jesus ben-Slra, who writes the book in the Apoc- 
rypha called Ecclesiasticus. His praise of the famous 
men in Israel (chs. 44-50) show's that the Law and 
the Prophets were invested with canonical authority 
in his day. The Lectionary of the Synagogue would 
quickly establish the unique position of the Law and 
the Prophets as Holy Scripture (cf. Ac 13“ »’). 

8. The Hagiographa made canonical.— The third 
division of the OT is called in Hebrew KeihUhhlm, i.e. 
‘Writings.’ In Greek the name is Hagiographa, i.e. 
‘Sacred Writings.’ In a Hebrew Bible these books 
are arranged in the following order: — 

1. The Poetical Books: Psalms. Proverbs, Job. 

2. The Five Megilloth (‘Rolls’): Canticles, Ruth. 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

3. Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

This group is much more varied in form and substance 
than the first two parts of the Canon. Several of these 
books may have been prized as highly as the Prophets, 
though tlteir inclusion in the Second Canon would 
have been incongruous. The Psalter, for instance, 
had been for long familiar through its use in Temple 
services: and its influence on religious life was great, 
apart from any declaration of canoniclty. But as 
some Psalms {e.g. 74, 79) appear to have been composed 
about B.c. 170-160, the final collection of the smaller 
hymnaries into the Psalter of five books cannot have 
been made before b.c. 150. The priestly summary 
of history in Chron., Ezr.-Neh. would be widely accept^ 
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able in an age when the Priestly Code was the dominant 
influence. The book about Daniel, published during 
the Maccabsean persecutions (b.c. 165). quickly won 
recognition and proved its religious worth. 

(a) Disputed books. — A hesitating approval was 
extended to Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, owing 
to the nature of their contents. Other books, apocalyptic 
and apocryphal, were competing for a place in the 
religious library. There is no means of showing how 
or when the third group was separated from other 
books. The conjecture is probable that the effort of 
Antiochus Epipiianes to destroy the copies of the Law 
may have evoked the determination to preserve the 
later religious literature by giving it a place in the 
Canon. 

(b) Prologue to Sirach. — The earliest testimony to 
the existence of sacred books in addition to the Law 
and the Prophets is given in the Prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus. The grandson of ben-,Sira wrote in Egypt 
about B.c. 132, and made a Greek translation of his 
kinsman's ‘Wisdom.’ In the preface he refers three 
times to ‘the Law, the Prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers.’ He si)eaks of Greek versions of these 
books. But this statement does not say that the 
third group was definitely completed. In the 1st cent. 
A. I)., the schools of Hillel and Shainmal differed as to 
whether Ecclesiastes was in the Canon or not. 

(c) New Testament. — The NT expre.sses a doctrine 
of Holy Scripture; it acknowledges a threefold division 
(Lk 24«); it Implies that Chronicles was the last book 
in the roll of the OT (Mt 23»^, Lk IP’); but it does 
not quote Esther, Cant., Eccl., and leaves undecided 
the question whether these disputed books were as 
yet admitted to the Canon. 

(d) Philo. — Philo of Alexandria (d. a.d. 40) acknowl- 
edges the inspiration of Scripture (the Mosaic Law 
pre-eminently), and quotes many of, but not nearly all, 
the OT books. His use of the Greek Apocrypha for 
information only, suggests, however, that he did know 
of a Palestinian limit to the third group. 

(c) Josephus. — Josephus (a.d. 100), defending his 
earlier books against a<l verse reviews, maintains that 
Jewish records had been made by trained historians. 
The elegant Inconsistencies of Greek narratives had 
no place in his authorities. 

‘It is not the case with us,’ he 8ay.s (c. Apion. i. 8), 'to 
have vast numbers of books disagreeing and conflicting 
with one another. We have but two-an<l-twenty, containing 
thehi8toryofalltime.boolcathatareju.stlyl>elievedin. . . . 
Though 80 great an interval of lime has passed, no one has 
ventured either to add or to remove or to altera syllable; and 
it is the instinct of every Jew from the day of his birth to 
consider these books as the teaching of God, to abide by 
them, and, if need be, cheerfully to lay down life in their 
behalf.’ 

The number 22 is probably due to his reckoning, 
with the LXX, Ruth and Judges as one, and Lamenta- 
tions and Jeremiah as one. It is less likely that he 
refused to count Cant, and Eccl. as Scripture. His 
words reveal the profound reverence now entertained for 
the OT as a whole, altliough individuals may still have 
cherished objections to particular books, 

(/) Synod of J amnia.— -The completion of the Hebrew 
Canon must be associated with a synod held at Jamnia, 
near Joppa, where the Sanhedrin settled after Jerusalem 
was taken by Titus (a.d. 70). The popularity of the 
Alexandrian OT. including Apocrypha, and the growing 
Influence of NT books caus(;d the Rabbinical teachers 
to remove all doubt as to the limits of their Scripture. 
‘All Holy Scriptures defile the hands (the Hebrew 
phrase for ‘are canonical’): Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
leflle the hands.’ Such was the dictum at Jamnia 
tc. A.D. 90) to which Rabbi ‘ Akiba (d. a.d. 135) appealed 
In dismissing the possibility of reopening discussion 
on the limits of the Canon. 

9. Text.— The Hebrew Bible was now complete. 
Elaborate precautions were taken to secure an un- 
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changeable text; and a system of vowel-signs wat 
invented some centuries later to preserve the old pro- 
nunciation. It has been considered strange that tne 
oldest dated MS of the OT should be so recent as 
A.D. 916, whereas the Greek Bible and NT are found 
in MSS of the 4th and 5th centuries. This may be 
due to the requirement of the Synagogue that the 
copy in use should be perfect, and that any roll deficient 
in a word or letter should be suppressed, if not destroyed. 
The vigilant care of copies in use lessened the interest 
in superseded MSS. 

10. Relation of the Church to the OT.— The NT 

freely acknowledges Divine inspiration in the OT. 
Such a formula as ‘ All this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the I^ord by the prophet' 
(Mt 1“), implies that the Supreme Disposer of events 
had intimated His purpose through the prophets. 
Posterity, therefore, rightly apprehends any occurrence 
when it has detected its place in the scheme of things 
foretold by the proi)hets. But it is akso recognized 
that Scripture may be misapplied, and that therefor® 
criticism is essential. The interpretation of the OT 
must differ among Jews and Christians. The logic 
of events cannot be ignored, and the Advent of the 
Messiah cannot be treated as a negligible accident. 
The attitude of our Lord has the effect of making the 
OT a subordinate standard as compared with His 
own words and the teaching of the Apostles. He did 
not report the word of the Lord as received by vision 
or prophecy ; in His own name He supplied what was 
wanting in Law and Prophets. He did not pronounce 
any book in itself adequate to determine the communion 
between the Living God and living men; all Scripture 
must be illuminated by the testimonium Spiriius 
Sancti. The 24 Hebr(*w books are valid for the Church 
only in so far as their authority is sanctioned by the 
NT. But, subject to this limitation, the OT remains 
‘profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness’ (2 Ti 3‘«). 

D. M. Kay. 

CANON OFTHENEWTESTAMENT.—l. Titie.— The 

Greek word ‘canon,’ meaning originally a ‘rod’ and 
80 a ‘rule for measuring,’ is used in a variety of 
senses by the Patristic writers, among the most 
familiar instances being the expressions ‘rule of 
truth’ and ‘rule of faith’ for the doctrinal teaching 
officially recognized by the bishops. Hence, since we 
meet with the phrase ‘canonical books’ in Origen, as 
rendered by Rufinus’ translation, before we see the 
substantive ‘canon’ applied to the list of NT books, 
it has been argued that the adjective was first used 
in the sense of ‘regulative,’ so that the phrase means 
* the books that regtUate faith or morals.’ But the sub- 
stantive must mean the ‘ list * of books, and in Athanasius 
we have a passive participle in the phrase * canonized 
books,’ i.c. book.s belonging to the Canon; soon after 
which the actual word ‘canon’ is applied to the books 
of the NT by Amphilochius, the bishop of Iconium (end 
of 4th cent. a.d.). The NT Canon, then, is the list of NT 
books, and this simple meaning, rather than ‘ the regula- 
tive books,’ is the more likely interpretation of the ex- 
pre.8sion to have occurred to people w ho were in the habit 
of using the term for lists of officials, lists of festivals, 
etc. The question of the Canon differs from questions 
of the authenticity, genuineness, historicity, inspiration, 
value, and authority of the several NT books in concern- 
ing itself simply with their acceptance in the Church. 
Primarily the question was as to what books were 
read in the churches at public worship. Those so used 
became in course of time the Christian Scriptures. 
Then, having the value of Scripture gradually associated 
with them, they came to be treated as authoritative. 
The first stage is that of use in the form of Church 
lessons; the second that of a standard of authority to be 
employed as the basis of instruction, and to be appaBJe*^ 
to in disputed cases of doctrine or disciplioeu 
13 
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2. The Formaticm of the Oanon in the2nd Century.— 

The very earliest reading of NT books in the churches 
uiust have occurred in the case of epistles addressed to 
particular churches, which of course were read in those 
churches ; next come the circularletters {e.g. Eph., 1 Peter), 
which were passed round a group of churches. Still 
this involved no repeated liturgical use of these writings 
as in a church lectionary. During the obscure period 
of the sub-Apostolic age we have no indication of the 
use of epistles in church worship. Clement of Rome 
assumed that the church at Corinth was acquainted 
with 1 Corinthians, although he was writing nearly 40 
years after St. Paul had sent that Epistle to the church, 
and a new generation had arisen in the interval; but 
there is no proof or probability that it was regularly 
read at the services. The earliest references to any 
such reading point to the Synoptic Gospels as alone 
having this place of honour, together with the OT 
prophets. This was the case in the worship described 
by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. Ixvii.). A little later 
Justin’s disciple Tatian prepared his Earmony (7>ia- 
tessaron) for use in the church at Edessa. This was 
constructed out of all four Gospels; i.e. it included John, 
a Gospel probably known to Justin, though not included 
in his Memoirs of the Apostles. As yet no epistles 
are seen in the place of honour of church reading side 
by side with OT Scriptures. But long before this a 
collection had been made by Marcion (c. a.d. 140) in his 
effort to reform the Church by recalling attention to 
the Pauline teaching which had fallen into neglect. 
Marcion ’s Canon consisted of a mutilated Gospel of 
St. Luke and 10 Epistles of St. Paul (the 3 Pastoral 
Bpistles being omitted). Although other early Church 
writers evidently allude tc several of the Epistles 
(e.g. Clemens Rom., Ignatius, Polycarp, * Barnabas’), 
that is only by way of individual citation, without 
any hint that they are used in a collection or treated 
as authoritative Scripture. Marcion is the earliest 
who is known to have honoured any of the Epistles 
In this way. But when we come to Iren»us (180) we 
seem *o be in another world. Irenseus cites as authori- 
tative most of the books of the Christian Scriptures, 
though he does not appear to have known Hebrews. We 
now have a NT side by side with the OT; or at all events 
we have Christian books appealed to as authoritative 
Scripture, just as in the previous generation the LXX 
was appealed to as authoritative Scripture. Here is 
evidence of a double advance: (1) in the addition of 
the Epistles to the Gospels as a collection, (2) in the 
enhancement of the value of ail these bool^ for the 
settlement of questions of doctrine. 

This is one of the most important developments in 
the thought and practice of the Church. And yet 
history is absolutely silent as to how. when, where, and 
by whom it was brought about. Nothing is more 
amazing in the history of the Christian Church than the 
absence of all extant contemporary references to so 
great a movement. The 30 years from Justin Martyr, 
who knew only a collection of 3 Gospels as specially 
authoritative, and that simply as records of the life 
and teaching of Christ, to Irenxus, with his frequent 
appeals to the Epistles as well as the Gospels, saw the 
birth of a NT Canon, but left no record of so great an 
event. Irenaeus, though bishop of Lyons and Vienne 
in Gaul, was in close communication with Asia Minor 
where he had been brought up, and Prof. Hamack con- 
jectures that bishops of Asia Minor in agreement with 
the Church at Rome deliberately drew up and settled 
the Canon, although we have no historical record of 
so significant an event. It may be, however, that 
Irenteus was himself a pioneer in a movement the 
necessity of which was recognized as by common consent. 
I^me authoritative standard of appeal was warded 
to save the essence of Christian teaching from being 
engulfed in the speculations of Gnosticism. The Gosp Is 
were not sufficient for this purpose, because they were 
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accepted by the Gnostics, who, however, interpreted 
them allegorically. What was needed was a standard 
of doctrinal truth, and that was found in the Epistles. 

Near this time we have the earliest known Canon 
after that of Marcion, the most ancient extant list of 
NT books in the Catholic Church. This is named 
the * Muratorian Fragment,’ after its discoverer Mura- 
tori, who found it in a 7th or 8th cent, monk's common- 
place book in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
published it in 1740. The fragment is a mutilated 
extract of a list of NT books made at Rome probably 
before the end of the 2nd cent., since the author refers 
to the episcopate of Pius as recent (nupenime temponbus 
nostris), and Pius i., who died in a.d. 157, Is the only 
bishop of Rome of that name in the early age to which 
unquestionably, as internal evidence indicates, the 
original composition must be assigned. The fragment 
begins in the middle of a sentence which appears to 
allude to St. Peter’s connexion with our Second Gospel, 
and goes on to mention Luke as the Third Gospel and John 
as the Fourth. Therefore it evidently acknowledged the 
4 Gospels. Then it has Acts, which it ascribes to Luke, 
and it acknowledges 13 Epistles of Paul — admitting 
the Pastorals, but excluding Hebrews, though it subse- 
quently refers to 'an Epistle to the Laodiceans,* and 
another *to the Alexandrians forged under the name of 
Paul,’ as well as ‘many others’ which are not received 
in the Catholic Church 'because gall ought not to 
be mixed with honey.' Further, this Canon includes 
Jude, 2 Epistles of John, and the Apocalypse, which it 
ascribes to John. It also has the Book of Wisdom, which 
it says was ‘written by the friends of Solomon in his 
honour,’ and the Apocalypse of Peter, although acknowl- 
edging that there is a minority which rejects the latter 
work, for we read ‘ we receive moreover the Apocalypses 
of John and Peter only, which (latter) some of our body 
will not have read in the church.’ This indicates that 
the author’s church as a whole acknowledges the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and that he associates himself with 
the majority of his brethren in so doing, while he candidly 
admits that there are some dissentients. Lastly, the 
Canon admits Hermas for private reading, but not for 
use in the church services. We have here, then, most 
of our NT books; but, on the one hand, Hebrews, 1 and 2 
Peter, James, and one of the 3 Epistles of John are not 
mentioned. They are not named to be excluded, like 
the forged works referred to above; possibly the author 
did not know of their existence. At all events he 
did not find them used in his church. On the other 
hand, Wisdom, without question, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter, though rejected by some, are Included in this 
canon, and Hermas Is add^ for private reading. 

Passing on to the commencement of the 3rd cent., 
we come upon another anonymous writing, an anti- 
gambling tract entitled ‘Concerning dice-players’ 
(de Aleatorxbm)^ which Prof. Harnack attributes to 
Victor of Rome (a.d. 200-230). In this tract the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Didache are both quoted 
as 'Scripture.' The author refers to three divisions 
of Scripture: (1) Prophetic writings — the OT Prophets, 
the Apocalypse, Hermas; (2) the Gospels; (3) the 
Apostolic Writings — Paul, 1 John, Hebrews. 

Neither of these Canons can be regarded as authori- 
tative either ecclesiastically or scientifically, since we 
are ignorant of their sources. But they both indicate 
a crystallizing process, in the Church at Rome about the 
end of the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd centuries, that 
was tending towards our NT, though with some curious 
variations. The writings of the Fathers of this period 
agree in the main with Irenasus in their citations from 
most of the NT books as authoritative — a condition 
very different from that of Justin Martyr half a century 
earlier. Two inliuences may be recognized as bringing 
this result about: (1) use in churches at public worship, 
(2) authoritative api:>eals against heresy— especially 
Gnosticism. It was necessary to setiU wnav oooks 
4 
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ihould be read In church and what books should be 
ippealed to in discussion. The former was the primary 
question. The books used at their services by the 
churches, and therefore admitted by them as having a 
right to be so employed, were the books to be appealed 
to In controversy. The testing fact was church usage. 
Canonical books were the books read at public worship. 
How it came about that certain books were so used 
and others not is by no means clear. Prof. Harnack’s 
theory would solve the problem if we could be sure it 
was valid. Apart from this, (1) traditional usage and (2) 
assurance of Apostolic authorship appear to have been 
two grounds relied upon. 

Turning to the East, we find Clement of Alexandria 
(A.D. 165-220) acknowledging the 4 Gospels and Acts, 
and 14 Epistles of Paul (Hebrews being included), and 
quoting 1 and 2 John, 1 Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse. 
He makes no reference to James, 2 Peter, or 3 John, any 
of which he may perhaps have known, as we have no 
list of NT books from his hand, for he does not name 
these books to reject them. Still, the probability as 
regards some, if not all, of them is that he did not know 
them. In the true Alexandrian spirit, Clement has a 
wide and comprehensive idea of inspiration, and therefore 
no very definite conception of Scriptural exclusiveness 
or fix^ boundaries to the Canon. Thus he quotes 
Barnabas, Clement of Home, Hennas, the Preaching of 
Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Sibylline Wri- 
tings as in some way authoritative. He was a literary 
eclectic who delighted to welcome Christian truth in un- 
expected places. Still he had a NT in two volumes which 
he knew respectively as ‘The Gospel* and ‘The Apostle* 
(st?e Euseb. HE vi. 14), Origen (a.d. 184- ‘253), who was 
a more critical scholar, treated questions of canoniclty 
more scientifically. He acknowledged our books of the 
OT and some parts of the Apocrypha, such as 1 Mac.; 
and in the NT the 4 Gospels, Acts, 13 Epistles of Paul, 
Hebrews (though the latter as of doubtful authorship; 
nevertheless in his homily on Joshua he seems to 
include It among St. Paul’s works, since he makes 
them 14, when he writes that ‘God, thundering on 
the 14 trumiKsts of his [t.e. Paul’s] Epistles, threw 
down even the walls of Jericho, that is all the in- 
struments of idolatry and the doctrines of the philoso- 
phers*), 1 Peter, 1 John, Revelation. He does not 
directly mention the Epistles of James or Jude, 
although he seems to refer to them once in a rhetori- 
cal way, classing Peter, James, and Jude with the 4 
Evangelists as represented by Isaac's servants — if we 
are to trust Rufmus’ version. He mentions 2 Peter 
and 2 and 3 John as of disputed genuineness, and 
refers to the Gospel of the Hebrews in an apologetic 
tone, the Gospels of Peter and James, and the Acts of 
Paul, and quotes Hermas and Barnabas as ‘Scripture,’ 
while he admits that, though widely circulated, Hermas 
was not accepted by all. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that he wrote no commentaries on any of those 
books that are not included in our NT. 

3. The Settlement of the Canon in the Fourth and 
Fifth Oenturiei.— An important step towards the settle- 
ment of the Canon on historical and scientific lines was 
taken by Eusebius, who, with his wide reading and 
the great library of Pamphilus to resort to, also brought 
a fair and judicious mind to face the problems involved. 
Eusebius saw clearly that it is not always possible to 
give a definite affirmative or negative answer to the 
question whether a certain book should be in the Canon. 
Therefore he drew up three lists of books — (1) The 
books that are admitted by all, (2) the books which he 
is disposed to admit although there are some who reject 
them, (3) the books that he regards as spurious. A 
fourth class, which really does not come into the com- 
petition for a place in the Canon, consists of heretical 
works which 'are to be rejected as altogether absurd 
and impious* {HE ni. 25). The prst class, consisting of 
the books universally acknowledged, contains the 4 
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Gospels; Acts; the Epistles of Paul — which in oim 
place (ill. 3) are reckoned to be 14, and therefore to 
include Hebrews, although in another place (vi. 14) 
Hebrews Is placed In the second class, among the dis- 
puted books; 1 Peter; 1 John; and Revelation (doubt- 
fully). The second class, consisting of books widely 
accepted, though disputed by some (but apparently 
ail admitted by Eusebius himself), contains James; 
Jude; 2 Peter — regarded in another place (iii. 3) as 
spurious; 2 and 3 John. The third class, consisting of 
spurious works, contains the Acts of Paul; the Shepherd 
of Hermas; the Apocalypse of Peter; the Didache; 
and perhaps, according to some, the Revelation. Under 
the orders of Constantine, Eusebius had 50 copies of the 
Scriptures sumptuously produced on vellum for use In 
the churches of Constantinople. Of course these would 
correspond to his own Canon and so help to fix it and 
spread its Iniluence. After this the fluctuations that 
we meet with are very slight. Athanasius in one of 
his Festal Letters (a.d. 366) undertakes to set forth in 
order the books that are canonical and handed down 
and believed to be Divine. His NT exactly agrees with 
our Canon, as does the NT of Epiphanius (c. a.d. 403). 
Cyril of Jerusalem (who died a.d. 386) gives a list of 
‘Divine Scriptures’ which contains ail the NT except 
the Revelation; and Amphllochius of Iconium (a.d. 396) 
has a versified catalogue of the Biblical books, in which 
also all our NT books appear except the Revelation, 
which he regards as spurious; Araphilochius refers to 
doubts concerning Hebrews and to a question as to 
whether the number of Catholic Epistles Is 7 or 3. Even 
Chrysostom (who died a.d. 405) never alludes to the 
Revelation or the last 4 Catholic Epistles. But then 
he gives no list of the Canon. One of the Apostolical 
Canons (No. 85), which stand as an appendix to the 
8th book of the Apostolical Constitutions (85), and cannot 
be dated earlier than the 4th cent, in their present 
form, gives a list of the books of Scripture. Sirach is 
here placed between the OT and the NT with a special 
recommendation to * take care that your young persons 
learn the wis<lom of the very learned Sirach.* Then 
follow the NT books — the 4 Gospels, 14 Epistles of 
Paul (Hebrews therefore included in this category), 
2 Epistles of Peter, 3 of John, James, Jude, 2 Epistles 
of Clement, the 8 books of the Constitutions, Acts. Thus, 
wdiile Clement and even the Apostolical Constitutions 
are included, the Revelation is left out, after a common 
custom in the East. Manifestly this is an erratic 
Canon. 

Returning to the West, at this later period we have 
an elaborate discussion on the Canon by Augustine 
(a.d. 430), who lays down rules by which the canonicity 
of the several books claimed for the NT may be deter- 
mined. (1) There are the books received and acknowb 
edged by ail the churches, which should therefore be 
treated as canonical. (2) There are some books not 
yet universally accepted. With regard to these, two tests 
are to be applied : (a) such as are received by the majority 
of the churches are to be acknowledged, and (6) such 
as are received by the Apostolic churches are to be 
preferred to those received only by a smaller number 
of churches and these of less authority, i.e. not having 
been founded by Apostles. In case (a) and (b) conflict, 
Augustine considers that ‘ the authority on the two sides 
is to be looked upon as equal* (Christian Doctrine, ii. 
vili. 12). Thus the tests are simply Church reception, 
though with discrimination as to the respective authority 
of the several churches. The application of these tests 
gives Augustine just our NT. 

Jerome (a.d. 420) also accepts our NT, saying con- 
cerning Hebrews and the Revelation that he adopts 
both on the authority of ancient writers, not on that 
of present custom. He is aware that James has been 
questioned; but he states that little by little in course 
of time it has obtained authority. Jude was even ejected 
by most people because It contained quotations from 
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Apocryphal writings. Nevertheless he himself accepts 
it. He note.s that 2 and 3 John have been attributed 
to a presbyter whose tomb at Ephesus is still pointed 
out. The immense personal influence of Augustine 
and the acceptance of Jerome’s Vulgate as the standanl 
Bible of the Christian Church gave fixity to the Canon, 
which was not disturbed for a thousand years. No 
General Council had pronounced on the subject. The 
first Council claiming to be (Ecumenical which committed 
itself to a decision on the subject was as late as the 16th 
cent, (the Council of Trent). We may be thankful that the 
delicate and yet vital question of determining the Canon 
was not flung into the arena of ecclesiastical debate 
to be settled by the triumph of partisan churchraanship, 
but was allowed to mature slowly and come to its final 
settlement under the twofold influences of honest scholar- 
ship and Christian experience. There were indeed local 
councils that dealt with the question; but their decisions 
were binding only on the provinces they represented, 
although, in so far as they were not disputed, they 
would be regarded as more or less normative by tho.se 
othf^r churches to which they were sent. As representing 
the East we have a Canon attributed to the Council of 
Laodicea (c. a.d. 360). There is a dispute as to whether 
this is genuine. It is given in the MSS variously as 
a 60ih canon and as part of the 59th appended in red 
ink. Half the Latin versions are without it; so are 
the Syriac versions, which are much older than our 
oldest MSS of the canons. It closely revsembles the 
Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem, from which Westcott sup- 
posed that it was inserted into the canons of Laodicea 
by a Latin hand. Its genuineness was defended by 
Hefele and Davidson. Jtilicher regards it as probably 
genuine. This Canon contains the OT with Baruch 
and the Epistle of Jeremy, and all our NT except the 
Revelation. Then in the West w'e have the 3rd Council 
of Carthage (a.d. 397), which orders that ' oesides the 
Canonical Scriptures nothing be read in the Church 
under the title of Divine Scriptures,’ and appends a 
list of the books thus authorized in which we have the 
OT, the Apocrypha, and just our NT book.s. Here we 
have a whole province speaking for those books; when 
w'e add the great authority of Augustine, who belongs 
to this very province, and the influence of the Vulgate, 
we can well understand how the Canon should now 
be considered fixed and inviolable. Thus the matter 
rested for ten centuries. 

4. Treatment of the Oanon at the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. — Thequesiionof theCanon was revived 
by the Renai.ssance and the Reformation, the one 
movement directing critical, scholarly att^tion to 
what was essentially a literary question, the other 
facing it in the interest of religious controversy. Erasmus 
writes; ‘The argjiments of criticism, estimated by the 
rules of logic, leatl me to disbelieve that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is by Paul or Luke, or that the Second of 
Peter is the work of that Apostle, or that the Apocalypse 
was written by the Evangelist John. All the same, I 
have nothing to say against the contents of these books, 
which seem to me to be in perfect conformity with the 
truth. If, however, the Cliurch were to declare the 
titles they bear to be canonical, then I would condemn 
my doubt, for the opinion formulated by the Church has 
more value in ray eyes than human rea.sons, whatever 
they may be’— a most characteristic statement, reveal- 
ing the scholar, the critic, the timid soul — and the 
satirist (?). Within the Church of Rome even Cardinal 
Cajetan — Luther’s opponent at Augsburg — freely dis- 
cusses the Canon, doubting whether Hebrews is St. Paul’s 
work, and whether, if it is not, it can be canonical. He 
also mentions doubts concerning the fiveGeneral Epistles, 
and gives less authority to 2 and 3 John and Jude than 
to those books which he regards as certainly in the 
Holy Scriptures. The Reformation forced the question 
of the authority of the Bible to the front, because it set 
that authority Ia the place of the old authority of the 


Church. While this chiefly concerned the book as a 
wliole, it could not preclude imiuiries as to it.s contents 
and the rights of the several parts to hold their places 
there. The general answer as to the authority of 
Scripture is an appeal to ' the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Calvin especially works out this conception 
very distinctly. The difficulty was to apply it to par- 
ticular books of the Bible so as to determine in each 
case whether they should be allowed in the Canon. 
Clearly a further test was requisite here. This was 
found in the ‘analogy of faith’ (Ana/oym fidei), which 
was more especially Lutlier's principle, while the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit was Calvin's. With Luther 
the Reformation was ba.sed on justification by faith 
This truth Luther held to be confirmed (a) by its neceasitj 
nothing else availing, and (b) by its effects, since in 
practice it brought pe.ace, assurance, and the new life. 
Then those Scriptures which manifestly supported the 
fundamental principle were held to be ipao facto 
inspired, and the measure of their support of it deter- 
mined the degree of their authority. Thus the doctrine 
of justification by faith is not accepted because it is 
found in the Bible; but the Bible is a(‘c<*pted because 
it contains this doctrine. Moreover, the Bible is sorted 
and arranged in grades according as it dcH's so more or 
less clearly, and to Luther there is ‘a NT within the 
NT,’ a kernel of all Scripture. consi.sting of those books 
which he sees most clearly set forth the go.spel. Thus 
he wrote: ‘John’s Gospel, the Epistles of Paul, esjwcially 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and 1 Peter— these are 
the books which show thee Christ, and teach ail that 
it Is needful and blessed for thee to know even if you 
never see or hear any other book, or any other doctrine. 
Therefore is the Epistle of James a mere epistle of straw 
{cine rechle stroherne Epist(i) since it has no character 
of the gosj>e‘l in it’ (Preface to NT', 1522; the pas- 
sage was omitted from later editions). Luther places 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and the Apocalypse at the end 
of his translation, after the other NT books, which h 2 
designates ‘the tnie and certain capital books of the 
NT, for these liave been regarded in former times in 
a different light.’ He regards Jude as ‘indisputably 
an extract or copy from 2 Peter.’ Neverthele.ss, while 
thus discriminating between the value.s of the S€.‘veral 
books of the NT, he includes them all in his translation. 
Luther’s friend Curlstadt has a curious arrangement of 
Scripture in three classes, vix. (1) The Pentateuch and 
the 4 Gospels, as being ‘the clearest luminaries of the 
whole Divine truth’; (2) The Prophet.s ‘of Hebrew 
reckoning’ and the acknowledged Epistles of the NT, 
viz. 13 of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 John; (3) the Hagiographa of 
tlie Hebrew Canon, and the 7 disputed books of the 
NT. Dr. Westcott suggestwl tliat the omission of Acts 
wa.s due to its being included with Luke. Cahin is more 
conservative with regard to Scripture than the Lutherans. 
Still in his Commentaries h<^ pa.sses over 2 and 3 John 
and the Revelation without notice, and he refers to 
1 John as ‘ liie Epistle of John,’ and expresst'S doubts as 
to 2 Peter; but he atlds, with regard to the latter, ‘Since 
the majesty of the Spirit of Christ exhibits itself in every 
part of the Epistle, I feel a scruple in rejecting it wholly, 
however much I fail to recognize in it the genuine 
language of Peter’ (Com. on ft Peter, Argument). Further, 
Calvin acknowledge.s the existence of doubts with resjxxt 
both to James and to Jude; but he accet>ts them both. 
He allows full liberty of opinion concerning the author- 
ship of Hebrews; but he states that he has no hesitation 
In classing It among Apostolical writings. In spite 
of these varieties of opinion, the NT Canon remained 
unaltered. At the Council of Trent (1546) for the first 
time the Roman Catholic Church made an authoritative 
statement on theCanon, uttering an anathema (‘armt/iema 
«if’) on anybody who did not accept m their integrity 
ail the books contained in the Vulgate. Thus the 
Apocrypha is treated as equally canonical with the 
OT books; but the NT Oanon is the same in Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant Canons. Translations of the 
Bible into the vernacular of various languages laid the 
question of the Canon to rest again, by familiarizing 
readers with the same series of books in all versions 
and editions. 

6. The Oanon in Modem Criticism.— In theisth cent, 
the very idea of a Canon was attacked by the Deists 
and Rationalists (Toland, Diderot, etc.) ; but the critical 
study of the subject began with Semler (1771-5), who 
pointed out the early variations in the Canon and attacked 
the very idea of a Canon as an authoritative standard, 
while he criticised the usefulness and theological value 
of the several books of the NT. Subsequent controversy 
has dealt less with the Canon as such than with the 
authenticity and genuineness of the booksthatitcontain.s. 
In the views of extreme negative criticism canonicity 
as such has no meaning except as a historical record 
of Church opinion. On the other hand, those who 
accept a doctrine of inspiration in relation to the NT 
do not connect this very closely with critical questions 
In such a way as to affect the Canon. Thus doubts 
as to the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 2 Peter, 
James, etc., have not given rise to any serious proposal 
to remove these books from the NT, The Canon rests 
mainly on tradition and usage. But the justification 
for it when this is sought is usually found (1) in the 
Apostolic a>Uhorship of most of the NT books; (2) in 
the Apostolic atmosphere and association of the remaining 
books; (3) in the general acceptance and continuous 
use of them in the churches for centuries as a test of 
their value: (4) in their inherent worth to-day as realized 
In Christian experience. It cannot be said that these 
four tests would give an indefeasible right to every 
book to claim a place in the Canon if it were not already 
there — e.g. the small Epistle of Jude; but they throw 
the burden of proof on those who would disturb the 
Canon by a serious proposal to eject any of its contents; 
and in fact no such proposal — as di.stinct from critical 
questions of the dates, authorship, historicity, etc., of 
the several books— is now engaging the attention of 
scholars or churches. W, F. Adeney. 

OANOPT. — A loan-word from the Or. kdndjmon, 
a mosquito-net. It is used to render this word in the 
description of the bed of Holofernes with its mosquito- 
curtain (Jth 10*‘ etc.); also in Is 4^ KV for Heb. 
chuppah in the .sen.se of a protective covering. This 
Heb. word is becoming naturalized in English to denote 
the canop.v under wliich a Jewish bridegroom and 
bride stand while the wedding ceremony is being per- 
formed. A. R, S. Kennedy. 

OANTIOLES.— See Soxa of Songs. 

CAP. — See Duess, § 6 (n). 

OAPER-BERRY iablyydiiah).—Ec 12» RV; AV 
'desire.' The RV tr. is supported by the LXX, Pesh, 
and the Mishna. The caper-berry is the fruit of 
Capparis spinom, a common Palestine plant, which, 
largely on account of its habit of growing out of crevices 
In walls, ha.s bctm identifi(?d with the hyssop (wh. set'). 
Variou.s parts of the caper plant are extensively used 
as medicine by the fellahln. The familiar capers of 
commerce are the flower buds. The ‘failure’ of the 
caper-berry in old age may have been its ceasing to act 
as a stimulant, either as an aphrodisiac or a stomachic. 

E. W. G. Mabteuman. 

OAPERNAUM. — The headquarters of Christ in His 
Galilssan ministry, after His rejection at Nazareth 
(Mt 4i>, Jn 2‘®). Here he healed the centurion’s 
palsied servant (Mt I.k 7*-‘0), provided the half- 
shekel for the Temple tribute (Mt taught in the 

synagogue (Mk 1«, Lk 48‘, Jn 65»), performed many 
miracles (Mk 1 m- 2‘*, Lk 4“-^>), taught humility to the 
disciples (Mk 9«»). healed a nobleman’s son by a word 
from Cana (Jn 4«). For its unbelief He denounced 
the city (Mt n»», Lk 10»6). Though it was evidently a 
town of considerable importance, the site is forgotten and 


is a matter of dispute. The two sites most in favour 
are Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh, both on the north 
side of the Sea of Galilee, the former about midwaj 
between the latter and the mouth of the Jordan. At 
Tell Hum are extensive ruins. Including the remains of 
a synagogue. Khan Minyeh does not show such impor- 
tant remains, and, as these seem all to be Arab, the 
balance of probability is on the side of TeU Hum, whose 
name should probably be written Telhum, and regarded 
as a corruption of Caphar Tanhum, the Talmudic form of 
the city’s name (see the latest discussion on the subject 
in FEFST 1907, p. 220). If the remains at Tell Hum 
are not Capernaum, it is difficult to say what important 
city they represent (see Sanday’s art. 'Capernaum' in 
Hastings' DCG), R. A. 8. Macalibter. 

CAPH or KAPH. — Eleventh letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 
11th part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

CAPHARSALAMA (1 Mac 7^0. — Apparently near 
Jerusalem. Kcfr SUwCtn, the village of Siloam, is 
possibly intended. 

CAPHIRA (1 Es 5'»). — A town of Benj., inhabitants 
of which returned with Zerubbabel; called in Ezr 2* 
Chephirah; cf. Neh 7*». 

CAPHTOR. — The region whence the Philistines 
came to Palestine (Am 9^, Jer 47^). Hence in Dt 2“ 
Caphtorim means the Philistines. In Gn 10‘< Caphtorim 
is used of the country itself in place of Caphtor; it 
should be placed in the text immediately after Casluhim. 
Many identifications of Caphtor have been attempted. 
The favourite theory has been that it means the island 
of Crete (cf. Cherethiteh). Next in favour is the view 
that Caphtor was the coast of the Egyptian Delta. It 
has also been identified with Cyprus. The correct 
theory is suggested by inscriptions of Ram.ses iii. of 
Egypt (c. B.c. 1200), who tells of his having repehed a 
great invasion by enemies who had entere<1 Syria and 
Palestine from the north. The leaders of these barbarians 
were called Purumti, which (Egyp. r being Sern. 1) is 
equivalent to the Heb. PelishtX. Connecting these facts 
with the circumstance that the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, more especially Cilicia, was called Kef to or 
Kaflo in the Egyptian inscriptions, it appears very 
probable that this Kafto and Caphtor are identical. The 
further conjecture might be hazarded that the writing 
of the Hebrew uhiw as a vow'el-letter in an original 
Kafto gave rise to the additional rSs/i. Compare the 
similar case Ashkenaz. J. F. McCruDY. 

CAPPADOCIA. — A large district in the mid-eastern 
part of Asia Minor, formed into a Roman province in 
A.D. 17. It w'as admini.stered by a procurator sent out 
by the reigning emperor, being regarded as an unim- 
portant district. In a.d. 70 Vespasian united it with 
Armenia Minor, and made the two together a large 
and important frontier province, to be governed by an 
ex-consul, under the title of legatus Augusti pro prcctore, 
on the emperor’s behalf. The territory to the N. and 
W. of Cilicia, the kingdom of the client-king Antiochus, 
was incorporated in it at the time, and it afterwards 
recelv^ed various accessions of territory. Jews from 
Cappadocia are mentioned in Ac 2®, and their presence 
there (c. b.c. 139) is implied in 1 Mac 15“ where a 
letter in their favour is addressed by the Roman Senate to 
king Arathes. Cappadocia was not visited by St. Paul, 
probably as insufficiently Romanized, but it was one 
of the provinces to which 1 Peter (? about a.d. 70-80) 
w'as sent. A. Socter. 

CAPTAIN. — This word occurs very frequently in 
the OT (AV and RV), and appears to have been favoured 
by the translators as a comprehensive term to denote 
a ruler, or a military commander of any unit, whatever 
its size might be. In modern military language it’ 
means especially the commander of a company of 
infantry, numbering about 100 to 110 men, and Is 
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Quite unsuitable as a trani^atloix. It represents in 
OT 18 different Hebrew words. In Ezekiel it Is often 
used for th3 secular head of the Messianic kingdom: 
* prince* will there and often elsewhere do as a render- 
ing; ‘officer’ and ‘chief’ will suit other passages. 
There are further places where none of these words will 
do as a translation. In the NT it translates four Greek 
words, and means: (1) Jn 18«, Ac 22»» a Roman military 
officer, a tribune of the soldiers, in command of about 
1000 men, constituting the garrison of Jerusalem 
(hence Rev 6“ 19^* in a general sense); (2) Lk 22< 

Ac 41 etc., the captain of the Temple, a Levite, who had 
under him a body of police, probably themselves also 
priests, whose duty it was to keep order in the Temple 
at Jerusalem and guard it by night; (3) He 2^® (RV 
‘author’) leader, initiator; (4) Ac 28‘® AV ‘captain 
of the guard’ (wanting in RV), a doubtful reading and 
of doubtful sense. See also Army, § 2. A. Souter. 

OAPTIVrrY.— See Israel, I. 23. 

OARABASION (1 Es 9“). — A corrupt name of one of 
those who put away their ‘strange* wives. It seems 
to correspond to Meremoth in Ezr 10*. 

OARAVAK.-See Trade and Commerce. 

OARBUKOLE . — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

OAROAS (Est 1^0). — One of the seven eunuchs or 
chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. 

OAROREMISH was the northern capital of the 
Hittite empire, but was probably also of consequence 
before the era of the Hittites, as it commanded the 
principal ford of the Euphrates on the right bank, and 
was therefore indispensable to travel and commerce 
in Northern Syria. It was shown by George Smith 
to have lain on the site of the modern Jerablus or Hie- 
rapolis. It was an obstacle to the march of the inva- 
ding Egyptians about b.c. 1600. Several Assyrian con- 
querors attempted to capture it. It was taken finally 
by Sargon in b.c. 717 (cf. Is 10®), after which it became 
the capital of an Assyrian province. Here Nebuchad- 
rezzar defeated Pharaoh-necho in b.c. 60.5, and thus 
ended the latest native Egyptian regime in Asia (Jer 46®, 
2 Ch 36«»). J. F. McCurdy. 

OAREFULNESS . — Careful and carefulness do not 
express approbation in the English of the Bible, as they 
do now. To be careful is to be too anxious, to worry. 
‘Be careful for nothing,’ says St. Paul (Ph 4»), and ‘I 
would have you without carefulness’ (1 Co 7”). Latimer 
says: ‘Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ Again, to be careless is not blame- 
worthy, meaning simply to be without apprehension, 
to fe^ safe, as Jg 18^ ‘they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.’ 

CARIA (6.W. of Asia Minor) is mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15*® as one of the districts to which the Roman 
Senate sent a letter in favour of the Jews in b.c. 139- 
138. It was free at that date, with its Inland States 
federated. The more important States, Rhodes, etc., 
are separately named. A. Souter. 

OARITES occurs in the Kethlbh of the Heb. text and 
margin of RV in 2 S 20», where the Kerl has Cherethites, 
and in RV of 2 K IP, where the AV has captains (RVm 
executioners). The Carites were possibly Phil, mercenaries 
from Oaria, as the Cherethites were from Crete. 

O ARMEL . — 1. A town in the mountains south of 
Hebron, in the territory of Judah (Jos 16®«). Here Saul 
set up a memorial of his conquest of the Amalekites (IS 
16«), and here Nabal (1 S 25*) and Uzziah (2 Ch 26»o AV> 
had property. It was the home of Hezrai or Hezro, 
one of David’s followers (2 S 23*, 1 Ch 11*7). it is 
identified with Kurmul, about 10 miles S.E. of Hebron. 
2. A hilly promontory by which the sea-coast of Palestine 
is broken, forming the south side of the bay of Acca, 
It continues as a ridge running in a S.E. direction, 
bprderlng the pli4o Of Eedlftelon on the S., apd ^ngUy 
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joining the main mountain ridge of the country la ifts 
district round about Samaria. On this ridge was 
Jokneam, reduced by Joshua (Jos 12**). The promontory 
was included in the territory of Asher (19*®). It was 
the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18), and hither after 
Elijah's translation Elisha oame on the way to Samaria 
(2 K 2*®). Elisha was for a time established here (4*®). 
The fruitfulness of Carmel is alluded to (Is 83® 35», 
Am 1*); it was wooded (Mic 7^*), a fact which made It a 
good hiding-place (Am 9®). The head of the Shulammite 
is compared to Carmel (Ca 7®). 

The mountain seems from a very early period to have 
been a place of sanctity. In the list of Tahutmes m. 
of places conquered by him in Palestine, Maspero sees 
in one name the words Rosh Kodsut ‘holy headland,’ 
referring to Carmel. The site was probably chosen for 
the sacrifice whereby the claims of Baal and Jehovah 
were tested, because it was already holy ground. An 
altar of Jehovah existed here before Elijah (1 K 18*®). 
The traditional site is at the E. end of the ridge, but 
it is probably a mere coincidence that on the bank of 
the river Kishon just below there is a mound known 
as Tell el-Kasis, ‘the mound of the priest.’ Tacitus 
{Hist. ii. 78) refers to the mountain as the site of an 
oracle; the Druses hold the traditional site of the 
sacrifice of Elijah sacred; and the mountain has 
given its name to the Carmelite order of friars. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

OARUI. — 1. A Judahite, the father of Achan (Jo8 7‘ **, 
1 Ch 27). 2. The Carmi of 1 Ch 4‘ should probably be 
corrected to Ohelubai, i.e. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch 2® »"). 3. The 
eponym of a Reubenite family (Gn 46®, Ex 6^®, 1 Ch 6*), 
the Oarmites of Nu 26®. 

OARMONIAMS (2 Es 15®®, AV Garmanians).— A people 
occupying an extensive district north of the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, between Persis on the west and 
Gedrosia on the east. They are said to have resembled 
the Medes and Persians in customs and language. 
The name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman, In the above verse the reference is probably 
to Sapor I. (a.d. 240-273), the founder of the 8a.s8anid 
dynasty, who, after defeating Valerian, overran Syria, 
and destroyed Antioch. 

OARKAIM, 1 Mac 5» «* **, and Oamion, 2 Mac 
12*J- ** (RVm Oamain). — The ancient Ashterotb- 
karnaim (wh. me). 

OARKELIAK.— See Agate under Jewels. 

OARNION. — See Carnaim. 

CAROB (Lk 15>®) RVm.— See Husks. 

CARPENTER. — See Arts and Crafts, 5 1* 

OARPUS. — An inhabitant of Troas, with whom St. 
Paul stayed, probably on his last journey to Rome 
(2 Ti 4‘»). The name is Greek, but we have no means of 
proving his nationality. 

CARRIAGE. — This word is always used in the AV 
in the literal sense of ‘something carried,’ never in the 
modern sense of a vehicle used for carrying. Thus 
Ac 2l»® *we took up our carriages’ (RV ‘baggage’). 

CAR8HENA. — One of the wise men or counsellors 
of king Ahasuerus (Est H<). 

CART, WAGON. — The cart, like the chariot, is an 
Asiatic Invention. The earliest wheeled carts show a 
light framework set upon an axle with solid wheels 
(illust. in Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. (18781, 1. 249). The 
type of cart In use under the Heb. monarchy may 
be seen In the Assyrian representation of the siege of 
Lachish (Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, ll. pi. 28), 
where women captives and their children are shown 
seated in wagons with a low wooden body (cf. I 8 6^®), 
furnished with wheels of 6 and 8 spokes. They were 
drawn by a pair of oxen (Nu 7*- *) — exceptionally 
by two cows (18 6*- -«)— yoked to a pole which passed 
between them, and weie .:;ad tor the transport ol 
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persons (Gn 46«®^ ) and goods (Nu Tc.), including sheaves 
of grain to the threshing-floor (Am 2‘*). The rendering 
‘covered wagons' (Nu 7®) Is doubtful. For the thresh- 
ing-wagon, see Agriculture, § 3. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OAS1SMBHT.--Only Pr 7‘ AV; RV ‘lattice,' as 
Jg 6**, where the same word is used in both places 
parallel to ‘window.’ Cf. also the Heb. text of Sir 42‘» 
' Let there be no lattice to the room where thy daughter 
dwells.* See, further, House, § 7. 

OASIPHIA.— A settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Ahava (wh. see) in North Babylonia (Ezr 8‘7), whose 
site has not been identified. J. F. McCurdy. 

OASLTTHIM.— A name occurring in Gn 10>S 1 Ch 1‘* 
in connexion with the names of other peoples there 
spoken of as descended from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim 
and Philistines. 

GA8PHOB (1 Mac 6«> », AY Gasphon; 2 Mac 12^» 
Oaipln). — Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 

0AS8IA.— 1. ot’ddaA, Ex 30«. Ezk 27^«. 2. qetsi‘0th, 
Ps 45*. Both these words apparently refer to some 
kind of cassia wood. The cassia bark from the Cinna- 
momum cassia is very similar in smell and properties 
to cinnamon (wh. see). E. W. G. Masterman, 

0A8TANET. — See Music and Musical Instruments. 

0A8TLE.— 1. In Gn 25‘«. Nu 311°. 1 Ch 6 m, an 
obsolete, if not erroneous, rendering in AV of a word 
denoting a nomad ‘encampment’ (so RV). 

2. In 1 Ch 11‘ AV speaks of the ‘castle’ of Zion, 
the citadel or acropolis of the Jebusite city, but RV 
renders as in 2 8 6^- ® ‘ stronghold.' A different word 
(birah) is used of the castle or fort which in Nehemiah’s 
day defended the Temple (Neh 2* 7*), and of the fortified 
royal residence of the Persian kings at Susa (Neh 
Est 1* etc.; RV ‘palace/ inarg. ‘castle’). The fortress 
in Jerusalem to which the authors of the books of 
Maccabees and Josephus give the name of Acra, is 
termed ‘the castle' in 2 Mac 4*’ 6‘ AV, where 
RV has throughout 'citadel* (so also 1 Mac and 
elsewhere). See, further. City, Fortification and 
Sieobcrapt, § 4. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OA8TOR AKD POLLUX. — See Dioscuri. 

OAT. — This animal is mentioned only in the Apocr. 
<Ep. Jer V [Or. •‘I), There are two species of wild cat 
in the Holy Land. 

OATERPILLAR. — See Locust. 

OATHOLIO EPISTLE8.— The title of ‘Catholic* 
was given by the early Church to the seven Epistles 
which bear the names of James. Peter, Jude, and John. 
There is much uncertainty os to the meaning of the 
title. Perhaps the most probable explanation is that 
this group of Epistles was looked upon as addressed 
to the Church generally, while the Pauline Epistles 
were written to particular churches and were called 
forth by local circumstances. 

OATHUA (1 Es 5*0). — One of the heads of families 
of Temple servants who returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity. It appears to correspond to Oiddel in Ezr 
cf. Neh 7«. 

CATTLE. — The word commonly used in OT is miqneh, 
meaning primarily possessions or wealth — oxen, camels, 
sheep, and goats being the only wealth of peoples in a 
nomadic stage of civilization. It includes sometimes 
horses and asses, e.g. Ex 9*, Job 1*. The word is also 
sometimes rendered ‘possessions* (e.g. Ec 2Di 'flocks’ 
(Ps 78*«), and * herds ’ (Gn 47**). For other words rendered 
in £V 'cattle,* see Beast. See also Ox, Sheep, 
Shepherd, etc. E. W. Q. Mastbrman. 

OAUDA (AV wrongly Olauda; now Oaudho) is an 
Island off the 8. coast of Crete. St. Paul’s ship, sailing 
from Myra to Rome, shortly after rounding Cape Matala 
was making In a W.N.W. direction nrhan a sudden 


strong wind coming from E.N.E. drove it along at a 
rapid rate for about 23 miles, till it got under the lee of 
Cauda (Ac 27‘*). Such a change of wind is frequent 
there at the present day. A. Souter. 

GAUL. — The Eng. word ‘caul’ is used (1) in Is 8** 
for a veil of net-work. (2) In Ex 29**, Lv 3*- >» 
49 74 gie. » gio. 19 for the fatty mass at the 
opening of the liver (wh. see). (3) In Hos 13* for the 
pericardium. 

CAUSEY. — This Eng. word was used in the original 
edition of AV in 1 Ch 26**- »», and in the margin of 
Pr 15** and Is 7*. It is now found only in Pr 16»* marg., 
being changed in modern editions in the other places 
into causeway. The Heb. word is literally ‘a raised 
way,* and is used of a public road, but never of a 
street in a city. The word ‘causey* is still used in 
Scotland for the raised footpath by the side of a road or 
street. 

CAVE. — The soft limestone hills of Palestine abound 
in caves, natural and artificial; and these must have 
attracted attention from a very early period. The 
aboriginal race of Horites were cave-dwellers, and the 
excavation at Gezer has revealed remains of a probably 
analogous race in W. Palestine. Lot (Gn 19*«) and 
David (1 S 22* etc.) dwelt for a time in caves; and 
their use as places of hiding and refuge is illustrated 
by many passages, e.g., Jos 10*«, Jg 6*, 1 K 18* etc. 
Caves were also used, at all periods in the history of 
Palestine, for sepulture, as in the case of Machpelah 
(Gn 23). Probably the most remarkable series of caves 
yet discovered in Palestine are the great labyrinths 
tunnelled in the hills round Beit Jibrin; one of these, 
in Tell Sandakannah, contains sixty chambers, united 
by doors and passages, and groups containing fourteen 
or fifteen chaml)ers are quite common in the same hill. 
Another artificial cave near Beit Jibrin contains a hall 
80 ft. high and 400 ft. long; it has now fallen in. Other 
groups of caves, only less extensive, occur in various 
parts of Palestine on both sides of the Jordan. Little 
or nothing is known about the history of these great 
excavations; no definite information about their origin 
has yet been yielded by them, so far as they have been 
scientifically explored. R. A. S. Macauster. 

CEDAR (erez).— The finest of the trees of Lebanon, 
the principal constituent of its ‘glory’ (Is 35* 60‘*); 
It was noted for its strength (Ps 29*), its height (2 K 19“) 
and its majesty (1 K 4**, 2 K 14*, Zee ID* *). Its 
wood was full of resin (Ps 104‘*), and, largely on that 
account, was one of the most valuable kinds of timber 
for building, e.specially for Internal fittings. It was 
exceedingly durable, being not readily infected with 
worms, and took a high polish vcf. 1 K 10*^, Ca 1** 
Jer 22‘*). It was suitable, too, for carved work 
(Is 44‘* “). In all these respects the * cedar of Lebanon* 
(Cedrus Libani) answers to the requirements. Though 
but a dwart in comparison with the Indian cedar, it is 
the most magnificent tree in Syria: it attains a height 
of from 80 to 100 feet, and spreads out its branches 
horizontally so as to give a beautiful shade (Ezk 31*) 
it is evergreen, and has characteristic egg-shaped cones. 
The great region of this cedar is now the Cilician Taurus 
Mountains beyond Merslna, but small groves survive 
in places in the Lebanon. The most famous of these 
is that at Kadiska, where there are upwards of 400 
trees, some of great age. In a few references erez does 
not mean the Cedrus Libani, but some other conifer. 
This is specially the case where ‘cedar- wood* is used 
In the ritual of cleansing after defilement by contact 
with a leper (Lv 14^) or a dead body (Nu 19*). Prob- 
ably erez here is a species of juniper, Juniperus Sabina, 
which grows in the wilderness. The reference in Nu 24» 
to ‘cedar trees beside the waters’ can hardly apply 
to the Lebanon cedar, which flourishes best on bare 
mountain slopes. E. W. G. Mabtbrman. 
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OEDROK.—See Kidaon. 

OKILED, CEILING . — See ClELED, ClEUNQ. 

CELLAR. — See House. 

OENOHREiB (AV Cevrhrea is wrong) was the 
southern harbour of Corinth, and was on the Saronic 
Gulf about 7 miles E. of Corinth. It was a mere village, 
and existed solely for the transit of goods to and from 
Corinth. Thence St. Paul set sail for Syria (Ac 18»*). 
Phmbe, the lady commended for her service to the 
church here (Ro 16‘). carried St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Rome. A. SouTER. 

OEKDEBiEUS. — A general of Antiochus vii. Sidetes, 
who was given t’le command of the sea-coast, and sent 
with an army into Palestine in order to enforce the 
claims of Antiochus against Simon Maccabseus. In a 
battle which took place in a plain not far from Modin 
the Jews gained a complete victory ov^er Cendebseus, 
and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron and the neigh- 
bourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 15** 16®; cf. Jos. Ant. 
xm. vii. 3). 

OENSER. — See Firepan, Incense. 

CENSUS. — See Quiriniur. 

CENTURION.— A centurion was a Roman military 
officer, corresponding In the number of infantry com- 
manded by him (100) to the modern ‘captain,’ but 
In his status like our non-com mis.sioned officers. The 
passage to the higher ranks was even more difficult 
in his case than it is amongst our non-commissioned 
officers. However, the chief centurion of a legion, 
known as the ‘centurion of the first (chief) pike,’ was 
sometimes promoted to the equestrian order. The 
Capernaum centurion (Mt 7*-*®) was probably 

in Herod’s army, not in the Roman army strictly so 
called. Some of those mentioned in the NT were on 
special service in command of their units, and separated 
'rom the cohorts or legions of which they formed a part. 

A. SoUTER. 

CEPHAS. — See Peter. 

CHABRIS. — One of the three rulers of BethuUa 
4Jth 6w 10«). 

CHADIASAI (AV ‘they of Chadias*, 1 Es 5*<».)— 
They are mentioned as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerubbabel. There are no corresponding names 
in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

OHfiREAS (AV Choreas) held command at the 
fortress of Gazara, t.e. probably Jazer in the trans- 
/ordanic territory (see 1 Mac 5®-®). He was slain upon 
ihe capture of Gazara by Judas Maccabaeus (2 Mac 

CHAFF. — See Agriculture, § 3. 

CHAIN is used in two different senses. 1. Cnains 
for securing prisoners are denoted by a variety of words 
In OT and NT, which are also rendered by 'bonds’ or 
'fotters/ although the monuments show that ropes 
were more generally used for this purpose. 2. A chain 
of precious metal was worn as a sign of rank, as by 
Joseph and Daniel, or purely as an ornament. See 
Ornaments, § 2. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHALCEDONT . — See Jewels AND Precious Stones. 

OHALDAA, OHALDiEANS.— The Heb. Kaadim is 
generally rendered ‘Chaldees’ (Gn 11**), and in Jer 60*» 
24® 25^®, and often, is used for ‘Babylonian.’ 
The word Is derived from the Bab. name KaldU for the 
district S.E. of Babylonia proper, on the sea-coast as 
it then was. From u.c. 1600 onwards its capital was 
Bit Yakln, The people were Aramwans, independent 
and aggressive. In the time of BR<bylonian weakness 
they pushed into the country, and Merodach-baladan 
was a Chaidsean usurper. Nabopolassar was also a 
Chaldsean, and, from his time, Chaldasa meant Baby^ 
Ionia. The Chaldeeans were Semites and not the same 
as the Kasbdu, Kashrhu, or Kassites, who conquered 


Babylonia, and ruled it from the 13th cent. b.c. onwatda 
but they came through, and probably had absorbed a 
part of, the country to which the Kassites had already 
assured the name Kaahda. 

The name as applied since Jerome to the Aramaic 
portions of Daniel and Ezra is incorrect. The use of 
the term ‘Chaidsean’ (Dn D and often) to denote a 
class of astrologers is not found In native sources, but 
arose from a transfer of a national name to the Baby- 
lonians in general, and occurs in Strabo, Diodorus, etc. 
It can hardly be older than Persian times. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

OHALK -STONES (Is 27® only). — The expression is 
of much interest, as showing that the practice of burn- 
ing limestone and slaking with water was followed 
in Pal. in OT times. 

OHALLENOE. — To ‘challenge’ in the language of 
AV Is to claim, as in Golding’s tr. of Calvin's Job, p. 
678; ‘ lob neuer went about to challenge such perfection, 
as to haue no sinne in him.’ The word occurs In Ex 22®, 
in the heading of Is 45 * By his omnipotency he chal- 
lengeth obedience,’ and in Job 3® AVm. 

OHALPHI (AV OaJphi). — The father of Judas, one of 
the two captains of Jonathan Maccabams who stood 
firm in a battle fought against the Syrians at Hazor 
in N. Galilee (1 Mac ll^o). 

CHAMBER. — Now obsolescent, is used by AV in a 
variety of connexions wliere modern usage employs 
‘room,’ as e.g. ‘bed-chamber,’ ‘upper chamber,’ etc. 
See, generally, House. For the Temple chambers, see 
Temple. 

CHAMBERLAIN. —In OT the word occurs In 2 K 
23“ and reF)eatedly in Est., where the original is 
‘eunuch’ («drf«); but it is generally believed that this 
name is not to be taken always in a literal sense, and 
hence it is often rendered by the word ‘officer.’ In 
Esther, however, the chamberlain evidently belongs 
to that class of persons who are entrusted with the 
watchful care of the harems of Oriental monarchs. In 
NT at Ac 12»® it is said that the people of Tyre and 
Sidon sought the favour of Herod Agrippa through the 
mediation of Blastus ‘ the king’s chamberlain,’ showing 
that the office was one of considerable influence. The 
word occurs again In AV in Ro 16*®, but is rendered in 
RV more accurately ‘treasurer of the city.’ 
CHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH. — See Starr. 
CHAMELEON. — The chameleon (Chanweleon vulgaris) 
is a very common Palestine lizard. It may be found 
on hot days clinging with its bird-like feet and prehensile 
tail to the trees, or passing with slow and deliberate 
walk over the ground. It is remarkable for its marvel loua 
protective g<ft of changing the colour of its skin to 
resemble its surroundings, and for its eyes which, moving 
independently, one looking backwards while the other 
looks to the front, give it an unusual range of vision 
Even to-day it is supposed by the ignorant, as in olden 
times, to live upon air. In reality it lives on small 
insects, catching them by means of its long sticky 
longue, which It can protrude and withdraw with extra- 
ordinary quickness. Two words In Lv 11*» are rendered 
‘chameleon’ in the Eng. versions. In the A V kdack is tic 
translated, but in the RV we have 'land erooodilt* 
(see Lizard); while in the RV timhemeth — 'mole' in 
AV — is tr. ‘chameleon.’ Both renderings are very un- 
certain. See Mole. £. W. Q. Masterman. 

CHAMOIS izemer, Dt. 14®). — The tr. of zemer as 
‘chamois’ In EV and as 'camelopard/ i.e. giraffe, In 
LXX, are both certainly incorrect, as neither of these 
animals occurs in Palestine. Tristram suggests the wild 
sbe^p, Ovis tragelaphua, an animal about 3 feet high 
with long curved horns. It is well known to the 
Bedouin. E. W. Q. Maatbuman. 

CHAMP AXON.— This spelling in modern editions of 
AV has replaced champion (Dt 11*®, Jth 6D and charn^ 
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pian (Ezk 37» marg.) of the 1611 edition of AV. The 
word means an open plain. 

OHANOELLOR , — See Beeltethmus and Rehum. 
CHARGES OF RAIMENT (Gn 45“, Jg I4i2< , 2 K 6‘). 
— A literal tr. of a Heb. expression which not merely 
denotes a change of garments in the modern sense, 
but implies that the ‘changes* are superior, in material 
or texture or both, to those ordinarily worn. Hence 
‘gala dresses,’ ‘festal robes,’ or the like, may be taken 
as a fair equivalent. Gifts of such gala robes have 
always been conirnon in the East as special marks of 
favour or distinction. Cf. Dresh, § 7. 

A. R. S. Kennedv. 

0HANT7NEUS (AV Ohannuneus), l Es8<8.— A Levite, 
answering to Merari, if to anything, in the parallel list 
in Ezr 8i». 

OHAPHENATHA (1 Mac 12«).— Close to Jerusalem 
on the east. Unknown. 

CHAPITER. — Scie Temple. 

CHAPMAN. — A chapman is a trader, the word being 
still used in some places for a travelling merchant. 
It occurs in 2 Ch AV and RV, and also in 1 K 10‘6 
RV. The Amer. RV has ‘trader’ in both places. 

CHARAATHALAN (AV Charaathalar), i Es5 ^. — A 
name given to a leader of certain families who returned 
under Zerubbabel. But ‘Charaathalan leading them 
and Allar’ is due to some perversion of the original, 
which has ‘Cherub, Addan, Immer,’ Ihiee names of 
places in Babylonia, from which the return was made 
(Ezr cf. Neh 7«»). 

CHARAX (2 Mac 12‘^ RV ‘to Charax,* AV ‘to 
Characa'). — East of Jordan, and apparently in the 
land of Tob. Unknown. 

CHAREA, 1 Es 6»-Harsha, Ezr 2”, Neh 7^. 

CHARGER. — An obsolete word for a large flat dish 
on which meat was served. The Amer. RV every- 
where substitutes ‘platter,’ e.g, Nu 7'* , Mt 14* and 
parallels. 

CHARIOT. — The original home of the chariot was 
Western Asia, from which it pa.ssed to Egypt and 
other countrie.s. In OT chariots are associated mainly 
with war-like operations, although they also appear 
not infrequently a.s the ‘carriages,’ .so to say, of kings, 
princes, and high dignitaries (Gn 50«, 2 K 5®, Jer 17®; 
cf. Ac 8**^- the case of the Ethiopian eunuch) in times 
of peace. When royal personages drove in state, 
they were preceded by a body of ‘runners’ (2 S 15‘, 

1 K B). 

The war chariot appears to have been introduced 
among the Hebrews by David (2 S 8* LXX), but it did 
not become part of the organized military equipment 
of the State till the reign of Solomon. This monarch 
is said to have organized a force of 1400 chariots (IK 10®, 

2 Ch V*), w^hich he distributed among the principal 
cities of his realm (1 K 9‘» 10«). At this time, also, 
a considerable trade sprang up in connexion with the 
importation of chariots and horses. It was not from 
Egypt, however, wdiich was never a horse-breeding 
country, that the.se were Imported as stated in the 
corrupt text of 1 K 10**^', but from two districts of 
Asia Minor, in the region of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
named Musii and Kue (see Skinner, Cent. Bible, in lac.). 
In the following verse a chariot from Musri is said to 
have cost 600 shekels of silver (.see Money), and a horse 
150, but the Gr. text gives 100 shekels and 50 shekels 
respectively. Similarly in 2 K 7* the reference is 
to the chariotry of the Hittltes and their allies of 
Musri. 

Until the Macedonian period, when we first hear of 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13®). the war chariot 
of antiquity followed one general type, alike among 
the Assyrians and the Egyptians, the Hittites and the 
Syrians. It consisted of a light wooden body, which 


was always open behind. The axle, fitted with stout 
wheels with 6 or 8 spokes (for the Heb. terms see I K 7®), 
was set as far back as possible for the sake of greater 
steadiness, and consequently a surer aim. The pole was 
fixed into the axle, and after passing beneath the floor 
of the chariot was bent upwards and connected by a 
band of leather to the front of the chariot. The horses, 
two in number, were yoked to the pole. Traces were 
not used. In Assyrian representations a third horse 
sometimes appears, evidently as a reserve. The body 
of the chariot naturally received considerable decora- 
tion, for which, and for other details, reference may be 
made to Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp. (1878), i. 224-241, 
and Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies (1864), ii. 1-21, 
where numerous illustrationss are also given. The 
‘chariots of iron' of the ancient Canaanites (Jos 17‘*, 
Jg D» 4») were chariots of which the woodwork was 
strengthened by metal plates. 

In Egypt and Assyria the normad number of the 
occupants of a war chariot was two — the driver, who 
was often armed with a whip, and the combatant, an 
archer whose bow-case and quiver were usually attached 
to the right-hand side of the car. Egyptian repre- 
sentations of Hittite chariots, however, show three 
occupants, of whom the third carries a shield to protect 
his comrades. This was almost certainly the practice 
among the Hebrews also, since a frequently recurring 
military term, shailsh, signifies ‘the third man,’ pre- 
sumably in such a chariot. 

Mention may be made, finally, of the chariots set 
up at the entrance to the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
were destroyed by Josiah. They were doubtless dedi- 
cated originally to J", although they are termed by the 
Hebrew historian ‘chariots of the sun’ (2 K 23"), 
their installation having been copied from the Baby- 
lonian custom of representing Shamash, the sun-god, 
riding in a chariot. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHARITY. — The word ‘charity’ never occurs 
in AV in the sense of almsgiving, but' always with 
the meaning of love. It comes from the Vulg. caritas, 
which was frequently used to tramslate the Greek agap^, 
probably becau.se amor had impure associations, and 
because dilectio (which is sometimes so used ) was scarcely 
strong enough. Wyclif followed the Vulg., as did 
afterwards the Rhemlsh translators. Tindale and the 
Genevan Version preferred ‘love’; but in the Bi.shops’ 
Bible ‘charity ’ was again often used, and the AV followed 
the Bi.shops in this. In the RV, however, ‘charity’ 
never occurs, the Gr. agapi being everywhere rendered 
‘love.’ 

For Feast of Charity (Jude AV) see Love Feast. 

CHARM . — See Amulets and Charms; and Magic 
Di\tnation and Sorcery. 

CHARMS (1 Es 5®).— Called Harim, Ezr 2»», Neh7«- 
The form in 1 Es. is derived from the Heb., and not 
from the Gr. form in the canonical books. 

CHARMIS (Gn 46»). — Son of Melchiel, one of three 
rulers or elders of Bethulia (Jth 6>* 8»o 10«). 

CHASE. — See Hunting. 

CHA8EBA (1 Es 6"). — There is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

CHASTITY. — See Crimes and Punishments, and 
Marriage. 

CHEBAR. — A canal in Babylonia (Ezk ) beside 
which the principal colony of the first Exile of Judah 
was planted. It has been identified by the Pennsylvania 
expedition with the canal Kabaru, named in cuneiform 
documents of the time of Artaxerxes i. It apparently 
lay to the east of Nippur. The name means ‘great 
Hence for ‘the river Chebar’ we may read ‘the Grand 
Canal.’ J. F. McCurdy. 

CHECKER WORK. — A designation applied in IK 7" 
(only) to the net-ornament on the pillars before the Temple. 
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OHEDOB-LAOMKB.— An early king of Elam, who, 
according to Gn 14, exercised dominion over a con- 
siderable part of Western Asia. His vassals, Amraphel, 
king of Shinar, Arioch, king of Eliasar, and Tidal, king 
of Qoiim, helped him to defeat the Canaanite princes 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar, who 
had rebelled against him after having acknowledged 
his authority for twelve years. Chedor-laomer and his 
allies defeated the Canaanite princes in the valley of 
Siddim, and sacked Sodom and Gomorrah. But the 
story relates that they were in turn defeated by ‘ Abram, 
the Hebrew,’ who surprised them by night and recovered 
the spoil of Sodom and his nephew Lot. The name of 
Chedor-laomer is a purely Elamite name (Kudur-Lagamar 
or Kutir Lagamar), though it has not yet been found 
upon the inscriptions as that of an early king of Elam. 
But the recent excavations of M. de Morgan at Susa 
confirm the Biblical story, by revealing the considerable 
part which Elam played in the early history of Western 
Asia. L. W. King. 

OHS£K.'~The seat of health and beauty (Ca 5*>). 
To be smitten on the cheek was the climax of Insult and 
violence. That the command in Mt 5** is not to be 
Interpreted literally is shown by Christ’s own protest in 
Jn 18*». C. W. Emmet. 

OHBESX . — See Milk. 

OHELUi. — One who had married a foreign wife 
(Exr 10*0). 

OHXLLIAKS.—Probably the inhabitants of the 
town Chellus (wh. see). Cf. Jth !• 2*». 

0HBLLU8. — From the text (Jth 1“) this place is sup- 
posed to have been situated S.W. of Jerus. near Betane 
and N. of Kadesh and the ‘river of Egypt,' i.e. the 
Wculy-el-'Ariah; but any certain identification is im- 
possible. 

OHELOD. — Jth reads, not as AV and RV ‘many 
nations of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to 
battle,’ but ‘there came together many nations unto 
the array (or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul.’ It is not 
certain whether the ‘many nations' are allies of 
Nebuchadrezzar or of Arphaxad, or whether they come 
to help or to fight the ‘sons of Chelod.’ Probably v,**» 
summarizes v.«‘; hence ‘sons of Chelod’ should be 
Nebuchadrezzar's army. But he is, in Jth., king of 
Assyrians, not Chald scans. No probable conjecture 
as to Aram, original has been made. 

OHELUB. — 1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4”). 
2. The father of Ezri, one of David’s superintendents 
(1 Ch 27«). 

CHELUBAI (1 Ch 2«). — Another form of Caleb. Cf. 
I Ch 2t»' <*, and see Caleb, and Carmi, No. 2. 

OHELUHI. — One of the sons of Bani who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10“ ). 

OHEMABIM. — In EV this word is tound only in Zeph 
I<; but the original of which it Is the transliteration is 
used also at 2 K 23^ and Hos 10>, and in both instances 
Ch^mdrim Is placed in the margin of AV and RV. 
Ch&mer, of which Chemdrim is the plural, is of Aram, 
origin, and when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable 
connotation. In the Heb. of the OT, however, Che- 
mdrim always has a bad sense; it Is applied to the priests 
who conducted the worship of the calves (2 K 23*, 
Hos 10*), and to those who served the Baalim (Zeph P). 
Kimchi believed the original significance of the verbal 
form was ‘to be black,’ and explained the use of the 
noun by the assertion that the idolatrous priests wore 
black garments. Others take the root to mean, ‘to 
be sad,’ the chumra being a sad, ascetic person, a monk 
or priest. 

OHEMOSH. — The national god of the Moabites 
(Nu 21**; in Jg 11** probably ‘Chemosh’ is a scribal 
or other error for ‘Milcom’ [wh. see], who held the 
tame position among the Ammonites). His rites seem 


to have included human sacrifice (cf. 2 K 3**). It was 
for this ‘abomination of Moab’ that Solomon erected 
a temple (1 K IV), later destroyed by Josiah (2 K 23»). 

N. Koenig. 

OHENAANAH. — 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7^0). 2. 

The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the reign oi 
Ahab (1 K 22‘», 2 Ch IS^o). 

OHENAKI.— A Levite (Neh 9*). 

OHEKAKIAH.— Chief of the Levites at the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 16** *t), 
named among the officers and judges over Israel 
(26*»). 

OHEPHAB-AMMOKI (‘village of the Ammonites,’ 
Jos 18^). — A town of Benjamin. Probably the ruin 
Kefr * Ana near Bethel. 

OHEPHIBAH (‘ village,’ Jos 18*«, Ezr 2*», Neh 7**). 
— One of the four Hivite cities which made peace 
with the Hebrews; re-peopled after the Captivity, 
having belonged to Benjamin; called in 1 Es 5** 
Oaphira. Now Keflreh S.W. of Gibeon. 

CHEQUER WORK. — See Spinning and Weaving. 

OHERAN . — One of the children of Dishon, the son of 
Seir, the Horite (Gn 36**, 1 Ch 1*»). 

OHERETHITES AND PELETHITES.—These were 
mercenary soldiers, who probably began to attach 
themselves to David whilst he was an outlaw (2 S 22* 
etc.), and .subsequently became the king's bodyguard 
and the nucleus of his army (2 S 8'* 15‘* 20’- *», 1 K 
1>* **, 1 Ch 18‘^). Benaiah, whom Josephus calls 
‘captain of the guard’ (Ant. vii. xi. 8), was their 
commander. They accompanied David in his retreat 
from Jerusalem (2 S 15‘*), fought against Absalom 
(2 S 20* ”), acted as Solomon’s bodyguard at his 
coronation (1 K !”• **). The Cherethites were a 
Philistine clan (1 8 30**), dwelling on the coast (Ezk 
25**, Zeph 2*); and the name Prlcthilrs may have been a 
corrupt form of Philistines. Unwillingness to believe 
that foreigners stood so near the national hero led 
certain Jewish scholars to a.ssert that the two eJans were 
Israelites. The appellation ‘Cherethitc’ seems to be 
connected with Crete, aiul there is good ground (but 
see Caphtor) for the belief that Caphtor, from which 
Am 9^ says the Philistines came, is to be identified with 
Crete. The LXX of Ezk 25*«, Zeph 2* uses Cretans as 
the equivalent of Cherethites. J. Taylor. 

OHERITH. — The ‘brook’ by which Elijah lived 
(1 K 17*- *) was ‘before,’ i.e. on the E. of Jordan. The 
popular identification of Cherith with the Wady Kel* 
between Jerusalem and Jericho is unwarranted. 

OHEBUB (Ezr 2**, Neh 7«‘). — One of the places from 
which certain families, on the return from Babylon, 
failed to prove their register as genuine branches of 
the Israelite people. See Charaatoalan. 

OHERUBIM.— 1. The most Important passage fot 
determining the origin of the Hebrew conception of the 
cherubim is Ps 18*®. The poet, in describing a theophany 
of Jehovah, represents the God of Israel as descending 
to earth on the black thunder-cloud: ‘ He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly, yea, he soared on the wings of the 
wind.’ According to this pas.sage, the cherub is a 
personification of the storm-cloud, or, as others prefer 
to interpret, of the storm-wind which bears Jehovah 
from heaven to earth. 

2. We shall next discuss the part the cherubim play 
in the religious symbolism of the OT. In the Tabernacle 
there were two small golden cherubim, one at each end 
of the mercy-seat. U was these figures that Invested 
the ark with its special significance as an emblem of the 
immediate presence of Jehovah. Cherubic figures were 
embroidered on the curtain separating the Holy of Holies 
from the Holy Place, and on the other tapestries of the 
sanctuary. In the Temple two huge cherubim of olive 
wood, overlaid with gold, overshadowed the ark with 
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their wlngf* (1 K 6**-*»). Cherubic figures were also 
Tounrt among the other decorations of the Temple 
(1 K 32 . a&). In both sanctuaries they are figures 
of religious symbolism; they act as bearers of Deity, 
and are consequently emblematic of .Jehovah’s immediate 
presence. Hence we have the phrase ‘Thou that 
sittest on the cherubim’ (Ps 80‘ et al.). In Ezekiel’s 
inaugural vision (ch. 1) the four composite figures of the 
living creatures are in a later passage termed cherubim 
(10*). They support the firmament on which the throne 
of Jehovah rests, and in this connexion we again have 
them as bearers of Deity. In the Paradise story, the 
cherubim perform another function; they appear as 
guardians of the tree of life (On 3** J). A different 
version of this story is alluded to by Ezekiel (28‘< *®); 
according to this prophet, a cherub expels the prince of 
Tyre from Eden, the garden of God. In both these 
passages they r)erform the function of guardians of 
sacred things, and in view of tliis it is probable that, in 
the Temple and Tabernacle, they were looked upon as 
guardians of the contents of the ark as well as emblems 
of the Divine presence. 

3. As to the figure of the cherubim in the sanctuaries 
we have no clue, and Josephus is probably correct when 
he says that no one knows or can guess their form. The 
prophet Ezekiel and the results of Babylonian excava- 
tions assist us in solving the enigma. The prophet’s 
living creatures were composite figures, each having the 
face of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. We are not to 
suppose that these forms corresponded exactly to any- 
thing that the prophet had seen, but he worked out 
these figures in his gorgeous imagination, combining 
elements Hebrew and Babylonian. The native element 
is to some extent an un.solved riddle, but of the con- 
tribution made by Babylonian art there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The huge composite figures with 
human head, eagle’s wings, and bull’s body, which were 
placed as guardians at the doors of temples and palaces 
in Babylonia, supplied the prophet with the material 
for his vision. The writer of the story of the Garden 
of Eden had some such figures in mind. Basing his 
conjecture on Ezekiel’s vision, Schultz (OT Theol. li. p. 
236) imagines that the cherubim of the sanctuary were 
composite figure.^ with feet of oxen, wings of eagles, 
manes of lions, and human bodies and faces, standing 
upright and spreading their wings over the ark. This 
view is somewhat problematic. Cheyne and Dillmann 
prefer to associate them with the griffin, which so often 
appears in mythology as a guardian of sacred 
treasures. The fortner asserts that the Hebrew cherubim 
were of Hitlite origin. It is not correct to suppose that 
they were directly borrowed either from the Babylonians 
>r the Hittites, but the Hebrew imagination combined 
foreign and native elements as they were suited to its 
purpose. The derivation of the Heb. word from the 
Bab. kurubu, a de.signation of the steer-god, is, although 
advocatetl by Delltzscii, exceedingly uncertain and Is 
denied by Ziinmern. We are now in a position to judge 
the three theories as to the nature of the cherubim,— 
that they were (1 ) real, (2) symbolical, and (3) mythical. 
That they were higher angelic beings with actual exist- 
ence is now generally discarded. They were in reality 
creations of the imagination, the form being borrowed 
from mythological sources and afterwards invested with 
a symbolic meaning. 

4. In Jewish theology the cherubim are one of the 
three highest classes of angels, the other two 
being the seraphim and ophanim, which guard the 
throne of the Most High. They appear as youthful 
angels in Rabbinical literature. Philo allegorizes them 
as representing two supreme attributes of God — His 
''oodness and authorltv; he also mentions other views 
(for Jewish Ideas, cf. JB! s v.). The living creatures of 
the Apocalyptic vision are borrowed from FzeKiel’s 
Imagery. Starting with this passage (Rev 4^ ), and 
borrowing elements from Jewish theology , some Christian 
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theologians have incorrectly maintained that the cheru- 
bim of Scripture were auprarnundane spiritual essences. 

James A. Kelso. 

CHESALON. — Near Kiriath-Jearim on the border of 
Judah (Jos 15^®). Now the village Keala on the hill 
N. of Kiriath-jearim. 

CHESED. — One of the sons of Nahor and Milcah 
(Gn 22** J). He is obviously here Introduced into the 
genealogy of the Terahites as the presumptive fore- 
father of the Kasdim or Chaldaeans. This probably 
represents a different tradition from that in P, where Ur 
of the Chaldees (i.c. Kasdim) is spoken of as the dwelling 
place of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

OHESIL (Jos 15*®). — The LXX reads Bethd, probably 
for Beihul, as in the parallel passage, Jos 19\ and Chesil 
of MT is prob. a textual error. 

OHESTKUT TREE (‘arnidn, Gn 80*7, Ezk 31*. RV 
plane). — There is no doubt that the RV is correct. 
The chestnut tree is only an exotic in Palestine, but 
the plane (Arab, dilb) is one of the finest trees of the land. 
It attains great development; a wonderful specimen, 
which has a small room or shop within its hollow trunk, 
is to be seen in one of the streets of Damascus. The 
plane {Planus orientalis) peels its outer layers of bark 
annually, leaving a white streaky surface. It fiourishes 
specially by watercourses (Sir 24><). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CHESULLOTH (Jos 19^*). — The same as Ohisloth- 
tabor, Jos 19‘*. A place on the border of Zebulun. 
Now the ruin Iksdl at the foot of the Nazareth hills, in 
the fertile plain W. of Tabor. 

CHETH.— Eighth letter of Heb. alphabet, and as such 
used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 8th part, each 
verse of which begins with this letter. 

OHEZIB (Gn 38*). — See Achzib, No. 2. 

OHIDOH. — The name, acc. to 1 Ch 13*, of the 
threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead for rashly 
touching the ark (see Uzzah). In 2 S 6® the name is 
given as Nacon. No locality has ever been identified 
with either name. 

CHIEF OF ASIA.— Ac 19« ; RV ‘ chief officers of Asia' ; 
RVm ‘Asiarchs.’ See Asiarch. 

CHILD, CHILDBEN.— 1 , Value set on the possestioii 

of children.— Throughout the Bible a noteworthy 
characteristic is the importance and happiness assigned 
to the possession of children, and, correspondingly, the 
intense sorrow and disappointment of chUdless parents. 
Children were regarded as Divine gifts (Gn 4^ 33‘), 
pledges of God’s favour, the heritage of the Lord 
(Ps 127*). It followed naturally that barrenness 
was looked upon as a reproach, t’.e. a punishment 
inflicted by God, and involving, for the woman, disgrace 
in the eyes of the world. Thus, Sarah was despised by 
her more fortunate handmaid Hagar (Gn 16*); Rachel, 
in envy of Leah, cried, ‘Give me children or else I die* 
(Gn SOD; Hannah’s rival taunted her to make her 
fret, because the Lord had shut up her womb (1 S !•); 
Elisabeth rejoiced w^hen the Lord took aw^ay her 
‘reproach among men* (Lk 1»). *He maketh the 
barren woman to keep house and to be a joyful mother 
of children’ (Ps 113*), cries the Psalmist as the climax 
of his praise. The n^ward of a man who fears the Lord 
shall be a wife like a fruitful vine, and children like olive 
branches round about his table (Ps 128*). Our Lord 
refers to the joy of a woman at the birth of a man Into 
the world (Jn 16*D. Not only is natural parental 
affection set forth in these and similar passages, but also 
a strong sense of the worldly advantages which accom- 
panied the condition of parentage. A man who was a 
father, especially a father of sons, was a rich man; his 
position was dignified and influential; his possessions 
were secured to his family, and his name perpetuated. 
‘Be fruitful and multiply’ was a blessing desired by 
every married couple — for the sake of the latter part 
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Ot the blessing, the necessary accompaniment of fruit- 
fulness— * replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion’; for fatherhood involved expansion of 
property and increase in importance and wealth. 

2. The filial relationship. — The position of children 
was one of complete subordination to their parents. 
Gn 22, Jg 11’®, and the sacrifices to Molech of children 
by their parents (Lv 1«« 20* ^ 2 K 23J®, Jer 32“) 
Indicate that the father had powers of life and death 
over his children; these powers are limited in Dt 21**-**. 
Reverence and obedience on the part of children towards 
their parents were strongly enjoined (Ex 20^®, Lv 19’, 
Dt 27**, Pr 1« etc.). Any one smiting or cursing his 
father or mother is to be put to death (Ex 21‘* 

Any one who is disrespectful to his parents is accursed 
(Dt 17‘«). Irreverence on the part of children towards 
an older person is vi.sited by a signal instance of Divine 
Judgment (2 K 2** *♦), Several passages in the Book 
of Proverbs urge care, even to severity, in the upbringing 
of chUdren (Pr 3»* IS** IS® 22« 29'» etc.). The outcome of 
this dependence of children upon their parents, and of 
their subordination to them, was an intensely strong 
sense of the closeness of the filial bond, and a horror of any 
violation of it. A son who could bring himself to defy 
his father and break away from his home life was 
Indeed no longer w'orthy to be called a son (Lk 15‘®). 
The disobedience of Israel is bewailed in penitence by 
the prophet becau.se it apiK?ars to him like the most 
heinous crime, the rebellion of children against a 
loving father: ’Surely they are my pc^ople, children that 
will not err. ... In his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them, . . . and he bare them and carried them 
all the days of old. But they rebelled’ (Is 63*-*®). In 
this connexion some of the sentences in our Lord’s 
charge to the Twelve must have fallen upon startled 
ears (Mt 10’* »-38). Children were expected to follow 
in the footsteps of their parents and to resemble them. 
Hence such expressions as * Abraham’s children.’ which 
carried the notion of resemblance in character. Hence 
also the figurative use of the word ‘children’: 
’children of transgression* ‘children of disobedience.’ 
Phrases like these are closely connected with others in 
which the words ‘children’ or ‘sons’ are used in a 
spiritual sense conveying the ideas of love and trust 
and obedience. St. Peter speaks of ‘Mark, my son,’ 
In touching anxiety for their spiritual welfare, St. Paul, 
writing to the Galatians, addresses them: ‘My little 
children'; and St. John, in his Epistles, is fond of the 
same expression. 

3. The feeling for childhood. — Tenderness towards 
child life, appreciation of the simplicity, the helplessness, 
of children, affection of parents for their children, and 
children for their parents; all these are features of the 
Bible which the most superficial reader cannot fail to 
observe. There are many touching and vivid examples 
of and references to parental love. All the sons and 
daughters of Jacob rose up to comfort him for the loss 
of Joseph, but he refused to be comiorted (Gn 37»). 
‘If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved’ 
(43*’), is his despairing cry wnen Benjamin also is taken 
from him — Benjamin, ‘a child of his old age, a little one 
. . . and his father loveth him’ (44*®). Hannah 
dedicated her little son to the service of the Lord in 
gratitude for his birth; and then year by year 'made a 
little robe and brought it to him’ (1 8 2**). David 
fasted and lay all night upon the ground praying for 
the life of his sick child (2 8 12*«). The brief account 
of the death of the Shunamraite’s boy is a paasage of 
restrained and pathetic beauty (2 K 4*** ). Isaiah’s 
feeling for the weakness and helplessness of children is 
displayed In the mention of the words first articulated 
by his own son (Is 8’); and in his description of the time 
when the earth should be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, and little children, still dependent for life and 
protection upon their mother’s care, should, without 
fear of harm on her part, be allowed to play among 


wild beasts and handle the asp and the adder (ll®-®) 
Zechariah dreams of the hapi)y time when Jerusalem 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
(Zee 8*). The beauty of a child’s humble simplicity 
is acknowledged by the Psalmist, who likens his own 
soul to a weaned child with its mother (Ps 131*); 
unconsciously anticipating the spirit of One, greater 
than he, who .said that only those who became as 
little children should in any wise enter the Kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 18»), and who gave thanks to His Father 
for revealing the things of God to 'babes’ (Mt 11*^). 

E. G. Romanes. 

CHILDREN (SONS) OF GOD . — There are a few pas- 
sages in the OT in which the term ‘ sons of God ' is applit'd 
to angelic beings (Gn 6* ’, Job 1* 2* 38*; cf. Dn 3** 
RV). Once the judges of Israel are referred to as 
‘god.s,’ perhaps as appointed by God and vested with 
His authority (but the passage Ks very obscure; may 
the words be ironical?), and, in parallel phrase, as 
‘sons of the Most High’ (Ps 82*, cf. Jn 10«; also. 
Ps 29*. 89* RVm). 

With these exceptions, the term, with the correlative 
one of * Father,’ designates the relation of men to God 
and of God to men, with varying fulness of meaning. 
It is obvious that the use of such a figure has wide 
possibilities. To call God ‘Father’ may imply little 
more than that He is creator and ruler of men (cf. 
‘Zeus, father of gods and men’); or it may connote 
some pha.se of His providence towards a favoured indh 
vidual or nation; or, again, it may assert that a father’s 
love at its highest is the truest symbol we can frame of 
God’s essential nature anti Gotl’s di.sposition towards 
all men. Similarly, men may conceivably be styled 
‘children of God’ from mere dependence, from special 
privilege, from moral likeness, or finally from a full 
and willing respon.se to the Divine Fatherhood in filial 
love, trust, and obedience. It is, therefore, not siir- 
pri.sing that the Scripture facts present a varying and 
progressive conception of God as Father and of men 
as His children. 

L In the (/r. — The most characteristic vise of the 
figure is in connexion with (iod's providential dealings 
with His jieople Israel. That favoured nation as a 
whole is His ‘son.’ He their ‘Father’: it is because 
this tie is violated by Israel's ingratitude and apostasy 
that the prophets rebuke and appeal, while here, too. 
lies the hope of final restoration. Thus Hosea declares 
that God loved Israel and called His ‘son’ out of Egypt 
(Hos 11*, cf. Ex 4** ‘Israel is my son, my firstborn’); 
and, in spile of the Divine rejection otthe Northern King- 
dom (Hos 1* Lo-ammi, ‘not my iveople’), prophesies 
that It shall still be said to them 'ye are the sons of the 
living God’ (1*®). Bo too Isaiah; ‘I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me . . . Israel doth not know, my jveople doth not 
consider’ (I* *), In Deuteronomy the same figure 
is used (1** 8* 14* *), and in the Song of Moses (Dt 32) 
receives striking development. God is the ‘Father’ 
of Israel, whom He begat by delivering them from 
Egypt, nourished in the wilderness and established 
(vv.« *®*** *»); the pepple are His ‘sons and daughters.' 
His 'children* (vv.*®- *®). Yet they are warned that 
this sonship has moral implications, and may be forfeited 
by neglect of them (v.‘ * they have'dealt corruptly with 
him, they are not his children’); and the hint is given 
of the bringing In of the Gentiles through a sonship 
based, not on national privilege but on faith and obedi- 
ence (V.**, cf. Ro 10**' *» *»), 

Thus the relation is not merely formal but ethical, 
and on both sides. The Divine Fatherhood towards 
Israel is manifested In protecting and redeeming love: 
it involves the Divine faithfulne.s8, to which His people 
may make appeal in their extremity (Jer 81* 

Is 43* 63** 64*'**). The fact of Israel's sonship carries 
with it the obligation of filial response: ' a son honoureth 
his father ... if theit I be a Father, where is 
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honour?' (Mai 1«). But such response is, of necessity* 
not only national, but also, and first, individual; and 
the way is opened for a conception of God as Father of 
every man (cf. Mai 2‘®), and of all men as, at least 
potentially, ‘children of God.’ 

The Psalrna have been left for separate reference. 
For if the relijdon of Israel had really attained to any 
clear conception of (Jod as Father and of men as His 
children, it would most naturally find utterance in these 
compositions, in which we have at once the devoutest 
expression of the personal religious consciousness and the 
chosen vehicle of the worship of the conpregatlon. But 
the dominating conception is of God as King and of man 
as His servant. True, the Divine care for man and the 
Divine help are set forth under a wealth of imagery; God 
is shield, rock, fortres.s, refuge, shepherd, light, salvation, 
but not Father. Twice only is the name used of Him, 
not as appellative but in simile, to describe His tender 
mercies. He i.s 'a Father of the fatherless' (Ps 68®); 
‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him’ (103'3, cf. Is 66’3). Once the 
term ‘thy children’ is applied to ‘Israel, even the 
pure in heart' (Ps 73'® '); and in several passages the 
terra ‘ son of God ’ is used of the theocratic king, as 
representing ideal Israel (Ps 2’; see also Ps 89“- ”, 
2 S He 1®). 

It cannot, then, be said that in the OT we have a 
doctrine of men as ‘children of God,’ springing from, 
and developed under, a conception of God as essentially 
Father. Nor is it clear that later Judaism made advance 
towards this closer and more individual conviction of 
sonship. 

Bousset aflirm.s that ‘ the belief comes to light, more and 
more frequently the nearer we approach to Jesus’ own 
time, that God is the Father of each individual believer’ 
iJesua, p. 113, Eng. ed.). But against this may be set the 
judgment of Wendt: In tho later Judaism, down to the 
time of Jesus, there was by no means a development of the 
conception of God . . . inclining to a more prevalent use 
of the name of Father. The development proceeded rather 
in the way of enhancing to the utmost the idea of God’s 
transcendent greatness and judicial authority over men. 
According to the Pharisaic view, the moral relation of man 
to Giod was one of legal subjection’ (Teaching of Jesus, i. 190). 

The relevant passages in the Apocrypha, at least, leave 
the gulf unbridged between OT and NT (To 13G Wis5* 
14®, Sir 23* * 36** 51*“, Ad. Est 16*®), and nowhere does 
our Lord’s teaching appear in sharper contrast to current 
religious ideas than in relation to the Divine Fatherhood 
(e.g, Jn S®"-**). 

II. In the NT.— The outstanding fact is that in the 
self-revelation of Jesus Christ, as well as in His teaching, 
the characlctisdc name for God is ‘Father.’ He enters 
into full inheritance of the OT conception of the Divine 
power and transcendence, proclaims a Kingdom of God, 
and develops its meaning for His disciples; but the King 
is also Father, and the stress of Christ’s teaching on this 
side is not on the Kingship but on the Fatherhood of God. 
In what unique sen.se He knew God as * His own Father,' 
Himself as ‘Son of Go<l,’ we do not here inquire (see 
jBsuft Christ), noting only how simply, in the deepest 
experiences of joy or trouble, His faith uttered itself in 
the name ‘Father’ (Mt 11*® 26®®, Lk 23*®). But there 
Vas that in His religious consciousness which He could 
freely share with His disciples as ‘children of God': 
the faint and halting analogy of the OT became through 
Him a clear and steadfast revelation of the Divine 
Fatherhood, and of sonship, in its fullest sense, as the 
possible and indeed normal relation of human to Divine. 

1 . The 83moptic Gospels. —The essential and uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God appears in such sayings as 
\hat of Mt 6*®-**. and, supremely, in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Even when, as generally, it is in discourse 
\o the disciples that the term ‘your Father’ is used, it still 
connotes what is In God, awaiting in man that obedient 
tecognitlon which is sonship. It is the appeal of Christ 
to HU disciples against hypocrisy, unforgivingness, lack 


of faith (Mt 6»- *®- «); it stands as symbol of the 
Divine providence, forgiveness, redemption — in a word, 
of the Divine love (Lk 6** 11*®, Mk 11*®), and hence it 
gives the ground and manner of all access to God,-— 
‘Whensoever ye pray, say. Father’ (Lk 11*). 

If with Jesus the Fatherhood of God lies in His dis- 
position towards men, not in the mere fact that He created 
them, so the filial relationship is ethical. God is Father, 
men must become children. In the Synoptic Gospels the 
term implying generation — ‘child (children) of God’ — 
is not used, and the references to ‘sons of God ’ are few, 
though sufficient to emphasize the moral conditions of 
sonship. Thus, the peacemakers ‘shall be called sons 
of God’ (Mt 5*): love to one’s enemies has for its 
motive ‘ that ye may become sons of your Father which 
is in heaven’ (Mt 5*®, cf. Lk 6®®). But since sonsliip is 
virtually identical with membership of the Kingdom of 
God, these direct references must be supplemented by 
the many sayings in which the conditions of entrance 
into the Kingdom are laid down: it is the righteous (and 
what the term means is set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount) who ' shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father’ (Mt 13*®). 

2 . The Gospel (andl Ep.)of St. John.— In the Fourth 
Gospel (considered here rather than in its chronological 
sequence, for the sake of comparison with the Synoptics) 
certain element. s in our Lord’s revelation of the Father 
receive new empha.sis. 

(a) The unique Sonship of Jesus is the prevailing 
theme (Jn 1'* ** 20®*). Hence the Synoptic phrase 
‘your Father’ all but disappears. What it implies 
is not ab.stmt, but is to be reached through a rich un- 
folding of, and fellowship with, the personal religious 
consciousness of Jesus Himself, under the terms ‘my 
Father’ and, especially, ‘the Father.’ Only once does 
He siieak to the disciples of ‘your Father,’ when, after 
His resurrection. He links them with Himself as ‘ brethren* 
in the message, *I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God’ (Jn 20'*, cf. 14*®). 

(b) The sonship of the disciples is to be attained 
through Jesus Christ: ‘No one cometh unto the Father 
but through me’ (Jn 14®). What is exceptional in the 
Synoptics (Mt 11*®, Lk 10**) becomes the normal 
teaching of the Fourth Gosi>el: to see, know, believe, 
love, confess the Son, is the one way of access to the 
Father (Jn 14-17, 1 Jn 2*®). Moreover, the impulse of 
attraction to Christ i.s it.self from the Father (Jn 6** »®), 
and the Divine initiative, as well as the completeness 
of the break required with ‘the world’ and ‘the flesh’ 
(1 Jn 2'®, Jn 3®), is described as being ‘born anew,’ 
‘bom of the Spirit,’ ‘born of God’ (Jn 3»-» 1*®, 1 Jn 3®). 
In 1 Jn. the moral fruits of this new birth are set forth 
— righteousness, incapability to sin, love, faith in the 
Son of God, victory over the world (1 Jn 2** 3» 4^ 5*- *). 

These are the elements which combine in the con- 
ception of sonship in the Johannine writings: the 
actual phrase ‘chi’dren (not ‘sons’) of God’ occurs 
Jn 1*» 11®*, 1 Jn 3* * *0 5*. 

3 . The Epistles of St. Paul. — St. Paul speaks both of 
‘children of God’ and of ‘sons of God.’ His doctrine 
comprises the mystical and the ethical elements already 
noted, while it is enriched and developed by addi- 
tional features. In his speech at Athens (Ac 17*®) 
he for a moment adopts the Greek point of view, and 
regards all men as the ‘offspring’ of God. Apart from 
this, he — like the Fourth Gospel, but in his own way — 
connects sonship with faith in Christ: it is part of his 
doctrine of redemption, a status and privilege conferred 
by God upon men through faith in Christ, attested 
by the indwelling Spirit and His fruits. ‘Ye are all 
sons of G(k 1, through faith, in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3*); 
‘The Spirit himself bearelh witness with our spirit, 
that we are children of God’ (Ro 8*«); ‘As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sona of God’ 
(Ro 8**). It is as ‘children of God’ that his convaru 
have a moral mission to the world (Ph 2**). 
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The Idea of sonship as a Divinely conferred status is 
expressed by St. Paul under the Homan custom of 
* adoption' (wh. see), by which a stranger could be 
legally adopted as 'son* and endowed with all the 
privileges of the ‘child' by birth (Eph cf. Ho 8*»). 
The figure suggests fresh points of analogy. To the 
Romans, St. Paul makes moral appeal on the ground 
that in exchange for the ‘spirit ot bondage’ they had 
received the ‘spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father' (Ro 8‘®). In the passage Gal 3«-47 he likens 
the stalje of the faithful under the Law to that of ‘ young 
children' needing a ‘tutor’; ‘heirs,’ yet, because 
under guardians, differing nothing from ‘bondservants.’ 
The Law as ‘tutor’ has led them to Christ, in whom 
they are now ‘sons of God’; Christ has ‘redeemed’ 
them from the bondage of Law that they might ‘ receive 
the adoption of sons,’ and, because they are sons, ‘God 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.’ The spiritual sonship, open to all 
.believers, should be no stumbling-block to Israel, 
though to them specially belonged ‘the adoption’ 
(Ro 9<). It fulfils the typical distinction within Israel 
itself of ‘children of the flesh’ and ‘children of the 
promise’: by Divine election alone men become 
‘children of God,’ ‘sons of the living God’ (Gal 4**, 
Ro »). 

St. Paul further conceives of sonship as looking 
forward for its full realization. We are 'waiting for 
our adoption, to wit the redemption of our body ’(Ro8*»). 
As Christ was Son of God, yet was by His resurrection 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power’ (Ro 1<), 
so will deliverance from the ‘bondage of corruption' 
reveal the ‘sons of God,’ and all creation shall share 
in ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God’ 
(Ro 8^*-»). This ultimate realization of sonship is 
‘ to be coidormed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 8**, cf. 
1 Jn 3*). Finally, the greatness and the certainty of 
the future glory are set forth under the thought of 
the son as ‘heir’ (Ro 8»’, Gal 4>'7; cf. Eph !»<*»»). 

4. Other HT inters. — The opening chapters of the 
BpUtle to the Hebrews emphasize the greatness and 
finality of a revelation through the Son, who in stooping 
to redeem men is not ashamed to call them ‘brethren’; 
they are ‘children’ whose nature He shares, ‘sons’ 
who through Him are brought to glory (He 2’ *«). And 
at the close of the Epistle the readers are exhorted 
to regard suffering as the Divine chastening, which 
marks them out as * sons ’ and comes from ‘ the Father 
of spirits’ (12<‘«). 

If the Ep. of St, James suggests a universal view of the 
Fatherhood of God in the phrases ‘ the God and Father,* 
*the Lord and Father,’ *the Father of lights’ (Ja 1*^ 
3* V^), it also endorses the deeper spiritual sonship 
under the figure, ‘ Of bis own will he brought us forth 
by the word of truth’ (D*). The same metaphor of 
spiritual birth is used by St. Peter. In 1 P 1** this birth, 

i in James, is through the ‘word’ of God; in l» it Is 
attributed to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and is 
joined with the Pauline thought of an inheritance yet 
to be fully revealed. The name ‘Father’ appears as 
the distinctively Christian name for God — 'If ye call 
on him as Father* (P^). But the idea of sonship is 
not developed: the thought does not occur in the 
enumeration of Christian privileges in where the 
phrase ‘sons of the living God' is absent from the 
reference to Hosea, though found in the corresponding 
reference by St. Paul (cf. 1 P 2*o with Ro »). 

Finally, in Revdation we meet with this figure of 
sonship, with emphasis on Its ethical side, in the vision 
of the new heaven and the new earth: ‘He that 
overcometh shall inherit these things: and I will be his 
God, and he shall be my son’ (Rev 21’, cf. v.«). 

S 'W 

OHILDBEir, 80VG OT THE TBBIE.— See Apoc- 
jarPBA, p. 42^ 


CHILMAD 

OHILEAB. —The second son of David by Ablgafl, 
the widow of Nabal the Carmelite (2 S 3>). In 1 Ch 8^ 
he is called Daniel. 

OHILIAROH (Rev IQ's RVm).— See Band. 

CHILIASM. — A peculiar doctrine of the future, based 
upon a developed and literalized exposition of the 
eschatological pictures of the NT. It includes the 
doctrine of the Millennium (whence its name fr. Gr. 
chilioi), that is to say, the period of 1000 years between 
the resurrection of the saints and that of the rest of the 
dead, of the visible appearance of Christ to establish 
His Kingdom of risen saints and defeat an equally 
literal Antichrist, and of the Last Judgment. 

The germ of dev’^eloped Chiliasm is to be found in the 
teaching of the Apostles, and particularly in Rev. 20; 
but it seems to have had no great prominence in 
doctrinal development until the middle of the 2nd cent., 
when it spread from Asia Minor, particularly among 
the Jewish Ebionites. Justin Martyr believed in the 
earthly reign of Christ, but knew that some orthodox 
Christians did not. Papias describes the coming IGng- 
dorn with the extravagant imagery of the Jewish 
Apocalyptic. The Montanists were extreme chiliasts, 
but Origen opposed the doctrine. Augustine may be 
said to have given the death-blow to the chiliastic 
expectation in the early Church by his identification 
of the Church with the Kingdom of God on earth; 
and throughout the Middle Ages his view obtained. 

A revival of chiliastic conceptions came with the 
Reformation, when attention was again concentrated 
on NT teaching. The fanatics among the reforming 
sects, particularly the Anabaptists at Mfinstcr, expected 
the speedy establishment of Christ on earth, apparently 
taking some steps towards preparation therefor. The 
Augsburg and Helvetic Confessions, however, condemn 
Chiliasm, and the leading Reformers, while they ex- 
pected the spewed y coming of Christ, did not attempt 
to literalize descriptions of this event. Throughout 
the 17th cent, the chiliastic views again appear — a fact 
doubtless due. as in the time of the early Church and of 
the Reformation, to persecution. The view, however, 
was never regarded as strictly orthodox, although 
advocated by prominent writers on both the Continent 
and In England. 

In modern times Chiliasm has been championed by a 
number of prominent theologians, but particularly by 
sects like the Mormons, the Second Adventist.s, and, as 
pre-miilenarians, by many professional evangelists. 
There is, however, no uniformity in these chiliastic 
views, except as to the lx*lief in the coming of the 
Millennium (see Mili.knnium), in which all share. The 
opinions as to the nature of the Kingdom also range 
from extremely sensuous views like those of certain 
of the early Church Fathers to the highly socialistic 
views of men like Oetinger. At the present time, 
outside of the circle of the pre-mlllenarians, chiliastic 
views have little Influence, and the tendency is strong 
to substitute belief in social evolution, under the in- 
spiration of Christianity, for the cataclysmic establish- 
ment of a literal kingdom by Jesus at His second 
Advent Shailek Mathews. 

OHILION and Mahlon were tne two sons of EUmelech 
and Naomi (Ru 1‘ *). They married women of the 
Moabites— Mahlon marrying Ruth, and Chilion Orpah 
(Ru 4n>) — and after a sojourn of ten years In Moabite 
territory died there. Chilion means ‘wasting away.’ 
Mahlon means ‘sickly.* Neither of these names occurs 
elsewhere in the Bible. The two names occur In varying 
order in Ru 1» and 4», so that no conclusion can be 
drawn as to which was the elder. 

OHILMAD occurs in Ezk 27** at the close of the 
list of nations that traded with Tyre. The name has 
been thought to be the Aram, form of Charmande, a town 
on the Euphrates mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. 1. 
fi. 10). George Smith identified Chilmad with the 
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modern Kdlwddha near Baghdad — but neither of these 
conjectures has much probability. 

OHIMHAM.— Probably the son (cf. 1 K 2’) of Bar- 
zillai the Gileadite, who returned with David from 
beyond Jordan to Jerusalem after the death of Absalom 
(2 S 19’^* ). See, further, Gehutu-chimham. 

CHIMNEY.— See Hoi 'HE, § 7. 

OHINNERETH.— A city (Dt Jos 11* [in latter 
spelt Ohinneroth] 19^) which gave its name to the Sea 
of Ohinnereth (Nu 34”, Jos 12* 13*D, the OT designation 
of the Sea of Galilee. The site of the town is uncertain, 
but it follows Hakkath (probably Tiberias), and may 
have been in the plain of Gennesaret (cf. 1 K 15*®). 

CHIOS . — An island in the ^Egean Sea opposite the 
Ionian peninsula in Asia Minor. In the 5lh cent. b.c. 
the inhabitants were the richest of all the Greeks. The 
city was distinguished in literature also, and claimed 
to be the birth-place of Homer. Up to the time of 
Vespasian it was, under the Roman Empire, a free 
State. The chief city was also named Chios. St. Paul 
passed It on his last voyage in the ^Egean Sea (Ac 20“). 

A. SOUTER. 

OHISLEV (AV Chialeu, Neh 1‘, Zee 7D.— See Time. 

OHISLON (‘strength ’).— Father of Elidad, Ben- 
jamin’s representative for dividing the land (Nu 34*‘ P). 

OHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19^*. — See Chesulloth. 

OHITHLISH (Jos 15<®, AV Kithlish). — A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah. The site is unknown. 

OHITTIM (1 Mac V 8*) for Kittim (wh. see). 

OHIUN. — Am 5" (see Rephan, Siccuth). As 
shown by the appositional phrase ‘your god-star,’ 
this name refers to the Assyr. Kaiwanu, the planet 
Saturn (=«Nlnib, war-god), whose temple. Bit Ninib, In 
the province of Jerusalem is mentioned by the Egyptian 
governors of this city as early as b.c. 1450. The transla- 
tion of the word as an appellative (‘pedestal’) by some 
Is due to the vocalization of the Massoretes, who are 
supposed to have considered it a common noun. How- 
ev'er, it is far more probable that they, conscious of 
its reference, substituted for the original vowels those 
of the word shiqqUts (‘abomination’) — an epithet often 
applied to strange gods. N. Koenig. 

OHLOE (mentioned only in 1 Co 1“), — St, Paul had 
been informed of the dissensions at Corinth prob. by some 
of her Christian .slaves. Chloe herself may have been 
either a Christian or a heathen, and may have lived 
either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour of the latter 
is 8t. Paul’s usual tact, which would not suggest the 
invidious mention of his informants’ names, if they 
were members of the Corinthian Church. 

OHOBA (Jth 4«; Ohobai 15* noticed with 
Damascus). — Perhaps the land of Hobah (wh, see). 

OHOIR (Neh 12« RVra).— See Praise. 

OHOLA. — An unknown locality mentioned in Jth 15*. 

OHOLER Is ii.sed in Sir 31*® 37»® in the sense of a 
disease, ‘perhaps cholera, diarrheea’ — Oxf. Eng, Diet. 
(RV ‘colic’); and in Dn 8’ 11“ in the sense of bitter 
anger. Both meanings are old, and belonged indeed to 
the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

OHORAZIN.— A place referred to only In the de- 
nunciation by Chri.sl (Mt 11**, Lk 10**). It is with 
probability identified with Kerazeh, north of Tell Hum, 
where are remains of pillars, walls, etc., of basalt. 

R. A. S. Macauster, 

OHORBE (AV Oorba). 1 Es 5**-Zaccai, Ezr 2», 
Neh 7«. 

0H08AMJBUS (1 Es 9"). —It Is not Improbable that 
the Gr. reading is due to a copyist's error, especially 
seeing that the three proper names that follow Simeon 
In the text of Ezr 10>* are omitted in 1 Esdras. 

OHRIST.— See Jesus Christ, and Messiah. 

OBRISTIAN. —This name, from very early times the 


distinctive title of the followers of Jesus Christ, ocouni 
only thrice in NT (Ac 11“ 26*«. 1 P 4*#). 

1. Time and place of origin. — Our only information 
on this point comes from Ac 11*®. It was in Antioch, 
and in connexion with the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul to that city, that the name arose. It has some- 
times been suggested that the infrequent use of ‘ Chris 
tian’ in the NT points to a considerably later origin, 
and that the author of Acts had no better reason for 
assigning it to so early a date than the fact that the 
founding of the first Gentile church appeared to him 
to be an appropriate occasion for its coming into use. 
But apart from St. Luke's well-established claim, as the 
historian of Christ and early Christianity, to have ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first,’ his 
own non-employment of the word as a general designa- 
tion for the disciples of Christ suggests that he had no 
reason other than a genuine historical one for referring 
to the origin of the name at all. 

2. Authors of the name. — (l) It Is exceedingly un- 
likely that it was originally adopted by the Christians 
themselves. As the NT shows, they were in the habit 
of using other designations — ‘the disciples’ (Ac ll* 
and passim), ‘the brethren’ Ac 9*®, Ro 16** and con- 
stantly), ‘the elect’ (Ro 8“, Col 3**), ‘the saints’ 
(Ac 9»», Ro 12*»), ‘believers’ (Ac 5**, 1 Ti 4**), ‘the 
Way* (Ac 9* 19»). But in NT times we never find them 
calling themselves Christians. In Ac 26*« it is king 
Agrippa who employs the name. And though in 
1 P 4‘® it comes from the pen of an Apostle, the cx)ntext 
shows that he is using it as a term of accusation on the 
lips of the Church’s enemies. 

(2) It cannot have been applied to the followers of 
Jesus by the Jews, The Jews believed in *the Christ,’ 
i.e, ‘the Anointed One,’ the Messiah; and they ardently 
looked for Him to come. But it was their passionate 
contention that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ. 
To call His followers Christians was the last thing they 
would have thought of doing. They referred to them 
contemptuously as ‘this sect’ (Ac 28**, cf. 24* **), 
and when contempt passed into hatred they called 
them ‘Nazarenes’ (Ac 24®, cf. Jn 1*»). It is true that 
Agrippa, a Jewish king, makes use of the name; but 
this was nearly 20 years after, and when, In that Roman 
world with which he lived In close relations, it had 
become the recognized designation of the new faith. 

(3) Almost certainly the name owed its origin to 
the non-Christian Gentiles of Antioch. As these Anti- 
ochenes saw Barnabas and Saul standing day by day 
in the market-place or at the corners of the streets, 
and proclaiming that the Christ had come and that Jesus 
was the Christ, they caught up the word without under- 
standing it, and bestowed the name of ‘Christians* 
on these preachers and their followers. Probably it 
was given, not as a mere nickname, but as a term of 
convenience. Yet doubtless it carried with it a sugges- 
tion of contempt, and so may be compared to such 
titles as ‘Puritan’ and ‘Methodist’ ori^nally applied 
by those who stood outside of the spiritual movements 
which the names were meant to characterize. 

3. The spread of the name. — Originating in tills 
casual way, the name took deep root in the soil of human 
speech, and the three passages of the NT in which it occurs 
show how widely it had spread within the course of 
a single generation. In Ac 28*» we find it on the lips 
of a Jewish ruler, speaking in Csssarea before an audience 
of Roman ofiicials and within 20 years after it was 
first used In Antioch. A few years later St. Peter 
writes to ‘the elect who are sojourners of the Dis- 
persion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia’ (1 P 1*); and, without suggesting that 
’Christian’ was a name which the Church had yet 
adopted as its own, he assumes that it was perfectly 
familiar to the ’elect’ themselves over a vast region 
of the Dispersion; and further Implies that by this 
time, the time probably Nero's persecution (a.d. 64)« 
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to be called a Christian was equivalent to being liable 
to suffer persecution for the sake of Christ (4'«). It 
was later still that 8t. Luke wrote the Book of Acts; 
and when he says that the disciples were called Christians 
pTsi in Antioch (Ac 11“), he evidently means that this 
was a name by which they were now commonly known, 
though his own usage, does not suggest that they had 
even yet assumed it themselves. 

Outside of the NT we find Tacitus and Suetonius 
testifying that the designation Christian (or ‘ Chrestian’) 
was popularly used in Rome at the time of the Neronian 
persecution; while from Pliny, early in the 2nd cent., 
we learn that by his day it was employed in Roman 
courts of law. ‘Are you a Christian?’ was the ques- 
tion he was himself accustomed to put to persons 
brought before him on a charge of being followers of 
Christ. By the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom (soon 
after the middle of the 2nd cent.), the term of accusation 
and cross-examination has become one of joyful pro- 
fession. ’1 am a Christian’ was Polycarp’s repeated 
answer to those who urged him to recant. It was 
natural that those who were called ‘to suffer as Chris- 
tians’ should come to glory in the name that brought 
the caU and the opportunity to confess Christ. And so 
a name given by the outside world in a casual fashion 
was adopted by the Church as a title of glory and pride. 

4 . The meiming attached to the name .—The origina 
meaning was simply *a follower of Christ,’ The Anti- 
ochenes did not know who this Christ was of whom 
the preachers spoke; so little did they know that they 
mistook for a proper name what was really a designation 
of Jesus. But, taking it to be His personal name, they 
called Christ’s disciples ‘Christians,’ just as Pornf>ey s 
followers had been called ‘Pompeians,’ or the adherents 
of Herod's dynasty ‘Herodians.’ No doubt they used 
the word with a touch of good-humoured contempt — 
the Christians were the followers of somebody or other 
called Christ. It is contempt again, but of an intenser 
kind, that seems to be conveyed by Agrippa’s words 
to St. Paul, ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian 1’ (Ac 26*»). In 1 Peter a 
darker shadow has fallen upon the name. Nero has 
made it criminal to be a Christian, and the word is 
now one not of scorn merely, but of hatred and fear. 
The State ranks a Christian with murderers and thieves 
and other malefactors (cf. 1 P with v.‘®). On its adop- 
tion by the Church, deeper meanings began to be read 
into it. It testified to the dignity of the Church’s 
Lord— ‘the Anointed One,’ the rightful King of that 
Kingdom which hath no end. It proclaimed the 
privileges that belonged to Christians themselves; 
for they too were anointed with the oil of God to be a 
holy generation, a royal priesthood. Moreover, in Greek 
the word christos (‘anointed’) suggested the more 
familiar word chrestos (‘gracious’). The Christians 
were often misnamed ‘Chrestians* from an idea that 
the founder of their religion was ‘ one Chrestos.’ And 
this heathen blunder conveyed a happy and beautiful 
suggestion. It is possible that St. Peter hirastdf is 
playing on the word ‘Christ’ when he writes (1 P 2»), 
'If so be ye have tasted that the Lord Is gracious 
(chrestos), * And by and by we find Tertullian reminding 
the enemies of the Church that the very name * Chres- 
tians,’ which they gave to Christ’s people in error. Is 
•ne that speaks of sweetness and benignity. 

5. The nistorical significance of the name. — (1) It 
marked the distinct emergence of Christianity from 
Judaism, and the recognition of its right to a separate 
place among the religions of the world. Hitherto, to 
outsiders, Christianity had been only a Jewish sect 
(cf. the words of Qallio, Ac 18“- “), nor had the first 
Apostles themselves dreamt of breaking away from 
synagogue and Temple. But the Antiochenes saw that 
(Wrist’s disciples must be distinguished from the Jews 
and put into a category of their own. They understood, 
however dimly, that a new religion had sprung up on 


the earth, and by giving its followers this new name^ 
they helped to quicken in the mind of the Church it- 
self the consciousness of a separate existence. (2) It 
marked the fact, not heretofore realized, that Christi- 
anity was a religion far the Gentiles. Probably it was 
because the missionaries to Antioch not only preached 
Christ, but preached Him ‘unto the Greeks also’ 
(Ac 11*®), that the inhabitants discerned in these men 
the heralds of a new faith. It was not the way 
of Jewish Rabbis to proffer Judaism to Greeks in the 
market-place. Christianity appeared in Antioch as a 
universal religion, making no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile. (3) It is not without significance that it was 
‘ first In Antioch ’ that the Christians received this name. 
It shows how the Church's centre of gravity was shifting. 
Up to this time Christians as well as Jews looked to 
Jerusalem in everything as the mother of them all. 
But Jerusalem was not fitted to be the chief city of a 
universal faith. Paul saw this clearly — helped to it 
without doubt by hi* experiences at this very time. 
And so Antioch became the headquarters of his mis- 
sionary labours, and through him the headquarters 
of aggressive Christianity in the early Apostolic age 
(13111. i4rBi. 15m m. i8»» ). It served as a step- 
ping-stone for that movement, inevitable from the day 
when Christianity was first preached unto the Gentiles, 
’^'bich by and by made Rome, the metropolis of the 
vona vhc mo+her-cUy also of the universal Church. 
(4) The name marked the fact that Christianity was 
not the religion of a book or a dogma, an idea or an 
institution, but a faUh that centred in a Person. The 
men of Antioch were mistaken when they supposed 
that Christ was a personal name, but they made no 
mistake in thinking that He whose name they took 
to be Christos was the foundation-stone of this new 
faith. By calling the disciples Christians they became 
unconscious prophets of the truth that Christianity, 
whether regarded from the side of historical revelation 
or of personal experience is all summed up in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. J. C. Lambert. 

CHRISTIANITY — When the name ‘Christian’ (see 
preceiiing art.) hod come to be the specific designation 
of a follower of Jesus Christ, it was inevitable that the 
word ‘Christianity’ should sooner or later be used to 
denote the faith which Christians profess. The word 
does not occur in the NT, however, and first makes its 
appi^arance in the letters of Ignatius early in the 2nd 
century. But for ISOO years it has been the regular 
term for the religion which claims Jesus Christ as its 
founder, and recognizes in His Person and work the 
sum and substance of its beliefs. 

Christianity presents itself to us under two aspects — 
objective and subjective, past and present, world- 
historical and personal. It is a great fact of universal 
history, but also a truth of personal exr)erience. It is a 
revelation given from above, but also an appropriation 
effected from within. We must think of it therefore 
(1) as it was historically revealed to the world; (2) as 
it is realized in the life of the Individual. 

1. Christianity as a Historical Revelation.— In deal- 
ing with this part of the subject two opposite mistakes 
must be avoided. (1) First the mistake of those who 
confound history with dogma, principles with institu- 
tions. and read back into Christianity as a Divine 
revelation the later creeds and rites and orders of the 
Church. It was Inevitable that the Christian religion 
in the course of its history should clothe Itself In outward 
forms, but it is not to be identified with the forms It has 
assumed. In dealing with the subject, we are limited, of 
course, by the plan of this work, to the Biblical material. 
But apart from that, the view taken in the present 
article is that, in seeking to discover Christianity In its 
essential nature, we must accept the NT as our authority 
and norm, inasmuch as there alone we find the historioal 
record of the life and self-witness of Jesus Christ, and 
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ikiBO tke writings of that Apostolic group which moved 
in the immediate light of His manifestation as that was 
given not only in His life on earth, but in His death and 
resurrection and their extraordinary spiritual results. 

(2) On the other hand, we must avoid the error of 
those who, when they insist on going ‘back to Christ,' 
and demand the substitiition of the Christ of history for 
the Christ of dogma, assume that nothing that is super- 
natural can be historical, and that the Ciirist whom we 
find in the NT — the Christ of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection and the Atonement, the Qirist wlio wrought 
miracles and claimed to l)e the Son of God, and w'as so 
accepted by those who had known Him in the fiesh and 
subsequently knew Him in the Spirit — is not the Jesus 
of history at all. To this it can only be said here that 
tlte reality of alleged supernatural facts, like tlie reality 
of any other alleged facts, depends upon the evidence, 
and is not to be ruled out by any presuppositions. 
Further, that while from the nature of the case there 
is a dilTerence betwH'en the teaching of Jesus during His 
earthly ministry and the teacThng of the Apostles 
regarding the risen (‘hrist, the evidence of our Lord's 
own consciousness and history, even as w'e find it in the 
Synoptic Gospels, points to the correctness of the 
Apostolic conclusions about Him. We therefore hold 
that whatever Christianity is. it is not what certain 
modern writers describe as ‘tlu! religion of Jesus,’ but 
something very different; and that as it is not to be 
confounded with cluirchly dogmas and in.stitulions, it is 
just as little to be identified with an ethical theism based 
on the beauty of Christ’s cliaracter and the pure precepts 
of His Sermon on the Mount. Tlie men who were first 
called Christians (Ac ]1») had never seen Jesus or 
listened to His teaching, and the gospel that laid its 
grasp upon them and won for them this distinctive 
name was neither a hare repetition of the Master’s 
teaching nor a mere exhibition of His perfect life. On 
the contrary, it w^as such a go.spel as meets us in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the sermons reported in Acts — 
the gospel of One wlio not only lived a spotless life and 
spake as never man spake, but died for our sins and 
was raisKjd again for our justification, and was thert?by 
declared to be the Son of God with power. It is in 
accordance, therefore^, with the original application of 
the name ‘Chri.stian’ that in seeking for the meaning 
of the word ‘Christianity’ we should make full use 
of the Apostolic testimony regarding Christ. 

1. As a religion appearing in history, Christianity had 
Its historical relations and its historical roots, (a) It was 
related to all the old eOnuc faiths, and to every religious 
experience of vision and longing, of striving and despair, 
that the soul of man had ever known. The modern 
study of Comparative Religion is enabling us to realize 
this as It has never been realized before; but the NT 
makes the general truth perfectly plain. God speaks to 
man in the visible w'orid (Ko l*®), He writes His law on 
the natural heart He never leaves Himself without 
witness (Ac 14»0. And on their part men grope through 
the darkness after God (Ac 17”), being dimly conscious 
of the truth that they are also His offspring (v.»»). 
And so when Christ comes. He comes not only as the 
Light of the world (Jn 8^*), hut as the true Light which 
Ughteth every man that cometh into it (1*)— a state- 
ment which Implies tliat even apart from His historical 
manifestation in Judeea, the heavenly Christ was the 
Light and Life of all men, and that there Is a sense in 
which a soul may be ‘naturally Christian' as Tertullian 
•aid. 

(b) But while Christianity was and Is related to all 
the ethnic faiths, it was deeply rooted in the soil of the 
OT. In the pagan religions we find many anticipations 
of Christianity, but in Judaism there is a definite and 
Divine preparation for it. Law and prophecy, priest- 
hood and sacrifice all contributed directly to this result. 
&%. Paul declares that ' the law was our schoolmaster 
lo brlmg us unto Christ’ (Gal 3*<). The Evangelists 


draw attention again and again to the fact, so evident W 
every discerning reader of Scripture, that the prophets 
were heralds of the Christ who was to come The 
author of Hebrews shows us that the ministries of I'aber- 
nacle and Temple were examples and shadows of Christ’s 
heavenly Priesthood. In the Fourth Gospel we find 
Jesus Himself affirming that ‘salvation is of the Jews’ 
(Jn 4”); and in that very sermon in which He sets 
forth the manifesto of His own Kingdom, He proclaims 
that He came to fulfil and not to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets of Israel (Mt 6”). 

2. But notwithstanding its historical connexions with 

the past, Christianity was o religion absolutely new. 
The pagan faiths, so far from explaining its origin, 
serve rather to reveal the world’s great need of it 
St. Paul seized on this truth when he saw in the altai 
at Athens Inscribed ‘To an Unknown God,' an uncon- 
scious appeal to the Christian missionary to declare the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ (Ac 17”<* ). And even 
Judaism no more accounts for Christianity than the 
soil accounts for the mighty tree which springs out of 
it. While carefully relating Himself to Judaism, Jesus 
no less carefully discriminated betw'een the permanent 
and the passing in its Institutions. He claimed the 
right not only to give a fresh reading of its ancient law's 
(Mt 5*^®- ), but even to abrogate certain laws alto- 
gether (vv.“®- '*3® ). He set Himself not merely 

above ‘them of old time’ (Mt 5 passim), but above 
Moses (19’® !!. 222<ff 11 , Jn 6 » 2 ® ) and Solomon (Mt 12 « 11 ), 
Abraham (Jn ) and David (Mt 22<’® ij). It was 
this freedom of Jesus in dealing with the old religion 
that astonished His hearers; ‘ He taught them as having 
authority, and not as their scribes’ (7**^ ). More- 
over, His attitude of independence towards Judaism 
is illustrated by the opposition of the Jewish leaders 
to Himself. Ilis condemnation and cruciflxloa is the 
standing proof that He and His religion did not grow 
out of Judaism by any process of natural evolution. 
St. Paul sets the immense difference between the two 
faiths in the clearest light by his contrast, so fully 
worked out in Korn, and Gal., between the Law of 
Moses and the grace of Christ. And vt^ry soon in the 
history of the early Church there came that inevitable 
crisis which decided that though Judaism had been 
the cradle of Christianity, it was not lo be its nursing- 
mother (of. Fairbairn. Christ in Modern Theology, p. 62); 
that Christianity was not a mere spiritualized Judaism, 
but a new and universal religion recognizing no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, and seeing in Christ Himself the ‘all 
in all.’ 

3. When, with the NT as our guide, we seek for the 
essential features of objective Christianity, the following 
characteristics present themselves: — 

(o) It i.s a revelation of God through the life and in the 
Person of Jems Christ, Upon this the vast majority 
of those who call themselves Christians are practically 
agreed. ‘God was in Christ’ (2 Oo SA*); and in the 
human face of Jesus tht?re so shone the brightness of 
the Eternal Glory (4«) that he that hath seen Him hath 
seen the Father (Jn 14»). In His teaching Jesus re- 
vealed God to us as our Father in heaven; in His own 
tenderness and pity and boundless love for men He 
showed us what the heavenly Fatherhood really means. 
And so, as we read the Gosp^s, the assurance grows that 
in looking on the face of Jesus Christ we are seeing 
right into the heart of the invisible God, 

There are those, however, who, while fully admitting 
all this, yet hesitate to recognize in the historical Jesus 
a personal revelation of the Divine nature in human form. 
For them J esus as the Revealer has the worth of God without 
being Himself God. But this is not the Christ who is pre- 
sented to us in the NT; and if we fall short of the NT view 
of Christ, our Christianity will not be the Christianity of 
the NT. If, on the other hand, we take the Gospels and 
Epistles as our authorities, we must hold upon their ev*’ 
dence not only that ’Goo was in Christ,’ b^ut that He jo 
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await in Christ that Christ Himself was Qod; and that 
historical Christianity is nothing less than an immediate 
revelation of the Divine nature tnrough the incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

(&) Christianity is the religion not only of the revela- 
tion of God but of the redemption of man. The paganism 
that reared altars to an unknown God proved impotent 
to redeem human life from the dominion of evil (see 
Ro ), while the visions of the Divine that came to 
true Isr^ites only made them more deeply conscious 
of their sin and need (cf. Is 6»), The purpose of Jesus 
is announced in His very name; He came ‘to save his 
people from their sins' (Mt 1«). His own testimony 
runs; ‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost’ (Lk 19^®). St. Paul sets Christ before 
us as the Divine Reconciler and Redeemer. God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co cf. 
Ro 6‘®); He sent forth His Son that we might have 
.redemption through His blood, and might receive the 
adoption of sons (Gal Eph 1^). And it is the 
witness of the whole NT that Christ accomplished His 
work of seeking and saving, of reconciling and redeeming, 
by taking our sins upon Him, by suffering with men 
and for them, by dying at last on the cross the Just for 
the unjust, by rising from the dead and sitting down at 
God’s right hand to dispense those spiritual gifts and 
powers whereby we are enabled to overcome the world, 

(c) It follows from what has just been said that 
Christianity is the religion of perfected character. What- 
8ver may be the case with other faiths, Christianity 
permits of no divorce between religion and morality. 
It is not from the pains of sin merely that Jesus comes 
to redeem us, but from sin itself. In keeping with this 
He sets up an ideal standard of personal attainment — 
‘ Ye shall be perfect,* He says, ‘as your heavenly Father 
is perfect’ (Mt 5<*). Unlike the religions of the pagan 
world, Judaism was based upon a moral law of wonder- 
ful purity and breadth. But the law which Jesus gave 
and which His Apostles enforced is broader and loftier 
beyond comparison— a law for heart and mind as well 
as for the outward life, forbidding unreasonable anger 
equally with murder (v.*^ ), and unholy desire no less 
than adultery (v.*^^ ). Moreover, Christ not only en- 
joined this heavenly standard of character, but exem- 
plified it personally. It is not a theoretical ideal that 
He sets before us, but one that has been realized in a 
human life. The ethics of Jesus are the ethics of His own 
example; ‘the mind of Christ’ is the Christian’s in- 
dwelling law <Ph 2»). 

(d) Christianity is the religion of a regenerated society. 
It has the promise not of personal perfection only, but 
of the establishment of a Society pure, blessed, and 
world-wide. ‘The kingdom’ was the characteristic 
word of Jesus in proclaiming His message; and so both 
Mt. and Mk. describe His gospel as ‘the gospel of the 
kingdom’ (Mt 4** 9*. Mk l^^). And as the rule of a 
Divine King is the first implication of the word, the 
second Is the harmonious relation of the subjects of the 
Kingdom to one another. Love is the rule of the 
Kingdom (Mt ||, Jn 18»* iD; and love from its 
very nature is the fulfilling of all social law (Ro 13*' i®. 
Gal B^*), The Church which Christ established is the 
organization of this social Kingdom for moral and 
religious ends (Mt Ifii*'- IS^D. And when Christ’s 
people shall have been joined together in a perfect 
harmony of brotherly love and mutual co-operation, even 
»*s they are severally joined to Him who is their Head 
(Ro 12*. 1 Co 12W, Eph !«*• 4«<- 5»). there will come 
the realization of that perfect Society which Is variously 
shadowed forth in the NT under the figures of a Kingdom 
from which there have been cast forth all things that 
cause stumbling (Mt 13**)* a glorious Church without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing (Eph 6**^), a Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, ‘descendingout of heaven from God’ 
(Rev 21*®*'). 

II. Ohrlitiaiiit^ at a Fmonal Xatparltnea.—Chris- 


tianity Is not only a revelation in history, but q reality 
of personal life. Without Christians there would be 
no Christianity. What is it then that constitutes men 
Christians, and so translates the historical fact of the 
revelation of Jesus Christ into the religion which has 
lived through the centuries and surrounds us to-day? 

1. Here faith is the fundamental thing. Just as 
Christianity, regarded as a historical revelation, may all 
be summed up In the fact of Christ, so, when it Is con 
sidered as a personal reality, it may all be included 
in the faith that lays hold of and appropriates Christ. 
The whole effort of Jesus during His earthly ministry 
was directed to this end — to secure faith in Himself 
And when His death and resurrection and the expen 
ences of Pentecost had revealed Him to His followers 
in His fuller glory, faith in Christ crucified and risen 
became the first demand of the Christian preacher 
(Ac 3^** iisof. i 388 f. etc.). So much was this 
the case, that before the disciples were called ‘ Christians’ 
they were called ‘believers’ (Ac 5** 10** 16*, 1 T1 4*®), 
while others were distinguished from them as un- 
believers (Ac 14®, 1 Co 6* and passim). And as Christ 
had shown Himself to be. not the revealer of the Father 
only, but the bringer of redemption to sinful men, faith 
in Him came to mean specifically trust in Him as One 
who was able to meet the sinner’s greatest need — the need 
of redemption from sin. So St. Peter called upon the 
Jews in Jerusalem to repent and be baptized ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ unto the remi.ssion of sins' (Ac 2®*). 
So St. Paul in like manner, wlicn the Philippian jailor 
cried out in the night, ‘Wliat must I do to be saved?’ 
replied, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shall be 
saved’ (Ac 16*®- **) — words which contain In brief the 
essence of the Apostolic testimony as to the way of 
salvation. And when we would learn from the NT how 
the Christianity of those who have trusted in Christ Is 
to live and increase and be perfected, we find that it Is 
faith again, still clinging to Christ, that is the vital 
principle of the life which faith has begun. Through 
faith Christ dwells in our hearts (Eph 3*^). This is the 
secret of that abiding in Christ which secures His abiding 
in us (Jn 15<), and results in the fruitfulness that makes 
us worthy to be called His disciples (v.*). 

2. The next principle of the Christian life Is obedience. 
Between faith and obedience there is no opposition 
any more than between the roots of a tree and its fruits 
and flowers. And yet, in the one case as in the other, 
the secret spring of life and its outward manifestations 
mpy be distinguished and separately considered. The 
root of Christianity, as we have seen, is the religious 
principle of faith; but from that root there grows an 
ethical practice bringing life into conformity with all 
Divine laws. The actual conduct of professedly Chris- 
tian people has always served as the world’s rough test 
of Christianity. As applied by the world, it is a rude, 
imperfect test; for the obedience wrought by faith is a 
product far too fine and subtle to be fully Judged by ‘ the 
world’s coarse thumb and finger.’ The law by which a 
Christian walks is a law that it needs a Christian mind 
to appreciate. But though often roughly applied, the 
test of obedience to God is an unfailing gauge of what 
claims to be (Christianity. It was Christ Himself who 
said, ‘Therefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 
Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 7*®- **). 

3. The third great principle is love. For Chris- 
tianity is social as well as ethical and religious. It is a 
Divine Kingdom whose subjects stand in a definite 
relation not only to their King but to all their fellows. 
Now love is the proper attitude of every Christian to all 
those of whatsoever name for whom Christ died; and 
love binds men together as they are bound by nothing 
else. Even worldly kingdoms are beidnning to learn, 
through the gradual infiltration of Christian ideas into 
the general mind, that neither force nor irutual self* 
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Interest is the true bond of society* but the brotherhood 
of love. How to produce and secure such brotherhood 
remains the difficulty for the statesmen of the world. 
But Jesus, who first gave clear utterance to this great 
social law, also furnished the sufficient motive for giving 
effect to it within His own Kingdom. His love to them 
inspires His disciples to love one another (Jn 13“ 
and also to love all men after the example of the Divine 
‘philanthropy’ (Mt ||; cf. Tit 3<, Ro 5®). And so 
the faith in Christ which in the ethical sphere blossoms 
into obedience to God, fills the social sphere with the 
bloom and fragrance of a universal love to man. Thus 
onc^i more we are brought back to Him who is at once 
the object of Christian faith and its ‘leader and per- 
fecter’ (He 12*). And whether we think of Christianity 
as revealed or realized, as a historical manifestation of 
the Divine or a present human experience, we may 
justly say that it is all comprehended in Jesus Christ 
Himself. J. C. Lambert. 

CHRISTOLOGY . — See Person of Christ. 

CHRONICLES, 1 . AND n.— 1 . Position in Canon.— ' 

It is quite clear from linguistic and other considerations 
that Chron.-Ezr.-Neli. originally formed one book. 
As the first part of this large work dealt with a period 
which was already covered by Samuel and Kings, it 
was omitted, to begin with, in the formation of the 
Canon; while the latter part of the book, dealing with 
the ecclesiastical life of Jerusalem after the Exile, was 
granted a place. Only as the liturgical and ritual 
Interest became more and more strong was it seen that 
Chron. contained matter of special importance from 
that point of view. Hence the book was included in 
the Canon after Ezr. and Neh., which had originally 
formed its second and concluding portion. In the 
English Bible, which follows the LXX, the original 
order has been restored, but Chron. is the last book 
in the Hebrew canon. Its Hebrew name is Dibhre 
Hayydmim, i.e. ‘the Annals.’ The LXX entitled it 
the Paraicipomena, or ‘things left out,' a reference to 
the fact that Chron. contains much not found in the 
earlier narratives df Samuel and Kings. Our word 
'Chronicles’ is the Anglicized form of Chronicon, the 
name given to the book by Jerome in translating Dibhre 
Hayydmim. 

2. Aim. — The key to the understanding and estima- 
tion of Chron. lies in a clear grasp of its aim. It is 
not history, as we understand the term, but history 
rewritten from a late standpoint, with the intention 
of carrying back into a remote past the origin of customs 
which the writer considered to be vital for true faith. 
He is concerned with the history of Judah, and that 
history interests liim only in so far as it has special 
reference to the worship and institutions of the second 
Temple, This determines his choice of matter, and 
the treatment of such facts as he selects. The Northern 
Kingdom, politically so much more important than 
the kingdom of Judah, hardly comes within his range 
of view, and is referred to only when the narrative 
absolutely necessitates it. 

3. Oontantfl. — With this clue the contents of the 
book are easily grouped. 

(i) 1 Ch 1“9, Adam to the death of Saul. These 
chapters are filled mainly with genealogical tables, 
but even in these the ecclesiastical interest is supreme. 
Judah and Levi have the greatest space given to them 
(2«~4“ 6). 

(11) 1 Ch 10-29, from the death of Saul to the acces- 
sion of Solomon. 

(ill) 2 Ch 1-9, the reign of Solomon. 

(iv) 2 Ch 10-36, from the division of the kingdom 
down to the fall of Jerusalem, and the restoration 
edict of Cyrus. ^ ^ 

The material is most carefully chosen, with the object 
of bringing out the importance of Judah, the greatness 
It the line of David, the religious value of Jerusalem, 


and the position of the Levites. A comparison of th* 
narrative in Chron. with the earlier narratives of Samuel 
and Kings will do more than anything else to convince 
the reader of the pragmatism of the Chronicler. 

(a) Omissions in Chronicles . — The whole career of 
Samuel; the reign of Saul, except its close; the struggle 
David had to establish himself on the throne; the 
story of Uriah and Bathsheba; the story of Am non and 
Tamar; Absalom’s rebellion and David’s flight; the 
characteristically Oriental intrigues attending Solomon’s 
accession; his alliances with foreign women and his 
idolatries in later life; his struggle against disaffection 
and rebellion; practically the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom; — all these sections are omitted, 
with the view of suppressing what might be held to be 
discreditable to the religious heroes. 

(fe) The additions to the narrative show how the 
Chronicler’s thoughts ran. He gives, as we should 
have expected, full statistical lists (1 Ch 12) ; he describes 
at length matters that have to do with the gradual 
elevation of the sanctuary at Jerusalem (1 Ch 13. 16. 
16); he details the ordering of the Temple ministry 
and the genealogies of its members (1 Ch 22-29). Theif 
is a large class of additions connected with ritual, and 
especially with musical matters, a fact which has led 
to the suggestion that the writer was perhaps one of 
the musicians (2 Ch 5« « 7» • 13*-« 17® » 20i»* «). 

He so handles historical events as to make them bear 
out his particular theory of the working of Providence. 
To love God is to be blessed ; to sin against God is im- 
mediately to feel the pressure of His hand ; the religious 
meaning of particular events is pointed out to the 
wrong-doers by prophets of the Lord (1 Ch 10^» 

2 Ch 12* 13*-*» 16‘-« 16**» 20** 21‘®- >•-»). In 2 Ch 
the removal of the daughter of Pharaoh, whom 
Solomon had married, from the city of David to the 
house that he had built for her, is said to have been 
occasioned by the house of David ha^1ng become too 
holy because of the coming of the ark. The compiler 
of Kings assigns no such reason for the removal to the 
new house (1 K 3‘ 7» 9**). It was a stumbling-block 
to the later writer that so bad a king as Manasseh 
should have enjoyed so long a reign, and so he is described 
as latterly a penitent, although Kings has no thought of 
any such change (cf. 2 Ch with 2 K 21 and Jer 

15«). 

(c) Alterations have been made in the narrative with 
the view of removing what seemed offensive to the 
later age. Kings distinctly says that Asa and Jehosha- 
phat did not abolish the high places, although they 
did what was right in the sight of the Lord (1 K 15“ 
22«). Such a conjunction of well-doing with idolatry 
is incredible to the Chronicler, so he says that the high 
places were abolished by these kings (2 Ch 14® 17®). 
He finds it necessary to change several narratives in 
the interests of the Levites, who were not assigned so 
important a place in mattersof ritual under the monarchy 
as in the days wffien he w^as writing (cf. 1 Ch 13. 15 with 
2 8 6; 2 Ch 5« with 1 K 8*). According to the original 
account (2 K 11), Jehoiada was assisted in his rebellion 
against Athallah by the foreign bodyguard. In 2 Ch 23 
the bodyguard is replaced by the Levites. The rule 
of the second Temple did not allow aliens to approach 
BO near to the sacred things. 

Occasionally there is a misunderstanding of the older 
narrative. 1 K 22«* tells how Jehoshaphat built *Tar- 
shlsh-ships,’ i.e. large sea-going vessels such as were 
used by the Phoenicians for their trade on the Medi- 
terranean, for the South Arabian gold trade. The 
Chronicler thinks that ‘Tarshish-ships* means ‘ships to 
go to Tarshlsh’ (2 Ch 20**). 

4, Historicity. — It is thus evident that Chron. is not 
to be considered as history, in the sense in which we now 
use the word. The events of the time with which the 
writer deals have been treated in a particular religious 
interest. Some facts have been stated not simply aa 
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Aey were In themselves, but as they appeared to one 
whose vision was influenced by his theological viewpoint. 
Other facts have been suppressed when they interfered 
with the conveying of the impression that David and 
Bolomon were almost immaculate kings. To a past 
age were attributed the customs and ceremonial of the 
days in which the writer lived. The Priests’ Code was 
supposed to have been recognized and observed by 
David even before the Temple was built. Again and again 
an anachronism has been committed that the Levites 
might have the place of honour in the record. Some 
special features of this method of writing liistory are: 

(a) Exaggerated numbers. — Every one has felt difficulty 
with regard to these numbers. Palestine to-day is by 
no means thinly populated, but the total number of 
its inhabitants is only about 600,000. At its greatest 
prosperity the number may have reached millions. 
But we read (2 Ch 13>- that Abijah with 400,000 
men fought against Jeroboam with 800,000, and killed 

600.000 of them. Asa (2 Ch 148) takes the field against 
Zerah the Ethiopian, who has 1,000.000 men, with 

300.000 men of Judah, and 280,000 of Benjamin, the 
smallest of the tribes, which had previously been practi- 
cally wiped out by the slaying of 25,000 men (Jg 20<"). 
When the numbers can be checked by the parallel 
passages in the older narrative, the tendency of the 
Chronicler to exaggerate is manifest. 1 Ch 18* 19‘8 
make David capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 
chariotmen, while 2 S 8* 10‘* give 700 of each. Accord- 
ing to 1 Ch 21®, David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Oman’s threshing-floor, while according to 2 S 24® he 
gives only 50 shekels of silver. David gathers together 
for the building of the Temple, according to 1 Ch 22‘*, 

100.000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver; 
but, according to 1 K IQi*, the w'hole revenue in gold 
of the kingdom, in the much richer days of Solomon, 
was only 666 talents of gold. 

(b) Anachronisms creep in to show that the writer 
was carrying back to that earlier day the customs and 
names of his own time. 1 Ch 26‘* states that one of 
the gates of the Temple — the first Temple — was called 
Parbar. There is here the double mistake of supposing 
that the Temple existed in David’s time, and that one 
of the gates of the first Temple had a Persian name. 
1 Ch 29’ speaks of the coin ‘daric’ or ‘dram’ as being 
current in the time of David. This coin was Persian, 
and was current in Palestine only after the Captivity. 

(c) The speeches put into the mouths of the personages 
have not been taken from any ancient document, but 
bear on every line the characteristics of the very peculiar 
Hebrew style of the Chronicler. 

6. Date. — 1 Ch 3*’*® appears to give six generations 
of the descendants of ^nibbabel, and would thus 
bring the book down to about b.c. 350. The precise 
rendering of the passage is, however, a little uncertain. 
Evidence as to date is clearer from Neh., which, as we 
have seen, was originally part of Chronicles. Neh 12" 
speaks of Jaddua, who was. as we know from Josephus, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great (b.c. 333). 
Neh 12” mentions the reign of Darius the Persian, 
i.e. Darius in., who reigned b.c. 336-332. Chron. must 
therefore be dated about b.c. 300. 

6. Sourees. — Chron. contains several additions to 
the narrative of Samuel and Kings — additions that have 
not been inserted because of any special ecclesiastical 
Interest (2 Ch ll»-«* i’- » 14»*w 20. 25«-*o « 26«*« 
ZS*'**). Does the Chronicler then preserve any fresh 
and original tradition, or does he merely work up older 
material? Apart from Samuel and Kings, his main 
authority was a work cited under a variety of different 
titles, ‘the Book of the Kings of ilsrael and Judah’ 
(2 Ch 27’ 36*’ 36*), ‘the Book of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel’ (2 Ch 16" 26* 28*). This book must have 
contained genealogical tables (1 Ch OC, as well as other 
particulars not mentioned in any book that has come 
down to ua (3 Ch 27’ 33**). Another source la the 
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‘Midrash of the Book of Kings’ (2 Ch 24*’). A midrash 
was an exposition of the religious lessons that could be 
drawn from a historical work; Chron. itself is an excel- 
lent instance of a midrash, and this earlier midrash may 
have been the writer’s model. He frequently refers to 
writings quoted uridt?r the name of prophets: 1 Ch 29** 
(Samuel, Nathan, and Gad), 2 Ch 9** (Nathan, Ahijah, 
and Iddo), 12’* (Shemaiah and Iddo), 13** (Iddo), 
26” (Isaiah). As he never cites at the same time the 
‘Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,’ it is probable 
that these passages, connected with the various prophets, 
were only excerpts from that book. From the extracts 
that Chron. preserves of this book it is probable that 
it was post-exilic, unless indeed the Chronicler in using 
it has thoroughly transformed its style and diction into 
his own. 

Chron., then, so far from being a fresh source for 
the period of which it treats, is a midrash of Jevvi.sh 
order. The history is treated in a particular religious 
interest, the customs and ritual of the later age are 
carried back into the earlier. The book is evi- 
dence not of the condition of things under the monarchy, 
but of the religious belief and ceremonial observances of a 
time when national life had ceased, and when the people’s 
interest was confined to the worship of the Temple. 

R. Bhuck Taylor. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— The 

importance of a fixed era by which to date events 
was not discovered by the Hebrews until after their 
national existence came to an end. All the endeavours 
to fix such an era which we find in our OT — like the 
dating of the building of Solomon’s Temple 480 years 
from the Exodus (1 K 0’)— belong to the post-exilic 
period. During the existeiu'e of the monarchy all that 
was thought necessary was to date by the years of the 
reigning king. If we had a complete series of public 
documents for all the reigns, this would answer very 
well for historical purposes. But what has actually 
come down to us is at best only a fragmentary series of 
notices based in r)art on official records. 

Numerical statements there are in plenty in the 
Bible, and among them all those in* the Books of Kings 
most deserve attention as the basis for a scientific 
chronology. At first sight their accuracy st^ems to be 
guaranteed, because they check each other for the time 
covered by the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Not 
only does the author give us the length of the reigns In 
the two lines, but he has taken pains to work out a series 
of synchronisms, that is, he dates the accession of each 
king by the regnal year of his contemporary monarch 
in the other kingdom. But comparison of these figures 
with each other shows that they cannot all be accurate. 
For example, we learn that Jehoshaphat of Judah came 
to the throne in the fourth year of Ahab of Israel; also 
that Ahab reigned 22 years. Yet we are told that 
Ahaziah, who followed Ahab after his death, came to the 
throne in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat, and in 
addition that Ahaziah’s brother Jehorarn, who could be 
crowned only after the two years* reign assigned to the 
latter, succeeded in the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22<i- *«, 2 K 3’). 

This example makes us give up the synchronisms and 
turn our attention to the length of reigns, where we 
have reason to suppo.se that the figures are drawn from 
earlier documents. The history gives a convenient 
point of division at the accession of Jehu in Israel and of 
Athaliah in Judah, for these two came to the throne In 
the same year. The two series of lengths of reigns 
ought to give the same sum for the period. But they 
do not. In one line we find 96 years and in the other 98. 

It is possible that the discrepancy here is due to the 
mode of reckoning. Tlie reigns are given as so many 
years without regard tb fractions, yet it will be manifest 
that few if any reigns are an exact number of years with 
no months or days. Where the method of dating by 
regnal years is in vogue, the fractions may be treated in 
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two ways. If a kinff dies in the tenth year of his reipn, 
for example, the calendar year may continue to be called 
his tenth; and the next calendar yttar will be the first 
of his successor. But it will also he possible to begin at 
onc^ to date by the first year of the new king, making 
the next calendar year his second. In thi.s latter case 
tne public records will show more years (judging by the 
dates) than there actually are, by one in each reign. 
According to this method, the number of years from 
Rehoboarn to Athaliah would be 90, which cannot be 
far from correct. The next period, however, — from 
Athaliah to Hezekiah, and from Jehu to the fall of 
Samaria, — gives us gn^ater difficulty. Here we find the 
sum of years in one line to be greater than in the other 
by more than twenty. The various hypotheses which 
have been advanced to overcome this discrepancy do 
not concern us in the present article. AH that we 
need to note i.s that tlie figures of the Hebrew text do 
not give us a sure basis for n chronology. 

If this is true in what we have reason to suppose is 
the most reliable of the OT dates, the case is even worse 
when we examine the earlier period of the history. No 
doubt the authors of the Pentateuchal narratives thought 
themselves abU‘ to give the length of time which had 
tdapsed from the creation of the wmrld. There is no 
other way to interpret their language. In the genealogy 
of the sons of Adam, for example ((in 5), we read how 
Adam was l.'fO years old when he begat Seth, Seth 105 
years old when l\e begat Knosh, and so on down to the 
six butiflredtli year of Noah’s life, in which the Flood 
came The sununing uj) of the figures gives us 1656 
years from the Creation to the Flood. 

The unhlstorieal character of the numbers in this 
table is now generally conce<led. The conclu.sions of 
natural science concerning the duration of man upon 
the earth are imough to invalidate th(‘ calctdation. But 
this gives additional intere.st to the inquiry a.s to what the 
authors had in mind. U has pointed out that if 
to the sum w'(; have jtist obtained we add the years 
from the Flood to the F,xodus of Isratd from Egypt, we 
gel 2666, that is, two-thirds of 4000. Now the interest 
that the writer bad in this calculation was probably due 
to the theory wdii<’li be had formed or which had come 
down to liim by tradition, that the length of time from 
Xhv. Creation to the coming of llu; Messiah would be 
4000 years. 

Four thousand is 100 generations of 40 years each. 
Any one who i.s familiar with tin* OT figures will recall 
how common it is to fmd 40 years us a round number. 
The -10 years of the wilderness wandering, 40 years of 
peace in the time of .se\ eral of tin* Judges, 40 years each 
for David and Solomon, arc .suHiciently marked. Then 
we recall the 480 years from the Exodus to the building 
of the Temple -12 generations of 40 years each. It is 
probable also that a similar term was counted from the 
building of the Temi)le to its rebuilding under Darius 
or to tiie end of the Exile, wliile it is not without signifi- 
cance that the duration of the Northern Kingdom was 
calculate<l to be 240 years. 

All this shows that these late Biblical writers were 
dominated by a theory. It must be noticed also that 
more than one theory had an iniluence. The Creek 
translators, working in the second century before Christ, 
had a Hebrew text which differed considerably from 
ours In this matter of numbers. They reckoned nearly 
600 years more from the Creation to the Flood than the 
sum in our Bible, while* from the Flood to the Call of 
Abraham they make nearly 800 more. The copy of 
the Pentateuch whicli circulated among the Samaritans 
has a still ditferent system. The question which of 
these systems is the earliest is still unsettled. It may 
be said to have only an academic interest, since we know 
that no one of them gives us authentic data for the 
antiquity of the world. 

Fortunately our appreciation of the Bible does not 
depend upon the accuracy of its dates. In general the 


picture it gives of the sequence of events from the time 
of the Judges down to the Fall of Jerusalem is correct. 
Of late years we have received welcome light on the 
dates of certain Biblical events from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscriptions. These empires had made 
great advances in astronomy, and consequently in the 
regulation of the calendar. While they did not date 
from a fixed era, they had a reckoning of time which 
secured accuracy for their historic>al records. Each 
calendar year was named for an official whom we call 
an eponym, and records were kept showing the series 
of eponyms with brief notes of the events in each one’s 
year. These lists have come down to us in fragmentary 
form, but we are able by them to correct some of the 
dates of our Hebrew history. The accuracy of the 
Babylonian system has been tested by its records of 
eclip.ses as far back as the year b.c. 763. 

More tnan a hundred systems of Biblical Chronology 
have been invented or reckoned out — another testimony 
to the uncertain nature of the Biblical data. The re- 
ceived sy.stem, which ha.s found a place in the margin 
of our reference Bibles, is well known to be that of the 
learned Archhi.shop Ussher. By the Babylonian canon 
w e are now able to correct its figures. These are for the 
early period too high. Thus for David, Ussher gives 
us the date 1056. But reckoning back from the earliest 
Assyrian allu.sion to Israel, this should be about 1010. 
The amount of error is less as we come down to later 
limes, and di.sappears at the Fall of Samaria. From 
David dow'n to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, there- 
fore, we are able to give approximately correct dates for 
our history. Before the time of Da\id there must be 
some uncertainty, which up to the present time has not 
been much mitigated by the Egyptian inscriptions. 
From the time of the rebuilding of the Temple under 
Darius we are also in uncertainty, though tWs period 
does not bulk largely in the received OT. 

H. P. Smith. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 

Tn this article it is proposed first to examine the books 
of the NT, so as to detennlne as far as possible their 
relative chronology, — that is, the length of time between 
the principal events narrated; and then to investigate 
the points of contact between the NT and secular history, 
and thus to arrive at the probable dates of the incidents 
in the former. It must, however, be remembered that 
the Gospels and Act.s are not biographies or histories 
ill the modern sense of the terms. The writers had a 
religious object; they wished to teach contemporary 
Christians to believe (Jn 2()S‘), and were not careful 
to chronicle dates for the benefit of posterity. Sir W. 
Ham.say points out (St. Paul the Traveller*, p. 18) that 
a want of the rlironological sense was a fault of the 
age, and that Tacitus in his Agricola is no better (until 
the lust paragraijh) than the sacred W'riters. It must 
also be noted that reckoning in old times was inclusive. 
Thus ‘three years after’ (Gal UD means ‘in the third 
year after’ (cf. Ac 19'*- with 20^‘); ‘three days and 
three nights’ (Mt 12^°) means ‘from to-day to the 
day after to-morrow’ (Mt 17^®). Cf. also Gn 42*’^^- 
I. liELATivKCHKoxoLOGy. — 1. Interval botweexi OUT 
Lord’s birth and baptism.— This is determined by 
Lk 3" to have been about 30 years, but the exact interval 
is uncertain. The RV translates: ‘Jesus him.self, w’hen 
he began (lit. beginning) Ito teach (cf. Mk 4i)l, was 
about thirty years of age,’ and so most moderns, though 
the word ‘beginning,’ standing by itself, is awkward; 
it pi^rhaps denotes the real commencement of the 
Gospel, the chapters on the Birth and Childhood being 
introductory (Plummer). The difficulty of the phrase 
was early felt, for the Old Syriac and the Peshitta Syriac 
omit the participle altogether, and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i. 21) has merely Mesiis was coming to his 
baptism, being about,' etc. The AV, following Irenieua 
and also the Valentinians whom he w'as opposing, 
renders: ‘began to be about 30 years of age,’ wdiich cai> 
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mean only that Jesus was 29 years old. Irenasus periods In the ministry: (1) 3*'“45o, preaching in the 

(Hoer. II. xxii. 4 f.) say.s that Jesus was baptized ‘being wilderness of Judtea and in Nazareth and Galilee, briefly 

30 years old,’ having ‘not yet completed his 30th year,’ recorded; (2) 4»»-9*®, preaching in Galilee and the 

He ‘then possessing the full age of a teacher.' The North, related at length; (3) 9 *‘-end, preaching in 
translation of AV is judged to be grammatically irn- Central Palestine as far as Jerusalem. liamsay (op. 
possible, though it is odd that the Greek -speaking c«7. p. 212) takes each of those periods as corresponding 
IreniBus did not discover the fact, unless we are to roughly to one year. In Jn. we have several indications 
suppose that his Latin translator misrepresents him. of time: 2'»- ** (Passover), 4* (four months before 
Let us, then, take the RV translation; but what is the harvest; harvest near), 5‘ (‘a feast’ or ‘the feast’), 

meaning of ‘about 30 years’? Turner (art. ‘Chro- 6< (Passover, but see below), 7* (Tabernacles, autumn), 

nology of NT’ in Hastings’ DB — the most complete 10“ (Dedication, winter). In two cases (5* 6<) there 
modem work on the subject in English) and Plummer is a question of text; in 5‘ the reading ‘a feast’ is 
(iSf. Lxike, in loc.) think that any age from 28 to 32 would somewhat better attested, and is preferable on internal 
suit ; but Ramsay, who remarks that St. Luke’s authority grounds, for ‘ the feast ’ might mean either Passover or 
for his earlv chapters was clearly a very good one, and ’Tabernacles, and since there would be this doubt, the 
that he comd not have been ignorant of the real age, phrase ‘the feast’ is an unlikely one. If so, we cannot 

thinks that the phrase must mean 30 plus or minus a use as an indication of time, as any minor feast would 

few months. There seems to be some doubt as to the suit it. In 6^ Hort excises ‘the pas.sover' (Westcotl* 

age when a Levite began his ministry at this time, as Hort, NT in Greek, App. p. 77 ff.). But this is against all 

the age had varied; but we may follow Irenajus in MSS and VSS, and rests only on the omission by Irenieus 

thinking that 30 was the full age when a public teacher (who, however, merely enumerates the Passovers when 

began his work. On this point, then, internal evidence Jesus went up to Jerusalem; yet the mention of 6* 

by itself leaves us a latitude of some little time, whether would have added to his argument), and probably on 
of a few months or even of a few years. Origen (for him and for others adduced, see Turner 

2. Duration of the minUtry. — Very divergent views op. cit. p. 408); on internal grounds the omission is very 

have been held on this subject, (a) Clement of Alex- improbable, and does not in reality reconcile Jn. and 

andria {loc. cit.), and other 2nd and 3rd cent. Fathers, the Synoptics, for the latter when closely examined do, 

the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19, ‘a whole year’), as we have seen, imply more than a single year’s 

and the Valentinians (quoted by Irenseus, ii, xxii. 1), ministry. The note of time in Jn 4“ seems to point 

applying ‘the acceptable year of the Lord’ (Is 61*; to (say) January (‘there are yet four months and then 

cf. Lk 4^*^ ) literally to the ministry, made it last for one cometh the harvest'), while the spiritual harvest was 

year only. The Valentinians believed that Jesus was already ripe (‘the fields . . . are white already unto 

baptized at the beginning, and died at the end, of His harvest’), though Origen and others less probably take 

30th year. A one-year ministry has also been advocated the former clause to refer to the spiritual, the latter to 

by von Soden {EBi, art. ‘Chronology’) and by Hort the material, harvest, which lasted from 15th April to 

(see below). The latter excises ‘the passover’ from 3l8t May (see Westcott, Com. in loc.). We may prob- 

Jn 6*. This view is said to be that of the Synoptists, ably conclude then that in the ministry, as related in 

who, however, give hardly any indications of the passing Jn., there were not fewer than three Passovers, and that 

of time. (6) The other extreme is found in Irenceus it therefore lasted (at least) rather more than two years. 

(loc. cit.), who held, as against the Valentinians, that But did the Fourth Evangelist mention all the Passovers 

the ministry lasted for more than ten years. He takes of the ministry? Iremeus thought that he mentioned 

the feast of Jn 5^ to be a Passover, but does not mention only some of them ; and though his chronology is clearly 

thatof Jn6L He considers, however, that the Passovers wrong, and based (as was that of his opponents) on a 

mentioned in Jn. are not exclusiv'e; that Jesus was a fanciful exegesis, Lightfoot (Sup. Hel. p. 131) and West- 

little less than 30 years old at His baptism, and over cott {Com. p. Ixxxi.) are inclined to think that in this 

40 when He died. This appears (he says) from Jn 8**^ , respect he may to a very limited extent be right. Turner, 

which indicates one who had passed the age of 40; and on the other hand, considers that the enumeration in 

moreover, Jesus, who came to save all ages, must have Jn. is exclusive, and that the notes of time there are 

‘passed through every age,’ and in the decade from Intended to correct a false chronology deduced from 

40 to 50 * a man begins to decline towards old age.* He the Synoptics. On the whole we can only say that the 

declares that this tradition came from ‘John the choice apparently lies between a ministry of rather 

disciple of the Lord ’through ‘those who were conversant over two years, and one of rather over three years: 

in Asia with’ him — i.e. probably Papias; and that the and that the probability of the former appears to bo 

same account had been received from other disciples, slightly the greater. 

But here Irenteus almost certainly makes a blunder. 3. interval between the Ascension and the conyersion 
For a 3rd cent, tradition that Jesus was born a.d. 9, of St. Paul. — W’e have no certain internal evidence as 

was baptized a.d. 46, and died a.d. 68 at the age of 49, to the length of this Interval. Ac 2 ^^- may imply a 

see Chapman in JThSt viii. 690 (July, 1907). (c) Euse- long or a short time. We have to include in this period 

bins {HE i. 10), followed as to his results provisionally the spread of the Church among the Hellenists, the 

by Ramsay (Was Christ bom at Bethlehem?^, p. 21 2 f.), election of the Seven, and the death of Stephen, followed 

makes the ministry last over three years (‘not quite closely by St. Paul’s conversion. For this period 

four full years’), and this till lately was the common Ramsay allows 2Ho 4 years, Haniack less than one year; 

view. Melito (c. a.d. 160) speaks of Jesus working but these conclusions come rather from external 

miracles for three years after His baptism {Ante^Nic. chronology (see H.) than from internal considerations. 

CAr. Lift. xxii. p. 135). (d) Origen and others, followed by It is quite probable that in the early chapters of Acts 

Turner {op. cit. p. 409 f.), Sanday (art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in St. Luke had not the same exact authority that he had 

Hastings’ DB, p. 610 ff.), and Hitchcock (art. ‘ Dates’ In for St. Paul’s travels, or even for his Gospel (see Lk 1*^ ). 

Hastings’ DO?, p. 415 f.), allow a little more than two years 4. St. Paol’i missionary carsar.—The relative 
for the ministry (‘Judas did not remain so much as chronology of St. Paul’s Christian life may be determined 
three years with Jesus,’ c. Cels. ii. 12). by a study of Acts combined with Gal 1** 2L Indica- 

Indicatlons of a ministry of more than a single year tlons of time are found in Ac 11“ 18” 19*' 20* “ “ 

are found In the Synoptics; e.g. Mk 2“ (harvest) 6»* 24i- ”• *» 26' • 27*' « 28*- »«. With 

(spring; ‘green grass’), for the length of the Journeys these data we may reconstruct the chronology; but 

of 6““10«» shows that the spring of 6« could not be there is room for uncertainty (I ) as to whether the vlMt 

that of the Crucifixion. Thus Mk. implies at least a to Jerusalem in Gal 2* was that of Ac 11*« or that of 

two years’ ministry. In Lk. also we see traces of three Ac 16*, and whether the ‘three years’ and ‘fourteec 
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years’ of Gal 2* are consecutive (so Lightfoot. 
Rackham), or concurrent (so Ramsay, Turner, Harnack) : 
(2) as to the length of the First Missionary Journey; 
and (3) as to the later journeys after the Roman im- 
prisonment. If the ‘three years' and ‘fourteen 
years’ are consecutive, a total of about 16 years (see 
above) is required for the Interval between the con- 
version and the visit of Gal 2K But as the interval 
at Tarsus is indeterminate, and the First Journey may 
have been anything from one to three years, all systems 
of relative chronology can be made to agree, except in 
small details, by shortening or lengthening these periods. 
For a discussion of some of the doubtful points named 
see art. Galatians [Ep. to the], § 3, and for the details 
of the events see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 6 flf. 

The following table, in which the year of St. Paul’s 
conversion is taken as 1, gives the various events. 
Ramsay's calculation is taken as a basis, and the differ- 
enais of opinion are noted in brackets (H»» Harnack, 
T“» Turner, Ramsay, L=»Lightfootl. 

I, 2. Conversion near Damascus, Ac 22® 26i*; retire- 

ment to Arabia, Gal preaching in Damascus, 
Ac (?), Gal 

3. First visit to Jerusalem, Ac 9*, Gal 1^®, ‘three 
years after’ his conversion. 

4-11. At Tarsus and in Syria-Cilicia, Ac 9®®, Gal 1® [so 
HR, but T gives two years less. L three years less]. 

12. To Antioch with Barnabas, Ac 11*. 

13. Second visit to Jerusalem, with alms IP® [<«-Gal 

2‘, R 71 

14-16. First Missionary Journey, toCyprus. 13<; Pamphylia, 
and Southern Galatia (Pisidian Antioch. 13'^; 
Iconium, 13“; liystra, 14®; Derbe^ and back 
by Attalia to Antioch, 14* [so HR; TL give one 
year less]. 

17. Apostolic Council and third visit to Jerusalem, 
(*«Gal 2‘, TL?; so Sanday and moot corn- 
men ta tore], 

18-20. Second Missionary Journey, from Antioch through 
Syria-<Hlicia U) Derbe and Lystra, Ac 15*^ 16‘; 
through the ‘Phrygo-(»a!atic' region of the province 
Galatia UiTroas, 16® ®; to Macedonia, 16^‘; Athens, 
17^*; and C-orinth, 18‘, where 18 months are 
spent; thence by sea to Ephesus, 18**; Jerusalem 
(fourth visit), 18'^; and Antioch, where ‘some time’ 
is spent, 18*. 

21-24. Third Mis.sionary Journey, from Antioch by the 
‘Galaf ic region and the Phrygian region,’ 18®, to 
Ephesu.s, 19‘, where two years and three months 
are spent, 19® by Troas 2 Co 2*®, to Macedonia, 
Ac 20*; andCorinth, 20® (sec 2 Co 13'). whore three 
months are spent; thence back by Maoe<lonia to 
Troas. MiletiLs. and Caesarea, 20*^ ‘® 21*; fifth visit 
to Jemsulem, 21'®; and arrest, 21®; imprisonment 
at Caitsarea, ‘23®. 

26. In Ctesarea, 24”. 

26. Departure for Rome, autumn, 27*; shipwreck off 

Malta, 28' . 

27. Arrival at Rome. *28'®. 

28. (end) or 29 (early). Acquittal. 

29-34. l^ter iounieys and death [so R; L gives one year 
loss, T two years less], 

II. Points of Contact with General History. — 
It will be useful to give the dates of the earlier emperors, 
and those of the procurators of Judam. Some of the 
latter dates are approximate only, information as to 
them is derived from Josephus’ Antiquities, and to some 
extent from his Jewish TPars {BJ). 


Augustus 
riberius . 

Caligula (Gaiua) 
CHaudius . 

Nero 

Galba . . 

Otho 

Vitellius . 

Vespasian 
Titus 
Domiiian 
(oW,«. the battle of Activ 


Roman Emperors. 

[b.c. 31 (tt)J-A.i>. 14 (Aug. 19) 
14-37 (Mar. 16) 
37^1 (Jan. 24) 
41-64 (Oct. 13) 
54-68 
68-69 


69 

69-79 
79-81 
81-96 

m; Julius CcBsar died b.c. 4^ 


an^ ISusebius (Jatw Augustus’ reign from that year (//i^ 
i. 6, 9), as does also Iranieus (Haer. m. xxi. 3)- 


Rulers of Jubjba. 

B.c. 37-4 
B.c. 4-a.d. 6 
A.D. 6-9 ? 

. 9-12 T 

. 12-16 T 

. 16-26 
. 26-36 

. 36-37 ? 

. 37-41 7 

. 41-44 

. 44-46 7 

. 46 7-48 

. 48-62 

. 62-58 or 69 7 

. 697-61 

. 61-66 
. 65-66 

nee B.c. 40. (6) Josephus, 
led over nine years, (c) ib. 


Herod the Great, king (a) 
Archelaus, ethnarch (6) 
Procurators. Coponius (c) 
Marcus Ambivius id) 
Annius Rufus (e) 

Valerius Grains if) 

Pontius Pilate iff) 

Marcellus ih) 

Marullus (t) . 

Herod Agrippa, king O') 

'' '* * I Fadus 


ik) 


Procurators. Cuspiua _ 

Tiberius Alexander il) 

Oumanus (^) 

Antonius Felix in) 

Porcius Festus (o) 

Albinus ^) . 

Gessius Fiorus iq) 
ia) He had been king de jure 

Ant. XVII. xi. 4, xiii. 2; he reijmK „ 

xvm. i. 1; he arrived with Quirinius at the time of the 
taxing, Ac 6*®. (d) ib. ii. 2. (c) ib.; in his time ‘the 

second emperor of the Romans [Augustus] died.’ if) ib.; 
sent by Tiberius; he ruled eleven years, (g) ib. and iv. 2; 
he ruled ten years and was deposed and sent to Home, arriving 
there just after Tiberius’ death; Turner makes his accession 
to office A.D. 27. ih) ib. iv. 2; sent temporarily by Vitellius, 
governor of Syria, (t) ib. vi. 10; sent by Caiij^ila on his 
accession, (jf) ib. and xix. v. 1; made king by Claudius on 
bis accession, having been previously given the tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias by Caligula. Ik) ib. xix. ix. 2; sent by 
Claudius on Agrippa’s death. (0 ib. xx. v. 2. (m) ib. 
(n) t6. vii. 1, viii. 9; brother of Pallas; sent by Claudius; 
in his time was the rebellion of one Theudas; recalled by 
Nero, see below, 6 12. (o) ii6. viii. 9 ff. ip) ib. ix. 1; sent by 
Nero on Festus’ death; while he was on his way to Judaea, 
‘the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, whose name 
was James,’ was stoned by the Jews, (a) ib. xi. 1; the last 
procurator; he was appointed through the infiuence of 
roppa*a; his bad government precipitated the Jewish War.— 
For the procurators see also BJ ii. viii. 1, ix. 4, xi. 6, xii. 1 f. 
8, xiii. 7, xiv. 1 f., etc. 

1 Date of the nativity.— Early chronology is in such 
confusion that it is very difficult to assign exact dates 
to the various events, and the early Fathers give us 
little or no guidance. Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
i. 21) says that our Lonl was born 194 years 1 month 
13 days before the death of Cornmodus [a.d. 192), in 
the 28th year of Augustus ; but his dating of Cornmodus 
Is wrong (see 4 below). The calculation of our Christian 


era. due to Dionysius Exlguus in the 6th cent., is ob- 
viously wrong by several years. Even the dating by 
the regnal years of emperors is open to considerable 
doubt, as it is not always certain from what epoch 
calculation is made; e.g. whether from the death of the 
predecessor, or from the association with the prede- 
cessor as colleague. For the birth of Christ indications 
have been found in the death of Herod, the Lukan 
census, and the Star of the Magi. 

(a) Death of Herod. — This probably took place b.c. 4, 
possibly B.c. 3. His son Archelaus (Mt 2®), who succeeded 
him in part of his dominions with the title of ethnarch, was 
deposed (Dion Cassius, lv. 27) in the consulship of Lepidus 
and Arruntius (a.d. 6), either in his ninth (so Joseph. BJ ii. 
vii. 3) or in his tenth year (so Ant. xvii. xiii. 2; and the 
Life, 9 1 , speaks of his tenth year) . This would give theabove 
dates for Herod’s death; for various coasi derations which 
make b.c. 4 the preferable date see Turner, op. ext. p. 404. 
We must then place our Lord’s birth one or two years beforf 
at least, for Herod slew the male children of two years old 
and under (Mt 2'*), and we have to allow for the sojourn in 

(oV The Lukan census (Lk ) would suit the result jus* 
reached; see art. Luke [Gospel aoc. to], $ 7 

(c) The Magi. Kepler calculated the date of the Nativity 
from a conjanction of planets, W'hich he believed the 'sta* 
in the east’ to be (Ramsay, IF os Christ bom at BetMehemf*. 
p. 216 ff.). But it is imioossible to build chronological 
results on such an uncertain bssis. 


The date arrived at by Ramsay from these considera- 
tions is B.c. 6 (summer), by Turner, b.c. 6 (spring) or 
B.c. 7. We must remain in Ignorance of the day and 
month. The calculations which give Dec. 25 and Jan. 6 
are both based on a fanciful exposition and a wrong 
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date for the Crucifixion: see the present writer’s art. 
•Calendar’ in Hastings’ DCG i. 261 t. 

2. The Baptism of our Lord. — According to St. Luke 
(3^), the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, Pilate being procurator. Eusebius (HE 1. 10) 
says that Christ was baptized in the fourth year of 
Pilate’s governorship, and (HE i. 9) that Pilate was 
appointed ’about the twelfth year of the reign of 
Tiberius’; the latter statement is quoted from Josephus 
(Am. XVIII. ii. 2), but the former seems to be Eusebius’ 
own deduction from St. Luke. But Pilate cannot have 
reached Palestine before a.d, 26 or 27, us Ills ten years 
ended shortly before Tiberius’ death in a.d. 37, and no 
date later than a.d. 27 is possible for our Lord’s bap- 
tism, if we take into account the date of the Nativity and 
St. Luke’s statement of our Lord’s age. It is probable, 
therefore, that Pilate’s accession to office and John’s 
appearance as a preacher both belong to the same year, 
say A.D. 26. Does this, however, suit St. Luke s phrase, 
’the 15th year of the rule (or hegemony) of Tiberius,' 
for that is the exact phrase? The 13th year from the 
death of Augustus would be Aug. a.d. 28 to Aug. a.d. 
29. Ramsay supposes (IPas Christ born at Bethlehemt, 
p. 202) that ‘the rule of Tiberius’ is dated from the 
grant by Augustus of a share in the government of the 
provinces just before he celebrated his triumph ov’er 
the people of Pannonia and Dalmatia, Jan. 16, a.d. 12: 
and this would bring us to c. a.d. 25“26, This system 
of counting years is not found elsewhere, but it is quite 
a possible one. Turner inclines to the same supposition. 

3. The rebuilding of the Temple.— In Jn 2*0, at a 
Passover not long after the Baptism, the Jews say that 
the Temple was 46 years in building, which, since the 
Temple wa.s hardly completed at the outbreak of the 
War (Joseph. Ant. xx. ix. 7), can only mean that the 
rebuilding had begun 46 years before the Passover in 
question. But this rebuilding began in Herod’s 18th 
year de facto (ib. xv. xl. 1: for the computation of BJ 
I. xxi. i., see Turner, p. 405); i.e. the Passover of b.c. 19 
would be that of the first year of tlie rebuilding, and 
therefore the Passover of a.d, 27 that of the 40t!i year. 
This would agree with the result already reached. 

4. Date of the Crucifixion .--The Fathers seem to have 
known nothing certainly as to the exact year of our 
Lord’s death. Clement of Alexandria (foe. cit.), who 
believed in a one-year ministry, gives the 16th year of 
Tiberius, 421 years before the Destruction of Jerusalem 
(this would be a.d. 28), which wa.s 128 years 10 months 
3 days before the death of Coramodus (this w'ould make 
the latter 7 years too late). A common tradition (Ter- 
tullian [?], adv. Jud. 8 [Patr. Lat. ii. 656); Lactantius, Div. 
Inst. IV. 10, de Mart. Pers. 2 [Patr. Lat. vi. 474, vii. 1941) 
assigns the Crucifixion to the consulship of L. Rubellius 
Geminusand C. Fifius (?) Geminus — Hippolytus (in Dan. 
iv.) and the Acts of Pilate give the names as Rufu,s and 
Rubellio, — i.e. a.d. 29, or possibly a.d. 28. The latest 
possible year is a.d. 33 (so Eustjbius, HE i. 10), for 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. iv. 3, 6) relates that Caiaphas was 
deposed just before he tells us of the death of Herod 
Philip, which occtirred in the 20th year of Tiberius, i.e. 
A.D. 33-34, reckoning from Augustus’ death; Josephus’ 
order has every appearance of being chronological. 

Now, it is not certain on which day of the month 
Nisan the Friday of the Pasfsion fell. We must put 
aside Westcott’s suggestion that our Lord died on a 
Thursday, as contradicting entirely the Eastern idea of 
’the third day’ and ‘after three days’ (see above). 
Lut the Synoptics would suggest that our Lord ate the 
Passover with the disciples on 14th Nisan, and died on 
the 15th, while Jn. would lead us to suppose that He 
died on 14th Nisan at the time of the killing of the 
lambs. The determination of this difficult question 
will only affect the chronological investigation if in a 
possible year of the Passion only Nisan 15 or only Nisan 
14 can positively be said to have fallen on a Friday, 
f lY?r*» W gome uncertainty In the reckoning of Nisan. 


The Jewish months were lunar, and (in early times at 
least) the first day of the month was not that of the true 
new moon, but that on which it was first visible. This 
would be some 30 hours later than the true new moon. 
But it seems certain that the Jews at the time of the 
Gospel narrative had some sort of calendrical rules oi 
some rough cycle to determine the first day of a lunar 
month; otherwise the Jews of the Dispersion would 
never have been sure of observing the Passover all on the 
same day. and the difference of a cloudy or of a bright 
sky on a particular day would introduce confusion. 
Thus we have to exercise great caution. A table of the 
true new moons, and of the days when the moon may 
be presumed to have been first visible, from a.d. 27 to 
36 inclusive, is given by Dr. Salmon (Introd., lect. xv.). 
His result is that in a.d. 27, 30, 33, 34. one or other of 
the two days Nisan 14 and 15 might hav^e fallen on a 
Friday. We may omit the first and last of these years, 
and we have left a.d. 30 and 33. But a.d. 29, which 
has the best traditional support, is also calendrically 
possible. Taking the equinox as March 21, Nisan 14 
that year would be Sunday, April 18: the moon \\ould 
have been first visible on Monday, April 4. But the 
equinox was not then, as now, accurately determined, 
and Turner (op. cit. p. 411 f.) gives an argument for 
believing that Nisan in a.d. 29 was really the month 
before that supposed by Salmon. In that case Nisan 
14 would fall on one of the thret? days March 17-19, of 
which March 18 was a Friday. Thus a.d. 29 is adiiiis- 
.sibJe o^^d the choice almost certainly lies between it and 
A.D. 30; fo** a.d. 33 is hard to fit in with the calculation 
as to the Nat: 'ity, and no doubt that year vva.s selected 
because of the dating of the ‘fifteenth year’ of Lk 3‘ 
from the death o\ Augustus. Of the two years, then, 
A.D. 30 is chosen by Light foot, Salmon, and Wicseler; 
A.D. 29 by Turner, and in this conclusion Ramsay now 
acquiesces (IFas Christ Lvrn, etc.? *, p. 202), as does 
also Sanday (art. ‘Jesus (Christ’ in Hastings’ DB, p. 610), 
Of the days of the month, Nisai. 14 is upheld by Clatidius 
Apollinaris (c. 150), Clement of Alexandria. Hippolytus, 
Tertullian (?), Africanus; and by many moderns, e.g. 
Sanday (art. ’Jesus Chri.st’ in Hastings’ DB) and 
W’estcott. Nisan 15 is supported by Origen. pseudo- 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Chrysostom; and in modem times by 
Edersheim (L7’), Lewin (Fasti sacri), and M(‘Ch‘llan 
(Com. on NT). But the choice between these days 
should be deterrninc-d by internal evidence of the 
Gospels rather than by the chronological inve.stigalion8, 
w'hich are too uncertain to be trustworthy. 

5. Aretas and the occupation of Damascus.- Turner 
(ieduce.s the earliest possible date for the conversion of 
St. Paul from the incident of 2 Co ll®*' , and accordingly 
gives A.D. 38 for the first vi.sit to Jeru.salem, a.d. 35 or 
36 for the Conversion. But, in the opinion of the 
presemt writer, for reasons stated in art. Ahktab, the 
incident cannot be used in deiennining the chronology 
at all. If it is so us<*d. the date, is con.sistent with 
the view' that the second visit synchronizes with tlie 
Apostolic Council (above, i. 4). Ramsay , however 
(St. Paul^, p. xiv), adduces as an external support for 
his date (a.d. 33) for St. Paul’s conversion, a 4th cent, 
oration found in St, Chrysostom’s work.H, which says 
that Paul served God 35 years and died at the age 
of 68. If he died in a.d. 67, this would give a.d. 33 
for the Conversion. But Patristic chronology is very 
erratic. 

6. Herod Agrippa the Elder received Herod Philip’s 
tetrarchy and the title of king early in a.d. 37 from 
Caligula, and somewhat later Antipas’ tetrarchy 
(Josephus, BJ II. ix. 6); and Claudius gave him the 
whole of his grandfather’s kingdom, which he held for 
three years till his death, ‘as he had governed hl« 
tetrarchies three other years* (ib. xl. 6). We see froni 
his coins, which were issued up to his ninth year, tha^ 
he died In a.d. 44 or 45; probably his 'second year' 
began with the Nisan next after his accession In a.d. 37 
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Of these two dates, then, Josephus enables us to choose 
A.D. 44. This fixes Ac , though ihe events of 
Ac need not have been immediately before Agrippa’s 
death; and gives a.d. 41 for iiis accession to Herod the 
Great’s dominions. It is therefore probable, but not 
certain, that the Cornelius episode (Ac 10) must be dated 
before a.d. 41, as it is not likely that a centurion of the 
Italic cohort would be stationed at Ctesarea during 
Agrippa’s semi-independent rule (see art. Cornelius). 

7. The Famine. — This was predicted by Agabus, and 
happened in the reign of Claudius (Ac 11*’*^ ). If we 
can date the famine, it will help us to fix St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerusalem, as this was occasioned by 
the sending of alms through him to the famine-stricken 
Christians there. In Claudius’ reign there were many 
famines, and not in every country at the same time. 
We read of Helena, queen of Adiabene, a convert to 
Judaism, arriving at Jerusalem in ttie middle of the 
famine, apparently in the procuratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, probably therefore after the summer of 
A.D. 46 (Joseph. Ant. xx. ii. 5, v. 2). Orosius, a 
Spanish writer who visited Palestine a.d. 415, puts 
the famine in Claudius' fourth year, i.e. in a.d. 44 
{Hist. vil. 6), but Ramsay {St. Paul^, p. 68) shows that 
his date.s at this period are a year too early: thus we 
arrive at a.d. 46. It is probable that a bad harvest 
in A.D. 45 resulted in a famine in a.d. 46, and St. Paul's 
visit might then be either in the middle of the famine, 
or at any rate during the preceding winter, when the 
bad harvest showed that tlie famine was imminent. 

8. Sergius Paulus. — The term of olfice of this pro- 
consul cannot be dated (for the inscription referring 
to it, see art. Acts of the Apostles, § 12); but, as the 
proconsuls in a.d. 51, 52 are known, St. Paul’s visit 
to Cyprus must have been before that. 

9. Claudius’ expulsion of the Jews.— -The edict( Ac 18*) 
is mentioned by Suetoniu.s. Tacitus, whose Annals are 
defective for the early years of (Claudius, speaks only 
of the expuksion of astrologers in a.d. 52 (Ann. xii. 52). 
Suetonius {Claudius, § 25) say.s that the edict was due 
to Jewish tumults ‘at the in.stigatiou of one Chrestus,’ 
a confusion not unnatural in a heathen writer. Orosius 
{Hist, vii, 6) quotes Josephus a.s saying that the decree 
was made in the ninth year of Claudius, i.e. a.d. 49, 
but this should probably be (as above, 7) a.d. 60. 
Josephus, as a matter of fact, does not refer to the matter 
at all, .so that Orosius’ autliority must have been some 
other writer. The arrival of A(iuila and Priscilla at 
Corinth, if we aeci*pt Orosius’ statement, must have 
been later than this, perhaps in a.d. 51 (so Ramsay; 
Turner puts it one year, Harnack three years earlier). 

10. Gallio." -Achaia had been made a senatorial 
province by Claudius in a.d. 44, and the proconsulship 
of Gallio, who seems to have arrived at tiie end of St. 
Paul’s stay at Corinth (Ac 1K‘*), was no doubt several 
years later than this. Gallio was brother to Seneca, 
who was in disgrace a.d. 41-49, but was recalled and 
made pru'tor in a.d. 50. Pliny {HN xxxi. 33) says 
that Gallio became consul; this was probably after 
his proconsulship In Achala. He is said by Seneca 
[Bp. 104) to have caught fever in Achaia, and this is the 
only indication outside Acts of his proconsulship. The 
probability is that he did not hold this office while 
Seneca was out of favour at Court, and therefore a.d. 50 
would l)e the earliest year for the incident of Ac 18‘*. 
It may have happ<ined some few years later. 

11. The Passover at Philippi.— Ramsay {St. Paul*, 

p. 289 f.) considers that St. Paul left Phili,.pi on a Friday 
(Ac 20«). He traces back the journey from the de- 
parture from Troas (v.'f), on the assumption that the 
sermon and Eucharistic celebration at Troas w'ere on 
what we call Sunday night. But would any Ea.stern 
call this ‘the first day of the week* (see art. ‘Calendar,’ 
I. 1 In Hastings’ If Ramsay’s calculation be 

accepted, the further assumption is that St. Paul, who 
was in haste to reach Jerusalem, left Philippi on the 


morrow of the Passover, which therefore fell on Thursday. 
But in A.D. 57 it is calculated that it did so fail (April 7), 
and this therefoie is Ramsay’s date for St. Paul’s fifth 
visit to Jerusalem and his arrest there. There is a triple 
element of doubt in this calculation — (a) as to the day 
on which Troas was left, (6) wdiether St. Paul started 
from Philippi on the day after the Passover, (c) as to 
the calculation of the Passover. We must therefore 
probably dismiss this element in calculating the years, 
though Ramsay’s date is for other reasons quite probable. 

12. Felix and Festus.— Felix married Drusilla, sister 
of Agrippa II., not long after the lalter’s acce.s.sion to 
the letrarchies of Herod Philip and Lysariias (c. a.d. 
52-53); for she had married Azizus of Ernesa on 
Agrippa’s accession, and ‘no long time afterward* 
deserted him for Felix (Joseph. Ant. xx. vii. 1, 2). 
Thus St. Paul’s arrest could not have been before the 
summer of a.d. 54. Felix seein.s to have become proc- 
urator in A.D. 52, but previously he had held some 
office in Samaria (and pos.sibly in Judiea) under, or 
concurrently with, Cumanus; and tliis accounts for the 
‘many years’ of Ac 24^® (see art. Felix). An apparent 
contradiction between Tacitus, Josephus, and Eusebius 
is resolved by Turner {op. cit. p. 418) as against Harnack 
{Chronologic, p. 233 f.), who interprets Eusebius as meaning 
that Felix came into ofiice in a.d. 51. 

The date of Festus’ arrival is greatly disputed. Light- 
foot, Wieseler, and SchOrer conclude that it could 
not have been before a.d. 00 or 61, because of Ac 24^®, 
and because Josephus’ description of the events 
which happened under Felix implies the lapse of many 
years. But for these events five or six years are amply 
sufficient; and for the ‘many years’ see above. 
Eusebius {Chronicle), followed by Harnack, says that 
Festus arrived in the second year of Nero, i.e. Oct 
A.D. 55 to Oct. A.D. 56. But Eusebius probably makes 
the first year of an emperor begin in live September 
after his accession (Turner, p. 418), and this would 
make the second year to be Sept. a.d. 56 to Sept, a.d. 57; 
accordingly Kackham {Acts, p. 454) gives a.d. 67 for 
Festus’ arrival, Anollier argument for an early date 
for Festus’ arrival is that Felix was acquitted, after his 
recall, through the inlluence of his brother Pallas (Joseph. 
Ant. XX. viii. 9), and this could only have been (it Is 
said) while Pallas was still in ofiice (Josephus says that 
Pallas ‘was at that time held in the greatest honour by’ 
Is’ero). But he w^as dismi.ssed just before Britannicus’ 
14th birthday, in the spring of a.d. 55 (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiii. 14 f.). Tliis, however, would make Festus’ arrival 
in any case too early; it would l>e in the summer of 
A.D. 54, before Claudius’ death, which contradicts 
Eusebius {Chron., and HE ii. 22). Harnack supposes 
that Tacitus wrote ‘fourteenth birthday’ in error for 
‘fifteenth,’ It is, however, preferable to suppose that 
Pallas still retaini*d influence on en after he had left office. 
Turner suggests that at any rale the acquittal of Felix, 
when accused by the Jews, shows that Poppiea had not 
yet acquired her inlluence over Nero. This began In 
A.D. 58, though he did not marry her till a.d. 62. the 
year of Pallas’ murder by him. This consideration, 
then, militates against Lightfoot’s date (a.d. 60 or 61). 
Harnack’s date (a.d. 56) comes from following Eusebius: 
and accordingly he dates the events of Acts two or 
three years at least before Ranusay and Turner. Even 
that early date, if Pallas was still in office when Felix 
was acquitted, is not easy to reconcile with Tacitus’ 
statement. It does not seem safe to rely on Eusebius’ 
chronology in this ca.se, considering that in other cases 
it is so inaccurate. 

13. Persecutions of Nero andDomitian.— (1) Death 
of St. Peter and of St. Paul. — There is no good reason for 
supposing that the Iwo Apiostles died on the same day 
or even in the same year, though we may probably con- 
clude that they both were martyred under Nero. Their 
joint commemoration is due to their bodies having been 
transferred to the Catacombs together on June 29, a.D/ 
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25S (so the Philocalian calendar, a.d. 854). Clement 
of Rome (Cor. 5) mentions them in the same connexion 
as examples of patience; Ignatius, writing to the Romans 
(§ 4), says: ‘ I do not enjoin you as Peter and Paul did’; 
TertuUian says that they were both martyred at Rome 
under Nero {Scarp. 15, de Prccacr. 36 [Pair, Lat. li. 174 f., 
59]), and so Origen (Euseb. HE iil. 1); Dionysius of 
Corinth says ‘about the same time’ (Euseb. HE ii, 25); 
Caius (c. A.D. 200) describes their graves near Rome 
(Euseb. lb.). Prudentius {PeHsteph. xli. 5), In the 4th 
rent., is the first to say that they died on the same day. 
Eusebius puts their death at the very end of Nero’s reign, 
i.e. not long before a.d. 68. The determining consider- 
ations are: (o) the connexion of their deaths with the 
fire at Rome in July a.d. 64; (5) the necessary interval 
after St. Paul’s acquittal for his later travels, which 
would take some three years; and this, if we took 
Llghtfoot’s chronology (Clement, 1, 75 n.), would probably 
prevent us from fixing on a d. 64 as the year of St. Paul’s 
death; (c) the date of St. Peter’s First Epistle, if a 
genuine work; and (d) the fact that St. Mark attended 
both Apostles, the suggestion being that he served 
St. Peter after St. Paul’s death. The last consideration, 
if true, would make St. Peter’s martyrdom the later of 
the two. The date of 1 Peter is a difficulty. It makes 
Christianity a crime (IP 4»\ so in Rev.), and it is said 
by Pfleiderer not to have been so before the reign of 
Trajan. At first Christians were accused of ill doing; 
at a later period they were put to death as Christians. 
Ramsay gives reasons for believing that the change 
was made by Nero, and developed in the interval a.d. 
88-96 under the Flavian emperors (C/i. in Rom. Emp. 
pp. 245, 252 ff., 280). The fact of persecutions being 
mentioned makes it unlikely that 1 Peter was written 
before a.d. 64 (Lightfoot, Clement, li. 498 f.), and its 
indebtedness to some of St. Paul’s Epi.stles implies some 
inteia^al after they were written. Dr. Bigg, however 
(Internat. CHt. Com.), pleads for a much earlier date, 
in an argument that will not bear abbreviation; he 
thinks that the persecutions mentioned were not from 
the State at all, but from the Jews. Ramsay, on the 
other hand, thinks that the provinces of Asia Minor 
cannot have been so fully evangelized as 1 Peter implies 
before a.d. 65, and that the Epistle was written c. a.d. 
80. soon after which date St. Peter died. But this is 
against all the Patristic testimony, which there is little 
reason to reject. Probably, then, we must date the 
death of both Apostles in Nero’s reign. Tw'o of the 
arguments mentioned above — on the one hand that 
the two martyrdoms must have been in close connexion 
with the Roman fire; and, on the other hand, that 
St. Mark can only have attended on the one Apostle 
after the other’s death — appear to have little weight. 
If, as seems likely from what has already been said, the 
general scheme of chronology adopted by Lightfoot 
and Wieseler places the events of Acts a year or two 
too late all through, the argument for postponing the 
date of St. Paul’s death, to allow for his travels, falls, 
although the later date for the death is in itself quite 
probable. On the whole, the conclusion seems to be that 
the martyrdoms may have taken place at any time 
between a.d. 64 and a.d. 68, more probably towards 
the end than towards the beginning of that period, 
though not necessarily In the same year. 

(2) The Apocalypse. — This work gives us our last 
chronological indications in NT. Like 1 Peter, it 
implies persecution for the Name; but, unlike 1 Peter, 
it implies emperor-worship. The tone of antagonism 
lo the Empire is entirely different from that of St. Paul’s 
Epistles and the Acts. Rome-worship was greatly devel- 
i>ped by Domitian, and was scarcely at all prominent 
in Nero’s time. This feature in Rev., then; points to 
the scene being laid in the Domltianic persecution; and 
that date is argued for by Swete (A pocalypse, p. xcv. ff. 
^'the most complete English commentary on the 
wt/rk) and Ramsay iCh. in Rom, Emp, p. 295 ff.). It 


is accepted by Sanday (JThSt viii. 481 ff., July 1907). 
Lightfoot, however (BiU. Ess. p. 51, Sup. Rd. p. 132), 
and Westcott (St. John, Introd. p. Ixxxiv.) argue for a 
date during Nero’s persecution, mainly because of the 
difference of style between Rev. and Jn., the latter 
being dated late in the century; this argument assumes 
identity of authorship, and makes little allowance for a 
possible difference of scribes. Other arguments for the 
Neronic date have been taken from the number of the 
Beast, which is supposed to spell, in Hebrew letters, the 
names Nero Ciesar, and from the indication as to the 
•kings’ (emperors) in 17‘®. The earlier dale was in 
fashion a generation ago, but a reaction has lately set 
in, and the opinion of Irenseus is now largely supported, 
namely, that the book was written towards the end of 
the reign of Domitian, who died a.d. 96 (Iren. Haer, 
V. 30. 3; Euseb. HE iil. 18). The evidence seems to 
preponderate largely In favour of the supposition that 
the last decade of the 1st cent, is that illustrated by 
the last book of the NT Canon. 

III. Results. — The following table gives the dates 
arrived at by Harnack, Turner, Ramsay, and Lightfoot, 
respectively. The results of Lightfoot are in the main 
also those of Wieseler, I^win, and SchUrer. To the 
present writer the intermediate dates seem to be the 
only ones which fulfil all the necessary conditions; 
but Turner’s year for St. Paul’s conversion appears 
less probable than Ramsay’s. In view, however, of the 
confusion in reckoning Imperial years, lunar montha 
and the like, it would be vain to expect anything like 
certainty in determining NT dates. (In the table 
winter, sp — spring. « — summer, a -“autumn.! 

H. T. R. L. 

Nativity of Christ, B.c. .. 7toor6«p 6« 

Baptism of Christ, A . D . 27sr 25wot26sp .. 

Crucifixion . . . 29 or 30 29 29 80 


Convenion of St. Paul 

30 

35 or 36 

33 

34 

FiretVisit to Jerusalem 

33 

38 

35 

37 

Second Visit . 

44 

46 45a and 46«p 46 

First Miss. Journey . 

45-46 T 

47-48 

47-49 

48-49 

Council (Third Visit) . 

47 

49 49tc and bOsp 51 

Second M. J. and 





Fourth Visit 

47-50 

49-52 

60-53 

51-54 

Third Miss. Journey 

60-54 

52-66 

63-67 

64-58 

Fifth Visit and arrest . 

54 

56 

57 

58 

Festus succeeds 

56 

58s 

59s 

60or61 

St. Paul’s arrival in 





Rome 

57sp 

59sp 

60sp 

61sp 

Acquittal 


61sp 

61wor62sp 63sp 

Death of St. Paul 


64 or 65 

A-r 

67 

Death of St. Peter 

64 

64 or 65 

80 

64 



A. 

J. Maclean. 


0HBTS0LITE» CHRT80PRASE.— See Jewels and 
Precious Stones. 

OHUBOH. — 1. The word ecclesia, which in its Chris- 
tian application is usually tr. ’church,’ was applied 
in ordinary Greek usage to the duly constituted gathering 
of the citizens in a self-governing city, and it is so used ol 
the Ephesian assembly in Ac 19*®. It was adopted 
in the LXX to tr. a Heb. word, qahlU, signifying the 
narion of Israel as assembled before God or considered in 
a religious aspect (Jg 21«, 1 Ch 29‘. Dt 31*® etc.). In 
this sense it is found twice In the NT (Ac 7** RV ‘church,’ 
He 2^* RV 'congregation*). The term is practically 
equivalent to the familiar ‘ I3mag0gtte * which, however, 
was more frequently used to translate another Heb. 
word, *^dhah. This will probably explain our Lord’s 
words in Mt 18>^. For ’synagogue’ was the name 
regularly applied after the Babylonian exile to local 
congregations of Jews formally gathered for common 
worship, and from them subsequently transferred to 
similar congregations of Hebrew Christians (Ja 2*). 
‘Tell it to the ecclesia* can hardly lefer directly to 
communities of Jesus’ disciples, as these did not exist 
in the time of the Oaliliean ministry, but rather to the 
Jewish congregation, or its representative court, in the 
place to which the disputants might belong. The 
renewal of the promise concerning binding and looMng 
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In V.** (cf. W*) makes against this interpretation. 
And the assurance of Christ’s presence in can 
have reference only to gatherings of disciples. But 
it may well be that we have these sayings brought 
together by Matthew in view of the Christian signifi- 
cance of ecclesia. There is no evidence that eccleaia, 
like ‘synagogue.’ was transferred from the congrega- 
tion of Israel to the religious assemblies which were 
its local embodiment. But, though not the technical 
term, there would be no difficulty in applying it. 
without fear of misunderstanding, to the synagogue. 
And this would be the more natural because the term 
is usually applied to Israel in its historical rather 
than in its ideal aspect (see Hort, Chrutian Ecclesia, 
P. 12). 

2 . Ecdesia is used constantly with its Christian 
meaning in the Pauline Epistles. Its earliest use 
chronologically is probably in 1 Th 1‘. But the growth 
of its use is best studied by beginning with Acts. Here 
the term first occurs in 5“, applied to the Christians of 
Jerusalem in their corporate capacity. In 1“ St. Peter 
is represented as standing up ‘in the midst of the 
brethren.’ Thus from the first Christians are a brother- 
hood or family, not a promiscuous gathering. That this 
family is considered capable of an ordered extension is 
evident (a) from the steps immediately taken to fill a 
vacant post of authority (1“), and (b) from the way in 
which converts on receiving baptism are spoken of as 
added to a fellowship AV ‘added to the church,’ but 
see HV) which continues in the Apostles’ teaching, and 
the bond of a common table and united prayer (2^* «). 
This community is now called ‘the assemblage of them 
that believed’ (4»>), the word used, as compared with its 
employment elsewhere, suggesting not a throng or crowd 
but the whole body of the disciples. In Ex 12« we 
have the phrase ‘ the whole assembly of the con- 
gregation (Gr. synagbgd) of Israel.’ When, therefore, 
H became necessary to find a collective name for ‘the 
believers,’ ecduia, the alternative to ‘synagogue,’ was 
not unnaturally chosen. For the disciples meeting in 
Jerusalem were, as a matter of fact, the true Israel (Gal 
6»>), the little flock to whom was to be given the Messianic 
Kingdom (Lk 1*2"). Moreover, they were a Christian 
synagogue, and, but for the risk of confusion, might 
have been so called. The name, therefore, as applied 
to the primitive community of Je8u.s, is on the one hand 
universal and ideal, on the other local and particular. 
In either case the associations are Jewish, and by these 
the subsequent history of the name is detennined. 

3 . As Christianity spread, the local units of the 
brotherhood came to be called ecclesice (Ac 9*^ 13^ 14** 
16^‘ 20‘’ etc.), the original community being now 
distinguished as ‘the ecclofia in Jerusalem’ (8^. Thus 
we reach the familiar use of the Pauline Epistles, e.g. the 
eccle^ia of the Thessalonians (1 Th P), of Laodicea 
(Col 4«), of Corinth (1 Co 1*); cf. 1 P 5‘*. Rev 2* etc. 
They are summed up in the expression ‘ all the ecclesice 
of Christ’ (Ro 16‘"). This language has doubtless given 
rise to the modern conception of ‘the churches’; but it 
must be observed that the Pauline idea is territorial, the 
only apparent departure from this usage being the ap- 
plication of the name to sections of a local ecclena, which 
seem in some instances to have met for additional worship 
in the houses of prominent disciples (Ro 16*, 1 Co 16** 
etc.). The existence of Independent congregations of 
Christians within a single area, like the Hellenistic and 
Hebrew synagogues (see Ac 6‘ *), does not appear to be 
contemplated in the NT. 

4 . The conception of a Catholic Church in the sense of 
a constitutional federation of local Christian organiza- 
tions in a universal community is post- Apostolic. The 
phrase is first found in Ignatius (c. a.d. 116; see Light- 
foot, Aposi. Fathers, Pt. 2. il. p. 310). But in the Ist 
cent, the Church of Jerusalem, as the seat of Apostolic 
authority (Ac 8> «), still exercises an Influence upon the 
other communities, which continues during the period of 


transition to the world- wide society. At Jerusalem Saul 
receives the right hand of fellowship and recognition from 
the pillar Apostles (Gal 2*). Thence Apostles go forth 
to CO ifirm and consolidate the work of evangelists (Ac 8»^). 
Thither missionaries return with reports of newly- 
founded Gentile societies and contributions for the poor 
saints (Ac 15* 24**, 1 Co 16‘-*). It is this community 
that promulgates decisions on problems created by the 
extension of Christianity (Ac 16®-**). Till after the 
destruction of the city in a.d. 71 this Church continued, 
under the presidency of James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal 2", Ac 1217 151* 21 ‘«), and then of other members 
of the Christian ‘royal family’ (Eusebius, HE Hi. 11. 
19, 20), to be the typical society cf Jesus’ disciples. 

6. But already in the NT that ideal element, which 
distinguished the primitive fellowship as the Kingdom of 
Messiah, is beginning to express itself in a conception 
of the erclesia which, while it never loses touch with the 
actual concrete society or societies of Christians, has 
nevertheless no constitutional value. It is scarcely 
possible to 8uppo.se that the adoption of the name 
eccleaia for the Christian society was altogether unrelated 
to the celebrated use of the word by the Lord Himself in 
His conversation with the disciples at Ca*sarea PhHippi 
(Mt 16»» *®1|). Two suggestions with regard to this 
passage may be dismissed. The first is that it was 
interpolated to support the growth of ecclesiastical 
authority in the 2nd cent.; this rests solely on an 
as.sumption that begs the question. The second is that 
ecclesia has l>e(*n substituted for ‘ kingdom ’ in our Lord’s 
utteran(‘e through subsequent identification of ideas. 
But the occasion wa.s one that Christ evidently intended 
to signalize by a unique deliverance, the full significance 
of which would not become apparent till interpreted by 
later experience (cf. Mt 10**, Jn 6**). The metaphor 
of building as applied to the nation of Israel la 
found in the OT (Jer 337; cf. Am 9", P.s 102*«). 
Them is therefore little doubt that Jesus meant Hla 
disciples to understand the establishment of Messiah’s 
Kingdom; and that the use of the le.ss common word 
ecclesia, far from being unintentional, is designed to 
connect with the new and enlarged Israel only the 
spiritual associations of Jehovah’s congregation, and to 
dfscourage the temporal aspirations which they wei# 
only too ready to derive from the promised Kingdom 

6. The Kingdom of God, or of Heaven, is a prominent 
conception in the Synoptic Gosptds. It is rather the 
Kingdom than the King that Christ Himself proclaims 
(Mk 1>* cf. Mt 4”). The idea, partially understood 
by His contemporaries, was broadene<l and spiritualized 
by Jesus. It had been outlined by prophets and apoc- 
alyptic writers. It was to realize the hopes of that 
congregation of Israel which had been purchased and 
redeemed of old (Ps 74*), and of which the Davidlc 
monarchy had been the pledge (Mic 4*. Is 55* etc.). 
Typical passages are Dn 2** 7‘*. This w'as the Kingdom 
which the crowd hailed at the Triumphal Entry (Mt 21»11). 
Christ begins from the point of Jewish expectation, 
but the Kingdom which He proclaims, though not less 
actual, surpasses any previous conception in the minds 
of His followers. It is already present (Lk 11*® 17" 
RVm) in His owm Person and work. It is revealed 
as a historical institution in the parables of the Tares 
(Mt 13**ff ) and the Drag-net (13^**^). Other parables 
present It as an ideal which no historical institution can 
satisfy, e.g. Treasure liid in a field (13«0. a merchant- 
man seeking goodly Pearls (13«), a grain of Mustard 
Seed (13" "). We ctannot solve the problem in- 
volved in Christ’s various presentations of the Kingdom 
by saying that He uses the word in different senses. He 
is dealing with a reality too vast to be submitted to the 
human tinderstanding otherwiise than in aspects and 
partial views which no powders of combination will 
enable us adequately to adjust. The twofold con- 
ception of the Kingdom as at once a reality and an ideal 
is finally brought home by those utterances of Jesuf 
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which refer its realization to the end of the a^. Daniel’s 
prophecy is to be realized only when the Son of Man 
shall come in His Kingdom (243- « 25*i 26«<). It 
is then that the blessed are to inherit what nevertheless 
was prepared for them from the beginning of time 
(25«<). And all views of the Kingdom wliich would 
Umit it to an externally organized community are 
proved to be insufficient by a declaration like that of 
Lit 17 * 0 . 21 . But even when contemplated ideally, 
the Messianic Kingdom possesses those attributes of 
order and authority which are inseparable from a 
society (Mt 19”). 

It is hardly tc be doubted, therefore, that the name 
ecclesia, as given to the primitive community of Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, even if suggested rather by the 
synagogue than by our Lord’s declaration to St. Peter, 
could not be used without identifying that society with 
the Kingdom of God, so far as this was capable of 
realization in an institution, and endowing it with those 
ideal qualities which belong thereto. The descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples at Pentecost, ful- 
filling as it did the exi)ectation of a baptism of fire that 
was to accompany the establishment of the Kingdom 
(Ac 1*, 23 ■*, Mt 3‘Of connects the Church with the 
Kingdom, and the scattering of its members after 
Stephen’s death (Ac 8^) would begin to familiarize the 
disciples with the idea of the unity in Christ unbroken 
by locAl separation (cf. 8‘ and 93‘). 

7. But it is only in the theology of St. Paul that 
we find the Kingdom of the Gospels interpreted in terms 
of the actual experience of the Christian ecclesia. The 
extension of the fellowship beyond the limits of a single 
city has showm that the ideal Church cannot be identified 
simpliciter with any Chri.stian community, while the 
idealization of the federated eccleMw, natural enough 
in a later age, is, in the absence of a wider ecclesiastical 
organization, not yet possible. It i.s still further from 
the truth to assert that St. Paul had the conception of 
an invisible Church, of which the local communities 
were at best typical. 'We have no evidence that St. 
Paul regarded membership of the universal ecclesin as 
invisible’ (Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 169). The 
method by which the Apostle reached his doctrine of 
the Church is best illustrated by his charge to the elders 
at Miletus to feed the flock of God over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers (Ac 20**). Here the 
local Ephesian Church represents practically God’s 
Church purchased with His precious blood (v.”), a real 
community of which visibility is an essential character- 
istic, but which by the nature of the case is incapable 
of a complete manifestation in history. The pa.ssage 
combines in a remarkable degree the three elements 
in the Divine Society, namely, the redeemed congregation 
of Israel (Ps 74*), the Kingdom or ecclesia of Messiah 
(Mt 16^*), and the body established upon the Atonement 
(Col Eph 2*3). All three notes are prcvsent in 

the teaching of the Epistles concerning the exidesia. It 
is the historical fact of the inclusion of the Gentiles 
(Eph 2*») that is the starting-point. Those nations 
which under the old covenant were alien from the people 
of God (Eph 2**) are now included in the vast citizenship 
or polity (v.*®-) which membership in a local ecclesia 
involves. The Church has existed from all eternity as 
an idea in the mind of God (3*-**), the heritage prepared 
for Christ (1*® **). It is the people of possession (l‘L cf. 
1 P 2», Tit 2*‘‘), identified with the commonwealth of Israel 
(Eph 2**), and as such the immediate object of redemp- 
tion (5*®); but through the reconciliation of the Cross 
extended (2‘<), and, as it were, reincorporated on a wider 
basis (v.*®), as the sphere of universal forgiveness (v.**), 
the home of the Spirit (v.*»), and the one body of Chri.st 
(4*» etc.), In which all have access to the Father (2‘»). 
The interlaced figures of growth and building (4*® “), 
under which it is presented, witness to Us organic and 
therefore not exclusively spiritual character. Baptism, 
Vlmlnlstered by tbe local an4 ro^ulUfig In 


rights and duties In respect of them, is yet primarily the 
method of entrance to the ideal community (Ro 0* 

1 Co 12*», Gal 3*7. *8, Eph 4®), to which also belong 
those offices and functions which, whether universal 
like the Apostolate (1 Co 12**- ”) or particular like the 
presbyterate (Ac 20” *»; cf. 1 Co 12*-“, Eph 4“), are 
exercised only in relation to the local societies. It is 
the Church of God that suffers persecution in the persons 
of those who are of ‘the Way’ (1 Co 15», Ac 8* 9‘): 
is profaned by misuse of sacred ordinances at Corinth 
(1 Co 11“*); becomes at EpheiJus the pillar and ground 
of the truth (1 Ti 3*8 ). 

That St. Paul, in speaking of the Church now in the 
local now in the universal sense, is not dealing with 
ideas connected only by analogy, is proved by the 
ease with which he passes from the one to the other use 
(Col 4^8 of. 1‘* and Eph. passim). The Church 
is essentially visible, the shrine of God (1 Co 3‘* ”). 
the body of Christ (Eph 1** etc.); schism and party- 
strife involving a breach in the unity of the Spirit 
(4*). Under another figure the Chtirch is the bride of 
Christ (5**® ), His complement or fulness (1”), deriving 
its life from Him as He does from the Father (v.»*, 

1 Co ID). 

8. Thus the Biblical view of the Church differs alike 
from the materialized conception of Augustine, which 
identifies it with the constitutionally incorporated and 
a*cumeniral society of the Roman Empire, with its canon 
law and hierarchical jurisdiction, and from that Kingdom 
of Christ which Luther, as interpreted by Rit.schl, re- 
garded as 'the inward spiritual union of believers with 
Christ’ {Justipcatim) and ReconcHialim, Eng. tr. p. 287). 
The principle of the Church’s life is inward, so that ‘the 
measure of the stature of the fulne.ss of Christ' remains 
the object of ('hristian hope (Ki)li 4”). But its mani- 
festation is outward, and include.s tho.se ministries 
which, though marred, as history shows, by human 
failure and sin, are set in the Church for the building 
up of the body (v,“ '*). Just as members of the legal 
Israel are recognized by our Lord as sous of the Kingdom 
(Mt 8**), so the baptized are the called, the saints, the 
members of the body. There is no warrant in the NT 
for that sharp separation l>etween membership in th« 
legal w'or.shipping Church and the Kingdom of God 
which Is characteristic of Ritsphlianisrn. 

9. The Church in its corporate rapacity is the primary 
object of redemption. This truth, besides being definitely 
a8.serted (Kph .5** **, Ac 20**, Til 2“), is involved in 
the conception of Christ as the second Adam (Ro 6‘*-*‘, 
1 O 15*®-**), the federal head of a redeemed race; 
underlies the institutions of Baptism and the Eucharist; 
and is expres.Hed in the Apostolic teaching concerning 
the two Sacraments (st'e above, also 1 Co lo>*-»* 11*® w). 
The Church is thus not a voluntary association of 
justified persons for purposes of mutual edification and 
common worship, but the body in which the individual 
believer normally realizes his rc*demption. Christ's 
love for the Church, for which He gave Himself ( Kph 6“), 
constituting a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 
of pos.se8sion (1 P 2® *) through His blood (Eph 2”), 
completes the parallel, or rather marks the identity, 
with the historical Israel, Membership in Abraham’s 
covenanted race, of which circumcision was the sign 
(Gn 17®), brought the Israelite Into relation with Jehovah. 
The sacrifices covered the whole ‘church in the wilder- 
ness* (Ac 7*9), and each worshipper approached God 
in virtue of his Inclusion in the holy people. No 
foreigner might eat of the Passover (Ex 12^). The 
propitiatory ritual of the Day of Atonement was ex- 
pres.sly designed for the consecration of the whol< 
nation (Lv 16). So the sacrifice of the Cross is our 
Passover (1 Co ,5*). The worship of the (Christian 
congregation Is the Paschal feast (v.*, cf. He 13‘®**»). 
In Christ those who are now fellow-citizens have a 
common access to the Father (Eph 2*», He 10«). 
Through the Mediator of a new covenant (12^) thoee 
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that are consecrated «) are come to the Church 

of the first-born (12*®), which includes the spirits of the 
perfected saints (ib.) in the fellowship of God’s house- 
hold (Eph 21®, He 10*‘). See also following? article. 

J. G. Simpson. 

OHUROH GOVERNMENT. — 1 . The Kcneral develop- 
ment seems fairly clear, though its later stages fall beyond 
NT times. The Apostles were founders of churches, and 
therefore regulated and supervised the first arrange- 
ments; then were added sundry local and unlocal 
nilers; then the iinlocal died out, and the local settled 
down into the three permanent clas.ses of bishops, elders, 
and deacons. The chief disputed questions concern 
the origin of the local ministry, its relation to the other, 
and the time and manner in which it settled down under 
the government of (monarcliical) bishops. 

2. Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief persons of the Church. In 1 Co 12*® he counts 
up — ’ first, apostles; second, prophets; third, teachers; 
then pow'ers; tlieri gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongiiOvS.* It will be noticed that all the words 
after the first two plainly describe functions, not offices. 
A few year-s lati r (Eph 4") he tells us how the ascended 
Lord ‘ himself gave some as upo.siies, some prophets, 
some evangeli.sts, some pastors and teachers, for the 
work of 8t.‘rvice’ (dinkimia ) — they are all of them 
‘deacons’ {dfakonoi), whatever more they may be. 

3. At Ibe head of both lists is the Apostle. The 
Apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve, though twelve was always the ideal 
number (i Co 15®, liev 2E<; perliaps Ac 2^^ 6*). Whether 
Matthla.s rav^aincd an Apostle or not, Paul and Barnabas 
w’ere certainly Apostles (c.g. Ac 14><), and so was James 
the Lorfr.s brother (Gal 1>®). The old disciples Andro- 
nicus and Junias (not Jimia) were ‘notable’ Apostles 
(Uo 10'). On the other hand, Timothy seems excluded 
by the greetings of wveral Epistle.s (e.g. 2 Co.), and 
Apollos by the evidence of Clement of Rome, who 
most likely knew the truth of the matter. 

Tho Apostle’s first qualification w'as to have seen 
the risen Lord (Ac 1**, 1 Co 90. for his first duty was 
to bear witness of the Resurrection. This qualification 
seems never to ha\e been relaxed in NT times. A 
direct call wa-s al.so needed, for (1 Co 12**, Gal 1*, Eph 4”) 
no human authority could choose an Apostle. The 
call of Barnabas and Saul was acknowledged (Ac 13*) by 
a cornml.ssion from the church at Antioch; and if 
Matthias rernamed an Apostle, we must suppose that 
the direct call was represented by some later Divine 
recognition. 

Therefore the Apostle was in no sense a local official. 
His work was not to .serve tables, but to preach and to 
make disciples of all nations, .so that he led a wandering 
life, settling down only in his old age, or in the sense of 
making, say, Ephesus or Corinth his centre for a w^hile. 
The storie.s which divide the world among the Twelve 
are legends; the only division w'e know of was made 
(Gal 2»1 at the Conference, when it was resolved that 
the Three should go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles. With this preaching went the founding 
and general care of churciu*s, though not their ordinary 
government. St, Paul interferes only in case.s of gross 
error or corporate disorder. His point is not that the 
Galatians are mistaken, but that they are. altogether 
falling away from Christ ; not that the Corinthian is a 
bad offender, but that the church sees no great harm 
In the matter. He does not advise the Corinthians 
on further questions without plain hints (1 Co 6* 10‘* 
U‘*) that they ought to have settled most of them for 
themselves. 

4. Next to the Apostle comes the shadowy figure of 
the Prophet. He too sustained the Church, and shared 
with him (Eph 2»« 3*) the revelation of the mystery. 
He spoke 'In the spirit ’ words of w'arning, of comfort, or 
It might l>e of prediction. He too received his com- 
mlMdon from God and not from men, and was no local 


officer of a church, even if he dw'elt in the city. But 
he was not an eye-witness of tlie risen Lord, and ‘the 
care of all the churches’ did not rest on him. Women 
also might prophesy (1 Co IP), like Philip’s daughters 
(Ac 21®) at CsBsarea, or perhaps the mystic Jezebel 
(Rev 22«) at Thyatira. Yet even in the Apostolic age 
prophecy (1 Th 5*®) is beginning to fall into discredit, 
and false prophets are flourishing (1 Jn., 2 Pet., Jude). 
This may be the reason for the marked avoidance of the 
name ‘Apostle’ by and of St. John. 

6. It will be seen that St. Paul’s lists leave no place 
for a local ministry of office, unless it comes in under 
‘helps and governments’ on ‘pastors and teachers.’ 
Y'et such a ministry must have existed almost from the 
first. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven at 
Jerusalem (Ac 0); (2) elders at Jerusalem in the years 
44, 50, 58 (IP® 15®- ** 21'*), appointed by Paul and 
Barnaba.s in every church about 48 (14**), mentioned 
Ja 5‘<; at Ephesus in 58 (Ac 20''), mentioned 1 P 5'; 
(3) Phtebe a deaconess at Conchrea^ in 58 (Ro 16'), 
bishops and deacons at Philippi in 63 (Ph 1'). Also in 
the Pastoral Epistles, Timothy at I^phesus about 66 is 
(1 T1 3, 4) in charge of four orders; (1) bishops (or 
elders) (S'); (2) deacon.s; (3) deacoiK^sses (3") 

(‘women’ jin Gr. without the article] cannot be wives 
of deacons); (4) wddows. With 'IMtus in Crete only 
bishops are mentioned (Tit P). To these we add (5) 
the prominent (^imsi-episcopal positions of James at 
Jerusalem in 44 (Ac 12'"), in 50, and in 58; and (6) of 
Timothy and Titus at Ephe.sus and in Crete. 

To thase w'e must not add ( 1 ) the ‘ young men ’ (nedierot) 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5®). [The tacit contrast with 
preftbuteroi is of age, not oflicc, for it is neaniskoi who bury 
Sapphiraj; (2) the indefinite proisfameno/ of 1 Th 5'* and 
Ro 12*. and the equally indefinite hegoumenoi of some 
unknown church shortly before 70 file 13’ '’). [If these 
arc officials, we can .say no more than that there are several 
of them]; (3) the angels of the seven churches in Asia. 
[These cannot safely be taken literally.] 

6. The questions before us may be conveniently 
grouped round the three later offices of Bishop, Elder, 
and Deacon. But bishop and deacon seem at first to 
have denoted functions of oversight and stjrvice rather 
than definite offices. The elder carries over a more 
official character from the synagogue; but in any case 
there is always a good deal of give and take among 
officials of small societies. If so, w'e sliall not be sur- 
Iirised if we find neither definite institution of offices 
nor sliarp di.stinctioii of duties. 

(1) Deacons. The traditional view, that the choice 
of the Seven in Ac 6 marks the institution of a per- 
manent order of deacons, is open to serious doubt. The 
opinion of Cyprian and later writers is not worth much 
on a question of this kind, and even that of Irenceus 
is far from derisive. The vague word diakonia (used 
too in the. context of the Apostles themselves) is balanced 
by the avoidance of tlie word ‘deacon’ in the Acts 
{c.g. 21* Philip the evangelist, one of tlie Seven). Since, 
how'ever, Pha^be was a deaconess at Onchrese in 58, 
there were probably deacons there and at Corinth, 
though St. Paul does not mention any; and at Philippi 
we have bishops and deacons in 63. In both cases, 
how'cver, the doubt remains, how^ far the name has 
settled into a definite office. See art. Deacon. 

(2) Elders. Elders at Jerusalem receive the offerings 
in 44 from Saul and Barnabas. They are joined with 
the Apostles at the Conference in 50, and with James 
in 58. As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders in every 
city on their first missionary journey, and w'e find 
elders at Ephesus in 58, we may infer that the churches 
generally had elders, though there is no further certain 
mention of them till the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Peter. 
Probably Ja 5'* is earlier, but there we cannot be sure 
that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and bishops 
may point to some difference of origin or duties; but 
in NT (and in Clement of Rome) the terms are praotl- 
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oally equivalent. Thus the elders of Ephesus are 
reminded (Ac 20*^) that they are bishops. In the 
Pastoral Epistles. Timothy appoints * bishops and 
deacons’; Titus, ‘elders and deacons,’ though Timothy 
also (1 Ti 5^^) has elders under him. The qualifications 
of the elder, as described to Titus, are practically those 
of the bishop as given to Timothy, and it is added 
(Tit 17) that the elders must be such ‘because the 
bishop must be blameless,’ etc. — which is decisive 
that the bishop’s office was at least as wide as the 
elder’s. Moreover, in both cases the duties implied are 
ministerial, not what we call episcopal. If the elder’s 
duty is to rule (1 Ti 6”)^ he does it subject to 'Timothy, 
much as a modem elder rules subject to his bishop. 

(3) Bishops, See Bishop. H. M. Gwatkin. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF.— This is in Ac 19» an 
AV mistranslation (RV has ‘robbers of temples’). 
Even the RV is inexact. The word ought to be trans- 
lated simply ‘sacrilegious persons,’ that is, persons 
acting disrespectfully to the goddess of Ephesus. In 
2 Mac 4*^ (RV ‘author of the sacrilege’) the expression 
is applied to Lysimachus. brother of Menelaus the 
high priest, who perished in a riot caused by sacrilege 
(B.C. 170). A. SOUTER. 

CHURCHES, SEVEN.— See Angels of the Seven 
Churches, Revelation [Book of], also the artt. on 
Ephesus, Smyrna, etc. 

CHUSl (Jth 7»*), mentioned with Ekrebel CAkrabeh), 
is possibly Kuzah, 5 miles S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. 
of ‘Akrabeh. 

CHUZA (Amer. RV Chuaas). — The steward of Herod 
Antipas. His wife Joanna (wh. see) was one of the 
women who ministered to our Lord and His disciples 
(Lk 8>). 

CIELED, CnSLING (Amer. RV ‘ceiled.’ ‘celling’). 
The latter occurs only 1 K 6“, where it has its modern 
signification (reading, however, ‘unto the beams [or 
rafters] of the cieling).’ The verb, on the other hand, 
should everywhere be rendered ‘panelled’ (2 Ch 3‘, 
Jer 22“, Ezk 41“, Hag 1< ‘your panelled houses’), 
the reference being to the panels of cedar or other 
costly wood with which the inner walls were lined. See 
House, § 4. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

CILIOIA. — A district in the S.E. comer of Asia Minor, 
which in NT times was divided into two portions. The 
Roman province CJilicia, which is alone referred to In 
the NT, stretched from a little E. of Ckjrycus to Mt. 
Amanus, and from the Cilician Gates and Anaxarbus to 
the sea. For administrative purposes it was combined 
with Syria and Phcenicia. The sense of the unity of 
Syria and Cilicia is seen clearly in Gal 1** (also In Ac 
16 ’ The capital of the pro\ince Cilicia was Tarsus 
(Ac 21” 22»). The other portion to which the name 
was applied was the client-kingdom of king Antiochus, 
which was under the suzerainty of Rome, and included 
Cilicia Tracheia (Rugged Cilicia) to the W., as well as 
a tK‘lt surrounding the Roman province on the N. and E. 
Neither district has as yet been thoroughly explored. 

A. SoUTER. 

ODOIERIANS.— The name, which has come to us 
through the Greek, of the people known as Gomer (wh. 
see) in the Bible, the Gimirrd of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. J. F. McCurdy. 

CINNAMON (Ex 30*», Pr 7»7, Ca 4“. Rev 18“).— 
Almost without doubt the product of Cinmmomum 
zeylanicum of Cteylon. The inner bark is the part 
chiefly used, but oil is also obtained from the fruit. 
Cinnamon is still a favourite perfume and flavouring 
substance in Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV: I S 7“ (a late and 
doubtful passage, acc. to which Samuel went oh circuit 
to various high places). Job 22“ (RVm and Amer. 
RV ‘ vault,’ i.c. the vault of heaven), Ps 19* (of the sun's 
course in the heavens), Ec 1* (of the circuits of the 
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wind). Besides retaining these instances, RV sub* 
stitutes ‘made [make] a circuit' for AV ‘fetch a com- 
pass’ in 2 S 5**, 2 K 3*, Ac 28“. See Compass. 

CIRCUMCISION. — This rite is not of Israelite origin; 
there are some good grounds for the belief that it canio 
to the Israelites from the Egyptians. The fact of a 
flint being used for its performance (Jos 6*- *) witnessiis 
to the immense antiquity of the rite. Its original 
meaning and object are hidden in obscurity, though the 
theory that it was regarded as a necessary preliminary 
to marriage has much to commend it. Among the 
Israelites it became the sign of the Covenant People; 
whoever w'as uncircuiiicised could not partake of the 
hopes of the nation, nor could such join in the worship 
of Jahweh; he could not be reckoned an Israelite 
(Gn 17“). Not only was every Israelite required to 
undergo circumcision, but even every slave acquired by 
the Israelites from foreign lands had likewise to be 
circumcised (Gn 17“- “); according to Ex 12” ** even 
a stranger sojourning in the midst of Israel had to submit 
to the rite, at all events If he wished to Join in the cele- 
bration of the Passover. Originally male children Were 
not circumcised in Israel (cf. Jos 6* *), but boys ha<l to 
undergo it on arriving at the age of puberty ; but in later 
days the Law commanded that every male child should 
be circumcised on the eighth day after birth (Lv 12>). 

In the OT there are two accounts as to the occasion on 
which circumcision was first practised by the Israelites ; 
according to Gn 17*®-“ the command was given to 
Abraham to observe the rite as a sign of the covenant 
between God and him, as representing the nation that 
was to be; while according to Ex 4» “ its origin is 
connected with Moses. It was the former that, in later 
days, was alway's looked upon as its real origin; and 
thus the rite acquired a purely religious character, and 
it has been one of the distinguishing marks of Judaism 
ever since the Exile. The giving of a name at circum- 
cision (Lk 2**) did not belong to the rite originally, 
but this has been the custom among Jews ever since the 
return from the Captivity, and probably even before. 

In the early Church St. Paul had a vigorous warfare 
to wage against his Judaizing antagonists, and it became 
a vital question whether the Gentiles could be received 
into the Christian community without circumcision. 
As is well known, St. Paul gained the day, but it was 
this question of circumcision, which involved of course 
the observance of the entire Mosaic Law, that was 
the rock on which union between the early Christians 
and the Judaizing Christians split. Henceforth the 
Jewish and the Christian communities drifted further 
and further apart. 

Circumcision in its symbolic meaning is found fairly 
frequently in the OT; an 'uncircumcised heart’ Is one 
from which disobedience to God has not been ‘ cut off ’ 
(see Lv 26**. Dt 10“ 30®); the expression ‘uncircurn- 
cised lips’ (Ex *®) would be equivalent to what is 
said of Moses, as one who ‘spake unadvisedly willi hi.s 
lips' (Ps 106**, ci. Is 6®); In Jer 6*® we have the expres- 
sion ‘ their ear is uncircumcised ’ In reference to such as 
will not hearken to the word of the Lord. A like figura* 
live use is found in the NT (c.p. Col 2** “). 

W. O. E. Obsterley. 

0I8TZRN. — In Palestine, the climate and geological 
formation of the country render the storage of watei- 
a prime necessity of existence. Hence cisterns, mostly 
hewn in the solid rock, were universal in Bible times, 
and even before the Hebrew conquest (Dt 6**, Neh 9“. 
both RV). Thus at Gexer it has been found that ‘the 
rock was honeycombed with cisterns, one appropriated 
to each house [cf, 2 K 18«1 or group of houses . . . 
(and) fairly uniform in character. A circular shaft, 
about 3 feet In diameter and 6 feet deep, cut through 
the rock, expands downwards into a chamber roughly 
square or circular in plan, about 13 to 25 feet In diameter 
and generally about 20 feet deep. • • . The wall is 
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generally covered with coarse plaster ' (PEFSt 1903, 
lU f.). 

A cistern might contain only rain water conveyed from 
the court or flat roof during the rainy season by gutters 
and pipes, or night be fed by a conduit led from a spring 
at a distance. The largest of the innumerable cisterns 
of Jerusalem, the * great sea’ In the Haram area, which 
is estimated to have held 3,000,000 gallons, derived its 
water-supply partly from surface drainage and partly 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon’s 
Pools near Bethlehem (Wilson). 

The mouth of a cistern, through which the water 
was sometimes drawn by a wheel (Ec 12«), was legally 
required to have a cover (Ex 21 >s, cf. Jos. Ant. iv. viii. 
37). A disused or temporarily empty cistern formed 
a convenient place of detention, as in the case of Joseph 
((in 37*® ) and of Jeremiah (Jer 38® ). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CITADEL (1 Mac 1** 3** etc. [RVm]). — See Fortifi- 
cation, § 4. 

OITHEBN (1 Mac 4^ AV).— See Music. 

CITIES OF THE PLAIN . — See Plain [Cities of the]. 

CITIZENSHIP. — See Paul, Rome. 

CITY . — The surprisingly large number of places in 
the ‘least of all lands’ which receive in Scripture the 
honourable designation of ‘city’ is in itself evidence 
that the ()T ‘cities,' like the NT ‘ships,’ must not be 
measured by mo{lern standards. The recent excava- 
tions in Palestine have conttnned this conclusion. In 
his recent work, Camian d'apres V exploration recenie 
(1907). the Dominican scholar, Father Vincent, has 
prepared plans on a uniform scale of the various sites 
excavated (see op. cit. 27 ff. with plate). From these the 
modest proportions of an ancient Canaanite or Hebrew 
city may be best rt»alized. The area of Lachish, for 
example, did not exceed 15 acres; Taanach and Megiddo 
each occupied from 12 to 13 acres — an area about equal 
to the probable extent of the Jebusite city on Ophel 
captured by David (2 S 5® ). Gezer, at the time of its 
greatest expansion, did not exceed 23 acres, or thereby, 
the circuit of its outer wall l)elng only 1600 yards, 
about i of the extent of the present wall of Jerusalem. 

With the exception of cities on the sea-board, the 
slluation of the Canaanite city was determined, as else- 
where in that old world, by two supreme considera- 
tions — the pn*sence of an adequate water-supply and 
the capability of easy defence against the enemy. ‘The 
cities of Canaan.’ says Vincent, ‘were almost invariably 
perched ui)on a projecting spur of a mountain slope, or 
upon an isolated eminence in the plain: Megiddo, Gezer, 
Teil-e»-8afy [(iath?) — not to mention the hill of the 
primitive Jerusalem— are characteristic examples of the 
former site, Taanach and Lachish of the latter.' With 
this well-known fact agrees the mention of the ‘cities on 
their mounds’ (Jos IP* RV, Jer 30‘» RVm (Heb. 
riWlm, the Arabic tdl, now so common in the topo- 
graphical nomenclature of Western Asia]). 

The relation between the city and the dependent 
villages was regardtxi as that of a mother (2 8 20»* ‘a 
mother in Israel’) and her daughters, a point lost in our 
rendering 'yiliaireft* (e.g. Jos 16“ » « and i>o««tm), 
though noted in the margins. From these the city was 
outwardly distinguished by its massive walls (cf. Nu 
13**, Dt 1** ‘walled up to heaven’), on the constniction 
of which recent excavation has thrown a flood of new 
light (see Fortification). Close to, If not actually 
upon, the w^alls, houses were sometimes built, as we learn 
from Jos (cf. 2 Co ll“). 

The Btroots are now seen to liave been exceedingly 
narrow and to have been laid out on no definite plan, 

* a maze of narrow crooked causeways and blind alleys,’ 

08 at Gezer. Only at the intersection of the more 
important streets, and especially near the city gates, 
were broad plaoei (Jer 6*, Neh 8» > RV— where AV, 
aa often, has ‘streets’)— the marketa (Mt 11“, Lk ll«) 
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and market-places (Mt 20», Lk 7**) of NT— where the 
citizens met to discuss public affairs, the children to 
play, and the elders to dispense justice. The Impor- 
tance of the gates, which were closed at nightfall (Jos 2*), 
is treated of in art. Fortification and Sieoecraft, § 6. 
During the night the watchmen mounted guard on the 
ramparts, or went ‘about the city’ (Ca 8», Is 62* ; 
cf. Ps 127‘). A feature of an Eastern city in ancient as In 
modern times was the aggregation in a particular street 
or streets of representatives of the same craft or occupa- 
tion, from which the name of the street or quarter was 
derived (see Arts and Crafts, § 10). 

The houses were absurdly small to Western ideas 
(see House), for the city folk lived their life in the courts 
and streets, retiring to their houses mainly to eat and 
sleep. Every city of any importance, and in particular 
every royal city, had its castle, citadel, or acropolis, as 
the excavations show, to which the inhabitants might 
flee as a last defence. Such was the 'strong tower 
within the city ’ of Thebez (Jg 9“). Indeed the common 
term for city (‘tr) is often used in this restricted semse; 
thus the 'Stronghold of Zion’ is re-named ‘David’s 
castle’ or citadel (2 S 5*, AV ‘city of David’), and 
the ‘city of waters’ (12*’) at Rabbath-ammon is really 
the ‘water fort.’ 

As regards the water-supply, it was essential, as we 
have seen, to have one or more springs in the immediate 
vicinity, to which ‘at the time of evening’ (Gn 24») 
the city maidens went forth to draw (see Well). 
Against the long rainless summer, and especially against 
the oft-recurring cases of siege. It was not less necessary 
that the city should be provided with open pools and 
covered cisterns for the storage of water. Mesha, king 
of Moab, tells in his famous inscription how, as there 
was ‘no cistern in the midst of’ a certain city, he ‘said 
to all the people: make you each a cistern in his house* 
(cf. (Astern). 

In the internal affairs of the city the king in Canaanite 
days was supreme. Under the Hebrew monarchy and 
later, law and justice were in the hands of ‘ the ^ders 
of the city’ (Dt 19‘* 21®-, Ru 4* etc.). In addition to 
freemen, possessing the full rights of citizenship — the 
‘men of the city’ par excellence — with their wives and 
children, the population will have Included many slaves, 
mostly captives of war, and a sprinkling of sojourners 
and passing strangers (see Stranger). 

No city, finally, was without its sanctuary or high 
place, either within its own precincts, as in most cities of 
note (see High Place), or on an adjoining height 
(1 S 9^® ). With due religious rites, too, the city had 
been founded in far-off Canaanite, or even, as we now 
know, in pre-Canaanite days, when the foundation 
sacrifice claimed Its human victim (see House, § 3). 
A survival of this wide-spread custom is almost certainly 
to be recognized in connexion with the rebuilding of 
Jericho, the foundation of which was laid by Kiel the 
Bethellte, ‘ with the loss of Abiram his first born,’ and 
whose gates were set up ’with the loss of’ his youngest 
son, Segub (1 K 16»* RV). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

0LASP8.-— See Tachbs. 

OLATJDA. — See Cauda. 

OLATJDIA. — A Roman Christian, perhaps wife of 
Pudens and mother of Linus (2 Ti 4«); but Light- 
foot {Clement, 1. 76) shows that this is improbable. The 
two former names are found in a sepulchral inscription 
near Rome, and a CSaudia was wife of Aulus Pudens, 
friend of Martial. If these are identified, C3audia was 
a British lady of high birth; but this is very unlikely. 

A. J. Maclean. 

OLAtTDlUS. — Claudius, the fourth Roman emperor, 
who bore the names Tiberius Claudius Csesar Augustus 
Germanicus, reigned from (24th) 26th Jan. 41 till his 
murder on 13th Oct. 64 a.d. He was a son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus (the brother of the emperor 'Tiberius) 
and Antonia minor (a daughter of the triumvir Mark 
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Antony and Octavia, sister of the emperor Augustus), 
and was born on 1st August 10 b.c. at Lyons. From 
childhood he was weakly, and a prey to disease, which 
affected his mind as well as his body. This caused him 
to be neglected and despised. He was, however, a man 
of considerable ability, both literary and administrative, 
as he showed when he was called to succeed his own 
nephew Gaius (Caligula) as emperor. He has been com- 
pared with James i. (vi. of Scotland) in both his weak 
and his strong points. It was in his reign tlmt the first 
real occupation of Britain by the Romans took place. 
He is twice mentioned in Acts (11*« and IS’). The great 
famine over the whole of the Roman world whi(’h 
Agabus foretold took place in his reign. The expul- 
sion of Jews from Rome, due to dissensions amongst 
them, occurred in the year 50. This latter date is one of 
the few fixed points of chronology in the Book of Acts. 
The reign of Claudius was sali.sfactory to the Empire 
beyond the avt^rage. The government of the provinces 
was excellent, and a marked feature w'as the large 
number of public wmrks executed under the emperor’s 
supervision. A. Souter. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS. See Lysias. 

CLAW. — In Dn 43 a ‘claw* means a bird’s claw; but 
In Dt 14» and Zee ll‘« it has the obsolete meaning of 
an animal's hoof. 

CLAY. — See Pottery. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN.— Ditrodjctory,— The 

words ‘clean,’ ‘unclean,’ ‘purity,’ ‘purification,’ have 
acquired in the process of religious development a 
spiritual connotation which obscures their original 
meaning. Their primitive significance is wholly cere- 
monial: the conceptions they rei)resent date back to 
a very early stage of religious practice, so early indeed 
that it may be called pre-religious, in so far as any 
useful delimitation can be estaldished between the 
epoch in which spell and magic predominated, and that 
at which germs of a rudimentary religious consciousne,s.s 
can be detected. — In a conspectus of primitive custom, 
one of the most wide-spread phenomena is the existence 
of ‘taboo.* Anthropology has yet to say the last word 
about it, and its general characteristics can be differently 
summarized. But, broadly speaking, taboo springs 
from the religion of fear. The savage met with much 
which he could not understand, which w^as supra-normal 
to his experience. Such phenomena appeared to liira 
charged with a potency wiiich was secret and uncanny, 
and highly energetic. They were therefore to be 
avoided with great care; they were ‘taboo’ to him. It 
would be rash to dogmatize about the origin of this 
notion; it most probably date.s back to days prior to 
any conscious animi.stic beliefs, and may even Im? trace- 
able ultimately to instincts which mankind shares with 
the higher animals. No doubt in later times the idea 
was artificially exploited in deference to the exigencies of 
ambition and avarice on the part of chiefs and prie.sts, 
to the distrust of innovations (cf. Ex 20», Dt 27‘ •, 
Jo.s 8*0. to the recommendations of elementary sanita- 
tion. etc. But originally the savage regarded as taboo 
certain persons, material substances, and bodily acts 
or states which he comsidered to possess a kind of trans- 
missible electric energy with which it w'as very dangerous 
to meddle; and these taboos were jealously guarded 
by the sanctions of dvil authority, and later of religious 
belief. 

It seems probable that even at such an early epoch 
taboos could be viewed from two distinct points of 
view. A taboo might be either a blessing or a curse, 
according as it was handled by an expert or a layman. 
Thus blood produced defilement, but, properly treated, 
it might remove impurity. A chief or king w'as taboo, 
and to touch him produced the primitive equivalent of 
‘king’s evil*; and yet his touch could remove the 
disease it created. The reasons for lhi.s twofold point of 
view are very obscure, and do not come within the scope 


of this article. But the differentiation seems to havo 
existed in a confused way at the earliest era. After- 
wards this notion crystallized into a very vital distinc- 
tion. On the one hand we find the conception of holiness 
as expressing an official consecration and dedication to 
the Divine beings. A sanctuary, a season, a priest or 
chief, were set apart from common life and placed in a 
peculiar relation of intimacy to God or the gods; they 
w'ere tabooed as holy. On the other hand, certain 
taboos were held to ari.se from the intrinsic repulsivene.ss 
of the object or condition, a repulsiveness which affected 
both God and man with dislike. Such taboos were due 
to the essential uncleanness of their object. 

With the ri.se of animi.stic bidiefs and practices this 
difTerentiution was reinforced by the dualism of benev- 
olent and malignant spirits. Uncanny energy varied 
according as it arose from the one or the other clas.s, 
and much care must he taken to propitiate the one aiui 
avert the power of the other. Thus on the one side we 
find .sacrificial ritual, which has as its object to please the 
good demons, and on the othcT side we have a cathartic 
ritual, which aims at expelling evil demons from lie 
vicinity (cf. Lv 16, where the two notions are unit id 
in one ceremony). But even after the growth of sue)' 
refinements, ideas and rules .survived which can i c 
explained only as relics of primitive and even prime>al 
taboo customs. A still later stage is seen w hen rules c l 
purity arc attributed to the conscioiLS command of Gcd, 
and their motive is found in His own personal character 
(Lv 1U<). The Jewish .sacred book.s teem with refer- 
ences which demonstrate the survival of p^im^ti^e 
taboos. Thus Frazer draw's especial attention to the 
Nazirite vow's (Nu to the Sabbath regulations 

(Ex 35* *), to the views as to death (Nu 19‘'" ),and child- 
birth (Lv 12). Similarly th(; origin of the conception of 
holiness may be sc-en in the idea that it is transmi.s.sible 
by contact (Ex 29*’ 30*®, Lv 6*’, Ezk 44‘®), or in the 
penalty for meddling with a holy object (1 S 6*®, 2 8 6’); 
whil.st alhisions to ritual uncleanneas occur frequently in 
Ezekiel, and the legi.slation on the subject forms a large 
part of Leviticus and Detiteronoiny . In some easels 
these ideas may have ariscTi in protest agajn.st historical 
developments of Hebrew eu.stoni. Thus it has been 
suppo.sed that the Nazirite vows originated in the desire 
for a return to primitive simplieily by way of contrast 
to the habits of Palestinian Canaanites. But many of 
the regulution.s about uneJeannttss can be explained only 
by a reference to primitixe ritualism, with it.s conceptions 
of objects charged w'ith a secret energy which the 
ordinary man di>es well to shun. 

The word ‘clean,’ it may be remarked, conveyed 
originally no positive idea. A clean object was one 
w'hich was not under a taboo, which had contracted no 
ceremonial taint. And so again ‘purification’ meant 
the removal of a ceremonial taint by ceremonial means, 
the unclean object being thus restored to a normal 
condition. Fire and liquids were the best media of 
purification. Similarly 'common,* the opposite of 
‘holy,’ merely meant 'undedicated to God,’ and ex- 
pressed no ethical or spiritual notion. In fact, when 
the conception.^ of holiness and uncleanness had l>een 
definitely differentiated, the rule would be that, though 
the holy must be clean, the clean need in no way be holy. 
Later thought, however, confused the two ideas (cf. 
Ac m*). 

L Uncleannerb in the OT. — The consequences of 
uncleanness and the metliods of purification naturally 
differed in different races. But In the Jewish religion 
unc!eannes.s was always held to disqualify a man for 
Divine worship and sacrifice. In practice a certain 
amount of laxity st^erns to have been tolerated (Fzk 
22»s 44’), though this did not pass without pretest 
(Ezk 44®, Is 52‘). But, strictly, an unclean man was 
debarred from religious offices (Lv 7’® *®); and nobody 
could perform them in an unclean place, e.g. in any 
land but Palestine (2 K 6*’. Ho« 9»). 
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^UEAN AND UNCLEAN 

ihe Jewish rules about uncleanness can be roughly 
classified under five main heads: sexual impurity, un- 
cleanness due to blood, uncleanness connected with 
tood, with death, and with leprosy. This division is 
not scientific; some rules are equally in place in more 
than one class; but at present none but a rough classifi- 
cation is possible. 

1. Sexual impurity.— All primitive religions display 

great terror of any functions connected, however re- 
motely, with the organs of reproduction. Sexual inter- 
course produced uncleanness; and later animism taught 
that demons watched over sucii periods and must be 
averted with scrupulous care. Tlie time when marriage 
is consummated was especially dangerous, and this idea 
is clearly seen in To 8' tliough this instance is unique 
in Jewish sacred literature. But, apart from this, tiie 
Jews considered all inU'rcourse to defile till evening, and 
to necessitate a purificatory bath (Lv 15‘s). Under 
certain circumstances, when cleanness was especially 
important, cotnplete abstinence from women was re- 
quired (Kx Thus, too. from 1 S 21& it appears as 

if soldiers on a campaign came under this regulation; 
perhaps because war was a sacred function, duly open<*d 
with religious ritt's (cf. 2 S lUO, and this may also be 
the cause for a bri<legroom’s exemption from military 
service for a year after marriage (Dt 24^). 

Unciroumcision was regardctl as unclean. The reason 
for this is not obvious; rites of circumcision were per- 
formed by many primitive nations at the time of ptiberty 
(wiielluiF for decorative purposes, or in order to prepare 
a young man or woman for marriage, or for some other 
reason), and it is possible that among the Jews this 
custom had been thrown back to an earlier period of 
life. Or it may be that they regarded circumcision as 
imposing a distinct tribe-mark on the infant. The 
condition of uncircurnci.sion might he held as unclean 
because it implied foreign nationality. Taboos on 
strangers are \'ery common in sa^ age nations. 

Seminal emls.sion made a man unclean till the evening, 
and necessitated bathing and washing of clothes (Lv 
15‘*- »’). 

Childbirth was universally regarded as a special centre 
of impurity, though among the .lews we lind no evidence 
that the new-born child was .subjt'ct to it as well as the 
mother. The mother was completely unclean for seven 
days; after that she was in a condition of modified 
impurity for 33 days, disqualified from entering the 
sanctuary or touchiFig any liallowed thing. (These 
perio<la were doubled when the baby was a giiL) After 
tills. In order to complete her purification, she must 
offer a lamb of the first year and a pigeon or turtle 
dove, though poorer ix-ople rnlglit substitute another 
pigeon or dove for the lamb (Lv 12, cf. Lk 2-*). 

Analogous notions may j>erhaps be traced In the 
prohibition of any sexual impersonation (Dt 22^), any 
mingling of different species (Dt 22*-", Lv 19**), and 
In the disqualifications on eunuchs, bastards, and the 
Ammonites and Moabites, the offspring of an incestuous 
union (Dt 23‘-*); though some of these rules look like 
the product of later refinement. 

Human excreta were sources of uncleanness (Dt 
23**-w); but the directions on this subject very po.ssibly 
date from the epoch of magical spells, and arose from 
the fear lest a man’s excrement might fall into an 
enemy’s hands and be ustni to work magic against him. 

The prohibition to priests of woolen garments which 
caus^ sweat, Is possibly an extension of a .similar notion 
(Ezk Finally, the abstinence from eating the 

sinew of the thigh, which in (In 32“ is explained by a 
reference to the story of Jacob, may have originated 
in the idea that the thigh was the centre of tiie repro- 
ductive functions. 

2. Dndeaxmess due to blood. — The fear of blood dates 
back In all probability to the most primeval times, 
and may be In part Imstlnc ive. Among the Jews it 
•vas a most stringent taboo uid their aversion from it 


was reinforced by the theory that it was the seat of 
life (Dt 1223), A clear instance of the all-embracing 
nature of its polluting power is seen in Dt 22*. The 
same idea would probably cause the abstinence from 
eating beasts of prey, carrion birds, and animals which 
had died without being bled (Ezk 4", Ex 22*', Lv 17“ 
22*). To break this rule caused defilement (1 S 14**, 
Ezk 33^). Such a taboo is so universal and ancient 
that it cannot reasonably be accounted for by the 
Jewish hatred for heathen offerings of blood. 

The taboos on menstrual blood and abnormal issues 
must come under this category or that of sexual im- 
purity. Menstruation was terribly feared. It was 
exceedingly dangerous for a man even to see the blood . 
The woman in such a condition wa.s unclean for seven 
days, and her impurity was highly contagious (Lv 15‘*-2<). 
Similarly, abnormal issues produced contagious unclean- 
ness for scjven days after they had stopped. The 
purification required was the ofTering of two turtle 
doves and two young pigeons. A man had also to 
bathe and wash his clothes, but we are not told that 
a woman was under the same necessity, though it is 
hardly credible that she w'as exempt (Lv 152 -“ a-ao). 

3. Uncleanness connected with food. — Anthropology 
no longer explains all food taboos as survivals of totem- 
ism, though no doubt this explanation may account for 
some. It appears rather that ‘ theriolatry ’ was the 
more general ptienomenon. For reasons w iiich cannot 
even be conjectured in many cases, certain animals 
were treat<?d as sacred, and tabooed accordingly; it 
might be that the animal was very useful or very 
dangerous or very strange; the savage had no con- 
sistent tlieory of taboo. Some animals may be cases of 
sympathetic taboo; they were not eaten from the fear 
lest their qualities should be imparted to the consumer. 
In later times some animals might be tabooed from 
more elaborate motives. But food taboos cover so 
wide a range, and appear in many cases so inexplicable, 
that no single derivation of them can be adequate. 

The Jews themselves dated the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals from an early antiquity (cf. 
Gn 72 and 8*'*); Gn 9^, however, appears to embe^y 
a tlieory of antediluvian vegetarianism. 

The lists of ch'an and unclean beasts are given in 
Lv 11 ami Dt 14<«' It is impossible to give any certain 
explanation of tiie separate items. Clean animals are 
there classified as those which part the hoof, are cloven- 
footfid, and chew tiie cud. But this looks like an 
attempt of later speculation to generalize regulations 
already existent. The criterion would exclude the ass, 
horse, dog, and beasts of prey, which are nowhere 
mention(‘d as unclean. The last class, as we have seen, 
w'ould probably be so on different grounds. The horse 
and dog .seem to have been connected with idolatrous 
rites (2 K 23", Is 66*), and so perhaps were forbidden. 
But Jg O'* appears to treat the ass as an ordinary article 
of diet. (Tiie circumstances in 2 K 6** are exceptional.) 
The rule that a kid must not be seetlied in its mother’s 
milk (Ex 23>* 34^, Dt 14*') is difficult to account for. 
A magical conception appears to underlie the proliibi- 
tion, and it lias been suggested that some nations u.s()d 
to sprinkle the broth on the ground for some such 
purposes. In that case the taboo would be of great 
antiquity. But the matter is not at present satis- 
factorily explained. The taboo on the tree in Eden 
(Gn 3*) hardly calls for discussion. So far as we know, 
it had no sub.sequent history ; and the general colouring 
of the story makes it improbable that the prohibition 
had any origin in Jewisli custom. 

4 . Uncleanness connected with death . — Deal h , as w ell 
as birth, was a source of great terror to the savage. 
The animistic horror of ghosts and theories of a con- 
tinued existence after death, gave a rationale for such 
terror; but it probably existed in pre-animlstic days, 
and the precautions exercised with retard to dead 
bodies were derived partly from the Intrinsic mysterious- 
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oess of death, partly from the value of a corpse for 
magical purposes. Among the Jews a corpse was re- 
garded as exceptionally defiling (Hag 2»). Even a bone 
or a grave caused infectious uncleanness, and graves 
were whitened in order to be easily recognizable. He 
who touched a corpse was unclean for seven days 
(Nu 19^*^ ). Purification was necessary on the third 
and seventh days; and on the latter the unclean person 
also washed his clothes and bathed. A corpse defiled 
a tent and all open vessels in it. For similar reasons 
warriors needed purification after a battle (Nu 31 
a murderer defil^ the land and had to flee to a city of 
refuge, where he must remain till the death of the high 
priest (Nu 35). It has been suggested that this pro- 
vision was due to the notion that the high priest, the 
temporary representative of Jahweh, was regarded as 
sulTering from the defilement of murder as God suffered, 
and as the land suffered (Dt 210. It is singular that 
apparently a person who was unclean from touching 
a corpse might yet eat the Passover (Nu 9* **). 

The kinsmen of a dead man were usually also unclean; 
Hos ^ points to a similar idea among the Jews. In- 
deed, mourning customs were in origin probably warnings 
of such impurity. Some of the most common are pro- 
hibited in Dt 14* and Lv 19*», perhaps because of their 
heathenish associations. 

The ritual of purification from corpse-defilement, 
described in Nu 19. must be of high antiquity. The 
purifying medium was water, the blood and ashes of 
a red heifer, with cedar, hyssop, and scarlet. This was 
sprinkled over the unclean person on the third and 
seventh days, and the priest and attendants who per- 
formed the ceremony were themselves defiled by it 
till evening, and needed purification (cf. Dt 21). The 
ritual thus unites the three great cathartic media, fire, 
water, and aromatic woods and plants. The last, 
perhaps, were originally considered to be efficacious in 
expelling the death-demons by their scent. 

5. Uncleaimess connected with leproij. — Orientals 
considered leprosy the one specially unclean disease, 
which required not healing but cleansing (cf. Nu 12**). 
It appears to have been a kind of elephantiasis, and 
Lv 13 gives directions for its diagnosis. If pronounced 
unclean, the leper was excluded from the community 
(cf. 2 K 7’). He could not attend a synagogue service 
in a walled town, though in open towns a special part 
of the synagogue was often reserved for lepers. If he 
was cured, he must undergo an elaborate process of 
purificatory ritual (Lv 14), including (a) the sacrifice 
of one bird and the release of another, perhaps regarded 
as carrying away the demon; fragrant plants, water, and 
the blood of the dead bird were used at this stage; 
(b) tlM washing of clothes, 8ha\1ng of the hair, and 
bathing of the body ; then (c) after seven days’ Interval 
this second process was repeated; and finally (d) on 
the eighth day sacrifices were offered, and the man 
ceremonially cleansed with the blood and oil of the 
sacrifice. 

II. Uncleahnebs in the NT. — Legal casuistry 
carried the cathartic ritual to a high pitch of complexity, 
and Jesus came Into frequent conflict with the Jewish 
lawyers over the point (cf. Mk 7*-*). He denounced 
it energetically (Lk ID*, Mt 16*®), and, by insisting 
on the supreme importance of moral purity, threw 
ceremonial ideas into a subordinate position. The full 
force of this teaching was not at once realized (cf. Ac JO**). 
The decree in Ac 16*® still recommends certain taboos. 
But 8t. Paul had no illusions on the subject (cf. Ro 14»S 
I Co 6**, Col 2*®- »®-», Tit !*•). In practice he made 
concessions to the scruples of others (Ac 21*, Ro 14*®) 
as Jesus had done (Mk 1**); and it was recognized 
that a man who had scruples must not be encouraged to 
violate them. But it was inevitable that with the 
process of time and reflexion, ceremonial prohibitions 
and ritualistic notions of cleanness should disappear 
before the Christian insistence on the internal elements 


in religion. There are certain survivals of such notions 
even now, and ceremonialism is not extirpate. But 
its scope is very narrow, and it is the custom to explain 
such ritual regulations as survive, on grounds that 
accord better with the spirit of Christianity and the 
ideas of civilized society. A. W. F. Blunt. 

OLEMBHT.— The name of a fellow-worker with St. 
Paul (Ph 4»). There are no sufllcient grounds for 
identifying him with Clement, bishop of Rome, the 
writer of the Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 

J. G. Tasker. 

0LE0PA8. — Only Lk 24*»; whether to be Identified 
with Clopas of Jn 19* and Alphasus of Mt 10* etc., is a 
matter of dispute. 

OLEOPAnA. — 1. A daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
She married in b.c. 173 her own brother Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (Ad. Est 11*), and afterwards her second brother 
Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13, Epit 59; Justin, 
xxxviil. 8). She greatly favoured the Jews in Egypt 
(Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5), and encouraged Onlas iv. in the 
erection of the temple at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. xiii. ill. 
2). 2. A daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. In b.c. 150 
she was given in marriage by her father to Alexander 
Balas (1 Mac 10»^- *•; Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 1). When Baias 
was driven into Arabia, she became (b.c. 146), at her 
father’s bidding, the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 11**; Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 7; Llv. Epit. 52). 

OLOKE (AV and RV, but Amer. RV ‘cloak’). — Sea 
Dress, § 4. 

CLOPAS <AV Oleophaf) is name^l only in Jn 19**. 
See Alphacus and Brethren op the Lord. 

CLOSET. — The Gr. word so rendered in NT properly 
denotes *a store-chamber’ as Lk 12** RV, then any 
inner or more private room as opposed to the living, 
room; so Mt 6*, Lk 12* RV ‘inner-chamber.’ C*. 1 K 
20*® 22**, lit. * a chamber within a chamb€*r,' and House, 
§ 2. For Jl 2** see Driver, Joel and Amoe, m loc. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

CLOTHES, CLOTHING.— See Dkeks. 

CLOUD. — In Scripture, as with us, the clouds are 
the visible masses of aqueous vapour, darkening the 
heavens, sources of rain and fertility, telling the present 
state of the weather or indicating a corning change. 
They serve also for figures of instal)iUty and transitoriness 
(Hos 6*), calamity (La 2*), the gloom of old age (Ec 12*). 
great height (Job 20*), immense numbers (He 12'). 
The following points should be noted. 1. The poetic 
treatment In Job. The waters are bound up securely 
In the clouds, so that the rain does not break through 
(26*); when the ocean issues from chaos like a new-born 
child, God wraps it in the swaddling-bands of clouds 
(38*); the laws of their movements are Impenetrable 
mysteries (36** 37‘* 38”). 2. The cloud Indicates the 

presence of God, and at the same time veils the insuffer- 
able brightness of His glory (Ex 16‘® 19* etc.). Siml- 
lariy the bright cloud betokens the Father’s presence, 
and His voice is heard speaking from it (.Mt 17*). But 
a dark cloud would effectually hide Him, and thus 
furnishes a figure for displeasure (La 3**). At Rev if)‘ 
the cloud is an angel’s glorious robe. 3. The pillar of 
doud and fire directs and protects the journeyings of 
the Exodus (Ex 13**, Ps 105**). This corresponds with 
the fact that armies and caravans ha\e frequently been 
directed by signals of fire and smoke. 4. The cloud 
dternates with the cherub as Jahweh ’s chariot (Ps 18'«, 
Is 19* ). Indeed, the cherub is a personification of the 
thunder-cloud. The Messianic people and the Messiah 
Himself sweep through the heaven with clouds (Dn 7**, 
Mk 14**, Rev 1*), or on the clouds (Mt 26**); hence the 
later Jews Identified Anani («-*He of the clouds,* 
1 Ch 3**) with the Messiah. The saints are to be caught 
up in the clouds (1 Th 4**)- The Messiah’s thrane is a 
white cloud (Rev 14**). 6, In the ‘Cloud Vision’ of 

Apoc. Bar 63-73, the cloud from which the twelve 
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streams of water pour la 'the wide world which the 
Almighty created’ — a very peculiar piece of imagery. 

J. Taylor. 

OLOTJT. — Jer 38” ** ‘old cast clouts.* The word is 
still used in Scotland for cloths (as in ‘dlah-dout’), 
but for clothes only contemptuously. Formerly 
there was no contempt in the word. Sir John Mande- 
vlUe {Travels, Macmillan's ed. p. 75) says, ' And In that 
well she washed often-tlme the clouts of her son Jesu 
Christ.' The verb 'to clout' occurs in Jos of shoes 
(Amer. RV ‘patched’}. 

OLXJB.— Only Job 41” RV. for AV *dart.* The 
stout shepherd’s club, with its thick end probably 
studded with nails, with which he defended his flock 
Against wild beasts, is rendered by 'rod* in Ps 23* and 
elsewhere. 

ONIOnS.— A city of Caria. in S. W. of Asia Minor. It 
was the dividing point between the 8. and W. coasts of Asia 
Minor, and at this point 8t. Paul’s ship changed its 
course in the voyage to Rome (Ac 27»). It contained 
Jewish inhabitants as early as the 2nd cent. b.c. (1 Mac 
15**), and had the rank of a free city. A. Soutkr. 

GOAL. — Mineral coal was unknown in Bible times. 
Wherever 'coal' (or 'coals’) is mentioned, therefore, we 
must in the great majority of cases understand wood or 
charcoal. Se veral 8f)ecles of wood used for heating pur- 
poses are named in Is 44*«-”, to which Ps 12()< adds 
'coals of broom' (RVm). In two cases, however, the 
'live coal’ of Isaiah’s vision (Is 6®) and the 'coals' on 
which was ‘a cake baken’ for Elijah (1 K 19®), the Heb. 
word denotes a hot stone (so RVm — see Bread). The 
charcoal was generally burned in a brasier (Jer 36**®- RV, 
AV ‘hearth’) or chafing-dish, the 'pan of fire* af 
Zee 12« RV. See, further, House, § 7. 

Coal, or rather charcoal, supplies several Scripture 
metaphors, the most Interesting of which is Illustrated 
by the expression of the wise woman of Tekoa, ‘thus 
shall they quench my coal that is left' 8 14*). By 
this she means, as shown by the following words, the 
death of her son and the extinction of her family, an 
idea elsewhere expressed as a putting out of one’s lamp 
(Pr 13»). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

COAST. — Coast, now confined to the shore of the sea, 
was formerly used of the border between two countries, 
or the neighbourhood of any place. When St. Paul 
' passed through the upper coasts’ (Ac 19* ), he was in the 
interior of A.sla Minor. Herod ‘ slew all the children that 
were in BetlUehem, and in all the coasts thereof *(Mt 2*®). 

GOAT. — See Dress, §§ 2 (d), 4. 

GOAT OF MAIL. —See Armour, Arms, § 2 (c), 

GOGK.— Mt 26« «, Mk 13» 14” **. Lk 22*« •« «, 
Jn 18” 18**. Cocks and hens were probably unknown 
In Palestine until from two to three centuries before 
Christ’s time. In the famous painted tomb at Marissa 
(see Maresuah), a work of about b.c. 200, we have the 
cock depicted. Cocks and hens were Introduced from 
Persia. The absence of express mention of them from 
the Law, and the fact that it is a ‘ clean’ bird, have made 
It possible for the Jews for many centuries to sacrifice 
these birds on the eve of the Day of Atonement — a 
cock for each male and a hen for each female in the 
household. Talmudic tradition finds references to the 
cock in Is 22'*, Job 38*. and Pr 30*', but all these are 
very doubtful. The ‘cock -crowing' was the name of 
the 3rd watch of the night, just before the dawn, in the 
time of our Lord. During thi.s time the cocks crow at 
irregular intervals. E. W. Q. Majjterman. 

GOOKATRIOS.~-Bee Serpent. 

GOOKKR. — Sir 30* ‘Cocker thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘ pamper.’ Cf. Shaks. King 
John v. i. 70— „ , „ 

‘Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields? ' 
end Hull (1611), ‘No creatures more cocker their young 


than the Asse and the Ape.* The word is not found 
earlier than the 16th century. Its origin is obscure. 

GOGXLE {bo' shah. Job 31®»). — AVm * stinking weeds ' 
or RVm ‘noisome weeds’ are both more correct. Sit 
J. Hooper has suggested ‘stinking arums,’ which are 
common Palestine plants, but the more general rendering 
is safer. E. W. Q. Mabterman. 

GCELE-STBIA, ‘ Hollow Syria,* is properly th^s 
great hollow running N. and S. between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ranges (1 Es 4®*; Strabo, xvi. 2). It 
corresponds to the Biq'ath ha-Lebdndn of Jos 11'* etc.; 
possibly also to Biq'ath Aven of Am 1*. The first 
element of the name persists in the modern name of 
the valley S. of Baalbek, d~Buqa* . The Orontes drains 
the valley northward, and the Litftni southward, both 
rivers rising near Baalbek. The soil is rich, producing 
splendid crops of wheat, etc., while some of the finest 
vineyards in Syria clothe the adjoining slopes. 

* Coele-Syria ’ came to have a wider significance, cover- 
ing indeed, with Phcenicla, all the Seleucid territory S. of 
the River Eleutherus (2 Mac 3* etc.; Strabo, xvi. 753). 
Jn 1 Es 2'* etc., Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia denote the 
whole Persian province, stretching from the Euphrates 
to the borders of Egypt. Josephus reckons the country 
E. of Jordan to Ccele-Syria {Ant, i. xi. 5, xiii. xiii. 2 f., 
etc.), including in it Scythopolis, the only member of 
the Decapolis west of the river. W. Ewing. 

GOFFER occurs only in 1 S 6*- ”• and the Heb. 
term 'argHz, of which it is the tr., is also found nowhere 
else. It appears to have been a small chest which 
contained (?) the golden Lgures sent by the Philistines 
as a guilt-offering. 

GOFFIK. — Gn 60*» only (of the disposal of Joseph’^ 
body in Egypt). Israelitish burial rites (see Mourning 
Customs, Tomb) did not Include the use of coffins. 

GOHORT.—See Band, Legion. 

G01N8. — See Money. 

GOL-HOZEH ( seeing all’).— A Judahite (’ eh 3'* IH). 

GOLZU8 (1 Es 9**). — See Calitas, Kelaiah. 

GOLLAR. — See Ornaments, § 2. 

COLLEGE.— This stands in AV (2 K 22'®, 2 Ch 34») 
for the Heb. mishneh, which RV correctly renders 
‘second quarter,’ — a quarter of the city lying to th« 
north (Zeph 1'®), and possibly referred to in Neh 11*. 
where our versions have ‘second over the city.’ The 
idea of a ‘college’ came from the Targ. on 2 K 22'®, 
‘house of instruction.’ J. Taylor. 

GOLONT . — The word colonia is a pure Latin word, 
which is written in Greek letters in the only place where 
it occurs in the Bible (Ac 16'*), and expresses a purely 
Roman institution. It is a piece of Rome transi>orted 
bodily out of Rome itself and planted somewhere in the 
Roman Empire. In other words, it is a collection of 
Roman citizen-soldiers settled on a military road to keep 
the enemies of the Empire in check. These retained 
their citizenship of Rome and constituted the aristocracy 
of every town in which they were situated. Theii 
constitution was on the model of Rome and tlu* Italian 
States. A number of places are mentioned in the NT 
which were really colonia, but only one, Philippi, is so 
named, and the reason for this naming is no doubt that 
the author of Acts was proud of this city, with which he 
had some connexion. Pisidian Antioch, Lystra, Gorinth. 
and Ptolemais, not to mention others, were colonice 
Sometimes these colonice were merely settlements of 
veterans for whom their generals had to find a home. 

A. Souter. 

GOLOS8AE was an ancient dty of Phrygia (Roman 
province Asia), at one time of great importance, but 
dwindling later as its neighbour Laodicea prospered. 
It was situated in the upper part of the valley of 
the Lycus, a tributary of the Meander, about 10 
miles from Laodicea, and 13 from Hierapoiis. The 
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three cities naturally formed a sphere of missionary 
labour for Epaphras (Epaphroditus), an inhabitant of 
Colossse (Col 412 . 18 ), Timothy (Col l^), and others, 
St. Paul himself never visited any of them (Col 2»). 
It has been suggested with great probability that in 
Rev lu 314 the single church of Laodicea must represent 
the other churches of the Lycus valley also. The church 
in Colosste had developed Judaizing tendencies which St, 
Paul found it necessary to combat in the Epistle which 
has come down to us. If, as seems certain, ‘the epistle 
from Laodicea ’ (Col 4‘*) is our ‘ Epistle to the Ephesians,* 
it also wa.s read in the church at Colossa?. Both Ifdters 
were carried from Rome by Tychicus, who was accom- 
panied by Onesimus, whose master Philemon was an 
inhabitant of Colossa;. See also following article. 

A. SotTTER. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE .—1 . Authenticity. 

This Epistle is one of the ten Epistles of St. Paul included 
in Marcion’s collection (a.d. 140). It appears to have 
been accepted without question as genuine both by 
Churchmen and by heretics, and is referred to by the 
Muratorian Fragment, by Irenajus, and by Clement of 
Alexandria. Its authenticity remained undisputed till 
the early part of last century, and was then contested 
only on internal grounds of style and subject-matter. 

As to the first objection, the Epistle is marked, to a 
greater degree than St Paul’s earlier writing, by ‘a certain 
ruggedneas of expression, a want of finish that norders on 
obs<^urity.’ The vocabulary also differs in some respects 
from that of the earlier writings, but this is atnply accounted 
for by the difference of subject. As a matter of fact, the 
resemblances in style to St. Paul’s other writings are as 
marked as the differences; and in any case argurnents from 
style in disproof of authenticity are very unreliable. The 
later plays of Shakespeare, as compared with thase of his 
middle period, show just the same condensation of thought 
and want of fluency and finish. 

'The argument from subject-matter is more important. 
The Epistle was regarded by earlier (lerman critics iw 
presupposing a fully developed system of Gnostic teaching, 
such as belongs to the middle of the 2nd cent., and a 
correspondingly developed Chriatology . But a more careful 
study of the Epistle has shown tliat what St. Paul has 
in view is not a system of teaching, but rather a tendency. 
Words like plerdma, to which later Gnasticlsm gave a 
technical sense, are used in this Epistle with their usual 
non-technical signification. And our study of early Chris- 
tian and Jewish thought has shown that Gnostic tendenci«5i 
date from a much earlier time than the great Gnostic 
teachers of the 2nd cent., and are, indeed, older than 
Christianity. The Christolo^ of the Epi.stle cerUiinly 
shows an advance on that of St. Paul’s earlier Epistles, 
especially in the emphasis laid on the cosmical activity of 
the pre-incamate Christ. This may be accounted for in 
part by the special purpose of the Epistle (see lielow), and 
m part by a development in St. Paul’s own Christological 
ideas. It is irrational to deny the authenticity of an Epistle 
claiming to be St. Paul’s, merely because it shows (hat the 
mind of the Apostle had not remained stagnant during a 
period of imprisonment tliat musi have given him special 
opportunities for thought. (See Epherians.) 

Many German critics, such as Harnack and .Ttillcher, 
are now in agreement with the leading British scholars 
in accepting the Epistle as St. Paul’s. The authen- 
ticity of the Epistle is sustained by its close relation to 
the Epistle to Philemon, the Pauline authorship of 
which is hardly seriously disputed. (On the relation 
of our Epistle to the Epistle to the Ephesians see 
Ephehianr.) 

2. Integrity and Text.— The integrity of the Epistle 
is now generally admitted, though certain obscurities in 
the text have given rise to some conjectural emendations. 
Holtzmann attempted to prove that this Epistle and 
the Epistle to the Ephesians are recensions of one 
original Epistle of 8t. Paul’s, which he tried to recon- 
struct by extracting a Pauline nucleus of about forty 
verses; but his conclusions have not been accepted 
by later scholars. More recently, von Soden has pro- 
posed the rejection of about nine verses, but not on any 
adequate grounds. It wmuld have been no easy task 
to Interpolate a genuine Epistle of St. Paul’s, jealously 
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guarded as it would have been by the Church to which 
it was sent. 

3. Time and Place of Writing.— The Epistle to 
the Colossians belongs to the group of four Epistles 
written by St. Paul in captivity (4* 1 *). Of this group 
three — the Epistles to ‘ the Ephesians,’ to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon — were written at the same lime and 
sent by the same messenger, Tychicus. The remaining 
Epistle of the group— that to the Philippians — was 
almost certainly written from Rome towards the end 
of St. Paul's two years’ imprisonment there. The other 
three Epistles were most probably written from Rome, 
though some critics have dated them from the period 
of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Ciesarca. 

4. Occasion and Purpose. — Mo.stof St. Paul’s Epistles 
were written under some definite external stimulus. 
In the case of this Epistle two events seem to have led 
to its composition. (1) Epaphras, who had been the 
first evangelist of the Colo.ssians, and who seems to have 
held at Colossai a position somewhat similar to that 
which Timothy is represented in the Pastoral Epistles 
as holding in Ephesus, had come to Rome bringing infor- 
mation as to the special needs and dangers of the Co- 
lossian Church. As he elected to remain at Home, and 
apparently shared for a time the Apostie’s imprison- 
ment (Philem *3), Tychicus was to Asia, taking 
with him this letter. (2) Onesimu.s, a runaway slav'e 
from Colossje, had found his way to Home and had 
there come under the Inlluence of St. Paul. The Apostle 
took advantage of Tychicus’ journey to .send Onesimus 
back to his master at Colossal with a letter of com- 
mendation (see Philemon), 

The special purpose of the Epi.stle, as distinct from 
its general purpose a.s a message* of goodwill, was to warn 
the Colossian Christians against a danger of which 
Epaphras had no doubt informed St. Paul. The exact 
nature of the .so-called Colossian heresy is a matter of 
some uncertainty. (")n its doctrinal .side it was probably 
a blend of Jewish Kabbalistic ideas with floating Oriental 
.speculations. It appears to have denied the direct 
agency of God in the work of creation, and to have 
inculcated the worship of angels and other mysterious 
powers of tlie unseen world (2*'*). On its practical side 
it combined rigorous asceticism (2=3) and strict observ- 
ance of Jewish ceremonial (2><^) with an arrogant claim 
to special enlightenment in spiritual things (2'*). Its 
special danger lay in the fact that it tended to obscure, 
or even to deny, the unique grandeur of the a.scended 
Lord, the one Mediator, tlirough faith in whom the life 
of the Christian was lifted into the new atmosphere of 
liberty. On one side, therefore, this Ejnstle may be 
comparexl with He 1, where the supremacy of the 
Son over all angels is strongly insisted on. while on the 
other side it takes up the lliu' of thought of t)ie Epistle 
to the Galatians — the relation of the Christian life to 
external ordinances. The way in which St. Paul deals 
with the question can best be seen by a short summary 
of the Epi.stle. 

6. Summary. — After the usual salutation, thanks- 
giving, and prayer, in which St. Paul a.s.sociates J'imothy 
with himself (perhaps because he was known personally 
to the Colossian Church), he plunges at once into a 
doctrinal statement (l‘3-23) of the Person and Work of 
Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, the origin 
and goal of all created things, in whom all the fulness 
(plSrdma) of the Godhead abides. After a personal 
reference to his own commi.ssion and to his sufferings 
for the Church, he pas.ses to the directly controversial 
part of the Epistle (2<-3<), warning the Colossians 
against being led astray by strange philosophies. The 
fulm'ss of the Godhead is In Christ: He is over all 
principalities and powers; the life of externally im- 
posed ordinances — * Touch not, taste not, handle not ’ — Is 
a life to which the Christian has died In Christ. He has 
risen to a new life whose centre and secret are in heaven. 
He must stiff mortify the deeds of the flesh, but from 
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a new motive and in the power of a new life. The third 
section of the Epistle (3^-4®) applies this principle to 
various relations of life — the mutual relation of Christians, 
husbands and wives, children and fathers, slaves and 
masters; and lastly, to the relation of St. Paul to them, 
and to their relation with the world. The closing 
section deals with personal matters — with the 

mission of Tychicus, with whom St. Paul tactfully 
associates Onesimus; with St. Mark’s proposed visit, 
in connexion with which St. Paul writes a word of special 
commendation, siiowing how completely the former 
discord has been liealed. Then follow a warm commen- 
dation of Tychicus, greetings from Luke and Demas, 
instructions for exchanging letters with the neighbour- 
ing Church of Laodicea, and a final mes.sage for Archip- 
pus, who had apparently succeeded, in Epaphras’ 
absence, to the supervision of the Colossian Church. 

J. HowAUi) B. Masteuman. 

OOLOURS.-^ -The colours named in OT and NT, as 
in other ancient liieratures, are few in number, and of 
these sexeral are u.sed with con.siderable latitude. 

1. White as tiie colour of snow in Is P*, of the teeth 
described a.s milk-white (Gn 49‘*), and of horses (Zee 1* 
6* •); also of wool (Ilev — the prevailing colour of 
the Palestinian .sheep being white (see Ca 4^ 6®) — and 
of garments (Ec 9®, Mk 9-'). Gray (and grey) occurs 
only in the expression ‘gray hairs,’ while grisled (lit. 
‘Kfey,’ from French gris) apparently means black with 
white spots (Gn 3Po, Zee tF ®; cf. 6 below). Green 
is not a colour adjective (in Kst 1® read as RVm), but 
a noun signifying green plants and herbs, as e.g. in 
Gn aiui Mk 6®®, A kindred word rendered greenish 
(Lv 13*® 14®’) is probably a greenish yellow, since it is 
also used In Ps 6S‘® of ‘yellow gold.’ 

2. The darker colours likewise merge into each otlier, 
black and brown, for example, not being clearly dis- 
tinguished. Black is the colour of hair (Ca 5“ ‘black 
as a rav(Ui’), of horses (Zee 6* Kev 6®), and of ink 
(2 Co S'*). In Ca P the sann^ Heb, word signifies dark- 
complexioned (AV ‘black’). Laban’s black sheep 
(Gn 30^'^ IIV) were probably dark brown (AV brown). 

3. Red is the colour of blood (2 K 3'"), and of 
grape jiiice (Is 63®). The same w'ord is used of the 
reddish-brown colour of the ‘red heifer’ of Nu 19, and 
of the ch«\sinut hors(3 of Zechariah's \ision (1®, AV 
‘red’), although the pre<'itH! colour distinction between 
the latter and his companion, the sorrel (AVin bay; 
in Zee 6® EV ‘bay’ .should i»rob. be ‘.strong,’ and in v.’ 
{by a slight change* of text) iM'rh. ‘red’) horse, is not 
clear. ‘Bed’ is u.sed also of the .sky (Mt 16®^ — lit. ‘of 
the colour of fire'). 

4. Crimson and scarlet are shades of the same colour, 
and were both den^*'d from the same in.sect, the coccus 
iJicis or cochineal, which 'attaches itself to the leaves 
and twigs of the qucrcus cocn'f(ra' (Post), and is termed 
in Hebrew ‘the .scarlet w^orrn,’ Scarlet-coloured gar- 
ments were regard(‘d as a mark of di.sliiK'tion and pros- 
perity (2 S 1®*, Pr 312>), blit in OT .scarlet is most 
frequently mentioned as one of the four liturgical, or, 
as we should say, (‘ccle.siastical colours (.see below). 
Vermilion is mentioned as a pigment (Jer 22», Ezk 230 ). 

6, Associated with scarlet in the Priests’ Code of the 
Pentateuch are found two colours, ’argSmfin rendered 
purple, and iH-hdicth rendered blue. In reality these 
are two shades of purple, the red tone, predominating 
In the former, tlie blue tone in the latter. Since blue 
predominates in our modern purple, it would be well 
to drop the cumbrous terms red-juirple or purple-red, 
and blue-purple or pnn)le-blue, in favour of the simpler 
names purple and violet, as in the margin of Est 1« 
8‘» (AV). I^oth shades were obtained by the use. as 
a dye, of a colourless fluid .sf^creted by the gland of a 
shell-fish, the murex trunculus, which was found in 
great quantities on the Phcenician coast. Hence Tyre 
became the chief seat of the manufacture of the purple 
cloth for which Phoinicla was famous throughout the 


ancient world (cf. Ezk 27®- «). Purple raiment is 
repeatedly mentioned in Scripture as worn by kings and 
nobles. It was as ‘King of the Jev^s’ that our Lord 
was derisively robed in purple (Mk Jn 19*). 

In the Priests’ Code, as has been noted, from Ex 25 
onw^ards, ‘violet’ (AV ‘blue’), ‘purple,’ and ‘scarlet’ 
are used — and always in this order — to denote the fine 
linen tliread, spun from yarn that had been dyed these 
colours (see esp. Ex 35*®), which, with the natural white 
thread, was employed in wea\ing the rich material for 
the various hangings of the Tabernacle, and for certain 
parts of the priests’ dress. 

6. Jacob’s small cattle, ‘ ring-straked, speckled, and 
spotted’ (Gn 30®® etc.), showed white mixed with black 
or brown in tlie case of the sheep, and black mixed with 
while in the case of the goats. For Joseph’s ‘coat of 
many colours’ see Dress, 2 (d). 

It may be addt'd that the art of dyeing w'as one in 
which the Jews of later times excelled. According to 
tradition, as we have just seen, purple and scarlet — 
also red (Ex 26‘*) — dyes were known as early as the 
Exodus time (cf. Jg 5®° RVm). In NT times, as may be 
seen from the Mishna, dyeing was a flourishing branch 
of native industry. The true Tyrian purple was always 
a monopolJ^ and consequently imported; but many less 
costly dyes w^ere known, such as the cochineal insect 
for scarlet, dyer’s woad {isatis) for true blue, madder 
(Heb. pUah, cf. Tola ben-Puah, i.c. ‘Cochineal, son of 
Madder,’ Jg 10’ ), and others. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

COLT is applied in the Bible not to the young horse, 
but to the young ass. and once (Gn 32’®) to the young 
camel. Outside the Bible it is not applied to the young 
of any animal but the horse. 

COMFORT, from late Lat. confortare, ‘ to strengthen/ 
‘reinforce,’ denoted in old Eng. (a) physical, or (6) 
mental refreshment of an active kind {invigoraiion, 
encouragement) — obsolete meanings. In modern use it 
denotes (c) mental refreshment of the softer kind {con- 
solation). Sense (a) appears in Gn 18®, Jg 19®- *, Ca 2®; 
(c^ elsewhere in OT. In NT, ‘ comfort ’ usually represents 
a Gr. verb and noun, common in Paul, which include any 
kind of animating address; in this connexion the sense 
(5) prevails, as in Ac 9®’ 16«®, Ro 1’* 15S 2 Co 13’’ 
etc.; the tenderer signification (c) appears in Mt 5®, 
2 Co I®**- etc. For the abo^’e Gr. noun, however, AV 
fourteen times writ(‘S ‘consolation’ (interchanging 
‘comfort’ and ‘ con.solation ’ in 2 Co 1**2), alike in senses 
(5) and (r): this KV replaces seven times (in Paul) by 
‘comfort.’ ‘Comfort’ is also in AV the rendering of a 
second and rarer group of Gr. words denoting consolation 
(in sorrow); so in Jn 11’®- ®*, 1 Co 14®, and Ph 2’ 
(cf. AV and RV), 1 Th 2” 5’®; the original of ‘com- 
fort’ (soothing) in Col 4” is an isolated expression 
kindred to the. last. Of good comfort’ in Ph 2‘* 
renders a fourth Gr. word=“in good heart, cheerful-, while 
‘of good comfort’ in Mt 9** ll=*o/ good cheer in v.* 
and elsewhere (.so RV h(‘re, and in Mk 10*®). 

For OT and NT, comfort lias its source in the tender 
love of God for His people, and for the individual soul; 
it is mediated (in the NT) by the sympathy of Christ, 
the visitings of the Holy Spirit, the help of brethren, 
and the hope of glory; it counteracts the troubles of 
life, and the discouragement of work for God; see esp. 
Jn 16®®, Ro 5® ®, 2 Co 1® ®. G. G. Findlay'. 

COMFORTER. — See Advocate, 

COMING OF GHRIST. — See Parousia. 

OOMMANDBIENTS. — See Ten Commandments. 

COMMENTARY (2 Ch 13** 24” RV).— The Heb, 
(midrash) has been adopted into English. But the 
Midrash is not exactly what we understand by a com- 
mentary; it is ‘ an imaginative development of a thought 
or theme suggested by Scripture, especially a didactic 
or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story’ 
(Driver). 
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OOMMEROS . — See Trade and Commerce. 

OOHMON. — In Ac synonymous with ‘ceremonl- 

ttUy unclean’ (cf. Mk 7*, and see Clean and Unclean). 

GOAOtUKICATION. — While 'conversation' in AV 
means manner of life, conduct, * communication ’ means 
conversation, talk. So Col 3* 'filthy communication' 
(RV 'shameful speaking’) and elsewhere. The verb 
'to communicate' is now used in a restricted sense, so 
that its occurrences in AV, where it has the general 
meaning of making common cause with one, may be 
misunderstood. Cf. the Rhemish tr. of Jn 4*: 'For 
the Jewes do not communicate with the Samaritanes’ 
(AV ‘have no dealings with’). 

COIUMUNION (Cr. koindnia), — In EV kaindnia is 
tr. ‘communion’ in only 3 passages (1 Co 10‘«, 2 Co 6‘< 
13‘<), while it is frequently rendered ‘ fellowship ' ( AV 12, 
RV 15 times), and twice ‘contribution’ or ‘distribution’ 
(Ro 15», 2 Co 9‘* IRV has ‘contrib.’ in both cases; 
AV 'contrib.' in the first passage, 'dlstrib.' In the 
second]). But it is ' communion ’ that brings us nearest 
to the original, and sets us in the path of the right 
interpretation of the word on every occasion when it 
is used in the NT, 

Koin&nia comes from an adj, which means ‘ common,’ 
and, like ‘communion,’ its literal meaning is a common 
participation cr sharing in anything. Similarly, in the 
NT the concrete noun koindnos is used of a partner in 
the ownership of a fishing-boat (Lk 5‘®); the v'erb 
koinOnein of sharing something with another, whether 
by way of giving (Ro 12‘a, Gal 6«) or of receiving (Ro 15”, 

1 Ti 5”); and the adj. koinSnikos (I Ti is rendered 
'willing to communicate.* 

1. Koiniynia meets us first in Ac where RV as well 

as AV obscures the meaning not only by using the 
word 'fellowship,' but by omitting the def. article. The 
verse ought to read, ‘And they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and the communion, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ And the meaning 
of ‘communion’ in this case can hardly be doubtful. 
The reference evidently is to that ‘having all things 
common’ which is referred to immediately after (v.<*< ), 
and the nature and extent of which St. Luke explains 
more fully at a later stage (4*^5<). It appears that 
‘the communion’ was the regular expression for that 
'community of goods’ which was so marked a feature 
of the Christianity of the first days, and which owed 
its origin not only to the unselfish enthusiasm of that 
Pentecostal period and the expectation of the Lord's 
immediate return, but to the actual needs of the poorer 
Christians in Jerusalem, cut off from the means of 
self-support by the social ostracism attendant on ex- 
communication from the synagogue (Jn 9”- 12'» 16*). 

2. The type of koinOnia in Jerusalem described in 
Ac 2 seems to have disappeared ipery soon, but its place 
was taken by an organized diakonia, a daily ' ministra- 
tion' to the poor (6‘- *). And when the Church spread 
into a larger world free from the hostile influences of 
the synagogue, those social conditions were absent 
which in Jerusalem had seemed to make it necessary 
that Christ's followers should have all things common. 
But it was a special feature of St. Paul’s teaching that 
Christians everywhere were members one of another, 
sharers in each other’s wealth whether material or 
spiritual. And in particular he pressed constantly 
upon the wealthier Gentile churches the duty of taking 
part in the diakonia carried on in Jenisalem on behalf 
of the poor saints. In this connexion we find him in 

2 Co 8* using the striking expression 'the koindnia of 
the diakonia ('the communion of the ministration’) 
to the saints.’ The Christians of Corinth might have 
communion with their brethren in Jerusalem by im^ 
parting to them out of their own abundance. Hence, 
by a natural process in the development of speech, the 
koinJUnia, from meaning a common participation, came 
to be applied to the gifts which enabl^ that participation 


to be realized. In Ro 15** and 2 Co 9>*, accordingly 
the word is properly enough rendered ‘contribution.’ 
And yet in the Apostolic Church it could never be 
forgotten that a contribution or collection for the poor 
brethren was a form of Christian communion. 

3. From the first, however, ‘ communion ’ undoubtedly 
had a larger and deei>er sense than those technical 
ones on wliich we have been dwelling. It was out of 
the consciousness of a common participation in certain 
great spiritual blessings that Christians were impelled 
to manifest their partnership in the.se specific ways. 
According to St. Paul’s teaching, those who believed 
in Christ enjoyed a common participation in Christ 
Himself which bound them to one another in a holy 
unity (1 CJo 1*, cf. v.**" ). In the great central rite 
of their faith this common participation in Christ, and 
above all In His death and its fruits, was visibly set 
forth: the cup of blessing was a communion of the blood 
of Christ: the broken bread a communion of the body 
of Christ (I Co IQi*). Flowing again from this common 
participation in Christ there was a common participa- 
tion in the Holy Spirit, for it is from the love of God as 
manifested in the grace of Christ that there results 
that ‘communion of the Holy Ghost’ which is the 
strongest bond of unity and peace (2 Co 13'*; cf. v.“. 
Ph 2*^ ). Thus the communion of the Christian Church 
came to mean a fund of spiritual privilege which was 
common to all the members but also peculiar to them, 
so that the admission of a man to the communion or 
his exclusion from it was his admission to, or exclusion 
from, the Church of Christ itself. When the Jerusalem 
Apostles gave ‘the right hands of communion' to Paul 
and Barnabas (Gal 2*), that was a symbolic recognition 
on their part that these missionaries to the uncircum- 
cision were true disciples and Apostles of Christ, sharers 
with themselves in all the blessings of the Christian 
faith. 

4. We have seen that in Its root-meaning koindnia 
is a partnership either in giving or in receiving. Hence 
it was applied to Christian duties and obligations as 
well as to Christian privileges. The right hands of 
communion given to Paul and Barnabas were not only 
a recognition of grace received in common, but mutual 
pledges of an Apostolic service to the circumcision on 
the one hand and the heathen on the other (Gal 2*). St. 
Paul thanks God for the ‘communion* of the Philippians 
in the furtherance of the gospel (Ph 1*), and prays on 
behalf of Philemon that the ‘communion’ of his faith 
may become effectual (Philem *), i.e, that the Christjan 
sympathies and charities inspired by his faith may come 
into full operation. It is the same use of koindnia that 
we find in He 13‘®, where the proper rendering is 'for- 
get not the welldoing and the communion.’ Here also 
the communion means the acts of charity that spring 
from Christian faith, with a special reference perhaps to 
the technical sense of koindnia referred to above, as a 
sharing of one's material wealth with the poorer brethren. 

6. In all the foregoing passages the koindnia seems 
to denote a mutual sharing, whether in privilege or in 
duty, of Christians with one another. But there are 
some cases where the communion evidently denotes a 
more exalted partnership, the partnership of a Christiait 
with Christ or with God. This is what meets us when 
St. Paul speaks in Ph 8^® of the communion of Christ’s 
sufferings. He means a drinking of the cup of which 
Christ drank (cf. Mt 29**' ), a moral partnership with 
the Redeemer in His pains and tears (of. Ro 8”). But 
it is St. John who brings this higher koindnia before us 
in the most absolute way when he writes, *Our com- 
munion is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Jn 1*, cf. v.*), and makes our communion 
one with another depend upon this previous communion 
with God Himself (v.L cf. v.*). Yet, though the koindnia 
or communion is now raised to a higher power, it has 
still the same meaning as before. It is a mutual sharing, 
a reciprocal giving and receiving. And in his Gospel St 
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John sets the law of this communion clearly before us 
when he records the words of the Lord Himself, ‘ Abide 
In me, and I in you* (Jn 15*). The communion of the 
human and the Divine is a mutual activity, which 
may be summed up in the two words ffrace and faith. 
For grace is the spontaneous and unstinted Divine 
giving as revealed and mediated by Jesus Christ, while 
faith in its ideal form is the action of a soul which, re- 
ceiving the Divine grace, surrenders itself without any 
reserve unto the Lord. J. C. Lambert. 

OOBIMUKITT or GOODS. — See Communion. 

OOMPA8S.— A ‘compass’ is the space occupied by a 
circle, or the circle itself: Pr 8« ‘he set a compass upon 
the face of the deep’ (AVm and RV ‘a circle’) usually 
explained of the horizon, which seems to be a circle 
resting on the ocean. To 'fetch a compass’ (Nu 34*, 
Jos 15* 2 8 5”, 2 K 3*) is to make a circuit or simply *go 
round.’ The tool for making a circle is a compass 
(Is 44‘»). — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

0OMPA881ON.-~See Pitt. 

OONANIAH. — 1. A Levite who had charge of the 
“.ithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
31*2 la)^ 2. A chief of the Levites in Josiah’s reign 
(2 Ch 359); called in i Es 1» Jeconias. 

CONCISION.— A name applied contemptuously by 
S. Paul (Ph 3*) to the merely fleshly circumcision (Gr. 
katatomS; the ordinary word for ‘circumcision’ is 
j}€ritomd). 

CONCORDANCES. — The Latin word concordantue, 
tor an alphabetical list of the words of Scripture drawn 
up for purposes of reference to the places where they 
occur, was first used by Hugo de Sancto Caro, who 
compiled a Concordance to the Vulgate in 1244. This 
wag revised by Arbottus (1290), and became the basis 
of a Hebrew Concordance by Isaac Nathan (1437- 
45). Nathan’s work was revised and enlarged by John 
Buxtorf, the elder, whose ConcordarUuE Bibliorum 
Ucbraicxs (1632) held the place of standard Concordance 
for two centuries, and served as the model tor many 
others. John Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance adapted to 
the English Bible, disposed after the manner of Buxtorf 
(2 vols. folio, Norwich, 1754-57), is another link in the 
succession. The first Concordance to the English Bible 
is that of John Marbeck (folio, London, 1550). The 
earliest Concordance to the Septuagint is Conrad 
Kirclier’s (1607). The first Greek NT Concordance 
was published at Basle anonymously in 1546. In the 
use of the following lists it w^iU be understood that, 
while the most recent works, other things being equal, 
are to be preferred, there is so much common material 
that many of the older works are by no means obsolete. 

1. Hebrew. — Fuerst, Libr. Sacrorum Vet. Test. Con-- 
cordantice Heb. atque Chald. (1840): The Englishman's 
Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of OT (2 vols., Bagster) ; 
B. Davidson, A Concordance of the Heb. and Chaldee 
Scriptures (Bagster, 1876); Bagster's Handy Hebrew 
Concordance (an invaluable work); Mandelkern, Vet. 
Test. Concordanliee (folio. Leipzig, 1896), and a smaller 
edition without quotations (Leipzig, 1897), 

2. Greek. — (a) The Septuagint. — Bagster’s Handy 
Concordance of the Septuagini; Hatch-Redpath’s Con- 
cordance of the Septuagint and other Oreek Versions of 
the OT, with two supplemental fasciculi (Qarendon 
Press, 1892-97). This is the standard work, replacing 
Trommlus' Concordantice OrtBcas Versionis vulgo dicta; 
LKK Inierpretum (2 vols, Amst. 1718). 

(5) The NT.— Tile Englishman’s Oreek Concordance 
of the NT (Bagster); C. F. Hudson, Oreek Concordance 
to NT, revised by Ezra Abbot (do.); Schmoller, Con- 
cordantia manuales NT graci (1890); Bruder, Concor- 
dantiof omnium vocum NT groBci* (1888). All these 
works are now superseded by Moulton-Geden’s Con- 
cordance to the Oreek Testament (Edinburgh, T. A T. 
Clark, 1897). 
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3. English. — TTntll recent times the standard work 
was Cruden's Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
(Ist ed. 1738. Cruden’s is truly a marvellous work, 
and was frequently copied, without acknowledgment, 
in subsequent productions. It was even issued in 
abridgment — the most useless and provoking of all 
literary products). More recent works are Eadie’s 
Analytical Concordance; Young’s Analytical Bible Con- 
cordance (Edln. 1879-84), with supplem. vol. by W. B. 
Stevenson; Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1894); Thoms’s Concordance to RV of NT 
(1882). W. F. Aoeney and J. S. Banks. 

OONCT7BINE. — See Family, Marriage, § 6. 

CONOtJPI8CENOE . — Concupiscence is intense desire, 
always in a bad sense, so that it is unnecessary to say 
* evil concupiscence ’ as in Col 3*. The reference is nearly 
alw'ays to sexual lust. 

OONDUIT. — See Jerusalem. 

CONEY (EV tr. of shaphan, RVrn rock badgEr).— 
The Hyrax syriacus, called by the Arabs wabr, also 
the ghanam beni Israel (the sheep of the children of 
Israel). The coney is a small rabbit-like animal, with 
short ears and a mere stump of a tail. It has stiff 
greyish-brown hair, with softer, lighter-coloured hair 
on the belly; it is nocturnal in its habits, and lives 
in holes in the rocks. Conies are very plentiful along 
the rocky shores of the Dead Sea, and also in the 
Lebanon, especially above Sidon; they can, however, 
be seen as a rule only betw^een sunset and sunrise. 
They are gregarious in their habits, and disappear into 
their rocky fa.stnesses (Ps 104*», Pr SO**- *) with the 
greatest rapidity on the slightest approach of danger. 
The Bedouin, when hunting them, lie hidden for many 
hours during the night close to their holes. They feed 
on grass and sweet-smelling herbs, and their flesh is 
esteemed for eating by the Bedouin; they do not 
actually ‘chew the cud' (Lv 11*. Dt 14’), though they 
w’ork their jaws in a w'ay that resembles a ruminant. 
Structurally the coney is so peculiar as to have an order, 
the Hyracoidea, to itself. E. W. G. Mastkrman. 

CONFECTION. — This word In AV means perfume 
(Ex 30*), and ‘confectionary ' (1 S 8**), means perfumer. 

CONFESSION. — In Eng. the words ‘ confess,' ‘con- 
fession’ denote either a profession of faith or an acknow l- 
edgment of sin; and they are used in EV in both of 
these meanings. 

1 . Oonfession of faith. — ( l ) In the OT the word ‘ con- 
fess’ is found in this sense only in 1 K 8“ *«-2 Ch 6* 
But the acknowledgment of God as God and the proc- 
lamation of personal trust in Him meet us ocntinuaily 
in the lives or on the lips of patriarchs, proi>hets, and 
psalmists. The Book of Psalms in particular is a store- 
house of confessional utterances in prayer and song 
(see 7* 48'* etc.). 

(2) Coming to the NT, we find that ‘confess’ is of 
frequent occurrence in the sense we are considering, 
and that confession now gathers expressly round the 
Person and the Name of Jesus Christ. Moreover, the 
Idea of confession has been elaborated, its immediate 
relation to faith and \itai importance for salvation 
being clearly brought out. 

(a) The meaning of confession. — In the earlier period 
of our Lord’s ministry, confession meant no more than 
the expression of belief that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah (Jn 1**). Even the title ‘Son of God’ (Mt 8*»11, 
cf. Jn 1**- *•) at this stage can be used only in its recog- 
nized Messianic sense (Ps 2’). A great advance in 
faith and insight is marked by St. Peter's confession 
at CiEsarea Philippi, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God’ (Mt 16**1|). This was the highest 
point reached by Apostolic belief and profession during 
the Lord’s earthly ministry, and it anticipated those 
later views of Christ’s true nature which found embodi- 
ment in the Creeds of the Church. After the Resurrec- 
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tion, confession of Christ carried with it readiness to bear 
witness to that supreme fact (Jn 202®- a9^ rq 10®); and 
this of course implied an acceptance of the historical 
tradition as to His marvellous life and character which 
made it Impossible for death to hold Him (cf. Ac 22<). 
All that was at first demanded of converts, however, 
may have been the confession ‘Jesus is Lord ’ (1 Co 12®; 
cf. Ph 2^^ 2 Ti 1*), a view that is confirmed by the fact 
of their being baptized ‘into (or in) the name of the 
Lord' (Ac 8^® 10** 19*). At a later period the growth 
of heresy made a more precise confession necessary. 
In the Johannine Epistles it is essential to confess, on 
the one hand, that ‘Jesus Christ is come in the fiesh’ 
(1 Jn 4*- », 2 Jn ’), and, on the other, that ‘Jesus is 
the Son of God* (1 Jn 4“). With this developefi type 
of cx)nfession may be compared the gloss that has been 
attaclied to the narrative of the Ethiopian eunuch’s 
baptism (Ac 8*^, see IlVm), probably representing a 
formula that had come to be ernjfioyed as a baptismal 
confession. It was out of baptismal formulas like this 
that there gradually grew those formal ‘Confessions* 
of the early Church which are known as the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. 

(b) The value of confession . — Upon this Jesus Himself 
lays great stress. If we confe.ss Him before men. He 
will confess us before His Father in heaven; if we deny 
Him, He will also deny us (Mt lO®** [i, cf. Mk 8®*). The 
glorious blessing He gave to St. Peter at Ca?sarea Philippi 
was the reward of the Apostle’s splendid profession 
of faith; and it contained the assurance that against 
the Church built on the rock of believing confession the 
gates of Hades should not prevail (Mt Ifii’f-i®). In the 
Epp. tile value of confes.sion is emphasized not less 
strongly. According to St. Paul, the spirit of faith 
must speak (2 Co 4^®), and confession is necessary to 
salvation (Ro 10*-i®). And St. John regards a true 
confession of Christ as a sign of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit (1 Jn 4®), a proof of the mutual indwelling 
of God in man and man in God (v.^»). 

2. Confession of sin. — (l) This holds a prominent 
place in the OT. The Mosaic ritual makes provision 
for the confession of both individual (Lv 26*®) 
and national (16®*) transgres.sions; and many examples 
may be found of humble acknowledgment of both 
classes of sin, for instance in the Penitential Psalms and 
in such prayers as tho.se of Ezra (10‘), Nehemiah (1*- ’), 
and Daniel (9*®- 2 ®). It is fully recognized in the OT 
that confession is not only the natural expression of 
penitent feeling, but the condition of the Divine pardon 
(Lv 6. 6, Ps 32®, Pr 28‘»). 

(2) In the NT ‘confess’ occurs but seldom to express 
acknowledgment of sin (Mt 3®=“Mk 1®, Ja 5‘*, 1 Jn 1*). 
But the duty of confes.sing sin both to God and to man 
is constantly referred to, and the indispensableness of 
confession in order to forgiveness is made very plain 
(Lk 18*®'-, 1 Jn 1»). 

(а) Confession to Ood . — This meets us at many points 
in our Lord’s teaching — in His calls to repentance, in 
which confession is involved (Mt 4*2 — Mk U®, Lk ID® « 
24*D. in the petition for forgiveness in the Lord's 
Prayer (Mt 6**, Lk 11*), in the parables of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15‘^- *• ") and the Pharisee and the Publican 
( 18‘®' ). It is very noteworthy that while He recognizes 
confession as a universal human need (Lk ll*ii). He 
never confesses sin on His own account or shares in the 
confessions of others. 

(б) Confession to man . — Besides confession to God, 
Christ enjoins confession to the brother we have wronged 
(Mt 5*>- »•), and He makes it plain that human as well 
as Divine forgiveness must depend upon readiness to 
confess (Lk 17*). In Ja 6** (RV) we are told to confess 
our sins one to another. The sins here spoken of are 
undoubtedly sins against God as well as sins against 
man. But the confession referred to is plainly not 
to any official of the (jhurch, much less to an official 
with the power of granting absolution, but a mutual 


unburdening of Christian hearts with a vdew to prayei 
* one for another.* J. C. Lambert. 

CONFIRMATION. — The noun ‘ confirmation ’ is used 
only twice In AV (Ph U, He 6‘«), the reference in 
the first case being to the establishment of the truth 
of the gospel, and in the second to the ratification of 
a statement by an oath. The veib ‘confirm,’ however, 
is found frequently in both OT and NT, in various 
shades of meaning, but with the general sense of 
strengthening and establishing. The only questions of 
interest are (1) whether 'confirm* is used in NT to 
denote the ecclesiastical rite of CJonfirraation; and 
(2) whether that rite is referred to under the ‘laying 
on of hands.* 

1. There are 3 passages in Acts (14“ ifjs^ o) in which 
Paul and Barnabas, or Judas and Silas, or Paul by 
hinjself, are said to have confirmed ‘the souls of the 
di.sciples,’ ‘the brethren,’ ‘the churches.’ In none of 
these is there any indication of the iw*rformance of a 
rite, and the natural suggestion is that the word is 
used simply of a spiritual strengthening. 

2. In the ‘Order of Confirmation’ in the Book of 

Common Prayer, ‘the laying on of hands upon those 
that are baptized and come to years of discretion,’ as 
performed by the bishop, is said to be done ‘after the 
example of Thy holy Apostles.’ Presumably the refer- 
ence is to such passages as Ac He 6*. In 

the passages in Acts, however, the imposition of hands 
is associated with the irnpartatiou of extraordinary 
spiritual gifts, while of He 6® no more can be said than 
that in the early Church the act appears to have, been 
closely associat(;d with beptisrn. That it might precede 
baptism instead of following it is shown by Ac 
wiiich further show.s that it might be performed by 
one who was not an Apostle or even an official of the 
Church. In all likelihood it was simply a natural and 
beautiful .symbol accompanying prayer (Ac 8*®), which 
had come down from OT times (Gn 48‘*), and had 
been used by Christ Him.self in the act of blessing (Mt 

See, further. Laying on of Hands. 

J. C. Lambert. 

CONFISCATION. — See Ban, § 2, Excommunication. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES.~See Tongues [Con- 
rusioN of]. 

CONGREGATION, ASSEMBLT.~In AV the.se terms 
are both €;mployed to render either of the two important 
Heb. word.s 'Mhah and q&hOl, with a decided preference, 
however, in favour of ‘congregation’ for the fofmer, 
and ‘assembly’ for the latter. In RV, a.s we read in 
the Revisers’ preface, an effort has been made to secure 
greater uniformity on these lines. Of the two, qahUl is the 
more widely distributed, although neitlier is frequent 
in pre-exilic literature: 'Idhah, which is not used in the 
prophetic or Deuteronomic sources of the Pentateuch, 
is found at least 115 timej in the Priests’ Code alone, 
where it denotes the thcfxrntic community of Israel as 
a whole, the church-nation in its relation to J*. The 
full designation, as found in Nu 1® and a score of times 
elsewhere, is ‘ (the sum of) all the congregation of the 
children of Israel,’ which is the equivalent of the Deuter- 
onomic phrase 'all the assembly (qahdl) of Israel* 
(Dt 3l»®, RV and AV ‘ congregation*). In the older and 
more secular writers the .same idea would have been 
expressed by ‘the sum of the people* of Israel, as in 

2 8 242 . 

It is extremely doubtful if there Is any valid ground 
for the attempts to find a distinction between the two 
expre^ons ‘congregation’ and ‘assembly,* even 
within P Itself, as if ‘assembly* represented either 
‘picked members of the congregation* (EBi col. 346), 
or the latter In its capacity as an assembly of wor- 
shippers. For In one and the same verse P employs 
‘congregation* and ‘assembly* as synonymous terms, 
as in Lv 4*®, Nu 16* RV, and In the priestly redaction 
of Jg 20*'-, the whole body of the people being intended 
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la every case. The only two passages which seem to 
Imply that the ‘ assembly ’ was a limited section of the 
‘congregation,’ viz. Ex 12«, Nu H** ‘all the assembly of 
the congregation,' etc., clearly show conilate readings 
(cf. LXX.). Wliat difference, finally, can be detected 
between ‘the assembly of J"’ of Nu 16^ 20^ (cf. Dt 23^ 
and ‘the congregation of J"’ of 27‘’ 31*® — all P passages'^ 

In the LXX 'Idhah is in most cases rendered by 
synagdgd, qdfidl by eccllsm, both being u.sed, according 
to SchOrer, without essential distinction to signify the 
religious community of Israel, in this agreeing, as has 
been argued above, with the original and with our AV. 
The subsequent history of these terms in the Jewish 
and early Christian Churches is of considerable interest. 
Later Judaism, as Schtirer has shown, began to dis- 
tinguish between nynaoUgl and eccMsia in tlie direction 
of applying the former in an empirical, the latter in an 
ideal, sense, the one to signify the religious community 
in a particular place, the other ‘the community of 
those called by (lod to siilvation,’ tlie ideal Lsrael. This 
Jewish usage explains liow, while synagdgl is occasionally 
found in early Patristric literature in the sense of ‘the 
Christian congregation,’ its rival hnally gained the 
day. The Christian synagogue bc^carne ‘the Church,’ 
while the Jewish Church remains 'the synagogue’ (see 
under Church, Svnaoooce). 

The expres.sion solemn assembly, in which ‘solemn’ 
has its etymological, but now obsolete, sense of ’stated,’ 
‘appointed’ (lit. ‘yearly,’ soUvnnis), repres^nUs a third 
Heb. word applicable originally to any religious gather- 
ing (Am 5*‘, Is 2 K 1020), but afterwards limited 
to those appointed for the seventh day of the Feast of 
Unleavened Cakes {Mazzoth, Dt 16”), and the eighth 
of the Feast of Booths (Lv 23^, Nu 29*^). 

‘Holy convocation* occurs frequently in the Priestly 
sections of the IVntateucli (e.sp. Lv. 17-20 (ii]). 

The ‘mount of the congregation, in the uttermost 
parts of the north’ (Is 14'3 HV), to wliich the king of 
Babylon aspired, was tlie Babylonian Olympus or abode 
of the gods. An eciio of this rnytfiological conception 
is probably to be found in the .similar phrase Ps 48*. 

For tabernacle of the congregation see TAiiERNACLE. 

A. II. S. Kennedy. 

OOKIAH (Jer 22*^ *0 - Jehoiachin (wh. see). 

CONSCIENCE. --The term occnr.s 30 times in the 
NT; it signifies joint knowledge. The two things known 
together may be two motives, two deeds, etc.; or the 
jjornparison instituted may be betwecui a standard and 
A volition, etc. Self or others may be judged, and ap- 
proval (Ac 23‘ 24'«, Uo 9’, 2 Co 1'*, 1 Ti P- 3», 

2 Ti 1>, He 13««, 1 P 3*” *’) or di.sapproval (Jn 8*. 
He 9* 10* **) may be the i.ssue. The conviction that 
a certain course of conduct is right is accompunii'd 
by a sense of obligation, whether that course receives 
(Ro 13**) or fails to secure (1 P 2^*, Ac 4** *°) legal 
confirmation. The belief on which the consciousness 
of duty depends is not neec.ssarlly wi.se (1 Co 8^ •*, 

Ac 26»), though the holders of the belief should receive 
careful con.sideratiou on the part of more tuilightened 
num (Ro 15‘, 1 Co 8. 10“ ITnfaithfulness to moral 
claims leads to fearful deterioration, resulting in con- 
fusion (Mt 6** **) and insensitiveness (1 Ti 4», Tit PD. 

1. Sphere. — The .srihere of conscience is volition 
in all its manifestations. That which merely happens 
and offers to us no alternative movement lies outside 
morality. Let there be a po.ssibllity of choice, and 
conscience appears. Appetites, so far as they can be 
controlled; incentives of action admitting preference; 
purposes and desires, — all de<‘ds and institutions that 
embody and give effect to human choice: all relation- 
ships that allow variations in our attitude give scope 
for ethical investigation, and in them conscience is 
directly or IndlrecUy implicated. Conscience makes 
a valuation. It is concerned with right, wTong; worthi- 
ness, unworthiness; good, bad; better, worse. This 


appraisement is ultimately occupied with the incentives 
that present themselves to the will, in regard to some 
of which (envy and malice, for instance) there is an 
immediate verdict of badness, and in regard to others 
a verdict of better or worse. The dispositions that are 
commended by the Saviour’s conduct and teacliings 
— purity of lieart, meekness, mercifulness, desire for 
rigliteousness, etc. — are recognized as worthy of honour. 
The conscience censures the selfishness of the Unjust 
Judge (Lk 180), and a.ssents to the injunction of con- 
siderateness and justice (Ph 2*). The rightness of 
many general statements is discerned intuitively, and 
is carried over to the deeds that agree therewith. Sidg- 
wlck considers that the statement ‘ I ought not to pre- 
fer my own lesser good to the greater good of another' 
is axiomatic, and that some such intuitively discerned 
principle is a necessary foundation of morals. We 
do not question the baseness of some pleasures; their 
curse is graven on their foreheads. Both mediately and 
immediately we arrive at ethical convictions. The 
appearance in one’s life of a person of distinguished 
excellence will cause many virtues to shine in our 
estimation. The mind surveying a course of conduct 
can judge it as bad or good on the whole. A precept to 
seek to raise the whole tone of one’s life (Mt 5^*, Col 4‘*) 
is felt to be reasonable, and as the capacity for improve- 
ment is greater in man than in any other creature, 
better motives, deeds, habits, aims, characters may 
righteously be demanded. 

2. Obligation. — ‘In the recognition of any conduct 
as right there is involved an authoritative prescription 
to do it.’ This feeling of oughtness — which is the core of 
coiLscience — can be exhibited but not analyzed. It is 
an ultimate. It is unique. It is an evidence within the 
soul that we are under government. There i.<? a ‘cate- 
gorical imjR'rative’ to aim at that which we have 
admitted to be right. From the duty discerned there 
issues a command which cannot be silenced so long as 
the duty is present to the mind. Likings or dislikings, 
hofH's or fears, popularity or unpopularity — no matter 
what may be advanced, — the dictatorial mandate is 
unaltered : 

‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.’ 

When Jesus Clirist a.s.'ierts His supremacy and demands 
deference to Himself at all costs, He does so as the 
iiK’arnalioii of the moral law. To be His friend is to 
be under His orders (Jn and one is bound to follow 
Him without regard to any claims that can be urged 
by self or kindred (Mt lU*^. 38^ 14**). Let it be 

ascertained that this is the way and the command is 
at once heard, ’ Walk ye in it.’ The peremptory claim 
made by con.scieiK'e is eminently reasonable, because 
it rests upon what wc have admitted to be right. It is 
a provision in our nature that links — or that would 
link if we were loyal — belief and practice, and would 
cause us to be builders as well as architects. ‘Had 
it strength a.s it lias right; had it powder as it has mani- 
fest authority, it would absolutely govern the world’ 
(Butler, *SVrm. ii.). 

3. The ethical feeling. — The perception of oughtness 
has its own emotional tone. There is, of course, a 
sense of relief when the mind has arrived at a decision; 
but is there not an additional element? Is there not an 
inclination — at least a faint one — in favour of the behest? 
And In men habitually conscientious, is not the inclina- 
tion immediate and strong? All men are clearly 
aware that they are wrong in case of refusal to obey. 
Man is a born judge of Idmself, and the verdict that 
results from self-examination brings peace or uneasi- 
ness. Herod is ill at ease by reason of self-judgment 
(Mk 6*0), and so is Felix (Ac 24“). Peter sees himself 
as one who has broken the law, and the light hurts him 
(Lk 5»). All the best men have had some experience 
like that of Isaiah (6>) and that of Job (42«), for with 
them the moral susceptibility has been great. All the 
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emotional accompaniments of penitence and remorse, 
as well as the glow incident to the hearing of noble 
deeds — all anticipations of the Lord’s ‘Well donel’ 
are instances of moral feeling. These pleasures and 
pains are a class by themselves. They are as distinct 
from those of sensation and inteliect as colours are 
distinct from sound. That pleasures are qualitatively 
different was rightly maintained by J, S. Mill, though 
his general theory was not helped by the opinion. In 
consciousness we know that sorrow for sin is not of 
the same order as any physical distress, nor is it to 
be ranked with the feeling of disappointment when 
we are baffled in a scientific inquiry. The difference 
between the moral and the unmoral emotions is one 
of kind and not of quantity, of worth and not of amount; 
some pleasures low in the scale of value are very intense, 
while the moral satisfactions may have small intensity 
and yet are preferred by good men to any physical or 
intellectual delights. It should be noticed that the 
pleasure attendant upon a choice of conduct known to 
be right may be not unmixed ; for the feelings, clinging 
for a while to that which has been discarded, interfere 
with the satisfaction due to the change that has been 
made. Converts are haunted by renounced beliefs, 
and their peace is disturbed ; beside the main current 
of emotion there is a stream which comes from past 
associations and habits. 

4. Education of conscience. — (1) No training can 
impart the idea of right: it is constitutional. (2) Malev- 
olent feelings (as vindictiveness, the desire to give 
pain gratuitously) are known by all to be wrong; 
immediately they are perceived at work, they are un- 
conditionally condemned. (3) The inward look makes 
no mistake as to our meaning, gets no wavering reply 
to such questions as, ‘ Do you desire to have full light? 
to know all the facts? to be impartial? to act as a good 
man should act in this particular?’ For this accurate 
self-knowledge provision is made in our nature. (4) 
Some general moral principles are accepted as soon as 
the terras are understood. (5) When two competing 
incentives are to be judged, we know, and cannot be 
taught, which is the higher. (6) The imperative lodged 
in a moral conviction is intuitively discerned. ‘I do 
not know how to impart the notion of moral obliga- 
tion to any one who is entirely devoid of it ’ (Sidgwick). 
(7) The feeling of dishonour comes to us without tuition 
when we have refused compliance with known duty. 
Belonging to a moral order, we are made to react 
in certain definite ways to truths, social relations, etc. 
The touch of experience Is enough to quicken into 
action certain moral states, just as the feelings of cold 
and heat are ours because of the physical environment, 
and because we are what we are. We can evoke w'hile 
we cannot create the elementary moral qualities. * An 
erring conscience is a cliimera’ (Kant). ‘Conscience 
intuitively recognizes moral law; it is supreme in its 
authority; it cannot be educated ’ (Calderwood). These 
sentences are not intended to deny that in the ap- 
plication of principles there is difficulty. One may 
readily admit the axioms of geometry, and yet find 
much perplexity when asked to establish a geometrical 
theorem the truth of which directly or indirectly flows 
from the axioms. The Apostle Paul prayed that his 
friends might Improve In moral discrimination (Ph P®, 
Col !•). We have to learn what to do, and often the 
problems set by our domestic, civic, and church rela- 
tionships are hard even for the best and wisest to solve. 
The scheme of things to which we belong has not been 
constructed with a view to saving us the trouble of 
patient, strenuous, and sometimes very painful in- 
vestiration and thought. 

5. Implieatio&B. — Of the many implications the 
following are specially noteworthy. The feeling of 
responsibility suggests the question, to Whom? Being 
trader government, we feel after the Euler if haply we 
mfty find Bim. Jesus tells us of the * Righteous Father.’ 


The solemn voice of command is His. The preferences 
which we know to be right are His. The pain felt when 
righteous demands are resisted, and the joy accompany- 
ing obedience, are they not His frown and smile? 
Neither our higher self nor society can be the source 
of an authority so august as that of which we are con- 
scious. To the best minds we look for guidance; but 
there are limits to their rights over us, and how ready 
they are to refer us to Him before whom they bowl 
We are made to be subjects of the Holy One. Admitting 
that we are in contact with Divine Authority, and that 
His behests are heard within, the encouraging persuasion 
is justified that He sympathizes with the soul in its 
battles and renders aid (Ph >»). The inference 
that it is God with whom we have to do makes it fit- 
ting for us to say that conscience is man’s capacity to 
receive progressively a revelation of the righteousness 
of God. But is law the last word? May there not 
be mercy and an atonement? Cannot the accusing 
voices be hushed? May the man who admits the 
sentence of conscience pardoned? Conscience is a 
John the Baptist preparing the way for the Saviour, 
who has a reply to the question ‘What must 1 do to 
be saved?' W. J. Henderson. 

OONSEORATION. — See Clean a2«> Unclean- 
Nazirite. 

CONSOLATION. — See Comfort. 

CONSUMPTION.— The Heb. word (kOiah) which is 
translated ‘consummation’ in Dn 9” is rendered 
‘consumption’ in Is 10“ 28”, these Eng. words having 
then the same meaning. Cf. Foxe, Actes and Afon., 
‘Christ shall sit . . . at the right hand of God till the 
consumption of the world.’ Consumption occurs also 
with the same meaning in Is 10” (Heb. kiilydn). But in 
Lv 26‘*, Dt 28” it is used of a disease of the body. 
See Medicine. 

CONTENTMENT.— 1. The word does not occur in 
the OT, but the duty is implied In the Tenth Command- 
ment (Ex 20*’), and the wisdom of contentment is 
enforc-^ in Pr 15*’ 17* by the consideration that those 
who seem most en\iable may be worse off than ourselves. 
But the bare commandment ‘Thou shall not covet' 
may only stir up all manner of coveting (Ro 7’* ); and 
though a man may sometimes be reconciled to his lot by 
recognizing a principle of compensation in human life, 
that principle is far from applying to every case. It is 
not by measuring ourselves with one another, but only 
by consciously setting ourselves in the Divine presence, 
that true contentment can ever be attained. Faith in 
God is its living root (cf- Ps 16® with v.®; also Hab 3»’» L 

2. In the NT the grace of contentment Is expressly 
brought before us. Our Lord inculcated it negatively 
by His warnings against covetousness (Lk 12**-**), 
positively by His teaching as to the Fatherhood of God 
(Mt 6*-”|l) and the Kingdom of God (v.“, cf. v.*®* ). 
St. Paul (Ph 4**-*’) claims to have ‘learned the secret’ 
of being content in what.soever state he was. The word 
he uses is autarkic, lit. ‘self-sufficient.’ It was a 
characteristic word of the Stoic philosophy, implying an 
independence of everything outside of oneself. The 
Apostle’s self-sufficiency was of a very different kind 
(see V.**), for it rested on that great promise of Christ, 
*My grace is sufficient (arkei) tor thee’ (2 Co 12*). 
Christian contentment comes not from a Stoic narrowing 
of our desires, but from the sense of being filled with 
the riches of Christ's grace. For other NT utterances 
see 1 T1 6®, He 13*. J. C. Lambert. 

CONVENIENT.— This Eng. word often has in AV 
Us primary meaning of befluing, as Ro 1*> *Qod gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which 
are not convenient* (RV ‘fitting’). So In the tram* 
of AgHppa*9 Van Arien (1684) ‘She sang and danc’d 
more exquisitely than was convenient for an honest 
woman.* 





CONVERSATION 

CONVERSATION. — In EV the word is always used 
in the archaic sense of * t>ehaviour,’ ‘conduct,' In the 
OT, AV gives it twice (Ps 37‘< SO^), representing Heb. 
derefc — * way’ (cf. RV and RVrn). In the NT it is used 
in AV to render three sets of words. (1) The noun anas- 
iropW-' behaviour’ (Gal 1«», Eph 4w. 1 Ti 4J», He 13^ 
Ja 3>». 1 P 1« 2'* 3‘ » « 2 P 2^ 3“), RV substituting 

in each case ‘manner of life,* ‘manner of living,’ ‘life,’ 
‘living,’ or ‘behaviour’; the vb. anastrephesthai io 
behave oneself (2 Co P*, Eph 2*). (2) The noun 
citizenship’ or ‘commonwealth’ (Ph 3*®); 
the vb. politeuesthai ' io act as a citizen’ (Ph 1”). (3) 

<ropo« — ‘manner,’ ‘character,’ lit. ‘turning’ (He 13‘). 
Cf. RV and RVm throughout. The main point to 
notice is that in every case ‘conversation* in the Bible 
refers not to speech merely, but to conduct. 

J. C. Lambckt. 

CONVERSION. — The noun occurs only in Ac 16* 
{epistrophl), but in AV ‘convert’ is found several times 
both in OT (Heb. shfLbk) and NT (Gr. epistrephb, strephd) 
to denote a spiritual turning, RV in most cases substitu- 
ting ‘ turn.’ * Turn ’ is to be preferred because (1) in the 
Eng. of AV ‘convert’ meant no more than ‘turn*; 
(2) ‘conversion’ has come to be employed in a sense 
that often goes beyond the meaning of the originals. 
RV has further corrected AV by giving act. ‘turn’ for 
pass, ‘be converted’ In Mt 13‘» 18*, Mk 4‘*, Lk 22**, 
Jn 12<®, Ac 3‘* 28*7, where the Gr. vba. are reflexive in 
meaning. In OT shUbh is used to denote a turning, 
whether of the nation (Dt 30‘®, 2 K 17‘* etc.) or of the 
individual (Ps 61**, Is 65^ etc.). In NT epistrepho, 
strephd are used esp. of Individuals, but sometimes in a 
sense that falls short of ‘conversion’ as the conscious 
change implied in becoming a Christian. Mt 18* was 
spoken to true disciples, and the ‘ conversion ’ demanded 
of them was a renunciation of their foolish ambitions 
(cf. v.>). Lk 22** was addressed to the leader of the 
Apostles, and his ‘conversion’ was his return to his 
Master’s service after his fall. In Acts and Epp., 
however, ‘convert’ or ‘turn’ is employed to denote 
conversion in the full Christian sense (Ac 3‘® 9** 11*‘ 14‘» 
(cf. 15* ‘conversion’), 2 Co 3’*, 1 Th !•). Conversion 
as a spiritual fact comes before us rei>eatedly in the 
(iospels (Lk 7<^ 16'^® 19" 23** «) and in the history 
of the ApostoUc Church (Ac 2*» 8* « »» 9" 16*«- 

etc.). RV brings out the fact that in the NT conversion 
^as distinguish^ from regeneration (wh. see)) is an 
activity of the soul itself, and not an experience imposed 
from above. This view of its nature is confirmed when 
we find repentance (Ac 3*’ 2d*®; cf. Ezk 14® 18*®) and 
faith (Ac 11“; cf. 20“ ) asso< iated with it as the elements 
that make up the moral act of tiUming from sin and self 
to God in Christ. J. C. Lambert. 

OONVINOS. — Adams (Serm. 11. 38) says: ‘Whatso- 
ever is Written is written eithir for our instruction or 
destruction; to convert us if we embrace it, to convince 
us if we despise it.’ This is the meaning of ‘convince* 
in the AV. It is what we now express by convict. 
Thus Jude ** 'to convince aitl that are ungodly among 
them of their ungodly deedd.’ 

COOKING AND COOKING 17TENSILS.~-See House, 

§9. 

COPPER.— See Brass, and Mining and Metals. 

COPPERSMITH (2 Tl See Alexander, Arts 
AND Crafts, § 2. 

COR. — See Weights and Measures. 

CORAL.— See Jeweij* and Precious Stones, 

OOR-ASHAN ( AV Chor-ashan, 1 8 SO*®) Is the present 
reading of MT, but the orig. text was undoubtedly 
Bor-aihan. The place tiay be the same as Asban of 
Joe 15®* 19*. 

OORBAN.— See 8 aoriv(0I> and Opferino. 


' CORINTH 

CORD, ROPE. — Hebrew possesses a considerable 
number of words rendered, without any attempt at 
uniformity, by ‘cord,’ ‘rope,’ and a variety of other 
terms. It is difficult for the English reader to recognize 
the same original in the Psalmist’s bow ‘string’ 
(Ps 11*) and the ‘ green with 8 ’ (RVm ‘new bowstrings’) 
with which Samson was bound; or again in the tent 
ropes of Is 33*® (EV ‘cords’) and the ships’ ‘ tacklings’ 
of V.**. The former set were probably of animal sinews 
or gut, the latter of twisted flax. The stronger ropes 
were of three strands (Ec 4>*). No doubt the fibres 
of the palm and, as at the present day, goats’ hair were 
spun into ropes. The process of rope-making from 
leather thongs is illustrated on an Egyptian tomb, the 
* wreathen work’ (lit. ‘ rope-work ’) of Ex 28‘* (see RV), 
where, however, gold wire is the material used. Ec 1^ 
speaks also of a silver cord, and Job 41* of a ‘rope of 
rushes* (see RVm). The Gr. word for the cords of our 
Saviour's scourge (Jn 2*®) and the ropes of Ac 27** 
also denoted originally such a rope. 

The everyday use of cords for binding evil-doers 
suggested the metaphor of the wicked man ‘holden 
with the cords of his sin ’ (Pr 6**), while from the hunter’s 
snares comes the figure of Ps 140®; also ‘the cords of 
death’ of Ps 116* RV. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CORE. — See Korah. 

CORIANDER SEED (ffod, Ex 16*^ Nu 11*).— A 
product of the Coriandrum sativum, a common cultivated 
plant all over the East. It has a carminative action 
on the stomach. It is a globular ‘fruit’ about twice 
the size of a hemp seed. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CORINTH was the capital of the Roman province 
Achaia, and. in every respect except educationally 
(see Athens), the most important city in Greece in 
Roman times. It was also a most important station on 
the route between E. and W., the next station to it on 
the E. being Ephesus, with which it was in close and 
continual connexion. Its situation made it a leading 
centre of Christianity. The city occupied a powerful 
position at the S. extremity of the narrow isthmus which 
connected the mainland of Greece with the Peloponnese. 
Its citadel rises 1800 feet above sea-level, and it was in 
addition defended by its high walls, which not only 
surrounded the city but also reached to the harbour 
Lechaeum, on the W. (li miles away). The other harbour, 
Cenchreae, on the E., on the Saronic Gulf, was about 
miles away. The \iew from the citadel is splendid. 
The poverty of the stony soil and the neighbourhood of 
two quiet seas made the Corinthians a maritime people. 
It was customary to haul ships across from the one sea 
to the other on a made track called the Diolkos. This 
method at once saved time and protected the sailors 
from the dangers of a voyage round Cape Malea (S. of 
the Peloponnese). Larger ships could not, of course, be 
conveyed in this way, and in their case the goods must 
have been conveyed across and transhipped at the 
other harbour. The place was always crowded with 
traders and other travellers, and we find St. Paul speak- 
ing of Gaius of Ck)rinth as ‘my host and of the whole 
Church’ (Ro 16*»). 

The city had been destroyed by the Romans in 
146 B.C., but exactly a hundred years afterwards it was 
refounded by Julius Cesar as a colonia, under the name 
Laus Julia Corinthus (see Colony). A number of 
Roman names in the NT are found in connexion with 
Corinth: Crispus, 'Tltius Justus (Ac 18*- •), Lucius. 
Tertlus, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 16“-**), Fortunatus (1 Co 
16>*). The population would consist of <1) descendants 
of the Roman colonists of 46 b.c., the local aristocracy; 
(2) resident Romans, government officials and business 
men; (3) a large Greek population; (4) other resideiit 
strangers, of whom Jews would form a large number 
(their synagogue Ac 18®). Of these some joined St. Paul 
(Ac 18®**, Ro 16*», 1 Oo 9*®), and the hatred against 
him in consequence led to a plot against his life. The 
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)huTch. however, consisted chiefly of non-Jews (see 
< Co 12*). 

St. Paul did not at first intend to make Corinth a 
centre of work (Ac 18‘), but a special revelation altered 
his plans (Ac IS*-!"), and he remained there at least 18 
months. The opposition he met in the Jewish synagogue 
made him turn to the Gentiles. St. Paul left the baptism 
of his converts almost entirely to his subordinates, and 
himself baptized only Stephanas (1 Co Gaius 

(Ro 16“), and Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue 
(1 Co Some weeks after his arrival in Corinth, 

St. Paul was joined by Silas and Timothy, returning 
from Macedonia. News brought by Timothy caused 
him to write there the First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3®), 
and the Second was probably written there also, immedi- 
ately after the receipt of an answer to the First. While 
St. Paul was in Corinth, Gallio came there as proconsul 
Df the second grade to govern Achaia, probably in 
the summer of the year 52 a.d. The .Jews brought an 
action before iiim against St. Paul, but Gallio, rightly 
recognizing that his court could take no cognizance of a 
charge of the sort the>y brought, dismis.sed the action. 
St. Paul’s preaching was thus declared to be in no way 
an offence against Roman law, and in future he relied 
more on his relation to the State, against the enmity of 
the Jews. After the examination Gallio permitted the 
populace to show' their hatred to the Jews (Ac 18‘7). 
It was in Corinth that St. Paul became acquainted 
with Prisca and Aquila (Ac 18*- !« *«), and he lived in 

their house during all his stay. They worked at the 
same industry as himself, and no doubt influenced his 
plans for later work. They also left for Ephesus with 
him. 

Christianity grew fast in Corinth, but the inevitable 
disstmsions occurred. Apollos had crossed from Ephesus 
to Corinth (Ac 18 ”, 2 Co 3‘) and done valuable work 
there (Ac 18” 1 Clo P*). He unconsciously helped to 

bring about this dissension, as did also Cephas, if (but 
see next art. § 3) he -sisited CJorinth. The subject of these 
dissensions is, however, more appropriately dealt with 
under the following two articles. The Apostle wrote 
at least three letters to the church: the first, which is 
lo.st (1 Co 6*) ; the second, which we call First Corinthians, 
and which was probably carried by Titus (Timothy 
also visited Corinth at the instance of St. Paul, 1 Co 
4!7); the third, our Second Corinthians, which was 
taken by Titus and Luke (2 Co 12i8). St. Paul 
spent three months in Greece, chiefly no doubt at 
Corinth, in the winter of 56-57. Whether the Corin- 
thians actually contributed or not to St, Paul’s collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem must remain 
uncertain (but see p. ISO!*, § 2 od fin.). A. Souter. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 1. 
Occasion of the Epistle. — Some four or five years had 
elapsed since 8t. Paul's first evangelization of Corinth 
when he addressed the present Epistle to the Christians 
in that great centre of commerce. No doubt there had 
been frequent communications, especially during the 
Apostle’s stay in Asia, for the journey between Corinth 
and Ephesus was a very easy one; but the coraraunlca* 
tions were probably by letter only, A former epistle 
is mentioned in 1 Co 5*, in which St, Paul had bidden 
his disciples ‘to have no company with fornicators’ — 
advice which was no doubt considered hard to obey in 
the most vicious and pleasure-loving city of the world, 
and which to some extent is modified in the present 
Epistle (5!!!^ ): and a letter from the Corinthians to 
St. Paul is the immediate object of the Apostle's writing 
on the present occasion (7‘). But before answering 
it, he reproves the Corinthians for certain abuses which 
he had heard of from ‘the (household) of Chloe' (1”), 
namely, schism and party spirit, a bad case of incest, 
and litigiousness; for ‘they of Chloe’ seem to have been 
Bt. Paul’s informants on all these matters. Chloe was 
perhaps a woman of importance who carried on a trade 


in Corinth, as Lydia of Thyatira did at Philippi (Ac 16“). 
She therefore not improbably belonged to Asia Minor— 
the reference to her seems to imply that she was not a 
Corinthian, — and ‘they of Chloe’ would be her agents 
who passed to and fro between Ephesus and Corinth. 
Having reproved the Corinthians for these abuses, 
the Apostle answers the questions put in their letter to 
him, as to marriage and other social questions; perhaps 
also as to Christian worship, the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection, and the collection for the poor of Judaea. We 
may consider these topics in order. 

2. The state of the Oorinthian Ghurch.— It will be 
remembered that the majority of the Christians at 
Corinth were Gentiles, though there were some Jews 
among them (Ro 16*!, i qq 7!® 9*" 12*^), including such 
influential men as Crispus (Ac 18®) and (probably) 
Sosthenes (Ac 18»7, i Co 1!). It was the heathen ante- 
cedents of the Corinthians that led to most of the evils 
for which St. Paul rebukes them (6!* 12*). The Apostle, 
though he had not imended to stay long in Corinth 
when he first went there, desiring to return to Mace- 
donia (1 Th 2!®), yet, when his wish was found to be 
impracticable, threw himself w’ith all his heart into the 
task of making heathen Corinth, the famous trade 
centre which lay on one of the greatest routes of com- 
munication in the Emi)ire, into a religious centre for 
the spread of the gospel (cf. Ac 18® >. But the dififi- 
culties were not those with which he. had met in Athens, 
where the philosophic inhabitants derided him. At 
Corinth the vices of the city had lowered the tone of 
public opinion; and when St. Paul preached Christ 
crucified with all plainness of speech (1 Co 1'!® ), many 
heard him gladly, but retained with their nominal 
Christianity their old heathen ideas on morals. He 
preached no longer ‘wisdom’ to the Jewish lawyer or 
the Greek sophist (1**), but salvation to the plain man; 
the Gentiles had no sense of sin, and the preaching 
of a personal Saviour was to them ’folly’ (1**). We 
need not indeed suppose, as Sir W. Ramsay (Exjwsitor 
VI. li.J 98) points out, that the pa,ssage 1**® describes 
Corinthian Christians as distinguished from those In 
other places; the disciples at Corinth were not merely 
the ‘dregs of society,’ separated from the rest of the 
population, as the negro from the white man in some 
countries to-day. Ramsay thinks that the special work 
of the Church w'as to raisf? the thoughtful and educated 
middle classes. It certainly included men of means 
(11*°® ). Still, the upper classes and the learned were 
everywhere le.ss attracted by Christianity than were 
the poor, with certain conspicuous exceptions, such as 
St. Paul nlm.self. 

It has l^een deljated how far the (Tnirch was organised 
at Corinth at this time. The ministry is seldom referred to 
in the.se two Epistles; the ‘bishops and deacons’ of Ph 
are not mentioned; but we read of apostles, propheU, 
and teachers (12*®). It would, howev'er, be unsafe to con- 
clude that there wtus not a settled local ministry at Corinth. 
St. Paul bmJ certainly establishelr>resbyters in every Church 
on his First Journey (Ac 14®), and so apparently in Asia 
on his Second (20* 7). In this Epistle the regular ministen 
are perhaps not explicitly mentioned, bcjcausc they were 
the very persons who were most responsible for the disorders 
(Goudge, WeBtminfiter Com. p. xxxvi), while in ch. 12 the 
possession of ‘spiritual gifts is the subject of discussion, 
and the mention of the regular ministry would not be ger- 
mane to it. A settled order of clergy Is implied in 9’ !^ 

3. Party Spirit at Oorinth. — It is more correct to say 
that there were parties in the Church than that the 
Corinthians had made schisms. We read, not of rival 
organizations, but of factions in the one organization. 
It is noteworthy that Clement of Rome (Cor. 1, 47), 
writing less than 50 years later, refers to the factions 
prevalent at Corinth in his time. The Greeks were 
famous for factlon.s; their cities could never combine 
together for long. In 8t. Patfl's time there was a Paul- 
party, and also an Apoll os-party, a Cephas-party, and a 
Christ-party (1!*), though the words 'but 1 [am] of 
Christ' are interpreted by Estiua (Com. ed Sausen, tt, 
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110) and many Greek and Latin commentators, and 
also perhaps by Clement of Rome (see below, § 10), as 
being St. Paul's own observation; ‘ You make parties, 
taking Paul, Apoilos, Cephas as leaders, but I, Paul, 
am no party man, I am Christ’s ’ (cf. S^a). If, however, 
we take the more usual interpretation that there were 
four parties, we may ask what lines of thought they 
severally represented. The ApoUos-party would prob- 
ably consist of those who disparaged St. Paul as not 
being suihciently eloquent and philosophical (cf. 2»- 
Ac 18«, 2 Co 10‘® n«). The Ck'phas-party would be 
the party of the circumcision, as in Galatia. At Corinth 
the great dispute about the Law was as yet in its infancy ; 
it seems to have grown when 2 Corinthians was written 
(see § 7 (c) below). The Christ-party, it has been con- 
jectured, was the ultra-Iatitudinarian party, which 
caricatured St. Paul’s teaching about liberty (cf. Ro 6‘); 
or (Alford) consisted of those who made a merit of not 
being attached to any human teacher, and who therefore 
slighted the Apostleship of St. Paul. Another view is 
that the Christ -party consisted of the Judaizers men- 
tioned in 2 Co. and Gal. as denying St. Paul’s Apostleship 
(Goudge, p. xxi.: cf. 2 Co 10^ where St. Paul's opponents 
claim to be pt'culiarly Chri.st's); but it is not easy in that 
case to distinguish them from the Cephas-party. There 
is no sufficient reason for deducing from 1 Co 1** 9® 
that St. Peter had vi.sited Corinth, and that this party 
consi.sted of liis personal di.scipies. — St. Paul, then, 
reproves all these parties, and most emphatically those 
who called themselves by his name. They were united 
by baptism with Clirl.st, not with him (P®). 

4. Moral Scandals (ch. f>). — A Christian had married 
his (probably heathen) step-mother. Perhaps his 
father had been sei>arated from her on his becoming a 
Christian, but (if 2 Co 7'* refers to thi.s incident) was 
still alive; and the son thereupon married her. The 
Corinthian Church, in the low stale of public opinion, 
did not condemn thi.s, and did not even mention it in 
their letter to St. Paul. St. Paul reproves them for 
tolerating *8urh fornication as is not even among the 
Gentiles’ (the word ‘named’ of the AV text has no 
sufficient authorityl. There is a difficulty here, for the 
lu'atlien tolerated even more incestuous connexions, as 
betw<*en a man and his half-sister. Ramsay (Exp. vi. 
(i.) 110) 8uppo.se8 the Apostle to mean that the Roman 
law forbade such marriage. The Roman law of affinity 
was undoubtedly very strict, and Corinth, as a colony, 
would be familiar with Roman law; though the law 
was not usually put in force. The Jews strongly de- 
nounced such connexions (Am 2^). The Apostle says 
nothing of the punishment of the heathen step-mother 
icf. 1 Co 6‘’), btit the man is to be 'delivered unto 
Satan’ (5®, cf, 1 Ti 1*®). 

This phrase probably means simple excommunication, 
including the renouncing of all intercourse with the offender 
(cf. 6'®), though many take it to denote the infliction of 
some miraculous punishment, disease, or death, and deny 
1 h.it the offender of 2 Co 2 and 7 Is the incestuous Corinthian 
of 1 Co 5. Ramsay conjecture's that the phrase is a Christian 
ndaptation of aimgan idea, that a person wronged by another 
but unable to retaliate should consign the offender to the 
gods and leave punishment to be inflicted by Divine power; 
Satan would be looked on as God’s instrument in punishing 
the offender; and the latter, being cast out of the Christian 
community, would l>e left as a prey to the devil. 

5. Legal Scandals. — St. Paul rebukes the Corinthians 
for litigiousness. 0‘*®. This passage is usually inter- 
preted as sujiersediiig heathen imperial tribunals by 
voluntary Christian courts for all cases, such as the 
Jews often had. Ramsay (Exp. vi. (i.l 274) suggests 
that the Apostle, who usually treats Roman institutions 
with respect, is not here considering serious questions of 
crime and fraud at all. nor yet law courts whether 
heathen or Christian, but those smaller matters which 
Greeks were accustomed to submit to arbitration. 
In Roman times, as this procedure developed, the 
arbiters became really judges of an inferior court. 


recognized by the law, and the magistrates appointed 
them. In this view St. Paul reproves the Corinthians 
for taking their umpires from among the heathen instead 
of from among their Christian brethren. 

6. Questions of Moral Sin and of Marriage (fl^^?®®). 

— Probably the passage 6 ^ 2 -20 is part of the answer to 
the Corinthian letter. The correspondent had said, 
‘All things are lawful for me.’ But all things (the 
Apostle replies) are not expedient. ‘Meats are for the 
belly, and the belly for meats’ (i.e. just as food is natural 
to the body, so is Impurity). But both are transitory, 
and the body as a whole is for the I>ord; in virtue of the 
Resurrection fornication is a serious sin, for it destroys 
the spiritual character of the body. True marriage is 
the most perfect symbol of the relation between Christ 
and the Church (6*®®-; cf. Eph In ch. 7 the 

Apostle answers the Corinthians’ questions about 
marriage. It is usually thought that they wished to 
extol asceticism, basing their view on our Lord's words 
in Mt , that they suggested that celibacy was to 
be strongly encouraged in all, and that the Apostle, 
though agreeing as an abstract principle, yet, because of 
imminent persecution and Jesus' immediate return 
( 726 . a*)^ replied that in many cases celibacy was undesir- 
able. But Ramsay points out that such a question is 
unnatural to both Jews and Gentiles of that time. 
The better heathen tried to enforce marriage as a cure 
for immorality; while the Jews looked on It as an 
universal duty. Ramsay supposes, therefore, that the 
Corinthians w'i.shed to make marriage compulsory, and 
that St. Paul pleads for a voluntary celibacy. Against 
this it is urged that the Essenes (a Jewish sect) upheld 
non-marriage. But it is difficult to think, in view of 1 1 *^ 
and Eph 52 ®* , that St. Paul hold the celibate life to be 
essentially the higher one, and the married life only a 
matter of permission, a concession to weakness. — After 
positive commands as to divorce (7‘®® ) the Apostle 
answ'crs in 7“® another question; which w'ould be 
either (see above) a suggestion that fathers should be 
discouraged from finding husbands for their daughters, 
or that they should be compelled to do so. On the 
latter supposition, St. Paul says that there is no obliga- 
tion, and that the daughter may well remain unmarried. 
The subject is concluded with advice as to widows’ 
re-marriage. 

7. Social Questions (<S'-11«). — (a) Food. — Another 
que.stion was whether (Christians may eat meats which 
had previously been offered to idols, as most of the meat 
sold in Corinth wmuld have been. St. Paul’s answer is 
a running commentary on the Corinthians’ words (so 
Lock, Exp. v. (vi.) 65; Ramsay agrees): ‘We know 
that we all have knowledge; we are not bound by 
absurd ceremonial restrictions.’ Yes, but knowledge 
puffeth up; without love and humility it is nothing; 
besides not all have knowledge. ‘The false gods are 
really non-existent; we have but one God; a.s there is no 
such thing rt'ally as an idol we are free to eat meats 
offered in idol temples.’ But there are weaker brethren 
who would be scandalized. ‘Meat will not commend 
us to God: it is indifferent.’ But do not let your 
liberty cause others to fall (note the charge of pronoun 
in v.8» ). 

'V\Tiy is the decree of Ac 15*" not quoted? Lock suggests 
that it is because at Oirinth there was no question between 
Jew and Gentile, but only between Gentile and Gentile, 
and Jewish opinion might be neglected. Ramsay (Exp. 
VI. [ii.] 376) thinks that the decree is not mentioned because 
it was the very subject of discussion. The Corinthian# 
had said (he supposes): *\\Tiy should we be tied down by 
the Council's decree here at Corinth, so long after? We 
know better than to suppose that a non-existent idol can 
taint food.’ St. Paul replies, maintaining the spirit of th# 
decree, that offence must not be given to the weaker brethren 
(so Hort). 

(6) Idol Feasts (8^«-»» St. Paul absolutely 

forbids eating at idol feasts. Probably many of the 
CorinthiaoB had retained their connexion with pagan 
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duDs. The pagan feast meant a brotherhood or special 
bond of union; but the two kinds of brotherhood were 
Incompatible. A Christian who, out of complaisance, 
attends an idol feast, is really entering a hostile brother- 
hood. 

(c) Digression on Forbearance — St. Paul says 

that he habitually considers the rights of others and does 
not press his own righte as an Apostle to the full; he 
implies that the Corinthians should not press their liberty 
so as to scandalize others. This passi^ shows how little 
as yet the Judaizers had been at work in Corinth. St. Paul 
announces his position as an Apostle, and the right of the 
Christian minister to live of the gospel, but he will not use his 
rights to the full RV). He teaches self-denial and 
earnestness from the example of the Isthmian g^mes (9**^ ), 
and shows that the Israelites^ in spite of all their privileges, 
fell from lack of this self-discipline. It is noteworthy that 
he speaks of ‘ our fathers * ( 10* ) . Perhaps, having addressed 
the Gentiles in particularin ch. 9, he now turns to the Jewish 
section of the Corinthian Church; he refers to a Rabbinical 
legend in 10*. Or he may be considering the whole Church 
as being the spiritual descendants of Israel. 

8. Qhristiaix Worship (11*- 14^0). — (a) Veiling oi Women. 
— In reply (as it seems) to another question, St. Paul 
says that It is the Christian custom for men ‘praying 
or prophesying' to have their heads uncovered, but for 
women to have theirs covered. This apparently 
trivial matter is an instance of the application of Christian 
principles to Christian ceremonial. The Jews of both 
sexes prayed with head covered and with a veil before 
the face (cf. 2 Co 3*^® ); therefore St. Paul’s injunction 
does not follow Jewish custom. It is based on the 
subordination of the woman to the man, and is illus- 
trated by the existence of regulated ranks among the 
angels; for this seems to be the meaning of 11*®. 

(6) The Eucharist. — The Corinthians joined together in 
a social meal — somewhat later called an Agape or Love- 
feast — and the Eucharist, probably in imitation both of 
the Last Supper and of the Jewish and heathen meals 
taken in common. To this combination the name 
‘Lord’s Supper’ (here only in NT) is given. But the 
party-spirit, already spoken of, showed itself in this 
custom; the Corinthians did not eat the Lord's supper, 
but their own, because of their factions. St, Paul 
therefore gives the narrative of our Lord’s Institution 
as he himself had received it, strongly condemns those 
who make an unworthy communion as ' guilty of the 
body and the blood of the Lord,’ and inculcates prep- 
aration by self-probation. 

It is chiefly this pipage that has led some to think that 
the writer of the Epistle is quoting the Synoptic Gospels 

g ee below, $ 10) ; the Lukan account, as we have it in our 
ibles, is very like the Pauline. But the deduction is very 
improbable. Even if our Lukan text is right, the result 
is only what we should have expected, that the companion 
of St. Paul has taken his master's form of the narrative, 
which he would doubtlesa have fre 9 uently heard him use 
liturgicaliy, and has incorporated tt in his Gospel. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not improbable that the Lukan 
form was really much shorter than the Pauline, and that 
some early scnbe has lengthened it to make it flt in with 
1 (ki 11***' (Westcott-Hort, N T in Greek Appond, p. 64). 

(c) Spiritual Gifts (chs. 12-14). — The public manifes- 
tation of the presence of the Spirit known as ‘ speaking 
with tongues’ (see art. Tongues (Gift of]), seems to 
have been very common at Corinth. After the magnif- 
icent digression of ch. 13, which shows that of all 
spiritual gifts love Is the greatest, that it alone is eternal, 
that without it all other gifts are useless, 8t. Paul 
applies the principle that spiritual gifts are means to 
an end, not an end in themselves; and he therefore 
upholds ‘prophecy* (i.e., in this connexion, the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and of Christian doctrine) as 
superior to speaking with tongues, because it edifies 
ail present. He says, further, that women are to keep 
silence (i.e. not to prophe.sy7) in the public assemblies 
(14*** , cf. 1 Ti 2*®). In IP (cf. Ac 21*) some women 
are said to have had the gift of prophecy; so that we 
must understand that they were allowed to exercise it 
•Qly among women, or in their own households. But 
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possibly the Apostle has chiefly in his mind questions 
asked by women in the public assemblies (cf. 14»). 

9. The Resurrection of the Body (ch. 16).--This, the 
only doctrinal chapter of the Epistle, contains also the 
earliest evidence for our Lord's resurrection. Appar- 
ently the Gentile converts at Corinth felt a great difficulty 
in accepting the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body; it appeared to them too material a doctrine 
to be true (15‘*, cf. 2 Ti 2»«). St. Paul replies that Christ 
has risen, as many still alive can testify, and that there- 
fore the dead will rise. For his treatment of the subject 
see art. Paul the Apostle, ili. 10. The Corinthian 
scepticism does not seem to have died out at the end of 
the century, for Clement of Rome, writing to Corinth, 
strongly emphasizes the doctrine (Car. 24f.). 

St. Paul concludes the Epistle with directions about 
the regular collecting of alms for the poor Christians 
of Judaea, and with i>er8onal notices and salutations. 

10. Date and genuineness of the Epistle.— It is referred 

to as St. Paul’s by Clement of Rome, c. a.d. 96 {Cor. 
47), who speaks of the parties of Paul, Cephas, and 
Apollos, but omits the Christ-party (see above § 3); 
we cannot infer from his phrase ‘the Epistle of the 
blessed Paul’ that he knew only one Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as early usage shows (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. 143). There are other clear allusions in Clement. 
Ignatius (Eph. 18f.) refers to 1 CJo 1*®- 4‘* and 

probably 2*; Poly carp (§ 11) quotes 1 Co 6* as Paul’s; 
references are found in the Martyrdom of Polgcarp, in 
Justin Martyr, and in the Epistle to Diognetus; while 
Iremeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Terlullian at the 
end of the 2nd cent, quote the Epistle fully. Of the 
2nd cent, heretics the Ophites and Basilides certainly 
knew It. Internal evidence fully bears out the external; 
no Epi.stle shows more clearly the roark of originality; 
and the undesigned coincidences between it and Acts, 
which Paley draws out, point in the same direction. 
It is in fact one of the four ‘ generally accepted ’ Epistles 
of St. Paul. See art. Paul the Apostle, i. 2, for the 
general arguments adduced against their genuineness. 
Against that of our Epistle in particular it has been 
alleged that it is dei>endent on Romans — thus. 4* (‘ the 
things which are written*) is said to be a quotation of 
Ro 12*, surely a most fanciful Idea — and on the Synoptic 
Gospels, especially in two particulars, the account of the 
Last Supper (see § 8 (b) above), and that of the Resurrec- 
tion appearances of our Lord (16^® ). The real problem 
of the latter passage, however (as Goudge remarks, p. 
xxvii.). Is not to account for the extent to which it 
runs parallel with the Gospels, but to explain why it 
does not run more nearly parallel with them. Few will 
be convinced by a criticism which practically assumes 
that a Christian writer of the Ist cent, could only know 
the facts of our Lord’s earthly life from our Gospels. 
We may then take the genuineness of the Epistle as 
being unassailable. 

If BO, what is its date? Relatively to the rest of the 
Pauline chronology, it may be approximately fixed. 
In the year of his arrest at Jerusalem. St. Paul left 
Corinth in the early spring, after spending three months 
there (Ac 20** •). He must therefore have arrived 
there in late autumn or early winter. This seems 
to have been the visit to Corinth promised in 2 Co 13*, 
which was the third visit. Two visits in all must have 
therefore preceded 2 Cor. (some think also i Cor.), and in 
any case an interval of some months between the two 
Epistles must be allowed for. In 1 Co 16* the Apostle 
had announced his intention of wintering in (3orinth, 
and it is possible that the visit of Ac 20* is the fulfilment 
of this intention, though St. Paul certainly did not 
carry out all his plans at this time (2 Co !>*<• **). If so, 

1 Cor. would have been written from Ephesus In the 
spring of the year before St. Paurs arrest at Jerusalem. 

This date is favoured by the allusion of 6®** , which suggests 
to many commentators that the Easter festival was being, 
or about to be, celebrated when St. Paul wrote. It Is • 
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iittlo doubtful, however, whether the Gentile churched 
kept the annual as well as the weekly feastof the Resurrection 
at this early date; see art. 'Calendar, The Christian,’ in 
Hastings’ VCG i. 256. 

Ramsay {St. Paul the Trav. p. 275) thinks that we 
must date our Epistle some six months earlier, in the 
second autumn before 8t. Paul's arrest. The events 
alluded to in 2 Cor. require a long interval between the 
Epistles. Moreover, the Corinthians had begun the 
collection for the poor Jews 'a year ago’ when St. Paul 
wrote 2 Cor. (8‘® 9*), and It seems, therefore, that at least 
a year must have elapsed since the injunction of 1 Co 
16‘. It is suggested, however, that we should rather 
translate the phrase ‘last year,' and that to one who 
used the Macedonian calendar, and who wrote in the 
autumn, 'last spring’ would also be ‘last year,’ for the 
new year began in September. On the whole, however, 
the argument about the Easter festival seems to be 
precarious, and the conditions are probably better 
satisfied if a longer interval be allowed, and the First 
Epistle put about 18 months before St. Paul’s arrest. 
The absolute, as opposed to the relative, date will depend 
on our view of the rival schemes given in art. Cn konolcxj y 
or THE NT, § iil. A, J. Maclean. 

CORINTHIANS, SSOOKD EPISTLE TO.-^l . Oircum- 
itances of the Epistle.— The circumstances of this 
Epistle are more difflc.ult to discover than those of any 
other of 8t. Paul’s Epistles. The historical situation 
has been well described as a ‘trackless forest,’ and as 
a consequence the views of writers are very varied. 
We may best start by noticing that the Epistle 
was clearly written when the Apostle was burdened 
by some great anxiety, i>erhap8 physical, but assuredly 
spiritual (11**). This anxiety seems to have been 
connected with at least three things: (a) a mission of 
Titus; (b) a letter St. Paul had written to Corinth, 
either our 1 Cor., or an Epistle now lost (7*); (c) the 
treatment of some ofTerider at Corinth, either the guilty 
one of 1 Co 5‘, or some re.solute opjwncnt of St. Paul’s 
authority. In 13‘ we read of a projected third visit (for 
such seems the most natural interpretation of the words), 
and this presupposes a second visit of which we have 
no record. Four (piestions then need to be answ-ered. 

(1) Why Titus' mi8.sion should have caused anxiety? 

(2) What was the letter that led to St. Paul’s concern 
as to its effect? (3) Who was the offender referred to? 
(4) When did the second visit take place? 

2 . St. Paul and Corinth.— The Church wa.s founded In 
53 or 64 on the 8t‘Cond Missionary Journey (Ac 1S«). St. 
Paul remaine<l there two years. After leaving, he kept 
up communications (2 Co 12'^), though it was only at 
Ephesus on the Third Mi.ssionary Journey in 56 (Ac 19‘) 
that he could resume personal Intercourse, While 
there, he heard of the terrible immorality, and wrote 
a .short letter (1 Co 6*), ordering them to have no Inter- 
course with fornicators. This letter, now lost, may l>e 
referred to In 2 Co l‘»; and if so, it may have contained 
a statement that he w’ould come to Corinth before 
going to Macedonia. This project, how'ever, was altered 
(1 Co 16*). About the same time (a.d. 56) he possibly 
paid a second visit from Ephesus to Corinth, which 
caused him great pain and ^ef (2 Co 2^ 12**- ** 13* ). 
Then In the spring of 57 he wrote 1 Cor., and on the 
strength of his Apostolic authority ordered the punish- 
ment of the Incestuous jK^rson (1 Co 6*-*). At the 
same time he sent Timothy on a mission (1 Co 4** 16*®) 
to 8upi>ort and supplement his letter. It is possible 
that Tlmothv returned with the sod news that the 
Church refus^ to carry out St. Paul’s orders, or possibly 
that there was a growing opi>osltion to his authority 
under some Judaizlng ringleader. Then followed the 
mission of Titus, carrying with him a letter, our 1 Cor., 
or another now lost (2 Co 2* 7*), in which St. Paul 
insisted on Church disclpUne. Paul leaves Ephesus 
owing to riot (Ac 19), expects to see Titus In Troas, 
but does not meet him until they reach Macedonia in 
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the summer or autumn of 67 (2 Co 2** **). The news 
Titus brought from Corinth Is mixed. The majority 
of the Church had obeyed his orders and punished the 
offender (2 Co 2*-**), but the Judaizers had grown 
stronger in opposition to the Apostle, charging him 
with inconsistency, false Apostleship, boasting, and 
money-making. They were also probably endeavour- 
ing to thwart his collections for Jerusalem (1 Co 16*, 
2 Co 8»). Not least of all was the still existing danger 
for Gentile converts of relapsing into heathen worship 
and impurity (2 Co 6‘* 7* 12** **). As a result of this 
news, St. Paul writes our 2 Cor., in which (1) he ex- 
presses great satisfaction at the good news of discipline 
exercised against evildoers, (2) justifies the collection 
for Jerusalem, and (3) vindicates his Apostolic authority. 
Then followed a visit (the third) to Corinth, and a stay 
of three months (Ac 20*). 

The most uncertain point is the place of the second visit. 
As above stated, it is thought by some to have taken place 
before our 1 Cbr. was written, though others suggest it should 
come soon after Timothy’s mission and as a result of his 
failure. On this view, however, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible. to account for Titus’ mission. It is also urged 
Ul^obertson in Hastings’ DB) that a place for the second 
visit cannot be found anterior to our 1 Cor., and it must 
therefore be removed altogether from the sphere and circum- 
stances of our two Epistl^. It is also uncertain whether 
the offender is the one of 1 Cor., as seems more probable, 
orsome entirely different person ho was a virulent o^iponent 
of St. Paul’s Apostolic authority. Oodet makes out a strong 
and almost convincing case for a different set of circum- 
stances in 2 Cor. from those in 1 Corinthians. There is ^ual 
uncertainty as to the letter about which St. Paul w as anxious 
Most probably it is one now lost, and notour 1 Corinthians. 
Denney {Expos. Bible) considers the connexion between 
1 and 2 Cor. so clo.se as to need no hypotheses of additional 
Epist'es now lost. He would explain 2 Cor. entirely out of 

1 Corinthians. Bernard favours this view (so formerly 

Plummer). On the other hand, Godet places the second visit 
between our 1 and 2 Cor., which visit is thought to be the 
painful and recent one in 2 Co 1 •** **. The following, modified 
from Robertson (Hastings’ DB i. 495), is perhaps the beet 
scheme of events; — (1) Foundationof Churchat(5orinth (Ac 
18»-»). (2) Apolio.s at Corinth (Ac 19*, 1 Co I**). (3) St. Paul 
at Ephesus (Ac 19‘). (The second visit to Corinth if before 
our 1 Cor.l (-O Lost letter of 1 Co 5* (perhaps announcing 
the plan of 2 Ck) 1**). (6) Some would put second visit to 
Corinth here. (6) Visit of Stephanas and others from Corinth 
to St. Paul at Ephesus (1 Co 16**- **), asking for advice 
on certain matters (1 Co 7* C>*). (7) 1 Cor. sent by Titus 
and the ‘brother’ (2 Co 12**). (8) St. Paul determines 

to pay a double visit to Corinth (2 Co 1**). (9) Painful news 
from Corinth through Titus leads to a change of plan. (10) A 
severe letter sent. (11) Titus sent to Corinth (2 Co 7*-*‘), 
with, on the whole, favourable results. (12) Titus returns 
and meets St. Paul in Macedonia. (13) 'Titus sent to Ck)rinth 
with 2 Corinthians. (14) St. Paul’s visit to Corinth and 
three months' stay (Ac 20*). 

It is interesting to note the happy results of this letter. 
Not only did the Apostle go again to Corinth, but actually 
wintered there. Still more, it was during these three 
months that he wrote his great Epistle to the Romans, 
the quiet tone and massive strength of which bear 
witness to the restfulness of the Apostle’s mind and heart, 
as well as to the complete victory over the Judaizers. 
Not least of all, his favourite project — the collection 
for Jerusalem — was brought to a successful completion, 
and the Church of Corinth had some of Its members 
included in the delegation to Jerusalem (Ac 20«). His 
vigorous Epistle was therefore not In vain, and Corinth 
and the whole Church have been the gainers by it in 
the overruling providence of God. 

3. Date. — l Cor. was written in the spring of 57, and 

2 Cor. probably in the same year, though it Is impossible 
to say definitely what was the exact interval betw’een 
them. The all -engrossing topic of the collection for 
Jerusalem (chs, 8 and 9) indicates the date as during 
the time of the Third Missionary Journey. St. Paul had 
left Asia (1*), and had passed through Troas (2**), and 
was in Macedonia (2** 9*). From Ac 20* we know 
that he wintered at Corinth, and so 2 Oor. fits in exact*' 
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with Ac 20®. Waite iSpeaker*8 Com,) therefore suggests 
October 57 and not earlier. This would suit the cir- 
cumstances of Timothy’s and Titus’ visits, and account 
}or the great change at Corinth towards St. Paul. Godet 
would put just over a year between the two Epistles, 
arguing that such a change of circumstances and tone 
could not have arisen within a few months. 

4. Litegrity.-— There is no ground for supposing 
that the letter is not now in its original form. Recent 
attempts to separate it into tw^o letters and to identify 
one of them (chs. 10-13) with the supposed lost painful 
Epistle, are not only not conidncing in their arguments, 
but also have the great weight of textual criticism and 
Church tradition against them. It is impossible to 
suppose that ail trace of such textual changes could ha\"e 
been entirely removed. Our authorities for the text 
are early enough to make us question the possibility 
of a suflicient time elapsing for so serious a modifica- 
tion of tiie original text. The subject-matter entirely 
agrees with the situation described above. The strong 
feelings under which the Epistle was written, and the 
conflicting emotions which sw’ayed the Apostle, amply 
account for its ruggedness and abruptness. 

6. Character. — Not even Galatians gives so full a 
revelation of the Apostle’s mind and soul as does 
2 Corinthians. It has been rightly called ‘Paul’s 
Apologia,’ and as 1 Cor. is the first ciiapter of Ecclesi- 
astical History, so 2 Cor. is the first chapter of Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. It reveals the personal character 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles in its tw ofold aspect 
of tenderness and strength, gentleness and severity, 
meekness and indignation. In questioning his Apostolic 
authority, the Judaizers were really questioning the 
gospel he preached, and indirectly the Master he loved 
and served. We are not surprised, therefore, to notice 
the vehemence of his vindication and the torrent of 
irony and denunciation with which he overwdielms 
his opponents. Here as nowhere else we see the man 
he was, stern yet tender, with a will of steel and yet a 
h(?art of wax. The iron hand and the velvet glove 
are combined in no common degree. His spiritual ex- 
periences are also brought out here as nowhere else; 
his visions (12‘). his ‘thorn’ (v.’), his conflicts (2‘o 12®), 
his physical w'eakness (4®), his constant sufferings 
We 3ee something of what he had to endure 
from his unscrupulous Judaizing fwjs in their remarks 
about his personal appearance (10‘0), his fickleness 
(1‘®), his pretended Apostlesliip and Jewish birth 
(11*2), and his doubtful, if not dishonest, motives about 
the collection (6®). But if we see what he endured, 
we see also what he enjoyed in union with his 
Master. We have not a few indications of his personal 
/elation to Christ and his oneness with his Master in 
suffering (H 4^®), fellowship (12* ®), and the hope of 
glory (5‘). The keynote of chs. 1-9 is ‘comfort in 
tribulation,’ and of chs. 10-13 ‘boasting in weakness.’ 
The Epistle is thus noteworthy for its remarkable 
revelation of the inner life of the Apostle as he faced 
his enemies, pleaded with his friends, bore the burden 
of the care of all the Churches, and lived in feliow'ship 
and communion with His unseen Lord and Master. 

The doctrinal element of the Epistle is necessarily 
not prominent, but the foundations of the characteristic 
Pauline position are both assumed and seen. The 
comparison between the two dispensations (ch. 3), 
the teaching about Christ’s death (5®'*-®’), the eschatol- 
ogy (4®«-5*}, the Christology (8®®), and the Trinitarian 
expression of the concluding Benediction (13‘<), are 
among the leading Apostolic thoughts. 

6. Authenticity. — There are but slight traces of the 
Epistle in the writers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
though this is not to be wondered at, because of 
its personal rather than doctrinal character. The 
evidence for the text of the Epistle is, of course, practi- 
cally on the same basis as that of 1 Corinthians. The 
teal proofs of are internal, and are found 
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in the character of the Epistle. It is too manifestiy 
Pauline in its intensely individual character to be othei 
than genuine, and hence it has long been one of the 
four undisputed Epistles of Paul. 

7. Analysis. — The personal and emotional nature of 
the contents n\akes analysis far less easy than that 
of Epistles which were written under very different, 
because quieter, circumstances. Perhaps we may 
best understand and master the contents of the Epistle 
if, generally following Godet, w'e analyze it under Its 
three main sections. Their connexion is mainly chrono- 
logical: ii2-7®» dealing with the in relation to 

himstdf and Corinth, 8i-9“ dealing with a special and 
Important matter of present duty, and 10>-13'® taking 
up a question that aflected the entire future of his rela- 
tions to them and the whole Church. 

(1) Personal Introduction, 1®-*®. 

(2) Himself and his ministry with special refer- 
ence to Corinth. The Past. 

(а) l>®-2‘®. Explanation of his change of plans. 

(б) 2*2-7®. After personal references he passes to diflcuM 
^ the Christian ministry. 

i. Its pow'er, 2*^-4®. 

ii. Its tribulations and hopes. 4®-5'®. 

iii. Its object and source, 6** -2®. 

iv. Its fulfilment by himself, 8*-7*. 

(c) 7* *®. The return of Titus and its glad results. 

(3) 8*-9'®. His efforts on behalf of the poor saints in 

Jerusalem. The Present. 

(а) 8’ -®. The example of Macedonia. 

(б) 8®-9®. The new rnis-iion of Titus. 

(c) 9®*‘®. The Corinthian Church encouraged to give. 

(4) 10*-13*®. His approaching visit to Corinth, and the 

consequent uee<i of a peisonal vindication in the face 

of enemies. 7’ he Future. 

(а) 10*'*®. Hi.s claim to Apo.stolic authority. 

(б) ll*-r2*®. Ills claim to siq^riority of A[K>8tleship. 

(c) 12‘®-13‘®. His contemplated visit and mode of 

procedure. 

Personal conclasion, 13**'*®. 

(Notk — The chroncJogy given alwve follows Lightfoot. 
According to Turner (Hastings’ UP, art. ‘Chronology of thi 
NT’) the dates would all be two years earlier.) 

W. H. Ghiffith Thomas. 

CORMORANT (Lv 11®®, Dt 14*®, sham).— The shaiak, 
as the meaning of the word impUe.s, was some kind of 
lounging bird. Two varietit^s of cormorant, Phala~ 
crocorax carbo and P. pygma'us, occur in Palestine both 
on the sea coasts and on inland w'aters, e.g. the Dead 
Bea. It was an ’unclean’ bird. Bee also Pelican. 

E. W. G. Mamterman. 

CORK. — This term may be taken to Include — (1) 
Barley. (2) Wheat, (3) Fitches, (4) Ixjntils, (5) Beans. 
(6) Millet, (7) Rye, wrong Iran.slation for ‘Vetches,’ 
(8) Pulse — for most of which see .separate articles. Rye 
and oats are not cultivated in Pale.siine. 

E. W. G. Mahterman. 

CORNELItTS. — A 'proselyte of the gate’ or ‘devout 
man’ (Ac 10*, see art. Acth of the Apohtleh, § 6). whose 
baptism was a step forward towards ari milting the 
Gentiles into the Church. He was a Roman centurion 
of the Italic cohort (see art. Band). An In.scrip- 
tion recently discovered near Vicuna shows that an 
Italic cohort w’a.s stationed in Syria c. a.d. 69, and 
this makes St. Luke’s statement (once said to l>e an 
anachronism) quite probable. If the pres<mce of such 
an officer in Ciesarea was not po.ssilile during the seml- 
indeixmdent rule of Agrippa (a.i>. 41-44), we must 
date the episode before that; but we cannot assert 
such an impossibility. A. J. Maclkan. 

CORNER, CORNER-STONE. — 1 . The special sanctity 
which in the Hebrew mind attached to corners Is to be 
regarde<l as an inhe.rilance from certain primitive and 
widely-spread animistic conceptions. Several of these 
were taken up and, so to say, ‘regularized’ In the later 
legi.slalion (cf. the remarks on Azazel under Atone- 
ment {Day opI). Examples will be found In the ideas 
associateu with the corners of the altar (Zee 9*®), usually 
termed the ’horns’ (Altar, § 7), the unreaped comait 
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of the field (Lv 19*; Agriculture, § 3), the corners 
of the beard and head-hair (v.^’) and of tl»e upper 
garment or cloak (Frinqem). 

2. Another illustration is found in the importance 
attached among many peoples to the corner-stone in 
tlie foundation course of every important building, 
which was laid with religious rites, including, in early 
times, the burial beneath it of a human victim (see 
Hot;he, § 3). The corrected text of Is 28*® speaks 
of ‘a precious foundation corner-stone,’ which is 
neither Zion (as usually interpreted), nor the future 
Messiah, but a calm trust in J'^; hence the prophet adds 
‘he that trusts shall not be moved’ or ‘put to shame' 
(LXX, cf. 1 P 2* and Kittel, Bib. Ilcb.). Jer 51“ and 
Job 38® both associate the corner-stone with the founda- 
tions. Hence the figurative use of the word for the 
cliief men of the State, as its ‘corners,’ i.c. supports 
and defences (Jg 20*, 1 S 14»« [cf. marg.], Is 19'* 
RV, Zee 10<). On the other hand, the stone of Ps 118“ 
which became ‘the head of the corner’ (IIV) — the 
reference is to Zion — is understood by many to be the 
corner-stone of the topmost course (cf. the head stone of 
ZtH! 4^ which is different from the ‘foundation* of v.**). 
In NT this passage and Is 28‘® receive a Messianic appli- 
cation, Jesus Ohrist being both the foundation and the 
head of His Church (Mt 21**11, Ac 4“, 1 P 2®^ ). 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

CORNET . — See Mphic and Musical Instrumentb. 

CORRUPTION. — Jewish anthropology conceived of 
man as composed of two elements, the physical body 
and the §oui. At death the soul went to Sheol, and the 
body decayed. The term ‘corruption’ came, therefore, 
to stand for the physical aspects of that state which 
followed death and preceded the resurrection. In this 
wmse it is used in Ac 2“ 13»* 3’, 1 Co 15*-’ cf. also 

1 (JIo 1533"W. There is no evidence that it had a moral 
force, although some have found such an implication 
in Clal 6", where the reference is rather to a belief that 
the wicked w ill not share in the glories of the resurrection. 
Neither is it a term to indi<‘ate annihilation, which idea 
loes not seem to have been held by the Palestinian Jews. 
Jesus through His resurrection is represtmled (2 Ti l‘«) 
fcs having brought life and imorniption to light. The 
resurrection a.s a part of salvation is thus placed in 
iharpe.st contrast with the condition of the {H*r.sonality 
following physical ileath, since, as St. Paul says (2 Co 
for a man who is saved, the decomposition of the 
physical body is but an occasion for the assumption of an 
incorruptible heavenly bo<iy. 

Hhailer Mathews. 

008 . — An Island off the coast of Caria, S.W. of Asia 
Minor, famous for its fertility and beauty. It was a 
Dorian colony, and a great seat of the worship of 
iEsculapius and of the study of medicine. Its position 
made it also an important place from a trade point 
of view, a.s it lay on the cross lines of trafiic between 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. It is uncertain 
whether Cos, which had been a faithful ally of the 
Romans, was incorporated in the province of Asia in 
B.c. 139 (see Caria), but it certainly was a part 
of It in the time of Augustus. Its trade connexion 
made it one of the Jewish centres of the ./Egamn, The 
Jews there were favoured by the Romans in b.c. 139- 
138 (1 Mac 15*»). It was a place on the route of the 
Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem (cf. Ac 21‘). Hero<i the 
Great was a benefactor of the people of Cos. 

A. Souter. 

006AM. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3*®). 

OOSMOGONT. — 8ee Creation. 

OOSSJBANS.—A name adapted from the Greek 
lorm of Bab. KaashB, a serni-barbarous people inhabit- 
•ng the mountain region between £lam and Media 
proper. They answer to Cush (wdi. see) in Gn 10* 
(and 2»f) as distinguished from the African Cush. They 
arara a powatful people between the I8th and the I2th 


centuries b.c., during which time Babylonia was ruieu 
by a Cossaean dynasty. J. F. McCurdy. 

COTTON is the better tr. (so RVm) of karpas, wliich 
in AV and RV is tr. ‘green,’ Est 1«. It was either 
muslin or calico. E. W. G. Mabterman. 

OOUOH. — See House, §8. The verb* to couch’ occurs 
in Dt 33** ‘the deep that coucheth beneath.’ The 
word means simply to lie down, but it is used almost 
exclusively of animals, as is the Heb. woid also. The 
subterranean deep, says Driver, is perhaps pictured as 
a gigantic monster. 

COULTER. — Only 1 S 13*®^- for the woid elsewhere 
rendered ‘plow-share,’ and so it should bi here, as the 
Hebrew plough, like its Syrian represent a dve to-da. 
had no coulter. See Agriculture, § 1. 

COUNCIL. — See Sanhedrin. For the Council o. 
Ac 1.5, Gal 2, see Paul, Galatians [Ep. to], § 3. 

COUNSELLOR. — This is the spellii g in modern 
editions of the AV. In the ed. of 1611 it i.s couiLseller,’ 
except in Ezr 8“, Pr 12*® 15“, where ihe spelling is 
‘counsellour.’ The word is used mo.sliy of a king's 
counsellor, or more generally of one who gi> es counsel. 
But in Dn 3* * it means a justice: and in Mk 15*3, 
Lk 23^®, it is used of Joseph of ArimathaM as a member 
of the Sanliedrin. In Dn 3“ “ 4 ;i 6 ^7 the peculiar word 
rendered ‘counsellor’ in AV is hesitalingly^ translated 
by Driver ‘minister’; RV retains ‘counsellor.’ 

COUNTERVAIL. — To countervail (Esf 7*, Sir 6^*) 
is to make up for, give an equivalent, as in More’s 
Utopia: ‘All the goodes in the worlde Lie not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ 

COURAGE . — In Dn 11“ ‘courage’ is the rendering 
of the Heb. wmrd for ‘heart’; in Am 2'® ‘courageous’ 
i.s literally ‘stoutest of heart.’ Elsewhere in the UT the 
root-ideas of the words generally used are ‘to be firm’ 
CdmUts) and ’to be strong’ (chdzaq). Cou;:age, being a 
quality of mind, has manifold manifestatioiLs, as, e.g. 
in the sufferer’s endurance, the reformer’s boldnes.s, 
and the .saint’s ‘wrestling’ (Eph 6>*), as well as in the 
soldier’s valour. Profe.ssor Sorley says that mora.’ 
courage is ‘the control of tlui fear of social e\ ils (disgrace 
or ridicule from tho.se who determine the opinion ol tne 
community), whereas the ordinary application of courage 
is to the fe.ar of physitral evils’ (Baldwin, Diet, of PhD 
losophg, i. 239). 

In the NT the Gr. noun for ‘courage’ i.‘ found ouly 
in Ac ‘28‘®. The corresponding verb is rtndered uni- 
formly in the RV ‘be of good cheer’; but a latCi 
form of the same verb occurs six times, and is tr. in RV 
‘be of good courage.’ The comparative rarity of 
the w’ord ‘courage’ implies no disparagement of the 
virtue, for exhortations to ‘be .strong,’ and to ‘fear 
not’ are frequent. T. IL Green, compuring Gret‘k 
and (yhristian ideals of virtue {Prolegoiyu) a to Ethics, 
p. 277 IT.), shows how greatly the conception of moral 
heroism has been widened. Courage or fortitude is 
defined as 'the will to endure even unto death for a 
worthy end’; therefore the Christian may be courageous 
‘in obscure labours of love as well as in the splendid 
heroism at wdilch a w'orld might wonder.' 

J. G. Tasker. 

OOURSE. — See Priests and Levites, HI. 2 (5). 

COURT , — See House, § 2; Justice; Tabernacle; 
Temple. 

COUSIN. — Elisabeth is called Mary’s ‘cousin’ in 
Lk 1*®, and the relationship Is often understood in the 
modern sense of that word. But ‘ cousin ’ in the English 
of 1611 meant no more than kinsman or kinswoman. 
The relationship between Mary and Elisabeth is not 
known. 

COVENANT . — The term is of frequent occurrence in 
the Bible, and is u.sed in the general sense of a compact 
or agreement between parties, and also in the more 
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^actinical and legal sense of an arrangement entered 
Into by God, and confirmed or sealed with the due 
formalities. The Hebrew word {herith) has a similarly 
wide signification; whilst the Greek (diathiRki) is used 
alike in the classics and on the papyri in the further 
sense of ‘testament’ or ‘will,’ though Aristophanes 
(Av. 439) is a good witness for the meaning of mutual 
agreement. The rendering ‘testament’ is retained 
by the RV in two places only (He 9 a«- cf. margin 
of Gal 3«), and is perpetuated in the titles given to the 
two main parts of the Bible (see Testament). 

As for the formalities in concluding a covenant, 
the primitive way seems to have been for the two 
parties to swallow each a drop of the other’s blood, 
thus becoming covenant-brothers. This actual mingling 
of blood soon became distasteful, and substitutes were 
found, such as the cutting of sacrificial animals into 
two parts, between which the contracting parties passed 
(Gn 16‘®- Jer 34^*^ ), the meat probably being eaten 
afterwards in a joint meal. This ritual appears to 
have been inherited from the nomadic period, and it 
afterwards generally gave way to a solemn oath or 
invocation of God, combining a pledge to observe the 
covenant (Gn 26«, He 6‘^) and the imprecation of a 
curse on non-observance (Dt 27‘®*‘). Sometimes a 
handshake took the place of the oath (Ezr 10* ®, Pr 6» 
1718 22», 1 Ch 29“ marg., 1 Mac 6“), or was added 
to it (Ezk 17‘*), In very early times an agreement 
between two men was sometimes confirmed by setting 
up a pillar or a heap of stones (Gn 31**-*^), the religious 
sanction being added (Gn 3P»^- ”). When God was 
Himself directly one of the parties, and an obligation 
was thought to be assumed by Him rather than by 
both, a token was sub.stituted (Gn 9‘®); but in these 
cases the transaction takes the form chiefly of a pledge 
or assurance, though the idea of some obligation upon 
the other party is often implicit. Compacts would 
often be made or confirmed at a shrine; and the god 
was invoked as a witness (Gn 3H®® , Jos 24”, 2 K IP 
23®), or a sacrificial meal accompanied the act (Gn 20®® 
31*^, 2 S 3*®). Sprinkling of sacrificial blood (Ex 24», 
Zee 9“, He 9*®) was a specially solemn indication of 
God’s approving presence and of the obligations under- 
taken; and its significance survives and is deepened 
in the death of Christ (He 10*® 13*®) and in the Eucharist 
(Mt 26«. Mk 14«, Lk 22»o, 1 Co 11»). 

Of the covenants referred to in Scripture, there are 
two classes. 1. Covenants between men. — These, again, 
are of several kinds, the most frequent being inter- 
national alliances (e.g, Gn 21”, Jos 9®, Ps 83®, Am 1®), 
judicial decisions and codes (Sir 38*», possibly Ex 24^), 
agreements between a ruler and the people (2 8 5*, 
Dn 9”), and civil and domestic compacts of every 
variety. The word was used for alliances of friendship 
(1 S 18*, Ps 66»®), and of marriage (Pr 2”, Mai 2»). 
By an easy metaphor, a covenant in the sense of an 
imposed will may be made with the eyes (Job 3P); 
•r. In the other sense of agreement, with the stones 
(Job 6**), but not with Leviathan (Job 4P), because 
of his greatness and intractability, nor wisely with 
death either in scorn of God (Is 28‘»' **) or in yearning 
(Wis P*). In Dn 11» ‘the prince of the covenant* 
is sometimes rendered ‘a prince in league with him’; 
but If the other translation stands, ‘covenant’ will 
represent the nation as a religious community (cf. 
Dn ll**- •®, Ps 74*®), and the prince will be the high 
priest, Onias in., who was deposed by Antiochus about 
B.c. 174. Similarly In Mai 3» ‘the messenger of the 
covenant* may be the attendant of God, His instrument 
in dealing with the nation (cf. RVm). 

2. Covenants between Ood and men . — The idea of a 
covenant with Adam, beyond the simple injunction 
of Gn 2»*' ”, has been found by some writers in Sir 17”, 
which is more easily interpreted of the transactions 
on Horeb (Dt 6*). In Ps 26‘*, as in 65»®, the word 
has its fundamental meaning of an alliance of friendship, 


with a specific allusion in the former case to the Deute^ 
onomic covenant of the tenth verse. In other cases 
the technical meaning of an agreement with signs 
and pledges is more conspicuous. The Noachian 
covenant (Gn 6‘« 9" ”, Is 54»^ , Jer 33*® **) guarantees 
the stability of natural law. The covenant with 
Abraham (Gn 15” 17*'*‘) was confirm«id in its promise 
to Isaac and Jacob (Ex 2“, Lv 26”, Ps 105®^ ), and 
ensured a blessing through their seed to all nations, 
circumcision being adopted as the token (cf. Ac 7*, 
1 Mac P*). Of still greater significance was the covenant 
at Horeb or Sinai (Ex 19* 34»®- ct al.), which was 
renewed in the plains of Moab (Dt 29‘), and is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was really a constitution 
given to Israel by God, with appointed promise and 
penalty, duly inscribed on the tables of the covenant 
(Dt 9®- **), which were deposited in the ark (Dt lO*- *, 

1 K 8®- 2 Ch 6‘®, He 9*). Elsewhere the covenant 

is described as set forth in words (Ex 34*«, Dt 29*) 
and written in a book (Ex 247, 2 K 23*). Amongst 
other covenants of minor importance are that with 
Phlnehas establishing an everlasting priesthood in his 
line (Nu 25”* ), and that with David establishing an 
everlasting kingdom (Ps 89** , Jer 33”; cf. 2 S 7). 
Joshua and the p)eople covenant to serve Jehovah 
only (Jos 24“); so Jehoiada and the pxiople (2 K 11”). 
Hezekiah and the people solemnly agree to reform 
the worship (2 Ch 29”); Josiah (2 K 23*) and Ezra (10*) 
lead the p<iople into a covenant to observe the Law. 

Whilst the Sinaitlc covenant is rightly regarded 
as the charter of the Jewish dlsp)en8atlon, the establish- 
ment by God of a new constitution was contemplated 
by a series of prophets (Jer 31*^- •* 32*® 60®, Is 66® 
59« 61*. Ezk 16*®- «» 20*7 34»). Some of the pledges 
were new, and not confined in their range to Israel, 
whilst the Messianic Servant becomes ‘for a covenant 
of the people’ (Is 42**- 49*; cf. ‘messenger of the 
covenant,’ Mai 3‘). The Sinailic covenant is thus 
transformed, and, whilst continuing as a note of racial 
separation until the period for the Incarnation wa.s 
come, gave way then to a new dispumsation with increased 
emphasis on personal religion and the provision of 
means adequate to ensure it (He 8**”). Yet the 
ancient covenant, even that with Abraham, was ever- 
lasting (Gn 177 ), and still stands in its supreme purpose 
(Lv 26”* , Ac 3*®, Ro 11*“* ) of making men the people 
of God, the new elements consisting mainly in the 
adoption of more effective influences and inspiration. 
The Exile is sometimes thought of as marking the 
dissolution of the Old Covenant (Jer 31”® ), though the 
new one was not fully introduced until some centuries 
later. The act of making the New Covenant is compared 
with the transactions in the wllderne^ss (Ezk 20**** ). 
On God’s part there is forgiveness with the quickening 
of the inner life of man (Ezk 36“® ). And both the 
activity and the blessedness are associated with the 
Messianic expectations (Jer 33”*-, Ezk 37*»**«, Lk 1*®). 

In the later OT writings the word ‘covenant,’ as 
appears from the previous citations, has lost much 
of its technical signification, and does not always 
denote even a formal act of agreement, but becomes 
almost a synonym, and that without much precision, 
for the conditions of religion (Ps 103”). 8t. Paul 

recognizes a series of covenants (Ro 9®, Eph 2”) on 
an ascending scale of adequacy (2 Co 3®, Gal 4“® ; 
cf. He 7« 8*® ); and Sinai is but a stage (Gal 8*®« ) 
in the course from Abraham to Christ. 

Of special phrases, two or three may present some diflS- 
culty. ‘A covenant of salt’ (Nu 18”, 2 Ch 13®) is a per- 
petual covenant, the eating of salt together beinsMs token 
of friendship as sealed by sacred hospitality. The salt 
of the covenant' (Lv 2”) has probably the same primary 
suggestion, as a natural accompaniment of the sacrifioiiu 
meal, and with it constituting an inviolable bond. Some- 
times the two snreat divisions of Scripture are called the 
books of the Old and of the New Covenant respectively. 
The name ‘ Book of the Covenant’ (om next article) is givei^ 
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lo Ex 20“-23; that of ‘Little Book of the Covenant’ to 
Ex 34“-®*. A distinction is often drawn between the 
Covenant of Works, assumed to have been made by God 
with Adam (Gn 2‘^), and that of Grace or Redemption 
(2 Ti P), whereby Christ becomes to man the medium of all 
spiritual blessings, R. W. Moss. 

COVENANT, BOOK OT THE.— The oldest code of 
Hebrew law which has come down to us is contained 
in Ex 20*2~23». Jt receives its name from the ex- 
pression in Ex 24^ while its character as a covenant 
is demonstrated by the promises attached to the keeping 
of it (23**^ Owing to the confused form in which 
the Book of Exodus has been transmitted, doubt has 
been expressed as to the limits of the Book of the 
Covenant. Some maintain that the words in 24’ refer 
only to ch. 23; others would make them include 21-23; 
Driver holds with the generally accepted opinion that 
the code begins with 20**. The close proximity of 
the Decalogue (20‘-i’) might lead to the inference that 
both codes were given at the same time. But the Book 
of the Covenant is certainly not a law that w'as ‘de- 
livered’; it is a series of decisions gradually gathered 
together. It has been incorporated by the compiler 
at this particular place in the Book of Exodus, with 
the intention of bringing the ancient codes together. 

1. Contents. — These fall into two broad divisions: — 

(1) mishj)atim, or ‘judicial decisiorus.’ In early 
Semitic life justice was administered according to a series 
of tdrdth, or judicial and priestly deci.sions, originally 
transmitted orally, but gradually written down for 
more exact use as precedents. The Book of the Covenant 
was such a series, and was probably committed to 
writing, In the first instance, to ser^e as a hand-book 
for tho.se who had to administer the law\ Hypothetical 
cases are put in th(‘ regular form, * If . . , then . . 
e.g. 21” ‘If a man smite the eye of hi.s servant or the 
eye of his maid that it jMirish; (then) he shall let him 
go free for his eye's sake.’ Sometimes the form changes 
slightly; the crime and the punishment attached to it 
are stated in the briefest possible way: e.g. 2D* ‘He 
that snilteth a man so that he die shall be surely put 
lo death.’ This collection of mishpatim reflects an 
extremely simple state of society. It deals with the 
rights of the male and female slave (21*-“); murder and 
homicide (vv.‘*-‘*); injuries to the body, not resulting 
In death (,vv. >«-**); injuries to cattle (vv,“-”); theft 
(22‘-‘); arson (v.«); breach of trust (vv.’-‘»); loans 
(vv.'e lb. » J7). seduction (vv.”- »’). The injunctions 
put in the shorter form cover murder, abduction, the 
cursing of parents, bestiality (2D* ** ” ” 22**). The 
prominence given in tliis cotie to the ox, ass, and sheep 
(2l**-22''*) shows that it w^as originally drawn up for 
a society that was predominantly agricultural. In 
several resptvts, however, the code Indicates a con- 
siderable mea.sure of progress. A limitation is imposed 
on the lex talionis, in the drawing of a distinction between 
premeditatetl murder and accidental homicide. The 
service of a slave cannot last beyond six years unless 
with hi.s own consent, and then his determination to 
remain in slavery is sealed by a solemn act. Apart 
from retaliation there is no punishment, except a 
pecuniary compensation. The thief who will not make 
restitution is the only wrong-doer who loses his liberty. 
The position of women is that the daughter is the prop- 
erty of her father, who receives money for her when he 
gives her In marriage, and also exacts from any who 
should dishonour her the price she would have brought 
as a bride; the injury is thought of aa being done not 
to the slaughter, who is only a chattel, but to the 
father. 

(2) deharim, or 'commands.' In form, these are 
akin to the commands of the Decalogue, being introduced 
with ‘Thou Shalt,' or ‘Thou shall not.' In substance, 
they are concerned with religious observances to a 
much greater extent than the mishpatim, and do not 
give the same prominence to agricultural life. 20”-* 


deals with the construction of an altar. (Slade, BfM. 
TheoL 5 57, thinks that this command Is the product of 
a period of reaction in the time of the later monarchy, 
and that it was aimed at the brazen altar which Solomon 
had made, and at the centralization of worship in Jeru- 
salem.) Other matters dealt with are witchcraft (22*«); 
the treatment of strangers (v.**); the reviling of God 
(or judges) and rulers (vv.*»- **); the offering of the 
first fruits and firstlings (vv.*»- »®); the eating of animals 
found torn in the field (v.«); just judgment (23»*»- •*•); 
the year of rest, and the Sabbath (vv.»o***); feasts 
(vv,M-*«). The three feasts mark points in the agri- 
cultural year, the beginning and the end of harvest 
and the end of the vintage. Leaven is not to be eaten 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and the fat 
of the sacrifice is to be burned the same night (23**-*®); 
but apart from these there are no matters of sacrificial 
ritual insisted on. Whoever sacrifices to any other 
god than Jehovah is to be placed under the ban (22*®). 
23*® -» seems to be the work of the compiler. The 
familiar style of Deut. appears in v,*»; but in this section 
there would appear to be vestiges of an older text (23*®-**). 

2. Date. — As to the date of the Book of the Covenant, 
there* is no evidence save what the document Itself 
affords us. But the state of society reflected in it li 
primitive. Agriculture is the Industry of the people. The 
law of blood-revenge is just beginning to modified; 
woman has as yet no property in herself; sacrifice is 
emerging from its primitive domestic character; there 
is as yet no clear conception of a Slate. The code 
would thus seem to date from the days of the desert 
wandering, and to be older than the Decalogue itself. 
See, further, artt. Exodus and Hexateuch. 

R. Bruce Tatlor. 

COVETOUSNESS. — In the Bible, covetousness is a 
crime. In the Ten Commandments it is put under the 
ban along with murder, adultery, theft, and slander 
(Ex 20*’, Dt 5**). Achan was guilty of this crime, and 
was stoned to death (Jos 7*®-*). Every occurrence of 
the word or the thing in the OT is connected with a 
prohibition or a curse (Ps 10* 119”, Pr 21* 28**, Is 57*’, 
Hab 2®). In the NT adultery and covetousness are 
usually classed together (1 Co 5** 6*- *®, Col 3®, 2 P 2*®). 
This conjunction of sensual sin and love of money 
probably rests upon the authority of Jesus (Mk 7**- “). 
Jesus and the Apostles declared that the worshipper 
of Bacchus and the worshipper of Venus and the wor- 
slilpper of Mammon belong to one and the same 
class. Grasping avarice is as incompatible wnth the 
spirit of self -.sacrifice taught in the NT as is the selfish 
indulgence in drink or the grosser indulgence in vice. 
The Bible puts the covetous man in the same category 
with the murderer and the thief. The Christian Church 
needs to study anew the Bible teaching concerning 
covetousness, as found in Jer 22*’, Mic 2*, Lk 12*®, Ro 
7’, Eph 5*- •, 1 Ti 6‘®, He 13®, and other passages. No 
covetous man has any inheritance in the Kingdom of 
God. D. A. Hates. 

OOZBI. — The Midianitess slain by Phinehas (Nu 
2511. 11). 

OOZSBA, 1 Ch 4»>»Achsib. No. 2. 

CRACKNELS.— See Bread. 

CRAFT, in the sense of 'trade,' survives in RV only 
in Rev 18** 'no craftsman of whatever craft.’ In 
Ac 18® 19**- *’ ‘trade’ or ‘business’ has been sub- 
stituted for AV ‘craft.’ ‘Craftsman* and ‘craftsmen,* 
however, are retained. See list under Arts and 
Craftr. 

CRANE.— In Is 38*® and Jer 8’ or sts is rendered in 
AV ‘crane,’ RV correctly ’swallow’ (wh. seel. In the 
same passages *agilr is rendered in AV ‘swallow,’ RV 
’crane.’ The crane (Gnis communis) is the largest bird 
which visits W. Palestine; its length is four feet. They 
arrive in large flocks in the winter (Jer 8’). Its trumpet- 
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iiig note is strangely described (In Is 38^< EV) as 
‘chattering,’ and this makes the translation somewhat 
doubtful. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CRATES. — A deputy left in charge of the citadel 
at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular governor, Sostra- 
tus, was summoned to Antioch by Aritiochus Epiphanes, 
in consequence of a dispute with the high priest Mene- 
laus (2 Mac 42 «) Crates was ‘over the Cyprians’: 
probably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in b.c. 168, Antiochus obtained possession of the 
island, 

CREATION . — One of the most convincing proofs 
of the composite authorship of the Pentateuch has always 
been found in the existence side by side of two independ- 
ent and mutually irreconcilable accounts of the creation 
of the world. The first, Gn 1^-2^“, forms the introduc- 
tion of the Priestly Code (P), wdiich was compiled, as is 
now generally acknowledged, in the 5th cent. b.c. The 
second, Gn 2^^^ , opens the Jahwistic document (J), 
whose latest portions must be dated at least a century 
and a half earlier than the compilation of P. These two 
narrati\es, while exfiressing the same fundamental 
religious ideas, differ profoundly in their concrete 
conceptions of the process of creation. The account of 
P starts with a description (v.*) of the primeval chaos — 
a dark formless watery abyss, out of which the world 
of light and order wa.s to be evolved. Whether this 
chaotic matter owed its origin to a prior creative act 
of God is a question depending on a delicate point of 
grammatical construction which cannot be adequately 
explained here; but, looking to the analogy of the 
Babylonian Creation-story (see below), it seems probable 
that the chaos is conceived as pre-existent, and that the 
represent^ition of the chapter falls short of the full 
dogmatic idea of creation as production out of nothing, 
— an idea first unambiguously expressed in 2 Mac 7**. 
The work of creation then proceeds in a series of eight 
Divine fiats, viz.: (1) Creation of light and separation of 
light from the primeval darkness, vv.^-*; (2) divi.sion of 
the chaotic waters by the firmament, vv.«-»; (3) separa- 
tion of land and sea, vv.®* ‘O; (4) clothing of the earth 
with vegetation, vv.o-^^; ( 5 ) formation of the heavenly 
bodies, (6) production of fishes and birds, 

vv.M-W; (7) land animals, v.**^-; and (8) the creation of 
man in the image of God with dominion over the 
creatures, v.®*®-. The most remarkable formal feature 
of the record is a somewhat artificial but carefully 
planned and symmetrical arrangement of the eight 
works under a scheme of six days. The creative process 
is thus divided into two parallel stages, e-ach embracing 
lour works and occupying three days, the last day in 
each division having two works assigned to it. There 
Is an obviously designed, though not quite complete, 
correspondence between the two series: (1) light 1| (6) 
luminaries; (2) waters and firmament ll (6) fishes and 
'fowls; (3) dry land II (7, 8) terrestrial animals; (4) trees 
and grasses, and ton the sixth day) the appointment 
of these as the food of men and animals. The significance 
of the six days’ scheme is revealed in the closing verses 
( 21 -a), where the resting of the Creator on the seventh 
day is regarded as the antitype and sanction of the 
Jewish Sabbath-rest. It is not improbable that the 
scheme of days is a modific^ation of the original cosmog- 
ony, introduced in the interest of the Sabbath law; 
and this adaptation may account for some anomalies 
of arrangement which seem to mar the consistency of 
the scheme. 

In the narrative of J ( 2 «w!.)^ the earth as originally 
nade by Jahweh was an arid lifeless waste, in which 
no plant could grow for lack of moisture, and where 
there was no man to till the ground (w.‘ •). The idea 
of man’s superiority to the other creatures is here 
expressed by placing his creation, not at the end as in 
V, but at the beginning (v.^); followed by the planting 
Of the garden in which he was to dwell and from whose 


trees he was to derive his food (vv.®- »• the forming 
of beasts and birds to relieve his solitude and awake 
his craving for a nobler companionship (vv.»»**®); and 
lastly of the woman, in whom he recognizes a part of 
himself and a helpmeet for him (vv.®i'*»). The express 
reference to the welfare of man in each act of creation 
makes it doubtful whether a systematic account of the 
origin of things was contemplated by the writer, or 
whether the passage is not rather to be regarded as a 
poetic clothing of ideas generated by reflexion on funda- 
mental facts of human life and society. It is probable, 
however, that it contains fragments of a fuller cosmogony 
which has been abridged and utilized as a prologue 
to the story of Paradise and the Fall. On either view, 
the divergence from the account of P is so obvious 
as to preclude the attempt to harmonize the two, 
or to treat the second as merely supplementary to the 
first. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the effort to 
bring the Biblical record of creation into accord with 
the facts disclosed by the modern sciences of Geology 
and Astronomy. Naturally such constructions confine 
their operations to the systematic and semi-scientific 
account of Gn 1; for it has probably never occurred 
to any one to \iridicate the scientific accuracy of the 
more imaginative narrative of J. But even if we were 
to admit the unique claim of the first chapter to be a 
revealed cosmogony, the difficulty of harmonizing it 
with the teachings of science is seen to be insurmountable 
as soon as the real nature of the problem to be solved 
is fairly apprehended. It is not sufficient to emphasize 
the general idea of gradation and upward progress as 
common to science and Scripture, or to point to isolated 
coincidences, such as the creation of fishes before 
mammals, or the late appearance of man on the earth: 
the narrative must be taken as a whole, and it must be 
showm that there is a genuine parallelism between the 
order of days and works in Gn 1 and the stages of 
development recognized by science as those through 
which the universe has reached its present form. This 
has never been done; and after making every allowance 
for the imperfection of the geological record, and the 
general insecurity of scientific hypothe^sis as distin- 
guished from ascertained fact, enough is known to 
make it certain that the required correspondence can 
never be made out. Thus; the formation of the sun 
and moon after the earth, after the alternation of day and 
night, and even after the emergence of plant-life, is a 
scientific imi> 08 sibility. Again, the rough popular 
classifications of Genesis (plants, aquatic animals, 
birds, land animals, etc.) are, for scientific purposes, 
hopcles.sly inadequate; and the ide* that these groups 
originated as y^holes, and in the order here specified, is 
entirely contrary to the ‘testimony of the rocks.’ But, 
indeed, the whole conception of the universe on which 
the cosmogony of Genesis rests opposes a fatal barrier 
to any valid reconciliation with scientific theory. The 
world whose origin is here described is a solid expanse 
of earth, surrounded by and resting on a world -ocean, 
and surmounted by a rigid vault called the firmament, 
above which the waters of a heavenly ocean are spread. 
Such a world is unknown to science; and the manner 
in which such a world was conceived to have come into 
being cannot truly represent the process by which the 
very different world of science and fact has b^n evolved. 
This fact alone would amply justify the emphatic verdict 
of Professor Driver: * Read without prejudice or bias, 
the narrative of Gn 1 creates an impression ai variance 
with the facta revealed hy science: the efforts at reeoncilia- 
tion ... are but different modes of obliterating Us 
characteristic features, and of reading into it a view 
which it doea not expreaa* {Weatm. Com. * Genesis,’ p. 26 ). 

To form a correct estimate of the character anid 
religious value of the first chapter of Genesis, It has to 
be borne in mind that speculative theories of the origin 
9t the universe were an important element of all the 
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higher religions of antiquity. Many of these cosmog- 
onies (as they are called) are known to us; and amidst 
all the diversity of represtmtation which characterizes 
them, we cannot fail to detect certain underlying 
affinities wdiich suggest a common source, either in the 
natural tendencies of early thought, or in some dominant 
type of cosmological tradition. That the Hebrew 
cosmogony is influenced by such a tradition is proved 
by its striking likeness to the Babylonian story of 
creation as contained in cuneiform tablets from Ashur- 
banipal's library, first unearthed in 1872. From these 
Assyriologists have decii)hered a highly coloured mytho- 
logical epic, describing the origin of the world in the 
form of a conflict between Marduk, god of light and 
supreme deity of the pantheon of Babylon, and the 
power of Chaos personified as a female monster named 
Tfdmat (Heb. T'elUim). Wide as is the difference 
between the polytheistic assumptions and fantastic 
imagery of the Babylonian narrative and the sober 
dignity and elevated monotheism of Genesis, there are 
yet coincidences in general outline and in detail wliich 
are too marked and too numerous to be ascribed to 
chance. In both we have the conception of chaos as a 
watery abyss, in both the separation of the waters into 
an upper and a lower ocean ; the formation of the heavenly 
bodies and their function in regulating time are described 
with remarkable similarity; special prominence is given 
to the creation of man; and it may be added that, w'hile 
the order of creation differs in the two documcmts, yet 
the separate works themselves are practically identical. 
In view of this pervading parallelism, it is clear that the 
Hebrew and Babylonian cosmogonies are very closely 
related; and the only question open to discussion is 
which of them represents more faithfully the primary 
tradition on wdiich each is based. Looking, howe.ver, 
to the vastly higher antiquity of the Babylonian narra- 
tive, to its conformity (even in points wdiich affect 
the Biblical record) to the climatic conditions of the 
Euphrates Valley, and to the general indebtedness of 
Israel to the civilization of Babylon, It cannot rea.son- 
ably be doubted that the Hebrew narrative is dependent 
on Babylonian models; though It is of course not certain 
that the particular version presK^rved in the tablets 
referred to is the exact original by wliich thefBiblical 
writers were influenced. 

From this point of view vve are able to state the 
significance of the Scripture account of creation in a 
way which does justice at once to its unrivalled religious 
value and to its lack of scientific corroboration. The 
materidl is derived from some form of the Babylonian 
co.smogony, and shares the imperfection and error 
incident to all pre-scientific speculation regarding the 
past history of the world. The Scripture writers make 
no pretemsion to supernatural illumination on matters 
which it is the province of phy.sical inve.stigation to 
ascertain. Their theology, on the other hand, is the 
product of a revelation w hich plated them far in advance 
of their heathen contemporaries, and imparted to all 
their thinking a sanity of Imagination and a sublimity 
of conception that instinctively rejected the grosser 
features of paganism, and transformed what was retained 
into a vehicle of Divine truth. Thus the cosmogony 
became a classical expression of the monotheistic 
principle of the OT, which is here embodied in a detailed 
description of the genesis of the universe that lays hold 
of the mind as no abstract statement of the principle 
could do. In opposition to the heathen theogonies, the 
world is afflnned to have been created, i.e. to hav^e 
originated in the will of God, whose Personality tran- 
scends the universe and exists independently of it. The 
spirituality of the First Cause of all things, and His 
absolute sovereignty over the material He employs, are 
further emphasizetl in the idea of the word of God as the 
agency through which the various orders of existence 
were produced; and the repeated assertion that the 
world in all its parts was *good,* and as a whole *very 


good,* suggests that it perfectly reflected the Divine 
thought which called it into being. When to these 
doctrines we add the view' of man, as made in the like- 
ness of God, and marked out as the crown and goal of 
creation, we have a body of spiritual truth which distin- 
guishes the cosmogony of Gn 1 from all similar com- 
positioms, and entitles it to rank amongst the most 
important documents of revealed religion. 

John Skinner. 

OREATXJRE. — In AV ‘creature’ is used in the 
general (and original) sense of ‘what is created.’ Thus 
2 Co 5*^ ‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature’; 
1 Ti 4^ ‘for every creature of God is good.’ In Uo 
gi». 20 . 21 it is not merely living creatures in the modern 
use of the word that wait for deliverance, but the whole 
creation of God (as AV itself has it in v.“). 

CREDITOR. — See Debt. 

CREED (or Credo [AS. ireda], taken from the first word 
of the Latin confession of faiths Greek ‘symbol’ 
[symbolon, symholum ]). — An ecclesiastical (non-Biblical) 
term, signifying ‘the faith’ objectively and as explicitly 
declared, ‘the articles of’ Christian ‘belief’ drawn up 
in systematic and authoritative form. ‘The Creeds’ 
denote the three great historical Confessions of the early 
Church — ‘the Apostles’,’ the Nicene or Constantino- 
politan (325, 381 a.u.), and the Alhanasian (of Latin 
origin, 6th century); ‘the Creed’ commonly means the 
Apostles’ Creed alone. This last can be traced, in its 
simplest form, to the 2nd century; see Lumby’s Hist, 
of the ( 'reeds, or Sw'^ete’s A pasties’ Creed. Shaped in their 
developed form by doctrinal controversy and Conciliar 
definition, the Creeds owe their origin to the necessities 
of worship and the instinct of public confession in the 
Church, felt at baptism to begin with. Christian 
believers formed the habit, when they met, of reciting 
their common faith, and this recitation assumed a fixed 
rhythmical form; so that the creed is akin to the hymn 
and the cloxology. Its beginnings are visible in the 
NT~see Mt 16‘« 28'», Ro lO"- i®, 1 Co 8» 12» (RV), 
Eph 4<-8, 1 Ti 3‘», 1 Jn 4*; and further back, for the OT 
and the Synagogue, in the Shema of Dt 6«. 

G. G. Findlat. 

CREEPING THINGS.— In the EV this term is the tr. 
of two distinct words, which have no etymological 
connexion, and in usage are not synonymous. The 
Hebrew words are remes and shercts. It is unfortunate 
that the latter term is tr. ‘creeping thing,’ for the root 
means to swarm. It includes both terrestrial and aquatU 
animals which appear in great sw arms; in Gn 1®° it refers 
to the creatures that teem in the w'aters, w'hile in other 
passages it includes insects, as locusts, crickets, and 
grasshopiH'rs (Lv 1120 - 23 )^ together with the smaller 
quadrupeds as the w'easei and mouse, as well as reptiles 
proper (Lv The verb is used of frogs (Ex 8»). 

Etymologically remes signifies that which glides or 
creeps, and for its usage the tw'o crucial passages are 
Gn and 1 K 4^^. In the latter the entire animal 
kingdom is popularly divided into four classes: beasts, 
birds, creeping things, and fishes (cf. Hos 2‘»). In 
Gn the land animals are put into three groups; 
cattle, creeping things, and beasts of the earth. By 
eliminating the first and third classes, which respectively 
include domesticated quadrupeds, and the wild animals, 
we see that the expression ‘creeping things’ is, roughly 
speaking, equivalent to our t«rm ‘reptiles,’ exclusive ot 
those which are atiuatic. Delitzsch defines remes as ‘ the 
smaller creeping animals that keep close to the earth’; 
Dillmann as creature.s ‘which move along the ground 
either without feet or with imperceptible feet.’ From this 
discussion it is evident that the two are not interchange- 
able terms. Hemes has also a wider signification: in 
Ps 104» it is used of marine animals, in Gn 9* (EV 
‘moving thing’) it includes all living creatures. See, 
further, the careful discussion by Professor Driver in 
Hastings’ DB 1. 617 f. Jambs A. Kblbo. 
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ORESOENS. — A companion of St. Paul in his final 
imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 4“>), i.e. 
either to Asiatic Galatia, or possibly to Gaul. A late 
Western tradition treats him as the founder of the 
Churches of Vienne and of Mayence, His memory 
is honoured in the Roman Martyrology on June 27, 
in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there he is 
treated as one of the seventy disciples, and a bishop of 
Chalcedom 

OBESOENTS.—SeeAMULETS, § 4, and Ornaments, § 3. 

CRETE, GRETAKS. — Crete, the modern Candia, is 
an island 60 miles S. of Greece proi)er, about 150 
miles long, and varying in breadth from 30 to 7 
miles, with mountains as high as 7000 feet. It is 
about equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
was inhabited from the earliest times of which we have 
any knowledge. The researches of Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
and others have revealed traces of a very ancient 
civilization. Including an alphabet hitherto unknown. 
In historical times it was famed for its archers, who 
were valued in the armies of Europe. It was conquered 
by Rome in b.c. 67, and became, in conjunction with 
the district Cyrenaica on the N. of Africa, a Roman 
senatorial province, governed by a proconsui. Jews 
were early to be found there, and were very numerous. 
Some were present at Pentecost in the year of the 
crucifixion (Ac 2"). St. Paul’s ship, on the voyage to 
Rome, sailed along the Cretan coast close in (Ac 27^), 
and came to Fair Havens near Lasea. These places 
were on the 8. coast, which had few harbours. 

The epithets which a native of the island, the poet 
Epimenldes (flourished b.c. 600), flung at the Cretans, 
are quoted in a somewhat un-apostolic manner in the 
Epistle to Titus (1‘*). Epimenides styled them ‘always 
liars, evil beasts of prey, lazy gluttons.’ Such vitupera- 
tion, though countenanced by others also, must not 
be taken too seriou.sly. The ancients were much given 
to it, and it probably reveals as much of the natures 
of the persons who used it as of those to whom it 
was applied. Greeks in general are not, and were 
not. famous for truthfulness, for instance. When and 
by whom Christianity was planted in Crete cannot be 
said. It is probable that it was well established there 
in the Ist century. In the Epistle to Titus we find 
Titus introduced as having been left by St. Paul in 
charge of the churches. A. Souter. 

GRIB is the modern manger (Lk 2^), which contained 
the fodder for oxen (Pr 14<), asses (Is 1>), and doubtless 
other live stock as well. 

GEIGKET. — Lv 11“ (AV ‘beetle’). See Locust. 

GRIME.— In 1611 the word 'crime' had not lost 
its early meaning of accusation, whence Ac 25‘* ‘the 
crime laid against him’ (RV ‘matter,’ but in Ac 232» 
the same Gr. word is translated ‘charge’ in both AV 
and RV). It is posisible, that in Job 31“ ‘crime’ is 
used in the more modern sense; elsewtiere it means 
cliarge.* 

GRIMES AKD PUNISHMENTS.— The term ‘ crimes’ 
is here used loosely in the sense of punishable offences, 
including not merely crimes (crimina) in the sense of 
breaches of the criminal law in the modern sense, and 
torts iddicta) or breaches of the civil law, but also those 
offences in the sphere of religion and worship to which 
definite penalties were attached. Within the limits 
of this article it is possible to present only a summary 
of the more important and typical punishable offences 
recognized in the various Hebrew law-codes. The 
latter, indicated by the usual symbols, are: (1) BC, the 
oldest code, known as the Book of the Covenant, Ex 
20“-‘23“, with which for convenience sake is joined 
the Decalogue of Ex 20*“’; (2) D, the Deuteronoraic 
Code. Dt 12-28; (3) H, the Holiness Code, Lv 17-26; 
and (4) P, the great collection of laws known as the 
Priests’ Code, and comprising the rest of the legislative 


material of the Pentateuch. In the case of P alone 
will it be necessary to name the books (Ex., Lv., oe Nu.) 
to which reference is made. 

The penal offences of the Pentateuch may be con- 
veniently grouped under the three heads of crimes 
against J’”, against society (including property), and 
against the individual. 

1. A. Crimes against J'’, or offence^s in the sphere of 

religion and worship. — Although it is true that mis- 
demeanours of every kind were in the last resort offences 
against J’^, who was regarded as the only fountain of law 
and Justice, it will be convenient to group under this head 
those belonging to the special sphere of religious belief 
and its outward expression in worship. Among these 
the first place must be given to the worship of heathen 
deities — condemned in the strongest terms in BC (from 
20> onwards) and D — and of the heavenly bodies, D 17> 
(cf. 4*®). The penalty is death under the ban (BC 
22*®, D [see Ban]), or by stoning (D 17‘). In- 

separable from this form of apostasy is the crime of 
idolatry, entailing the curse of God (D 27“). Blas- 
phemy, or profanation of the Divine name, is forbidden 
in all the codes; the penalty is death by stoning (H 
24>®<’ ). The practice of magic, wizardry, and similar 
black arts, exposes their adepts and those who resort to 
them to the same penalty (H 20*’). 

2. The punishment for doing ‘any work on the 
Sabbath day ’ is death, but only in the later legislation 
(Ex 31“ [probably H] 35* [PI; cf. the very late Haggadic 
section. Nil 15“* ). For neglect of ordinances, to use 
a familiar phrase, such as failing to observe the fast of 
the Day of Atonement (H 23*®), or to keep the Passover 
(Nu 9“ [P], an offender was liable to be ‘cut off from 
his people’; see below). This was also the punishment 
prescribed for a number of offences that may be grouped 
under the head of sacrilege, such as partaking of blood 
(Lv 7*’ [P]), and the unauthorized manufacture and 
use of the holy anointing oil (Ex 30“*- [P]). 

3. B. Crimes against Socieit. — As the family, 
according to Hebrew ideas, was the unit of society, the 
crimes that mar the sanctities of family life may be 
taken first. Such pre-eminently was adultery, severely 
condemned in all tlie codes, the punishment for both 
parties being death (D 22**, H 20‘"). In a case of leduC' 
tion the man was required to marry her whom he had 
wronged, if her father gave consent (BC 22“f ), paying 
the latter a ‘dowry,’ i.e. the usual purchase price (see 
Marriage), e.stimated in D 22*" at 50 shekels of silver. 
On the other hand, the penalty for rape, if the victim 
was betrothed, was death (D 22*** ), as it w’as for un- 
natural crimes like sodomy (H is** 20“ 'thou shall not 
lie with mankind as with womankind’) and bestiality 
(BC 22 “, H 20“' ). The marriage of near kin is 
forbidden in H 18«“« under seventeen heads (s<?e Mar- 
riage). Incest with a step-mother or a daughter-in- 
law was punishable by the death of both parties (1120“' ), 
while for a man to marry ‘a wife and her mother’ was 
a crime that could be expiated only by the death of all 
three, and that, as many hold (see below), by being 
burnt alive (i5. v.“). Ordinary prostitution is con- 
demned by H 19*® (cf. D 22**) — for a priest’s daughter 
the punishment was even death by burning (21 ») — 
while the wide-spread heathen practice of establishing 
religious prostitutes, male and female, at the local sanctu- 
aries is specially reprobated in D 23*’' , where the mole 
prostitute is to be recognized under the inexact term 
‘sodomite,’ and the contemptuous ‘dog.’ 

4. To carry disrespect for one’s rarents to the extent of 
smiting (BC 21“), or cursing them (BC 21 H 20®), 
or even of showing persistent contumacy (D 21*®* ), 
entailed the extreme penalty of death at the hands of 
the local authorities. 

6. Everything that would tend to Impair the Im- 
partial and effective administration of justice is em- 
phatically condemned in the Hebrew codes, the giving 
and receiving of bribes, in particular, being forbidden 
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even in the oldest legislation (BC 23* * for a gift blindeth 
them that have sight'). Against those who would 
defeat the ends of Justice by perjury and false witness, 
the law is rightly severe (D ). Tale>bearing 
(H and the spreading of a leport known to be 

false (BC 23‘). are condemned, while in the more heinous 
case of a man slandering his newly-wedded wife, the 
elders of the city are to amerce him in an hundred 
shekels (D 22«» «). 

6. Property had also to be protected against theft 
(BC 20‘*) and burglary (22*), with which may be 
classed the crime of removing the boundary -stones of 
a neighbour’s property to increase one’s own (D 19'^), 
and the use of false weights and measures (D 25'**' , 
H 19*® ). The earliest code llkewi.se deals with 
trespass (BC 22*), and arson or wilful fire-raising (ib. 
v.«), for which the penalty in cither case was restitution. 

7. C. Crimes aoainst the Individual. — BC 21'*-*® 
deals with various forms of assault, a crime to which 
the pre-Mosaic talionis (see below) was specially 
applicable. Kidnapping a freeman wa.s a criminal 
offence involving the death penalty (BC 21'«. D 24 '^). 
Murder naturally has a place in the penal legislation of 
all the codes from BC 20'* onwards. The legislators, 
as is well known, were careful to distinguish between 
murder deliberately planned and executed (BC 21'*, 
D 19"' ) and unpremeditaK'd homicide or manslaughter 
(BC 21‘», D 19*® , and esp. P, Nu 35®® ). The former, 
with certain exceptions (B((! 21®° 22*), entailed capital 
punishment in accordance with the fundamental 
Iirincipie laid down in Gn 9®; in the case of ‘the man- 
slayer’ special pro\1sion was made for the mitigation of 
the ancient right of blood revenga (see Refuge [Cities 
of]). 

8. PoNiSHMENTO. — From the earliest period of which 
we have any record two forms of punishment prevailed 
among the Hebrews and their Semitic kinsfolk, viz. 
retaliation and re.slitution. Retaliation, tlie jus lalionu 
of Roman law, received it.s clas.sicul expression in the 
oldest Hebrew code: ‘thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe’ 
(BC 21**' ), The tnHo, as has already been mentioned, 
ivas specially apiilicable in cases of injury from tts.sault. 
When life had l>een taken, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally, the right of enforcing the jus lalionis 
lay with the dead man's next of kin (see Kin 
[Next or]). 

In BC restitution varies from fivefold for an ox, and 
fourfold for a sheep that has been stolen and thereafter 
killed or sold, to twofold if the animal is still in the thief s 
poK8e.S8ion (BC 22' -*), and iinally to a simple equivalent 
in the case of wilful damage to a neighbour’s protn^rty 
\ib. V.*' ). Compensation by a money iiayment was 
admitted for loss of time through bodily injury (BC 21'»), 
for loss of property (vv.** »). but not, in Hebrew law, 
for loss of life, except in the cases mentioned BC 21*®. 
The payments of 100 shekels and 50 sliekels respectively 
ordain^ in D 22'® *® appear to the modern eye a.s fines, 
but fall in reality under the head of compensation paid 
to the father of the women in question. 

9. In the penal code of the Hebrew's there is a com- 
parative lack of what may be termed intermediate 
l>enaUle8. Imprisonment, for example, has no place in 
the Pentateuch co<ies as an authorized form of punish- 
ment, although frequent cases occur in later times and 
apparently with legal sanction (see Ezr 7*®). The use 
of the stocks also was known to the Jewish (Jer 20*' ) 
as well as to the Roman authorities (Ac 16**). Beating 
with rods and scourging with the lash wert^ also practised. 
The former seems Intended in D 25‘® , but later Jewish 
practice substituted a lavSh of three thongs, thirteen 
strokes of which were administered (cf. 2 Co 11**). 
Many, however, would Identify the punishment of this 
passage of D with the favourite EgjTtian punishment 
of the bastinado. Mutilation, apart from the taHo, 


appears only as the penalty for indecent assault 
(D 25"' ). 

10. The regular form of capital punishment was 
death by stoning, which is prescribed in the Pentateuch 
as the penalty for eighteen different crimes, including 
Sabbath-breaking. ‘For only one crime — murder — 
is It the penalty in all the codes.’ The execution of the 
criminal took place outside the city (H 24'*), and 
according to D 17* the witnesses in the case cast the 
first stone (cf. Jn 8*). In certain cases the dead body of 
tiie malefactor was impaled upon a stake; this, it can 
hardly be doubted, is the true rendering of D 21**'- 
(AV ‘hang him on a tree’), and of the same expression 
elsewhere. Hanging or strangulation is mentioned only 
as a manner of suicide (2 S 17**, Mt 27®). Crucifixion, 
it need hardly be said, was a Roman, not a Jewish, insti- 
tution. Beheading appears in Mt 14‘®|1, Ac 12*. Rev 20*. 

11. The meaning of the expression frequently found 

in P, ‘to be cut off from his people, from Israel,’ etc., is 
uncertain; most probably it denotes a form of excom- 
munication, with the implication that the offender is 
handed over to the Judgment of God, which also seems 
to be intended by the banishment of Ezr 7*® (note 
margin). A similar di\dsion of opinion exists as to the 
penalty of burning, which is reserved for aggravated 
cases of prostitution (H 21®) and incest (20'®). Here 
the probability seems in favour of the guilty parties 
being burned alive (cf. Gn 38**), although many scholars 
hold that they were first stoned to death. The most 
extreme form of punishment known to the codes, in 
that a whole community was involved, is that of total 
destruction under the ban of the first degree (see Ban) 
pre.scribed for the crime of apostasy (BC 22*®, more 
fully I) 13'®-'’). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CRIMSON. — The word Wia* , tr. in Is l'« ‘crimson* 
and in La 4® ‘scarlet,* is usually tr. ‘worm* (wh. see), 
exactly as the Arab, dudeh, the common word for 
‘ worm,’ is to-day also used in Palestine for the imported 
cochineal Insect. The Palestine insect is the female 
Coccus Urns of the same Natural Order as the American 
C. cacti; it feeils on the holm-oak. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CRISPING PINS.— Is 3** AV; RV satchel (see Bag). 

CRISPUS. — The chief ruler of the Jewish synagogue 
at Corinth (Ac IS"). Ckmvinced by the reasonings of 
St. Paul that Jesus was the Messiah, he believed with all 
his house. The Apostle mentions him (1 Co 1'*) as one 
of the few persons w'hom he himself had baptized. 

CRITICISM. — Biblical criticism is divided into two 
branches: (1) Lower Criticism, which is concerned with 
the original text of Scripture — the Hebrew of the OT 
and the Greek of the NT, by reference to (a) the external 
evidence of MSS, versions, and citations in ancient 
literature, and [b) the Intrinsic evidence of the inherent 
probability of one reading as compared with a rival 
reading, judged by such rules as that preference should 
be given to the more difficult reading, the shorter reading, 
the most characteristic reading, and the reading which 
accounts for tlie alternative readings (see Text of the 
NT); (2) Higher Criticism, which is concerned w'ith the 
authorship, dates, and circumstances of origin, doctrinal 
character and tendency, historicity, and other such 
questions concerning the books of Scripture, as far as 
these matters can be determined by a careful examination 
of their contents, comparing the various st^ctions of 
each one with another, or comparing the books in their 
entirety with one another, and bringing all possible light 
to bear upon them from history, literature, antiquities, 
monument. s, etc. 

The title of the second branch of criticism is often rnis- 
underetood in popular usage. The Ixiwer Criticism being 
little heard of except among experts, while the Hiijfher 
Criticism is often mentioned in dudUc, the tnie comparison 
sufl^gested is not pierceived, ana the latter phrase is taken 
to indicate a certain arrogance on the part of advanced 
oritios, and oontempt for the older scholarship. Then the 
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word 'criticism* is also taken in its popular sense as im- 
plying captiousness and faultfinding. Further, the most 
startling^ and therefore the most generally observed, results 
of criticism being destructive of preconceived notions, 
criticism itself has been regarded as a negative process, 
and even as an attack on the Bible It is not to be denied 
that there are Higher Critics whose arguments may be 
construed in this way; but these are a minority, and there 
are also Higher Critics who are not only loyal to the Divine 
revelation m Scripture, but whose work may be described 
ns largely constructive. Higher criticism itseil is neutral; 
ft has no bias; it is a scientific process. Ihe champions 
of accepted views are compelled to use this process when 
arguing with scholars who take up positions with which 
they disagree. But, strictly speaking, it i.s not a con- 
troversial weapon. It is a powerful in.strument for ascer- 
taining facts about the history of the Bible. Seeing, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of odium has been attached 
to the title — however unwarrantably — perhaps it would 
be better to substitute a phrase less liable to inisinter- 
j) relation — such as the expression ‘ Historical method.’ 
For in point of fact it is in the application of this method, 
which has been found so fruitful in other regions of study, 
to the Bible, that the actual work of the Higher Criticism 
is carried on. The several parts of Scripture are viewed 
in their places in the total development of the literature 
to which they belong, with regard to the spirit of the times 
in which they were produced, and as themselve.s thmwing 
light on the problem of their own origin and purpose. In 
place of the external evidence of testimony conjoined to 
mere tradition, attention is now given more carefully to 
theintemalevidenceof literary and doctrinal characteristics. 

Traces of the ‘ Higher’ Criticism are to be di.scovered 
among the Fathers, e.g. in Origen with his discussion 
of the authorship of Hebrews, in Diony.siiis of Alex- 
andria’s critical objections to the ascription of the 
Revelation to the author of the Fourth (i 0 .spel, etc. It 
was revived at the Renaissance by Reuchlin and Erasmus, 
and it was fearlessly pursued by Martin Luther. But 
the scientific development of the method begins with 
Michaelis (1750) and Bernier (1771), especially the latter, 
for Michaelis did not fully develop his critical views till 
he issued the 4th ed. of his Introduction to the NI' ( 1788L 
Eichhorn went further in raising a criticism of the NT 
Canon (1804), and was opposed by Hug, a Roman 
Catholic writer, in a very scholarly work. A little later 
came de Wette (1820), who pursued the new critical 
method with moderation and great precision of scholar- 
ship. Credner followed on similar lines (1836). Mean- 
while Guericke, Olshausen, and Neander opposed the 
contemporary trend of criticism. A new departure was 
taken by Ferdinand Christian Baur in 1831, who 
introduced the ‘tendency’ criticism, the result of 
which has come to be known as the ‘ Tfibingen hypothe.sis,’ 
according to which there was a sharp division in the 
early Cliiirch betw^een St. Paul and the twelve Apo.stle.s, 
and which regarded the several NT books as in .some 
cases inspired by the tendency of one or other of the.se 
parties, and as in other cases written with a view to 
effect a reconciliation between them in the interest of a 
subsequent Catholic unity. Zeller (1842) and Schwegler 
(1846) followed on the same lines. A little later (18.50) 
one of Baur’s disciples, Albrecht Kit.schl, threw a bomb- 
shell into the Tlibingen camp by starting from the 
same [losition as his master, but advancing to very 
different conclusions. The Tubingen hypothesis was 
advocated in England by S. Da\idson; but its extreme 
positions have been given up by most scholars, although 
it had a later representative In Hilgenfeld, and its spirit 
has been continued in Pfleiderer. 

Meanwhile new problems have emerged, represented 
in a free critical manner by the Holtzmanns, Weizsacker, 
Wemle, etc., while the Ritschlian school has been brought 
down to recent times In Harnack, .Jfilicher, etc. A line 
of negative criticism, first seen in Bruno Bauer (1850), 
who gave up all hi.storiclty in the Gospels, and denied 
the genuineness of any of St. Paul’s Epistles, was revived 
during the latter part of the 19th cent, in Holland, by 
Loman and Steck. Schmiedel took up an extreme 
negative position with regard to the Gospels, but he 


has since modified It, and Van Manen has argued 
against the genuineness of all St. Paul’s Epistles. In 
the second half of the last cent, the historicity of the 
Gospels and the genuineness of all the Pauline Epistles 
were maintained by Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and 
others in the first rank of scholarship. Zahn, with 
great learning, argues for a conservative position, and 
the tendency of the mediating school represented by 
Harnack and JOlicher is to admit the genuineness of 
much the greater part of the NT, the exceptions with 
this school being especially P^ph., 2 Thess., the Pastorals, 
1 and 2 Peter, James. There is a tendency to connect 
the P’ourth Gospel more closely with St. John, even 
among those who do not attribute it immediately to 
the pen of the Apostle. 

Criticism came later into contact with the OT; but 
here it has been much more revolutionary, and not only 
extremists hut nearly all scholars of eminence have 
now come to agreement with regard to the main points 
of the new position. It may be said to have commenced 
with Lessing and Herder in their literary treatment of 
Scripture: but this did not seriously affect the historical 
po.silion. That was first attacked on modern critical 
lines by Vatke early in the 19th cent., but his work 
met with universal disapproval, due in a great measure to 
its difficult Hegelianism. We corni* to more intelligible 
positions in Ewald, the first edition of whose History of 
Israel api>eared in 1843-52. and contained criticism of 
authoritie.s, four of which he di.slinguished in the Penta- 
teuch. Then K. H. Graf (1866), folio wing hints of Reuss. 
dropped in the lecture-room, but never publi.shed by 
that cautious scholar, put forth the hypothesis which 
became the basis of the .subwMiuently developed theory 
of the early hi.story of Israel, and thus gave rise to the 
phra.se ‘the Grafian hypothesis,’ according to which 
the Priestly legi.slation of the Pentateuch came later 
than Deuteronomy, and was only incorporated with 
the liarlier work of the Deuteronomist after the I2xile, 
Meanwhile Colenso w^as working at the historical diffi- 
culties of the Pentateuch, and he was followed by Kuenen, 
who.se Religion of Israel (1860-70) drew attention to 
the great 8th cent, prophets as affording the true basis 
of that religion, rather tlian the Pentateuch which is 
later in date, and the references of which to earlier times 
can be best appri^ciated after a study of the prophets. 
This study of the prophets, as the key to the OT, was 
greatly promoted in England by Robertson Brnith, w'ho 
also introduced the newer views of the OT generally to 
Engli.sh readers. Wellhainsen’s History of Israel (1878) 
worked out a view of the early history, on the basis of 
the analysis of the documents along the lines laid down 
by Graf, with such cleame.ss and force that his positions 
have come to be accepted by most OT scholars, especially 
as tliey were subsequently more fully developed (1884). 
Reuss, after keeping silence on the. subject for half a 
century, published his own views on the OT (1879), and 
the.s^^ also tended to confirm the Grafian theory. Even 
Franz Delitzsch, after long maintaining a conservative 
standpoint, moved at last a goofl way towards the 
accepted theory, and thus proved his ojienness of mind 
and loyalty to truth. Less radical iiosltions than that 
of Kuenen and Wellhaustm have been defended by 
Dillmann, Schrader, Nffldeke, Strack, Ryssel, Kittel. 
On the other hand, we see in Duhm, among the more 
recent critics, an advance of disintegrating criticism, 
e.specially with regard to the prophets; and a quite 
unique attitude is taken up by Cheyne. But English 
scholars are more in agreement with the views of Driver 
and G. Adam Brnith, who accept the main positions of 
Wellhau.sen and assign a primary place to the prophets 
as the chief exponents of the higher religion of Israel, 
in which the world possesses a genuine revelation of the 
mind and will of God of the highest value for all ages. 

W. F. Adenet. 

CROCODILE. “(DZivi/flfftan, Ps74»L Is 27*, Job41‘f‘. 
The last reference is almost certainly to the crocodile 
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which is adopted In IlVra. See Leviathan. (2) hayyath 
qaneh, ‘ the wild beast of the reeds,’ P8 68>® RV, is thought 
by many to be the crocodile or the hippopotamus as 
symbolizing Egypt. (3) In Jer 14« tannlm is in RVm 
‘crocodiles.’ See Dragon. For ‘land crocodile’ see 
Lizard. The crocodile probably still exists in the 
Nahr ez-Zerka, S. of Mount Carmel, called by Pliny the 
Crocodile River. It Is supposed to have been brought 
there by some Egyptian settlers. A dead crocodile was 
brought from there to the late Rev. J. Zeller of Nazareth. 
Herr Schumacher reports that he saw one there, and 
quite recently a number of crocodile’s eggs were brought 
from this river and sold in Jerusalem. A stuffed speci- 
men is in the PEF museum, London. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CROSS. — The cross in its literal sense is dealt with 
under Crucifixion, but there are certain spiritual uses 
of the word in the NT that call for separate considera- 
tion. (1) It is a symbol of self-sacrifice. — According 
to the Gosiiel.s, Jesus on at least three occasions affirmed 
the necessity for those who would follow Him of taking 
up the cross (Mt 10«; Mk 8«-Mt IG^^-Lk 9“; 
IMk 10« only in AV]; Lk 14*7). The words imply a 
prophetic anticipation of His own experience on Calvary ; 
but even although on Christ’s earliest use of them this 
special application was hidden from His di.sciples (cf. 
Mt 20‘“), the figure of bearing one’s cross would con- 
vey a quite intelligible meaning. In Galilee multitudes 
had been cnicified after the rebellion under Judas the 
Gaulonite (Jos. Ant. xvii. x. 10, liJ ii. v. 2); in Jeru- 
salem. as we see from the execution of two robbers side 
by side with Jesus, a crucifixion must have been an 
ordinary incident of the administration of Roman law. 
And as it was usual to compel a cruciarius to carry to the 
place of execution the transverse b<*am (patibulum) of 
ids own cross, Christ’s figure w'ould have a meaning as 
plaiii as it was vivid. But. unlike the w’retched cruciarius, 
His disciples of their own free will were to take up the 
cross and follow Him. 

(2) It is a thing of shame. — The author of Hebrews 
tells us how Jesus ‘endured the cross, despising shame’ 
(12*). Both to the Roman and to the Jew the death of 
the cross was the most shameful death a man could die — 
to the former becau.s(» restTved by Roman usage for 
slaves, foreigners, or desperate criminals; to the latter 
because it came under t he curse denounced by the Jewish 
Law upon any one whose dead body hung upon a tree 
(Dt 21'“; cf. Gal 3'*). To Jew and Gentile alike this 
was the great 'stumbling-block of the cross' (Gal 5“, 
1 Co 1“). And even St. Paul him.self regards ‘the 
death of the cros.s’ a.s the very lowest point in Christ’s 
long pathway of humiliation (Ph 2»). 

(3) There are certain theological uses of the word 
peculiar to the Pauline w^ritings. St, Paul makes the 
(TOSS a summary of the gospel, Tims for ‘the preaching 
of the gospel’ in 1 Co 1*’ he substitutes in v.*“ ‘the 
word of the cross,' and in v.“ ‘the preaching of Christ 
crucified ’ (cf. 2*). Again in Gal 6‘* he speaks of suffer- 
ing persecution ‘ for the cross of Christ,’ where the mean- 
ing evidently is ‘for the confe.ssion of faith in the 
Christian gosiiel.’ And when he glories in ‘the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (v.»<), the cross is used, as the 
clauses following show, to epitomize the saving work of 
Jesus both for us and in us. 

(4 ) Further, in the Pauline theology the cross is set 
forth as the great instrument of reconciliation. It is 
‘through the blood of his cross’ that Christ has effected 
a reconciliation between God and man (Col 1*** ). He 
took out of the way the bond written in ordinances 
that was against us, ‘nailing* it to the cross’ (2i«). It 
is ‘ through the cross' that He has reconciled the Gentile 
and the Jew, abolishing that ‘law of commandments’ 
which rose between them like a middle wall of partition 
(Eph 2i<*‘«). And there are glimpses of a still wider 
reconciliation accomplished by Jesus through His cross— 
a reconciliation of all things unto Qod the Father, 


whether they be things u{>on the earth or things in the 
heavens (Col 1*», cf. Eph H"). 

(5) Once more, the cross is to St. Paul the symbol o1 a 
mystical union with Christ Himself. In the great figure 
of the Gospels (Mt 10*811) cross-bearing stands for the 
imitation of Christ. St. Paul goes deeper, and sees in 
the cross a crucifixion with Ctirist from which there 
springs a possession of the indwelling life of Christ 
(Gal 2*“). The old man is crucified (Ro 6*), that a new 
man may ri.se from the dead (cf. v.O. The flesh is 
crucified, with its passions and lusts (Gal 5**), that the 
Christian may live and walk by the Spirit (v.»). And 
yet this mysticism of the cross never causes the Apostle 
to lose sight of the cross as the means of an objective 
redemption. On the contrary, he regards the two 
ideas as inseparably connected; and, glorying in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, does so because through 
it (a) the world — the sphere of external ordinances — is 
crucified unto him; and (6) he himself is crucified unto 
the world (Gal 6*^). J. C. Lambert. 

CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 6**), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark that 
'they are as crows between heaven and earth.’ See 
also Raven. 

OROWN.~1. In the OT. — The word represents 
several Heb. terms with distinct meanings, (1) z?r, 
properly an edge or border, with the suggestion of a 
twisted or wreathed appearance. It occurs only In 
Ex (25“ and frequently). It is always of gold, and in 
the furniture of the Tabernacle surrounds the ark, the 
table of shew-bread and its border, the altar of incense. 
RVm gives as alternative rendering.s ‘rim,’ ‘moulding.’ 
Its purpose seems to have been ornamental merely. 
— (2) nd*er, properly ‘mark of separation or consecra- 
tion’ (fr. nUzar ‘to separate, consecrate'; whence 
nazir-®' Nazi rite’). Originally it was no more than a 
fillet to confine hair that was worn long (W. R. Smith, 
RS* p. 483). It is used of the crowm set upon the fore- 
head of the high pri(‘st (Ex 29* etc.) — a plate of pure 
gold with the engraving ‘Holy to J^’ (39*®, cf. Lv 8®), 
and also of the crown worn by Heb. kings (2 S 1^®, 2 K 
1 H*). In both ca.ses it wa.s the symbol of consecration. — 
(3) kether, similar in meaning to (2) but without the idea 
of consecration, is used in Est. (1“ 2^* 6*) to denote the 
di&dem of a Persian king or queen. — (4) 'atQrah, the 
word that is most frequent and of the most general 
significance. It is applied to the crown worn by kings, 
whether Jewish (2 S 12*® etc.) or foreign (1 Ch 20*. 
Est S“ (cf. 6“)i, to the wreath worn at banquets (Is 28* *, 
Ezk 23«); but also in a fig. sen.st', as when, e.g. a 
virtuous woman is called her husband’s crown (Pr 12*), 
a hoary head the crown of old age (16**), the Lord of 
hosts the crown of His people (Is 28*). — (5) qodhqbdh 
is the crown or top of the head, as in the expression 
'from the sole of his foot even unto his crown’ (Job 27); 
cf. Gn 49“, Dt 33*® etc. — The vb. 'to crown’ is com. 
paratively rare in the OT: 'dtar (corresponding to (4) 
above) is found in Ps 8* 65** 103‘, Ca 3**, Is 23*; kathar 
(corresp. to (3)) in Pr 14»»; nUzar (corresponding to (2)) 
in Nab 3*7. 

2. In the NT. — In AV ‘crown’ represents two Or. 
words; (1) Stephanas (whence stephanob, ‘to crown’), 
(2) diadema-, the former being the badge of merit or 
victory, the latter (found only in Rev 12* 13* 19**) the 
mark of royalty. This distinction, though not strictly 
observed in LXX, is properly maintained in RV, 
where (2) is in each case rendered ‘diadem.’ The 
Stephanos (properly ‘ wreath ’»»Lat. corona) was the 
garland given as a prize to the victors in the games 
(1 Co 9**; cf. 2 Ti 2*). It is the word applied to our 
Lord’s ‘crown of thorns’ (Mt 27*®, Mk 15*7, Jn 19* *). 
It is used figuratively of the ‘crown of righteousness' 
(2 Ti 4*), ‘of life’ (Ja 1**, Rev 2‘«), ‘of glory’ (1 P 5*). 
St. Paul applies it to his converts as being his Joy 
and reward (Ph 4^ 1 Th 2*®); and in Rev. it if 
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employttd in various symbolical connexions (4<- 6* 9’ 

12* 14*<). J. C. Lambert. 

ORUOIFnCION. — 1. Its nature. — Crucifixion denotes 
a form of execution in which the condemned person was 
affixed in one way or another to a cross (Lat. crux) and 
there left to die. The Gr. term rendered ‘cross’ in the 
Eng. NT is stauros (sfawro^J** ‘crucify’), which has a 
wider application than we ordinarily ^ve to ‘cross,’ 
being used of a single stake or beam as well as of a cross 
•omposed of two beams. The crucifixion of li\1ng 
persons does not meet us on OT ground (unless it be in 
Ezr 6“ ; see RV), though death by hanging does (Est 7‘®. 
The stauroO of LXX here renders the Heb. talah=^‘ to 
hang’); but the hanging up of a dead body, especially 
on a tree, is familiar (Jos 10*«; cf. 1 S 31*®, 2 S 4** 21**), 
and is sanctioned by the Law (Dt 21®), with the proviso 
that a body thus hung, as something accursed, must 
be removed and buried before nightfall (v.®). This 
enactment explains Jn 19**, Gal 3**, as well as the reft, 
in the NT to the cross as a tree (Ac 6*® 10*» 13*®, 1 P 2**). 

2. Its origin and use. — The origin of crucifixion is 
traced to the Phoenicians, from whom it passed to 
many other nations, including both Greeks and Romans. 
Among the latter it was exceedingly common, but was 
confined almost exclusively to the punishment of slaves, 
foreigners, or criminals of the lowest class, being regarded 
as incompatible with the dignity of any Roman citizen 
(cf. Cic. in Verr. 1. 5, v, 61, 06). This explains why, as 
tradition affirms. St. Paul was beheaded, while St. Peter 
and other Apostles, like the Master Himself, were put to 
death on the cross. 

3. Forms of the cross. — The primitive form was the 
crux simplex — a single post set upright in the earth, to 
which the victim was fastened; or a sharp stake on 
which he was impaled. The Roman cross was more 
elaborate, consisting of two beams, which, however, 
might be put together in different ways. Three shapes 
are distinguished: (1) The crux commissa (T), shaped 
like a capital T, and commonly known as St. Anthony’s 
cross; (2) the crux immissa (1*), the form with which 
we are most familiar: (3) the crux decussaia (X), shaped 
like the letter X, and known as St. Andrew’s cross. 
Early Christian tradition affirms that it was on (2) that 
jesus died {e.g, Iren. H(sr. ii. 24, § 4; Justin. Trypho, 91); 
and this is confirmed by the statements of the Gospels 
as to the ‘ title ’ that was set above His head (Mt 27®, 
Mk 15*®, Lk 23”, Jn 19*»* ). 

4. Metliod and accompaniments of crucifixion .—These 
are very fully illustrated in the Gospel narratives of 
the death of Jesus, to which we shall now especially 
refer. Immediately after being condemned to the cross, 
a prisoner was brutally scourged. (In the case of Jesus 
the scourging appears to have taken place before His 
condemnation (Jn 19*), and to have been intended by 
Pilate as a compromise with the Jews between the 
death sentence and a verdict of acquittal (Lk 23®).] 
The cross-beam (patibulum), not the whole cross, was 
then laid on his shoulders, and borne by him to the 
place of execution, while his titulus (Jn 19*»*-, Gr. titloa, 
Eng. ‘title’) or tablet of acpusation hung around his 
neck, or was carried before him by a herald. If it was 
only the patibulum that Jesus carried, the probable 
failure of His strength by the way, leading to the incident 
of Simon the Cyrenian (Mt 27**(|), must be attributed not 
to the weight of His burden, but to sheer physical 
exhaustion aggravated by loss of blood through scourg- 
ing, as well as to the anguish that pressed upon His 
soul. 

Arrived at the place of execution, which both with the 
Romans and the Jews was outside of the city (see art. 
Golgotha), the condemned was stripped of his clothing 
by the soldiers detailed to carry out the sentence, who 
immediately appropriated it as their lawful booty 
(Mt 27*11). He was then laid on the ground, the cross- 
beam was thrust beneath his shoulders, and his hands 


were fastened to the extremities, sometimes with cords, 
but more usually, as in the case of Jesus (Jn 20*. Lk 
24i9f.; cf. Col 2**), with nails. The beam was next 
raised into position and securely fixed to the upright 
already planted in the ground. On the upright was a 
projecting peg (sedile) astride of which the victim was 
made to sit, thereby relieving the strain on the pierced 
hands, which might otherwise have been torn away 
from the nails. Finally the feet were fastened to the 
lower part of the upright, either with nails (Lk 24*»* ) 
or with cords. 

The cross was not a lofty erection — much lower than 
it is usually represented in Christian art (cf. Mt 27<»11). 
Hanging thus quite near the ground, Jesus, in the midst of 
His last agonies, was all the more exposed to the jeers 
and insults of the bystanders and passers-by. It was a 
custom in Jerusalem to provide some alleviation for 
the physical tortures and mental sufferings of the cruci- 
fied by giving him a stupefying draught. This was 
offered to Jesus before He was nailed to the cross; 
but He refused to take it (Mt 27*). He would drink 
every drop of the cup that His Father had given Him, 
and go on to death with an unclouded consciousness. 
But for this we could hardly have had those ‘Seven 
Words from the Cross’ which come to us like the 
glorious rays that shoot from a sun sinking in awful 
splendour. 

In crucifixion the pains of death were protracted 
long — sometimes for days. Even when the victims 
were nailed and not merely tied to the cross, it was 
hunger and exhaustion, not loss of blood, that was the 
direct cause of death. Sometimes an end was put to 
their sufferings by the crurifragium — the breaking of 
their legs by hammer-strokes. It is not likely that in 
ordinary circumstances the Jews would induce a Roman 
governor to pay any attention to the law of Dl 21®* . 
But, as the day following our Lord’s crucifixion was not 
only a Sabbath, but the Sabbath of Passover week, 
Pilate was i>ersuaded to give orders that Jesus and the 
two robbers crucified along with Him should be de- 
spatched by the crurifragium and their bodies removed 
(Jn 19**). The soldiers broke the legs of the robbers 
first, but when they came to Jesus they found that He was 
already dead. One of them, either in sheer brutality 
or to make sure of His death, ran a spear into His side. 
The blood and water that gushed out (Jn 19*«, cf. 1 
Jn 6* *) have been held by some medical authorities to 
justify the opinion that the Saviour died of a broken 
heart. His death being certified, Joseph of Ariraalhipa, 
who had begged the body from Pilate, removed it from 
the cross and laid it in his own sepulchre (Mt 27**® |)). 

J. C. Lambert. 

CRUELTY.— The word ‘cruelty’ has nearly dis- 
appeared from our Bibles. The RV has introduced 
‘rigour’ and ‘violence’ in its stead. However, many 
instances of cruelty remain in the OT records, and 
some of these secern to have the sanction of Scripture. 
Such passages as Dt 20**, Jos 6**, 2 S 12** no longer 
trouble the devout student of the Bible as they once 
did. He now recognizes the fact that in the Bible we 
have a faithful record of the slow evolution of spiritual 
ideals, and that the revelation of the NT brands as un- 
Christian and inhuman many things that were written 
by the ancient scribes and some things that were done 
by ancient saints. The spirit of Elijah may not be the 
spirit of Christ (Lk 9**). Cruelty is un-Chrlstian; 
kindness is the law of the Christian life. 

D. A. Hatbs. 

CRUSE. — See House, § 9. 

CRYSTAL. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

CUB in Ezk 30* Is almost certainly a corruption oJ 
Lub (i.e. Lybia), as was read by LXX. The ‘Libya 
of AV is a mistranslation of Put (see RV). Cf. Nah 3> 
where Lyblansare mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia^ 
Fgypt, and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 12* 16®. 
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CUBIT 


OITBIT . — See Wbightr and Measures. 

OUOKOW (shachaph, Lv 11«, Dt 14“, RV ‘seamew/ 
following LXX). — Although cuckoos are common in 
Palestine, and their voices may be heard all over the 
land in the spring, yet there is good reason for rejecting 
this translation. The Heb. root implies * leanness,' 
and the ‘unclean’ bird referred to must have been 
some kind of gull. E. W. G. Masterman. 

OtrOUMBERS . — Two varieties of cucumber are very 
common in Palestine. The Cucumis sativus (Arab. 
khydr), a smooth-skinned, whitish cucumber of delicate 
flavour, is a prime favourite with the Arabs. It is cool 
and Juicy, but for cultivation requires abundant water. 
The second (C. chate, Arab, [in Jerusalem) faqqfLs, lln 
Syria) qiththU) is a long slender cucumber, less juicy than 
the former. The reference in Nu 11® is probably to 
the latter, which is an Egyptian plant. The ‘ lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers’ (Is 1«) is the rough booth erected 
by the owner, raistMl, as a rule, high upon i>oles, from 
which he may keep guard over his rii)ening vegetables. 
When the harvest is over, the ‘lodge’ is not taken down 
but is allowed to drop to pieces. It is a dreary ruin of 
poles and dried branches during more than half the 
year. E. W. G. Masterman. 

CUMI. — See Talitha Cumi. 

OXJMMIN. — The seed of an umbelliferous plant, the 
( uminum cyminum {syriaciim) , widely cultivated in 
and around Palestine. It is used to flavour dishes, and, 
more particularly, bread ; in flavour and appearance it 
resembles carraway; it has long been credited with 
medicinal proi)ertie8: it certainly is a carminative. It 
is even now beaten out with rods (Is 28^7). Tithes of 
cummin were paid by the Jews (Mt 232®). 

E. W. G. Masterman, 

CUN. — See Berotiiah. 

OUKNING. — As a sub.st. ‘cunning’ in AV means 
either skill or knowledge-, as an adj. either skilful or 
wise (we cannot say knowing, for that adj. has also 
degeneratecl). It is the pres, participle of the Anglo- 
Sax. verb cunnan, which meant both ‘to know’ and 
'to be able.’ In the Preface to the Wyclifite version 
of 1388 we read of ‘the Holy Spyrit, author of all 
wisdom and cunnynge and truth.’ 

OXTP. — 1. In OT the rendering of various words, the 
precise distinction between which, either as to form or 
use, is unknown to us. The usual word is kOs, the 
ordinary drinking- vessel of rich (Gn 40" *') and 

poor (2 8 12’) alike, the material of which varied, no 
doubt, with the rank and wealth of the owner. Joseph's 
divining cup {gabhla ' . Gn 442® ) wa.s of silver, and. we 
may infer, of elaborate workmansliip, since the same 
word is used for the Ik)wIs (AV) or cups (UV), i.e. the 
flower-shaped ornamentation, on the candlestick of the 
Tabernacle. That the gabhla* was larger than the kds 
is clear from Jer 3.5®. The k'esdvdth of 1 Ch 28*’ were 
more probably flagons, as RV in Ex 25** 37** (but 
Nu 4' RV ‘cups’). The 'aggdn (Is 22“) was rather a 
bailn, as Ex 24®, than a cup (EV). 

In NT potSrion is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drlnklng-cup (water Mt 10<* etc., wine 23» 
etc.). 'The ‘cup of ble.ssing’ (1 Co 10**) is so named 
from the kds habberdkhah of the Jeviish Pavssover (wh. 
see, also Eucharist). 

2. The word ' cup ’ has received an extended flgurative 
application in both OT and NT. (a) As in various other 
literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in Psalms, for the happy 
fortune or experience of one’s earthly lot, mankind being 
thought of as receiving this lot from the hand of God, as 
the guest receive.s the wine-cup from the hand of his host 
(Ps 16® 23® 73*“ etc.). But also, conversely, for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps 11* (cf (c) below), and in particular 
for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 20” ”, Mk 10*®- *» 
14*, Lk 22**, Jn 18". (6) Another figure is the *cup 

Ol Mlvatloo’ (lit, *of deliverances’), Ps U6”. The 


reference Is to the wine of the thank-offerings, part ol 
the ritual of which was the festal meal before J^ (cf. 
vv."*' (c) By a still bolder figure the punitive 

wrath of the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which 
the guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
the dregs. So Jer 25*®® (the wine-cup {of) fury), Ezk 
23”*”, Is 61*’'®- (‘the cup of trembling,’ RV ‘stagger- 
ing’), Zee 12* (RV ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 75*, Rev 14‘* 
16*® 18*, for all which see the commentaries, (d) 
Lastly, we have ‘the cup of consolation' offered to the 
mourners after the funeral-rites, Jer 16^ (cf. Pr 31*). 

CUPBEARER. — An officer of considerable Import- 
ance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was to serve the 
wine at the table of the king. The first mention of this 
officer is in the story of Joseph (Gn 40***®), where the 
term rendered butler in EV is the Heb. word which is 
rendered in other passages ‘cupbearer.’ The holder 
of this office was brought into confidential relations with 
the king, and mu.st have been thoroughly trustworthy, 
as part of his duty was to guard against poison in the 
king’s cup. In some cases he was required to taste the 
wine before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah 
as cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus was evidently 
high. Herodotus (ill. 34) speaks of the office at the 
court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an honour of no 
small account,’ and the narrative of Nehemiah shows 
the high esteem of the king, who is so solicitous for hii 
w'elfare that he asks the cause of his sadness (2*). The 
cupbearers among the officers of king Solomon's house- 
hold (1 K 10®) impres.sed the queen of Sheba, and they 
are mentioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, wliich was modelled upon courts of othei 
Oriental kings. 

CUPBOARD (1 Mac 15”).— A sideboard used for the 
display of gold and silver plate. This is the earliest 
meaning of ‘cupboard’; cf. Greene (1692), ‘Her 
mistress . . . set all her plate.on the cubboorde for skew.’ 

CURSE. — See Ban and Excommunication. 

CURTAIN. — See Tabernacle. 

CUSH In OT designates Ethiopia, and is the only name 
used there for that region. It is the same as the Egyptian 
Kash or Kesh. Broadly speaking, it answers to the 
modern Nubia. More specifically, the Egyptian Kash 
extended southwards from the first Cataract at Syene 
(Ezk 29*®), and in the periods of wide.st extension of 
the empire it embraced a portion of the Sudan. It 
was conquered and annexed by Egypt under the 12th 
Dynasty (c. b.c. 2000) and remained normally a subject 
country. After the decline of the 22nd (Libyan) 
Dynasty, the Cushite^s became powerful and gradually 
encroached on northern Egy'pt, so that at length an 
Ethiopian dyna.sty was established (the 25th, 728-663), 
wliich was overthrown by the Assyrians. Within this 
period falls the attempt of Tirhakah, king of Cush, to 
defeat Sennacherib of Assyria in Palestine (2 K 19®). 

In Gn 10* Cush is a son of Ham, though his descendants 
as given in v.^ are mostly Arabian. Surprising also is 
the statement in 2 Ch 14*® that Zerah the Cushite 
invaded Judah in the days of Asa, at a time when the 
Cushites had no power in Egypt. An attempt has been 
made to solve these and other difficulties by the assump- 
tion of a second Cush In Arabia (cf. 2 Ch 21**). Instructive 
references to the Cushite country and people are found 
In Am 9^ Is 18**-, Jer 13”, Cushites were frequent in 
Palestine, probably descendants of slaves; see 2 S 18®*® , 
Jer 36*< 38®®-. These were, however, possibly Arabian 
Cushites. For tlie explanation of the Cush of Gn 10*®-, 
and possibly of 2*’, .see Coss^ans. J. F. McCurdt. 

CUSH as a personal name occurs only in the title of 
Ps 7. He is described os a Benjarnite, and was probably 
a follower of Saul w'ho opposed David. 

OUSHAN (Hab 3®) -Arabian (?) Oush (wh. see). 

0V8HAN -EXSHATHAQC,— King of Mesopotamia, of 
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CUSHI, CftJSHITE 


Aram^nahaitilm, first of the oppressors of Israel, from 
whom Othniel. son of Kenaz, delivered them after eight 
years (Jg It has been conjectured that he was 

a king of the Mitanni, whose territory once covered the 
district between the Euphrates and Habor, or that 
* Aram’ is a mistake for Edom, ‘ Rishat haim ’ for Resh-hat- 
temani, ‘chief of the Temanites.' The name has not 
yet received any monumental explanation, and its 
nationality is unknown. C. H. W. Johns. 

OUSHI, CUSHITE. — The word CUshl occurs with 
the article in Nu 12*, 2 S IS®*; without the article in 
Jer 36*<, Zeph 1*. 1. With the article it is probably 

merely an expression of nationality, ‘the Cushite’ 
(see Cush). It was looked upon as a disgrace that 
Moses should have married a Cushite. 2. Without the 
article the word is used merely as a proiK‘r name. It is 
borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi. the latter 
one of Jehoiakim's courtiers (Jer 36*^); (2) the father of 
the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1*). 

CUSHION.-— See Pillow. 

CUSTOM(S) (Mt 17®, Ro 13®): ‘receipt of custom* 
(Mt 9«. Mk 2*<, Lk 5»®).— This is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from ‘tribute* (wh. see). The customs 
were paid on the value of goods, in Galilee and Periea 
to the Herods, but in the Roman province of Judaea 
to the procurator as agent of the Roman government. 
The ‘ receipt of custom ’ was the collector’s office. 

A. SOUTER. 

CUTH, CUTHAH. — One of the cities from wliich 
Sargon brought coloni.sts to take the place of the Israel- 
ites w’hom he had deported from Samaria, b.c. 722 
(2 K 17®- ®®). These colonists intermingled with the 
Israelite inhabitants who were left by Sargon; and 
their descendants, the Samaritans, were in consequence 
termed by the Jews ‘Cuthaeans.* According to the 
old Arabic geographers, Cuthah was situated not far 
from Babylon. This view is borne out by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, from which we learn that Kuti (or Kutu) was 
a city of Middle-Babylonia. It has now l>een identified 
with the modern 7'ell IbrQhim, N.E. of Babylon, where 
remains of the temple of Nergal (cf. v.®®) have been 
discovered. 

CUTHA (1 Es 5»).— His sons were among the 
Temple servants who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel. 

CUTTING OPF PROM THE PEOPLE.— See Crimes 
aND Punishments, § 11. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.— Thisexpre8.sion occurs 
only in Lv 19®» 2P. The former passage runs thus: 
‘Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead. ... I am the Lord.’ The same prohibition, 
otherwise expressed in the original, is found in the 
earlier Deuteronomic legislation (Dt 14*). The reference 
is to the practice, not confined to the Hebrew's or even 
to their Semitic kinsfolk, of making incisions in the 
face, hands (Jer 48*®), and other parts of the body to 
the effusion of blood, as part of the rites of mourning 
for the dead (see Marks, § 4), and by a natural 
transition, to which the w'earing of .sackcloth forms 
a parallel, in times of national calamity. The custom 
is referred to without condemnation by the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophets, see Hos 7*< (corrected text, 
as RVm), and esp. Jer 16* 4P 47*. 

The underlying motive of thi.s practice and the reasons 
for its legislative prohibition have been variously stated. 
It may be regarded as certain, however, that the practice 
had its root in primitive animi.stic conceptions regarding 
the spirits of the departed. The object in view may 
have been either so to disfigure the living that they 
should be unrec.ogmzable by the malignant spirits of 
the dead, or, more probably, by means of the effusion 
of blood— which originally, perhaps, was brought Into 
contact with the corpse — to maintain or renew the bond 
of union between the living and the dead. 


The explanation just given is confirmed by the allied 
practice, springing from similar motives, of shaving off 
the whole (Ezk 44®®, cf. Bar 6*’) or part of the head hair 
or of the beard in token of mourning (Is 16* 22*®, Ezk 7**, 
Am 8‘® etc.). Both practice.s, the incisions and the 
shaving, are named together in the legislative passages 
above cited. Thu.s Dt 14* forbids ‘ baldness between 
the eyes,' i.e. the shaving of the front of the scalp, ‘for 
tlie dead’; in Lv 19*® it is forbidden to ‘round the 
corners’ of the head. i.e. to shave the temples (cf. Jer 9® 
25**, where certain desert tribes are named the corners 
dipt,' from their habit of shaving the temples, see Hair), 
and to ‘mar the corners of the beard' (cf. Jer 48*®). 
These references recall the wide-spread heathen practice 
of hair-offerings, which goes back to the antique 
conception that the hair, like the blood, is the seat 
of life. 

The reason of the twofold prohibition now becomes 
apparent. With the growth of loftier conceptions of 
J" and His worship, these practices, with their animistic 
background and heathen associations, were seen to be 
unworthy of a people who owed exclu.sive devotion to 
their covenant God. a thought implied in the concluding 
words of Lv 19®* *1 am Jahweh.’ The practice of 
gashing the body till the blood ran. as part of the ritual 
of Baai worship, Is attested by 1 K 18**. 

The further prohibition of Lv 19®* nor print any 
marks upon you,’ refers to another widely prevalent 
custom in antiquity, that of tattooing and even branding 
(3 Mac 2*®) the borly with the name or symbol of one’s 
special deity, a practice to which there is a referenca 
in Is 44*. to be rendered as in RVrn, ‘another shall 
write on his hand. Unto the Lord,’ or, better, as one 
w'ord, ‘Jahweh’s.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OYAHON, Jth 7* — Jokneam (wh. see). 

CYLINDER.— Ca 5‘* RVm for EV ‘ring.’ See 
Ring. 

CYMBAL.— See Music and Musical Instruments, 

CYPRESS .— ( 1 ) tirzah (Is 44*«. RV ‘ holm oak ’ ) stands 
for some tree with very hard wood, the meaning of the 
root (in Arabic) being to he hard. ‘Holm oak’ is the 
rendering of the oldest Latin translation. This is the 
Quercus ilex, a tree now rare W. of the Jordan, but 
still found in Gilead and Ba.shan; (2) te’aahshur (Is 
41'“ RVm), Both AV and RV have ‘box tree’ (wh. 
see); (3) berDsh (2 8 6* RVm). Both AV and RV have 
* fir woo<l ’ (sf^e also Is 55**). I n Palestine to-day cypresses 
an: extensively planted, esi>ecially in cemeteries. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

CYPRUS. — An island In the N.E. corner of the 
1,/evant, within sight of the Syrian and Ciiiclan coasts. 
Its greatest length is 140 miles, breadth 60 miles. In 
configuration it consists of a long plain shut in on the N. 
and the S.W. by mountain ranges. 

In the OT the name Cyprus does not occur, but un- 
doubtedly the island is referred to under the name 
Kittim, which is the same a.s the name of the Phoenician 
town Kitlon, now Lamaka. In Gn ICH Kittim is spoken 
of as a son of Javan, together with Tarshish and Elishah. 
This probably Implies that the earliest population of 
Cyprus was akin to the pre- Hellenic population of 
Greece. In Ezk 27* the isles of Kittim are spoken of as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood. But the name Kittim 
is used also of the West generally, as in Dn 11*« of the 
Romans (cf. Nu 24®). 

The early importance of Cyprus was due to its forests 
and its copper. Its copper has long ago been exhausted, 
and owing to neglect its forests have unshed. But through* 
out the ^bronze age,’ which for iBgacan countries maj 
roughly be reckoned as b.c. 2000 to b.c. 1000, its copper was 
export^ not only to Syria but to Egypt and to Europe, 
and, mixed with the tin brought by Phoenicians from Cornwall 
ana the West.it provided themetal from which both weapons 
and ornaments were made. Hence the name et^er if 
derived from Cypnis . When the iron age began , this metal 
also was obtained from Cypnis. 
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i^i^ubtleBa the copper was Bret exported by Phcenicians. 
who early founded Kition and other towns in Cyprus, ana 
introduced the worship of the By rian Aphrodite who became 
known to the Greeks as the ‘Cyprian goddess.’ But the 
Greeks themselves were not long behind the Phoenicians in 
the island, — the settlers were doubtless Peloponnesians dis- 
turbed by the Dorian invasions, and they used what the 
Greeks called the Arcadian dialect. They brought with 
them the iEgsean civilisation, as relics found in the island 
prove conclusively. Paphos, Soli, Salamis were Greek 
settlements, the last being named from the island off the 
coast of Attica. But the Greeks soon combined with the 
Phoenicians. They adopted what was probably in origin 
a Uittite alphabet, in whiin every syllable is represented by a 
separate sign, and this lasted till the 4th century. 

Cyprus did not develop as an ind^endent power. Before 
B.c. 1450 it was made tributary to Egypt. About b.c. 1000 
it was subject to Tyre, and with Phuenieia it passed into the 
hands of Bargon, the Assyrian, about b.c. 700. Sargon left 
an inscription at Kition, and later Assyrian kings record 
tribute received from Cyprus. About B.c. 660 Amasis of 
f^gypt reduced the island, and it passed with Egypt to 
Cambyses of Persia in b.c. 526. It t<x>k part in the Ionian 
revolt of b.c. 501, but was quickly reduced, and supplied 
Xerxes withafleet in b.c.480. Athensmaderepeatedattempts 
to secure the island, but the mixed population prevented 
any strong Hellenic movement, and itonly passed definitely 
into Greek hands by submission to Alexander the Great after 
the battle of Issus in B.f’. 333. On the division of his empire 
it fell to the Ptolemys of Egypt , until it was annexed by Home 
in B.c. 57. It was made a separate province after the battle 
of Actium in b.c. 31, becoming at first an ‘imperial’ province, 
but being afterwards transferred to ‘senatorial ’ government, 
■o that in Ac 13^ St. Luke rightly describes the governor as a 
proconsul. 

Jews first settled in Cyprus under the Ptolemys, and 
their numbers there were ('onsiderable before the time 
of the Apostles. Barnabas is described as a Cypriot 
Jew, and when he and St. Paul started from Antioch on 
the First Missionary Journey, they first of all passed 
through Cyprus (.\c KP '*). They landed at Salamis, 
then a Greek port tiouri.shing with Syrian trade, now 
deserte<l —with its harbour silted up — three miles from 
Famagusta. Here they jireached in the. synagogue, 
where their message was probably not entirely new 
(Ac I H"), and then journey e(i througli ‘ the whole island’ 
(RV.) to New Paphos in the W. — a three or four days’ 
journey, e\’en if they preached nowdiere on the way. 
New Paphos, like Old Paphos, was the .seat of the worship 
of Aphrodite (see Pai'ho.s), and was at this time the 
Roman capital. (For the incidents connected with the 
proconsul and the magu^, sw artt. Sergius Pauluh and 
Bau-jesi'h.) 

Be.side8 Barnabas we have mention of Mnason, an 
‘original convert,’ as coming from Cyprus (Ac 21'«), but 
we have no knowledge of how the Church grew in the 
i.sland until It included 15 bushoprics. The Jews of Cyprus 
took part in the great rising of their race which took 
place In a.d. 117 (when Trajan was bu.sy with Parthia), 
and they are said to have ma.ssacred 240,000 of the 
Gentile population. Thi' revolt was suppressed without 
mercy, and all Jews were exfKilled from the island. 

Under the Byzan t ine emperora (.>pnis .suffered much from 
their mierule, and from the Saracens. Seized in 1191 by 
Riehartl Cceurde Lion, it w'a« sold to the Knights Templars. 
From 1479 to 1670 it was held by the Venetians. After 
three centuries of Turkish rule it passed under British rule 
in 1878, by a convention which still requires it to pay tribute 
to the Sultan. But it has scarcely recovered prosperity. 
Various causes have lessened the rainfall, it is troubled with 
malaria, i ts mineral resources were long ajm worked out and 
ita forests destroyed. There are no good roads, and com* 
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munication is kept up by bullock-carts and mules. Ics 
best ports (Lamaka and Limasol) are open roadsteads. 

A. E. Hillard. 

OYRENE. — Capital of Libya (Tripoli) in N. Africa 
(Ac 2*®), the home of numerous Jews who with the 
‘Libertines’ (freedmen from Rome?) and Alexandrians 
had a synagogue of their own at Jerusalem (Ac 6*) 
Many of these became Christians, as Simon and liis sons 
(doubtless), Mk 15*‘; Lucius, Ac 13‘; and those in 
Ac 11*® who preached to the ‘ Greeks’ (v.l. ‘ Hellenists’). 

A. J. Maclean. 

CYRENH78. — See Quirinius. 

CYRUS. — Referred to as ‘king of the Persians,’ 
2 Ch 36**, Ezr 1‘, Dn 10‘, and often; ‘the Persian, 
Dn 6*®; ‘king of Babylon,’ Ezr 5‘*. He is regardei^ 
in Is 40-48 as specially destined by Jahweh to redeem 
Israel and execute Divine judgment upon Babylon, to 
set free the captives and restore Jerusalem and iti 
Tfunple. He had not known Jahweh before his call, but 
carried out his mission in Jahweh’s name, and is styled 
‘the friend of Jahweh' and ‘Jahweh’s anointed.’ The 
Cyrus of whom these high exiiectations were formed 
was the founder of the Persian Empire. His grand- 
father was also called Cyrus (Kurush, Bab. Kurash. 
Heb. Koresh). He w'as an Aryan and descended from 
Achcemenes (Hakhamanish). At first he was king 
of Persia and Anshan or Anzan, an Elamite province, 
capital at Susa (Shushan), and vassal of Media. The 
contemporary cuneiform inscriptions are— (1 ) a cylinder 
inscription of Nabonidus, last king of Babylonia, from 
Sippara; (2) an annalistic tablet of Cyrus written shortly 
after his conquest of Babylonia; (3) a proclamation 
of Cyrus of the same date. Nabonidus’ account w^as 
written soon after Cyrus, 'a petty vassal’ of Astyages 
(Istuvegu), king of the Manda, with his small army had 
conquered Astyages (b.c. 549). This led to the with- 
drawal of the Manda from Harran, and left Naboniduf 
free to restore the temple of Sin there. Cyrus soon 
made himself master of the whole Median empire, but 
was faced by an alliance of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
Nabonidus of Babylon, and Amasis of Egypt. On the 
fall of Crcpsus, Cyrus turned to Babylonia, where 
Nabonidus had long estranged the inhabitants of the 
capital by his neglect of the sacred feasts and worship 
of Marduk. Belshazzar, his .son, defended the land, 
but was defeated at Opis, and on 14th Tanunuz, Sippara 
fell ‘without fighting.’ On the 16lh, Gobryas (Gubaru, 
Ugbaru) entered Babylon without resistance, and 
Cyrus followed on the 3rd of Marcheshvaii, b.c. 539-8, 
and was receiv^ed, according to his owm account, by all 
classes, especially by priest.s and nobles, as a liberator. 
He claims to have restored to their homes the exiles 
from Babylonia and their gods, and prays that these 
gods may daily intercede for him with Marduk and 
Nabu, whose worshipper he professes to be. Cyrus 
reigned about nine years from this time, and in the last 
year handed over the sovereignty of Babylon to his son 
Cambyses. 

The career of Cyru.s so impre.ssed the popular imagi- 
nation, that the classical winters adorn his story with 
a variety of legendary incidents for whicli no con- 
firmation can be produced. The policy which Cyrus 
pursued towards the Jews is variously estimated, but 
all accounts agree in slating that the restoration of the 
Temple was started by him, and in claiming him as a 
worshipper of Jahweh. C. H. W. Johns. 
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DABBESHETH.— A town in the westward border of 
2»ebiilun (Jos 19“), identified with Dabsheh, E. of " Acca. 

R. A. S. Macalister- 

DABERATH. — A city said in Jos to belong to 
Zebulun, but in Jos 21** and 1 Ch 6^* to be a Levitical 
city in Issachar. Probably it was on the border between 
the two tribes. It has been identified with Daburieh 
at the foot of Tabor. R. A. S. Macalister. 

DABRIA . — One of the five scribes who wrote to the 
dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14®*). 

DAOITBI, 1 Es 52«-Akkub, Ezr 2*®, Neh 7". 

DAGGER . — See Armour, Arms, § 1 (c). 

DAGON. — A god whose worship was general among 
the Philistines (at Gaza, Jg 16®®, 1 Mac 10“ ** 11*; at 
Ashkelon, 1 S 5®; prob, at Beth-dagon [wh. see], w'hich 
may at one time have been under Philistine rule). 
Indeed, the name Baal-dagon inscribed in Phcenician 
characters upon a cylinder now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and the modern place-name Beit 
Dajan (S.E. of Nablus), indicate an existence of his cult 
In Phoenicia and Canaan. An endeavour to identify 
the god with Atargatis (wh. see) i.s responsible for the 
explanation of the name as a diminutive (term of en- 
dearment) of dag (‘fish’), and also for the rendering 
of ‘only Dagon was left’ (1 8 6*) as ‘only the fishy 
part was left.’ Though there is nothing to contradict 
the supposition that Dagon was a fish-god, it is more 
probable that originally he was an agricultural deity 
(named from dagfan** grain,’ cf. 1 S 6* *), from which 
position he developed into a war-god (1 Ch 10‘°) and 
apparently even into a national deity (1 8 5*“6‘*). 
An identification of this god with the Babylonian Dagan 
Is doubtful (see Jensen, KosmoLogie, 449 ff . ; and Jastrow, 
Rel, of Bab. and Assyr., Index). N. Koenig. 

DAISAN, 1 Es 5«»Re«in, Ezr 2*«, Neh 7*». The 
form in 1 Es. is due to confusion of Heb. r and 1. 

DALAK, 1 Es 5*7»DeIaiah, Ezr 2«o. 

DALETH. — Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, and as 
such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 4th part, 
each verse of whicli begins with this letter. 

DALMAWUTHA.— Hither Christ sailed after feeding 
the four thousand (Mk 8>"). In Mt 15*® Magadan is 
substituted. No sati.sfactory conjecture has yet been 
offered as to the explanation of either name, or the 
identification of either place. R. A. S. Macalister. 

DAUAATIA. — A mountainous district on the E. 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. More exactly used, it is the 
southern half of the Roman province lllyricum (wh. see). 
The writer of the Second Epistle to Timothy makes 
Titus journey there (2 Ti 4*°). A. Souter. 

DALPHON (Est OD- — The second son of Haman. 
put to death by the Jews. 

DAMARIS.~-A convert at Athens (Ac 17**). As 
women of the upper classes were kept more in the 
backgrcand there than in Macedonia or Asia Minor, 
she was probably not of noble birth (cf. 17* **). The 
name is perhaps a corruption of Damalis, ‘a heifer.’ 
The Bezan MS omits it. A. J. Maclean. 

DAMASOUS.—l. Situation, etc.— The chief city of 
K. Syria, situated in lat. 33** 30' N. and long. 36® 18' E. 
it lies in a plain east of the Anti-Lebanon, famous 
for its beauty and fertility, and watered by the Barada 
River, the Abanah (wh. see) of the Bible. The luxuri- 
ance of its gardens has long been renowned: the 
English traveller W. G. Browne in 1797 noted that 
the fruit-trees were so numerous that those which 
died and were cut down were sufficient to supply 
the town with firewood. Its population Is estimated 
at from 150,000 to 220,000. It derives its modern 


importance from local manufactures (woodwork, furni- 
ture, artistic metal and textile work), from its situa- 
tion and convenience as a market for the desert 
tribes, and from its religious significance as the starting- 
point of the annual Syrian pilgrim caravan to Mecca. 
Railways run from Damascus to Haifa, Bey rout, and 
Mezerib, and the important line to Mecca, begun in 
1901, is expected to be finished in 1910. The writer of 
Canticles, in his appreciation of the sensuous beauty of 
scenery, has not forgotten Damascus: the nose of the 
Shulammlte Is compared to the ‘ tower of Lebanon w hich 
looketh toward Damascus’ (Ca 7*). 

The history of Damascus begins in remote antiquity; 
the time of its foundation is quite unknown; but tlial 
a settlement should have been founded in so desirable 
a locality was inevitable from the very beginning oi 
human association. It was probably already an ancient 
city at the time of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, on which 
we meet with its name more than once. It also appearh 
in the tribute lists of Thothmes iii, as Demesku. 

2. OT references. — In the Biblical history we first 
meet with the name of Dama.scus as a territorial indi- 
cation in defining the line of Abram’s pursuit of the five 
kings (Gn 14‘*). In Gn 15® the name of Abram’s 
stew arc! is given In the MT as Dam mesek Eliezer (so R V )-~ 
a name probably corrupt. It is explained In the Aram.. 
Targum, and Syr. as ‘Eliezer the Damascene,’ which 
gives sense, though it presupposes a most improbable 
corruption in the Hebrew text. We must therefore 
pass this passage by with the remark that it is not un- 
likely that Abram ’.s servant was a native of Damascus. 
W’e hear nothing more of Damascus till 2 8 8* *, which 
describes David’s capture of the city as a reprisal for its 
assistance given to Hadadezer, king of Zobah; David 
garrisoned it and reduced it to a tributary condition 
(cf. 1 Ch 18*). The general of Hadadezer, however, 
Rezon by name, succeeded in establishing himself as 
king in Damascus in the time of Solomon, and made 
hirn.self continuoiLsly a very troublesome neighbour (I 
K 11®* **). In the wars between Asa and Baasha (1 K 
15*^ , 2 Ch 16®®f ) the king of Judah invoked the aid of 
Ben-hadad, king of Syria, wdio.se royal city was Damascus, 
against his Israelite enemy. By gifts he r>ersuaded him 
to break the truce already existing betw'een Ben-hadad 
and Isra<*l, and to join partnership with Judah, Accord- 
ingly Ben-hadad proceeded to harass Baasha on his 
northern borders, and so induced him to desist from his 
I>Ian of erecting border fortifications between the two 
Hebrew kingdoms. Hostilities continued between 
Syria and Israel till the days of Ahab: Ahab’s sparing 
of Ben-hadad after the battle of Aphek and his maklag 
a truce with him, were the cause of a prophetic denun- 
ciation (1 K 20*®). In the reign of Jehoram, the Syrian 
general Naarnan came to be cleansed of leprosy (2 K 5). 
and Elisha’s directions led to his famous depreciating 
comparison of the muddy Jordan with the clear-flowing 
Abanah and Pharpar (v.‘®). The Chronicler (2 Ch 24*») 
reports a victorious invasion of Judah by Damascus in 
the days of Joash. The city of Damascus was re-taken 
by Jeroboam ii. (2 K 14®«), though the circumstances are 
not related ; but must have been lost again immediately, 
for we find the Syrian king Rezln there (2 K 16) oppress- 
ing Ahaz, so that he was led to the policy, which (as Isaiah 
foresaw, 7. 10* ") proved suicidal, of calling in the aid of 
Tlglath-plleser, king of Assyria, and submitting himself 
as a vassal of that great king. Prophetic denunciations 
of Damascus, as of the other enemies of the Hebrews, are 
found in Is 17, Jer 49**, Am 1* *, and Zee 9*. Damascus 
as a commercial centre was always of great importance, 
and Ezekiel (27**) alludes to its trade in vines and wool. 
It is, of course, included in the imaginary restoration of 
the kingdom (Ezk 47®*). 
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3. VT references. — Damascus appears only in con- 
nexion with St. Paul. Here took place his miraculous 
conversion (Ac 9. 22. 26) with the well-known attendant 
circumstances, and his escape from Aretas (wh. see), the 
governor, by being lowered in a basket over the wall 
(Ac 9**, 2 Co 11*> *>), and hither he returned after his 
Arabian retirement (Gal P’). 

4. Later Mstory. — The late extra-Biblical history is very 
complicated. In 333 b.c., after the battle of Issue, the 
city was surrendered to Parmenio, the general of Alexander 
the Great, and during the subseauent Gneco-Egyptian 
wars it fell more than once into the hands of the Ptoiemys, 
In 111 B.C., on the partition of Syria between Antio(;hu8 
Grypus and A. Cysicenus, the latter obtained possession of 
the city. His successor, Demetrius Eucaerus, invaded 
Palestine in 88 b.c. and defeated Alexander Jannseus at 
Shechem. His brother, who succeeded him, was driven out 
by the Arabian Haritha (Aretas), For a while it remained 
in Arab hands, then, after a temporary occupation by 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, it was conquered by Me(,ellus, 
the Roman general. It was a city of the Decapolis. The 
great temple of the city was by one of the early Christian 
emperors — probably T heodosius— transfonned into a church. 
It IS now the principal moaoue of the city, but was partly 
deetniyed by fire in 1893, Since 63r) Dama-scus has been 
aMuslimcity, though governed from time to time by different 
tribes and dynasties of that faith. It was conquered by 
the Seljuks m 1075. The Crusaders never succeeded in 
making a strong position for themselves in the city. In 
1860 about 6(KX) Christians were massacred by the Muslim 
population of the city. Few reraain.s of antiquity are to 
oe seen in the modern city, which is attractive principally 
for its undiluted Oriental life and its extensive markets and 
basaars. The masque just mentioned, a mediaeval castle, 
and part of the ancient walls, are the principal relics. 
Of course, there are the usual traditional sites of historical 
events, but these are not more trustworthy at Damascus 
than anywhere else in Syria and Palestine. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

DAMNATION. — The words 'damn,’ ‘damnable,’ 
and 'damnation' have, through their use in the literature 
of theology, come to exi)re.ss condemnation to ever- 
lasting punishment. But in the EngU.sh Bible they 
mean no more than is now expressed by ‘condemn’ or 
'condemnation.' In some places a better translation 
than ‘condemnation’ is ‘judgment,’ as in Jn ‘the 
resurrection of damnation’ (Gr. krisis, RV ‘judgment’). 
See Judgment. 

DAN. — According to the popular tradition, Dan was 
the fifth son of Jacob, and full brother of Naphtali, by 
Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid (Gn SCfi «). Racliel, wlio 
had no children, exclaimed 'danannV (‘God hath 
udged me'), and, therefore, he was called Dan, As 
n the case of so many names, this is clearly a ‘ popular 
tetymology.’ It is probable that Dan was an appellative, 
or titular attribute, of some deity whose name has 
not come down to us in connexion with it, or it may 
even be the name of a god as Gad was (cf. the As.syr. 
proper names Ashur-ddn {‘Ashur is judge’], Aku-ddna 
('the moon-god is judge’] of the period of Hammurabi). 
Its feminine counterpart is Dinah (Jacob’s daughter 
by Leah), which as the name of the half-sister of Dan 
is probably reminiscent of some related clan that early 
lost its identity. 

Of this eponymous ancestor of the tribe tradition 
has pre8er%^ed no details, but some of the most interesting 
stories of the Book of Judges tell of the exploits of the 
Danite Samson, who, single-handed, wrought discomfiture 
in the ranks of the Philistines. These are heroic rather 
than historical tales, yet suggestive of the conditions 
that prevailed when the tribes were establishing them- 
selves. 

P makes Dan a large tribe. With his characteristic 
iove of large numbers he gives the fighting strength of 
Dan in the Wilderness census as 62,700, more than that 
of any other except Judah (Nu 1*>; cf. 26^*, Moab census). 
All the other data point in the opposite direction. J 
(Jg 18») speaks of it as a ' family ’ ; elsewhere Dan is said 
to have had only one son, Hushim or Shuham (Gn 46^, 
Nu 26”). The tribe at first occupied the hill-country 
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In the S.W. of Ephraim, and thence attempted to spread 
out into the valleys of Aijalon and Sorek. That it 
ever reached the sea, either here or in its later northern 
home, is unlikely, notwithstanding the usual inter- 
pretation of Jg 5‘^ a passage which yields no wholly 
satisfactory meaning. (But see Moore, Judges, ad loc.). 
In this region the Danites were severely pressed by the 
‘ Amorites ’ — (Canaanites). The major portion were com- 
pelled to emigrate northward, where they found at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon an isolated city, Laish or Leshem, 
situated in a fertile tract of country (Jos 19^^ Jg 18). 
This city with its unsuspecting inhabitants the Danites 
ruthlessly destroyed. A new city was built, to which 
they gave the name of Dan. In this colony there 
were only 600 armed men with their families. On 
their way thither they induced the domestic priest of 
an Ephraimite, Micah, to accompany them with his 
sacred paraphernalia, an ephod, a graven and a molten 
image, and the teraphim. These were duly installed in 
a permanent sanctuary, in which the descendants of 
Moses are said to have ministered until the Captivity 
(Jg 18’»). That the remnant of the family left in the 
South was either destroyed by its enemies, or, more 
likely, absorbed by the neighbouring tribes, is made 
probable by Jg 1®, which ascribtjs the victory over 
their enemies to the 'house of Joseph.' Gn 49‘^ says 
‘ Dan shall be a serpent in the w'ay, an adder in the 
path’: and Dt 33», * Dan is a lion’s whelp,’ etc. These 
characterizations are more applicable to a small tribe 
of guerilla fighters, versed in cumiing strategy, wont 
to .strike a quick blow from ambush at a passing troop, 
than they are to the more sustained measures of warfare 
of a large and powerful body. See also Tribes. 

James A. Craig. 

DAN. — A city in northern Palestine, once called 
Laish (Jg 18”) or Leshem (Jos 19^D, though the ancient 
record of the battle of four kings against five gives the 
later name (Gn 14‘<). It was a city remote from assist- 
ance, and therefore fell an easy prey to a band of maraud- 
ing Danite.s. searching for a dwelling-place. It was in the 
north boundary of Pale.stine. The story of the Danites 
stealing the shrine of Micah is told to account for its 
sanctity, which Jeroboam i. recognized by setting up 
here one of his calf-shrines (1 K 12”). It was perhaps 
the same a.s Dan-jaan, one of the borders of Joab’s 
census district (2 S 24*). It was captured by Ben-hadad 
(1 K 15”). It is identified with Tell el-Kadi on account 
of the similarity of meaning of the names (Arabic kadi 
= Hebrew dan «' judge’) — a very dangerous ground for 
such speculations. The site, however, would suit the 
geographical context of the narratives. 

R. A. S. Macauster. 

DAKOING. — See Games. 

DANIEL. — 1. Two pasvsages in the Book of Ezekiel 
( 14 H-J 0 28»), written respectively about b.c. 592 and 
587, mention a certain Daniel as an extraordinarily 
righteous and wi.se man, belonging to the same class as 
Noah and Job, whose piety availed with God on behalf 
of their unw'orthy contemporaries. All three e\idently 
belonged to the far-distant past: Ezekiel’s readers were 
familiar with their history and character. Daniel, oc- 
cupying the middle place, cannot be conceived of as 
the latest of them. He certainly was not a younger man 
than the prophet who refers to him. as the hero of the 
Book of Daniel would have been. For Dn D-* makes the 
latter to have been carried into captivity in b.c. 606, 
a mere decade prior to Ezk 14. 2. See Abigail. 

3. A priest who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem (Ezr 8*, Neh 10*). He w^as head of his 
father’s house, and traced his descent from Ithamar. 
At 1 Es 8” the name is spelled Oamelus or Gamael, 
which probably rests on a corrupt Heb. text. Driver 
{Danid, p. xvill.) notes that amongst his contemporaries 
were ’a Hananiah (Neh 10“). a Mishael (8^), and an 
Azariah (10*); but the coincidence Is probably accF 
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dental/ It is, however, quite as likely that the author 
of Dn. borrowed the three names from Nehemiah. 

J. Taylor. 

DAKIEL, BOOK OF.— 1. Authorship and Date.— 

The first six chapters of this book contain a series of 
narratives which tell of (a) the fidelity of Daniel and 
his friends to their religion, and (6) the incomparable 
superiority of their God to the deities of Babylon. The 
remaining six chapters relate four ^^sions seen by Daniel 
and the interpretation of them. Chs. 1-6 speak of 
Daniel in the third person; in 7-12 he is the speaker 
(yet see 7^ 10^). But both parts are from the same pen, 
and the primd facie impression is that of an autobiog- 
raphy. Porphyry argued against this in the 3rd cent. 
A.D., and it is now generally abandoned, for such reasons 
as the following: (1) In the Jewish Canon Dn. stands 
in the third division, ‘the Writings.’ Had it been the 
production of a prophet of the 6th cent, it would have 
been put in the second division, ‘the Prophets.’ (2) 
Neither the man nor the book is mentioned in the list 
of Sir 44-50 (c. b.c. 200): and Sir 49^^ seems to have 
been written by one who was not acquainted with the 
story. (3) There is no rtmson for believing that a 
collection of sacred writings, including Jer., had been 
formed in the reign of Darius, as is implied in Dn 9*. 
(4) The Heb. of Dn. is of a later type than even that 
of Chronicles. The Aramaic is a West-Syrian dialect, 
not in use at the Bab. court in the 6th century. More 
Persian words are employed than a Heb. author would 
be familiar with at the clo.se of the Bab. empire. In a 
document composed prior to the Macedonian conquest 
we should not have found the three Greek words which 
are here used. (5) There are inaccuracies which a 
contemi>orary would have avoided. It is doubtful 
whether Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem in b.c. 
606 (D- *). The name ‘Chald®ans’ as designating 
the learned class is a later u.sage (22). Belshazzar was 
not ‘the king’ (5‘), nor was Neb. his ancestor (5* ‘^). 
Darius the Mede never ‘received the kingdom’ (6>‘). 
Xerxes did not follow Artaxerxes (ID) but preceded 
him. (6) The relations between Syria and Egypt, 
from the 4th to the 2nd cents, b.c., are described with 
a fulness of detail which differentiates Dn 7. 11 from 
all OT prophecy; see the precision with which the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is related in ch. 11; the events 
from 323-175 occupy 16 verses: those from 17.5-164 
take up 25; at v.*< the lines l)ecome le.s.s definite, 
because this is the point at which the book was written; 
at v.^® prediction begins, and the language no longer 
corresponds with the facts of history. There can be 
little doubt that Dn. appeared about b.c. 166. Its 
object was to encourage the faithful Jews to adhere 
to their religion, in the assurance that God would inter- 
vene. The unknown writer was intensely sure of the 
truths In which he believed; to him and to his readers 
the historical setting was but a framework. Not that 
he invented the .stories. We saw in the preceding article 
that the exiled Jews knew of a Daniel, famous for piety 
and wisdom. Round hi.s name, in the course of the 
ages, stories illustrative of these qualities had gathered, 
and the author of otir book worked up the material 
afresh with much skill. 

2. Language, Unity, Theology.— (l) From 2*^ to 
7* is In Aramaic. Four explanations have been offered: 
(a) This section was ori^nally written in Aramaic, 
about B.c. 300, and incorporated, with additions, into 
the work of 166. (b) The corresponding portion of a 

Heb. original was lost and its place filled by an already 
current Aram, translation, (c) The author introduced 
the ‘Chaldees’ as speaking what he supposed was their 
language, and then continued to write it because it was 
more familiar than Heb. to himself and his readers, 
(d) The likeliest suggestion is that the entire book was 
Aramaic, but would not have found admission into the 
Canon if it had not been enclosed, so to speak, in a 
frame of Heb., the sacred language. 


(2) The unity of the book has been impugned by man} 

critics, but it is now generally agreed that the question 
is settled by the harmony of view and consistency of 
plan which bind the two halves together. The text has 
suffered more or less in 1»® 6*® 7^ 9^-*® IO^ »• lO*®- 

112 12Uf.. 

(3) The theological features are what might be expected 
in the 2nd cent. b.c. Eschatology is prominent. The 
visions and their interpretations all culminate in the 
final establishment of the Kingdom of God. And in 
this connexion it should be mentioned that Dn. is the 
earliest example of a fully developed Apocalypse. The 
doctrine of the Re.surrection is also distinctly asserted: 
individuals are to rise again; not all men, or even all 
Israelites, but the martyrs and the apostates. At no 
earlier period is there such an angelology. Watchers 
and holy ones determine the destinies of an arrogant 
king. Two angels have proper names, Gabriel and 
Michael. To each nation a heavenly patron has been 
assigned, and its fortunes here depend on the struggle 
waged by its representative above. 

3. Text. — The early Church set aside the LXX in 
favour of the less paraphrastic version of Theodotion. 
In both translations are found the Additions to Daniel. 
(1) 67 verses are in.serted after 3“, consi.sting of (o) the 
Prayer of Azarias, (^) details concerning the heating of 
the furnace, (7) the Benedicite. These teach the proper 
frame of mind for all confessors, and dilate on the 
miraculous element in the Divine deliverance. (2) 7'he 
History of Susanria, which demonstrates God’s protection 
of the unju.stly accused and illustrates the sagacity in 
judgment of the youth w’ho is rightly named Daniel, 
‘El is my judge.’ (3) Bel and the Dragon, two tracts 
which expose the imbecility of idolatry, and bring out 
Daniel’s cleverne.ss and Go(l’s care for His servant in 
peril. Swete (Introd. to OT in (Ireek, p. 260) rightly 
remarks that internal evidence appears to show that 
(1) and (2) originally had a separate circulation. 

J. Taylor. 

DAN-JAAN. — Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to Zldon’ 
(2 S 24«). No such place is mentioned anywhere else 
in OT, and it is generally assumed that the text is 
corrupt. It has indeed been proposed to locate Dan- 
jaan at a ruin N. of Achzib which Ls said to bear the 
name Khan Ddnidn-, but this id(‘ntification. although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. The 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan which 
apiM^ars so frequently as the northern limit of the 
kingdom. 

DAKNAH (Jos 15<®). — A town of Judah mentioned next 
to I>ebir and Socoh. It was clearly in the mountains 
S.W. of Hebron, probably the present Idhnah. 

DAPHNE. — A place mentioned in 2 Mac 4»* to which 
Onias withdrew for refuge, but from which he was 
decoyed by Andronicus and treacherously slain. It is 
the mod. Beit el-Md (‘House of Waters’) about 5 miles 
from Antioch. Daphne was famous for its fountains, 
its temple in honour of Apollo and Diana, its oracle, 
and its right of asylum. (See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
c. xxili.) 

DARA (1 Ch 2«).— See Daroa. 

DARDA. — Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahite, 
Heman, and Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial 
type of wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4**) 
In 1 Ch 2® apparently the same four (Dara is probably an 
error for Darda) are mentioned with Zimri as sons of 
Zerah, the son of Judah by Tamar ((5n 38*®). See also 
Mahol 

DARIO.— Bee Money, § 3. 

DARIUS.— 1. Bon of Hystaspes, king of Persia 
(b.c. 621-485), well known from the classical historian 
Herodotus, and, for the early part of his reign, from 
his own tri-lingual inscription on the rocks at Behistun, 
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lie allowed the Jews to rebuild the Temple. The 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah encouraged the people 
to go on with the work, and when Tattenai, the Persian 
governor of Syria, demanded their authority, they alleged 
a decree of Cyrus. On reference being made to Darius 
and the decree being found, the king confirmed it, 
and ordered facilities to be afforded for the building. 
It was completed in the 6th year of his reign (Ezr 4. 6. 6, 
Hag 2‘®, Zee 1’^). 2, Darius the Persian (Neh 

12«). Possibly Darius Codomannus, the last king of 
Persia (b.c. 336“330), 1 Mac 1‘. 3. ‘Darius’ in 

1 Mac 12’ (AV) is an error for tlie Bpartan ‘ Arius’ 
(wh. see). 4. ‘Darius the Mede’ (Dn 11»), son of 
Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes (9*), is said 
to have succeeded to the kingdom of Babylon after 
Belshazzar’s death, and to have been sixty-two years old 
when he received the kingdom. This account does not 
answer to what we know of any king calletl Darius. 
Ciobryas was he w'ho actually received the kingdom 
for Cyrus, entering Babylon on the 16th of Tamrnuz, 
four months before Cyrus made hi.s triumphal entry. 
He too appointed governors in Babylon (cf. Dn 6'), 
and .seems from the Babylonian Chronicle to have been 
in the attack which resulted in Bel.shazzar’s death. 
Whether Cohryas is intended, whether Darius was 
another name of hi.s, or whether some mistake has crept 
Into the text, cannot be di'cided without fresh e\idence. 
It is certain that no king of Babylon called Darius 
succeedcil Belshazzar or preceded Cyrus. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

DARKNESS. - See Lkiht. 

DARKON . — His sous were among those wlio re- 
turned with Zerubbahel (Ezr 2^’, Neh 7^“); called in 
1 Ks f)" Lozon. 

DARK SAYING.— See Pauaiu.k (in OT), § 1. 

DARLING. Ps 22’® ‘Deliver rny darling from the 
power of the dog’; 3r)»’ ‘rescue my soul from their 
destructions, niy darling from the Hons.’ The Heb. 
word (ndhUih) iiu'iin.s an only son. In the Psalms it is 
used poetically of the psalmist’s own life, us his unique 
and jiriceless |)os.se.s.sion. 

DART. See Ahmoi h, Arms, § 1 ( b ). 

DATES. — See CHKONOLCKiY. 

DATHAN.— Sec Ron ah. 

DATHEMA (1 Mac .5''). — A fortress in Bashan. It 
may perhaps he tlie modern Ddnuh on the S. border of 
the Leja district, N. of Ashterotli-karnairn. 

DAUGHTER. — See Family. 

DAVID (‘beloved’).— The second and greatest 
of the king.s of Israel; the youngest of the eight sons of 
Jp.sse the Bethlehemile; lie belonged to the tribe of 
Judah. The details of his life are gathered from 1 S 
16*-1 K 2‘h 1 Cli lD-29'’*® (besides some scattered 
notices in the earlier chapters of 1 Ch.), the Psalms 
which bear on this period, and Bk. vii of the Antiquities 
of Josephus, though thi.s latter adds but little to our 
knowledge. It is nect*s.sary to bear in mind two point.s 
of importance In dealing with the records of the Iif3 
of David: firstly, the Hebrew’ text is, in a number 
of cases, very corrupt (notably in the books of Samuel), 
and in not a few passages the Alexandrian (Greek) 
version is to be preferred; secondly, our records have 
been gathered together from a vari<*ty of sources, and 
therefore they do not present a connected whole; that 
they are for this reason .sometimes at variance with 
each other stands in the natural order of things. 

1. Early years.— David was a shepherd by calling, 
and he continued this occupation until he had reacheti 
full manhood; the courage and strength sometimes 
required for Ihe protection of flocks make it clear that 
he was more than a mere youth wlien he first appeared 
upon the scene of public life (1 8 17*^- “). There are 
altogether three different accounts of David's entry 
upon the stage of life. 


(i) 1 S David i3 here represented as having 

been designated by Jahweh as Saul’s successor; Samuel 
is sent to Bethlehem to anoint him; all the seven sons 
of Jesse pass before the prophet, but the Spirit does not 
move him to anoint any of them ; in perplexity he asks 
the father if he has any more children, whereupon the 
youngest is produced, and Samuel anoints him. Graphic 
as the story is, it strikes one as incomplete. Samuel 
does not even know of the existence of Jesse’s youngest 
son; the future king of Israel is introduced as a mere 
stripling whom nobody seems to know or care about, 
and he is left as abruptly as he is introduced. From 
all w’e know of Israel’s early heroes, a man was not 
raised to be a leader of the people unless or until he had 
first proved himself in some way to be the .superior of his 
fellows. It was, of course, different w'hen the monarchy 
had been securely established and the hereditary suc- 
cession h«ul come into vogue; though even then there 
were exceptions, e.g. in the ca.se of Jehu. This was 
clearly so in the case of 8aul, who had the reputation 
of being a ‘mighty man of valour’ (1 S 9’); and in the 
parallel case of the anointing of one to be king while the 
throne was still occupied, viz. Jehu, it is not an unknowm 
man who is anoint(‘d (see 1 K 19’®, 2 K 9*® ). The 
story, therefore, of David’s anointing by Samuel strikes 
one as being an incomplete fragment. 

(ii) 1 iS In this second account, the servants 

of Saul recommend that the king should send for some- 
one who Is a ‘cunning player on the harp,' in order 
that by means of music the mental disorder from which 
he is suffering may be allayed. The son of Jesse is 
proposed, and forthwith sent for; wlien Saul is again 
attacked by the malady — said to be occasioned by 
‘an evil spirit from the ^^ord’ — David pdays upon the 
harp, and Saul 'is refreshed ’ in spirit. In this account 
David is represented as a grown man, for it is said that 
Saul made him his armour-bearer. 

(iii) 1 S 17. The Greek version omits a large part 
of this account (vv.”-®’- w-®8), which seems itself to 
have been put together from different sources. Accord- 
ing to it, David’s first appearance was on line eve of a 
battle between the Israelites and the Philistines. His 
father is in the habit of sending him to the Israelite 
camp with provision.s for his three elde.st brothers, who 
are among the warriors of the Israelite army ; on one such 
occasion he finds the camp in consternation on account 
of the defiance of a Ptulistine hero, the giant Goliath. 
Tills man offers to fight in single combat with any 
Israelite w ho will come out and face him, but in spite of 
the high reward offered by the king to any one who will 
slay him — namely, great riches and the king’s daughter 
in marriage — nobody appears to answer the cliallenge. 
David gathers the.se details from different people in the 
camp, and, feeling .sure of the help of Jahw'eh, determines 
to fight the giant. He communicates his purpose to 
Saul, W’ho at linst discourages him, but on seeing his 
firmne.ss and confidence arms him and bids Iiim go 
forth in the name of Jahweh. David, however, finds 
tlie armour too cumbersome, and discards it, taking 
instead nothing but five smooth stones and a sling. 
After mutual defiance, David slings one of his stones; 
the giant is hit, and falls dow’n dead; David rushes up, 
draws the sw’ord of ihe dead warrior, and cuts off his 
head. Thereupon panic takes hold of the Philistine 
host, and they fiee, pursued by the Israelites, who thus 
gain a complete victory (see Elhanan). 

It is worthy of note that each of these three accounts 
wiiich introduce David to history connects with him 
just those three characteristics wiiich subsequent ages 
loved to dwell upon. The first presents him as the 
beloved of Jahweh (cf. his name, ‘beloved’), who w’as 
specially chosen, the man after God’s ow-n heart, the 
son of Jesse; the second presents him as the harpist, 
who was known in later ages as the ‘sweet psalmist 
of Israel’; while the third, which is probably the 
nearest to actual history, presents him as the warrior 
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Qero, Just as, in days to come, men would have pictured 
him whose whole reign from beginning to end was 
characterized by war. 

David’s victory over Goliath had a twofold result; 
firstly, the heroic deed called forth the admiration, 
which soon became love, of the king's son Jonathan; 
a covenant of friendship was made between the two, 
in token of which, and in ratification of which, Jonathan 
took off his apparel and armour and presented David 
with them. This friendship lasted till the death of 
Jonathan, and David’s pathetic la'mentation over 
him (2 8 1* *7) points to the realitj- of their love. But 
secondly, it had the effect of arousing Saul’s envy; a not 
wholly unnatural feeling, considering the estimation 
in which David was held by the people in consequence 
of his victory; the adage — assuredly one of the most 
ancient authentic fragments of the history of the time — 
‘Saul hath slain his thousands. 

And David his ten thousands' 
yas net flattering to one who had, in days gone by, 
been Israel's foremost warrior. For the present, 
however, Saul conceals his real feelings (1 S 18* ® “ 
are evidently out of place), intending to rid himself 
of David in such a way that no blame would seem 
to attach itself to him. In fulfilment of his promise 
to the slayer of Goliath, he expresses his intention of 
giving his daughter Michal to Da\1d for his wife; but 
as David brings no dowry, — according to Hebrew 
custom, — Saul lays upon him conditions of a scandalous 
character (1 S 18*- *), hoping that, in attempting to 
fulfil them, David may lose his life. The scheme 
fails, and David receives Michal to wife. A further 
attempt to be rid of David is frustrated by Jonathan 
and at last Saul himself tries to kill him by 
throwing a javelin at him whilst playing on his harp; 
again he fails, for David nimbly avoids the javelin, 
^nd escapes to his own house. Thither Saul sends 
men to kill him, but with the help of his wife he again 
escapes, and flees to Ramah to seek counsel from 
Samuel. On Samuel’s advice, apparently, he goes to 
Jonathan by stealth to see if there is any possibility of 
a reconciliation with the king; Jonathan does his best, 
but in vain (20*-'*), and David realizes that his life 
will be in danger so long as he is anywhere within reach 
of Saul or his emissaries. 

2. David as an outlaw. — As in the case of the earlier 
period of David’s life, the records of this second period 
consist of a number of fragments from different sources, 
not very skilfully put together. We can do no more 
here than enumerate briefly the various localities in 
which David sought refuge from Saul’s vindictiveness, 
pointing out at the same time the more important 
episodes of his outlaw life. 

David flies first of all to Nob, the priestly city; 
his stay here is, however, of short duration, for 
he is seen by Doeg, one of Saul’s followers. Taking 
the sword of his late antagonist, Goliath, which was 
wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod, he makes for 
Oath, hoping to find refuge on foreign soil; but ho is 
recognized by the Philistines, and fearing that they 
would take vengeance on him for killing their hero 
Goliath, he simulates madness (cf. Ps 34 title), —a 
disease which by the Oriental (even to-day by the 
Bedouin) is looked upon as something sacrosanct. 
By this means he finds it easy enough to make his 
escape, and comes to the ‘cave of AdvUam* Here bis 
relations come to him, and he gathers together a band 
of desperadoes, who make him their captain. Finding 
that this kind of life is unfitted for his parents, he 
takes them to Mizpeh and confides them to the care 
of the king of Moab. On his return he is advised by 
the prophet Gad (doubtless because he had found out 
that Saul had received information of David's where- 
abouts) to leave the stronghold; he therefore takes 
refuge In the forest of Hereth. While hiding here. 
Dews is brought to him that the Philistines are fighting 


against Keilah; he hastens to succour the inhabitants 
by attacking the Philistines; these he overcomes with 
great slaughter, and thereupon he takes up his abode 
in Keilah. In the meantime Saul’s spies discover the 
whereabouts of the fugitive, and David, fearing that 
the men of Keilah wlU deliver him up to bis enemy, 
escapes with his followers to the hill-country in the wil- 
derness of Ziph. A very vigorous pursuit is now under- 
taken by Saul, who seems determined to catch the 
elusive fugitive, and the chase is carried on among 
the wilds of Ziph, Moon, and Engedi. (Some por- 
tions of the narrative here seem to be told twice 
over with varying detail (cf. 1 8 23**®- with 26*®-, 
and 24‘® with 26<® ).l It is during these wanderings 
that Saul falls into the power of David, but is mag- 
nanimously spared. The episode connected with 
David’s dealings with Nabal, and his taking Abigail 
and Ahinoam for his wives, also falls within this period 
(1 8 24. 25. 26). At one time there seemed to be some 
hope of reconciliation between Saul and David (26* *), 
but evidently this was short-lived, for soon afterwards 
David escapes once more, and comes with six hundred 
followers to the court of Achish, king of Gath. This 
time Achish welcomes him as an ally and gives him 
the city of Ziklag. David settles in Ziklag, and stays 
there for a year and four rnontlis (277), occupying the 
time by fighting against the enemies of his country, 
the Geshurites, Amalekites, etc. At the end of this 
time, war again breaks out between the Israelites and 
the Philistines. The question arises whether David 
shall join with the forces of Achish against the Israelites; 
David himself seems willing to fight on the side of the 
Philistines (29»), but the princes of the Philistines, 
rightly or wrongly, suspect treachery on his part, and 
at the request of Achish he returns to Ziklag. On his 
arrival here he finds that the place has b^n sacked 
by the Amalekites, and forthwith he sets out to take 
revenge. This Is ample and complete; part of the 
spoil which he acquires he sends as a present to the 
elders of Judah and to his friends (30* •*), a fact which 
shows that there was a party favourable to him In 
Judah; and this was possibly the reason and justifi- 
cation of the mistrust of the Philistine princes just 
mentioned. In the meantime the war between Israel 
and the Philistines ends disastrously for the former, 
and Saul and Jonathan are slain. David receives 
news of this during his sojourn in Ziklag. With this 
ends the outlaw life of David, for, leaving Ziklag, he 
comes to Hebron, where the men of Judah anoint him 
king (2 S 2«). 

3. David as king. — (a) Internal affairs . — For the 
first seven years of his reign David m^e Hebron his 
capital. In spite of his evident desire to make peace 
with the followers of Saul (2 8 9), it was but natural 
that a vigorous attempt should be made to uphold 
the dynasty of the late king, at all events in Israel, 
as distinct from Judah (see Ibhbowheth). It is there- 
fore just what we should expect when we read that ‘ there 
was long war between the house of Saul and the house 
of David’ (3*). The final victory lay with David, and 
in due time the elders of Israel came to him in Hebron 
and anointed him their king. As ruler over the whole 
land David realized the need of a more central capital; 
he fixed ov Jerusalem, which he conquered from the 
Jebusites, and founded the royal city on Mt. Zion, 
‘the city of David' (67). Thither he brought up the 
ark with great ceremony (6*® ), intending to build a 
permanent temple for it (7*), but the prophet Nathan 
declares to him that this is not Jahweh’s will. David’s 
disappointment is, however, soothed, for the prophet 
goes on to tell him that though he may not build this 
house, Jahweh will establish the house of David (i.e. 
in the sense of lineage) for ever (v,“), David then 
enters in before Jahweh and offers up his thanksgiving 
(vv.*»-*«). 

One of the darker traits of David’s character if 
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itAistrated by the detailed account of the Bathsheba 
episode (11* 12»); so far from seeking to curb his 
passion for her on hearing that she is married, he 
finds ways and means of ridding himself of the 
husband, after whose death Bathsheba becomes his 
queen. The marriage was destined to influence 
materially the history of Israel (see Adonijah). But 
the most serious event in the history of the reign of 
David, so far as the internal affairs of the kingdom 
were concerned, was the rebellion of his son Absalom. 
Of an ambitious nature, Absalom sought the succession, 
even at the expense of dethroning his father. How he 
set about preparing the ground for the final coup is 
graphically described in 2 S IS*-*. After four (forty 
in the EV should be read ‘four’] years of suchlike 
crafty preparation, the rebellion broke out; a feast at 
Hebron, the old capital, given by Absalom to the con- 
spirators, was the signal for the outbreak. At first 
Absalom was successful; he attacked Jerusalem, from 
which David had to flee; here, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, he took possession of the royal harem, 
a sign (in the eyes of the people of those days) oi the 
right of heritage. The most obvious thing to do now 
would have been for Absalom to pursue David before 
he had time to gather an army; but, against the advice 
of Ahithophel, he follows that of Hushai — a secret friend 
of David —who succeeds in inducing Absalom to waste 
time by lingering in Jerusalem. Ahithophel, enraged 
at the failure of his plans, and probably foreseeing what 
the final result must be, leaves Absalom and goes to his 
home in Giloh and hangs himself (2 S 17“). In the 
meantime David, hearing what is going on in Jeru- 
salem, withdraws across the Jordan, and halts at Ma- 
hanaim; here he gathers his forces together under the 
leadership of Joab. The decisive battle follows not long 
after, in the ‘forest of Ephraim'; Absalom is com- 
pletely defeated, and loses his life by being caught in 
a tree by the head whilst fleeing. Whilst thus hanging 
he is pierced by Joab, in spite of David’s urgent com- 
mand that he should not be harmed. The touching 
account of David’s sorrow, on hearing of Absalom’s 
death, is given in 2 S IS**-”. A second rebellion, of a 
much less serious character, was that of Sheba, who 
sought to draw the northern tribes from their alle- 
giance; it was, however, easily quelled by Joab (ch. 20). 

The rebellion (if such it can be called) of Adonijah 
occurred at the very end of Daxid’s reign. This episode 
is dealt with elsewhere (see Adonijah), and need not, 
therefore, be described here. 

(b) External affairs . — Unlike most of his dealings 
with foreigners, David’s first contact, as king, with 
those outside of his kingdom, viz. with the Syrians, 
was of a peaceful character. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 
(according to 2 S 1 Ch 14i) artificers of different 
kinds to assist David in building. But this was the 
exception. One of the characteristics of David’s reign 
was its large number of foreign wars. It is, however, 
necessary to bear in mind that in the case of a newly- 
established dynasty this is only to be exjMjcted. The 
following is, very briefly, a list of David’s foreign w-ars; 
they are put In the order found in 2 Sam,, but this 
order is not strictly chronological; moreover, it seems 
probable that in one or two cases duplicate, but vary- 
ing, accounts appear: Philistines (6*^-*), Moabites (8*), 
Zobah (8» *), Syrians (8»‘»’), Edomites (8«), Ammonites, 
Syrians (10‘ 11^ 12«*»»), and Philistines (21»«-«). 
Da’^d was victorious over all these peoples, the result 
being a great extension of his kingdom, which reached 
right up to the Euphrates (cf. Ex 23«-“, Dt 11**-**). 
Wars of this kind presuppose the existence of a, com- 
paratively speaking, large army; that David had a 
constant supply of droops may be gathered from the 
details given in 1 Ch 27. 

While it is Impossible to deny that the rd/e of musician 
In which we are accustomed to picture David is largely 
the product of later ages, there can be no doubt that 


this rSle assigned to him is based on fact (cf. e.g. 1 S 
117-27^ 2 S 22*-**=«Ps 18, Am 6*), and he must evidently 
be regarded as one of the main sources of Inspiration 
which guided the nation’s musicians of succeeding 
generations (see art. Psalms). 

The character of Da\id offers an intensely interesting 
complex of good and bad, in which the former largely 
predominates. As a ruler, warrior, and organizer, he 
stands pre-eminent among the heroes of Israel. His 
importance in the domain of the national religion lies 
mainly in his founding of the sanctuary of Zion, with 
all that that denotes. While his virtues of open- 
heartedness, generosity, and valour, besides those already 
referred to, stand out as clear as the day, his faults are 
to a large extent due to the age in which he lived, and 
must be discounted accordingly, 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

DAVID, Ciry OF. — See Jerusalem. 

DAT. — See Time. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.— See Atonement [Day of]. 

DAY OF THE LORD . — The day in w^hich Jehovah was 
expected to punish sinful Hebrews and the enemies of 
Israel, and to establish at least the righteous remnant 
of His people in political supremacy. The Hebrews 
believed implicitly that their God Jehovah was certain 
to defeat all rivals. Before Amos this view had not 
reached a definite eschatology, and probably Involved 
only a general expectation of the triumph of Israel and 
Israel’s God. With Amos, however, the conception of 
punishment became less ethnic and more moral. The sins 
of Israel itself deserved punishment, and Amos declared 
that the luxury of the nation, with all its economic 
oppression, had grown hateful to Jehovah, and unless 
abandoned would bring fearful punishment (Am 2*-* 
3 ».is 510 -jj 64-»). The righteousness of Jehovah de- 
manded that the sins of His people as well as those of 
the heathen should be punished. After Amos the 
thought of an awful day of Divine punishment was 
extended from Israel to a world of sinners. According 
to Zephaniah 2^-'*), punishment w'as now to come 
upon all wicked persons, both Jews and Gentiles, because 
of wrong. So, too, the unknown prophet who wrote 
under the name of Malachl. Ezekiel (SO*'- 34^* 39*^ ), 
however, revertetl to the same national thought of a 
‘day of battle,’ in which Jehovah would conquer all 
Israel’s foes: and to some extent this .same national 
idea is represented by Joel (2‘*-*^). With the later 
prophets there is to be seen an element of reconstruction 
as well as puni.shnient in Jehovah’s action. Sinners, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are to be punished, but a 
pious remnant is to be saved, the beginnings of a new 
Israel. 

It is clear that this conception of a great Pay of 
Jehovah underlies much of the Me.ssianic expectation 
of apocryphal literature. The establi.shment of a 
r<‘mnant of a pious Israel was the germ of the hope of 
the Messianic kingdom; and the Day of Jehovah itself 
became the Day of Judgment, which figures so largely 
in both Jewish and Christian Mo.ssianism. It fact, it 
is not too much to say that the eschatology of Judaism 
is really a development of the Implications of the pro- 
phetic teaching as to the Day of Jehovah. 

Sh.uler Mathews. 

DAY’S JOURNEY. — A ‘day’s journey’ (Nu 11*\ 
1 K 19<, Jon 3*, Lk 2**: cf. three days’ journey, Gn 30», 
Ex 3‘» etc.; seven days, Gn 31*>) w^as not, like the 
‘ sabbath day’s journey ’ (see W^’kights and Measures), 
a definite measure of length, but, like our ‘ stone’s throw, 
‘bow-shot,’ etc., a popular and somewhat indefinite 
indication of distance. This would naturally vary with 
the urgency and impedimenta of the traveller or the 
caravan, Laban in hot pursuit of Jacob, and the 
Hebrew host in the wilderness, may be taaento represent 
the extremes in this matter of a ‘day’s journey’ (reff. 
above), although it is scarcely possible to take literally 
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the 'seven days* journey ’ of the former (Gn 31“) — from 
Haran to Gilead, circa 350 miles in 7 days. From 20 to 
30 miles is probably a fair estimate of an average day’s 
Journey with baggage animals. A. K. S. Kennedy. 

DAYSMAN. — A daysman is an arbiter. The com- 
pound arose from the use of the word ‘ day ’ in a technical 
sense, to signify a day for dispensing justice. The same 
use is found in Gr.; thus 1 Co 4^ ‘man’s judgment’ is 
literally 'man’s day.’ The word occurs in Job 
'Neither is there any daysman betwixt us’ (AV and RV 
margin ‘umpire’). Tindale translates Ex 21 ^ 2 , *he 
shall paye as the dayesrnen appoynte him’ (AV ‘as the 
judges determine’). 

DAYSPRING. — An old English expression denoting 
the dawn (‘the day si^rynge or dawnynge of the daye 
gy veth a certeyne lyght before the rysiiige of the sonne.’ 
Eden, Decades, 1555, p. 2€>4). It occurs in JobSBi* 
‘Hast thou . . . caused the dayspring to know his 
place?’; Wis ‘at the dayspring pray unto thee’ 
(RV ‘at the dawning of the day’). Virtually the 
same expression occurs in Jg 19“ and 1 S 9“; cf. also 
Gn 32“ and Ps 05** (east and west called ‘the outgoings 
of the morning and evening’). In Lk I’s the expression 
‘dayspring from on high’ probably goes back to a 
Heb. original which was a w’ell-understood personal 
designation of the Messiah (combining )he ideas of 
‘light’ and ‘ sprout ’V. it would then be a poetical 
equiv'alent for ‘Messiah from heaven.’ 

Ji. H. Box. 

DAY STAR. — See Lucifer. 

DEACON. — The Gr. word diakonos, as well as the 
corresponding verb and abstract noun, is cf very frequent 
occurrence in the text of the NT, but in EV is always 
translated ‘servant’ or ‘minister’ except in Ph H, 
1 Ti 3*-'3, where it is rendered ‘deacon,’ these being the 
only two passages where it is evidently used in a technical 
sense. 

In the Gospels the word has the general meaning of 
'servant’ (cf. Mt 20«11 23”, Jn 2^- »). St. Paul employs 
it constantly of one who is engaged in Christian service, 
the .service of God or Christ or the Church (c.g. 2 Co 6< 1 1«, 
Col l“-“), but without any trace as yet of an official 
signification. Once in Romans we find him distinguish- 
ing diaknnia (‘ministry’) from prophecy and teaching 
and exhortation (12^-'*); but it seems evident that he is 
speaking here of differences in function, not in office, 
so that the pas.sage does not do more than foreshadow 
the coming of the diaconate as a regular order. 

In Acts the word diaktnios is never once employed, 
but 6^-«, where we read of the appointment of the Seven, 
sheds a ray of light on it.s hi.stor>% and probably scarves 
to explain how from the general sen.se of one w ho renders 
Christian service it came to be applied to a si>ecial officer 
of the Church. The Seven are nowhere called deacons, 
nor is there any real justification in the NT for the 
traditional description of them by that title. The 
qualifications demanded of them (v.®, cf. v.^) are higher 
than those laid down in 1 Timothy for the office of the 
deacon; and Stephen and Philip, the only two of their 
number of whom we know anything, exercise functions 
far above those of the later diaconate (6*'*^- 8*-’*- “* ). 
But the fact that the special duty to w'hich they were 
appointed is called a diakonm or ministration (v.^ and 
that this ministration was a definite part of the work of 
the Church in Jerusalem, so that ‘the diakonia* came to 
be used as a sr>ecific term in this reference (cf. Ac. 11" 
12“. Ro 15® 2 Co 8* 9»* " »®), makes it natural to 

find in their appointment the germ of the institution 
of the diaconate as it meets us at Philippi and Ephesus, 
in two Epp. that belong to the clo.sing years of St. 
Paul’s life. 

It is in these Greek cities, then, that we first find the 
deacon as a regular official, called to office after pro- 
(1 Tl 2^^), and standing alongside the bishop 


In the ministry of the Church (Ph H, 1 Ti 8**"). As t# 
his functions nothing is said precisely. We can only 
infer that the diakonia of the deacons in Philippi and 
Ephesus, like the diakonia of the Seven in Jerusalem, 
was in the first place a ministry to the i>oor. The forms 
of this ministry would of course be different in the two 
cases, as the social conditions were (see art. Communion), 
but in the Gentile as in the Jewish world it would 
naturally be a service of a responsible, delicate, and 
often private kind — an inference that is borne out by 
what is said in 1 Tim. as to the deacon’s qualifications. 

Comparing these qualifications with those of the bishop, 
we observe that the difference is just what would be 
suggested by the names bishop or ‘overseer’ and deacon 
or ‘servant’ respectively. Bishops were to rule and 
take charge of the Church (1 Ti 3®); deacons were to 
‘serve well’ (v.»®). Bishops must be ‘apt to teach’ 
(v.2); deacons were only called to ‘hold the mystery of 
the faith in a pure con.s(*ience ’ (v.*). That the work of 
the deacon and his fellow-servant the deaconess (wh. set.‘) 
was of a house-to-house kind isstiggested by tlie warnings 
given against talebearing (v.«) and backbiting (v.“). 
That it had to do with the distribution of Church moneys, 
and so brought temptations to pilfering, is further 
suggested by the demand that the deacon should not be 
greedy of filthy lucre (v.*) and that his female counter- 
part should be ‘faithful (i.c. tru.stworthy ) in ail things’ 
(.v.‘>). J. C. Lambert. 

DEACONESS. — The word does not occur in EV’ except 
as a RVrn reading in Ro 16*. In this verse Phmbe is 
described as ‘a diakonos of the church that is at Om- 
chrete.' AV and RV render ‘»^rvant.’ RV’rn ’deaconess.’ 
Against the latter mu.st be noted : ( 1 ) There i.s no evidence 
of the deacon (wh. .see) in the .NT till we come to the Ep. 
to the Philippians, and it is mo.st unlikely that when 
Romans was w’rittfm there woiihl be an official deaconess. 
(2) Cimchreie was one of the ports of Corinth: and in St. 
Paul’s letters to the Corinthian ('’hurch there is a notable 
absence of any signs of a definite eccle.siastical organiza- 
tion in that city. The conclusion i.s that the diakonia 
of Phcpbe in Cenchrete, like the diakonia (‘ inini.stry ’) of 
Stephanas and his household in Corinth (1 Co HP*), was 
a gracious but unofficial ministry to the saints (cf. Ro 
Ifisb). 

In 1 Ti 3‘L however, although the word ‘deaconess’ 
is not used, it i.s almost certain that female deaeons are 
referred to. AV misleatls us by making it apix^ar that 
the wives of deacons are spoken of; RV corrects thi.s by 
rendering ‘Women in like manner mu.st be grave, not 
slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things.’ And 
when the whole passage (vv.®-'®) is read, it seems evident 
that the women referred to in v." are dinkonai ‘in like 
manner’ as the men de.scribed both before and after 
We know from Pliny, writing early in the 2nd cent., that 
by that time there w'ere deaconesses in the Christian 
Churches of Bithynia (Ep. x. 96). And in the ancient 
world the need must have been early felt for a cla.s8 of 
women who could i>€‘rform some at lea.st of the duties of 
the diaconate for their own sex in particular. 

J. C. La.mbert. 

DEAD. — See Death. 

DEAD SEA. — An inland lake 47 miles long and from 
2} to 9 miles in breadth, which receives the waters of 
the Jordan. Its level is 1293 ft. below that of the 
Mediterranean, lieing the lowest body of water on the 
surface of the earth. It has no otitlet, and the water 
received by it is all carried off by evaporation. In 
con.sequence, the waters of the Lake are impregnated 
with mineral substances to a remarkable degree; they 
yield 25 per cent, of salt, whereas the ocean yields but 
4 to 6 per cent. 

The modern name Is of late origin (first used apparently 
by Pausanias) and refers to the total absence of life 
In its waters. It has no Scripture warrant; Hebrew 
K^^riters speak of it as the 'Salt Sea* (Qn 14*, Nu 34^ 
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Joii \6^ etc.), the *sea of the Arabah* (Dt 3*^ 4<»), 
the east or eastern sea' (Ezk 47‘», Jl 2*«). In Arabic 
It is known as Bahr Lut^ ‘ the sea of Lot,’ a name which, 
however, is more probably due to the direct influence 
of the history as related in the Koran than to a survival 
of local tradition. Somewhere near the sea were Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but whether north or south of it is not 
settled; the one certain fact about their sites is that 
the popular belief that they are covered by the waters 
of the Lake is quite inadmissible. 

The Dead Sea owes its origin to a fault or fracture 
produced in the surface of the re^^Ion by the eartli- 
movernents whereby the land was here raised above 
the sea-level. This fault took place towards the end 
of the Eocene period; it extends along the whole Jordan 
valley from the Gulf of Akabah to Hermon; and it may 
be taken as fairly certain that the general appearance 
of the Lake has not radically altered during the whole 
time that the human race has existed in the world. 

Round the border of the Lake are nutneroiis small 
springs, some bursting actually under its waters, others 
forming lagoons of comparatively brackish water (as at 
* Ain Feshkhah on the western side). In these lagoons 
various siiecimens of Hinall fish are to be found; but in 
the main body of the water itself life of any kind is 
impossible. 

Recent ob.servation.s tend to show that the surface 
of the Lake is slowly ri.sing. An island that was a 
consjncuou.s feature at tiie N. end disapf)eared under 
the surface in 1892, and lias never been seen since. 

R. A. S. Macalihteu. 

DEAFNESS. — See Medici NK. 

DEAL. — A deal i.s a part or share. It is still in u.se in 
the phrase 'a great deal’ or ‘a good deal.' In AV 
occurs ‘tenth deal’ (11 V ‘tenth jiart’), the Heb. ‘i.s»dr<)n 
being a measure u.sed in meal-offerings. See Weights 
AND Measures, ii. 

DEATH. — 1. In the 0T.~1. The Heb. term mdwcth 
and our corresponding word ‘death’ alike spring from 
primitive roots btJonging to the very beginnings of 
8pe<?ch. One of man's first needs was a word to denote 
that stark fact of experience — tlie final ce.ssatioii of life 
to which he and the whoU* animated (Teation, and the 
very trees and plants, were all subject. It i.s. of course, in 
this ordinary sen.se of the tiTtn as denoting a phy.sical 
fact that the expression.s ‘death’ and ‘die’ are nio.stly 
u.sed in the Scriptures. 

2 . The Scriptures have nothing directly to say as to 
the place of death in the economy of nature. St. Paul’s 
wonls in Ro 5’* as to the connexion belw'oen sin and 
death must be explained in harmony with this fact; and, 
for that matter, in harmony also with his own words in 
Ro 6“, when* death, the ‘ wages of .sin,’ cannot be simply 
physical death. The Creation narratives are .silent on this 
point, yet in Gn man i.s exix^cted to know what it is 
to die. We are not to look for exact information on 
matters such as this from writings of thi.s kind. If the 
belief enshrlneil in the story of the Fall in Gn 3 mgarded 
death in the ordinary sense as the inmalty of Adam and 
Eve’s transgression, they at any rate did not die ‘in the 
day* of their transgression; v.» suggests that even 
then, could he but also eat of ‘the tree of life,* man 
might eJ 5 caiH^ mortality. All w^o can say is that in the 
dawn of human history man apfx'ars as one already 
familiar with the correlative mysteries of life and death. 

3 . From the contemplation of the act of dying it 
Is an easy step to the thought of death as a state or 
condition. This is a distinct stage towards believing 
In existence of some kind beyond the grave. And to 
the vast mass of mankind to say *he is dead’ has 
never meant ‘he is non-esxlstent.’ 

4 . Divergent beliefs as to what the state of death is 
show themselves in the OT.“(a) In numerous instances 
death is represented as a condition of considerable activity 

consciousness. The dead are regarded as ‘ knowing 


ones,’ able to impart information and counsel to the living. 
Note, the term translated ‘ wizards’ in EV in Lv 198» 20«, 
Is 8^* 19® really denotes departed spirits who are sought 
unto or inquired of * on behalf of the living.’ A vivid 
instance of this belief i.s furnished in the story of the 
Witch of En-dor (1 S 28). So also in Is 14«- where 
we have a graphic description of the commotion cau.sed 
in Sheol by the arrival of the king of Babylon, a de- 
scription with w’hich we may compare the dream of 
‘false Clarence’ in Shakespeare’s Kick. III., i. 4. The 
reference to the dead uridei the term ‘gods’ iddkim), 
as in 1 8 28‘®, is noticeable. Whether in all this we have 
a relic of ancient Semitic ancestor-worship (as ey. 
Charles maintains in hi.s Jowett Lectures on Eschatology) 
or no, it seems to represent very primitive beliefs which 
survived in one form and another, even after the stern 
Jahwlstic prohibition of necromancy was promulgated. 
They may also have afTecteti the treatment of the dead, 
just as even yet there are usages in exi.stence amongst 
us in regard to l)eliaviour towards the dead which are 
probably traceable to very primitive pre-Christian 
ideas and beliefs. 

(b) Jahwisrn might well forbid resort to necro- 

mancers wit ii their weird apixials to t he dead for guidance 
and information, for in its view' the state of death was 
one of imconsciousness, forgetfulness, and silence (see 
Ps 8H‘2 9417 11517 etc.). The present world is emphati- 
cally ‘the land of the living’ (Ps 27‘® 116» etc.). Those 
that are in Sheol have no communion wdth Jahw'eh; see 
tlie Song of Ilezekiah in Is 38, and elsewhere. Sheol 
appears inviting to a soul in di.stress because it is a 
realm of unconscious rest (Job ) ; and there is nothing 
to b(‘ known or to be done there (Ec 9*i). It is true that 
liere and there glimpses of a diflerent prospect for the 
individual soul sliow themselves (e.g. Job and 

probably Ps ); but the foregoing was evidently the 
prevalent view in a iH^riod when the indi\idual was 
altogether subservient to the nation, and the religious 
concerns of llu.‘ latter were rigorously limited to the 
present life. 

(c) Other ideas of death as not terminating man’s 
existence and interests were, however, n^ached in later 
prophetic teaching, mainly through the thought of the 
worth of the iiidividuai, the significance of his conscious 
union with God, and of the covenant relations establislied 
by God with His people (.ler 31; cf. Ezk 18). ‘Thou 
wilt not leave us in the dust.’ 

6. Death as standing in ixmal relation to man’s sin 
and unrighteousness is freiiuently insisted on. That this 
is something more tlian natural death is clear from such 
an antithesis as we have in Dt SO'**- (‘life and good: 
deatli and evil’), and Diis set in strict relation to conduct. 
Cf. the burden of Kzk IS, ‘the soul that sinneth it shall 
die,' with the correlative promise of life: similarly Pr 15^”. 
All this points to some exj^erience in the man himself and 
to conditions outlasting the present life. On the other 
hand, the thought of dying ‘the death of the righteous’ 
(Nu 23^0) as a desirable tiling looks in the same direction. 
And w'hy has the righteous ‘ hope in his death’ (Pr 14®®)? 

6. As minor matters, OT poetical uses of referemces to 
death may be merely pointed out. ‘ Chambers of death,’ 
Pr 7®7; ‘gales,’ Ps 9‘® ( = state); ‘bitterness of deatli,’ 
1 8 Ec 7*; ‘terrors,’ Ps 55^; ‘sorrows,’ Ps 116* 
(«» man’s natural dread); ‘shadow' of death,’ Job, Ps., 
the Prophets, pas.'^'im (=“any exi>erience of horror and 
gloom, as well as with reference to death itself); ‘the 
sleep of death,’ Ps 13® (to be distinguished from later 
Christian usagiO; ‘snares of death,’ Prov. jxissim, etc. 
( — things leading to destruction); the phnise ‘ to death,’ 
US ‘vexed unto death,’ Jg 13' ; ‘sick,’ 2 K 20‘ ( — to an 
extreme degree) 

II. In the Apocrypha. — The value of the Apocrypha 
in connexion with the study of Scriptural teaching and 
u.sage here is not to be overlooked. Notice e.g. Wisdom 
clis. 1-f), w'ith its treatment of the attitude of the ungodly 
towards death (‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
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did*), of the problem of the early, untimely death of 
the good, and of immortality in relation to the ungodly 
and the righteous; Sirach, in which no dear conception 
of immortality appears, the best that can be said, to 
alleviate sorrow for the dead, being that *the dead is 
at rest* (88**): in which also the fear of death is spoken 
of as besetting all ranks of men (40), and we are told 
who they are to whom death comes as a dread foe, and 
again who may welcome death as a friend (41). 

III. In the NT.— 1. The teaching of Jesus.— (a) It 
is noticeable that our Lord has nothing to say directly 
concerning death as a physical phenomenon. He offers 
no explanation touching those matters in the experience 
of death which have always excited the curiosity of 
men, and in this respect His attitude is in strong contrast 
with that found in Rabbinical writings. He makes 
no use of the conception of ‘the angel of death,’ so 
characteristic of the latter, and traceable perhaps in 
language such as that of 1 Co 15**, He and 
Rev 20«- 

(6) No stress is laid on death as an evU in itself. In 
the few stories which we have in the Gospels of His 
raising the dead to life, the raising is never represented 
as a deliverance and a good for the person brought 
back. Compassion for the sorrows of those bereaved 
is the prime motive: in the case of Lazarus, it is ex- 
pressly added that the restoration was ‘ for the glory of 
God' (Jn 11<- *®). Stiil, those aspects of death which 
make the living and active shrink from it are inci- 
dentally recognized. Jesus in Rabbinic phrase speaks 
of tasting death (Mk 9‘||) and of seeing death (Jn **): 
and the feeling underlying such expressions is the very 
antithesis of that attaching to 'seeing life’ and ‘seeing 
many days.' Death is to common human feeling an 
unwelcome, though inevitable, draught. This ^ves 
point also to our Lord’s promise that the believer shall 
never die (Jn 11**). At the same time, there is no 
reference in His teaching to natural death as the solemn 
end of life’s experiences and opportunities, unless 
an exception be found in the saying about working 
•while it is day’ (Jn but contrast with this as to 
tone a passage like Ec 9'*. 

(c) Jesus speaks of death as a sleep (Mk 5*®. Jn ll“*i*); 
but the same euphemistic use is found in OT and in 
extra-Biblical writers. It did not of itself necessarily 
lessen the terrors of death (see Ps 13*); but we owe 
it to Christ and the Christian faith mainly that such 
a representation of death has come to mitigate its 
bitterness, — such a use as is also found elsewhere in 
NT (e.g. 1 Th 41*® ). This conception of death is, of 
course, to be limited to its relation to the activities and 
interests of this world. It is a falling asleep after life’: 
day — and *we sleep to wake’: but there is nothing 
here to shed light on such questions as to whether 
that sleep is a prolonged period of unconsciousness 
or no. 

(d) Natural death is lost sight of In the much larger 
and more solemn conception of the condition of man 
resulting from sin, which in the Fourth Gospel is par- 
ticularly described as ‘death’ (see Jn 5** 6‘® 8** **). 
The exemption and deliverance promised in Jn ll»*- 
relate to this spiritual death, and by that deliverance 
natural death is shorn of its real terrors. This con- 
dition, resulting from sin and separation from God, 
may be regarded as incipient here and tending to a 
manifest consummation hereafter, with physical death 
intervening as a moment of transition and deriving a 
solemn signihcance from its association with the course 
and state of sin (see Beyschlag, NT Theol., Eng, tr. 
ii. p. 66 f.). The corresponding language of 1 Ep, of 
John Is not to be overlooked (3‘^) as exemplifying Johan- 
nine phraseology. The conception, however, is not 
found exclurively in the Johannine writings. Note the 
saying in Lk 9»® as bearing on this point. In Mt 7***- 
•destruction’ is the antithesis of ‘life’ (and cf. Mt 5*»** 

Jtt 9te.); but ponoeptlon pf ‘per- 


ishing’ covers the deep experience of spiritual deatib 
the loss of all that really makes the man. 

(The phrase ‘die the death' in EV, in Mk 7‘® and 
parallel, may be noticed as being not a literal translation 
of the Greek, but a mid-English emphatic expression, 
now archaic.) 

2. The rest of the NT.— We may notice the following 
points: (a) The Pauline doctrine that natural death 
is the primitive consequence of sin, already referred to, 
is to be explained as the common Jewish interpretation 
of the OT account of the Fall, and finds no direct support 
in the Gospels. The feeling that ‘ the sting of death is 
sin’ is, however, widely existent in NT, (6) The use of 
the term 'death' as denoting a certain spiritual state in 
which men may live and be still destitute of all that is 
worth calling ‘life,’ is quite common (Eph 2* * 6**, 
Col 2‘». 1 Ti 6®, Ja 1“, Jude »». Rev 3‘). (c) A mystical 

and figurative use of the notion of death as denoting 
the change from a sinful to a new life is noticeable. The 
believer, the man spiritually alive, is also 'dead to sin’ 
(Ro6*, 1 P 2»«),is‘dead with Christ’ (Ro6», Col 2*® etc.). 
id) The expression 'eternal death' is found nowhere 
in NT, common as its use is in religious and theological 
language. It is the correlative, easily suggested by 
the expression ‘eternal life’ which is .so conspicuous 
a topic of NT teaching, and it serves loosely as an 
equivalent for the antitheses to ‘life’ or ‘eternal life' 
that actually occur, such as 'destruction' (Mt 7**), ‘the 
eternal fire’ (Mt 18“), ‘eternal punishment’ (Mt 25«). 
Cf. also * the second death ’ in Rev 21*. If we substitute 
for ‘eternal’ some other rendering such as ‘of the ages' 
or ‘aeonian,’ it but serves to remind us of the profound 
difficulties attaching to the predication of eternity in 
relation to the subject of man’s destinj or doom. 

J. 8. Clemens. 

DEBATE.— This w'ord had formerly the meaning of 
‘ strife,’ as in the Geneva tr. of Gn 13^ ‘ there was debate 
betv/eene the heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the 
heard men of Lots cattell.’ 

DEBIR. — The king of Eglon, who see. to Jos 10* joined 
other four kings against Joshua, but was defeated and 
put to death along with his allies at Makkedah. 

DEBIR. — 1. A town first known as Kiriath-sepher 
(.Jos 15‘^, Jg 1") in the neighbourhood of Hebron, and 
inhabited by Anakim (Jos 11*’), conquered by Joshua 
( 10 *« 1121 12’*), or more spficihcally by Othniel (15‘®). 
as.signed as a Levitical city (21‘*, 1 Ch 6*«) in the tribe of 
Judah (Jos 15*®). An alternative name Kiriath-saxmah. 
once recorded (16*®), is probably a corruption of Kiriath- 
sepher, due primarily to the similarity of p and n 
in the old Hebrew alphabet. It has been doubtfully 
identified with edh-Dhaheriyeh near Hebron; till the site 
can be identified and examined, the attractive specula- 
tions based on the apparent meaning of the older name 
(’City of Books’ or ‘Scribes’) must be left In the region 
of theory. 

2. A place name^l in the northern boundary of Judah, 
near the valley of Achor (Jos 15*). Th© name still sur- 
vives as the appellation of a place in this neighbourhood. 

3. A place, not identified, in the border of the trans- 
Jordanic territory of Gad (Jos 13**). An alternativa 
reading is Lidebir (cf. Lo-debar). 

R. A. S. Macalihter. 

DEBORAH (’bee*).— 1. Eebekah’s nurse, who 
accompanied her mistress to her new home on her 
marrying Isaac (Gn 24*®). She was evidently held la 
great reverence, as the name of the site of her grave In 
Bethel shows, AUon-bacuth, the ‘terebinth of weeping* 
(Gn 33»). 

2. The fourth of the leaders, or ’Judges,’ of Israeli 
called also a ‘prophetess,’ i.e, an inspired woman — one 
of the four mentioned in the OT — of the tribe of Issachai 
(Jg 6«), wife of Lappidoth (4*). Her home was between 
Bethel and Ramah in the hill-country of Ephraim 
here tb9 t9 h9r (OT judgment and guid< 
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•nee. She was the real deliverer of the Israelites, who 
had sunk into a state of feebleness and impotence, 
through the oppression of Jabin, king of Hazor (see 
Barak). A personality of great power and outstanding 
character, she was looked up to as a ' mother in Israel' 
(67), and was Instant both in word and in deed in fulfilling 
her calling of ‘Judge.’ Her rfile is the more remarkable 
In that the general position of women in those days was 
of a distinctly subordinate character. 

Deborah's Song (Jg is one of the most ancient 
and magnificent remains of early Hebrew literature. It 
is a song of victory, sung in memory of Israel’s triumph 
(under the leadership of Deborah and Barak) over 
Bisera and the kings of Canaan. The vivid pictures 
which the poem brings up before the mind’s eye make 
It certain that the writer (whether Deborah or another) 
lived at the time of the events described. The parallel, 
and somewhat later, account (in prose) of the same 
battle (Jg 4<'«) agrees in the main with the poem, 
though there are many differences in the details. The 
8ong is divided into four distinct sections: 

Praise to Jahweh, and the terror of His approach, w.*-*. 

Condition of Israel prior to Deborah’s activity, vv.**“. 

Gathering of the tribes of Israel, 

Victory of Israel and death of Stsera, 

The chief importance of the Song lies in the historical 
data it contains, and in the light it throws on some of 
early Israel's conceptions of Jahweh. Of the former, 
the main points are that at this time the Israelites had 
securely settled themselves In the mountainous districts, 
but had not as yet obtained any hold on the fertile lands 
of the Plain; that unity had not yet been established 
among the tribes of Israel; and that the ‘twelve 
tribes’ of later times had not yet all come into existence. 

Of the latter, the main points are: that Jahweh has 
His dwelling-place on the mountains in the South; that, 
therefore. He has not yet come to dwell among His 
people, though He Is regarded as specifically the God of 
Israel; that He comes forth from His dwelling-place to 
lead His people to battle; and that His might and 
strength are so great that the very elements are shaken 
at His approach. 

The Hebrew text is in some places (notably in w.»- 
very corrupt; but the general sense is clear. 

3. The mother of Tobit’s father; she seems to have 
taught her grandchild the duty of almsgiving (To 1*). 

W. O. E, Oesteuley. 

DEBT.-^l. In OT. — Loans in the OT period were 
not of a commercial nature. They were not granted to 
enable a man to start or extend his business, but to 
meet the pressure of poverty. To the borrower they 
were a misfortune (Dt 28»»- <♦): to the lender a form of 
charity. Hence the tone of legislation on the subject. 

Usury is forbidden in all three codes (Ex 22» [JEl, 
Dt 23‘*, Lv 25* (HI): it was making a profit out of a 
brother’s distress. In Dt. it may be taken from a 
foreigner. Pledges w^re allowed, but under strict 
limitations (Dt 24‘®, Job 24*). In Dt 16 is a remarkable 
law providing for the ‘letting drop’ of loans every 
seventh year (see Driver, ad loc.). Its relation to the law 
of the Sabbatical year In Ex 23‘« (JE), Lv 25‘ (H) is not 
clear, but the cessation of agriculture would obviously 
lead to serious financial difficulties, and debtors might 
reasonably look for some relief. This consideration 
makes for the modern view, that the passage Implies 
only the suspension for a year of the creditor’s right to 
demand payment. It must be atlmltled, however, that 
apart from a priori considerations the obvious inter- 
pretation Is a total remission of debts (so the older, and 
Jewish commentators). Foreigners do not come under 
the law. The other codes have no parallel, except 
where the debt may have led to the bondage of the 
debtor’s person. 

Historically the legislation seems to have been largely 
Ignored, In 2 K 4^*7 a small debt involves the bondage 
of a widow’s two sons (cf. Is 60^ Mt 18**), and Elisha 


helps her not by invoking the law, but by a miracle. 
In Neh 5 mortgaged lands and interest are restored 
under the pressure of an economic crisis. Nehemiah 
himself has been a creditor and taken usury. There 
is an apparent reference to Dt 15 in Neh 10*^ In 
later times the strictness of the law was evaded by 
various legal fictions: Hlllel introduced a system of 
‘contracting out.’ That loans played a large part in 
social life is shown by frequent references in the Prophets, 
Psalms, and Proverbs (Is 24*, Ps 15* 37«, Pr 19^7 28»). 
Jer 15*® shows that the relation between debtor and 
creditor was proverbially an unpleasant one. In Ps 37** 
It is part of the misfortune of the wicked that he shall 
be unable to pay his debts; there is no reference to 
dishonesty. Pr. 22^, Sir 18** warn against borrowing, 
and Sir 29 has some delightful common-sense advice on 
the whole subject. 

2. In NT. — Loans are assumed by our Lord as a 
normal factor in social life (Mt 25*7, 16* 19**). Lk 

6*4. sb suggests that the Christian will not always stand 
on his rights in this respect. Debt is used as a synonym 
for sin in Mt 6‘* (cf. the two parables Mt 18**, Lk 7**; 
and Col 2*<). The context of these passages is a suffi- 
cient warning against the external and legalistic view 
of sin which might be suggested by the word itself. 
Christ does not imply that it is a debt which can be paid 
by any amount of good deeds or retributive suffering. 
The word is chosen to emphasize our duty of forgiveness, 
and it has a wide meaning, including all we owe to God. 
The metaphor of the money payment has ceased to be 
prominent, except where it is implied by the context. 

C. W. Emmet. 

DECALOGUE. — See Tex Commaxdmexts. 

DEC APOLIS.— Originally a league of ten cities, 
Greek in population and constitution, for mutual defence 
against the Semitic tribes around them. It must have 
come into existence about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The original ten cities, as enumerated by Pliny, 
were ScythopoHs, Pc'lla, Dion, Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
Gadara, Rapliana, Kanatha, Hippos, and Damascus. 
Other cities joined the league from time to time. The 
region of Decapohs (Mt 4**, Mk .5*® 7**) was the territory 
in which tliese cities were situated; that is (excluding 
Damascus), roughly speaking, the country S.E. of the 
Sea of Galikxj. 11. A. S. Macauster. 

DECEASE. — The Gr. word exodos (‘exodus,’ ‘out- 
going’) is translated ‘decease’ in Lk 9** and 2 P 1**, 
the meaning being departure out of the world. In tliis 
sense the Gr. word Is usc^d also in Wis 3* 7®, Sir 38**. The 
opposite, eisodos, is used of the ‘ coming’ of Christ. The 
only other occurrence of the Gr. exodos in NT is in 
He 11**, of the Exodus from Eg>^pt (AV and RV 
‘departure’). 

DECEKTIlT. — 1 Co 14<®, ‘Let all things be done 
decently and in order,’ that is, in a comely, handsome 
manner; for that is the old meaning of ‘decent,’ and it 
is the meaning of the Gr. word used. 

DECISION.— Duly constituted and recognized author- 
ities have the power of decision granted to them in all 
questions of right in the Bible. Moses (Ex 18**), the 
judges (IS 7*®), and the kings (IK 3**® ) exercise this 
power upon occasion. Questions of right between 
Christian brethren are to be decided by Church courts 
and not by civil authorities (Mt 18*7, i Co 6*-«). The 
only method of decision sanctioned in the NT is the 
exercise of godly judgment on the part of the individual 
to whom authority has been granted. The casting of 
lots by heathen .soldiers (Mk 15»<) and the sortilege of 
Ac 1** ‘“ cannot be cited as examples for the Christian 
Church. No instance of the casting of lots can be found 
after Pentecost. The Spirit of a sound mind now 
decides what is right and what is true. 

D. A. Hates. 

DEOISION. VALLEY OF.— The phrase is found only 
in J1 3** ‘ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of dedsloo; 
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for the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision/ 
This valley is evidently the valley of Jehoshaphat 
mentioned in the preceding context (vv/- *2). The 
decision is that of Jehovah Himself, His final judgment 
upon the heathen assembled. The scene of this judg- 
ment has been fixed by Jews, Homan Catholics, and 
Mohammedans in the Valley of the Kidroii. The valley 
of Jehoshaphat has been identified with the Valley of 
the Kidron since the time of Eusebius, Orelli, Michaelis, 
Robinson, and others think the valley of this prophecy 
is purely a symbolic one, the valle 3 '' of ‘Jehovah’s 
judgment,’ as the Heb. name Jehoshaphat (‘Jehovah 
hath judged’) suggests. D. A. Hayeh. 

DECREE. — What theologians speak of as the ‘ decrees 
of God,’ and describe as one, immutable, eternal, all- 
embracing, free, etc., do not receive this designation 
In Scripture. The equivalents are to be sought for 
under such headings as ELEcnoN, Predestination, 
Providence, Reprohate. In the EV the term is 
frequently used in Estlier, Ezra, Daniel, with dilTerent 
Heb. and Aram, words, for royal decrees (in I)n 6 
RV ‘interdiia’; in 2* RV ‘law,’ elsewhere ‘.^ecree’). 
In the NT also the Gr. word dogmata is employed 
of decrees of Caesar (Lk 2^ Ac 17^); in Ac 16< it is 
used of decrees of the Church; elsewhere (Eph 2‘^, 
Col. 2‘°) it is tr. ‘ordinances.* The nearest approach 
to the theological sense of the term is, in OT, in the 
Heb. word hok, ordinarily tr. ' statute/ which is used 
tn various places of God's sovereign appointments 
in nature and providence (Job 28*, Ps 148«, Pr 8**, 
Jer 5”, Zeph 2*). The Hebrews had not the modern 
conception of ‘laws of nature,’ but they had a good 
equivalent in the idea of the world as ordered and 
founded by God’s decrees; as regulated by His ordi- 
nances (cf, Ps 1046. » 1198« 91, Jer 10‘« ). The same 
word is used in Ps 2^ of God's ‘decree’ regarding Hi.s 
king; in Dn 41^. * (Aram.) we have ‘decree’ of ‘the 
watchers’ and ‘the most High,’ James Orii. 

DEDAK. — A north Arabian people, according to 
Gn 10’ descended from C\ish, and according to 25* 
from Abraham through Keturah. The combination is 
not difficult to understand when we remember the 
Arabian affiliations of the Cushites (cf. Is 21**). In 
Ezk 25‘* Dedan ’s placed almost within the Edomite 
territory, which it must have bordered on the south- 
east (cf, Jer 25* 49'*). The Dedanite.s were among 
the Arabian peoples who sent their native wares to the 
markets of Tyre (Ezk 272"). In Ezk 27** read * Rodari’ 
(Rhodians) for ‘Dedan.’ J. F. McCurdy. 

DEDICATION.— S€^e House, § 3. 

DEDICATION, FEAST OP THE, —After the desecra- 
tion of the Temple and altar by Antlochus Epiphanes, 
Judas Maccabseus re-cronsecrated them in b.c. 165 on 
the 25th day of Chi.slev (December); cf. 1 Mac 4**-**, 
2 Mac 10*. This event was henceforward celebrated 
by a feast all over the country (Jn 10*). It lasted 8 
days. There was no susiiension of business or labour, 
and but few additions were made to the ordinary 
synagogtie services. The special feature of the festival 
was the illumination of private houses, w^hence came 
its alternative name — ‘the Feast of Lights.’ (There 
W'ere divergent rules for these illuminations in the 
various schools of trailitionalists.) It was an occasion 
for feasting and jollity; the people assembled at the 
synagogues, carrjdng branches of palms and other trees; 
the 8er\1ces were jubilant, no fast or mourning could 
begin during the period, and the Hallel (Pss 113-118) 
was chanted. The resemblances of this celebration 
to the Feast of Tabernacles were perhaps intentional. 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

DEEP. — See Abyss. 

DEER .—See Falia)w-deer, Hart. 

DEFENDED. — In AV ‘defenced* means ‘provided 
with fences,’ ‘protected,* ‘fortified,* It is used in 


AV of fortified cities, and once (Zee 11* marg.) of a 
forest. 

DEFILEMENT. — See Clean and Unclean. 

DEGREES, SONGS OF. — See Psalms. 

DEHAITES (AV Dehavites, Ezr 4*). — The Dehaites 
were among the jK^oples settled in Samaria by Osnappar, 
i.e. probably the A.ssyr. king Ashurbanipal. The name 
has been connected with that of a nomadic Persian tribe, 
the Dam, mentioned in Herod, i. 125, or with the name 
of the city Du' -Ha, mentioned on As.syr. contract-tablets; 
but these identifications are very doubtful. 

DELAIAH.— 1. One of the son.s of Elioenai (1 Ch 3“, 
AV Dalaiah). 2. A pric.st and leader of the 23rd course 
of priests (1 Ch 24*«). 3. The son of Shemaiah (Jer 

36**- *6). 4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
iah (Neh 6*0). 6. The head of a family that returned 

with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2«“ — Neh 7**). The name in 
1 Es 5*7 is Dalan. 

DELILAH. — Tlie Philistine woman who betrayed 
Samson into the hands of the Philistines. See Samson. 

DELOS. — A small rocky island in the ^Egaean Sea, 
which has played an extraordinary part in history. 
It was the seat of a wide-spread worship of Apollo, who, 
with his sister Artemis, was said to have been born 
tliere. In b.c. 478 it was chosen as the meetlng-plac^e 
of the confederacy of Greek States united against their 
common enemy the Persians, and became a rival of 
Athens. In the 2nd and 1st cents, b.c. It became a 
great harbour, and was under Roman protection from 
B.c. 197 to 167. It was later a portion of the Roman 
province Achaia. It is mentioned in the famous letter 
of the Romans in favour of the Jews (b.c. 139-138, 
1 Mac 15**-“). It was a great exchange, where slaves 
and other prwluctsof the E. were bought for the Italian 
market. It was the scene in b.c. 87 of a horrible 
mas-sacre carried out by Mithradates, king of Pontus, 
who slaughtered 80,000 Italians there and in neigh- 
bouring islands. It never fully recovered, and in the 
Empire became insignificant. A. Soutkr. 

DELUGE.— 1. The Biblical story, Gn O^-O*^ [6*-* 
is probably a .separate tradition, unconnected with 
the Deluge (see Driver, Genesis, p. 82)]. The two 
narratives of J and P have been combined; the verses 
are assigned by Driver a.s follow^s: J 6* » 7*-6' 7-*® **• 

16b. 17b. n . M 32b-J», 6-lJ. 13b. 20-23 J p Q 9-93 Jt . 11. IS-ie*. 
17». lf-21. M 81. 2a. »b-ft. 13a. 14-19 Ql-U. J alOHC rclatCS 

the sending out of the birds, and the sacrifice with 
which J" is so tdeased that He determines never again 
to curse the ground. P alone gives the directions with 
regard to the size and construction of the ark, the blessing 
of Noah, the commands against murder and the eating of 
blood, and the covenant with the sign of the rainbow. 
In the portions in which the two narratives overlap, 
they are at variance in the following points, (a) In P 
one pair of every kind of animal (6**'*®), in J one pair 
of the unclean and seven of the clean (7* *), are to I>e 
taken into the ark. (In 7* a redactor has added the 
words ‘two and two’ to make J’s representation con- 
form to that of P.) The reason for the difference is 
that, according to P, animals were not eaten at all 
till after the Deluge (9*), so that there was no distinction 
required between clean and unclean, (ft) In P the cause 
of the Deluge is not only rain but also the bursting 
forth of the subterranean abyss (6**); J mentions rain 
only (v.**). (c) In P the water begins to abate after 

160 days (8*), tlie mountain tops are visible after 
8 months and 13 days (7** 8*), and the earth is dry 
after a year and 10 days (8*M; in J the Flood lasts 
only 40 days (7** 8*), and the water had begun to abate 
bcjfore that, 

2. The Historicity of the story. — The modern study 
of geology and comparative mythology has made it 
impossible to see in the story of the Deluge the literal 
record of an historical event. (The fact that mariee 
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fossils are found on the tops of hills cannot be used as 
an argument, for (i.) the same argument could be used 
— and is actually used by native tribes — to prove other 
flood -stories in various parts of the globe; and (ii.) 
though it proves that some spots which are now at the 
tops of hills w'ere at one time submerged, that is not 
equivalent to asserting that a flood ever occurred which 
covered the whole planet — apart from the extreme im- 
probability that the submergence of mountains was 
within the period of man’s existence.) The difficulties 
in the story as it stands are immense. (a) All the 
water in the world, together witli all the vapour if 
reduced to water, would not cover the whole earth to 
the height of Mt. Ararat. And if it had, it is impossible 
to imagine how it could have dried up in a year and 
10 days (not to speak of 40 days), or whither it could 
have flowed away, (b) If only a .single family survived, 
it is impossil)le to account for the wide variety of races 
and languages, (r) The means of safety is not a ship, 
but simi)ly a huge che.sf , which would instantly capsize 
in a storm. It is popularly assumed that it had a 
hull, shaped like that of a ship; but of ihi.s nothing 
is said in the Heb. narrative, (d) The collection by 
Noah of a pair of every kind of animal, bird, and creeping 
thing, which would include specie.s peculiar to different 
countries from the arctic regions to the tropics, is in- 
conceivable. And no less so the housing of them all 
in a .single cliest, the feeding and care of them by eight 
I>er.son.s, the arrangement.s to prevent their devouring 
one another, and the i)rovision of the widely diverse 
conditions of life necessary for creatures from different 
countries and climates. From every point of \1ew it 
is clear that the story is legendary, and .similar in 
character to the legends which are found in the folk-lore 
of all tropics. 

3. The CauAe of the Deluge.— This is stated to lx* 
rain (7“'’ •’), and the bursting fortii of the subter- 
ran(*an abys.s. It must be studied in connexion with 
other flood -St orie.s. Sucli stories are found principally 
in America, but also in India, Cashmir, Tibet, Cliina, 
Kanischatka, Australia, sonu* of the I*oiynesian I.slands, 
Lithuania, and (Ireece. In the great majority of cases 
the hood i.scau.se<l by .some .startling natural phenomenon, 
which often has a s[xciul connexion with the locality 
to which it belongs; c.g. the nielling of the ice or snow, 
in the extreme N. of America; eartluiuakes, on the 
American coa.stlands where they frequently occur; 
the submergence or emergence of islands, in districts 
liable to volcanic eruptions; among iiilund peoples the 
cau.se i.s fretpjently the bursting of the bank.s of rivers 
which have t)e(‘n swollen by rains. Sometimes the 
stories have grown up to account for various facts of 
ob.servalion; c,( 7 . the dispersion of peojiles, and differenee.s 
of language; the reil colour, or the pale colour, of certain 
tritx*s; the di.si’overy of marine fos.siIs inland, and so on. 
In some caws these .stori(\s haNe been coloim*d by the 
Bible .story, owing to the teaching of Christian mis- 
sionaries in motiern times, and oftcti mixed tip with 
other Bible stories, and reproduced with grotesque 
details by local ada])tation. But there are very many 
which are quite uncormected with the story of Noah. 
(I'or a much fuller discussion of the various flood- 
stories see the valuable art. ‘ Flood ’ in Hastings’ DB ii.) 
It is reasonable, therefore, to treat the Hehmw story 
as one of these old-world legcnrls, and to look for the 
cause of it in the natural features of the land which 
gave it birth. And we are fortunate in the r>o.ss(*saion 
of an earlier form of the legend, which belongs to Baby- 
lonia, and inake.s it jirobablc that its origin is to be 
ascribed to the inundation of the large Babylonian 
plain by the bursting forth of one of the rivers by which 
It is Inlerwcted, and ixrhaps also, as some think, to 
the incursion of a tidal wave due to an earthquake 
somewhere in the Soutli. This, among a is'ople whose 
world was bounded by very narrow limits, would easily 
be magnifled in oral tradition into a universal Deluge. 


4. The Babylonian story. — (a) One form of the story 
has long been known from the fragments of Berosus, an 
Egyptian priest of the 3rd cent. b.c. It differs in certain 
details from the other form known to us; e.g, when the 
birds return the second time^ clay is seen to be uitaching 
to their legs (a point which finas parallels in someN. Aiuencan 
flood-legends); and not only theneroof the story, Xisuthros, 
and bis wife, but also his daughter and the pilot of the ship 
are carried away by the god.s. 

(6) The other and more important form is contained in 
Akkadian cuneiform tablets m the British Museum, first 
deciphered in 1872. It is part of an epic in 12 pan-a, each 
connected with a sign of the Zodiac; the Flood story is 
the 11th, and is connected with Aquarius, the 'water- 
bearer.' Gilgamesh of Uruk (Erech, Gn lO**^), the hero 
of the epic, contrived to visit his ancestor Ut-napiahtim, 
who had received the gift of immortality. The latter Ls in 
one passage called Adra-hasia, which being inverted as 
iiasis-adra appears in Greek as Xisuthros. He relates to 
Gilgamesh how, for his piety, he had been preserved from 
a great flood. When Bel and three other gods deter- 
mined to destroy Shurippak, a city ‘ Wingon the Euphrates,’ 
Ea warned him to build a ship. lie built it 120 cubits in 
height and breadth, with six decks, divided into 7 storeys, 
each with 9 compartments; it had a mast, and was smeared 
with bitumen. He took on board all his po-ssessions, 'the 
seed of life of every kind that I possessed,’ cattle and beasts 
of the field, his family, servants, and craftsmen . He en tered 
the ship and shut the door. Then Ramman the storm-god 
thundered, and the.spirit8 of heaven brought lightnings; the 
were terrified; they fled to heaven, and cowered in a 
heap like a dog in his kennel. On the 7th day the rain ceased, 
and all mankind were turned to clay. The ship grounded 
on M t. N Isir, E. of the Tigris. where it remained 6 day.s. Then 
Ut-napishtim sent forth a dove, a swallow, and a raven, and 
the last did not return. He then sent the animals to the 
four winds, and offered sacrifice on an altar at the top of the 
mountain. The gods smelled the savour and gathered like 
flies. The great goddess Ishtar lighted up the rainbow. 
She reproached Bel for destroying all mankind instead of 
one city only. Bel, on the other nand, was angry at the 
escape of Ut-napishtim, and refused to come to the sacrifice. 
But ne was pacified by Ea, and at length entered the ship, 
and made a covenant with Ut-napLshtim, and translated 
him and his wife to ‘ the mouth of the rivers,’ and made them 
immortal. 

The similarities to the Heb. story, and the differ- 
ences from it, are alike obnous. It dates from at 
least B.c. 3000, and it would pass through a long course 
of oral rejxtition before it reached the Hebrew form. 
And herein is seen the religious value of the latter. 
The genius of the Hebrew race under Divine inspira- 
tion gradually stripixd it of all its crude polytheism, 
and made it the vehicle of spiritual truth, ft teaches 
the unity ami omnipotence of J"; HLs hatred of sin 
and His x>imi.shment of sinners; but at the same time 
His merciful kindness to them that obey Him, which 
is shown in rescuing them from destruction, and in 
entering into a covenant with them. 

6. It is strange that, apart from Gn 9^* lO^- ® nio^ 
there are only two allusions in the OT to the Flood, 
Is o4» and Ps 29‘” (the latter uncertain; see com- 
mentaries). In the .\pocr.: 2 Es 3*^-, Wis lOL Sir 44^7?. 
(4()‘« in LXX, but not in Heb.). In the NT: Mt 243«f-, 
Lk 1727. He 11’, 1 P 3*0, 2^P 2L A. H. M’Neile. 

DEMAS ( = Demetrius?). — A companion of 8t. Paul 
in his first Roman imprisonment (Col 4»L Philem **). 
There is some indication (cf. Ph 2*®^ ) that even then 
Demaa was not altogether trusted; and later he forsook 
the Apostle, ‘ having loved tills present world ’ (2 Ti 4^®). 
He was apparently a native of Thessalonica. 

A. J. Maclean. 

DEMETRIUS,— 1. Soter, the son of Seleucus PhiJo^ 
pator. In his boyhood he was sent ( u.c. 1 7.'5 ) to Rome at 
a hostage, but made his escape after the death of his 
uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes. Landing at Tripolis, he 
was joined by large bodies of the people, and even by 
the bodyguard of his cousin, Antiochus Eupator. 
Eupator was soon defeated and put to death, and in 
B.c. Itl2, Demetrius was proclaime<l king (1 Mac 7‘-S 
2 Mac 14» *; Jos. Ant. xii. x. 1). After seven years, 
Alexander Balas (w^h. see) was set up as a claimant to 
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the crown of Syria (b.c, 163); and he and Demetrius 
competed for the support of Jonathan (1 Mac 10***‘; 
Job. Ant. xin. ii. 1-3). Balas prevailed in spite of the 
attempts of his rival to outbid him (1 Mac 10“<s). 
In B.c. 150 a decisive engagement took place, in which 
Demetrius was defeated and slain (1 Mac Jos. 

Ant. XIII. ii. 4). 

2. Nikator, sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety to 

Cnidus after the success of Balas seemed probable. 
After several years of exile he landed (b.c. 147) with an 
army of Cretan mercenaries on the Cilician coast, and 
finally inflicted a fatal defeat upon Balas (u.c. 145) on 
the banks of the CEnoparas, from which event Demetrius 
derived his surname (1 Mac Jos, Ant. xiii. 

iv. 8). He bought off the opposition of Jonathan by 
the addition of three Samaritan provinces to Judiea, 
and the exemption from tribute of the country thus 
enlarged (1 Mac ii *0 87; jos. Ant, xiii. iv. 9). After 
varying fortunes in the war with Tryphon (wh. see), 
Demetrius invaded the dominions of the king of Parthia, 
by whom, in B.c. 138, he was taken prisoner ( 1 Mac 14‘-8). 
Upon regaining his liberty at the end of ten years, he 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of Egypt. 
Having been defeated by Zabinas at Damascus, he fled 
to Ptolemais, and thence to Tyre, where in b.c. 125 he 
was murdered (Jos. Ant. xiii. ix. 3), possibly at the 
instigation of his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Llv. 
Ej/it. lx.), 

3. Eukairos, gTand.son of D. Nikator. On the death 
of his father he established himself in Coele-Syria, with 
Damascus as his capital (Jos. Ant. xiii. xiii. 4). When 
civil war broke out between Alexander Jannseus and his 
Pharisee subjects, the latter invited the assistance of 
Demetrius (Jos. Ant.xiii. xiii. 5, IJyi.iv. 4). who defeated 
Janneeus in a pitched battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. xiii. 
jriv. 1, BJ I. iv. 5). After a chequered career, Demetrius 
fell into the hands of the Parthians, by whom he was 
detained in captivity until his death (Jos. Ant. xiii. 
xiv. 3). 

4. 6. Two persons of the name are mentioned In NT — 
the ringleader in the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19**), and a 
disciple commended by St. John (3 Jn «). Probably 
the same name occurs in a contracted form as Demas. 

DEMON. — The word does not occur in AV. In RV it 
is substituted for ‘ devil ' in the margin of many passages, 
and the American Committee was in favour of its adop- 
tion In the text. Twice it stands in the text (Dt 32^^ 
Ps 106*D. representing a root found in both Assyr. and 
Arab., and denoting a species of genii or deml-gods, 
who were conceived as invested with power for good or 
evil, and to whom even human sacrifices were offered. 
So in Bar 4^; and in the same sense probably ‘devils’ 
is used in 1 Co 10*® and Rev 9*®. For the conception 
of demon as an influence or spirit, exclusively evil, see 
Devil; and for the phenomena, see Possession and 
Exorcism. R. W. Moss. 

DEMOPHON (2 Mac 12»). — A Syrian commandant 
in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 

DEN.— The five Heb. words represented by *den’ 
signify respectively ‘hollow place’ (Is 32*0, ‘thicket* 
(Ps 10®), ‘place of ambush’ (Job 37*), ‘dwelling’ 
(Job 38®«). ‘light hole’ or ‘eyeball* (Is 11*); but the 
last passage may be corrupt. J. Taylor. 

DENARIUS.— See Money, §§ 6. 7. 

DEPUTY. — 1. AV of Est 8»9* (RV‘govemor*) astr, of 
pechah. See Governor. 2. AV of Ac 13*- *• ^ 18** 19** 
(RV ‘proconsul’) as tr. of Gr. anthupatoa. See Pro- 
consul. 3. RV of Jer 31« ** (AV ‘ruler’), Dn 3* * 6? 
(AV ‘governor’) as tr. of sUglln or its Aram, equivalent. 
The term denotes in these passages a superior official 
or prefect of the Babylonian Empire. It is applied 
elsewhere (Esr 9*. Neh 2‘* 4><‘ *» etc.) to petty officials 
to Judah (EV ‘rulers,* RVm ‘deputies'). 4. AV and 


RV of 1 K 22^^ as tr. of nizzab (lit, ‘one set up or 
appointed’), used of the vassal-king of Edom. 

DERBE. — A city in the ethnic district Lycaonia, 
and in the region Lycaonia-Galatica of the Roman 
province Galatia, on the main road from Iconium (or 
Lystra) S.E. to Larunda. The modern villages Losta 
and GudelUsin are built on the ruins of the city or 
its territory. Amyntas, king of Galatia, had conquered 
it, and in b.c. 2b it passed with the rest of his territory 
into the hands of the Homans. From a.d. 41 to 72 it 
was the frontier city of the province, and was honoured 
with the prefix Claudio. It was in this jieriod that St. 
Paul visited it (Ac 14«), and then retraced his steps 
to Lystra, etc. On his second journey, coming from 
Cilicia, he reached it first and then went on to Lystra, 
as he did also on the third journey. Gaius of Derbe 
was one of the representatives of Galatia in the deputa- 
tion which carried the collection for the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem (Ac 29*). Derbe was on the whole one, 
of the least important places visited by St. Paul, and 
apiiears little in history. A. Souter. 

DESCENT INTO HADES.— The general meaning of 
the word ‘hell’ (Hades) in the OT is the unseen, hidden 
place. It is the shadowy dwelling-place of the spirits 
of the dead. At first there was no itlea of a distinction 
between good and bad. But such an idea grew up, and 
in the NT our Lord sanctioned the belief. In tlie 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16*“-**), while the 
soul of Dives was said to be in torment the soul of 
Lazarus was taken to the society of Abraham. Tlie 
promise to the penitent robber (Lk 23<*) ‘To-day shall 
thou be with me in Paradise,’ points in the same direction. 

The Apostles seem to have taught from the first that 
the soul of Christ Himself passed into Hades at His 
death. This appears in the first sermon of 8t. I’eter 
(Ac 2*<-*‘), when he quotes Ps 16'®, ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hades,’ as a prophecy of the Resurrection. 
St. Paul also, adapting some words from Dt 30'*, wrote 
to the Romans (10^) that it is not necessary to search the 
depth, since Christ is riwn from the dead. His referei»ce 
to ‘the lower parts of the earth’ in Eph 4® has been 
interpreted to mean ‘came down to earth In the Incarna- 
tion’: ‘Now this, he ascended, what is it but that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth?’ 
But the phra.se had l>een used in Ps 63® with reference 
to Hade.s, and has probably that meaning In this passage 
also. Through obedience even unto death, Christ 
became Lord of the under world also, and in His dc^scent 
asserted His Lordship (Ph 2'®). 

Thus we find the way prepared for explanation of the 
difficult passage 1 P 3'*-*®: ‘Bt.‘caus(i Christ also suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to Gwi; bf*ing put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the spirit; in which also he went and 
preached unto the ST)lrit.s in prison, which aforetime were 
disobedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing’; cf. 4® 
* For unto this end was the gosiiel preached ev( n to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the .spirit.’ 

Until the time of St, Augustine this passage was 
interpreted to mean that Christ preached to the spirits 
of men and women who were drowned in the Flood, 
The Apostle bids his readers take courage from the fact 
that Christ’s death was followed by a quickening in the 
spirit. If persecution should bring them to death also, 
similar Increase of spiritual energy would follow. There 
is a reference to the Ascension in v.**, which marks the 
time that Christ preached and excludes the idea that 
Christ in Noah preached to the men of Noah’s time, 
which was first suggested by St. Augustine. This view, 
however, though supported in modern times by the great 
names of Hammond, Pearson, and Barrow, is generally 
regarded as impossible. 

There is one other interpretation, which mutt be 
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mentioned as a possible alternative. Some critics 
suggest that the preaching was to the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 P 2*, Jude either after Christ’s death 
or before the Incarnation. The word ‘spirits’ is used 
of angels in the NT (Ac 23»), but is used also of spirits 
of the dead (He 12*3, cf. Lk 24 ** and 1 P 4* seems to 
prove that this is the sense here. 

We may pass by fanciful theories such as that the 
passage refers to the preaching of Enoch regarded as an 
incarnation of the Messiah. The apocryphal Book of 
Enoch records preaching of punishment to fallen angels, 
but says nothing of a preaching of salvation to the souls 
of men. And the word ‘preached’ in 1 P 3‘» Implies 
preached the gospel. 

If it is asked why should only one set of sinners be 
mentioned, we may reply that they were typical sinners, 
whose fate, as Dr. Bigg shows (Com., ad loc.), was much 
questioned at the time when St. Peter wrote. There is 
some evidence that a belief was current in the Jewish 
schools to the effect that a lime of rei)entanc€ would be 
allowed to the sinners who perished in the Flood before 
the final judgment, W^e may hope for fresh light on the 
point from further research, and for the present may rest 
content wdth the interpretation which enables us to quote 
these passages in 1 P. as proving that moral distinctions 
exist in Hades, and that moral change is possible for 
moral beings there as here, unle.ss they sin against light. 

A. E. Burn. 

DESERT. — See WiLDERNEBfl. 

DESTROY (utterly). — See Ban. 

DEUEL . — Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 
7 «. 47 io*o)™Reuel, Nu (perhaps the original 
name). 

DEUTERONOBffY .— 1 . Structure, Origin, Influence. 

■'-The book consi.st.s of three s|>eecht*s (l«-4‘‘®, 5-26. 28, 
29*^-30*<') and two poems (chs. 32. 33), all of which are 
represented as having been uttered by Mo.ses on the 
plains of Moub before the crossing of Jordan, The 
slight narrative (chs. 27, 31. 34) i.s concerned mainly 
with the lu.Ht days of Moses. Chapters 1-3, however, 
contain an hi.storical sketch cast into the foYrn of a sptH'ch. 

Chs. 5-26. 2S‘'^« are a unity with a formal opening 
(444-49) and close (29‘); and this st*ction, apart from 
some later additioii.s, is homogeneous. Thus chs, 5-11 
elaborate those principles concerning Jahweh and His 
rcdatlon to His iH*ople which give a peculiar character 
to the Hebrew polity; chs. 12-26 develop these into a 
code of law ; 28''^* pronouneo.s blessings on obedience, 
curse.s on dlsobi‘<Iience. This section, it Is now agreed, 
was the Law-book found in the Temple in the 18th 
year of Josiah (b.c. 622-621), which formed the basis 
of the reform d(‘.scribed In 2 K 22 f. Thus Josiah 
abolished the high placc.s in Judah and Jenjsalern 
(22* »»), and confin<*(i legitimate worship to the sanctuary 
at Jeru.salem ; and this centralization of the cult is the 
dominating idea of Dt 5- 20. Again, Josiah purified the 
Jahwch-worship from baser elements, destroying the 
Asherah (2 K 23®, cf. IH 16**^ ) and the houses of 
sodomy (2 K 23*, cf. Dt 23‘*< ). His opposition to 
Idolatry was directed again.st the same forms a.s those 
denounced in Dent. (cf. the sun-worship, 2 K 23®- 
Dt 17*: and the worship of Milcom, 23'®- '*, Dt 1*2*'). 
The Passover, celebrated in his day at Jenisalem, is 
stated to have been uniq\ie (2 K 23*'» ); and Dent, 
forbids the celebration of the Pas.sover elsewhere than 
In Jerusalem (16®' ). The king abolished the sui>er- 
stltious means of learning the Divine will (2 K 23**), 
which Deut. forbids (18"" ). The demands of the 
Law-book and the performance of the king are parallel. 

It iS, however, a more difficult question how far the 
reforms which Josiah instituted in obedience to Deut, 
were new, and how far they were a return to older 
practices from which the nation had degenerated during 
the early monarchy. Three other codes can be dls- 
Mnguiahed In the Pentateuch, and a comparison of 


these with Deut. helps to determine its place in the 
development of Israel '.s religion. An examination of 
the social legislation in Deut. leads to the conclusion 
that it is later than the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20- 
23**), Though we are not justified in calling Deut. 
a deliberate expansion of this legislation, it certainly 
represents a more developed state of society, as is 
seen, e.g., in its numerous laws about contracts. And 
in one particular it controls the cult at a cardinal point 
which Exod. left vague; the * every place where Jahweh 
records his name* (Ex 20**) has become ‘the place 
which Jahweh shall choose to put his name there* 
(Deut. passim). When Deut. is compared with the 
Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26), the codes are seen to ^ 
framed for different purposes — Leviticus as a handbook 
for priests. Deut. as a layman’s manual. But their 
legislation is parallel. Compared with P, Deut. is 
earlier, for questions left uncertain in Deut. are decided 
in P. See further, art. Hexateuch. 

The few references In Deut. to events in Israel’s 
history bear out the conclusion thus reached, for they 
are dependent on JE, but show no acquaintance with 
P’s history. It is difficult, e.g., to explain the absence 
of Korah in Dt 11®, if the author read Nu 16 in its 
present form, where Korah from P has been woven 
into the early story. When chs. 1-3 (see below) are 
included in this scrutiny, they support the inference 
that Deut. was an Independent book, before P was 
incorporated with JE. 

There are further indications of the date at which 
this code w'as introduced. Thus Deut. insists throughout 
on one sanctuary, at which legitimate worship can be 
offered to Jahweh. 

The extent to which this dominates the code is not to 
be measured merely by the number of times the command 
is repeated. Older customs are recast in consequence of 
this change. The Passover alters its character from a 
family to a national festival (16®* ). A central tribunal is 
set up to replace the decisions at the local shrines (17** ), 
Asylums for the manslayer are needed (19*^, since the 
village altars where he once found safety (Ex 21'*) are 
abolished, etc. 

Now this was an innovation In Israel. Elijah, far 
from condemning the high places, is indignant at the 
sacrilege which has thrown down the altars of Jahweh 
(IK 19'®). When he leaves the polluted land to seek 
Jahweh, he makes his way not to Jerusalem, but to 
Horeb (contra.st Is 22' ). Hosea and Amo.s find much 
to condemn in the worship which was practised at 
Bethel and Dan, but never suggest that any worship 
offered at the.se shrines was ipso facto lllegiliraate. Yet 
these were the religious teachers of the nation. Deut., 
again, forbids the erection of pillars beside Jahweh’s 
altars (12** ); it is difficult to understand how Isaiah 
(19'®) could have associated a pillar with Jahweh- 
worship, had this law been accepted in his day. The 
w'orehip of the host of heaven — one of the few forms 
of idolatry specified in Deut. — is not mentioned till it 
receives severe blame from the prophets of the 7th 
cent. (Jer 8* 19'* 32”, Zeph 1*). But this Assyrian 
cult became a real danger to Israel's religion, when 
Mane.sseh came under Eastern Influences, 

Hezekiah is the first king of whom we learn that 
he attempted to remove the high places (2 K 18'*). 
Evidently, however, this was an unpopular step, for 
the Rabshakeh was able to appeal to the conservative 
instincts of the nation against a king who practised 
such questionable innovations (18®). What impelled 
Hezekiah was a religious, not a political, motive. The 
splendid monotheistic teaching of Isaiah carried with 
it the inference ‘One God, one sanctuary.’ Besides, 
the abuses which were associated with the local shrines 
compelled the religious leaders of the nation, who had 
been infiuenceft by the teaching of Hosea and Amos, 
to go to the root and abolish such w'orship altogether. 
The one means of purifying their worship was to sever 
It from the high places with their Canaanite associar 
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tiofiS. l*oIiticaI events helped them. The fall of 
N. Israel (b.c. 722) carried with it the condemnation 
of the worship which was practised there, and swept 
away the worshippers who were attached to it. The 
deliverance of Jerusalem from Stmnacherib threw a 
glory round the sanctuary of which Jahweh hati so 
signally vindicated the inviolability. Probably a body 
of reformers framed their code in Hezekiah’s later 
years. They did not create a new legislation, they 
recast and put a new si)irit into an older code. It 
would have been impossible to secure the acceptance 
of a brand-new code from a w hole people. 

Efforts have been made to break up Dt 5-26 into several 
section.s. and to trace their origin. These have not been very 
convincing: they have relied too much on a proof of 
difference of origin derived from the use of the singular or 
the plural number in forms of address to the people. But 
they have proved that t)lder elements aTul varied elements 
have been fused together into this Law-book. 

Under Manasseh there followed a strong reaction, 
w'hich resorted even to persecution. The reformers' 
Law-book w'as forgotten, the reformers themselves may 
have beim martyred. But the code it.self survived to 
be discovered under Josiab, and to become the basis 
of a pregnant reform. 

Opinion is divided as to whether chs. 1-3 are by 
tne hand which wrote the main work. The fact that 
In Moses is represented as speaking to men who 
had witnessed the Exodus, while in that generation 
is represented as dead, seems decisive that they are 
not. The chapters may have been added as an historical 
introduction to a separate edition of the code. The 
fact that their history is based on JE proves that this 
must have been early. 

Chapters 29 f. belong together, and are a later 
addition in view of new circumstances, viz., the prospect 
or the reality of exile. 

The Song (32^-*^), with its double introduction 
( 3116 . 22 . 30) and clOvSe (32^U, is a didactic poem, giving 
an interpretation of Israel’s entire history, and bearing 
traces of Influence from the Wisdom literature. It 
may date from the 7th cent, or the Exile. 

The Blessing (ch. 33) dates from a time when N. 
Israel in the flush of its vigour could anticipate further 
conquests .since Eastern Lsrael had regained part 
of its lost territorj-^ (v.’®). It may belong to the reign 
of Jeroboam ii. (n.c. 782-43), by whom the Syrians of 
Damascus were defeated. 

Ch. 27 is difficult to assign. It evidently breaks the 
connexion of 26 and 28, and as evidently is composite. The 
Levites in v.‘<ff- carry out what in v.'^ff the tribes are 
commission 3d to do, and there are no blessings uttered at 
all. There may be early elements in v.<® , but it is best 
to confess that the chapter is still a crux. 

2. Main principles. — (a) The fundamental principle 
of the book is the unitu of Jahweh, who is God of the 
whole earth (10'^), and who is more than the God of 
Israel, since He has relations to other nations apart 
from their relations to Israel (9^ 12^*). This carrie.s with 
it the consequence that idolatry is the supreme sin 
(614 i 72 ff. etc.). To avoid eviui the possibility of such 
a crime, intercourse v\ith other nations is severely 
restrained (7^® etc.), and older customs of w'orship are 
forbidden etc.). — (b) As He is God of the whole 

earth, Jahweh’.s tvill is the moral law', and in connexion 
with its requirements He rewards and punishes (cf. the 
teaching of Amos). As God of Israel, the fundamental 
principles of His relation to His people are also ethical. — 
(c) Yet Jahweh is not merely a lifeless moral principle 
or glorified code. His love to His people was shown, 
before they could prove any desert (9<^ etc.). He gave 
them their land — a gift they must not imagine them- 
selves to have merited ), Hence love is the supreme 
return for His love (6^^ etc., and cf. Hosea). Hence also 
there is room for worship and for prayer. Their cult, 
an expression of their loving gratitude, is to be joyous 
in character, not like the darker superstitions to which 


national disaster and foreign rites were making them Iti- 
cline (12‘* etc.), — (d) A religion, the heart of which la 
loving gratitude, naturally expresses itself in humanity 
towards all with whom men live, and even towards the 
lower animals (22‘f etc. etc.). A religion also with 
so .strong a sen.se of the Divine i>ersonality brings 
with it respect for human personality ). — (e?) As 

personal and loving, Jahweh can and does reveal Him- 
self. Through His self-revelation He is the historic 
God of Israel. This is emphasized in contrast with tiie 
baaliin, w^ho, as gods of f'anaan, had no historic connexion 
with Israel. Jahweh has made known Himself and HU 
will by the deeds He lias wrouglit for and among His 
people. (Hence it was a right instinct w'liicli le<l to the 
addition of chs. 1- 3 with their record of Jahweh’s past 
guidance.) — (/) This element enters now into the cult. 
It gives fresh historic associations to the national 
festivals and weds them to tlie great events of their 
past. See especially ch. 26, vvliere ail Israel’s past i» 
made to enter into the worship of tlie individual Israelite, 
and where also emphasis is laid on the truth tliat tlie 
fruits of the land are not from the baalim, but fron. 
Jahweh’s bounty (cf. Hos 2“). — (g) Such a religion, 
with its strong sense of the historic unity of God’s 
dealings with His nation, and its conviction of the 
rea.sonableness of Goil’s demands, can and ouglit to be 
taught. Ciiildren are to liavc it explained to them 
(66f. 1119); and means are to be u.sed to bring it to 
men’s thoughts daily (6* lU®). Most of the outward 
observances are thus brought into connexion w'lth 
great vivifying principles, so that tliis cwle becomes 
the finest illustration of an effort made to bring religious 
principles home to a nation in its (‘iitire work and life. 

A. C. Welch. 

DEVIL. — The word came into English from Greek 
either directly or tlirough its Latin transliteration. 
Used with the definite article, its original meaning was 
that of the accuser or traducer of men (see Satan), 
whence it .soon came to denote the supreme spirit of 
evil, the personal tempter of man and enemy of God. 
With the irulf'flnite article it stands for a malignant 
being of supertiuman nature and {lowers, and represents 
the conception expressed by the (Greeks in the original 
of our term ‘demon.’ At first tin* idea of malignancy 
was not necessarily a.ssooiate<l with the.se beings, some 
being regarderl as harmless and otluTs as wielding even 
benign influence: but gradually they were con.sidered 
as ofierating exclusively in the sphere of mischief, and as 
needing to be guarded against by magic rites or religious 
observ'ances. 

1. Earlier conceptions.-- Jewish demonology must 
be trar«‘d back to primitive anrl pre-Mosaic times, 
when both a form of animism was present in a belief 
in the iU-disi)osed activity of the spirits of the deatl, 
and a variety of place.s and objects were suppo.sed 
to be rentiered sacred by the occupation, permanent 
or temiiorary, of some .superhuman power. Of these 
views only traces are to be found in the earliest parts 
of Scripture, and the riper development of later ages 
may fairly be ascribed to foreign, and eKp<‘cially Bab. 
and Greek, influence.s. That certain animals were 
believed to be endowed with demonic power app<‘ars 
from Gn 3‘■'^ though here the sen>ent itwdf Is repre- 
sented as demonic, and not yet as possessed by an evil 
spirit (Wis 2^, lio 162®). x\ith the ‘he-goats’ or 
satyrs (Lv 17^, 2 Ch lU*, Is IS*' 34»U, which were 
evidently regarded as a kind of demon, though without 
the rich accompaniments of the Greek conception. 
Their home was the open field or wilderne.s8, where 
Azazel was supposed to dwell (Lv 16«^ ), and whither 
one of the birds used in cleansing cases of leprosy was 
let go to carry back the disease (Lv 14’ »>). On the 
contrary, the roe.sand the hinds of the field (Ca 2’ 3‘) seem 
to have been thought of as faun-like spirits, for whose 
aid a lover might hopefully plead. Under Bab. In- 
fluence the spirit W'as conceived as abstracted from any 
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▼ialble form, and as still capable of inflicting injury; 
hence the need of protection against ‘the destroyer’ 
of Ex 12**. In Greek thought tliere took place a de- 
velopment partly parallel. The word used by Hesiod 
for the biesse;d soul of a hero becomes with Plato an 
abstract inlluenre sometimes beneheent and iielpful, 
but emerges in the orators and tragedians as descrii)tive 
of baleful genii, who bring misfortune and even revel 
in cruelty. 

2. Later Judaism. — Under tliese various influences 
the demonology of later Judaism became somewhat 
elaborate. The conception of demon or devil wa.s used 
to embrace three species of existences. (1) It included 
the national deities, concei^'ed as fallen, but not always 
as stripped of all power (Ex I2‘*, Is 19' 24*', cf. 14‘*). 
(2) It covered such of the angels as were thought to 
have been once attendants upon the true Go<l, but to 
have fallen (2 P 2^, Jude ®, Ethiop. Enoch chs. 6. 7). 
For a variety of personal .spirits were interposed between 
God as mediating agencie.s according to Bab. and Persian 
views, or, according to the strict Jewish view, as ministers 
of His will. (3) To these were added — a survival with 
mo<li titration of tli(‘ primitive animism — the .si)iritsof the 
wicked dead (Jo.<e])hus, Ant. viii. ii. 5, liJ vii. vi. 3), 
who were supposed to haunt the tombs, or at least to 
cause the m(*n they posse.s.st^d to do .so (Mt 8*"). The 
devils of later Ju(lai.sm accordingly are thought of as 
invisible spirits, to whom every ill, phy.si(^al or moral, 
was attribut(*(l. Their relation to <lo<l was one of 
Q'Mn.vi-indejH'ndence. At times they do His bidding 
and are the ministers of His wrath, but in this sense 
are not chisst^d in Scripture as devils; c.f/., the demon 
of pestilence is the destroying angel or even ‘the angel 
of the Lord* (2 S 24'6, 2 K l\r^. Is 37». Ps 78^«). Yet 
they were thought to reside in the lower world in an 
organized kingdom of their own (Jol> 18'L cf. Hev 9“, 
Ethiop. Enoch r>4«, Mt 12*^ tliough the kingdom is 
not entirely outside the sovereign rule of Jehovah, who 
is the f.orci of all spirits and of the ahys.s in which they 
dwell (Enoch 40. l)t 32**. Job 11\ Ps 139«, Lk 1(J*U. 

3. In the NT. In the perio<l of tlie NT the belief 
in devils as spirits, evil and innumerable, was general 
amongst the nations, whether Jewish or Gentile; but 
in JesJis and 1 lis di.sci pies the cruder feat ures of t he belief, 
such as the grotest]uenes.s of the functions as.signe(l 
to these sturits in the lit<T.Hture of the second century, 
do not apiH-ar. The wrilens of the Gosj:>el.s were in this 
respect not much in advance of their <'onterniK>raries, 
anci for Jesus Him.self no theory of accommodation to 
current beliefs can be su.stained. The Fourth Gospel is 
comparatively free from the demonic element. Posses- 
sion i.s thrice, alluded to (7*® 8^“ 10*«) as a suggested 
explanation of (’hri.st's work and intluence; but evil 
generally is traced back rather to the activity of the 
devil when* *a devil’ is not a <iemon, but the word 
is uwd metaphorically much as ‘Satan’ in Mt 16**, 
Jn 13* **), whose .subordinates fall into the background. 
The. Synoptics, esiwcially Lk., abound in references to 
demons, who are conceived, not as evil Influences resting 
upon or wmrking within a man, but as r>er.sonal spirits 
besetting or t‘ven pos.sessing him. The demon was said 
to enter into a man (I.k S*") or certain animals (Mt 8**), 
and to pas.s out (Mt 17‘N Lk or be ca.st out (Mt 9«). 
This demoniacal posH(‘Ssion is referred to as the cau.se 
of variou.s diseases, the cases being preponderantly 
such as exhibit symptoms of psychical disease in associ- 
ation with phy.sical (.see PoHSKHaioN). St. Paul and 
the other writers in the NT evidently shared the views 
underlying the Synoptics. Possession so called is a 
familiar phenomenon to them, as it continued to be in 
the early years of the Church, though tliere is a marked 
disposition towards the Johannine view of a central 
lource of evil. St. Paul sjMmks of doctrines emanating 
from devils (1 Ti 4'. w here the word should not be taken 
metaphorically). The devils of 1 Co 10*® were demi- 
gods or deposed idola St. James recognizes the exist- 


ence of a number of devils (2*®), whose independence 
of God is not complete. The Apocalypse (9*® 16^* 18*) 
similarly speaks of a diverse and manifold activity, 
though again its derivation from a common source is 
frequent. In all these books the conception of devils 
seems to be giving way to that of the devil; the former 
gradually lose any power of initiative or free action, and 
become the agents of a great spirit of evil behind them. 

In the OT this process has advanced so far that the 
personal name Satan (wh. see) is used in the later books 
with some freedom, Asmodseus occurring in the same 
sense in To 3* i*. But in the NT the process is com- 
plete, and in every part the devil appears as a personal 
and almost sovereign spirit of evil, capable of such 
actions as cannot he explained away by tlie application 
of any theory of poetic or dramatic personification. 
It is he who tempted Christ (Mt , Lk 4*® ), and in the 
parables sow'ed the tares (Mt 13*®) or snatched up 
the good seed (Lk 8'*; cf. ‘the evil one’ of Mt 13'®); 
and for him and iiis angels an appropriate destiny is 
pH'pared (Mt 25^' ). According to Jn., the devil prompted 
the treason of Judas (13*), and is vicious in his lusts, 
a liar and a murderer (8<^), a sinner in both nature and 
a< t (1 Jn 3* ‘®). He prolong.s the tribulation of the 
faitlifui who do not yield to him (Eev 2'“); after his 
great fall (12®) he is goaded by defeat into more 
venomous activity (v.'*), but eventually meets his 
doom (20'®). Jude ® preserves the tradition of a 
IM^rsonal encounttrr with Michael; and St. Peter repre- 
s«*nts the devil as prowling about in search of prey 
(IP 5*), the standing adversary of man, baffled by 
Jesus (Ac 10*»). 'lu St. James (4’) the devil is an 
antagonist wlio upon resistance takes to flight. If 
‘son of the devil’ (Ac 13'®) is metaphorical, St. Paul 
considers his snare (1 Ti 3*, 2 Ti 2*®) and his wiles (Eph 6") 
real enough. To give opportimily to the devil (Eph 
4**) may lead to a share in ids condemnation (1 Ti 3®). 
Death is his n^alrn (He 2'L Wis ?»<), and not a part of 
the original Divine order; though not inflicted at hia 
pleasure, he make.s it subservient to his purposes, and 
in its spiritual sense it becomes the fate of those who 
accept his rule. Such language, common to all the 
writers, and pervading the whole NT, allows no other 
conclusion than that the forces and spirits of evil were 
conceived as gathered up into a personal head and 
centre, whose authority they recognized and at whose 
bidding they moved. 

This opinion is confirmed by the representation of 
the devil's relation to men and to God, and by many 
phras<‘s in which he is referred to under other names. 
He is the moral adversary of man (Mt 13*®, Lk 10*®. 
Eph 4**, 1 P 5*), acting, according to the OT, with 
the permission of God (cf. Job 1®-'*). though with an 
assiduity that shows the function to be congenial; 
but in the NT with a power of origination that is recog- 
nized, if watched and restrained. Hence he is called 
the ‘tempter’ (Mt 4*, 1 Th 3®), and the ‘accuser’ of 
those who listen to his solicitation (Rev 12'®). In 
hindering and harming men he stands in antithesis to 
Christ (2 Co 6'®), and hence is fittingly termed the evil 
and injurious one (Mt 6'* 13'®, Jn 17'®, Eph 6‘®, 2 Th 3*, 
1 Jn 2'*'- 3‘* 5'*' — but in some of these passages it is 
op<*n to contend that the word is not personal). Bent 
upon maintaining and spreading evil, he begins with 
the seduction of I^ve (2 Co 11*) and the luring of men 
to doom (Jn 8^'). Death being thus brought by him 
into the world (Ro 5'*, Wis 2*<), by the fear Oi it he 
keeps men in bondage (He 2''*). He entices men to 
sin (1 Co 7®), as he enticed Jesus, though with better 
success, places every woful obstacle in the way of their 
trust in Christ (2 Co 4<), and thus seeks to multiply 
‘the sons of disobedience’ (Eph 2*), w-ho may be rightly 
called his children (1 Jn 3'®). In the final apostasy 
his methods are unchanged, and his hostility to every- 
thing good in man becomes embittered and insatiable 
<2 Th 2»^ . Rev 207* ). 
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In regard to the devil’s relation to God. the degree 
of independenoe and personal initiative is less in the OT 
than in the NT, but nowhere is there anything like the 
exact co-ordination of the two. The representation is 
not that of a dualism, but of the revolt of a subordinate 
though superhuman power, patiently permitted for 
a time for wise purposes and then peremptorily put 
down. In Job !• the devil associates himself with ‘ the 
sons of God,' and yet is represented as not strictly 
classed with them ; he has the right of access to heaven, 
but his activity is subject to Divine consent. Another 
stage is marked in 1 Ch 21^ where the statement of 
2 S 24» is modified as though the devil worked in com- 
plete and unshackled opposition to God. In the Book 
of Enoch he i.s the ruler of a kingdom of evil, over which 
kingdom, however, the Divine sovereignty, or at least 
suzerainty, stands. The NT preserves the conception 
in most of its parts. God and the devil are platted in 
antithesis (Ja 4^); so ‘the power of darkness’ and ‘the 
kingdom of the Son of his love’ (Col 1«). as though the 
two were entirely distinct. The devil is the prince 
and personal head of the demons (Mk 3“). According 
to Jn., he is ‘the prince of this world’ (12*‘). and Jesus 
is contrasted with him (8**- « 18“), and outside the 
sphere of his infiuence (14*®). St. Paul expresses similar 
views; the devil is 'the god of this world’ or age (2 Co 
4 *), ‘the prince of the power of the air’ (Eph 2*), ruling 
over the evil spirits who are located in the sky or air 
(Lk 10^*, Rev 12»; cf. ‘heavenly places,’ Eph 6‘*), 
and who are graded in orders and communities much 
like the spirits of good (Eph 1*‘). The dualism is so 
imperfect that Christ has but to speak and the demons 
recognize His superior authority. He is the stronger 
(Lk 11“), and can even now, under the limitations of 
the moral probation of men, frustrate the devil’s designs 
(Lk 22“), and destroy his works (1 Jn 3«), and will 
eventually bring him to nought (He 2‘«). Already 
the triumph is assured and partially achieved (Jn 
1 Jn 4^), and Christians share in it (Ro 16*®). It be- 
comes complete and final at the Parousia (1 Co 15*®, 
Ps 110*). 

The personality of the devil must consequently be 
regarded as taught by Scripture. He is not conceived 
as the original or only source of evil, but as its supreme 
I>er8onal representative. His existence, like that of evil 
itself, may be ascribed to the permissive will of God, 
with analogous limitations in each case. The psychical 
researches of recent years have tended to confirm the 
belief in spiritual existences, good and bad, and thereby 
to reduce a fundamental difficulty, which would other- 
wise attach also in a degree to the belief in the Holy 
Spirit. And the tradition of a revolt and fall of angels 
has this in its favour, that it fits In with the belitd in 
devils and the devil, and provides a partially intelligible 
account of circumstances under which such a belief 
might take shape. It supplies the preceding chapters 
in the history, and enables the career to be traced 
from the first stage of moral choice through the process 
of hardening of purpose and increasing separation from 
God to the appropriate abyss at the close. The devil 
thus becomes a type of every confirmed evil-doer; and 
the patience and the righteousness of God are alike 
exemplified. R. W. Moss. 

DEVOTED .—See Ban. 

DEW. — The process whereby dew is formed is en- 
hanced in Eastern countries like Palestine, where the 
surface of the ground and the air in contact therewith 
are highly heated during the daytime, but where at 
night, and particularly under a cloudless sky, the heat 
of the ground is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in the air 
then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender herb,* and some- 
times so copiously as to sustain the life of many plants 
which would otherwise perish during the rainless season; 
or even, as in the case of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of 


wool (Jg 6*»). Deprivation of dew. as well as of rain 
becomes a terrible calamity in the East. On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in the impreca- 
tion called down by David on the mountains of Gilbog 
(2 S 1*‘); and in the curse pronounced on Ahab and his 
kingdom by Elijah (1 K 17‘), as also by the prophet 
Haggai on the Jews after the Restoration (Hag l‘») 
owing to their unwillingness to rebuild the Temple. 
In the Book of Job the formation of dew is pointed to 
as one of the mysteries of nature insoluble by man 
(Job 38*“): but in Pr. it is ascribed to the omniscience 
and power of the Lord (Pr 320 ). Dew is a favourite 
emblem in Scripture: (a) riclmess and fertility (Gn 27**, 
Dt 33*’); (6) refreshing and vivifying effects (Dt 32*, 
Is 18*); (c) stealth (2 S 17**) ; (d) inconstancy (Hos 6* 13’); 
(c) the young warriors of the Messianic king (Ps IK)*). 

DIADEM. — See Crown, and Dress, § 6. 

DIAL (2 K ‘20**, Is 38*). — The Heb. word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 20**, 1 K 10*®), and is so ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20*-“. Is 38*: 
AV ‘degrees’). The ‘steps’ referred to doubtless 
formed part of some kind of .sun-clock. According to 
Herod, ii. 109, the Babylonians were Iht? inventors of 
the polos or concave dial, the gnomon, and the division 
of the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be regarded as a 
result of his intercourse with the A.ssyrians (2 K 16*°® ), 
but it is uncertain what kind of clock i.s intended. See 
also art. Time. 

DIAMOND.- -See Adamant, and Jewei^ and 
Precious Stones. 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. — This name is really 
erroneous, and it is unfortunate that it has become 
popularized beyond po.ssibility of correction. The 
godde.ss meant is Artemis. There were two conceptions of 
Artemis in ancient times: (3) the Greek maiden hunt- 
ress, sister of Apollo; to thi.s conception eorrespondj 
the Italian I!>iana; (2) the moth(T-godfies.s. the emblem 
of fertility, the fountain of nourishment, an Anatolian 
divinity, who was Grecized under the name of Artemis: 
this is the goddess referred to in Acts, and she has 
nothing to do with Diana, representing in fact a contrary 
Idea. While Artemis (Diana) was represented in art 
attired as a huntress, with the bow and arrows, the 
Anatolian Artemis was reprf;sented with many breasts 
imultimammia), and sometimes in company with two 
stags. In this form she wa-si worsliipp<‘d over the whole 
of Lydia, before Greeks ever settled there, and the 
same divine power of reproduction was worsliipped 
under other names over most of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The rude idol preserved in her chief temple 
at Ephesus was said to have fallen from heaven (this 
is the real meaning of Ac 19”), a not uncommon idea 
in ancient times, which suggests that such images were 
sometimes meteoric stones. The chief priest, who bore 
a Persian title, had under him a large company of 
priestesses. There was also a large body of priests, 
each appointed for a year, who seeni to have been city 
officials at the same time, and other bodies of ministers. 
The ritual was of the abominable character which it 
might be expected to have. The epithet ‘great* 
(Ac 19**) is proved by inscriptions to have been charac- 
teristically applied to the goddess, and the exclamation 
In Acts may have been really an invocation. The silver 
shrines (Ac 19”) were small representations of the 
goddess within her shrine purchased by the rich. The 
poor bought them in terra-cotta or marble. Both 
classes derlicated them as ofTerings to the goddess, in 
whose temple they would be hung up. When the 
accumulation became too great, the priests cleared 
them away throwing the terra-cotta or marble ones 
onto the nibbish heap, or into a hole, but securing 
the others for the melting-pot. All those which survive 
are naturally in terra-cotta or marble. The goddesf 
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oad MO many worshippers (Ac 19*’) that the manu> 
facture of such silver shrines was very profitable. 

A. SOUTER. 

DIASPORA. —See Dispersion. 

DIBLAH. — An unknown place mentioned by Ezekiel 
(6‘<). A variant (prob. correct) reading Is Riblah (wh. 
sec;. 11. A. S. Macalister. 

DIBLAIM.— 'The father of Gomer, Hosea’s wife (Hos 
1*). See Hosea. 

DIBON. — 1. A city east of the Dead Sea and north of 
the Arnon, in the land whicn, before the coming of the 
Israelites, Sihon, king of the Amorites, had taken from 
a former king of Moab (Nu 21“- *®). The Israelites 
dispossessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 13*- >’). but the city Dibon is mentioned 
among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 32* **), 
hence the name Dibon*gab by wliich it is once called 
(Nu 33«). The children of Israel were not able to retain 
possession of the land, and in the time of Isaiah Dibon 
is reckoned among the cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 16* 
Dimon is suppos<jd to be a modified form of Dibon, 
adopted in order to resemble more closely the Heb. 
wonl for blood (darn), and support the play on words in 
that verse. The modern name of the town is Dhiban, 
about half an hour N, of * Ara‘ ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is a dreary and featureless ruin 
on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired notoriety in 
consequence of the discovery there of the Moabite Stone. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s time by 
some of the children of Judah (Neh 1 1“). Perhaps it is 
the same as Dimonaii (Jos 15“) among the southernmost 
cities of Judah. 

DIBRI.— A Danite, grandfather of the blasphemer 
who was stoned to death (Lv 24“). 

DIOTIONARIES. — 1. Of the Bible. —Francis Roberts, 
C'lavis Bibliorum (1675): Kitto, Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature* (3 vols. 1862); Fairbairn, Imperial Bible 
Dictionary (1864-66; new ed. 1888); Smith, Diet, of 
Bible (3 vols., ISOO-fiS), 2nd ed. of vol. 1. only (1899), 
also Concise Bible Diet, and Smaller Bible Diet.; R. 
Hunter, Concise Bible Diet. (Cassell, 1894); M. G. Easton, 
Bible Diet. (Nelson, 1894); J. Eadie, Biblical Cyclopedia 
(new ed. by Sayc.e, 1901); C. R. Barnes, People's Bible 
Encyc. (New York and Lond. 1900); J. D. Davis, Diet, 
of the Bible (Philod. 1898); SchafI, Rdigioue Encyclo- 
pedia, or Dictionary of Biblical History, etc., based 
on Herzog’s PllE (3 vols., T, & T. Clark, 1883); 
M‘ Clintock-Strong, Cyclopcedia of Biblical, Theological, 
and Eccles. Literature (10 vols. and 2 vols. suppl.. 
New York. 1871-1887); Herzog, Realencyklopddie f. 
protest. Theoi. und Kirche (18 vols., 1877-88; newed. by 
Hauck, 1896 ff.); Zeller, Bibl. HandwOrterbuch illustriert 
(1893); Riehra, Handwbrterbuch des bibl. Altertums* 
(2 vols., 1893); Vlgoroux, Diet, de la Bible (1895 ff.); 
Hamburger, Realencyklopddie f. Bibd und Talmud 
(2 vols. and 3 supplements, 1875, 1892); Guthe, Kurzes 
Bibdwbrtcrbuch (1903): Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols., 
1901-06); Cheyne A Black, Encyclopcedia Biblica (4 
vols., 1899-1903); Hastings, Dictionary of the RiUe 
(4 vols. with extra vol. and Indexes, T. A T. Clark, 
1898-1904), also Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
(2 vols., 1906-08). 

2. Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac.— (o) Gescnlus. The- 
saurus Phdologicus Critievs Lingure He^. et Chald. Vet. 
Test. (1829-42), al 80 /)ea:?con Manuale, tr. by E. Robinson 
(1836) and subsequently, with additions and correc- 
tions from the author's Thesaurus and other works, 
by 8. P. Tregelles (Bagster), Gesenius’ Handwifrterbuch, 
In Verblndung mit A. Socin und H. Zimraern, bearbeitet 
von P. Buhl, 13th ed. 1899; B. Davidson, Analytical 
Heb. Lexicon (do.); Fuerst, Heb. and Chald. Lex. to 
the OT, tr. by S. Davidson (Williams A Norgatc); 
Siegfrled-Stade, Heb. Wbrterbuch turn AT (Leipzig, 
1893); Brown-Diiver-Brlggs, Hd>. Lex. to OT (Oxford, 


1906). (6) Levy, Neukeh. und Chald. Wbrterbuch ubet 

die Talmudim und Midraschim (4 vols., 1875-89); 
G. Dalman, Ararn.-Neuheb. Wbrterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud und Midrasch (1901). (c) Roediger, Chresio- 

mathia Syriaca (1868); R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus (continued by Margoliouth, 1879-1901); also 
A Compendious Syriac Diet., by J. Payne Smith 
{Mrs. Margoliouth] (Oxf. 1903); C. Brockelmann, Lex. 
Syriacum (T. A T. Clark. 1896). 

3. Greek (esp. NT). — Liddell-Scott, Oreek-English 
Lexicon; Robinson, Greek and English Lexicon of the 
NT; Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lex. of NT Greek* 
(T. A T. Clark), 3rd Germ. ed. 1881-1883; Analytical 
Gr. Lex. to NT (Bagster); Grlmra-Thayer, Greek-English 
Lex. of the NT, being Grimm-Wilke’s Claris NT revised 
and enlarged by Thayer (T, A T. Clark, 1888). Deiss- 
mann has a I.^x. in hand. 

Of the Dictionaries named above, the foil, are most 
accurate and up to date — (a)BiBLE: Cheyne and Black. 
Encyc. Biblica; Hastings, Diet, of the Bible, Diet, d) 
Christ and the Gospds, and the present work, (h) 
Hebrew, etc.: Brown-Dri ver-Brlggs, Heb. Ler. ; Dalman, 
Ararn.-Neuheb. Wbrterbuch; Margoliouth, Compend. Syr. 
Diet., or Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. (c) Greek: Cremer, 
Biblico-Theological Lex. of NT. ; Thayer. Oreek-Eng. Lex. 
of NT. W. F. Adeney and J. S. Banks. 

DIDRAOHBIA, Mt 17“ in marg. of EV; AV has 
‘tribute money,* RV correctly ‘half-shekel.' See 
Monet, J 7. 

DIDTMUS. — See Thomas. 

DEBT. — In AV, apart from Sir 30», where it signifies 
‘food,’ this word occurs only In Jer 52*<, where RV has 
the more correct ‘allowance,’ i.e. of food, as AV in the 
parallel passage 2 K 25*o. In Jer 40* the same word is 
rendered ‘victuals,’ but RVm ‘allowance.’ 

DIKLAH. — The name of a son of Joktan (Gn 10*’. 
1 Ch 1**), probably representing a nation or community. 
The names immediately preceding and following Diklah 
give no clue to its identification. 

DILAN (Jos A town of Judah, in the same 

group with Lachish and Eglon. The site is unknown. 

DILL. — See Anise. 

DIMNAH. — A I.,e\1tical city in Zebulun (Jos 21**). 
The name is possibly a cop.>ist's error forRinunoD (cf. 
1 Ch 6“ Jos 19>»). 

DIMON, DIHONAH.— See Dibon. 

DINAH. — The daughter of Jacob by Leah, and sister 
of Simeon and Levi, according to Gn 30*». 

This verse appears to have been inserted by a late redactor 
perhaps the one who added the section Gn 46* *’ (cf. v.**). 
Nothing is said in 29*^-30** , where the birth stories 

of Jacob’s children are given, of other daughters of Jacob; 
but 37** (J) and 46’ (P) speak of ‘all his aaughtera.’ P. 
moreover, clearly distinguishes between his daughters 
and his 'daughters -in -law.’ 

In Gn 34 wc have a composite narrative of the seizure 
of Dinah by the Hivite prince, Shechem, the son of 
Ilarnor. The probable remnants of J’s story make 
it appear that the tale, as it was first told, was a very 
simple one. Shechem took Dinah to his house and 
cohabited with her, and her father and brothers resented 
the defilement. Shechem, acting on his own behalf, 
proposed marriage, promising to accept any conditions 
of dower her fatherland brothers might impose. The 
marriage took place, and afterwards her full brothers 
Simeon and Levi, slew Shechem and took Dinah out 
of his house. Jacob rebuked them for this, because 
of the vengeance it was liable to bring upon his house. 
Jacob thinks only of consequences here. If, as is 
generally supposed, Gn 49*®- refers to this act, the 
reprimand administered was based by him not upon 
the dread of consequences, but upon the turpitude (A 
a cruel revenge. 

The remaining verses of ch. 84 make Hamor spokev* 
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man for bis eon. He not only offered generously to 
make honourable anieiids for Shechem’s misconduct, 
but also propose<l a mutual covenant of general inter- 
course, including th<; amnubium, Jacob and Ills sons see 
their opimrtunity for revenge, and refuse, except upon 
the one condition that all tlie males of the city be cir- 
cumcised. When, as a result, the latter were unable to 
defend themselves, all the sons of Jacob fell upon them 
with the sword, sparing only the women and children, 
whom they took captive with the spoil of the city. 
The words ‘two of’ and ‘Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s 
brethren’ in v.*® are interpolated (cf. v.'*). Tliis 
story is clearly an elaboration of the earlier form, despite 
its one or two more antique touches, and suggests, 
moreover, the spirit at work in Ezra’s marriage reforms. 

The story, like many others, introduced as episodes in 
the family histop^ of Jacob, should probably receive a 
tribal interpretation. Simeon and Levi are tribes. Dinah 
was perhaps a small Israelite clan, according to the tradi- 
tions closely related to Simeon and Levi; according to 
the name, possibly more closely to Dan. Schechem, the 
prince, is the eponymous hero of the city of that name. 
Hamor is the name of the Hivite clan in possession of the 
city. The weak Israelite clan, having become detached 
from the related tribes, was overpowered by the Canaanite 
inhabitants of Shechem and incorporated. Simeon and 
Levi, by a wilily plotted and unexpected attack, hoped to 
effect its deliverance. They were momentarily successful, 
and inflicted a severe blow upon the Shechemites; but 
their temerity cost them their tribal existence. A counter- 
attack of the Canaanites resulted immediately in the deci- 
mation of the tribe, and finally in the absorption of their 
remnants into the neighbouring tribes. The Dinah clan 
disappeared at the same time. James A. Chaio. 

DINAITES (Ezr 4®). — A people settled in Samaria by 
Osnappar (le. probably Ashurbanipal). They have 
been variously identified with the Da-ja^ni, a tribe of 
western Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 
piieser i.; and with the inhabitants of Dcinaver, a 
Median city, or of Din-Sharru near Susa. The last view 
seems the most probable. 

DINHABAH.— The capital city of king Bela in Edom 
(Gn 3632—1 Ch D3). There is some doubt as to its 
identific-ation. Possibly it is Thenib, E.N.E. from 
Heshbon. 

DINNER. — See Meals, § 2. 

DIONTSIA. — A fea.st in honour of Dionysus, another 
name of the god Bacchus (2 Mac 6^), He was the god 
of tree-life, but especially of the life of the vine and its 
oroduce. The festival celebrated the revival of the 
drink-giving vine after the deadness of winter. It was 
accompanied by orgiastic excesses, themselves at once 
emblematic of. and caused by, the renewed fertility of 
the soil. The most famous festivals of Dionysus, four 
in all, were held in Attica at various periods of the 
year, corresponding to the stages in the life of the vine, 
the Antkesteria, the Lencea, the I.,es8er and the Greater 
Dionysia. The Le.sser Dionysia was a vintage festival 
held In the country in December; the Greater Dionysia 
was held in the city, and it was in connexion with this 
that the tragedies and comedies were produced in the 
theatre of Dionysus. Attendance at these plays was 
an act of worship. In 2 Mac 6^ we are told that 
Antiochus compelled the Jews to attend a festival of 
Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy, a plant sacred to the 
god. A. SOUTER. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE.— A member of 
the University Court of the Areopagus at Athens 
(Ac 17**), converted by St. Paul. The writings ascribed 
to Dionysius are of a much later date. He is by some 
identified with St. Denys of France. 

A. J. Maclean. 

DIONYSUS. — One of the various names applied to 
the god who is most commonly called BacchtiB. It is 
probable that, to begin with, he was a god of vegetation 
in general, but as time went on he became identified 
With the vine exclusively. It is supposed that this 


specialization originated in Thrace. Later still, the 
worship, under Assyrian and Babylonian influence, 
took the form of mysteries, like that of Dcmeter. the 
goddess of bread. Mythology speaks of a triumphal 
journey taken by the god in India. His worship was 
widely disseminated over Greek lands, and it was 
assumed that the Jews would have no objection to it 
(2 Mac 6^ 14“). Ptolemy Philopator al.so attempted to 
force the worship of Dionysus, the god of his family 
upon the Jews (3 Mac 2®®). A. Souteb. 

DIOSOORINTHIUS. — See Time. 

DIOSCURI (HVm), or The Twin Brothers (RV), or 
Castor and Pollux (AV). — The sign or figurefiead of 
the Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Malta (Ac 28“), perhaps one of those employed to bring 
corn to Rome. The Twins {Gemini) were the pro- 
tectors of sailors; in mythology they were sons of Zeus 
and liOda, and were placed in the sky as a con.slellatlon 
for their brotherly love. A. J. Maclean. 

DI0TREPHES.~A person, otherw'is<^ unknown, w'ho 
is introduced in 3 John (vv,*- i®) as ambitious, resisting 
the w’riter's authority, and standing in the way of the 
hospitable recei)tion of brethren who visited the Church. 

DIPHATH occurs in RV and AVin of 1 Ch 1*. but it is 
practically certain that AV Riphath (wh. see) is the 
correct reading. 

DISALLOW.-l P 2^, ‘a living stone, disallowed in- 
deed of men, but chosen of God'; 2^, ‘the stone which 
the buiblers disallowed.’ The Eng. word means 
emphatically disovmed, as in the AV heading to 1 8 29. 
‘David, marching with the Philistines, is di.sallowed by 
their princes.’ RV gives ‘rejected,’ as the same Gr. 
verb is rendered in Mt 21«. Mk H®*, Lk 17*3. But In 
Nu 3()3- * “ ‘disallow’ rnean.s no more than disapjyrcn^e, 
as in Barlowe’s Dialogue, p. K3, ‘ye can not fynde that 
they be dysalow'ed of God, but rather approved.’ 

DISCIPLES. — In the ancient world every teacher had 
his company of disciples or learners. The Greek philos- 
ophers and the Jewi.sh Rabbis had thei.'s. and John 
the Baptist had his (Mk 2‘“ ‘the disciples of John and 
the di.seiples of the Pharisees’; cf. Jn 1». Ml 14**). In 
like manner Jesus had His diH(‘iples. The term had 
two applications, a wider and a narrower. It denoted 
(1) all who believed in Him, though they remained 
where He had found them, pursuing their former avo<‘a- 
tions, yet rendering no small .service to His ca\JS€* by 
confe.s.sing their allegiance and testifying to His 
grace (cf. Lk 19”, Jn 4» «« «-). (2i The inner 

circle of the Twelve, whom He called ‘ Apo.stles,’ and 
whom He required to forsake their old lives and follow 
Him whitliersoever He went, not merely tlmt they might 
strengthen Him by their sympathy (ef. Lk 22*M, but 
that they might aid Him in His ministry (Mt 9” 10' •), 
and, above all, that they might he trained by dally 
intercourse and discipline to carry forward the work 
after He was gone. These w'ere ‘the disciples’ par 
exreltence (Mt 10' 12' 15» «. Mk H**. Lk H<*. Jn 11» 
12* 16'*- *®). See also Apostles. Davio Smith. 

DISCOVER. — In AV ‘discover’ is used In some 
obsolete meanings. 1 . To uncover, make to he seen, as 
Knox, Hist. p. 250. ’who rashly discov**ring himself in 
the Trenches, was shot in the head.’ So Ps 29», ‘The 
voice of the l.»ord . . . discovereth the forests,’ and 
other passages. 2, To durlosr, as Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives, II. ii. 190, ‘ I shall discover a thing to you.' So 
Pr 25®, ‘discover not a secret to another,’ etc. 3. To 
descry, get sight of, as Ac 21*, ‘ When we had discovered 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’; 27” ‘they dis- 
covered a certain creek.’ 

DISCUS. — S<ie Games. 

DISEASE. —See Medicine. 

DISH.— See Charger; House, { 9; Meals, § 6; ftiM) 
Tabernacle, § 5 (a). 
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D18HAN.— A son of Seir, Gn 36** «• 1 Ch 1«- «. 

DISHCK.— 1. A son of Seir (Gn 36«» 1 Ch 1>»). 2. 
A son of Anah and grandson of Seir (Gn 36'*, cf. v.»»=» 
1 Oh Dishon should also be read for MT Dishan in 
Gn36*). Dishan and D<slion are, of course, not individual 
names, but the e pony ms of Horite clans. Tiieir exact 
location is a matter of uncertainty. 

DISPERSION.— The name (Gr. Diaspora) given to 
the Jewish communities outside Palestine (2 Mac 1”, 
Jn 7*, Ja V, 1 P 1'). It is uncertain when the estab- 
lishment of these non-Palestinian communities began. 
It appears from 1 K 20^ tliat an Israelitish colony was 
established in Damascus in the reign of Ahab. Possibly 
the similar alliances of David and Solomon with Phm- 
nicia had established similar colonies there. In the 8th 
cent. Tiglath-pileser iii. carried many Israelites captive 
to Assyria (2 K and Sargon transported from 

Samaria 27,290 Hebrews (cf. KIB ii. 55), and settled 
them in Mesopotamia and Media (2 K 17'“). As the 
Deuteronornic law had not at this date dilTereiitiated 
the religion of Israel sharply from other Semitic re- 
ligion.s (cf. Ihraeu), it i.s doubtful whether these com- 
munities maintained their identity. Probably they 
weie absorbed anc' thus lost to I.srael, 

The real Dispension begun with the Babylonian 
Exile. Nebuchadiu‘7.zar transplanted to Babylotiia 
the choicest of the Juda'aii population (2 K 24‘^-‘* 
25", Jer 52^^). Probably 50,000 were transported, 
and Jewish communities were formed in Babylonia at 
many points, as at Tel-abib (Ezk and Casiphia 
(Ezr 8‘D. Here the Jewish religion was maintained; 
prophets like Ezekiel and priest.s like Ezra sprang up, 
the old laws were studied and worked over, the Penta- 
teuch elal)orated, and from this centre Jews radiated 
to many parts of the East (Neh 1‘^ , To P-“, Is 11"). 
Thus the Jews readied Media, Persia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and the Black Sea. Only a few of these 
Babylonian Jews returned to Palestine. They main- 
iained the Jewi.sh eoinmunilies in Babylonia till about 
A.r>. 1000. Here, after the beginning of the Christian 
era, the Babylonian Talmud was comjiiled. 

In u.c. 608, Necho took king Jehoahaz and prohably 
others to Egypt. In this general period colonies of Jews 
were living at Memphis, Migdol, Tahpanhes. and Pathros 
in Egypt (Jer 44‘). Papyri recently discovered prove 
the existence of a large Jewi.sh colony and a Jewish 
temple at the First Cataracd, in the 5th cent. b.c. 
Other Jews seem to have followed Alexander the Great 
to Egypt (Jos. BJ 11 . xviii. 8; c. Apion. ii. 4). Many 
others migrated to Egypt under the Ptolemys {Ant. xn, 
i. 1, ii. Iff.). Phiio estimated the nuinlier of Jews in 
Egypt in the reign of Caligula (a.d. 38-41) at a million. 

Josephus states that Seleucus i. (31 2- 280) gave the 
Jews rigtits in all tiie cities founded by him in Syria and 
Asia {Ant. xii. iii. 1). This has been doubted by some, 
who 8uppo.se that the spread of Jews over Syria occurred 
after the Maccaba^an uprising (168-143). At all events 
by the 1st cent. b.c. Jews were in all this region, as well 
as in Greece and Rome, in the most important centres 
about the Mediterranean, and had also penetrated to 
Arabia (Ac 2"). 

At Leontopolis in Egypt, Onlas iii., the legitimate 
Aaronic high priest, who had left Palestine because he 
hated Antiochus iv., founded, about b.c, 170, a temple 
which was for a century a mild rival of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. With few exceptions the Dispersion were 
loyal to the religion of the home land. Far removed 
from the Temple, they developed in the synagogue a 
spiritual religion without sacrifice, which, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem In a.d. 70, kept Judaism alive. 
All Jews paid the annual half-shekel tax for the 
support of the Temple-worship, and at the great feasts 
made pilgrimages to Jerusalem from all parts of the 
world (Ac 2‘® "). They soon lost the use of Hebrew, 
wl bad the Greek transletion—the Septuagint— 


made for their use. Contact with the worid gave them j, 
broader outlook and a wider thought than the Palestinian 
Jews, and they conceived the idea of converting the 
world to Judaism. For use in thU propaganda the 
Sibylline Orades and other forms of literature likely to 
interest Grmco-Roman readers were produced. 

Georoe A. Barton. 

DISTAFF. — See Spinning and Weaving. 

DIVES. — See Lazarus, 2. 

DIVINATION.— See Magic, Divination, and Sorceri 

DIVORCE. — See Marriage. 

DIZAHAB. — The writer of Dt. 1* thought of thii 
as a town on the further side of the Jordan, in th( 
‘Arabab, on the border of Moab, ‘over against Suph, 
and as belonging to a group of places which he names. 
Unfortunately the mention of them does not make the 
matter clear. The site of Suph is unknown. So is that 
of Paran. The propos(*d identification of Tophel with 
et-Tafile, S.S.E. of the Dead Siia, fails on phonetic grounds. 
If ‘Ain el-Huderah, between Jebel Musa and ‘ Akabah, 
represents a Hazeroth, and if Laban ^Libnah (Nu 332®), 
not far from 'Ain el-Huderah, these are at too great a 
distance from the ‘ Arabah. The same is to be said of 
Burckhardt's suggestion that Mina ed-Dhahab, between 
the Ras Muhammad and ‘ Akabah, is the place of which 
we are in search. Most probably the text is corrupt. 
At Nu 21" we find Suphah (Dt P Suph) in conjunction 
with Vaheb (see RV); and Vaheb, in the original, is 
almost the same as Zahab, which, indeed, the LXX reads. 
There seems to be some relationship between the two 
passages, but neither of them has so far been satis- 
factorily explained. At Gn 36»* we have Hecahab 
(«‘ waters of gold’): this gives a better sense than 
Dizahab, and may be the proper form of the name. 

The Versions do not help us. The LXX has Katachrysea 
( « ‘ rich in gold ’). The Vulg, iubi auri eat plurimum) takes 
the word as descri^ive of the district, ‘where is gold in 
abundance.’ The Targums see in it an allusion to the 
golden calf. And we may add that Ibn Ezra thought it 
was an unusual designation of a place which commonly 
went by another name. J. Taylor. 

DOCTOR. — In Lk 2** it is said that the boy Jesus was 
found in the Temple, ‘sitting in the midst of the doctors.’ 
The doctors were Jewish Rabbis. The Eng. word, like 
the Greek {didaakaios), means simply ‘teacher.’ So 
Lk 5’’ and Ac 5”, where the Gr. for ‘doctor of the law' 
is one w^ord {nomodidaskalos). Bacon calls St. Paul 
* the Doctor of the Gentiles.’ 

DOCTRINE. — The only word in the OT that RV as 
w’ell as AV renders ‘doctrine’ is feya/i = ‘ instruction,’ 
lit. ‘w'hat is received’ (Dt 32*, Job IP, Pr 4*, Is 29**). 
In the NT * doctrine ’ stands once for logos (He 6‘ A V ; but 
cf. RV), otherwise for didachi and dida.8kalia, of wiiich 
the former denotes esp. the act of teaching, the latter 
the thing that is taught. For didaskalia RV has 
usually retained ‘doctrine’ o' AV, but in the case of 
didachS has almost invariably substituted ‘teaching.* 
It is noteworthy that didaskalia is never used of the 
teaching of Jesus, always didac.hl\ also that didaskalia 
is found chiefly in the Pastoral Epp., and outside of 
these, with two exceptions (Ro 12^ 15D, is used in a 
disparaging sense (Mt 15®, Mk 7^, Eph 4", Col 2**). 
This is in keeping with the distinction betw'een didachf 
as ‘teaching’ and didaskalia as ‘doctrine.’ It remind? 
us that at first there were no formulations of Christian 
bedief. The immediate disciples of Jesus had the 
Living Word Himself; the earliest generation of Chris- 
tians, the inspired utterances of Apostles and other 
Spirit-filled men. J. C. Lambert. 

DODANIM. — Named In the MT of Gn ICH among the 
descendants of Javan, or lonians. The LXX and 
Bam. versions and the parallel passage 1 Ch 1* read 
RotUnim i.e. Rhodians. Cf. the true reading of Esk 
27“ under Dedan. J. F. McCuret. 
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i>ODAVAHT7 (* beloved of J^’ AV Dodavah) .—Father 
M EUezer of Mareshah, the prophet who censured 
Jehoshaphat for entering into alliance with Ahaziah 
(2 Ch 2037). 

DODO (so the Qerl, Kcthibh Dodai). — 1. The father of 
Eleazar, the second of the three captains who were over 
‘the thirty’ (2 S 23«). In the parallel list (1 Ch ll**) 
the name is given as Dodo and also ‘the Ahohite’ for 
the erroneous ‘ son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (1 Ch 27^) 
Dodai is described as general of the second division of 
the army, but the woi\is ‘Eleazar the son of' appear 
to have been accidentally omitted. The traditional 
spelling {Dodo) is most probably right: the name Diidu 
has been found on the Tell el-Arnarna tablets, apparently 
as that of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. 2. A 
Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, one of ‘the thirty’ 
(2 S 23^, 1 Ch ll“). 3. A man of Issachar, ti^e fore- 

father of Tola the judge (Jg lOD. 

doe. — RV (Pr 6‘®), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb. ya'oiah, the 
female ibex. See * Wild goat, a.v. Goat. 

DOEG. — An Edomite, and chief of the herdmen (or 
better, ‘ runners,' reading hd-rdtslm for hd-rd* Im] of king 
Saul. When David fled to Nob to Aliimelech (or 
Ahijah) the priest, Doeg was there ‘detained before the 
Lord.’ Upon his report Saul ordered Ahirnelech and 
his companions to be slain. The order was carried out 
by Doeg, when the rest of the king’s guard shrank from 
obeying it (1 S 2D 22»-*»). Doeg is mentioned in the 
title of Ps. 52. 

DOG. — All the Bible references to dogs breathe the 
modern Oriental finding with regard to them; they refer 
to the common pariah dogs. These creatures are in all 
their w^ays repulsive, and in the majority of cases they 
have not even outward attractiveness. They live in 
and around the streets, and act as scavengers. In the 
enWrons of Jerusalem, e.g. the Valley of Hinnora, where 
carcases are cast out. they may be seen prowling around 
and consuming horrible, putrid bodices, or lying stretched 
near the remains of their meal, satiated with their loath- 
some repast. Whole companies of dogs consume the offal 
of the slaughter-house. 'There is not the slightest doubt 
that they would consume human bodies to-day had 
they the opportunity; indeed, cases do occur from time 
to time (cf. 1 K 16* 2D* » 22»», 2 K Jer 

16*, Ps 68«). AU night they parade the streets (I*s 
69* each company jealously guarding that district 

which they have annexed, and fighting with noisy 
onslaught any canine stranger who ventures to invade 
their territorj \ Such a quarrel may start all the dogs 
in the city into a hideous chorus of furious barks. In 
many parts the.se creatures are a real danger, and the 
wise man leaves them alone (Pr 26*^). When they 
attach themselves, quite uninvited, to certain houses 
or encampments, they defend them from all intruders 
(Is 56‘®). To call a man a ‘dog’ i3 a dire insult, but 
by no means an uncommon one from an arrogant 
superior to one much below him, and to apply such an 
epithet to himself on the part of an inferior is an ex- 
pression of humility (2 K 8‘* etc.). A ‘dead dog’ is an 
even lower stage; it is an all too common object, an 
unclean animal in a condition of putridity left uncon- 
sumed even by his companions (1 S 24‘< etc.). The 
feeling against casting bread to a dog Is a strong one; 
bread is sacred, and to cast it to dogs is even to-day 
strongly condemncMl in Pale.stine (Mk 7*^). 

The shephertl dog (Job 30* ) Is, as a rule, a very superior 
animal; many of thest; are handsome beasts of a Kurdish 
breed, and have the intelligent ways and habits of our 
best shepherds' dogs at home. 

Greyhoimds are still bred by some Bedouin in S. 
Palestine, and are used for hunting the gazelle; they are 
treated very differently from the pariah dogs. Pr 30** 
(s a very doubtful reference to the greyhound; RVm 
has ‘war horse,' LXX ‘cock.' 

The ‘price of a dog’ (Dt 23*») evidently has reference 


to degraded practices of ih^qedMlm (‘ male prostitutes*) 
connected with the worship at ' Baal ’ temples. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

DOK. — A fortress near Jericho, where Simon the 
Maccabee, along with two of his sons, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac The name survivec 
in the modern 'Ain DUk, 4 miles N.W. of Jericho. 

DOLEFUL CREATURE.— See Jackal. 

DOMINION.— Lordship, or the possession and exercise 
of the power to rule. In Col l‘» the w^ord is used in 
the plural, along with ‘thrones, principalities, and 
powers,’ to denote supernatural beings possessed of the 
power of lordship, and ranking as so many kings, princes, 
and potentates of the. heavenly regions. The same 
word in the .singular, and inessentially the same meaning, 
appears in Eph D*. wffiere allusion is made to the exalta- 
tion of Christ ‘far above all rule, and authority, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come.’ There is no necessary reference in either of 
these texts to e\il angels, but a comparison of what is 
w'ritlen in Eph 2* 6** shows that ‘ the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness ill the heavenly places’ need not be ex- 
cluded. Similar indeflniteness is apparent in the other 
two passage.s, 2 P Jude where the same word is 
found. It is understotxl by some to refer here to the 
lordship of civil rulers, or to any concrete representative 
of such lordship. Others bcdieve lliat the reference is 
to angels, either good or evil, as representing some form 
of supernatural power and dominion, and the reference 
in the context to Michael, the archangel, not bringing 
a railing judgment even against the devil, may be thought 
to favour this view'. A third explanation is also possible, 
and is favoured by the mention in Jude< of ‘our only 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.’ Those ungodly men, 
who deny the Lord Jesus, would not he.sitate to despise, 
set at nought, and rail at all manner of glorious lord- 
ships and dignities. See Autoohitv, Power. 

M. S. Terry. 

DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.- See House. 

6. For ‘doorkeeper’ in the Temple, see Priests and 

EV1TE.S. 

DOPHKAH.— A station in the itinerary of the children 
of Israel (Nu 33*** ). This station and the next one, 
Alush, which lie between the ‘encampment by the sea’ 
and Rephidlm, have not been identified, and they are 
not alluded to in Exodus. It is pos.sible that Dophkah Is 
an erroneous traii.scriplion of Ma)kah, the name of an 
Egj'p. district near the Wadg Maghara. 

DOR. — One of the cities which joined Jabin against 
Joshua (Jos ID;, and whose king was killed (12**). It 
lay apparently on or near the border between Manasseh 
and Asher, so that its possession was ambiguous (17**). 
The aborigines were not driven out (Jg 1*^). It was 
administered by Beii-abinadab for Solomon (1 K 4*»). 
Though JosephiLs refers to it as on the sea-coast, and 
it is traditionally equated to Tantura, north of Ciesarea, 
the reference to the 'heights of Dor’ rather suggests 
that it was in some hilly district such as the slope of 
the range of Carmel. The name seems quite forgotten. 

R. A. S. Macauater. 

DOROAS (Gr. form of Aram. Tabitha, lit. ‘gazelle.’ 
Ac 9*®* ), — The name of a Christian woman at Joppa, 
‘full of good works and almsdeeds,’ who, having died, 
was raised by St. Peter’s prayer and the words * Tabitha, 
arise.’ The description recalls the ‘Talltha cuml' 
scene in Jalrus’ house (Mk 5<*). A. J. Maclean. 

DORYMENES. — The father of Ptolemy Macron, who 
was a trusted friend of Antioch us Epiphanes (2 Mac 4**), 
and was chosen by Lysias to command the Syrian army 
in Pal. in conjunction with Nicanor and Gor^as (I Mao 
3«). 

DOSITHEU8. — 1. The priest who. according to a note 
in one of the Greek recensions of Esther, brought tha 
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book to Alexandria in the 4th year of Ptolemy Phllo- 
metor (?) and Cleopatra, c. b.c. 178 (Ad. Est 11^). 
2. A soldier of Judas Maccabeeus, who made a vain 
attempt to take Gorglas prisoner (2 Mac 12»). 3. A 

renejrade Jew who frustrated the plot of Theodotus to 
assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mac 1»). 4. An 
officer of Judas Maccabeus (2 Mac 12>»* ^4), 

DOTACA (Jth 3'’). — Another form of Dothan (wh.see). 
AV has Incorrectly Judcsa. 

DOTHAK (Gn 37»7. 2 K Dotaea, Jth S’; 

Dothaim, Jth 4® etc.). — To-day, Tell Dothan, a remark- 
able isolated hill at the S.E. corner of a nrreat plain 
Sahl * Arrdbch ; surrounded on three sides by hills 
(2 K Clearly a place suitable for defence, it 

must have been of importance when the neighbouring 
high-road, still much u.sed, was a main thoroughfare 
from Damascus to Egypt. The situation is, too, a 
choice one on account of its abundant fountain, now 
used to work a mill and irrigate fruit gardens; two 
ancient wells and a number of empty cisterns (Gn 37^) 
are also found near the foot of the tell. Great herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats from the neighbouring 
abundant pastures, may always be found gathered there 
in the afternoon drinking from the water and brow.sing 
in the shade. Although there are no ancient remains 
on the surface, traces of walls may be seen all around 
the hill top. E, W. G. Mastekman. 

DOUBT (from Lat, duhitare, ‘to hold two (opinions),’ 
‘ hesitate’). “1. In AV ‘doubt’ (vb. and noun) six 
times renders a Gr. vb. meaning ‘to be at a loss’ or 
‘quite at a loss’; in all these instances except Jn 13=> 
RV substitutes * perplexity,' following the AV rendering 
of Lk 9' 24\ 2 Co 4^ In this sense ‘doubt’ is now 
nearly obsolete; a.s it is in the meaning riddle, knotty 
question, whicli it bears in Dn Not dissimilar 

Is its use In the AV of Jn (‘make us to doubt’), 
where RV, more literally, reads ‘hold us in suspense.’ 
Quite archaic also is the use of ‘doubt’ for ‘suspect,’ 
instanced iti Sir 0*® (AV). 2. Elsewhere ‘doubt’ has 

a religious signifi<‘ation, standing in express or tacit 
antithe.sis to ‘faith’ (wh. see), (ut In Mt 2D’, Mk 11*5, 
Ac 1020 Il>2, Ro 1423. ja p (RV), Jude « (RV), it 
stands for a vb. signifying ‘to be divided in mind 
(judgment ) ' - the .same Gr. worti is rendered ‘ staggered ’ 
in AV, ‘wavered’ in RV, of Ro 42»; (b) in Mt H*’ 28’2 
'to be of two op’iiions,’ 'to waver,’ is the force of the 
original: the vb. abov(* imlicates (1) more sulqectively. 
(2) more objectively, a state of qualijlcd faith, of faith 
mixed with misgiving, something bctw<jen whole-hearted 
faith and decided unhelid. Thus vvav'ering, faith is 
robt>ed of its power; hence such hesitation, in regard 
to Christ and the promises and commands of God, is 
strongly deprecated an<l reproved. In the above 
examples the doubt, affecting the mind of a believer, 
arises from conlradi<’tory circumstances or conscientious 
scruples; unless this be the case in Mt 28*2 (ef. Lk 24**, 
noticed below), it has none of the quality of rationalistic 
doubt or scepticism, (r) Akin to the above is the expres- 
sion of Lk rJ**, where ‘ of doubtf\il mind ’ { AV, RV) is the 
rendering of an obscure Gr. word that seems to mean 
being lifted into the air, and so agitated, held in suspense 
or driven by gusU (cf. Eph 4'^ Ja D ®). {d) Another 

group of expressions remains; Ro 14* ‘doubtful dis- 
putations' (AV), ‘decisions of doubts’ (RVm); I Ti ‘2* 
‘disputing’ (RV) or ‘doubting’ (AV) reasoning’ 
(Lk 24*« RV); ‘dispntings’ (Ph 2^*). In these v>assage.s 
arguing, questioning is intended, and (in Ro.) moUer of 
argument, debatable questions. This usage lies on the 
border between 1 and 2: for the questions referred to, 
except in Lk 24**. did not directly belong to faith, but 
their agitation disturbed and tended to weaken it. 

G. G. Findlay. 

DOVE.-~The words translated ‘dove’ apply equally 
to doves and pigeons. In Palestine seven varieties of 
the Columbw are found. The most noticeable are: the 


wood pigeons or ring-doves {Cdumba palumbus), which 
fly in great flocks all over the land; the turtle-dove 
{Turtur communis), a harbinger of spring, arriving in 
the land in April (Jer 8’, Ca 2**); and the palm turtle- 
dove (Turtur aenegalensis), which is common in a semi- 
domesticated state in the streets and courts of Jerusalem. 
‘Dove’ is a favourite name of affection (Ca 1** 4* 5* *> 
6*), and to-day it is one of the commonest names given 
to girls by Eastern Jewish parents. It is typical of 
harmlessness (Mt 10*®), helplessness (Ps 74*»), and 
innocence. The last quality doubtless makes it typical 
of the Holy Spirit (Mt 3‘« etc.). Doves were used in 
sacrifice (Lv 6^ 12® etc.), and have been kept as iwits for 
long ages. E. W. G. Masterman. 

DOVES’ DUNG. — ‘A fourth part of a cab’ of this 
material was sold at a high price in Samaria during 
the siege (2 K 6*®). The words harl yOnlm, as they 
stand, are plain, and no suggested alternativ e has cleared 
up the difficulty. It is an example of the actual ex- 
tremity of the siege comparable with the threats of the 
approaching siege of 2 K 18 * 2 . Whether, as Josephus 
suggests, the dung was a source of salt, or was used as 
medicine or as food, it is impossible to say. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

DOWRY. — See Marriage. 

DRAOHM. — See Dram; Money, §§ 4, 7. 

DRAGON. — (1) tannlm (pi.), AV ‘dragons,’ but 
RV ‘jackals,’ Is 13*2 34«* Job SO**, Ps 44i», 

Jer 10*2 49S3. ( 2 ) tannbth, AV ‘dragons,* but RV 
•jackals,’ Mai 1*. See Jackal. (3) tannlm (sing.), 
‘dragon,’ Ezk 29* 32*, refers to Egypt, and probably 
means specially the crocodile (wh. see). (4) tannin 
(pi. tannlnim), tr. in RV of Gn 1** and Job 7** ‘sea 
mon&ter(B)’ (AV ‘ whale(s)’); Aaron’s rod became a tan- 
nin (Ex 7®-**, EV serpent [wh. see, § 111). The same term, 
tannin, is also applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 
74**, Is 51®; and thus perhaps refers to the crocodile), 
and to Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 51*®). Doubtless many 
references here and elsewhere are tinged by current 
mythological tales of ‘dragons,’ such as that preserved 
in the Assyrian creation-epic of the contest between 
Marduk and Tiamat. The reference in Rev 12*® is 
certainly of this nature. E. W. G. Masterman. 

DRAM, from the Or. drachma, is used in AV to render 
two words which RV, with questionable accuracy, has 
rendered ‘darics’ (see more fully under Money, § 4). 
The ‘ten pieces of silver’ of Lk 15®^ , however, were real 
drachmas, as marg. of AV and RV, for which see 
Money, § 7. 

DRAUGHT (Mt 15**. Mk 7»») and DRAUGHTHOUSE 

(Amer. RV ‘draught-house,’ 2 K 10**) both signify a 
privy or closet, which in the Mi.shna is ‘water-house.’ 
Jehu, according to the last -cited passage, turned the 
temple of Baal in Samaria into public latrines. 

DREAMS. — Sleep impressed primitive savages as a 
great mystery; and they consequently attributed a 
peculiar significance to the dreams of slee|>er.s, as phe- 
nomena which they could not control by their will oi 
explain by their reason. In the lowest stage of ctilture 
all dreams were regarded as objectiv'ely n^al expt^riences; 
the god or spirit actually visited the dreamer, the events 
dreamed actually occurred. Hence any one vviio was 
subject to frequent dreaming was looked on as a sivecial 
medium of Divine energ>\ and many sought to produce 
the state by artifleial means, e.g. fawSting or the use of 
drugs. In process of time dreams came to be treated 
rather as Divine warnings than as actual occurrences. 
Such admonitions could be deliberately sought, e.g. by 
sleeping in a sacred spot, such as the temples of Asklepios 
or Serapis or the grotto of Trophonius; or they could 
come unsought, wiien the gods wished either to reveal or 
to deceive. (Plato, however, while allowing that the 
gods may send dreams, denies that they can wish te 
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deceive men). Thus, for instance, among the Baby- 
lonians, the Assyrians, the Arabs, the Egyptians, a 
profound importance was attached to dreams; there were 
professional interpreters of them (cf. Gn 40^* * 41‘, 
Dn 2®), and manuals were compiled to aid the work 
of elucidation (cf. the Oneirocriitca of Artemitlorus of 
Ephesus). Wiser theorists might discriminate between 
dreams, but popular superstition tended to regard them 
all as omens, to be explained, as far as possible, in 
accordance with definite rules. 

1. Among the Jews, — In both Testaments we find 
significance attached to dreams (Gn 37® ® 41», Jg 7*®, 
Dn 2« 7iff , Mt 2« »«, Ac 23“ 27“). and in OT times 
it seems that a great deal of vulgar superstition existed 
with regard to such phenomena; similarly necromancy 
and sorcery, though discouraged by the higher thought 
of the nation (cf. Dt 18*®- **), were undoubtedly practised. 
We find hardly any traces, however, of dreams being 
regularly sought; 1 S 28*® may be one; and in Gn28**-** 
and 1 K 3® it is possible to suppose a reference to the 
practice of sleeping in a sacred locality in order to receive 
a Divine communication. On the whole, the general 
trend of OT teaching is as follows: — Dreams may in some 
cases be genuine communications from God (Job 33‘®, 
Jer 23*«), and as such are reverenced (Gn 20® 31*"* ), 
though Nu 12®*® treats them as an inferior medium; but 
there are false dreams and lying dreamers, against whom 
precautions are necessary; and the idea that habitual 
dreaming is a certain sign of Divine inspiration is stoutly 
combated (cf. Jer 23“ » 27» 29®, Zee 10®, Ec 5D, and it 
is definitely recognized that the interpretation of dreams 
belongs to God, and is not a matter of human codifica- 
tion (cf. Gn 40*). 

2. Oeneral. — The consideration of dreams is partly 

a subject for the sciences which treat of the general 
relations between body and spirit, and partly a matterof 
common sense. It seems clear that dreams are connected 
with physical states, and that their psychological origin 
lies mainly in the region beneath the ‘threshold of 
consciousness.’ But all dreams and all waking states are 
states of consciousness, whether it be partial or complete, 
and as such are subject to law; if any are to be regarded 
as ‘supernatural,’ it must be owing not to their methods 
but to their messages. Some dreams convey no mes.sage, 
and can be explained as valuable only by a resort to 
superstition. Others may be real revelations, and as 
such Divine; in abnormal cases the jmwer of spiritual 
perception may be intensified and heightened in the 
dream-state, and thus an insight into Divine truth may 
be obtained which had been denied to the waking 
consciousness. Similarly Condorcet is said to have 
solved in a dream a mathematical problem which had 
baffled his waking powers, and Coleridge to have dreamt 
the poem of Kuhla Khan, But under any circumstances 
the interpretation of a dream ‘belongs to God’; the 
question whether its message is a Divine communication 
or not must ultimately be answered by an appeal to the 
religious consciousness, or in other words to the higher 
reason. The awakeufid intelligence must be called in 
to criticise and appraise the deliverances received in 
dreams, and its verdict must decide what measure of 
attention is to be paid to them. Dreams, in short, may 
be the source of suggestions, but scarcely of authori- 
tative directions. A. W. F. Blunt. 

DBE88. — The numerous synonyms for ‘dress’ to 
be found in our EV — ‘apparel,’ ‘attire,* ‘clothes,’ 
f raiment,’ * garments,’ etc.— fairly reflect a similar wealth 
of terminology in the original Hebrew and Greek, more 
especially the former. As regards the particular articles 
of dress, the identification of these Is in many case.s 
rendered almost impossible for the English reader by 
the curious lack of consistency in the renderings of the 
translators, illustrations of which will be met with 
again and again in this article. For this and other 
reasons It will be necessary to have recourse to trans- 


literation as the only certain means of distinguishing 
the various garments to be discussed. 

1. Materials . — Scripture and anthropology are in 
agreement as to the great antiquity of the skins of 
animals, wild and domesticated, as dress material 
(Gn 3®* ‘coats of skin’; cf. for later times, He 11»®). 
The favourite materials in Palestine, however, were 
wool and flax (Pr 3P®). The finest quality of linsn 
was probably an importation from Egypt (see Linen). 
Goats’ hair and camels' hair supplied the materials for 
coarser fabrics. The first certain mention of silk is in 
Hev 18'®, for the meaning of the w'ord so rendered in 
Ezk 16*® ** is doubtful, and the silk of Pr 31*® (AV) is 
really ‘fine linen' as in HV. 

2. Under Garments. — (a) The oldest and most widely 
distributed of all the articles of human apparel is the 
loin-cloth (Heb. ’?z5r), originally a strip of skin or cloth 
wrapped round the loins and fastened with a knot. 
Among the Hebrews in historical times it had been 
di.splaeed in ordinary life by the shirt or tunic (see 
below'). The loin-cioth or w'aist-cloth, however, is 
found in a number of interesting survivals in OT, where 
it is unfortunately hidden from the Ei\gli.sh reader by 
the translation ‘ girdle/ a term which should be reserved 
for an entirely different article of dress (see § 3). 
The universal .sign of mourning, for example, was the 
‘girding’ of the waist with an '^zDr of hair-cloth (EV 
‘sackcloth’). Certain of the prophets, again, as 
exponents of the simple life, wore the waist-cloth as 
their only under garment, such as Elijah, who ‘was 
girt about with a loin-cloth (EV ‘girdle’) of leather’ 
(2 K P), and John the Baptist (Mt 3L .Mk ]«). Isaiah 
on one occasion wore an ’TzOr of hair-cloth (Is 20*), 
and Jeremiah on another occasion one of linen (Jer 13‘* ). 

The noun and the cognate verb are frequently used 
in figurative senses, the point of which is lost unless it 
is reim^mbered that the waist-<ioth was always worn 
next the skin, as e.g. Jer 13". Is IP, the figure in the 
latter case signifying that righteousne.ss arul failhfulneaa 
are essential and inseparable elements in the character 
of the M(*ssianic ‘Shoot.’ 

(t>) The apronsof Ac It)*® wen* the Roman semicinctium, 
a short waist-cloth worn specially by slav{*s and work- 
men (see ilbist.in Rich, Dirt, of Rom. and Or. Antiq.,s.v.). 

(c) In early times the priests wore a w'aist-cioth of 
linen, which bore the special name of the ephod (1 S 2**), 
and w'hich the incident recorded in 2 S 6'**® . — David, 
as prie.st, dancing before the ark— -shows to have been 
of the natJire of a short kilt. By the Priests’ Code, 
however, the priests were reriuired to wear the under 
garment described under Breeches. ,S(*e, further, 
Hosen. 

(d) In OT, as has been said, the ev'eryday under 
garment of all classes— save for certain individuals or 
on special occasions- is the shirt or tunic (kuWmeth, a 
term which reappears in Greek as chitlin, and probably 
in Latin as tunica). The uniform rendering of EV Is 
coat, only ,Jn 19*» RVm ‘tunic.’ A familiar Assyrian 
sculpture, representing the siege and capture of Lachlsh 
by Sennacherib, show's the Jewish captives, male and 
female alike, dressed in a moderately tight garment 
fitting clo.se to the neck (cf. Job 30'*) and reaching 
almost to the ankle.s, which mu.st represfuit the kuUoneth 
of the period a.s worn in towns. That of the p<>Rsanlry 
and of roost workmen was probably both looser and 
shorter, re.sembllng in these respects its modern repre- 
sentative, the kamees (Lat. camisia, our ‘chemise’) 
of the Syrian fellahin. 

As regards sleeves, which are not expressly mentioned 
in OT — but RVm at Gn 37® (Joseph) and 2 8 13** 

(Tamar)— three modes are found. An early Egyptian 
representation of a group of Semitic traders (r. b.c. 2000) 
shows a coloured sleeveless tunic, which fastens on the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. The 
I^achish tunics, above mentioned, have short sleeve# 
reaching hall-way to the elbows. This probably repre- 
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Bents the prevailing type of tunic among the Hebrews 
of the earlier period at least, since a third variety, fitted 
with long and wide sleeves and reaching to the ground, 
was evidently restricted to the upper and wealthier 
classes. This is the ‘tunic of (i.c, reaching to) palms 
and soles’ worn by Joseph and the royal princess Tamar 
(see above), more familiar as the 'coat of many (or 
diverse) colours,’ a rendering which repre.sents a now 
generally abandoned tradition. In Josephus’ day the 
long white linen tunic, which was the chief garment of 
the ordinary X)riesthood, had sleeves which for practical 
reasons were tied to the arm.s (Jos, Ant. in. vii. 2). By 
this time, also, it had become usual even among tlie 
lower ranks of the people to wear an under tunic or 
real shirt (ib. xvii. v. 7; Mishna, pattsim, where this 
garment is named chdlGk), In tliis case the upjier 
tunic, the kuttoncth proper, would be taken off at night 
(Ca 53). 

The ordinary tunic was made in at least three ways. 
(1) It might consist of two similar pieces of woollen or 
linen cloth cut from a larger web, which were sewed 
together along the .sides and top. (2) The material for 
a single tunic might be woven on the loom, and after- 
wards put togeth»*r without cutting, in the manner of 
the Egyptian tunics described and figured in Smith’s 
Diet, of Gr. and Uovi. Ant.iq.’^ s.v. ‘Tunica’ (ii. 904). 
(3) As we know from the descriidion of the chitdn w'orn 
by our Lord at the time of His Passion (Jri 19'^), and 
from other source.s, a third variety was woven ‘without 
seam’ on a .sj)ecial loom t.sce Spinning and Weaving) 
and required no further acijustrnont. 

The garment intended by the ‘coats’ of Dn 3**- 
(AV) i.s uncertain. Most recent authorities favour 
mantles (so AVrn; IIV has ‘hosen,’ wh. see). For 
the ‘coat of mail’ .see Akmoi h, 2 (c). 

3. Thv Girdlf . — Almost as indispensable as the tunic 

was the girdle, whicli varied in nialerial and workman- 
ship from a simple rope (Is 3’^ RV) to the rich and 
elaborate waist-bedt of the priests, and the ‘golden 
girdles’ of Rev 15*. I’sually it consisted of a long 
strip of cloth, folded several times aiifi wound round 
the waist above the tunic, with or without the ends 
hanging dowm in front. When work or a journey was 
in contemplation, the girdle? was put on, and part of the 
tunic drawn up till it htmg over in folds. Hence this 
oiKiralion of ‘girding the loins’ became a iignre for 
energetic action. The, girdle served also as a sword-belt 
(2 S 20«); through it was stuck the writer's inkhorn 
(Ezk 93- while its folds .served as a purse (Mt 1()» RVin). 
The sp<^ciul priests’ ginlh?, termed (Ex 28* and 

oft,), was a richly (*nibroidcred .sash wound several times 
round the waist, according to Jo.scphus, and tied in 
front, the ends falling to the ankh's. 

4. Upper Garrncnt.'i . — While the kuttnneth or tunic 
W’as the garment in which the wmrk of the day was done 
(see Mt 24‘* HV, Mk 13'® RV), men and women alike 
posst'ss^'d a second garment, which .served as a protection 
again.st inclement weather by <lay and as a covering 
by night (Ex 22“^ ). The two are sharply distin- 
guished in the familiar saying of Je.siis; ‘ If any man 
sue thee at the law and take away thy coat {chitdn), 
let him ha\'e thy cloke (himatinn) al.so’ (Mt 5^®). 

(«) The commonest name for thi.s upper garment in 
OT i.s simlah or mhnak. Tlie nimlah w'a.s almost C€»r- 
tainly a large rectangular piect* of clotVi, in mo.st cases 
of wool, in more special cases of linen. It was thus the 
exact counterpart of the himntion of the Greeks, which 
we have seen to be its NT name, and the pallium of 
the Romams. Like tliern. it belonged not to the class 
of endurnata or garments ‘put on.’ as the tunic, but to 
the periblemata or gannent.s ‘wrapped round' the body. 

Since this view is nt variance with that ()f acknowledged 
authorities on the subject (Nowack, Benxinger, Mackie iti 
art. ‘ Dress’ in Hastings’ DB i. 0‘25). who identify thesmi/aA 
with the modem ‘oAa, the coarse loose overcoat of the modem 
Syrian peasantry, the grounds on which it is based may be 


here briefly set forth. (1) If the parallel passages. Ex 22**‘ 
and Dt 24*3- on the one hand, and Nu 153» and Dt 22** 
on the other, are compared in the original, it will be found 
that three terms are used indiscriminately for the ordinary 
upper garment of the Hebrews, and, further, that this gar- 
ment had four corners, to each of which a tassel had to be 
attached (see more fully Fringes) — a detail which suggests 
a plain four-cornered plaid like the himation, not a made-up 
garment like the chiton or the ‘ aba. (2) The incident of the 
sick woman in Mt 9*®®- and parallel passages, who reached 
forward in the crowd to touch the tassel or Jesus’ Atmofton 
from behind, snows that the Jewish upper garment was still 
worn by being wrapped round the body, over the back 
from left to right, with one corner and its tassel falling over 
the left shoulder. (3) The shape of the simple oblong taUith 
or prayer-shawl of the modem Jews, with its four tassels, 
which is the direct descendant of the simlah and the more 
recent talliUi of the Mishna, is in favour of the former having 
the shape now advocated. (4) The clear distinction in NT 
already referred to, between the two principal garmenU 
of the Jews, confirms the conclusion that the typical Jewish 
upper garment clo.sely resembled, if it was not identical with, 
the garment known as the himation throughout the Greek- 
speaking world. 

In our EV the simlah is concealed from the English 
reader under a variety of renderings. Thus, to give 
but a few illu.strations, it is the ^garment' with which 
Noah’s nakedness was covered in Gn 9**, and the 
* clothes ' in w hich the Hebrews bound up their kneading- 
troughs (Ex 123<); it is the ‘garment* of Gideon in 
Jg 8“, and the ‘raiment’ of Ruth (3*); just as the 
himation of NT is not only the 'cloke' of Mt 5*®, but 
the ‘clothes’ of Mt 24'* (but RV ‘cloke’); the ‘gar- 
ment’ of Mk 13‘®, and so on. 

(^} Another variety of upper garment, known as 
the mc'U, i.s mentioned only in connexion with men of 
high .social position or of the priestly order. It is the 
robe of Saul — the skirt (lit. ‘corner’) of which was cut 
off by David (1 S 24<^ ) — of Jonathan (18*), and of 
Ezra (Ezr 9*- *), the little ‘coat’ of the boy-priest 
Samuel (IS 2'®), and his 'mantle* at a later 
stage (15®'). RV has ‘robe* for me‘U throughout. 
Wherein did the me'U differ from the simlaht From 
its con.stant a.ssociation wdth men of rank, we should 
exjiect it to be of a more elaborate and ornate descrip- 
tion. The violet ‘robe of the ephod’ prescrilied for the 
high priest (Ex 28*'"- 39“® ) had ‘a hole for the head 
in the midst thereof, as it were the hole of a coat of mall,’ 
and was trimmed with an elaborate ball-and-bell fringe. 
Now on the black obelisk of Siialraanesc^r, the bearers 
of Jehu’s tribute, nobles of Samaria doubtless, are 
represented wearing over their tunics a similar fringed 
and sleeveless garment, open at the sides, and resem- 
bling, if not identical with, the upper garment of Ass 3 "rian 
king.s and dignitarie.s of state, which may with some 
confidence be identified with the me' I/, Thelatter, then, 
seems to have bc*en a piece of cloth of superior material 
and w'orkinan.ship, in the shape of a magnified chest- 
protector, worn over the tunic like a priest’s chasuble, 
and reaching almost to the ankles. It probably came 
to the Hebrews from Babylonia through the medium 
of the Canaanites, and survives to-day in the ‘little 
tallitir or arba kanphoth of the Jew's (see Fringes). 
By the time of Josephus, the high priest’s me'U had 
become a sleeveless and seamless upper tunic (Jos. 
Ant. III. vii. 4). 

(r) A third variety of upper garment, the 'addereth, 
appears to have been the distinctive garment of the 
propht?ts (see Zee 13* RV ‘hairy mantle’). Elijah’s 
mantle, in particular, is always so named. The latter, 
according to the Gr. version of Kings, was made of 
sheepskin, with the wool outside (cf. 2 K 1* RVm and 
Gn 26“ ‘hairy garment’). It may, however, have 
been of goats’ or camels’ hair, as in the case of John 
the Baptist (Mt 3*. Mk 1«). 

(d) Among the jiroducts of the domestic loom was a 
fourth garment, the sQdin (Pr 31®*). From the Mishna 
wx‘ learn that it was a plain sheet of fine linen with 
tassels, which could be used as a light upper garment 
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as a curtain, and as a shroud. In this last respect it 
resembled the NT sinddn, the ‘linen cloth’ of Mt 27^®, 
Mk 15*® RV. It is probably as an upper garment of 
fine white linen for gala use (cf. Ec 9*) that the s&dln 
is introduced in Jg (AV ‘sheets,’ RV ‘linen 

garments’) and Is 

(c) Mention must also be made of the ‘scarlet robe’ 
{chlamys) in which Jesus was arrayed by the Roman 
soldiers (Mt 27^8 It is the paludamentum or 

military cloak worn over their armour by the superior 
officers of the Roman array. The *^oke' finally, 
which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Ti 41®) was the Roman 
pcenula, a circular travelling cape. For the brooch 
or buckle by which an upper garment was sometimes 
fastened, see Ornaments, § 6. 

5 . H eaddress. — (a ) The Hebrews appear at first to have 
had no covering for the head, except on special occasions, 
such as war, when a leather helmet was worn (see Armour, 
2 (6)). At most a rope or cord served as a fillet, as may 
be inferred from 1 K 20^‘^ , and as may be seen in the 
representations of Syrians on the monuments of Egypt. 
In cases of prolonged exposure to the sun, it is most 
probable that recourse would be had to a covering in 
the style of the modem kefflyeh, which protects not 
only the head but also the neck and shoulders. Jehu’s 
tribute-carriers, above mentioned, are depicted in a. 
headgear resembling the familiar Phrygian cap. The 
best attested covering, however — at least for the upper 
ranks of both sexes — is the tsdnlpk (from a root signifying 
to ‘wind round’) or turban. It is the royal ‘diadem* 
of Is 62®, the ladies’ ‘hood’ of Is 3” (RV ‘turban’), 
and the ‘mitre’ of Zee 3® (RVm ‘turban or diadem’). 
A kindred word is used for the high priest’s turban, the 
‘mitre’ of Ex ‘28^, etc., for which see Mitre. A turban 
is also implied in Ezekiel’s description of a lady’s head- 
dress: ‘I have bound thee with a tire of fine linen’ 
(Ezk 18^® RVm). The egg-shaped turban of the ordinary 
priests has been discussed under Bonnet (RV ‘head- 
tires’). The ’hatB* of Dn 3“ were probably a variety 
of the conical Babylonian headdress, although RV gives 
’mantles.* Antiochus Epiphanes, it is recorded, com- 
pelled the young Jewish nobles to wear the peiasus, the 
low, broad-brimmed hat associated with Hermes (2 Mac 
4«, RV ‘the Greek cap’). 

In NT times, as may be learned from the Mishna, 
many forms of headdress were in use. One was named 
the sUddr, from the Lat. sudarium (a cloth for wiping 
off perspiration, sudor), which is the napkin of Jn IP® 
20^, although there it appears as a kerchief or head- 
covering for the dead (cf. below, 8 ). 

(5) As regards the headdress of the female sex, we 
have seen that both sexes of the wealthier classes wore 
the tsdniph or turban. The female captives from Lachish 
wear over their tunics an upper garment, which covers 
the forehead and hair and falls down over the shoulders 
as far as the ankles. Whether this is the garment 
Intended by any of the words rendered vail in AV, as 
that of Ruth, for example (3«, RV ‘mantle’), or by 
the ‘kerchiefs for the head’ of Ezk 13»» RV, it is im- 
possible to say. The veil, however, with which Rebekah 
and Tamar covered themselves (Gn 24» 38*®), was 
more probably a large mantle in which the whole body 
could be wrapped, like the sddtn of 4 (d) above. Indeed, 
it is impossible to draw a clear distinction in OT between 
the mantle and the veil. The only express mention 
of a face-veil is in the case of Moses (Ex 34“). 

6. Shoes and sandals. — Within doors the Hebrews 
went barefoot. Out of doors it was customary to wear 
either sandals dr shoes, mostly the former. The (Amplest 
form of aaudal consisted of a plain sole of leather, bound 
to the feet by a leather thong, the ‘shoelatchet’ of Gn 
J4« and the ‘latchet’ of Mk etc. The Assyrians 
preferred a sandal fitted with a heel-cap, by which they 
are distinguished from Jehu’s attendants on the obelisk 
of Shalmaneser, who wear shoes completely covering 
the feet. In Ezekiel’s day ladies wore shoes of ‘seal- 


skin’ (Ezk 16*0 RV; but see Badoers’ Skins). The 
laced boot of the soldier may be referred to in Is 9* (see 
RVm). The sandals were removed not only In cases of 
mourning (2 S 15®®) and of a visit to a friend, but also 
on entering a sacred precinct (Ex 3®, Jos 6*®); the 
Jewish priests, accordingly, performed all their offices 
in the Temple barefoot. 

7. It need hardly be said that the taste for ‘purple 
and fine linen' was not peculiar to the days of Dives, 
as may be seen from the remarkable dress-list in Is 3**®-. 
Richly embroidered garments are mentioned as early 
as the time of the Judges (Jg 5®o RV). King Josiah 
had an official who bore the title of ‘the keeper of the 
wardrobe’ (2 K 22*®). The ‘change of raiment,' 
however, several times mentioned in OT, were not so 
many complete outfits, but special gala robes, for which 
one’s ordinary garments were ‘changed.’ In the East, 
such robes have continued a favourite form of gift and 
expression of esteem from sovereigns and other persons 
of high rank to the present day. 

For what may be termed accessories of dress, see 
Ornaments, Seau, Staff. 

8 . A special interest must always attach to the qiie.stlon 
of the outward appearance of the Man of Nazareth, 
so far as it is associated with the dress He wore. This 
must have consisted of at least six separate articles, 
not five, as Edersheim states {Liic and Times of Jesus, 
i. 625), By the 1st cent, it had become usual to wear a 
linen shirt {rhaiuk) beneath the tunic (s(‘e 2 id) above). 
In our Lord’s case this seems required by the mention 
of the upper garments {himatia, i.e. mantle and tunic) 
which He laid aside before waslii ng the disciples’ feet 
(Jn 13®). The tunic proi>er, we know, was ‘woven 
without se-am’ throughout, and therefore fitlKl closely 
at the neck, with the usual short sle<‘ves as above de- 
scribed. White linen was the favourite material for 
both shirt and tunic. Above the tunic was the linen 
girdle wound several times round the waist. On His 
feet were leather sandals (Mt 3**). His upper garment, 
as has been shown, w as of the customary oblong Hhai>e — 
probably of white woollen cloth, as is .suggested by the 
details of the Transfiguration narrative in Mk 9® with 
the four prescribed tas.selsat the corners (seeal)ove, 4 (a)). 
To the form of His headdress we have no clue, but it 
may be regarded as certain — the traditional artistic 
convention notwithstanding — that no Jewish teacher 
of that period w'ould appear in public with head un- 
covere<i. Probably a white linen 'nai>kin’ (sudarium) 
was tied round the head as a simple turban, the ends 
failing down over the neck. A. R. S. Kennedy, 

DRINK. — See Meals, § 6, Wine and Sthono Drink. 

DRINK-OFFERING. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

DROMEDARY. — See Camel. 

DROPSY. — See Medk :iNE. 

DRUKKENKESS. — See Wine and Strong Drink. 

DRUSILLA. — The third wife^ of the procurator Felix 
(Ac 24*®). She was the youngest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., and is said to have been persuaded by one 
Simon (? Simon Magus) to desert her first husband, 
Azizus king of Emesa, for Felix. She cannot have been 
more than 16 years of age when she listened to St. Paul 
reasoning on ‘righteousness and temperance and the 
judgment to come’ (Ac 24“ ). 

DUALISM. — The belief in, or doctrine of, two ulti- 
mate conflicting principles, powers, or tendencies in 
the universe. Haeckel describes as dualism the dis- 
tinction between God and the world, and between 
matter and mind, and opposes to it his inonism, which 
identifies both (Riddle of the Universe, ch. 1, p. 8). 
In thhs sense of the word the Bible teaches dualism. 
It does distinguish God as Creator from the world as 
created (Gn 1*, Is 40“, Jn 1®), and describes God as 
Spirit In contrast with matter (Jn 4*®). In man It 
distinguishes the body taken from the dust, and the 
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spirit given by God (Gn 2^, Ec 127). xhis conclusion 
need not be proved further, as this view is implied in 
all the teaching of the Bible about God, world, man. 
But, setting aside this new sense of the term, we must 
consider whether the Bible gives evidence of dualism 
in the older sense, as opposing to God any antagonist 
or hindrance in His creating, preserving, and ruling the 
world. It is lield that dualism in three forms can be 
traced in the Bible — (1) the mythical, (2) the meta- 
physical, (3) the ethical. Each must be separately 
examined. 

1 . Mythical dualism. — In the Babylonian cosmology, 
Marduk, the champion of the upper deities, wages war 
again.st Tiumai, who leads the lower deities; at last he 
slays her, divides her body, and makes part a covering 
for the heavens to hold back the upper waters. There 
is little doubt that the account of the Creation in Gn 1 
reproduces some ot the features of this myth, but it is 
transformed by the monotheism of the author (see 
Bennett’s Genesis, pp. 67-72). Tiamat appears under 
the name Rahab in several passages (Job 9^* [RV] 
2612 13 (see Davirison’s Job, p. 54], Is 51», cf. 27* 
‘leviathan the swift serpent,’ ‘leviathan the crooked 
8eri>ent,’ ‘the dragon that is in the sea’). See Cheyne’s 
notes on tlieae passages in the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
1. 15S. il. 31. In illustration of Is he quotes 
the address to Ra in the Egj'ptian Book of the Dead: 
‘Hail! thou who hast cut in pieces the Scorner and 
strangled the Apophis" \i.e. the evil serpent. Ps 89^®, 
cf. Ps 74*3 14 ‘the dragons,’ ‘leviathan’). This name 
Is used as a symbolic name of Egypt (Ps S7*, Is 307), 
probably on account of its position on the Nile, and 
Its hostility to the people of God. The sea is regarded 
as Gotl’s foe (Dn 7* ‘four great beasts came up from 
the sea'; Rev 13‘ ‘a beast coming up out of the sea,’ 
21‘ 'the .sea is no more,’* that is, the pow'er hostile 
to God has ceased), a conception in which the myth 
survives. The influence of the myth is seen only in 
the poetical language, but not in the religious beliefs 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Metaphysical dualism .—Greek thought was dual- 
istic. Anaxagoras assumed hyll, ‘matter,’ as well as 
rums, ‘mind,’ as the ultimate principles. Plato does 
not harmonize the world ot idea.s and the world of .sense. 
Aristotle begins with matter and form, Neo-Platonism 
seeks to fill up the gulf belw'een God and the world 
by a seiries of emanations. In Gnosticism the ;>f?rCma 
and the loffos mediate between the es.seutial and the 
phenomenal existence. St. John (P meets this Greek 
thought of his environment by asserting that Christ 
is the Word who is with God and i.s God, and who has 
become flesh. Against Gnostic heretics St. Paul in 
Colossians (l‘» 2*) a.s.sert.s that the pl^Oma, the fulness 
of the Godhead, dwells bodily in Christ; to this dualism 
is opposed the union of Creator and creation, reason 
and matter in Christ. 

From this metaphysical there resulted a practical 
dualism in Greek thought, between wmse and rtmson. 
While Ari.stotle thought that reason might use sense 
as an artist his material, Neo- Platonism taught that 
only by an ascetic discipline could reason be emanci- 
pated from the bondage of sense*; and Stoicism treated 
sense as a usurper in man’s nature, to be crushed and 
cast out by reason. Holsten ha.s tried to show that 
this dualism is involved in St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
flesh, and Pflelderer also holds this position. It is held 
that St. Paul, starting from the common Hebraic notion 
of flesh {sarx), ‘according to which it signifies material 
substance, which is void indeed of the spirit, but not 
contrary to it, which is certainly weak and perishable, 
and so far unclean, but not positively evil,’ advances 
to the conception of the flesh as ‘an agency opposed 
to the spirit,’ having 'an active tendency tow^ards 
death,' ‘From the opposition of physically different 
substances results the dualism of antagonistic moral 
principles’ (Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, 1. 52 ff.). This con- 


clusion is, however, generally challenged with good 
reason, and cannot be regarded as proved. The question 
will be more fully discussed in art. Flesh. 

3. Ethical dualism. — in Persian thought there are 
opposed to one another, as in conflict with one another. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, the i)er9onal principles of good 
and evil. While the OT recognizes the i>ower of sin 
in the world, yet God’s ultimate causality and sole 
supremacy are affirmed. In post-exilic Judaism, how- 
ever, there was a twofold tendency so to assert the 
transcendence of God that angels must be recognized 
as mediating between Him and the world, and to pre- 
serve His moral perfection by assigning the evil in 
the world to the agency of evil spirits under the leader- 
ship of Satan, the adversary. While these tendencies' 
may be regarded as inherent in the development of 
Hebrew monotheism, both were doubtless stimulated 
by the influence of Persian thought with its elaborate 
angelology and demonology. In the Apocalyptic 
literature the present world is represented as under 
Satan’s dominion, and as wrested from him only by 
a supernatural manifestation of God’s power to establish 
His Kingdom. This dualism pervades the Apocalypse. 
In the NT generally the doctrine of the devil current 
in Judaism is taken over, but the Divine supremacy 

1. s never denied, and the Divine victory over all evil 
is alw'ays confidently anticipated. (See artt. Apoca- 
lyptic Literature, Devil, Eschatology.) 

While in the Bible there are these traces of the three- 
fold dualism, it is never developcid; and monotheism is 
throughout maintained, God’s sole eternity, ultimate 
causality, and final victory being asserted, while God 
is distinguished from the world, and in the world a 
distinction between matter and mind is recognized. 

Alfred E. Gar\te. 

DUKE. — The title of ‘duke* in the AV has a very 
general meaning. It is an inheritance from the Eng. 
of earlier versions, in which (after Vulg. dux) 
‘ duke’ meant any leader or chief. Latimer calls Gideon 
a duke, and Wyclif uses this title of Christ, as in hia 
Works (iii. 137), ‘Jesus Christ, duke of oure batel.’ The 
title of ‘duke’ is confined in AV to the chiefis of Edom, 
with the exception of Jos IS** ‘dukes of Sihon,’ and 
1 Mac 10“ (applied to Jonathan Maccabceus), 

DULCIMER. — This terra, which denotes a stringed 
instrument (7 the medieval 'psaltery'’; see Music, §4 
(I) (b)), is given incorrectly by EV in Dn 3^ as Ir. of 
sumjkVi(/a (Gr. loan-w'ord), which prob. bagpip>e’; see 
Music, § 4 (2) (d). 

DUMAH.— 1. Cited in Gn 25** (1 Ch 1*®) as among 
the twelve tribes of Ishmael. The region thus indicated 
is supi)osed to be the oasis formerly called by the Arabs 
Duniat ei-Jendel and now known as el-JOf, about three- 
fourths of the way from Damascus to Medina. The 
same place may be referred to in the obscure oracle 
Is 21”, but the LXX has ‘Idumaea,’ and it is possible 
that Edom is meant. 2. The name of a town in the 
highlands of Judah (Jos 15*2). The reading is not 
certain. The LXX and Vulg. indicate Rumah, and not 
all editions of the Hebrew agree. If the received text is 
correct, an identification may be plausibly made with cd- 
Daumeh 10 miles S.W. of Hebron. J. F. McCurdy. 

DUMBNESS. — See Medicine. 

DUNG. — 1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13*) and 
for fuel; especially that of cattle, where wood and 
charcoal are scarce or unattainable. Directions for 
personal cleanliness are given in Dt 23*® **; and in the 
case of sacrifices the dung of the animals was burnt 
outside the camp (Ex 20*L Lv 4'*- ** 8*7, Nu 19*). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and abhor- 

rence, as in the ca.se of the carcase of Jezebel (2 K 9*’); 
and in that of the Jews (Jer 9®*, Zeph 1*7). (b) To 

spread dung upon the face was a sign of humiliation 
(Mai 2*). (c) As representing worthlessness, Paul counted 
ail things but dung that he might win Christ (?h 3*), 



DURA, PLAIN OF 

DURA, PLAIN OF. — The precise locality is uncertain, 
but it must have been in the vicinity of Babylon. Per- 
haps the name is derived from the Bab. duru=“‘ wall,’ 
which is frequently used as a town name. Oppert 
{Exp^d. en Mcsop. i, 238) found a small river so named, 
falling into the Euphrates 6 or 7 miles S.E. of Babylon, 
the neighbouring mounds being also named Tolul Dura. 
A curious Talmudic legend makes this plain the scene 
of Ezekiel’s vision (37i-w), which it regards as an actual 
event (Sank, 92 b), J. Taylor. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE 

DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of dag, a word 
(Lv 21*®) denoting one of the physical disqualifications 
by which a priest was unfitted for service. The word 
means thin, lean, small. The conjecture that it here 
means a dwarf is plausible. But others regard it as 
meaning an unnaturally thin man — a consumptive, 
perhaps. 

DYEING, — See Arts and Crafts, 6; Colours, 6. 

DYSENTERY. — See Medicine, 


E 


EAGLE. — (1) nesher, Dt 32” etc., Lv 1 1” RVm * great 
vulture.’ (2) rdchdm, Lv 11'*, AV ‘gisr eagle,’ RV 
‘vulture.* (3) aetos, Mt 242«|1 Lk 17” (RVm ‘vultures’). 
Rev 47 12”. The Heb. nesher is the equivalent of the 
Arab, nisr, which includes eagles, vultures, and ospreys. 
It is clear from Mic 1” ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle,’ that the vulture is referred to. There are eight 
varieties of eagles and four of vultures known in Palestine. 
The references to nesher are specially appropriate as 
applied to the griffon vulture (Gyps fiUvus), a mag- 
nificent bird, ‘the most striking ornithological feature 
of Palestine' (Tristram), found especially around the 
precipitous gorges leading to various parts of the Jordan 
Valley. Job 39” *® and Jer 49‘* well describe its 
habits; and its powerful and rapid flight is referred 
to in Is 40*', Dt 28'®, Hab 1*. Rdchdm corresponds to 
the Arab, rakhdm, the Egyptian vulture, a ubiquitous 
scavenger which visits Palestine from the south every 
summer. E. W. G, Masterman. 

EAR. — Both in OT and NT the spiritual disposition 
to attend, which issues in obedience, is thus designated 
(e.g. Is 6'®, Mt 11'*, Rev 2’). Hence ‘to uncover the 
ear’ (RVm, 1 S 9'* etc.)** to reveal; the ‘uncircumcised 
ear’ (Jer 6'®)*=* the ear which remains unpurified and 
clogged and therefore unable to perceive: hence ‘mine 
sars hast thou opened’ (Ps 40«)«Thou hast enabled 
me to understand. The perforated car was a sign of 
slavery or dependence, indicating the obligation to 
attend (Ex 21*, Dt 15'” ). The tip of the priest’s 
right ear was touched with blood in token that the 
sense of hearing was consecrated to God’s service 
(Ex 29*®, Lv 8”). J, Taylor. 

EARING. — Gn 45*. ‘ There shall be neither earing nor 
harvest.’ ‘Earing’ is the old expression for ‘plough- 
ing.’ The verb ‘to ear’ (connected with Lat. arare) 
also occurs, as Dt 2D ‘a rough valley, which Is neither 
eared nor sown.* 

ZSARNEST.—In 2 Co 1« 5*, Eph 1” St. Paul describes 
the Holy Spirit as the believer’s ‘earnest.’ The word 
me-ans ‘ part-payment,’ the deposit being the same in kind 
as what is to follow. Cf . Tindale’s ( 1 533) use of ‘ earnest- 
penny’: ‘that assured saving health and earnest-penny 
of everlasting life.’ Rabbi Greenstone (JE v. 26) quotes 
Kid. 3o to the effect that the payment of a perutah, the 
smallest coin of Palestinian currency, on account of the 
purchase, was sufficient to bind the bargain. The Gr. 
word was probably introduced by the Phoenicians. 
Deissmann ( Bible Studies, p. 108 f.) shows that in 2 Co 1” 
the verb ‘ stablisheth ’ connotes a legal idea and stands 
In ‘an essential relation* to ‘earnest’ in v.**. St. 
Paul represents the relation of God to believers under 
the image of *a legally guaranteed security.* 

J. G. Tasker. 

EAR-RING . — See Amulets, 2; Ornaments, 2. 

EARTH in OT usually stands for one or other of the 
Heb. words *eretz and 'ad&mith* In AV these are rendered 


indiscriminately ‘earth’ and ‘ground,* but RV dis- 
tinguishes them by using, to some extent, ‘earth’ for 
the former, and ‘ground’ for the latter. Both words 
have a wide range of meanings, some of which they possess 
in common, while others are peculiar to each. Thus 
*€retz denotes: (a) earth as opposed to heaven (Gn 1'), 
and (b) dry land as oppo.sed to st^a (l*®). 'addm&h is 
specially used: (a) for earth as a sixjcific substance (Gn 
27, 2 K 5'7) ; and (6) for the surface of the ground, in such 
phrases as ‘ face of the earth.’ Both word.s are employer! 
to describe: (a) the soil from which plants grow, 'addmdh 
being the more common term in this sen.se: (b) the whole 
earth with its inhabitants, for which, however, 'addmdh 
is but rarely u.sed ; and (c) a land or country, this also being 
usually expressed by 'eretz. In one or two cases it is 
doubtful in which of the two la.st sense.s 'eretz is to be 
taken, e.g. .Ter 22*® (EV ‘earth,’ RVm ‘land’). 

In NT the Gr. w^ords for ‘earth’ are and oikovmenS, 
the former having practically all the variety of meanings 
mentioned above, while the latttT denotes specially the 
whole inhabited earth, and i.s once used (Heb 2*) in a still 
wider sense for the universe of the future. See, further, 
art. World. James Patrick. 

EARTHQUAKE. — The whole formation of the 
country running in a straiglit line from the Taurus 
range to the gulf of Akabah, which therefore includes 
Central Judaea, reveals a volcanic character of a striking 
kind. That this large tract was, in days gone by, the 
scene of frequent and terrible earthquakes, admit.s of 
no doubt. Apart from the actual occurrences of earth- 
quakes recorded in the Bible and elsewhere (e.g. at the 
time of the battle of Actiiim, in the seventh year of 
the reign of Herod the Great, Jos. Ant. xv. v. 2), the 
often-used imagery of the earthquake bears eloquent 
testimony to a fearful exiK'rionce. 

It is necessary to distinguish between actual earth- 
quakes and those which belong to the descriptive 
accounts of theophanies or Divine manifestations of 
wrath, etc. Of the former only one Is mentioned In 
the OT, that which occurred in the reign of XTzziah 
(Am 1', Zee 14*); among the latter must be included 
such references as Ex 19'*, 1 K 19'', Nu 16*', Ps 18^ 68* 
7718 304‘, Is 29* etc. In the NT it is recorded that an 
earthquake occurred at the Crucifixion (Mt 27” • ”), at 
the Resurrection (Mt 28*), and on the night of St. 
Paul’s impri.sonment in Philippi (Ac 16*®); further, It 
is foretold that there shall be earthquakes at Christ’s 
second coming (Mt 24 ^, Mk 13", Lk 21''); their mention 
in Rev. is characteristic of apocalyptic literature. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE.— A common designa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Syrian desert, who were 
partly Aramaean and partly Arabian (Jg 6* 8'®, Ezk 
26*- '®, Is 11”, Jer 49**, Job P). Certain of them had 
obtained great renown for wisdom (1 K 6'®). 

J. F. McCuRDf 
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EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA 


Cast SCA, CASTCRC sc a. — S66 dead Sea. 

CASTCR (AV of Ac 12‘‘: RV ‘the Passover’). — The 
anachronism of AV was inherited from older V8S which 
avoided, as far as possible, expressions which could not be 
understood by the people. 

CBAL.— 1 . Name of a son of Joktan ( 1 Ch 1», in Gn lO** 
Obal), probably representing a place or tribe in Arabia. 
2. A son of Shobal son of Seir (Gn 3623, i (jh i^o), 

CBAL. — Now Jehd esh-Shemalh a mountain north 
of Nablus (Shechem), 1207 ft. above the valley, 3077 
ft. above the sea. Ruins of a fortress and of a building 
called a ‘little church’ exist on its summit, as well as 
a Mohammedan shrine said to contain the skull of John 
the Baptist. The mountain commands an exten.sive 
view over almost the whole of Galilee, which includes 
points from Herrnon to Jerusalem and from the sea to 
the Hauran. On this mountain Joshua built an altar 
and erected a monument bearing the law of Moses 
(Jos 83®); and the curses for breaches of the moral 
law were here proclaimed to the assembled Israelites 
on their formally taking possession of the Promised 
Land (Dt 11” 27* i®. Jos 833). 

. R. A. S. Macalister. 

CBCD. — 1, The father of Gaal (Jg 92 ®- 3 S). 2. One of 
those who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr 8«): 
called in 1 Es 832 obeth. 

EBED-AIELEOH. — An Ethlop. eunuch, by whom Jere- 
miah was released from the pit-prison (Jer 38’*’^- ). 

It is possible that the name Ehed-mHech, which means 
‘servant of {the] king, may have been an official title. 

EBEN-EZER ( the stone of help’ (LXX ‘of the 
helper’]). — 1. The scene of a di.sastrous battle in which 
the ark was lost (1 8 4^ r>>). 2. The name of the stone 

erected to commemorate an equally glorious victory (7'2). 
The precise situation is uncertain, but if Shen (7*2), 
i.e. Yeshana (according to LXX and Syriac) is the 
modern * Ain Seinije a little N. of Bethel the locality 
is approximately defined. Samuel s explanatory words 
should be read thus: ‘This is a witness that Jahweh 
hath helped us.’ J. Taylor. 

EBER. — 1. The eponymous ancestor of the Hebrews 
(the first letter in both words being the same in the 
Heb.), the great-grandson of Sliem, and ‘father’ of 
Peleg and Joktan (Gn 102>- 26 hmh The word 
'tber signifies ‘the other side,’ ‘across’; and ' ibri, 
‘Hebrew.’ which is in form a gentile name denoting 
the inhabitant of a country or member of a tribe is 
usually explained as denoting those who have come 
from 'Iher han-nUhAr (see Jos 242 3)^ or * the other side 
of the River’ (the Euphrates), i.e. from Haran (Gn 113 >), 
in Ararn-naharaim the home of Abraham and Nahor 
(Gn 24* 2 . 10 ) Accordingto Sayce however (Exp. T. xviii. 
(19071 p. 233) the word is of Bab. origin, and denoted 
originally the ‘traders’ who went to and fro across the 
Euphrates. In the genealogies in Gn 10. 11 the district 
from which the ‘Hebrews’ came is transformed into 
an imaginary eponymous ancestor. Why Eber is not 
the immediate, but the sixth ancestor of Abraham, 
and why many other tribes besides the Hebrews are 
reckoned as his descendants, is perhaps to be explained 
(Kbnig) by the fact that though the Israelites were 
in a special sense ' Hebrews, it was remembered that 
their ancestors had long made the region ‘across’ the 
Euphrates their resting-place, and many other tribes 
(Peleg, Joktan, etc.) had migrated from it. What 
Eber means in Nu 242< is uncertain; most probably 
perhaps, the country across the Euphrates ()) with 
Asshur, i.e. Assyria). 

2 A Gadlte (1 Ch 5*»). 3. 4. Two Benjaraltes (1 Ch 
8*> 2*) 6 Head of a priestly family (Neh 122®). 

S. R. Driver. 

EBEZ.— A city of Issachar (Jos 19>®). Possibly the 
ruin el-Beidhah> east of Carmel. 


EBIASAPH.— See Abiabaph. 

EBONT (hobnlm, Ezk 27*®) is the black heart-wood 
of the date-plum, Diospyros ebenum, imported from 
S. India and Ceylon. It was extensively imported by 
Phcenicians, Babylonians, and Egyptians for the manu- 
facture of valuable vessels and of idols. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

EBRON (Jos 1928). — A town in the territory of Asher, 
elsewhere called Abdon (wh. see, 6), which is probably 
the correct form. It w'as a Levitical city (Jos 213®, 
1 Ch 62<). The site has not been identified. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 
EOBATANA. — See Achmetha. 

EOOLESIASTES.— 1 . Title and Canonicity .-The title 
has come to us through Jerome from the 1,XX, in which 
it was an attempt to express the Heb. nom de plume 
* Kdheleth,’ i.e. ‘ one who speaks in an assembly ’ (kCLhOl) 
— the assembly being all who give their hearts to the 
acquisition of wisdom. The book is one of the third 
group in the Heb. Bible — the KclhUbhlm or ‘ Writings’ — 
which were tlie latest to receive recognition as canonical 
Scripture. It appears to have been accepted as Scripture 
by c. B.c 100. At the synod of Jamnia (c a.d. 100) 
the canonicity of Ec., the Song of Songs, and Esther was 
brought up for discussion, and was confirmed. 

2. Author and Date. — The book contains the out- 
pourings of the mind of a rich Jew, at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. b.c. We may perhaps gather that he was 
in a high station of life, for otherwise his very un- 
ortliodox reflexions could hardly have escaped oblivion. 
He could provide himself with every luxury (2***®). 
But he had private sorrows and disappointments; 
72''-28 seems to imply that his life had been saddened 
by a woman who was unworthy of him. He was ap- 
parent Lv an old man, beca\ise his attempts to find the 
summuni bonum of life.in pleasure and in wisdom, which 
could hardly have been al)andoned in a few years, were 
now bygone memories (l‘2-2*‘). And he lived in or 
near Jerusalem, for he was an eye-witness of events 
which occurre<l at the ‘holy place’ (8'“). That is all 
that he reveals about hlm.self. But he paints a lurid 
picture of the state of his country. The king was ‘a 
child’ — much too young for hi.s responsible position; 
and his courtiers spent their days in drunken revelry 
(10*8); he was capricious in his f^^vouritism (vv.®'2), 
violent in temper (v.^), and despotic (8*»- *), The 
result was that wickedness usurped the place of justice 
(3*8). and the upper classes crushed the poor with an 
oppression from which there was no escape (4*); the 
country groaned under an irresponsible officialism, each 
ofiicial being unable to move a finger in the cause of 
justice, because he was under the thumb of a higher 
one and the highest was a creature of the tyrannous 
king (.*>2): and in such a state of social rottenness 
e.spionage was rife (102®). The only passage which 
distinctly alludes to contemporary history is 4 * 3 -»», 
but no period has been found which suits ail the facts. 
In 8’® an historical allusion i.s improbable, and 9*3“ is 
too vague to afford any indication of date. 

The book or, more probabL*, 1-2** only, is written 
under the guise of Solomon. In 2** (according to the 
most probable interpretation of the verse) the wTiter 
appears to throw off the impersonation. But the 
language and grammatical peculiarities of the writing 
make it irnpos.sihle to ascribe it to Solomon. The Heb. 
language which had been pure enough for some time 
after the return from Babylon, began to decay from 
the time of Neherniah There are signs of the change 
in Ezr.. Neh., and Mai. and it is still more evident 
in Chron. Est., and EccL. the latter having the most 
striking Mishnic idioms. It must therefore be latex 
(probably much later) than Esther (c. b.c. 300), but 
before ben-Sira, who alludes to several passages in it 
(c. B.c. 180). It may thus l)e dated c. b.c. 200. 

3. Composition. — One of the most striking feature! 
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of the book is the frequency with which a despairing 
sadness alternates with a calm pious assurance. Many 
have seen in this the struggles of a religiously minded 
man halting between doubt and faith; e.g. Plumptre 
compares this mental conflict with Tennyson’s 'Two 
Voices.’ ' But the more the book is read, the more the 
reader feels that this is not so. The contrasts are so 
sudden; the scepticism is so despairing, and the piety 
so calm and assured, that they can be explained only 
on the assumption of interpolations by other hands. 
Moreover, in the midst of the despair and the faith 
there are scattered proverbs, somewhat frigid and 
didactic often with no relevance to the context. The 
literary history of the writing appears to be as follows: 
(a) The gnomic character of some of Koheleth’s remarks, 
and the ascription to Solomon, attracted one of the 
thinkers of the day whose minds were dominated by 
the idea of ‘Wisdom’ — such a writer as those whose 
observations are collected in the Book of Proverbs. He 
enriched the original writing with proverbs culled from 
various sources. ( 6 ) But that which attracts also repels. 
The impression which the book made upon the orthodox 
Jew may be seen in the Book of Wisdom, in which 
(2‘'®) the writer collects some of Koheleth’s despairing re- 
flexions; and, placing them in the mouth of the ungodly, 
raises his protest against them. There were living at 
the time not only gnomic moralizers but also men of 
inten.se, if narrow piety — men of the tempe. after- 
wards seen in the Maccabees. One of these interiwlated 
observations on (i.) the fear of God. (ii.) the judgment 
of God. In every case except [Heb. 4‘7-5«] his 
remarks explicitly correct some complaint of Koheleth 
to which he objected. 12 “ is a postscript by the 
‘wise man,’ and vv.^*- “ by the pious man. The 
additions which appear to be due to the former are 
45. »-l 8 07 , « 71*. 4.1a. 19 §1 9171. ***•, 12 “*-. 

and to the latter 2^ 3 “^ 5‘*7 7^^^- “b. 29 gjb. u. s. 6 «’. 

11-13 H9b. 12 ^® ‘ 2 ^-. 

4. Koheleth’s reflexions.— (o) His view of life.— 
After the exordium (l--2‘>). in which under the guise 
of Solomon, he explains that he made every possible 
attempt to discover the meaning and aim of life, the 
rest of his writing consists of a ml.scellaneous series of 
pictures, illustrating his recurrent thought that * ail is 
a vapour, and a striving after wind.’ And the con- 
clusion at which he arrives is that man can aim at 
nothing guide himself by nothing. His only cour.se 
is to fall back upon present enjoyment and industry. 
It is far from being a min mum bonum -, it is not an Epi- 
curean theory of life; it is a mere modus vtvcndi, ‘whereby 
he shall not take much account of the days of his life ’ 
( 51 ®). And to this conclu.sion he incessantly returns, 
whenever he finds life’s mysteries insoluble: 2^^ 3“^ 23 
517.19 gi 6 97.10 111.10 (exc. *“>) 

(b) His religious ideas . — It is improbable that he came 
into immediate contact with any of the Greek schools 
of thought. It has often been maintained that he shows 
distinct signs of having been influenced by both Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophy. Of the latter it is difficult 
to discern the slightest trace; but for the former there 
is more to be said. But there is nothing at which a 
thinking Jew, of a philosophical temper of mind, could 
not have arrived independently. And it must not be 
forgotten that even Stoicism was not a purely Greek 
product; its founder Zeno was of Phoenician descent, 
and his followers came from Syria, Cilicia* Carthage, and 
other Hellenistic (as distinct from Hellenic) quarters. 
Koheleth occupies (what may be called) debatable 
ground between Semitic and Greek thought. He has 
lost the vitality of belief in a personal God, which 
inspired the earlier prophets, and takes his stand upon 
a somewhat colourless monotheism. He never uses the 
personal name ‘Jahweh.’ but always the descriptive 
title ‘ Elohim’ (4 times) or the Elohlm ' (16 times), 
’the deity’ who manifests Himself in the Inscrutable 
6 nd irresistible forces of Nature. At the same time 


he never commits himself to any definitely pantheistic 
statements. He has not quite lost his Semitic belief 
that God is more than Nature, for His action shows 
evidence of design (3“- 7“ 8” ii»). More, 

over, God’s work — the course of Nature — appears in the 
form of an endless cycle. Events and phenomena are 
brought upon the stage of life, and banished into the 
pa.st, only to be recalled and banished again (1< “ 
3“i). And this, for Koheleth, paralyzes all real effort; 
for no amount of labour can produce anything new or 
of real profit — no one can add to, or subtract from, the 
unswerving chain of facts (1*® 3*-® “*• 7“); no one can 
contend with Him that is mightier than he (6>®). And 
he gains no relief from the ext>ectation of Messianic 
peace and perfection, which animated the orthodox Jew. 
There are left him only the shreds of the religious con- 
victions of his fathers, with a species of ‘natural re- 
ligion’ which has fatalism and altruism among i s 
ingredients 

5. The value of the book for us lies largely in its very 
deficiencies. The untroubled orthodoxy of the pious 
man who corrected what he thought was wrong, the 
moral aphorisms of the ‘wise man,' and the Welt- 
schmerz of Koheleth with his longing for light, were 
each examples of the state of thought of the time. 
They corresponded to the three clas.Sf3S of men in 
1 Co 1*0 — the ‘scribe’ (who clung faithfully to his 
accepted traditions), the wise man, and the ‘searcher 
of this world.’ Each possessed elements of lasting 
truth, but each needed to be answered and raised to 
a higher plane of thought, by the revelation of God 
in the Incarnation. A. H. M‘ Neile. 

ECOLESIASTICUS —See Apocrypha. § 13. 

ECLIPSE. — See Sun. 

ED. — In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) text of 
Jos 22®* the name given by the two and a half tribes to 
the altar erected by them on the east bank of the Jordan 
has dropped out. Our English translators have filled the 
gap by Inserting Ed as the name of the altar in question. 
For this they have the authority of a few MSS. 

The location of this altar on the east bank of the Jordan is 
required by the whole tenor of the narrative. The west Dank 
is suggested by v.*'' in its presen t.form, and maintained also 
by liV in v.“, by a translation of doubtful admissibility, 
in the forefront of the land of Canfiian, on the side that jw- 
taineth to the children of Israel.* 

EDDINUS. — One of the ‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s 
passover (1 Es 1*^). In the parallel passage 2 Ch 35“ 
the corresponding name is Jeauthun, which is read also, 
contrary to MS authority, by AV in 1 Esdras. The text 
of the latter is probably corrupt, 

EDEN. — 2 Ch 29‘2 31“, a Levite, or possibly two. 
It is not certain that Eden is the true form of the name: 
LXX has Jodan in the first, Odom in the second passage. 
When it transliterates Eden elsewhere it is usually In 
the form Edem. J. Taylor. 

EDEN. CHILDREN OF. — The people occupying Bit- 
Adini (2 K 19“ Is 37“: for Ezk 27« see Canneh). See 
Eden [House ok]. Telassar (2 K 19“) may perhaps be 
Til Bashir of the inscriptions. J. Taylor. 

EDEN 6ARDEN0F .— Gn 2 f . relates how God planted 
a garden in the East, in Eden. A river rose in that land, 
flowed through the garden, and then divided into four 
streams. Within the enclosure were many trees usefm 
for food; also the tree of life, whose fruit conferred 
immortality, and the tree of knowledge, which gave 
power to discriminate between things profitable arui 
things hurtful, or, between right and wrong. The 
animal denizens were innocuous to man and to each 
other. When the first man and woman yielded to the 
tempter and ate of the tree of knowledge, they were 
expelled, and precluded from re-entering the garden. 

In this account Gn 2^®-“ 3“ ** seem to be inter* 
polations. But the topographical data in 2*®-“ are of 
especial importance, because they have supplied the 
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material for countless attempts to locate the garden. 
It has been almost universally agreed that one of the 
four rivers is the Euphrates and another the Tigris. 
Here the agreement ends, and no useful purpose would 
be served by an attempt to enumerate the conflicting 
theories. Three which have found favour of late, may 
be briefly mentioned. One is that the Gihon Is the 
Nile, and the Pishon the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
conceived of as a great river, with Its source and that 
of the Nile not far from those of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Another regards Eden as an island not far 
from the head of the Persian Gulf near the mouths of 
the Euphrates the Tigris, the Kerkha and the Karun. 
The third puts Eden near Erldu (once the seaport of 
Chaldfiea on the Persian Gulf), and takes the Pishon 
to be the canal afterwards called Pallakottas. and the 
Gihon to be the Khoaspes (now Kerkha). In support 
of the last-named view a cuneiform tablet Is quoted 
which speaks of a tree or shrub planted near Eridu by 
the gods. The sun-god and ‘the peerless mother of 
Tammuz' dwell there; ‘no man enters into the midst 
of it.’ But the correspondences with the Biblical Eden 
are not sufficiently striking to compel conviction. At 
the same time it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical 
writer utilized traditional matter which came originally 
from Babylonia. The very name Eden, which to him 
meant ‘delight,’ is almost certainly the Bab. gdinnw-* 

‘ plain.’ The Bab. author would conceive of the garden 
as lying in a district near his own land, hard by the 
supposed common source of the great rivers. And 
this, to the Hebrew's, is in the East. 

Eden, or the garden of Eden, became the symbol of a 
very fertile land (Gn 13‘®, Is 5V, Ezk 31® Jl 2*). 

The dirge over the king of Tyre (Ezk 28‘»* ) is founded 
on a Paradise legend which resembles that in Gn. but 
has a stronger mythological colouring: the ‘garden of 
God’ (v.‘>) Is apparently identified with the well-know'n 
mythical mountain of the gods (v.‘<): the cherub and 
the king of Tyre are assimMated to each other, the stones 
of fire may be compared with the flame of a sword 
(Gn 3**; see also Enoch 24i«). In later literature w'e find 
much expansion and embellishment of the theme; see 
Jubilees 3® 4». Enoch 24 32, 60. 61. 2 Es Assump. 
Mos. lx ft., Ev. Nic. xix. etc. NT thought and imagery 
have been affected by the description of Eden given in 
Gn 2 f.: see Lk 23”, 2 Co 12*. Rev 2^. The Koran 
has many references to the garden of Paradise Lost, 
and the gardens of the Paradise to come (ix. xiii. 
xlvli. Iv. Ixviii. etc.), J. Taylor. 

EDEN. HOUSE OP. — A place or district connected 
politically with Damascus (Am 1® RVm Beth-eden). Of 
the five suggestions for locality the likeliest is ' Eden or 
Ehden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek, on the N.W. slope of 
Lebanon. Its most formidable competitor, Bit-Adini, 
a district on either bank of the Middle Euphrates, fre- 
quently mentioned in the cuneiform in.scriptions, is too 
far — 200 miles — from Damascus, and in the days of 
Amos had long been subject to Assyria. J. Taylor. 

EDER. — 1. Gn 352» And Israel journeyed, and 
spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder.’ Eder 
means 'a flock’; and the phrase Midgal-eder ( flock- 
tower,* cf. Mic 4«) would have been the appella- 
tion given to a tower occupied by shepherds for the 
protection of their flocks against robbers (cf. 2 K 38", 
2 Ch 26*0). The tower here mentioned lay between 
Bethlehem and Hebron (cf. vv.^® Jerome mention.^ 
a Jewish tradition that this Eder was the site of the 
Temple, but himself prefers to think that It was the spot 
on which the shepherds received the angels’ message. 
2. Jos 16*‘. The name of one of the towns of Judah 
'in the south,’ close to the Edomite frontier; perhaps 
Kh. d-'Addr, 5 miles 8. of Gaza. 3 1 Ch 23*» 245'o. 
The name of a Merarite Levite In the days of David. 
4. A Benjamlte (1 Ch. 8”). 

EDNA.— Wife of Raguel of Ecbatana, and mother of 


Sarah, who became wife of Tobias (To 7“- 10” IP). 
See Apocrypha, § 8. 

EDOM. EDOMITES. — The Edomites were a tribe or 
group of tribes residing in early Biblical times in Mount 
Seir (Gn 32*. Jg 5^), but covering territory on both sides 
of it. At times their territory seems to have included 
the region to the Red Sea and Sinai (1 K O®*, Jg 5*). 
Edom or Esau was their reputed ancestor. The 
Israelites were conscious that the Edomites were their 
near kinsmen, hence the tradition that Esau and Jacob 
were twin brothers (Gn 25«). That the Edomites were 
an older nation they showed by making Esau the first- 
born tw'in. The tradition that Jacob tricked Esau out 
of his birthright (Gn 27), and that enmity arose between 
the brothers, is an actual reflexion of the hostile relations 
of the Edomites and Israelites for which the Israelites 
were to a considerable degree responsible. 

Before the conquest of Canaan. Edom is said to have 
refused to let Israel pass through his territory (Nu 20‘« 
Probably during the period of the Judges, Edomitei 
invaded southern Judah (cf. Paton, Syria and Palestine 
161 ff.). Possibly Edomites settled here and were in 
corporated in Judah, for Kenaz is said in Gn 36'* to la* 
a son of Esau, while in Jg 3® he is counted a Judahite. 

During the monarchy Saul is said to have fought the 
Edomites (I S 14”); David conquered Edom and put 
garrisons in the country (2 S 8‘*- ”); Edorn regained 
its independence under Solomon (1 K Je- 

hoshaphat a century later reconquered Edom (cf. 1 K 
22” ”), and Edomites helped him in his war with 
Moab (2 K 3); in the reign of Joram his successor, 
the Edomites regained their Independence after a blot)dy 
revolution (8**^ *'): at the beginning of the next century 
Amaziah reconquered them for a short time, capturing 
Sela, and slaughtering r large number of them (2 K 14D. 
A little later Amos (Am I*'** ) accuses Edom of pur- 
suing his brother with the sword. During the next 
century Edom was independtmt of Israel, but paid 
tribute to Tiglath-pileser in., Sennacherib, Esarhaddon 
and Ashurbanipal, kings of Assyria (cf. KIB ii. 21, 91, 
149, 239). 

In connexion with the wars of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
resulted in the destruction of Jerusalem in 686, many 
Jews migrated to Edom; but the Edomites rejoiced in 
the overthrow of the Jews. This deepened the old- 
time enmity, and called forth bitter denunciations and 
predictions of vengeance from I.srael’s prophets (cf. 
Ezk Ob Is63‘”). A little later great suffering 

was inflicted on the Edomites by the Nabataeans, who 
overran the country and crowded the Edomites up into 
southern Judah, This invasion of Nabataesans is probably 
referred to in Mai 1'® , for by 312 they were in this 
region, and Antigonus and Demetrius came in contact 
with them (cf. Diodorus Siculus, x. 9r>, 96, 100). 

The Edomite.s, because of this, occupied the territory 
of Judah as far as the town of Beth-zur, to the north of 
Hebron, which became the Idumsea (wh. see) ot the 
NT period. Here Judas Maccabwus fought with the 
Edomites (1 Mac 5’ and John Hyrcanus shortly 
before the end of the 2ud cent. n.c. conquered them, 
and compelled them to be circumcised and to accept 
the Jewish religion (cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. lx. 1, xiv. i. 3, 
and XV. vii. 9). This was the end of the Edomites 
as a nation, but they obtained a kind of revenge on the 
Jews by furnishing the Herodian dynasty to them. 

Georoe a. Barton, 

EDOS. 1 Es 9»6-Iddo. Ezr 10”. 

EDREl.— 1. A royal city of Og, king of Bashan 
(Dt 1* 3'^ Jos 12^ 13”), the scene of the battle at 
which Og was defeated (Nu 21*®, Dt 3'); assigned to 
the eastern division of Manasseh (Jos 13®>). It seems 
to be the modern ed-Der'a, where are several important 
remains of antiquity, including a great subterranean 
catacomb. 2. A town in Naphtali (Jos 19*0. not 
identified. R, A. S, Macauster. 
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BDUOATIOH.’-In the importance which they attached 
to the education of the young, it may fairly be claimed 
that the Hebrews were facile princeps among the 
nations of antiquity. Indeed, if the ultimate aim of 
education be the formation of character, the Hebrew 
ideals and methods will bear comparison with the best 
even of modern times. In character Hebrew education 
was predominantly one might almost say exclusively, 
religious and ethical. Its fundamental principle may 
be expressed in the familiar words: ‘The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ (Pr 1’). Yet it 
recognized that conduct was the true test of character; 
in the words of Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, that ‘not 
learning but doing is the chief thing.’ 

As to the educational attainments of the Hebrews 
before the conquest ot Canaan, it is useless to speculate. 
On their settlement in Canaan, however, they were 
brought into contact with a civilization which for two 
thousand years or more had been under the influence of 
Babylonia and in a less degree of Egypt. The language 
of Babylonia, with its complicated system of wedge- 
writing, had for long been the medium of com .Tiunication 
not only between the rulers of the petty states of Canaan 
and the great powers outside its borders, but even, a.s we 
now know from Sellin’s discoveriCvS at Taanach, between 
these rulers themselves. This implies the existence of 
some provision for instruction in reading and writing 
the difficult Babylonian script. Although in this early 
period such accomplishments were probably confined to 
a limited number of high officials and professional scribes, 
the incident in Gideon’s experience, Jg (where we 
must render with RVm ‘ wrote down’), warns us against 
unduly restricting the number of those able to read and 
write in the somewhat later period of the Judgt^s. The 
more stable political conditions under the monarchy, 
and in particular the development of the administration 
and the growth of commerce under Solomon, must un- 
doubtedly have furthered the spread of education among 
all classes. 

Of schools and schoolmasters, however, there is no 
evidence till after the Exile, for the expression ‘schools 
of the prophets’ has no Scripture warrant. Only once. 
Indeed, is the word ‘school’ to be found even in NT 
(Ac 19®), and then only of the lecture-room of a Greek 
teacher in Ephesus. The explanation of this silence is 
found in tne fact that the Hebrew child received his 
education in the home, with his parents as his only in- 
structors. Although he grew up ignorant of much that 
‘every school-boy’ knows to-day. he must not on that 
account be set down as uneducated. He had b(;(‘n 
instructed, first of all, in the truths of his anc(‘.stral 
religion (see Dt and elsewhere); and in the ritual 
of the recurring festivals there was providc'd for him 
object-lessons in history and religion (Ex 13” »<). 
In the traditions of his family and race— .some of which 
are still preserved in the older parts of OT— he had a 
unique storehouse of the highest ideals of faith and 
conduct, and these after all are the things that matter. 

Descending the stream of history, w'e reach an epoch- 
making event in the history of education, not les.s than 
of religion, among the Jews, in the assembly convened 
by Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh ), at which the people 
pledged themselves to accept the book of the law of 
Moses' as the norm of their life in all its relations. 
Henceforward the Jews were pre-eminently, in Moham- 
med’s phra,9e, ‘the people of the Book.' But if the 
Jewish community was henceforth to regulate its whole 
fife, not according to the living word of priest and 
prophet, but according to the requirements of a written 
law, it was indispensable that provision should be made 
for the instruction of all classes in this law. To this 
practical necessity is due the origin of the sjnnagogiie 
(wh. see), which, from the Jewish point of view, was 
essentially a meeting-place for religious instruction, and, 
indeed, is expressly so named by Philo. In NT also 
(he preacher pr ejcpopptjer in the synagogue Is Invariably 


said to ‘teach* (Mt 4®®, Mk 1®‘, and passim), and the 
education of youth continues to the last to be associated 
with the synagogue (see below). The situation created 
by this new zeal for the Law has been admirably de- 
scribed by Wellhausen: ‘The Bible became the spelling- 
book. the community a school. . . . Piety and educa- 
tion were inseparable; whoever could not read was no 
true Jew. We may say that in this way were created 
the beginnings of popular education.’ 

This new educational movement was under the 
guidance of a body of students and teachers of the Law 
known as the SDpherim (lit. ‘ book-men ’) or scribes, of 
whom Ezra is the typical example (Ezr 7®). Alongside 
these, if not identical with them, as many hold we find 
an influential class of religious and moral teachers, 
known as the Sages or the Wise, whose activity cuL 
minates in the century preceding the fall of the Persian 
empire (h.c. 430-330). The arguments for the identity 
in all important respects of the early scribes and the 
sages are given by the present writer in Hastings’ DB i. 
648; but even if the two classes were originally distinct, 
there can be no doubt that by the time of Jesus ben 
Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (cir. b.c. 180-170), 
himself a scribe and the last of the sages, they had 
become merged in one. 

To appreciate the religious and ethical teaching of the 
sages, we have only to open the Book of Proverbs. 
Here life is pictured as a discipline, the Hebrew word 
for which is found thirty times in this book. ’The 
uhole of life,’ it has been said, ‘i.s hiTe considered from 
the view-point of a piedagogic institution. God educates 
men, and men educate each other’ (O. Holtzrnann). 

With the coming of the Greeks a new educational 
force in the shapf* of Hellenistic cizlture entered Pales- 
tine — a force which made itself felt in many directions 
in the pre-Mac('ahcan age. From a reference in Josephus 
(Anl. XII. iv. 6) it may he inferred that schools on the 
Greek model had been established in Jerusalem itself 
before n.c. 220. It was somewhere in this period, too, 
that the preacher could say: ‘Of making many books 
there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh’ (Ec 12*®) — rotlexions which neces.sarily presuppose 
a wide-spread interest in intellectual pursuits. The 
edict of Antiochus Epiphanes at a later date (1 Mac HO 
equally implies a considerable circulation of the Torah 
among the people, with the ability to profit by its study. 

Passing now, as this brief sketch requires, to the 
period of Jewish history that lies between the triumph 
of the Maccabees and the end of the Jewish State in 
A.p. 70, we find a tradition— there is no valid reason for 
rejecting it as untrustworthy — which illustrates the 
extent to which elementary education, at least, was 
fostered under the later Maccabean princes. A famous 
scribe of the pericxl (cir. b.c. 7.3), Simon ben-Shetach, 
brother of Queen Alexandra, is said to have got a law 
pas.s(‘d ordaining that ‘the children shall attend the 
elementary school.’ This we understand on various 
grounds to mean not that these schools were first 
instituted, but that atte.ndance at them was henceforth 
to be compulsory. The elementary school, termed 
‘the hoase of the Book’ (i.e. Scripture), in opposition 
to ‘the house of study’ or college of the scribes (see 
below), was always closely associated with the syna- 
gogue. In the smaller places, Indeed, the same building 
served for both. 

The elementary teachers, as we may call them, formed 
the lowest rank in the powerful guild of the scribes. 
They are ‘the doctors (lit. teachers) of the law,’ who, 
in our Lord’s day, were to be found in ‘every village of 
Galilee and Judaea* (Lk 5‘7 RV), and who figure so fre# 
quently in the Gospels. Attendance at the elementary 
school began at the age of six. Already the boy had 
learned to repeat the Bhema (‘Hear, O Israel,’ etc., 
Dt 6Q, selected proverbs and verses from the Psalms 
He now began to learn to read. His only textbooks 
were the rofi9 Of the sacred acriptures, especially th# 
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roll 6{ the Law, the opening chapters of Leviticus being 
usualiy the first to be taken in hand. After the letters 
were mastered, the teacher copied a verse which the 
child had already learned by heart, and taught him to 
identify the individual words. The chief feature of the 
teaching was learning by rote, and that audibly, for 
the Jewish teachers were thorough believers in the 
Latin maxim, repetitio mater studiorum. The pupils 
sat on the floor at the teacher’s feet, as did Saul at the 
feet of Gamaliel (Ac 223). 

The subjects taught were ‘the three R’s’ — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the last in a very elementary 
form. The child’s first attempts at writing were prob- 
ably done, as in the Greek schools of the period, on 
shertis of pottery; from tliese he would be promoted 
to a wax tablet (Lk 1«3 RV), on which he wrote ‘with 
a pointed style or metal instrument, very much as if 
one wrote on thickly buttered bread with a small 
stiletto.’ Only after considerable progress had been 
made would he finally reach the dignity of papyrus. 

For tlie mass of young Jews of the male sex, for whom 
alone public provision was made, the girls being still 
restricted to the tuition of the home, the teaching of 
the primary school sufficed. Those, however, who 
wished to be themselves teachers, or otherwise to devote 
themselves to the professional study of the Law, passed 
on to the higher schools or colleges above mentioned. 
At the beginning of our era the two most important 
of these colleges were taught by the famous ‘doctors 
of the law,’ Hillel and Shamrnai. It was a grandson 
of the former, Gamaliel i., who, thirty year.s later, num- 
bered Saul of Tarsus among his students (Ac 223). jn 
the Beth hammidrash (house of study) the exclusive 
subjects of study were the interpretation of the OT, 
and the art of applying the regulations of the Torah, 
by means of (‘ertain exegetical canons, to the minutest 
details of the life of the time. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

EGG. — See Food, § 7. 

EGLAH (‘heifer’). — One of the wives of David, and 
mother of Ithream (2 S 3^, 1 Ch 33). 

EGLAIM (Is 15®). — A town of Moab. The name has 
not been recovered. 

EGLATH -SHELISHIYAH occurs in an ancient oracle 
against Moab, which is quoted in Is 15® and Jer 48*^. In 
both tlu‘.se pEJssages KV takes the word to be a proper 
name, giving in margin the alternative tr. ‘ (asl an heifer 
of three yi'ars old,’ which is AV in Jer 48®^ and AVm in 
Is 153 . In the latter passage, AV text omits *[a.s].’ 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word is an 
appellative or a i)roper name, although the latter view 
ha.s commended it.stdf to tlie majority of modern scholars. 

EGLON. — King of Moab, under who.se leadership the 
Ammonites and Arnalekites joined with the Moabites 
in fighting and defeating the Israelites. The latter 
‘served,’ i.e. paid tribute to, Eglon for eighteen years. 
Towards the end of this period Ehud assassinated 
Eglon, and brought to an end the Moabite ascendency 
over Israel (Jg 3‘2ff ). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

EGLOK.~A town near Lachish, mentioned only in 
connexion with the campaign of Joshua. Its king, 
Debir, joined the coalition against the Gibeonites 
(Jos 103), and after the reduction of Lachish Joshua 
captured and destroyed it (10«f ). The site is probably 
Tell Nejileh, near Tell el-IIesy (Lachish); the neigh- 
bouring Khurbeh * Ajlan better preserves the name, but 
the site is of no great antiquity. 

R. A. S, Macalister. 

EGYPT.— Habitable and cultivable Egypt consists 
practically of the broad fan-shaped Delta opening 
on to the Mediterranean, and the narrow valley of 
the Nile bordered by deserts as far as the First Cataract 
(beyond which is Nubia, i.e. Ethiopia), with a few oases 
westward of the valley. Amongst the latter may be 


counted the Fayyum, which, however, is separate! 
from the river only by a narrow ridge, and is connected 
therewith by a canal or natural channel conveying the 
waters of the river to the oasis. The Greek name 
Aigyptos may perhaps be connected with Hakeptah, a 
name in vogue during the New Kingdom for Memphis, 
the northern capital. Egypt was divided anciently 
into Upper and Lower, the latter comprising the Delta 
and a portion of the valley reaching above Memphis, 
while Upper Egypt (the northern portion of which is 
often spoken of as Middle Egypt) terminated at the 
First Cataract (Aswan). Each of these main divisions 
was subdivided into nomes, or counties, varying to some 
extent at different times, 22 being a standard number 
for the Upper Country and 20 for the Lower. Each 
nome had its capital city — the god of which was im- 
portant throughout the nome — and was generally 
governed by a nomarch. The alluvial land of Egypt 
is very fertile and easy to cultivate. Its fertility is 
independent of rainfall, that being quite insignificant 
except along the Mediterranean coast; it depends on 
the annual rise of the Nile, which commences in June 
and continues till October. If the rise is adequate, it 
secures the main crops throughout the country. In 
ancient times there may have been extensive groves of 
acacia trees on the borders of the alluvium kept moist 
by soakage from the Nile; but at most seasons of the 
year there w^as practically no natural pasture or other 
spontaneous growdh except in marshy districts. 

In this brief sketch it is impossible to bestow more 
than a glance upon the various aspects of Egyptian 
civilization. The ancient Egyptians w'cre essentially 
not negroids, though some affirm that their skulls reveal 
a negro admixture. Their language shows a remote 
affinity with the Semitic, group in structure, but very 
little in vocabulary; the writing for monumental and 
decorative purposes was in pictorial ‘hieroglyphic’ 
signs, modified for ordinary purposes into cursive 
‘hieratic’ and in late times further to ‘demotic’; 
the la.st form preserves no traces of the pictorial origins 
recognizable by any one but a student. The Egyptian, 
like the old Hebrew writing, cannot reconl vowels, but 
only the consonantal skeletons of words.* 

The Egyptian artist at his best could rise to great 
beauty and suV)limity, but the bulk of his work is dead 
with conventionality, and he never attained to the 
idea of perspective in drawing. The Egyptian engineers 
could accurately place the largest monoliths, without, 
how'ever, learning any such meche.nical contrivances 
as the pulley or the screw. The ‘wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ was neither far advanced nor profound, 
though many ideas were familiar to them that had 
never entert'd the heads of the nomads and inferior 
races about them. Their mathematics and astronomy 
were of the simplest kind; yet the Egyi)tian calendar 
w^as infinitely superior to all its contemporaries, and 
is scarcely surpassed by our own. The special import- 
ance attached by the Egyptians to the disposal and 
furnishing of the body after death may have been 
inspired by the pre.servative climate. From an early 
time the elaboration of doctrines regarding the after- 
life went on, involving endless contradictions. We 
may wdl admire the early connexion of religion with 
morality, showm especially in the ‘Negative Confession’ 
and the judgment scene of the weighing of the soul 
before Osiris, dating not later than the 18th Dynasty; 
yet in practice the Egyptian religion, so far as W'e can 
judge, was mainly a compelling of the gods by magic 
formulae. The priesthood was wealthy and powerful, 
* Egyptian names in this and other articles by the same 
writer, if not in their Grecized or Hebraized forms, are given, 
where po.M.sible, as they appear to have been pronounced in 
the time of the Deltaic Dynasties and onwards, i.e. during 
the last 1000 years b.c. This appears preferable to a purely 
conventional form, as it represents approximately the pro- 
nunciation heard by the Hebrew writers. The vowels are to 
be pronounced as m Italian. 
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and the people devout. The worship of animals was 
probably restricted to a few sacred individuals in early 
Egypt, but a degree of sanctity was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole of a species, and to almost every 
species. 

1. The History of Egypt was di^^ded by Manetho 
(who wrote for Ptolemy i. or ii.) into 31 dynasties 
from Meries to Alexander. The chronology is very un- 
certain for the early times: most authorities in Germany 
place the 1st Dyn. about n.c. 3300, and the 12th Dyn. 
at u.c. 2000-1800. These dates, which depend largely 
on the interpretation of records of astronomical phe- 
nomena. may perhaps be taken as the minimum. The 
allowance of time (200 years) for the dark period be- 
tween the 12th and the 18th Dyns. seems insufficient: 
some would place the 12th Dyn. at b.c. 2500-2300. 
or even a whole ‘Sothic’ period of 1460 years earlier 
than the minimum; and the 1st Dynasty would then 
be pushed back at least in equal measure. From the 
18th Dyn. onwards there is close agreement. 

The historic period must have been preceded by a 
long pre-historic age, evidenced in Upper Egypt by 
extensive cemeteries of graves containing fine pottery, 
instruments in flint exquisitely worked, and in bone 
and copper, and shapely ves.sels in harrl stone. Tradi- 
tion points to separate kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt tow'ards the close of this period. Menes, the 
founder of the 1st Dyn., united the two lands. He 
came probably from This, near Abydos, where royal 
tombs of the first three Dyns. have been found; but 
he built Memphis as his cariital near the dividing line 
between the two halves of his kingdom. The earliest 
pyramid dates from the end of the 3rd dynasty. The 
stupendous Pyramids at Gizeh are of Clieops, Chephren, 
and Mycerinus of the 4th Dyn., from which time w'e 
have also very beautiful statues in wood, limestone, 
and diorite. In the 5th Dyn. the relief sculpture on 
tombs reached ihi highest excellence. The 6th Dyn. 
is notable for long in.scriptioiis, both religious texts 
in the pyramids and biographical inscriptions in the 
lesser tombs. The first eight Dyns., of which the 
7th and 8th are utterly obscure, constitute the Old 
Kingdom, After the first two Dyns., best represented 
at Abydos, its monuments are concentrated at Memphis, 
but important records of the 6th Dyn. are widely spread 
as far south as the First Cataract, parallel with the 
growing power and culture of the nomarchs. Expedi- 
tions were made even under the 1st Dyn. to the copper 
and turquoi.se mines in the peninsula of Sinai, and 
cedar wood w'as probably then already obtained from 
Lebanon by sea. Under the 6th Dyn. Nubia furnished 
trooiis to the Egyptian armies from the distant south 
as far perhaps as Khartum. But at the end of it there 
was a collapse, probably through insufficient control of 
the local princes of that time by the nomarch. 

In the next period, the Middle Kingdom (Dyns. 9-17), 
we see the ri.se of Thebes: but the 9th and 10th Dyns. 
were from Heracleopolis, partly contemporary with the 
11th Dyn., which eventually suppressed the rival housir. 
The monuments of the 11th Dyn. are almost confined 
to the neighbourhood of Thebes. Under the Ame- 
nemhSs and Senwosris of the 12th Dyn., Egypt was as 
great as it was in the 4th Dyn., but its power was not 
concentrated as then. The break-up of the old King- 
dom had given an opportunity to a number of powerful 
families to grow up and establish themselves in local 
princedoms; the family that triumphed over the rest 
by arms or diplomacy could control but could not 
ignore them, and feudalism was the result, each great 
princ.e having a court and an army resembling those 
of the king, but on a smaller scale. The most notable 
achievement of these Dyns. was the regulation of the 
lake of Moeris by Amenerahe in., with much other 
important work for irrigation and improvement of 
agriculture. Literature also flourished at this period. 
The traditional exploits of the world^conqueror Sesostris 


seem to have been developed in late times out of the 
petty expeditions of Senwosrl iii, into Nubia, Libya, 
and Palestine. The 13th and 14th Dyns. are repre- 
sented by a crowd of 150 royal names: they are very 
obscure, and some scholars would make them con- 
temporary with each other and with the following. 
The 15th and 16th Dyns. were of the little-known 
Hyksos or ‘Shepherd kings,’ apparently invaders from 
the East, who for a time ruled all Egypt (c. b.c. 1650). 
Excepting scarabs engraved with the names of the 
kings, monuments of the Hyksos are extremely rare. 
Their names betray a Semitic language: they were 
probably barbarian, but in the end took on the culture 
of Egypt, and it is a strange fact that inscribed relics 
of one of them, Khyan, have been found in places as 
far apart as at Cnossus in Crete and Baghdad ; no other 
Egyptian king, not even Thetmosi in., has quite so wide 
a range as that mysterious Hyksos. The foreign rulers 
are said to have oppressed the natives and to have 
forbidden the worship of the Egyptian deities. The 
princes of Thebes, becoming more or le.ss independent, 
formed the 17th Dyn., and succeeded in ousting the 
hated Hyksos, now probably diminished in numbers 
and wc'iakened by luxury, from UppiT Egypt. The 
first king of the 18th Dyn., Ahmosi, drove them across 
the N.E. frontier and pursued them into Palestine 
(c. B.c. 1580). 

The 18th Dyn. ushers in the most glorious period In 
Egyptian history, the New Kingdom, or, as it has been 
called on account of its far-reaching sway, the Empire, 
lasting to the end of the 20th Dynasty. The prolonged 
effort to cast out the Hyksos had welded together a 
nation in arms under the leadership of the Theban kings, 
leaving no trace of the old feudalism; the hatred of the 
oppressor pursued the ‘pt^st* far into Syria in succes- 
sive campaigns, until Thetrno.si i., the second successor 
of Ahmosi, reached the Euphratiis. Thetmosi ii. and a 
queen, Hatshepaut (c. 1500), ruled for a time with less 
vigorous hand.s, and the latter cultivated only the arts 
of peace. Meanwhile the princes of Syria .strengthened 
themselves arid united to offer a formidable opposi- 
tion to Thetmosi iii. when he endeavoured to recover 
the lost ground. This Pharaoh, however, was a great 
8trategi.st, as well as a valiant soldier: as the result of 
many annual campaigns, he not only placed his tablet 
on the bank of the Euphrates, by the side of that of 
Thetmosi i., but also consolidated the rule of Egypt 
over the whole of Syria and Phmnida. The wealth 
of the contpiered countries poured into Egypt, and the 
temple of the Theban Ammon, the god under whose 
banner the armies of the Pharaohs of two dynasties 
had won their victories, was ever growing in wealth 
of slaves, lands, and spoil. Amenhotp iii. enjoyed the 
fruits of his predecessors’ conquests, and was a mighty 
builder. His are the colo.s.si at Thebe.s named Mernnon 
by the Greeks. The empire had then reached its 
zenith. Under Amenhotp iv. (c. 1370), in some ways 
the most striking figure in Egyptian history [the latest 
di.scoveries tend to show that the king was not more 
than 1 4 years old when the great innovation took place. 
He may thus have been rather a tool in the hands of 
a reformer], it rapidly declined: the Hittites were 
pressing into Syria from the north, and all the while 
the Pharaoh was a dreamer absorbed in establishing 
a monotheistic worship of Aton (the sun) against the 
polytheism of Egypt, and more especially against the 
Theban and national worship of Ammon. He changed 
his own name to Akhenaton, built a new capital, the 
‘Horizon of Aton,’ in place of Thebes, and erased thf 
name and figure of Ammon wherever they were seen. 
Art, too, found in him a lavish patron, and stnick out 
new types, often bizarre rather than beautiful. But 
for the empire Pharaoh had no thought or leisure. 
The cuneiform letters found in the ruins of his nev.'- 
fangled capital at el-Amarna show us his distracted 
agents and vassals in Syria appealing to him in va^ 
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for support against the intrigues and onslaughts of 
rebels and invaders. His father Amenhotp iii. had 
carried on an active correspondence with tiie distant 
kings of Babylonia, Assyria, and Mitanni in Meso- 
potamia; but after a few years Akhenaton must have 
lost all influence with them. Shortly after Akhen- 
aton's death the new order of things, for which he had 
striven so long and sacrificed so much, was abolished, 
its triumph having lasted for but 10 or 15 years. Ammon 
worship was then restored, and retaliated on the name 
and figure of the heretic king and of his god. 

Although the 18lh Dyn. was so powerful and active, 
and had built temples in Nubia as well as in Syria, the 
Delta was neglected. Only on the road to Asia, at 
heiiopolls and Bubastis, have relics been found of these 
kings. Jntil Akhenaton’s heresy, their religious zeal 
was devoted to honouring Ammon. The 19th Dyn., 
on the other hand, was as active in the Delta as in other 
parts of Egypt, and although Ammon remained the 
principal god of the State, Ptah of Memphis and R6 the 
aun-god of Heliopolis were given places of honour at his 
side. There is a famous series of reliefs at Karnak of the 
Syrian war of Seti i. (c. 1300); but his son Ramesses ii. 
(c. 1290-1220) was the greatest figure in the Dynasty: he 
was not indeed able to drive back the Hittites, but he 
fought so valorou.sly in Syria that they could make no 
advance southward. They were compelled to make a 
treaty with Pharaoh and leave him master of Syria as 
far as Kadesh on the Orontes. Ramesses ii. was the 
greatest builder of all the Pharaohs, covering the land 
with temples and monuments of stone, the inscriptions 
and sc<me8 upon them in many cases extolling his exploit 
against the Hittites at the battle of Kadesh, when his 
personal prowess saved the Egyptian camp and army 
from overwheirning di.saster. Towards the end of his 
long reign of 67 years disorders multiplied, and his 
son and successor Mineptah had to face encroach- 
ments of the Llbyan.s on his own soil and revolt in 
his frontier possessions in Palestine. Mineptah, too, was 
old, but by the fifth year of his reign he was able to boast 
of peace and security restored to his country. The 
19th Dyn. ended, however, in utter confusion, a Syrian 
finally usurping the throne. In the 20th Dyn. the 
assaults on Egypt were renewed with greater violence 
than ever by Libyans from the west and by sea-rovers 
from the islands and coasts of the eastern Mediterranean. 
But Setnekht and his son and successor Ramesses iii. 
(c. 1200-1165) were equal to the occasion. The latter 
was victorious everywdiere, on sea and on land, and a 
great incursion from the north, after maiming the Hittite 
pow^er, wa.s hurled back by the Egyptian king, who then 
established his rule in Syria and Phcenicia over a wider 
area than his celebrated namesake had controlled. 
Ramesses in. was followed by sons and others of his own 
name down to Ramesses xii., but all within glorious 
reigns. Under them the empire flickered out, from 
«heer feebleness and Internal decay. 

Egypt now (c. 1100) enters upon a new period of 
history, that of the Deltaic Dynasties. Thebes was no 
longer the metropolis. The growth of commerce in the 
Levant transferred the centre of gra\ity northward. 
After the fall of the New Kingdom, all the native 
dynasties originated in various cities of Lower, with 
perhaps Middle, Egypt. The later Ramessides had 
depended for their fighting men on Libyan mercenaries, 
and the tendency of the TJbyans to settle on the rich 
lands of Egypt was thus hastened and encouraged. The 
military chiefs established their families in the larger 
towns, and speedily became wealthy as well as powerful; 
It was from such families of Libyan origin that the later 
‘native’ dynasties arose. Dyn. 21 w^as from Tanis 
(Zoan); parallel with and apparently subject to It was a 
dynasty of priest-kings at Thebes. The pitiful report of 
a certain Unamun, sent from Thebes to obtain wood 
from Lebanon, shows how completely Egypt’s Influence 
In Syria and the Levant had passed away at the begin- 


ning of this dynasty. The 22nd Dyn. (c. 050-760) arose 
In Bubastis, or perhaps at Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt. 
Its founder, Sheshonk i., the Biblical Sbishak, was 
energetic and overran Palestine, but his successors 
quickly degenerated. The 23rd Dyn., said to be Tanite, 
was perhaps also Bubastite. There were now again all 
the elements of feudalism in the country except the 
central control, and Egypt thus lay an easy prey to a 
resolute invader. We find at the end of the 23rd Egyptian 
Dyn. Pankhi, king of Ethiopia, already in full possession 
of the Thebaid (c. 730). Tefnakht, prince of Sais, was then 
endeavouring to establish his sway over the other petty 
princes of the Delta and Middle Egypt. Pankhi accepted 
the implied challenge, overthrew Tefnakht, and com- 
pelled him to do homage. Tefnakht’s son Bocchoris 
alone forms the 24th Dynasty. He was swept away by 
another invasion led by Shabako (c. 716), who heads the 
Ethiopian or 25th Dynasty. Shabako was followed by his 
son Shabitku and by Tahrak. Tlie kings of this dynasty, 
uniting the forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, endeavoured 
to extend their influence over Syria in opposition to the 
Assyrians. Tahrak (Tirhakah) was particularly active 
in this endeavour, but as soon as Esarhaddon was free to 
invade Egypt the Assyrian king had no difficulty in 
taking Memphis, capturing most of the royal family, and 
driving Tahrak southward (c. 670). The native princes 
were no doubt hostile at heart to the Ethiopian domina- 
tion: on his departure, Esarhaddon left these, to the 
number of 20, with Assyrian garrisons, in charge of 
different parts of the country; an Assyrian governor, 
however, was appointed to Pelusium, which was the key 
of Egypt. None the less the Ethiopian returned as soon 
as the Assyrian host had withdrawn, and annihilated 
the army of occupation. Esarhaddon thereupon 
pre 4 )are<l a second expedition, but died on the way. 
Ashurbanipal succeeding, reinstated the governors, and 
his army reached Thebes. On his withdrawal there 
was trouble again. The Assyrian governor of Pelusium 
was accused of treachery with Niku (Neko), prince of 
Sais and Memphis, and PekrQr of Pisapt (Goshen), and 
their correspondence with Tahrak was intercepted. 
They were all brought in chains to Nineveh, but Niku 
was sent back to Pigypt with honour, and his son was 
appointed govx‘rnor of Athribis. Soon after this failure 
Tahrak died: his nephew Tandamane recovered Mem- 
phis, but was speedily expelled by Ai'burbanipal, who 
advanced up the river to Thebes and plundered it. 

Meanwhile the family of Neko at Sais was securing its 
position in the Delta, taking advantage of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Assyrians and the weakening of 
the Ethiopian power. Neko himself was Wiled, perhaps 
by Tandamane, but his son Psammetichustook his place, 
founding the 26th Dynasty. Counting his reigu from the 
death of Tahrak (c. 664), Psamrnetichus soon ruled both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, while in the absence of fresh 
expeditions all trace of the brief Assyrian domination 
disappeared. The 26th Dyn. marks a great revival; 
Egypt quickly regained its prosperity after the terrible 
ravages of civil wars and Ethiopian and Assyrian 
inv^asions. Psamrnetichus i., in his long reign of 64 
years, re-organized the country, safeguarded it against 
attack from Ethiopia, and carried his arms into 8.W. 
Palestine. His son Neko, profiting by the long weak- 
ness of Assyria, swept through Syria as far as Carchemisb 
on the Euphrates, and put the land to tribute, until the 
Babylonian army commanded by Nebuchadrezzai 
hurled him back (b.c. 605). His successors, Psam- 
metichus ii. and Apries (Hophra), attempted to regain 
Influence in Syria, but without success. Apries with his 
Greek mercenaries became unpopular with the native 
soldiery, and he was dethroned by Ahmasi ( Amasis). This 
king, although he made alliances with Crmsus of Lydia, 
Polyrrates of Samos, and Battus of Cyrene during a reign 
of 46 years, devoted himself to promoting the interna) 
prosperity of Egypt. It was a golden age while it lasted, 
but it did not prevent the new Persian masters of the East 
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from preparing to add Egypt to their dominions. Cyrus 
lacked opportunity, but Cambyses easily accomplished 
the conquest of Egypt in b.c. 527, six months after the 
death of Amasis. 

The Persian Dynasty is counted as the 27th. The 
memory of its founder was hateful to the Egyptians 
and the Greeks alike; probably the stories of his mad 
cruelty, though exaggerated, have a solid basis. Darius, 
an the other hand (521-486), was a good and considerate 
ruler, under whom Egypt prospered again; yet after the 
battle of Marathon it revolted. Xerxes, who quelled 
the revolt, and Artaxerxes were both detested. Inaros 
the Libyan headed another rebellion, which was backed 
by an Athenian army and fleet; but after some brilliant 
successes his attempt was crushed. Il was not till about 
B.c. 405 that Egypt revolted succes.sfully ; thereafter, 
in spite of several atternids to bring it again under 
the Persian yoke, it continued independent for some 60 
years, through Dyns. 28 30. At length, in 345, Ochus 
reconquered the province, and it remained subject to 
Persia until Alexander the Great entered it almost 
without bloodshed in 332 after the battle of T.ssus. 

Throughout the Hellenistic (Ptolemaic and Homan) 
period the capital of Egypt was Alexandria, the intel- 
lectual head of the world. Under the Ptolemys, Egy'pt 
on the whole prospered for two centuries, though often 
torn by war and dissemsion. [In the reign of Philo- 
metor (c. b.c. 170) a temple was built by the high- 
priest Onias for the Jews in Egypt after the model of 
the Temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, HJ vii. x. 3). 
The ruins have been recognized by Flinders Petrie at 
Tell el-Yahudieh.l From «.c. 70 there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of native documents, until Augustus in 
B.c. 30 inaugurated the Roman rule. Egypt gradually 
recovered under its new masters, and in the second 
cent, of their rule was exceedingly prosperous a.s a rich 
and well-managed cornfield for the free supply of Home. 

2. Egypt in the Bible is Eg^Pt under the Deltaic 
Dynasties, or, at earliest, of the New Kingdom. This 
applies not only to the professedly late references in 
1 and 2 Kings, but also throughout. Abraham and 
Joseph may belong chronologically to the Middle King- 
dom, but the Egyptian names in the story of Joseidi 
are such as were prevalent only in the time of the Deltaic 
Dynasties. There were wide differences in manners 
and customs and in the condition of the country and 
people at different period.s of the history of Egypt. 
In the Biblical accounts, unfortunately, there are not 
many criteria for a close fixing of the dates of com- 
position. It may be remarked that there were settle- 
ments of Jews in Pathros (Upper Egypt) as early as the 
days of Jeremiah, and papyn indicate the existence of an 
important Jewish colony at Syene and Elephantine, on 
the S. border of Egypt, at an equally early date. The 
OT writers naturally show themselves much better 
acquainted with the eastern Delta, and especially the 
towns on the road to Memphis, than with any other 
part of Egypt. For instance, Sais, the royal city of 
the 26th Dyn. on the W. .side of the Delta, is not once 
mentioned, and the situation of Thebes (No-Amon) is 
quite misunderstood by Nahum. Of localities in Upper 
Egypt only Syene and Thebes (No) are mentioned; 
In Middle Egypt, Hanes; while on the eastern border 
and the route to Memphi.s (Noph) are Shihor, Shut, 
Sin, Migdol, Tahpanhes, Pi-beseth, On; and by the 
southern route, Goshen, Pithom, Succoth, llameses, 
besides lesser places in the Exodus. Zoan was not 
on the border routes, but was itself an important centre 
In the East of the Delta, as being a royal city. There 
are but few instances in which the borrowing of Egyptian 
customs or even words by the Hebrews can be traced; 
but the latter were none the less well acquainted with 
Egyptian ways. The Egyptian mourning of 70 days 
for Jacob is characteristic (Gn 50®), so also may be 
the baker's habit of carrying on the head (40‘« 
the assertion that to eat bread with the Hebrews was 


an abomination to the Egyptians (43“) has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. The Hebrews, no doubt, 
like the Greeks in Herodotus, slew and ate animals, 
e.g. the sheep and the cow, which Egyptians in the 
later days were forbidden to slay by their religious 
scruples. Circumcision was frequent in Egypt, but 
how far it was a general custom (cf. Jos SD Is not 
clear. Prophecies of a Messianic type were current 
in Egypt, and one can be traced back to about the 
time of the Hyksos domination. It has been suggested 
that in this and in the custom of circumcision are 
to be seen the most notable influences of Egypt on 
the people of Israel. 

3. Religion.— The piety of the Egyptians was the char- 
acteristic that struck the Greeks most forcibly, and 
their stupendous monuments and the bulk of the 
literature that has come down to us are either religious 
or funerary. An historical examination of all the 
phenomena would show that piety was inherent in the 
nature of the people, and that their religious observances 
grew and multiplied with the ages, until the Moslem 
conquest. The attempt will now be made to sketch 
some outlines of the Egyptian religion and its practices, 
as they appear especially in ihe last millennium b.c. 
The piety of the Egyptians then manifested itself 
esiMicially in the extraordinary care bestowed on the 
dead, and also in the number of objects, whether living 
or inanimate, that were looked upon as divine. 

The priests (Egyp. ‘the pure ones’ or ‘the divine 
fathers’) were a special class with semi-hereditary 
privileges and duties. Many of them were pluralists. 
They received 8tii>ends in kind from the temples to 
which they were attached, and in each temple were 
divided into four phyla; or tribes, which served in suc- 
ces.sion for a lunar month at a time. The chief offices 
were filled by select priests entitled prophets by the 
Greeks (Egyp. ‘servants of the god ; Potiphera 
(Gn 41«) was prophet [of HP] in On), of which there 
was theoretically one for each gcxl in a temple. Below 
the prie.st8 in the temple w<‘re the pastophari (Eg>p. 
‘openers,' i.e. of shrine.s), and of the same rank as these 
were the choachytes (Egyp. ‘ water-pourers’) in the 
necropolis. These two ranks probably made offerings 
of incense and libations before the figure of the god 
or of the deceased. The priestly class were very at- 
tentive to cleanline.ss, wearing white linen raiment, 
shaving their heads, and washing frequently. They 
abstained esix^ially from fi.sh and beans, and were 
probably all circumcised. The revenues of the temples 
came from endowments of land, from offerings and 
from fees. The daily ritual of offering to the deity 
was strictly regulated, formula* with magic power being 
addressed to the shrine, its door, its lock, etc., as it was 
being opened, as well as to the deity within; hymns were 
sung and sistrums rattled, animals slaughtered, and the 
altar piled with offerings. On festal occasions the god 
would be carried about in procession, sometimes to visit 
a neighbouring deity. Burnt-offerings, beyond the 
burning of inc.ense, were unknown in early times, but 
probably became usual after the New Kingdom. Offer- 
ings of all kinds were the ix*rqui8lte of the priests when 
the god (image or animal) had had his enjoyment of 
them. Oracles were given in the temples, not by an in- 
spired priest, but by nods or other signs made by the 
god; sometimes, for instance, the decision of a god was 
sought in a legal matter by laying before him a papyrus 
in which the case was stated. In other cases the en- 
quirer slept in the temple, and the revelation came in a 
dream. The oracles of the Theban Ammon and (later) 
of Buto were political forces: that of Ammon in the 
Oasis of Siwa playt*d a part in Greek history. The 
most striking hymns date from the New Kingdom, and 
are addressed especially to the solar form of Ammon 
(or to the Aton during Akhenaton’s heresy); the fervour 
of the wor8hipi>er renders them henotheistic, pan- 
theistic. or even theistic in tone. Prayers also occur; 
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but the tendency was overwhelmirgly greater to 
compelling the action of the gods, or in other ways 
producing the desired effect. Preservative amulets, 
over wiiich the formula had been spoken or on which 
such were engraved, abound on the mummies of the 
later dynasties, and no doubt were worn by living 
persons. The endless texts inscribed in the pyramids 
of the end of the Old Kingdom, on coffins of the 
Middle Kingdom, and in the Book of the Dead, are 
almost wholly magical forrnulie. for the preservation 
of the material mummy, for the divinization of the 
deceased, for taking him safely through the perils of 
the under world, and giving him all that he would 
wish to enjoy in the future life. A papyrus is known 
of spells for the use of a mother nursing her child; spells 
accompanied the employment of drugs in medicine; 
and to injure an enemy image.s were made in wax and 
transformed by spells into persecuting demons. 

Egyptian theology was very complex and self-con- 
tradictory; so also were its views about the life after 
death. These were the result of the amalgamation of 
doctrines originally belonging to different localities; 
the priests and people were always willing to accept 
or absorb new ideas without displacing the old, and 
to develop the old ones by imagination in different 
directions. No one attempted to reach a uniform 
system, or, if any had done so, none would abide long by 
any system. Death evidently separated the elements 
of which the living man was composed; the corpse 
might be rejoined from lime to tiiiu* by the haw'k-winged 
soul, while at other times the latter would be in the 
heavens associating with gods. To the ka (life or activity 
or genius) offerings w'ere made at the tomb; we hear 
also of the ‘shade’ and ‘power.’ The dead man was 
judged before O.siris, the king of the dead, and if con- 
demned, was devoured by a demon, but if justified, 
fields of more than earthly fruitfulne.s.s were awarded to 
him in the under world; or he was received into the 
bark of the sun to traverse the heavens gloriously; 
or, according to another view', he pass<‘d a gloomy and 
feeble existence in the sliadow's of the under world, 
cheered only for an hour as the sun travelled nightly 
between two of the hour-gates of the infernal regions. 
No hint of the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
attributed by Heroclotus to the Egyptians, has yet 
been found in tludr writings; but .spells were given 
to the dead man by which he could voluntarily assume 
the form of a lotus, of an ibis or a heron or a serpent, 
or of the god Ptah, or ‘anything that he wished.’ 
Supplies for the dead were deposited with him in the 
grave, or st^cured to him by magic formuhe; offerings 
might be brought by his family on appropriate occa- 
sions. or might be made more permanent by endowment; 
but such would not be kept up for many generations. 

As to the deities, the king was entitled the ‘good 
god,’ was a rne<liator between god and man as the 
reiigious head of the State and chief of the priesthood, 
and his image might be treated as divine even during 
his lifetime. A dead man duly buried was divine and 
identified with O.siris, but in few cases did men pre- 
serving their personality become acknowlt*dged gods; 
such was the case, how^ever, conspicuou.sly wdth two 
great scribes and learned men — Imhotep, architect of 
king Zoser of the 3rd dynasty, and Amenhotp, son of 
Hap, of the time of Amenhotp ni. (18th dynasty), who 
eventually became divine patrons of science and writing: 
the former was considered to be a son of Ptah, the god 
of Memphis, and was the equivalent of Asklepios as 
god of healing. Persons drowned or devoured by 
crocodiles were accounted specially divine, and Osiris 
from certain incidents in his myth was sometimes 
named ‘the Drowned.’ The divinities proper were 
(1) gods of portions of the universe: the sun-god R6 was 
the most important of these; others were the earth-god 
Geb, the sky-god Shoou, and the goddess Nut, with 
Stellar deities, etc. (2) Gods of particular qualities or 
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functions: as Thoth the god of wisdom, Mel goddess 
of justice and truth, Mont the god of war, Ptah the 
artificer god. (3) Gods of particular localities: these 
included many of classes (1) and (2). Some of them 
had a wide vogue from political, mythological, or othe. 
reasons: thus, through the rise of Thebes, Ammon, 
its local god, became the King of the Go<ls, and the god 
of the whole State in the New Empire; and Osiris, god 
of Busiris in the Delta, became the universal King of 
the Dead, probably because his myth, shown in Passion 
Plays at festivals, made a strong appeal to humanity. 
Around the principal god of a temple were grouped a 
number of other deities, subordinate to him there and 
forming his court, although they might severally be 
his superiors in other localities; nine was the typical 
number in the divine court, and thus the co-templar 
deities were called the Ennead of the principal god, 
though the number varied considerably. Each principal 
god or goddess, too, had a consort and their child, forming 
a triad; these triads had been gradually developed 
by analogy from one group to another, as from that of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus described below. 

Some of the deities w'ere of human form, as Ptah, 
Osiris. Etom, Math, Neith, besides those which were of 
human origin. Bes, the go<i of joy and of children, 
was a grotesque dwarf dancer. Others were in the form 
of animals or animal-headed — canine, as Anubis and 
Ophois; feline, as Mihos (Miusis) and the goddesses 
Sakhmis and Bubastis. Thoth was ibis-headed; 
Horus, RP, and Mont had tlie heads of falcons. Besides 
the sacred animal whose head is seen in the repre- 
.sentations of the god, there were ethers which did not 
affect his normal form, although they were considered 
as incarnations of him. Thus the bull Apis was sacred 
to Ptah, Mnevis to Etom, Bacis to Mont; and in addition 
to the ibis, the ape was, in a more complete sense than 
these, an embodiment of Thoth. In the late ages most 
mammals, bird.s, reptiles, fishes, and st^veral insects were 
looked upon a.s saert'd, — some only in particular 
localities, others universally, such as the cow sacred to 
Hathor, l.sis, etc., and the cat sacred to Bubastis; aftqr 
death, the sacred animals w’ere mummified, fully or in 
part, sei)arately or in batches, according to their size 
and sanctity. 

Rf, the sun-god, was the ruler of heaven and the 
archetype of the living king; other ruling gods, such 
as Ammon. Suchos the crocodile-god, Mont the war-god, 
were identified with Re, whose name w as then generally 
added to theirs. The popular Osiris legend was the 
supreme factor in the Egyptian religion, however, from 
the 26th Dynasty and onwards. O.siris was the beneficent 
king of Egypt, slain and cut in pieces by his wicked 
brother Seth, sought for by his sister-wife Isis, and 
restored by her magic to life; Isis bore him Horus, who 
avenged his father by overcoming Seth. The dead Osiris 
was an emblem of the dead king and of the sun in the 
night, Horus of the. succeeding or reigning king and of 
the next day’s sun; thus the tragedy and the triumph 
were ever renew^ed. Not only dead kings, but also all the 
blessed dead, were a.s.simllated to Osiris, and triumphed 
through Horus and his helpers. With the Osiris legend 
are connected the be.st features in the Book of the 
Dead, the remarkable judgment scene, and the negative 
confession, implying that felicity after death depended 
on a meritorious life. Seth, once god of several localities 
and a type of power, as an element of the myth, was 
the type of darkness and wickedness; and in late times 
he, together with his animals the a.ss and the hippo- 
potamus, and Suchos the crocodile-god, were execrated, 
and his worship hardly tolerated even in his owm cities. 
Ptah the god of Memphis had an uninteresting per- 
sonality; the inhabitants of that populous capital 
reserved their emotions for the occasions wdien Apis 
died and a new Apis w^as found, assimilating the fonner 
to Osiris and probably the latter to Horus. The dead Apis, 
wliich was burled with such pomp and expenditure, was 
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^alled the Osiris Apis — Osirapis or Serapls. With some 
modification, this Serapis, well known and popular 
amongst natives and foreign settlers alike, was chosen 
by Ptolemy Soter to be the presiding deity of his kingdom, 
for the Egyptians, and more especially for the Greeks 
at Alexandria. He was worshipped as a form of Osiris, 
an infernal Zeus, associated with Isis. His acceptance 
by the Greek world, and still more enthusiastically by 
the Romans and the western half of the Roman world, 
spread the Osiris Passion — otherwise the Isiac mysteries 
— far and wide. This Isiac worship possessed many 
features in common with Christianity: on the one hand, 
it prepared the world for the latter, and influenced its 
symbols; while, on the other, it proved perhaps the most 
powerful and stubborn adversary of the Christian dogma 
in its contest with paganism, F. Ll. Griffith. 

EGYPT, RIVER (RV ‘brook,’ better ‘wady’) OF. — 
The S.W. boundary of Palestine (Nu 34*, Is 27>* etc.; 
cf. ‘river (nahar) of Egypt,’ On 15>*, and simply ‘the 
wady,’ Ezk 47‘® 48*»). It is the Wady el-Arish, still 
the boundary of Egypt, in the desert half-way between 
Pe usium and Gaza. Water is always to be found by 
digging in the bed of the wady, and after heavy rain 
the latter is filled with a rushing stream. El-Arish, where 
the wady reaches the Mediterranean, was an Egyptian 
frontier post to which malefactors were banished after 
having their noses cut off; hence its Greek name Rhino- 
corura. See also Shihor, Shur. F. Ll. Griffith. 

EGYPTIAN, THE. — An unnamed leader of the 
‘Assassins’ or ‘Sicarii’ for whom Claudius Lysias took 
St. Paul (Ac 21®*). This man is also mentioned by 
Josephus as a leader defeated by Felix, but net as con- 
nected with the ‘Assassins’ (.Ant, xx. viii. 6). The 
F.gyptian escaped, and Lysias thought that he had secured 
him in St. Paul’s person. The discrepancies between 
Josephus and St. Luke here make mutual borrowing 
improbable. See Theudas. A. J, Maclean. 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS.~See Textof NT, §§ 27-29. 

EHI. — See Ahiram. 

EHUD. — 1. The deliverer of Israel from Eglon, king 
of Moab (Jg The story of how Ehud slew Eglon 

bears upon it the stamp of genuineness; according to it, 
Ehud was the bearer of a present from the children of 
Israel to their conqueror, the king of Moab. On being 
left alone with the king, Ehud plunges his sword into 
the body of Eglon, and makes good his escape into the 
hill-country of Ephraim. Israel is thus delivered from 
the Moabite supremacy. 2. 8on of Bilhan, a Benjamite 
(1 Ch 7»®, cf. 80. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

EKER.— A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 227). 

EKREBEL (Jth 7^0- — Apparently the town of 
* Akrabeh, E, of Shechem, the capital of Akrabattine. 

EKRON, — A city in the Philistine Pentapolis, not 
conquered by Joshua (Jos 13®), but theoretically a 
border city of Judah (15“) and Dan (19^0; said, in a 
passage which is probably an interpolation, to have 
been smitten by Judah (Jg 1**), Hither the captured 
ark was brought from Ashdod (1 8 5“*), and on its 
restoration the Philistine lords who had followed it to 
Beth-shemesh returned to Ekron (1 S 6i®). Ekron was 
the border town of a territory that passed in the days 
of Samuel from the Philistines to Israel (1 8 7^*), and 
H was the limit of the pursuit of the Philistines after 
the slaying of Goliath by David (17*®). Its local numen 
was Baal-zebub, whose oracle Ahaziah consulted after 
his accident (2 K D). Like the other Philistine cities, 
it is made the subject of denunciation by Jeremiah, 
Amos, Zephaniah, and the anonymous prophet whose 
writing occupies Zee 9-11. This city is commonly 
identified with * Akir, a village on the Philistine plain 
between Gezer and the sea, where there is now a Jewish 
colony. For the identification there is no basis, except 
the coinddence of name; there arc no remains of antiq- 
uity whatever at *Akir. R. A. 8. Macalister. 


EL. — See God. 

SLA.— 1. 1 Es 927 Elam, Ezr lO**. 2. 1 K 
father of Solomon’s commissariat officer in BenjamiR 

ELAH. — 1. A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36<‘, 1 Ch 1**‘. 

2. Son of Baasha, king of Israel. He had nominal 
possession of the throne two years or fractions of yeai « 
(1 K Ifis-w). He gave himself to drunken dissipation, 
until Zimri, one of his generals, revolted and killed him 
The usual extirpation of the defeated dynasty followed 

3. Father of Hoshea (2 K 15>o 17^ 18‘* •). 4. Seconu 

son of Caleb (1 Ch 4‘*). 6. A Benjamite (1 Ch 9*). 

H. P. Smith 

ELAH (‘terebinth’). — A valley in the ShephCiaj 
the scene of the battle between David and Goliat/> 
(1 S 17. 21*). It is most likely the modern Wad>j 
es-Sunt, which, rising in the mountains about Jeba, 
about 11 miles due S.W. of Jerusalem, runs westward, 
under various names, till it opens on the Maritime 
Plain at Tdl ea-Safi. In the middle of the valley is a 
watercourse which runs in winter only; the bottom ia 
full of small stones such as David might have selected 
for his sling. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

ELAM.— 1. A son of Shem (Gn lo^-l Ch 1 ‘ 7 ), the 
eponymous ancestor of the IClamites (see following article). 
2. A Korahite (1 Ch 26®). 3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8«). 

4. The eponym of a family of which I2r)4 returned with 
Zerub. (Ezr 27, Neh 7*®, 1 Es 5*®) anti 71 with Ezra 
(Ezr 87. 1 Es 8»®). It was one of the Ben6-Elam that 
urged Ezra to take action against mixed marriages 
(Ezr 10*), and six of the same family are reported to have 
put away their foreign wives (Ezr 10*). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10‘^ ‘sealed the covenant.’ 6. In the parallel lists 
Ezr 2®», Neh 7^ ‘the other Elsm' has also 1254 descend- 
ants who return with Zerubbabel. 6. A priest who took 
I)art in the dedication of the walls (Neh 12<*). 

ELAM. — An important country of Western Asia, 
called Elamtu by the Babylonians and Elymaia by the 
Greeks (also SuataTuit from Shushan or Susa the capital ). 
It corresponds nearly to the modern Chuziatan, lying 
to the east of the lower Tigris, but including also the 
mountains that skirt the plain. The portion south of 
Susa was known as Anshan (Anzan). In Gn 10** (1 Ch 
1*7) Elam is called a son of Shem, from the mistaken idea 
that the people were of the Semitic race. They belonged 
to the great family of barbarous or serni-barbarous 
tribes which occupied the highlands to the east and 
north of the Semites before the influx of the Aryans. 

Historically Elam’s most important place in the 
Bible is found in Gn 14‘® , where it is mentioned as the 
suzerain of Babylonia and therewith of the whole 
western country including Palestine. The period there 
alluded to was that of Elam’s greatest power, a little 
later than b.c. 2300. For many centuries previous, 
Elam had upon the whole been subordinate to the 
ruling power of Babylonia, no matter which of the 
great cities west of the Tigris happened to be supreme. 
Not many years later, Hammurabi of Babylon (perhaps 
the Arnraphel of Gn 14) threw off the yoke of Elam, 
which henceforth held an inferior place. Wars between 
the two countries were, however, very common, and 
Elam frequently had the advantage. The splendidly 
defensible position of the capital contributed greatly to 
its independence and recuperative power, and thus 
Susa became a repository of much valuable spoil secured 
from the Babylonian cities. This explains how it came 
about that the Code of Hammurabi, the most Important 
single monument of Oriental antiquity, was found in 
the ruins of Susa. A change in relations gradually 
took place after Assyria began to control Babylonia 
and thus encroach upon Elam, which was thenceforth, 
as a rule, in league with the patriotic Babylonians, 
especially with the Chaldssans from the south-land. 
Interesting and tragic Is the story of the combined 
efforts of the Chaldteans and Elamites to repel the 
Invaders. The last scene of the drama was the capture 
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ind gack of Susa (c. b.c. 645). The conqueror Ashur- 
banipal (Bibl. Omappar) completed the subjugation of 
IClam by deporting many of its inhabitants, among the 
kxiles being a detachment sent to the province of Samaria 
(Ezr 49 ). Shortly thereafter, when Assyria itself declined 
Ind fell, Elam was occupied by the rising Aryan tribes, 
the Medes from the north and the Persians from the 
louth. Cyrus the Persian (born about b.c. 590) was the 
(ourth hereditary prince of Anshan. 

Elam has a somewhat prominent place in the prophetic 
gfritings, in which Media 4- Elara -» Persian empire. 
Bee esp. Is , Jer 499^®-, and cf. Is 22«, Jer 25*^, 
Ezk 32W. Particular Interest attached to the part 
t«.ken by the Elamites in the overthrow of Babylonia. 
A.n effect of this participation is curiously shown in the 
(act that after the Exile, Elam was a fairly common 
flame among the Jews themselves (Ezr 2’’- ‘S Neh 7'^ 

1 Ch 8‘^ et al.). J. F. McCurdy. 

ELASA (1 Mac 9®). — The scene of the defeat and death 

of Judas MaccabfiBUS. The site may be at the ruin Jl'aaa, 
near Beth-horon. 

ELASAH (‘God hath made’). — 1. One of those who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). 2. The son of 

Shaphan, who, along with Gernariah the son of Hiikiah, 
carried a message trom king Zedekiah to Babylon 
(Jer 29»). 

ELATE (called also Eloth, ‘the great trees'). — An 
•mportant Edomite town on the N.E. arm of the Red 
8ea, near Ezion-geber. It is mentioned as one of the 
places passed by the Israelites during their wanderings 
(Dt 2"). Close; to it king Solomon’s navy was con- 
structed (1 K 9“). Subsequently the town must have 
t)een destroyed, as we read in 2 K 14” of its being 
built by Azariah. Later on it was conquered by the 
Edomites (so RVrn). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

EL-BERITH. — See Baau-berith. 

EL-BETHEL . — The name which Jacob is said to have 
given to the scene of his vision on his way back from 
Paddan-ararn, Gn 35^ (P 7). 

ELDAAH.— A son of Midian (Gn 25h 1 Ch 1»). 

ELD AD. —One of the seventy elders appointed to assist 
Moses in the government of the people. On one occasion 
he and another named Medad were not present with 
Moses and the rest of the elders at the door of the Taber- 
nacle to hear God’s message and receive His spirit. But 
the spirit of the Lord came upon them where they were, 
and they proplmsled In the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, but Mo.ses declined to interfere 
(Nu 11»-”), 

ELDER (in OT). — The rudimentary form of govern- 
ment which prevailed amongst the H(;brews in primitive 
time.8 grew out of family life. As the father is head of the 
household, so the chiefs of the principal families ruled 
the clan and the tribe, their authority being ill-defined, 
and, like that of an Arab sheik, depending on the 
consent of the governed. In our earliest documents 
the 'elders of Israel’ are the men of position and 
iniluence, who represent the community in both religious 
and civil affairs (Ex 3>®- 12“ 17*' 18«* 19L Nu 11»«, 

Dt 5” 27‘ 3D**): the ‘elders’ of Ex 24' are the ‘nobles' 
of v.“. Josephus sums up correctly when he makes Moses 
declare; ‘Aristocracy ... is the best constitution’ 
(Ant. VI. viii. 17). The system existed in other Semitic 
races (Nu 22\ Jos 9“, Ezk 27», Ps 105”). After the 
settlement in Canaan the ‘elders’ still possessed much 
weight (1 S 48 8* 15»“, 2 S 3” 5» 17“' , 1 K 8‘). And 
now we find * elders of the city ' the governing body of 
the town (Ru 4* •, 1 S ID, 1 K 21*- 2 K 10“ *); the 

little town of Succoth boasted no fewer than seventy- 
seven (Jg 8“). Deuteronomy brings into prominence 
their Judicial functions (Dt 16'» 19” 21»> 2*2‘W- 25^ ). 
which were doubtless infringed upon by the position of 
the king as supreme judge (1 S 8*®, 2 8 16*, 1 K 3®, 

2 K 16», Is 11*, Am 2>), but could not be abolished 


(1 K 201^ , 2 K 10>*- 23'). During the Exile the ‘elders 
are the centre of the people’s life (Jer 29', Ezk 8' 14' 20' 
Ezr 5*® 6^*- ; cf. Sus*), and after the Return they continue 
active (Ezr 10*- »*, Ps 10732 , Pr 31” J1 1“ 2'*). It is 
not improbable that the later Sanhedrin is a develop- 
ment of this institution. J. Taylor. 

ELDER (in NT). —See Bishop ; Church Government 
6 ( 2 ). 

ELEAD. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7”). 

ELEADAH. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7*®). 

ELEALEBt (Nu 32»- Is 15* 16®, Jer 48«).— A town 
of the Moabite plateau, conquered by Gad and Reuben, 
and rebuilt by the latter tribe. It is now the ruined 
mound of el- Al, about a mile N. of Heshbon. 

ELEASAH.—l. A Judahite (1 Ch 239- *®). 2. A 
descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8*7 9<3). 

ELEAZAR (* God hath helped ’). — 1. A son of Aaron. 
It was natural that priestly traditions should have much 
to say about him. But in earlier writings his name 
appears only twice, both probably from E: Dt 10* (his 
succession to the priestly office at Aaron’s death), 
Jos 24” (his death and burial). In P he is the 
third son of Aaron by Elisheba, his brotliers being 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex 6”, Nu 3®). With 
them he was consecrated priest (Ex 28«), and was chief 
over the Levites (Nu 3”). Nadab and Abiliu having 
died (Lv 10" ), he succeeded Aaron as chief priest 
(Nu 20® -2“). He took i)art in the census in Moab 
(Nu 26'- “), and afterwards played a prominent part in 
the history of the settlement under Jo.shua (Jos 14' 17* 
19*' 21'). He married a daughter of Putiel, and she bore 
him Phinehas (Ex 6“). When the Zadokite priests 
returned from Babylon, they traced their descent to 
Aaron through Eleazar, ignoring the house of Eli 
(1 Ch 6*-*); in some cases, however, the claim was made 
through Ithamar (1 Ch 24*' ). 2. Son of Abinadab 

(18 7'). 3. One of David’s three heroes (2 S 23®, 1 Ch 
11'*' ). 4. A Levite (1 Ch 23*' 242«). 6. 1 Es 

Elieger, Ezr 10'«. 6. A priest (Ezr 8”, Neh 12«, 1 Es 
8”). 7. 1 Es 9'®-'Eliezer, Ezr 10**. 8. One who took 
a non-Israelite wife (Ezr 10®, 1 Es 9®). 9. A brother 

of Judas Maccabams (1 Mac 2* 6”-*®, 2 Mac S**). 10. A 

martyr under Antiochus Eplphanes (2 Mac 6'*-®'). 11. 

Fatherof Jason (1 Mac 8*’). 12. Sirach Eleazar (Sir SO*^). 
13. An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1'*). A. H. M'Neile. 

ELEOTIOK. — The idea of election, as expressive of 
God's method of accomplishing His purpose for the 
world in both providence and grace, though (as befits 
the character of the Bible as peculiarly 'the history 
of redemption’) especially in grace, goes to the heart 
of Scripture teaching. The word ‘election’ itself 
occurs but a few times (Ac 9'* ‘vessel of election,’ 
Ro 9“ ID- **, 1 Th IS 2 P 1'®); ‘elect’ in NT 
much oftener (see below); but equivalent words in 
OT and NT, as ‘choose,’ ‘chosen,’ ‘foreknow’ (in 
sen.se of ‘fore-designate’), etc., considerably extend 
the range of usage. In the OT, as will be .seen, the 
special object of the Divine election is Israel (e.flr. Dt 4** 
77 etc.); but within Israel are special elections, as of 
the tribe of Levi, the house of Aaron, Judah, David 
and his house, etc.; while, in a broader sense, tlie idea, 
if not the expression, is present wherever individuals 
are raised up, or separated, for special service (thus 
of Cyrus, Is 44** 45' ®). In the NT the term ‘elect’ 
is frequently used, both by Christ and by the Aiwstles, 
for those who are heirs of salvation (e.g. Mt 24** ® *' 11 , 
Lk 18', Ro 8", Col 3»», 2 Ti 2'®, Tit 1', 1 P D). and the 
Church, as the new Israel, is described r.s ‘an elect 
race’ (IP 2»). Jesua Himself is called, with reference 
to Is 42>, God’s ‘chosen’ or ‘elect’ One (Mt 12'®, Lk 9® 
RV, 23®); and mention is once made of ‘elect’ angels 
(1 Ti 6*'). In St, Paul’s Epistles the idea has great 
prominence (Ro 9, Eph D etc.). It is now necessary tc 
Investigate the implications of this idea more carefully. 
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Election, etymologically, is the choice of one^ or of Divine election which regards it as simply availing 

aome, out of many. In the usage we are investigating, itself of happy varieties of character spontaneously 

election is always, and only, of God. It is the method presenting themselves in the course of natural develop- 

by which, in the exercise of His holy freedom, He carries ment. Election goes deeper than grace-even into the 

out His purpose (‘ the purpose of God according to sphere of nature. It presides, to use a happy phrase of 
election,' Ro 9“). The ‘call’ which brings the election Lange's, at the making of its object (Abraham, Moses, 
to light, as in the call of Abraham, Israel, believers, David. Paul, etc.), as well as uses it when made. The 
is in time, but the call rests on God’s prior, eternal question is not simply how, a man of the gifts and 
determination (Ro S**- ^o). Israel was chosen of God’s qualifications of Abraham, or Moses, or Paul, being 

free love (Dt 7*® ); believers are declared to be blessed given, God should use him in the way He did, but 

in Christ, ‘even as he chose’ them ‘in him’ — the rather how a man of this spiritual build, and these 

One in whom is the ground of all salvation — ‘before gifts and qualifications, came at that precise juncture 

the foundation of the world’ (Eph H). It is strongly to be there at all. The answer to that question can 

insisted on, therefore, that the reason of election is not be found only in the Divine ordering; election working 

anything in the object itself (Ro 9“- **); the ground in the natural sphere prior to its being revealed in 

of the election of beli(‘vers is not in their holiness or the spiritual, God does not simply find His instruments 

good works, or even in fides prcevisa, but solely in —He create.s them: He has had them, in a true sense, 

God’s free grace and mercy (Eph holiness a result, in view, and has been preparing them from the founda- 
not a cause). They are ‘ made a heritage, having been tion of things. Hence St. Paul's saying of himself 

foreordained according to the purpose of him who that he was separated from his mother’s womb (Gal P®; 

worketh all things after the counsel of his will * (Eph P*); cf. of Jeremiah, Jer P; of Cyrus, Is 4.'5® etc.), 

or, as in an earlier verse, ‘according to the good pleasure Here comes in another consideration. Israel was 
of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace’ (v.®). the elect nation, but as a nation it miwTably failed in 

Yet, as it is axiomatic that there is no unrighteousness its vocation (so sometimes with the outward Church), 

with God (Ro 9'‘); that His loving will embraces the It would seem, then, as if, on tin* external side, election 

whole world (Jn 3‘®, 1 Ti 2“*); that He can never, in had failed of its result; but it did not do so really, 

even the slightest degree, act partially or capriciously This is the next step in the OT development — the 

(Ac 10®^, 2 Ti 2^®); and that, as salvation in the ca.se realization of an election within the election, of a true 

of none is compulsory, but is always in accordance with and spiritual Israel within the natural, of individual 

the saved person’s own free choice, so none perishes election as distinct from national. This idea is seen 

but by his own fault or unbelief — it is obvious that shaping itself in the greater prophets in the doctrine 

difficult problems arise on this subject which can be of the ‘remnant’ (cf. Is 1® s’®-** etc.); in the idea 

solv€^d, so far as solution is possible, only by close of a godly kernel in Israel in distinction from the un- 
attention to all Scripture indications. believing ma.ss (involved in prophecies of the Servant); 

1. In the OT. — Valuable help is afforded, first, by and is laid hold of, and elTectively used, by St. Paul 

observing how this idea shape.s itself, and is developed, in his rebutting of the supposition that the word of 

in the O'!. From the first, then, we see that God’s God had failed (Ro 9* ‘for they are not all Israel that 

purpose advances by a method of election, but observe are of Israel,’ 11® ’ etc.). This yields us the natural 
also that, while sovereign and free, this election is transition to the NT conception, 
never an end in itself, but is subordinated as a means 2. In the NT. — The difference in the NT standpoint 
to a wider end. It is obvious also that it was only by in regard to election may perhapH now be thus defined, 

an election — that i.s, by beginning with some individual (1 ) Whereas the election in the OT is primarily national, 

or people, at some time, in some place— that such ends and only gradually works round to the idea of an 

as God had in view in His Kingdom could be realized, inner, spiritual election, the opposite is the ca.se in the 

Abraham, accordingly, is cho.sen, and God calls him, NT — election is tlicre at first personal and individual, 

and makes His covenant with him, and with his .seed; and the Church as an dect body is viewt'd as made up 

not, however, as a priv ate, personal transaction, but that of these individual believers and all otlu'rs jirofessing 

in him and in his seed ad familie.s of the earth .should faith in Cliri.st (a distinction thu.s again arising between 
be ble.s.sed (Gn 122* ® etc.). Further electioas narrow inward and outward). (2) Wliereas the i)ersonal aspect 
down this line of promise — Isaac, not Lshmael; Jacob, of election in the OT is througliout subonllnate to the 
not Esau (cf. Ro 9^-'®) — till Israel is grown, and pre- idea of service, in tlie NT, on the other hand, stress is 
pared for the national covenant at Sinai. Israel, laid on the personal election to eliTiial salvation; and 
again, is chosen from among the families of the earth the a.siH‘ct of election a.s a means to an end beyond itself 
(Ex 193 ®, Dt 4^, Am 3*); not, however, for its own sake, falls into the background, without, however, being 

but that it may be a means of ble.s.sing to the Gentiles, at all intenrlcd to be lost .sight of. The believ ^^r, acconi- 

This is the ideal calling of Israel which peculiarly ing to NT teaching, is called to nothing .so much as to 

comes out in the prophecies of the Servant of Jehovah active service; he i.s to be a liglit of the world (Mt .'>‘’*‘®), 
(Is 41-49) — a calling of which the nation as a whole a w’orker together with God (I Co 3»), a living epi.stle, 

80 fatally fell short (Is 42*®- ’‘’). So far as thestj proph- known and read of all imm (2 Co 3® 3); the light has 

ecies of the Servant point to Christ — the Elect One shined in his heart that he should give it forth to otliers 
in the supreme sense, as both Augustine and Calvin (2 Co 4®); he i.s elected to the end that he may show 
emphasize — His mission also was one of salvation to forth the excellencies of Him who called him (1 P 2®), 
the world. etc. St. Paul i.s a ‘ ve.s.sel of election ’ to the definite end 

Here, however, it will naturally be asked — Is there that he should bear Christ’s name to the Gentiles (Ac 9*®). 
not, after all, a reason for these and similar elections Believers are a kind of ‘first-fruits’ unto God (Ro 16*, 
in the greater congruity of the object with the purpose 1 Co IG**, Ja 1*», Rev 14^); there is a ‘fulness’ to be 
for which it was designed? If God chose Abraham, brought in (Ro 11**). 

wa.s it not because Abraham was the best fitted among As carrying u.s, pt^rhaps, most deeply into the 
existing men for such a vocation? Was Isaac not comprehension of the NT doctrine of election. It is 
better fitted than lshmael, and Jacob than Esau, to lastly to be observed that, ai)art from the Inheritance 
be the transmitters of the promise? This leads to a of ideas from the OT, there i.s an exjierlential basis 
remark which carries us much deeper into the nature for this doctrine, from which, in the living conscious- 
of election. We err grievously if we think of God’s ness of faith, it can never be divon^^d. In general 
relation to the objects of His choice as that of a workman it is to be remembered how God’s providence is every- 
to a set of tools provided for him, from which he selects where In Scripture represented as extending over all 
ihat most suited to his end. It is a shallow view of the persons and events — nothing escaping His notice, of 
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falling outside of His counsel (not even the great crime 
of the Crucifixion, Ac 42 ») — and how uniformly every- 
thing good and gracious is ascribed to His Spirit as 
its author {e.g. Ac ll**, Eph 2\ Ph He 13*o *»). 
It cannot, therefore, be that in so great a matter as a 
soul’s regeneration (see IIeqeneratkjn), and the trans- 
lating of it out of the darkness of sin into the light and 
blessing of Christ’s Kingdom (Ac 26'», Col i p 2^- *®), 
the change should not be viewed as a sui)reme triumph 
of the grace of God in that soul, and should not be referred 
to an eternal act of God, choosing the individual, 
and in His love calling him in His own good time into 
this felicity. Thus also, in the experience of salvation, 
the soul, conscious of the part of God in bringing it 
to Himself, and hourly realizing its entire dependence 
on Him for everything good, will desire to regard it 
and will regard it; and will feel that in this thought 
of God’s everlasting choice of it lies its true ground 
of security and comfort (Ro S®**- “ ** *®). It is not the 
SOI I that has chosen God, but God that has chosen it 
(cl. Jn and all the comforting and assuring promises 
which Christ gives to those whom He describes as * given' 
Him by the Father (Jn 6*^ etc.) —as His ‘sheep' 
(Jn KP * (*lc.) — are humbly appropriated by it for its 
consolatioji and encouragement (cf. Jn 6^® etc.). 

On tliis experiential basis Calvinist and Arminian 
may be trusted to agree, though it leaves the speculative 
question still unsolved of how precisely God’s grace 
and human freedom work together in the production 
of thi.s great change. That is a question wliich meets 
us wherever God’s purpose and man’s free will touch, 
and probably will be found to embrace unsolved element 
till the end. Start from the I)i\ inc side, and the work 
of salvation is all of grace; start from the human side, 
there is responsibility and choice. The elect, on any 
showing, must always be those in whom grace is regarded 
as effecting its result; the will, on the other hand, 
must be freely won; but this winning of the will may 
be viewed as itself the last triumph of grace — God 
working in us to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Ph 2‘<, He IS*** *<). From this highest point of view 
the antinomy di.sappears; the believer is ready to 
acknowledg(* that it is not anything in self, not his 
willing and rtmning, that has brought him into the 
Kingdom (Ro O'^'), but only Clod’s eternal mercy. See, 
further, Prb;i)Ehti.natio.v, Reoe.neration, Repkohate. 

Jameh Ohr. 

ELECT LADY. — See John [Epistles of, h.]. 

EL -ELOHE -ISRAEL. — Upon the ‘parcel of ground’ 
which he had bought at Shechem, Jacob built an altar 
anti called it El -ci oh e- Israel, ‘ El, the god of Israel,’ 
Gn 3320 (E). This appears a strange name for an altar, 
and it is just possible that we should emend the text, 
so as to read with the I.XX, ‘he called upon the God of 
Isratd.' 

EL ELYON. — See God, and Most Hioii. 

ELEMENT. —A component or constituent part of a 
complex body. The ancient v>hilosophers inquired 
after the essential con.stituent elements, principles, or 
substance.s of the jihysical univer.se; and many supposed 
them to consist of earth, air, fire, and water. As used 
in the NT the word always appears in the plural. 

1. In 2 P 12 the physical elements of the heavens 
and the earth are referred to as destined to destruction 
at the sudden coming of the Day of the Lord, ‘ by reason 
of which the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.’ In 
the same sense the apocryphal Book of Wisdom (7^^) 
employs the word, and speaks of ‘the constitution of 
the world and the operation of the elements,’ It should 
i>e observed also that the later Jewish angelology con- 
ceived these different elements and all the heavenly 
bodies as animated by living spirits, so that there were 
angels of the waters, the winds, the clouds, the hail, 
the frost, and the various seasons of the year. Thus 


we read in the NT Apocalypse of the four angels of the 
four winds, the angel that has power over fire, the 
angel of the waters, and an angel standing in the sun. 
And so every element and every star had its controlling 
spirit or angel, and this concept of the animism of 
nature has been widespread among the nations (see 
Angel). 

2. The exact meaning of the phrase ‘elements ol 
the world’ in the four texts of Gal 4*- ® and Col 2* »® 
has been found difficult to determine, (o) Not a few 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, understand the 
‘elements’ mentioned in the.se passages to refer to 
the physical elements possessed and presided over by 
angels or demons. It is argued that the context in 
both these Epistles favours this opinion, and the express 
statement that the Galatians ‘ were in bondage to them 
that by nature are no gods,’ and the admonition in 
Colossians against ‘philosophy, vain deceit, and wor- 
shipping of the angel.s,’ show that the Apostle had in 
mind a current superstitious belief in cosmic spiritual 
beings, and a worshipping of them as princes of the 
powers of the air and world-rulers of darkness. Such 
a low and sur>erstitiou.s bondage might well be pro- 
nounced both ‘weak and beggarly.’ (b) But probably 
the majority of interpreters understand by these 
‘elements of the world’ the ordinances and customs 
of Jewish legalism, which tied the worshipper down 
to the ritualism of a ‘worldly sanctuary’ (cf. He 9‘). 
Such a bondage to the letter had some adaptation to 
babes, who might need the discipline of signs and 
symbols while under the care of a tutor, but it was a 
weak and beggarly thing in comparison with conscious 
living fellowsliip with the Lord Christ. For the 
sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ are not to 
remain little children, or in a state of dependence nothing 
different from tliat of a bond-servant, but they receive 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, and cry 
• Abba, Father,’ Such are no longer ‘ held in bondage 
under the rudiments of the world,’ for Christ sets them 
free from dependence upon rites, ordinances, vow'S, 
sacrifices, ob.si^rvance of limes and seasons, which all 
belong to the elementary stages and phases of the 
lower religious cults of the world. It should be noticed 
that both these interpretations of the texts in Gal. and 
Col. claim support in the immediate context, and both 
will probably long continue to find favour among pains- 
taking and critical expositors. But the last-mentioned 
interpretation seems to command widest acceptance, and 
to accord best with the gospel and teaching of St. Paul. 

3. The word is found also with yet another meaning 
in He 5>2, where the persons addressed are said to need 
instruction in ‘ the rudiments of the first principles o^ 
the oracles of God.’ Here the term ‘rudiments,’ 01 
‘elements,’ is obvioUvSly used in an ethical sense. By 
these ‘elements of the beginning of the oracles of God’ 
the writer mean.s the primary and simplest truths ot 
God’s revelation of Himself in the prophets and in 
Christ. These are the A B C of the Christian religion. 

M. S. Terry. 

ELEPH (Jos 18** only). — A town of Benjamin, 
probably the present village Lifta, W. of Jerusalem. 

ELEPHANT.— -Job 4()i^ AVm, but RVm correctly 
‘ hippopotamus * (see Behemoth). The use of elephants 
in warfare is frequently noticed in the Books of Macca- 
bees 1 Mac 3^ 11“, 2 Mac 11* 13i»). See 

also Ivory. 

ELEUTHERUS (1 Mac IV 12ao).--A river which 
separated Syria and Phmnicia, and appears to be the 
mod. Nahr el-Kcb'tr or ‘Great River,’ which divides the 
Lebanon in two north of Tripoli. 

ELHANAN (‘God is gracious’). — 1. The son of 
Jair according to 1 Ch 20^, of Jaare-oregim according 
to 2 S 2P"; in the former text he is represented as 
slaying Lahmi the brother of Goliath, in the latter as 
slaying Goliath himself. A comparison of the Hebrew 
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of these two texts is instructive, because they offer one 
of the clearest and simplest examples of how easy it 
is for corruptions to creep into the OT text. It is 
difficult, without using Hebrew letters, to show how 
this is the case here; but the following points may be 
noticed. Oregim means ‘weavers,’ a word which 
occurs in the latter half of the verse in each case, and 
may easily have got displaced in the 2 Sam. passage; 
in both the texts the word which should be the equiva- 
lent of Jair is wrongly written; the words ‘the Bethle- 
hemite’ (2 Sam.) and ‘ Lahmi the brother of’ (1 Chr.) 
look almost identical when written in Hebrew. The 
original text, of which each of these two verses is a 
corruption, probably ran: ‘And Eiluinan the .son 
of Jair, the Bethlehernite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ 
But if this is so. how are we to reconcile it with what 
we read of David’s killing Goliath? Judging from what 
we know of the natural tendency there is to ascribe 
heroic deeds to great national warriors, realizing the 
very corrupt state of the Hebrew text of the Books 
of Samuel, and remembering the conflicting accounts 
given of David's first introduction to public life (see 
David, § 1), the probability is that Elhanan slew Goliath, 
and that this heroic deed was in later times ascribed 
to David. 

2. In 2 S 23^ and 1 Ch 11* Elhanan the son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem is numbered among David’s ‘ mighty men.’ 
Remembering that the word Jair above is wrongly 
W'ritten in each case, and that it thus shows .signs of 
corruption, it is quite possible that this Elhanan and 
the one just referred to are one and the same. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELI (possibly an abbreviated form of Eliel, ‘God is 
digh’). — The predecessor of Samuel as ‘judge,’ and 
high priest in the sanctuary at Shiloh. Excepting in 
the final scene of his life, every time he comes before us 
It is in connexion with others who occupy the po.sition of 
greater interest. Thus in his interviews with Hannah, 
in the first one it is she in whom the chief interest 
centres (1 S ); in the second it is the child Samuel 
(v.Mff ). The next time he is mentioned it is only as 
the father of Hophni and Phinehas, the whole pa.ssage 
being occupied with an account of tlieir evil doings 
). Again, in Eli ig mentioned only as the 

listener to ‘a man of God’ who utters his prophecy of 
oil. And lastly, in his dealings with the boy Samuel 
the whole account (ch. 3) is really concerned with 
Samuel, while Ell plays quite a subsidiary jiart. All 
this seems to illustrate the personality of Eli as that of 
a humble-minded, good man of weak character; his lack 
of Influence over his sons only serves to emphasize this 
estimate. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELI, ELI, LAMA SABAOHTHANI.— See Eloi, Eloi, 
etc. 

ELIAB (‘God is father'). — 1. The representative, 
or ‘prince,’ of the tribe of Zebulun, who assisted Moses 
and Aaron in numbering the children of Israel in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu ). 2. The father of Dathan 
and Abiram (Nu 16‘). 3. The eldest brother of David, 
and thought by Samuel to have been destined for 
kingship in Israel on account of his beauty and stature 
(IS 16*- 7). He is mentioned as being a warrior in the 
Israelite camp on the occasion of Goliath’s challenge 
to and defiance of the armies of Israel; he rebukes his 
younger brother David for his presumption in mixing 
himself up with the affairs of the army; his attitude 
towards David, after the victory of the latter over 
Goliath, is not mentioned. 4. One of the musicians 
who were appointed by the Levites, at David's command, 
to accompany the procession which was formed on the 
occasion of bringing the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom up to Jerusalem (1 Oh 15^*). 6. One of the 

Gadites who Joined David, during his outlaw life, in 
the hold in the wilderness (1 Cb 12*). 6. An ancestor 


of Samuel (1 Ch 6”; see Elihu No. 1), 7. One ol 
Judith's ancestors (Jth 8*). W. O. E. Oesterlct. 

ELLADA. — 1 . A son of David (2 8 5‘«) ; called Beeliada 
in 1 Ch 14^ 2. Father of Rezon, an ‘ adversary ' of Solo- 
mon (1 K 11*3). 3 . A warrior of Benjamin (2 Ch 17‘D. 

ELLADAS (1 Es 9*3)»Ezr 10 *^ Elioeani. 

ELIAHBA.—^One of David’s ‘Thirty' (2 S 28« 

1 Ch 11«). 

ELIAKIM (‘God will establi.sh’). — 1. The son of 
Hilkiah, he who was ‘over the household’ of king 
Hezekiah, and one of the three who represented the 
king during the interview with Sennacherib's emis- 
saries (2 K lH‘f». Is 36*). In Is 22»o*« (v.» seems 
to be out of place) he is contrasted favourably with his 
predece8.sor Shebnah (who is still in office), and the 
prophet prophesies that Ellakim shall be a ‘father’ 
in the land. 2. The name of king Josiah’s son, who 
reigned after him; Pharaoh-necho changed his name to 
Jehoiakim (2 K 23”). 3. In Neh 12<^ a priest of this 

name is mentioned as one among those who assisted 
at the ceremony of the dedication of the wall. 4. The 
son of Abi\id (Mt 1'*). 6. The son of Melea (Lk 3>®), 

The la.st two occur in the genealogies of our Lord. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELIALI n Es 9=”). — The name either corresponds to 
Binnui in Ezr lO*® or is unrepresented there. 

ELIAM.— 1. Father of Bathsheba, whose fiist 
hu.sband was a Hittite, 1 S 11* (“1 Ch 3b where Eliam 
is called Ammiel). 2. Son of AhithopheJ the Gilonite, 
and one of David’s heroes (2 S 23*<). It is not impossible 
that this Eliam i.s the same a.s the preceding. 

ELIAONIAS (1 Es 8*0. —A descendant of Phaath- 
moab, who returned from Babylon with Esdras. In 
Ezr 8^ Eliehoenai. 

ELIAS. — See Elijah. 

ELIASAPH.— -1. Son of Deuel, and prince of Gad at 
the first census (Nu 1»< 2»< 7«- 10*o P). 2. Son of 

Lael, and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 3*< P). 

ELIASHIB.— 1. The high priest who was contemporary 
with Nehemiah. He was son of Joiakim, grandson of 
Jeshtia the son of Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerub- 
babel (Neh 12‘®, Ezr 3>), and father of Joiada (Neh 12‘® 
13*3). He assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerus, during Nehemiah's governorship (Neh 3‘). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive policy of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself and members ol 
hi.s family allied themselves with the leading foreign 
opponents of Nehemiah. See Joiada, No. 2. Tobiah, and 
Sanballat. 2. A singer of the time of Ezra, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*D; called in 1 Es 9** 
Eliasibus. 3. Anisraeliteof the family of Zattu (Ezr 10**; 
in 1 Es 9*s EliasimuB) ; and 4. another of the family of 
Banl (Ezr 10*®; called In 1 Es 9*® Enasibtu), who had 
married foreign wives. 6. A son of Elloenai (1 Ch 3*<). 
6. The name of a priestly house (1 Ch 24**). 7. Father 
of Jehohanan, to whose chamber in the Temple Ezra 
resorted (Ezr 10*); possibly identical with No. 1. 

ELIASIB ( 1 Es 9*). — A high priest in the time of Neh. ; 
in Ezr 10* Eliashib. 

ELIASIBUS (AV Eleazurus, 1 Es 0**).— One of the 
‘holy singers,’ who put away his strange wife. In 
Ezr I0*« Elalshib. 

ELIASmUS. 1 Es 9*>-«Ezr 10** Eliashib. 

ELIASIS (I Es 9*^).— This name and Enaslbus may 
be duplicate forms answering to Eliashib in Ezr 10**. 

ELIATHAH. — A Hemanlte, whose family formed the 
twentieth division of the Temple service (1 Ch 26*- **). 

ELIDAD. — Son of Chislon, and Benjamin's repre- 
sentative for dividing the land, Nu 34** P (perh. "-Eldad, 
one of the elders, Nu ll***- E). 

ELlEHOSNAI.—l. A Korablte (1 Ch 26*). 2. The 
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Dead of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8<); called 

In 1 Es Eliaonias. 

ELIEL. — 1. A Korahlte (1 Ch 6W), prob. ««EUab o^ 
and Elihu of 1 8 Ih 2. 3. 4. Mighty men in the 
service of David (1 Ch 11<® 12“). 6. A chief of eastern 

Manasseh (1 Ch 5^). 6. 7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 
8*0 8. A Levite mentioned in connexion with the 

removal of the ark from the house of Obed-edorn (1 Ch 
15» >'). 9. A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 31**). 

ELIENAI. — A Benjamite (1 Cli 8*o). 

ELIEZER (cf. Elbazaji). — 1. Abraham’s chief ser- 
vant, a Damascene (Gn 15* AV, RVm. The con- 
struction here is difficult, but the words can hardly be 
rendered as a double proper name as RV, * Dammesek 
EUezer.’ Whatever the exact construction, the words, 
unless there is a corruption in the text, must be Intended 
to suggest that Eliezer was in some way connected with 
Damascus). This same Eliezer is prob. the servant 
referred to in Gn. 24. 2. A son of Moses by Zipporah ; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses from 
Pharaoh (Ex 18S 1 Ch 23‘*- 3. The son of Becher, 

a Benjamite (1 Ch 7“). 4. The son of Zichri, captain 

of the tribe of Reuben in David's reign (1 Ch 27‘«). 
6. The son of Dodavahu of Mareshah, who prophesied 
the destruction of the fleet of ships which Jchoshaphat 
built in co-operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20«D. 6. 
One of the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra sent to Casiphia to 
find lA^vites and Nethinim to join the exi>edition to 
Jerusalem (Ezr I=*l Es 8^* Eleasar]). 7. 8. 9. A 
priest, a Levite, and a son of Harira, who had married 
‘strange women’ (Ezr lO^*- («*1 Es 9‘» Eleasar] **• “ 
( « 1 Es 9** Elionas] ) . 10. One of the priests appointed to 
blow with the trumpets before the ark of God when 
David brought it from the house of Obed-edora to Jerus. 
(1 Ch 15»<). 11. A Levite (1 Ch 26»). 12. An ancestor 
of our Lord (Lk 3»»). 

ELIHOREPH. — One of Solomon’s scribes (IK 4*). 

ELIHtT.— 1. An ancestor of Samuel (1 S 1*); called 
In 1 Ch EUel, and in 1 Ch 6** Eliab. 2. A variation in 
1 Ch 27‘« for Eliab, David’s eldest son (1 S 16«). 3. A 
Mana.ssite who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12*®). 
4. A Korahite porter (1 Ch 26D. 6. See Job (Book of]. 
6. An ance.stor of Judith (Jth 8D. 

ELIJAH. ~1. Elijah, the weirdest figure among the 
prophets of Israel, stejjs across the threshold of history 
when Ahab is on the throne (c. b.c. 876-854), and is 
last seen in the reign of Ahaziah ^854-853), although a 
posthumous activity is attributed to him in 2 Ch 2D*® . 
A native of Thisbe in Gilead (1 K 170, he appears on 
the scene unheralded; not a single hint is given as to his 
birth and parentage. A rugged Bedouin in his hairy 
mantle (2 K 1*), Elijah appears as a representative of the 
nomadic stage of Hebrew civilization. He is a veritable 
incarnation of the austere morals and the purer religion 
of an earlier period. His name (‘Jah is God’) may 
be regarded as the motto of his life, and expresses the 
aim of his mission as a prophet. Ahab had brought 
on a religious crisis in Israel by marrying Jezebel, a 
daughter of the Tyrian king Ethbaai, who, prior to his 
assuming royal purple, had been a priest of Melkart, 
the Tyrian Baal, and in order to ascend the throne 
had stained his hand with his master’s blood. True 
to her early training and environment, Jezebel not 
only persuaded her husband to build a temple to Baal 
In Samaria (IK 16**), but became a zealous propa- 
gandist, and developed into a cruel persecutor of the 
prophets and followers of Jehovah. The foreign deity, 
thus supported by the throne, threatened to crush all 
allegiance to Israel’s national God in the hearts of the 
people. 

Such was the situation, when Elijah suddenly appears 
before Ahab as the champion of Jehovah. The hearts of 
the anostate king and people are to be chastened by a 
drouimt (17*). it lasts three years: according to a state- 
laent of Menander quoted by Joeephus (Ant* vm. xiii. 2), 
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in the reign of Ithobal, the Biblical Ethbaal, Phocnicu 
suffered from a terrible drought, which lasted one year. 
Providence first guides the stern prophet to the brook 
Cherith ( Wady Kelt in the vicinity of Jericho), where the 
ravens supply him with food. 8oon the stream becomes a 
bed of stones, and Elijah flees to Zarephath in the territory 
of Ztdon. As the guest of a poor widow, he brings blessings 
to the household (cf. Lk 42^, Ja 5*^). The barrel of meal 
did not waste, and the cruse of oil did not fail. Like the 
Great Prophet of the NT, ho brings gladness to the heart 
of a bereaved mother by restoring her son to life ( 1 K 1 7“® , 
cf. Lk 7»»® ). 

The heavens have been like brass for months upon months 
and vegetation has disappeared. The hearts of ,\hab’3 sub • 
jects have been mellowed, and many are ready to return 
to their old .allegiance. The time is ripe for action and 
Elijah throws down the gauntlet to Baal and his followers 
Ahab and his chief steward, Obadiah, a devoted follower of 
the true God, are traversing the land in different directions 
in search of grass for the royal stables, when the latter en- 
counters thestranve figure of Jehovah’s relentless champion. 
Obadiah, after considerable hesitation and reluctance, is 
persuaded by the prophet to announce him to the king 
(1 K 187“**). ^ the two meet, we have the first skinnish 
of the battle. ‘Art thou he that troubleth Israel?’ is the 
monarch's greeting: but the prophet’s reply puts the matter 
in a true light: ‘I have noi, troubled Israel, but thou and 
thy father's house.’ At Elijah’s suggestion the prophets 
of Baal are summoned to Carmel to a trial by fire. The 
priests of the Tyrian deity, termed ‘prophets' because 
they practised the mantic art, select a nullock and lay it 
upon an altar without kindling the wood. From mom till 
noon, and from noon till dewy eve, they cry to Baal for fire, 
but all in vain. Elijah cuts them to the quick with his 
biting sarcasm: ‘Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is 
musing, or he is gone aside, or he i.s on a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth and must l>e awaked.' Towards 
evening a dismantled altar of Jehovah is repaired, and a 
trench is dug round it. After the sacrificial animal has 
been prepared, and laid upon the wood, water is poured 
overit, until every thing about theultaris thoroughly soaked 
and the trench is full. At the prayer of Elijah, fire falls 
from heaven, devouring the wood, stone, and water as 
well as the victim. The people are convinced, and shout, 
‘Jehovah, he is God: Jehovah, he is God.’ That evening. 
Kishon’s flood, as of old (Jg 5*0, is red with the blood of 
Jehovah’s enemies. The guilt of the land ha.s been atoned 
for, and the long hoped for rain arrives. Elijah, in spite 
of his dignified position, runs before the chanot of Ahab, 
indic.ating that he is willing to serve the king as well as 
lead Jehovah's people (1 K 18***^). The fanatical and 
implacable Jezebel now threatens the life of the prophet 
who has dared to put her minions to death. Jehovah's 
successful champion loses heart, and flees to Beer-sheba on 
the extreme south of Judah, Leaving his servant, he 
plunges alone into the cesert a day’s journey. Now comes 
the reaction, so natund after an achievement like that on 
Carmel, and Elijah prays that he may be permitted to die. 
Instead of granting his request, God .sends an angel who 
ministers to the prophet’s physical needs. On the strength 
of that food he journeys forty days until he reaches Horet. 
where he receives a new revelation of Jehovah (1 K 19*-*). 
Elijah takes refuge in a cave, perhaps the same in which 
Moses hid (Ex 33**). and hears the voice of Jehovah,’ "VMiat 
doest thou here, Elijah?’ The prophet replies, ‘I have 
been very jealou.s for Jehovah. Goclof Hosts; for the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and 1, even 
I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it away.’ 
Then Jehovah reveals Iiis omnipotence in a great wind, 
earthquake, and fire; but we read that Jehovah was not 
in these. Then followed a still small voice (Heb. lit. ‘a 
sound of gentle .stillness’), in which God made known His 
true nature and His real purpose (1 K lO**-**). After 
hearing his complaint, Jehovah gives His faithful servant 
a threefold commission: Hazael is to be anointed king of 
Syria, Jehu of Israel; and Elisha is to be his successor in 
the prophetic order. Elijah is further encouraged with 
information that there are still 7000 in Israel who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal fl K 19** **). As far as we 
know, only the last of these three commissions was executed 
by the prophet himself, who, after this sublime incident, 
made his headquarters in the wilderness of Damascus (v.**); 
the other two were carried out either by Elisha or by members 
of the prophetic guilds (2 K 8*® 9*). 

Elijah is also the champion of that civic righteousness 
which Jehovah loved and enjoined on His people. Naboth 
owns a vineyard in the vicinity of Jecreel. In the spirit oi 
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the Israeli tish law (Lv 26**, Nu 36*) he refuses to sell his 
property to the king. But Jezebel is equal to the occasion; 
at her suggestion false witnesses are bribed to swear that 
Naboth has cursed God and the king. The citizens, thus 
deceived, stone their fellow-townsman to death. Ahab, on 
his way to take possession of his ill-gotten estate, meets his 
old antagonist, who pronounces the judgment of God upon 
him: *In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine,’ is the prophet’s greet- 
ing. For Ahab’s sins, every male child of his house will 
be swept oflf by an awful fate (1 K 21»*- By the 

ramparts of Jezreel itself, the dogs will devour the body of 
Jezebel (v.*®). These predictions, although delayed for a 
time on account of the repentance of Ahab, were ail fulfilled 
(I K 22** 2K lO^ff ). 

Ahaziah is a true son of Ahab and Jezebel. Meeting 
with a serious accident, after his fall he sends* a messenger 
to Ekron to inquire of Baal-zebub, the fly-god, concerning 
his recovery. Elijah intercepts the emissaries of the king, 
bidding them return to their master with this word from 
Jehovah: ‘Is it because there is no God in Israel, that ye j 
go to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? Thou 
shalt not come down from the bed whither thou art gone I 
up, but shalt surely die.’ Ahaziah recojmizc^ the author 
of this message, and sends three captains of fifties to capture 
the prophet, who calls do-wn fire from neaven on the first 
two. The third approaches him in a humble spirit, and 
at God’s bidding Elijah accompanies the soldier to the 
palace and reiterates the messa^ of doom (2 K 1). 

Like all the great events of his life, the death of this great 
man of God was dramatic. Accompanied by his faithful 
follower Elisha, he passes from Bethel to Jericho, and from 
thence they cross the Jordan, after Elijah has parted the 
waters by striking them with his mantle. As they go on 
their way, buried in conversation, there suddenly appears 
a chariot of fire with horses of fire, which parts them 
asunder; and Elijah goes up by a whirlwind to heaven 
(cf. Elisha^ 

In the history of prophecy Elijah holds a prom- 
inent position. Prophetism had two important 
duties to perform: (1) to extirpate the worship of 
heathen deities in Israel, (2) to raise the religion of 
Jehovah to ethical purity. To the former of these 
two tasks Elijah addressed himself with zeal; the 
latter was left to hi.s succes.sors in the eighth century. 
In his battle against Baal, he struggled for the moral 
rights and freedom of man, and introduced ‘the cate- 
gorical imperative into prophecy.’ He started a move- 
ment which finally drove the PhcEnician Baal from 
Israel’s confines. 

Elijah figures largely in later Scriptures; he is the 
harbinger of the Day of the Lord (Mai 4*); in the NT 
he is looked upon as a type of the herald of God, 
and the prediction of his coming in the Me.s.siariic Age 
Is fulfilled in the advent of John the Baptist (Mt 11“* ). 
On the Mount of Transfiguration he appears as the 
representative of OT prophecy (Mt 17*. Mk Lk 9®«). 
The prophet whose ‘word burned like a torch’ (Sir 48') 
was a favourite with the later Jews; a host of Rabbinical 
legends grew up around his name. According to the 
Rabbis, Elijah was to precede the Messiah, to restore 
families to purity, to settle controversies and legal 
disputes, and perform seven miracles (cf. JE, s.r.; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb, onMt 17'®; Schoettgen, Hot. Heb. ii. 
533 ff.). Origen mentions an apocryphal work. The 
Apocalypse of Elijah, and maintains that 1 Co 2» is a 
quotation from it. Elijah is found also in the Koran 
(vi. 85, xxxvii. 123"13()), and many legends concerning 
him are current in Arabic literature. 

2. A Benjaraite chief (1 Ch 8*^). 3. 4. A priest and 
a layman who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10*‘ **). 

James A. Kelso. 

ELIKA.— One of David’s ‘ Thirty ’ (2 S 23»). 

ELIM. — One of the stations in the wanderings of 
the children of Israel (Ex 15 ” Nu 33"); apparently the 
fourth station after the passage of the Red Sea, and the 
first place where the Israelites met with fresh water. It 
was also marked by an abundant growth of palm trees 
(cf. Ex 15*L twelve wells and seventy palms). If the 
traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the likeliest place 
for Elim is the Wady Qharandel, where there is a good 


deal of vegetation, especially stunted palms, and ft 
number of water-holes in the sand; but some travellers 
have pushed the site of Elim farther on, and placed it 
almost a day’s journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady 
Tayibeh, where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. 

ELIMELECH. — The husband of Naomi and father of 
Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- Judah 
(cf. 1 S 17**). He is spoken of as if he were the head 
of a clan in the tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 2* *). This would 
be the Hezronites (1 Ch 2», cf. Gn 46'*). 

ELlOENAI.—l. A Simeoriitc chief (1 Ch 4"). 2. A 
Benjamite (1 Ch 7"). 3. A descendant of David who 

lived after the Exile (1 Ch 3*®- 2 ^). 4. A son of Pashhur 

who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10**); called in 
1 Es 9*2 Elionas. 6. A son of Zattii who had committed 
the same olTence (Ezr 10'”); culled in 1 Es 9*® Elladas. 
6. A priest (Neh 12''). 

ELIONAS.— 1. Es 9** -Ezr 10** Elioenai. 2. 

1 Es 9*2 -Ezr 10*1 Eliezer. 

ELIPHAL. — One of David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11**), 
called in 2 S 23®< Eliphelet. 

ELIPHALAT. 1. 1 Es 8®" -Ezr 8'* Eliphelet. 
2. 1 Es 9®® -Ezr 10®® Eliphelet. 

ELIPHAZ. — 1. Eli]»liaz appears in the Edomite 
genealogy of Gn 30 (and hence 1 Ch 1®** ) as son of Esau 
by Adah (vv. '"), and father of Amalek by his 
Horite concubine Timnah (vv. **■ **). 2. See Job 

IBook of). 

ELIPHELEHU. — A doorkeeper (1 Ch 15'* *'). 

ELIPHELET. — 1. One of David's sons (2 S 5'®, 1 Ch 
14’ (AV Eliphalet), l Ch 3* Elpelet of 1 Ch 14*). The 
double occurrence of the name in OJhronides, as if David 
had had two sons named Eliphelet, is probably due 
to a scribal error. 2. One of David’s miglity men (2 S 
23®< — EUphal of 1 Ch 11 ®*). 3. A descendant of Jona- 
than (1 Ch 8®"). 4. One of the sons of Adonikam who 
returned from exile (Ezr 8'® ‘«Eliphalat of 1 Es 8**), 
6. A son of Hashiini who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10®® = Eliphalat of I E.s 9“). 

ELISABETH. — The wife of Zacharlas and mother of 
John the Baptist (l>k D® ). The Hebrew form of the 
name is Elishebn (Ex 6*®). Elisabeth was of a priestly 
family, ‘the kinswoman’ of Mary (Lk 1®«), whom she 
greeted as the mother of the Messiah (v.^®). 

J. G. Ta.hker. 

ELISEUS. — The AV form of Elisha (wh. see) 
in NT. 

ELISHA. — Elisha was a nativ^e of Abel-rneholah, 
which w^as situated in the Jordan valley 10 Roman 
miles from Scythopolis, probably on the site of the 
modern ‘Am lidweh. His father was a well-to-do 
farmer, and so Elisha is a representative of the newer 
* form of Hebrew’ society. On hi.s return from Horeb, 
Elijah cast his mantle upon the youth, as he was direct- 
ing his father’s servants at tlndr ploughing. Tfie young 
man at once recognized the call from Go<l, and, after 
a hastily-devd.sed farewell feast, he left tlie parental 
abode (1 K 19*«- *"), and ever after he was known as 
the man ‘who poured water on the hands of Elijah’ 
(2 K 3**). His devotion to, and his admiration for, his 
great master are apparent in the closing scenes of the 
latter’s life. A double portion of Elijah’s spirit (cf. 
the right of the firstborn to a double portion of the 
patrimony) is the summum bonum which he craved. 
In order to receive this boon he must be a witness of 
the translation of the mighty hero of Jehovah: and as 
Elijah is whirled away In the chariot of fire, his mantle 
falls upon his disciple, who immediately makes use of 
it in parting the waters of the Jordan. After Elisha 
has recrossed the river, he is greeted by the sons of 
prophets as their leader (2 K 2'*). 

After this event it Is impossible to reduce the Incidents 
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of Elisha’s Hie to any chronological sequence. His 
ministry covered half a century (b.c. 855-798), and 
during this period four monarchs, Jehoram, Jehu, 
Jehoahaz, and Joash, sat on the throne of Israel (2 K 3** , 
cf. I3‘<* ). The story of Elisha was borrowed by the 
author of the Book of Kings from some prophetic work 
of the Northern Kingdom; and, without any regard for 
sequence in time, he has arranged his material according 
to subject-matter. In our canonical Book of Kings, 
the larger part of Elisha’s activities is placed within 
the reign of Jehoram (2 K 3^® , cf. Qi® ). He may 
have reached the zenith of his career in these twelve 
years, but all the recorded events of his life cannot be 
crowded into this short period. 

His name, Elisha (=-‘God is salvation’), like that of 
his master, tersely describes his character and expresses 
his mission. Elijah’s was a flint-like nature, which 
crushed its opponents and won its victories by hard 
blows. Elisha is a gentler and more gracious man, 
and gains his ends by diplomacy. He loves the haunts 
of men, and resides in citie.8 like Dothan and Samaria. 
His miracles are deeds of mercy, and, like that of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, his ministry breathes a spirit 
‘of gracious, soothing, holy beneficence.’ We find him 
at the headquarters of the sons of the prophets, making 
his benign presence felt. He sweetens a spring of 
brackish water at Jericho (2 K ) at a time of 
drought; he renders a poisonous mess of pottage harmless 
for the members of the jjrophetic guild ); he 
multiplies the oil for the prophet’s widow, who finds 
herself in dire extremity (4'® ). At the prophet s com- 
mand. as at the bidding of a greater than Elisha, the 
loaves are multiplied (4‘2). His sympathy goes out in 
a practical way for the man who has lost his axe ). 
One of the most beautiful stories in the whole range 
of Scripture is that of tlie, entertainment of Elisha in 
the home of the Shunammite. Her hospitality and 
the practical manifestation of gratitude on the part 
of the propliel form a charming picture. In the restora- 
tion of her son to life, Elisha performs one of his greatest 
miracles (4'^ 8‘ff ) In his treatment of the Syrian 
troops which had been despatched to capture him, he 
anticipated the spirit of the Saviour (2 K ). The 
familiar incident of the healing of the leprosy of Naaman 
not only gives an idea of the infliumce and power of 
the man of God, but the story is suggestive of the pro- 
foundest spiritual truths (2 K 5« *7). 

The contravSt bet ween the spirit of master and disciple 
may be over-tunphasized. Elisha could be as stern as 
Elijah; at Bethel he treats the mocking youth in the 
spirit of Sinai ( 2 ^®)^ no touch of pity can be detected 
in the stmtence that falls on Gehuzi The estimate 

of Sirach (48'’) is according to all the fact.s of the OT 
narrative: 

'Elijah it was who was wrapped in a tempest: 

And Elisha wa.s filled with hi.s spirit: 

And in all his days he wa.s not moved by the fear 
of any ruler, 

And no one brought him into subjection.’ 

This severer side of the prophet'.s character appears in 
his public rather than in his private life. In the Moab- 
itish campaign, the allied kings seek his counsel. His 
address to Jehoram of Israel, ‘ What have I to do with 
thee? Get thee to the prophets of thy father and the 
prophets of thy mother,’ indicates that Elisha had not 
forgotten the past and the conflicts of his master (3‘« ). 
Later, the relations between the reigning monarch and 
the prophet seem more cordial, for the man of God 
reveals the plans of the Syrians to Israel’s king (6«® ). 
This change of attitude on the part of the prophet may 
be due to the fact that Jehoram attempted to do away 
with Baal worship (3’)- but Elisha has not forgotten 
the doom pronounced upon the house of Ahab by 
Elijah. While Jehu is commanding the forces besieg- 
ing Ramoth-gilead, Elisha sends one of the sons of the 
orophets to anoint the general as king, and thus he 


executes the commission which Elijah received from 
Jehovah at Horeb (1 K 19‘«). 

Elisha's relations with the Syrians are exceedingly 
interesting. On one occasion he appears to be as much 
at home in Damascus as in Samaria. Ben-hadad, 
suffering from a severe ailment, hears of his presence 
in his capital, and sends Hazael to the man of God to 
inquire concerning the issue. The prophet reads the 
heart of the messenger, and predicts both the king’s 
recovery and his assassination by Hazael (2 K 
Nothing is said of a formal anointing, but in this con- 
nexion Elisha seems to have carried out the commission 
of Elijah (1 K 19'’). The blockade of Samaria (2 K 6*<- 
7’“) probably falls in the reign of Jehoahaz. That the 
prophet is lield by king and statesmen responsible for 
the straits to which the city has been reduced, is an 
eloquent tribute to his political influence. In this 
connexion Elisha’s prediction of deliverance is speedily 
fulfilled. Under Joash, Israel was hard pressed, and 
her might had dwindled to insignificance (13’), but 
Eli.sha was still the saviour of his country. Joash 
weeps over him as he lies on his deathbed: ‘My father, 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ Directing the monarch to perform a sym- 
bolical act, the prophet gives him a.ssurance of victory 
). Even after his burial bis bones had the power 
to perform a beneficent miracle (13*® *'). 

An incident in the life of Elisha throw's light on the 
prophetic state. Before declaring the final result of 
the campaign to the three kings he asks for a minstrel. 
The music induces the ecstatic state, and then he proph- 
esies (3'^). The supernatural abounds in his life; in 
many instances he manifests the power of prediction 
( 4 i« 5 M 6«t- 7"^ 8'®- 9»^- 13‘6ff ). But some of his 

dc^eds are not miracles in the modern sense 4*«*- 
). James A. Kelso. 

ELISHAH.— The eldest * son ’ of Javan (Gn 10<), whence 
the Tynans obtained the purple dye (Ezk 27’). The 
latter favours identification with S. Italy and Sicily, or 
Carthage and N. African coast, both districts famous 
for the purple dye. Elissa, or Dido, the traditional 
foundress of Carthage, may indicute Elissa as an early 
name of Carthage, and Syncellus gives the gloss ‘Elissa, 
whence the Sikeloi.’ The Targum on Ezk. gives 'the 
province of Italy.’ The Tell el-Amarna tablets include 
letters to the king of Egypt from the king of Alashia, 
Egyptian Alsn, which has been identified with Cyprus; 
known to Sargon, king of Assyria, as the land of the 
lonians, Javan. There are difficulties in all these identi- 
fications. po.ssibly because the name itself denoted 
different districts at different epochs, and no certainty 
can yet be attained. C, H. W. Johns. 

ELISHAHA. — 1. A prince of the tribe of Ephraim at 
the cemsus in the wilderness, son of Ammihud and 
grandfather of Joshua (Nu 1'® 2'», 1 Ch 7*). 2. One 
of David’s sons, born in Jerusalem (2 S 5'*, 1 Ch 3» 14’). 

3. In 1 Ch 3« by mistake for EUshua of 2 S 5**, 1 Ch 14*. 

4. A de.scendant of Judah, son of Jekamiah (1 Ch 2<‘). 

6. The father of Nethaniah, and grandfather of Ishraael, 
‘of the seed royal,’ w'ho killed Gedaliah at the time of 
the Exile (2 K 25», Jer 41'). Jerome, following Jewish 
tradition identifies him with No. 4. 6. A scribe or 

secretary to Jehoiakim (Jer 36'»- *®- *'). 7. A priest 
sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the Law in the cities of 
Judah (2 Ch 17»). 

ELISHAPHAT. — One of the captains who helped 
Jehoiada to install king Joash (2 Ch 23'). 

ELISHEBA.— Daughter of Amminadab and wife of 
Aaron (Ex 6*»). 

ELISHUA.— A son of David (2 S 5'». 1 Ch 14»; also 
1 Ch 3« [corrected text; see Elishama, 31). 

ELIUD. — An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1“). 
ELIZAPHAN.— 1. Prince of the Kohathites (Nu 
1 Ch 15», 2 Ch 29'>)«Eliaphaii (Ex 6« Lv 10* P). 2, 
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Zebulun's representative for dividing the land (Nu 

84» P). 

ETjIZUR (‘God is a rock,’ cf. Zuriel). — Prince of 
Reuben at the first census (Nu P 2*^ 7^^- “ IQis P). 

ELKANAH (‘God hath acquired’).—!. A son of Korah 
(Ex 6**), 2. An Ephrairaite, husband of Peninnah 

and Hannah; by the former he had several children, 
but Hannah was for many years childless. Her rival 
mocked her for this as they went up year by year with 
Elkanah to sacrifice in Shiloh. Elkanah loved Hannah 
more than Peninnah, and sought, in vain, to comfort 
her in her distress. At length Hannah conceived, 
and bore a son, Samuel. Afterwards three sons 
and two daughters were born to them (see Hannah, 
and Samuel). 3. The son of Assir (1 Ch fi^s). 4. The 
father of Zophai (Zuph), a descendant of 3 (1 Ch 6» ^). 
6. A Levite who dwelt in a village of the Netophathltes 
(1 Ch 9‘®). 6. One of the mighty men who came to 

David to Ziklag (1 Ch 12«). 7. A door-keeper for the 

ark (1 Ch 15«). 8. A high official, ‘next to the king,’ 

at the court of Ahaz (2 Ch 28«- 0- 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ELKIAH. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 80* 

ELKOSHITE.— See Nahum. 

ELLASAR. — Arioch king of Ellasar was allied with 
Chedorlaomer in the campaign against the kings of the 
plain (Gn 14>). He has been identificKi with Rim-sin, 
king of Larsa. and consequently ‘Ellasar’ is thought 
to be for ai-Laraa, ‘the city of Larsa.’ Larsa, modern 
Senkereh in Lower Babylonia on the east bank of the 
Euphrates, was celebrated for its temple and worship 
of the sun-god Sharaash. C. H. W. Johns. 

EUf . — Hos 4n AV, but RV ‘ terebinth.’ S<ie also Pine. 

ELMADAM. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3^^). 

ELITAAM. — The father of two of Da\id’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11«). 

ELHATHAN.— 1. The father of Nehushta, the mother 
of Jehoiachin (2 K 24«). 2. The son of Achbor, the 

chief of those sent to Egypt to fetch Uriah, who had 
offended Jehoiakirn by his prophecy (Jer 262 ai ); and 
one of those who had entreated the king not to burn 
the roll (3(i*). It is possible that he is identical with 
No. 1. 3. The name occurs no fewer than three times 
in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he encampc^d 
near Ahava (Ezr 8‘®). In 1 Es there are only two 
corresponding names, the second of w hich is Exmatan. 

ELOHIM. — See God, 

ELOHIST. — See Hexateuch. 

ELOI, ELOl, LAMA SABACHTHANI.-These Aram, 
words occur in Mk. 15’^, being an Eng. transliteration 
from the Greek. The underlying Aram, would be Elahi, 
ElahU shabaqtani. The 0 in Eloi Is probably a 
local pronunciation of a as ato or d, as in some Syriac 
dialects. Dalman, however, maintains that our Lord 
spoke the first two words in Hebrew and the other two 
In Aramaic. In this case Eloi repre-sents the Heb. Klohai 
— ‘my God.* For aabachthani the Codex Sinaiticus 
reads aabaktani, which may be the original reading. 
It is more correct; but on that very account it may be 
a gloss. Lama for Aram. i'ma=*for what?’ ‘why?’ 
has many variants In Gr. MSS, as lema, lamma, lima. 

In the parallel passage in Mt 27*^ we find Eli, Eli 
(though Cod. Sin, reads Eloi and B Eloei). Eli is a 
Heb, word, here, as elsewhere, borrowed in Aramaic. 
The Aram, word for * forsake ’ is sh^baq for which the 
Heb. equivalent Is * azabh. In Heb. ‘ hast thou forsaken 
me?’ would be 'azabhtani. This explains the reading of 
Codex D, zaphtlianei, which some officious literary 
scribe substituted tor aabaehthani, both in Mt. and Mk. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ELOI^.— (‘terebinth’.)— 1. Of the tribe of Zebulun, 
one of the minor judges (Jg 12ti* All that is told of 
him is simply that he judged Israel for ten years, that he 


died, and was buried in Elon in Zebulun. 2. A son of 
Zebulun (Gn 46‘S Nu 26“, where the gentlUc name 
Eionites occurs). 3. A Hittite, the father-in-law of 
Esau (Gn 26" 36*). 

ELOK. — 1. A town in the territory of Dan, now un- 
known (Jos 19**). It is perhaps the same as Elon- 
beth-hanan (l K 4«). 2- An unknown locality in 
Zebulun (Jg 12*®). R. A. 8 . Macalistbr. 

ELON'BETH-HANAN. — See preceding article. 

ELOTH.— See Elath. 

ELPAAL. — A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8 “- >•). 

EL-PARAN (Gn 14«).— See Paran. 

ELPELET (1 Ch 14*, AV Elpalet).— One of David’s 
sons-Eliphelet No. 1. 

EL-SHADDAI.— See God. 

ELTEKE(H). — A town in Dan associated with Ekron 
and Glbbethon (Jos 19** 21**), probably the AltaqH 
mentioned by Sennacherib as the locality of his defeat of 
the Philistines and Egyptians in the time of Hezekiah 
just before his capture of Ekron. It was a Levitical 
city. Its modern site is uncertain. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

ELTEKOK (Jos 15*®). --A town of Judah, noticed 
with Maarath and Beth-anoth. Site unknown. 

ELTOLAD (Jos 15*"). — A town in the extreme S. of 
Judah, given to Simeon (19*): probably — Tolad (1 Ch 
4*»). The site is unknown. 

ELUL (Neh 6**, 1 Mac 14*U.— See Time. 

ELUZAI. — One of the mighty men who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12 *). 

ELYMAIS.— This name, which represents the O'l 
Elam, was given to a district of Persia, lying along the 
southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S. of Media and N. of 
Susiana. In 1 Mac 6 ‘, according to the common reading, 
which i.s adopted by the AV, Elymais is named as a rich 
city in Persia. No such city, however, is mentioned 
elsewliere, except by Josephus, who is simply following 
1 Mac. There can be no doubt, therefore, that we 
should correct the text and read with RV, ‘in Elymais 
in Persia there was a city.’ 

ELTMAS. — St^e Bah-jesi s. 

ELZABAD. — 1. A Gadite chief who joined David 
(1 Ch 12**). 2. A Korahlle doorkeeper (1 Ch 26*). 

ELZAPHAK. — See Ei.izaphan. 

EMADABUN (1 Es 5**). — One of the Levltes who 
superintended the restoration of the Temple. The name 
does not occur in the parallel Ezr 3®; it is probably due 
to a repetition of the name which follows, Uiadun. 

EMATHEIS (1 Es 9*®)«Athlai, Ezr 10 **. 

EMBALMING.— This specifically Egyptian (non- 
Israelitish) method of treating dead bodies is mentioned 
in Scripture only in the cases of Jacob and Joseph 
(Gn 50*<- **). 

EMBROIDERY ANDN£EDLEWOB»K. — Embroidery 
is the art of working patterns or figures on textile fabrics 
with woollen linen, silk, or gold thread by means of a 
needle. The proce.s 8 was exactly described by the 
Romans as painting with a needle (acu pingere). 

The Hebrew word for embroidery {riqmah ) is rendered 
by AV in Jg 5*® and Ps 45‘* by ‘needlework/ tor which 
RV substitutes ‘embroidery,’— in the former passage, 
however, render *a piece of embroidery or two' for 
embrcldery on both sides,’— and In Ezk 16*®- ** 

277 . le. J4 by 'broidered work’ or ‘broidered garments,’ 
which RV retains. Similarly In connexion with certain 
fabrics of the Tabernacle and the high priest's girdle, 
for 'wrought with needlework’ RV has the more literal 
rendering ‘the work of the embroiderer’ (Ex 26* 27* 
28*® etc.), whom AV also Introduces in 35* 38**. 

An entirely different word, the real significance of 
which is uncertain, is also rendered in AV by *em« 
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broider.* *thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen* 
(Ex 28”), for which RV has* ' thou slialt weave the coat 
In chequer work’ (for which see Spinning ani> Weav- 
ing). So for a ‘broidered coat’ (Ex 28M RV has ‘a 
coat of chequer work.* 

The art of embroidery was an Invention of the Baby- 
lonians. from whom it passed, throufrh the medium of 
the Phrygians, to the Greeks and the other nations of 
the West. Mummy cloths are still preserved showing 
that the art was also practised in Egypt. No actual 
specimens of Babylonian embroidery have survived, 
but the sculptures of Assyrian palaces, notably a 
riculptured figure of Ashiirtiaiiirpal. show the royal robes 
ornamented with borders of the most elaborate em- 
broidery. The various designs are discussed, with 
illustrations, by Perrot and Chlpiez, Hi»i. of Art in 
rhaldcpa and Assyria, ii. 363 IT, 

If, as is generally believed, the Priests’ Code w’as 
compiled in Babylonia, we may trace the infiuence of 
the latter in the embroideries introduced into the Taber- 
nacle screens and elsewhere (reff. above). In the passages 
In question the work of 'the embroiderer’ {rOqlm.) is 
distinguished from, and mentioned after, the work of 
‘the cunning workman’ (ckOshSb, lit. ‘de.signer,’ in 
Phcenician ‘weaver’), who appears to have woven his 
design.s into the fabric after the manner of tapestry 
(see Spinning and Weaving). The materials used by 
both arti.sts were the same, linen thread dyed • blue, 
purple, and scarlet,’ and fine gold thread, the prepara- 
tion of which is minutely described. Ex 39’. 

An illustration in colours of the sails which Tyre 
imported from Egypt, of fine linen with broidered 
work' (Ezk 27^), may be seen in the frontispiece to 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. 

A. H. S. Ke.nxedv. 

EM£K>KEZIZ (Jos 18**, AV ‘Valley of Keziz,’ 
mentioned among the towns of Benjamin). — A place 
apparently in the Jordan Valley near Jericho. The site 
is unknowm. 

EMERALD. — See Jkw'ei.s and Puecious Stones. 

EMERODS. — See Medicine. 

EMTM. — Primitive inhatiitants of Moab, a gigantic 
))eople of Hebrew tradition {flephaim, Dt 2'°^ , cf. On 
14**). J, F. McCurdy. 

EMMANUEL. — See Emmanuel. 

EMMAUS.— 1. A village sixty furlongs from Je- 
rusalem, where the risen Chri.'^t made Himself known 
to two disciples (Lk 24”). There is no clue to the 
jio.sition of thi.s place, and it has bwn sought in Kub- 
libch, N.W. of the city: in Knloniyeh, W. of it, in 
Khamasaii to the tS.W., and in * Vrtas to the 8. The 
traditional site is Einmaus Nicopolis (‘Arnicas), W. 
of Jerusalem, which, however, is much too far — 
20 miles — from the city. 

2. Emrnaus Nicopolis, now * Amuxis , on the main 
lerusalem- Jaffa road, the scene of the defeat of (iorgias 
by Judas (1 Mac 3*®- 4’ ”), held and fortified by 

Bacchides (1 Mac 9*®). R. A. S. Macauster, 

EMHER (1 Es 9*>)“Ezr 10” Immer. 

EMMERUTH (1 Es 6*^).— A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 2”. 

ENAJM. — A Judiean town in the Sheph5lah (Jos 
*Enam'; On 38'^ AV ’in an open place,' RV 'in 
the gate of Enaim’; v,*‘, AV 'openly,' RV ’at 
Enairn’). From the narrative In Gn 38 we gather that 
it lay between Adullam and Tirnnah. The site is not 
identified. Conder suggests Khirbct Wddy Alin, near 
Beth-shemesh and En-gannirn. W. Ewing, 

EH AN. —Prince of Naphtall at the first census 
(Nu 2** 7*“ « 10«* P). 

ENA8IBUS (1 Es 0»<)«Ezr 10” EUashib. The 
form is probably due to reading ai as N. 

SKOAMFMENTBYTHE SEA . — One of the stations in 


the Itinerary of tlie children of Israel, where they en* 
camped after leaving Elirn, Nu 33'®. If the position 
of Elirn be in the Wady Gharandel, then the camp by the 
sea is on the shore of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south 
of the point where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coa.st. 
The curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has always arrested the attention 
of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. Sinai be really in 
the so-called Sinai tic peninsula, the camp can be located 
within a half-mile. 

ENCHANTMENT. —See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

EN-DOR— A town of Manasseh in the territory of 
Issachar (Jos 17**); the home of a woman with a 
familiar spirit consulted by Saul on the eve of the 
battle of Gil boa (1 S 28): and, according to a psalmist 
(83*®), the scene oi the roi^t of Jabin and Sisera. It 
is identified with EndUr, south of Tabor, where are 
several ancient caves. R. A. S. Macalister. 

EN -EGLAIM. — A locality on the Dead Sea, mentioned 
along with En gedi (Ezk 47*°). It has not been identified, 
but is not improbably ‘Ain Feshkah (Robinson, BRP 
ii. 489). Tristram (Bible Places, 93) would make it 
‘Ain Hajlah (Beth-hoglah). In any case, it probably 
lay to the N. towards the mouth of the Jordan. 

ENEMESSAR. — Name of a king of Assyria in Gr. 
MSS of To 1*. where the Syriac and Lat. give Shal’> 
maneser, who i.s probably meant. The corruption is best 
accounted lor by the loss of iSh and I and the transposition 
of m and n; but naturally many explanations may be 
offered without conviction. C. H. W. Johims. 

ENENEUS (1 Es 5") — One of the twelve leaders of 
the return from Babylon under Zerubbabel. The 
name is omitted in the parallel list in Ezr 2, which 
gives only eleven leaders; but answers to Nahamani, 
Neh 7*. 

EN-GANNIM.-l. Jos 15^. A town of Judah 
noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol; perhaps the ruin 
Umm Jina in the valley near Zanoah. 2. Jos 19** 21” 
(in 1 Ch fi*** Anem). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites; now^ Jenin, a town on the S. border of Esdraelon, 
with a fine spring, gardens, and palms. It marked the 
S. limit of Galilee, and appears to have been always a 
flourishing town. 

EN -GEDI (• spring of the kid ’ ) .—A place ‘ in the wilder- 
ness’ in the tribe of Judah (Jos 15**), where David for 
a time was in hiding (IS 23” 24* ). Here the Moabites 
and Ammonites came against Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20*). 
The Shulainmile compares her beloved to henna flowers 
in En gedi (Ca 1”); and in Ezekiel’s idealistic vision of 
the h(‘aling of the Dead Sea waters, a picture is drawn 
of fishers here spreading their nets (Ezk 47'®). An 
alternative name is Hazazon-tamar, found in Gn 14* 
and 2 Ch 20*. There is no doubt of the identification 
of En-gedi with ‘Am Jidy, a spring of w^arm water 
that breaks out 330 ft. above the level of the Dead 
Sea, about the middle of its W. side. It once was 
cultivated, but is now given over to a w ild semi-tropical 
vegetation. 11. A. S. Macauster. 

ENGINE. — See Fortification, etc., § 6. 

ENGLISH VERSIONS.— 1 . The history of the English 
Bible begins early in the history of the English people, 
though not quite at the beginning of it, and only slowly 
attains to any magnitude. The Bible which was brought 
into the country by the first missionaries, by Aldan 
in the north and Augustine in the south, was the Latin 
Bible; and for some considerable time after the first 
preaching of Chri.stianity to the English no vernacular 
version would be required. Nor is there any trace of a 
vernacular Bible in the Celtic Church, which still existed 
in Wales and Ireland. The literary language of the 
educated minority was Latin; and the instruction of 
the newly converted English tribes was carried on by 
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oral teaching and preaching. As time went on, how- 
ever, and monasteries were founded, many of whose 
inmates were imperfectly acquainted either with English 
or with Latin, a demand arose for English translations 
of the Scriptures. This took two forms. On the one 
hand, there was a call for word-for-word translations 
of the Latin, which might assist readers to a compre- 
hension of the Latin Bible; and, on the other, for con- 
tinuous versions or paraphrases, which might be read to, 
or by, those whose skill in reading Latin was small. 

2. The earliest form, so far as is known, in which 
this demand was met was the poem of Caedmon, the work 
of a monk of Whitby in the third quarter of the 7th cent., 
which gives a metrical paraphrase of parts of both 
Testaments. The only extant MS of the poem (in the 
Bodleian) belongs to the end of the 10th cent., and 
It is doubtful how much of it really goes back to 
the time of Caedmon. In any case, the poem as it 
appears here does not appear to be later than the 
8th century. A tradition, originating with Bale, attrib- 
uted an English version of the Psalms to Aldhelm, 
bishop of Sherborne (d. 707), but it appears to be quite 
baseless (see A. S. Cook, BiU. Quot. in Old Eng. 
Prose Writers, 1878, pp. xiv-xviii). An Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter in an lllh cent. MS at Paris (partly in prose 
and partly in verse) has been identified, without any 
evidence, with this Imaginary work. The well-known 
story of the death of Bede (in 735) shows him engaged 
on an English translation of St. John’s Gospel (one early 
MS (at St. Gall) represents this as extending only to 
Jn 6«; but so abrupt a conclusion seems inconsistent 
with the course of the narrative], but of this all traces 
have disappeared. The scholarship of the monasteries 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow, which had an important 
Influence on the textual history of the Latin Vulgate, 
did not concern itself with vernacular translations; 
and no further trace of an English Bible appears until 
the 9th century. To that period is assigned a word-for- 
word translation of the Psalter, written between the 
lines of a Latin MS (Cotton MS Vespasian A. I., in 
the British Museum), which was the progenitor of several 
similar glosses between that date and the 12th cent.; 
and to It certainly belongs the attempt of Alfred to 
educate his people by English translations of the works 
which he thought most needful to them. He is said to 
have undertaken a version of the Psalms, of which no 
portion survives, unless the prose portion (Ps 1-50) of 
the above-mentioned Paris MS is a relic of it; but we 
still have the translation of the Decalogue, the summary 
of the Mosaic law, and the letter of the Council of 
Jerusalem (Ac 15“-*®), which he prefixed to his code 
of laws. To the 10th cent, belongs probably the verse 
portion of the Paris MS, and the interlinear translation 
of the Gospels in Northumbrian dialect inserted by 
the priest Aldred in the Lindisfarne Gospels (British 
Museum), which is repeated in the Rushworth Gospels 
(Bodleian) of the same century, with the difference 
that the version of Mt. Is there in the Mercian dialect. 
This is the earliest extant translation of the Gospels 
into English. 

3 . The earliest Independent version of any of the 
books of the Bible has likewise generally be<in assigned to 
the 10th cent., but if this claim can be made good at all, 
it can apply only to the last years of that century. The 
version in question is a translation of the Gospels In the 
dialect of Wessex, of which six MSS (with a fragment 
of a seventh) are now extant. It was edited by W, Skeat, 
The Holy Gospds in Anglo-Saxon (1871--1877); two 
MSS are in the British Museum, two at Cambridge, 
and two (with a fragment of another) at Oxford. From 
the number of copies which still survive, It must be 
presumed to have had a certain circulation, at any rate in 
Wessex, and it continued to be copied for at least a 
century. The earliest MSS are assigned to the beginning 
of the 11th cent.; but it is observable that AQlfric the 
Grammarian, abbot of Eynsham, writing about 990. 


says that the English at that time 'had not the evan- 
gelical doctrines among their writings, . . . those books 
excepted which King Alfred wisely turned from Latin 
into English* [preface to iElfric’s Homilies, edited by 
B. Thorpe, London, 1843-46]. In a subsequent treatise 
{Treatise concerning the Old and New Testament, ed. W. 
Lisle, London, 1623) also (the date of which is said 
to be about 1010, see Dietrich, Zeitsch. f. hist. Theol. 
1856, quoted by Cook, op. cit., p. Ixiv.) he speaks 
as if no English version of the Gospels were in exist- 
ence, and refers his readers to his own homilies 
on the Gospels. Since iElfric had been a monk at 
Winchester and abbot of Ckjrne, in Dorset, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he could have failed to know 
of the Wessex version of the Gosinds, if it had been 
produced and circulated much before 1000; and it seems 
probable that it only came into existence early In the 
11th century. In this case it was contemporaneous 
with another work of translation, due toiElfric himself. 
iElfric, at the request of iEthelweard. son of his patron 
iEthelm»r, ealdorman of Devonshire and founder of 
Eynsham Abbey, produced a paraphrase of the Hepta- 
teuch, homilies containing epitomes of the Books of 
Kings and Job, and brief versions of Esther, Judith, 
and Maccabees. These have the interest of being the 
earliest extant English version of the narrative books 
of the OT. (The Heptateuch and Job were printed by 
E. Thwaites (Oxford, 1098). For the rest, see Cook, 
op. ciz.l 

4. The Norman Conquest checked for a time all the 
vernacular literature of England, including the trans- 
lations of the Bible. One of the first signs of its revival 
was the production of the Ormulum, a poem which 
embodies metrical versions of the Gospels and Acts, 
written about the end of the 12th century. The main 
Biblical literature of this period, however, was French. 
For the benefit of the Norman settlers in England, 
translations of the greater part of both OT and NT 
were produced during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Especially notable among these was the vt'.rsion of the 
Apocalypse, because it was frequently accompanied 
by a series of illustrations, the best examples of which 
are the finest (and also the most quaint) artistic pro- 
ductions of the period in the sphere of book-illustration. 
Nearly 90 MSS of this version are known, ranging 
from the first half of the 12th cent, to the first half of 
the 15th [see P. Berger, La Bible Franqaise au 
moyen age. p. 78 ff.; L. Delisle and P. Moyer, V ApiK- 
alypseen Franqais (Paris, 1901); and New Palceographical 
Society, part 2, plates 38. 39], some having been pro- 
duced in England, and others in France; and in the 
14th cent, it reappears in an English dress, having been 
translated apparently about that time. This English 
version (which at one time was attributed to Wycllf) 
is known in no le.s8 than 16 MSS, which fall into at 
least two clajsses (see Miss A. C. Panes, A Fourteenth 
Century English Biblical Versum (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 24-30]; and it is noteworthy that from the second 
of these was derived the version which appears in the 
revised Wyclifite Bible, to be mentioned pre.sently. 

6. The 14th cent., which saw the practical extinction 
of the general use of the French language in England, 
and the rise of a real native literature, saw also a great 
revival of vernacular Biblical literature, beginning appar- 
ently with the Book of Psalms. Two Engli.sh versions 
of the Psalter were produced at this period, one of which 
enjoyed great popularity. This was the work of Richard 
RoUe, hermit of Hampole, in Yorkshire (d. 1349). It con- 
tains the Latin text of the Psalter, followed verse by verse 
by an English translation and commentary. Originally 
written in the northern dialect, it soon spread over all 
England, and many MSS of it still exist in which the 
direct has been altered to suit southern tastes. Towards 
the end of the century Rolle’s work suffered further 
change, the commentary being re-written from a strongly 
Lollard point of view, and in this shape it continued 
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$0 circulate far into the 16tli century. Another version 
•f the Psalter was produced contemporaneously with 
Rolle’s, somewhere in the West Midlands. The author- 
ship of it was formerly attributed to William of Shore- 
ham, vicar of Chart Sutton, in Kent, but for no other 
reason than that in one of the two MSS in. which it is 
preserved (Brit. Mus. Add. MS 17376, the other being 
at Trinity College, Dublin) it is now bound up with his 
religious poems. The dialect, however, proves that 
this authorship is impossible, and the version must 
be put down as anonymous. As in the case of Rolle’s 
translation, the Latin and English texts are inter- 
mixed, verse by verse; but there is no commentary. 
(See K. 8. Bhlbrlng, The Earliest Complete English 
Prose Psalter (Early English Text Society), 1891.1 

6. The Psalter was not the only part of the Bible 
of whicli versions came into existence in the course of 
the 1 4th century. At Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(Pepys MS 2498), is an English narrative of tV\e Life of 
Christ, compiled out of a re-arrangement of the Gospels 
for Sundays and holy days throughout the year. Quite 
recently, too, a group of MSS, which (so far as they 
were known at all) had been regarded as belonging to 
the Wyclihte Bible, has been shown by Miss Anna C. 
Panes (vl Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version 
(Cambridge, 1902)] to contain an independent trans- 
lation of the NT. It is not complete, the Gospels being 
represented only by Mt P-G®, and the Apocalypse 
lieing altogetlier omitted. The original nucleus seems, 
indexed, to have con.si.stc'd of the four larger Catholic 
Epistles and the Epistles of St. Paul, to which were 
subsequently added 2 and 3 John, Jude, Acts, and 
Mt P"6^ Four MSS of this version are at present known, 
the old(‘st being one at Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
which was written about 1400. The prologue narrates 
that th»‘ translation was made at the request of a monk 
and a nun by their suiKirior, who defers to their earnest 
desire, although, as he says, it is at the risk of his life. 
This phrase seems to show that the work was produced 
after ttie rise of the great party controversy which is 
associated with the name of Wyclif. 

7. With Wyclif ( 1 320-1384 ) we reach a landmark in the 
history of the English Bible, in the production of the 
first complete version of both OT and NT. It belongs 
to the last iM*rio<i of Wyclif's life, that In which he was 
engaged in open war with the Papacy and with most of 
the oftieial chiefs of the English Church. It was con- 
nected with his institution of ‘poor priests,’ or mission 
preachers, and formed part of his scheme of appealing 
to the populace in general against the doctrines and 
supremacy of Rome. The NT seems to have been 
completed about 1380, the OT btHween 1382 and 1384. 
Exactly how much of it was done by Wyclif’s own hand 
is uncertain. The greater part of the OT (as far as 
Baruch 32 °) is assigned in an Oxford MS to Nicholas 
Hereford, one of Wyclif’s principal supporters at that 
university: and it is certain that this part of the trans- 
lation is in a different style (more vStiff and pedantic) 
from the rc^st. The NT is generally attributed to 
Wyclif himself, and he may also have completed the 
OT, which Hereford apparently had to abandon 
abruptly, pt^rhaps when he was summoned to London 
and excommunicated in 1382. This part of the work 
is free and vigorous in style, though its interpretation 
of the original is often strange, and many sentences 
in it can have conveyed very little idea of their meaning 
10 Its readers. Such as it was. however, it was a com- 
plete English Bible, addressed to the whole English 
people, high and low, rich and poor. That this is the 
case is proved by the character of the copies which 
have survived (about 30 in number). Some are large 
folio volume.s, handsomely written and illuminated 
in the best, or nearly the best, style of the period; 
such is the fine copy, in two volumes (now Brit. Mus. 
Egerton MSS 617, 618), which once belonged to Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, uncle of Richard xi. Others are 


plain copies of ordinary size, intended for private 
persons or monastic libraries; for it is clear that, ia 
spite of official disfavour and eventual prohibition 
there were many places in England where Wyclif and 
his Bible were welcomed. Wyclif, indeed, enjoyed 
advantages from personal repute and influential support 
such as had been enjoyed by no English translator 
since Alfred. An Oxford scholar, at one time Ma 8 te^ 
of Bailiol, holder of livings successively from his collegv 
and the Crown, employed officially on behalf of hu 
country in controversy with the Pope, the friend anu 
prot 6 g 6 of John of Gaunt and other prominent nobles, 
and enjoying as a rule the strenuous support of th« 
University of Oxford, Wyclif was in all respects a 
person of weight and influence in the realm, who could 
not be silenced or isolated by the opposition of bishopi 
such as Arundel. The work that he had done had 
struck its roots too deep to be destroyed, and thougk 
it was identified with Lollardlsm by its adversaries 
Its range was much wider than that of any one sect 01 
party. 

8 . Wyclif’s translation, however, though too stroni 
to be overthrown by its opponents, was capable ol 
Improvement by its friends. The difference of style 
between Hereford and his continuator or continuators, 
the stiff and unpopular character of the work of the 
former, and the imi>erfections inevitable in a first 
attempt on so large a scale, called aloud for revision; 
and a second Wyclifite Bible, the result of a very complete 
revi.sion of its predecessor, saw the light not many years 
after the Reformer’s death. The authorship of the 
second version is doubtful. It was assigned by Forshall 
and Madden, the editors of the Wyclifite Bible, to John 
Purvey, one of Wyclif’s most intimate followers; but 
the evidence is purely circumstantial, and rests mainly 
on verbal resemblances between the translator's preface 
and known works of Purvey, together with the fact that 
a copy of this preface is found attacluMl to a copy of the 
earlier version which was once Purvey ’s property. What 
is certain is that the second version is based upon the 
first, and that the translator’s preface is permeated with 
Wyclifite opinions. This version speedily superseded 
the other, and in spite of a decree passed, at Arundel’s 
instigation, by the Council of Blackfriars in 1408, it must 
have circulated in large numbers. Over 140 copies are 
still in existence, many of them small pocket volumes 
such as must have been the personal property of private 
individuals for their own study. Others belonged to 
the greatest personages in the land, and copies are still 
in existence which formerly had for owners Henry vi., 
Henry vii., Edward vi., and Elizabeth. 

9 . At this point it seems necessary to say something <4 
the theo^ which has been propounded by the well-known 
Roman Catholic historian. Abbot Gasquei, to the effect 
that the versions which pass under the name of ‘ Wyclifite* 
were not oroduced by Wyclif or his followers at all, but were 
translations authorised and circulated by the heads of the 
Church of England. Wyclif’s particular enemies. [The Old 
EnalUh Bible, 1897, pp. IO 27 I 78 .] The strongest argument 
adduced in support of this view is the possession of copies of 
the versions m question lx)th by kings and princes of England, 
and by religious houses and ];>cr 8 on 8 of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. This does, indeed, prove that the persecution of the 
English Bible and its possessors by the authorities of the 
Cattiolio Church was not so universal or continuous as it ts 
sometimes represented to have been, but it does not go far 
towards disproving .‘.heWyclifiteauthorsbip of version." which 
can be demonstratively connected, as these are, with the 
names of leading nupporters of Wyclif, such as Hereford and 
Purvey; the more so since the evidence of orthodox owner- 
ship 01 many of the copies in question dates from times long 
after the cessation of tne Lollard {^rsecution. Dr. Gasquet 
also denies that there ia any real evidence connecting Wyclif 
with the production of an English Bible at all; but in order 
to make good this assertion he has to ignore several passages 
in Wyclif’s own writings in which he refers to the importance 
of a vernacular version (to the existence of his own version 
he could not refer, since that was produced only at the end 
of his life) , and to do violence alike to the proper translation 
and to the natural interpretation of paasagee written h$ 
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opponents (Arundel, Knyghton, and the Council 
of Oxford in 1408) in which Wyciif^s work is mentioned and 
condemned. Further, Dr. Gasquet denies that the Lollard 
made a special point of the circulation of the Scripturee in 
the vernacular, or were charged with so doing by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities who prosecuted them; and in particular 
he draws a distinction between the versions now extant and 
the Bible on account of the heretical nature of which (among 
other charges) one Richard Hun was condemned by the 
Bishop of London inl514. It has. however, been shown con- 
clusively that the depositions of the witnesses against the 
Lollards (which cannot be regarded as wholly irrelevant to 
the charges brought against them) constantly make mention 
of the possession of vernacular Bibles; and that the cha»‘g«i 
against Richard Hun, based upon the prologue to the Bible 
in his p<^e8sion. are taken verbatim from the prologue to 
the version which we now know as Purvey’s. It is true that 
Dr. Gasquet makes the explicit statement that * we shall look 
in vain in the edition of Wyclifite Scriptures published by 
Forshall and Madden for any trace of these errors’ (t.e. the 
errors found by Hun’s prosecutors in the prologue to his 
Bible): but a writer in theiChurchQuurterly ReoiewQBXi. 1901, 

& 292ff.)bas printed in parallel columns the charges aminst 
un and the corresponding passages in Purvey’s prologue, 
which leave no possibility of doubt that Hun was condemned 
for possessing a copy of the version which is commonly 
known as Purvey’s, or as the later Wyclifite version. The 
article in the Church Quarterlif Remew must be read by 
everyone who wishes to investigate Dr. Gasquet’s theory 
fully; the evidence there adduced is decisive as to the 
unsoundness of Dr. Gasquet’s historical position. It is 
impossibiO to attribute to the official heads of the English 
Church a translation the prologue to which (to quote but 
two phrases) speaks of |tne pardouns of the bisschopis of 
Home, that ben opin leesin^s,^ and declares that ‘ to eschewe 
pride and speke onour of God and of his lawe, and repreue 
synne bi weie of charite, is matirand cause now whi prelatis 
and summe lordis sclaundren men, and clepen hem loilardis. 
eretikis, and riseris of debate and of treson agens the king.^ 
In the face of this evidence it will be impossible in future to 
deny that the Wyclifite Bible is identical with that which we 
DOW’ possess, and that it was at limes the cause of the perse- 
cution of its owners by the authorities of the Church. That 
this persecution was partial and temporaiw is likely enough. 
Much of it was due to the activity of indiviaual bishops, such 
as Arundel; but not all the bishops shared Arundel’s views. 
Wyclif had powerful supporters, notably John of CSaunt and 
the University of Oxford, and under their protection copies 
of the vernacular Bible could be produced and circulated. It 
is, moreover, likely, not to say certain, that as time went on 
the Wyclifite origin of the version would often be forgotten. 
Apart from the preface to Purvey’s edition, which appears 
only rarely in the extant MSB, there is nothing in the trans- 
lation its^ which would betray its Lollard ongin; and it is 

? uite probable that many persons in the 15ui and early 
6th cent, used it without any suspicion of its con- 
nexion with Wyclif. Sir Thomas More, whose good faith 
there is no reason to question, appears to have done so; 
otherwise it can only be supposed that the orthodox English 
Bibles of which he speaks, and which he expressly dis- 
tinguishes from the Bible which caused the condemnation of 
Rivard Hun. have wholly disappeared, which is hardly 
likely. If this be admitted, the res t of More's evidence falls 
to the ground. The history of the Wyclifite Bible, and of 
its reception in England, would in some points bear re- 
statement; but the mg^iious. and at first sight plausible, 
theory of Abbot Gasquet has failed to stand examination, 
and it is to be hoped that it may be allowed to lapse. 

10. With the production of the second Wyclifite 
version the history of the manuscript English Bible 
cornea to an end. Purvey’s work was on the level of the 
best scholarship and textual knowledge of the age, and 
it satisfied the requirements of those who needed a 
vernacular Bible, That it did not reach modern stand- 
ards In these respects goes without saying. In the first 
place, it was translated from the Latin Vulgate, not 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, with which there 
is no reason to suppose that Wyclif or his assistants 
were familiar. Secondly, its exegesis Is often deficient, 
and some passages in it must have been wholly unin- 
telligible to its readers. This, however, may be said 
even of some parts of the AV, so that It is small reproach 
to Wyclif and Purvey; and on the whole it is a straight- 
forward and intelligible version of the Scriptures. A 
few examples of thl^ the first complete Eni^h Bible, 


and the first version in which the English approaches 
sufficiently near to its modern form to be generally 
intelligible, may be given here. 

Jn 14*'^. Be not youre herte affraied, ne drede it. Ye 
bileuen in god, and btleue y« in me. In the hous of my 
fadir ben many dwellyngia: if ony thing lasse 1 hadde 
seid to you, for I go to make redi to you a place. And if I go 
and make redi to you a place, eftaone I come and I schal tafc# 
you to ray silf, that where 1 am, ye be. And whidir I go y« 
witen: and ye witen the wey. Thomas seith to him, Lord, 
we witen not whidir thou goist. and hou moun we wite the 
weie. Ihesus seith to him, I am weye truthe and liif: no 
man cometh to the fadir, but bi me. If ye hadden knowe me, 
sothli ye hadden knowe also my fadir: and aftirwarde ye 
schuln knowe him, and ye han seen hym. 

2 Co ]3ut; whanne I wolde this thing, whether 1 

uside unstidfastnesse? ether tho thingis that I thenke, I 
thenke aftir the fieische, that at me be it is and it is not. 
But god is trewe, for oure word that was at you, is and h not. 
is not thereinne, but is in it. Forwhi ihesus crist the sone of 
god, which is prechid among you bi uSj bi me and siluan 
and tymothe. tner was not in nym is and is not, but is was in 
hym. Forwhi hou many euer Mn biheestis of god, in thilke 
is ben fulfillid. And therfor and bi him we seien Amen to 
god, to cure glorie. 

Eph For grace of this thing I bowe my knees to 

the fadir of oure lord ihesus crist, of whom eche fadirheed 
in heuenesand in ertheis named, that he geue to you aftir 
the richessis of his glorie, vertu to be strengthid bi his spirit 
in the ynner man; that criste dwelle bi feith in youre hertis; 
that ye rootid and groundid in charite, moun comprehende 
with alle seyntis whiche is the breede and the lengthe and 
the highist and the depnesse; also to wite the charite of crist 
more excellent thanne science, that ye be fillid in all the 
piente of god. And to hym that is myghti to do alle thingis 
more plenteuousli thanne we axen, or undirstande bi tbe 
vertu that worchith in us. to hym be glorie in the chirchc and 
in crist ihesus in to alle the generaciouna of the worldis. 
Amen. 

11. The English manuscript Bible was now complete, 
and no further translation wo issued in this form. The 
Lollard controversy died down amid the strain of the 
French wars and the passions of the wars of the Roses; 
and when, in the 16th century, religious questions once 
more came to the front, the situation had been funda- 
mentally changed through the invention of printing. 
The first book that issued from the press was the Latin 
Bible (popularly known as the Mazarin Bible), published 
by Fust and Gutenberg in 1456. For the Latin Bible 
(the form in which the Scriptures had hitherto been 
mainly known in Western Euroi>e) tliere was indeed so 
great a demand, that no less than 124 editions of it are 
said to have been issued before the end of the 15th 
century; but it was only slowly that scholars realized 
the importance of utilizing the printing press for the 
circulation of the Scripture.s, either in their original 
tongues, or in the vernaculars of Europe. The Hebrew 
Psalter was printed in 1477, the complete OT In 1488. 
The Greek Bible, both OT and NT, was included in the 
great Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, 
printed in 1514-17, but not published till 1522. The 
Greek NT (edited by Erasmus) was first published by 
Froben in 1516, the OT by the Aldine press in 1518. In 
the way of vernacular versions, a French Bible was 
printed at Lyons about 1478, and another about 1487: 
a Spanish Pentateuch was printed (by Jews) in 1497; 
a German Bible was printed at Strassburg by Mentelin ii 
1466, and was followed by eighteen others (besides many 
Psalters and other separate books) between that date 
and 1522, when the first portion of Luther’s translation 
appeared. In England, Caxton inserted the main part 
of the OT narrative in his translation of the Ooiden 
Legend (which in its original form already contained 
the Gospel story), published in 1483; but no regular 
English version of the Bible was printed until 1525, 
with which date a*new chapter in the history of the 
English Bible begins. 

12. It was not the fault of the translator that it did 
not appear at least as early as Luther’s. WUlimm 
Tindald (c. 1490-1536) devoted himself early to Scrip- 
ture studies, and by the time he had reached the age of 
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ibout 30 he had taken for the work of his life the 
translation of the Bible into English. He was born 
in Gloucestershire, where his family seems to have 
used the .ane of Hutchins or Hychins, as well as 
that of Tinaale, so that he is himself sometimes 
described by both names) ; and he became a member of 
Magdalen Hail (a dependency of Magdalen College) 
at Oxford, where he t’eflnitely associated liimself with 
the Protestant party and became known as one of their 
leaders. He took his degree as B.A. in 1612, as M.A. in 
1616, and a) some uncertain date he is said (by Foxe) to 
have gone to Cambridge. If this was between 1511 and 
1616, he would have found Erasmus there; but in that 
case it could hi. ’a been only an interlude in the middle 
of his Oxford course, and perhaps it is more probable 
that his visit belongs to some part of the years 1515 to 
1620, as to which there is no definite information. About 
1520 he became resident tutor in the house of Sir John 
Walsh, at Little Sodbury in Gloucestershire, to which 
period belongs his famous saying, in controversy with 
an opponent: ‘If God spare my life, ere many years I 
will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more 
of the Scripture than thou doest.’ With this object he 
came up to London in 1523, and sought a place in the 
service of Tunslall, bishop of London, a scholar and 
patron of scholars, of whom Erasmus had spoken 
favourably; but here he received no encouragement. 
He was, however, taken in by Alderman Humphrey 
Monmouth, in wliose liouse he lived as chaplain and 
studied for six months; at the end of which time he 
was forced to the conclusion ‘not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also that there was no place to do 
it in all England. ' 

13. About May 1524, therefore, Tindale left England 

and settled in the free city of Hamburg, and in the 
course of the next 12 months the first stage of his great 
work was completed. Whether during this time he 
visited Luther at Wittenberg is quite uncertain; what 
is certain, and more important, is that he was acquainted 
with Luther’s writings. In 1525, the translation of the 
NT oeing finished, he went to Cologne to have it printed 
at the pre8.s of Peter Quentel. Three thousand copies 
of the first ten sheets of it, in quarto, had been printed 
off when rumours of the work came to the ears of John 
CochlBBUs, a bitter enemy of the Reformation. To 
obtain information he approached the printers (who 
were also engaged upon work for him), and having 
loosened their tongues with wine he learnt tlie f\dl 
details of Tindalc’s enterprise, and sent warning forth- 
with to England. Meanwhile Tindale escaped with the 
printed sherds to Worms, in the Lutheran disposition of 
which place he W'as si*cure from interference, and pro- 
cc^eded with his work at the press of Peter Schoeffer. 
Since, however, a description of the Cologne edition had 
been sent to England, a changi? was made in the format. 
Tlie text was set up again in octavo, and without the 
marginal notes of the quarto edition; and in this form 
the first printed English NT was given to the world 
early In 1526. About the same time an edition in small 
quarto, with marginal notes, was also is.sued, and it 
is probable (though full proof is wanting) that this 
was the completion of the interrupted Cologne edition. 
Three thousand copies of each edition were struck off; 
but so active were the enemies of the Reformation in 
their destruction, that they have nearly disappeared off 
the face of the earth. One copy of the octavo edition, 
complete but for the loss of its title-page, is at the 
Baptist College at Bristol, whither it found its way 
from the Harley Library, to which it on<^ belonged; 
and an imperfect copy is in the library of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral. Of the quarto, all that survives is a frag- 
ment consisting of eight sheets (Mt in the 

Grenville Library in the British Museum. 

14. The hostility of the authorities in Church and 
State In En^nd was indeed undisguised. Sir T. More 


attacked the translation as false and heretical, and as 
disregarding ecclesiastical terminology. Wolsey and 
the bishops, with Henry’s assent, decreed that it should 
be burnt; and burnt it was at Paul’s Cross, after a 
sermon from Bishop Tunstall. Nevertheless fresh 
supplies continued to pour into England, the money 
expended in buying up copies for destruction serving to 
pay for the production of fresh editions. Six editions 
are said to have been issued between 1626 and 1530; 
and the zeal of the authorities for its destruction was 
fairly matched by the zeal of the reforming party for its 
circulation. It was, in fact, evident that the appetite 
for an English Bible, once fairly excited, could not be 
wholly balked. In 1530 an assembly convoked by 
Archbishop Warham, while maintaining the previous 
condemnation of Tindale, and asserting that it was not 
expedient at that time to divulge the Scripture in the 
English tongue, announced that the king would have 
the NT faithfully translated by learned men, and 
published ‘as soon as he might see their manners and 
behaviour meet, apt, and convenient to receive the 
same.’ 

16. Tindale’s first NT was epoch-making in many 
ways. It was the first English printed NT; it laid the 
foundations, and much more than the foundations, of 
the AV of 1611; it set on foot the movement which 
went forward without a break until it culminated in the 
production of that AV; and it was the first English 
Bible that was iraiLslated directly from the original 
language. All the English manuscript Bibles were 
translations from the Vulgate; but Tindale’s NT was 
taken from the Greek, which he knew from the editions 
by Erasmus, published in 1516, 1519, and 1522. As 
subsidiary aids he employed the Latin version attached 
by Erasmus to his Greek text, Luther’s German trans- 
lation of 1522. and the Vulgate; but it has been made 
abundantly clear that he exercised independent judg- 
ment in his use of Uiese materials, and w^as by no means 
a slavish copier of Luther. In the marginal notes 
attached to the quarto edition his debt to Luther 
was greater; for (so far as can be gathered from the 
extant fragment) more than half the notes were taken 
direct from the Ge.niian Bible, the rest being indepen- 
dent. It is in this connexion with Luther, rather than 
in anything to be found in the work itself, that the secret 
of the official hostility to Tindale’s version is to be found. 
That the translation itself was not seriously to blame is 
shown by the extent to which it was incorporated in 
the AV, though no doubt to persons who knew the 
Scriptures only in the Latin Vulgate its divergtMice from 
accuracy may have appeared greater than was in fact 
the case. The octavo edition had no extraneous matter 
except a short preface, and therefore could not be 
obnoxious on controversial grounds; and the com- 
ments in the quarto edition are generally exegetical, 
and not polemical. Still, there could be. no doubt that 
they were the work of an adherent of the Reformation, 
and as such the whole translation fell under tlie ban of 
the opponents of the Reformation. 

16. Tindale’s work did not cease with the production 
of his NT. Early in 1530 a translation of the Pentateuch 
was printed for liini by Hans Luft, at Marburg in Hesse. 
The colophon to Genesis is dated Jan. 17, 1530. In 
England, where the year began on March 25, this would 
have mejint 1531 according to our modern reckoning; 
but in Germany the year generally began on Jan. 1, 
or at Christmas. The only perfect copy of this edition 
is in the British Museum. The different books must 
have been set up separately, since Gn. and Nu. are 
printed in black letter. Ex., Lev., and Dt. in Roman; but 
there is no evidence that they were issued separately. 
The translation was made (for the first time) from the 
Hebrew, with which language there Is express evidence 
that Tindale was acquainted. The book was nrovided 
with a prologue and with marginal notes, the latter being 
often controversial. In 1531 he published a translation 
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if the Book of Jonah, of which a single copy (now In the 
British Museum) came to light in 1861. After this he 
seems to have reverted to the NT, of which he issued a 
revised edition in 1534. The immediate occasion of 
^his was the appearance of an unauthorized revision of 
the translation of 1525, by one George Joye, in which 
many alterations were made of which Tindale dis- 
approved. Tindale’s new edition was printed by Martin 
Empereur of Antwerp, and published in Nov. 1534. One 
copy of it was printed on vellum, illuminated, and pre- 
sented to Anne Boleyn, who had shown favour to one 
of the agents employed in distributing Tindale ’s earlier 
work. It bears her name on the fore-edge, and is now in 
the British Museum. The volume is a small octavo, and 
embodies a careful revision of his previous work. Since 
it was intended for liturgical use, the church lections 
were marked in it, and In an appendix were added, ‘ The 
Epistles taken out of the Old Testament, which are read 
in the church after the use of Salisbury upon certain 
days of the year.' These consist of 42 short passages 
from the OT (8 being taken from the Apocrypha), and 
constitute an addition to Tindale’s work as a translator 
of the OT. The text of the NT is accompanied through- 
out by marginal notes, differing (so far as we are in a 
position to compare them) from those in the quarto of 
1525, and very rarely polemical. Nearly all the books 
are preceded by prologues, which are for the most part 
derived from Luther (except that to Heb., in which 
Tindale expressly combats Luther’s rejection of its 
Apostolic authority). 

17. The edition of 1534 did not finally satisfy Tindale, 
and in the following year he put forth another edition 
*yet once again corrected.’ [The volume bears two 
dates, 1535 and 1534, but the former, which stands on 
the first title-page, must be taken to be that of the 
completion of the work.) It bears the monogram of 
the publisher, Godfried van der Haghen, and is some- 
times known as the GH edition, it has no marginal 
notes. Another edition, which is stated on its title-page 
to have been finished in 1535, contains practically the 
same text, but is notable for its spelling, which api}ears 
to be due to a Flemish compositor, working by ear and 
not by sight. These editions of 1535, which embody 
several small changes from the text of 1534. represent 
Tindale’s work in its final form. Several editions were 
issued in 1536, but Tindale was not then in a position to 
supervise them. In May 1535, through the treachery 
of one Phillips, he was seized by some officers of the 
emperor, and carried off from Antwerp (where he had 
lived for a year past) to the castle of Vilvorde. After 
some months’ imprisonment he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and finally strangled and burnt at the stake 
on Oct. 6, 1530, crying ‘with a fervent, great, and a loud 
voice, “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.”'. 

The chief authority for the life of Tindale is the biography 
by the Rev. II. Demaus (2nd cd., revised by R. Lovett, 1886). 
The fragmentary quarto of 1525 is published in photographic 
facsimile by E. Arber {The First Printed English NTAHVI), 
with an important introduction. The octavo of 1525 is 
reproduced in facsimile ^ F. Fry (1862), as also is the 
Jonah of 1531 (1863). 'Ine Pentateuch is reprinted by 
Mombert (Bagster, 1884), and the NT of 1534 in Bagster's 
English Hexapla. See also the general bibliography at the 
end of this article. 

18. Coverdale’s Bible (1535). Tindale never had the 
satisfaction of completing his gift of an English Bible 
to his country; but during fiis imprisonment he may 
have learnt that a complete translation, based largely 
upon his own, had actually been produced. The credit 
for this achievement, the first complete printed English 
Bible, is due to Miles Coverdale (1488-1669), afterwards 
bishop of Exeter (1651-1553). The details of its pro- 
duction are obscure, Coverdale met Tindale abroad 
in 1529. and is said to have assisted him in the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. His own work was done 
under the patronage of Cromwell, who was anxious for 
4be publication of an English Bible* was no doubt 


forwarded by the action of Convocation, which, undOff 
Cranmer’s leading, had petitioned in 1534 for the under- 
taking of such a work. It was probably printed by 
Froachover at Zurich; but this has never been absolutely 
demonstrated. It was published at the end of 1535, 
with a dedication to Henry viii. By this time the 
conditions were more favourable to a Protestant Bible 
than they had been in 1525. Henry had finally broken 
with the Pope, and had committed himself to the prin- 
ciple of an English Bible. Coverdale’s work was accord- 
ingly tolerated by authority, and when the second edition 
of it appeared in 1537 (printed by an English printer, 
Nycolson of Southwark), it bore on its title-page the 
words, ‘ Set forth with the Kinges moost gracious licence.' 
In thus licensing Coverdale’s translation, Henry probably 
did not know how far he was sanctioning the work of 
Tindale, which ho had previously condemned. In tlie 
NT, in particular, Tindale’s version is the basis of Cover- 
dale’s, and to a somewhat less extent this is also the case 
in the Pentateuch and Jonah; but Coverdale revised the 
work of his predecessor with the help of the Zurich 
German Bible of Zwingli and others (1524-1529), a Latin 
version by Pagninus, the Vulgate, and Luther In his 
preface he explicitly disclaims originality as a translator, 
and there is no sign that he made any noticeable use of 
the Greek and Hebrew ; but he used the available Latin, 
German, and English versions with judgment. In the 
parts of the OT which 'Tindale had not published he 
appears to have translated mainly from the Zurich 
Bible. [Coverdale’s Bible of 1635 was reprinted by 
Bagster (1838).) 

19. In one respect Coverdale’s Bible was epoch- 
making, namely, in the arrangement of the Books of the 
OT. In the Vulgate, as is well known, the books which 
are now classed as Apocry pha are intermingled with the 
other books of the OT. This was also the case with the 
LXX, and in general it may be said that the Christian 
Church had adopted this view of the Canon. It Is true 
that many of the greatest Christian Fathers had pro- 
tested against it, and had preferred the Hebrew Canon, 
which I'ejects these books. The Canon of Athanasius 
places the Ai>ocrypha in a class apart; the Syrian Bible 
omitted them; Eusebius and Gregory Nazianzen appear 
to have held similar views; and Jerome refused to 
translate them for his Latin Bible. Nevertheless the 
Church at large, both East and West, retained them in 
their Bibles, and the provincial Council of Carthage 
(a.d. 397), under the influence of Augustine, expressly 
Included them in the Canon. In spite of Jerome, the 
Vulgate, as it circulated in Western Euroi)e, regularly 
included the disputed books; and Wyclif’s Bible, being 
a translation from the Vulgate, naturally has them too. 
On the other hand, Luther, though recognizing these 
books as profitable and good for reading placed them 
in a class apart, as ‘ Apocrypha,’ and in the same way 
he segregated Heb., Ja., Jude, and Apoc. at the end of 
the NT, as of less value and authority than the rest. 
Thi.s arrangement appears in the table of contents of 
Tindale’s NT in 1626, and was adopted by Coverdale, 
Matthew, and Taverner. It is to Tindale’s example, no 
doubt, that the action of Coverdale is due. His Bible is 
divided into six parts — (1) Pentateuch; (2) Jos.-Est.; 
(3) Job-' Solomon’s Balettes’ {i.e. Cant.); (4) Prophets; 
(5) * Apocripha, the bokes and treatises which amonge the 
fathers of olde are not rekeiied to be of like authorlte 
with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde In the Canon of the Hebrue’; (6) NT. This 
represents the view generally taken by the Reformers, 
both in Germany and in England, and so far as concerns 
the English Bible, Coverdale’s example was decisive. On 
the other hand, the Roman Church, at the Council of 
Trent (1546), adopted by a majority the opinion that all 
the books of the larger Canon should be received as 
of equal authority, and for the first time made this a 
dogma of the Church, enforced by an anathema. In 
1538, Coverdale published a NT with Latin (Vulgate) 
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and English in parallel columns, revising his English 
to bnuh it into conformity with the Latin; but this 
(which went through three editions with various changes) 
may be passed over, as it had no inliuence on the general 
history of the English Bible. 

20. Matthew’s Bible (1537). In the same year as the 
second (edition of Coverdale’s Bible another English 
Bible appeared, Arhich likewise bore upon its title-i)age 
the statement that it was ‘set forth with the Kinges 
most gracyous lycence.’ It was completed not later 
than Aug. 4, 1537. on which day Cranmer sent a copy 
of it to Cromwell, commending the translation, and 
begging Cromwell to obtain for it the king’s licence; 
in which, as the title-page prominently shows, he was 
successful. The origin of this version is slightly obscure, 
and certainly was not realized by Henry when he sanc- 
tioned it. The Pentateuch and NT are taken direct 
from Tindale with little variation (the latter from the 
final ‘GH’ revision of 1535). The books of the OT 
from Ezra to Mai. (Including Jonah) are taken from 
Coverdale, as also is the Apocrypha. But the historical 
books of the OT (Jos.-2 Chron.) are a new translation, 
as to the origin of which no statement is made. It is, 
however, fairly certain, from a combination of evidence, 
that it was Tindale's (see Westcott*, pp. 169-179). 
The style agrees with that of Tindale’s other work; 
the passages which 'Hiidale published as ‘Epistles’ 
from the OT in his NT of 1534 agree in the main 
with the present version in these books, but not in 
those taken from Coverdale; and it is expressly stated 
in Hall’s Chronicle (completed and published by Grafton, 
one of the publishers of Matthew’s Bible) that Tindale, 
in addition to the NT, translated also ‘the v bookes 
of Moses, Josua, Judicum, Ruth, the bookes of the 
Kynges and the bookes of Paralipomenon, Nehemias 
or the fyrst of Ksdras, the prophet Jonas, and no 
more of ye holy scripture.’ If we suppose the version 
•f Ezra-Neherniah to have b(*en incomplete, or for 
some reason unavailable, this statement harmonizes 
Iierfectly with the data of the problem. Tindale may 
have executed the translation during hi.s imprison- 
ment, at which time we know that he apnlied for the 
use of his Hebrew books. The book was printed abroad, 
at the expense* of R. Grafton and E. Whitchurch, two 
citizens of London, who issued it in London. On the 
title-page is the statement that the translator w'as 
Thomas Matthew, and the same name stands at the 
foot of the dedication to Henry viu. Nothing is know n 
of any such person, but tradition identifies him with 
John Rogers (who in the register of his arrest in 1555 
is described as ‘John Rogers alias Matthew’), a friend 
and companion of Tindale. It is therefore generally 
believed that this Bible is due to the editorial work 
of John Rogers, who had come into possession of Tin- 
dale’s unpublished translation of the historical books of 
the OT, and published them with the rest of his friend’s 
work, completing the Bible with the help of Coverdale. 
It may be added that the initials I. R. (Rogers), W. T. 
(Tindale), R. G. and E. W. (Grafton and Whitchurch), 
and H. R. (unidentified, ? Henricus Rex) are printt^l 
In large letters on various blank spaces throughout the 
OT. The arrangement of the book Is in four sections: 
(1) Gen.-Cant., (2) Prophets, (3) Apocrypha (including 
for the first time the Prayer of Manas.ses, translated 
from the French of Olivetan), (4) NT. There are copious 
annotations, of a decidedly Protestant tendency, and 
Tindale’s outspoken Prologue to the Romans is included 
In it. The whole work, therefore, was eminently calcu- 
lated to extend the impulse given by Tindale, and to 
perpetuate his work. 

21. Taverner’s Bible (1539). Matthew’s Bible formed 
the basis for yet another version, which deserves brief 
mention, though it had no influence on the general 
development of the English Bible. Richard Taverner, 
formerly a student of CJardinal College [Christ Church], 
Oxford, was invited by some London printers (‘John 

v> 


Byddell for Thomas Barthlet ’) to prepare at short notice 
a revision of the existing Bible. In the OT his altera- 
tions are verbal, and aim at the improvement of the style 
of the translation; in the NT, being a good (jreek 
scholar, he was able to revise it with reference to the 
original Greek. The NT was issued separately in two 
editions, in the same year (1539) as the complete Bible 
but the success of the official version next to be men. 
tioned speedily extinguished such a personal venture 
as this. Taverner’s Bible is sometimes said to have 
been the first English Bible completely printed in 
England; but this honour appears to belong rather 
to Cloverdale’s second edition. 

22. The Great Bible (1539-1541). The fact that 
Taverner was invited to revi.se Matthew’s Bible almost 
immediately after its publication shows that it was not 
universally regarded as successful; but there were in 
addition other reasons why those who had promoted 
the circulation and authorization of Matthew’s Bible 
should be anxious to see it superseded. As stated 
above. It was highly controversial in character, and 
bore plentiful evidence of its origin from 'Tindale. 
Cromwell and Cranmer had, no doubt, been careful 
not to call Henry’s attention to these circumstances; 
but they might at any time be brought to his notice, 
when their own position would become highly precarious. 
It is, indeed, strange that they ever embarked on so risky 
an enterprise. However that may be, they lost little 
time in inviting Coverdale to undertake a complete 
revision of the whole, which was ready for the press early 
in 1538. The printing was begun by Regnault of Paris, 
where more sumptuous typography was possible than 
in England. In spite, however, of the assent of the 
French king having been obtained, the Inquisition Inter- 
veiwid, stopped the printing, and seized the sheets. 
Some of the sheets, however, had previously been got 
away to England ; others were re-purchased from a trades- 
man to whom they had been sold; and ultimately, under 
Cromwell’s direction, printers and presses w^ere trans- 
ported from Paris to London, and the work completed 
there by Grafton and Whitchurch, whose imprint stands 
on the magnificent title-page (traditionally ascribed to 
Holbein) depicting the dissemination of the Scriptures 
from the hands of Henry, through the instrumentality 
of Cromwell and Cranmer, to the general mass of the 
loyal and rejoicing populace. [A special copy on 
Vellum, with illuminations, was prepared for Cromwell 
himself, and is now in the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.] 

23. The first edition of the Great Bible appeared in 
April 1539, and an injunction was issued by Cromwell 
that a copy of it should be set up in every parish church. 
It was consequently the first (and only) English Bible 
formally authorized for public use; and contemporary 
evidence proves that it was welcomed and read with 
avidity. No doubt, as at an earlier day (Ph 2“*), som^ 
read the gospel ‘of envy and strife, and some also of 
good will’; but in one way or another, for edification 
or for controversy, the reading of the Bible took a firm 
hold on the people of England, a hold which has never 
since been relaxed, and which had much to do with the 
stable foundation of the Protestant Cliurch in this country. 
Nor was the translation, though still falling short of the 
perfection reached three-quarters of a century later, 
unworthy of its position. It had many positive merits, 
and marked a distinct advance upon all its predecessors. 
Coverdale, though without the force and originality, or 
even the scholarship, of Tindale, had some of the more 
valuable gifts of a translator, and was well qualified to 
make the best use of the labours of his predecessors. 
He had scholarship enough to choose and follow the 
best authorities, he had a happy gift of smooth and 
effective phraseology, and his w hole heart was in his work. 
As the basis of his revision he had Tindale’s work and 
his own previous version: and these he revised with 
reference to the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with special 
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assistance In the OT from the Latin translation by 
Sebastian MUnster published in 1534-35 (a work decidedly 
superior to the Zurich Bible, which had been his principal 
guide in 1534), while in the NT he made considerable 
use of Erasmus. With regard to the use of ecclesiastical 
terms, tie followed his own previous example, against 
Tindale, in retaining the familiar Latin phrases; and he 
introduced a considerable number of words and sentences 
from the Vulgate, which do not appear in the Hebrew 
or Greek. The text Is divided into five sections— (1 ) Pent., 
(2) Jos.-Job, (3) Psalms-Mal., (4) Apocrypha, here 
entitled ‘ Hagiographa,' though quite different from the 
books to which that term is applied in the Hebrew Bible, 
(5) NT, in which the traditional order of the oooks is 
restored in place of Luther’s. Coverdale intended to 
add a commentary at the end, and with this view inserted 
various marks in the margins, the purpose of which he 
explains in the Prologue; but he was unable to obtain 
the sanction of the Privy Council for these, and after 
standing in the margin for three editions the sign-post 
marks were withdrawn. 

24. The first edition was exhausted within twelve 
months, and in April 1540 a second edition appeared, 
this time with a prologue by Cranmer (from w'hich fact 
the Great Bible is sometimes known as Cranmer’ 8 Bible, 
though he had no part in the lran.slation). Two more 
editions followed in July and November, the latter 
(Cromwell having now been overthrown and executed) 
appearing under the nominal patronage of Bishops 
Tunstall and Heath. In 1541 three editions were issin^d. 
None of these editions w'as a simple reprint. The 
Prophets, in particular, were carefully revised with the 
help of MUnster for the second edition. The fourth 
edition (Nov, 1540) and its successors revert in part to 
the first. These seven editions spread the knowledge 
of the Bible in a sound, though not perfect, version 
broadcast through the land; and one portion of it has 
never lost its place in our liturgy. In the first Prayer 
Book of Edward vi. the Psalter (like the other Scripture 
passages) was taken from the Great Bible. In 1662, 
when the other passages were taken from the version 
of 1611, a special exception was made of the Psalter, 
on account of the familiarity which it had achieved, and 
consequently Coverdale ’s version has held its place in 
the Book of Common Prayer to this day, and it is in his 
words that the Psalm.s have become the familiar liouse- 
hold treasures of the English people. 

26. With the appearance of the Great Bible comes the 
first pause in the rapid sequence of vernacular versions 
set on foot by Tindale. The English Bible was now fully 
authorized, and accessible to every Englishman in his 
parish church; and the translation, both in style and 
in scholarship, was fairly abreast of the attainment.s and 
requirements of the age. We hear no more, therefore, 
at present of further revisions of it. Another circum- 
stance which may have contributed to the same result 
was the reaction of Henry in his latter years against 
Protestantism. There was talk in Convocation about 
a translation to be made by the bishops, which antici- 
pated the plan of the Bible of 1568 ; and Cranmer prompted 
Henry to transfer the work to the universities, which 
anticipated a vital part of the plan of the Bible of 1611 ; 
but nothing came of either project. The only practical 
steps taken were In the direction of the destruction of the 
earlier versions. In 1643 a proclamation was Issued 
against Tindale’s versions, and requiring the obliteration 
of all notes; in 1546 Coverdale's NT was likewise pro- 
hibited. The anti- Protestant reaction, however, was soon 
terminated by Henry's death (Jan. 1647); and during 
the reign of Edward vi., though no new translation 
(except a small part of the Gospels by Sir J. Cheke) 
was attempted, many new editions of Tindale, Cover- 
dale, Matthew, and the Great Bible issued from the 
press. The accession of Mary naturally put a stop to 
the printing and circulation of vernacular Bibles in 
En*^*and ; and, during the attempt to put the clock back 


by force, Rogers and Cranmer followed Tindale to the 
stake, while Coverdale was imprisoned, but was released, 
and took refuge at Geneva. 

26. The Geneva Bible (1557-1660). Geneva was the 
place at which the next link in the chain was to be forged. 
Already famous, through the work of Beza, as a centre 
of Biblical scholarship, it became the rallying place of the 
more advanced memtwirsof the Protestant party in exile, 
and under the strong rule of Calvin it was identified 
with Puritanism in its most rigid form, Puritanism, in 
fact, was here consolidated into a living and active 
principle, and demonstrated its strength as a motive 
power in the religious and social life of Europe. It was 
by a relative of Calvin, and under his own patronage, that 
the work of improving the English translation of the 
Bible was once more taken in hand. This was W. 
Whittingham, a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
subsequently dean of Durham, who in 1557 published 
the NT at Geneva in a small octavo volume, the handiesu 
form in which the Englisli Scriptures had yet been given 
to the world. In two other respects also this marked an 
epoch in the history of the English Bible. It was the 
first version to be printed in Roman tyi>e, and the first 
in which the division of the text into numbered verses 
(originally made by H. Stephanus for his Grapc^-Latin 
Bible of 1551) was introduced. A preface was contributed 
by Calvin himself. The translator claims to have made 
constant use of the original Greek and of translations 
in other tongues, and he added a full marginal com- 
mentary. If the matter had end<^d there, as the work 
of a single scholar on one part of the Bible, it would 
probably have left little mark; but it wa.s at once made 
the basis of a revised version of both Testaments by a 
group of Puritan scholars. The details of the work are 
not recorded, but the principal workers, apart from 
Whittingham himself, ai)pear to have been Thomas 
Sampson, formerly dean of Chichester, and afterwards 
dean of Christ Church, and A. Gilby, of Christ’s College. 
Cambridge. A version of the Psalter was issued in 1659 
[the only two extant copies of it belong to the Earl of 
Ellesmere and Mr. Aldls Wright], and in 1560 the com- 
plete Bible was given to the world, with the imprint 
of Rowland Hull, at Geneva. The Psalter in this was 
the same as that of 1559; but the NT had been largely 
revised since 1557. The book was a moderate-sized 
quarto, and contained a dedication to Elizabeth, an 
address to the brethren at home, the books of the OT 
(including Apocrypha) and NT in the same order as in 
the Great Bible and our modern Bibles, copious marginal 
notes (those to the NT taken from Wliittingham with 
some additions), and an apparatus of maps and woodcuts. 
In type and verse-division it followed the example of 
Whittingharn's NT. 

27. The Genevan revi.ser.s took the Great Bible as their 
basis in the OT, and Matthew’s Bible (i.c. Tindale) in the 
NT. For the former they had the assistance of the 
Latin Bible of Leo Juda (1544), in addition to Pagninus 
(1527), and they were in consultation with the scholars 
(including Calvin and Beza) who were then engaged at 
Geneva in a similar work of revision of the French Bible. 
In the NT their principal guide was Beza, whose repu- 
tation stood highest among all the Biblical scholars of 
the age. The result was a version which completely 
distanced its predecessors in scholarship, while in style 
and vocabulary it worthily carried on the great tradition 
established by Tindale. Its success was as decisive as 
it was well deserved; and In one resi>ex*t it met a want 
which none of its predecessors (except perhaps Tindale’s) 
had attemptfjd to meet. Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, and 
the Great Bible were all large folios, suitable for use 
in church, but unsuited both in size and In price for 
private possession and domestic study. The Geneva 
Bible, on the contrary, was moderate in both respects, 
and achieved Instant and long-enduring popularity at 
the Bible for personal use. For a full centiary it con-^ 
tlnued to be the Bible of the people, and it was upoo 
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this version, and not upon that of King James, that 
the Bible knowledge of the Puritans of the Civil War 
was built up. Its notes furnished them with a full 
commentary on the sacred text, predominantly hortatory 
or monitory in character, but Calvin! stic in general 
tone, and occasionally d6‘flnitely polemical. Over 160 
editions of it are said to have been issued, but the only 
one which requires separate notice Is a revision of the 
NT by Laurence Tomson in 1576, which carried still 
further the principle of deference to Beza; this revised 
NT was successful, and was frequently bound up with 
the Genevan OT in place of the edition of 1560. 
[The Geneva Bible is frequently called (in booksellers’ 
catalogues and elsewhere) the ‘Breeches’ Bible, on 
account of this word being used in the translation of 
Gn 37.1 

28. The Bishops* Bible (1568). Meanwhile there 
was one quarter in which the Geneva Bible could hardly 
be exi>ccted to find favour, namely, among the leaders 
of the Church in England. Elizabeth herscdf was not 
too well dispow^d towards the Puritans, and the bishops 
in general belonged to the less extreme party in the 
Church. On the other hand, the 8ui>eriority of the 
Genevan to tlie Great Bible could not be contested. 
Under these circumstances the old project of a trans- 
lation to be pro<luced by the bishops was revived. The 
archbisfiop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, was himself 
a scholar, and took up the task with interest. The 
ba.sis of the new version was to be the authorized Great 
Bible. Portions of the text were as.signed to various 
revisers, the majority of whom were bishops. The 
archbishop exercised a general sup(^rvision over the 
work, but there does not ai)pear to have been any 
organized system of collaboration or revision, and the 
results were naturally unequal. In the OT the altera- 
tions are mainly verbal, an<i do not show much originality 
or genius. In the NT the scholarship shown is on a 
much higher level, and there is much more independence 
In style and judgment. In both, use Is made of the 
Geneva Bible, as well as of other versions. The volume 
was equi])iH’d with notes, shorter than those of the 
Geneva Bible, and generally exegetical. it appeared 
In 1,568, from the pre.ss of R. Jugge, in a large folio 
volume, slightly exceeding even the dimensions of the 
Great Bible. Parker ajjplied through Cecil for the 
royal sanction, but it does not appear that he ever 
obtained it; but Convocation in 1571 required a copy 
to be kept in every archbishop’s and bishop’s house 
and in every cathedral, and, a.s far as could conveniently 
be done, in all churches. The Bishops’ Bible, in fact, 
superseded the Great Bible as the official version, and 
its predecessor ceased henceforth to be reprinted; but 
it never atlained tlie popularity and inlluence of the 
Geneva Bible. A second edition was issued in 1569, 
in which a considerable number of alterations were 
made, partly, it appears, as the result of the criticisms 
of Giles Laurence, professor of Greek at Oxford. In 
1572 a third edition appeared, of importance chiefly 
in the NT, and in some ca,sea reverting to the first 
edition of 1568. In this form the Bishops' Bible con- 
tinued in official use until its supersession by the version 
of 1611, of w hich it formed the immediate basis. 

29. The Rheims and Douai Bible (1582-1609). 
The English exiles for religiou.s cau.ses w'ere not all of 
one kind or of one faith. There were Roman Catholic 
refugees on the Continent as well as Puritan, and from 
the one, as from the other, there proceeded an English 
version of the Bible. The centre of the English Roman 
Catholics was tlie Kngli.sli College at Douai, the founda- 
tion (In 1,568) of William Allen, formerly of Queen’s 
College. Oxford, and .subsequently cardinal; and it w^as 
from this college that a new version of the Bible ema- 
nated which was Intended to serve as a counterblast to 
the Protestant versions, with wdiich England was now 
flooded. The first instalment of it appeared in 1582, 
during a temporary migration of the college to Rheims. 


This was the NT, the work mainly of Gregory Martin 
formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Oxford, with 
the assistance of a small band of ccholars from the sams 
university. The OT is stated to have been ready at 
the same time, but for want of funds it could not bs 
printed until 1609, after the college had returned to 
Douai, when it appeared just in time to be of some 
u.se to the preparers of King James’ version. As was 
natural, the Roman scholars did not concern themselves 
with the Hebrew and Greek originals, which they 
definitely rejected as inferior, but translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, following it with a close fidelity which 
is not infrequently fatal, not merely to the style, but 
even to the sense in English. The following short passage 
(Eph 3«-‘*), taken alrno.st at random, is a fair example 
of the Latinization of their style. 

‘The Gen tils to be coheires and concorporat and com 
participant of his promis in Christ Jesus by the Gospel: 
whereof I am made a minister according to the gift of the 
race of God, which is given me according to the operation of 
is power. To me the least of al the sainctes is given this 
grace, among the Gen tils to evangelize the unsearchable 
riches of Chnst, and to illuminate al men what is the dis- 
pensation of the sacrament hidden from worldes in God, 
who created al things; that the manifold wwedom of God 
may be notified to the Princes and Pot€»tat8 in the c^slestials 
by the Church, according to the prefinition of worldes, which 
he made in ChrLstJesu.s our Lora. In whom we have affiance 
and accesse in confidence, by the faith of him.’ 

The translation, being prepared with a definite po- 
lemical purpose, was naturally equipped with notes of 
a controversial character, and with a preface in which 
the object and method of the work were explained. 
It had, however, as a whole, little success. The OT 
was reprinted only once in the course of a century, and 
the NT not much oftener. In England the greater 
part of its circulation was due to the action of a vehement 
adversary. W. Fulke, who, in order to expo.se its errors, 
printed the Rheims NT in parallel columns with the 
Bishops’ version of 1572, and the Rheims annotations 
with his own refutations of them; and this work had 
a considerable vogue. Regarded frotn the point of 
view of scholarship, the Rheims and Douai Bible is of 
no importance, marking retrogression rather than 
advance; b)it it needs mention in a history of the English 
Bible, lH*cause it is one of the versions of which King 
James’ translators made use. The AV is indeed dis- 
tinguished by the strongly English (as distinct from 
Latin) character of its vocabulary; but of the Latin 
words u.s<*d (and used effectively), many were derived 
from the Bible of Rheims and Douai. 

30. The Authorized Version (I 6 II). The version 
which was destined to put the crown on nearly a century 
of labour, and, after extinguishing by its excellence all 
rivals, to print an indelible mark on English religion 
and English literature, came into being almost by 
accident. It arose out of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, held by James i. in 1604, with the object of 
arriWng at a settlement betw'een the Puritan and 
Anglican elements in the Church; but it was not one 
of the prime or original subjects of the conference. In 
the course of discu.sslon, Dr. Reynolds, president of 
Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, the leader of the moder- 
ate Puritan party, referred to the imiwrfections and dis- 
agreements of the exi3ring translations; and the sugges- 
tion of a new' version, to be prepared by the best scholars 
in the country, was warmly taken up by the king. The 
conference, as a wiiole, was a failure; but James did 
not allow the idea of the revision to drop. He took an 
active part irv the preparation of instructions for the 
work, and to him appears to be due the credit of two 
features which w'ent far to secure its success. He 
suggested that the translation should be committed 
in the first instance to the universities (subject to sub- 
sequent review by the bishops and the Privy Council, 
which practically came to nothing), and thereby secured 
the services of the best scholars in the country, working 
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In co-operation; and (on the suggestion of the bishop of 
London) he laid down that no marginal notes should 
be added, which preserved the new version from being 
the organ of any one party in the Church. 

31. Ultimately it was arranged that six companies 
of translators should be formed, two at Westminster, 
two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge. The companies 
varied in strength from 7 to 10 members, the total 
(though there is some little doubt with regard to a few 
names) being 47. The Westminster companies under- 
took Gn.-2 Kings and the Epistles, the Oxford com- 
panies the Prophets and the Gospels, Ac., and Apoc., 
and the Cambridge companies 1 Chron.-Eccles. and 
the Apocrypha. A series of rules was drawn up for 
their guidance. The Bishops’ Bible was to be taken 
as the basis. The old ecclesiastical terms were to be 
kept. No marginal notes were to be affixed, except 
for the explanation of Hebrew or Greek words. Marginal 
references, on the contrary, were to be supplied. As 
each company finished a book, it was to send it to the 
other companies for their consideration. Suggestions 
were to be invited from the clergy generally, and opinions 
requested on passages of special difficulty from any 
learned man In the land. * These translations to be used 
when they agree better with the text than the Bishops’ 
Bible, namely, Tindale’s, Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, Whit- 
church’s [i.e. the Great Bible], Geneva.’ The trans- 
lators claim further to have consulted all the available 
versions and commentaries in other languages and to 
have repeatedly revised their own work, without grudging 
the time which it required. The time occupied by the 
whole work is stated by themselves as two years and 
three-quarters. The several companies appear to have 
begun their labours about the end of 1607, and to have 
taken two years in completing their several shares. A 
final revi-sion, occupying nine months, was then made 
by a smaller body, consisting of two represcmtatives 
from each company, after which it was seen through 
the press by Dr. Miles Smith and Bishop Bilson; and 
in 1611 the new version, printed by R. Barker, the 
king’s printer, was given to the world in a large folio 
volume (the largest of all the series of English Bibles) 
of black letter type. The details of its issue are obscure. 
There were at least two issues in 1611, set up inde- 
pendently, known respectively as the ‘He’ and ‘She’ 
Bibles, from their divergence in the translation of the 
last words of Ruth 3*6; and bibliographers have differed 
as to their priority, though the general opinion is in 
favour of the former. Some copies have a wood-block, 
others an engraved title-page, with different designs. 
The title-page was followed by the dedication to King 
James, which still stands in our ordinary copies of the 
AV, and this by the translators’ preface (believed to 
have been written by Dr. Miles Smith), which is habitu- 
ally omitted, lit is printed in the present King’s 
Printers’ Variorum Bible, and is interesting and valuable 
both as an example of the learning of the age and for 
its description of the translators’ labours.] For the 
rest, the contents and arrangement of the AV are too 
well known to every reader to need description. 

32. Nor is it necessary to dwell at length on the 
characteristics of the translation. Not only was it 
superior to all its predecessors, but its excellence was 
80 marked that no further revision was attempted for 
over 250 years. Its success must be attributed to the 
fact which differentiated it from its predecessors, namely, 
that it was not the work of a single scholar (like Tin- 
dale’s, Coverdale’s, and Matthew’s Bibles), or of a 
small group (like the Geneva and Douai Bibles), or 
of a larger number of men working independently with 
little supervision (like the Bishops’ Bible), but was 
produced by the collaboration of a carefully selected 
band of scholars, working with ample time and with 
full and repeated revision. Nevertheless, it was not 
a new trandation. It owed much to its predecessors. 
The translators themselves say, in their preface: ‘We 


never thought from the beginning that we should need 
to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad 
one a good one, . . . but to make a good one better, 
or out of many good ones one principal good one, not 
justly to be excepted against; that hath been our en- 
deavour, that our mark.’ The description is very just. 
The foundations of the AV were laid by Tindale, and 
a great part of his work continued through every re- 
vision. Each succeeding version added something to 
the original stock, Coverdale (in his own and the Great 
Bible) and the Genevan scholars contributing the largest 
share; and the crown was set upon the whole by the 
skilled labour of the Jacobean divines, making free use 
of the materials accumulated by others, and happily 
inspired by the gift of style which was the noblest literary 
achievement of the age in which they lived. A sense of 
the solemnity of their subject saved them from the ex- 
travagances and conceits which sometimes mar that 
style; and, as a result, they produced a work which, 
from the merely literary point of view, is the finest 
example of Jacobean prose, and has influenced incal- 
culably the whole subsequent course of Engli.sh literature. 
On the character and spiritual history of the nation it 
has left an even deeper mark, to which many writers 
have borne eleoquent testimony: and if England has 
been, and is, a Bible-reading and Bible-loving country, it 
is in no small measure due to her possession of a version 
so nobly executed as the AV. 

33. The history of the AV after 1611 can be briefly 
sketched. In spite of the name by which it is commonly 
known, and in spite of the statement on both title-pages 
of 1611 that it was ‘appointed to be read in churches,’ 
there is no evidence that it was ever officially authorized 
either by the Grown or by Convocation. Its authoriza- 
tion seems to have been tacit and gradual. The Bishops’ 
Bible, hitherto the official version, ceased to be re- 
printed, and the AV no doubt gradually replaced it 
in churches as occasion arose. In domestic use its 
fortunes were for a time more doubtful, and for two 
generations it existed concurrently with the Geneva 
Bible; but before the century was out its predominance 
was as.sur(*d. The first 4to and 8vo editions were issued 
in 1612; and thenceforward editions were so numerous 
that it is useless to refer to any except a few of them. 
The early editions were not very corre^ctly printed. 
In 1638 an attempt to secure a correct text was made 
by a small group of Cambridge scholars. In 1633 the 
first edition printed in Scotland was published. In 
1701 Bishop Lloyd superintended the printing of an 
edition at Oxford, in which Archbishop Ussher’s dates 
for Scripture chronology were printed in the margin, 
where they thenceforth remained. In 1717 a fine 
edition, printed by Baskett at Oxford, earned biblio- 
graphical notoriety as ‘The Vinegar Bible’ from a 
mi.spiint in the headline over Lk 20. In 1762 a carefully 
revised edition was published at Cambridge under the 
editorship of Dr. T. Paris^ and a similar edition, super- 
intended by Dr. B. Blayney, apfwrared at Oxford in 
1769. These two edltioius, in which the text was carefully 
revised, the spelling modernized, the punctuation 
corrected, and considerable alteration made in the 
marginal notes, formed the standard for subsequent 
reprints of the AV, which differ in a number of details, 
small in importance but fairly numerous in the aggre- 
gate, from the original text of 1611. One other detail 
remains to be mentioned. In 1666 appeared the first 
edition of the AV from which the Apocryi)ha was 
omitted. It had previously been omitted from some 
editions of the Geneva Bible, from 1599 onwards. The 
Nonconformists took much objection to It, and in 1664 
the Long Parliament forbade the reading of lessons 
from it in public; but the lectionary of the English Church 
always included lessons from it. The example of omis- 
sion was followed in many editions subsequently. The 
first edition printed in America (apart from a surrepti- 
tious edition of 1752), in 1782, is without It. In 1826 the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society, which has been one 
of the principal agents in the circulation of the Scriptures 
throughout the world, decided never in future to print 
or circulate copies containing the Apocrypha; and this 
decision has been carried into effect ever since. 

34. So far as concerned the translation of t he Hebrew 
and Greek texts which lay before them, the work of the 
authors of the AV, as has been shown abov^e, was done 
not merely well but excellently. There were, no doubt, 
occasional errors of interpretation ; and in regard to the 
OT in particular the Hebrew scholarship of the age was 
not always equal to the demands made upon it. But 
such errors as were made were not of such magnitude 
or quantity as to have made any extensive revision 
necessary or desirable even now, after a lapse of nearly 
three hundred years. There was, however, another 
defect, less important (and indeed necessarily invisible 
at the time), which the lapse of years ultimately forced 
into prominence, namely, in the text (and e.specially the 
Greek text) which they translated. As has been shown 
elsewhere (Text of the NT), criticism of the Greek 
text of the NT had not yet begun. Scholars w'ere content 
to take the text as it first came to hand, from the late 
MSS which were most readily acces.sible to them. The 
NT of Erasmus, which first made the Greek text generally 
available in Western EurofH*, was based upon a small 
group of relatively late MSS, which happened to be 
within his reach at Basle. The edition of Stephanus 
in IS/JO, which practically e.stablished the ‘Received 
Text’ which has held the field till our own day, rested 
upon a somewhat su[)erficial examination of 15 MSS, 
mostly at Paris, of which only two were uncials, and 
these were but slightly used. None of the great MSS 
which now stand at the head of our list of authorities 
was known to the scholars of 1611. None of the ancient 
versions had been critically edited; and so far as ICing 
James’ translators made use of them (as we know they 
did), it was as aids to interpretation, and not as evidence 
for the text, that they employed them. In saying this 
there is no imputation of blame. The materials for a 
critical study and restoration of the text were not then 
extant; and men were concerned only to translate the 
text which lay before them in the current Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Bibles. Nevertheless it was in this 
Inevitable defectiveness of text that the weakness lay 
which ultimately undermined the authority of the AV. 

36. The Revised Version (1881-1895). The textual 
article above referred to describes the process of accumu- 
lation of materials which began with the coming of the 
Codex Alexandrinus to London in 1625, and continues 
to the present day, and the critical use made of these 
materials in the 19th century; and the story need not 
be repeated here. It was not until the progress of 
criticism had revealed the defective state of the received 
Greek text of the NT that any movement arose for the 
revision of the AV. About the year 1855 the question 
began to be mooted in magazine articles and motions in 
Convocation, and by way of bringing it to a head a small 
group of scholars {Dr. Ellicott, afterwards bishop of 
Gloucester, Dr. Moberly, head master of Winchester 
and afterwards bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Barron, prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, the Rev. H. Alford, 
afterwards dean of Canterbury, and the Rev, W. G. 
Humphrey; with the Rev. E. Hawkins, secretary of the 
S.P.G., and afterwards canon of Westminster, as their 
secretary 1 undertook a revision of the AV of Jn., 
which was published in 1857. Six of the Epistles fol- 
lowed in 1861 and 1863, by which time the object of the 
work, in calling attention to the need and the possibility 
of a revision, had been accomplished. Meanwhile a 
great stimulus to t)»e interest in textual criticism had 
been given by the discovery of the Cwlex Sinaiticus, and 
by the work of Tischendorf and Tregelles. In Feb. 
1870 a motion for a committee to consider the desirable- 
ness of a revision was adopted by both Houses of the 
Convocation of Canterbury; and definite motions in 


favour of .such a revision were passed in the following 
May. Tlie Convocation of York did not concur, and 
thenceforward the Southern Houses proceeded alone. 
A committee of both Houses drew up the lists of revisers, 
and framed the rules for their guidance. The OT com- 
Ijany consisted of 25 (afterwards 27) members, the NT 
of 26. The rules prescribed the introduction of as few 
alterations in the AV as possible consistently with faith- 
fulness; the text to be adopted for which the evidence 
is decidedly preponderating, and when It differs from 
that from which the AV was made, the alteration to be 
indicated in the margin (this rule was found impracti- 
cable); alterations to be made on the first revision by 
simple majorities, but to be retained only if passed by 
a two-thirds majority on the second revision. Both 
companies commenced work at Westminster on June 22, 
1870. The NT company met on 407 days in the course 
of eleven years, the OT company on 792 days in fifteen 
years. Early In the work the co-operation of American 
scholars was invited, and in consequence two companies 
of 16 and 16 members respectively were formed, which 
began work in 1872, considering the results of the 
English revision as each section of it was forwarded to 
them. The collaboration of the English and American 
companies was perfectly harmonious; and by agree- 
ment those recommendations of the American Revisers 
which were not adopted by the English companies, 
but to which the proposers nevertheless wished to 
adhere, were printed in an appendix to the published 
Bible. Publication took place, in the case of the NT, 
on May 17, 1881, and in the case of the canonical books 
of the OT almost exactly four years later. The revision 
of the Apocrypha was divided between the two English 
companies, and was taken up by each company on the 
completion of its main work. The NT company dis- 
tributed Sirach, Tob., Jud., Wisd., 1 and 2 Mac. among 
three groups of its members, and the OT company ap- 
pointed a small committee to deal with the remaining 
books. The work dragged on over many years, involv- 
ing some inequalities in revision, and ultimately the 
Apocrypha was published in 1895. 

36. In dealing with the OT the Revisers w^ere not 
greatly concerned with questions of text. The Masso- 
retic Hebrew text available in 1870 was substantially 
the same as that which King James’ translators had 
before them ; and the criticism of the LXX version was 
not sufficiently advanced to enable them safely to 
make much use of it except in marginal notes. Their 
work consisted mainly in the correction of mistrans- 
lations which imi)erfect Hebrew scholarship had left in 
the AV. Their changes as a rule are slight, but tend 
very markedly to remove obscurities and to improve 
the intelligibility of the translation. The gain is greatest 
in the i)oetical and prophetical books (poetical passages 
are throughout printed as such, which in itself is a great 
improvement), and there cannot be much doubt that 
if the revision of the OT had stood by itself it would 
have been generally accepted without much opposition. 
With the new version of the NT the case was different. 
The changes were necessarily more numerous than in 
the OT, and the greater familiarity with the NT pos- 
sessed by re^iders in general made the alterations more 
I conspicuous. The NT Revisers had, in effect, to form 
a new Greek text before they could proceed to translate 
it. In this part of their work they were largely in- 
fluenced by the presence of Drs. Westcott and Hort, 
who, as will be shown elsew'here (Text op the NT), 
were keen and convinced champions of the class of text 
of which the best representative is the Codex Vatlcanus* 
At the same time Dr. Scrivener, who took a less advanced 
view of the necessity of changes In the Received Text, 
was also a prominent member of the company, and It is 
probably true that not many new rt*adings were adopted 
which had not the support of Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and which would not be regarded by nearly all scholars 
I acquainted with textual criticism as preferable to 
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those of the AV. To Westcott and Hort may be assi^ed 
a large part of the credit for leading the Revisers 
definitely along the path of critical science; but the 
Revisers did not follow their leaders the whole way, 
and their text (edited by Archdeacon Palmer for the 
Oxford Press in 1881) represents a more conservative 
attitude than that of the two great Cambridge scholars. 
Nevertheless the amount of textual change was con- 
siderable, and to tills was added a very large amount 
of verbal change, sometimes (especially in the Epistles) 
to secure greater intelligibility, but oftener (and this is 
more noticeable in the Gospels) to secure uniformity in 
the translation of Greek words which the AV deliberately 
rendered differently in different places (even in parallel 
narratives or the same event), and precision in the 
representation of moods and tenses. It was to the 
great number of changes of this kind, which by them- 
selves appeared needless and pedantic, that most of the 
criticism bestowed upon the RV was due; but it must 
be remembered that where the words and phrases of a 
book are often strained to the uttermost in popular 
application, it is of great importance that those words 
and phrases should be as accurately rendered as i>ossible. 
On the whole, it is certain that the RV marks a great 
advance on the AV in respect of accuracy, and the main 
criticisms to which it is justly open are that the prin- 
ciples of classical Greek were applied too rigidly to 
Greek which is not classical, and that the Revisers, 
in their careful attention to the Greek, were less happily 
inspired than their predecessors with the genius of the 
English language. These defects have no doubt mili- 
tated against the general acceptance of the RV; but 
whether they continue to do so or not (and it is to be 
remembered that we have not yet paased through nearly 
so long a period as that during which the AV competed 
with the Geneva Bible or Jerome’s Vulgate with the 
Old Latin), it is certain that no student of the Bible can 
afford to neglect the assistance given by the RV towards 
the true understanding of the Scriptures. In so using 
It, it should be remembered that renderings which appear 
in the margin not infrequently represent the views 
of more than half the Revisers, though they failed to 
obtain the nece.ssary two-thirds majority. This is 
perhaps especially the case in the OT, where the RV 
shows a greater adherence to the AV than in the NT. 

37. It only remains to add that, after the lapse of 
the 14 years during which it was agreed that no separate 
American edition should be brought out, while the 
American appendix continued to appear in the English 
RV, the American revisers issued a fresh recension 
(NT in 1900, OT in 1901, without the Apocrypha), 
embodying not only the readings which appeared in 
their appendix to the English RV, but also others on 
which they had since agreed. It is unfortunate that 
the action originally taken by the English revisers with 
a view to securing that the two English-speaking nations 
should continue to have a common Bible should have 
brought about the opposite result; and though the 
alterations introduced by the American revisers emi- 
nently deserve consideration on their merits, it may be 
doubted whether the net result is important enough 
to justify the existence of a separate version. What 
influence it may have upon the history of the English 
Bible in the future It is for the future to decide. 

literature . — No detailed history of the manuscript English 
versions is in existence. A good summary of the pre- 
WycUfite veraions is given in the introduction to A. S. Cook’s 
BiMtccd Quotatione in Old English Prose Writers, part 1 
(1898); and the principal separate publications have been 
mentioned above. For the Wyclifite veraions the main 
authority is the complete edition by J. Forshall and F. 
Madden (4 vols., 1850); the NT in the later version was 
separately printed by Skeat(1879). A good short conspectus 
of the subject is giveu in the introduction to the official 
Guide to the WyclineEIxhibition in theBritish Museum ( 1884 ). 
The printed Bible has been much more fully investigated. 
The best single authority is BishopWestcott’a History of 
HuEimlishBuie (SrdacL, revised by W. Aldis Wri^t, 1W5); 


see also the art. ^ J. H. Lupton in Hastings’ DB (Extra 
Vol.. 1904); W. F. Moulton, History of the English Bible 
(^2nd ed., 1884); and H. W. Hoare, The Evolution of the 
English Bible (2nd ed., 1902). The Printed English Bible, 
by R. lx>vett(R.T.S.' Present Day Primers,' 1894) is a good 
i^prt history, and the same may be said of G. Milligan's 
The English Bible (Church of Scotland Guild Text Books, 
new ed., 1907) . For a bibliography of printed Bibles, see the 
section ‘ Bible’ in the British Museum Catalogue (published 
separately), and the Historical Catalogue of the Printed 
Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, vol. i., by T. H. Darlow and H. F. 
Moule (1903). For special and minute studies of certain 


Moule (1903). For special ancf minute studies of certain 
parts of the subject, the works of F. Fry {The Bible by Cover- 
dale. 1^1 .Description of the Crreat Bible, 1H65, Bibliographic/il 
Description of the Editions of the N T, Tyndale's Version, 1878) 
and E. Arber {The First Printed English NT, 1871) are 
invaluable. Baxter’s English Hexavla (which can often be 
obtained second-hand) gives in parallel colunois, beneath the 
Greek text as printed by Scholz, the NT according to (1) the 
second Wyclifite version; (2) Tiiidale, from the edition of 
1534; (3) the Great Bible of 1539; (4) the Geneva NT of 
1557; (5) the Rheims NT of 1682; and (6) the AV of 1611. 
This gives the student a better idea of the evolution of the 
English Bible than any description. F. H. A. Scrivener’s 
Authorised Edition of the English Bible (1884) gives a careful 
and authoritative account of the various editions of the A V. 
For the history of the RV, see the Revisers’ prefaces and 
Bishop Ellicott’s Revised Version of Holy Scripture (S.P.(^.K 
1901). A more extensive bibliography is given in Dr. 
Lupton’s article in Hastings’ DB. F. C. Kenyon. 

EN-HADDAH (Jos lO^'). — A city of Issacliar noticed 
with En-gannim and Remeth; perhaps the present 
village Kcfr Adh&n on the edge of the Dothan plain, W. 
of Eu-gannim. 

EN-HAKKORE (‘spring of the partridge’; cf. 1 S 
2620, Jer 17»). — The name of a fountain at Lehi (Jg 15*®). 
The narrator (J (?)) of the story characteristically 
connects hakkbrS with the word yikrd (‘he called') of 
v,>“, and evidently interprets ' En~hakkbrl as ‘ the spring 
of him tliat called.’ The whole narrative is rather 
obscure, and the tr. in some instances doubtful. The 
situation of En-hakk0r6 is also quite uncertain. 

EH-HAZOR (‘ spring of Hazor,' Jos 19”). — A town of 
Naphtali, i)erhaps the mod. Hazlreh, on the W. slopes of 
the mountains of Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. 

EN-MISHPAT {‘spring of juilgrnent,’ or ‘decision’ 
(by oracle), Gn 14’). — A name for Kadesh — probably 
Kadesh-barnea. See Kadehh. 

ENNATAN {AY Eunatan), 1 Es8**. — SeeELNATHAN. 


ENOCH (Heb. ChanOk) is the ‘seventh from Adam* 
(Jude*<) in the Selhite genealogy of Gn 5 (see vv. »«'»). 
In the Cainite genealogy of 4‘Tff- he Is the son of Cain, 
and therefore the third from Adam. The resemblances 
between the two lists seem to show that they rest on a 
common tradition, preserved in different forms by 
J (ch. 4) and P (ch. 5)., though it is not possible to say 
which version is the more original.— The notice which 


invests the figure of Enoch with its iieculiar significance 
is found in 5^ ‘ Enoch walked with God ; and he was not, 
for God took him.' The idea here suggested— that 
because of his perfc^ct fellowship with God this patriarch 
was ‘translated’ to heaven without tasting death (cf. 
Sir 44‘« 49‘<, He 11®) — appears to have exerted a 
certain influence on the OT doctrine of immortality 
(see Ps 49^® 73 ^). — A much fuller tradition is pre- 
supposed by the remarkable development of the Enoch 
legend in the Apocalyptic literature, where Enoch 
appears as a preacher of repentance, a prophet of future 
events, and the recipient of sujHjrnatural knowledge 
of the secrets of heaven and earth, etc. The origin ol 
this tradition has probably been discovered in a striking 
Babylonian parallel. The seventh name in ihe list 
of ten antediluvian kings given by Berosus is Evedo* 
ranchus, which (it seems certain) is a corruption ot 
Enmeduranki, a king of Sfppar who was received into 
the fellowship of Shamash (the sun-god) and Ramman, 
was initiated into the mysteries of heaven and earth, 
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and became the founder of a guild of priestly diviners. 
When or how this myth became known to the Jews 
we cannot tell. A trace of an original connexion with 
the sun-god has been suspected in the 365 years of 
Enoch’s life (the number of days in the solar year). 
At all events it is highly probable that the Babylonian 
legend contains the germ of the later conception of 
Enoch as embodied in the apocalyptic Book of Enoch 
(c. B.c. 105-64), and the later Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, on which see Hastings’ DB i. 705ff. — A citation 
from the Book of Enoch occurs in Jude ( — En 1» 
5*, 27*). J. Skinner. 

ENOSH (Gn 4» J, 5«-” P), ENOS (Lk 3*8).— The name 
Is poetical, denoting ‘man’; the son of Seth, and 
grandson of Adam. As the time of Cain was marked 
by sin and violence, so that of Seth was marked by piety. 
In the days of Enosh men began to ‘call with the name 
of J*’,’ i.e. to use His name in invocations. The name 
J'” having been known practically from the beginning of 
human life, the writer (J ) always employs it in preference 
to the title ‘Elohim.’ In E (Ex S'^*) and P (6*^ ) it was 
not revealed till long afterwards. A. H. M'Neile. 

EN-RIOOCON (‘spring of [the] pomegranate’). — One 
of the settlements of the Jndahites after the return from 
the Exile (Neh 11*»). In Jos 15** among.st the towns 
assigned to Judah we find ‘ Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 19* 
(cf. 1 Ch 4**) amongst those assigned to Simeon are ‘ Ain, 
Rimmon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read En-rimmon. En-rimmon 
is probably to be identified with the modern Umm er- 
Humdmin, about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 

EN-ROGEL (‘spring of the fuller’). — In the border of 
the territory of Judah (Jos 15*) and Benjamin (18‘*). 
It wa.s outside Jerusalem; and David’s spies, Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz, were here stationed in quest of news of the 
revolt of Absalom (2 S 17'*). Here Adonijah made a 
feast * by the stone of Zoheleth,' when he endeavoured 
to seize the kingdom (1 K 1»). The identification of 
thi.s spring lies between two places, the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain and Job’ii Well, both in the Kldron Valley. The 
strongest argument for the former site is its proximity 
to a cliff face called Znhwnlck, in which an attempt has 
been made to recognize Zoheleth. This, however, is 
uncertain, a.s ZahwcUeh is a cliff, not an isolated stone. 

R, A. S. Macalisteii. 

ENSAMPLE. — ‘Ensarnple’ and ‘example’ (both 
from Lat. exemplum) are both us(*d in AV. Tindale has 
‘ensarnple’ only, and so all the Eng. versions until the 
Khemish appeared. That version used ‘example’ 
probably as being nearer the Vulg. word exempium. The 
AV frequently reveals the influence of the Rhemish 
version. 

EN-SHEIRESH (‘sun-spring,’ Jos 15* 18»*). — Aspring 
E. of En-rogel, on the way to Jericho, It is beJieved 
to be the spring on the Jericho road E. of Olivet, generally 
known as the ‘Apostles’ fountain' (* Ain HOd), 

ENSIGN. — See Banner. 

ENSUE. — The verb ‘ensue’ is used intransitively, 
meaning to in Jth 9^; and transitively, with the 

full force of pursue, in 1 P 3‘h 

EN-TAPPUAH.— A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 17*). Generally identified with a spring near 
YdaUf, in a valley to the S. of Mukhna, which drains into 
Wady Kanah. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(wh. see) of Jos 16« 17*. 

ENVY. — Envy leads to strife, and di^i8lon, and rail- 
ing, and hatred, and sometimes to murder. The Bible 
clas8e..s it with these things (Ro P® 13**, 1 Co 3*, 2 Co 12*®, 
Gal 5*‘, 1 Ti 6«, Tit 3», Ja 3‘* »). It is the antipode 
of Christian love. Envy loveth not, and love envleth 
not (1 Co 13*). Bacon closes his essay on ‘Envy’ with 
this sentence: ‘Envy is the vilest affection and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attribute 


of the Devil, who is called. The envious man, that sewetb 
tares amongst the wheat by night; as it always cometh 
to pass, that Envy worketh subtilly and in the dark, 
and to the prejudice of good things, such as is the wheat.’ 
Chrysostom said; ‘As a moth gnaws a garment, so 
doth envy consume a man, to be a living anatomy, a 
skeleton, to be a lean and pale carcass, quickened with 
a fiend.' These are Scriptural estimates. Envy is 
devili.sh, and absolutely inconsistent with the highest 
life. Examples abound in the Bible, such as are suggested 
by the relations between Cain and Abel, Jacob and 
Esau. Rachel and Leah, Joseph and his brothers, Saul 
and David, Hainan and Mordccai, the elder brother 
and the prodigal son, the Roman evangelists of 
Ph H* and the Apostle Paul, and many others. 

D. A. Hayes. 

EPJENETUS. — A beloved friend of St. Paul at 
Rome, greeted in Ro lO**; he was the ‘flrstfruits of 
Asia (RV) unto Christ,’ i.c. one of the first converts of 
that province. He was probably a native of Ephesus. 

A, J. Maclean. 

EPAPHRAS.— Mentioned by St. Paul in Col V 4**, 
Philem **; and described by him as his ‘fellow-servant,’ 
and also as a ‘servant’ and ‘faithful minister’ of 
Christ. He was a native or inhabitant of Coloss® 
(Col 4**), and os St. Paul’s representative (1*) founded 
the Church there (1*). The fact of his prayerful zeal 
for Laodicea and Hierapolis suggests his having brought 
the faith to these cities also (4**)* He brought news 
of the Colos.sian Church to the Apostle during his first 
Roman imprisonment, perhaps undertaking the journey 
to obtain St. Paul's advice as to the heresies that 
were there prevalent. He is spoken of as St. Paul's 
‘fellow-prisoner’ (Philem **), a title probably mean- 
ing that his care of the Apostle entailed the practical 
sharing of his capti^ity. The Epistle to the Colossians 
was a result of this visit, and Epaphras brought it back 
with him to his flock. Epaphras is a shortened form of 
Ej>aphrod, litis (Ph 2^), but, as the name was in common 
use, it i.s not probable that the two are to be Identified. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

EPAPHRODITUS. — Mentioned by 8t. Paul in 
Ph 2»**® 4*8, and described by him as his ‘brother, 
fellow-worker, and fellow-soldier' (2»). He was the 
messenger by whom the Philippians sent the offerings 
which fully supplied the necessities of St. Paul during 
his first Roman imprisonment (2* 4**). In Rome 
he laboured so zealously for the Church and for the 
Apostle as to ‘hazard’ his life (2»®); indeed, he came 
‘nigh unto death,’ but God had mercy on him, and the 
Apostle was spared this ‘sorrow upon sorrow ’(v.**). 
News of his illne.ss reached Philippi, and the distress 
thus caused his friends made him long to return (v.**). 
St. Paul therefore sent him ‘the more diligently,’ 
thus relie\ing their minds, and at the same time 
Ie.ssening his own sorrows by his knowledge of their joy 
at receiving him back in health. Apparently the 
Epistle to the Philippians w&s sent by him. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

EPHAH.— 1 . A son of Midian, descended from 
Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25* —I Ch 1**), the epony- 
mous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose identity is 
uncertain. This tribe appears in Is 60® as engaged in 
the transport of gold and frankincense from Sheba. 
2. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch 2**). 3. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 2**). 

EPHAH. — See Weiqiits and Measures. 

EPHAI.— Described in Jer 40 (Gr 47)* as ‘the Neto- 
pliathite,’ whose sons were amongst the ‘captains of the 
forces’ W'ho joined Gedaliah at Mizpah, and were 
murdered along with him by Ishmael (Jer 41»). 

EPHER. — 1. The name of the second of the sons of 
Midian mentioned in Gn 25*, 1 Ch 1“, and recorded as 
one of the descendants of Abraham by his wife Keturah 
(Gn 25* ). 2. The name of one of the sons of Ezrah 
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(1 Ch 4*7). 3. The first of a group of five heads of 
fathers' houses belonging to the half tribe of Manasseh 
(1 Ch 6«). 

EPHKS-DAMMIM. — The place in Judah where the 
Philistines were encamped at the time when David slew 
Goliath (1 S 17*). The same name appears in 1 Ch 11*» 

as Paa-Dammim. 

EPHESIAKS, EPISTLE TO. —This Epistle belongs 

the group of Epistles of the Captivity, and was almost 
certainly, if genuine, written from Rome, and sent by 
Tychicus at the same time as the Epistles to the Co- 
lossians and to Philemon (see Colossians). 

1. j^stination. — To whom was it addressed? That 
it was specifically written to the Ephesian Church is 
improbable, for two reasons — (1) The words *at 
Ephesus’ in 1* are absent from two of the earliest 
MSS, and apparently from the Epistle as known to 
Marcion (a.d. 140), who refers to it as addressed to the 
Laodiceans. Origen also had access to a copy of the 
Epistle from which they were absent. (2) The Epistle 
is almost entirely devoid of the personal touches — 
references to St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, greetings 
to friends, etc. — that we should expect to find in an 
Epistle to a Church with which the Apostle’s relations 
had been as close as they had been with the Ephesian 
Church. On the other hand, early tradition, as shown 
in the title, associated the Epistle with Ephesus, and, 
except Marcion, no early writer associated it with 
any other Church. Moreover, personal touches are 
not wholly absent. St. Paul has heard of the faith 
and love of those to whom he writes (1*^); they had 
been saddened by news of his imprisonment (3‘’); they 
apparently know Tychicus (6*‘- ®). Perhaps the best 
explanation of all the facts is to be found in the sugges- 
tion made by Ussher, and adopted by Lightfoot ( Biblical 
Essays), that the Epistle is really a circular letter to 
the Churches of Asia (cf. the First Epistle of St. Peter). 
Possibly the space where ‘at Ephesus’ now appears 
was left blank for Tychicus to fill in &s he left copies 
of the letter at the various churches on his line of route. 
If this solution is the true one, this Epistle is most 
probably the letter referred to in Col 4‘«. 

2. Purpose. — This Epistle, unlike most of St. Paul’s, 
does not appear to have been written with a view to 
any particular controversy or problem of Church life. 
Of aU the Pauline Epistles it has most of the character 
of a treatise or homily. Its keynote is the union of 
the Christian body, Jewi.sh and Gentile, in Christ, in 
whom all things are being fulfilled. It may be regarded 
as carrying on the doctrinal teaching of the Epistle to 
the Romans from the point reached in that Epistle; 
and, indeed, may not improbably have been so intended 
by St. Paul. 

3. Authenticity. — The authenticity of the Epistle is 
well attested by external testimony, but has been 
disputed during the last century on internal grounds. 
The chief of these are — (1) Difference of style from the 
earlier Epistles. This is very marked, but (a) the style 
is like that of the Epistle to the Colossians. and resembles 
also the Epistle to the Philippians; (b) there are many 
definitely Pauline phrases and turns of expression; 
(c) arguments from style are always unreliable (see 
Colossians). (2) Doctrinal differences. The chief of 
these are; (a) the prominence i^ven to the ‘Catholic’ 
idea of the Church; (6) the doctrine of the pre-existent 
Christ as the agent of creation; (c) the substitution of 
the idea of the gradual fulfilment of the Divine purpo.se 
for the earlier idea of an imminent return (Parousia) 
of Christ. In these and other directions there is cer- 
tainly a development, but is it not such a development 
as might easily take place in the mind of St. Paul, 
especially when three years of imprisonment had given 
him opportunities for quiet thought, and had brought 
him into contact with Roman imperialism at its centre? 

yh 4 references to * apostles and prophets' In 4»*. 


which seem to suggest that the writer is looking back 
on the Apostolic age from the standpoint of the next 
generation. But in 1 Co 12*» ‘apostles’ and ‘proph- 
ets’ stand first in the order of spiritual gifts, and 
both there and here the word ‘apostle’ ought probably 
to be taken in a wider sense than as including only 
the Twelve and St. Paul. Apostles and prophets were 
the two kinds of teachers exercising general, as dis- 
tinguished from localized, authority in the early Church. 

Those who deny the genuineness of the Epistle have 
generally regarded it as the work of a disciple of St. 
Paul early in the 2nd century. Some critics admit 
the genuineness of Colossians. and regard this Epistle 
as a revised version drawn up at a later date. But the 
absence of any reference to the si)ecial theological con- 
troversies of the 2nd century, and of any obvious motive 
for the composition of the Epistle at a later time, make 
this theory difficult to accept. Nor is it easy to see 
how an Epistle purimrting to be by St. Paul, that had 
not been in circulation during his lifetime, could have 
secured a place in the cx>llection of his Epistles that 
began to be made very soon after his death (2 P 3‘*). 
There does not, then, seem to be any adequate ground 
for denying the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. 

4. Characteristics. — The following are among the 
distinctive lines of thought of the Epistle. (1) The 
stress laid on the idea of the Church as the fulfilment of 
the eternal purpose of God — the body of which Christ 
is the head (1« 2>* 3® 4*7- *®), the building of which 
Christ is the corner-stone (2^^-”), the bride (5”-»7), 
(2) The cosmic siynificance of the Atonement (1‘* 2^ 

3‘®). (3) The prominence given to the work of the Holy 

Spint (1»> *7 3»« 4*- 5»). In this the Epistle 

differs from Colossians, and resembles 1 Corinthians. 
(4) Repeated exhortations to unity, and the graces that 
make for unity (4‘-7. is. 58 etc.). (5) The concep- 
tion of the Christian household (67*-69) and of the 
Christian warrior (6*®-**). 

6. Relation to other books.— The Epistle has lines 
of thought recalling 1 Cor. See, e.g., in 1 Cor. the idea of 
the riches (1®) and the mystery (27-‘0) of the gosi>el, the 
work of the Spirit (2>o 12®* ), the building (3»**»- *«), 

the one body (10'7 all things subdued 

unto Christ (157<-7»). The relation to Colossians is 
very close. ‘The one is the general and systematic 
exposition of the same truths which apTK'ar in a siieclal 
bearing in the other' (Lightfoot). Cf. the relation of 
Galatians and Romans. Ephesians and Philippians 
have many thoughts in common. See, e.g,, the Christian 
citlzen.ship (Eph 2**- Ph 1*7 3***), the exaltation of 
Christ (Eph 1*®, Ph 2’), the true circumcision (Eph 2", 
Ph 3’), unity and stability (Epli 2»«- 4» Ph I*’). Cf. 
also Eph 6‘» with Ph 4®, and Eph 6* with Ph 4‘*. In 
regard to Romans and Ephesians, ‘the unity at which 
the former Epistle seems to arrive by slow and painful 
steps is assumed In the latter as a starting-point, with 
a vi.sta of wondrous possibilities beyond* (Hort). 

There is a close connexior between this Epistle and 
1 Peter, not so much in details as In ‘identities of 
thought and similarity in the structure of the two 
Epistles as wholes’ (Ilort). If there Is any direct 
relation, it is probable that the author of 1 Peter used 
this Epistle, as he certainly used Romans. In some 
respects this Epistle shows an approximation of Pauline 
thought to the teaching of the Fourth Gospel. See, 
e.p., the teaching of both on grace, on the contrast of 
light and darknes-s, on the work of the pre-incarnato 
Logos; ond compare Jn 17 with the whole Epistle. 
Cf. also Rev 21>® with Eph 2*®- **, Rev 197 with Eph 
5“-*7, and Rev 13* with Eph 3“. 

J. H. B. Mastbrman. 

EPHESUS. — The capital of the Roman province 
Asia; a large and ancient city at the mouth of the 
river Cayster, and about 3 miles from the open sea. 
The origin of the name, which is native and not Greek, 
is unknown. It stood at the entrance to one of tbt 
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four clefts in the surrounding hills. It is along these 
valleys that the roads through the central plateau of 
Asia Minor pass. The chief of these was the route up 
the Mieaiider as far as the Lycus, its tributary, then 
along the Lycus towards Aparnea. It was the most 
Important avenue of civilization in Asia Minor under 
the Roman Empire. Miletus had been in earlier times 
a more important harbour than Ephesus, but the tra<‘k 
across f/om this main road to Ephesus was much shorter 
than the road to Miletus, and was over a pass only 
600 ft. high. Consequently Ephesus replaced Miletus 
before and during the Roman Empire, especially as the 
Mapander had silted up so much as to spoil the harbour 
at the latter place. It became the great emporium for 
all the trade N. of Mt. Taurus. 

Ephesus was on the main route from Rome to the 
East , and many side roads and sea-routes converged at 
it (Ac 19*> 20' 1 Ti V. 2 Ti 4*2). The governors 

of the provinces in Asia Minor had always to land at 
Ephesus. It was an obvious centre for the work of 
Ht. Paul, as iniiuences from there spread over the 
whole province (Ac 19>®). Corinth was the next great 
station on the way to Rome, and communication between 
the two places was constant. The ship in Ac 18'“, 
bound from Corinth for the Syrian coast, touched first 
at lCphe.sus. 

Besides Paul, Tychicus (Eph 6*'^ ) and Timothy 
(acconling to 1 Ti I*. 2 Ti 4“), John Mark (Col 4'«, 

1 P 5'^), and the writer of the Apocalypse (1" 2') were 
acquainted wdth Asia or Ephesus. 

The harbour of Ephesus was kept large enough and 
deep enough only by constant attention. The alluvial 
deposits were (and are) so great that, when once the 
Roman Empire had ceased to hold sway, the harbour 
became gradually smaller and smaller, so that now 
Ephe.sus is far away from the sea. Even in 8t. PauPs 
time there appear to have be(*n difficulties about navi- 
gating tile ciiannel, and ships avoided Epliesus except 
when loading or unloading was necessary (cf. Ac 20‘«). 
The route by the high lands, from Epliesus to the East, 
was .suitable for foot pa.ssengers and light traffic, and 
was u.sf‘d by St. Paul (Ac 19‘; probably also 16«). The 
alternative was the main road through Coloss® and 
Lao<iicea neither of which St. Paul ever visited (Col 2'). 

In the oiH*n plain, about 5 milea from the sea, S. of 
the river, stands a little hill which has alw'ays been a 
religious centre. Below its S.W. sIoih*. was the temple 
.sacred to Artemis (see Di.vna of the Ephesians). 
The Creek city Ephesus was built at a distance of 
1-2 miles S.W. of this hill. The history of the town 
turns very much on the oppo.sition between the free 
Greek spirit of progress and the slavish submission of 
the Oriental population to the goddess. Croesus the 
Lydian represented the predominance of the latter over 
the former, but Lysimachiis (n.c. 295) revived the 
Gn*ek influence. Ephesus, however, was always proud 
of the position of ‘ Warden of the Temple of Artemis’ 
(Ac 19“). The festivals were thronged by crowds 
from the whole of the province of Asia. St. Paul, 
whose residence In Ephesus lasted 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19* ‘®), or. roughly expre.ssed, 3 years (Ac 20*'), 
at first incurred no opposition from the devotees of 
the goddess, bec^ause new foreign religions did not les.sen 
the inffuence of the native gotldess; but when his teach- 
ing proved prejudicla’ to the money interests of the 
i:)eople who made a living out of the worship, he was 
at once bitterly attacked. Prior to this occurrence, 
his influence had caused many of the famous magicians 
of the place to burn their books (Ac 19‘’ »®). The riot 
of 19« was no mere passing fury of a section of the 
populace. The references to Ephesus In the Epistles 
show that the opposition to Christianity there was 
as long-continued as It was virulent (1 Co 15“ 16“, 

2 Co 1* “»). 

The scene in Ac 10“*- derives some illustration from 
an account of the topography and the government of 


the city. The ruins of the theatre are large, and it has 
been calculated that it could hold 24,000 people. It 
was on the western slope of Mt. Pion, and overlooked 
the harbour. The Asiarchs (sn^e Ahiahcu), who were 
friendly to St. Paul, may have been present in Ephesus 
at that time on account of a meeting of their body 
(Ac 19*'). The town-clerk or secretary of the city 
appears as a person of in)i)ortance, and this is exactly 
in accordance with what is known of municipal affairs 
ill such cities. The Empire brought decay of the in- 
fluence of popular assemblies, which tended more and 
more to come into the hands of the officials, though the 
assembly at Ephesus was really the highest municipal 
authority (Ac 19*“). and the Roman courts and the 
proconsuls (Ac 19**) were the final judicial authority 
in processes against individuals. The meeting of the 
assembly described in Acts was not a legal meeting. 
Legal meetings could be summoned only by the Homan 
officials, who had the power to call together the people 
when they please<i. The secretary trie<l to act as inter- 
mediary betwtien the people and these officials, and 
save the p<*,ople from trouble at their hands. The 
temple of Artemis which existed in St. Paul’s day was 
of enormous size. Apart from religious purposes, it 
w'as used as a treasure-house: as to the precise arrange- 
ments for the charge of this treasure we are in ignorance. 

There is evidence outside the NT also for the presence 
of Jews in Ephesus. The twelve who had been baptized 
with the baptism of John (Ac 19*) may have been 
persons who had emigrated to Ephesus before the 
mission of Jesus began. When 8t. Paul turned from the 
Jews to tlie population in general, he api>eared, as 
earlier in Athens, as a lecturer in philosophy, and 
occuDied the school of Tyrannus out of school hours. 
The earlier part of the day, beginning before dawn, 
he si>eut in manual labour. The actual foundation of 
Christianity in Ephesus may have been due to Priscilla 
and Aquila (Ac 18'“). 

‘Ephesian’ occurs as a variant reading in the 
‘Western’ text of Ac 20* for the words ‘of A.sia,’ as 
applied to Tychicus and Trophimus. Trophimus was 
an inhabitant of Ephesus (Ac 21*“), capital of Asia; 
but Tychicus wa.s probably merely an inhabitant of the 
province Asia; hence they are coupled under the only 
adjective applicable to both. It is hardly safe to infer 
from the fact that Tychicus bore the letter to the 
Colossians that he belonged to Colos.s® (province Asia); 
but it is possible that he did. A. Soutek. 

EPHLAL. — A de.scendant of Judah (1 Ch 2*7). 

EPHOD. — 1. Father of Hanniel (Nu 34*» P). 2. See 
Dress, § 2 (c), and Priests and I.evttes. 3. The 
‘ephod’ of Jg 8*7 17* 18'*- ‘7- '« is probably an image. 

EPHPHATHA.— Mk 7**, where Jesus says to a man 
who w'as deaf and had an impediment in his speech, 
‘ Ephphatha,’ that is, ‘ Be opcmed.’ The word is really 
Aramaic, and if we transliterate it as it stand.s we obtain 
eppauach or cpp^thach. Both these forms are contracted ; 
the former for ithjmttach, the latter for ilhj^thach, wliich 
are respi'ctively second sing, imperative Ithpaal and 
Ithpeai of the verb p'thach, ‘to opiui.’ Some Gr. MSS 
present ephpftctha, whicii is certainly Ithi)eal, whereas 
ephphatha may be Ithpaal. Jerome also re^s ephphetha. 

It is not certain whom or wliat Jesu.s addressed when 
He said ‘ Be ornmed.’ It may be the mouth of the man as 
in Lk 1*< (so Weiss, Morison, etc.) ; or the ear, as in Targ. 
of Is 50* (so Bruce, Swete, etc.): or it may be the deaf 
man himself. One gate of knowledge being closed, the 
man is conceived of as a bolted room, and ‘Jesus said to 
him, Be thou oi)ened.' J. T. Marshall. 

EPHBLAIM — A grandson of Jacob, and the brother 
of Maiiasseb. the first-born of Joseph by Asenath, the 
daughter of Potipliera, priest of On (Gn 41*®' [E], 
cf, v.« (Jj). The ‘popular etymology’ of E connects 
the name with the verb pdrdh, ’to be fruitful,’ and 
makes It refer to Joseph's sons. In the Blessing of 
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Jacob (Gn 49®) there may be a play upon the name 
when Joseph, who there represents both Ephraim and 
Manasseh, is called *a fruitful bough.' The word is 
probably descriptive, meaning ‘ fertile region ’ whether 
its root be pCLr&h, or 'Ipher, * earth ’(?). 

Gn (J) tells an interesting story of how Jacob 

adopted his Egyptian grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
into his own family, and at the same time, against the 
remonstrances of Joseph, conferred the blessing of the 
firstborn upon Ephraim — hence Ephraim’s predestined 
superiority in later history. 

P’s Sinai census gives 40,500 men of war (Nu 1®), 
but this is reduced at the Plains of Moab to 32,500 
(26*^), which is less than any of the tribes except Simeon, 
which ‘ hardly existed except in name ’ (Sayce, Hist, of 
Heb. p. 77). Contrary to what we should have expectt^d 
’'..ora the Blessing of Jacob, Ephraim, according to P, 
lost in the meantime 20 per cent, while Manasseh gained 
40 per cent. 

The appearance of Joseph in the Blessing of Jacob, 
with no mention of his sons, who according to J had 
been adopted as Jacob’s own, and were therefore entitled 
on this important occasion to like consideration with 
the others, points to a traditional echo of tiie early 
days in the land when Ephraim and Manasseh were 
still united. In the Song of Deborah (Jg 5) it is the 
‘family’ Machir, the firstborn (Jos 17*), the only 
(Gn 50®) son of Manasseh, that is mentioned, not a 
Manasseh tribe. From 2 S (cf. art. Benjamin) it 
is plain that Shimei still regarded himself as of the 
house of Joseph; and, despite the traditional indica- 
tions of a late formation of Benjamin (wh. see), the 
complete political separation of Manas.sch from Ephraim 
appears to have been still later. At all events, Jeroboam 
the Ephraimite, who afterwards became the first king 
of Israel (c, b.c. 930), was appointed by Solomon suixer- 
intendent of the forced labour of the ‘ house of Joseph,’ 
not of Ephraim alone. Ephraim, Machir, and Benjamin 
were apparently closely related, and in early times 
formed a group of clans known a.s ‘Joseph.’ There 
are no decisive details determining the time when they 
became definitely separated. Nor are there any 
reliable memories of the way in which Ephraim came 
into possession of the best and central portion of the 
land. 

The traditions in the Book of Joshua are notably 
uninformlng. Canaanites remained in the territory 
until a late date, as is seen from Jg 1” and the history 
of Shechem (ch. 8 f.). Ephraim was the strongest of 
the tribes and foremost in leadership, but was com- 
pelled to yield the hegemony to David. From that 
time onwards the history is no longer tribal but national 
history. Eli, priest of Shiloh and judge of Israel, 
Samuel, and Jeroboam i. were among its great men. 
Shechem, Tlrzah, and Samaria, the capitals of the 
North, were within its boundaries; and it was at Shiloh 
that Joshua is said to have divided the land by lot. 
See also Tribes of Israel. James A. Craio. 

EPHRAIM. — 1. A place near Baal-hazor (2 S 13®) 
It may be identical with the Ephraim which the Ono- 
masticon places 20 Roman miles N. of Jerusalem, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of SinfU and el-Lubban, If 
Baal-haror be represented, as seems probable, by Tell 
^Aallr, the city by relation to which such a prominent 
feature of the landscape was indicated must have been 
of some importance. It probably gave its name in 
later times to the district of Samaria called Aphasrema 
(1 Mac 11®, Jos. Am. xiii. iv, 9). The site Is at present 
unknown. 2. A city ‘near the wilderness,’ to which 
Jesus retired after the raising of Lazarus (Jn 11®). 
‘The wlldemess’ Is in Arab, el-barriyeh, i.e., the un- 
cultivated land, much of It affording exc.ellent pasture, 
on the uplands to the N.W. of Jerusalem. The Ono- 
masticon mentions an ‘Efraim* 5 Roman miles E. of 
Bethel. Thia may be the modem etrTaiyibeh, about 4 


miles N.E. of Beiiln, with ancient cisterns and rock- 
hewn tombs which betoken a place of importance in old 
times. See also Ephron, 4. 

The Forest of Ephraim (Heb. ya'ar Ephraim) was 
probably not a forest in our sense of the term, but a 
stretch of rough country such as the Arabs still call 
wa*r, abounding in rocks and thickets of brushwood. 
The district is not identified, but it must have been 
E. of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood of Mahanaim. 
It was the scene of Absalom’s defeat and death (2 S 
18®® ). The origin of the name cannot now be dis- 
covered. Mount Ephraim, Heb. har Ephraim, Is the 
name given to that part of the central range of Western 
Palestine occupied by Epiirairn, corresponding in part 
to tile modern Jebd Nablus — the district under the 
governor of Ndblus. Having regard to Oriental usage, 
it setims a mistake to tr. with IIV ‘the hill country 
of Ephraim.’ Jebel el-Quds dot>s not mean ‘the hill 
country of Jerusalem,’ but that part of ‘the mountain’ 
which is subject to the city. We prefer to retain, with 
AV, ‘Mount Ephraim.’ W. Ewing. 

EPHRATH, EPHRATHAH. — See Bethlehem, and 
Caleb-epiirathah. 

EPHRATHITE. — 1. A native of Bethlehem (Ku 1»). 
2. An Ephraimite (Jg 12^ 1 S 1‘, 1 K 11“). 

EPHROK. — 1. The Hittite from whom Abraham pur- 
chased the field or plot of ground in w hich was the* cave of 
Machpelah (Gn 23). The purcha.st* is dp.scrihed with great 
particularity; and the tran.sactions between Ephron and 
Abraham are conduct»*d with an elaborate courtesy char- 
acteristic of Oriental proceedings. Ephron received 400 
shekels’ weight of silver (23**): coined money appajently 
did not exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with otherinstances(Gn 33*", 1 K HPO, Ephron seems 
to have made a good bargain. 2. A mountain district, 
I'ontaining cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim (Jos 15"). Tiie ridge 
W. of Bethlehem seems intended. 3. A strong fortress 
in the W. part of Bashon between Ashteroth- 
kaniairn and Bethshean (1 Mac S'*®® . 2 Mac 12”). 
The .site is unknown. 4. In 2 Ch 13‘* RV reads 
Ephron for AV Ephrain. Tiie place refesrred to is 
probably the Ephraim of Jn li®. See Ephraim (city), 
No. 2. 

EPICUREAKS. — St. Paul s vi.slt to Athens (Ac 17*® ®) 
led to an encounter with ' cerlain of the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers,’ representatives of the two leading 
schools of philosophy of that time. 

Epicureanism took its name from its founder Epicurus, 
who was born in tiie island of Samos in the year n.c. 341. 
In n.c. 307 he settled in Athens, w here lie dietlln n.c. 270 
A man of blameles.s life and of a most amiable character, 
Epicurus gathered around him. in the garden which he 
had purchased at Athens, a brotherho<xl of attached 
followers, who came to be known as Epicureans, or ' the 
philosophers of tiie Garden. His aim was a practical one. 
He regardtj^l pleasure as the aixsolute good. Epicurus, 
however, did not re.strict pleasure as the earlier Cyrenaic 
school liad done, to immediate, bodily pleasures*. What- 
ever may have been the practical outcome of the 
system, Epicurus and his more worthy followers must 
l)e. acquitted of the charge of sensuality. What Epicurus 
advocated and aimed at wa.s the. happine.ss of a tranquil 
life as free from pain as possible, undisturbed by socdal 
conventions or i>olitlcal excitement or superstitious 
fears. 

To deliver men from ‘the fear of the gods’ was the 
chief endeavour and. according to his famous follower the 
Roman poet Lucretius, the crowning service of Epicurus. 
Tlius it may be said that, at one point at lea.st, the paths 
of the Christian Apostle and the Epkiurean philosopher 
touched each other. Epicurus sought to achieve his end 
by showing that in the physical organization of the 
world there is no room for the interference of such beings 
as the gods of the popular theology. There is nothing 
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which is not material, and the primal condition of matter 
is that of atoms which falling in empty space with an 
inherent tendency to swerve slightly from the perpen- 
dicular, come into contact with each other, and form 
the world as it appears to the senses. All is material and 
mechanical. The gods — and Epicurus does not deny the 
existence of gods — have no part or lot in the affairs of 
men. They are relegated to a realm of their own in the 
spaces between the worlds. Further, since the test of 
life is feeling, death, in which there is no feeling, cannot 
mean anything at all, and is not a thing to be feared 
either in prospect or in fact. 

The total effect of Epicureanism is negative. Its 
wide-spread and powerful influence must be accounted 
for by the iHjrsonal charm of its founder, and by the 
conditions of the age in which it app«^ared and flourished. 
It takes its place a.s one of the negative but widening 
Influences, leading ui) to ‘the fulness of time’ which saw 
the birth of Christianity. W. M. Macdonald. 

EPILEPSY. — See Medicine. 

EPIPHI (2 Mac 6”). —See Time. 

ER. — 1. The eldest son of Judah by his Canaanitish 
wife, the daughter of Shua. For wickedness, the nature 
of which is not described. ' slew him’ (Gn 
Nu26‘®). 2. A son of iShelah the son of Judah (1 Ch 42»). 
3. An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 

ERAN. — Grandson of Ephraim (Nu 26“ P). Patro- 
nymic. Eranites, ih. 

ERASTUS.— The name occurs thrice in NT among 
the Pauline company. An Erastus sends greetings In 
Ho 162^, and is called ‘the treasurer (AV ‘chamberlain’) 
of the city’ (Corinth). The Era.stu8 who was sent by 
St. Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia (Ac 19-), and who 
later remained in Corinth (2 Ti 4^“), is perhaps the same. 

A. J. Maclean, 

EREGH. — Named .second in the list of Nimrod’s cities 
(Gn 10‘°) the very ancient Babylonian city of Arku, 
or Uruk, regarded as exceptionally sacred and beautiful. 
Its ruins at Warka lie half-way between Hillah and Korna, 
on the left bank of tlie Euphrate.s, and W. of the Nile 
Canal. The people of Erech are called Archevitos in 
Ejsr 4». C. H. W. Johns. 

ERI. — Son of Gad, Gn 46‘* (Nu 26'*, P). Patronymic 
Erites, it), 

ESAIAS . —The familiar A V spelli ng of Isaiah in Apocr. 
and NT; it is retained by RV only in 2 Es 2'*. 

ESARHADDON, son and .successor of Sennacherib 
(2 K 19*^, Is 37^*), reigned over Assyria n.r. 682-669. 
He practically re-founded Babylon, which Sennacherib 
had destroyed, and was a great restorer of temples. 
He was also a great conqueror, making three expedi- 
tions to Egypt, an<l finally conquered the whole North, 
garrisoning the chief cities and appointing vassal kings. 
He subdued all Syria, and received tribute from Manasseh, 
and Ezr 4’ mentions his colonization of Samaria, He 
ruled over Babylonia as well as Assyria, which explains 
the statement of 2 Ch 33' that Manasseh was carried 
captive there. C. H. W. Johns. 

ESAU.— 1. The name is best explained as meaning 
’tawny’ or ‘shaggy’ (Gn 25“); Edom or ‘ruddy’ was 
sometimes substituted for it (v.»o), and Esau is repre- 
sented as the progenitor of the Edomites (36®- <3, Jer 49® •, 
Ob»). He displaced the Horiles from the hilly land 
of Seir, and settled there with his followers (Gn 32* 36", 
Dt 2‘5). His career is sketched briefly but finely by 
weaving incidents collected from two sources (J and E; 
in the early part, chiefly the former), whilst the Priestly 
writer is supposeii to have contributed a few particulars 
(Gn 28® 36). The standing feature of Esau’s 

history Is rivalry with Jacob, which is represented as 
•ven preceding the birth of the twins (Gn 26**, Hos 12"). 
The facts may be collected into four groups. The sale 
of the birthnght (Gn 26*® ) carried with it the loss of 
precedence after the father's death (27">), and probably 


loss of the domestic priesthood (Nu 3'" '*), and of the 
double portion of the patrimony (Dt 21'G. For this 
act the NT calls Esau ' profane’ (He 12‘«), thus revealing 
the secret of his character; the word (Gr. hebSlos) suggests 
the quality of a man to whom nothing is sacred, whose 
heart and thought range over only what is material 
and sensibly present. To propitiate his parents, Esau 
sought a wife of his own kin (Gn 28«- ®), though 
already married to two Hittite women (263^- “). His 
father’s proposed blessing was diverted by Jacob’s 
artifice; and. doomed to live by war and the chase (27<o), 
Esau resolved to recover his lost honours by killing his 
brother. Twenty years later the brothers were recon- 
ciled (33'); after which Esau made Seir his principal 
abode, and on the death of Isaac settled there perma- 
nently (352® 366 , Dt 2' ", Jos 24'). 

By a few writers Esau has been regarded as a mythical 
peraonage, the personification of the roughness of Iduraiea. 
It is at least as likely that a man of Esau’s character and 
habits would himself choose to live in a country of such a 
kind (Mai 1®); and mere legends about the brothers, as the 
early Targums are a witness, would not have made Esau 
the more attractive man, and the venerated Jacob, in com- 
parison, timid, tricky, and full of deceits. Against the hi.s- 
toricity of the record there is really no substantial evidence. 

2. The head of one of the families of Nethinim, or 
Temple servants, who accompanied Nehemiah to Jeru- 
salem (1 Es 52 ®); see Ziha. R. W. Mosb. 

ESCHATOLOGY is that department of theology 
which is concerned with the ‘last things,’ that is, with 
the state of individuals after death, and with the course 
of human history when the prestmt order of things has 
been brought to a clo.9e. It includes such matters as 
the consummation of the age, the day of judgment, 
the S€icond coming of Christ, the resurrection, the mil- 
lennium, and the fixing of the conditions of eternity. 

1, Eschatology of the OT. — In the OT the future life 
is not greatly emphasized. In fact, so silent is the 
Hebrew literature on the subject, that some have held 
that personal immortality was not included among the 
beliefs of the Hebn'.ws. Such an opinion, however, is 
hardly ba.sed on all the fact.s at our disposal. It is true 
that future rewards and punishments after death do 
not play any particular r61e in either the codes or the 
prophetic thought. Punishment was generally con- 
sidered as being meted out in the present age in the 
shape of loss or mi.sfortune or .sickness, wdiile righteous- 
ness was expected to bring the corresponding temporal 
blessings. At the .same time, however, it is to be borne 
in mind that the Hebrews, logt*ther with other Semitic 
people, had a belief in the existence of souls after death. 
Such beliefs were unquestionably the survivals of that 
primitive Animism which was the first representative 
of both psychology and a develoi>ed belief in personal 
immortality. Man was to the Hebrew a dichotomy 
composted of body and soul, or a trichotomy of body, 
soul, and spirit. In either case the body perished at 
death, and the other element, whether soul or spirit, 
went to the abode of disembodied pf^rsonalitie.s. The 
precise relation of the ‘soul’ to the ‘spirit’ was not set 
forth by the Hebrew writers, but it is likely that, os 
their empirical p.sychology developed, the spirit rather 
than the soul was regarded as surviving death. In any 
ca.se, the disembodied dead w'ere not believed to be 
immaterial, but of the nature of ghosts or shade? 
{rephaim). 

The universe \va.s so constructed that the earth lay 
between heaven above, where Jehovah was, and the great 
pit or cavern beneath, Sheol, to which the shades of the 
dead departed. The Hebrew Scriptures do not give 
us any considerable material for elaborating a theory 
as to life in Sheol, but from the warnings against necro- 
mancers, as well as from the story of Saul and the witch 
of Endor (I S 283-»8), it is clear that, alongside of the 
Jehovistic religion as found in the literature of the 
Hebrews, there was a popular belief in continued exis* 
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tence and conscious life of the spirits of men after death, until it included places for the punishment of evil spirits 
as well as in the possibility of recalling such spirits from and evil men. 

Bheol by some form of incantation. The legislation This development was accelerated by the rise of the 
against necromancy is a further testimony to the same new type of literature, the apocalypse, the beginnings 
fact <Dt 18**)* Early Hebrew thought also dealt but of which are already to be seen in Isaiah and Zechariah. 
indistinctly with the occupations and conditions of the The various influences which helped to develop this type 
dead in Sheol. Apparently they were regarded as in a of literature, with its emphasis ui>on eschatology, are 
state resembling sleep. hard to locate. The influence of the Babylonian myth- 

There is no thought of resurrection of the body in the cycles was great, but there is also to be seen the influence 
OT, the clause in Job lys# generally used to prove such a of the Greek impulse to pictorial expression. No nation 
point being more properly translated ‘apart from my ever came into close contact with Greek thought and 
flesh." The resurrection expected was not Individual, life without sharing in their incentive to {esthetic expres- 
but national. The nation, or at least its pious remnant, sion. In the case of the Hebrews this was limited by 
was to be restored. This was the grt^at evangel of the religion. The Hebrew could not make graven images, 
prophets. In the midst of this prophetic thought there but he could utilize art in literary pictures. The method 
was occasionally a reference to individual immortality, particularly suited the presentation of the Day of 
but such a belief was not utilized for the purpose of in- Jehovah, with it.s punishment of Israel’s enemies. As 
culcating right conduct. Yet the new and higlier a result we have the very exten.sive apocalyptic literature 
conception of the worth of the individual and his rela- which, beginning with the Book of Daniel, was the 
tion with Jehovah paved the way to a clearer estimate prevailing mode of expression of a sort of bastard 
of his immortality. prophecy during the tw'o centuries preceding and thecen- 

The later books of the Canon (Pss 49. 73‘«-») refer more tury following Christ. Here, however, the central motif 
frequently to immortality, both of good and of evil men. of the Day of Jehovah is greatly expanded. Rewards 
but continue to deny activity to the dead in Sheol and punishments become largely transcendental, or show 
(Job 14*^ 26«, Ps 88‘* 94‘7 115'^, Ec 9>°). and less di.s- a tendency towards transcendental representation. In 
tinctly (Is 26^*) refer to a resurrection, although with this representation we see the Day of Judgment, the 
just what content it is not possible to state. It can Jewish equivalent of the Day of Jehovah, closing one 
hardly have been much more than the emergence of era and oixuiing another. The first was the present 
shades from Sheol into the light and life of the upiw^r age, which is full of wickedness and under the control 

heavens. It would be unwarranted to say that this of Satan, and the second is the coming age, when God’s 

new life included anything like the reconstruction of Kingdom is to be supreme and all enemies of the Law 

the body, which was conceived of as having returned to are to be punished. It was these elements that were 
dust. In these passages there are possibly references embodied in the Messianic programme of Judaism, and 
to post-mortem retribution and rewards, but if so they pas.sed over into Christianity Mepmsiah). 
are exceptional. OT ethics was not concerned with The idea of individual immortality is also highly 
Immortality. developed in the apocalypses. The condition of men 

In the Hebrew period, however, there were elements after death is made a motive for right conduct In the 
which were subsequently to be utilized in the develop- present age, though this ethical use of the doctrine Is less 
ment of the eschatology of the Pharisees and of Christi- prominent than the unsystematize^l portrayal of the 
anity. Chief among these was the Day of Jehovah. various states of good and evil men. The Pharisees 

At the first this was conceiv^ed of as the day in which believed in immortality and the entrance of the souls 

Jehovah should punish the enemies of His nation Israel, of the righteous into ‘new bodies’ (Jos. Ant. xviii. i. 3), 

In the course of time, however, and with the enlarged a view that apjM'ars in the later aiKX'alypses as well 

moral horizon of prophecy, the import of this day with (Eth. Enoch 37-60, cf. 2 Mac 7'* 14<«), This body was 

Its punishments was extended to the Hebrews as well. not nece.ssarily to be physical, but like the. angels (Apoc. 
At its coming the Hebrew nation was to be given all of Baruch and 2 lisdras, though these writings un- 
sorts of political and social blessings by Jehovah, doubtedly show the influence of Christian thought), 
but certain of its members were to share in the punish- There is also a tendency to regard the resurrection as 

ment reserved for the enemies of Jehovah. Such an wholly of the spirit (Eth. Enoch 91‘» 92* 103>^ ). Sheol 

expectation as this was the natural outcome of the is sometimes treated as an Intermediate abode from 
monarchical concept of religion. Jehovah as a great which the righteous go to heaven. There is no clear 

king had given His laws to His chosen people, and expectation of either the resurrection or the annihilation 

would establish a great assize at which all men, including of the wicked. Resurrection was limited to the righteous, 
the Hebrews, would be judged. Except in the Hagiog- or sometimes to Israel. At the same time there is a 

rapha, however, the punishments and rewards of this strongly marked tendency to regard the expected 

great judgment are not elaborated, and even in Daniel Messianic kingdom which begins with the Day of Judg- 
the treatment is but rudimentary. ment a.s sur>er-mundane and temporary, and personal 

A second element of importance was the belief in the Immortality in heaven becomes the highest good. It 
rehabilitation of the Hebrew nation, i.e. in o national should be remembered, however, that each writer has 
resurrection. This carried within it the germs of many his own r>eculiar beliefs, and that there was no authori- 
of the eschatological expectations of later days. In fact, tative eschatological dogma among the Jews. The 
without the prophetic insistence upon the distinction Sadducees disbelieved in any immortality whatsoever 
between the period of national suffering and that of 3. Eschatology of the NT. — This is the development 
national glory, it is hard to see how the later doctrine of the eschatology of Judaism, modified by the fact of 

of the ‘two ages,’ mentioned below, could have gained Jesus’ resurrection. 

its importance. (a) In the teaching of Jesus we find eschatology 

2. Eschatologyof Judaism.— Anew period is to be seen prominently represented. The Kingdom of Ood, as He 

in the OT Apocrypha and the pseudepi graphic apoca- conceived of it, is formally eschatological. Its members 

iypses of Judaism. Doubtless much of this new phase were being gathered by Jesus, but it was to come suddenly 

in the development of the thought was due to the in- with the return of the Christ, and would be ushered In by 

iuence of the Captivity. The Jews came under the a general judgment. Jesus, however, does not elaborate 
influence of the great Babylonian myth-cycles, in which the idea of the Kingdom in itself, but rather makes it a 

the struggle between right and wrong was expressed as point of contact with the Jews for His exposition of 

one between God and various supernatural enemies eternal life, — that is to say, the life that characterizes 
such as dragons and giants. To this period must be the coming age and may be begun in the present evil 
attributed also the development of the idea of Sheol, age. The supreme good in Jesus’ teaching Is this 
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eternal life which characterizes membership in the 
Kingdom. Nothing but a highly subjective criticism 
can eliminate from His teaching this eschatological 
element, which appears as strongly in the Fourth Gospel 
as in the Synoptic writings, and furnishes material for 
the appeal of His Apostles. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the eschatology of Jesus, once it is viewed from 
His own point of view, carries with it no crude theory of 
rewards and punishments, but rather serves as a vehicle 
for expressing His fundamental moral and religious 
concepts. To all intents and purposes it is in form and 
vocabulary like that of current Judaism. It includes 
the two ages, the non-physical resurrection of the dead, 
the Judgment with its sentences, and the establishment 
of eternal states. 

(b) In the teaching of primitive Christians eschatology 
is a ruling concept, and is thoroughly embedded in the 
Messianic evangel. Our lack of literary sources, however, 
forbids any detailed presentation of the content of 
their expectation beyond a reference to the central 
position given to the coming day of the Christ's Judg- 
ment. 

(c) Eschatology was also a controlling element in the 
teaching of St. Paul. Under its influence the Apostle 
held himself aloof from social reform and revolution. In 
his opinion Christians were living in the ‘last days' 
of the present evil age. The Christ was soon to appear 
to establish His Judgment, and to usher in the new 
period when the wicked were to suffer and the righteous 
were to share in the joys of the resurrection and the 
Messianic Kingdom. Eschatology alone forms the 
proper point of approach to the Pauline doctrines of 
justification and salvation, as well as his teachings as to 
the resurrection. But here again eschatology, though a 
controlling factor in the Apostle’s thought, was, as in the 
ca.se of Jesus, a medium for the ex(>osition of a genuine 
spiritual life, which did not rise and fall with any par- 
ticular forecast as to the future. The elements of the 
Pauline eschatology are those of Judaism, but corrected 
and to a considerable extent given distinctiveness by 
his knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus. He gives 
no apocalyptic description of the coming age beyond 
his leaching as to the hotly of the resurrection, which is 
doubtless based upon his belief as to that of the risen 
Jesus. His description of the Judgment is couched in 
the conventional language of Pharisaic eschatology; 
but, basing his teaching ui»on ‘the word of the Lord' 
(I Th 4»‘), he develops the doctrine that the Judgment 
extends both over the living, who are to be caught up 
into the air, and also over the dead. His teaching is 
lacking in the si)eciflc elements of the apocalypses, and 
there is no reference to the establishment of a millen- 
nium. Opinions differ as to whether St. Paul held that 
the believer received the resurrection body at death or 
at the Parousla of Christ. On the whole the former 
view seems possibly more in accord with his general 
position as to the work of the Spirit in the believer. 
The appearance (Parousia) of the Christ to inaugurate 
the new era St. Paul believed to be close at hand 
(1 Th 4 ‘ 6 . 17). but that it would be preceded by the 
appearance of an Antichrist (2 Th ). The doctrine 
of the Antichrist, however, does not play any large rdle 
In Paullnism. While St. Paul’s point of view is eschato- 
logical, his fundamental thought is really the new life of 
the believer, through the Spirit, which is made possible 
by the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. With St. 
Paul, as with Jesus, this new life with its God-like love 
and its certainty of still larger self-realization through 
the resurrection is the supreme good. 

(d) The tendencies of later canonical thought are 
obviously eschatological. The Johannine Apocalypse 
discloses a complete eschatological programme. In the 
latter work we see all the elements of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic eschatology utilized in the Interest of Christian 
faith. The two ages, the Judgment and the Resurrec- 
tton, and the final conquest of God are distinctively 


described, and the programme of the future is elaborated 
by the addition of the promise of a first resurrection of 
the saints; by a millennium (probably derived from 
Judaism; cf. Slav. Enoch 32. 33) in which Satan is 
bound; by a great period of conflict in which Satan and 
his hosts are finally defeated and cast into the lake of 
fire: and by a general resurrection including the wicked 
for the purimse of judgment. It is not clear that in this 
general resurrection there is intended anything more 
than the summoning of souls from Sheol, for a distinction 
should probably be made between the resurrection 
and the giving of the body of the resurrection. This 
resurrection of the wicked seems Inconsistent with the 
general doctrine of the Pauline literature (cf. 1 Co 15), 
but appears in 8t. Paul’s address before Felix (Ac 24>*), 
and in a single Johannine formula (Jn 5*»). The doctrine 
of the ‘sleep of the dead' finds no justification in the 
Apocalypse or the NT as a whole. 

4. Eschatology andModemTheology The history of 
Christian theology until within the last few years has been 
dominated by eschatological concepts, and, though not 
in the sense alleged by its detractors, has been other- 
woridly. The rewards and punishnumts of immortality 
have been utilized as motives for morality. This 
tendency has always met with severe criticism at the 
hands of philosophy, and of late years has to a consider- 
able extent been minimized or neglected by theologians. 
The doctrine of the eternity of punishment has been 
denied in the interest of so-called second or continued 
probation, restorationisra, and conditional immortality. 
The tendency, however, has resulted in a disposition to 
reduce Christian theology to general morality based upon 
religion, and has been to a large extent buttressed by 
that scepticism or agnosticism regarding individual 
immortality which marks modern thought. Such a 
situation has proved injurious to the spread of Chris- 
tianity as more than a general ethical or religious .system, 
and it is to be hoped that the new interest which is now 
felt in the historical study of the NT will reinstate 
eschatology in its true place. 

Such a reinstatement will include two fundamental 
doctrines: (1) that of individual immortality as a new 
phase in the great process of development of the In- 
dividtial which is to be observed in life and guaranteed 
by the resurrection of Jesus. Distinctions can easily b« 
drawn between the figurative media of NT thought and 
the great reality of eternal life taught and exemplified 
by Jesus. (2) The doctrine of a ‘ Kingdom of God.' 
This expectation, since it involves the elements of a 
loving personality like that of a God of love, involves 
a belief in a new humanity that will live a genuinely 
social life on the earth, although the conditions of such a 
life must be left undefined. In a word, therefore, the 
modern equivalent of Jewish eschatologj^ for practical 
purposes is that of personal (though truly social) im- 
mortality and a completion of the development of 
society. Utterly to ignore the essential elements 
of NT eschatologj’^ is in so far to re-establish the non- 
Christian concept of material goods as a supreme motive, 
and to destroy all confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of social righteousness. Shailkk Mathews. 

ESCHEW. — In the older Eng. versions of the Bible 
‘eschew’ is common. In AV it occurs only in Job U * 2* 
of Job him.self, as U ‘one that feared God, and eschewed 
evil,' and in 1 P 3“ ‘Let him eschew evil, and do good.* 
The meaning is ‘ turn away from' (as RV at 1 P 3“ and 
Amer. RV everywhere). 

ESDRAELpN. — The Greek name for Merj Ibn 'Amr, 
the great plain north of the range of Carmel. It is 
triangular in shape, the angles being defined by Tell el~ 
Kassis in the N.W., Jenin in the S.E., and Tabor in 
the N.E. The dimensions of the area are about 20 miles 
N.W. to S.E„ 14 miles N.E. to S.W. It affords a 
passage into the mountainous interior of Palestine, 
from the sea-coast at the harbours of the Bay of 'Acca, 
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£t is drained by the Kishon, and is, over nearly all its 
area, remarkably fertile. It was allotted to the tribe 
of Issachar, 

Esdraelon has been the great battlefield of Palestine. 
Here Deborah and Barak routed the hosts of Jabln 
and Sisera (Jg 4), and here Gideon defeated the Midi- 
inites (7). Saul here fought his last battle with the 
Philistines (1 S 28-31). Josiah here attacked Pharaoh- 
necho on his way to Mesopotamia and was slain (2 K 
233“). It is the scene of the encampment of Holofernes 
(Jth 7*), in connexion with which appears the name by 
which the valley is generally known: it is a Greek 
corruption of Jezreel. Here Saladin encamped in 1186; 
and, finally, here Napoleon encountered and defeated 
an army of Arabs in 1799. It is chosen by the Apoca- 
lyptic writer (Rev 16'* ‘“I as the fitting scene for the 
final battle between the good and evil forces of the 
world. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

ESDRAS. — See Apocrypha, and Apoc. Literature. 

ESDRIS. — Mentioned only 2 Mac 12*. The text is 
probably corrupt, AV has Gorgias, and this is likely 
enough to be correct. 

ESEK (‘contention,’ Gn 26*“). — A well dug by Isaac 
In the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. The site is 
unknown. 

ES£REBIAS(AV Esebrias),! EsS^. See Sherebiah. 

ESHAN (Jos 15^2). —A town of Judah in the Hebron 
mountains, noticed with Arab and Dumah. The site is 
doubtful. 

ESHBAAL.— See Ishbosheth. 

ESHBAN.— An Edomite chief (Gn 36“, 1 Ch H>). 

ESHCOL. — 1. The brother of Mamre and Aner, the 
Amorite confederates of Abraham, w'ho assisted the 
patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of Chedorlaoincr’s 
forces (Gn H'*- **). He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron (Gn 13'*); and possibly gave hi.s name to the 
Valley of Eshcol, which lay a little to the N. of Hebron 
(Nu 13*3). 2. A wady, with vineyards and pome- 

granates, apparently near Hebron (Nu 13** ** 32®, 
Dt 1**). Enhcol is usually rendered ‘bunch of grapes.' 
The name has not been recovered. 

ESHEK. — A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8*®). 

ESHTAOL. — A lowland city of Judah (Jos 15”) on 
the borders of Dan (19*'), near w'hich 8am.son began to 
feel ‘the spirit of the Lord’ (Jg 13*“), and was buried 
(16*'); the home of some of the Danites who attacked 
I-Aish (18*- “). It is supposed to be the same as EshuUi, 
near ‘A m esh-Shems (Beth-shemeKsh). The Eshtaolites 
are enumerated among the Calebites (1 Ch 2^*). 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ESHTEMOA. — In the tribe of Judah (Jos 15*“ — here 
called Eshtemoh), a Levitical city In the district of 
Hebron (21'*), to which David sent a share of the 
spoil of the Philistines (1 8 30*®). The name as es- 
Sernu'a survives about 8 miles 8. of Hebron; extensive 
remains of antiquity are here to be seen. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

ESHTON.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4"- «). 

ESLl. — An ancestor of Jcfsus (Lk 3®). 

ESSEHES.— -To the student of NT times the Essenes 
present a problem of extreme difficulty. The very 
existence of a monastic order within the pale of Judaism 
is an extraordinary phenomenon. In India such things 
would have been a matter of course. But the deep 
racial consciousness and the tenacious national will of 
the Jews make it hard to account for. When, approach- 
ing the subject in this mood, the student straightway 
finds as features of the order the habit of worshipping 
towards the sun and the refusal to share in the public 
services of the Temple, he is tempted to explain Essenism 
6y foreign Influences. Yet the Essenes were Jews in 
good standing. Tbey were inside, not outside, the 


pale of strictest Judaism. Hence they give the student 
a problem as interesting as it is difficult. 

No small part of the difficulty is due to the character 
of our witnesses. Essenism was the first form of organized 
monasticism in the Mediterranean world. The Greeks 
who followed Alexander to India marvelled at the 
Ascetics or Gymnosophlsts. But not until Essenism 
took shape did the men of the Mediterranean world see 
monasticism at close quarters. Wonderment and the 
children of wonderment — fancy and legend — soon set 
to work on the facts, colouring and distorting them. 
One of our sources, Pliny {Nat. Hist. v. 17), is in part 
the product of the imagination. Another, Philo (Quod 
omnis probus libei\ 12f., and in Euseb. Presp. Ev. viii. 
ii. 1), writes in the mood of the preacher to whom facts 
have no value except as texts for sermons. And even 
Josephus {Ant. xiii. v. 9, xv. x. 4, 6, xviii. i. 2, 6; 
Vita, c. 2; BJ ii. viii, 2-13), ouf best source, is at 
times under suspicion. But a rough outline of the main 
facts is discernible. 

The foundations of Essenism were laid in the half- 
century preceding the Maccaba‘an War, The high 
priesthood was di.sintegrating. In part this w’as due 
to the fact that the loose-jointed Persian Empire had 
been succeeded by the more coluTent kingdom of the 
Seleucidae. With this closer political order, which made 
Jewish autonomy more difficult of attainment, went 
the appealing and compelling forces of Hellenism, both 
as a mode of life and as a reasoned view of the world. 
The combined pressure of the political, the social, and 
the intellectual elements of the Greek over-lordslilp 
went far towards disorganizing and demoralizing the 
ruling cla.ss in Jerusalem. 

But a deei>er cause was at work, the genius of Judaism 
itself (see Phariskeh). When the Hebrew monarchy 
fell, the political principle lost control. To popularize 
monotheism, to build up the GT Canon, organize and 
hold together the widely separated part.s of the Jewish 
race— this work called for a new- form of social order 
which mixed the ecclesiastical with the political. The 
man whom the times required in order to carry this 
work through was not the priest, but the Bible scholar. 
And he was necessarily an inlen.se separatist. Taking 
Ezra’s words, 'Separate younselves from the people of 
the land’ (Ezr 10") as the keynote of life, his aim was 
to free God’s people from all taint of healheni.sin. In 
the critical period of fifty years preceding the War this 
class of men was coming more and more into promi- 
nence. They stood on the Torali as their platform; the 
Law of Mo.ses was both their patrimony and their obliga- 
tion. In them the genius of Judaism was beginning 
to sound the rally against both the good and the evil 
of Hellenism, against it.s illumining culture as well as 
against the corroding Gra‘CO- Syrian morality. The 
priestly aristocracy of Palestine being in clow touch 
with Hellenism, It naturally resulted that the high 
priesthood, and the Temple which was in.wparable 
from the high priesthood, suffered a fall in sacramental 
value. 

Into this situation came the life-anrl-death struggle 
against the attempt of Antiochus to Hellenize Judaism. 
In the life of a modern nation a great war has large 
results. Far greater were the effects of the Maccabtean 
War upon a small nation. It was a suprt-me point of 
precipitation wherein the genius of Judaism reached 
clear self-knowledge and definition. The Essenes 
appear as a party shortly after the war. It is not 
necessary to suppose that at the outset they were a 
monastic order. It Is more likeJy that they at first 
took form as small groups or brotherhoods of men 
intent on holiness, according to the Jewish model. This 
meant a kind of holiness that put an immense emphasis 
on Levitical precision. To keep the Torah in its smallest 
details was part and parcel of the very essence of 
morality. The groups of men who devoted themselves 
to the realization of that ideal started with a bias against 
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the Temple as a place made unclean by the heathenism 
of the priests. This bias was strengthened through 
the assumption of the high priesthood by the Hasmoneean 
house, an event which still further discounted the 
sacramental value of the Temple services. So these 
men, knit into closely coherent groups, mainly in Jiidflea, 
found the satisfactions of life in deepening fellowship, 
and an ever more intense devotion to the idt'al of Levitical 
perfection. In course of time, as the logic of life carried 
them forward into positions of which they had not at 
first dreamed, the groups became nmre and more closely 
knit, and at the same time more fundamentally sepa- 
ratistic regarding the common life of the Jews. So w-e 
find, possibly late in the 1st cent, n.r., the main group 
of Essenes colonizing near the Dead Sea, and constituting 
a true monastic order. 

The stricter Es.senes abjured private property and 
marriage in order to secure entire attention to the 
Torah. The Levitical laws of holiness were observed 
with great zeal. An Essene of the higher class became 
unclean if a fellow-Essene of lower degree so much as 
touched his garment. They held the name of Mo.ses 
next in honour to the name of God. And their Sabba- 
tarianism went to such lengths that the bowels must 
not perform their wonted functions on the Seventh 
Day. 

At the same time, there are reasons for thinking 
that foreign influences had a hand in their constitution. 
They worshipped towards the sun, not towards the 
Temple. This may have been due to the influence of 
Paraism. 7'heir do(!trine of immortality was Hellenic, 
not Pharisaic. Foreign influences in this period are 
quite possible, for it was not until the wars with 
Home imposed on Judaism a hard-and-fast form that 
the doors were locked and bolted. Yet, when all is 
said, the foreign influence gave nothing more than small 
change to Essenism. Its innermost nature and its 
deepest motive were thoroughly Jewish. 

U is probable tlial John the I3aptist was affected by 
Essenism. It is possible that our Lord and the Apostolic 
Church may have been influenced to a certain extent. 
But influence of a primary sort is out of the question. 
The irnpa.ssioned yet sane moral enthn.siasm of early 
Christianity was too strong in its own kind to be deeply 
touched by a spirit so unlike its ovrn. 

Henry S. N.v»h. 

ESTATE. — ‘State’ and ‘estate’ occur in AV almost 
an equal number of times, and with the .same meaning, 
Cf. Col 47 ‘All my state shall Tychicus declare unto 
you,’ with the next verse, ‘that he might know your 
estate.* In Ac 22<‘ 'all the estate of the elders’ (Gr. ‘all 
the presbytery’) means all the members of the San- 
hedrin. The pL occurs in the Pref. to AV, and in 
Ezk 36“ ‘ I will settle you after your old estates,’ 
t.e. according to your former po.sition in life. The 
heading of Ps 37 is ‘ David persuadeth to patience and 
confidence in God, by the different e.state of the godly 
and the wicked.’ 

ESTHER (‘star’). —The Jewish name, of which this 
Is the Persian (or Babylonian) form, is Hadassah (cf. 
Est 2D, which means ‘myrtle.’ She was the daughter 
of Abihail, of the tribe of Benjamin, and was brought 
up, an orphan, in the house of her cousin Mordecai, in 
Shushan. Owing to her beauty she became an inmate 
of the king’s palace, and on Vashti the queen being 
disgraced, Esther was chosen by Xerxes, the Persian 
king, to succeed her. The combined wisdom of Mordecai 
and courage of Esther became the means of doing a 
great service to the very large number of Jews living 
under Persian rule; for, owing to the craft and hatred 
of Haman, the chief court favourite, the Jews were in 
danger of being massacred en bloc; but Esther, insti- 
gated by Mordecai, revealed her Jewish nationality to 
the king, who realized thereby that she was in 
danger of losing her life, owing to the royal decree. 


obtained by Haman, to the effect that all those of Jewish 
nationality in the king’s dominions were to be put to 
death. Esther’s action brought about an entire re- 
versal of the decree. Haman was put to death, and 
Mordecai was honoured by the king, while Esther’s 
position was still further strengthened; the Jews were 
permitted to take revenge on those who had sought 
their destruction. Mordecai and Esther put forth two 
decrees: first, that the 14th and 15th days of the month 
Adar were to be kept annually as ‘days of feasting and 
gladness, and of sending portions one to another, and 
gifts to the poor' (Est 9^); and, second, that a day 
of mourning and fasting should be observed in memory 
of the sorrow which the king’s first decree had occasioned 
to the Jewish people {9‘^^-^, cf. 4^-*). 

The attempt to identify Esther with Amestris, who, 
according to Herodotus, was one of the wives of Xerxes, 
has been made more than once in the past; but it 
is now universally recognized that thi.s identification 
will not bear examination. All that is knowm of Amestris 
— her heathen practices, and the fact that her father, a 
Persian general named Otanes, is specifically mentioned 
by Herodotus — proves that she cannot possibly have 
been a Jewess; besides which, the two names are 
fundamentally distinct. As to whether Esther was 
really a historical personage, see the next article. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF.— 1. Place in the Canon.— The 

Book of Esther belongs to the second group of the third 
division of the Hebrew Canon — the Kethubim, or 
‘Writings’ — a group which comprises the MegUlolh, or 
‘Rolls,’ of which there are five, — Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lam., Eccles., Esther. It was not without much dis- 
emssion that Esther was admitted into the Canon, for 
its right to be there was disputed both by the Jewish 
authorities and by the early Christian Church. As 
late as the 2nd cent. a.d. the greatest Jewish teacher of 
his day. Rabbi Jehudah, said, ‘The Book of Esther 
deflleth not the hands’ {the expression ‘to defile the 
hands’ is the teclinical Jewish way of saying that a 
book is canonical; it means that the holiness of the 
sacred object referred to produces by contact witli it a 
.state of lycvitical imi)urityj. In some of the earlier 
lists of the Biblical books in the Christian Church that 
of Esther is omitted; Athanasius (d. 373) regarded it 
as uncanonical, so too Gregory Nazianzen (d, 391); 
Jacob of Edessa (c.700) reckoms it among the apocryphal 
books. It is clear that Esther was not universally 
accepted as a book of the Bible until a late date. 

2. Date and authorship.— The language of Esther 
points unmistakably to a late date; it shows signs, 
among other things, of an attempt to assimilate itself to 
classical Hebrew; the artificiality herein betrayed 
stamps the writer as one who was more familiar with 
Aramaic than with Hebrew. Further, the Persian 
empire is spoken of as belonging to a period of history 
long since pa.si (cf. ’in those days,’ 1*); the words, 
‘There is a certain people scattered abroad and dis- 
persed among the peoples In all the provinces of thy 
kingdom’ (3*), show that the ‘Dispersion’ had already 
for long been an accomplished fact. Moreover, the 
spirit of the book points to the time when great bitterness 
and hatred had been engendered between Jew and 
Gentile. The i>robability, therefore, is that Esther 
belongs to the earlier half of the 2nd cent, b.c. Of its 
authorship we know nothing further than that the 
writer w-as a Jew who must have been in some way 
connected with Persia; the book shows him to have 
been one whose racial prejudice was much stronger 
than his religious fervour; it is extraordinary that a 
book of the Bible should never once mention the sacred 
name of God; the secular spirit which is so character- 
istic of the book must have been the main reason ol 
the disinclination to incorporate it into the Scriptures 
which has been already referred to. 

3. Oontonts, — The book purports to give the history 
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Ofhow the Jewish feast of Purim (‘ Lots*) first originated. 
Xerxes, king of the Medes and Persians, gives a great 
feast to the nobles and princes of the 127 provinces 
over which he rules; the description of the decorations 
in the palace garden on this occasion recalls the language 
of the Arabian Nights. Vashti, the queen, also gives a 
feast to her women. On the seventh day of the feast 
the king commands Vashti to appear before the princes 
in order that they may see her beauty. Upon her 
refusing to obey, the king is advised to divorce her. In 
her place, Esther, one of Vashti 's maidens, becomes 
queen. Esther is the adopted daughter of a Jew named 
Hordecai, who had been the means of saving the king 
from the hands of assassins. But Mordecal falls out 
with the court favourite, Haman, on account of his 
refusing to bow down and do reverence to the latter. 
Haman resolves to avenge himself for this insult; he 
has lots cast in order to find out which is the most 
suitable day for presenting a petition to the king; the 
day being appointed, the petition is presented and 
granted, the promised payment of ten thousand talents 
of silver into the royal treasury (Est 3®) no doubt con- 
tributing towards this. The petition was that a royal 
decree should be put forth to the effect that all Jews 
were to be killed, and their belongings treated as spoil. On 
this becoming known, there is great grief among the Jews. 
Esther, instructed by Mordecai, undertakes to interpose 
for her people before the king. She invites both the 
king and Haman to a banquet, and repeats the invita- 
tion for the next day, Haman, believing himself to be 
In favour with the royal couple, determines to gratify 
his hatred for Mordecai in a special w'ay, and prepares 
a gallows on which to hang him (5‘<), In the night 
after the first banquet, Ahasuerus, being unable to sleep, 
commands that the book of records of the chronicles 
be brought; in these he finds the account of Mordecai’s 
former service, which has never becm rewarded. Haman 
is sent for, and the king asks him what should be done 
to the man whom the king delights to honour; Haman 
thinking that it is he himself who is uppermost in the 
king's mind, describes how such a man should be 
honoured. 'The king thereupon directs that all that 
Haman has said is to be done to Mordecai. Haman 
returns in grief to his house. While taking counsel 
there with his friends, the king’s chamberlains come to 
escort him to the queen’s second banquet (6‘® ). During 
this Esther makes her petition to the king on behalf 
of her people, as well as for her own life, which is 
threatened, for the royal decree Is directed against all 
Jews and Jewesses within his domains; she also dis- 
closes Haman’s plot against Mordecai. The king, as 
the result of this, orders Haman to be hanged on the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai, the latter 
receiving the honours which had before belonged to 
Haman (ch. 7). Esther then has letters sent in all 
directions in order to avert the threatened destruction 
of her people; but the attempt is yet made by the 
enemies of the Jews to carry out Hainan's intentions. 
The Jews defend themselves with success, and a great 
feast is held on the 14th of Adar, on which the Jews 
‘rested, and made it a day of feasting and gladness,* 
Moreover, two days of feasting are appointed to be 
observed for all time; they are called Purim, because 
of the lot ipUr) which Haman cast for the destruction 
of the Jews (chs. S. 9). The book concludes with a 
further reference to the power of Ahasuerus and the 
greatness of his favourite, Mordecai (ch. 10). 

4. Historieily of the book. — There are very few 
modern scholars who are able to regard this book as 
containing history; at the most it may be said that it 
is a historical romance, i.e. that a few historical data 
have been utilized for constnicting the tale. The main 
reasons for this conclusion are, that the book is full of 
improbabilities; that it is so transparently written for 
specific purposes, namely, the glorification of the Jewish 
nation, and as a means of expressing Jewish hatred of 


and contempt for Gentiles (see also §6); that a ‘strictly 
historical interpretation of the narrative is beset with 
difficulties’; that the facts it purports to record receive 
no substantiation from such books as Chron., Ezr., Neh., 
Dan., Sirach, or Philo (cf. Hastings' DB s.v.). Besides 
this, there is the artificial way in which the book is put 
together: the method of presenting the various scenes 
in the drama is in the style of the writer of fiction, not 
in that of the historian. 

6. Purim. — The main purpose for which the book 
was written was ostensibly to explain the origin of, as 
well as to give the authority for, the continued observance 
of the Feast of Purim; though it must be confessed 
that the book does not really throw any light on the 
origin of this feast. Some scholars are in favour of a 
Persian origin, others, with perhaps greater justification, 
a Babylonian. The names of the chief characters in 
the book seem certainly to be corrupted forms of Baby- 
lonian and Elamite deities, namely. Haman Harninan, 
Mordecai «» Marduk, Esther** Ishtar; while Vashti is 
the name of an Elamite god or goddess (so Jensen). 
Thus we should have the Babylonian Marduk and 
Ishtar on the one hand, the Elamite Haman and 
Vashti, on the other. Purim may, in this case, have been, 
as Jensen suggests, a feast commemorating the victory 
of Babylonian over Elamite gods which was taken 
over and adapted by the Jew s. In this case the origin of 
the name Purim would be sought in the Babylonian 
word puru, which means a 'small round .stone, ’ i,e. a lot. 
But the connexion between the feast and its name is not 
clear; indeed, it must be confessed that the mystery 
attaching to the name Purim has not yet been un- 
ravelled. W. O. E. Oesiterley. 

ESYELUS.^l Es l««Jehiel (2 Ch SS**). 

ETAM. — An altogether obscure place name, applied 
to a rock in a cleft of which Samson took refuge (Jg 15*), 
whence he was dislodge<l by the Judahites (v.u), and 
therefore presumably in Judahile territory (cf. l Ch 4*). 
Also applied to a village in the tribe of Simeon ( I Ch 4«), 
and a town fortified by Ilehoboam (2 Ch 11«). Whether 
there are here one or two or three places, and where it 
or they were, are unanswered questions. 

R. A. S. Macalirter. 

ETHAM. — Ex 13*®, Nu 33®; the next station to 
Puccoth in the Exodus. The name is not known In 
Egyptian. It lay * in the edge of the wilderness,’ evidently 
at the E. end of the Wady Tumilal, and probably 
northward of the ‘Red S<^a,’ whether that means the 
Bitter Lakes or the Gulf of Suez. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ETHAK.— 1. ‘The Ezrahite' of 1 K 4« and Ps 89 
(title). In the first of these passages he is mentioned 
along with other contemporaries (?) of Solomon, who 
were all surpassed in wisdom by the Jewish monarch. 
In 1 Ch 2® he is said to have been a Judspan of the 
family of Zerah, which is prob. another form of Ezrah 
(hence the patronymic Ezrahite). Instead of ‘the 
Ezrahite* it has been proposed to render 'ezrQhl of 
1 K 4” ‘the native,’ i.e. the Isradite, in opposition to 
some of the other wise men named, who were foreigners. 
2. An ance.stor of Asaph (1 Ch 6**). In v,« he is 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of Temple-singers (1 Ch G** 15’*- etc.). 

ETHAKIM (1 K 8®).— See Time. 

ETHANUS. — One of the ‘swift scribes’ wljo wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14«). 

ETHBAAL (‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying his favour and 
protection). —King of the Sidonians, and father ol 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab king of Israel (1 K 16 »>k 

ETHER (Jos 15« 19*).— A town of Judah noticed 
with Libnah, apparently near the plain of Philistia, 
given to Simeon, and near Rlmmon. The site is un- 
known. 

ETHI08. — The present article will be confined to 
Biblical Ethics. As there is ao systematic presentation 
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3f the subject, all that can be done Is to gather from 
the Jewish and Christian writings the moral conceptions 
that were formed by historians, prophets, poets, apostles. 
The old history culminates in the story of the p<',rfect 
One, the Lord Jesus Christ, from whom there issued 
a life of higher order and ampler range, 

I. OT Ethics. — As the dates of many of the books 
are uncertain, special difficulty attends any endeavour 
to trace with precision the stages of moral development 
amongst the Hebrews. The existence of a moral order 
of the world is assumed; human beings are credited 
with the freedom, the intelligence, etc., which make 
morality possible. The term ‘conscience* does not 
appear till NT times, and perhaps it was then borrowed 
from the Stoics; but the thing Itself is conspicuous 
enough in the records of God’s ancient people. In 
Gn we have the two categories ‘good’ and ‘evil’; 
the former .seems to signify in 1*> ‘answering to design’ 
and in 2*** ‘conducive to well-being.’ These terms — 
applied sometimes to ends, sometime.s to means— 
probably denote ultirnates of consciousness, and so, 
like pain and pleasure, are not to be defined. Moral 
piienomeiiH pre.sent themselves, of cour.st*, in the story 
of the patriarchs; men are described as mean or chival- 
rous, truthful or false, meritorious or blameworthy, 
long before legislation — Mosaic or other— takes shape*. 

1 . In Hebrew literature the religious aspects of life are 

of vital moment, and therefore morals and worship are 
inextricably entangled. God is seen: there is desire 
to please Him; there is a shrinking from aught that 
would arouse Ills anger (Gn 20* 39»). Hence the 
imtnoral Is sinful. Allegiance is due — not to an im- 
personal law, but to a Holy Person, and duty to man 
is duty also to God. Morality is under Divine protec- 
tion: are not the tables of the Law in the Ark tlmt 
occupies llie most sacred place in Jehovah's shrine 
(Ex 40*0, i)i 1 K S®. He O'*) 7 The commandment.s, 
instead of being arbitrary, are the outflowiiigs of the 
character of God. He who enjoins righteousness and 
mercy calls men to i>OH.se.s.s attribute.s which He Himself 
prizes as His own i>eculiar glory (Ex 33‘” 34o *). 

Hosea reprc.sents the Divine love as longing for the 
respon.se of iiuman love, and Amos demands righteous- 
ness in the name of the Righteous One. Man’s goodness 
is the same in kind as the goodne.ss of God, so that both 
may be characterized by the same terms; as appears 
from a comparison of Pss 111 and 112. 

2 . The OT outlook is national rather than Indi\idual. 
The elements of the community count for little, unless 
they contribute to the common good, A man is only 
a fractional part of an organism, and he may be slain 
with the group to which he belongs, if grievous .sin can 
be brought home to any part of that group (Jos T**-*"). 
It Is Israel the people as a whole — that is called Gwl’s 
son. Prayt‘rs, sacrifices, festivals, fasts, are national 
affairs. The highest form of excellence is willingness 
to i>erish if only Israel may be sa^'ed {Ex 32*» Jg 

•*). Frequently the laws are such as only a judge 
may administer; thus the claim of ‘an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth’ (Dt 10®'), being a maxim of 
fairness to be observed by a magistrate who has to decide 
between contending parties. Is loo harsh for guidance 
outside a court of law (Mt .5** *®). When Israel sinned, 
it was punislied; when it obeyonl Goil, it prospered. 
It was not till Hebrew national life was destroyed 
that individual experience.s excited questions as to the 
equity of Providence (Job? pss 37. 73) and in regard to 
personal immortality. In the later prophets, even when 
the soul of each man is deemed to be of immense interest 
(Ezk 18), national ideals have the ascendency in thought. 
It is the nation that is to have a n*surrection (Is 25*, 
Ezk 37'-'<, Hos 13><, Zee 8« *). This ardent devotion 
to corporate well-being — a noble protest against absorp- 
tion In individual interests — is the golden thread on 
which the finest pearls of Hebrew history are strung. 

3 . The Cwenant Is always regarded as the standard 

Q 


by which conduct is to be judged. Deference to the 
Covenant is deference to God (Hos 6® 8', Am 3'-*). As 
God is always faithful, His people prosper so long as 
they observe the conditions to which their fathers gave 
solemn a.ssent (Ex 24* ®). The Decalogue, which is 
an outline of the demands made by the Covenant on 
Israel, requires in its early clauses faith, reverence, and 
service; then (Ex 20, Commandments 5 to 9) the duty 
of man to man is set forth as part of man’s duty to 
Jehovah, for Moses and all the prophets declare that 
God is pleased or displea.sed by our behaviour to one 
another. The Tenth Commandment, penetrating as 
it does to the inward life, should be taken as a reminder 
that all commandments are to be read in the spirit 
and not in the letter alone (Lv 19'® Dt 6* *, Ps 139, 
Ro 7‘D. Human obligations— details of which are 
sometimes mas.sed together as in Ex 20-23, Pss 15 and 
24 — include both moral and ceremonial requirements. 
Nothing is more common in the prophets than com- 
plaints of a disposition to neglect the former (Is 1"* , 
Jer 6*0 7*'®, Hos 6», Am 5®'® ). The requirements 
embrace a great number of particulars, and every 
dt*partment of experience is recognized. Stress is 
laid upon kindness to the physicaUv defective (Lv 19'^), 
and to the poor and to strangers (Dt 10'*- l.'i® '* 

24'®ff-, Job «, Ps 41', Is SSoff , Jer 7«®- 22», Zee 7>»® ). 
Parents and aged persons are to be reverenced (Ex 20'®, 
Dt 5'*, Lv 19**). The education of children is enjoined 
(Ex 12®*®' 13* 'S Dt 4* 6®' *«-» 11'® 31'* '* 32<*, 
Ps 78* «). In Proverbs emphasis is laid upon industry 
(6*-"), purity (7* etc.), kindness to the needy (14*') 
truthfulness (17® etc.), forethought (24*®). The claims of 
animals are not omitted (Ex 23", Lv 25®, Dl 22* * 25<, 
Ps 104"- '* 148'o, Pr 12'o, Jon 4"). Occasionally 
there are charming pictures of special charactets (the 
housewife, Pr 31; the king, 2 S 23®-<; the priest, Mai 
2*' *• ®). God’s rule over man is parallel with His rule 
over the universe, and men should feel that Gwl embraces 
all interests in His thought, for He is so great that He 
can attend equally to the stars and to human sorrows 
(Ps 19. 33. 147*'*). 

4. The sanctions of conduct are chiefly temporal 
(harvests, droughts, victories over enemies, etc,), yet, 
as they are national, self-regard is not obtrusive. More- 
over, it would be a mi.stake to suppose that no Hebrew 
minds felt the intrinsic value of morality. The legal 
spirit was not universal. The prophets were glad to 
think that God was not limiting Himself to the letter 
of the Covenant, the v'ery existence of which implied 
that Jehovah, in the greatness of His love, had chosen 
Israel to be His iH^ciiliar treasure. By grace and not 
by bare ju.stice Divine action was guided. God was 
the compassionate Redeemer (Dt 7®, Hos 11' 14*). Even 
the people’s disregard of the Law did not extinguish His 
forgiving love (Ps 25^ 103*®® , Is 63*, Jer 3>* 31* 33®® , 
Mic 7**® ). In response to this manifested generosity, 
an unmercenary spirit was begotten in Israel, so that 
God was love<i for His own sake, and His smile was 
regarded as wealth and light when poverty and darkness 
had to be endured. ‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee?’ *Oh, how I love thy law I’ are expre.ssion8 
the like of which abound in the devotional literature of 
Israel, and they evince a disinterested devotion to God 
Himself and a genuine delight in duty. To the same 
purjmrt is the remarkable appreciation of the beauty 
and splendour of wisdom recorded in Pr 8. 

n. NT Ethics. — While admitting many novel ele^ 
ments (Mt 11" 13'® ** **, Mk ‘2*» «, Jn 13w, Eph 2'*. 
He 10*®, Rev 2‘® 3'* 5®), Christianity reaffirmed the best 
portions of OT teaching (Mt 5‘®, Ro 3*'). Whatsoever 
things were valuable, Christ con.serve<l, unified, and de* 
veloi»ed. The old doctrine acquired wings, and sang a 
nobler, sweeter song (Jn 1'®). But the glad and noble 
life which Jesus came to produce could come only from 
close attention to man’s actual condition. 

1 , Accordingly, Chri.stiaii Etliics takes full account d 
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•in. The ffuilty state of human nature, together with 
the presence of temptations from within, without, and 
beneath, presents a problem far different from any 
that can be seen when it is assumed that men are good 
or only unmoral. Is our need met by lessons in the 
art of advancing from good to better? Is not the human 
will defective and rebellious? The moral ravages in 
the individual and in society call for Divine redemptive 
activities and for human penitence and faith. Though 
the sense of sin has been most conspicuous since Christ 
dwelt among men, the Hebrew consciousness had its 
moral anguish. The vocabulary of the ancient revelation 
calls at tentlon to many of the aspects of moral disorder. 
Sin is a ravenous beast, crouching ready to spring 
(Gn 47 ); a cause of wide-spreading misery (Gn 9“ 
20 », Ex 20»): is universal (Gn 6<^ 8«, 1 K 8<«, Ps 13(P 
143 ®); is folly (Prov. passim) \ a missing of the mark, 
violence, transgression, rebellion, pollution (Ps 51). 
This grave view is shared by the NT. The Lord and 
His Apostles labour to produce contrition. It is one of 
the functions of the Holy Spirit to convict the. world of 
sin (Jn 16*), It is not supposed that a good life can 
be lived unless moral evil is renounced by a penitent 
heart. The fountains of conduct are considered to 
have need of cleansing. It is always assumed that 
great difficulties beset the soul in its upward movements, 
because of its past corrupt state and its exposure to 
fierce and subtle temptations. 

2 . In harmony with the doctrine of depravity is the 

distinctness with which individuality is recognized. 
Sin is possible only to a person. Ability to sin is a 
mark of that high rank in nature denoted by ‘person- 
ality.’ Christianity has respect to a man’.s separate- 
ness. It sees a nature ringed round with barriers 
that other beings cannot pa.ss, capacities for great 
and varied wickednesses and excellences, a world among 
other worlds, and not a mere wave upon the sea. A 
human being is in himself an end, and God loves us one 
by one. Jesu.s a.sserted the immense value of the 
indi\'iduai. The Shepherd cares for the one lost sheep 
(Lk 15^ -D* and has names for all the members of the 
flock (Jn 10‘M. The Physician, who (it is conceivable) 
could have healed crowds by some general word, lays 
His beneficent hands upon each sufferer (Lk 4*o). Re- 
move from the Gospel.s and the Acts the stories of 
private ministrations, and what gaps are made (Jn 1**^ 

3. 4, Ac 16, etc.). Taking the individual os the 
unit, and working from him as a centre, the NT Ethic 
declines to consider his deeds alone (Mt 6, Ro 2®*- ®®). 
Actions are looked at on their inner side (Mt 5®^ ® »* 

01. <, 6. IS 12W. 36 23* ^ 1 , Mk 7*-«- Lk 16‘* 18‘o-‘L 

Jn 4»^ ). This is a prolongation of ideas present to the 
best minds prior to the Advent (IS 16L Ps 7® 24*- < 61*® 
1392 . 3 . *3, jer 17»« 31«). 

3. The Bocial aspects of experience are not over- 

looked. Everyone is to bear his own burden (Ro 14*, 
Gal 6 *), and must answer for himself to the Judge of all 
men (2 Co 5‘®); but he is not isolated. Regard for 
others is imperative; for an unforgiving temper cannot 
find forgiveness (Mt 6 ‘* worship without 

brotherliness is rejected (Mt 5®* ®*), and Christian love is 
a sign of regeneration (1 Jn 5‘). The mere absence of 
malevolent deeds cannot shield one from condemnation; 
positive helpfulness is rerjuired (Mt 25** **, Lk 10 “-” 
16*®-**, Eph 4*«- *•). This helpfulness is the new ritual- 
ism (He 13“, Ja 1 ®®). The family with its parents, 
children, and servants (Eph 5®®-6®, Col 3»*--4‘); the 
Church with its various orders of character and gifts 
(Ro 14. 16, Gal 6 * *, 1 Co 13. 14. 15); the State with its 
monarch and magistrates (Mk 12 ** *®, Ro 13*-®, 1 Ti 2 *- *), 
provide the spheres wherein the servant of Christ is to 
manifest his devotion to the Most High. ‘Obedience, 
patience, benevolence, purity, humility, alienation 
from the world and the “flesh,” are the chief novel or 
striking features which the Christian ideal of practice 
suggests* (Sldgwick), and they involve the conception 


that Christian Ethics is based on the recognition 01 
sin, of individuality, of social demands, and of the 
need of heavenly assistance. 

4 . The Christian standard is the character of the Lord 
Jesus Christy who lived perfectly for God and man. 
He overcame evil (Mt 4‘-", Jn 16”), completed His 
life’s task (Jn 17*), and sinned not (Jn 8 **, 2 Co 6 *', 
He 4**, 1 P 2 ®®, 1 Jn 3*). His is the pattern life, inas- 
much as it is completely ( 1 ) filial, and ( 2 ) fraternal. 
As to ( 1 ), we mark the upward look, His readiness to 
let the heat of His love burst into the flame of praise 
and prayer. His dutifulness and submissiveness: He 
lived ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ and wished to do 
only that which God desired. As to (2), His pity for 
men was unbounded. His sacrifice for human good 
knew no limits. ‘ Thou shall love God ’ ; * thou shall love 
man.’ Between the.se two poles the perfect life revolved. 
He and His teachings are one. It is because the moral 
law is alive in Him that He must needs claim lordship 
over man's thoughts, feelings, actions. He is preached 
‘as Lord’ (2 Co 4*). and the homage which neither 
man (Ac 10 » *) nor angel (Rev 22* ») can receive He 
deems it proper to accept (Ja 13**}. Could it be other- 
wise? The moral law must be supreme, and He is it. 
Hence alienation from Him has the fatal place which 
idolatry had under the Old Covenant, and for a similar 
rea.son. seeing that idolatry was a renunciation of Him 
who is tile righteous and gracious One. Since Jesus by 
virtue of His filial and fraternal jierfectness is Lord, 
to stand apart from Him is niinous (Lk 10“-“, Jn 3** 
824 1.522 24 168 . 9 , He 2 » 6 *-« 10 *). Wife or child or life 
it.self must not be preferred to the claims of truth and 
riglueousness, and therefore must not l>e preferred to 
Christ, who is truth and righteousness in ixTsonal form 
(Mt 10 *®-*®, Lk 9*® 14* 2 ®). To call oneself the 

bond-servant of Jesus Christ (Ro I*, Ja P, 2 P P) was to 
assert at once the strongest affection for the wise and 
gracious One, and the utmost loyalty to God’s holy will 
a.s embodied in His Son. The will of God l)ecome.s 
one’s own by affectionate defert'uce to Jesus Christ, to 
suffer for whom may become a veritable bliss (Mt 5‘®'‘*, 
Ac 5**. 2 Co 4»>, Ph 1 ®«. 1 Th 2 '*, He 10«-**). 

6 . Christian Ethics is marked quite as much by 
promises of assistance as by loftiness of standard. The 
kindliness of God. fully illustrated in the gift and sacrifice 
of His Son, is a great incentive to holiness. Men come 
into the sunshine of Divine favour. Heavenly sym- 
pathy is with them in their struggles. The virtues 
to be acquired (Mt 5« *«, Gal 5« Ck)1 3“ >®. 2 P 1 * • ®. 
Tit 2*®) and the vices to be shunned (Mk 7®* ®®, Gal 
, 519 . * 0 . 21 ^ Col 3 *-®) are viewed in connexion with the 
assurance of efficient aid. There is a wonderful love 
upon which the aspirant may depend (Jn 3“, Ro 5® ", 
2 Co 6 *®* ). The hearty acceptance of that love is 
faith, ranked as a virtue, and as the parent of virtues 
(2 P 1®, Ro 5* ®, 1 Co 13, Ho 11). Faith, hope, love, 
transfigure and supplement the ancient virtues, — tem- 
perance, courage, wisdom, justice, — while around them 
grow many gentle excellences not recognized before 
Christ gave them their true rank; and yet it is not 
by its wealth of moral teaching so much as by its 
assurance of ability to resist temptation and to attain 
spiritual manhood that Christianity has gained pre- 
eminence. Christ's miracles are illustrations of His 
gospel of pardon, regeneration, and added facultie.'i 
(Mt 9*- *). The life set before man was lived by Jesus, 
who regenerates men by His Spirit, and takes them into 
union with Himself (Jn 3® «• 8 » 16‘-»«, Ro 8 * • »®, 
I Co 1 ®«, 2 Co 6 *®, Gal 5*® ”, Ph 2 * “ *», Col 3« *. 
Ja 1 **, 1 P 2 ®*, 1 Jn 2*). The connexion between the 
Ix)rd and the disciple Is permanent (Mt 28”. Jn 14» 
17**, He 2 i* *», 1 Jn 3*-*), and hence the aspiration to 
become sober, righteous, godly (relation to edf, man, and 
Ood, Tit 2 “-**) receives ample support. Sanctity is 
not only within the reach of persons at one time despised 
as moral i^icapables (Mk 2 “- *®, Lk 7*® 15 . 19 *- • 23*® ** 
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1 Co 6‘>, Eph 2»*^), but every Christian Is supposed to 
be capable, sooner or later, of the most precious forms of 
goodness (Mt 5‘-‘o), for there is no caste (Col 1”). Im- 
mortality is promised to the soul, and with It perpetual 
communion with the Saviour, whose image is to be 
rei>eated in every man He saves (Ro >«, 1 Co 

15«» w 2 Co r>«, Ph 1 Th 4i7, i Jn 3* », Rev 22<). 

The objections which have been made to Biblical Ethics 
cannot be ignored, though the subject can bemerely touched 
in this article. Some passages in the OT have been stig- 
matized as immoral; some in the NT are said to contain 
impracticable precepts, and certain important spheres of 
duty are declared to receive very inadequate treatment. 

(i.) As to the OT, it is to be observed that we need not 
feel miilty of disrisspect to inspiration when our moral sense 
is orfended; for the Lord Jesus authorizes the belief that 
the Mosaic legislation was imperfect .Mk 10®*''),and 

both Jeremiah and Ezekiel comment adversely on doctrines 
which had been accepted on wliat seemed to be Divine 
authority (cf. Ex 20^ with Jer 312» *«and Ezk 18® * *®). 

It is reasonable to admit that if men were to be improved 
at all there must have l>een some accommodation to circum- 
stances and states of mind very unlike our own; yet some 
of the laws are shocking. While such institutions as polyg- 
amy and .slavery, which could not be at once abolished, 
were restricted in their range and stripped of some of their 
worst evils (Ex 21**^ , Lv 1 Ch 2®^, Pr 172), there 

remain many enactments and transactions which must 
have t>eon always abhorrent to God though Ilis sanction 
Is claimed hir them (Ex 31** 35* Lv 20*2, Nu 

1532-* 31, Dt 134 *« 171-s igM 21‘o-‘4. 2 S Had 

men always remembered these illustrations of the fact that 
passions and opinions utterly immoral may seem to be 
in harmony with God's will, the cruelties inflicted on heretics 
in the name of God would not have disgraced tlie Church’s 
history; and, indeed, these frightful mistakes of OT days 
may have been reconled to teach us to l>e cautious, lest 
while doing wrong we imagine that God Is served (Jn 16*). 
The limited area of the unworthy teaching would be noticed 
If care were taken to observe tiiat (1) some of the wicked 
incidents are barely recorded, (2) some are reprobated in 
the context, (3) some are evidently left without comment 
because the historian assumes that they will be immediately 
condemned by the reader. In regard to the rest, it is certain 
that the Divine seal has been used contrary to the Divine 
will. It mast be added that the very disapproval of the 
enormities has been made possible by the book which contains 
the objetaionable passages, and that it is grossly unfair to 
overlook the high tone manifested generally tnroughout 
a great and noble literature, and the justice, mercy, and 
truth CO n le 'ded by Israel’s poets, historians, and prophets, 
generation after generation. 

(ii.) .As to the NT, it is alleged that, even if the Sermon 
on the Mount could be <)l>eyed. obedience would be ruinous. 
This, however, is directly in the teeth of Christ’s own com- 
ment (Mt 724 *2)^ and is due in part to a supp^ition that 
every law Ls for every man. The disciples, having a special 
task, might It© under special orders, just as the Lord Himself 
gave up all His wealth (2 Co 8®) and carried out literally 
most of the precepts included in His discourse. The para- 
doxical forms employed should l^e a sufficient guard against 
a bald construction of many of the sayings, and should 
compel us to meditate upon principle.^ that ought t<j guide 
all lives. It is the voice of love that we hear, not the 
voice of legality. The Christian Etnic is supposed to be 
caretes.s of social institutions, and Christianity is blamed 
for not preaching at once against slavery, etc. Probably 
more harm than good wcml<l have resulted from political and 
©ebnotnic discourses delivered by men who were ostracized. 
Butit is improbable that the Christian mind was sufficiently 
instructed to advance any new doctrine for the State. 
Moreover, the supposition that the world was near its close 
must have diverted attention from social schemes. The 
alienation from the world was an alienation from wicked- 
ness, not indifference to human pain and sorrow. The 
poverty of believers, the scorn felt for them by the great, 
the impossibility of attending puVdic functions without 
countenancing idolatry, the lack of toleration by the State, 
all tended to keep the Christian distinct from nis fellows. 
Mob and State and cultured class, by their hatred or con- 
tempt, compelled Christianity to move on its own lines. 
At first it was saved from contamination by variou.s kinds 
of persecution, and the isolation has proved to be a blessing 
to mankind; for the new life was able to gather its forces 
and to acquire knowledge of its own powers and mission. 
The new ideal was protected by its very unpopularity. 
Meanwhile there was the attempt to live a life of love to 


God and man, and to treasure Gospels and Epistles that 
kept securely for a more promising season many sacred 
seeds destined to grow into trees bearing many kinds of 
fruit. The doctrine of th© Divine Fatherhood implicitly 
condemns every social and political wrong, while it begets 
endeavours directed to the promotion of peace among 
nations, and to the uplifting of the poor and ignorant and 
depraved of every land into realms of material, intellectual, 
and moral blessing. There is no kind of good which is 
absent from the prayers: 'Thy kingdom come’; ‘Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

W. J. Henderson. 

ETHIOPIA Is tr. of the Heb. Oush, which is derived 
from Kosh, the Egyp. name of Nubia (beginning at the 
First Cataract). The cultivable land in this region is 
very meagre. The scanty and barbarous population of 
the valley and the deserts on either side was divided in 
early times among different tribes, which were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Egyptians. Indi\iduaUy, 
however, the Sudanese were sturdy warriors, and were 
constantly employed by the Pharaohs as mercenary 
soldiers and polic?. In the time of the New Kingdom, 
Cush southward to Napata was a province of Egypt, 
dotted with Egyptian temples and governed by a viceroy. 
With the weakening of the Egyptian power Cush grew 
into a separate kingdom, with Napata a.s its capital. 
Its rulers w’ere probably of Egyptian descent; they 
are repre^sented as being entirely subservient to Ammon, 
i.e. to his priests, elected by him, acting only upon his 
oracles, and ready to abdicate or even to commit suicide 
at his command. We Grst hear of a king of Ethiopia 
about B.c. 730, when a certain Pankhi, reigning at 
Napata and already in possession of the Egyptian 
Thebaid, added most of Middle Egypt to his dominions 
and exacted homage from the princes of the Delta. 
A little later an Ethiopian dynasty (the XXVth) sat on 
the throne of the Pharaohs for nearly fifty years (b.c. 
715-664). The last of these, Tahraku (Tirhakah 
[wh. isee]). Intrigued with the kinglets of Syria and 
Phoenicia against the Assyrians, but only to the ruin 
of him.self and his dynasty. Tahraku and his successor 
Tandamane wert^ driven into Ethiopia by the Assyrian 
invasions, and Egypt became independent under the 
powerful XXVIth Dynasty. For the Persian period 
it is known that Ethiopia, or part of it, was included in 
one satrapy with Egypt under Darius. In the 3rd 
cent. B.o. king Ergamenes freed himself from the power 
of the priests of Ammon by a great slaughter of them. 
From about this time forward Meroe, the southern 
residence, was the capital of Ethiopia. The worship of 
Ammon, however, as the national god of ‘Negroland,* 
as Ethiopia was then called, still continued. In b.c. 24 
the Roman.s invaded Ethiopia in answer to an attack 
on Egypt by queen Candace, and destroyed Napata, 
but the kingdom continued to be independent. The 
Egyptian culture of Ethiopia had by that lime fallen 
into a very barbarous state. Inscriptions exist written 
in a peculiar character and in the native language, as 
yet undeciphered; others are in a debased form of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

The name of Cush was familiar to the Hebrews through 
the part that its kings played in Egypt and Syria from 
B.c. 730-664, and recently discovered papyri prove 
that Jews were, settled on the Ethiopian bonier at 
Syene in the 6th cent. b.c. See also Cush. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. — According to Ac 8=", an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Oandace, queen of the 
Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, was met 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen by the deacon 
Philip when nHiiniing from a religious journey to 
Jerusalem, and converted to Christianity. The confes- 
sion of faith put into his mouth in v.*^ (AV) is now uni- 
versally admitted to be an early Interpolation. Assum- 
ing the Lukan authorship of the Acts, the source of 
the above narrative may have been personal informa- 
tion received from Philip (cf. Ac 21>). Like the baptism 
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of Cornelius by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian 
euniicli marked an imi>ortant stast^ in the question of 
the admission of the Otmtiles to the Christian Church. 

ETHIOPIAN WOMAN.- ArconliiiK to Nu 12 i (JE). 
when the (children of Israel were at Hazeroth, Miriam 
and Aaron spake afrainst’ Mose.s on account of his 
inarrlaKe with an Ethiopian (RV ‘Cushite’) woman. 
As the ‘Ethiopian woman’ is mentioned now’here else, 
and the death of Mos(\s’ wife Zipporah is not recorded, 
some of the early interi>reters tliought the two must 
be identical; and this view is favoured by the Jewish 
expositors. But it is more likely that a black slave- 
jdrl is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of such a union. It may 
perhaps be inferred from the context that the rnarriai^e 
was of recent occurrence. 

ETH-KAZIN. A town on the E. frontier of Zebulun, 
whose site has not been identified (Jos 
ETHNAN.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4’), 

ETHNARCH is a Grc'ek word translated by ‘ go\’^rnor ’ 
in 2 Co 11“. It is used also of Simon the lii^h priest 
(1 Mac 14^7 151 . 2 ) Its exact meaninjf is uncertain, 
but it appears to indicate the niler of a nation or tribe 
wliich is itself living with separate laws, etc., amidst an 
alien race. A. Scwter. 

ETHNI. — An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch called in 
v. 2 » Jeatherai). 

EUBULUS. — A leading member of the Christian 
community at Rome, who sends greeting to Timothy 
through St. Paul at the. lime of the se<‘und imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 421 ). Hi.s name i.s Greek, but nothing further 
is known of him. 

EUOHARIST. — This Is the earliest title for the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Chri.st. It is found in 
Ignatius and the iJidachc, and is based ui)on the eu- 
chariaiia or giving of thanks with which our Lord s<d 
apart the bread and wine at the Last Supr>eras memorials 
of Himself (Mt Lk 22‘7- la, 1 Co The 

name Lord’s Supper, though legitimately derived from 
1 Co 1 po, is not there applied to the .sacrament itwdf, but 
to tlie Love-feast or Agape, a im^al commemorating the 
Last Supper, and not yet separated from the Eucharist 
when St. Paul wrote. The irregularities rebuked by the 
Apo.stle are such as could only have accom- 

panied the wider celebration, and doubtless contribuUMl 
to the speedy sc'paration of the e.ssential rite from the 
unnece.ssary accessories. The title Oommunion corne.s 
from 1 Co 1()'\ where, however, the word is a predicate 
not used technically. The breakini.' Of Ghe) bread (Ac 
2 ^ 2 . 4 fi) probably riders to the Eucharist (of. 20^, 
Lk 24'*®?), but until modern times does not seem to 
have been adopted as a title. 

1. The institution is recorded by each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, but not by St. John. A fourth account appears 
in 1 Corinthians. 

Mk 1422 -a. 

” A.s they were eating, he 
took bread, and when he had 
bles8tHl,he brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, Take ye: 
this is my body. ^ And he 
took a cup, ancfwhen he had 
given thanks, he gave to 
them: and they all drank of 
it. ** And he said unto 
them. This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for 
many. ® Verily I say unto 
you, I will no more drink of 
the fruit of the vine, until 
tluit day when I drink it new 
in the ungdom of God. 

Lk 22><-20. 

When the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the apostles 
with him. “ And he said 
unto them, With desire I have 


desired to eat this passover 
with you before 1 suffer: 

** for I say unto you, I will 
not eat it, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. > ’ And 
he received a cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he said. 

Take this, and divide it 
among yourselves; for I 
say unto you. I will not drink 
from henceforth of the fruit 
of the vine, until the kingdom 
of God shall come. *“ And 
he took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he brake 
it, and gave to them, saying, 

This is my body [which %a 
given for you: thin do in 
remembrance of me. And 
the cup in like manner after 
supper, saying. This cup is 
the neio covenant in my blood, 
even that which is poured out 
for you], 

A comparison show.s variations of minor importance 
between Mark and Matthew. Bvit the ino.st remarkable 
difference.s are thow* of Luke, which mentions what is 
apparently a second cup. It seems scarcely credible that 
at a supreme moment, like that in which a sacrcKl rite 
was being e.stabli.shed, our Lord should have creat«*<I the 
possibility of confusion by .solemnly delivering two of 
the Paschal cup.s, dividing l>i‘tween them the word.s 
w'hich, according to the other Hynoptic.s, belong, as it 
would seem appropriately, to ors*. Nor. if He were, 
about to hallow a succeeding cup as l'hichari.stic, i.s it 
likely that He would have spoken of the fulfilment of 
the Paschal wine in relation to another (v.*’). In spite, 
therefore, of the fact that the majority of MSS and 
Versions favour its iriclii.sion, We.stcolt and Hort are 
probably right in regarding the pa.ssage indownl in 
brackets above as an interpolation. With this omitted, 
the narrative is a.ssimilated to the other Synoptics. 
The inversion of bread and cup, which now iK'Comes 
apparent and which probably belongs not to Luke but 
to hi.s source, is txjrliaps due to the fact that the w'riler, 
dwelling on the liOrd’.s intention that tlie Passover 
should be fulfilled in a Messianic rite, records at the 
opening of his narrative a declaration similar to that 
which Matthew and Mark assign to a later stage, the 
delivery of the cup (Mt 202^ Mk 142 ®), These words, 
though referring more particularly to the Euchari.slic 
bread, yet, a.s extending to the wdiole meal (‘this jmuw- 
over’), require no mention of the action that would 
accompany them; wtiereas the companion statement 
concerning the fruit of the vine (Lk 22*“) necessitates 
the mention of the cup (v.*'). The first half of v.‘“ 
(the consecration of tlie bread), which, if the account 
were symmetrical, would ai>i>eur (as arranged in Rush- 
brooke’s Hynopticon) before v.“, then added to 
complete the in.stitution. A copyist, a.ssuming a part of 
the narrative to tie wanting, would then introduce, 
probably from a contemporary liturgical formula, the 
sc'cond half of v.*» and v.*®, which bear a striking 
resemblance to the Pauline account, of which Luke Is 
otherwise indei>endent. A similar inversion is found in 
the suh-Apo.stolic Teaching of the Apostles. 

2. From the Synoptic record the follow ing infenmees 
may be drawn; (1) The words of institution cannot 
themselves determine the menning of the rite. Luke 
(unless V.*® be genuine) omits 'This is my blood of the 
covenant.' (Notice also that the other traditional fonn 
varies the phrase — ‘the new covenant in my blood’ 
(1 Co This may be due to tlie fact that Luke 

introduces the cup primarily in relation to our IjOfcTs 
utterance con(x*rnlng the fruit of the vine. But the 
sentence may be an interpretation of Christ’s action, 
based on its correspondence with the hallowing of the 
bread. Matthew futher amplifies by adding the words, 
’unto remission of sins’ (Mt 2(i>>). It is clear that. 


Mt 26»-29. 

“ As they were eating, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it; and he gave to the 
di-seiples, and said, Take, 
eat: this is my body, ^ And 
he took a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to them, 
saying. Drink ye all of it; 
2“ for tills Ls my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins. 

But 1 say unto you. I will 
not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drin k it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom, 
1 Cx> lia-» 

® I received of the Ixird that 
which also I delivered unto 
you, how that the Lord Jesus 
m the night in which he was 


betrayed took bread; and 
when he had given tha»'k8, he 
brake it, and said.This is my 
body, which is for you: this 
do m remembrance of me. 
2 ® In like manner also the 
cup, after supper, saying, 
This cup Is the new covenant 
in my blood: this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. 
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although formulas were probably already in use, the 
language was not yet stereotyped. We cannot, therefore, 
be certain of the precise form of words that our Lord 
adopted. 

(2) The rite^ like the gospel of which it is an ordinance, is 

Apostolic. The whole Twelve, but none other, are 
present with Jesus (Mk Judas had not yet 

gone out (Lk 222‘). The significant relation of the 
Apostles to the congregation of the spiritual Israel, 
prominent in Mark from the first (3‘<), is not only 
emphasized by their seclusion with Jesus in this supreme 
hour, but explicitly stated by Luke (22*4 Though, 
therefore, there is nothing beyond the form of the 
record itself to indicate the permanent and monumental 
character of the institution, yet the place which from the 
first the rite assumed as the bond of Christian fellowship, 
and for which Christians like Ignatius in the sub- 
Apostolic age claimed the authority of the Apostle.s, 
accords with and interprets the Synoptic narrative. 
To go behind the Apostolic Eucharist is no more possible 
for historic Christianity than to separate the actual 
Christ from the Apostolic witness. 

(3) The Eucharist is Paschal in origin and idea . — It is 
unnecessary to determine whetiier the Last 8ui>per was 
in fact the Passover, according to the impression of the 
Synoptists, or, as St. John seems to imply, anticipated 
by twelve hours the Jewish Feast. (See Sunday, in 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Jesus Christ,’ II. E. ii.) No mention 
is made of the lamb, and the significant identification of 
the elements acce.ssory to the feast, whether typically 
or effectually, with the sacrifice of Christ, suggests that 
its chief feature was ab.sent. And this would s(H*m to 
bind the rite thus instituted more closely than ever 
to that suffering before which He earnestly dc-.sired to 
celebrate it (Lk 22i®), and wlierein St. John conteni[»lated 
the fulfilment of the Paschal type (Jn 19*: cf. Ex. 12<«). 
The bread and wine, as eaten in fellowship by Christ and 
Hia disciples on the night of the betrayal, and dis- 
tributed, as often as the rite is renewed, to thos(‘ who 
believe on Je.sus througli the Apostolic word, is the 
Christian Passover celebrated beneath tfie Cross, where 
the very Paschal Lamb is offered for the life of the 
world. Its interpretation mu.st, therefore, begin from 
the great Hebrew festival, in which it finds its origin, 
and which was regarded as a eorjjorate communion of 
the Covenant People beneath the shelter of the sprinkled 
blood, an extension of that first sacred meal eaten when 
the destroying angel wu.s pas.sing over and working 
redemption for I.srael (see Scltultz, OT Thcol., Eng. tr. 
vol. 1. pp. 196, 197, 363-366). 

3 . St. Paul's account of the institution (see above) 
was written not later than a.d. 5H, and is therefore older 
than the Synoptics. He claims to have received it as 
part of the inviolable deposit of the gospel (1 (^o 
which he must hand on unimpaired to those to whom he 
ministers the word. The phrase 'from the Lord' can 
hartlly imply, as some have maintained, that a direct 
revelation was given to himself, extending to the form of 
words; but only that the record is part of that original 
message of which the Apostles were the guardians rather 
than the interpreters (I Co 15*, Gal !• "). The form of 
tradition here. r€‘produced brings out explicitly the fact 
that the Eucharist was regardwi In the Apostolic Church 
as an ordinance to be observed in Christian congmgations 
till the Lord’s Coming (‘as oft as ye drink,’ with com- 
ment v.»). It is St. Paul only that introduces the 
command, ‘This do in remembrance of me’ (v.*^), an 
expression fruitful in controversy. It has been urged 
that the word rendered *do’ means ‘offer,’ and that the 
Eucharist is, tlierefore, by its terms .sacrificial. Not 
only is this an uncommon use of the Greek, un.su.s|>ected 
by the Greek commentators themselves, but the word 
‘this’ (Gr. neuter) which follows can only be ‘this 
Action,’ not ‘this bread,’ which would require the mascu- 
line form of the Gr. pronoun. Clearly, however, tlie phrase 
k'efers to the whole Eucharistic action, not to the partic- 


ular acts of eating and drinking, the latter of which is 
differentiated from it in v.». It is further argued that 
the word used for ‘remembrance’ (anamnesis, ») 

implies a ritual memorial before God. The word, how- 
ever, almost invariably used in the LXX with this 
signification Is different {mnSmosynon, Lv 2* »• 5‘®, 

Nu 5*: anam. is found in Lv 24’ and Nu 10*®). And, 
though the form of words in which, according to the 
traditional ritual, the house-father recalled the redemp- 
tion from Egypt is probably present' to the Apostle’s 
mind, it is uncertain whether this recital of Divine 
deliverance was directed towards God. As now used it 
would seem to be intended to carry out the injunction of 
the Law given in Ex 12* 2’ (see Haggadah for Passover). 
The same uncertainty attaches to St. Paul’s explanatory 
statement— ‘ye proclaim the Lord’s death ’ — though the 
natural interpretation of the Greek is in favour of the idea 
Kugge.sted by the RV, viz. announcement to men rather 
than commemoration before God (cf. 1 Co 9'^). The 
evidential v alue, not the mystical significance, of the rite 
is here as.se rted. 

4 . The sacrificial character of the Eucharist is involved 
in the declaration that the bread broken is a communion 
of the body, the cup of blessing a comrrmnion of the blood, 
of Christ (1 Co 10^®). The table of the Lord is contrasted 
with the table of demons (v.’*) through the medium of 
the sacrificial system of the OT, of which it is a funda- 
mental principle that to eat of the offerings is to have 
communion with the altar (v.i^). The word.s ‘Lord’s 
table’ and ‘altar’ are found as synonyms in Malachi 
(D ‘ 2 ) xhe Levitical code includes many forms of 
oblation in which feeding on the sacrifice, if it ever 
existed, has disai)peared ; but provision is made for it 
in the case of the peace-offering.s (Lv' A closer 

study of the OT brings into greater prominence the 
connexion between sacrifice and fea.sting (Ex 32®*’ , 
Dt 12® ‘26«o ", 1 S 162 .Schultz, OT 

Theol., Eng. tr. i. c. xii.). The end of sacrifice in Israel, as 
among other nations, is the union of the worshipper with 
the object of worship, througli the coveringwhich the priest 
supplies (W. H. Smith, RS^ T/cct. xi.). This is especially 
evident in the Passover, which is a .sacrifice (Ex 12*’ 
34*. Nu 9’ ‘®). and, as including a repast, should rank 
among the |>eace-offe rings. The Eucharist, thenffore, 
i.s a Siicrifice, not as the cornmi^monition of the death 
of Christ, but as the means of participation in the Paschal 
Lamb slain for'us (1 Co 5’), in the offering of the body 
of Christ once made on the Cro.s.s (He 10' cf. Jn 19“, 
1 Co 10'’). The crucifixion of Christ’s natural body 
results in the institution of tliat in.strurneiit of union, 
the sacramental body, in respect of which the unworthy 
partaker i.s guilty (1 Co 11”. but see below), and 
through which the faithful have fellow.ship with (Mirist 
in His my.stical body (Kf* *’). The transition from 
one application of the word ‘body’ to the others — 
‘one bread, one bo<ly’ — is very subtle, and they are 
no doubt so vitally connected in the mind of St. 
Paul a.s hartlly to be capable of exact distinction. 
But It i.s unlikely that in a pas.sage where the argu- 
ment would have been sati.stied by the u.sf-: of one 
won! — ‘body’— on the analogy of the common pagan 
identification of the god with the .sacrifice, he .should 
have used the longer phrase - ‘communion of the 
body’- if he had not felt that the single word would 
have failed to give the exact meaning. The .sense of 
the whole pas.sage depends upon the reality of the gift 
conveyed through the feast in which it is symbolically 
pre.sented. 8t. Paul hold.s that thert‘ is a real communion 
in the .sacrificial feasts of the heathen, though in this case 
witii demons (v.*’"), whose presence is incompatible 
with tfiat of Christ (v.‘*'). 

6. The crucial words of the .se(‘ond passage (11*’ **) 
are ‘if he discern not the boily.’ ‘Loixl’s’ is an inter- 
polation of the TR, which the R V properly rejects (v.*»). 
The RV also brings out the fact that Hie verb tr. ‘dis- 
cern* (v.*®) is again u.sed in v.*' — ‘if we discerned 
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ourselves* — thus showing that the word does not mean 
‘ perceive* but ‘ discriminate.’ * Body ’ is left undefined, 
including, as it apparently does, the mystical body 
which the unworthy despise in the Church of God, the 
sacramental elements which they dishonour by profane 
use, and the sacrifice of Christ with which they reject 
communion, thereby becoming guilty in respect of each 

(VV.*‘ »• * *7), 

6. Both passages express what is Implicit in the division 

of the sacrament into two kinds. It is the body and 
blood as separated in death through which communion 
is attained. In 1 Co 10‘®, by placing the cup first, as in 
St. Luke’s account of the institution, St. Paul emphasizes 
the sacrificial death of Christ as a necessary element in 
the Eucharistic feast. The Epistle to the Hebrews sliows 
that access to the Holy Place is gained through the 
offered body and sprinkled blood (He St. John, 

that union with Christ is found in that Living Bread 
which implies death because it is flesh and blood 
(Jn 6«'68). Commenting on the unique phrase ‘drink 
Ws blood,’ Westcott says that to Jewish ears the idea 
conveyed is the appropriation of ‘life sacrificed’ (see 
note on 6“ in Qospd acc. to St. John). There is nothing 
to warrant the mediaeval Inference that the phrase 
‘flesh and blood' is equivalent to ‘personality,’ and 
that therefore ‘the whole Christ’ is sacramentally 
present in the Eucharistic elements. But it does imply 
vital union with Him who became dead and is alive for 
evermore (Rev 1*»), a Lamb ‘as though it had been 
slain’ (6®), a Priest upon His throne (Zee 

cf. He 8‘), who through the one offering of Him.self ha.s 
perfected for ever (10‘®) those that come to God 
through Him. 

7 . In conclusion, however, it must be frankly admitt€‘d 
that, while one view of the sacrament may seem on the 
whole to express more fully than others the general 
tenor of NT teaching on the subject, none of the ex- 
planations which have divided Christendom since the 
16th cent., not even the theory of transubstantiation 
when precisely defined, can be regarded as wholly 
inconsistent with the language of Scripture. 

J. G. Simpson. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach). — See Benefactor. 

EXTIIEKES n,— The king of Pergamus, to whom 
Rome gave a large slice of the territory of Antiochus iii., 
king of Syria (n.c. 190), including, not ‘India’ (1 Mac 
8®-*), but the greater part of Asia north of the Taurus 
(Liv. xxxvii. 44). J. Taylor. 

EUKICE. — The Jewish mother of Timothy (2 Ti 1®, 
Ac 160, married to a Gentile husband, and dwelling at 
Lystra. She had given her son a careful religious 
training, but had not circumcised him. 

A. J, Maclean. 

EUKUCH. — In the proper sense of the word a eunuch 
is an emasculated human being (Dt 230. but it is not 
absolutely certain that the Heb. sdrls always has this 
signification, and the uncertainty is reflected in our Eng. 
tr., where ‘officer’ and ‘chamberlain’ are frequently 
found. It is interesting to note that the group of 
scholars who rendered Jeremiah for the AV adhered 
to ‘eunuch’ throughout: unhappily the Revisers have 
spoiled the symmetry by conforming Jer 62» to 2 K 25‘». 
The following reasons, none of which is decisive, have 
been advanced in favour of some such rendering of 
€dri8 as ‘officer’ or ‘chamberlain.’ 1. That Potiphar 
(Gn 37®*) was married. But actual eunuchs were not 
precluded from this (see Ter. Eun. 4, 3, 24; Juv. vi. 
366; Sir 20* 30*® etc.). And the words in Gn 39‘ which 
identify Joseph’s first master with the husband of his 
temptress are an interpolation. 2 . That in 2 K 25‘» etc. 
‘eunuchs’ hold military commands, whereas they 
are generally unwarlike (imbellcs, Juv. l.c.). But there 
have been competent commanders amongst them. 
3. That the strict meaning cannot be insisted on at 
Qn 40*- L Yet even here it is admissiWe^ 


The kings of Israel and Judah Imitated their powerful 
neighbours in employing eunuchs (1) as guardians of the 
harem (2 K 9**, Jer 41**); Est 1** 4< are Instances of 
Persian usage; (2) in military and other Important 
posts (1 S 8*», 1 K 22», 2 K 8* 23“ 24**- ** 26‘*. 1 Ch 28», 
2 Ch 18®, Jer 29* 34*9 387; cf. Gn 37»* 40* *, Ac 8*L 
Dn 1* does not of necessity imply that the captives 
were made eunuchs). For the services rendered at 
court by persons of this class and the power which they 
often acquired, see Jos. Ant. xvi. viii. I. But their 
acMpiisitions could not remove the sense of degradation 
and loss (2 K 20**, l.s 390. Bt 23* excluded them from 
public worship, partly because self-mutilation was often 
performed in honour of a heathen deity, and partly 
because a maimed creature was judged unfit for the 
.s<‘rvice of Jahweh (Lv 21*® 22*0. That ban is, how- 
ever, removed by Is 56‘ *. Euseb. {HE vi. 8) relates 
how Origen misunderstood the figurative language of 
Mt 19**; Origen’s own comment on the passage shows 
lliat he afterwards regretted having taken it literally 
and acted on it. 8ee also Ethiopian Euni ch. 

J. Taylor. 

EUODIA. — This is clearly the correct form of the 
name, not Euodicui as AV (Ph 4** ), for a woman is 
Intended. St. Paul beseeches her and Syntyche to be 
reconciled; perhaps they were deaconesses at Philippi. 

A. J. Maclean. 

EUPATOR. — See Antiochus v. 

EUPHRATES, one of the rivers of Eden (Gn 2‘G. 
derives Its name from the Assyr. Pvrat, which is itself 
taken from the Sumerian Pura, ‘water,’ or Pura-nun, 
‘the great water.’ Purat became VfrAtu in Persian, 
where the prosthetic vowel was suppos'd by the Greeks 
to be the word u, ‘good.’ In the OT the Euphrates 
is generally knowm as ‘the river.’ It rises in the 
Armenian mountains from two source.s, the northern 
branch l>eing called the Frat or Kara-su, and the southern 
and larger branch the Murad-su (the Arsanias of ancient 
geography). Tin; present length of the river is 1780 
miles, but in ancient times it fell into the .sea many miles 
to the north of its existing outlet, and through a. separate 
mouth from that of the Tigris. The salt marshes through 
which it passf*d before entering the sea were called 
Marratu (Merathaim in Jer .50**), where the Araimean 
Kalda or Chaldgeans lived. The alluvial plain lM*twe<m 
the Euphrates and the Tigris constituted Babylonia, the 
water of the annual inundation (which took place in 
May, and was caused by the melting of the snows in 
Annenia) being regulated by means of canals and barrages. 
The Hittite city of Carchemi.sh stood at the point where 
the Euphrate.s touched Northern Syria, and commanded 
one of the chief fords over the river; south of it rarne 
the Belikh and Khabur, the la.st affluents of the Euphrates. 
The promise made to the Israelites that their tiTritory 
should extend to ‘the great river’ (Gn 15** etc.) was 
fulfilled through the conquests of David ("» 8 8» lO**-*®, 
1 K 4“). A. H. Sayce. 

EURAQUILO (Ac 27** RV). — There is some doubt 
as to the reading. The Greek M8S which are esteemed 
to be the best read Euraklyoni so do the Bohalric 
Version, which was made In Egypt in the 6th or 7th 
cent, from a MS very like these, and the Sahidlc Version 
made In the 3rd cent.; the Vulgate Latin revision, made 
towards the close of the 4th cent., reads EuroaquUo, 
which points to a Greek original reading Euroakylon. 
Our later authorities, along with the Pesh. and Hark. 
Syriac, read Euroclydon (so AV). No doubt Eur(o) 
akylon is the correct name, and the other Is an attempt 
to get a form capable of derivation. The word is, then, 
a .sailor’s word, and expresws an E.N.E. wind, by com- 
pounding two words, a Greek word {enros) meaning 
E. wind, and a Latin word (aqvilo) meaning N.E. wind. 
This Is exactly the kind of wind which frequently arisea 
in Cretan waters at the present day, swooping down 
from the mountains in strong gusts and squalls. The 
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euroquilo which drove 8t. Paul’s ship before it was 
the cause of the shipwreck. A. Souter. 

EUTTCHUS. — A young man who fell dowr from a 
third storey while sleeping during St. Paul’s aemion at 
Troas, and was ‘taken up dead’ (Ac 20»). St. Paul 
fell on him and, embracing him, declared life to be in 
him. It is not actually said that Eutychus was dead, 
but that seems at least to have been the general belief. 
The incident is described in parallel terms with the raising 
of Dorcas and of Jairus’ daughter. A. J. Maclean. 

EVANGELIST (‘one who proclaims good tidings’ 
[‘evangel,’ ‘gospel’]). — The word occurs 3 times in NT 
(Ac 21*, Eph 4“, 2 Ti 4*), and in each case with reference 
to the proclamation of the ChrUtian gospel. 

Ac 21* gives what appears to be the primary Christian 
use of the word. Philip, one of the Seven (cf. Ac 6*-«). is 
there called ‘the evangelist.’ And how he obtained this 
title is suggested when we find that Immediately after 
Stephen’s martyrdom he went forth from Jerusalem 
and ‘preached the gospel’ (literally evangelized) in 
Samaria, in the desert, and in all the citie.s of the coast- 
land between Azotus and Cspsarea (Ac “ « “O). 

In the first place, then, the evangelist was a travelling 
Christian mis.slonary, one who preached the good news 
of Christ to those who had never heard it before. 

In Eph 4“ Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers are all named as gifts bestowed on the 
Church by the ascended Christ. It is impossible to 
distinguish these 5 terms as referring to so many fixed 
eccle.siastical offices. There is no ground, e.g., for 
thinking that there was an order of pastors and another 
of teachers in the early Church. St. Paul, again, while 
discharging the exceptional functions of the Apostolale, 
was himself the prince of evangelists and the greatest 
of Christian teachers. We. conclude, therefore, that 
the evangelist as such was not an official, but one who, 
without having the higher powers of Apostleship or 
[irophecy, or any special tah*nt for teaching or pastoral 
work, had a gift for proclaiming the gospid as a mes.sage 
of saving love — a gift which was chiefiy exercis(*d, no 
doubt, by moving as Philip had done from place to place. 

That ‘ evangelist ’ denotes f unction and not special office 
Is confirmed by 2 Ti 4‘. Timothy is exhorted to ‘do 
the work of an evangidist,’ but also to engage in ta.sks 
of moral supervision and patient doctrinal instruction 
(vv.* >) which sugge.st the settled pastor and stated 
teacher rather than the travelling missionary. In his 
earlier life, Timothy, as St Paul’s travel -com panion 
(Ac 19” 20^, Ho 162‘ etc.), had been an evangelist 
of the journeying type. But this pus.sage seems to show 
that there is room for the evangelist at home as well as 
al»road. and that the faithful rnini.ster of (^hrl.st, in order 
to 'make full proof of his ministry,’ will not only w'atch 
over the morals of his flock and attend to their up- 
building in sound doctrine, but seek to win outsiders to 
Christ by proclaiming the gosi>el of His grace. 

The 8t>ecial use of ‘evangelist’ in the sense of an 
author of a written ‘Gospe*!’ or narrative of Christ’s 
life, and specifically the author of one of the four 
canonical Gosi)els, is much later than the NT, no instance 
being found till the 3rd century. J. C. Lambert. 

EVE (Heb. Chaurndh; the name probably denotes 
‘life’: other proposed explanations are ‘life-giving,’ 
‘living,’ ‘kinship,’ and some would connect it with an 
Arab, word for ‘serpent’). — 1. Eve is little more, in 
Genesis, than a personification of human life w'hich is 
perpetuated by woman. See An am. 2. In the NT 
Eve is mentioned in 2 Co 11*, 1 Ti 2‘**'‘. The former 
is a reference to her deception by the serpent. The 
latter teaches that since * Adam was first formed, then 
Eve,’ women must live in quiet subordination to their 
husbands. And a second reason seems to be added, 
i.e, that Adam was ‘not deceived,’ in the fundamental 
manner that Eve was, for ‘the woman being completely 
deceived has come into (a state of] transgression.’ Here 


St. Paul distinctly takes Eve to be a personification of 
all women. The iiersonificatlon continues in v.i^, which 
is obscure, and must be studied in the commentaries. 

A. H. M‘ Neile. 

EVENING. — See Time. 

EVI. — One of the five kings of Midlan slain (Nu 31*. 
Jos 13«). 

EVIDENTLY. — Ac 10* ‘He saw in a vision evidently 
about the ninth hour of the day’; Gal 3‘ ‘before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth.’ The 
meaning is clearly, or openly as in RV. Cf. Rob. Crusoe 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 250), ‘He saw evidently what Stock 
of Com and Rice 1 had laid up.’ 

EVIL is an older form of the w'ord ‘ill’; used, both 
as .substantive and adjective, to tr. various synonyms 
and ranging in meaning from physical unfitness to 
moral wickedness. The former is archaic, but occurs 
in Gn 28* (AVm), Ex 21* (AVm), Jer 24* (AV). and 
Mt 7‘*, though the two last passages are not without an 
ethical tinge. But the word almost invariably connotes 
what is either morally corrupt (see Sin) or injurious 
to life and happiness. 

1. In the OT the two meanings are at first scarcely 
differentiated. Wliatever comes to man from without is, 
to begin with, attributed simply to God (Am 3*. La 3**, 
Ezk 14*, Is 45’). Destruction is wTought by His angels 
(Ex 12”, 2 S 24‘», Ps 78<*). Moral temptations come 
from Him (2 S 24i, 1 K 22”), though there is a tendency 
to embody them in beings wdiich, though belonging to 
the host of heaven, are spoken of as evil or lying spirits 
(1 8 16»^ Jg 9”. 1 K 22”). The soTpent of the Fall 
narrative cannot be pressed to mean more than a symbol 
of temptation, though the form which the temptation 
takes suggests hostility to the will of Go<i external to 
the .spirit of the woman (2 Co 11*. cf. Gn 3‘ *). Then 
later we have the figure of the Adversary or Satan, 
who, though still dependent on the will of God, is never- 
theless so identified with evil that he is repre.sented as 
taking the initiative in seduction (Zee 3‘, 1 Ch 21>, 
but cf. 2 S 24>). This marks the growth of the sense 
of God’s holiness (Dt 32“* etc.), the purity wiiich cannot 
behold evil (Hab 1'*); and correspondingly sharpens 
the problem. Heathen gods are now identified with 
demons opposed to the God of Israel (Dt 32*^, 
Ps 106*'; cf. 1 Co 10*°). This tendency, increased 
perhap.s by Persian intlnence, becomes dominant in 
apocryphal literature (2 P 2^ and Jude • are ba.sc‘d on 
the Book of Enoch), where the fallen angels are a king- 
dom at war with the Kingdom of God. 

2. In the NT moral evil is never ascribed to God 

(Ja 1’*), being e.sscntially hostile to His mind and will 
(Ho 1 Jn 2>«- »» 3<- »); but to the Evil 

One (Mt 6>* 13**, 1 Jn 5»*), an active and parsona) 
being identical with the Devil (Mt 13**, Jn S«<) or Satan 
(Mt 4>°, Mk 4»6, Lk 22*>. Jn 13”), who with his 
angels (Mt 25^*) is cast down from heaven (Rev 12®, 
cf. Lk 10‘*), goes to and fro in the earth as the 
universal adversary (1 P 5*, Eph 4” 6", Ja 4M, and 
will be finally imprisoned with his ministering spirit? 
(Rev 20* cf. Mt 25<‘). Pain and suffering are 
ascribed sometimes to God (R^v 3‘®, 1 Th 3*. He 12*-”), 
inasmuch avS all things work together for good to those 
that love Him (Ro 8**); sometimes to Satan (Lk 13»«, 
2 Co 12*) and the demons (Mt 8** etc.), who are suffered 
to hurt the earth for a season (Rev 9* ” 12‘*). 

Thespeculative question of the origin of evil is r'ot resolved 
in Holy Scripture. l>eing one of those things of which we 
are not competent judges (see Butler’s Analogy, i. 7, cf. 
1 Co 13’*). Pain is justified by the redemption of the body 
(Ro 8* -**, 1 P 4’*), punishment by the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness (He 12*-”), and the permission of moral evil 
by the victory of the Cross (Jn 12«. Ro 8**-*®. Col 2“. 1 Go 
15*' **). Accept the facts and look to the end is the teaching 
of the Bible os a guide to practical religion (Ja 6”). Beyond 
this we enter the region of that high theology which com- 
prehensive thinkers like Aquinas or Calvin havenotshnink 
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from formulating, but which, so far as it b dealt with in the 
NT, appears rather as a by-product of evangelical thought, 
«han as the direct purpose of revelation (as, e.g,, in Ro 9, 
where God’s elective choice is stated only as the logical 
presupposition of grace). St. Paul is content to throw 
the responsibility for the moral facts of the universe upon 
God (Ro cf. Job 33**, Ec 5'f, Is 29*«), who, however, 

is not defined as capricious and arbitrary power, b t revealed 
as the Father, who loves the creatures of Hb hand, and has 
foreordained all things to a perfect consummation in Christ 
the Beloved (Eph P etc.). J. G. Simphon. 

EVIL-MllRODACH, the A mel-Marduk of the Baby- 
lonians, son and successor of Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon (2 K 25**^ -^o), promoted Jehoiachin in 
the 37th year of his captivity. He reigned b.c. 562-560. 
Berosus describes him as reigning lawlessly and without 
restraint, and he was put to death by his brother-in-law 
Neriglis.sar, who succeeded him. C. H, W. Johns. 

EVIL SPEAKING in the Bible covers sins of un- 
truthfulriess as well as of malice. It includes abu.se, 
thoughtless talebearing, imputing of bad motives, 
slander, and deliberate false witness. Warnings against 
H are frequent; it is forbidden in the legislation of the 
OT (Ninth Commandment; Dt 19*****) and of the 
NT (Mt 5*2 12®* 15***). Christians must expect this 
form of i>ersecuiion (Mt 5**), but must be careful to give 
no handle to it (Ro 14*«, Tit 2», 1 P 2*2 3*«). 

C. W. Emmet. 

EVIL SPIRITS . — As a natural synonym for demons 
or devils, this phra.se is used In the NT only by St. 
Luke (72* 82, Ac 19*2- ‘3- *** *«), and presents no diffi- 
culty. But in the OT, esiwcially the historic.al books, 
reference is made to an evil spirit as coming from or 
sent by God; and the context Invests this spirit with 
Ijersonality. The treachery of the men of Shechern is 
so explained (Jg 92 ®), though in this case the spirit may 
not be personal but merely a temixjr or purjwse of 
ill-will. Elsewhere there is not the same ground for 
doubt; ‘art evil spirit from the Lord’ is the alleged 
cause of Saul’s moodiness (1 S 16*S where notice the 
antithetical ‘the spirit of the l.ord’), and of his raving 
against David (1 S 18‘® 19*). Similarly Micaiah siHjaks 
of *a Ddng spirit’ from God (1 K 222 *- 2 », 2 Ch 1820 - 23 ). 
It has been suggested that in all these cases the refer- 
ence is to God Himself as exerting power, and effecting 
good or evil in men according to the character of each. 
The nearest approach to this is perhaps in Ex 12*3- 
where Jehovah and the destroyer are apparently iden- 
tified, though the language admits equally of the view 
that the destroyer is the agent of Jehovah’s will (cf. 
2 S 24*3). But the theory is inconsistent with what 
is known to have been the current demonology of the 
day (see Devil), a.s well as with the natural .suggestion 
of the phrases. These spirits are not represented a.s 
constituting the personal energy of God. but as under 
His control, which was direct and active according to 
some of the writers, but only permissive according to 
others. The fact of God’s control is acknowledged by 
all, and is even a postulate of Scripture; and In using 
or permitting the activity of these spirits God is assum(*d 
or asserted to be punishing people for their sins. In 
this sense He has ‘a band of angels of evil' (Ps 78<*), 
who may yet be called ‘angels of the Lord’ (2 K 19®*, 
Is 3733), as carrying ou{ His purposes. Micaiah evi- 
dently considered Zwiekiah as used by God in order to 
entice Ahab to his merited doom. Ezekiel propounds a 
similar view (14»), that a prophet may be deceived by 
God, and so made the means of his own destruction 
and of that of his dupes, much as David was moved 
to number Israel through the anger of the Lord against 
the people (2 S 24* ). As the conception of God developed 
and was purified, the permitted action of some evil 
spirit is substituted for the Divine activity, whether 
direct or through the agency of messengers, considered 
as themselves ethically go^ but capable of employ- 
ment on any kind of service. Accordingly the Chronicler 
represents Satan as the Instigator of David (I Ch 21*). 


Jeremiah denies the inspiration of lying prophets, and 
makes them entirely responsible for their own words 
and influence (23*« 21 . 26 f ); they are not used by God, 
and will be called to account. They speak out of 
their own heart, and are so far from executing God’s 
justice or anger upon the wicked that He interposes 
to check them, and to prote<;t men from being misled. 

An evil spirit, therefore, wherever the phrase occurs 
in a personal sense in the earlier historical books of 
the OT, must be thought of .simply as an augel or 
messtmger of God, sent for the punishment of evil 
(cf. 1 S 19® RVra). His coming to a man was a sign 
that God’s patience with him was approaching ex- 
haustion, and a pndude of doom. Gradually the phrase 
was diverted from this use to denote a iH^rsonal spirit, the 
‘demon’ of the NT margin, essentially evil and working 
again.st God, though powerless to withdraw entirely 
from His rule. R. W. Mobs. 

EXOELLENOY EXCELLENT. —The.se English words 
are used for a grt*at variety of Heb. and Gr, expressions, 
a complete list of which will be found in Driver’s Daniel 
(Camb. Bible). The words (from Lat. exceUo, ‘to rise up 
out of,’ ‘8urpa.ss’) formerly had the meaning of jyre- 
etninence and pre-eminent, and were thus good equivalents 
for the Heb. and Gr. expressions. But since 1611 they 
have become greatly weakened; and. as Driver says, ‘it 
is to be regretted that they have betui retained in RV in 
pas.sages in which the real meaning is .something so very 
different.’ The force of ‘excellency ’ may bt* clearly seen 
in the margin of AV at On 4^, where ‘ have the excellency ’ 
i.s suggested for ‘be accepted' in the text; or the marg. 
at Ec. 2*3, where instead of ‘wisiJorn excelleth folly' is 
suggested ‘ there is an excellency in wisdom more than in 
folly.’ In Dn it is said that ‘in all matters of 
wisdom and understanding, that the king inquired of 
them, he found them ten times better than all the 
magicians and astrologers that were in all his realm’; 
and this is summed up in tlie heading of the chapter in 
tile wortis, ‘their excellency in wisdom.’ The force of 
‘excellent,’ again, may be seen from the table in 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘ Of the pre-eminent and excellent 
dignitie of the Paternoster’; or from Sir John Mande- 
vllle. Travels, p. 1. ‘the Holy Land, . . . passing all 
other lands, is the most worthy land, most excellent, and 
lady and sovereign of all other lands.’ 

EXCHANGER. — See Money-Changer. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. — In the OT the sentence 
again.st those who refused to part with their ‘.strange’ 
wives (Ezr 10*) — ‘his substance shall be confiscated 
and he himself separated’ — is the earliest instance of 
ecclesiastical excommunication. This was a milder 
form of the ancient Heb. chirem, corBe or b&n, which 
in the cast* of man involved death (Lv 27**), and devo- 
tion or destruction in the case of profierty. The horror 
of this curse or cMrem hangs over the OT (Mai 4*, 
Zee 14**). Anathema, the LXX equivalent of chirem 
(e.g. in Dt 72 *, Jos 6*’, Nu 213), api>ears in 1 Co 16»* 
'If any love not the Lord, let him be anathema' (which 
refers, as does also Gal 1*, to a permanent exclusion 
from the Church and doubtless from heaven), and In 
1 Co 12» ‘No one sfieaking in the Spirit of Go<l says, 
Jesus is anathema,' i.e. a ch^em or cursed thing undei 
the ban of God. Here there may be a reference to a 
Jewish Irrocard which afterwards gave rise to the Jewish 
tradition that Jesus was excommunicated by the Jews. 
The forms said to be in vogue in His day were: 
(1) niddUi, a short stmtenc^ of thirty days; (2) chirem, 
which involved loss of all religious privileges for a, con- 
siderable time; (3) shammattd, complete expulsion or 
a^nae et ignis interdictio. This last fonn, however, lacks 
attestation. 

References In the NT to some form of Jewish pro- 
cedure are: Jn 9« 12** 16*. Lk 6«. Mt 18*»'‘» may 
be a reference to some Jewish procedure that was taken 
over by the Church. It mentions admonition: (1) In 
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private, (2) in the presence of two or three witnesses, 
(3) in the presence of the Church. The sentence ‘let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican ’ involved 
loss of social and spiritual privileges (cf. Tit 3‘®). 
1 Co 6* shows a formal assembly met ‘in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ' to deliver one guilty of incest 
unto Satan, for the destruction of the flesh. The 
purpose of the punishment, ‘that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord’ (v.^) — is remedial, and 
shows that the sentence is not a life one, as anathema 
seems to be (cf. 1 Ti I'-*®, where Ilymenaus and Alex- 
ander are delivered to Satan, that they may be taught 
not to blaspheme). The Or. word exarate, ‘remove,’ 
used in 1 Co sugge.sls ara, which means both ‘curse’ 
and ‘prayer.’ In thi.s case, at all events, the curse 
was intended to lead to penitence and prayer. 2 Co 
seems to nder to a different case. Here the censure 
or punishment was given by ‘the majority’ without 
Paul’s intervention, as in 1 Co 5^; the purpose of his 
writing here is ‘that your {v.l. ‘our’) care for us (v./. 
‘you’) might be made manifest in the sight of God’; 
but there he writes for the man’s .sake; here the sinner 
is discussed with leniency, there the ca.se is stated with 
due severity. If the case be a new one, it show's a 
growing independence of the Cliri.stlan communities, 
and also that the Corinthians had received a salutary 
le.sson. The phrase ‘lest an advantage should be 
gained over us by Satan’ (2 Co 2“) refers to the term of 
excommunication wdiich St. Paul wi.shcd to end, le.st 
the punishment should defeat its end and lead to ruin 
insteafi of recovery, and ao Satan should hold what 
was only, nudaphorically speaking, lent to him to hurt. 
In 2 Th 3‘< the Apostle orders an informal and less 
severe excommunication of those w'ho obey not his 
word. Its purpost^, too, is remedial: ‘thai he may 
be ashamed.’ St. John (2 .In ‘O) orders a similar 
form, arui 3 Jn » describes the manner in which Dio- 
trephes receives neitlier him nor the brethren, does not 
permit others to receive them, and casts them out of 
the Church— the lirst instance of one party in the 
Christian Church excommunicatinganotherfordifference 
of doctrine. The l08.s of social and spiritual inter- 
course was Intended to lead, in such cas(‘s, to recanta- 
tion of opinion.s, as in others to repentance for sin. 

F. 11. Montgomery Hitchcock. 

EXILE. —See Israej., 1. 23. 

EXODUS.— The book relates the history of Israel 
from the death of Jo.s<*ph to the erection of the Taber- 
nacle in the second year of the Exodus. In its present 
form, however, it is a harmony of three separate accounts. 

1, The narrative of P. which can be most surely dis- 
tinguished. is given first. 

Beginning with a list of the sons of Israel (P-*), it briefly 
relates the oppression (T 2®b and descriliea the 
call of Moses, whicih take.s place in Egypt, the revelation 
of the name /aAicc/i, and the appointment ot Aaron 
The plagties (7«» an.- k 11“^ ). which 

are wrought by Aaron, fonn a trial of strength with Pharaoh’s 
magicians. The last plague introduww directions for the 
Passover, the fea.st of unleavened bread, the aanctific.ation 
of the firstborn, and the annual Passover (12‘ 

13'* ). Hence emphasis is laid, not on the blood-sprin- 
kling, but on the eating, which was the perjietual feature. 

The route to the Red Sea (which gives occasion to a 
■tatement about the length of the sojourn. 12^®* ) is repre- 
sented an deliberately chosen in order that Israel and Egypt 
may witness Jahweh’s power over Pharaoh 13’® 14' 
When Moses Htretche.s out his hand, the waters are mi- 
raoulousiy divided and restored (H**- *»*«. »f. 

M. 37«. 2«ft. 151V). 

Between the Red Sea and Sinai the names of some halting 

?ilacee are given (16' * 17'“ 19’“). Ch. 10 is also largely 
V* 81'M) from P. Hut the mention of the 
’aliernacle in v.** proves the storv to belong to a later 
date than the stay at Smai, since the Tabeniacle was not 
in existence before Sinai. Pmbably the narrative has been 
brought into its present position by the editor. 

On the arrival at Sinai, Jahweh's glory appears in a fiery 
•loud on the mountain. Aa no priests have been coii- 
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secrated, and the people must not draw near, Moses ascends 
alone to receive the tables of the testimony 
written by Jahweh on both sides. He remains (probably 
for 40 days) to receive plans for a sanctuary, with Jahweh’s 
promise to meet with Israel (in the Tent of Meeting) 
and to dwell with Israel (in the Tabernacle) (25‘-31'«» 
32'*). He returns (34’''-**). deriosits the testimony in an 
ark he has caused to bej^repared, and constructs the Taber- 
nacle (35-40). The dinering order in the plans as ordered 
and as executed, and the condition of the text in the LXX, 
prove that these sections underwent alterations b^ore 
reaching their present form. 

This account was evidently written for men w'ho 
were otherwise acquainted with the leading facts of 
the history. It is dominated by two leading interests: 
(1) to Insist in its own way that everything which makes 
Israel a nation is due to Jahweh, so that the religion 
and the history are interwoven: (2) to give a history of 
the origins, especially of the ecclesiastical institutions, 
of Israel. 

2. The narrative of JE.— The rest of the book is sub 
stantially from JE, but it i.s extremely difficult to 
distinguish J from E. For (1) with the revelation o\ 
the name of Jahweh, one of our criteria, the avoidance 
of this name by E disappears; (2) .special care has been 
taken to weld the accounts of the law-giving together, 
and it is often difficult to decide how much is the work 
of the editor. We give the broad lines of the separation, 
but remark that in certain passages this must remain 
tentative. 

A. Israel in Egypt. 

According to J . the people are cattle-owners, living apart 
in Goshen, where they increase so rapidly as to alarm 
Pharaoh (1* * '*). Moses, after receiving his revelation 
and commission m Midian (2"-® 3’-**’ *• ’* i« 2041-u. u jo*. 

29.31)^ demands from Pharaoh liberty to depart three 
days’ journey to sacrifice (5* *-»). On Pharaoh’s refusal, 
the plagues, which are natural calamities brought by 
Jahweh, and which are limited to Egypt, follow Moses’ 
repeated announcement (?'*• s'*. >♦* 8'-* * '** 

20-97. 13 » Ky-U. lib. Mb. lU. llc-iv. 24-26. 28f. 114-1) 

connexion with the Passover (12« ’’), blood-sprinkling, 
not eating, is insisted on. The escape Is hurried (*’-» 
*’ **). and so a historical meaning is attached to the use of 
unleavened bread (13*-'* [based on J]). 

According to E, the people live among the Egyptians 
as royal pensioners ana without cattle. Their numbers 
are so small that two mulwiv'es suffice for them (1'*-*®* ®* ). 
Moses (2' '®), who.se faiher-in-law is Jethro (3'). receives 
his revelation (3* 2** ) and commission (4''** *®.«. 

”* ). Ol>eying, he demands that Israel be freed (5‘* *) in 
order to worship their God on this mountain — a greater 
distance than three days’ journey. E’s account of the 
plagues has surv’ived merely in fragments, but from these 
It would appear that Moses sp^ks only once to Pharaoh, 
and that the plague.s follow his mere gesture while the 
miraculous element Is heightened (7'* *®t. a 99-a 

1()>2 i3». i4». lib 20-23 27). Tije Israelttes. however, have 
no immunity except from the darkness The Exodus is 
delil>erate. since the people have time to borrow from their 
neighlxiurs (11* * 12 ** ). 

B. The Exodus. 

According to J, an unarmed host is guided by the pillar 
of fire and cloud (13’** ). Pharaoh pursues to recover hie 
slaves (14** ). and when the people are dismayed, Moses 
encourages them (14'®-‘* *»** s®** ). An east wind drives 
back the water, so that the Israelites are able to cross 
during the night (14’"*- ***'■ ’** *®* ), but the water 

returns to ovenjv ^lm the Egyptians. Israel offers thanks 
in a hjonn of praise (15'); but soon in the wilderness tempts 
Jahweh by murmuring for water (vv.®-*** 17* ’). 

According to E, an armed body march out in so leisurely 
a fashion that they are able to bring Joseph’s bones. For 
fear of the Philistines they avoid the route of the Isthmus 
(1317-19) Pharaoh pursues (14®* '®*^ ) but the people, 
protected by an angel, cross when Mases lifts his roti 
(vv.'***- '**• '**• '[•). The women celebrate the 

escape (15’-‘* *®* ); and in the wildeniess Jahweh tests 
Israel, whether they can live on a daily provision from 
Him (16* '*• '»* **• »“). Water, for which trey 

murmur, is brought by Moses striking the rock with his 
rod (I?"* *• *■•■ Jethro visits and advises Moses 

(ch. 18 (in the main from El). The condition of the account 
of the journey between the Red Sea and Sinai. at»d the fact 
that events of a later date hare certainly come into F*l 
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Aooount, make it likely that JE had very little on this stage, 
the acoount of which was amplified with material from 
the wilderness journey after Sinai. 

C. At Sinax (here the accounts are exceptionally difficult 
to disentangle, and the results correspondingly tentative]. 

According to J Jahweh descends on Sinai in fire (19*^ **), 
and commands the people to remain afar off, while the con- 
secrated priests approach (vv.‘*‘»‘ i*- ***•). Aaron, 

Nadab, Aoihu, and 70 elders ascend (24*^-) and celebrate 
a covenant feast (vv.*'“). Moses then goes up alone to 
receive the Ten Words on tables which he himself has hewn, 
and remaining 40 days and 40 nights receives also the 
Book of the Covenant (ch. 34) [J’s statement as to the 
40 days has been omitted in favour of £’s, but its presence 
in his account can be inferred from references in 34^- 
Ch. 34 is also inserted at this point, because its present 
position is eminentlv unsuitable after the peremptory com- 
mand in J and E to leave Sinai (32®« 33^-®). Hearing from 
Jahweh of the rebellion (32^1* ‘M, Moses intercedes for 
forgiveness, and descends to ouell the revolt with help 
from the Levites (vv.*-”). He further intercedes that 
Jahweh should still lead His people, and obtains a promise 
of the Divine presence (33* ® This was probably 

followed by Nu 10***^ . The Law he deposits in an ark 
which must already have been prepared. 

J’s law (ch. 34) is the outcome of the earliest effort 
to embody the essential observances of the Jahweh 
religion. The feasts are agricultural festivals without 
the historical significance given them in Deuteronomy, 
and the observances are of a ceremonial character, 
for, according to J, it is the priests who are summoned 
to Sinai. Efforts have been frequently made (since 
Goethe suggested it) to prove that this is J’s decalogue — 
a earemonial decalogue. Any division into 10 laws, 
however, has alway.s an artificial character. 

According to E, Jahweh descends in a cloud before 
the whole people (19®-i‘»), whom Moses therefore sancti- 
fies (vv.‘<-‘’^). They hear Jahweh utter the Decalogue 
(v.*® 20‘'>^). but^ as they are afraid (20^»-*‘), the further 
revelation with its covenant is delivered to Moses alone 
(20*1-23“ in part). The people, however, assent to its 
terms (24®-®). Moses ascends the Mount with Joshua to 
receive the stone tables, on which Jahweh has inscribed 
the Decalogue (24** ‘**), and remains 40 days (v.i**>) to 
receive further commands. He returns with the tables 
31‘*^), to discover and deal with the outbreak of idolatry 
32»*«. w-«). On his intercession he receives a promise of 
angelic guidance From verses in ch 33 (vv.*- •*“) 

which belong to E and from Dt 10® * (based on E), this 
account related the making of an ark and Tent of Meeting, 
the latter adorned with the people’s discarded ornaments. 
When JE was combined with P. this narrative, being super- 
fluous alongside 25 ff., was omitted. 

E’s account thus contains three of the four collections 
of laws found In Exodus, for 21-23 consists of two codes, 
a civil (21‘-22‘«) and a ceremonial (22i'-23®® [roughly]). 
Probably the ceremonial section was originally E's 
counterpart to ch. 34 in J, while the civil section may 
have stood in connexion with ch. 18. As it now stands, 
E is the prophetic version of the law-giving. The basis 
of the Jahweh religion is the Decalogue with its clearly 
marked moral and spiritual character. (C?f. art. Deuter- 
onomy.) This is delivered not to the priests (like 
ch. 34 in J), but to the whole people. When, however, 
the people shrink back, Moses, the prophetic inter- 
mediary, receives the further law from Jahweh. Yet the 
ceremonial and civil codes have a secondary place, and 
are parallel. The Decalogue, a common possession 
of the whole nation, with its appeal to the people’s 
moral and religious sense, is fundamental. On it all 
the national institutions, whether civil or ceremonial, 
are based. Civil and ceremonial law have equal author- 
ity and equal value. As yet, however, the principles 
which inform the Decalogue are not brought into 
conscious connexion with the codes which control 
and guide the national life. The Book of Deuteronomy 
proves how at a later date the effort was made to pene- 
trate the entire legislation with the spirit of the Deca- 
logue. and to make this a means by which the national 
life was guided by the national faith. 

The following view of the history of the codes is deserving 
it notice. £ before its union with J contained three of 


these codes: the Decalogue as the basis of the Covenant; 
the Book of the Covenant, leading up to the renewal of the 
Covenant; and the Book of Judgments, which formed 
part of Moses' parting addre.ss on the plains of Moab. The 
editor who combined J and E, wishing to retain J’s version 
of the Covenant, used it for the account of the renewal of 
the Covenant, and united E's Book of the Covenant, thus 
displaced, with the Decalogue as the basis of the first 
Covenant. The editor who combined JE with D. displaced 
E’s Book of Judgments in favour of Deuteronomy, which 
he made Moses’ parting address; and combined the dis- 
placed Book of Judgments with the Book of the Covenant. 

The view represented in the article, however, explains 
the phenomena adequately, is much simpler, and requires 
fewer hypotheses. A. C. Welch. 

EXORCISM. — The word may be defined a.s denoting 
the action of expelling an evil spirit by the performance 
of certain rites, including almost always the invocation 
of a reputedly holy name. An anticipation of the 
later methods occurs in David’s attempt to expel Saur.s 
melancholia by means of music (1 8 16** *®): and in 
the perception of the benefit of music may possibly 
be found the origin of the incantations that became 
a marked feature of the process. A more complicated 
method is prescribed by the angel llaphael (To 6**'- 
8®). In NT times the art had developed ; professional 
exorcists had Ix'come numerous (Ac 19*® **), whilst 
other persons were adepts, and practised as occasion 
needed (Mt 12*r Lk 11*»), An old division of the 
Babylonian religious literature (cf. Cuneif. Texts from 
Tablets in Brit. Mus., pts. xvi., xvii.) contains many 
specimens of incantations; and the connexion of the 
Jews with that country, especially during the Exile, is 
an obvious explanation of the great extension both of 
the conception of the Inlluence of demons and of the 
means atiopted for their treatment. Exorcism was a 
recognized occupation and need in the Jewi.sh life of 
the first century, as it became afterwards in certain 
sections of the Christian Church. 

In the procedure and formulte of exorcism, differences 
are traceable in the practice of the Jews, of Christ, and 
of His disciples. An illustration of the Jewish method 
may be found in Josephus (Ant. viu. il. 5), who claims 
Solomon for its author, and describes a case that he 
had himself witnes.sed. Other instancejs occur in the 
papyri Dielerich, Abraxas, 138ff.), and in the 
Talmud (e.ff. Berakhoth, 51a; Pesacfiim, 1126). The 
vital part of the procedure was the invocation of a 
name (or a series of names, of a deity or an angel, at the 
mention of which the evil .spirit was supposed to recog- 
nize the presence of a superior power and to decline a 
combat, as though a spell had been put upon him. 
Christ, on the other hand, u.ses no spell, but in virtue 
of His own authority bids the evil spirits retire, and 
they render His slightest word unque.stioning obedience. 
Sometimes He describes Hirn.self as acting ‘by the 
finger of God’ (Lk 11*®) or ‘by the Spirit of God’ 
(Mt 12®»), and sometimes His will is indicated even 
without speech (Lk 13'® *•); but the general method 
is a stern or peremptory command (Mt 8**, Mk 1“ 9*, 
Lk 8*®). He does not require any previous preparation 
on the part of the sufferer, though occasionally (Mk 9®*^ ) 
He uses the incident to excite faith on the part of the 
relatives. His own personality, His mere presence on 
the scene, are enough to alarm the evil spirits and to 
pul an end to their mischief. In the case of His disciples, 
the power to exorcise was given both before and after the 
resurrection (Mt 10* », Mk 3*® 16*7, Lk 9*), and was 
successfully exercised by them (Mk 6*®, Lk 10*7, Ac 6** 
87 19*®); but the authority was derived, and on that 
ground, If not by explicit command (cf. ‘In my name,’ 
Mk 16*7). the invocation of the name of Je.sus was prob- 
ably substituted for His direct command. That was 
clearly the course adopted by St. Paul (Ac 16** 19*® **), as 
by 8t. Peter and the Apostles generally in other miracles 
(Ac 3« 4*®, Ja 5*®). The name of Jesus was not recited 
as a spell, but appealed to as the source of all spiritual 
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power, as not only the badge of disdpleship but the 
name of the ever-present Lord of spirits and Saviour 
of men (Mt Jn 14«). R. W. Moss. 

EXPECT.—* From henceforth expecting till his enemies 
be made his footstool’ (He 10‘®), that is. waiting. In 
the Doual Bible the comment on Sir 11® is; ‘ Expect the 
end of another man’s speech before you begin to answer. 
Expect also if anle that is elder, or better able, wil 
answer first.' 

EXPERIENCE.— This word, which plays so large a 
part in modern philosophy and religion, occurs 4 times 
(including ‘experiment’) in EV. Of these instances 
only one survives in RV, viz., Ec 1'®, where ‘hath had 
great experience of ’ =* ' hath seen much of (wisdom).’ etc. 
In Gn 30*^ I have learnt by experience ’(*=** experi- 
ment’) becomes ‘I have divined,’ the Heb. vb. being 
the same as in Gn 44® i®, Dt 18“*. In Ro 5* (RV ‘pro- 
bation’) ‘experience.’ and in 2 Co 9'* (RV ‘proving’) 
‘experiment.’ was the rendering of a Gr. word borrowed 
from the assaying of metal, which signified the testing, 
or test, of personal worth; the same noun appears in AV 
as ‘trial’ (RV ‘proof’) in 2 Ck) 2» 8^ and proof’ In 
2 Co 13^ and Ph 2*^. Christian experience,’ in modern 
phraseology, covers what is spoken of in Scripture as 
the knowledge of God, of Christ, etc., and as ‘the seal’ 
or ‘witness (testimony) of the Holy Spirit, ‘of our con- 
science.’ etc., or as peace, assurance, salvation, and 
the like. Cf. next article. G. G. Findlay. 

EXPERIMENT.— In 2 Co 9‘® ‘experiment' means 
proof: by the experiment of this ministration they 
glorify God.’ It is proof arising out of experience, as in 
Hall, Works, iii. 467: ‘We have known, indeed, some 
holy souls, which out of the generall precepts of piety, 
and their own happy experiments of God’s mercy, have, 
through the grace of God. grown to a great measure of 
perfection this way; which yet might hav^e been much 
expedited and compleated, by those helps which the 
greater illumination and experience of others might have 
alTorded them.’ Cf, preced. article. 

EYE. — The eye was supposed to be the organ or 
window by which light had access to the whole body 
(Mt 6^). For beauty of eyes cf. 1 S (RVm], Ca P® 
5’®, and the name Dorcas in Ac 9*®; in Gn 29‘^ the 
reference seems to be to Leah's weak eyes (so Driver, 
ad loc.). The wanton or alluring eye.s of women are 
referred to in Pr 6*, Is 3‘®. Their beauty was intensi- 
fied by painting, antimony being used for darkening 
the eyelashes (2 K 9*®, Jer 4®®, Ezk 23<® lall RV)). 
Keren-happuch (Job 42‘M means ‘born of eyepalnt.’ 
Pr 23*“ speaks of the dnuikanl’s redness of eye. In 
Dt 6® 14‘ ‘between the eyes* means ‘on the forehead.' 
Shaving the eyebrows was part of the purification of 
the leper (Lv 14»). 

‘Eye’ is used in many figurative phrases: as the 
avenue of temptation (Gn 3®, Job 31‘); of spiritual 
knowledge and blindness, as indicating feelings — pride 
(2 K 19**), favour lespecially God’s providemee (Ps 
33»®)), hostility (Ps lO"). An ex^U eye implies envy 
(Mk 7**: cf. 1 8 18», the only use of the verb 
in this sense In English) or niggardliness (Dt 16*. Pr 
28**, and probably Mt 6”, where the ‘single eye’ 
may mean ‘liberality’; cf. Pr 22®). In Gn 20>® ‘cover- 
ing of the eyes' means ‘forgetfulness of what has 
happened-’ In Rev 3’® eye-salve or coUyrium is a 
Phrygian powder mentioned by Galen, for which the 
medical school at Laodicea seems to have been famous. 
(See Ramsay, Seven Churches.) The reference is to 
the restoring of spiritual vision. C. W. Emmet. 

BZBAI.— The father of Naarai, one of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11»D. 

BZBON.— 1. Eponym of a Gadite family (Gn 46»®). 
called in Nu 26‘« Oini. 2. A grandson of Benjamin 
(1 Ch 7*). 

SZEKXA8.— 1. (AV Eieohiai) 1 Es 9^®- Jahxeiah. 


Ezr 10». 2. (AV Ezecias 1 Es 9®*, called HiUdali 
in Neh 8®. 

EZEKIEL (»*Jahweh strengthens'). I. The Man. 
— Ezekiel was the son of Buzi, a priest of the family of 
Zadok, and was carried into exile with Jehoiachin, 
B.c. 597 (2 K 24“ ). Josephus (Ant. x. vi. 3) states 
that he was a boy at the time; but this is doubtful, 
for in the fifth year from then he was old enough to be 
called to the prophetic office (1»^, and could speak of 
his youth as long past (4“); in the ninth ye^ir his wife 
dies (24^®); his acquaintance with the Temple is best 
explained by supposing that he had officiated there, 
and the predictions In ch. 38f. read as though he remem- 
bered the inroad of b.c. 626. He and his fellow-exilea 
formed an organized community, presided over by 
elders, at Tel-Abib, on the banks of the canal Chebar 
(31®). Ezekiel lived in a house of his own (3*®), and, 
for at least 22 years (1* 29‘*), endeavoured to serve his 
people. His call was prefaced by an impressive vision 
of the Divine glory, and the expression, ‘the hand of 
J" was upon me’ (1* 8* 37® 40>), indicates that the 
revelations which he received came to him in a state of 
trance or ecstasy; cf. also 3®® with 24**. His 
message met at first with contemptuous rejection (3*), 
and the standing title, ‘a rebellious house,’ shows that 
he never achieved the result which he desired. Yet 
there was something in his speech which pleased the 
ears of the captives, and brought them to his house for 
counsel (8‘ 14‘ 20* 33*®-**). No doubt his character 
also commanded attention. His moral courage was 
impressive (3*): he ever acted as *a man under 
authority,’ accepting an unpleasant commission and 
adhering to it in spite of speedy (3*®) and constant 
suffering (3*®® 33*); even when he sighs it is at God’s 
bidding (21® *), and when his beloved wife dies he 
restrains his tears and resumes his teaching (24*®-*®). 
Part of his message was given in writing, but the spoken 
word is in evidence too (3*® 11*® 20* 24‘* 33*®-**). It 
has been said that he was ‘pastor rather than prophet,* 
and this would not be far from the truth if it ran, 
‘pastor as well as prophet,’ for he both watched over 
individual souls and claimed the ear of the people. 
Again, he has been called ‘a priest in prophet's garb,* 
for the thoughts and principles of the priesthood con- 
trolled his conduct (4*®), come out amidst the vigorous 
ethical leaching of chapter 33, and give its distinctive 
colouring to the programme unfolded at the close of 
the book. We know nothing of his later life. Clem. 
Alex, refers to the legend that he met Pythagoras and 
gave him instruction. Pseudo-Epiphanius and others 
assert that he was martyred by a Hebrew whom he had 
rebuked for idolatry. His reputed grave, a few days' 
journey from Baghdad, was a pilgrimage resort of the 
mediaeval Jews. 

II. The B(X)k. 1. Division and Oontents.— Two 
halves are sharply differentiated from each other in 
matter and tone. The change synchronized with 
the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem (24* *). Chs. 
1-24 contain denunciations of sin and predictions of 
Judgment; 25-48 are occupied with the hopes of the 
future. In the first divi.sion we distinguish: 1. The 
Introduction (l-3*‘). 2. The first series of prophecies 
in act and word (3**-7). 3. The abominations prac- 
tised in Jerusalem (8-11). 4. Sins, reasonings, stem 

threats ( r2-19). 5. The same subject, and the beginning 
of the end (20-24), In the second division: 1. The 
removal of hostile neighbours (25-32), 2. The moral 

requirements now to be met; the destruction of the 
last enemy (33-39). 3. A sketch of the community 

of the future (40-48). In both parts there is a scnipu- 
lous exactness of dating, unexampled in any earlier 
prophet (1* » 8* 20» 24* 26* 29* 30*® 81* 32* 

33»* 40*). 

Ezekiel’s verdict on the national history is of unmixed 
severity. From their starting-point in Egypt the people 
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had behaved ill (cf. with Jer 2*). Jerusalem — 

to him almost synonymous with the nation — was pagan 
In origin and character (16), The root of their wicked- 
ness was an inveterate love of idolatry (pasaim). Even 
Ezekiel's own contemporaries longed to be heathens: 
their God could hold them back only by extreme violence 
(20*»->8), The exiles were somewhat less guilty than 
their brethren in Jerusalem (1422^ ). But, on the 
whole, princes, priests, and people were an abandoned 
race. They loved the worship of the high places, which, 
according to Ezekiel, had always been idolatrous and 
illegitimate. They ate flesh with the blood in it, dis- 
regarded the Sabbath, polluted the Temple with cere- 
monial and moral de^ements, committed adultery 
and other sexual abominations, were guilty of murder, 
oppression, the exaction of usury, harshness to debtors. 
The list can be paralleled from other Prophetic writings, 
but the stress is here laid on offences against God. 
And this is in accordance with the strong light in which 
Ezekiel always sees the Divine claims. The vision 
with which the whole opens points to His transcendent 
majesty. The title, ‘son of man,’ by which the prophet 
is addressed 116 times, marks the gulf between the 
creature and his Maker. The most regrettable result 
of Israel's calamities is that they seem to suggest im- 
potence on Jahweh’s part to protect His own. The 
motive which has induced Him to spare them hitherto, 
and will, hereafter, ensure their restoration, is the 
desire to vindicate His own glory. In the ideal future 
the prince’s palace shall be built at a proper distance 
from Jahweh’s, and not even the prince shall ever 
pass through the gate which has been hallowed by the 
returning glory of the Lord. Hence it is natural that 
the reformation and restoration of Israel are God’s 
work. He will sprinkle clean water on them, give them 
a new heart, produce in them humility and .self-loathing. 
He will destroy their foes and bless their land with 
supernatural fertility. It was He who had sought 
amongst them in vain for one who might be their 
Saviour. It was He who in His wrath had caus<^d them 
to immolate their children in sacrifice. God is all in 
all. Yet the people hav'e their part to play. Ezekiel 
protests against the traditional notion that the present 
generation were suffering for their ancestors’ faults: to 
acquiesce in that is to deaden the sense of re.sponsibility 
and destroy the springs of action. Here he joins hands 
with Jer. (Jer ), both alike coming to close quarters 
with the individual conscience. He pushes almost 
too far the truth that a change of conduct brings a 
change of fortune (33‘4 '«). But there is immense 
practical value in his insistence on appropriate action, 
his appeal to the individual, and the tenderness of the 
appeal ai 3311). Nowhere is Jahweh s longing 

for the deliverance of His people more pathetically 
expressed. And, notwithstanding their continual wrong- 
doing, the bond of union is so close that He resents as a 
personal wrong the spitefulness of their neighbours 
(25-32. 35). The heathen, as such, have no future, 

although individual heathen settlers will share the 
common privileges (47”f ). 

The concluding chapters, 40-48, ‘the weightiest in 
the book,’ are a carefully elaborated sketch of the 
polity of repat ’ ited Israel — Israel, i.e , not as a nation, 
but as an ecclesiastical organization. In the fore- 
ground is the Temple and its services. Its position, 
surroundings, size, arrangements, are minutely detailed ; 
even the place and number of the tables on which the 
victims must be slain are settled. The ordinances 
respecting the priesthood are precise; none but the 
Zadokites may officiate; priests who had ministered 
outside Jerusalem are reduced to the menial duties 
of the sanctuary (cf. Dt 18»). Adequate provision is 
made for the maintenance of the legitimate priests. 
Rules are laid down to ensure their ceremonial purity. 
The office of high priest is not recognized. And there 
e no real king. In ch. 37 the ruler, of David’s line. 


seems to count for something; not so here. True, he 
is warned against oppressing his subjects (45® 46‘«-»*), 
hut he has no political r61e. A domain is set apart 
to provide him a revenue, and his chief function is to 
sui)ply the sacrifices for the festivals. The country 
is divided into e(|ual portions, one for each tribe, all 
of whom are brought back to the Holy Land. No land 
is to be permanently alienated from the family to which 
it was assigned. God’s glory returns to the remodelled 
and rebuilt sanctuary, and Ezekiel’s prophecy reaches 
its climax in the concluding words, ‘The name of the 
city from that day shall be. Jahweh is there.' It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the effect which this Utopia 
has produced. Some details, such as the equal division 
of the land, the arrangements respecting the po.sltlon 
and revenue of the prince, the relation of the tribes to 
the city, were impracticable. But the limitation of 
the priesthood to a particular class, the introduction 
of a much more scrupulous avoidance of ceremonial 
defilement, the eradication of pagan elements of worship, 
the exclusion of all rival objects of worship, went a 
long way towards creating Judaism. And whilst this 
has been the f. radical result, the chapters in question, 
together with Ezekiel’s visions of the chariot and 
cherubim, have had no little influence in the .symbolism 
and imaginative pre.sentrnent of Jewi.sh apocalyptic 
literature and Christian views of the unseen world. 

2. Style . — Notwithstanding the favourable opinion 
of Schiller, who wished to learn Heb. in onler to read 
Ezekiel, it is impossible* to regard this prophet as one 
of the greatest masters of style. His prolixity has 
been adduced as a proof of advanced age. Repeti- 
tions abound. Certain words and formulas recur with 
wearisome frequency: ‘I, Jahweh, have spoken,' 
‘They shall know that I am Jahweh’ (56 times), ‘Time 
of the iniquity of the end,’ ‘ A desolation and an astonish- 
ment’; Ezekiel’s favourite word for 'idols’ is used no 
fewer than 38 times. The book abounds in imagery, 
but this suffers from the juxtaposition of incongruous 
elements (17®-« 322), ^ mixture of the figurative and the 
literal (SU’C), inaptness (11® 15*-®): that in chs. 16 and 
23 is offensive to Western but probably not to Eastern 
taste; that of the Introductory Vision was partly 
suggested by the composite forms seen in the temples 
and palaces of Babylonia, and is difficult to conceive 
of as a harmonious whole. But as a rule Ezekiel sees 
very distinctly the things he is dealing with, and there- 
fore describes them clearly. Nothing could be more 
forcible than his language concerning the sins that 
prevailed. The figures of 29®^ 34*-*® 37*-** are very 
telling. There is genuine lyric force in 27“ ■®2 32*’-«, 
and other dirges; then? is a charming idyllic picture 
in 34“ ®*. The abundant use of symbolic actions 
claims notice. Ezekiel’s ministry opens with a rough 
drawing on a tile, and no other prophet resorted so 
often to like methods of instruction. 

3. Text, integrity, and canonicity.— Ezekiel shares 
with Samuel the unenviable distinction of having the 
most corrupt text in the OT. Happily the LXX, and 
in a minor degree the Targiun and the Pesh., enable us 
to make many indisputable corrections. Parallel texts, 
internal probability, and conjecture have also contrib- 
uted to the necessary reconstruction, but there remain 
no small number of passages where It is Impossible to 
be certain. The integrity of the book admits of no 
serious question. Here and there an interpolation 
may be recognized, as at 24”^ 27®t>-“». One brief 
section was inserted by the prophet out of its chrono- 
logical order (29*2-*o). But the work as a whole is 
Ezekiel’s own arrangement of the memoranda which 
had accumulated year after year. Although the Rabbis 
never doubted this, Ezekiel narrowly escaped exclusion 
from the Canon. Chag., 13a, informs us that but for 
a certain Hananiah it 'would have been withdrawn 
from public use. because the prophet’s words contradict 
those of the Law.’ Mistrust was also aroused by tbe 
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opening which the Vision of the Chariot afforded tor 
theosophical speculation; no one might discuss it 
aloud in the presence of a single hearer {Chag., 11 6). 

J. Taylor. 

EZEL. — The spot where Jonathan arranged to meet 
David before the latter’s final departure from the 
court of Saul (1 S 20' '). The place is not mentioned 
elsewhere, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true reading 
seems to have been preserved by the LXX, according 
to which we should read in v.'® ‘yonder cairn,' and 
in v.n ‘from be.side the cairn.’ 


EZEM (1 Ch 4*®).— See Azmon. 

EZER.— 1. A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 36«, 1 Ch D*). 
2. A son of Ephraim who, according to 1 Ch was 
slain by the men of Gath. 3 . A Judahite (1 Ch 4«). 
4 , A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12®). 6 . A 

son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 3*®). 
6 . A priest who officiated at the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12^2). 


EZION-GEBER. later called Berenice (Jos. AnL viii. 
vi. 4). — A port on tlie Hed S«'a (on the Gulf of Akabah) 
used by Solomon for his commerce (1 K O^"). Here 
also the Israelites encamped (Nu 33"^, Dt 2'^). 

A. J. Maclean. 

EZNITE. — See Am NO. 


EZORA.— Th(‘ sons of Ezora, in 1 Es take the place 
of the .strange uameMachnadebai (orMabnadebai, AVm) 
in Ezr where there is no indication of a fresh family. 

EZRA (perhaps an abbreviation of Azarm/t = *Jahweh 
helps’), 1 . — A Jewish exile in Babylon in the reign of 
Artaxerxes i. Longimanus (n.c. 404-424), who played, 
as is well known, a prominent part in Jerusalem during 
the critical period of reform associated with the governor- 
ship of Nehemiah. Our sources of information r€*garding 
him are (1) the autobiographical narratives embodied 
in Ezr T-IO, and Neh 8-10; and (2) later tradition as 
embodied in the narrative of the compiler of Ezr.-Neh., 
and the accounts in the apocryphal books. 

According to Ezr 7' Ezra wa.s of priestly descent, 
and in fact a member of the high-priestly familj' (a 
Zadokite'). Btit the Seraiah there mentioned cannot 
be his father, as this Seraiah had been executed by 
Nebuchadnezzar in b.c, “>80 (13C years before Ezra’s 
appearance). The genealogy may only intend to assert 
that Ezra belonged to the high-priestly family (cf. also 
I Es 4'“' ^®). But his prie.stly descent has been called in 
question. His work and achievenuMits rather suggest 
the character of the ‘scribe’ {sDph^r) par exceUcnce* 
In the apocalyptic work known as 2 (4) Esdras he is 
represented as a ‘prophet’ (2 Es 1'). 

In order to form a just estimate of Ezra’s w'ork and 
aims, we must picture him as a diligent student of the Law, 
He doubtle.ss stoo<i at the head — or, at any rate, wuus a 
leading figure - of a new order which had grown up in 
the Exile among the Jews of the ‘Golah’ or captivity 
In Babylonia. Among the.se exiles great literary activity 
apparently prevailed during the later years of the Exile 
and onwards. The so-called ‘Priestly Code’ — which 
must be regarded as the work of a w'hole school of writers 
—was formed, or at least the principal part of it, probably 
between the closing years of the Exile and the arrival 
of Ezra in Jerusalem (n.c. 536-458), and was doubtle.ss 
the ‘law of God* which Ezra brought with him to 
Jenisalern. The centre of Jewish culture, wealth, and 
leisure was at this time — and for some time continued to 
be— Babylonia, w here external circumstances had l)ecome 
(since the Persian stipremacy) comparatively favourable 
for the Jews. In this respect the position of the Jeru- 
salem community, during tlu^se years, afforded a painful 

♦ He is described as ‘ Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven,’ in Ezr 7 “ "i; as ‘Ezra the priest, the 
scribe,’ in Neh 8® 12*: and as ' the priest ’ alone in Ezr 10*® 
Neh 8*. In all these places ' the priest* may easily be due to 
ft .'edaotor’s hand. 


contrast. The tiny community in Judsea had to wage m 
a whole a long and sordid struggle against poverty and 
adverse surroundings. Its religious condition was much 
inferior to that of the ‘Golah.’ Moved by religious zeal, 
and also, it would seem, with the statesman-like view of 
making Jerusalem once more the real spiritual metropolis 
of Judaism, Ezra conceived the idea of infusing new 
life and new ideals into the Judaean community, by 
leading a fresh band of zealously religious exiles from 
Babylonia back to Jud®a on a mission of reform. With 
the aid, possibly, of Jews at court, he enlisted the good- 
will of Artaxerxes, and secured an Imperial firman 
investing him with all the authority necessary for his 
purposti. This edict has been preserved in an essentially 
trustworthy form in Ezr. 7*®-*. All Jews who so wished 
could depart from Babylon; offerings were to be carried 
to the Temple in Jerusalem, and the Law of God was 
to be enforced. In the 7th year of Artaxerxes (n.c. 458) 
Ezra collected a band of 1496 men (Ezr 8'->L in 1 Es 
828-41 the number is given as 1690), bedsides women 
and children, and started on his journey across the desert. 
In four months they reached their destination. 

Here, after the sacred gifts had been offered in the 
Temple, Ezra soon learned of the lax state of affairs that 
prevailed in the holy city, and among the Judaean 
villages. The ‘ holy seed * (including even priests and 
Levites) had * mingled themselves with the peoples of the 
lands,’ and ‘the hand of the princes and deputies’ had 
‘been first in this trespass’ (Ezr 9®). Ezra’s consequent 
prayer and confe.ssion, in the presence of a large as.sera- 
blage of the people, k^ad to drastic measures of reform. A 
general congregation of the community authorizes the 
establishment of a divorce court, presided over by Ezra, 
which finishes its labours after three months’ work: ‘and 
they made an end with the whole business’ ( [corrected 
text]), many innocent women and children being made to 
suffer in the process. 

In the prestmt form of the narrative Ezra does not 
emerge again till after an interval of 13 years, after 
Nehemiah had arrived in Jerusalem and re-erected 
and dedicated the city walls. Shortly after these 
events (according to the usual chronology, in b.c. 444) 
the Book of the Law was read by Ezra before the people 
in solemn assembly, who pledged themselves to obey it. 
Within the same month (Lc. Tishri, the seventh month) 
the first of its injunctions to be carried out was the due 
celebration of the Feast of Booths (Neh 8**-*®). 

The sequence of events as described above is not without 
difficulties. How is the long interval l>etween Ezra’s arrival 
in Jerusalem (b.c. 458) and the promulgation of the l>aw 
(b.c. 444) to be explained? It may be, as Stade has sug- 
gested, that the compulsory divorce proceedings alienateoa 
considerable body of the people, and that the opportune 
moment for introducing the code was in consequence post- 
poned. Or — and there ls .some probability in this view — the 
chronology may have become dislocated in the present 
composite narrative. audEzrarnay really have accomplished 
the bulk of his work before Neheraiah's arrival. Perhaps 
with even greater plausibility a case may be made out for 
placing I 'zra’s work subsequent to N ehemiah’.s gewemorship. 
Cheyne (JHL p. 54 f.) place.s it between the two visits (445 
and 432). See. further, Nkhkmiah [Book ofI. ^ 3. It is 
certainly remarkable that in their respective memoirs Ezra 
and Nehemiah mention each other but once. 

Ezra's is an austere and commanding figure, which has 
left a lasting impress upon the religious life of the Jewish 
people. Ezra is the true founder of Judaism. By 
investing the Law with a sanctity and influence that it 
had never before possessed, and making it the possesvsion 
of the entire community, he endowed the Jewish people 
with a cohesive power which was proof against all at t acks 
from without. G. H. Box. 

2. Eponym of a family which returned with Zerub. 
(Neh 12‘ «). 

EZRA, BOOK or, — Our present Book of Ezra, which 
consists of 10 chapters, i.s really part of a composit e work, 
Ezra-Neheraiah, which, again, is the continuation 
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EZRA, BOOK OP 

of Chronicles, The entire work — Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah — is a compilation made by the Chronicler. See, 
further, Nehemiah [Book ofJ, § 1. 

1. Analysis of the book.— The Book of Ezra falls into 
two main divisions: (o) chs. 1-6; (b) chs. 7-10. 

(o) Chs. 1-6 give an account of the Return and the 
re-building of the Temple. Ch. 1 tells how Cyrus, after the 
capture of Babylon in b.c. 538, issued an edict permitting 
the exiles to return; of the latter about 40,000 availed 
themselves of the opportunity and returned to Judaea 
under Joshua the high priest and Zerubbabel, a member 
of the royal Davidic family, who was appointed governor 
ipechah) by Cyrus (b.c. 638-537). Ch. 2 contains a list 
of those who returned and their offerings for the building 
of the Temple. Ch. 3 describes how in October 537 the 
altar of burnt-offering was re-erected on its ancient site, 
the foundation-stone of the Temple laid (May 536), and 
the work of re-building begun. Ch. 4 tells that, owing to 
the unfriendly action of neighbouring populations, the 
building of the Temple was suspended during the rest 
of the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. It contains the 
correspondence between Rehum, Shimshai, and their com- 
panions, and king Artaxerxes. In 5**^* we are informed 
that, as a consequence of the earnest exhortations of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the building of the 
Temple was energetically resumed in the second year of 
Darius I. (b.c. 520). In 5«-6‘2 we have the correspond- 
ence between the satrap Tattenal and Darius. We read 
in 6‘**® of how the Tempie was successfully completed 
on the 3rd March 515 b.c. [An interval of silence, 
lasting nearly sixty years, ensues, of which there seems to 
be little or no record elsewhere.] 

(b) Chs. 7-10 deal with Ezra’s personal work. In 
ch. 7 the silence of nearly sixty years is broken in the year 
b.c. 458, when Ezra, the teacher of the Law, at the head 
of a fresh band of exiles, leaves Babylonia bearing a 
commission from Artaxerxes i. to bring about a settle- 
ment in the religious condition of the Judaean community. 
Ch. 8 gives a list of the heads of families who journeyed 
with him, and tells of their arrival in Jenisalern. Ch. 9 
describes the proceedings against the foreign wives, and 
contains Ezra’s penitential prayer. In ch. 10 we read 
that an assembly of the whole fieople, in December 458, 
appointed a commission to deal with the mixed marriages. 
The narrative abniptly breaks off with an enumeration of 
the men who had married strange women. 

2. Sources of the book. — In its present form the Book 
of Ezra-Nehemiah is, as has been pointed out, the work 
of the Chronicler. The compilation, however, embraces 
older material. The most important parts of thi.s latter 
are undoubtedly the autobiographical sections, which have 
been taken partly from Ezra’s, partly from Nehemiah 's, 
personal memoirs. 


FABLE 

(а) Extracts from Eera*s memoirs embodied in the Book all 
Ezra. — The long passage Ezr 727-9>» (except 8^ ») is 
generally admitted to be an authentic extract from 
Ezra’s memoirs. The abrupt break which takes place 
at 91 ® must be due to a compiler. ‘The events of the 
next thirteen years were clearly of too dismal a character 
to make it desirable to perpetuate the memory of them ’ 
(CJornill). [It is probable that an even larger excerpt 
from these memoirs is to be seen in Neh 

It seems probable that these memoirs were not used 
by the Chronicler in their original form, but in a form 
adapted and arranged by a later hand, to which Ezr U) 
is due. This latter narrative is of iinst-rate importance 
and rests upon extremely good informi.tion. It was 
probably written by the same hand that composed the 
main part of Neh 8-10 (see Nehemiah [Book of], ^2). 

The Imperial firman — an Aramaic document (7*2 *) — the 
^sential authenticity of which has now been made certain — 
Is an extract from the memoirs preserv'ed in the same com- 
piler’s work, from which Ezr 2 ( «*= Neh 7*-*^)wa8 also derived. 
The introductory verses (7i*^0areapparently theworkof the 
Chronicler. 

(б) Other source.^ of the bonk. — The other most im- 

portant source used by the Chronicler was an Aramaic 
one, written, perhaps, about b.c. 450, which contained a 
history of the building of the Temple, the city w^alls, 
etc., and cited original documents. From this authority 
come Ezr 4*-» (cited verbally). 

TheChronicler,however,partlv misunderstood his Aramaic 
source. He has misconceived 4*. and a.H.signed a false 
position to the document embodied in 4’ ®. 

(c) Passages written htj the Chronicler. — The following 
passages bear clear marks of being the actual composi- 
tion of the Chronicler: Ezr 1. 4^« 6««-7>» 8» ». 

3. Separation of Ezra from Ohronicles. — It would 
app(‘ar that after the great work of the Chronicler had 
been completed (1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemlah), 
the part which contained narratives of otherwise un- 
recorded events w'as first received into tin* Canon. 
Hence, in the Jewish Canon, Ezra-Nehemiah precedes the 
Books of Chronicle.s. In the process of separation 
certain verses are repeated (Ezr Ch 36® 

v.« seems to have been added in 2 Ch 36 to avoid a 
dismal ending (v.’*). 

For the historical value of the book cf. what is said 
under Nehemiah [Bciok ok), § 3. G. H. Box. 

EZRA H,— A Judahite (1 Ch 4»7). 

EZRAHITE.— A name givtm to Heman in the title 
of Ps 88, and to Ethan (wh. .sim.*) in Ps 89. It is usi'd 
of Ethan al.so in 1 K 43‘. 

EZRI. — David’s superintendent of agriculture 

(1 Ch 27®). 

EZRIL.— 1 Es 9«-Azarel, 4 (Ezr I0<>). 


F 


FABLE. — For the definition of a fable, as distinct 
from parable, allegory, etc., see Trench, Parables, p. 
2 ff. Its main feature Is the introduction of beasts or 
plants as speaking and reasoning, and its object is 
moral instruction. As it moves on ground common to 
man and lower creatures, its teaching can never rise 
to a high spiritual level. Worldly prudence in some 
form is its usual note, or It attacks human folly and 
frailty, sometimes in a spirit of bitter cynicism. Hence 
It has only a small place In the Bible. See Parable. 

1. In OT. — There are two fables in the OT, though the 
word is not used; it is perhaps significant that neither 
Is in any sense a message from God. (1) Jotham’s 
fable of the trees ohooiixig their king illustrates the 


folly of the men of Shechem (Jg 9*). (2) Jehoash’s 
fable of the thistle and the cedar (2 K 14®) is his re- 
buke of Amaziah’s presumption — a rebuke in it.seif 
full of haughty contempt, however well grounded. 
Ezk 173 *0 is not a fable, but an allegory. In Bar 3“ 
'authors of fables’ occurs in the list of wise men of 
the earth who have not yet found Wisdom. Sir IS'^^ 
would seem to be a reference to ASsop’s fables; so Mt 7**. 
This type of literature was freely used by later Jewish 
teachers, and .Esop's and other fables are frequently 
found in the Talmud. 

2. In NT. — ‘ Fable’ occurs In a different sense. It is 
used to translate the Or. ‘myth,’ which has lost its 
better sense as an allegorical vehicle for truth, whether 
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growing naturally or deliberately Invented, as In Plato’s 
Republic, and has come to mean a deluding fiction of 
a more or less extravagant character. The ‘cunningly 
devised fables’ of 2 P 1'* are apparently attempts to 
allegorize the Gospel history, and the belief in the 
Second Advent. The word occurs four times in the 
Pastoral Epp., with a more definite reference to a type 
of false teaching actually in vogue at Ephe.sus and in 
Crete. These fables are connected with ‘endless gene- 
alogies which minister questionings’ (1 Ti P); they 
are described as ‘profane and old wives’ fables’ (4^), 
and contrasted with ‘sound doctrine’ (2 Ti 4<). They 
are ‘Jewish,’ ‘the commandments of men’ (Tit P<), 
and the ‘genealogies’ are connected with ‘fightings 
about law’ (3»). The exact nature of the teaching 
referred to is disputed, but the following points are 
fairly established, (a) The references do not point 
to 2nd century Gnosticism, which was strongly antl- 
Jewish, but to an earlier and less developed form, 
such as is necessarily implied in the more elaborate 
systenrs. The here.sies combated are no indication 
of the late date of these Epistles, (ft) The heresy may 
be called Gnostic by anticipation, and apparently 
arose from a mixture of Oriental and Jewish elements 
(perhaps Es.sene). Its views on the sinfulness of 
matter led on the one hand to an extreme asceticism 
(I Ti 4*), on tlie other to unbridled licence (Tit 1*® *«). 
(c) There is much evidence connecting this type of teach- 
ing with Asia Minor— Col., Tit., Rev., Ignatian Letters, 
and the career of Cerinthus. Ham.say points out that 
Phrygia was a favourable soil, the Jews there being par- 
ticularly lax, (d) The fables may be specially the 
speculations about a^ons and emanations, orders of 
angels, and intermediary beings, which are character- 
istic of all forms of Gnostici.sm; the passages are so 
applied by 2nd cent. Fatliers. But we are also reminded 
of the legendary and allegorical embellishments of the 
narrativ(?s of the OT, which were so popular with the 
Jewish Rabbis. Semi-Christian teachers may have 
borrow'ed their methods, and the word ‘myth’ would 
be specially applicable to the product. 

C. W. Emmet. 

FACE is used freely of animals, as well as of men; 
also of the. surface of the wilderness (Ex 16<), of the 
eartli, of the waters or deep, of the sky. It is used of 
the front of a house (Ezk 4P<), of a porch (4()’® 412®), 
of a throne (Job 26»). Coverinff the face in 2 S IIH is a 
sign of mourning (cf. covering the head); it is also a 
mark of rev<?rence (Ex 3®, 1 K 19‘®, Is 0>). In Gn 24“ 
it indicates modesty. Otherwise it is u.sed simply of 
blindfolding, literal (Mk 14“), or metaphorical (Job 9*®). 
To fall on the face is the customary Filaslern obeisance, 
whether to man or to God, Spitiing in the face is the 
climax of contempt (Nu 12»b Dt 25», Mt 26«0. The 
Oriental will say. ' I spit in your face,’ wdiile he actually 
spits on the ground. The face naturally expresses 
various emotions, — fear, sorrow’, shame, or joy. The 
‘fallen face’ (Gn 4‘) is used of displeasure; ‘hardening 
the face’ of obstinate sin (Pr 21*", Jer 5*). The face 
was ‘disfigured’ in fasting (Mt 6‘«). It may be the ex- 
pre.sslon of favour, particularly of God to man (Nu 6*®, 
Ps 31‘®), or conversely of man turning his face to God 
(Jer 2” 32^*); or of disfavour, as in the phrase ‘to set the 
face against ’ (Ps 34‘®, Jer 21>", and often in Ezk.), or ‘to 
hide the face.’ \N .B. In Ps 51* the phrase is used differ- 
ently, meaning to forget or ignore, cf. Ps 90®), Closely re- 
lated are the usages connected with ‘ beholding the face.’ 
This meant to be admitted to the presence of a potentate, 
king, or god (Gn 33‘o 43* ®. 2 K 25»*, Est P® 4»»- »•; 
cf. ‘ angel (s) of the face or pre.stjnce,' Is 63", To 12“, Rev 8*, 
and often in apocalyptic literature). So ‘to look upon 
the face’ is to accept (Ps 84"), ‘to turn away the face’ 
Is to reject (Ps 132»«. 1 K 2»® RVm). To ‘behold the 
face’ of God may be used either literally of appearing 
before His presence In the sanctuary or elsewhere (Gn 32»® 
VPemcf Is ‘ the face of God’l, Ex 33“, Ps 42*; the ‘shew- 


bread* is ’the bread of the face or presence’), or with 
a more spiritual reference to the inward reality of 
communion which lies behind (Ps 17*®); so ‘seeking the 
face ' of God (Ps 24® 27»). On the other hand, in 2 K 14» 
‘see face to face’ is used in a sinister sense of meeting 
in battle. 

The Heb. word for ‘face’ is used very freely, both 
alone and in many prepositional phrases, as an idiomatic 
periphrasis, e.g. ‘honour the face of the old man’ 
(Lv 19“), ‘grind the face of the poor' (Is 3‘®), or 
the common phrase ‘before my face’ (Dt 8*.®, Mk 1*), 
or ‘before the face of Israel’ (Ex 14*®). Many of these 
usages are disguised in our versions, not being in accord- 
ance with English idioms; the pronoun is substituted, 
or ‘presence,’ ‘countenance’ are used, ‘face’ being 
often indicated in AVm or RVm (Gn 1*«, 1 K 2‘®); so 
in the phrase ‘respect persons’ (Dt 1*^). On the other 
hand, ‘face’ is wrongly given for ‘eye’ in AV of 1 K 
20*«- ®‘, where ‘a-shes on face' should be 'headband 
over eye’; in 2 K 9*", Jer 4*®, the reference is to painting 
the eye: in Gn 24 ®^ RV substitutes ‘nose,’ in Ezk 38‘» 
‘nostrils.’ C. W. Emmet. 

FAIR HAVENS. — A harbour on the south coa.st of 
Crete, near Lasea, where St. Paul’s ship took shelter 
on the voyage to Rome (Ac 27®). It still retains its 
name. A. J. Maclean. 

FAITH. — Noun for bdieve, having in early Eng. ousted 
‘ belief ’ (wh. see) from its ethical uses. By this severance 
of noun and vb. (so in Lat. fides — crcxiere, French foi — 
croire) Eng. suffers in comparison with German {Glaube — 
glauben) and Greek {pislU — pisteuO), But ‘faith’ has 
a noble pedigree; coming from the Latin fide^, through 
Norman-French, it connotes the sense of personal 
honour and of the mutual loyalty attaching to the 
pledged word. 

1. In OT. — This word, the normal NT expression 
for the religious bond, is found biit twice in the OT 
(EV) — in Dt 32*®, signifying steadfastness, fidelity; and 
in Hab 2®, where a slightly different noun from the 
same Heb. stem (contained in amen and denoting what 
is firm, reliable), may carry a meaning identical with the 
above — ‘the just shall live by his faithfulness' (RVm). 
The original terra has no other sense than ‘faithfulness’ 
or ‘truth’ elsewhere — so in Ps 37® (RV) 96**, Dt 32® 
(RV), Is 11® etc.; the context in Hab., however, lends 
to it a pregnant empha.sis, suggesting, besides the temper 
of steadfastness, its manifestation In steadfast adherence 
to Jehovah’s word; under the circumstances, passive 
fidelity becomes active faith — ‘the righteous’ Israel 
‘shall live’ not by way of reward for his loyalty, but by 
>irtue of holding fast to Jehovah’s living word (cf. F»). 
If so, St. Paul has done no violence to the text in Ro 1**, 
Gal 3”. The corresponding vb. (from the root ameni in 
active and passive, to rdy on, and to have reliance or be 
rdiable) occurs above 20 times with God, His character, 
w’ord, or messengers, for object. More than half these 
examples (in Ex., Dt., Ps.) refer to faith or unbelief in 
the mission of Moses and Jehovah’s rt^demptlve acts 
at the foundation of the national Covenant. The 
same vb. supplies two of Isaiah’s watchwords, in 7" an<J 
28‘®. The former sentence is an untranslatable epi- 
gram — ‘If you will not hold fast, you shall have no 
holdfast!’, ‘No fealty, no safety!’; the latter leads 
us into the heart of OT faith, the collective trust of 
Israel in Jehovah as her Rock of foundation and salva- 
tion, which, as Isaiah declared (in 8**-*®), must serve also 
for *a Slone of stumbling and rock of offence’ to the un- 
faithful. This combination of passages is twice made in 
the NT (Ro 9” and 1 P 2«-«), since the new house of God 
built of Christian believers rests on the foundation 
laid in Zion, viz. the character and promise of the 
7mmu table, to whom now as then faith securely binds 
His people. In Hab 1® (cited Ac 13<») Israel’s unbelief in 
threatened judgment, in Is 63* (Jn 12”, Ro 10»«) hei 
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anbelief in the promised salvation, coming Kitough 
Jehovah's humiliated Servant, are charged upon her 
ds a fatal blindness. Thus the cardinal import of 
faith is marked at salient points of Israelite history, 
which NT interpreters seized with a sure instinct. At 
the head of the OT sayings on this subject stands Gn 
16®, the text on wliich 8t. Paul founded his doctrine 
of justification by faith (see Ro 4®- », Gal 3®; also 
Ja 223) . * Abraham believed Jehovah, and he counted 
it to him for rigliteousness’ (JE) — a crucial passage in 
Jewish cwitroversy. St. Paul recognized in Abraham 
the exemplar of personal religion, antedating the legal 
system —/Tie faith of the man who stands in direct heart- 
relationship to God. Gn 15® supplies the key to his 
character and historical position: his heart’s trustful 
response to Jehovah’s promise made Abraham all that he 
has become to Israel and humanity; and ‘the men of 
faith’ are his children (Gal 3®*®). Only here, however, 
and in Hab 2*, along with two or three passages in the 
Psalms (27‘* 116i® — quoted 2 Co 4i>, and possibly 119®®), 
does faith ipso nomine (or * believe ’) assume the personal 
value which is of its essence in the NT. The difference 
In expression between the OT and NT in this respect 
discloses a deep-lying difference of religious experience. 
The national redemption of Israel (from Egypt) lay 
entirely on the plane of history, and was therefore to 
be ‘remembered’; whereas the death and rising of 
our Lord, while equally historical, belong to the spiritual 
and eternal, and are to be ‘believed.’ Under the Old 
Covenant the people formed the religious unit; the 
relations of the individual Isrardite to Jehovah were 
mediated through the sacred institutions, and the Law 
demanded outward obedience rather than inner faith — 
hearing the voice of Jehovah, ‘keeping his statutes,’ 
’walking in his way’; so (in the language of Gal 32 ^) 
the age of faith was not yet. Besides this, the Israelite 
revelation was consciously defective and preparatory, 
‘the law made nothing perfect’; when St. Paul would 
express to his fellow-countrymen in a word what was 
most precious to himself and them, he speaks not of 
‘the faith’ but ‘the hope of Israel’ (Ac 28®® etc.), and 
the writer of He 11 defines the faith of his OT heroes 
as ‘the a.ssurance of things hoped for') accordingly, 
Hebrew terms giving to faith the aspect of expectation 
— trusting, waiting, looking for Jehovah — are much 
commoner than those containing the word ‘believe.’ 
Again, the fact that oppression and suffering entered so 
largely into the life of OT believers has coloured their 
confessions in p.salm and prophecy; instead of believing 
in Jehovah, they speak of cleaving to Him, taking refuge 
under His wings, making Him a shield, a tower, etc. 
In all this the liveliness of Eastern sentiment and 
imagination comes into play; and while faith seldom 
figures under the bare abstract term, It is to be recog- 
nized in manifold concrete action and in dress of varl<*d 
hue. Under the Old Covenant, as under the New, faith 
‘wrought by love’ (Dt 6®, Ps 116^ etc., Lv 19^* etc.), 
while it inspired hope. 

2. In NT. — The NT use of pistis, pisteud, is based 
on that of common Greek, where persuasion is the 
radical idea of the word. From this sprang two principal 
notions, meeting in the NT conception; (a) the ethical 
notion of confidence, trust in a person, his word, promise, 
etc., and then mutual trust, or the expression thereof in 
troth or pledge — a usage with only a casual religious 
application in non-Biblical Greek ; and (6) the intellectual 
notion of conviction, belief (in distinction from knowl- 
edge), covering all the shades of meaning from practical 
assurance down to conjecture, but always connoting 
sincerity, a belief held in good faith. The use of ‘ faith ’ 
in Mt 23» belongs to OT phraseology (see Dt 32*®, 
quoted above); also in Ro 3®, Gal 6“, pistis is under- 
stood to mean good faith, fidelity (RV ‘faithfulness’), 
as often in classical Greek. In sense (b) pistis came into 
the language of theology, the gods being referred (e.g, 
ht Plutarch as a religious philosopher) to the province 


of faith, since tnei' are beyond the reach of seoa^ 
perception and logical demonstration. 

(1) In this way faith came to signify the rdigiou 
faculty in the broadest senses — a generalization foreign 
to the OT. Philo Judams, the philoso{>her of Judaism, 
thus employs the term; quoting Gn 15®, he taket 
Abraham for the embodiment of faith so understood, 
viewing it as the crown of human character, ‘the queen 
of the virtues’; for faith is, with Philo, a steady intui- 
tion of Divine things, transcending sense and logic; it 
is, in fact, the higlu*st knowledge., the consummation 
of reason. This large Hellenistic meaning is conspicuous 
in He ®- etc., and appears in St. Paul (2 Co 4‘® 
52 ‘by faith not by appearance’). There is nothing 
distinctively Christian about faith understood in the 
bare significance of ‘seeing the invisible’ — ‘the demons 
believe, and shudder’; the belief that contains no more 
is the 'dead faith,’ which condemns instead of justify- 
ing (Ja 2‘<-»). As St. James and St. Paul both saw 
from different standpoints, Abraham, beyond the 
‘belief that God is,’ recognized what God is and yieldea 
Him a loyal trust, wdiich carried the whole man with it 
and determined character and action; his faith included 
sense (a) of jdsteuO (which lies In the Heb. vb. ‘believe’) 
along with (b). In this combination lies the rich and 
powerful import of NT ‘believing’: It is a spiritual 
apprehension joined with personal affiance; the recog- 
nition of truth in, and the plighting of troth with, the 
Unseen; in this twofold sense, ‘with the heart (the 
entire inner self) man believeth unto righteousne.ss’ 
(Ro 10>®). Those penetrated by the spirit of the OT 
could not use the word pistis in relation to God without 
attaching to it, resides the rational idea of supersensible 
apprehension, the wanner consciousness of moral trust 
and fealty native to it already in human relationships. 

(2) Contact with Jesus Christ gave to the word a 

greatly increas<.‘d use and heightened potence. ‘Be- 
lieving’ meant to Christ’s disciples more than hitherto, 
since they had Him to believe in; and ‘believers,’ 
‘they that had believed,’ became a standing name foi 
the followers of Chri.st (Ac 2 -, Ro lOL 1 Co 14*'2, 
Mk 16*2). A special endowment of this power given to 
some in the Cluirch seems to be intended by the ‘faith 
of 1 Co 12® (cf. Mt Lk 17®^ ). Faith was our 

Lord’s chief and incessant demand from men; He 
preaches, He works ‘powers,’ to elicit and direct li- 
the ‘miracle-faith’ attracted by ‘signs and wonders’ 
being a stepping-stone to faith in the Person and 
doctrine of God’s Messenger. The bodily cures and 
spiritual ble.s.sings Jesus distributes are conditioned 
upon this oiie thing — ‘Only believe!’ ‘All things 
are possible to him that believeth.’ There was a faith 
in Jesus, real so far as it went but not sufficient for 
true discipleship, since it attached itself to His power 
and failed to recognize His character and spiritual 
aims (see Jn 4®» 6'®* 7®« 11<« 12“* 14"), 

which Jesus rejected and affronted; akin to this, in a 
more active sense, is the faith that ‘calls’ Him ’Lord’ 
and ‘removes mountains’ in His name, but does not 
in love do the Father’s will, which He must disown 
(Mt 721 *-, 1 Co 13*). Following the Baptist, Jesus 8et.s 
out with the summons, ‘ Repent, and believe the good 
news’ that ‘the kingdom of God is at hand' (Mk 1‘®); 
like Moses, He expects Israel to recognize His mission 
as from God, showing ‘signs’ to prove this (see Jn 2" *® 
32 etc.; cf. Ac 2**, He 4*). As His teaching advanced, 
it appeared that He required an unparalleled faith in 
Himself along with His message, that the Kingdom of 
God He speaks of centres in His Person, that in fact 
He is ‘the word’ of God He brings, He is the light 
and life whose coming He announces, ‘the bread from 
heaven’ that He has to give to a famished world (Jn 
Qi3S. gu ii» 14 # etc.). For those ‘who received him,’ 
who ‘ believed on his name’ in this complete sense, faith 
acquired a scope undreamed of before; it signified the 
unique attachment which gathered ro'»'id the Persor 
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of Jesus — L human trust, in its purity and intensity 
such as no other man liad ever elicited, which grew up 
Into and identified itself with its possessor’s belief in 
God, transforming the latter in doing so, and which 
drew the whole being of the believer into the will and life 
of his Master. When Thomas hails Jesus as ‘My Lord 
and my God!' he ‘fm.s believed*-, this process is complete 
in the mind of the slowest disciple; the two faiths are 
now welded inseparably; the Son is known through the 
Father, and the Father through the Son, and Thomas 
gives full affiance to both in one. As Je.sus was exalted, 
God in the same degree became nearer to these men, 
and their faith in God became richer in contents and 
firmer in grasp. So sure and direct was tlie communion 
with the Father opened by Jesus to His brethren, that 
the word ‘faith,’ as commonly used, failed to express 
it: ‘Henceforth ye know (the Father), and have seen 
him,’ said Jesus (Jn 14*); and St. John, using the vb. 
‘believe’ more than any one, employs the noun ‘faith’ 
but once in Gospel and Epp. (1 Jn 5*) — 'knowing God, 
the Father,’ etc., is, for him, the Christian distinction. 
Their Lord’s departure, and the shock and trial of His 
death, were needful to perfect Hisdiscii)les’ faith (Jn 16^), 
removing its earthly supports and breaking its links 
with all materiuli.stic Messianism, As Jesus ‘goes to 
the Father,’ they rt-alize that lb* and the Father ‘are 
one’; their faith rests no longer, in any degree, on ‘a 
Christ after the tUish’; they are n^ady to receive, and to 
work in, the power of the Spirit whom He sends to them 
‘from the Father.’ Jesus is hen eforth identified with 
the spiritual and eternal order; to the faith which thus 
acknowledges Him He gives the benediction, ‘Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed’ 
(Jn 2 ()*“; cf. 1 P 1 *). To define this si>f‘cific faith a 
new grammatical construction appears in NT Greek: 
one does not simply believe Jesus, or believe on Him, 
one bcliei'es into or unto Him, or His name (which con- 
tains the import of His person and ofiicesi—so in Mt 
18®, and continually in Jn. (2“ « 3»8 ae 439 » 

936 !!»(. 1236*. 141- ‘2 1720 etc.; also in Paul)— 
which signifies so believing in Him as to ‘come to Him’ 
realizing what He is. By a variety of prepo.sitional 
constructions, the Greek tongue. imf)erfectly followed 
in such ndinements by our own, strives to repre.seiit 
the variety of attitude and bearing in which faith 
stands towards its Object. That the mission of Jesus 
Christ was an appeal for faith, with His own Per.son 
as Us chief ground and matter, is strikingly staled in 
Jn 20®': ‘These things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the (Christ, tl\e Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye might have life in his name.’ Christian faith 
is the decisive action of the whole inner man — under- 
standing, feeling, will; it is the trustful and self-sur- 
rendering acknowledgment of God in Christ. 

(3) Further, Jesus called on the world to ‘believe the 
good new's’ of His coming for redemption. This task, 
marked out by OT prophecy, and laid on Him at His 
birth (Lk 2®«) and baptism (Jn 12«). from an 

early period of His mini.stry Jesus connected with His 
death (see Jn 2 "»-« sur.. and later, Mt lG‘«-28 202 “. Lk 
9»‘ l‘2®o, Jn 1223-»). The words of Mt 262». which 
must be vindicated as original, make it clear that Jesus 
regarded His death as the culmination of His mission; 
at the Last Supper He is ready to offer His ‘blood’ to 
seal ‘the new covenant’ under which * forgivene.ss of 
sins' will be universally guaranteed (cf, Jer 31**^ ), 
Having conc.entrated on Himself the faith of men, 
giving to faith thereby a new heart and energy. He 
finally fastens that faith upon His death; He marks 
this event for the future as the object of the specifically 
saving faith. By this path, the ri.sen Lord explained. 
He had ‘entered into his glory’ and ‘received from the 
Father the promise of the Spirit,’ in the strength of 
which His servants are commissioned to ‘preach to 
all the nations repentance and remission of sins’ (Lk 
24®®'®®; cf. Ac Taught by Him, the Apostles 
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understood and proclaimed their Master’s deatn as 
the hinge of the relations between God and man that 
centre in Christ; believing in Him meant, above all, 
believing in that, and finding in the cross the means of 
deliverance from sin and the revelation of God’s saving 
purpose toward the race (Ac 3'®'- 202», 1 Co li«-26, 2 Co 
514 - 21 , I p 318 ^ pev H-®, etc.). Faith in the resurrection of 
Jesus was logically antecedent to faith in His sacrifto'a 
death; for His rising from the dead set His dying in its 
true light (Ac 4‘®-'2), revealing the shameful crucifixion 
of Israel’s Messiah as a glorious expiation for the guilt 
of mankind (He 2 », Ko 4=^, 1 P H'). To ‘confess with 
one’s mouth Jesus as I^ord, and believe in one’s heart 
that God raised him from the dead,’ was therefore to 
fulfil the essential conditions of the Christian salvation 
(Ro 1 ()“), since the Lord’s resurrection, including His 
ascension which completes it, gives a.ssurance of the 
peace with God won by His accepted .sacrifice (He 7^ 
911 14 1019 22 ). vindicates His Divine Son.ship and 
verifies His claims on human homage (Ho H, Ac 2 *-, 

1 P I'-"); it guarantees ‘the redemption of the body,’ 
and the attainment, both for the individual and lor the 
Church, of the glory of the Messianic Kingdom, the 
consummated salvation that is in Christ Jt:sus (1 Co 
15'2'2«, Ro 8>7 ‘-i®, Kph 1‘7 23. Ac 17®', Rev B , etc.). 
In two words, the Christian faith is to ‘ believe that Jesus 
died and rose again’ (1 Th 4'<) — that in dying He atoned 
for human sin, and in rising He abolished death. St. 
Paul was the chief exponent and defender of this 'word 
of the cross,’ which is at the same time ‘the word of 
faith’ (Ro 10 *); its various aspects and issues appear 
under the terms Ji htifi cation. Atonement, Propitia- 
tion, Grace, Law- (in NT), etc. But St. Peter in his 
1st Ep., St. John in his 1st Ep. and Rev., and the writer 
of Hebrews, each in hi.s own fashion, combine with St. 
Paul to focus the redeeming work of Jesus in the cross. 
According to the whole tenor of the NT, the forgiving 
grace of God there meets mankind in its .sin; and faith 
is the hand reached out to accept God’s gifts of mercy 
proffered from the cross of Christ. The faculty of faith, 
which we understood in its fundamental meaning as the 
spiritual si-nse, the consciousness of God, is in no wise 
narrowed or diverted when it fixes itself on ‘Jesus Christ, 
and him crudfu‘d’: for, as St. Paul insists, ‘God com- 
mendeth his own love to us in that Chri.st died for us,’ 
'God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ 
‘The glory of God’ shines into men's hearts, His true 
character becomes for the first time apparent, and calls 
forth a full and satisfied faith, when beheld ‘in the 
face of Christ’ (Ro 5», 2 Co 4® 5‘«'2»). 

G. G. Findlay. 

FAITHLESS . — Wherever this word occurs in AV, It 
means, not untnistworthy, but unbelieving, just as in 
the Merchant of Venice Shylock is called ‘ a faithless Jew,’ 
simply because he was an unbeliever in Christ 

FALCON.— RV tr. of 'ayyOh, Lv 11 ‘®, Dt 14»» 
(AV ‘kite’), Job 28’ (AV ‘vulture’). See Kite, 
Vulture. 

FALL.— The story ot the Fall in Gn 3 is the immediate 
sequel to the account of man’s creation with which the 
Jahwistic document opens (see Creation). It tells how 
the first man and woman, Uving in childlike innocence 
and happiness in the Garden of Eden, were tempted b 
the subtle 84?rpent to doubt the goodness of their Creator 
and aim at the possession of forbidden knowledge by 
tasting the fruit of the one tree of wdiich they had been 
expressly charged not to eat. Their transgression W'as 
speedily followed by detection and punishment; on 
the serp 4 *nt was laid the curse of perpetual enmity 
between it and mankind; the woman was doomed to 
the pains of child-bearing: and the man to unremitting 
toll in the cultivation of the ground, w^hlch was cursed 
on account of his sin. Finally, lest the man should 
use his newly-acquired insight to secure the boon of im- 
mortality by partaking of the tree of life, he was expeUed 
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from the garden, which appears to be conceived as 
still existing, though barred to human approach by the 
cherubim and the iiaming sword. 

It is right to point out that certain inconijtruities of rep- 
resentation suggest that two slightly vap'ing narratives 
have been combined in the source from which the passage is 
taken (J). The chief difficulty arises in connexion with the 
two trees on which the dastiny of mankind is made to turn. 
In 2“ the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil grow together in the midst of the garden; in the 
second alone is made the test of man’s obedience. But ch.3 
(down to v.“) knows of only one central tree, and that 
obviously (though it is never so named) the tree of knowledge. 
The tree of life plays no real part in the story except in 3®^ 
and its introduction there creates embarrassment; for J 
this tree also was forbidden, the writer’s silence regarding 
the prohibition is inexplicable, and if it was not forbidden, 
can we suppose that the Divine prerogative of immortality 
was placed within man's reach during the period of his proba- 
tion? The hypothesis of a twofold recension of the Paradise 
story, while relieving this difficulty, would be of interest 
as showing that the narrative had unaergone a deveiopmen t 
in Hebrew literature; but it does not materially aid the 
exegesis of the passage. The main narrative, which is 
complete, is that which speaks of the tree of knowledge; 
the other, if it be present at all, is too fragmentary to throw 
light on the fundamental ideas embodied in the story. 

That this profoundly suggestive narrative is a literal 
record of a historic occurrence is an opinion now generally 
abandoned even by conservative theologians; and the 
view which tends to prevail amongst modern expositors 
is that the imagery is derived from the store of mytho- 
logical traditions common to the Semitic i>eoples. It 
is true that no complete Babylonian parallel has yet 
been discovered; the utmost that can be claimed is 
that particular elements or motives of the Biblical story 
seem to be reflected In some of the Babylonian legends, 
and still more in the religious symbolism displayed on 
the monuments (tree of life, serpent, cherubim, etc.). 
These coincidences are sufficiently striking to suggest 
the inference that a mythical account of man’s original 
condition and his fall existed in Babylonia, and had 
obtained wide currency in the East. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that such a legend, ‘stripped of its primitive 
polytheism, and retaining only faint traces of what was 
probably its original mythological character, formed 
the material setting which was adapted by the (Biblical) 
narrator for the puri>ose of exhibiting, under a striking 
and Wvid imaginative form, the deep spiritual truths 
which he was inspired to discern' (Driver). These 
spiritual truths, in which the real signiiicance of the 
narrative lies, we must endeavour very briefly to 
indicate. 

(1) The story offers, on the face of it, an explanation 
of the outstanding ills that flesh is heir to: the hard, 
toilsome lot of the husbandman, the travail of the 
woman and her subjection to man, the universal fate of 
death. These evils, it is taught, are inconsistent with 
the ideal of human life, and contrary to the intention 
of a good God. Man, as originally created, was exempt 
from them; and to the question. Whence came they? 
the answer Is that they are the effect of a Divine curse 
to which the race is subject; though it is to be noted 
that no curse is pronounced on the first pair, but only 
on the serpent as the organ of temptation, and the 
ground which is cursed for man's sake. 

(2) The consequences of the curse are the penalty of 
a single sin, by which man incurred the just anger of 
God. The author’s conception of sin may be con- 
sidered from two points of view. Formally, it is the 
transgression of a Divine commandment, involving 
distrust of the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, 
and breaking the harmony which had subsisted between 
man and his Maker. The process by which these evil 
thoughts are insinuated into the mind of the woman is 
described with a masterly insight into the psychology 
of temptation which is unsurpassed in literature. But 
ft is a mistake to suppose that the essence of the sin 
eoofiUts in the merely formal disobedience to a command 


arbitrarily imposeo as a test of fidelity. There was t 
reason for the Divine injunction, and a reason for man’s 
transgression of it ; and the reasons are unambiguously 
indicated. To eat of the tree would make man like 
God, knowing good and evil; and God does not wish 
man to be like Himself. The essence of the sin is there- 
fore presumption, “-an overstepping of the limits of 
creaturehood, and an encroacliinent on the prerogatives 
of Deity. 

(3) What, then, is meant by the ’knowledge of good 
and evil,’ which was acquired by eating of the tree? 
Does it mean simply an enlargement of experience such 
as the transition from childhood to maturity naturally 
brings with it, and of which the feeling of shame (3D is 
the significant index? Oris it. as has generally been held, 
the experimental knowledge of moral distinctions, the 
aw'akliig of the conscience, the faculty of discerning 
between right and wrong? It is very difficult to say 
which of these interpretations expresses the thought in 
the mind of the writer. It is in acu'ordance with Hebrew 
idiom to hold that knowledge of good and evil is equiva- 
lent to knowledge in general; though it is of course not 
certain tliat that is the sense in which the i)hra8e is 
here used. On the other hand, there is nothing to 
show' that it refers to the moral sense; and the fact 
that neither of the ways in wiiich the newly acquired 
faculty manifests Itself (the perception of sex, and 
insight into the mystic virtue of tlie tree of life, v.“) 
is a distinctively ethical cognition, rather favours the 
opinion that the knowledge referred to is the power to 
discern the s<;cret meanings of things and utilize them 
for human ends, regardless of the will and purpose of 
God — the knowledge, in short, which is the principle 
of a godless civilization. The idea may be that succinctly 
expressed by the w'riter of Ecclesiastes: *God made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inven- 
tions’ (Ec 72»). 

(4) One. sixicific feature of the story remains to be 
considered, namely, tlie rdlc as.signed to the serpent, and 
his character. The identificalion of the serpent with 
the devil appears first in the Apocryphal literature 
(Wis in the narrative itself he is simply the most 
subtle of the creatunvs that God has made (3D, and 
tliere is not the slightest reason to suppose that he is 
there regarded as tlie moiithr)iece of the evil spirit. At 
the same time it is impo.ssible to escape the impression 
that the serpent is conceived as a malevolent being, 
designedly insinuating suspicion of God into the minds 
of our hrsl parents, and inciting them to an act which will 
frustrate tl)e Divine purpo.se regarding mankind. There 
is thus a certain ambiguity in the representation of the 
serpent, which may have its source in some more primi- 
tive pha.se of the legend; but wiiich al.so points the way. 
under the influence of a deeper aiiprchen.sion of the 
nature of moral evil than had been attained in the time 
of the. writer, to that identification of the serpent with 
tlie Evil One whicii w'e find in the NT (Ro 16*®, Rev 12* 
20*). In the same way, and with the same justification, 
tiie reflexion of later ages read into the curse on the 
serpent (v.‘‘) the promise of ultimate redemption from 
the power of evil througli the corning of Christ. Strictly 
interpreted, the words imply nothing more than a per- 
petual antagonism between the human race and tiie 
refiulsive reptiles which excite its instinctive antipathy 
It is only the general scope of the passage that can be 
tiiought to warrant the inference that the victory is to 
be on the side of humanity; and it is a still higher flight 
of religious inspiration to conceive of that victory as 
culminating in the triumph of Him whose mission it 
was to destroy the works of the devil. J. Skinner. 

FALLOW-DEER. — This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Dt 14®), and in the list of 
game furnished for Solomon’s daily table (1 K 4*®) 
In each list 'ayydl, and yachmUr occur in the same 
order. The firat is correctly translated, in both AV and 
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RV, ‘hart’ (see Hart). The second is incorrectly 
tr. in AV ‘roebuck,’ and correctly in RV ‘gazelle* 
(see Gazelle). The third is incorrectly tr. in AV 
‘fallow-deer,’ and correctly in RV ‘roebuck’ (see Roe, 
Roebuck). 

FAMILIAR . — The expression 'familiar spirit’ was 
taken into the AV from the Geneva Version, as the 
trails, of Heb. 'ohh. See Maoic, etc. The word is also 
used as a subst. in Jer 20‘® 'All my familiars watched 
(or my halting’ (RV ‘familiar friends,’ Heb. 'men of 
my place’). 

FAMILY. — 1. Oharacter of the family in OT. — 

‘Family’ in the OT has a wider significance than that 
which we usually associate with the term. The word tr. 
‘house’ (Gn 7‘) approaches most nearly to our word 
‘family’: but a man’s ‘house’ might consist of his 
mother; his wives and the wives’ children; his con- 
cubines and their children; sons-in-law and daughters- 
In-law, with their offspring; iJlegitimate sons (Jg IP); 
dependents and aliens; and slaves of both sexes. Po- 
lygamy was in part the cause of the large size of the 
Hebrew household; in part the cause of it may be 
found in the insecurity of early time.s, when safety lay 
in numbers, and constiquently not only the married sons 
and daughters dwell, for the sake of protection, with their 
father, but remote relatives and even foreigners (‘the 
stranger wdthin thy gates’) would attach themselves, 
with a similar object, to a great hoiusehold. The Idea 
of the family sometimes had an even wider significance, 
extending to and including the nation, or even the whole 
race of mankind. Of this a familiar illustration Is the 
figure of Abraham, who w'a.s regarded as being in a very 
real sense the father of the nation. So also the same feel- 
ing for the idea of the family is to be found in the careful 
assigning of a ' father ’ to every known nation and 
tribe (Gn 10). From this it is ea.sily perceived that the 
family played an important part in Hebrew thought and 
affairs. It formed the ba.se upon which the social 
structure wa.s built up; its indi.«!tinguishable merging 
into the wider sense of clan or tribe indicates how it 
affected the political life of the whole nation. 

Polygyny and bigamy were recognized features of the 
family life. From the Oriental rmint of view there was 
nothing immoral in the practice of polygamy. The 
female slaves were in every respect the property of their 
master, and became his concubines ; except in certain 
ca.sey, when tliey seem to have belonged exclusively to 
ibt'ir mistress, and could uot be appropriated by the man 
except by her suggestion or consent (Gn 16*-®). The 
slave-concubine.s were obtained as booty in time of war 
(Jg 5^0), or bought from poverty-stricken parents 
(Ex 2P); or. possibly, in the ordinary .slave traffic with 
foreign nations. In addition to his concubines a man 
might take several wives, and from familiar examples in 
the OT it seems that it was usual for w'ealthy and im- 
portant personages to do so; Abraham, Jacob, David, 
Solomon, occur as instances. Elkanah, the husband of 
Hannah and Peniunab, is an interesting example of a 
man of no particular position who nevertheless had 
more than one wife; this may be an indication that 
bigamy, at least, if not polygamy, w'as not confined to 
the very wealthy and exalted. At all events, polygyny 
was an established and recognized institution from the 
earliest times. The gradual evolution in the OT of 
monogamy as the ideal is therefore of the highest 
Interest. The earliest codes attempt in various ways to 
regulate the custom of polygjmy. The Dent, code in 
particular actually forbids kings to multiply wives 
(Dt 17‘0; this is the fniit, apparently, of the experience 
of Solomon’s reign. In the prophetic writings the note 
of protest is more clearly sounded. Not only Adam but 
also Noah, the second founder of the human race, 
represents monogamy, and on that account recommends 
it as God's ordinance. It is in the line of Cain that 
bigamy is first represented, as though to emphasize the 


consequences of the Fall. Reasons are given in explana* 
tion of the bigamy of Abraham (Gn 16) and of Jacob 
(29**). Hosea and other prophets coiLstantly dwell 
upon the thought of a monogamous marriage as being a 
symbol of the union between God and His people; and 
denounce idolatry as unfaithfulness to this spiritual 
marriage-tie. 

2. Position of the wife.— Side by side with the growth 
of the recognition of monogamy as the ideal form of 
marriage, polygamy was practised even as late as NT 
times. The natural accompaniment of such a practice 
was the insignificance of the wife's position: she was 
ordinarily regarded as a piece of property, as the wording 
of the Tenth Commandment testifies. Also her rights 
and privileges were necessarily shared by others. The 
relative positions of wives and concubines were deter- 
mined mainly by the husband’s favour. The children of 
the wife claimed the greater part, or the whole, of the 
inheritance; otherwise there does not seem to have 
been any inferiority in the position of the concubine as 
compared ^\dth that of the wife, nor was any idea of 
illegitimacy, in our sense of the word, connected with 
her children. 

The husband had supreme authority over the wife. 
He was permitted by the Deut. code to divorce her with 
apparently little reason. The various passages (Dt 
22»* 28 . si>^ Is 50‘, Jer 3", Mai 2>®) referring to and 

regulating divorce, indicate that it was of frequent 
occurrence. Yet wives, and ev'en concubines w^ho had 
been bought in the first place as slaves, might not be 
sold (Ex 217*^1, Dt 2H<). Indeed, the Law through- 
out proves itself sympathetic towards the po.sition of 
the wife and desirous of improving her condition 
(Ex 21* ‘2, in 2 H‘>->7). This very attitude of the Law, 
however, indicates that there was need of improvement. 
The wife seems to have had no redress if wronged by the 
husband; she could not divorce him; and absolute 
faithfulne.ss, though required of the wife, was not expected 
of the husband, so long as he did not injure the rights of 
any other man. 

The wife, then, was in theory the mere chattel of her 
husband. A woman of character, however, could Im- 
prove her situation and attain to a considerable degree 
of importance and influence as well as of personal 
freedom. Thus we read not only of Hagars, who were 
dealt hardly with and were obliged to submit themselves 
under the hands of their masters and rivals, but also of 
Sarahs and Rebekahs and Abigails, who could act 
independently and even against the wishes of their 
husbands in order to gain their own ends. And the 
Book of Proverbs testifies to the advantage accruing 
to a man in the posse.ssion of a good wife (19‘^ ), 

and to the misery which it is in the power of a .selfish 
woman to inflict (19‘* etc.). 

3. Children, — In a household consisting of several 
families, the mother of each set of children would 
naturally have more to do with them than the father, 
and the maternal relationship W’ould usually be more 
clo.se and affectionate than the bond between the father 
and his children. Although it was recognized to be 
di.sastrous for a household to be divided against itself, 
yet friction between the various families could hardly 
have been avoided. ‘One whom his mother com- 
forteth’ (Is 66^>) must have been a sight common 
enough — a mother consoling her injured son for the 
taunts and blows of her rivals’ children. Thus the 
mother would have the early care and education of her 
children under her own control. The father, on the 
other hand, had complete power over the lives and 
fortunes of his children, and would represent to them 
the idea of authority rather than oi tenderness. He It 
was who arranged the marriage of his sons (Gn 24* 
28*, Jg 14*), and had the right to sell his daughtem 
(Ex 21*). The father seems even to have had powers 
of life and death over his children (Jg IP*): and the 
Law provided that an unworthy son might be stoned to 
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death upon the accusation of his parents (Dt 
See also art. Child. 

4. Family duties. — The claims of the family upon the 
various members of it were strongly felt. Many laws 
provide for the vengeance and protection of the injured 
and defenceless by their next-of-kin. Brothers were the 
guardians of their sisters (Gn 34). A childless widow 
could demand, though not enforce, re-marriage with 
her brother-in-law (Dt 25^-‘®). Boaz, as the nearest 
relation, performed this duty towards Ruth. In spite 
of the prohibition of the later code (Lv 20*‘), levirate 
marriage seems to have been practised at the time of 
Christ (Mt 22^ ). Its purpose was perhaps rather 
for the preservation of the particular branch of the 
family than for the advantage of the widow herself : in 
any case it illustrates’ the strong sense of duty towards 
the family as a whole. 

Children owed obedience and respect to their parents. 
Even a married man would consider himself still under 
the authority of his father, whether living with him or 
not; and his wife would be subject to her father-in-law 
even after her husband’s death. 

To an Israelite, ‘family’ conveyed the notions of 
unity, security, order, and discipline. These conceptions 
were nourished by the religious customs and observances 
in the home, the most conspicuous instance of which 
was the keeping of the Pa.ssover. Such observance.s no 
doubt helped to bind the members of the family in 
close religious and spiritual sympathies. The common 
longing to love and to serve God was the base of the 
family affection and unity — from patriarchal times 
when the head of each family would offer sacrifice upon 
his own altar, until the hour in which Mary’s Son asked 
In tender surprise of her and Joseph: ‘Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house?’ (Lk 2<»). 

E. G. Romankh. 

FAIQNE .—In Palestine, famine is usually due to failure 
of the rainfall (Lv 26‘®, Am 4< D. Both crops and pastur- 
age depend on the proper amount falling at the right 
time, the ‘early rain’ in Oct.-Nov., the ‘latter’ in March 
-April. Its importance and uncertainty caused it to be 
regarded as the special gift of God (Dt 11" "). Accord- 
ingly famine is almost always a direct judgment from 
Him (1 K 17b Ezk 5, and continually in the Prophets; 
Ja 6‘D. Hence we find it amongst the terrors of the 
eschatological passages of NT (Mk 13®, Rev 18*). The 
idea is spiritualized in Am 8" ‘a famine of hearing 
the words of the Lord.’ In Egypt, famine is due to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile, which is 
ultimately traceable to lack of rain in the Abyssinian 
highlands of the interior. 

Crops may be destroyed by other cau.ses — hail and 
thunder-storms (Ex 9*b 1 8 12^7); locusts and similar 
pests (Ex 10“, JI lb Am 4’). Further, famine is the 
usual accompaniment of war, the most horrible accounts 
of famines being connected with sieges (2 K 6“ 25b 
Jer 21», La 4"»). 

These passages should be compared with the terrible 
description of Dt 28^*'®b and with Josephus' account of 
the last siege of Jerusalem (J3J v. x. 3). So in Rev 6* 
scarcity, connected with the black horse, follows on 
bloodshed and conquest; but a maximum price is fixed 
for wheat and barley, and oil and wine are untouched, 
80 that the full horrors of famine are delayed. A natural 
result of famine is pestilence, due to improper and in- 
sufficient food, lack of water, and insanitary conditions. 
The two are frequently connected, especially in Ezk. and 
Jer. (1 K 8”. Jer 21», Lk 21" [not Mt 247 ]). 

Famines are recorded in connexion with Abraham 
(Gn 12‘®) and Isaac (26>). There is the famous seven 
years’ famine of Gn 41 ff., which included Syria as well 
as Egypt. It apparently affected cereals rather than 
pasturage, beasts of transport being unharmed (cf. per 
contra 1 K 18®). The device by which Joseph warded 
off its worst effects is illustrated by Egyptian inscriptions. 
In one, Baba, who lived about the time of Joseph, says: 


*I collectea corn, as a friend of the harvest-god, and 
was watchful at the time of sowing. And when a famine 
arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn to the 
city each year of famine’ (see Driver, Genesis, p. 346). 
Other famines, besides those already referred to, are 
mentioned in Ru lb 2 S 21*. The famine of Ac 11** 
is usually identified with one mentioned by Josephus 
{Am. XX. ii. 5, V. 2), which is dated a.d. 45. But famines 
W'ere characteristic of the reign of Claudius (Suetonius 
mentions ‘assiduac sterilitat(is’), so that the exact 
reference remains uncertain. C. W. Emmet. 

FAN.— The fan of Scripture (Is SO^b Mt 3>‘b Lk 3‘M is 
the five- or .six-pronged wooden winnowing -fork, for 
which see Aoricttltuke, § 3. The corresponding verb is 
rendered ‘winnow,’ Is 30*b Ru 3*, but ‘fan’ elsewhere 
(Amer. RV has ‘winnow’ throughout); the fanners of 
Jer 51* (AV, KVm and Versions) are the ‘winnowers,’ 
as Amer. RVm. Fanning or winnowing is a frequent 
figure for the Divine sifting and chasti.sement, Jer 4" 
15* etc. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

FARTHING. — See Money, § 7. 

FASTING. — I. In the OT. — ‘To afflict the soul’ is 
the term by which fasting is u.sually mentioned (cf. 
Lv 162*>-3* 23*7. « 297 3U‘b the two terms are 

combined in Ps 35‘b Is 58* ®). In the period preceding 
the Captivity wc find no uni\ersal fast prescribed. The 
institution of the Day of Atonement — the only fast 
ordained in the Law — was traditionally ascribed to 
this period: but there is no certain refenuice to it before 
Sir 50®^ . Zechariah does not allude to it, and Ezk 
40-48 pre.scribe.s a more .simple ceremonial for such an 
occa.sion, whence it may be inferred that the elaborate 
ritual of Lv 10 was not yet customary. Neh 77>-9®* 
records a general fa.st on the 24th day of the 7th month, 
and therefore the lOth day of that month - the proper 
date for the Day of Atonement — was probably not yet 
set apart for thi.s purpo.se. Moreover, the characteristic 
ideas of the fast — its public confe.ssion, its ernpha.sis on 
sin and atomunent— are late, and can be compared with 
po.st-(‘xilic analogies (Ezr 9, Neh P-** 9*). See Atone- 
ment [Day of]. Previously to the (Captivity fasting 
was ob.served by individuals or the whole people on 
special occasions (cf. 2 S 12*®, 1 K 21 **, Jg 20", 
1 S 7®, 2 Ch 20*). 

After the Captivity this type of fasts of course con- 
tinued (cf. Ezr 8** *3, Neh P 9‘). But in Zee 7* » 8‘* 
we hear of four general fasts which were ob.served with 
comparative regularity. On 17th Tammuz (July) a 
fast was ordained to commemorate the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 39* 52®). This was 
celebrated on the 17th day of the 4th month, and not 
on the 9th, because, according to the Talmudic tradition, 
the 17lh was the day on which Mo.ses broke the tables 
of the Law, on w’hich the daily offering ceased owing to 
the famine cau.sed by the (^haldLean siege, and on which 
Antiochus Epiphane.s burnt the Law and introduced, 
an idol into the Holy Place. On the 9th day of the 
5th month (Ah) was celebrated a fa.st in memory of the 
burning of the Temple and city (2 K 25*, Jer 52**). 
The 9th, and not the 7th or 10th, was the pre.scrlbed day, 
because tradition placed on the 9th the announcement 
that the I.sraelites were not to enter Canaan, and the 
destruction of the Second Temple. On the 3rd of Tlshri 
(October) the murder of Gedaliah was commemorated 
by a fast (Jer 4P), and on the 10th of Tebeth (January) 
another fa.st recalled the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldteaiis (2 K 25*. Jer 520. Besides thesfi, we hear 
of a Fast of Esther being ol>s<3rved; on this see Phrim. 

Fasting probably meant complete abstinence, though 
the Talmud allowed lentil.s to be eaten during the period 
of mourning. No work was done during a fast (Lv 
102* 3* 23*2, jsfu 297), and sackcloth and ashes were 
sometimes used (Dn 9», Jon 3* 7). xhe usual reasons 
for a fast were either mourning (1 S 3P*) or a wish to 
deprecate the Divine wrath (2 P *2"- i^). 
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2. In the NT. — We hear that frequent additional fasts 
were imposed by tradition, and that strict observers 
kept two weekly fasts (Lk !«'?) - on Thursday and 
Monday ~ commeinoratinsr, as it seems, the days on 
wliieli Moses ase,end(*(l and eame, down from the Mount. 
After the destruction of JerusahMii by Titus, a hu^e 
system of fasts was instituted, and the present .Jewish 
calendar prescribes 22, besides the Day of Atonement, 
the Fast of Fsiher, and the four fasts of Zee 8 *". 

3. Christianity and fasting.-- Jesus refused to lay down 

any specific injunctions to fast. To i)rescribe forms was 
not His purpose all outward observance was to be dic- 
tated by an inward principle. He Himself probably kept 
tbe usual fasts, and individual ones, as during the 
Temptation. But He laid emphasisin Histeacbin;;on tbe 
inutility of fasting except as a part of personal g:odli- 
ness, and plain warnin^ts of its possible abuse by 

hypocrisy (Mt 9'^ Mk 2'« '" Lk The 

early Cliureli used to fast before solemn appointments 
(Ac 13- 14-=^) . and St, Paul alludes to his fasliuRs, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, in 2 Co ll'-'L In 
time a greater stress was pul on tbe value of fasting, as 
is shown by the prohabh* insertion of an allusion to it 
in Mt 17^-. Mk 9'-’^ Ac lO-"', 1 Co 7L 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

TAT. — See Foou. § 10, SAcmricE and Offering. 

FAT.— Th<‘, same word as vat, a lar«e ^’essel for hold- 
inK liijuids, but in ()T and NT only in eoniH'Xion with 
the makinf^ of wiue. See Wink am> Stuo.no Drink, § 2. 

FATHER.- See Family. Cenealogy, 1. 

FATHERHOOD OF GOD.-See Cion, § 7. 

FATHOM. — See ■Weights and Measures. 

FAUCHION (Jth 13« AV. KV ‘ scimitar The 
Enp. word denoted onphially a broad sword more or 
less curved on the eon\ex sultC: but m later use and in 
poetry it sipriitied a sword of any kind. 

FAVOUR. -The Knp. word favour’ is used in AV in 
the mod. .seri.se of goodwill’ but in well-favoured' 
and ‘ill la\oureir we ser- the older meaning of personal 
aiipearaner . In Jos tlu> word .seems to be u.sed in 
tbe old .sens<‘ of mercy ' — that be mipht destroy them, 
and they mipht have no fa\'oiir’ as in Flyot, Tfte 
Governour, ii. 298; ‘And they, which by that lawe were 
cond limed, w'ere pul to dcUio wiiliout any fauour.’ 
For the tlu-ology of tlu^ wonl see Grace. 

FAWN. — See Hoe, § 3. 

FEAR. — In tin; OT the fear of the I.ord ’ is fre- 
quently a definition of piety. The purjiose of the 
pivlnp of the J>aw is the implanting of this fear in the 
hearts of men (Dt 4'«); it is the sum of religious duty 
(O'J*) and prompts to obedient ami lovinp service ( 10 **). 
'Fear cannot be apprai.sed without reference to the 
worth of the objects feareil ’ (.Maniiieau. Tupt’s of Ethical 
Thcoru. ii. 184). hence it i.s on the revelation of the 
Divine nature as holy and to be feared’ (Ps 111 ®.) 
that this fundamental priiu'ipU* of relipion rests: those 
wlio know His name have learnt that to fear Him is true 
wisdom (V '«) and true ble.s.sednes.s (Ps 112'). In the 
NT mention is made oi a fear wliicli has hiph moral 
quality and relipious '*alue. Tlie fear of the Lord’ 
was the rule by which the early Christians walked 
(Ac 9®'). and when an imcirciiincised foreipner became 
a devout worshipper of the God of Israel he was known 
as one that fearelh God’ (U)-- ef. 2 Co 7*. Ph 2^*, 
1 P 1'^ 2'F Hev 147 151 ipr,). Altboiiph the usual Gr. 
word for fear’ is not u.sed in He r)7, the referenee to 
the ‘podly fear’ of the iierfect Son emphasizes the 
contrast between reverent aw'e and slavi.sh terror. 

The fear whiidi 'hatli punishment’ (1 Jn 4"») is tbe 
result of sin (Gii .3'®) The sinner, under condemnation 
of the Law, is in ‘hondape unto fear’ (Ho 8 "'). and 
Inasmuch as 'the stinp of death is sin' (1 Co 15*^), he 
iealso throu^'h fear of death . . . subject to bondage' 


(He 276). Transgression may so completely deceive 
him that he has ‘no terror of God' (Ps 36'); the climax 
of human wickedness is the loss of any dread of God’s 
judgments, though the Gr. and Eng. translations of 
the Heb. word for ‘ terror’ (pachadh, cf. Is 2'° '»• ^'RV) 
fail to bring out this thought in St. Paul’s quotation of 
this verse (Ro 3'"). To rouse men from this callous 
indifference to God’s threatenings is the purpose of the 
appeal to fear, which is a primary and self-regarding 
emotion and a powerful spring of human action. This 
appeal is warranted by our Lord’s words (Mt lO®*) as 
well as by Apostolic example (He 4' lO^L l Ti 5»®, 
Jude “). The spirit in which this appeal should be 
made is that which Inspired 8t. Paul, when he declares 
that, ‘knowing the fear of the Lord,’ before whose 
judgment-seat all must be made manifest, he is con- 
strained by the love of Christ to persuade men to be 
‘reconciled to God’ (2 Co 5"® ). J. G. Tasker. 

FEARFULNESS. — The adj. ‘fearful’ is often used 
in AV in the sense, not of causing fear, but of feeling 
it: and ‘fearfulness’ always denotes the emotion of 
fear. Thus Mt 8“ ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?’; Ps 556 * Fearfuliiess and trembling are come 
upon me.’ In the RV of the NT the only meaning 
of ‘fearful’ is full of fear, the Revisers, Westcott tells 
us. having purpo.sdy retained this use in order that 
‘fear,’ ‘fearful,’ and ‘fearfulness’ might all agree in 
meaning. They have accordingly changed ‘fearful 
sights’ in I.k 21" into ‘terrors.’ The Revisers of the 
OT, however, had no such thought, and they have leit 
the word unchanged. 

FEASTS, — Introductory . — The sacred festivals of the 
Jews were primarily occa.sions of rejoicing, treated as a 
part of religion. To ‘rejoice before God’ was synony- 
mous with to celebrate a festival.’ In process of time 
this characteri.stic was modified, and a probably late 
institution, like tbe Day of Atonement, could be regarded 
as a feast, though its jirevalent note was not one of joy. 
But tbe most primitive feasts were marked by religious 
merriment; they were accompanied with dances 
(Jg 21-"), and, as it seems, led to .serious excesses in 
many case.'^ (1 S Am 2?, 2 K 23?, Dt 23'«). Most of 
the feasts were only local assemblies for acts and 
purpo.ses of sacred worship; but the three great 
national festivals were the occasions for general assem- 
blies of the p(‘ople. at which all males were supposed to 
appear (Ex 23" " 34W, Dt 16'«). 

1. Feasts connected wuth the Sabbath. — These 
w'ere calculated on the basis of the sacred number 7. 
which regulated all the great dates of the Jewish sacred 
year. Thii.s the 71 h was the sacred month, the feasts 
of Unleavened Bread arul Tabernacles each lasted for 
7 days, Pentecost was 49 days after the Feast of Un- 
Icaveneii Bread, Passover and Tabernacles each began 
on the 14th day of their respective months, and there 
were 7 days of holy convocation in the year. 

1. The Sabbath and the observances akin to it were 
lunar in character (ef. Am 8^, Hos 2", Is 1"’*, 2 K 42»). 
The Sabbath ordinances are treated in Ex 20" 31'7 as 
designed to eommemorale the completion of creation, 
but Dt '6 connects them with the redemption from 
Egypt, and Ex 23"' ascribes them to humanitarian 
motives. On this day work of all sorts w^as forbidden, 
and tbe daily morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled. Sabbath-breaking w'as punishable with 
death (Nu IS-''* Ex 31" '6). isjo evidence of Sabbath 
observance is traced in tbe accounts of the patriarchal 
agi\ and very little in pre-exilic records (Is 56* * 58‘*. 
Jer 17*® Ezk 20'* '’ '® *«). But after the Captivity 
the rules were more strictly enforced (Neh 13'® **), and 
in later times the Rabbinical prohibitions multiplied 
to an inordinate extent. St'e art. Sabbath. 

2. At the New Moon special sa,.rifices w'ere offered 
(Nu 28" *6), and the silver trumpets were blown over 
them cNu 10'®). Ail trade and business were discon 
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tinued, as well as work in the fields (Am S®). It appears 
also that this was the occasion of a common sacred 
meal and family sacrifices (cf. 1 S 20^ « »» *«), and it 
seems to have been a regular day on whic‘.h to consult 
prophets (2 K 423 ). 

3. The Feast of Trumpets took place at the New Moon 
of the 7th month, Tishri (October). See Trumpets. 

4. The Sabbatical year. — An extension of the Sabbath 
principle led to the rule that in every 7th year the land 
was to be allowed to lie fallow, and field.s were to be 
neither tilled nor reaped. S('e Saiuuvtical Year. 

6. By a further extension, every 50th year was to be 
treated as a year of Jubilee, when Hebrew slaves were 
emancipated and mortgaged property reverted to its 
owners. See Sabbaticai. Year. 

II. Cl HEAT National Festivaia. — These were solar 
festival.^, and mostly connected with different stages of 
the harvT^st; the Jews ahso ascribed to them a com- 
memorative significance, and traditionally referred 
their inauguration to various events of their past 
history. They were: — 

1. The Passover, followed immediately by the Feast 

of Unleavened Bread. The.se two feasts were probably 
distinct in origin (Lv 23'^ «, Nu 28*®- and Josephus 
distinguishes between them; but in later times they 
were popularly regarded as one (Mk 22*). 

The Passover festival is probably of great antiquity, 
but the Feast of Unleavened Bread, being agricultural 
in character, can scarcely have existed before the 
Israelites entered Canaan. For the characteristic 
featur(‘s of the two festivals, see Passover. 

2. Pentecost, on the 5()th day after 16th Nisan (April), 
celetirated the completion of the corn harvest. See 
Pentecost. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles, the Jewish harvest-home, 
took place at the period when the harvests of fruit, oil, 
and wine had been gathered in. See Tabernacleb. 

III. Minor Historical FESTiVAiii. — 1. The Feast of 
Purim, dating from the Per.sian j)eriod of Jewish history, 
commemorated the nation’s deliverance from the in- 
trigues of Haman. See Purim. 

2. The Feast of the Dedication recalled the purifica- 
tion of the Temple after its desecration by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. See Dedic.\tion. 

3. The Feast of the Wood-offering or of the Wood- 
carriers, on the 15th day of Abib (April), marked the 
last of the nine occasions on which offerings of wood 
were brought for the use of the Temple (Neh 10« 13^*). 

Be.sides these there were certain petty fea.sts, alluded 
to in Josephus and the Apocrypha, but they seem never 
to have been generally observed or to have attained 
any religious importance. Such are: the Feast of the 
Heading of the Law (1 Es 9*°, cf. Neh 8®); the Feast of 
Nicanor on the 13th day of Adar (March) (1 Mac 7*'*; 
see Purim); the Feast of the Captured Fortress (1 Mac 
13 fto.fi 2 ); Feast of Baskets. A. W. F. Blunt. 

FELIX, ANTONIUS.— Procurator of Jud®a (Ac 
232 ^ ): according to Josephus, he had been sent 
to succeed Curnanus in a.d. 52; but this contradicts 
Tacitus, w'ho makes Curnanus governor of Galilee and 
Felix of Samaria simulianeou.sly; and thi.s suits Ac 24‘® 
(‘many years’). Both historians give 62 as the year 
of Curnanus’ disgrace, so that we may probably take 
that as the date of Felix’ accession to office in Judiea. 
Felix was brother of Pallas, Claudius’ powerful freed- 
man, whose influence continued him in office under Nero, 
and on his disgrace (due to a riot at C®sarea) procured 
him his life. He is described by Tacitus as a very 
bad and cruel governor. He wn.s somewhat touched 
by St. Paul’s preaching (24»* ), but kept him in prison, 
first in hope of a bribe, — one of many details showing 
that St. Paul was a prisoner of social importance, — 
and, finally, to please the Jews, He is calied 'most 
excellent’ (23» 243; cf. 262®, a title given him 

as governor, but more properly confined to those of 


equestrian rank. He married thrice, each time to a 
person of royal birth; see Drusilla. A. I. Maclean. 

FELLOW.— This Eng. word is used in AV with the 
meaning either of (1) companion, or (2) of person. 
Thus (1) Ps 452 ‘God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows’: (2) Mt 26’* ‘This 
fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth’ (IIV ‘man’; 
there is no word in the Gr.). Cf. Tindale’s trans. of 
Gn 392 ‘ And the Lorde was with Joseph, and he was a 
luckie fellowe.’ Although the word when used in AV 
for person may hav e a touch of disparagement, nowhere 
is it UiSed to express strong contempt as now. 

FELLOWSHIP. — See CoMMiJNiON. 

FENCE.— Ps623is the only occurrence of thesubst., and 
probably the word there has its modern meaning (Cover- 
dale ‘hedge’). But the participle fenced’ (used of 
a city) always means ‘fortified' (which Amer. RV 
always substitutes). See Fortification. 

FERRET (anaqah).— An unclean animal, Lv 11*®, 
RV ‘gecko.’ Rabbinical writers suggest the hedgehog, 
but this i.s unlikely. For gecko see Lizard. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FESTUS, PORCIUS. — Procurator of Jndiea after 
Felix. His short term of office was marked by a much 
better administration than that of Felix or of Albinus 
his succe.s.sor (Jos. A nt. xx. viii. f.). He is addre.s.S(Kl with 
respect by St. Paul (Ac 262*® vvliom he would not 
give up to the Jews untried; it was, however, from 
fear of being eventually given iij) that St. Paul made 
iiis appeal to Ciesar, in consequence of which he was 
sent to Rome. Fe.stus was a friend of king Agrippa ii., 
whose visit to him i.s de.scribed in Ac 25*3® ^ took 
his side in a dispute with the Jewish priests. Hla 
accession to office is one of the puzzles of NT chronology; 
Eusebius gives a.d. 56, but this is probably some three 
years too early. A. J. Maclean. 

FETTER.— See Chain. 

FEVER. — See Medicine. 

FIERY SERPENT. — See Serpent, Seraphlm. 

FIG. — (fe’gmI/i).--The common fig, fruit of the Ficus 
carica, is ctiitivat(*d from one end of Palestine to the 
other, especially in the mountainous regions occupying 
to-day a i>lace as important as It did in Bible times. 
The failure of the fig and graix^ harvest would even now 
bring untold diHtres.s (Jer 5*^ Hah 3'^ etc.). Although 
the figs an; all of one genus, tlie fdlahln distinguish many 
varieties according to the quality anrl colour of the fruit. 

The summer foliage of the fig i.s thick, and excels 
other trees for it.s cool and grateful shade. In the 
summer the owners of gardens everywhere may be .seen 
sitting in the shadow of their fig trees. It i.s possible 
the refereiKMis in Mic 4*. Zee 3'® may be to this, or to 
the not uncommon custom of having fig tree.s over- 
hanging rural dwellings. Although ilg tree.s are of 
medium height, some individual trees {e.g. near Jenin 
reach to ov^er 25 feet high. Self-sown fig trees are 
usually barren, and arc known to the nativ(\s as wild 
or ‘male’ fig trees. The fruiting of the fig is \T;ry 
interesting and peculiar. Though earlier in the plains, 
the annual occurrence in the mountain regions, e.g. 
round Jerusalem is as follows: The trees, whi(‘h during 
the winter rnonth.s have lost all their leaves, about the 
end of March begin putting forth their tender leaf buds 
(Mt 2432 , Mk 1328-32. Lk 212‘'-33)^ and at the junction 
of the old wood with these leaves apfiear at the same 
time the tiny figs. These little figs dev^elop along with 
the leaves up to a certain point, to about the size of 
a small cherry, and then the great majority of them 
fall to the ground, carried down with every gust of 
wind. These immature figs are known as the taksh, 
and are eaten by the fdlahln as they fall; they may 
Indeed sometimes be seen exposed for sale in the rnarke* 
in Jerusalem. They are the paggim (‘green figs') of 
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Oa 2”, and the olynthoi (‘untimely figs’) of Rev 6‘». 
In the case of some trees, especially the best varieties, 
a certain proportion of these little green figs continue 
to develop, and reach ripeness in June. These are 
then known as the dafUr or early figs, mentioned in 
Is 28^ Jer 24», Hos 9^®, Mic 7^ as hikkUrdh, ‘the figs 
first ripe.’ They are to-day, as of old, specially esteemed 
for their delicate flavour. As the dafUr are ripening, 
the little buds of the next crop begin to appear higher 
up the branches. These steadily develop and form the 
second and great crop of figs, which comes about August. 

In the much-discussed miracle of our Lord (Mt 
2119-20^ Mk 1112 . 13. 20 - 21 ) may dismiss at once the 
theory that He came looking for figs from the previous 
season, as He would certainly not have found any such 
survivors, and such fruit would not have been eatable. 
On the other hand, at the Passover season, about 
April, when the young leaves are on the fig trees, every 
tree which is going to bear fruit at all will have some 
\aksh on it, and so, though it is a true statement that 
'the time of figs,’ i.e. of ordinary edible figs, ‘was not 
yet’ (Mk IP®), yet there would be fruit which could 
be, and is to-day. eaten, and fruit, too, which would 
be a guarantee of a harvest to come later on. It w'as 
the want of promi.se of future fruitfulness in the Jewish 
nation for which they were condemned in the acted 
parable of the barren fig tree. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that in May many fig trees may be found round 
Jerusalem which have dropped all their ‘green figs’ 
(none ripening to dafUr) and have not yet put forth 
the buds of the late summer crop. 

Figs are eaten in Palestine not only fre.sh but dried, 
the fruit being often threaded on to long strings for 
convenieru:e of carriage. They are also press(‘d into 
a solid cake which can be cut in slices w'ith a knife. 
These are the fig-cakes of 1 S 25i» 30‘2, 1 Ch 12*». 
A lump of such was used as a poultice for Hezekiah’s 
boil, 2 K 20^ Is 282'. E. W. G. Mastkuman. 

FILE.— -Only 1 S 13”. but the passage is very corrupt; 
see the larger commentaries. 

FINE. — The verb to fine* (mod. ‘refine’) is used in 
Job 28‘ ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and a place 
for gold where th(‘y fine it' (RV ‘which they refine'). 
‘Fining’ occurs in Pr 17® 272'. ‘finer’ in Pr 25* ‘a 
vessel for the finer' (Ainer. RV ‘refiner’). See Refiner. 

FINES. — StKi Chime.s and Punishments, § 8. 

FIR {brrdfih, RVm cypress [wh. see], 2 S 6*. 1 K 
5 * 1 . 10 515. 34 etc.). - It was a tree of large growth (2 K 
192», Ezk 31"). evergreen (Hos 14") ; a chief element in 
the glory of Lebanon (Is 60'»): associated with cedars 
(Ps 104'* '2, Is 148. /PC IP). The timber of the berOsh 
ranked with the cedar for house- and ship-building (IK 
5® etc.). Cypress is accepted by most modern author- 
ities, but berSsk may liave also included several varieties 
of pine. ‘ Fir' is also RV tr. of dren in Is 44'^ (AV and 
RVm wrongly 'ash'). E. W. G. Masterman. 

FIRE. — See House, § 7, and next article. 

PIREPAN.—l. A pan of bronze (Ex 27® etc.), sliver 
(Mlshna, Ybma, Iv. 4). or gold (1 K 7®® etc.), forremo\ing 
charcoal, and probably ashes also, from the altar of 
burnt-offering. According to the Mishria (for. cit.), the 
firepans or coal -pans were of various sizes, there given, 
and were each furnished with a long or a short handle. 
They seem, therefore, to have resembled ladles, or the 
now obsolete bed -warmers. 

When used to hold live charcoal for the burning of 
incense the coal-pan becomes a censer (Lv 10' 16*»elc.). 
Hence in Nu 4'<. 1 K 7"®, 2 Ch 4=2, RV has 'firepans' for 
AV ‘censers, there being no rtderence in these passages 
to Incense. The same utensil was used for removing 
the burnt portions of the larnp-wicks of the golden 
'candlestick' or lamp-stand, although rendered snufif 
iiahoB (which see — Tlndale has rightly 'firepans’). 


2. In Zee 12« RV there is mention of 'a pan (AV 
hearth) of fire’; in other words, a brasier. See Coal.; 
House, § 7. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FIRKIN. — See Weights and Measures. 

FIRMAMENT. — See Creation. 

FIRSTBORN.— 1 . The dedication of the firstborn of 

men and beasts was probably a primitive nomadic 
custom, and therefore earlier than the offering of first- 
fruits, which could not arise until the Israelites had 
settled into agricultural life in Canaan. The origin of 
the belief that a peculiar value attached to the firstborn 
cannot be definitely traced; but it would be a natural 
inference that what was valuable to the parent would 
be valuable to his God. And thus the word ‘ first born’ 
could be u.sed figuratively of Israel as the firstborn of 
J" among the nations (Ex 4*2, cf. Jer 31“), and the 
seed of David among dynasties (Ps 892«). The law of 
the dedication of the firstborn is found in JE (Ex 13" 
222 »i>. so 34i9f.), D (Dt 15'“ “), P (Ex 13'^-, Nu 3"-'®- 
40-61 It, iy not impossible that in very primitive 

times firstborn sons were sometimes actually sacrificed 
(cf. 2 K 322 , Mic 62), but the practice would soon grow 
up of ‘redeeming’ them by money or payments in 
kind. 

2. The firstborn (belcMr) enjoyed the birthright 
(bekhdrSh). He succeeded his father as head of the family, 
and took the largest share of the property; this was 
fixed in Dt 21‘2 as a ‘double portion.’ [In 2 Ch 21® 
the principle of the. birthright is extended to the suc- 
cession to the throne. But this is a late passage, and 
it i.s not certain that the firstborn wa.s necessarily the 
heir apparent). If a man died without children, the 
heir was the firstborn of his widow by his brother or 
next-of-kin (Dt 25®"®). The right of the firstborn, 
however, was often di.sturbed, owing to the jealou.sies 
and quarrel.s arising from the polygamy practised in 
Israel. The law' in Dt 21'®''2 is directed against the 
abuse. Reuben, although the son of Leah, the less 
favoured of Jacob’s two wivt.‘S, w'as consi<lercd the first- 
born, and lost the right only becau.se of lus sin (Gn 49»^ , 
1 Ch 5'). But Ishmael was allowed no share at all 
in the father’s properly (Gn 21'®); and the superiority 
of Jacob over Esau (symbolizing the sui)eriority of 
Israel over Edom) is described as baving l)een foretold 
before their birth ( 2 . 52 ®). and as brought about by E.sau ’3 
voluntary surrender of the birthright (vv.2“ ®'). And 
other instances occur of the younger being preferred to 
the elder, e.fj. Ephraim (48'®**®), Solomon (1 K 1), 
Shimri (1 Ch 26'®). 

3. The death of the firstborn was the la.st of the piinish- 
ments sent upon Egypt for Pharaoh’s refusal to let the 
Israelites go. Moses gave him due waniing (Ex 

and on his continued refu.sal the stroke fell (122“^ ). The 
event is referred to in Ps 78®' 105®“ 1358 136'®, He IP". 
It is probable (see Plagues of Egypt) that the storie.s 
of all the other plagues have been founded on historical 
occurrences, and that the Egyptians suffered from as(‘ries 
of ‘natural’ catastrophes. If this is true of the first 
nine, it is reasonable to assume it for the la.st, and we 
may suppose that a pestilence raged which created great 
havoc, but did not spread to the Israelite quarter. 
The growth of the tradition into its present form must 
be explained by the ‘.Ttiological’ interest of the Hebrew 
writer — the tendency to create idealized situations ia 
a remote past for the purpose of explaining facts or 
institutions who.se origin w'as forgotten. Thus the 
Feast of Booths wavS accounted for at a late dat*' by the 
dwelling of the Israelites in booths after the Exodus 
(liV 23*'®), the Feast of Unleavened Cakes by the haste 
with which they departed from Egypt (Ex 12''^ IS^t ), 
the Feast of the Passover by the passing ovi r of the 
houses marked with blood at the destna'tion of the 
firstborn (12‘®< “ And similarly the siiivling out 
of the firstborn for destruction was itself coiiiu‘cied with 
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the ancient practice of offering to God annually in spring 
the firstlings of beasts. Moses demanded release in 
order to offer the sacrifice and because Pharaoh 

refused to allow them to offer their firstlings, took 
from the Egyptians their firstborn. This explanation, 
though not explicitly given, is implied in the close 
connexion of the dedication of the firstborn with the 
Passover (13“-»», Dt 15^» 16'-*). In a redactional 
passage (Ex 4**' ) a different explanation is offered. 
The death of the firstborn would be a punishment for 
refusal to rcdease Israel, who was J^’s firstborn. 

4. In the NT the term ‘firstborn’ (prOtotokos) is 
used of Christ (Ro 8«, Col 1»«- He 1«, Rev P). and 
of Christians who have died (He 12“); see the com- 
mentaries. A. H. M’Neile. 

FIRST-FRUITS. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

FISH would appear to have always been a favourite 
article of diet among the Hebrews (N u 1 1* and references 
in the Gospels), as it is to-day. Pish are found in 
enormous numbers in all the inland waters of Palestine, 
and especially in the Lake of Galilee, Lake Huleh, and the 
'meadow lakes' of Damascus. The extraordinary 
feature of these fish is the number of species peculiar 
to the Jordan valley. Out of a total of 43 species 
found in the region, no fewer than 14 are peculiar to 
this district. Many of these are quite small. The chief 
edible fish are members of the Chrornides and of the 
CyprinidcB (carps). The cat-fish, Clarias macracanthus, 
not being a scaly fish, cannot be eaten by the Jews 
(Dt 14»), though considered a delicacy by the Christians 
of Damascus. It is thought by some to be the ‘bad 
fish’ of Mt 13'7- ■«*. In NT times fish-curing was ex- 
tensively carried on at Taricheao on the Lake of 
Tiberias. Some of the native fish is still salted to-day. 
The ‘/?s/i-pools’ of Ca 7' and the ‘ponds for fish’ in 
Is 19‘° are both mistranslations. See also Food, § 6. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FITOHES.— 1. qetsach (Is 28«- RVra ‘black 
cummin,' the seeds of the aromatic herb Nigella sanm, 
commoidy used to-day in Palestine as a condiment, e.spe- 
cially on the top of loaves of bread. The contrast between 
the staff for the ‘fitches’ and the rod for the cummin is 
the more instructive when the great similarity of the 
two seeds is noticed. 2. kussemeth, Ezk 4®, in AVm 
and RV ‘spelt,’ and in Ex 9“, Is 28** AV ‘rie’ and 
RV ‘spelt.’ Spelt {Triticum spdta) is an inferior 
kind of wheat, the grains of which are peculiarly ad- 
herent to the sheath. E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLAG.— 1. dchu (Job 8”), prop, ‘reed-grass' (cf. Gn 
41* '«). 2. sUph (Ex 2*- •, Is 19«), sedgy ifiants by the 

Nile and its canals. 

FLAGON occurs five times in AV, but in only one 
of these instances is the tr. retained by RV, namely. 
Is 22^, ‘ve.s.sels of flagons.’ Here it is perhaps an 
earthenware bottle. On the other hand, RV intro- 
duces ‘flagons' in two instances where it is not found 
In AV, namely. Ex 253® 37‘«. This tr. is probably 
correct, although RV gives * cups * for the same Heb. 
word In Nu 4L In all these three passages AV has 
•covers.’ In the remaining four instances where AV 
gives ‘flagoms’ (2 S 6'*, 1 Ch 16*, Hos 3‘, Ca 2*), the 
meaning of the Heb. word is a ‘pressed cake . . . 
composed of meal, oil, and dibs' (W. R. Smith, OTJC' 
434, n. 7). Hence in 2 S 6*®, 1 Ch 16*, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins* for AV ‘flagon [of wine),' in Hos 3' ‘cakes 
of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in Ca 2® ‘raisins* 
(RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for ‘flagons.’ 

FLAX ipishtah). —The plant Linumusitatissimum, and 
the prepared fibres used for making linen. It was early 
cultivated in Palestine (Jos 2«); the failure of the flax 
was one of God's judgments (Hos 2®). The plant is 
about two to three feet high, with pretty blue flowers; 
the flax is said to be ‘boiled* (Ex 9*') when the seed 
vessels reach maturity and the plant Is ready for gather- 


ing. The stalks were dried on the housetops (Jos 2*). 
and then soaked in water and the fibre combed out 
(Is 19® RV). The ‘tow’ of Is 43‘7 is teased-out flax. 
The oil of the seeds is the well-known linseed oil. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLEA {par'dsh, 1 S 24 " 26*®). — The common flea, 
Pulex irritans, is a universal pest in Palestine. Fleas 
are present in incredible numbers in the dust of caves to 
which goats resort, RVm has ‘ fleas ’ for ‘ lice ’ In Ex 8‘*. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

FLESH. — This word is u.sed in Scripture to express: 

(1) the substance of the animal body, wliether of man or 

of beast (Gn 41*), (2) The whole human body (Ex 4D. 

(3) Relationship by birth or marriage (Gn 2** 37*^, 
Neh 5®), for which also the further phrase ‘flesh and 
bones’ is found (Gn 2**, 2 S 19'*) — a jfiirase which is also 
used to describe the reality of the humanity of Jesus 
after His resurrection (Lk 24*®). (4) The finite earthly 

creature, in contrast with God and His Spirit (Is 31*, 
Gn 7*') — a usc^ of the term to emphasize man’s frailty 
and dependence on God (Job 34**, Is 40* «), but w'ithout 
any moral disparagement, as it is api)li(^d to the whole 
human race without reference to its sin (.11 2**), and to the 
human nature of Christ (Jn I*', Ro 1*), We have the 
equivalent phrase ‘flesh and blood’ in the NT (1 Co 15*“ 
ir corruption,’ He 2" == human natiirt^ [cf. Jn l'*l). (5) 
One dernent of the nature of man in combination or con- 
trast with the others, such as ‘soul’ (Ps 03' ), ‘h(*art’ 
(73**), ‘soul’ and ‘heart’ (84*); while it is the lower 
element, it is recognized even in man's relation to 
God (Job 19**). In the NT * flesh’ is, without suggestion 
or moral defect, either combiiuKl or contrasted with 
‘spirit’ (Mt 26", 1 Co 5*). As a necessary element in 
human nature under present conditions, it is in no way 
condemned (Gal 22®): the duality is ascribed to Christ 
Himself (Ro 1*- <); and sin is r(*presenled as infecting 
the other elements in man as well as the body (2 Co 7', 
Eph 2*). (0) The scat and vehicle of sin, as contrasted 

with the ‘mind’ which approves and serves the law 
of God (Ro 7'^), and the ‘spirit.’ which is the gift of God 
(Ro 8'® , Gal 5'*). A similar use is made of the adjective 
‘fle.shly' or ‘carnal,’ in contrast with ‘spiritual’ 
(Ro 7", 1 Co 3', Col 2'*). It i.s to be noted, however, 
that in this use the ‘flesh’ is not conceived as exclusively 
material substance, for among the works of the flesh are 
included idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strifes, jealousies, etc. 
(Gal 5*®). The explanation usually given of this use 
of the term ‘flesh’ is that, man having fallen, sin 
comes by natural inheritance (flesh), whereas goodness 
is given by supernatural grace (.spirit). Whatever be 
the explanation of the Pauline use, that the t(?rm gets 
a distinctly ethical contrmt, and is used with reference 
to sin as dwelling in human nature, cannot be denied. 

Pfleiderer endeavours to show how from the Hebraic 
use of the term for creuturdy weakness, St. Paul pa.S8ed 
to the Hellenic u.se for moral defect. His conclusion is 
that ‘from the opposition of phy.sically different sub- 
stances results the dualism of antagonistic moral prin- 
ciples’ (PaiUinism, i. p. 54). The usual explanation of 
the depravity of human nature is rejected — * there seems 
to be no allusion,’ says Usteri, quoted by Pfleiderer (p. 61), 
‘in the writings of Paul to a change In the moral nature of 
man, or of his bodily constitution in consequence of the 
fall, i.e. of the first actual sin of Adam.’ St. Paul is 
supposed to leave us with two explanations of the origin 
of sin. Against the assumption of this dualism Bruce 
offers the following arguments: (1) It is un-Hebrew, and 
St. Paul’s culture is Rabbinic rather than Hellenistic; 

(2) the body Is capable of .sanctification as well as the 
spirit (1 Th 5», 1 Co 0‘»- *®, 2 Co 7‘): (3) the body as 
well as the soul will be raised from the dead, although 
It will be changed (1 Co 1.5"-*®); (4) the Christian 
salvation is in the present life, and not only after th« 
death of the body (St. Paul's Conception of Chrit’- 
tianity, 260 ff.). It may be added that flesh is ascribed 
to Christ, and St. Paul’s phrase ‘the likeness of sinful 
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flesh' (Ro S'*) is intended to deny sinfulness, not a 
similar body in Christ (see Comm, in loc.). 

Alfred E, Garvie. 

FLESH -HOOK. —Tile flesh-hook used by tlie priest’s 
servant at Shiloh was a three-prom,^ed fork (1 8 2'^), as 
were probably those of bronze and gold mentioned 
in connexion with the Tabernacle (Ex 27^ 38’) and 
Temple (1 Ch 28 ’^, 2 Ch 4’») respectively. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

FLESHLY, FLESHY. — There is a distinction pre- 
served in the AV between these words. ‘ Fleshly ’ is that 
which belongs to the flesh, carnal, a.s Col 2>« ‘fleshly 
mind,' as opposed to ‘spiritually minded' (cf. Ro 8“). 

‘ Fleshy ’ is that which is made of fle.sh, under, as 2 Co 33 
‘written . . . not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables 
of the heart.’ 

FLESH POTS (Ex IG®).— See House, § 9. 

FLINT. — See Mining and Metals, 

FLOOK. — See Sheep. 

FLOOD. — See Deluge. And notice that the word 
Is u.sed generally for a stream or river, as Is 443 ‘i will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground’ (RV ‘streams’). Sometimes a par- 
ticular river is meant, the Euphrates, the Nile, or the 
Jordan. (1) The Euphrate.s is referred to in Jos 24* 
('your fathers dwelt on the other side of tlie flood,’ 
RV 'beyond the River’) 24'*- ‘3, 2 Es 13'S 1 Mac 7". 
(2) Th(; Nile in P.s 78<S Am 8« ps, Jer 4(57. ( 3 ) The 

Jordan in Ps 66® (‘ they went througii the flood on foot’). 
The word is also frequently used in AV as now, of a 
torrent, as Ps 69* ‘ I am come into deep waiters, where 
the floods overflow me' (H(?b. shibboleth, the word which 
the Ephralmites pronounced sihboleth). 

FLOOR. —Used in AV (a) in the primary sense of a 
house-floor, and (b) in the secondary .sense of a threshing- 
floor, the Heb. words for wliieh are quite distinct. 
Under (a) we have the earthtm floor of the Tabernacle, 
Nu and the wooden floor of the Temple, 1 K 6*® (see 
House, § 4.) By ‘from floor to floor,’ 7’ RV, is meant 
‘from floor to ceiling,’ a seu.se implied in the better 
reading ‘from the floor to the rafters’; cf. 6'®. wherefor 
‘walks' read ‘rafters' of the ceiling. In Am 9® our 
EV has obscured the figure ‘the floor of the sea.’ 

(6) Where ‘floor’ occurs in the sense of ‘tlireshiug- 
floor’ (see Aoiucultuke, § 3), the latter has been sub- 
stituted by R V except in three pa.ssages {Gn o0“, I.s 2U0, 
Jl 2^*). The same word {goren) appears as bamfloor 
(2 K 6*7, RV ‘threshing-floor’) and cornfloor (H os 9* AV 
and RV). A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

FLOUR. — See Bread, Food, § 2, Mill. 

FLOWERS.—l. nizzan, only Ca 2«3. 2, ziz, I.s 28 ‘ -i 
40®, Job 14», ‘blossoms’ Nu 17®. 3. uizzn/i— used of the 
inconspicuoiKS flowers of vine and olive. Is 18®, Job 
1533. 4. i}erach. Ex 25»3, Is 18®, AV ‘bud,’ RV 
‘blo.ssom,’ Nah H. Flowers are one of the attractive 
features of Palestine; they come in the early spring 
(Ca 2‘3). but fade all too soon, the brilliant display 
being a matter of but a few' short weeks. Hence they 
are an appropriate symbol of the evanescence of human 
life (Job 14*, Ps 103'® etc.). The ‘lilies of the field’ 
of Mt 6*® may have been a comprehen.sive term for 
the brilliant and many-coloured anemones, the irises, 
the gladioli, etc., which lend such enchantment to the 
hillsides in March and April. E. W. G. Mabterman. 

FLUTE.— See Music and Musical Instruments. 

FLUX.— The expression a bloody flux’ (1611 
‘ blood y-flixe’) is used in AV for Gr. dysenterion (RV 
‘dysentery’). This trans. is first found in Wyclif, who 
offers the alternative * dis.senterie, or flix.* See 
Medicine. 

FLY. — 1. zebUb, Ec 10‘, Is 7'*- also Baal-zebub 
Iwh. seel. 2. *arbb. Ex 8*’ etc., the insects of one of 
the plagues of Egypt, thought by some to have been 


cockroaches. Flies of many kinds, mosquitoes, ‘ sand- 
flies,’ etc., swarm in Palestine and Egypt. In summer 
any sweet preparation left uncovered is at once defiled 
by flies falling into it (Ec 10'), Flies carry ophthalmia 
and infect food with the micro-organisms of other 
diseases, e.g. cholera, enteric fever, etc. They fre- 
quently deposit their eggs in uncleanly wounds and 
discharging ears, and these eggs develop into maggots. 
Special flies, in Africa at any rate, carry the trypanosoma, 
which produce fatal disea.se in cattle and ‘sleeping 
.sickne.ss’ in man. Mo.squitoes, which may have been 
included in the ‘ardb (tlie ‘swarms of flies’) in Egypt, 
are now known to be the carriers of the poison of malaria, 
the greatest scourge of parts of Palestine. 

E. W. G. Mastehman. 

FODDER {belU, Job 6® and Jg 19*' RV). See Prov- 
ender. 

FOLK. — This Eng. word is used in tiie NT indef- 
initely for ‘persoius,' there being no word in the Gr. 
(Mk 6®. Jn 53 , Ac 5'®). But in the OT the word has 
the definite meaning of nation or people, even Pr 30*® 
‘The conies are but a feeble folk,’ having this meaning. 
In the metrical version of Ps 1003, ‘flock’ should be 
‘folk,’ corresponding to ‘people’ in the prose version. 
So the author wrote — 

‘The Lord ye know is God in dede 
Willi out our aide, he did us make: 

We are his folek, he doth us fede, 

And for his shepe, he doth us take.* 

FOLLOW. — This Eiig. verb means now no more than 
to come after, but in older ICng. it was often equivalent 
to pursue. Now' it states no more than the relative 
place of two persons, formerly it expressed purpose 
or determination. Tindale tran.siate.s Lv 26'* ‘ye 
shal flee when no man folowelh you,’ and Dt 28** 
* they Ithe disea.ses named] shall folowe the, intyll thou 
perishe,’ In AV to follow is sometimes to imitate, as 
2 Til 37 ‘For yourselves know liow ye ought to follow 
us.* 

FOOD. — This article will deal only with food-stuffs, 
in other words, with the princiyial articles of food among 
the Hebrews in Bible limes, the preparation and serving 
of th(‘.se being reserved for the complementary article 
Mealh. 

1. The food of a typical Hebrew household in historical 
times was almost exclusively vegetarian. For all but the 
very rich tiie u.se of meat was confined to some special 
occasion, — a family festival, the visit of an honoured 
guest, a .sacrificial meal at the local sanctuary, and the 
like. According to the author of the Priests’ Code, 
Indet'd, the fooci of men and beasts alike was exclusively 
herbaceous in the ]>eriod before the Deluge (Gn 1*®' ), 
permis.siou to eat the fle.sh of animals, under stipulation 
as to drawing ofT the blood, having been first accorded 
to Noah (93ff ). In Isaiah’s vision of the future, when 
‘the lion shall eat straw like the ox’ (lU) a ndurn is 
contemplated to the idyllic conditions of the first age 
of all. 

The grow'th of luxury under the monarchy (cf. Am 6®*- 
and similar passages) is w'ell illustrated by a comparisoa 
of 2 S with 1 K 4**7 . In the former there is 

brought for the entertainment of David and his followers 
‘wheat and barley and meal and parched corn and 
beans and lentils and parched pulse I? see p. 266. § 3) 
and honey and butter and shetqi and cheese of kine’; 
while, according to the latter passage, Solomon’s daily 
provision was ‘thirty measim^s of fine flour and three- 
score measures of meal, ten fat oxen and twenty oxen 
out of the pastures, and an hundrtMl sheep, besides harts 
and gazelle.s and roebucks and fatted fowl.' 

2. The first place in the list of Hebrew food-stiifls 
must be given to the various cereals Included under 
the general name of ‘corn’ — in Amer. RV always ‘grain- 
— the two most important of which were wheat and 
barley. Millet (Ezk 49) and spelt (see Fitches. Rib) 
are only casually mentioned. The most primitive 
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method of using corn was to pluck the ‘fresh ears* 
(Lv 23‘< RV 2 K and remove the husk by rubbing 
in the hands (Dt 2325, Mt 12‘ etc.). When bruised in 
a mortar the.se ears yielded the ‘bruised corn of the 
fresh ear’ of Lv 2'< >8 RV. A favourite practice in all 
periods down to the pre.sent day has been to roast the 
ears on an iron plate or otherwise. The result is the 
parched com so frequently mentioned in OT. Parched 
corn and bread with a light sour wine furnished tlie 
midday meal of Boaz’s reapers (Ru 2'<). The chief 
use, however, to which wheat and barley w'ere put 
was to supply the household with bread (wh. see). 
Wheaten and barley ‘meal’ (RV) w'ere prepared in 
early times by means of the primitive rubbing-stones, 
which the excavations show to have long survived the 
iritrodu(‘tion of tlie quern or hand-mill (for references to 
illustrations of both, see Mill). The ‘fine flour’ of our 
EV was obtained from the coarser variety bv bolting 
the latter with a fine sieve. Barley bread (Jg 7**, 
Jn 6»- 15) was the usual bread, indeed the principal 
food, of the poorer classes. (For details of bread- 
making, see Bread.) The obscure word rendered 
= dough’ in Nu 152«, Neh Ezk 443® denoted either 
coarse meal (so RVm) or a sort of porridge macie from 
wheat and barley meal, like the polenta of the Romans. 

3. Next in importance to wheat and barley as food- 
stuffs may bo ranked the seeds of various members of 
the pulse family {Leguminosa:), although only two 
leguminous plants (lentils and beans) are mentioned 
by name in (^T. The pulse of Dn I'* »« denotes 
edible herbs generally (so RVm); the ‘parched (pulse)’ 
of 2 S 172«, on the other hand, is due to a mistaken 
rendering of the word for ‘parched corn,’ here rei)eated 
by a copyist’s slip. Of red lentils Jacob made his fateful 
pottage (Gn 252“® ), probably a stew in which the lentils 
were flavoured with onions and other ingredients, as 
is done at tlie present day in Syria. lAmtils and beans 
were occasionally ground to make bread (Ezk 4*). 

Next to its fish, the Hebrews in the wilderness looked 
back wistfully on the ‘cucumbers, melori.s, leeks onions, 
and garlick’ of Egypt (Nu IR), all ot them subsequently 
cultivated by them in Palestine. It is to the agricultural 
treatises of the Mishna, however, that the student 
must turn for fuller information regarding the rich 
supplies available either for a ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 15*^) 
alone, or for supplementing a meat diet. At least four 
varieties of bean, for example, are named, also the 
chickpea (which the Vulgate substitutes for the ‘ parched 
pulse’ above referred to), various species of chicory and 
endive — the bitter herbs of the Passover ritual (Exl2*) — 
mustard (Mt 133‘), radish, and many others. 

4. Passing now to the ‘food-trees’ (Lv 19**), we 
may follow the example of Jotham in his parable (Jg9** ), 
and l>egin with the olive, although, as it hapi>ens. the 
‘olive berry’ (Ja 3^* AV) is never expressly mentioned 
in Scripture as an article of diet. Apart, however, from 
their extensive use in furnishing oil (wh. see), itself 
an invaluable aid in the preparation of food, olives were 
not only eaten in the fresh state, but were at all times 
preserved for later use by being soaked in brine. Such 
pickled olives were, and still are. used as a relish with 
bread by rich and poor alike. 

Next to the olive In rank, Jotham ’s parable places the 
fig-tree, whose ‘8weetne.s8' and ‘good fruit’ it extols 
(Jg 9”), The great economic importance of the fllg 
need not be emphasized. From Is 28^, Jer 24* It appears 
that the * first ripe fig,’ i.e. the early fig which appears 
on last year’s wood, was regarded as a special delicacy. 
The bulk of the year’s fruit was dried for use out of the 
season, as was the case also among the Greeks and 
Romans, by whom dfled figs were the most exten- 
sively used of all fruits. Wiien pressed In a mould 
they formed 'cakes of figs’ (1 S 25i», 1 Ch 128«>). A 
fig-cake, it will be remembered, was prescribed by Isaiah 
as a poultice (EV ‘plaister’) for Hezekiah’s boil (Is 38*» 
-2 K 207 RV). 


With the fig Hebrew writers constantly associate tK« 
grape, the ‘fruit of the vine’ (Mt 26*“ and parallels). 
Like the former, grapes were not only enjoyed in their 
natural state, but were also, by exposure to the sun aftei 
being gathered, dried into raisins, the ‘dried grapes’ ol 
Nu 6*. In this form they were better suited for the use 
of travellers and soldiers (1 S 25‘“, 1 Ch 12<®). What 
precisely is meant by the word rendered ‘ raisin -cake,’ 
‘cake of raisins,’ by RV (2 S 6‘“, Is 16L Hos 3‘; AV 
wrongly ‘flagon of wine’) is still uncertain. By far the 
greater part of the produce of the vineyards was used 
for tlu; manufacture of wine (wh. see). For another 
economic product of tl»e grape, see Honey. 

Dates are only once mentioned in AV, and that 
without any justification, as the marginal alternative 
of ‘honey,’ 2 Ch SR; yet Joel includes the palm tree’ 
in his list of fruit-trees (R*), and from the Mishna 
we learn that dates, like the fruits already di8cus.sed 
were not only eaten as they came from the palm, but 
were dried in clusters and also pressed into cakes for 
convenience of traiLsport. 

For other le.s.s important fruits such as the pome- 
granate, the much discussed tappiiach —thv ‘apple’ of 
AV, according to others the quince (see Apple),— the 
fruit of the sycoinore or fig-mulberry, as.sociated with 
Amos the prophet, and the husks (Lk ir>‘8). or rather 
pods of the carob tree, reference must be made to the 
separate articles. To tiiese there fall to be added here 
almonds and nuts of more than one variety. 

6. As compared with the wide range of foofls supplied 
by the cereals, vegetables, and fruits above mentioned, 
the supply of flesh-food was confined to such animals 
and birds as were technically described as ‘clean.’ 
For thi.s important term, and the principles underlying 
the distinction between clean and unclean, see Clean 
AND Unclean. The clean animals admitted to the 
table according to the ‘official’ lists in Lv 11» 
Dt 14< *8 (conveniently arranged in parallel columns 
for purposes of comparison in Driver’s Deut. ad loc.), 
may be ranged under the two categorie.s. domestio 
animals, which alone were admitted as sacrifice to the 
‘table of J'” (Mai V- **), and game. The former 
comprised the two clas.ses of ‘the flock,’ i.c. sheep and 
goats, and ‘the l»erd.’ 

The fie.sii of the goat, and espfX'ially of the ‘kid of the 
goats,’ was more relished by the Hebrews than by the 
present inhabitants of Palestine, by whom the goal 
is reared chietly for its milk. A kid, as less valuable 
than a wdl-fieeced lamb, was the most frequent and 
readle.st victim, especially among tlie poor, a fact w hich 
gives i>oint to tlie complaint of tlie Elder Son in the 
parable (Lk 15*“). The original significance of the 
th rice-re pt'a ted injunction against seething a kid in 
its mother’s milk (Ex 23' “and parallels) is still uncertain. 

Regarding the sheep as fo^, it may be noted that 
in the case of the fat-tailed breed the tail was forbidden 
as ordinary footl by the Priests’ Code at lea.st, and had 
to be offered with certain other portions of tlie 
fat (see J 10 p. 267) ui>on the altar (Ex 29**, Lv 3“, 
both RV). Of tlie neat cattle, the flesh of females as 
well as of males was eaten, tlie Hebrews not having that 
rejmgnance to cowl’s flesh which distinguished the 
Egyptians of antiquity as it does the Hindus of to-day. 
Calves, of course, supplied the daintiest food, and might 
be taken directly from the herd, as was done by Abraham 
(Gn 187, cf. 1 K 4*>), or specially fattened for the table 
'The ‘fatted calf’ of Lk 15** will be at once recalled, 
also the ‘fatUngs,* and the ‘stalled,’ i.e. stall-fed, ox 
(Pr 16'7) of OT. ‘One ox and six choice sheep’ were 
Neheniiah’s dally portion (Neh 6‘*); Solomon’s has been 
already given (§ 1). From the females of the herd and 
of the flock (Dt 32‘0. esiH'cially from the she-goat 
(Pr 27*7), probably also from the rnilch-camel (Gn 32‘»), 
came the supply of milk and its preparations, butter 
and cheese, for which see Milk. 

Of the seven species of game mentioned in Dt 14 !^, 
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It Is evident from 12‘6 that the gazelle and the hart the body in samn or clarified butter. Locusts may also 

were the typical animals of the chase hunted for the sake be preserved by salting. This is the place, further, to 

of their flesh. They are also named along with the refer to the article Honey for information regarding 

roebuck in Solomon s list, 1 K 4“. One or more of that important article of diet. 

these, doubtless supplied the venison from which Esau 9. Nothing has as yet been said on the subject of 
was wont to make the ‘savoury meat’ which ins father condiments. Salt, the chief of condiments, will be 

loved (Gn 25*» 27“ ). Among the unclean animals treated separately (see Salt). Of the others it has 

which were taboo to the Hebrews the most interesting been said that, ’ before pepper was discovered or came 

are the swine (Lv Dt 14*. cf. Mt 8*“® and parallels), into general use, seeds like cummin, the coriander, etc., 

the camel, the hare, and the ass (but see 2 K 6“). naturally played a more important r6ie.’ Of these the 

6. In the Deuteronomic list above cited, the per- greyi.sh-whlte seeds of the coriander are named in 

mitted and forbidden quadrupeds are followed by this Ex 16>', Nu 11’; these are still used in the Ea.st a.s a 

provision regarding fish • ‘These ye shall eat of all that spice in bread-making and to flavour sweetmeats, 

are in the waters, whatsoever hath fins and scales shall ye Similarly the seeds of the black cummin (Is 28*5 RVm) 

eat: and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye shall are sprinkled on bread like caraway seeds among our- 

not eat. it is unclean unto you’ (Dt H*' RV cf. Lv selves. For the other condiments, mint, anise, cummin, 

1 !»->*). No particular species of fish is named in OT, and rue, S(*e the separate articles. To these may be 

either as food or otherwise, although no fewer than added mustard, of which the leaves, not the seed, (Mt 13*>). 

thirty-six species are said to be found in the Jordan w'ere cut up and u.sed as flavouring. Pepper is first 

system alone. Yet we may be sure that the fish which mentioned in the Mishna. The caper -berry (Ec 12* 

the Hebrews enjoyed in Eygpt for nought’ (Nu 11* RV) was eaten before meals as an appetizer, rather than 

RV) had their successors in Canaan. Indeed it is usual used as a condiment. 

to find in the words of Dt 33’» 'they shall suck the 10. Reference has already been made to the restric- 

abundance of the seas,’ a contemporary reference to the tlons laid upon the Hebrews in the matter of animal 

fisheries possessed by the tribe.s of Zebulun and Issachar. food by the all-important distinction between ‘clean’ 

In the days of Nehemiah a considerable trade in cured and unclean,' as applied not only to quadrupeds, but 

fish vva.s carried on by Tyrian, i.c. Phoenician, merchants to fi.sh, birds, and winged creatures generally. All 

with Jeru.salem (Neh 13>®). where a market must have creatures technically ‘unclean* were taboo, to use the 

been held at or near the Fish-gate (3^ etc.). In still modern term (see Ahomination, Ci.ean and Unclean). 

later times, as i.s so abundantly testified by the Gospels There were other food taboos, however, which require 

and Josephus, the 8ea of Galilee was the centre of a a brief mention here. The chief of these was the 

great fishing industry. In addition to the demand for absolute prohibition of the blood even of ‘clean’ beasts 

fresh fish, a thriving trade was done in tlu^ salting and and birds, which occupies a prominent place in all the 

curing of fish for sale throughout the country. The stages of the Hebrew dietary legislation (Dt 12’*- ** “ 
fishes of our Lord’.s two miracles of feeding werti almost Lv 17*°® (HI. 3'’ 7'^*’- (P). etc.). Its antiquity 

certainly of thi.s kind, fish cleaned, split open, salted, is attested by the iiiciflent recorded 1 S 14^ . Acconi- 
and finally dried in the sun, having been at all times ingto P. indeed, it is ccxival with the Divine permi.ssion 

a favourite form of provision for a journey. to eat animal food (Gn 9‘). All sacrificial animals 

7. Regarding the ‘clean* birds, all of which were had therefore to be drained of their blood before any 

allowed as food (Di 14“ ). no definite criterion is pre- part could be offered to God or man, and so with all 

scribed, but a list of prohibited species is given (Lv animals slaughtered for domestic use only (Dt 12‘*’ ), 

Dt 14“““), mostly bird.s of prey, including the bat. and with all game of beast and bird taken in the cliase 

In the ritual of various .sacrifices, however, pigeons and (Lv 17‘*). 

turtie doves, and tliese only, find a place, and are Closely associated with the above (cf. Lv 3»’) is the 
therefore to be reckoned as ‘clean’ for ordinary pur- taboo imposed upon certain 8i)ecified portions of the 

poses as well. The early domestication of these birds Intestinal fat of the three sacrificial species, the ox. 

is shown by the reference to the ‘windows* of the dove- the sheep, and the goat (Lv 3“®- 7^- etc.), to which, as 

cots in Is 60*, while the Mislina has much to .say reganling we have sf-en, the fat tail of the sheep was add(‘d. There 

various brt?eds of domestic, pigeons, their ‘lowers,’ was forbidden, further, the flesh of every animal that 

feeding, etc. The ordinary domestic fowl of the present had died a natural death (Dt 14'“**, Lv 17^*), or had been 

day seems to have been first introduced into Palestine done to deatli by a beast of prey (Ex 22’‘, Lv 17>*); 

from the East in the Persian period (2 Es 1*^ Mt 23” in short, all flesh was rigidly taboo except that of an 

26»* and parallels). The fatted fowl for Solomon’s table animal which had been ritually slaughtered as above 

(1 K 4”) are generally supposed to be geese, which prescribed. For another curious taboo, see Gn 32”. 

with poultry and hou.se-pigeons are freciuently named The Jews of the pre.sent day eat only such meat as has 

In the Mishna. Roast goose was a favourite food of been certified by their own authoritle.8 as kosher, i.e. as 

the Egyptians, and has, indeed, been called their national having been killed in the manner prescribed by Rabbinic 

dish. law. 

Among the edible game birds mention Is made of the The intimate association in early times between 
partridge and the quail (see these articles). Most or flesh-food and sacrifice explains the abhorrence of the 

^1 of tht*se were probably included In the 'fowls* (lit, Hebrew for all food prepared by the heathen, as illus- 

birds) which appeared on Neherniah's table (6**). The trated hy Daniel (Dn 1“), Judas Maccabteus (2 Mac 5”), 

humble sparrow (Mt 1()»®, Lk 12“) would have been Josephus ( Vita 3), and their associates (cf. also Ac 

beneath the dignity of a Persian governor. The eggs **, 1 Co 8'“° 10‘» 2«). 

of all the clean birds were also important articles of food 11. A word finally as to the sources of the Hebrew 
(Dt 22“, Is 10‘^ Lk 11‘2, Job 6* is doubtful, see RVm). food-supply. lUider the simpler conditions of early 
Ostrich eggs have recently been found in an early grave times the exclusive source of supply was the house- 
at Gezer (PEFSt 1907, 191). holder’s own herd (Gn 18’) or flock (27»), his rineyard 

fl. Under the head of animal food must also be reck- and oliveyard or his ‘garden of herbs’ (1 K 21*). As 

oned the various edible insects enumerated, Lv 1I«‘ , the Hebrews became dwellers in cities their food-stuffs 

apparently four species of the locust family (see Locitst). naturally became more and more articles of commerce. 

Locusts were reganied as delicacies by the Assyrians, The bakers, for example, who gav'e their name to a 

formed part of the food of John the Baptist (Mt 3<. street in Jerusalem (Jer 37*»). not only fired the dough 

Mk 1«), and are still eaten by the Arabs. By the latter prepared in private houses, as at the present day, but, 

they are prepared in varioiis ways, one of the commonest doubtless, baked and sold bread to the public, as did 

b*»ing to remove the head, legs, and wings, and to fry their successors in the first and second centuries (see 
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Mishiia, passim). An active trade in * victuals’ is 
attested for Nehemiah’s day ), when we hear of 
the ‘fish-gate’ (3») and the ‘sheep gate’ (30, so named, 
doubtless, from their respective markets. The disciples 
were accustomed to buy provisions as they journeyed 
through the land (Jn 4*; cf. 1329); and Corinth, we may 
be sure, was not the only city of the time that had a 
provision-market (1 Co 102^, EV shambles). In Jeru- 
saiem, again, cheese was to be bougiit in the Cheese- 
makers’ Valley (Tyropoeon), and oil at the oil-merchants 
(Mt 250, and so on. In the early morning esp<*cially, 
the streets near the city gates on the north and west, 
which led to the country, were doubtless then, as now, 
transformed into market-places, lined with men and 
women offering for sale the produce of their farms and 
gardens. Even the outer court of the Temple itself 
had in our Lord’s day become a ‘house of merchandise’ 
(Jn 2*«). A. R, S. Kennedy. 

FOOL. — The Heb. language is rich in words which 
express various kinds of folly. 1. The kesU is glib of 
tongue, ‘his mouth is his destruction’ (Pr 18^; cf. 9*2 
14”); in Ec ‘the sacrifice of fools’ is offered by 
him who is rash with his mouth. But such an oiu^ 
is ‘light-hearted, thoughtless and noisy rather than 
vicious.’ 2. The sakhOl manifest.s his folly not in 
speech, but in action; it was after David had numbered 
the ptjople that he reproached himself for acting ‘very 
foolishly’ (2 S 24*9). Consejfluences prove that fools 
of this class have blundered in their calculations ((In SD*. 
1 S 13*2, Is 4426 ). 3. The ’evil is stupid, impatient 

of reproof, often sullen and quarrelsome. He despi.ses 
wisdom and instruction (Pr 1^, cf. 15*), is soon angry 
(Pr 12*9 27’), and may sometimes be described as sinful 
(Pr 5”*- 249). 4 , The folly of the ndbhdl is never mere 
Intellectual deficiency or stupidity; it is a moral fault, 
sometimes a crime, always a sin. ‘To commit folly’ 
*s a euphemism for gross unchastity (Dt 222*. Jer 2023); 
the w’ord is used also of sacrilege (Jo.s 7**), of blasphemy 
(Ps 74*8), as well as of impiety in general (Dt 32®, Ps 1 4>). 
These words are sometiinc^s employed in a more general 
sense; to determine the shade of meaning applicable in 
any passage, a study of the context is essential. For 
further details see Kennedy, Hebrew Synonyms, p. 29 ff. 

In the NT the Gr. words for ‘fool’ describe him 
as ‘deficient in understanding’ (Lk 24 “), ‘unwise’ 
(Eph 5**), ‘senseless’ (Lk 122°), ‘unintelligent’ (Ro D*). 
The Gr. word which corresponds to the ‘impious fool’ 
of the OT is found in Mt 5^: Raca expresses ‘contempt 
for a man’s head =» you stupid!’ But ‘fool’ (mdre) 
expresses ‘contempt for his heart and character you 
scoundrel!’ (Bruce, EOT, in loc.). If mdre were ‘a 
Hebrew expression of condemnation’ (RVm), it would 
‘enjoy the distinction of being the only pure Hebrew 
word In the Greek Testament’ (Field, Notes on the 
Translation of NT, p. 3). A * pure Hebrew word’ 
means a word not taken from the LXX and not Aramaic. 

J. G. Taskeh. 

FOOT. — Is 3*8- *8 refers to the ornaments of women's 
feet. Most of the metaphorical or figurative usages 
are connected with the idea of the feet as the lowest 
part of the body, opposed to the head; hence falling at 
a man's feet, as the extreme of reverence or humility, 
kissing the feet (Lk 738), sitting at the feet, as the i-tti- 
tude of the pupil (Lk lO*®, Ac 22*). The foot was 
literally placed on the neck of conquered foes (Jos lO*^), 
as may be seen in Egyptian monuments. Hence ‘ under 
foot’ is used of subjection (Ps 8®, 1 Co 1527 ). In Dt 1 1*® 
the reference is to some system of irrigation in vogue 
In Egypt, either to the turning of a water-wheel by the 
foot, or to a method of distributing water from a canal 
‘by making or breaking down with the foot the small 
ridges which regulate its flow’ (Driver, ad loc.). Other 
usages arise from the feet as stained or defiled in walking. ' 
The shaking of dust from the feet (Mt 10**, Ac 13**) 
$1788 the of complete rejection; the land was as a 


heathen land, and its dust unclean. So the sandals 
were removed as a sign of reverence (Ex 3*, Jos 6**; 
cf. covering the feet, Is 6®). To remove the sandal 
was also the sign of the renunciation of a right (Dt 25*, 
Ru 48 ). To walk barefoot was the symbol of mourning 
(2 S 153 ®) or slavery (Is 20*). Jer 22* ‘Withhold thy 
foot from being unshod,’ i.e. do not wear the shoes off 
your feet in running after strange gods. 

Washing the feet stained with tlie dust of the road 
was part of the regular duty of hospitality (Gn 18*, 
Ex 30*9. 2 S 118, Ca 5®, Lk 7**). The use of ointment 
for this purpose was the sign of the penitent’s lavish 
love (Lk 738, Jn 123). The washing of the feet at the 
Last Supper is primarily connected with this custom 
[ (Jn 13). Christ ‘the Lord and Master’ assumes the 
garb and docs the work of a slave (13*). The lesson is 
not merely one of humility (cf. the dispute in Lk 222 *), 
but of ready and self-sacrificing service. An interesting 
Rabbinic parallel is quoted on Ezk lO®: ‘Among men 
the slav^e washes his master; but with God it is not so.' 
Kdersheim further sees in the act a substitute for the 
washing of hands which was part Of the Paschal cere- 
monial; and there may be a reference to the provi'rb, 
connected with the Greek mysteries, that a great under- 
taking must not be entered upon ‘with unwaslied feet.’ 
The service of the Kingdom of heaven (or in particular 
the crisis of that night) is not to be approachfsl in the 
spirit of imlhinking pride shown In tin? dispute about 
precedence (see 1). Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 440). 
Besides the lesson of humility, there is also the symbolism 
of purification. St. Peter, at first protesting, afterwards 
characteristically accepts this as literal. Christ’s reply 
takes up the figure of one who has walked from the 
bath to his host’s house, and needs only to have the 
dust of his journey removed. Broadly, they are clean 
by their consecration to Him, but they need continual 
cleansing from the defilements of daily life. ‘ It seems 
impossible not to see in the word “bathed” a fore- 
shadowing of the idea of Christian baptism’ (Westcott, 
ad loc.). The same or other commentaries should be 
consulted for later imitations of the ceremony (cf. 1 Tl 
5'®). C. W. F.mmet. 

FOOTMAN. — This w'ord is used in two different 
senses: 1. A foot-soldier, always in plur. ‘footmen,’ 
fool-soldiers, infantry. Footmen probably composed 
the whole of the Isr. forces (1 S 4*® 15') before the time 
of David. 2. A runner on foot: 1 S 22*’ (AVrn ‘or 
guard, Heb. runners': RV* guard,’ JtVm ‘ Heb. runners'). 
‘Runners’ would be the literal, and at the same time 
the most api)ropriate, rendering, 'riie king bad a bofly of 
runners about him, not so much to guard his person 
as to run his errand.s and do his bidding. 7'li«‘y formed 
a recognized part of the royal .state (1 S 8*', 2 S 15‘); 
the.v served as executioners (1 S 22*2, 2 K 10“); and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, they 
brought back official tidings of its .progress or event 
(2 S 18*9), In Jer 12* both the Heb. and I lie Eng. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more general sense 
of racers on foot. 

FOOTSTOOL.~See House, § 8. 

FORBEARANCE .—See L 0 NG 8 UFFERING 1 . 

FORD. — Of the numerous ‘fords’ or passages of the 
Jordan, two in ancient times were of chief Importance: 
that oj)posite Jericho near Gilgal (Jos 22 , Jg S**), and 
that at Bethabara (mod. ' Abarah), at the junction of 
the Jalud (which drains the Jezreel valley) and the 
Jordan, Bri<lges are now u.sed in crossing the Jordan. 
In 2 S 1528 17*8 the AV has ‘plain’ for ‘fords,’ and 
in Jg 12* 8 ‘passages.’ Other fords were those of the 
Jabbok (Gn 3222) and the Arnon (Is Ifi®). 

G. L. Robinson. 

FOREHEAD.— In Jer 3* a whore’s forehead is a 
type of shamelessness; in Ezk 38 • forehead stands 
for obstinacy. In 9* the righteous receive a mark, 
probably the letter on their tor^heacl, Renee tlw 
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iSyrii holism in Rev 7®, etc., where the mark is the Divine 
signet. It is doubtful what is the mark of tlie beast 
(Rev see Swete, ad loc. 17*^ is a jjrobable allusion 
to a custom of Roman harlots. Shaving the forehead 
in sign of mourning is forbidden (Dt 14* ). For Ezk 16*2, 
see HV. See also Marks. C. W. Emmet. 

FOREIGNER. — See Nations, Stranger. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE . — See Predestination. 

FORERUNNER. — The English word gives the exact 
sense of the Greek j>rodromos, which, in its classical usage, 
signihes ‘one who goes before’; it may he as a scout to 
reconnoitre, or as a herald to announce tlie coming of the 
king and to make ready the way for tlu; royal journey. 

1. John the Baptist was our Lord’s ‘forerunner.* 
The word is never applied to him in the NT, but he was 
the ‘nu‘ssenger* sent ‘before the face’ of the Lord ‘to 
prepare his way’ (Mt 11***, Mk Lk 72 ?; cf. Mai 3’), 
and to exhort others to ‘make his paths straight’ (Mk 
L'; cf. Is 40*« ), 

2. Only in He 6*® is tlu^ word ‘forerunner’ found in 
the EV (^\vclif ‘ the bifor goer,’ Uheims ‘ the precursor’). 
Instead of the AV ‘whither the forerunner has for us 
entered, even Jesus,’ the UV rightly renders: ‘whither os 
a forerunner Jesus (‘iiteriai for us.’ The change i.s 
important. To the readers of this Epistle it would 
be a startling announcement that Jesus had entered 
the Holy of Holies as a forerunner. Thither the Jevvi.sh 
high [iriest, one day in the year, went alone (He 9^). 
He was the people’s rei)resentali ve, but he wa.s not their 
forerunner, for none might dare to follow him. The 
key-note of the Epistle i.s that all believers have acce.ss 
with boldness to the presence of the Most Holy God 
‘in the blood of Jesus’; they havt* this bold n(*ss because 
their High Priest has inaugurated for them a fre.sh 
and li\ing way (ll)*'***^ ). Already within the veil hope 
enl<‘rs with a.ssurance, for Jesus has ‘gone that we may 
follow' too.’ As the Forerunner of His redeemed He has 
inaugurated their entrance. He make.s interces.sion for 
them, and He is preparing for tlnun a place (Jn H^). 
Commenting on the significance of this ‘one word,’ 
Dr. A. B. Bruce says that it *expre.s.sos the w'hole e.ssen- 
tiul dilTerence between the Christian and the Levitical 
religion- belw'een the religion that brings men nigh 
to God, and the religion that kept or left men standing 
afarotf’ (.Expositor, in. vii. [1888], p. 167 f.). 

J. G. Tasker. 

FOREST. — 1. ya'ar (root meaning a ‘rugged’ iJace), 
Dt 19L 2 K Jer 4623. Mie 312 etc. 2. lioresh, 
2 Ch 27< etc.; tr. ‘ wood,’ 1 S 23“^ (perhaps a proi;>er name), 

3. jsmil.s, Neh 2« AV ‘king’s forest,’ KVin ‘park’; 
also ir. ‘orchards,’ Ca 4>3, Ec 2*. RV ‘parks.’ From 
the many references it is clear that Palestine had more 
extensive fore.sts in ancient time.s than to-day, — indeed, 
w'ithin living memory there has h(*en a vast destruction 
of trees for fuel. Considerable patches of woodland 
.still exist, e.g. on Tabor and Carmel, in parts of N. 
Gahl(‘e, around Banias, and specially in Gilead between 
es-Salt and the Jabbok. E. W. G. Mabterman. 

FORGETFULNESS.— Ps 88’** ‘Shall thy wonders be 
known in the dark? and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness?’ The meaning is general, as 
Coverdale ‘the londe where all thinges are forgotten,’ 
but probably more passivi* tlian active, that the irtsom 
Is forgotten rather than that he forgets. So Wis 17*; 
but in Wis H®* 16”, Sir 11“ the word expresses the 
tendency to forget. 

FORGIVENESS.—L ike many other words employed 
to convey ideas connected with the relations of God and 
man, this covers a variety of thoughts. In both OT 
and NT we have evidences of a more elastic vocabulary 
tlian the EV would lead us to sui)i)o.se. 1. The OT has 
at least three different words all tr. ‘forgiveness’ or 
'pardon,* referring either to God’s actions with regard 
to men (cf. Ex 34h Ps 86L Neh 9‘D or to forgiveness 


extended to men by each other (cf. Gn 50’2, 1 S 25*®). 
At a very early period of human, or at least of Jewish, 
history, some sense of the need of forgiveness by God 
seems to have been felt. This w ill be especially evident 
if the words of despairing complaint put into the mouth 
of Cain be tr. literally (see Driver, The Book of Genesis, 
on 4’3, cf. RVm), The power to forgive came to be 
looked on as inherent in God, who not only posse.ssed 
the authority, but loved thus to exhibit His mercy 
(Dll 9’’, Neh 9’h Jer 3G*>). In order, however, toobtain 
this gift, a corresponding condition of humiliation and 
repentance on man’s part had to be fuHilled (2 Ch 7’<, 
Ps 86**). and without a conscious determination of the 
tran.sgressor to amend and turn toward.s his God, no 
hope of pardon was held out (Jos 24”', 2 K 24L Jer .5’ 

On the other hand, as .soon as men acknowledged their 
errors, and asketl God to forgive, no limit w as .set to His 
love in thi.s respeet (1 K H** Ps 1()3'*; cf. Dt 30i-iO). 
Nor could this condition be regarded as nnrt-asonable, 
for holiness, the essential characceri.stic of the Divine 
natun*, demanded an answering correspondence on the 
part of man made in God’s image. Without this corre- 
spondence forgiveness was rendered impossible, and 
tiiat, so to speak, automatically (cf. Lv 192 , Jos 24'®; 
see Nu H’*. Job 10”, Nah D). 

According to the Levitical code, when wrong was 
dou(‘ between man and man, the first requisite in order 
to Divine pardon wu.s restitution, which had to be 
followed up by a service of atonement (Lv Even 

in the ca.se of .sins of ignorance, repentance and its 
outward expre.ssion in sacrifice had to precede forgiveness 
(Lv 4’3ff , Nu 1523ff etc.). Here the educative influence 
of the Law' must have been powerful, inculcating as it 
did at once the transcendent holiness of God and the 
need of a similar holine.ss on the part of His people 
(Lv IHD. Thus the Pauline saying, ‘The law’ hath 
been our tutor to bring us to Christ’ (Gal 32 ”), is pro* 
foundly true, and tin? great priestly services of the 
T(‘mple, with the so’ernii and ornate ritual, must have 
giveu glimpses of the approach by which men could 
feel their way and obtain the help indisi)en,sable for the 
needs adumbrated by the demands of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. The burden of the. prophetic exhortations, 
‘Turn ve, turn ye, why will ye die?’ (Ezk 33”; cf. 
Is 4422 , Jer 18”, Hos 14‘, J1 2’3 etc.), would l>e 
meaningless if the power to obey w'ere withheld, or the 
way kept hid<len. Indeed, these preachers of moral 
righteousness did not hesitate to emphasize the converse 
side of this trutli in dwelling on the ‘repentance’ of 
God and His returning to His afflicted but repentant 
people (Jon 3®, Mai 3^ etc.). The rt‘sultant effect of 
this mutual approach was the restoration to Di\ine 
favour, of lho.se who had been alienated, by the free act 
of forgiveness on the part of God (Ps 85h Is 35' 592“, 
Jer 13’- 24 (.tc,). 

2. We are thus not surfiri.sed to learn that belief in 
the forgiveness of sins was a cardinal article of the 
Jewish faith in the time of Je.'^us (Mk 2'=^Lk 52 ’, cf. 
Is 432 **). Nor was the teaching of Jesus in any instance 
out of line with the national belief, tor, according to His 
words, the source of all i)ardon was His Father (Mk 1 1“’ , 
Mt 6”’ : cf. His appeal on the Cioss, ‘Father, forgive 
them,’ Lk 232’), it ig true that ‘the Son of .Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins’ (Mk 2’°='-Mt 9®=^ Lk 52^), 
but the form of the expression show's that Jesus was 
laying claim to a delegated authority (cf. Lk 7’*', where, 
asin thecaseof the palsied man, the words are declaratory 
rather than absolute; see Plummer, ICC, in hH\). This 
is more clearly seen by a reference to NT epistolary 
literature, where again and again forgiveness and 
restoration are spoken of as mediated ‘in’ or ‘through’ 
Christ (Eph 432 . Col 2‘2’T , 1 P 5’“; cf. Eph 1’, Rev 1®, 
1 Jn 2’2 etc.). Here, as in GT, only more in.sist(‘ntly 
dwelt on, the consciousness of guilt and of the need 
of personal holiness is the first .step on the road to God’s 
forgivene.ss (1 Jn P, cf. Ps 32® 51* etc.); and the apen 
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vsKnowledgment of these feelings is looked on as the 
natural outcome of their existence (Ac 19^**; cf. Ro 10*". 
1 Jn 1"). The hopelessness which at times seemed to 
have settled down on Jesus, when confronted by Pharisaic 
opposition, was the result of the moral and spiritual 
blindness of the religious teachers to their real position 
(Jn ). 

3. Again, following along the line we have traced in 

the OT, only more definitely and specifically emphasized, 
the NT writers affirm the necessity for a moral likeness 
between God and man (cf. Mt It is in this region, 

perhaps, that the most striking development is to be 
seen. Without exhibiting, in their relations to each 
other, the Divine spirit of forgiveness, men need never 
hope to experience God’s pardon for themselves. This, 
we are inclined to think, is the most striking feature in 
the ethical creations of Jesus’ teaching. By almost 
every method of instruction, from incidental postulate 
(Mt 6'2 = Lk ID, Mk ll^J) to deliberate statement 
(Mt Mk 112", Lk 17D and elaborate parable 

(Mt 1823-»), He sought to attune the minds of His hearers 
to this high and difficult note of the Christian spirit 
(cf. Col 3'-*, 1 Jn 4 U). Once more, Jesus definitely 
asserts the limitation to which the pardon and mercy 
even of God are subjected. Whatever may be the 
precise meaning attaching to the words ‘an eternal sin’ 
(Mk 3-»), it is plain that some definite border-line is 
referred to as the line of demarcation l>etween tho.se who 
may hope for this e\idence of God’s love and those 
who are outside its scope (Mt 12^). See art. Sin, 
III. 1. 

4. We have lastly to consider the words, recorded only 
by St, John, of the risen Jesus to His assembled disciples 
(Jn 2(P3). It is remarkable that this is the only pla<'e 
in the Fourth Gospel where the word tr. ‘forgive’ (RV) 
occurs, and we must not forget that the incident of 
conferring the power of absolution on the body of 
belie\ers, as they were gathered together, is peculiar 
to this writer. At the same time, it is instructiv^e to 
remember that nowhere is St. John much concerned 
with a simple narrative of events as such: he seems to 
be engaged rather in choosing those facts which he 
can subordinate to his teaching puri)oses. The choice, 
then, of this circumstance must have been intentional, 
as having a particular significance, and w hen the immedi- 
ately preceding context is read, it is seen that the peculiar 
power traiLsmitted is consequent upon the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. On tw^o other occasions somewhat similar 
powers were promised, once personally to St. Peter as 
the great representative of that complete faith in the 
Incarnation of wdiich the Church is the guardian in the 
world (Mt 16*"), and once to the Church in its corporate 
capacity as the final judge of the terms of fellowship 
for each of its members (Mt 18**). In both these 
instances the words used by Jesus with regard to this 
spiritual power differ from those found in the narrative 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the latter is seen to be more 
definite, profound, and far-reaching in its scope than 
the former. The abiding presence of the living Spirit 
in the Church is the sure guarantee that her powers in 
judging spiritual things are inherent in her (cf. 1 Co 

as the Body of Christ. Henceforth she carries 
in her bosom the authority so emphatically claimed by 
her Lord, to declare the wondrous fact of Divine forgive- 
ne.S8 (Ac 13**) and to set forth the conditions upon wdiich 
it ultimately rests (see Westcott, GoHpd of St. John, 
in loc.). Closely connected with the exercise of this 
Divinely given authority is the rite of Baptism, con- 
ditioned by repentance and is.suing in ‘the remission 
of sins’ (Ac 2**). It is the initial act in virtue of which 
the Church claims to rule, guide, and upbuild the life 
of her members. It is symbolic, as was John’s baptism, 
of a 'death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness’ 
(Mk D-»Lk 3*; cf. Ro 6<, Col 2*"). It is more than 
symbolic, for by it. as by a vi.sible channel, the living 
and active Spirit of God is conveyed to the soul, where 


the fruition of the promised forgiveness is seen in the 
fulness of the Christian life (Ac 2»«, cf. ICH* <7 ipsc). 

6. On more than one occasion St. Paul speaks of the 
forgiveness of sins as constituting the redemption of 
the human race effected by the death of Christ (‘ through 
his blood’ Eph 1?, cf. Col 1*0; and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews emphasizes this aspect of the 
atoning work of Jesus by showing its harmony with aU 
with which previous revelation had made us familiar, 
for ‘apart from shedding of blood there is no remission’ 
(9“). The same writer, moreover, asserts that once 
this object has been accomplished, nothing further 
remains to be done, as * there is no more offering for 
sin’ (10**) than that which the ‘blood of Jesus’ (10**) 
has accomplished. The triumphant cry of the Crucified, 
‘It is finished’ (Jn 19*"), is for this writer the guarantee 
not only that ‘the Death of Christ is the objective 
ground on wdiich the sin.s of men are remitted’ (Dale, 
I'he Atonement, p. 430 f.); it is also the assurance that 
forgiveness of sin is the goal of the life and death of 
Him whose first words from the cross breathed a prayer 
for the forgiveness of His tormentors. J. R. Wiluib. 

FORNICATION. - See Crimes and Pcnikiiments, §3. 

FORTIFICATION AND SIEGEORAFT.- At the date 

of the Hebrew invasion of Canaan its inhabitants were 
found to be in possession of ‘cities great and fenced 
up to heaven’ (Dt 9*; cf. Nu IS"*, Jos 14*»), most of 
them, as is now known, with a history of many centuries 
behind them. The Inhabited places, then as always, 
were of two classes, walled and unw ailed (Dt 3‘), the 
latter comprising the country villages, the former the 
very numerous ‘cities,’ which though small in area 
were ‘fenced,’ i.e. fort! tied (tiie modern term e^e^y- 
where adopted by Artier. RV), ‘with higli walls, gates, 
and bars.’ In this article it is proposed to Indicate the 
nature of the walls by whitJi the.^e cities were fenced 
in OT times, and of the fortresses or ‘strong hold.s’ so 
frequently mentioned in Hebrew history, and finally, 
to describe the methods of attack ami defence adopted 
by the Hebrew's anti their contemporari<*s. 

1. The earliest fortification yet disco\ (‘red in Palestine 
is that erected, it may be, as far back as n.c. 4(K)() by 
the neolithic cave-dwellers of Gezer. This consisted 
of a simple bank of (;arth, between six and seven feet 
in height, the in.side face of which is ve rtical, the out.side 
sloping, and both cased with random stones (PEFSt, 
1903, 113, with section plan 116; 1904, 200; for date 
see 190.5, 29). A similar ‘t^arth rampart’ was found 
at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient Lachish. 

The Semitic invaders, who appeared in Canaan about 
the middle of the third millennium, were able with their 
tools of bronze to carry the art of fortification far beyond 
this primitive stage. Their cities were planted for the 
mo.st part on an outlying spur of a mountain range, or 
on a more or le.s.s i.solated eminence or tcU. In either 
ca.se the st -ep rock-faces of nature’s building may be 
said to have been the city’s first line of defence. The 
walls, of cnide brick or stone, with w hich art supple- 
mented nature, followed the contours of the ridge, the 
rock itself being frequently cut away to form artificial 
scarps, on the lop of which the city wall was built. 
Consequently the w alls were not required to be of uniform 
height throughout the enceinte, being Iowe.st where the 
rock scarp was steepest, and highe.st on that side of the 
city from which approach was easiest arai attack most 
to be feared. In the latter case, as at Jerusalem, which 
was assailable only from the north, it was usual to 
strengthen the defences by a wide and deep trench. 
Where, on the other liand, the city was perched upon an 
elevated tell, as at Gezer, Lachish, and in the ShephClah 
generally, a trench was not required. 

The recent excavations in Pale.stine have shown that 
the fortifications of Canaanlte and Hebrew cities were 
built, like their housem, of sun-dried bricks, or of stone, 
or of both combined. When brick was the chief material 
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t was usual to begin with one or more foundation courses 
•1 stone as a protection against damp. After the intro- 
luction of the battering-ram (§ 6) it was necessary to 
ncrease the resistance of brick walls by a revetment 
♦r facing of stone, or less frequently of kiln-burnt bricks, 
nore esi>ecially in the lower part of the wall. At Tell 
il-H(;sy or Lachish the lower face of the north wall 
had been preserved by a strengthening wall on the 
futside, consisting of large rough stones in a parallel 
Ine about three feet away, with the intervening space 
illed in with pebbles’ (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 
19). At Tell es-Sali, again — perhaps the ancient Gath 
--the lower part of the city wall ‘shows external and 
nterial facings of rubble with a packing of earth and 
(inall held stones,’ while the upper part had been built 
)f large mud bricks (Bliss and Macalister, Excavations 
n I'alcHiine, 30 — to be cited in the sequel as BM. Exc. 
(n this work will be found detailed descriptions, with 
;)lans and illustrations, of the walls of the various cities 
South(‘rn Palestine excavated by the Palestine 
Exploration B'und in 1898-1900). 

The treatment of the stone used for fortifications and 
Dther masonry of imjmrtance varied considerably in the 
3uccessi\'e periods, gradually advancing from that of 
the imposing but primitive ’cyclopean’ walls character- 
istic of the early architecture of the Levant, to the care- 
fully dressed stones with drafted margins, laid in perfect 
courses, of the llerodian period. There was also a great 
variety in the size of the stones employed. Some of those 
Still in situ in the wall of the Temple enclosure at 
Jerusalem are ‘over 30 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
feet high, weighing over HO tons’ (Warren), and even 
these are exceeded by the colossal stones, over 60 feet 
in length, still to be seen in the temple wall at Baalbek. 

2. The thickness of the walls varied from city to city, 
and even in the same city, being to a certain extent 
deriendent on the reejuired height at any given point. 
The outer wall of Gezer, of date cir. u.c. 1500, was 14 
feet in thu'kness. At one period the north wall of 
Lachish was ‘at least 17 feet thick,’ while a thickness 
of 28 ft. is reached by a wall which is regarded as the 
oldest fortifit ation of Megidflo. The foot of this wall, 
according to a well-known practice, was protected by a 
glacis of beaten earth. 

To increase the strength of a wall, the earliest builders 
w'ere content to add to its thickness by imrans of but- 
tresses, w'lii('h, by increasing tlie projection, gradually 
pass into towers. The latter were indisiKUisable at the 
corners of walls (cf. 2 Ch 26'*, Zeph 1'®, both RVm; 
see the plans of the walls and towers of Tell Zakariya 
etc. in BM. Exc.). Be.sides strengthening the wall, tlie 
projecting towers were, of the first importance as ena- 
bling the defenders to command the portion of the 
walls, technically th<? ‘curtain,’ belw'een them. 

Col. Billerl>eck, a recognized authority on ancient forti- 
fications. has shown that the length of the curtain between 
the towers was deiennined bv the effective range of the 
bows and slings of the period, w'hich he estimates at 30 
metres, say, l(X) feet (/>cr Fe.'itnnyshau im Alien Orient, 4f.). 
This estimate receives a striking confinnation from the 
earlier of the two walls of Gezer, of date cir. b.c. 2900. This 
wall is provided wdth ‘ long narrow towers, of small pro- 
jection, at intervals of 90feet.’ which is precisely the distance 
oetween the towers of Bargon’s city at Khorsabad. The 
most famous towers in later Hebrew histoj^ are the three 
‘royal towers ’ of Herod’s Jerusalem — liippicua, Phasaelus, 
ana Mariamne. 

3. The height of the fortifications, a.s w'e have seen, 
varied with the nature of the site. The minimum 
height, according to Billerbeck (op. cit. 6), was about 
30 feet, this being the maximum length of the ancient 
scaling-ladders. No Canaanite city wall, however, has 
yet been found intact, and wc can only calculate rougnly 
from the breadth what the height may have been in 
any particular case. The former, according to the 
authority just quoted, had for reasons of stability to 
be from one-third to two-third j of the height. From the 


numerous representations of city walls on the Assyrian 
sculptures, aiid from other sources, we know that the 
walls were furnished with a breastwork or battlements, 
generally crenellated — probably the pinnacles of Is 54'^ 
RV. The towers in particular were provided with pro- 
jecting battlements supported on corbels springing from 
the wall. 

When the site was strongly i)rotected by nature, a 
single wall sufficed; otherwise it was necessary to have 
an outer wall, which was of less height than the main 
wall. This is the chSl frequently mentioned in OT, 
generally rendered rampart (IK 2123) or bulwark) Is 
26'). At Tell Sandaliannah — probably the ancient 
Mareshah — were found two walls of the same period, the 
outer being in some places 15 feet in advance of the 
inner (BM. Exc. 54). It was on a similar outer wall 
(chU) that the ‘wLse woman of Abel of Belh-maacah’ 
held parley with Joab (2 S 20'*; for the reading see 
Cent. Bible, in lor.). Jerusalem, as is well known, 
was latterly ’fenced’ on the N. and N.W. by three 
independent walls (see Jerusalem). 

4. In addition to its w'alls, every ancient city of im* 
portance possessed a strongly fortified place, corre- 
.sponding to the acropolis of Greek cities, which served 
as a refuge from, and a last defence against, the enemy 
when the city itself had been stormed (cf. Jg 9*'). 
Such was the ‘strong tower’ of Thebez (Jg. Inc. cit.), 
the castle in Tirzah (1 K 16'* RV), and the tower of 
Jezreel (2 K 9’'). The most frequent designation in 
EV, ijowever, is hold or strong hold, as the 'strong 
hold’ of Zion (2 S 5^), the acropolis of the Jebusite 
city, which AV in v.* terms ‘the fort,’ and in 1 Ch 11' 
’the castle of Zion.’ In the later struggles with the 
Syrians and Romans, respectively, two Jerusalem forts 
played an important part: the citadel (RV) of 1 Mac 1** 
3** etc. (in the original the Acra, built by Antiochus iv.); 
and the castle of Antonia, on the site of the earlier 
‘castle’ of Nehc.miah’s day (Neh 2* 7* RV), and itself 
the ‘castle’ of Ac 21*^ 22*^ etc. 

Apart from these citadels there is frequent mention 
in OT of fortres.sc.s in the modern sense of the word, — 
that is, strong places .specially designed to protect the 
frontier, and to command the roads and passes by which 
the country might be invaded. Such were most of the 
places built, i.e. fortified, by Solomon (1 K 9'*- the 
‘.strong holds’ fortified and provisioned by Rehoboam 
(2 Ch 1 1“ ), the ‘ casile.s and towers ' l)uilt by Jotham (270, 
and many more. A smaller isolated fort was named ‘ the 
tower of the watchmen’ (2 K 17* 18*). Among the more 
famous fortress(*s of later times may be named as types: 
the Idumsean fortress of Bethsura, conspicuous in the 
Maccaba^an struggle; Jotapata, the fortress in Galilee 
associated with the name of the historian Josephus; 
Machterus, said hy Pliny to have been the strongest 
place in Palestine, next to Jerusalem; and Masada, the 
scene of the Jews’ last stand against the Romans. 

While there is Egyptian evidence for the existence of 
fortresses in Southern Palestine or the neighbourhood 
as early as n.c. 3600, and wiiile a statue of Gudea (cir. 
B.c. 3000), with the tracing of an elaborate fortress, 
shows that the early Babylonians were expert fortress 
builders, the oldest actual remains of a Canaanite 
fortress are those discovered by Schumacher on the 
site of Megiddo in 1904, and dated by him between 
B.c. 2500 and 2000. Its most interesting feature is a 
fosse 8 ft. wide and from 6 to 10 ft. deep, with a counter- 
scarp lined with stone. At tlie neighbouring Taanach 
Dr. Sellln laid bare several forts, among them the now 
famous ‘castle of Ishtar-Washshur,' in which was 
found ‘the first Palestinian library yet discovered,’ 
in the shafH* of a .series of cuneiform tablets containing 
this prince’s correspondence with neighbouring chiefs. 

It is iinnossihle wdthin the limits of this article to giw 
details of tnoseinterestingbuildings. The student is referred 
to Sellin’s 7’r/i Ta'anek in vol. 50 (1904), and his Nachiese 
in vol . 52 ( 1905) , of the Denkschriflcn of the Vienna Academy 
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An excellent rdsum^, with plana and photo^rapha, both of 
the Taanach and the Megiado fortreasea, is ^iven by Father 
Vincent in his Canaan d'apr^s V exploration recente, pp. 47-65. 
More easily; accessible to the ordinary student is the detailed 
account, with measurements and plans, of the citadel of Tell 
2^kariya — peiiiaps the ancient Azt^ah f«>rtified by Kehoboam 
^Ch 11*, ci. Jor34'^) — given by Bliss and Macahsterin their 
Excavations, etc., pp. 14-23, and plate.s 2 5. 

6. No mention has as yet been made of an important 
element in the line of a city’s defences, namely, the 
gates. These were as few as possible, as being the 
weakest part of the defence, and for the same reason 
the strongest towers are found on either side of the 
gates (cf. 2 Ch 26»). The most effective arrangement 
was to make the gateway a passage through a single 
gate-tower, which projected beyond both the outer and 
inner faces of the wall. In .such cases two gates were 
provided, an outer and an inner, at either end of the 
passage, as was the case at Mahanaim, where David 
is found sitting ‘between the two gates’ (2 S 18^). 
Here we further learn that it wa.s usual to have a stair 
leading up to an upper storey in the gate-tower (v.^^), 
the roof of which was apparently on a level with the 
top of the city wall (v.*^). In place of a straight pas.sage- 
way through the tower, a passage bent at a right angle 
like the letter L increased the possibilities of defence. 
In most cases the base of the L would be on the inside, 
towards the city, but in one of the Taanach forts above 
referred to the outer gate is in the side of an outer tower, 
and it is the inner gate that Is in line with the walls 
(see restored plan in Vincent, op. cit. 59). The average 
width of the numerous gateways laid bare by recent 
excavation is about nine feet. 

The gate it.seif, called the ‘door of the gate’ in Neh 6', 
consisted ordinarily of two parts or leaves (Is 45^) of 
wood. For greater security against fire these were 
often overlaid with bronze, the ‘gates of brass’ of 
Ps 107‘®, Is 452, The leaves were hung on pivots 
which turned in sockets in the sill and lintel, and were 
fastened by bolts let into the former. A strong bar 
or bars of wood, bronze (1 K or iron (Job 40“’; 
secured the whole gate, pa.^sing transversely into sockets 
in the gate-posts, as we learn from Samson’s exploit at 
Gaza (Jg 161'^). ‘To have the charge of the gate’ 
(2 K was a military post of honour, a.s this passage 
shows. In war time, at least, a sentinel wa.s po.ste<l on 
the roof of the gate-hou.se or tow'er (2 S 18^^ cf. 2 K 9*')- 

6. It remains to deal briefly with the siegecraft of 
the Hebrew's and their contemporaries. A ‘fenced’ 
or fortified place might be captured in three ways: 

(a) by assault or storm, (h) by a blockade, or (c) by a 
regular siege, (o) The. first method was rno.st likely to 
succeed in the ca.se of places of moderate strength, or 
where treachery was at work (cf. Jg ). The a.ssault 
wa.s directed against the weakest points of the enceinte, 
particuiariy the gates (cf. Is 28«). Before the Hebrew'.s 
learned the u.se of the battering-ram, entrance to an 
enemy's city or fortress wa.s obtained by setting firt^ to 
the gates (Jg 9^* and by scaling the wall.s by means 
of scaling-ladders, under cover of a deadly shower of 
arrow's and sling-stones. According to 1 Ch 11«, Joab 
was the first to scale the walls of the Jehasite fortress 
of Zion, when Da^id took it by assault. Although 
scaling-ladders are explicitly mentioned only in 1 Mac 5«> 
—a prior reference may be found in Pr 21“ — they are 
familiar objects in the Egyptian representations of sieges 
from an early date, as well as in the later Assyrian 
repre.sentations, and may be as.sumed to have been used 
by the Hebrews from the first. In early times, as is 
plain from the accounts of the capture of Ai (Jos 8“* ) 
and Shechem (Jg 9*^ ), a favourite stratagem was to 
entice the defenders from the city by a pretended flight, 
and then a force placed in ambush would make a dash 
for the gate. 

(b) The second method was to completely surround 
the city, and, by preventing ingress and egress, to starve 
(t Into surrender. This was evidently the method 


adopted by Joab at the blockade of Rabbath-ammon, 
which was forced to capitulate after the capture of 
the ‘water fort’ (for this rendering see Cent. Bible on 
2 S 122flf ), by which the defenders’ main water-supply 
was cut off. 

(c) In conducting a regular siege, which of course 
included both blockade and assault, the first step was 
to ‘cast up a bank’ (AV 2 S 20‘\ 2 K 19“, Is 37»») or 
mount (AV Ezk 4* 17*^ — RV has ‘mount,’ Ainer. RV 
* mound’ throughout). This wa.s a mound of earth which 
w as gradually advauet;d till it reached the walls, and was 
almost equal to them in height, and from which the 
besiegers could nu'ct the besieged on more equal terms. 
The ‘mount’ is first met with in the account of Joab’s 
siege of Abel of Beth-inaacah (2 S 20^®® ). In EV Joab 
is repre.sented as. at the same time, ‘battering’ or, in 
RVrn, ‘ undermining’ the wall, but the text Is here 
in some disorder. Battering-rams are first nientioru*d 
in Ezekiel, and are scarcely to be expi'cted so early as 
the time of David. The Egyptians used a long pole, 
with a metal point shaped like a spear-head, which 
was not swung but worked by hand, and could only 
be eflective, therefore, against w’alls of crude brick (see 
illustr. in Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt, i. 242). 

The battering -engines (Ezk 26® RV; AV ‘engines of 
w'ar’) of the Assyrians were called * rams’ by the Hebrews 
(Ezk 42 21“), from their bulling action, although they 
Were without llie familiar ram’s head of the Roman 
arie.s. The Assyrian hattering-ram ended either in a 
large spear-hea(l, as with the Egyptians, or in a flat 
head shod with metal, and W'as worked under the shelter 
of large wooden towers mounted on four or six wlu^els. 
of which tiiere are many representations in the Assyrian 
wall sculptures (see illustr. in Toy’s* Ezekiel,’ SHOT, 102) 
Tht'se towcTs were sometimes of several storeys, in 
which archers w'ere stationed, and whtc moved forward 
against the wall.s on the mounds above deseribi'd. 

When Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem, his 
trooiis are .saitl to have ‘built forts against it round 
about’ (2 K 25‘, cf. Ezk 42), but the original term is 
ob.scure, and is rather, probably, to be uiuh rsleod in 
the .sense of a siege-wall or circumvnllatio- the ‘bank’ 
of Ek 19^5 RV — for the purpose of making tin* MoeKade 
effective. On the other hand, the bulwarks (;f I i 2()2'i, 
aJ.so Ee which had to he made of wood other than 
‘trees for nu'at,’ properly denote wooden forts or otli<-r 
siege works (Is 29‘‘ JiV) built for th»‘ protection of the 
be.siegers in their efforts to storm or undermine the walls. 

7. The Assyrian sculptures give life-liKe pictures of 
the various op<*rations of ancient siegeerafl. H«*re w'e 
see the massive battering-rams detaching the stones or 
bricks from an angle of the w'all, while the defenders, 
by means of a grai)i)ling-ehain, are att<'mpfing to drag 
the ram from its covering towrr, Tticro tli<* archers 
are pouring a luiavy fire on the men upon the wall, 
from behind large rectangular shields or screens of wood 
or wickerwork, stamiing on the ground, with a small 
Iirojecting cover. These, are intended by tlu* ‘shiiid’ 
of 2 K J9“, the ‘buckler’ of Ezk 26'*, and the ’mantelet’ 
of Nah 2^, all named in connexion with siegi; works. In 
another i>laee the miners are busy urulermining the 
wall with i>icks, i>rotected by a curved screen of wicker- 
work supported by a pole (Illustr. of both screens in Toy, 
op. cit. 149; cf. Wilkinson, op. cil. i. 243). 

The nionument.s also show tlmt the Assyrians had 
machines for casting large stones long before the tormenta, 
or siege-artillery, are said to have been invented in 
Sicily in n.c. 399. By the * artillery ’ of 1 S 20<» A V is, of 
course, meant the ordinary bow and arrows; but Uzziab 
i.s credited by the Chronicler with having ‘made engines 
invented by cunning men to be on tlu; towers and 
upon the battlements to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal’ (2 Ch 26*''). Tlie Books of the Maccabees show 
that by the second century, at least, the Jews were 
not behind their neighbours in the use of the artillery 
(1 Mac AV) of the period, ‘engines of war and 
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Instruments for casting fire and stones, and pieces to 
cast darts and slings.’ (A detailed description, with 
illustrations, of these caiajmltce and ballistos, as the 
Romans termed them, will be found in the art. ‘Tor- 
mentum’ in Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Rom. Antiq.) At 
the siege of Geze.r (such is tlie best reading, 1 Mac 13^3) 
Simon is even said to have used effectively a piece of the 
most formidable siege-artiJlery then known, the hele- 
polis (lit. ‘city-taker,’ RV ‘engine of siege’), w^hich Titus 
also employed in the siege of J(trusalem (for description 
see ‘ Helepolis’ in Smith, op. cil. ). In this siege the Jew's 
had 300 pieces for di.scharging arrows or rather bolts 
{catapultcc), and 40 pieces for casting stones {balliKto'), 
according to Josephus, who gives a graphic account of 
the working of these formidabU* ‘engines of war’ in 
his story of the siege of Jotapata (liJ iii. vii. 23.) 

8 . The aim of the besieged was l).v every artifice in 
their powt^r to counteract th(i efforls of the besiegers 
to scale or to make a breach in the walls (Am 4^), and 
in particular to destroy tiieir .sieg(* works and artillery. 

The battering-rams w'ere rendered ineffective l)y letting 
down bags of chaff and other fenders from llui battle- 
ments, or were thrown out of action by grappling- 
chains, or by having the head broken off' by huge stones 
hurled from above,. The mounds supporting the be- 
siegers’ towers were undermined, and tlie towers them- 
selves and tin* other engines set on tire (1 Mac 6’*; cf. 
the ‘fl(*ry darts’ or arrows of Eph G»«). 

In addition to the efforts of the bowmen slingers, 
and javelin-throw'ers, who manned the walls, boiling oil 
was poured on those attempting to filace the scaling- 
ladders, or to pa.ss the boarding-bridges from the towers 
to the battlements. Of all these and many other 
expedients the Jetrish War of Jo.sephus is a familiar 
rfipf'rtoire. There, too, will b<‘ foumi the fullest account 
of the dire distress to which a city might be reduced by a 
prolonged .siege, (cf. 2 K ). A. K. .S. Ke.v.vedv. 

F0RTUNATUS.-1 'he name of an apparently young 
member of the household of Ste])hanas, and a Corinlliian. 
With Stephanas and Achaic'us he visited St. Paul at 
Ephe.siis (1 C<» 16'M: be had probably l>(‘en baptized by 
tlie Apostle himself (P'*). Lighlfoot (Clement i, 211. ii. 
1K7) thinks that he may well have been alive forty years 
later, an<l that he may b<‘ the Eortmiatus mentioned in 
Clement of Home’s Epistle to the ('orinthians (§65). The 
manner in which the name is there introduced suggests 
that It belongs to a Corinthian. A. J. Maclean. 

FORTUNE. — See ('.AO (tribe and god). 

FOUNDATION. Great importance was attached 
to tile laying of the foundation. It was accompanied 
by human saerifice, as may be .seen in the Babylonian 
records; a possible trace occurs in the .story of Hiel 
(1 K 16'‘^). Hem-e the stress on the size and splendour 
of the foundation, as in Solomon’s Temple (7*). It is a 
natural nietaplior for tin*, ultirnati^ ha.sis on which a 
thing rests (Job 4'^ Ezk 13'^ Lk 6‘*). Highteousness 
and judgnamt are the foundation of God’s throne (Ps 
89" 97* HV). The city that liath the foundations’ 
is the type of tlie real and eternal (He IP®). The 
Apostles themselves are the foundation of the New 
Jerusalem, formed of all manner of precious stones (Hev 
21" "•). ‘The Apostolic Church is conditioned througli 
the ages by the preaching and work of the Apostolate’ 
(Swete, ad loc. -, cf. Is 28'®, Mt 10'^ Kph 2*"). In 1 Co 3'® 
the metaphor is sligiitly different, the preaching of Jesus 
Christ being the one foundation (cf. Is 19'® IlVm, where 
the word is used of the chief men of the State). In the 
frequent phrase ‘from tlie foundation of the w'orld,’ 
the word is active meaning ‘ founding.’ ‘ Foundations’ 
occurs similarly in a passive sense, the earth being more 
or less literally conceived of as a huge building resting 
on pillars etc. (Ps 18* 24*, Is 24"'). In Ps IP 753 

82®, Ezk 30S the idea is applied metaphorically to the 
fundamental’ principles of law and justice on which 
.be moral order rests. In 2 Ch 3®, Is 0^ 16*, Jer 50". UV 
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should be followed. In 2 Ch 23® the ‘gate of the 
foundation’ is obscure; possibly we should read ‘the 
horse-gate.’ See also House, § 3. C. W. Emmet. 

FOUNTAIN.— A word applied to living springs of 
water as contrasted with cisterns (Lv ll^®); specifically 
of Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 16^), Elim (Nu 33«, IIV here 
‘springs’), Nephtoah (Jos 15®), and Jezreel (1 S 29'). 
The porous chalky lime.stone of Palestine abounds in 
good springs of water, wliich, owing to their importance 
ill a country rainless half the year, were eagerly coveted 
(Jg 1'®). In many .springs the flow of water lias been 
directed and increased by enlarging to tunnels the 
Assures through which the waiter trickled; many of 
these tunnels are of coiusitlerable length. Specimens 
exist at ‘ Urtas. Bittir, and other places near Jerusalem. 

R. A. S. Macalistek. 

FO'WL. — The word ‘ fowl ’ is used in A'V for any kind 
of bird. The two words ‘ l)ird ’ and ‘fowl’ are employed 
simply for the .sake of variety or perhaps to distinguish 
two different Heb. or Gr. worfls occurring near one 
another. Thus Gn 15'® ‘ the birds (Heb. tftippdr) divided 
he not,’ 15" ‘when tlie fowls (Heb. ‘ayit) came dowm 
upon the carcases': Jer 12® ‘the birds round about’ 
(same Heb. as ‘fowls’ in Gn 15"), Ps 8® ‘the fowl of 
the air’ (same Heb. as ‘birds’ in Gn 15'®). See Bird. 

FOWLER. — See Snareh. 

FOX. — (1) sha Ql, see Jackal. (2) albp^x (Gr.). 
Mt 8*®, Lk 9®" 13**. In the NT there is no doubt that 
the common fox and not the jackal is intended. It is 
noted in Rabbinical literature and in Palestinian folk- 
lore for its cunning and treachery. It burrows in the 
ground (Lk 9®®). The small Egyptian fox (Vulpes 
nilotica) is common in S. Palestine, wliile the Tawny 
fox ( V flavmcms). a larger animal of lighter colour, 
occurs farther north. E. W G. Masteuman, 

FRANKINCENSE [UbbnGh: Gr. libanos Mt 2", Rev 
18'3). -Frankinctuise is in six pOvSsages (Is 43*® 60® 66®, 
Jer 6*® 17“ 41®} mistranslated in AV ‘incense.’ but 
correctly in RV. It is a sweet-smelling gum, obtained 
as a milky exudation from various sptK'ie.s of liosweUia, 
tile frankincense tree an ally of the terebinth. The 
gum was imported from S. Arabia (Is 60®, Jer 6*®); it 
was a coihsiituent of incense (Ex 30®'); it is often associ- 
ated with myrrh (Ca 3® 4®, Mt 2"); it was offered with 
the siiewbread (Lv 24*). E. W. G. Masterman. 

FRAY. —This obsolete Eng. verb is found in Zee 
I*' and 1 Mac 14'* (‘every man sat under liis vine and 
his flg tree, and there was none to fray them’); and 
‘fray away’ occurs in Dt 28“. Jer 7®*, Sir 22*® (‘whoso 
castetii a stone at the birds frayeth them away’). It 
is a shortened form of ‘ afray,’ of wdiich the ptep. ‘ afraid ’ 
i.s still in use. 

FREE.- -In the use of this adj. in the Eng. Bible 
notice 1 P 2*® as free, and not using your liberty for a 
cloke of maliciousuess, but as the servants of God, 
that is, free from the Law, yet servants (slaves) to the 
higher law of love to God Ps 88® ‘ free among the dead,’ 
a (iitlicult passage: the probable meaning of the Heb. is 
'.separated from companionship’ or perhaps from Divine 
protection. Ac 22*® 1 was free born,’ that is, as a 
Roman citizen. 2 Th 3' ‘Pray for us that the word of 
the Lord may have free course’ (Gr. literally ‘May 
run,’ as AVm and RV): ‘free’ means ‘unhindered’ 
as in Shakespeare’s Love's Labour's Lost, v. ii. 738, ‘For 
mine own pari, I breathe free breath.’ Ps 51'* ‘uphold 
me with thy free spirit’ (RVm and Amer. RV ‘ willing'): 
the word means generous, noble, and the reference is to 
the man’s own spirit (RV ‘with a free spirit ’). 

FREELY. — The use to observe is when ‘ freely’ means 
‘gratuitously.’ as Nu 11® ‘We remember the fish, which 
we did eat in Egypt freely' (Vulg. gratis); Mt 10» ‘freely 
ye received freely give’ (Gr. ddrean, Rhem. ‘gratis’). 

FREEWILL. —See Predestination. 

FRINGES. — In Nu 16»*® the Hebrews are com 
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manded to 'make them fringes (Heb. tsUHth) in the 
borders {but RVm 'tassels in the corners’] of their 
garments throughout their generations.’ The same 
ordinance, somewhat differently expressed, is found 
in the earlier legislation of I)t,: ‘Thou shalt make thee 
fringes (lit., as RVm, ‘twisted threads’) upon the 
four quarters (RV borders) of thy vesture wherewith 
thou coverest thyself’ (Dt 22‘^). The ‘vesture’ here 
referred to is the plaid-like upper garment of the 
Hebrews, as is e\1dent from Ex 22 ^^^ where ‘vesture’ 
(RV ‘covering’) is defined as the simlah, the upper ‘gar- 
ment ’ ( RV ) in question, as described under Dress. § 4 (o). 

The ‘fringes’ to be made for this garment, however, 
are not a continuous fringe round the four sides, like the 
fringes which are a characteristic feature of Assyrian 
dress, but. as RVm, tas.sels of twisted or plaited threads, 
and are to be fastened to the four corners of the simlah. 
It was further required ‘that they put upon the fringe 
of each border a cord of blue’ (Nu RV), the precise 
meaning of which is uncertain. It is usually taken to 
mean that each tassel was to be attached by means of 
this cord of blue, or rather of blue-purple, to a corner 
of the simlah. 

That this ordinance was faithfully observed by the 
Jews of NT times is .seen from the references to the 
tsltslth or tassel of our Lord’s upper garment, disguised 
in EV under the 'hem' (AV) of Mt 9*® 14», and 
'border’ of Mk 6“, Lk H'L RV has ‘border’ through- 
out. These tassels are still worn by the Jews, attached 
to the tallith or prayer-shawl, and to the smaller tallith, 
in the shape of a chest-protector, now worn as an under- 
garment but without the addition of the blue thread. 
(For the somewhat complicated method by which 
the tassels are made, the mode of attachment, and the 
mystical significance assigned to the threads and knots, 
see Hastings’ DB ii. 09'‘ ; for illustration see i. 627*.) In 
the passage in Nu. it is expressly said that the object of 
this ordinance was to furnish the Hebrews with a visible 
reminder of the obligation resting upon them, as J'^’s 
chosen i>eople, to walk in His law and to keep all His 
commandments. It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that the practice of wearing such ta.ssels was 
unknown before the date of the Deuteronornic legisla- 
tion. On the contrary, the representations of Asiatics 
on the walls of tombs and other Egyptian monuments 
show that ta.sselled garments are of early date in Western 
Asia (see plate ii b of Wilkinson’s Anc. Egijp. vol. i., 
where note that the ta.ssels are of blue threads). Hence 
it is altogether probable that the object of the Hebrew 
legislation is ‘to make a deeply rooted custom serve 
a fitting religious purpose’ (G. B. Gray. ‘Numt)er8’ 
[ICC], 183 f.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FROCK. — In the Greek text of Sir 40* the poor 
man’s dress is said to be of unbleached linen, para- 
phravsed in AV a.s ‘a linen' and in RV as ‘a hempen 
frock.’ The Hebrew original has. ‘he that wraps him- 
self in a mantle of hair’ (Smend), for which see Dress. 
§ 4 (c). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

FROG. — 1. tsephardM' , Ex 8**‘L Ps 78« lO.'i*® — one of 
the plagues of Egypt. 2. batrachos (Gr.), Rev 16‘» 


a type of uncleanness. The edible frog and the little 
green tree-frog are both common all over the Holy 
Land. E. W. G. Masterman. 

FRONTLETS. — See Ornaments, 2; Phylacteries. 

FROWARD. — ‘Froward’ is a dialectic form of 
•fromward’; it is the opposite of ‘toward,’ as we say 
‘to and fro’ for ‘to and from.' Thus its meaning i.s 
perverse. The word is used chiefly in Proverbs. In NT 
it occurs only once, 1 P 2>*, where the Gr. means literally 
tortuous like the course of a river, and then is applied to 
conduct that is not straightforward. Frowardly is found 
in Is 57‘7 ‘and he went on frowardly in the way of his 
heart.’ The Heb. Is lit. ‘he walked turning away,’ as 
AVm. Frowardness occurs only in Pr. (2‘' 1()“). 

Barlowe says ‘Moyses the most faythfull seruaunte of 
God was partely by their frowardnes debarred fro the 
plesaunte lande of behest.’ 

FRUIT. — See Food, § 4. 

FRTING-PAN. — See House, § 9. 

FUEL. — The principal ‘fuel [lit. ‘food’) of fire’ (Is 
9* '») in use among the Hebrews was undoubtedly 
wood, either in its natural state or, among the wealthier 
classes, as charcoal (see Coal). The trees which fur- 
nished the main supply (cf. I.s 44^*^ ) probably differed 
little from those .so employed in Syria at the present 
day, for which see PEFSL, 1891, 118 ff. Among 
other .sources of supply were shrubs and undergrowth 
of all kinds, including the broom (Ps 12()< UVmj and 
the buck-thorn (.^Hi*); also chaff and other refuse of the 
threshing-tloor (Mt S*'-*); and withered herbage, the 
‘grass’ of Mt 6*®. The use of dried animal dung as 
fuel, which is universal in the modern East, was ap- 
parently not unknown to the Hebrews (cf. Ezk 4‘* ‘^), 
See further, House, § 7. 

FULLER, FULLER’S FIELD. -See Arts and 
Crafts, § 6. and Jerusalem, i. 4. 

FULNESS.— See Pleroma. 

FURLONG. — See Weiohts and Measures. 

FURNACE. "“EV’ tr. of kihshUn (Gn 19*“, Ex 9* etc.), 
'Hill (Ps 12«). kUr (Dt 4*0, 1 K etc.), ’attUn (Dn 3« " 
etc.), which stand for either a brick-kiln or a smelting 
furnace: and of tnnnUr, which is better rendered ‘oven’ 
(see Bread). 

FURNITURE. — In the AV ‘furniture’ is used in 
the general sense of furnishings, just as Bunyan speaks 
of ’soldiers and their furniture’ (Holg War, p. 112). 
1. For the details of hou.se furniture, .see House, § 8. 
In this sense we read also of ‘the furniture of the 
tabernacle’ (Ex 31L Nu 3« RV. for AV ‘instruments,’ 
and elsew'here). For the less appropriate ‘furniture’ 
of the table of shew^bread and of ‘the candlestick’ (Ex 
31«), RV has ‘vessels.’ 

2. The ‘camel’s furniture’ of Gn 31*^ w'as a ‘camel- 
palankeen’ iOxf. Heb. Lex. p. 1124), ‘a crated frame, 
with cushions and carpets Inside, and protected by an 
awning above, fastened to the camel's saddle’ (Driver, 
Genesis, in lac.), still used by women travellers In the 
East. A. R. S. Kennedy. 
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GAAL, son of Ebed (Jg 9** ), organized the rising 
against Abimelech by the discontented in Shechera. 
Zebul, Abimelech’s officer there, warned his master, 
who came with a strong force, and defeated the 
rebels under Gaal outside the city. Gaal and his 
*'**<»jthreD were driven out of Shechem, and terrible 


vengeance was taken upon the disaffected city. See 
Abimelech, 2. W. Ewino. 

GAASH. —A mountain In Ephraim (Jos 24»®, Jg 2»). 
The torrent-valleys of Gaash are mentioned in 2 8 23** 
««1 Ch 11« 
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GABAEL.— 1. A distant ancestor of Tobit (To 1>). 
2 . A friend and kinsman of Tobit. residin^f at Rages 
In Media. To him Tobit, when purveyor to the king 
of Assyria, once entrusted, as a deposit, 10 talents of 
silver (To l‘<). When blindness and poverty came on 
Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, after prayer, the 
long-forgotten treasure (To 4»), and wished his son 
Tobias to fetch it (v.«). Tobias found a guide, Raphael 
In disguise, who said he had lodged with (ilabael (To 5®). 
When Tobias married Sarah in Ecbatana, he sent Raphael 
for the deposit (O^). 

GABATHA. — One of two eunuchs whose plot against 
.\rtaxerxes (the Ahasuerus, i.e, Xerxes, of canonical 
Est.) was discovered and frustrated by Mardocheus 
\Mordecai) Ad. Est 12‘. In Est he Is called Bigthan 
and in Bigthana. 

GABBAI. — A Benjamite (Neh 11®, but text doubtful). 

GABBATHA (Jn 19'®). — The meaning of this word is 
most uncertain; possibly ‘height’ or ‘ridge.’ It is 
used as the Heb. or Aramaic equivalent of the Gr. 
fithostrdton or 'pavement.* There is no mention in 
any other place of either Gabbatha or ‘tlie Pavement.’ 
That it was, as has been suggested, a portable tessellated 
pavement such as Julius Ciesar is said to have carried 
about with him, seems highly Improbable. Tradition 
has identified as Gabbatha an extensive sheet of Roman 
pavement recently exca\ ated near the Ecce Homo Arch. 
It certainly covered a large area, and the blocks of stone 
composing it are massive, the average size being 4 ft. 
X 3 ft. 6 in. and nearly 2 ft. thick. The pavement is 
in parts roughened for the passage of animals and 
chariots, but over most of the area it is smooth. The 
paved area was on a lofty place, the ground rapidly 
falling to east and west, and was in close proximity 
to, it not actually included wdthin, the Antonia. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 
GABBE (1 Es In Ezr 2» Geba. 

GABRIA8.— The brother of the Gabael to whom 
Tobit entrusted 10 talents of silver (To l'<; in 4*® AV 
and RV wTongly tr. ‘Gabael the son of Gabrias’). 

GABRIEL (‘man of Go<l’). — In the first rank of the 
innumerable hosts of the he^avenly hierarchy (Dn 7*®) 
there are seven who occ upy the first place — the seven 
archangels: of these Gabriel is one. In Dn Gabriel 
is sent to explain to Daniel the meaning of the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat; in 9®'** he tells Daniel of the 
seventy weeks which are ‘decreed ’ upon the people and 
the holy city. This is the only mention of Gabriel in 
the OT. In posl-Biblical literature the name occurs 
more frequently. He apinmrs twice in the NT as God’s 
mes.senger. He is sent to announce to Zacharias that 
Elisabeth will bear a son; he also tells the name that 
the child is to l>Har (Lk 1®-*®). In Lk 1* he appears to 
the Virgin Mary and announces the birth of a son to 
her; here again he says what the name of the child is 
to be; ‘Thou shall call his name Je.siis.’ 

In the Babylonian and Persian angelologies there are 
analogies to the s^*ven archangels of the Jews, and the 
possibility of Jewish belief having been influenced by these 
must not be lost sight of. W. O. E. Oebterley. 

GAD (‘fortunate’).— Gn 30««- (J). 35» (P); the 
first son of Zilpah, I^fah’s handmaid, by Jacob, and 
full brother of Asher (‘Happy’). This like other of 
the tribal names, e.g. Dan, Asher, i.s very probably, 
despite this popular etymology, tlie name of a deity 
(cf. Is 65", where AV renders * troop’ but RV * Fortuna *), 
Another semi-etymology or, l)etter, paronomasia (Gn 
49'*) connects the name of the tribe with Its warlike 
experiences and characteristics, taking note only of this 
feature of the tribal life: 

gddh gedhUdh yeghtidhennu 
Wehu* y&ghudh ' dqebh : 

‘As for Gad, plunderers shall plunder him, 

And he shall plunder in the rear’ (i.e. effect 
reprisals and plunder in return). 


In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33*®) Gad Is compared 
to a lioness that teareth the ann and the crown of the 
head, and later (1 Ch 12®- ") the Gadites who joined 
David are described as leonine in appearance and 
incomparable in combat: ‘Their faces are as the faces 
of Hons, the smallest is equal to a hundred and the 
greatest to a thousand.’ 

Upon the genetic relations of Gad and Asher the 
genealogy throws no light, for the fact that Goti and 
Asher, as it app<?ars, were names of related divinities 
of Good Fortune would be sufficient ground for uniting 
them; but why they should have been brought together 
under the name of Zilpah is not to be conjectured with 
any certainty. Leah, unlike Rachel, who was barren 
until after her maid had brought forth to Jacob, had 
already borne four sons before Zilpah was called in to 
help her infirmity. 

It appears that Gad, notwithstanding the genealogy, 
was a late tribe. In the Song of Deborah it Is not even 
mentioned. Gilead there takes its place, but Mesha 
(9th cent.) knows the Inhabitants of Gilead as the ‘ men 
of Gad.’ 

The families of Gad are given by P in Gn 46'® and 
Nu 26‘“f-. 1 Ch 5"® repeats them with variations. In 

the Sinai census P gives 46,650 men of war. By the 
time they had reached the Wilderness they had decreased 
to 40,500. Their position on the march through the 
desert is variously given In Numbers as 3rd, 6th, 11th. 

Nu 32M-®« (P) gives eight towns lying within the 
territory of Gad. The most southerly, Aroer, lay upon 
the Arnon; the most northerly, Jogbehah, not far from 
the Jabhok. Atarolh, another of these towns, is men- 
tioned on the Moabite stone (1. 10), and the ‘men 
of Gad’ are there said to have dwelt within it ‘from 
of old.’ Within this region, and clustering about Heshbon, 
P gives six cities to the Reubenites, But in Jos 
Reuben has all to the south of Heshbon, and Gad all 
to the north of it. Ov^ing to the divergent statements 
in the Hexateuch and the historical books, it is quite 
impossible to say what the northern boundary was. In 
any case it was not a stable one. 

The reason assigned by the traditions for the settle- 
ment of Gad and Reuben in Gilead is that they were 
pastoral tribes, with large herds and flocks, and that 
they found the land pre-eminently adapted to their 
needs. They, therefore, obtained from Moses per- 
mi.ssion to settle on the east side of Jordan after they 
had first crossed the river and heli>ed the other tribes 
in the work of conquest (see Nu 32 and Dt 3'®-*®). 

After the conquest, in the time of the Judges, the 
people of Gilead were overrun by the Ammonites until 
Jephthah finally wrought their deliverance. In David’s 
conflicts with Saul, the Gadites and other eastern tribes 
came to his assistance. As the Mesha stone shows, 
they had probably at that time absorbed the Reubenites, 
who had been more exposed previously to Moabite 
attacks, which at this time fell more directly upon 
Gad. When the northern tribes revolted, Jeroboam 
must have found the Gadites among his staunchest 
supporters, for it was to Penuel in Gadite territory 
that he nmved the capital from Shechem in Ephraim 
(1 K 12»). 

In 734 the Gadites with their kinsmen of the East 
Jordan, Galilee and Naphtali, were carried cai)tive by 
Tiglalh-pileser iii. when Ahaz in his perplexity ventured 
upon the bold alternative of appealing to him for assist- 
ance against the powerful confederation of Syrians, 
Israelites, and Edomites who had leagued together to 
dethrone him (1 K 15**, 2 Ch 28'®* ). It was clearly a 
case of Scylla and Charybdis for Ahaz. It was fatal 
for Gad. See also Tribeb of Israel. 

James A. Craig. 

GAD. — A god whose name appears in Gn 30" (‘by 
trie help of Gad’; so in v.^® ‘by the help of Asherah’); 
In the place-names Baal-gad, and Migdal-gad (Job 
11** 12* 13® 16®*); and in the personal name Azgad 
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(Ezr 2w, Neh 7^7 10«). In Is 65” Gad (RV 'Fortune*) 
and Meni are named as two demons with whom 
the Israelites held communion (see Meni). Gad was 
probably an api>ellative before it became a personal 
name for a divinity, and is of Aramaean, Arabian, and 
Syrian provenance, but not Babylonian. He was the 
god who gave good fortune (Gr. Tyche), and presided 
over a person, house, or mountain. W. F. Cobb. 

GAD is entitled ‘the seer’ (1 Ch 2920 ), ‘David’s’ or 
‘the king’s seer' (I Ch 21», 2 Ch 29*^, 2 S 240 ), or ‘the 
prophet’ (1 B 22^ 2 S 24o). Ho is represented as 
having announced the Divine condemnation on the 
royal census, and as having advised the erecti<>n of 
an altar on Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 S 24 = 
1 Ch 21*" ). The Chronicler again (1 Ch 292 ®) names 
him as having written an account of some part of his 
master’s reign. A late conception associated him with 
the prophet Nathan (2 Ch 29®^) in the task of planning 
some of the king’s regulations with reference to the 
musical part of the service, while (1 8 22^) he is also 
stated to have acted as David's counsellor in peril 
during the period when the two dw'elt together in ‘ the 
hold.’ 

GAD (Valley of). — Mentioned only in 2 8 24^, and 
there the text should read ‘in the midst of the valley 
towards Gad,’ the valley {wady) here being the Arnon 
(wh. see). E. W. G. Masteuman. 

GADARA.— A towm whose ruins (extensive, but in 
recent years much de.stroyed by the native.s) l)ear the 
name of Uinm Keis, about six miles S.E. of the Sea of 
Galilee. It was a town of the Decapolis, probably Greek 
in origin, and was the chief city of Penea. The date of its 
foundation is unknown, its capture byAntiocdius (n.c. 218) 
being the first event recorded of it. It was famous for it.s 
hot baths, the springs of which still exist. The narrative 
of the healing of the demoniac, according to Mt is 
located in the ‘country of the Gadarenes/ a reading re- 
peated in .some MSS of the corresponding pas.sage of Lk. 
(8“), where other MSS read Gergesenes. The probability 
is that neither of these is correct, and that we ought to 
adopt a third reading, Gerasenes, which is corroborated 
by Mk 5‘. This w'ouid refer the miracle not to Gadara, 
which, as noted above, was some distance from the Sea 
of Galilee, but to a more obscure place represented by 
the modern Kersa, on its Eastern shore, 

li. A. S. Macali.stek. 

GADARENES. — See Gadaka. 

GADDI. — The Manas.site spy, Nu 13” (P). 

GADDIEL.— The Zebulunite .spy, Nu 13‘o (P). 

GADDIS (1 Mac 22). — The .surname of Johanan or 
John, the eldest brother of Judas Maccaba*us. The 
name perhaps represents the Heb. Oaddi (Nu 13”), 
meaning ‘iny fortune.’ 

GADI. — Father of Menahem king of Israel (2 K 
15”- 12). 

GADITES. — See Gap (tribe). 

GAHAM.— A son of Nahor by his concubine Reumah 
(On 22W). 

GAHAR.— A family of Nethinlm who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr. 2<2, Neh 7®®), called in 1 Es 

Geddur. 

GAI. — Given as a proper name in RV of 1 S 17^* 
'until thou cornest to Gai,’ where AV has ‘until thou 
comest to the valley.’ The LXX, as is noted in RVm, 
has Gath, and this would suit the context. 

GAIUS. — This name i.s mentioned in five places of 
NT. One Gai us w^as St. Paul’.? host at Corinth, con- 
verted and baptized by him (Ro lO*®, 1 Co 1”). He 
was perhaps the same as ‘Gains of Derbe' who ac- 
companied the Apostle from Greece to Asia (Ac 20*); 
if 80 , he would l>e a native of Derbe, but a dweller at 
Corinth. The Gains of Macedonia, St. Paul’s ‘com- 
panion in travel ’ who was seized in the riot at Ephesus 


(Ac 19*®), and the Gaius addressed by St. John (3 Jn*), 
were probably different men. A. J. Maclean. 

GALAL.— The name of two Invites (1 Ch 9”- 
Neh 11”). 

GALATIA is a Greek w'ord, derived from Oalatcn, 
the Gr. name for the Gauls who invaded Asia Minor in 
the year b.c. 278-7 (Lat. Gallograwi (~* Greek Gauls’], 
to distinguish them from their kindred who lived in 
France and Northern Italy). These Gauls had been 
ravaging the south-eastern parts of Europe, Grec?ce, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, and crossed into Asia Minor at 
the invitation of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. Part of 
the same southward tendency appears in their move- 
ments in Italy and their conflicts with the Homans in 
the early centuries of the Republic. Those w^ho entered 
Asia Minor came as a nation witli wives and families, 
not as mercenary soldiers. After some fifty years’ 
raiding and warring, they found a permanent .settlement 
In north-eastern Plirygia, where the population was un- 
warlike. Their history down to the time of the Roman 
Empire is best studied in RaTn.say’s Ilistor. Coin, on 
Galatians, p. 45 tT. They continue<l tliroughout these 
two centuries to be the ruling (‘aste of tlie district, 
greatly outnumbered by the native Phrygian population, 
who, though in many resp(Hds an inferior race, had a 
powerful influence on tiie religion, customs, and habits 
of the Gauls, as sul)ject races often Iiave ov'er tlielr 
conquerors. The earlier sense of the term Galatia Is, 
then, the country occupied by the Gaulish immigrants, 
the former north-eastern part of Phrygia, and the. term 
GalatcB is u.sed after the occupation to include the 
subject Phrygians as w'ell as the Galatw strictly so called 
{c.g. 1 Mac 8®). 

About B.c. 1 60 the Gauls acquired a portion of Lycaonia 
on their southern frontier, taking in Icoiiium and Lystra. 
About the same time also they hatl taken in Pes.sinus in 
the N.W. These and other expansions they ultimately 
ow'ed to the support of Rome. From b.c. 64 Galatia 
was a client state of Rome. At the beginning of that 
period it was under tliree rulers; from b.c. 44 it was 
under one only. Deiotarus, the great e.st of the Galatian 
chiefs, received Armenia Minor from Pompey in n.c. 64. 
Mark Antony conferred the eastern part of Paphlagonia 
on Castor as sole Galatian king in b.c. 40, and at the 
same time gave Amyntas a kingdom comprising Pi.sidic 
Phrygia and Pisidia generally. In b.c. 36, Castor’s 
Galatian dominions and Pamphylia were added to 
Amynta.s’ kingdom. He was al.so given leoniurn and 
the old Lycaonian tetrarchy, which Antony had formerly 
given to Polernon. \fter the battle of Aetiurn In b.c. 31, 
Octavian conferred on Amyntas the additional country 
of Cilicia Tracheia. He had thus to keep order for Rome 
on the south side of the plaU^au and on the Tauru.s 
mountains. He gov^erned by Roman nudhofls, and, 
when he died in b.c. 25, he left his kingdom in such a 
state that Augu.stus resolved to take the greater part of 
it into the Empire In tlie stricter .sense of tiiat term, 
and made it into a province which he called Galatia, 
Thl.s is the second seri.se in which tll<^ term Galatia is 
u.sed in ancient document.s, namely, the sphere of duty 
which included the ethnic districts, Paphlagonia, Pontus 
Galaticus, Galatia (in the original narrower sense), 
Phrygia Galatica, and Lycaonia Galatica (with ‘the 
Added Land,’ part of the original Lycaonian tetrarchy). 
Galatia, as a province, means all these territories together, 
under one Roman governor, and the inhabitant.s of 
such a province, whatever llieir race, were, in conformity 
with invariable Roman custom, denominated by a name 
etymologically connect(id with the name of the province. 
Thus Galatoi C Galatians’) has a second sense, in con* 
fonnity with the second sense of the term Galatia: it 
Is used to include all the inhabitants of the province 
(see the first map in the above-mentioned work o' 
Ramsay). 

The word 'Galatia* occurs three times in the N1 
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(1 Co Gal 1*. and 1 P 1‘). A possible fourth case 
(2 Ti must be left out of account, as the reading there 

is doubtful. There is an alternative ‘Gallia,' v^rhich, 
even if it be not the original, suggests that the word 
‘Galatia’ there should be taken in the sense of ‘Gallia’ 
(that is, France). It is beyond doubt that in the passage 
of 1 Peter the word must be taken in tlie sense of the 
province. The bearer of the letter evidently landed at 
some port on the Black Sea, perliaps Sinope, and visited 
the provinces in the order in which they ai)pear in the 
address of the Itdter: — Pontus, Galatia, Cai)padocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, taking ship again at the Black Sea 
for Horne. The Taurus range of mountains was always 
conceived of as dividing the peninsula of Asia Minor into 
two parts, and St. Peter here appears as supervising or 
advising the whole body of (Jhristians north of the 
Taurus range. (The etTect of taking ‘Galatia’ in the 
other sense would he to leave out citrtain Pauline churches, 
Derhe, Lystra, Iconiurn. and IMsidian Antioch, and 
perhaps these alone, in all that vast region: which is 
absurd.) VVhth regard to the two passages in St. Paul, 
the case is settled hy his unvarying usage. It has been 
noted that he, as a Homan citizen and a statesman, 
invariably use.s geographical terms in lire Homan sense, 
and that he even does violence to thi^ Greek language by 
forcing the Latin names for ‘ Philippiaiis’ (Ph 4*^) and 
‘Illyricuin* (Ho l.')*^) into Greek, and i)asses by the 
proper ( 1 re(>k term in each case. We are hound , therefore, 
to l)eliev(‘ that he uses ‘Galatia’ in tlu* Homan sense, 
na.rjely in the meaning of the Homan i)rovin('e as above 
defined. (This province had, as we have seen, ‘Galatia’ 
in the narrower and earlier sense as one of its parts.) 
It follows, therefore, that he uses 'Galatians' (Gal 3') 
also in the wider sense of all (Christian; inhabitants of 
the proviru'e, irre.speclive of their ra<e, a.s far as they 
were known to him. 

In ord»*r to di.scover what communities in this vast 
proviiK’c arc* especially addr»*s.sed by the Af)Ostle in Ids 
Epistle, it is n«*cessary to inak<* a critical examination 
of the only two passages in Acts which aiTord us a clue 
1S‘'^=L. It is important to note that St. Luke never 
uses thf‘ term ‘Galatia’ or the term ‘Galatians,’ but 
only the adj(*ctive ‘Galatic’ (10^ IS®'*). In 16* the 
rules of the Greek language require us to translate:-- 
the Phrygo-Galalic region’ or ‘the region whicli is 
both Phrygian and Galatian’; that is, 'the region 
which according to one nomenclature is Idirygian, ami 
according to another is Galatian.' This cun be none 
other than that .section of the province Galatia which 
W’u.s known a.s Phrygia Chilatica, and which contained 
Pisidian Antioch and Iconiuin, exactly the places we 
should expect St. I’aul ami his companions to go to 
after Derbe and Lystra. In the Greek may be 
translated either ‘the Galatico-Phrygian region’ or 
‘the Galati.in region aiifi Phrygia,’ preferal)ly the latter, 
as it i.s diiticult otherwise to account for the order in 
the Greek. ‘The Galatian region,’ then, will cover 
Derl>e and Lystra: ‘Phrygia’ will include Iconiuin 
and Pisidian Antioch. We conclude then that, wlietlier 
any othei churches are comprised in the address of the 
Epistle to the Galatians or not, — and a negative answer 
is probably correct,-- the churches of Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconiuin, and Pi.sidian Antioch are included. There is 
not a serai) of evidmu-ii that St. Paul had visited any 
other cities in that great province. A. Soutek. 

GALATIAKS, EPISTLE TO THE. -1. Occasion of 
the Epistle. — From internal evidence we gather that 
St. Paul had, when he wrote, paiii two visits to the 
Galatians. On the first visit, which wa.s due to an 
illness (4‘®), he was welcomed in the most friendly way; 
on the second he w'arned them against Judaizers (1® 6® 
‘again,’ cf. 4«3 ’the former time,’ though this may be 
translated ‘ formerly ' ) . After the second visit Judaizers 
came among the Galatians, and, under the influence of 
» triple individual (the ‘ who’ of 6’ is singuler. cf. s*®) 


persuaded them that they must be circumcised, that 
St. Paul had changed his mind and was inconsistent, 
that he had refrained from preaching circumcision to 
them only from a desire to be ‘all things to all men,’ but 
that he had preached it (at any rate as the better way) 
to others. It is doubtful If the Judaizers upheld circum- 
cision as necessary to salvation, or only as necessary 
to a complete Christianity. It depends on whether we 
fix the date before or after the Council of Ac 15, which 
of these views we adopt (see § 4). Further, the Judaizers 
disparaged St. Paul’s authority as compared with that 
of the 'Twelve. On hearing this the Apostle hastily 
wrote the Epistle to check the evil, and (probably) soon 
followed up the Ej»i.stle with a personal visit. 

2. To whom written. The North Galatian and South 
Galatian theories.— It is di.spiited whether the inhabi- 
tants of N. Galatia are addressed (Lightfoot, Salmon, 
the older commenlators, Schrniedel in Encyc. Bibl.), or 
the inhabitants of Pisidian Antioch, Iconiurn, Lystra, 
and Derbe, which lay in the S. part of the Roman prov- 
ince Galatia (Hamsay, Sanday, Zahn, Renan, Pfieiderer, 
etc.). Those who hold the N. Galatian theory take 
Ac 16® 1823 as indicating that St. Paul visited Galatia 
prop^tr, making a long detour. They pre^ss the? argument 
that he w'ould not have called men of the four cities by 
the name ‘Galatians.’ as these lay outside Galatia 
proiK^r, and that ‘Galatians’ must mean men who are 
Gauls by blood and descent: also that ‘by writers 
.siK*aking familiarly of the scenes in which they had 
themselves taken part’ popular usage rather than 
official is probable, and therefore to call the 
Christian communities in the four cities ‘the churches 
of Galatia’ would be as unnatural as to speak of Pcsth 
or (before the? llalo- Austrian war) Venice as ‘the Aus- 
trian cities’ (Lightfoot, Oal. p. 19). Pesth is not a ca.se 
in point, for no educated i)crson would call it ‘ Austrian’; 
but the Venice? illustration is apt. These are the only 
weighty arguments. On the other hand, the N. Galatian 
theory creates Churches unheard of elsewhere in 1st cent, 
records; it is difficult on this hypothesis to understand 
the silence of Acts, which narrates all the critical points 
of St. Paul’s work. But Acts does tell us very fully of 
the foundation of the Church in S. Galatia. Then, again, 
on tlie N. Galatian theory, St. Paul now herein bis Epistles 
mentions the four cities where such eventful things 
hapi>eiieil, except once for blame in 2 Ti 3^^ — a silence 
made more remarkable by the fact that in the collection 
of the alms he doe.s* mention ‘the churches of Galatia’ 
(1 Co 16’). If the four cities are. not here referred to, 
why wen? they omitted? The main argument of the 
N. Galatian theory, given above, is sufficiently answered 
by taking into account St. Paul’s relation to the Roman 
Empire (see art. ok the ''.pohti.es, ^7.) 

With regard to the nomenclature, we notice that St. Luke 
sometimesi uses popular non-political name.*? like ‘Phrygia* 
or ‘Mysia’ (Ac 2’® 16*); but St. Paul, as a Roman citizen, 
u.HCs place-names in their Homan sense throughout, e.g. 
‘Achaia’ (which in Greek popular usage had a niuch narrower 
meaning than the Roman province, and did not include 
Athens, while St. Paul contrasts it with Macedonia, the only 
other Homan province in Greece, and therefore clearly uses 
it in its Homan sense, Ho 16* 2 Co 9^ 11’°, 1 Th Df ; cf. 

1 Co 16^), ‘Macedonia,’ ‘Illyricum’ (Ho 15’® only; the 
Greek.s did not use this name popularly as a substantive, 
and none but a Roman could so denote the province; in 

2 Ti 4’® St. Paul himself calls it ‘Dalmatia,’ as the name- 
u.sage was changing from the one to the other), ‘Syria and 
Cilicia’ (one Homan province), and ‘Asia’ (the Roman 
province of that name, the W. part of Asia Minor, including 
Mysia). We may compare St. Peter’s nomenclature in 
1 P I*, where he is so much influenced by Pauline ideas as 
todesignateall Asia Minor north of the Taurus by enumerat- 
ing the Roman pmvinces. St. Paul, then, calls all citizens of 
the province of Galatia by the honourable name ‘ Galatians.’ 
To call the inhabitants of the four cities ‘Phrygians’ or 
‘Lycaonians* would be as discourteous as to call them 
‘slaves ’ or ‘ barbarians.' The Roman colonies like Pisidian 
Antioch were most jiealous of their Homan connexion. 

The South Galatian theory reconciles the Epistle and 
Acts without the somewhat violent hypotheses of the rival 
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theory. The crucial passages are Ac 16* 18**, which are 
appealed to on both sides. In 16* St. Paul comes from 
Syro-Cilicia to Derbe and Lystra, no doubt by land, through 
the Cilician Gates (Derbe neing mentioned first as being 
reached first, while in 14® Lystra was reached first and 
mentioned first], and then ‘they went thmugh {v.l. going 
through) the region of Fhrypa and Galatia,’ lit * the Phrygian 
and Galatic region’ [so all the best MSS read these last 
words]. This ‘region,’ then (probably a technical term 
for the subdivision of a province), was a single district to 
which the epithets ‘Phrygian’ and ‘Galatic’ could both 
be applied; that is, it was that district which was part of 
the old country of Phrygia, and also part of the Roman 

E rovince of Galatia. But no part of the old Galatia over- 
ipped Phrygia, and the only district satisfying the require- 
ments is the region around Pisidian Antioch and Iconium; 
therefore in 16® a detour to N.Galatia is excluded. Moreover, 
no route from N. Galatia to Bithynia could bring the trav- 
ellers 'over against Mysia’ (16*). They would have had 
to return almost to the spot from which they started on 
their hypothetic journey to N. Galatia. Attempts to trans- 
late this passage, even as read by the best MSS, as if it were 
‘Phrygia and the Galatic region,’ as the AV text (following 
inferior MSS) has it, have b^n made by a citation of Lk 3', 
but thi.s appears to be a mistake; the word translated there 
‘IturaRa’ is really an adjective ‘Itunean.’ and the mean- 
ing probably is the Itursean region which is also called 
Trachonitis.’ 

In the other passage, Ac 18**. the grammar and therefore 
the meaning are different. St. Paul comes, probably, by the 
same land route as before, and to the same district; yet now 
Derbe and Lystra are not mentioned by name St. Paul 
went in succession through ‘ the Galatic region ’ and through 
‘Phrygia’ (or ‘(the] Phrygian [region]’). The grammar 
requires two different districts here. The first is the* Galatic 
region ’ (of Lycaonia] — that part of old Lycaonia which wa.s 
in the province Galatia, i.e. the region round Derbe and 
Lystra. The second is the ‘Phrygian region’ [of Galatia], 
i.e. what was in IC’ called -he Phrygri-G^atic region, that 
around Antioch and Iconium. In using a different phra.se 
St. Luke considers the travellers’ point of view; for in the 
latter case they leave Syrian Antioch, and enter, by way of 
non-Roman Lycaonia, into Galatic Lycaonia (‘the Galatic 
region’), while in the former case they start from Lystra 
and enter the Phrygo-Galatic region near Iconium. 

All this is clear on the S. Galatian theory. But on the 
other theory it is very hard to reconcile the Epistle with 
Acts. The S. Galatian theory also fits in very well with 
incidental notices in the Epistle, such as the fact that the 
Galatians evidently knew Barnabas well, and were aware 
that he was the campion of the Gentiles (2^* 'even Bar- 
nabas'); but Barnabas did not accompany Paul on the 
Second Missionary Journey, when, on the N. Galatian 
theory, the Galatians were first evangelized. Again, 
Gal fits in very well with Ac 13*^ on the S. Galatian 
theory; for the very thing that one attacked with an illness 
in the low-lying lands of Painphylia would do would be to 
go to the high uplands of Pisidian Antioch. This seem-s 
to have been an unexpected change of plan (one which 
perhaps caused Mark's defection). On ilie other hand, 
if a visit to Galatia proper were part of the plan in Ac 16 
to visit Bithynia, Gal 4^* is unintelligible. 

3. St. Pam's autobiography. —In chs. 1. 2 the Apostle 
vindicau^s his authority by saying that he received it 
direct from God, and not through the older Apostbis, 
with w'hom the Judaizers compared him unfavourably. 
For this purpose he tells of his conversion, of his relations 
with the 'fwelve, and of his visits to Jeni.salem ; and 
shows that he did not receive his commi.ssion from men. 
Prof. Ramsay urges with much force that it was essential 
to Paul’s argument that he should mention all visits paid 
by him to Jerusalem between his conversion and the 
time of hi.s evangelizing the Galatians. In the Epistle 
we read of two visits (P« 2‘), the former 3 years after his 
conversion (or after his return to Damascus), to visit 
Cephas, when of the Apostles he saw only James the 
Lord’s brother besides, and the latter 14 years after his 
conversion (or after his first visit), when he went ‘ by 
revelation’ with Barnabas and Titus and pri ately laid 
before the Twelve (this probably is the meaning of 
‘them’ in 2*: James, Cephas, and John are mentioned) 
the gospel which he preached among the Gentiles. We 
have, then, to ask, To which, if any, of the visits recorded 
in Acts do these correspond? Most scholars agree that 
Gal l<®»Ac and that the word ‘Apostles' in the 


latter place means Peter and James only. But there 
is much diversity of opinion concerning Gal 2‘. Light- 
foot and Sanday identify this visit with that of Ac 
15* (the Jerusalem Council), saying that at the inter- 
mediate visit of Ac 1 tliere were no Apostles in Jeru- 
salem. the storm of persecution having broken over the 
Church (only the ‘elders’ are mentioned), and the 
Apostles having retired; as, therefore, St. Paul’s object 
was to give his relation to the Twelve, he does not mention 
this visit, during which he did not see them. Ramsay 
identifies the vi.sit with that of Ac 11*®, since otherwise 
St. Paul w'ould be suppressing a point which would tell 
in favour of his opponents, it being essential to his 
argument to mention all his visits (see above); more- 
over, the hypothesis of the flight of the Apostles and of 
‘every Christian of rank’ is scarcely creditable to them. 
They would hardly have left the Church to take care 
of itself, or have allowed the elders to bear the brunt 
of the storm; while the mention of elders only in 11>® 
would be due to the fact that they, not the Apostles, 
w'ould administer the alms (cf. Ac 6*). 

Other arguments on either .side may perhaps balance 
each other, and are not crucial. Thus Prof. Ramsay adduces 
the discrepancies between Gal 2* and Ac 15*; in the former 
case the visit wa.s ‘by revelation,’ in the latter by appoint- 
ment of the brethren (these are not altogether incompatible 
facts); in the former case the discussion was private, in 
the latter public (this is accounted for by the supposition 
of aprelimmary private conference, but that greatly dom^es 
St. Paul’s argument). On theotherhand, Dr.Sanciay thinks 
that the stage of controversy in Gal 2 suits Ac 15 rather 
than Ac 1 I . This argument Joes not appear to the present 
w'riter to l.>e of rniudi value, for the question of the Gentiles 
and the Mosaic l^aw had really arisen with the case of 
Conielius (Ac 11*^ ), and from the nature of things must 
have been present whenever a Gentile Ijccame a Christian. 
The Council in Ac 1 5 represents the climax when the matter 
came to public discussion and formal decision; we cannot 
suppose that the controversy sprang up suddenly with a 
mu.shrooin growth. On the whole, in spite of the great 
weight of the names of Bp. Lightfoot and Dr. Sanday. the 
balance of the argument appears to lie on the side of Prof. 
Ramsay. 

St. Peter at Antioch . — This incident in the autobiography 
(2Uff.) is placed by Lightfoot immediately after Ac 16“. 
Ramsay think.s that it was not necefimriJy later in time 
than that which precedes, though on his view' of the second 
visit it Is in it-s proper chronological order. He puts it 
al>out the time m Ac 15*. The situation would then be as 
follows. At first many Jewish Christians beran to associate 
with Gentile Christians. But when the logical position 
was put to them that God had opened another door to 
saivatiou outside the Law of Moses, and so had practically 
annulled the Law, they shrank from the conseciuences, 
Peter began to draw back (this is the force of the tenses in 
tial 2**), and even Barnabas was sfimewhat carried away. 
But Paul’s arguments were convincing, and both Peter 
and Barnabas became champions of the Gentiles at the 
Council. It is difficult to understand Peter's action if it 
happened after the OjuncU. 

4. Date and place of writing.— Upholders of the 
N. Galatian thc'ory, understanding Ac 16® 18*® to repre- 
sent the two visits to the Galatians implied in Gal 4‘®, 
usually fix on Ephesus as the place of writing, and 
suppost' that the Epistle dates from the long stay there 
recorded in Ac 19®® , probably early in the stay (cf. 
Gal 1® 'ye are so Quichly removing’); but Lightfoot 
postpones the date for some two years, and thinks that 
the Epistle was written from Macedonia (Ac 20*), rather 
earlier than Romans and after 2 Corinthians. He gives 
a comparison of these Epistles, showing the very close 
connexion between Romans and Galatians: the same 
use of OT, the same ideas and same arguments, founded 
on the same texts; in the doctrinal part of Galatians 
we can find a parallel for almost every thought and 
argument in Romans. It is generally agreed that the 
latter, a systematic treatise, is later than the former 
a personal and fragmentary Epistle. The likeness Is 
much less marked between Galatians and 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians; but in 2 Ckirlnthians the Apostle vindicates his 
authority much as in Galatians. The oDposition to him 
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evidently died away with the controversy about circum- 
cision. Thus it is clear that these four Epistles hang 
together and are to be separated chronologically from 
the rest. 

On tlie 8. Galatian theory, the Epistle was written 
from Antioch. Ramsay puts It at the end of the Second 
Missionary Journey (Ac Timothy, he thinks, 

had been sent to his home at Lystra from Corinth, and 
rejoinetl Paul at Syrian Antioch, bringing news of the 
Galatian defection. Paul wrote off hastily, despatched 
Timothy back with the letter, and as soon as possible 
followed him.self (Ac 18“). On this supposition the two 
visits to the Galatians implied by the Epistle would be 
those of Ac 13 f. and 16. The intended visit of Paul 
would be announced by Timothy, though it was not 
mentioned in the letter, which in any ca.se was clearly 
written in great haste. It is certainly .strange, on the 
Ephesus or Macedonia hypothesis, that Paul neither 
took any steps to visit the erring Galatlams, nor, if he 
could not go to them, explained the reason of his in- 
ability. Ramsay’s view, however, has the disadvantage 
that it separates Galatians and Romans by some years. 
Yet if .St. Paul kept a copy of his letters, he might well 
have elaborated his hastily sk«.‘tched argument In 
Galatians into the treatise in Romans, at some little 
interval of time. Ramsay gives a.d, 53 for Galatians, 
the other three Epistles following in 56 and 57. 

Another view is that of Weber, who also holds that 
Syrian Antioch was the place of writing, but dates the 
Epistle before the Council (see Ac 14''i«). He agrees with 
Ratn.say as to the two visits to Jenusalem; but he thinks 
that the manner of the Judaizers’ attack points to a time 
tK.‘fore the Apostolic decreee. Gal 6'* (‘ compel ’ ) suggests 
that they insisted on circumcision as necessary for 
saivation (§ 1). If .so, their action could hardly have 
taken place after the Couruil. A strong argument on 
this side Is that 8t. Paul makes no allusion to the decision 
of the Council. The chronological difficulty of the 
14 years (2‘) is met by placing the conversion of St. Paul 
In A.i>. 32. Wetier thinks that 5* could not have been 
writteii after the drcuincislon of Timothy; but this is 
doubtful. The two visits to the Galatians, on this view, 
would be those of Ac 13, on the outward and the home- 
ward journey respectively. The strongest argument 
against Weber’s date is Unit it necessitates such a long 
Interv al betw<?en Galatians and Romans, 

6. Abstract of the Epistle. — Chs. l. 2. Answer to the 
Judaizers' disparagement of Paul's office and message. 
Narrative of his life from his conversion onwards, .show- 
ing that he <lid not receive his Apostleshipand his gospel 
through the medium of other Apostles, tmt direct from 
God. 

S'-.*)'*’, Doctrinal exposition of the freedom of the 
gostH'l, as against the legali.sm of the Judaizers. Abra- 
liam was justlfled by faith, not by the l.aw, and so 
are the children of Abraham. The Law was an inferior 
di.spensation, though good for the time, and useful as 
educating the world for freedom ; the Galatians were bent 
on returning to a state of tutelage, and their present 
attitude was retrogressive. 

5‘*“6'®. Hortatory. ‘ Hold fast by freedom, but do 
not mistake it for licence. Be forbearing and liberal.* 

Conclusion. Summing up of the whole In Paul’s 
own hand, written In large characters (6” RV) to show 
the imiK)rtance of the subject of the autograph. 

6. GenuineneMOf the Epistle.- Until lately Galatians, 
Homans, 1 and 2 Corinthians were univ’ersally acknowl- 
edged to be by St. Paul, and the TQblngen school made 
their genuineness the basis of their attack on the other 
Epistles, lately Prof, van Manen (Encyc. Bibl, «.r. 

‘ Paul’) and others have denied the genuineness of these 
four also, chiefly on the ground that they are said to 
quote late Jewish apocalypses, to assume the existence 
of written Gospels, and to quote Philo and Seneca, and 
because the external attestation is said to begin as late 
as A.,D. 160. These arguments are very unconvincing. 


the facts being improbable. And why should there no* 
have been written Gospels in St. Paul's time? (cf. Lk P). 
As for the testimony, Clement of Rome explicitly men- 
tions and quotes 1 Corinthians, and his date cannot be 
brought down later than a.d. 100. Our Epistle i.s 
probably alluded to or cited by Barnabas, Herrnas, and 
Ignatius (5 times); certainly by Polycarp (4 times), 
the Ejnatle to Diognetu 8, Justin Martyr, Melito, Athen- 
agoras, and the Acts of Eaul and Theda. It is found in 
the Old l.atin and Syrian versions and in the Muratorian 
Fragment (c. a.d. lKO-200), used by 2nd cent, heretics, 
alluded to by adversarie.s like Celsus and the writer of the 
Clementine Homilies, and quoted by name and distinctly 
(as their fashion was) by Irenaius, Qement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, at the end of the 2rid century. But, apart 
from this external testimony, the spontaneous nature of 
the Epistle is deci.sive in favour of its genuinene.ss. 
There is no possible motive for forgery. An anti- Jewish 
Gnostic would not have used expressions of deference 
to the Apostles of the CircumcLsion; an Ebionite would 
not have used the arguments of the Epistle against the 
Mosaic Law (thus the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite 
work, clearly hits at the Epistle In several passages); 
an orthoflox forger would avoid all appearance of conflict 
betwecm Peter and Paul. After a.d. 70 there never 
was the least danger of the Gentile Christians being made 
to submit to the Law. There is therefore no reason for 
surprise that the recent attack on the authenticity of 
the Epistle has been decisively rejected in this country 
by all the be.st critics. A. J. Maclean. 

GALBAiniH . — One of the ingredients of the sacred 
incense (Ex 30*0. It is a brownish-yellow, pleasant- 
smelling resin from various siK?cies of Ferula; it is 
imported from Persia. E. W. G. Masterman. 

GALEED (‘cairn of witness’). — The name which 
according to Gn 3HL was given by Jacob to the cairn 
erected on the occasion of the compact between him 
and Laban, There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this w^ay for the name Gilead. The 
respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban are un- 
certain, for the narrative is not only of composite origin, 
but has suffered through the introduction of glo.sses 
into the text. It is pretty certain that we should 
read ‘Laban’ in.stead of ‘Jacob* in v.«. The LXX 
.seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative to order 
by means of transpositions. 

GALILEE. — 1. Position. — Galilee was the province 
of Palestine north of Samaria. It wa.s bounded .south- 
ward by the Carmel range and the southern bonier of 
the plain of Esdraelon, whence it stretched eastward by 
Belh.shean (Scythoi>olis, Beisan) to the. Jordan. East- 
ward it was limited by the Jordan and the western 
bunk of its expansions (the Sea of Galilee and Waters 
of Merom). Northward and to the north-west it was 
bounded by Syria and Phtimicia; it reached the sea 
only in tlie region round the bay of Acca, and Immedi- 
ately north of it. It.-j maximum extent therefore was 
somewhere about 60 miles north to south, and 30 east to 
west. 

2. Name. — The name OalUee is of Hebrew origin, 
and .signifies a ‘ring’ or ‘circuit.’ The name is a 
contraction of a fuller expression, preserved by Is 9*. 
namely, ‘Galilee of the Ifor'^ign) nations.’ Thi.s was 
originally the name of the di.strlet at the northern 
boundary of Israel, which was a frontier surrounded 
by foreigners on three sides. Thence it .spread south- 
ward, till already by Isaiah’s time it included the region 
of the .sea, i.e. the Sea of Galilee. Its further extension 
southward, to include the plain of E.sdracloru took 
place before the Maccab«‘an pt*ritKi. The attributive 
‘of the nations’ was probably dropped about thi.s time 
— partly for brevity, partly because it was brought into 
the Jewi.sh State by its conquest by John Hyreanua 
about the end of the 2nd cent. b.c. 

3. History. — In the tribal partition of the country 
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fche territory of Galilee was divided among the septs 
of Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and part of Issachar. 
In the OT history the tribal designations are generally 
used when subdivisions of the country are denoted; 
this is no doubt the reason why the name ‘ Galilee,’ which 
is not a tribal name, occurs so rarely in the Hebrew 
Scriptures — though the passage in Isaiah already 
quoted, as well as the references to Kedesh and other 
cities ‘in Galilee’ (Jos 20^ 2132, i k 9*', 2 K 1529, 
1 Ch 67«), show that the name was familiar and employed 
upon occasion. But though some of the most important 
of the historical events of the early Hebrew history took 
place within the borders of Galilee, it cannot be said to 
have had a history of its own till later times. 

After the return of the Jews from the Exile, the 
population was concentrated for the greater part in 
Judasa, and the northern parts of I’alestiiie were left 
to the descendants of the settlers established by Assyria. 
It was not till its conquest, i)robably by John Hyrcanus, 
that it was once more included in Jewish territory and 
occupied by Jewish settlers. Under the pressure of 
Egyptian and Homan invaders the national patriotism 
developed rapidly, and it became as intensely a Jewish 
State as Jerusalem itself, notwithstanding the con- 
tempt with which the haughty Inhabitants of Judaia 
regarded the northern provincials. Under the Roman 
domination Galilee was governed as a tetrarchate, held 
by members of the Herod family. Hero<i the Grt'at 
was ruler of Galilee in b.c. 47, and was succeeded by 
his son Anti pas, as tetrarch, in b.c. 4. After the fall 
of Jerusalem, Galilee became the centre of Rabbinic 
Ufe. The only ancient remains of Jewish synagogues 
are to be seen among the ruins of Galiljean cities. Mai- 
monides was burii^d at Tiberias. But it is as the prin- 
cipal theatre of Christ’s life and work that Galilee com- 
mands its greatest interest. Almost the whole of His 
Ufe, from His settlement as an infant in Nazareth, was 
spent within its borders. The great majority of the 
twelve Apostles were also natives of this province. 

4. Physical Characteristics. — Owing to moisture 
derived from the Lebanon mountains, Galilee is the 
best-watered district of Palestine, and abounds in 
streams and springs, though the actual rainfall is 
little greater than that of Judtea. The result of this 
enhanced water supply is seen in the fertility of the 
soil, which is far greater than anywhere in Southern 
Palestine, It was famous for oil, wheat, barley, and 
fruit, as well as cattle. The Sea of Galilee fisheries were 
also important. The formation of the country is lime- 
stone, broken by frequent dykes and outflows of trap 
and other volcanic rocks. Hot springs at Tiberias and 
elsewhere, and not infrequent eartli quakes, indicate a 
continuance of volcanic and analogous energies. 

6. Population. — Galilee in the time of Christ was 
inhabited by a mixed population. There was the native 
Jewish element, grafted no doubt on a substratum of 
the Assyrian 8<3ttler8 and other immigrants, whose in- 
trusion dated from the Israelite Exile — with probably 
yet a lower stratum, strcdching back to the days of the 
Canaanites. Besides these there was the cultivated 
European class — the inhabitants of the Greek cities that 
surrounded the Sea of Tiberias, and the military repre- 
sentatives of the dominant power of Rome. We have 
seen that in Judaea the Galilaeans were looked down 
upon. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
(Jn 1") was one proverb. ‘Out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet’ (7“) was another, in the face of the fact 
that Galilee was the home of Deborah, Barak, Ibzan, 
Tola, Elon, with the prophets Jonah, Elisha, and pojwfbly 
Hosea. The Galilaeans no doubt had provincialisms, 
such as the confusion of the gutturals in speech, which 
grated on the sensitive ears of the Judaeans, and was 
one of the Indications that betrayed Peter when he 
endeavoured to deny his discdpleship (Mt 26^3). 

R. A. S. Macai.ister. 

GALILXEi MO0KTAIK IK.— After our Lord’s res- 


urrection, the eleven disciples went away from Jerusalem 
‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them’ (Mt 28i«). No record or hint indicates 
to us what mountain is meant. There is no foundation 
for the theory that it is tiie Mt. of Olives, whose north 
point is said to have borne the name ‘ Galilee.’ 

GALILEE, SEA OF.— 1. Situation, etc.— The Sea of 
Galilee is an expansion of the Jordan, 13 miles long, 
about 8 miles in maximum breadth; its surface is 680 
feet below that of the Mediterranean; its maximum 
depth is about 150 feet. In shape it is like a p<*ar, 
the narrow end pointing southward. Like the Dead 
Sea, it is set deep among hills, which rise on the east side 
to a height of about 2000 feet. At the emergence of 
the Jordan, however, the Lake impinges on the plain 
of the GhOr. 

2. Names.— The original name of the Sea seems ta 
have been Ohinnerethor Ghinneroth, wiiich a hazardous 
etymology connects with the Heb. kiundr, ‘burp.’ 
Tlie najiie is supposed to be given to tlie Sea on a(*coimt 
of its fancied resemblance to such an instrument. It 
more probably takt‘s its name from an as yet unrecog- 
nized town or district in Naplilall (which bordered 
the l.ake on the west side) referred to in Jos IP 19=*^. 
1 K 1520 . By this name it is referrcid to in as.slgninf» 
the border of the Promised Land (Nu 34ii), in stating the 
boundary of the trans-Jordanic trib(!s (Dt 3>2, Jos IS-’O, 
and in enumerating the kings corujuered by Joshua 
(Jos 123). q'ljf. Lake is referred to also by the name 
Gennesar in Josephus (always), and in 1 Mac 11*^ (AV). 
This name also is of uncertain origin; strong grounds 
exist for questioning its derivation as a corruption of 
the earlier appellation. In the Gospels it is referred to 
under a variety of nam(‘H; besides sueh general terms 
as ‘the lake’ (Lk 8® etc.), or ‘the sea’ (Jn 0‘«), we find 
Lakeof GennesaretConlyin Lk 5>),SeaofTiberia8(Jn2l«, 
and also as an explanatory or alternative name in 
Jn 6‘), but most frequtmtly Sea of Galilee, whicli seems 
to have been the normal name. The modern name Is 
iiahr Tubarlifa, which is often rendert‘d in I^nglish as 
‘ Lake of Tiberias,’ by which name the S(?a is now fre- 
quently descrilx'd (as in Baedeker’s Syria and Palestine). 

3. Importance in NT Times.— The Sea in the time of 
Christ was surrounded by a number of important cities, 
each of them the centre of a cultured population. Such 
were Tiberias, Beth.saida, Capernaum, Chorazin, Mag- 
dala, and others. The fishing industry was exterisiv'e, 
and where now' but a few small boats are to be seen, 
there evidently were formerly large fleets of fishing 
vessels. The fishing trade of Galil(‘e was of great Im- 
portancr, and was renovvnetl throughout the world. 
Owing to the great height of the mountains surrounding 
the Lake, difTerences of temi>eralure are protluced 
which give rise to sudden an<i violent storms. Two 
such storrn.s are mentioned in the Gosinds — one in Mt 8**, 
Mk 4», Lk the other in Mt H» Mk 6‘3, Jn 6‘«. 
The repetition of the event within the narrow historical 
limits of the Gosinds indicates that such temi)e8ts, then 
as now, were matters of frequent occurrence. 

R. A. S. Macauster. 

GALL. — (1) rdsh, some very bitter plant, Dt 29**» 
La 3‘9; ‘water of gall,' Jer 8‘< 9*3; Ir. ‘hemlock,’ 
Hos IfH; ‘poison,’ Job 20*«. Hemlock {Conium macula- 
turn), colocynth {Citrvllus colocynthis), and the poppy 
(Papavrr somniferum) have all been suggested. The 
last is perhaps most probable. (2) merh-ah (Job 10**) 
and mcrdrnh (202*) r^fer to the bile. The poison of 
flerp<mt8 was supposed to lie In their bile (20‘<). The 
gall (Gr. rhoi;?) of Mt 27" evidently refers to the LXX 
version of Ps 092 *, where cholS is tr. of rffsh. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

GALLERY. — 1. AV in Ca 7* reads ‘The king is 
held In the galleries.’ The Heb. is hUrehdtlm, which, 
there is no rea.sonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses* 
(so RV). The king is captivated, that is to say, by 
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Ihe tresses of this ‘prince’s daughter.’ 2. AV and 
RV ir. of attiq, a word whose etymology and meaning 
are both obscure. It is found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 41'* 42^ *). 

GALLEY. — See Ships and Boats. 

GALLIM (‘heaps’). — A place near Jerusalem (1 S 
25*<). It is person! lied, along with Anathoth and other 
towns, In Is 10’®. It is generally placed to the N.of 
Jerusalem, but the exact site is unknown. 

GALLIC. — The elder brother of Seneca. According 
to Acts (18'*-*’), he was proconsul of Achaia under the 
Emperor Claudius a.d. 58, when St. I^aul was in Corinth. 
Seneca mentions that his brother contracted fever in 
Achaia, and thus corroborates Acts. The Jews of 
Corinth brought St. Paul before (lallio, charging him 
with persuading men ‘to worship (lo(i contrary to the 
law’ (v.'’). When, however, Gallio found that there 
was no charge of ‘villainy,’ but only of questions 
which the Jews as a self-admini.stering community 
were competent to decide for them.selves, he drove them 
from the judgment-seat ). Sosthenes, the ruler 
of the synagogue, was tlieri dragged before him and 
beaten; but such ‘ Lyncii law ’ had no effect upon the 
proconsul (v.^^). 

Pliny IcUh us that Gallio after his consulship tmvelled 
from H{)me to Egypt in con8p<iuence of an attack of ha-mor- 
r!mge from the lungs Eusebiu.s quotes Jerome as saying 
that he committed suicide a.d. 65; it is also said that he 
as well as Seneca W'as put to death by Nero; but those reports 
are unsubstantiated. ,Set\eca .speuks of him as a man of 
extreme amiability of character. 

ChaHLEH T. P. GRIERftON. 

GALLOWS. — Thi.s w'ord occurs eight times in EV in 
the Book of Esther only (5" etc.) as the rendering of the 
ordinary Heb. word for ‘ tree’ (see margins). It is very 
doubtful if death by strangulation is intended — ‘tree’ 
in all probability having here Us frequent .sen.se of 
‘ pole,’ on w hicli, as was cu.stomary in Persia, the criminal 
was impaled (.see Ciu.mk.s and PcNiflHMEN'rs, § 10). 

A. 11. S, Ken NED V, 

GAMAEL.— 1 Es Daniel, No. 3 (Ezr 8»). 

GAMALIEL.-!. The .son of Pedahzur, and ‘prince of 
the children of Manasseb’ (Nu 1'" 2’® etc.), 2. Gamaliel 
I., the grandson of Ililhd. was a Pliarist^e, and regarded 
a.s one of tlu‘ most distinguished doctors of the Law of 
his age. He was a inernlwr of the .Sanhedrin during 
the years of our Lord’s ministry. His views were 
tolerant and large-hearted; he emphasized the liumaner 
siflc of the Law, relaxing .somewhat the rigour of 
.Sabbatical observaiu'e, regulating the customs of 
divorce so as the more to protect helpless woman, and 
inculcating kindness on the part of .Jews towards sur- 
rounding heathen. The advice given by him to the 
chief prie.st.s (Ac ^'’) in reference to their dealing 
with the Apostles shows similar tolerance and wisdom. 
At his feet .St. Paul was brought up {.\c 22’). 

The Clemintinr Hrcoffnitums absurdly state that by the 
advice of the .Apostle^s he remained among the Jews as a 
secret believer in Ghrisl. The Mishna deplores that ‘with 
the death of Gamaliel i. the reveronce for Divine Law 
ceased, and the observance of purity and piety became 
eximci.’ Chari.eh T. P. Grierson. 

GAMES. - 1 . Among the Israelites. — The Jews 
were essentially a serious people. What in other nations 
developed into play and games of various kinds, had 
with them a seriously practical and often a religious 
character. Their dances were a common form of religious 
exercise, which might indeed degenerate into di.sorderly 
or un.secmly behaviour, but were only exceptionally a 
source of healthy .social amusement (Ps 16(P, Ex 32*- 
2 S 6'<fl , Jer 3P. Ec 3^). Music, again wa.s especially 
associated with sacred song. Its .secular use was con- 
demned by Isaiah as a sign of extravagant luxury 
(Is 5‘*). Lots and the like were used as a means of 
ascertaining the Divine will, not for amusement or profit. 
Even what with caildren might be called games of ‘ make 


believe’ became with some of the prophets vehicles of 
religious instruction. The symbolic object-lessons of 
Ezekiel were like children’s toys adapted to a religious 
purpose (see esp. ch. 4). Even this humour of the 
prophets, striking as it was, was Intensely serious: 
witness the scathing ridicule of Phoenician idolatry by 
Elijah and Deutero-Isaiah (1 K 18*’, Is 46' ’). 

It is a matter of some dispute whether manly sports had 
any place in the social life of the Israelites. There was 
undoubtedly some sort of training in the use of weapons, 
particularly the sling (among the Benjamites especially) 
and the bow, for the purposes of warfare and the chase. 
We have a definite reference to the custom of practising 
at a mark in 1 S 20*0 , and there are several meta- 

phorical allusions to the same practice (Job 16'* 

La 3'*). Again, it has also been thought that we have in 
the burdensome stone of Zee 12* an allusion to a custom 
of lifting a heavy stone either as a te.st of .strength or as a 
means of strengthening the muscles r but there is no 
actual proof that there was any sort of competitive 
contest in such exercises. It may be suggested, however, 
on the other hand, that the practice! of determining 
combats by selected champions, one or more, from either 
side, which we read of in 1 S 17'®, 2 S 2'*-'®, and the 
expression used in the latter case, ‘ let the young men . . . 
arise and play before us.’ makes it likely that friendly 
tournaments were not unknown. 

Riddle -guessing is the one form of competition of 
which we have any certain proof. In Jg 14'* '® the 
propounding and gue.ssing of riddles as a wager appears 
as part of the entertainment of a marriage feast. The 
que.slions put by the queen of Sheba to Solomon prob- 
ably belong to the .same category (1 K 10' *). Indeed, 
the propounding of dark sayings’ was a common 
element in proverbial literature (Ps 78*. Pr 1«). 

Children’sGames.— Garnesof jilay are so invariable an 
element of child life among ail peoples, that it hardly 
needs proof that the Israelites were no exception to the 
rule. The playing of the boys and girls in the streets of 
the glorified Jerusalem (Zee 8*) might indeed mean 
nothing more than kitten play; but fortunately we 
have in Mt 11'® ii Lk 7**^- a most Interesting allusion 
to the games (mock-weddings and mock-funerals) 
played in the market-place in our Lord’s time, as they 
are played in Pale.stiiie at the present day. 

We read in 2 Mac 49''7 how Jason the high priest and 
the head of the Hellenizing party, having bribed 
AntiorhiLS Epir)hanes with 150 talents of silver, set up 
‘a place of exerci.s<^' (gymnasium) for the training up 
of youths ‘in the practices of the heathen.' The only 
game specifically mentioned is the discus. There is 
also mentioned in v.'* ‘a game’ that w’as held every 
fifth year at Tyre — evidently an imitation of the 
Olympic games. Later, Herod the Great appears from 
Josephus {Ant. XV. viii. 1) to have provoked a con- 
spiracy of the Jews by building a theata^ and an amphi- 
theatre at Jerusalem for the si>ectacular combats of wild 
beasts, and to have initiated very sjilendid games every 
five years in honour of C£e.sar. These included wrestling 
and chariot races, and compa^titors were attracted from 
all countries by the very costly prizes. 

II. Games of Greece and Rome. — Athletic contests 
formed a very important feature in the social life of the 
Greeks. They originated in pre-historic times, and were 
closely associated with religious worship. Thus the 
Olympic games were held in honour of Olympian Zeus 
in connexion with the magnificent temple in Olympia 
in Elis: the Isthmian games on the Isthmus of Corinth 
in honour of Poseidon; the Pythian were associated with 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi; the 
Nemean were celebrated at Nemea. a valley of Argolis, to 
commemorate the Nemean Zeus. These four games were 
great Pan- Hellenic festivals, to which crowds came 
from all parts, not only free-born Greeks, but also 
foreigners, although the latter, except the Romans in 
later times* were not allowed to compete. The most 
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important of these frames were the Olympic. They w'ere 
held every four years, and so great was the occasion that 
from the year b.c. 264 events as far back as 776 were 
computed by them. The period between one celebration 
and another was called an Olympiad, and an event was 
said to have occurred in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year of 
such an Olympiad. The Isthmian games, which took 
place biennially in the first and third year of each 
Olympiad, seem to have been modelled on very much 
the same lines as the Olympic. To the Biblical student 
they have a more direct, interest, as it is highly probable 
that the frequent allusions to .such contests by St. Paul 
(see esp. 1 Co were due to his personal observation 
of these games, which must have taken place while he 
was at Corinth. As, however, our knowledge of the 
Olympic games, of which several ancient writers have left 
us particulars, is far more complete, it often happens 
that the language of St. Paul is more easily illu.strated 
^rom them. It should be mentioned also in this connexion 
that besides these four great athletic contests, games of 
a local character, often in imitation of the Olympic, 
were held throughout Greece and her colonies in all 
towns of importance, which had both their stadium and 
their theatre. The most important of these, from the 
Biblical student’s point of view, were the games of 
Ephesus. With those St. Paul was certainly familiar, 
and, as will be seen below, allusions to game.s are remark- 
ably frequent in writings connected with Ephesus. 

The contests at Olympia included running, boxing, 
wrestling, chariot races, and other competition.s both 
for men and for youths. The judges, w ho seem also to 
have acted as a sort of managing committee, with many 
dependents, were chosen by lot, one for each division of 
Elis. They held at once a higlily honoured and a very 
difficult post, and were required to spend ten months 
in learning the duties of their office. For the last 30 
days of this period they were required personally to 
superintend the training of the athletes wdio were pre- 
paring to compete. In addition to this, the athletes 
were required to .swear before competing that they had 
spent ten months previously in training. We thus 
realize the force of such allusions as that of 1 Ti 4’ *, 
where St. Paul insists on the greater imponance of the 
training unto godliness than that of the body. These 
facts also add point to the alhi.sions in 2 Ti 2». An 
athlete is not crowmsd unle.ss he contend ‘ according to 
regulation.' These regulations required the disqualifica- 
tion not only of the disfranchi.sed and criminals, but of 
those who had not undergone the required training. It 
is the last to which the passage seems esiKscially to point. 

The prize, wliile it differed in different plac(*s, was 
always a crown of leaves. At Olympia it was made of 
wild olive: in the Isthmus, in St. Paul’s time, of pine 
leaves; at Delphi, of ‘ laurel’; at Neraea, of parsley. In 
addition to this, at Olympia, Delphi, and probably 
elsewhere, the victor had handed to him a palm-branch 
as a token of victory. It is almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the honour attached to winning the prize in 
these contests. The victor entered his native city in 
triumphal procession; he had conferred upon him 
many privileges and immunities, and his victory was 
frequently celebrated in verse. His statue might be, and 
often was, placed in the sacred grove of Elis, and he was 
looked upon as a public benefactor. St. Paul In 1 Co 
makes use of the spirit of these contests to illustrate 
to the Corinthians, to whom it must have specially 
appealed, the self-denial, the strenuousness, and the 
glorious issue of the Christian conflict, drawing his meta- 
phorical allusions partly from the foot-race and partly 
from the boxing and wrestling matches. 'They do 
It to receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 
I therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight I, as not 
beating the air; but I buffet my body, and bring it Into 
bondage,' etc. 

There is a very interesting allusion to the games of 
Ephesus in 2 Ti 47 ' 1 have contended the good contest. 


I have completed the race . . . henceforth is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness,' etc. This stands in 
striking contrast to Ph ‘Not that I have already 
obtained, or am already made perfect: but 1 press on . . . 
forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I pres:s on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. ' Here again it is the intense eagerness of 
the athlete that is specially in St. Paul’s mind. We 
have many other allusions by St. Paul to the foot-race, as 
in Ho 9‘«, Gal 2* 6^ Ph 2'®, Ac 20*®. These generally 
refer to the 'course' of life and conduct. The last 
passage, it should be remembered, is addres.sed to the 
elders at Ephesus. The full significance of Ro 9'" i.s 
rni.s.sed unless we realize the intensity of effort required 
by the racer. The supreme effort of the will is worthless 
without the grace of God. 

We have allusions to the wrestling match certainly 
in Eph 6*2. where St. Paul speaks of wrestling again.st 
spiritual forces, and probably to boxing in 4*’, where 
‘giving place’ means giving v^ant age-ground to the 
.spiritual foe. In connexion witli Ephesus we may 
notice also the allusion in Ac 19’* to the Aslarchs — the 
officers who superintended the games. The reference 
to lighting ‘with wild beasts at Ephesus' in 1 Co 15“ is 
probably a metaphorical allusion to such contests as 
were cotnmon afterwards in the (k)losseum at Rome, and 
were, according to Schmitz (see ‘Isthmia’ in yinilh’s 
Diet, of Gr.-Rom. Ant.), probal)ly introduced Into the 
Isthmian games al)OUt tliis time. 

Outside St. Paul’s writings there is an important 
reference to athletic conie.stH in He 12* Here the two 
points emphasized are: (1) the ‘cloud of witnesses' 
(Gr. martyres), who.se past achievements are to encourage 
the Christian combatants for the faith; (2) the self- 
sacrifice and earnestness needed in running Hie Christian 
race. The Christian atiiJete must lay aside every 
‘weight’ — every hindrance to hi.s work, just as the 
runner dlvt^sted himself of his garments, having pre- 
viou.sly by harrl training got rid of all superfluous flesh, — 
and look only to Clin.st. Again, in Kev 7* we have In the 
palms in the hands of the great company of martyrs a 
very probable reference to the paJrn.s given to the 
successful compf^itors in the games. Here, again, it 
should be borne in mind that it was to Ephesus and the 
surrounding town.s, the district of the great Ephesian 
games, that St. John w’as writing. F. li. W’^oons. 

GAHBIADIM.-A term of very doubtful meaning, 
occurring in Ezk 27** ‘The Gammartlim (AV -Ims) w'ert 
in thy towers.’ No place of the name of Gam mad la 
knowm, but a proper name is wliat the context secerns 
to demand. RVm ‘ valotous men’ has not commended 
itself to the majority of scholars. 

6AMUL (‘weaned’). — A chief of the I.^vites, and 
head of the 22nd course of priests (1 Ch 24*D. 

GARDEN (Hcb. gan [lit. ‘enclosure’}, gannah, 
which, like the Persian [mod. Armenian] par(Bs (Neh 2* 
etc.J, and the Arab jannah and busMn, may mean a 
garden of herbs [Dt ll*o, 1 K 21* etc.], a fruit orchard 
[Jer 29* **. Arn 4* etc.], or a park-like pleasure-ground 
[2 K 25®, Est 1* etc.)). — Flowers were cultivated (Ca 6*). 
and doubtlc8.s, os in modern times, crops of grain or 
vegetables were grown in the spaces betw’een the trees. 
In the long dry summer of Palestine the fruitfulness 
of the garden dei>end8 uimn abundant water supply 
(Nu 24*). Perennial fountains fieck the landscape 
with the luxuriant green and delicious shade of gardens, 
as e.g. at Jenin (Ca 4**). Great clRtern.s and reservoirs 
collect the water during the rains, and from these, by 
numerous conduits, it is led at evening to refresh all 
parts of the garden. Failure of water is soon evident in 
withered leaves and wilted plants (Is 58‘h cf. 1>®). 
The orange and lemon groves of Jaffa and Sidon are 
famous; and the orchards around Damascus form on* 
of the main attractions of that ‘earthly paradise.' 
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The cool shade of the trees, the music of the stream, 
and the delightful variety of fruits in their season, make 
the gardens a favourite place of resort (Est 7^ Ca 
etc.), especially towards evening; and in the summer 
months many spend the night there. In the sweet 
air. under the sheltering boughs, in the gardens of Olivet, 
Jesus no doubt passed many of tiie dark hours (Mk 
RV, Lk 21«7). From His agony in a garden (Jii 18‘ «) 
He went to His doom. 

The gardens, with their luxuriant foliage and soft 
obscurities, were greatly resorted to for purposes of 
idolatry (Ls 66^ Bar 6^“). There the Moslem may l>e seen 
to-day. spreading his cloth or garment under orange, 
fig, or mulberry, and performing his devotions. The 
garden furnishes the charms of his heaven {d-jannah, 
or Ftrdaus), see artt. Paradihe, Edkn (Garden of]. 

Tombs were often cut in the rock between the trees 
(2 K 2P» etc.); in such a tomb the body of Jesus was 
laid (Jn 19<*). W. Ewing. 

GARDEN HOUSE in 2 K 9” should prob. be Beth- 
haggan (leaving Heb. untranslated), the name of an 
unknown place S of Jezreel. 

GAREB.— 1. One of David s ‘Thirty* (2 S 1 Ch 
1P“). 2. A hill near Jerusalem (Jer 3D9). Its situation 
is uncertain, being located by Kome to the S.W., while 
others place it to the N., of the cainlal. At the present 
day there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jerusalem. 

GARLAND. — The ‘garlands’ (Gr. stcmmata) of Ac 
14‘3 were probably Inlende.d to be put on the heads of 
the sacrificial victims. For the use of a garland (Gr. 
Stephanos) as a prize to the victor in the games, see art. 
Crown. § 2, and cf. Ga.mes, 

GARLIC (Nu IP). — The familiar Allium sativum^ 
still a very great favourite in Pale.stine. especially with 
the Jews. Originally a product of Central A.sia. and 
once a delicacy of kings, it is only in the East that it 
retains its place in the atlections of all classes. 

F). W. G. Masterman. 

GARMENT. — See Dress. 

GARMITE.-A gentilic name applied in a totally 
obscure sense to Kellah in 1 Ch 4‘». 

GARNER. — ‘Garner,’ which is now archaic if not 
obsolete, and ‘granary,’ the form now in use, both come 
from Eat. granaria, a storehouse for grain. IIV retains 
the subst. in all its occurrences in AV, and introduces the 
verb in Is 62* ‘ They that have garnered ( AV ‘ gathered ’) 
it shall eat it.' 

GAS (1 Es !>**). — Hi.s sons were among the ‘temple 
servants’ (Ezr. and Nell. omit). 

GASHMU (Nell 6«).— A form of the nameGeshem (wh. 
see), probably representing the pronunciation of N. 
Arabian dialect. 

GATAM.— The son of Eliphaz (Gn 36'»«1 Ch 1»»), 
and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36^®) which has not 
been Identified. 

GATE. — See City, Fortification and Sieqecuaft. 
§ 6 , JEUUftALEM, Temple. 

OATH. “A city of the Philistine Pentapoiis. It Is 
mentioned In Jos 1 1» as a place where the Anakim took 
refuge; but Joshua is .significantly silent about the appor- 
tioning of the city to any of the tribes. The ark w'as 
brought here from Aslidod (I S 5®), and thence to Ekron 
(5>®). ft was the home of Goliath (1 S 17*, 2 S 2P*). 
and after the rout of the Philistines at Ephes-dammim 
It was the limit of their pursuit (18 17®* ILXX]). David 
during his outlawry took refuge with its king. Achish 
(1 8 21»o). A bodyguard of Glttltoa was attached to 
David’s person under the leadership of a certain Ittai: 
these remained faithful to the king after the revolt of 
Absalom (2 8 1.5'®). Shimei's servants ran to Oath, 
and were pursued thither by him contrary to the tabu 
laid upon him (1 K 2*®) Gath was captured by Hazoel 
of Syria (2 K 12»D- An unsuccessful Ephraimite cattle- 


lifting expedition against Gath is recorded (1 Ch 7"). 
The city was captured by David, according to the 
Chronicler (18'), and fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11«). 
It was again captured by Uzziah (26®). Amos refers to 
it in terms which imply that some great calamity has 
befallen it (G^); the later prophets, though they men- 
tion other cities of the Pentapoiis. are silent respecting 
Gath, which seems therefore to have dropped out of 
existence. The exact circumstances of its final fate are 
unknown. The topographical indications, both of the 
Scripture references and of the Onomasticon, point to 
the great mound Tdl es-Safi as the most probalile site 
for the identification of Gath. It stands at the mouth 
of the Valley of Elah, and clearly represents a large and 
important town. It was partially excavated by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1899, but, unfortunately, 
the whole mound being much cumbered with a modern 
village and its graveyards and sacred shrines, only a 
limited area was found available for excavation, and 
the results were not so definite as they might have been. 

R. A. 8 . Macalister. 

GATH-HEPHER (Jos 19'® [AV wrongly Gittah-hepher, 
which is simply the form of the name with fJe locale], 

2 K 142®. ‘wine press of the pit or well’). — The home 
of the prophet Jonah. It lay on the border of Zebulun, 
and is mentioned with Japhiaand Rimmon— the modem 
YOfd and fCummdnch. Jerome, in the preface to his 
Com. on Jonah, speaks of Geth quae est in Opher (cf. 
Vulg. 2 K 14*®), and places it 2 Roman miles from 
Sepphorls (Seffurieh), on the road to Tiberias. This 
points to ei-Afeshhed, a village on a slight eminence 
N. of the Tiberias road, \ mile W. of Kefr Kenna, 
where one of Jonah’s many reputed tombs is still 
pointed out. W. Ewing. 

GATH-RIBIMON.--1. A city in Dan, near Jehud 
and Bene-berak (Jos 19*®), assigned to the Kohathites 
(21**), and reckoned (1 Ch 6®*) to Ephraim. It Is 
unidentified. 2. A city of Manasseh, assigned to the 
Kohathites (Jos 21*®). LXX has lebatha (B), or 
Baithsa (A), while 1 Ch 6’® has Bileam « 1 bleam (wh. 
see). The position of the town is not Indicated, so in 
this confusion no identification is possible. 

W. Ewing. 

GAULANinS. — See Golan. 

GAULS. — Se(‘ Galatia. 

GAZA. — A city of tlie Philistine Pentapoiis. It Is 
referred to in Genesis (!()'») as a border city of the 
Canaanites, and In Jos 10*' as a limit of the South 
country conquered by Joshua; a refuge of the Anakim 
(Jo.s 11**), theoretically a.s.signed to Judah (15**). 
.Samson was here shut in by the Philistines, and escaped 
by carrying away the gates (Jg 16' -®); he was. howev'er; 
brought back here in captivity after being betrayed by 
Delilah, and here he destroyed himself and the Philis- 
tines by pulling down the temple (16**-*®). Gaza was 
never for long in Israelite hands. It withstood Alexan-I 
dor for five months (n.c, 332). In b.c. 96 it was razedj 
to the ground, and in n.c. 57 rebuilt on a new site, the* 
pre\iou.s site being disliiigui.shed as Old’ or ‘Desert’ 
Gaza (cf. Ac 8*®). It w'as .successively in Greek, By- 
zantine Christian (A.D. 402), Muslim (635), and Crusader 
hands: it was finally lost by the Franks in 1244. A 
Crusadi'rs’ church remains in the town, now a mosque. 
It is now’ a city of about 16,000 inhabitants, and bears 
the name Ghuzzeh, R. A. 8 . Macalister. 

GAZARA.— An important stronghold often mentioned 
during the Maccaba‘an stniggle (1 Mac 4'® 7*® 9®* 13®» 
14* »* 1.5*“ 16‘, 2 Mac 10**. In Ant. xii. vii. 4, xiv. 
V. 4, BJ, I. viii. 5, it is called Gadara). There seems 
to be no doubt that it is the OT Gecer (wh. see). 

GAZELLE (zebi, tr. 2 8 2'*, 1 Ch 12® etc. In AV 
‘roe’; in Dt 14® etc. ‘roebuck,’ but in RV ’gazelle’).— 
The gazelle (Arab, ghazal, also mbi) is one of the com- 
monest of the larger animals of Palestine; it is one ot 
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the most beautiful and graceful of antelopes. It is fawn 
and white in colour; it is much hunted (Pr 6*. Is 13‘<); 
it is noted for its speed (2 S 2**, 1 Ch 12*); its flesh 
is considered, at least in towns, a delicacy. 

Ohazalek (‘female gazelle’) is a favourite name for 
a girl among the Yemin Jews, as Dorcas and Tabitha, 
with the same meaning, were in NT times (Ac 9* ^®). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GAZERA (1 Es 6«).-~Hi8 sons were among the ‘Temple 
servants.’ In Ezr 2<* Gazzam. 

GAZEZ. — 1. A son of Ephah, Caleb’s concubine 
<1 Ch 2*^). 2. In same verse a second Gazez is mentioned 
as a son of Haram, who was another of Ephah ’s sons. 

GAZITES. — The inhabitants of Gaza (wh. see), 
Jos 13*, Jg 16*. 

GAZ2<AM. — A family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2^*, Neh 7“), called in 1 Es 5** Gazera. 

GEBA (Heb. geba* , ‘a hill’). — A city of Benjamin, on 
the N.E. frontier (Jos 18«), assigned to the Levites 
(Jos 2V\ 1 Ch 6«o). It stands for the N. limit of the 
kingdom of Judah (2 K 23* ‘from Geba to Beersheba ’). 
In 2 S 5** we should probably read ‘Gibeon’ as in 
1 Ch 14‘«. The position of Geba is fixed in 1 S 14* S. 
of the great W&dy Suweinlt, over against Michma.sh, 
the modern MukhmSs. This was the scene of Jonathan's 
famous exploit against the Philistines. Everything 
points to its identity with Jeba* , a village 6 miles N. of 
Jerusalem. It occupied an important position com- 
manding the passage of the valley from the north. It 
was fortified by Asa (1 K 15”). It appears in Isaiah’s 
picture of the approach of the Assyrian upon Jerusalem 
(10*“ ). It is mentioned also as occupied after the 
Exile (Neh 11*‘, Ezr 2” etc.). It seems to be confused 
with the neighbouring Gibeah in Jg 20‘°- ”, 1 S 13* »«. 
In Jg 20*‘ ‘Gibeah’ should be ‘Geba.' 2. A strong- 
hold in Samaria, between which and Scythopolis 
Holofernes pitched his camp (Jth 3‘®). Perhaps 
Jeba' a is intended, about 2 miles S. of SanUr, on the 
road to Jenin. W. Ewino. 

GEBAL. — 1. A place apparently S. of the Dead 
Sea, whose inhabitants made a league with Edomites, 
Moabites, and the Bedouin of the Arabah against Israel, 
on some unknown occasion (Ps 83’), possibly the Gentile 
attack described in 1 Mac 6. It is the modern Jebal. 
2. A town in Pluenicia, now Jebeil. It was theoretically 
(never actually) within the borders of the Promised Land 
(Jos 13*). It provided builders for Solomon (1 K 5^* II V 
Gebidites, AV ‘stone-squarers’) and ships’ caulkers for 
Tyre (Ezk 27»). R. A. S. Macalisteh. 

GEBEB (1 K 4**). — One of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers, whose district lay to the E. of Jordan. 
At the end of v,^* comes a sentence referred by AV 
and RV to this Geber, and rendered ‘and he was the 
only officer which was in the land.’ But it is pos.sible 
that the text should be emended so as to read ' and one 
officer was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah, son 
of Nathan, mentioned in v.* as over the officers.’ 

GEBIM.— A place N. of Jerusalem (Is 10** only). 
In Eusebius a Geba 6 Roman miles from Gophna, on 
the way to Neapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jebla, which, l>eing near the great northern 
road, is a possible site for Gebim. 

GECKO. — See Ferret, Lizard. 

GEDALIAH.— 1. Son of Ahikam, who had protected 
Jeremiah from the anti-Chaldaean party (Jer 26*^), 
and probably grandson of Shaphan, the pious scribe 
(2 K 22). Gedaliah naturally shared the views of 
Jeremiah. This commended him to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who made him governor over ‘the poor 
of the people that were left in the land.’ His two 
months’ rule and treacherous murder are detailed in 
Jer 40. 41 (2 K 25”-**). The anniversary of Gedaliah’s 
murdef— the third day of the seventh month, Tishri 


(Zee 7* 8**) — has ever since been observed as one ol 
the four Jewish fasts. 2. Eldest ‘son’ of Jeduthun 
(1 Ch 26*- ®). 3. A priest ‘of the sons of Jeshua,' 

who had married a ‘strange’ woman (Ezr 10*»); called 
in 1 Es Joadanus. 4. Son of Pashhur, a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah (Jer 38‘). 6. Grandfather of 

the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1‘). 

GEDDUR (1 Es 5*0).— In Ezr 2<’ and Neh 7**Gahar. 

GEDER , — An unidentified Canaanitish town, whose 
king was amongst those conquered by Joshua (Jos 12‘* 
only). It is very probably identical with Beth-gader 
of 1 Ch 2*«. In 1 Ch 27** Baal-hanan, who had charge 
of David’s olives and sycomores, is called the Gederite^ 
which may be a gentilic name derived from Geder, 
although some prefer to derive it from Gederah (wh. see), 

GEDERAH.— AVof l Ch 4”»* reads, ‘ Those that dwell 
among plants (RVrn ‘plantations’) and hedges,’ but 
RV giv^es ‘the Inhabitants of Netaini and Gederah,’ and 
this is probably the correct rendering. In that case the 
Gederah referred to would probably be the city of that 
name located by Jos 15** in the Shephelah, the modern 
Jedireh and the Qedour of Eusebius. The gentilic 
name Gederathite occurs in 1 Ch 12<. 

GEDEROTH.-A town of Judah in the ShephClah 
(Jos 15<*, 2 Ch 28i»). It appears to be the modern 
Kalrah near Yebna. Possibly it is also the Kidron of 
1 Mac 15*» « 16». 

GEDEROTHAIM occurs in Jos 15* as one of the 
fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the Shephelah. 
There are, however, fourteen cities without it, and it 
is probable that the name has arisen by dittography 
from the preceding Gederah. The subterfuge of the 
AVra ‘Gederah or Gederothaim’ is not permissible. 

GEDOR.— town of Judah (Jos 15**; cf. 1 Ch 4* *• 
12’). It is generally identified with the modern JedUr 
north of Beit-sur. 2. The district from w-hich the 
Simeonites are said to have exfielled the Hamite settlers 
(1 Ch 4*<« ). The LXX, however, reads 6’mir, and this 
suits admirably as to direction. 3. A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul (I Ch 8** 9*’). 4. 6. The eponym 
of two Judahite families (1 Ch i* **). 

6E-HARASHIM (‘valley of craftsmen,’ 1 Ch 4»*, 
Neh 11**). — In the latter passage it occurs with Lod 
and Ono. The location of this ‘valley’ is quite un- 
certain. 

GEHAZI. — Of the antecedents of Gehazi, and of his 
call to be the attendant of Elisha, the sacred historian 
gives us no information. He app(‘ars to stand in the 
same intimate relation to his master that Elisha had 
done to Elijah, and wa.s probably regarded as the suc- 
cessor of the former. Through lack of moral fibre he 
fell, and hi.s h(*ritage in the prophetic order passed 
into other hands. OhazI is first introduced to us in 
connexion with the episode of the Shunammite woman. 
The prophet consults familiarly with him, in regard to 
some substantial way of showing their appreciation of 
the kindness of their hostess. Gehazi bears Elisha’s 
message to her: ' Behold, thou hast been careful for 
us with all this care; what is to be done for thee? 
Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king, or to the captain 
of the ho.st?’ On her refusal to be a candidate for 
such honours, Gehazi reminds his master that the woman 
is childless. Taking up his attendant’s suggestion, 
Elisha promises a son to their benefactress (2 K 4* ). 
According to prediction, the child is born ; but after he 
has grown to be a lad, he suffers from sunstroke and 
death ensue-s. The mother Immediately betakes herself 
to the prophet, who stmds Gehazi with his own staff to 
work a miracle. To the servant’s prayer there is 
neither voice nor hearing; but where he falls, the 
prophet succeeds (2 K 4”-®’). Gehazi, like his master, had 
access to the court, for we read of him narrating to 
the king the story of the prophet’s dealings with the 
Shunammite (2 K 8^- *). In contrast with the spirit U 
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the other cnaracters, his covetousness and lying stand 
out in black hideousness in the story of Naaman (wh. 
see). Tile prophet’s refusal to receive any payment 
from the Syrian general for the cure which had been 
effected, does not meet with the approval of Gehazi. 
He follows the cavalcade of Naaman, and, fabricating 
a message from his master, begs a talent of silver and 
two changes of raiment for two young men of the sons 
of the prophets, who are supposed to be on a visit, to 
Elisha. Having received and hidden his ill-gotten 
possessions, he stands before his master to do his bidding 
as if nothing had occurred, quite unaware that Elisha 
with prophetic eye has watched him on his foul mission 
of deception. Dumbfounded ho must have been to 
hear his punishment from the lips of the prophet: 
‘The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave unto 
thee and unto thy seed for ever’ (2 K ). With 
this dn‘ad sentence, Gehazi is ushered ofT the stage of 
sacred history, never to reappear. James A. Keijso. 

GEHENNA. — A word derived from Ge-llinnom, the 
valley on the west of Jerusalem. In this valley it is 
possible that Molech and Tammiiz were worshipped 
(2 K 23'«. 2 Ch 2H» 33«, Jer 7« 32^6). The recollection 
of this terrible worship gave to the valley a .sinister char- 
acter. and led to its being detlled by Josiah (2 K 23« 
for the purpose of preventing these rites. There- 
after it became the place for the burning of the refuse 
of the city, along with dead animaLs and the bodies of 
criminals. It was natural, therefore, that the name 
should become a synonym of hell (of. Mt S** 10^*). 
In its eschatological force Gehenna was the place of 
puni.shrnenl. It generally w’as conceived of as being 
under the earth, but it was very much vaster in extent 
than the earth. It was believed to be filled with fire 
intended for the punishment of sinners, who appar- 
ently went there immediately after death. Late 
Habbinic thought would seem to imply that men w'ho 
are neither great .saints nor great sinners might l)e 
nurified by the tire of Gehenna. Only those wlio had 
committed adultery or shamed or slandered their neigh- 
bours were believed to be hoi)eleHsly condemneti to it.s 
fires, while the Jews were not to be permanently injured 
by them. According to the later belief, Gehenna wa.s 
to be destroyed at the final consummation of the age. 
There is no clear evidence that Gehenna was regarded 
as a place for tin? annihilation of the wicked, although 
there are some pa.ssages which give a certain support 
to this opinion. No .systematic eschatological state- 
ment has, liow'ever, been preserved for us from Jewish 
times, much less one whicli may be said to represemt 
a general con.sensu.s of opinion. The NT writers employ 
the word in its general force as a synonym for the idea 
of endles.s punishment for sinners, a.s over agaiiust 
‘heaven’ — the synonym of endless bliss for those wlio 
have enjoyed tiie resurrection. They attempt, how'ever, 
no description of suffering within its limits further 
than that implied in the figures of fire and worms. 

SuAiLER Mathew'S. 

GELILOTH ('stone circles,’ Jos 18‘7). — Identical with 
the Gilgal of Jos and possibly with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12*». It was a place on the border of Benjamin 
and Judah near the Ascent of Adummlm. This last 
was probably in the neigh bourliood of Talgat «f-dum, 
a hill near the .so-called ‘Inn of the Good Samaritan’ 
on the carriage road to Jericho. The word gelUdth 
occurs also in the Heb. In Jos 13^ 22‘®- and J1 3^ and 
is tr, in AV either ‘borders' or ‘coasts,’ RV ‘regions.’ 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GEM. — See Jewki^ and Precious Stones. 

GEMALLI,— Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13‘* (P). 

GEMABA.—See Talmud. 

GEMARIAH. — 1. A son of Shaphan the scribe. He 
vainly sought to deter king Jehoiakim from burning 
the roll (Jer 36<®- *), 2. A son of Hilkiah who 


carried a letter from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon 
(Jer 29»). 

GENEALOGY. — The genealogies of the OT fall 
into two classes, national and individual, though the 
two are sometimes combined, the genealogy of the in- 
dividual passing into that of the nation. 

1. National genealo^es.— These belong to a well- 
recognized type, by which the relationship of nations, 
tribes, and families is explained as due to descent from 
a common ancestor, who is often an 'eponymous hero,' 
invented to account for the name of the nation. The 
principle wa.s prevalent in Greece (see Grote, Hist. 
vol. i. ch. iv. etc. and p. 416); e.g. Hellen Is the ‘father’ 
of Dorus, iEolus, and Xuthus, who is in turn the ‘father’ 
of Ion and Achaeus, the existence of the various branches 
of the Greek races being thus explained. M'l/ennan 
(Studies in Ancient History, 2nd series, ix.) gives further 
examples from Rome (genealogies traced to Numa), 
Scotland, India, Arabia, and Africa; the Berbers 
(‘barbarians’) of N. Africa invented an ancestoi Berr, 
and connected him with Noah. The Arabs derived all 
their subdivisions from Nebaioth or Joktan The 
genealogies of Genesis are of the same type The 
groundwork of the Priestly narrative (P) is a senes of 
inter-connected genealogies, each beginning with the 
formula, ‘These are the generations (toleddtJi) of . . .* 
(2< 5‘ 6» etc.). The gap between Adam and Noah is 
filled by a genealogy of 10 generations (Gn 5). and in 
Gn 10 the nations of the world, as knowm to the writer, 
are traced in a genealogical tree to Noah’s three sons. 
We find in the list plural or dual names (e.g. Mizraim, 
Ludim, Anamim), names of places (Tarshish, Zidon, 
Ophir) or of nations (the Jebuslte, Amorite, etc.). An 
‘Eber* appears as the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrew's. Sometimes the names might in form repre- 
sent either individuals or nations ( Asshur, Moab, Edom), 
but there can in most cases be little doubt that the 
ancestor has been invented to account for the nation. 
In later chapters the same method is follow’ed with 
regard to tribes more or less closely related to Israel; 
the connexion is explained by deriving them from 
an ancestor related to Abraham. In Gn 22*® the twelve 
Aramaean tribes are derived from Nahor his brother; 
in 25‘* twelve N. Arabian tribes, nearer akin, are traced 
to I.shma<1 and Hagar; six others, a step farther re- 
moved, to Keturah, his second wife, or concubine (26D- 
The Edomites, as most nearly related, are derived from 
Esau (36). The frv^quent recurrence of the number 12 
in these lists is a sign of artificiality. The same principle 
is applied to Israel itself. The existence of all the 
twelve sons of Jacob as individuals is on various grounds 
improbable; they represent tribes, and in many cases 
their ‘descendants’ are simply individiial names coined 
to account for cities, clans, and subdivisions of the tribes 
(Gn 46*, Nu 26). A good illustration is found in the 
case of Gilead. In Dt we are told that Moses gave 
Gilead to Machlr, son of Manasseh. In Nu 26” etc. 
Gilead has become the ’son’ of Manasseh, and in Jg 11» 
‘begets’ Jephthah. So among the ’sons’ of Caleb 
we find cities of Judah (Hebron, Tappuah, Ziph, Gibea, 
etc., 1 Ch 2***^ ), and Klriath-jearim and Bethlehem 
are descendants of Hur (2®i). It is indeed obvious 
that, whether consciously or not, terms of relationship 
are used in an artificial sense. ‘Father’ ofteu means 
founder of a city ; in Gn 4*® it stands for the originator 
of occupations and professions; members of a guild or 
clan are its ‘sons.’ The towns of a district are its 
‘daughters' (Jg 1*’ RVm). 

With regard to the historical value of these genealogies, 
two remarks may be made, (a) The records, though in 
most cases worthless if regarded as referring to indi viduala 
are of the highest importance as evidence of the move- 
ments and history of peoples and clans, and of the beliefs 
entertained about them. Gn 10 gives geographical 
and ethnograpliical information of great value. A 
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good example is found in what we learn of Caleb and 
the Calebites. In the earliest tradition (Nu 32^®, Jos 
146 . i4) he is descended from Kenaz, a tribe of Edom, 
and ‘grandson’ of Esau (Gn 36u. *i); in 1 S 25* 30i« 
the Calebite territory is still distinct from Judah. But 
in 1 Ch 2^- Caleb has become a descendant of Judah. 
We gather that the Calebites (‘dog-tribe’) were a 
related but alien clan, which entered into friendly re- 
lations with Judah at the time of the conquest of Canaan, 
and perhaps took the lead in the invasion. Ultimately 
they coalesced with Judah, and were regarded as pure 
Israelites. So generally, though no uniform inter- 
pretation of the genealogies is possible, a marriage 
will often point to the incorporation of new elements 
into the tribe, a birth to a fresh subdivision or migra- 
tion, or an unfruitful marriage to the disapt)earance of a 
clan. Contradictory accounts of an individual in docu- 
ments of different date may tell us of the history of a 
tribe at successive periods, as in the case of the Calebites. 

(6) Though the genealogical names usually represent 
nations, there is, no doubt, in certain cases a personal 
element as well. The patriarchs and more prominent 
figures, such as Ishmael and Esau and Caleb, were no 
doubt individuals, and their history is not entirely 
figurative. On this point see Driver, Genesis, pp. liv. ff.; 
also artt. Abiiaham, and Tribes. We should note that 
the distinctive feature of the Greek genealogies, which 
traced national descent from the gods, is ab.sent from 
the OT. a trace remains in Gn 6* (cf. Lk 

2. Genealogies of individuals. — Whatever view be 
taken of the genealogies of our Lord (see next article), 
their incorimration in the Gospels proves the importance 
attached to descent in the NT period; they al.so show 
that at that time records were kept which made the 
construction of such tables a possibility. St. Paul was 
conscious of his pure pedigree (Ph 3^), and in several 
cases in the NT the name of a person’s tribe is preserved. 
The hoi)e of being the ancestor of the Messiah, and the 
natural pride of royal descent, probably caused the records 
of the houvse of David to be preserved with great care. 
In the .same way Josephus, in the opening chapter of 
his Life, sets out his genealogy as vouched for by the 
public records, though only as far back as his grand- 
father Simon. In c. Apian, i. 7, he speaks of the careful 
preservation of the Priestly genealogies; and the story 
of Africanus {ap. Eus. HE i. 7, 13), that Herod the Great 
destroyed the genealogicai records of the Jews in order 
to conceal his own origin, is at least an indication of 
the existence of such records and of the value attached 
to them. The Talmud spciaks of professional genealo- 
gists, and in the present day many Jews, esi>ecially 
among the priest.s, treasure long and detailed family 
trees, showing their pure descent (cf., for an earlier 
period, 1 Mac 2b Bar 1*. To 1‘). 

There can be no doubt that this careful recording 
of genealogies receivffd its main impetus in the time 
of Ezra. It was then that the line between the Jews 
and other nations became sharply drawn, and stress 
was laid on purity of descent, whether real or fictitious. 
After the return from Babylon, it was more lmi>ortant 
to be able to trace descent from the exiles than to be 
a native of Judah (Ezr 9). Certain families were 
excluded from the priesthood for lack of the requisite 
genealoi^dcal records (2«b Neh 7«*). And in fact practi- 
cally all the detailed genealogies of individuals as pre- 
served in P, Chronicles, and kindred writings, date from 
this or a later period. No doubt the Injunctions of 
Dt 23» and the arrangements for a census (2 S 24) 
Imply that there was some sort of registration of families 
before this, and the stage of civilization reached under 
the monarchy makes it probable that records were 
kept of royal and important houses. But the genealogical 
notes which really date from the earlier period rarely go 
further back than two or three generations, and the 
later genealogies bear many traces of their artificiality. 
The names are in many cases late and post-exilic, and 


there is no evidence outside the genealogies that they 
were in use at an earlier period. Of the twenty-foui 
courses of the sons of Aaron in 1 Ch 24^ , sixteen 
names are post-exilic. Names of places and clans 
appear as individuals 750 . 40 ), Gaps are filled 

up by the repetition of the same name in several genera- 
tions {e.g. At a later time it was usual for a 

child to be named after his father or kinsman (Lk !*• ®‘), 
but there are probably no cases where this is recorded 
for the pre-exilic period, except in the Chronicler’s 
lists (see Gray, HFN). There are numerous discrep- 
ancies in the various lists, and there is a strongly marked 
tendency to ascribe a Levitical descent to ail engaged 
in the service of the sanctuary, e.g, the guilds of singers 
and porters. So Samuel is made a lA^vite by the 
Chronicler ( 6 ® w), almost certainly wrongly, as Ids story 
shows. In the same way the position of clans, such 
as Caleb and Jerahmeel, which in the early history 
appear as alien, is legitimized by artificial genealogies 
(1 Ch 2). In 25* the names of the sons of Heman 
seem to be simply fragments of a hymn or psalm. 
In 6* there are, including Aaron, 23 priests from the 
Exodus to the Captivity — an evidently artificial' recon- 
struction; forty years is a generation, and 40x1 2 “*480 
years to the building of the Temple (1 K 6 >). tlie 
other 11 priests filling up the period till the Exile, 
which took place in the eleventh generation after 
Solomon. Such marks of artificiality, combined with 
lateness of date, forbid us to regard the lists as entirely 
historical. No doubt in certain cases the genealogist 
had family records to work upon, but the form In which 
our material has reached us makes it almost impossible 
to disentangle these with any degree of certainty. W. 
R. Smith {Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 6 ) 
gives an interesting parallel to this development of 
genealogizing activity at a particular period. The 
Arabian genealogies all date from the reign of Caliph 
Omar, when circumstances made purity of descent of 
great importance. C. W. Emmet. 

GENEALOGY OF JESUS OHRIST,— 1. The two 
genealogies. "Both the First and Third Evangelists (here 
for brevity referred to as Mt. and Lk.) give our Lord’s 
ancestry, but they differ from one another very largely. 
Lk. traces back the genealogy to Adam. Mt. to .\braharn 
only. Both lists agree from Abraham to David, except 
that Aram or Ramin Mt H^Arni in Lk 3" (best 
text); but between David and Jos€*ph the ILsls have 
only Shealtiel and Zerubbabel, and possibly two other 
names (see below), in common. 

(a) The Matthiean list from Perez to David is taken 
almost verbatim from Ru 4‘»»' « LXX (inserting 
Rahab and Ruth, and calling David 'the king’}, and 
agrees with 1 Ch 2 ‘-‘^; it then gives the names of 
the kings to Jechoniah, from 1 Ch but inserts 

‘the (wife] of Uriah’ and omifis kings Ahaziah. Joash, 
and Amazlah between Joram and Uzziah ( — Azariah), 
and also Jehoiakim son of Josiah and father of Jechoniah 
(Coniah, Jer 22 “) or Jehoiachin (2 Ch 36*). This 
last omission may be merely a mistake, for the list is 
made up of three artificial divisions of fourteen genera- 
tions each, and Jechoniah appears both at the end of 
the second and at the beginning of the third division, 
being counted twice. Perhaps, then, originally 
Jehoiakim ended the second division, and Jehoiachin 
began the third, and they became confused owing to 
the similarity of spelling and were written alike (as In 
1 Ch 3‘*, Jer 62« LXX); then the synonym Jechoniah 
was substituted for both. In the third division the 
names Shealtiel, Zerubbabel (both in lA. also) are from 
Ezr 3*, 1 Ch 3'^- but we notice that In Mt. and Ezra 
Zerubbabel is called son of Shealtiel, whereas in 1 Ch 
(except in some MSS of the LXX) he is his nephew. 
Both in Mt. and 1 Ch. Shealtiel is called son of Jechoniah. 
Between Zerubbabel and Joseph the names are perhaps 
from some traditional list of the heirs of the kings, but 
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some names here also have been omitted, for in Mt. 
ten generations are spread over nearly 600 years, 
while Lk. gives nineteen generations for the same 
period. The Mt. genealogy ends with Matthan, Jacob, 
Joseph. 

(6) The Lukan list, which Inverts the order, beginning 
at Jesus and ending at Adam, takes the line from Adam 
to Abraham, from Gn 5. lO**-® (to Peleg), 1 Ch 
but inserts Cainan between Arphaxad and Shelah, as 
does the LXX in Gn, and 1 Ch.; it practically agrees 
with Mt. (see above) from Abraham to David, but 
then gives the line to Shealtiel through David's son 
Nathan, making Shealtiel the son of Neri, not of king 
Jechoniah (see 2 below). The names between Nathan 
and Shealtiel are not derived from the OT, and those be- 
tween Zerubbabel and Joseph are otherwise unknown to 
us. unless, as Plummer supposes (ICC, ‘ 8t. Luke,’ p. 104,) 
Joanan (Lk 3*’ RV) Hananiah son of Zerubbabel 
( 1 Ch 3‘») — the name Rhesa being really a title (' Zerub- 
babel Rhe8a’“>‘Z. the prince’), misunderstood by 
some copyist before Lk. — and Joda (Lk 3®* RV^)®- 
Abiud (Mt l«)-Hodaviah (1 Ch 3*< RV. a descendant 
of Zerubbabel, not son of Hananiah). Some think that 
Matthat (Lk 3«)-« Matthan (Mt I'M. 

2. Reason of the differences.— It is not enough merely 
to say that theories which endeavour to harmonize 
the four Gospels are failures, and that, as is shown in 
art. GoftPEi>4, 2 (6), Mt. and Lk. wrote each without 
knowing the work of the other. We have to consider 
why two independent WTiters, both professing to give 
our Lord’s genealogy, produced such ditTerent lists. 
Jewish genealogies were frequently artificial; that of 
Mt. is obviou.sly so; for example, its omissions w'ere 
apparently ma<le only so as to produce an equality 
between the thre«i divisions. Burkitt {Evangelion da- 
M epharrejihe, ii. 260f.) and Allen (ICC, ‘St. Matthew,’ 
p. 2fT.) think that Mt. compiled his genealogy for the 
purpo.se of his Gosind. The details about Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, Bathslieba, not to be expected in a 
genealogy, but suitable for that purpose (see below), 
and the artificial divisions, seem to point to this view'. 
The object of the Mt. genealogy would be to refute an 
early Jewish slander that Jesus wius born out of wedlock 
—a slander certainly known to Olsus in the 2nd 
cent. (Origen, c. Cels. i. 28 etc.). In this connexion 
Burkitt (/.c.) 8how'.s that Mt. 1. 2 are by the same hand 
as the rest of the Gospel (.see also Hawkins. Horcc 
Hunopticap,, p. 4ff.). This view may. however, t>erhapa 
be modified a little by the hypothesis that the Mt. list 
is due to a Christian predecessor of the First Evangelist, 
perhaps to one of his sources; this modification would 
allow for the corruption of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin 
(above, 1). 

In any ca.se, in spite of the argument to the contrary 
by Bacon in Hastings’ DB li. 139, we must probably 
agree with Westcott (NT in Oreek^, il. 141), Barnard 
(Hastings’ DCG i. 638), Allen, and Burkitt, that the 
word ‘begat’ in this list expresses legal heirship and 
not physical descent. The same is true in some casi s 
in 1 Chronicles. Mt. clearly believed in the Virgin Birth, 
and puts the genealogy Immediately before the assertion 
of It; if physical descent is Intended, the genealogy 
through Joseph is unmeaning. He wishes to prove 
that Jesus is legally descended from Davdd, and there- 
fore gives the ‘throne 8Ucce.s8ion,' the list of regal 
heirs. On the other hand, it may be supposed that 
Lk. states Je^sus’ heirship by giving Joseph’s actual 
phystcjd descent according to some genealogy pre- 
jerved In the family. According to this view, Joseph 
was really the son of Heli (Lk 3») but the legal heir of 
Jacob (Mt H«). It is not difficult to understand why 
Shealtiel and Zerubbabel appear in both lists. Jechoniah 
was childless, or at least his heirs died out (Jer 22**' 5®), 
and Shealtiel, though called his ‘son* in 1 Ch 3‘*, was 
probably only his legal heir, being son of Neri (Lk 3*^). 
This theory is elaborated by Lord A. Hervey, Bishop 


of Bath and Wells (The Genealogies of our Lord, 185S, 
and in Smith’s DB^). 

The reason of the insertion of the names of the four women 
in the Mt. list is not quite obvious. It has been suggested 
that the object was to show that God accepts penitents 
and strangers. Burkitt, with more probability, supposes that 
the mention of the heirs being born out of the direct lire 
or irregularly is intended to prepare us for the still greater 
irregularity at the last stage, for the Virmn Birth of Jesus 
(l.c. p. 260). We note that in the OT Rahab is not said 
to have been the wife of Salmon as in Mt. 1*. 

3. Other solutions.— -(a) Africanus, perhaps the earliest 
writer to discusss Biblical questions in a critical manner 
(c. A.D. 220), treats of these genealogies in his Letter to 
Aristides (Euseb. HE i. 7, vi. 31). He hannonize.s 
them (expressly, however, not as a matter of tradition) 
on the theory of levirate marriages, supposing that 
two half-brothers, sons of different fathers, married the 
same woman, and that the i.s.sue of the second marriage 
was therefore legally accounted to the elder, bui 
physically to the younger brother. It Is a difficulty 
that two, or even three, such marriages must be suppo.sed 
in the list; and this theory is almost universally rejected 
by moderns. Africanus had no doubt that both 
genealogies were Joseph’s. 

Africanus says that Herod the Great destroyed all the 
Jewish genealogies kept in the archives, so as to hide his 
own ignoble descent, but that not a few had private records 
of their own (Euseb. HE i, 7). Here clearly Africanus ex- 
aggerates. Josephus says that his own genealogy was given 
in the public records, and that the priests’ pedigrees, even 
among Jews of the Dispersion, were carefully preserved 
(Life. 1, c. Ap. i. 7). There is no reiwon why Lk. should 
not have found a genealogy in Joseph’s family. Africanus 
says that our Lord’s relatives, called desposvtu. prided 
themselves on preserving the itiemory of their noble descent. 

(b) A more modern theory, expounded by Weiss, but 
first by Annius of Viterbo (c. a.d. 1490), is that Mt. 
gives Joseph’s pedigree, Lk. Mary’s. It is necessary on 
this theory to render Lk 3** thus: ‘being the son (as 
was supposed) of Joseph [but really the grandson) of 
Hell.’ This translationis rightly pronounced by Plummer 
to be incredible (l.r. p, 103); and a birthright derived 
through the mother would be ‘quite out of harmony 
with either Jewish ideas or Gentile ideas.’ The im- 
portant thing was to state Jesus’ birthright, and the 
only possible way to do this would be through Joseph. 

It must, however, be added that Joseph and Mary were 
probably near relations. We cannot, indeed, say with 
Eusebius (HE i. 7) that they must have been of the same 
tribe, because ‘ intermarriages between different tribes were 
not pennitted.’ He i.s evidently referring to Nu 36*^ , but 
thi.s relates only to heiresses, who, if they married out of 
their tribe, would forfeit their inheritance. Mary and 
Elisabeth were kinswomen though the latter was descended 
from Aan>n (Lk H 36). But it was undoubtedly the lielief 
of the early C^hristuans that Jesus was descended, according 
to the flesh, from Davdd, and was of the tribe of Judah 
(Ac 13». Ho l\ 2 Ti 2*, He 7»*, Rev 5® 22>e; ef. Mk 10** 
1I‘®). At the same time it is noteworthy that our Lord 
did not base His claims on His Davidic descent. In the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, an apocryphal work 
written in its present form c. a.d. 120. we find (5j/m. 7, 
Gad. 8) the idea that the Ixird should * raise (one) from Levi 
as priest and from Judah as king. God and man,* — an infer- 
ence, as Sanday-Headlam remark (ICC, ‘ Romans ’ p. 7), 
from Lk 1*. 

4. The Matthaean text.— In Mt the reading of 
almost all Greek MSS, attested by Tertullian, is that of 
EV, ‘Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus,’ etc. The lately discovered 
Sinaitic-Syriac jialimpsest has ‘Jacob begat Joseph; 
Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, l>egat 
Jesus.* This reading is carefully di.scussed by Prof. 
Burkitt (l.r. p. 262 ff.), who thinks that it is not original, 
but derivetd from a variant of the ordinary text: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph, to whom being betrothed the 
Virgin Mary bare llil. l>egat, as often! Jesus* [this is 
questioned by Alien, l.c. p. 81. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that the Sinaitic palimpsest has the 
original reading of a source of our Mt. which did noC 
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believe in the Virgin Birth. If so, it is strange that 
the First Evangelist should place it in such close juxta> 
position to his assertion of that belief. In view, how- 
ever, of what has been said above, that the word ‘ begat ’ 
in Mt. implies only legal heirship, the question has no 
real doctrinal significance. On purely literary grounds. 
Prof. Burkitt seems to the present writer to have 
established his point. A. J. Maclean. 

GENERAL. — Tliis adj. means in AV ‘universal.’ as 
Latimer, Sermons, 182, ‘ The promises of God our Saviour 
are general; they pertain to all mankind.' So in He 
12», ‘the general assembly’ means the gathering of all 
without exception. Generally in like manner means 
‘universally,’ 2 S 17“ ‘I counsel that all Israel be 
generally gathered unto thee.’ The subst. ‘general’ is 
once (1 Ch 27^) used for Heb. sar, of which the more 
usual rendering is ‘captain’ (wh. see: cf. Army, § 2). 

GENERATION. — ‘ Generation ’ is used in AV to tr. 1. 
Heb. dfir, which is used (o) generally for a period, espe- 
cially in the phrases ddr vjddhdr, etc., of limitless duration ; 
past. Is 51*; future, Ps 10*; past and future, Ps 102"; 
(6) of all men living at any given time (Gn fis); (c) of 
a class of men with some special characteristic, Pr 30“-“ 
of four generations of bad men; (d) in Is 38‘* and Ps 
dOr is sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. Heb, 
Uiledhdth (from yOladh, ‘beget’ or ‘bear children’), 
which is used in the sense of (o) genealo^es Gn 6*, 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn al.so 
(6) divisions of a tribe, as ba.sed on genealogy; tblolhdth 
occurs only in the Westly Code, in Ru 4**, and in 
1 Ch. 3. Gr. genea in same sense as 1 (a). Col l^*; 
as 1 (6), Mt 24«. 4, genesis ^2 (a), Mt 1‘, an imita- 
tion of LXX use of genesis for tOlidhdth. 6. Gcjinlma, 
‘offspring’ll (c): so Mt (‘generation, i.e. offspring, 
of vipers’). 6. genos, ‘race’ = l (c): so 1 P 2* (AV 
‘chosen generation,’ RV ‘elect race’). 

GENESIS.— 1. Name, Contents, andPlan.-The name 
‘Genesis,’ as applied to the first book of the Bible, is 
derived from the LXX, in one or two MSS of which 
the book is entitled Genesis kosmou (‘ origin of the world ’). 
A more appropriate de.signation, represented by the 
heading of one Greek MS, is ‘The Book of Origins’; 
for Genesis is pre-eminently the Book of Hebrew Origins. 
It is a collection of the earliest traditions of the Israelites 
regarding the beginnings of things, and particularly 
of their national history; these traditions being woven 
into a continuous narrative, commencing with the 
creation of the world and ending with the death of 
Joseph. The story is continued in the book of Exodus, 
and Indeed forms the introduction to a historical work 
which may be said to terminate either with the conquest 
of Palestine (Hexateuch) or with the Babylonian captivity 
(2 Kings). The narrative comprised in Genesis falls 
naturally into two main divisions — (1) The history of 
primeval mankind (chs. 1-11), including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion, the Flood, and the dispersion of peoples, (ii.) The 
history of the patriarchs (ch. 12-60), which is again 
divided into three sections, corresponding to the lives 
of Abraham (12-25»*), Isaac (25»*-36), and Jacob 
(37-60); although in the last two periods the story 
is really occupied with the fortunes of Jacob and Joseph 
respectively. The transition from one period to another 
is marked by a series of genealogies, some of which 
(e.g. chs. 6. 11“*) serve a chronological purpose and 
bridge over intervals of time with regard to which 
tradition was silent, while others (chs. 10. 36, etc.) 
exhibit the nearer or remoter relation to Israel of the 
various races and peoples of mankind . These genealogies 
constitute a sort of framework for the history, and at 
the same time reveal the plan on which the book is 
constructed. As the different branches of the human 
family are successively enumerated and dismissed, and 
the history converges more and more on the chosen 
Une, we are meant to trace the unfolding of the Divine 


purpose by which Israel was separated from all the 
nations of the earth to be the people of the true God. 

2. Literary sources. — The unity of plan which 
characterizes the Book of Genesis does not necessarily 
exclude the supposition that it is composed of separate 
documents; and a careful study of the structure of 
the book proves beyond all doubt that this is actually 
the case. The clue to the analysis was obtained when 
(in 1753) attention was directed to the significant 
alternation of two names for God, Jahweh and Elohim. 
This at once suggested a compilation from two pre- 
existing sources; although it is obvious that a prefer- 
ence for one or other Divine name might be common 
to many independent writers, and does not by itself 
establish the unity of all the passages in which it appears. 
It was speedily discovered, however, that this character- 
istic does not occur alone, but is a.ssociated with a number 
of other features, linguistic, literary, and religious, 
which were found to correspond in general with the 
division based on the use of the Divine names. Hence 
the conviction gradually gained ground that in Genesis 
we have to do not with an indefinite number of discon- 
nected fragments, but with a few homogeneous com- 
positions, each with a literary character of its own. 
The attempts to determine the relation of the several 
components to one another proved more or less abortive, 
until it was finally established in 1853 that the use of 
Elohim is a i)eculiarity common to two quite dissimilar 
groups of passages; and that one of these has much 
closer affinities with the sections where Jahweh is used 
than with the other Elohistic sections. Since then, 
criticism has rapidly advanced to the positions now 
held by the great majority of OT scholars, which may 
be briefly summarized as follows; 

(1) Practically the whole of Genesis is resolved into three 
orimnally separate documents, each containing a complete 
and consecutive narrative: (a) the J ahwistxcO ), characterised 
by the use of ‘Jahweh,’ commencing with the Creation 
(^bff.) and continued to the end of the book; (6) the Elo- 
histic (E), using ‘Elohim,’ beginning at ch. 20; (c) the 
Priestly Code (P), also using ' Elohim,’ which opens with the 
first accrount of the Creation ( l-2<»). (2) In the compilation 
from these sources of our present Book of Genesis, two main 
stages are recojmized: first, the fusion of J and E into a 
single work (JE); and second, the amalgamation of the 
combined work JE with P (an intermediate stag^; the 
combination of JE with the Book of Deuteronomy, is here 
passed over because it has no ^)preciable influence on the 
composition of Genesis). (3) The oldrat documents are J 
and E, which represent slightly varying recensions of a 
common Ijodyof patriarchal tradition, to which J has pre- 
fixed traditions from the early history of mankind. Both 
belong to the best age of Hebrew wnting, and must have 
been composed liefore the middle of the 8th cent. b.c. 
The composite work JE is the basis of the Genesis narrative; 
to it belong all the graphic, picturesque, and racy storiee 
which pve life and charm to the book. Differences of stand- 
oint between the two components are clearly marked: 
ut both l)ear the stamp of popular literature, full of local 
colour and human interest, yet deeply pervaded by the 
religious spirit. Their view of God and Ilis converse with 
men is primitiveand childlike; but theboldanthropomorphio 
representations which abound in J are strildnidy abront 
from E, where the element of theoloracal reflexion is some- 
what more pronounced than in J. (4) The third source, P, 
r^roduces the traditional scheme or history laid down in 
JE; but the writer’s unequal treatment of the material at 
his disposal reveals a prevailing interest in the histoiy of the 
sacred institutions which were to be the basis of theSinaUic 
legislation. As a rule he enlarges only on those epochs of 
the history at which some new religious observance was in- 
troduced, viz., the Creation, when the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted; the Flood, followed by the prohibition of eating the 
blood; and the Abrahamic Covenant, of which circum- 
cision was the perpetual seal- For the rest, the narrative 
is mostly a meagre and colourless epitome, based on JE, 
and scarcely intellicpble apart from it. While there is 
evidence that P used other sources than JE, it is significant 
that, with the exception of ch. 23. there is no single episode 
to which a parallel is not found in the older and fuller 
narrative. To P, however, we owe the chronological scheme, 
and the series of genealogies already referred to as uonstitut* 
ing the framework of the book as a whole. The Code belongi 
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to a comparatively late period of Hebrew literature, and is 
generally assigned by critics to the early post-exilic age. 

3. Nature of the xnateriaL— That the contents of 
Genesis are not hislaric.al in the technical sense, is implied 
in the fact that even the oldest of its written documents 
are far from being contemporary with the events related. 
They consist for the most part of traditions which for 
an indefinite period had circulated orally amongst the 
Israelites, and which (as divergences in the written 
records testify) had undergone modification in the 
course of transmission. No one denies that oral tradi- 
tion may embody authentic recollection of ivctual occur- 
rences; but the extent to which this is the case is un- 
certain, and will naturally vary in different parts of 
the narrative. Thus a broad distinction may be 
drawn between the primitive traditiom of chs. 1-11 
on the one hand, and those relating to the patriarchs 
on the other. The accounts of the Crtation, the Pali, 
the Flood, and the Dispersion, all exhibit more or less 
clearly the influence of Babylonian mythology; and 
with regard to thesti the question is one not of trust- 
worthy historical memory, but of the. avenue through 
which certain mythical representations came to the 
knowledge of Israel. For the iialriarchal j)€?riod the 
conditions are different: here the tradition is ostensibly 
national; the presumed interval of oral transmission 
is pc^rhaps not beyond the compass of the retentive 
Oriental memory; and it would btj surprising if some 
real knowledge of its own antecedents iiad not persisted 
in the national recollection of Israel. These cortsidera- 
tions may be held to justify the belief that a substratum 
of hi.storic fact underlies the patriarchal narratives of 
Genesis; but it must be added that to distinguish that 
substratum from legendary accretions is hanily pos.sible 
in the present state of our knowledge. The proces.s 
by which tin* two elements came to be blended can, 
however, imrtly be explaintxl. The patriarchs, for 
instance, are conceived as ancestors of tribes and 
nations; and it is certain that in some narratives the 
characteristic.s, the mutual relations, and even the 
history, of tribes are reflected in what is told as the 
I)er.sonal biogra])hy of the ance.iors. Again, the 
patriarch.s are founders of sanctuarie.s; and it is natural 
to suppo.si^ that legends explanatory of customs observed 
at these .sanctuaries are attached to the names of their 
reputed fouiniers and go to enrich the traditional 
narrative. Once more, they are types of character; 
and in the inevitable simplification which accompanies 
popular narration the features of the tyiwf tended to 
be emphasized, and the figures of the patriarchs w^ere 
gradually idealized as patterns of Hebrew' piety and virtue. 
No greater mistake could be made than to think that 
these non-historical, legendary or imaginative, parts of 
the tradition are valueless for the ends of revelation. 
They are inseparably woven into that ideal background 
of history which bounded the horizon of ancient Isra^d, 
and was perhaps more influential in the moulding of 
national character than a knowledge of the naked 
reality would have been. The inspiration of the Biblical 
narrators is seen in the fashioning of the floating mass 
of legend and folklore and historical reminiscences into 
an expression of their Ditiiiely given apprehension of 
religious truth, and so transforming what would other- 
wise have been a constant source of religious error and 
moral corruption as to make it a vehicle of instruc- 
tion in the knowledge and fear of God. Once the 
principle is admitted that every genuine and worthy 
mode of literary expression is a suitable medium of 
God’s word to men. It is impossible to suppose that 
the mythic faculty, which plays so important a part 
in the thinking of all early peoples, was alone ignored 
in the Divine education of Israel. J. Skinner, 

OEKEVA BIBLE. — See English Versions, § 26. 

OENNJBnS. — The father of Apollonius, a Syrian 
Mamander of a district in Palestine (2 Mac 12>), 
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GENNESARET, LAKE OF. — See Galilee (Sea or/ 

GENNESARET, LAND OP.— Mentioned only in the 
parallel passages Mt 14»<, Mk 6^*, as the place whithef 
the disciples sailed after the stilling of the second storm 
on the Lake. It was somewhere on the W. bank of the 
Lake of Galilee, as the feeding of the five thousand had 
taken place, just before the crossing, on the E. side; it 
was also near habitations, as sick people were brought 
for healing to Christ on His landing. It is usually, and 
with reason, identified with the low land at the N.W 
corner of the Lake. li. A. S. Macalister. 

GENTILES. — See Nations. For ‘Court of the 
Gentiles,’ see Temple. 

GENTLENESS. — The word ‘gentle' occurs five 
times in NT (AV). In 1 Th 2^ and 2 Ti 2®* it corre- 
sijonds to Gr. ipios; it is the character proper to a 
nurse among trying children, or a teacher with refractory 
pupils. In Tit 3®. Ja 3i7, i p ‘gentle’ is the AV 
tr. of epieikdfi, which is uniformly so rendered in KV. 
The general idea of the Gr. w'ord is that which is suggested 
by equity as oppo.sed to strict legal justice; it expresses 
the quality of considerateiiess, of readiness to look 
humanely and reasonably at the facts of a case. There 
Ls a good discussion of it in Trench, *Si/n. J xliii.; he 
thinks there are no words in English whicii answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, which 
are e.ssential to its import, usually getting less than 
justice in the proposed equivalents. 

In 2 S 22“ = P.s (‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
great’) RV keeps ‘gentleness’ in the text, but gives 
‘ conde.scension ’ in the margin, which is much better. 
The key to the meaning is found in comparing such 
passages as Ps , Is 57“^, Zee 9®, Mt 11*®. 

GENUBATH. — Son of Hadad, the fugitive Edomite 
prince, by the sister of queen Tahpenes (1 K 11‘® *®). 

GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE.— See Palestine, 

GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE .-I . NaTI'RAL DIVISIONS. 
— The land of Palestine (using the name in its widest 
sense to include the trans-Jordanic plateau and the 
Sinai Penirusula) is divided by its configuration and by 
natural boundary lines into five strongly contrasted 
divisions. These are (1) the Coast Plain, (2) the Western 
Table-land, (3) the GhOr, (4) the Eastern Table-land, (5) 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

1. The Coast Plainextends from the ti.outh of tlie Nile 
to Carmel (the political boundary line, the valley known 
as Wady d~\irtsfi,oT the River of Egypt, is of no impor- 
tance geologically). North of Carmel, Esdraelon and the 
narrow strip that extends as far as Beyrout is the con- 
tinuation of tile same division. It is characterized by 
.sandhills along the coast, and by undulating ground in- 
land . 2 . The Western Table -land extends from Lebanon 
to the northern border of Sinai: tlie headland of 
Carmel is an intrusion from this division on to the pre- 
ceding. It consists of a ridge of limestone witli deep 
valleys running into it on each side, and at Hebron it 
attains a height of 3040 feet above the sea-level; it 
broadens out into the desert of the Tih (or of the 
‘wanderings’) — an alraOvSt barren expanse of an average 
level of 4000 feet. 3. The Gh5r is the line of a fault 
wherein the strata on the Eastern side have been raised, 
or on the western side depressed. It runs from the base 
of Lebanon to the Dead Sea, where it is 1292 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean; thence it rises to 640 feet 
above the same plane at er-Rishi, whence it descends by 
a gentle .sloiie to the Gulf of ‘Akabali. 4. The Eastern 
Table-land rum along the W. side of the Arabian desert 
from Hermon to the Gulf of ‘Akabah. It is chiefly 
volcanic in the character of its rocks. 6. The Sinai 
Peninsula is composed of Archiean rocks, which form 
bare mountains of very striking outline. 

Each of these divi.sions has sp>ecial characters of its 
own. The Coast Plain Is composed of sand, gravel, or 
calcareous sandstone, overlaid in many places with rich 
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fertile loam. The Western Table-land has streams 
rising in copious springs of water stored in the limestone 
strata; these streams on the Eastern side have a very 
rapid fall, owing to the great depth of the GhOr. The 
hills are generally bare, but the valleys, where the soil 
has accumulated, are very fertile. The surface of the Ohdr 
is for its greater part alluvial. The Eastern Table-land is 
composed of granite and other igneous rocks, overlaid 
towards the North by sandstones which are themselves 
covered by calcareous strata. To the South, however, 
it is entirely covered with basaltic lava sheets, through 
which the cones of extinct volcanoes rise. The Sinai 
Peninsula is characterized by its barrenness, vegetation 
being found only in the valleys. 

II. Oboixkjical formations. — The geological forma- 
tions of which the above regions are composed are the 
following. — (1) Archaean (granitic gneiss, hornblende, 
diorite, etc.): the oldest rocks in this region, found only 
among the mountains of Sinai and Edom. — (2) Volcanic 
(lavas, ash-beds, etc.): found in the Wady HarQn and 
Jebal esh-Shomar, east of the Dead Sea. — (3) Lower 
Carboniferoiis (sandstone, blue limestone): found in 
Wady Nasb, and I^ebruj, E. of the Dead Sea: sand- 
stones below, and limestones containing shells and corals 
of carboniferous limestone species. — (4) Cretaceous: 
lower beds of Nubian sandstone, which is found all 
along the Tih escarpment and along the Western escarp- 
ment from ‘Akabah to beyond the Dead Sea. It was 
probably a lake-deposit. It is overlaid by a great 
thickness of cretaceous limestone, amounting to nearly 
1000 feet. This is the most important constituent of 
the rocks of Palestine. Good building stones are taken 
from it in the quarries of Jerusalem. — (5) Lower Eocene: 
nurnmulite limestone, found overlying the cretaceous 
beds in elevated situations, such as Carmel, Nablus, 
and Jerusalem. — (6) Upper Eocene: a formation of 
calcareous sandstone on the surface between Beersheba 
and Jaffa. Its true position is uncertain. Prof. Hull 
assigns it to the Upper Eocene, but Dr. Blanckenhorn to 
a post-tertiary or diluvial origin. — (7) Miocene Period. 
No rocks are assignable to this period, but it is important 
as being that in which the country rose from the bed 
of the sea and assumed its present form. This was the 
time when the great fault in the Jordan valley took 
place. — (8) Pliocene to Pluvial Period. During this 
period a subsidence of about 220 feet took place round 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea basin.s, afterwards 
compensated by a re-elevation. The evidence for this 
remains in a number of raised beaches, especially in 
the valley of Sherlah, east of Gaza. A similar phenom- 
enon has been found at Mokattam, above Cairo. — 
(9) Pluvial to Recent Period. In the glacial epoch there 
were extensive glaciers in Lebanon, which have left 
traces in a number of moraine.s. At that time the tem- 
perature was colder, and the rainfall higher; hence the 
valleys, now dry, were channels of running water. 
Alluvial terraces in the Jordan valley-lake prove that 
the Dead Sea was formerly hundreds of feet higher than 
its present level. With the passing of the Pleistocene 
period the lakes and streams wert reduced to their 
present limits. R. A, S. Macalister. 

GEPHYRtne. — A city captured by Judas Maccabeus 
(2 Mac 12**; AY ‘he went also about to make a bridge 
to a certain city,’ RV ‘he also fell upon a certain city 
Gephyrun'). It Is possible that the Greek text is 
corrupt (see RVm). 

GER. — See Htranobr. 

GERA. — One of Benjamin’s sons (Gn 46«, omitted in 
Nu 26*»-^»). Acc. to 1 Ch 8* * ^ he was a son of 
Bela and a grandson of Benjamin. Gera was evidently 
a well-known Benjamite clan, to which belonged Ehud 
(Jg 3»*) and Shimei (2 8 18» 19*«- *», 1 K 2»). 

GERAH, the twentieth part of the shekel (Ex 30**, 
Lv 27* etc.). See Monby, 3; WEiairre and Measures, 
m. 


GERAR. — A place mentioned in Qn 10'* in the 
boundary of the Canaanite territory near Gaza, where 
Abraham sojourned and came in contact with a certain 
‘Abimelech king of Gerar’ (20*). A similar experi- 
ence is recorded of Isaac (26*), but the stories are 
evidently not Independent. Gerar reappears only in 
2 Ch 14** *«, in the description of the rout of the Ethio- 
pians by Asa, in which Gerar was the limit of the pur- 
suit. Eusebius makes Gerar 25 Roman miles S. of 
Eleiitheropolis ; hence it has been sought at Umm ef- 
Jerdr, 6 miles 8. of Gaza. This, however, seems a com- 
paratively modern site and name. Possibly there were 
two Gerars: the Abrahanilc Gerar has also been 
identified with Wady Jerdr, 13 miles W.S.W. from 
Kadesh. The problem, like that of the mention of 
Philistines in connexion with this place in the time of 
Abraham, has not yet been solved. 

R. A. S. Macalistbr. 

GERASA. — A city of the Decapolis of unknown 
origin, the first known event in its history being its 
capture by Alexander Jannanis, about b.c. 83. It was 
rebuilt by the Romans in a.d. 65, and destroyed in the 
Jewish revolt. Vespasian's general. Lucius Annius, 
again took and destroyed the city. In the 2nd cent. 
A.D. it was a flourishing city, adorned with monuments 
of art; it was at this time a centre of llie wonship of 
Artemis. It afterwards became the seat of a bishop, but 
seems to have been finally destroyed in the Byzantine 
age. An uncertain tradition of some Jewish scholars, 
favoured by some modern writers, identifies it with 
Ramoth-gilead. The ruins of the city still exist under 
the modern name Jerdsh; they lie among the moun- 
tains of Gilead, about 20 miles from the Jordan. These 
are very extensive, and testify to the importance and 
magnificence of the city, but they are unfortunately 
being rapidly destroyed by a colony of (^Circassians who 
have been established here. The chief remains are those 
of the town walls, the street of columns, s(*veral temples, 
a triumphal arch, a hippodrome, a theatre, etc. 

Gera.-,a is not mentioned in the Bible, nnlevH.s the 
Identification with Ramoth-gilead hold. The Gera- 
senes referred to in Mk 5* (RV) cannot belong to this 
place, which is too far away from the Sea of Galilee to 
suit the story. This name probably refers to a place 
named Kersa, on the shore of the I.'ike, which fultils the 
requirements. See Gadaka. R. A. S. Maoausteh. 

GERASENES, GERGESENES. — See Gadara and 
Gerasa. R. a, S. Macalistbr. 

GERIZIM. — A mountain which with Ebal encloses 
the valley in which is built the town of Nablu.s (Shechern). 
The Samaritan sect regard it as holy, it being to them 
what Jerusalem and Mount Zion are to the Jew. Accord- 
ing to Samaritan tradition, the .sacrifice of Isaac took 
place here. From Gerizim were pronounced the bless- 
ings attached to observance of the Law (Jos 8»*), when 
the Israelites formally look possession of the country. 
It was probably chosen as the fortunate mountain 
(as contrasted with Ebal, the mount of cursings), 
because it would be on the right hand of a Kpt*ctator 
facing cast. Here Jolham spoke his parable to the 
elders of Shechern (Jg 9^). 

The acoustic properties of the valley are said to he 
remarkable, and experiment has shown that from 
some parts of the mountain it is possible with very little 
efifort to make the voice carry over a very considerable 
area. A ledge of rock half-way up the hill is still often 
called ‘Jolham’s pulpit.’ 

On this mountain waserected, about 432 b.c., a Samari- 
tan temple, which was destroyed about 300 years after- 
wards by Hyreanus. Its site is pointed out on a small 
level plateau, under the hill-top. The Passover is 
annually celebrated here. Other ruins of less interest art 
to be seen on the mountain-top, such os the remains 
of a castle and a Byzantine church. The summit ol 
the mountain commands a view embracing nearly the 
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whole of Palestine. Contrary to the statement of 
Josephus, it is not the highest of the mountains of 
Samaria, Ebai and Tell *Azur being rather higher. 

R. A. S. Macalihter. 

OEROK should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 6 ‘ (AV and II V ‘an old man of Athens’; RVm 
‘Geron an Athenian’). 

GERRENIAKS (2 Mac — The true reading and 
the people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 
of 1 Mac suggests some place near the border of 
Egypt ; but Gt'rrha, between Pelusiuin and Rhinocolura, 
was in Egyptian territory. It has been suggested 
that the reference is to Gcrar, an ancient Phil, city 
S.E. of Gaza. On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar, 
i.e. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf. 1 Mac 

1528 »). 

GERSHOM. — 1. The elder of the two sons borne to 
Moses by Zipporah (Ex 2 “ the explanation of 

the name given in these two passages is folk-etymology). 
According to Ex 14» ^ 6 ^ tjie origin of circumcision 
among the Israelites was connected with that of 
Gershom; the rite was performed by his mother; 
this was contrary to later usage, according to which this 
was always done by a man. 3'he son of Gershom, 
Jonathan, and his <le.scendants were priests to the 
tribe of the Danites; but the fact that these latter set 
up for themselves a graven image, and that therefore 
the descendants of Gershom were connected with 
worship of this kind, was regarded as a grave evil by 
later generations, for which rf^ason the word ‘Moses’ 
in Jg was read ‘Manassch’ by the insertion of 
an w above the text; it w'as thought derogatory to 
the memory of .Moses that descendants of his .should 
have been guilty of tin* worship of graven images. In 
Jg 17' there is a po.ssible reference to (iershorn, for the 
word.s ‘and he sojourned there’ can also be read *and 
he (was) Gershom’ (W. H. Bennett). In 1 Ch 23'® 
26*^ the sons of Gershom are mentioned, Shebuel or 
Shubael Ixdng their chief. 2. A .son of I./evi (I Ch 0'« 
Iv.' in lleb.]): see Geiishon. 3. A descendant of 
Phinehas, one of the ‘heads of houses’ who went up 
W'ith Ezra from Babylon in the. reign of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr S 2 ). W. O. E. Oehterlev. 

GERSHON. GERSHONITES. — The name Gershon 
is given to tlie eldest son of Levi, to whom a division 
of the Levites traced their descent (Gn 40". Ex 6 '®, 
Nji 3's 1 Ch (P (Gershoml 23«). The title ‘Gershon- 
ites’ is found in Nu 4« * 7 f. 20®?, Jos 21« 

1 Ch 23^ 26^', 2 Ch 2t)"; and of an individual, 1 Ch 26*» 
20 '*; the ‘sons of Gershon’ (Ex O'", Nu 3** ^ 4®* »» " 
77 10", Jos 21« 87). or ‘of Gershom’ (1 Ch 0*7 «2 ti 157 ). 
They were subdivided into two groups, the Libnites and 
the Shimeites (Nu 38 ' 26*'^®), each being traced to a ‘son’ 
of Gershon (Ex 0'7, Nu 3'®, 1 Ch 6 " so [ 43 . ghimei Is 
omitted from tlie genealogy]). ‘Ladan’ stand.s for 
Llbni in 1 Ch 237*7 oo*'. From these families fragnienls 
of genealogies remtain (see 1 Ch 23''-"). Comparatively 
little is related of the Gershonitea after the Exile. Cer- 
tain of them are mentioned in 1 Ch 9'® and Neh ll'7a « 
as dwelling in Jerusalem immediately after the Return. 
Of the ‘sons of Asaph’ (Gershonites), 128 (Ezr 2®') or 
1^8 (Nell 7^*) ndurned with Ezra to the city in b.c. 464. 
Asaphites led the music at the foundation of the Temple 
(Ezr 3'®); and certain of them blew trurapet.s In the 
proce.ssion at the dedication of the city walls (Neh 12 »). 

P and the Chronicler introduce the family into the earlier 
history. ( I ) During the desert w'tinderinga the Gershonites 
were on the west side of the Tent (Nu 3'-®); their duty 
was to carry all the hangings which composed the Tent 
proper, and the outer coverings and the hangings of the 
court, wdth their cords ( 3 *' 48 ®® 10 ' 7), for which they w'er© 
given two wagons and four oxen (77); and they were 
superintended by Ithamar, the youngest son of Aaron 
( 4 » 78 ). ( 2 ) After the settlement in Palestine, thirteen 

oities were assigned to them (Jos 21 " *7-m«. 1 Ch 6"* 

(3) In David's reign the Chronicler relates that the Temple 


music was managed partly by Asaph, a Gershonite. and his 
family (1 Ch 25"- « "»• '* and see IS’ '7-i») 

David divided the Levites into courses ‘ according to the sons 
of Levi’ (23*; Gershonites, vv.’*"); and particular offices 
of Gershonites are stated in 268' 7- (4) Jahaziel. an Asaphite, 
prophesied to Jehoshaphat before the battle of £n-gedi 
^ Ch 20'*-'7). (5) They took part in the cleansing of the 
Temple under Hezekiah (29'8' ). Cf. also Kohath. 

A. H. M’Neile. 

GERSOR (1 Es 888) «= Ezr 8* Gershom. 

GERUTH -OHIMH AM (Jer 41'’). —A khan (?) which 
possibly derived its name from Chirnham, the son of 
Barzillai the Gileadite (2 S Instead of glrUth 

we should perhaps read gidrdth ‘hurdles.’ 

GESHAN. — A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2". Mod. 
editions of AV have Gesham, although the correct form 
of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 

GESHEBI (Neh 2'« 6' »; in 6* the form Gashmu 
occurs). — An Arabian who is named, along with 
Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the Ammonite, 
as an opponent of Nehemiah during the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 2'* 6'® ). He may have 
belonged to an Arab community which, as we learn 
from the monuments, wa.s .settled by Sargon in Samaria 
c. R.c. 715 — this would explain his close connexioo 
with the Samaritans; or he may have been the chief 
of an Arab tribe dwelling in the S. of Judah, in whicl, 
case his presence would iioint to a coalition of all thv 
m*ighbouring peoples against Jerusalem. 

GESHUR, GESHURITES. — A small Aramaean tribe, 
whose territory, together with that of Maacah (wh. 
see), formed the W. border of Bashan (Dt 3'7, Jos 12» 
13"). The G(‘shurite.s were not expelled by the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, to whom their land had been allotted 
(Jos 13'*), and were still ruled by an independent king 
In the reign of David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur (2 S 3*). After the murder of 
his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge with his 
maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of Aram’ (2 S 13*7 
Gesliur and Maacah were probably situated in 
the modern Jaul^n, if they are not to be identified with 
it. In 1 Ch ‘28* Gejihur and Aram are said to have taken 
the ‘tent- villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 138 and 1 S 27*, it has been maintained 
that there was another trilx^ of this name in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Philistines; but the evidence in support 
of this view is very precarious. 

gestures. — T he Oriental is a natural expert in 
appropriate and expre.ssive gesture. To his impulsive 
and emotional temperament, attitude and action form 
a more apt vehicle for thought and feeling than even 
speech. Movement of feature, shrug of shoulder, turn 
of hand, express much, and suggest delicate shad€*s ot 
meaning which cannot be put in words. Conversation 
is accompanied bj' a sort of running commentary of 
gestun*s. Easterns conduct argument and altercation 
at the pitch of their voices; emphasis is supplied almost 
wholly by gestures. These are often so violent that an 
unskilled witness might naturally expect to .see blood- 
shed follow. 

The word does not occur in Scripture, but the thing, 
in various forms, is constantly appearing. Bowing the 
head or body mark.s reverence, homage, or worship 
(Gn 18*. Ex 20*, 1 Ch 21*', Ps 95«, Is 60"). The same 
is true of kneeling (1 K 19'*, 2 K 1'*, Ps 95«, Mk 1*®). 
This sign of homage the tempter sought from Jesus 
(Mt 4»). Kneeling w^as a common attitude in prayer 
(1 K 8**, Ezr 9*. Dn 6'", Lk 22", Eph 3" etc.). The 
glance of the eye may mean appeal, as the upward look 
in prayer (Job 22**, Mk 6" etc.), anger (Mk 3*), or 
reproach (I.k 22*'). A shake of the head may express 
scorn or derision (2 K 19*', Ps 109«, Mk 15« etc.). A 
grimace of the tip ts a sign of contempt (Ps 227). Shaking 
the dust off the feet, or shaking, however gitmtly. one's 
raiment, indicates complete severance (Mt lO'^ etc.>. 
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deniai of responsibility (Ac and often now, total 
Ignorance of any matter referred to. Rending the 
garments betokens consternation, real (Gn 37**, Jos 7*. 
Ac etc.) or assumed (2 Ch 23*8, Mt 26®*), and grief 
(Jg 11», 2 S 1" etc.). Joy was expressed by dancing 
(Ex 15*°, 1 S 30'«, Jer 31* etc.) and clapping the hands 
(Ps 47*, Is 55** etc.). Spitting upon, or in the face, 
indicated deep despite (Nu 12*<, Is 50*. Mt 26*^, etc.). 
See Hand, Mourning Customs, Salutation. 

Some gestures in common use are probably ancient. 
One who narrowly escapes danger, describing his experi- 
ence, will crack liis thumb nail off the edge of his front 
teeth, suggesting Job’s ‘with the skin of my teeth’ 
(19*°). One charged with a fault wdll put his elbows 
to his sides, turn his palms outward, and shrug his 
shoulders, with a slight side inclination of the head, 
repudiating responsibility for an act which, in his 
judgment, was plainly inevitable. W. Ewing. 

GETHER. — Named in Gn 10**, along with Uz, Hul, 
and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ (in 1 Ch 1‘* 
simply ‘sons of Shem’). The clan of whicli he is the 
eponymous founder has not been identified. 

GETHSEBIAKE. — A place to which Christ retired with 
His disciples (Mt 26*®, Mk 14**), and where Judas 
betrayed Him. It was probably a favourite resort 
of our Lord, as Judas knew where He was likely to be 
found. There are two traditional sites, side by side, one 
under the Greeks, the other under the Latins. It may 
be admitted that they are somewhere near the proper 
site, on the W. slope of the Mount of Olives above the 
Kidron; but there is no justification for the exact 
localization of the site. R. A. S. Macalister. 

GEUEL.— The Gadite spy. Nu 13‘® (P). 

GEZER. — A very ancient city of the ShephPlah, on 
the borders of the Philistine Plain; inhabited r. n.c. 
3000 by a race probably kin to the Horites, who were 
succeeded by the Semitic Canaaiiites about n.c. 2.500. 
These were not driven out by the invading Israelites 
(Jg 1**). In David’s time the city was in Philistine 
hands O 20*). The king of Egypt captured it, and 
gave it as a dowry to his daughter, Solomon’s wife 
(1 K 9*®). Simon Maccabaeus besieged and captured 
it, and built for himself a dwelling-place (1 Mac 13**-®* 
Gazara EV). The city has been partly excavated by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and Simon’s dwelling- 
place discovered, as well as a great Canaanite high 
place, and innumerable other remains of early Pales- 
tinian civilization. R. A. S. Macalister. 

GHOST. — A ghost = Germ. Geist (the h has crept into 
the word through what Earle calls an Italian affectation 
of spelling) is a spirit. The word is also used in Old 
English of the breath, the soul or spirit of a living person, 
and even a dead body. In AV it occurs only in the 
phrase ‘give up or yield up the ghost’ and in the name 
‘the Holy Ghost.’ Wherever in AV hagion ‘holy’ 
occurs with pneuma ‘spirit,’ the tr. is ‘Holy Ghost’; 
but when pneuma occurs alone, it is always rendered 
‘Spirit’ or ‘spirit,’ according as it is supposed to refer 
to God or to man. See Holy Spirit and Spirit. 

GIAH. — Named in the account of Joab’s pursuit of 
Abner (2 8 2**). Its situation is quite unknown; it 
is even doubtful whether the mention of Giah is not 
due to textual corruption. 

GIANT. — I. In the O.T. — 1. As tr. of Heb. nephUlm, 
In Gn 6* the Nephilim api>ear as a race of demi-gods, 
distinguished by their power and renown, but without 
any mention of gigantic stature. The context itself 
suggests that they were the antediluvians, or among the 
antediluvians, destroyed by the Flood. The story of 
their origin is, however, common in more or less degree 
to many ancient races; and it is thought by .some to 
have no original connexion with the Flood story. At 
any rate the name appears again in Nu 13*®. where they 


appear to be identified with the Anakim. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the story in Gen. is an ancient 
myth which arose to account for the origin of this race, 
and perhaps of other ancient races of a similar tyjie. 

2. As tr. of Heb. rcp/ia’lm. This word, frequently left 
untranslated, esp. in RV, is used of several probably 
different aboriginal peoples of Palestine, and probably 
meant ‘giants.’ The Rephaim included the Anakim, 
the aborigines of Philistia and the southern districts of 
Judah (Dt 2**); the Emim, the aborigines of the 
Moabite country (Dt 2*°); the Zamzummim, the 
aborigines of the Ammonite country (Dt 2*°), who are 
perhaps to be identified with the Zuzim of Gn 1#; and 
the old inhabitants of Bashan (Dt 3**). The statement 
that Og, whose gigantic bedstead (or perhaps .sarcophagus ; 
see Driver, in loco) wa.s still to be seen at Rabbah, was 
one of the Rephaim (though the last surviving member 
of the race in that district) is confirmed by Gn 14®, 
w'here the Rephaim are the first of the peoples smitten 
by the four kings on their journey south. These were 
followed by the Zuzim and Emim. We thus have 
evidence of a widely-spread in^ople or jM'oples called 
Rephaim from ancient times. In addition to the 
Rephaim of Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummim, and 
the Emim, on the ea.st of Jordan, the Anakim in the soul h- 
west and south — for Arba, the traditional founder of 
Hebron, is described as the progenitor of the Anakim 
(Jos 15*8) — we find traces of Rephaim in the well-known 
valley of that name lUiar Jeru.salern (Jos 15“ *), and 
apparently also in the territory of Ephraim (Jos 17*®). 
Taken together, this evidence seems to suggest that the 
name Rephaim was applied to the pre-Canaanite races 
of Palestine. 

There is a well-known tendency among ancient peoples to 
regard their aborigines either a.s giants or as dwarfs, accord- 
ing as they were a taller or a shorter race than themselves. 
Thus the Anakim were so tall that the Israelitish spies 
were in comparison os grasshoppers (Nu 13“). The * bed- 
stead ’ of Og cannot possibly have been less than 11 ft. in length 
[the more probable estimate of the cubit would give 13 ft. 
6 in but tnis is not very surprising if a sarcophagus is really 
meant, as it was a compliment to a dead hero to give him 
a large tomb (Dt 3**). The Zamzummim are described as 
a people ‘great and tall like the Anakim’ (Dt 2**). Again, 
Goliath was a man of fabulous height. 

The Rephaim were, no doubt, very largely annihilated 
by their conquerors, but partly also absorbed. We naturally 
find the most evident traces of them in those districts of 
Palestine and its borders more recently occupied by past 
invaders, as in the East of Jordan ana Philistia. In the 
latter country specially, that most recently occupied 
before the Israelitish settlement, we seem to find traces 
of them in the encounter with (Joliath and his kind. 
Whereas Og was the last of the Rephaim of Bashan at the 
time of the (^Jonquest, these seem to have continued to the 
time of David. 

3. A.S tr. of the sing, word rdphah or rdpha\ This is evi- 
dently akin to the plur. rephd'lm. In 2 S 21*®-**, i)art of 
which recurs in 1 Ch 2(1*-'*, four mighty Philistines — 
Ishbi-benob, Saph (Chron. ‘Sippal’), Goliath the. 
Gittite (Chron. ‘Lahmi, the brother of Goliath.' etc.), 
and a monster with 6 fingers on each hand and 6 toes 
on each foot — are called ‘ sons of the giant.’ As, however, 
the four are said in v.** to have fallen by tin* hand of 
David and his servants, and not one of them is described 
as slain by David, the passage is evidently incomplete, 
and the original probably contained the story of .some 
encounter by David, with which the story of Goliath 
came to be. confused. This, which ascribes his death to 
Elhanan, is probably the earliest form of that story, and 
it is probable that the reading of Chronicles is a gloss 
intended to reconcile this passage with 1 8 17. ‘The 
giant’ is probably used geuerically, meaning that they 
were all ‘giants.’ The passage is probably an extract 
from an old account of David and his faithful com- 
panions while he was an outlaw, from which also we get 
the greater jiart of 2 8 23. Though Goliath in the well- 
known story is not called a giant, he was certainly the 
typical giant of the OT. height, 6 cubits and a 
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span (1 S 17*), not necessarily more than 7 ft. 4 in., but 
more probably 9 ft. 10 in., may well be regarded, with 
the enormous size and weight of his armour, as the 
natural exaggeration to be expected in a popular story. 
Even if the story is not historical in its present form, 
it arose out of the conHicts which David and his men 
were frequently having with those Philistine giants. 
There is no mention of the Kephaim or of a single giant 
after David’s time. 

4. As tr. of Heb. gibbl>r = '?L mighty man,’ as in 
Job 16**: cf. Ps 19^ (Pr.-Bk. version). This is hardly a 
correct tr. of the word. 

II. In the Apockypha. — We find here some interest- 
ing allusions: ( 1 ) to the supposed destruction of the 
Nephlllrn by the Flood (Wis 14«, Sir Bar 
( 2 ) to the slaughter of the ‘giant’ by David (Sir 47*). 

F. H. Woods. 

GIBBAR. — A family which returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 220 ). The name is probably an error for Gibeon 
of Neh 7“. 

GIBBETHON (‘mound,’ ‘height’).— A town belonging 
to the tribe of Dan, and a Levitical city (Jos 19** 21 “). 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by Baasha; and Omri was similarly engaged 
when he was made king by the army (1 K 15*^ 

It is possibly the modern Kibbiah, to the N.E. of Lydda. 

GIBEA. — A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2 *®). The li.st 
of tl»e descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 
1 Ch 2 *“f is geographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the towns lying in the Negeb of Judah 
to the S. of Hebron. Gibea is i)robably only a variation 
in spelling of the more common Cibeah. 8 ee Gibeah, 1. 

GIBEAH (Heb. gib'dh, ‘a hill’).— The name, similar 
in form and meaning to Geba, attached to a place not 
far from that city. The two have sometimes been 
confused. It is necessary to note carefully where the 
word means ‘hill’ and where it is the name of a city. 
At least tw'o places were so called. 1. A city in the 
mountains of Judah (Jos 15®^, perhaps also 2 Ch 132), 
near Carmel and Zipli, to the S.E. of Hebron, and 
therefore not to be identified with the modern Jeba\ 9 
miles W. of Bethlehem (Onomast.)', site unknown. 2. 
Gibeah of Benjamin (Jg 19*2 etc.), the scene of the 
awful outrage upon the Levite’s concubine, and of the 
coritUct in which the assetnbled tribes executed such 
terrible v(*ngeance upon Benjamin. It was the home 
of Israel’s first king (1 S 10“), and was known as 
‘Gibeah of Saul’ (1 S 11*, Is 10'2«); probably identical 
with ‘Gibeah of God‘ (1 S Id^ IlVm). From the 
narrative regarding the Levite we learn that Gibeah 
lay near the N. road from Bethlehem, between Jerusa- 
lem and Raraah. It was near the point where the road 
from Geba joined the highway towards Bethel (Jg 20 *”). 
Jg 20“ atfords no guidance: Maareh-geba (RV) is 
only a transliteration of the wmrds as they stand in MT. 
A slight emendation of the text makes it read ‘from 
the west of Gibeah,’ which is probably correct (Moore, 
Judges, in loc.), Josephus, who calls it ‘Gabaothsaul’ 
(BJ V. ii. 1), places it 30 stadia N. of Jerusalem. The 
site most closely agreeing with these conditions is 
TtdeU d'FfU, an artificial mound, E. of the road to the 
N., about 4 miles from Jerusalem. The road to Jeha* 
leads off the main road immediately to the north of the 
site. Certain remains of ancient buildings there are, 
but nothing of importance has yet been discovered. 
As a place of strategic importance, Gibeah formed the 
base of Saul’s operations against the Philistines (1 S 
13. 14). There was enacted the tragedy in which .seven 
of Saul’s sons peri.shed, giving occasion for the pathetic 
vigil of Rizpah. It appears in the devscription of Sen- 
nacherib’s advance from the north (Is 10“-“). 

W. Ewing. 

GIBEATH (Heb. gib'ath, st. constr. of gib'dh), ‘hill 
of,’ enters into the composition of place names, and is 
occasiOQudy retained untranslated by RVm. Such in- 


stances are: (a) Gibeath hd-'ardldih, ‘ hill of the foreskins, 
where the Israelites were circumcised (Jos 5 ®). ( 6 ) 

Gibeath- Phinehas, in Mount Ephraim, where Eleazar 
was buried (Jos 24“); site unknown, (c) Gibeath 
ham-Tndreh (Jg 7* etc.; see Moreh, 2). (d) Gibeath 
hd-Elohlm (1 S 10*) ■»= Gibeah, 2. {e) Gibeath hd- 
HachUah (1 S 23*® etc.). See Hachilah. (/) Gibeath 
Ammah (2 8 2“). See Ammah. {g) Gibeath Gareb 
(Jer 31***). See Gabeb, 2. W. Ewing. 

GIBEOK . — A town in Palestine north of Jerusalem. 
Its inhabitants seem to have been Hivites (Jos 9D, 
though spoken of in 2 S 21 * by the more general term 
‘Amorites.’ It was a city of considerable size. Its 
inhabitants, by means of a trick, succeeded in making a 
truce with Joshua, but were reduced to .servitude (Jos 9) ; 
a coalition of other Canaanite kings against it was 
destroyed by him (ch. 10). It became a Levitical city 
( 21 * 2 ) iQ the tribe of Benjamin (18“). The circum- 
stances of the destruction of part of the Gibeonites by 
Saul (2 S 21 *) are unknown. Here the champions of 
David fought those of the rival king Ish-bosheth (2 S 
2**'“), and defeated them; and here Joab murdered 
Amasa (20®). The ‘great stone’ in Gibeon was prob- 
ably some part of the important high place which we 
know' from 1 K 3* was situated here. The statement ol 
the parallel pas.sage, 2 Ch 1 *», that the ark was placed here 
at the time, is probably due merely to the desire of the 
Chronicler to explain Solomon’s sacrificing there in the 
light of the Deuteronomic legijglation. Here Solomon 
was vouchsafed a theophany at the beginning of his 
reign. In Jer 41*2 we again hear of Gibeon, in connexion 
with Johanan’s exi>edition against Ishmael to avenge 
the murder of Gedaliah. 

The city has constantly been identified with d-Jib, 
and there can be little or no doubt that the identification 
is correct. This is a small village standing on an isolated 
hill about 5 miles from Jerusalem. The hill is rocky 
and regularly terraced. It is remarkable chiefly for its 
copious springs — a reputation it evidently had in an- 
ticjuity (2 S 2*®, Jer 41**). Ninety-five Gibeonites 
returned from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh 7“), 
and Gibeonites were employed in repairing part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (37). At Gibeon, Ostius Gallus en- 
cami)ed in his march from Antipatris to Jerusalem. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

GIDDALTI (‘1 magnify [Godl’). — A son of Heman 
(1 Ch 25* *»). 

GIDDEL (‘ very great ’). — 1. The eponym of a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2*7 = Neh 7*®); called in 1 Es 6 “ 
Catbua. 2. The eponym of a family of ‘Solomon's 
servants’ (Ezr 2 “==Neh 7**); called in 1 Es 5“ Isdael. 

GIDEON. — The son of Joash, a Mana.ssite; he dwelt 
in Ophrah, a place hitherto unidentified, which belonged 
to the clan of the Abiezrites. Gideon has also the names 
of Jcrubbaal (Jg 6 “) and Jerubbesheth (2 8 11*>). After 
the victory of the Israelites, under the guidance of 
Deborah, over the Canaanites, the land had rest for 
forty years (an indefinite period). Apostasy from 
Jahweh again resulted in their being oppressed, thi‘ 
time by the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, the Midianites 
and Amalekite.s. The underlying idea is that, since the 
Israelites did not exclusively worship their national 
God, He withdrew His protection, with the re.sult that 
another nation, aided by its national god, w’as enabled 
to overcome the \mprotectod Israelites. A return to 
obedience, and recognition of Jahweh the national 
God, ensures His renewed protection; relief from the 
oppressor is brought about by some chosen instrument, 
of whom it is always said that Jahweh is ‘with him’; 
this is also the case with Gideon (Jg 6 **). 

The sources of the story of Gideon, preserved in 
Jg 6 *- 8 “, offer some difficult problems, upon which 
scholars differ considerably ; all that can be said with 
certainty is that the narrative is composite, that th 4 
hand of the redactor is visible in certain verses (e. 0 . 
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Qto 7 « 8“' *»), and that the sources have not always 
been skilfully combined; this comes out most clearly in 
which breaks the continuity of the narrative. 
Disregarding details, the general outline of the history of 
Gideon is as follows: 

Introduction, For seven years the Israelites 

suffered under the Midianite oppression; but on their 
‘ crying unto the Lord ’ a prophet is sent, who declares 
unto them the reason of their present state, viz. that it 
was the result of their having forsaken Jahweh and 
served the gods of the Amorites. * 

The call of Oidexm, 6“-**: The ‘Angel of the Lord’ 
appears to Gideon and tells Inm that the Lord is with 
him, and that he is to free Israel from the Midianite 
invasion. Gideon requires a sign: he brings an offering 
of a kid and unleavened cakes, the Angel touches these 
with his staff, whereupon fire issues from the rock on 
which the offering lies and consumes it. Gideon is now 
convinced that it was the ‘ Angel of the Lord ’ who had 
been speaking to him, and at Jahweh ’s t command he 
destroys the altar of Baal in Ophrah and builds one to 
Jahweh, to whom he also offers sacrifice. This act 
embitters Gideon’s fellow-townsmen against him; they 
are, however, quieted down by the boldness and shrewd- 
ness of Gideon’s father. 

Gideon's victory, Allegiance to Jahweh 

being thus pubUcly acknowledged, the Israelites are once 
more in a position to assert their iwUtical indep<;ndence; 
so that when the Mldianites again invade their land, 
Gideon raises an army against tliem, bcdrig moreover 
assured by the miracle of the dew on the tteece that he 
will be victorious. At the command of Jaliweh his 
army is twice reduced, first to ten thousand men, and 
then to three hundred. At the command of Jahweh 
again, he goes with his servant, Purah, down to the 
camp of the Midianites, where he is encouraged by over- 
hearing a Midianite recounting a dream, which is inter- 
preted by another Midianite as foreshadowing the victory 
of Gideon. On his return to his own camp Gideon 
divides his men into three companies; each man 
receives a torch, an earthen jar, and a horn; at a given 
sign, the horns are blown, the jars broken, and the burn- 
ing torches exposed to view, with the result that the 
Midianites flee in terror. Gideon pursues them across 
the Jordan; he halts during the pursuit, both at Succoth 
and at Penuel, in order to refresh his three hundred 
followers; in each case food is refused him by the inhabit- 
ants; after threatening them with vengeanc^e on his 
return, he presses on, overtakes the Midianite host, and 
is again victorious; he then first punishes the inhabitants 
©f Succoth and Penuel, and next turns his attention to 
the Midianite chiefs, Zebah and Zaimunna. From thi.s 
part of the narrative it would seem that Gideon’s a>ttack 
upon the Midianites was, in part, undertaken owing to 
a blood-feud; for, on his finding out that the murderers 
of his brethren at Tabor were these two Midianite 
chiefs, he slays them in order to avenge his brethren. 

The offer of the kingship, S**-**: On the Israelites 
offering to Gideon and his descendants the kingship, 
Gideon declines it on theocratic grounds, but asks in- 
stead for part of the gold from the spoil taken from the 
Midianites; of this he makes an image (ephod), which 
he 8c;ts up at Ophrah, and which becomes the cause 
of apostasy from Jahweh. The narrative of Gideon’s 
leaderslUp is brought to a close by a reference to his 
offspring, and special mention of his son Ablmelech ; after 
his death, we are told, the Israelites * went a whoring 
after the Baalim.’ 

In the section 8«”» there is clearly a mixing-up of the 
sources; on the one hand Israel's apostasy is traced to 
the action of Gideon, on the other this does not take 
place until after his death. Again, the refusal of the 

* ‘ Amorites ’ is a general name for the Canaanite nations, 
see Am 2*- 

t On this apparent identity Imtween Jahweh and His 
’Angel/ see the art. Anqel of the Loan. 


kingship on theocratic grounds is an idea which belongs 
to a much later time; moreover, Gideon’s son, Ablmelech, 
became king after slaying his father’s legitimate sons; 
it is taken for granted (O^) that there is to be a ruler after 
Gideon’s death. This, together with other indications, 
leads to the belief that in its original form the earliest 
source gave an account of Gideon as king. 

The section is undoubtedly ancient; it tells 

of how the Ephrairnites, at Gideon’s command, cut off 
part of the fugitive Midianite host under two of their 
chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb, whom the Ephrairnites slew. 
When the victorious band with Gideon joins hands with 
the Ephrairnites, the latter complain to Gideon because 
he did not call them to attack the main body of the 
enemy; Gideon quiets them by means of shrewd 
flattery. This section is evidently a fragment of the 
original source, wliich presumably went on to detail 
what further action the Ephrairnites took during the 
Midianite campaign; for that the Midianite oppression 
was brought to an end by this one battle it is impossible 
to believe. * W. O. E. Oestibhley. 

GIDEONI. — Father of Abidan, prince of Benjamin 
(Nu 1“ 222 760 “ 10^ (P)). 

GIDOM — The limit of the pursuit of Benjamin by 
the other tribes (Jg 40 ^ 6 ), Pos.sibly the w'ord is not a 
proper name, but may be read as an infinitive, ‘till 
they cut them off.' No place of the name of Gidom is 
mentioned elsewhere. 

GIER EAGLE (‘gier’ is the same a.s the German 
Oder, ‘ vulture,’ * hawk,’) is tr. in AV of racUdm inLv 
and Dt 14^^ in both of which pas.sages HV has ‘vulture.* 
RV gives ’gier eagle’ also as tr. of peres in Dt 14‘», 
where AV has ‘osfiifrage’ (lit. ‘bone-breaker’). The 
peres is the bearded vulture or Liimmcrgder, ‘ the largest 
and most magnificent of the vulture tribe.’ The aciult 
rdchdm has the front of the head and the upper part 
of the throat and cere naked, and of a bright lemon- 
yellow. The plumage is of a dirty white, except the 
quill feathers, which are of a greyi.sh black. Its appear- 
ance when soaring is very striking and beautiful. It 
is the universal scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is 
found in great abundance also in Palestine and Syria. 

GIFT, GIVING. — I. In the OT. — 1. in the East 
what is described as a ‘gift’ is often hardly worthy 
of the name. ‘Gift’ may be a courtesy title for much 
that is of the nature of barter or exchange, tribute or 
compulsory homage, or even of bribery. It is well 
understood that a gift accepif.*d lays the recipient under 
the obligation of returning a quid pro quo in some fonn 
or other. The (lueen of Sheba’s gifts to Solomon were 
a sort of royal commerce. The. charming picture of 
Ephron’s generosity to Abraham with regard to the 
cave of Machpelah (Gn 23) must be interpreted in the 
light of Oriental custom; it is a mere piece ol polite- 
ness, not intended to be accepted. An Arab will give 
anything to an intending buyer, and appeal to witnesses 
that he does so, but it is understood to be only a form, to 
help him to raise the price (see Driver, Genesis, ad. loc.). 
Cf. the transaction between David and Araimah (2 8 24«). 
In other cases the return is of a less material character, 
consisting of the granting of a request or the restoring 
of favour. Hence Jacob’s anxiety as to Esau’s accept- 
ance of his gifts (Gn 32*0 33‘6); cf. the present to Jo.seph 
(43“) and 1 8 25*’ 302«. The principle is stated In Pr IHi*- 
‘A man’s gift maketh room for him, and brlngeth him 
before great men’ (cf. 19«). It is obvious that a gift 
in this sen.se easily becomes a bribe; hence the frequent 
commands to receive no gift, ‘for a gift blindeth thr 
eyes of the wi.se’ (Ex 23*. Dt 16»» 27», Pr 17“ 

Ps 15*, Is 12“ 52 * etc.). It should be noticed that in 
this connexion a special Heb. word (shOchad) 1« used, 
meaning a ‘bribe’; AV and RV often tr. ‘gift’ or 
‘reward.’ In 1 K 15*“, 2 K 15* it is used of a brlb' 
* Cf . the Philistine campaign under Saul. 
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from king to king. Even the Roman Felix expects a 
gift (Ac 24“). 

2. In a more legitimate sense we find gifts offered 

to kings, etc., by way of homage (1 S lO*^, Pa 45>2), 
or tribute (Jg 2 8 8* «, 1 K 4*', Ps 72>o); the pre.sents 
to Assyria, etc., are clearly not spontaneous, and the 
recei vingof such homage from subject kings is a favourite 
subject of sculptures and paintings. 1 8 25 illustrates 
the ground on wiiich such a gift was sometimes claimed ; 
it was a payment for protection. Gifts were expected 
in consulting a prophet or oracle (Nu 22, 1 8 9^, 2 K 5^, 
2 K 8^ Dn 6‘7). Whether regulated or unregulated, 
they formed the chief support of priests and Invites, 
and were the necessary accompaniment of worship. 
'None shall appear before me empty’ (Ex 23^® 34*o). 
One side of sacrifice is giving to God. The spiritual 
religion realized that Jehovah’s favour did not depend 
on the.se things (Is 1, Ps 50), still more that He was not 
to be bribed. In Dt 10^’ it is said that He is One 'who 
taketh not reward’ [the word for 'bribe’; see above). 
But there can be no doubt that in the popular view a 
gift to God was suppo.sed to operate in precisely the 
same manner as a gift to a judge or earthly monarch 
(Mai 1«). Its acceptance wiis the sign of favour and of 
the granting of the request (Jg 2 Oh 7‘); its rejec- 
tion. of di.sfavour (On 4*. Mai 1‘"). 1 8 shows that 

a gift was regarded as propitiatory, and the machinery 
of the vow takes the same ])oint of view. It should be 
noted that the word rnoichuh, which is continually u.sed 
of gifts and homage to men, is also s[M‘cially used of 
oflerings to God, and in P technically of tlie 'meal- 
offering.’ For the iru'aning of ‘ gift ’ or Corbaii in Mk 7“ 
etc., see art. S.^chikic'e and Offering. Almsgiving 
became one of the three things by which merit was 
earned before God, the other two being prayer and 
fasting; and magnificent gift.s to the Temple were a 
means of ptrsonal di.si>lay (Lk 21*, Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 3). 

3. Pa.SHiug from ('a.se.s where the gift is neither spon- 
taneous nor disinterested, but is only a polite Oriental 
periphrasi.s for other things, we turn to instanc'cs where 
the word is used in a truer sen.se. If the king looked 
for 'gifts’ from his subjects, he was al.so expected to 
return them in the shape of large.ss, esiK‘cially on festive 
occasions (Est 2'0. This often took the form of an 
allowanc’e from tlie royal table (Gn 43-^*, 2 8 11*. Jer 49*). 
We read more generally of gifts to the needy in Neh 8'®, 
Esl 9”, Ec 11*. Ps 112® (.see Almsoivino). The gift 
of a robe, or other article from the person, was of special 
significance (1 8 18y). Interchanges of gift.s between 
equals are mentioned In Est 9*®, Rev 11'®. On the 
oc^'asion of a wedding, pre.sents are .sent by friends to 
the bridegroom’s hou.se. Gift.s, as distinct from the 
'clowry,' were .sometimes given by the bridegroom to 
tfie bride (Gu 24** 34*'-f); sometimes by the bride’s 
father (Jg 1'^, 1 K 9'®). 

n. In the NT.™ It is characteristic of the NT that 
many of it.s nsage.s of the word ‘gift’ are connected 
with God’s gifts to men — His Son, life, the Holy Spirit, 
etc. ‘ Grace ’ is the free gift of God. ' Gifts’ is 8i>erially 
used of the manif’estation.s of the Spirit (.see Spiritfal 
Gifts). Eph 4 ‘ illustrates well tlie change of attitude. 
St. Paul c] notes from Ps 68'-'. where the point is the 
homage which Jehovah recclv(^s from vanquished fo(*s, 
and applie.s the words to the gift.s wiiich the victorious 
Christ has wm.i for His Church. It is more Divine, 
more characteristic of God, to give than to receive. 
This Is, in fact, the teacliing of the NT on the subject. 
As the Father and His Son freely give all things, so 
must the Christian. Almsgiving is restored to its proper 
place; the true gift l.s not given to win merit from God, 
or to gain the praise of men, but proceeds from love, 
hoping for nothing again (Mt 6', Lk 6*»; see Alms- 
oiviNO). Our Lord Himself accepted gifts, and taught 
that it is our highejit privilege to give to Him and 
tiis ‘little ones’ (Lk 5** 7” 8’, Jn 12*). And giving 
remains an integral part of Christian worship, as a 


willing homage to God, the wrong ideas of compulsioil 
or persuasion being cast aside (1 Ch 29'^, Mt 2" 6**, 
2 Co 9^^ , Rev 21*^). The gifts to St. Paul from his 
converts (Ph 4'«), and from the Gentile Churches to 
Jerusalem (Ac ll^®. Ro 1 Co 16', 2 Co 8. 9), play 
a very important part in the history of the early Church. 

C. W. Emmet. 

GIHON (from root 'to burst forth,’ 1 K 1** 

2 Ch 32*« 33'<). — 1. A spring near Jerusalem, evidently 
sacred and therefore selected as the scene of Solomon’s 
coronation (1 K 1**). Hezekiah made an aqueduct 
from it (2 Ch 32*®). Undoubtedly the modern *Ain 
M7nmcd-dera;or ‘ Virgin’s Fount.’ See Si loam. 2. One 
of the four rivers of Paradise. See Eden [Garden op]. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GIL ALAI. — A Levitical musician (Neh 12>«). 

GILBOA (1 S 28^ 31' «, 2 S 1« *' 21'2, 1 Ch lO'- «).— A 
range of hills, now called Jebd FakU'a, on the E. 
boundary of the Plain of Esdraelon. They run from 
Zer'in (Jezreel) due S.E., and from the eastern extremity 
a prolongation runs 8. towards the hills of Samaria. 
Tliey are most imposing from the Vale of Jezreel and 
Jordan Valley, but nowhere reach a height of more 
than 1700 feet above sea level. The little village of 
Jelbim on the slopes of Jebei FakH'a is thought to retain 
an echo of the name Gilboa. The slopes of these hills 
are steep, rugged, and bare. At tiie N. foot lies *Ain 
Jalud, almost certainly the spring of Harod (wh. see). 

E. W’. G. Mabterman. 

GILEAD.— 1. A person (or personified sept), son of 
the Manassite Machir (Nu 26*®, 1 Ch 2*'), and grand- 
father of Zelophehad (Nu 27'). See No. 4 below. 2. 
A Gadite, son of Michael (1 Ch 5'''). 3.. A mountain 

mentioned in Jg 7* in an order of Gideon’s to his 
follow’crs, ‘Whosoever is ft'arful ... let liim return 
and depart from [mg. ‘go round about’) Mount Gilead.’ 
Tlie passage is very difficult, and probably corrupt. 
Tlie tran.s-Jordanic Gilead will not suit the context, 
and no other is known. Various attempts have Iw^en 
made at emendation, none of which has commanded 
acceptance. 

4. The name of the territory bounded on the north 
by Bashan, on the west by the Jordan between the Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea, on the east by the desert, 
and on the south by the territory of Moab. It is a 
lofty fertile plateau, about 2000 feet above the sea- 
level: its western edge is the precipitous eastern w’all 
of the Jordan Valley. It is an upland country, wooded 
in places, with productive fields intersected by valleys 
and streams. It is mentioned first in connexion with 
Jacob ’.s flight from Laban; it was the goal at w'hich 
he aimed, the place where the pursuer overtook him, 
and where the ‘heap of witness’ was raised (Gn 31). 
Even in the patriarchal period it was famous for its 
spices, myrrh, and medicinal 'balm,’ whatever that 
may have been (cf. Jer 8** 46"). The Ishmaelite tra- 
ding caravan wiiich bought Joseph was carrying these 
substances from Gilead to Egypt (Gn 37**). The 
Amorites were in possession of Gilead under their king 
Sihon wiien the Israelites were led to the I-and of 
Promise. When that king was defeated, his territory 
aroused the desirt\s of the pastoral tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. Its fitness for pasture Is celebrated in the 
Song of Songs; the Shulai^.mite’s hair is twice compared 
to 'goals that lie along the side of Mount Gilead’ 
(Ca 4» 6*). On the partition of the land, Gilead was 
divided into two, the southern half being given to 
Reuben and Gad, the northern half to the trans-Jordanic 
half of Manas.seh. The Manassite part i.s distinguished 
by the name Havvoth-jair, apparently meaning the 
'Settlements of Jair.’ Jalr was a son of Manasseh, 
acconling to Nu 32", but he seems in Jg 10* to be con- 
fused with one of the minor Judges of the same name. 
Another Judgi>, Jephthah (Jg 11), was a Gileadite, 
whose prowess delivered Israel from Ammon. His 
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■ubaequenT sacrifice of his daughter is indicated as the 
origin of a festival of Israelite women (Jg In a 

previous stress of the Israelites, Gilead did not bear its 
part, and is upbraided for its remissness by Deborah 
<,Jg 6‘^). In Jg 201 Gilead is used as a general term 
for trans-Jordanic Israel. Here some of the Hebrews 
took refuge from the Philistines (1 S 13^); and over 
Gilead and other parts of the country Ish-bosheth was 
made king (2 S 2“). Hither David fled from before 
Absalom, and was succoured, among others, by Bar- 
zillai (2 S 19®i, 1 K 2D. whose descendants are 
referred to in post-exilic records (Ezr 2«>, Neh 7“). 
To Gilead David’s census agents came (2 S 24<'). It 
was administered by Ben-geber for Solomon (1 K 4iD. 
It was the land of Elijah’s origin (1 K 17i). For cruelties 
to Gileadites, Damascus and Ammon are denoun(*ed 
by Amos (1®- 1^), while on the other hand Hosea (6® 12“) 
speaks bitterly of the sins of Gilead, Pekah had a 
following of fifty Gileadites when he slew Pekahiah 
(2 K 152 ®). The country w^as smitten by Hazael (10^), 
and its inhabitants carried away captive by Tiglath- 
pileser (15**). H. A. 8. Macalister. 

GELGAL.— A name meaning ‘stone circle’ applied 
to several places mentioned in the OT. 1. A place on 
the east border of Jericho (Jos 4i»), where the Israelites 
first encamped after crossing Jordan, and which re- 
mained the headquarters of the congregation till after 
the rout of the northern kings at Merom (14®). The 
stone circle from which it certainly took its name (in 
spite of the impossible etymology given in Jos 5*), 
was no doubt that to which the tradition embodied 
in Jos 4*® refers, and the same as the ‘images’ by 
Gilgal in the story of Ehud (Jg 3‘* RVm). The name 
is still preserved in the modern JiljUlieh, This is prob- 
ably the same Gilgal as that included in the annual 
circuit of Samuel (1 S 7i«). This shrine is mentioned 
by Hosea (4‘® 9‘* 12‘D and by Amos (4< 5®). 2. A place 
of the same name near Dor mentioned in a list of con- 
quered kings (Jos 12”). It may be JUjUlieh, about 
4 miles N. of Antipatris (Ras d-'Ain). 3. A place in 
the Samaritan mountains (2 K 4*®), somewhere near 
Bethel (2D. It may possibly be JiljUia, 8 miles N.W. of 
Bethel. 4. The Gilgal of Dt ID® is unknown. It may 
be identical with No. 1; but it seems closely connected 
with Ebal and Gerizim. There is a JuleijU 2h miles 
S.E. of Nablus that may represent this place. 6. A 
place of uncertain locality, also possibly the same as 
No. 1, in the border of the tribe of Judah (Jos 15^). 

At none of these places have any remains of early 
antiquity been as yet observed. There was in A.n. 700 
a large church that covered what were said to be the 
twelve commemoration stones of Joshua; this is reported 
by Arculf. The church and stones have both dis- 
appeared. The only relic of antiquity now to be seen 
is a large pool, probably of mediaeval workmanship, 
100 ft. by 84 ft. A tradition evidently suggested by 
the Biblical story of the fall of Jericho is recorded by 
Conder as having been related to him here, 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

GILOH. — A city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15*0. the birthplace of Ahithophei the Gilonite, the 
famous counsellor of David (2 S 15** 23*^). Its site is 
uncertain. 

GIMEL. — The third letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate the 3rd 
part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

GIMZO. — A town on the border of Philistia (2Ch 28**). 
It is the modem JimzU near Aijalon. 

GIK , — See Snares. 

GDIATH. — Father of Tibni, who unsuccessfully laid 
claim against Omrl to the throne of Israel (1 K 16**- **). 

GnnriTHOI.— A priest among the returned exiles 
(Neh 12*); called in Neh 12*® 10® Ginnethon. 


GIRDING THE LOINS, GIRDLE.— See Dress, 
§§ 2. 3. 

GIRGASHITES (in Heb. always sing. * the Girgashite, ’ 
and rightly so rendered in RV). — Very little is known 
of this i>eople, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in the list of Can. tribes (Gn 10** 15**, 
Dt 7* land 20*7 in Sam. and LXX], Jos 3*® 24**, 1 Ch 
l'^ Neh 9*), affords no indication of their position, or 
to what branch of the Canaanites they belonged, except 
in two instances, namely, Gn 10*®, where the ‘ Girgashite’ 
is given as the name of the fifth son of Canaan; and 
Jos 24“, where the Girgashites would seem to have 
Inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, the Israelites 
having been obliged to cross over that river in order 
to fight the men of Jericho, among whom were the 
Girgashites. 

GIRZITES. — Acc. to 1 S 27*, David and his men* 
while living at the court of Achish king of Gath, ‘made 
a raid upon the Geshurites and the Girzites (RVm 
Gizrites) and the Arnah^kites: for those nations were the 
inhabitants of the larui, whicih were of old, as thou 
goest to 8hur, even unto the land of Egypt.’ The 
LXX (B) is probably correct in reading only one name 
* Gizrites ’ for ‘ Gt^shurites and Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite 
inhabitants of Gezer (wh. see), a town on the S.W. border 
of Ephraim (Jos 10“ 16* ‘®, Jg 1**). 

GISHPA.— An overse(*r of the Nethinim (Neh 11**), 
but text is pjrobably corrupt. 

GITTAIM.— A town of Benjamin (?), 2 S 4*. noticed 
with Hazor and Ramuti (Neh J 1“). The site is unknown. 

GITTTTES. - See Gath. 

GITTITH.— See Psalms (titles). 

GIZONITE.-™ A gentilic name which occurs in 1 Ch 1 1*® 
in the colloc. ‘Hasliem the Gizonite,’ In all probability 
this should be corrected to ‘Jasben (cf. the parallel 
passage 2 S 23”) the Gunite.’ See Jashen. 
GIZRITES. — S(Hi GiUZI't-:€8 . 

GLASS, LOOKING-GLASS, MIRROR.—This indis 
pensable article of a lady’s toilet is first met with in 
Ex 38", where the ‘laver of brass’ and its base are said 
to have been made of the ‘ mirrors (AV ‘ looking-glavsses') 
of the serving women which served at the door of the 
tent of meeting’ (RV). This i>aH.sage shows that the 
mirrors of tile Hebrews, like those of the other peoples 
of antiquity, were made of iwlished bronze, as is implied 
in the comparison. Job 37‘", of the sky to a 'molten 
mirror’ (RV and AV ‘looking-glass’). A different 
Hebrew' word is rendered ‘hand mirror' by RV in the 
list of toilet articles, la 3”. The fact that this word 
denotes a writing ‘tablet’ in 8* (RV) twrhaps indicates 
that in the former pa.ssage we have an oblong mirror in 
a wooden frame. The usual shape, however, of the 
Egy ptian (see Wilkinson, Anc. Bgyp. ii. 350 f. with illust. ), 
as of the Greek, hand-mirrors was round or slightly 
oval. As a rule they were furnished with a tang, which 
fitted into a handle of wood or metal, often delicately 
carved. Two specimens of circular mirrors of bronze, 
one 5 inches, the other 4i, in diameter, have recently 
been discovered in Philistine (?) graves at (^ezer (PEFSt, 
1905. 321; 1907, 199 with illusts.). 

In the Apocrypha there is a reference. Sir 12*», to 
the rust that gathered on these metal mirrors, and in 
Wis 7** the Divine wisdom is described as ‘ the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God,’ the only occurrence in AV 
of ‘ mirror,’ which RV substitutes for ‘ gla.S8 ’ throughout. 
The NT references, finally, are those by Paul (1 CJo 13**, 
2 Co 3**) and by James (1**). For the ‘sea of glass* 
(RV *glas.sy sea') of Rev 4® 16* see art. Sea of Glass. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GLEANING.— For the humanitarian provisions of tht 
Pentateuchal codes, by which the gleanings of the corn- 
field, vineyard, and oltveyard were the perquisites of the 
poor, the fatherless, the widow, and the^SroroutlandeL 
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Bte Lv 23“ (both H), Dt 24*®-“; cf. Agriculture, 
§ 3; PuVERTY. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GLEDE. — See Kite. 

GLORY (in OT). — The first use of this word is to 
f xpress the exalted honour or praise paid either to things, 
or to man, or to God. From that it passes to denote the 
Jitrfiity or waalth, whether material or spiritual, that 
calls forth su3h honour. Thence it iias come to mean, in 
the O r especially, the majesty and splendour that attend 
the revelation of the power or character of Clod. The 
principal Heb. word (kCihOd) for ‘glory’ is derived from 
a root denoting heaviness. The root may be seen in 
Is ‘a people heavy with the burden of iniQuity.’ For 
its derived use, cf. ‘loaded with honours,’ ’weight of 
glory.’ A few illustrations of each of these u.ses may 
be given. 

1. It is only necessary to mention the constantly 
recurring phrase * glory to God ’ (Jos 7*“, Ps 29‘ etc.). As 
applying to man may be quoted, ‘the wise shall inherit 
glory ’ (Pr 3“). 

2. Phrases such as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ (Is 35*), 
i.e. the cedars; ‘of his house’ (Ps 49**), i.e. his material 
posse.s.sions; ‘the glory and honour of the nations’ 
(Hev 21**), parallel with ‘the wealth of the nations’ in 
Is 60“, may be quoted here. ‘My glory' (Cln 49«, 
Ps 16» 30** .57* etc.) is used as synonymous with ‘soul,’ 
and denotes the noblest part of man; cf. also Ps 8*. 
Jehovah is called ‘the glory’ of Israel as the proude.st 
posses.sion of His people (Jer 2**; cf. 1 K 4** **, Lk 2**). 
With reference to God may be named Ps 19’, His wisdom 
and strength; and Ps 63*, the worthiness of His moral 
government. 

3. Two uses of the expression ‘the glory of Jehovah* 

are to be noted, (a) The manifestation of His glory in 
the sdf -revelation of His character and being, e.g. Is 6*. 
Here ‘ glory ’ is the showing forth of GckI ’s holine.ss. For 
God’s glory manifested in history and in the control of 
the nations, see Nu 14**, B^zk 39*’; in nature, Ps 29* • 
104**. (6) A physical manifestation of the Divine 

presence. This is especially notable in Ezekiel, e.g. 1*», 
where the glory is bright like the rainbow. In the 
P sections of the Pentateuch such repre.sentations are 
frequent (see Ex 24‘* **, Lv 9* etc.). A passage com- 
bining lhe.se two conceptions is the story of the theophany 
to Mo.ses (B2x 33*^ ** 34* 7). Here the visible glory, the 
brightne.ss of Jehovah’s face, may not be seen. The 
spiritual glory is revealed in the proclamation of the 
name of Jehovah, full of compassion and gracious. 

WiLFKiD J. Moulton. 

GLORY (in Apocr. and NT). — Except in 1 P 2*® 
(where it means renown), ‘glory,’ as a noun, is always 
the translation of Gr. doxa. This word, coniingfrom a 
root meaning ‘to seem,’ might signify outward appear- 
ance only, or, in a secondary sen.se, opinion. This use 
is not found in the Biblical writings, but the derived 
classical use -favourable opinion or reputation, and hence 
exalted honour -or, as ai)plied to things, splendour, 
is very common (Wis 8*“, Ho 27 ‘®, Bar 2 ’L Jn 9**, Sir 43‘ 
The special LXX use of ‘glory’ for the. physical 
or ethical manifestation of the greatness of God is also 
frequent. In AV of NT doxa is occasionally translated 
honour’ (e.jr. Jn 5**, 2 Co 6* etc.); In Apocrypha some- 
times ‘honour’ 1 Es 8* etc.), and a few times ‘pomp’ 
(I Mac l()*» 1 Pete.), or* majesty’ (Ad. lilst 15*); otherwise 
it is uniformly rendered ‘glory.’ As a verb, ‘glory’ in 
the sense of boast (Gr. kauchaomai) is frequently found 
(Sir IP. 1 Co 1*®). 

A few examples of the use of ‘glory’ to denote the 
brightness of goodness may be given. In Bar 6* is the 
striking phrase ‘the glory of godliness,’ whilst wisdom 
is called ‘ a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ’ 
(Wls 7**). In Jn 1** the ‘glory’ of the Only-begotten 
consists in grace and truth (cf. Jn 2“ 17*- “). In Ro 3** 
the ‘glory’ of God, of which men have fallen short, is 
His manifested excellence, revealed at first in man 


made in God’s image (cf. 1 Co 1 1^*), lost through sin, but 
meant to be recovered as he is transfigured ‘from 
glory to glory’ (2 Co 3*»). B'or ‘glory’ as used to 
express the visible brightness, cf. To 12**, where Raphael 
goes in before the glory of the Holy One (cf. 2 Mac 3**, of 
angels). In NT, cf. Lk 2“ ‘The glory of the Lord shone 
round about them.’ In 2 Co .3^-** the double use of 
‘glory’ is clearly .seen; the fading brightness on the 
face of Moses is contrasted with the abiding spiritual 
glory of the new covenant. Passages which combine 
both tlie ethical and the physical meanings are those 
which speak of the glory of the Son of Man (Mt 16*’ etc.), 
and the glory, both of brightnejis and of purity, which 
gives light to the heavenly city (Rev 21**). ‘Glory,’ 
as applied to the saints, culminates in a state where 
both body and spirit are fully changed into the likeness 
of the glorified Lord (Ph 3*’, Col 3<). 

In Wis 18*< a special use api>ear.s, where ‘the glories 
of the fathers’ is a phrase for the names of the twelve 
tribes, w ritten on the pretaous stones of the high-priestly 
breastplate. Doubtless this is suggested by the flashing 
gems. An interesting parallel is given in Murray, Eng. 
Diet. S.V.: ‘They presented to his Electoral Highness . . . 
the Two Stars or Glories, and Two Pieces of Ribbon of the 
Order (of the Garter]’; cf. Kalisch on Ex 28 ‘The 
jewels are the emblems of the stars, which they rival in 
splendour.’ Wilfrid J. Moulton. 

GNAT (Mt 23*<). — Various members of the Cuiicidee, 
mosquitoes and true gnats, are found in Palestine; 
of the former, four species are know n which are fever- 
bearing. These and such small insects are very apt 
to fall into food or liquid, and require to be ‘strained 
out' (RV), e.specially in connexion with Lv 11** 

An Arab proverb well illustrates the ideas of Mt 23**: 
‘He eats an elephant and is suffocated by a gnat.’ In 
the RVm of Is 51* ‘like gnats’ is suggested for ‘in like 
manner.’ E. W. G. Ma8ter.man. 

GNOSTIOISM.“1. Gnosticism proper.-'riie term.which 
comes from the Gr. gndsis, ‘knowledge,’ is now tech- 
nically used to describe an eclectic philosophy of the 
2nd cent. a.d. which was represented by a number of 
sects or divisions of i)eople. The philosophy was con- 
structed out of Jew'i.sh, Pagan, and Christian elements, 
and was due mainly to the inevitable contact and con- 
flict between these various modea of thought. It was 
an attempt to incorporate Christian with Jewish and 
Pagan ideas in solving the problems of life. The more 
important of these problems were — (1) How to reconcile 
the creation of the world by a perfectly good God with 
the presence of evil; (2) how' the luiman spirit came 
to be imprisoned in matter, and how it was to be emanci- 
patcHl. The first problem was solved by pr(‘dicating 
a series of emanations starting from a perfectly good 
and supreme God, and coming down step by step to an 
imperfect being who created the world with its evils. 
Thus there was an essential dualism of good and evil. 
The second problem was solved by advocating either 
an a.scetic life, wherein everything material was as 
far as pos.sible avoided, or else a licentious life, in which 
everything that was material was used without dis- 
crimination. Associated with these speculations was 
a view of Christ which resolved Him into a phantom, 
denied the reality of His earthly manifestation, and 
made Him only a temporary non-material emanation 
of Deity, Gnosticism culminated, as the name suggests, 
in the glorification of knowledge and in a tendency to set 
knowledge against faith, regarding the former as superior 
and as the special possession of a select spiritual few, 
and associating the latter with the great mass of average 
people wiio could not rise to the higher level. Salvation 
was therefore by knowledge, not by faith. The will 
was subordinated to the intellect, and everything was 
made to consist of an esoteric knowledge which was the 
privilege of an intellectual aristocracy. 

2. GnostioiBm in relation to the NT.— It is obvious 
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that it is only in the slightest and most partial way that 
we can associate Gnosticism of a fully developed kind 
with the NT. 

There is a constant danger, which has not always been 
avoided, of reading back into isolated NT expressions the 
Gnostic ideas of the 2nd century. While we may see in 
the NT certain germs which afterwards came to maturity in 
Gnosticism, we must be on our guard lest we read too much 
into NT phraseology, and thereby draw wrong conclusions. 
One example of this danger may be given. Simon Magu.s 
occupies a prominent place in the thoughts of many 2nd 
and 3rd cent, writers, and by some he is regarded as one 
of the founders of Gnosticism. This may or may not 
have been true, but at any rate there is absolutely nothing 
in Ac_8 to suggest even the germ of the idea. 

It b necessary to consider carefully the main idea of 
ffnoais, ‘knowledge,' in the NT. (a) It b an essential 
element of true Chrbtianity, and b associated with the 
knowledge of God in Chriat(2 Co 2‘< 4«).with the knowledge 
of Chiist Himself (Ph 3®, 2 P 3‘*). and with the personal 
experience of what b involved in the Christian life (Ro 2*® 
16^*, 1 Co P 3“*, Cv)l 2®). In the term emgnoats we have 
the further idea of ‘full knowledge’ which marks the ripe, 
mature Christian. Thb word i^articularly characteristic 
of the Pauhne Epistles of the first Captivity (Phil., Col.,* 
£ph.), and indicates the Apostle’s view of the spintually- 
aovanced believer. But giiosis and e-Dignosis always imply 
something more and deeper than intellectual understanding. 
’They refer to a personal experience at once intellectual 
and spiritual, and include intellectual apprehension and 
moral perception. As distinct from wbdom, knowledge 
b spiritual experience con.sidered in itself, while wbdom 
b knowledge in its practical application and use. In 
Colossiana it b generally thought that the errors combated 
were asso datecT with certain forms of Gno.sticbm. Light- 
foot, on the one hand, sees in the references in ch. 2 Jewish 
elements of scrupulousness iri the observance of days, 
and of asceticbm in the distinction of meats, together 
with Greek or other purely Gnostic elements in theosopnic 
speculation, shadowy mysticism, and the interposition 
of angels between God and man. He thinks the references 
are to one heresy in which these two separate elements 
are used, and that 8t. Paul deals with both aspects at once 
in 2®-®. With Gnostic intellectual exclusiveness he 
deab in and 2“, with speculative tendencies in p®**® 
2 »-i», with practical tendencies to asceticbm or licence 
in 2**'**, Hort (Jvdaistic Christianity), on the other hand, 
sees nothing but Judaistic elements in the Epistle, and 
will not allow that there are two independent sets of ideas 
blended. He considers that, apart from the phrase ‘ philos- 
ophy and vain deceit’ (2®), there b nothing of specula- 
tive doctrine in the Epbtte. He says that angel-worship 
was already prevalent quite apart from philosophy, and 
that there b no need to look beyond Judabm for what 
b found here. This difference between these two great 
scholars shows the extreme difficulty of attempting to 
find anything technically called Gnosticbm in Colossians. 
(6) The Pastoral Epistles are usually next put under 
review. In 1 Ti P 4®, we are bidden by Lighltoot to see 
further developments of what had been rife in Coloss®. 
Hort again differs from this view, and concludes that there 
b no clear evidence of speculative or Gnosticizing tendencies, 
but only of a dangerous fondness for Jewish trifling, both 
of the legendary and casuistical kind, (c) In the First 
Epistle of John (4‘ ®) we are reminded of later Gnostic 
tendencies as represented by Orinthus and others, who 
regarded our Lord as not really man, but only a phantom 
and a temporary emanation from the Godhead. The 
prominence given to 'knowledge' as an essential element 
of true Chrbtian life b very striking in thb Epbile, part 
of whose purpose b that those who possess eternal life 
in Christ may ‘know’ it (5*®). The verb 'to know’ 
occurs in the Epbtle no less than thirty-five times. 
id) In Revelation (2®- and 3‘®- ®) it b thought 

that further tendencies of a Gnostic kind are observable, 
end Lightfoot sees in the latter passage proof that the 
heresy of Coloss® was continuing in that dbtrict of Asia 
Minor. The precariuusnesa of thb position b, however, 
evident, when it b realized that the errors referred to are 
clear^ antinomian, and may well have arisen apart from 
any Gnostic speculations. 

From the above review, together with the differences 
between great scholars, it is evident that the attempt to 
connect the NT with the later Gnosticism of the 2iid cent, 
must remain at best but partially successful. All that 
we can properly say is that in the NT there are signs of 
certain tendencies which were afterwards seen in the 


2nd cent. Gnosticism, but whether there was any reuli 
connexion between the 1st cent, germs and the 2nd cent, 
developments is another question. In the clash of 
Judaistic, Hellenic, and Christian thought, it would not 
be surprising if already there were attempts at eclecticism, 
but the precise links of connexion between the germs 
of the NT and the developments of the 2nd cent, are 
yet to seek. 

One thing we must keep clearly before us: gnosis 
in the NT is a truly honourable and important term, 
and stands for an essential part of the Christian life. 
Of course there is always the liability to the danger 
of mere speculation, and the consequent need of em- 
pha.sizing love as contrasted with mere knowledge 
(1 Co 8> 13*), but when gnosis is regarded as both 
intellectual and moral, we see at once how necessary it 
is to a true, growing Christian life. The stress laid 
upon epignosis in later books of the NT, Pauline and 
Petrine, and the marked prominence given to the 
cognate terras in 1 John, clearly indicate the im- 
portance placed on the idea by Apo.stolic writers as a 
safeguard of the Christian life. While it is the essential 
feature of the young Christian to have (forgiveness); 
and of the growing Christian to be (strong): it is that 
of the rii>e Christian to know (1 Jn 2>*-*®). Knowledge 
and faith are never contra.sted In the NT. It is a false 
and impo.ssible antithesis. ‘Through faith we under- 
stand’ (He 11®). Faith and sight, not faith and reason, 
are antithetical. We know in order to believe, credence 
leading to confidence: and then we believe in order 
to know more. Knowledge and trust act and react 
on each other. Truth and trust are correlatives, not 
contradictories. It is only mere sjieculative knowledge 
that is ‘falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6*®), because it does not 
take its rise and find its life and sustenance in God’s 
revelation in Christ; but Christian gnosis received into 
the heart, mind, conscience and will, is that by which 
we are enabled to see the true as opposed to the false 
‘to distinguish things that differ’ (Ph 1“>), and to adhere 
closely to the way of truth and life. The Apostle 
describes the natural earth-bound rnun as lacking thii 
spiritual discernment; he ha.s no such faculty (1 Co 
214. 16 ). The spiritual man (2‘® 3i), or the perfect o» 
ripe man (2«), is the man w ho knows; and this knowledge 
which is at once intellectual, moral and spiritual, is one 
of the greatest safeguards against every form of error 
and one of the choicest secrets of the enjoyment of the 
revelation of God in Christ. 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. 

GOAD. — See Agriculture, § 1. 

GOAH. — An unknown locality near Jerusalem (Jer 
31»»). 

GOAT. — (1) used generically, both sexes, Gn 30». 

Ex 12®, Ezr etc. (2) tsUphlr (root ‘to leap’), ‘he- 
goat,’ 2 Ch 2921, Ezr 8®®, Dn 8® «. (3) sfl’fr (root 

•hairy*), usually a he-goat, e.g. Dn 8»‘ ‘rough goat’; 
se'lrah, Lv 5® ‘she-goat’; se'lrlm, tr. ‘devils’ 2 Ch 11“, 
‘satyrs’ Ls 13*i 34‘<. See Satyr. (4) *auad, only 
in pi. 'attUdlm, ‘he-goats’ Gn Spo »*, AVm and RV 
‘chief ones’ Is 14®, but RVm ‘he-goats.’ (6) tagUh, 
* he-goat,’ Pr 30®» etc. In NT eriphos, eriphion, 
Mt 25“ tragos, He 10®. Goats are among 

the most valued possessions of the people of Palestine. 
Nabal had a thousand goats (1 S 25‘; see also Gn 
30“- » 32»« etc.). They are led to pasture with the 
sheep, but are from time to time sf‘parated from them 
for milking, herding, and even feeding (Mt 25“). Goats 
thrive on extraordinarily bare pasturage, but they do 
immeasurable destruction to young trees and shrubs, 
and are responsible for much of the barrenness of the 
hills. Goats supply most of the milk used in Palestine 
(Pr 27*D; they are also killed for food, especially the 
young kids (Gn 27®, Jg 13‘» etc.). The Syrian 
goat (Capra mambrica) is black or grey, exceptionaUy 
white, and has shaggy hair and remarkably long eMi 
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Goat’s hair is extensively woven into cloaks and material 
for tents (Ex 26^ 36‘<), and their skins are tanned entire 
to make water-bottles. See Bottle. 

Wild goat. — (1) yd'U (cf. proper name Jad), used in 
pi. yd mm, 1 S 24 a, Ps 104‘», and Job ’SUK (2) 'akkD, 
Dt 14*. Probably both these terms refer to the wild 
goat or ibex, Capra bcden, the beden or ‘goats of Moses’ 
of the Arabs. It is common on the inaccessible cliffs 
round the Dead Sea, some of which are known as jebd 
el-beden, the ‘mountains of the wild goats’ (cf. 1 S 242). 
The ibex is very shy, and dlflicult to shoot. Though 
about the size of an ordinary goat, its great curved 
horns, often 3 feet long, give it a much more imposing 
appearance. E. W. G. Mahterman. 

GOB. — A place mentioned only in 2 S 21*s as the 
srene of an cxidoit of one of David's warriors. In 
the parallel passage 1 Oil 20* Gob api)ears as Gezer-, 
many texts read it as Nob. The Gr. and Syr. versions 
have Gath. Nothing is known of Gob as a separate 
place. The word rnean.s ‘cistern.’ W. F. Cobb. 

GOD. -7 'he object of this article is to give a brief 
sketch of the history of txdief in ('lod as gathered from 
the Bible. The existenc<* of Go<i is everywhere assumed 
in the sacred volume; it will not therefore be necessary 
here to consider the argurru;nts adduced to show that 
the belief in God’s existence i.s rea.soiiable. It i.s true that 
in Ps 14* 53* the ‘fool’ (i.e. the ungodl.v man) says 
that there is no God; but the meaning doubtless is, 
not that the existence of God is denied, but that the 
•fool’ alleges that God does not concern Himself with 
man (see. Ps 10*). 

1. Divine revelation grradual. -God ‘spake,’ i.e. 

revealed Himself, ‘by divers portions and in divers 
manners’ (lie 1*). The world only gradually acquired 
the knowledge of Go<l wdiich we now posses.s; and it is 
therefore a gross mistake to look for our ideas and 
standards of respon.sibihty in the early ages of mankind. 
The world was educated 'precept tipon precept, line 
upon line’ (Is 28'0); and it is noteworthy that even 
when the gospel age arrived, our Lord did not in a 
moment re\eal all truth, but accommodated His 
teaching to the, cai)acity of the people (Mk 4*3); the 
cho.sen disciples themselve.s did not grasp the fulne.ss of 
that teaching until Pentecost (.In 16*2* ) fact of 

the very slow' growth of conception.^ of God is made 
much clearer by our increas<‘d knowltKlge with respect 
to the compo.sition of the 07'; now that we have learnt, 
for example, that the Mosaic code is to be dated, a.s a 
whole, centuries later than Mo.ses, and that the patriarchal 
narratives were written down, as we have them, in the 
time of the King.s, arul are coloured b.v the ideas of that 
time, we see that the idea that Israel had much the same 
conception of God in the age of the Patriarchs as in that 
of the Prophets Is quite untenable, and that the fuller 
conception was a matter of slow growth. The. fact of 
the compo.site character of the Pentateuch, however, 
makes it very difficult for us to find out exactly what 
were the conception.s about God in patriarchal and in 
Mosaic times; and it is impos.sible to be dogmatic in 
speaking of them. We can deal only with prol)abilities 
gathered from various indications in the literature, 
especially from the survival of old customs. 

2. Names of God in OT.— It will be convenient to 
gather together the principal 07' name.s of God before 
considering the conceptions of successive ages. The 
names will to some extent be a guide to ns. 

(a) Elohim, the ordinary Hebrew name for God, a 
plural word of doubtful origin and meaning. It is used, 
as an ordinary plural, of heathen gods, or of sti|>ernatuial 
beings (1 S 28'»), or even of earthly judges (Ps 82’ 
cf. Jn but when tised of the One God. it takes a 

singular verb. As so used, it has been thought to be a 
relic of pre-historlc polytheism, but more probably it is a 
'plural of majesty,’ such os Is common in Hebrew, or 
else it denotes the fxUncss of God. The singular Eloah 


is rare except in Job; it is found in poetry and In 
late prose. 

(b) El, common to Semitic tribes, a name of doubtful 
meaning, but usually interpreted as ‘ the Strong One' or 
as ‘the Ruler.’ It i.s probably not connected philo- 
logically with Elohim (Driver, Genesis, p. 404). It is used 
often in poetry and in proper names; in prose rarely, 
except as part of a compound title like El Shaddai, or 
with an epithet or descriptive word attached; as ‘God 
of Bethel,' El-Bethel (Gn 31’3); ‘a jealous God,' El 
qannd' (Ex 20*). 

(c) El Shaddai.^ — The meaning of Shaddai is uncertain ; 
the name has been derived from a root meaning ‘to 
overthrow,’ and vvoiild then mean 'the Destroyer'; or 
from a root meaning ‘to pour,’ and would then mean 
‘the Rain-giver'; or it has been interpreted as ‘my 
Mountain’ or ‘my Lord.’ Traditionally it is rendered 
‘God Almighty,’ anti there is perhaps a reference to tliis 
sense of the name in the words ‘He that is mighty’ 
of Lk 1 * 2 . According to the Priestly writer (P), the 
name was characteristic of the patriarchal age (Ex (»», 
cf. Gn 17’ 28'^). ‘Shaddai’ alone is ii.sed often in OT 
as a poetical name of God (Nu 24* etc.), and if 
rendered ‘the Almighty.' 

(d) El Elyon, ‘God Most High,’ found in Gn H’*® (» 
passage derived from a ‘special source' of the Penta- 
teuch, i.c. not from J, E, or P), and thought by Drivei 
{Genesis, p. 165) perhaps to have been originally the 
name of a Oanaanite deity, but api>lied to the true God. 
‘Elyon’ is also found alone, as in Ps 82« (so tr. into 
Greek. Lk as. 76 gss), and with ‘Elohim’ in Ps 57®, 
in close connexion with ‘El’ and with ‘Shaddai’ in 
Nu 24’«, and with ‘Jahweh’ in Ps 7’^ 18’* etc. That 
‘ El Elyon’ was a commonly used name is made probable 
by the fact that it is found in an Aramaic translation in 
Dn 3®* 42 5’®**’ and in a Greek translation in 1 Es e*” 
etc., Mk 5’, Ac 16’L and so in He 7L where it is take& 
direct from Gn 14‘® LXX. 

(<•) Adonai ( Lord '), a title, common in the prophets 
expressing dependence, as of a servant on his master, o. 
of a wife on her husband (Ottley, BL^ p. 192 f.). 

(f) Jehovah, properly Yahweh (usually written Jahweh) 
perhaps a pro-historic name. Prof. H. Guthe (EBi ii 
art. ‘Israel,’ § 4) thinks that it is of primitive antiquity 
and cannot be explained; that it tells us nothing about 
tlu? nature of the Godhead. This is probably true of the 
name in pre-Mosaic times; that it was then in existence 
was certainly the opinion of the Jahwist writer (Gn 4*«, 
J), and is prove<i by its occurrence in proper names, 
e.g. in ‘ Jochebed,’ the name of Moses’ mother (Ex 6^^ P). 
What it originally signified is uncertain; tlie root from 
which it is derived might mean ‘ to blow * or * to breathe,’ 
or * to fall,’ or ‘ to be.’ Further, the name might have been 
derived from the causative ‘ to make to be.’ and in that 
case might signify ‘Creator.’ But, as Driver remarks 
{Gmcsu, p. 409), the important thing for us to know is 
not what the name meant originally, but what it came 
actually to denote to the Israelites. And there can be 
no doubt that from Most's’ time onw'ards it was derived 
from the ‘lmi)erfect’ tense of the verb ‘to be.’ and w'as 
understood to moan ‘ He who is wont to be,’ or else 
‘He who w'ill be.' This is the explanation given in 
Ex ; when God Himself speaks. He uses the first 
I>erson, and the name becomes ‘I am’ or ‘I will l>e.’ 
It denotes, then. Existence: yet it is understood as ex- 
pressing active and self-manifesting Existence (Driver, 
p. 408). It is almost equivalent to ‘ He who has life in 
Himself’ (ef, Jn 5“). It became the common name of 
God in post-Mosaic times, and was the specially personal 
designation. 

We have to consider whether the name was used by the 
atriarch-s. The .Tahwist writer (J) uses it. constantly in 
is narrative of the early agea; and Gn 4* (see above) 
clearly exhibits more than a mere anachronistic use of a 
name common in the writer’s age. On the other hand, the 
Priestly writer CP) was of opinion that the patriarchs had 
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not used the name, but had known God as *E1 Shaddai* 
(Ex 6** ); for it is putting force upon language to suppose 
that P meant only that the patriarchs did not understand 
the full meaning of the name ‘ Jahweh/ although they used 
it. P is consistent in not using the name ‘ Janweh^ until 
the Exodus. So the author of Job, who lays his scene in 
the patriarchal age, makes the characters of the dialogue 
use 'Shaddai,' etc., and only once (12®) 'Jahweh' (Driver, 
p. 186). We have thus contradictory authorities. Driver 
(p. xix.) suggests that though the name was not absolutely 
new in Moses’ time, it was current only in a limited circle, 
•s is sc»en from its absence in the composition of patriarchal 
proper names. 

'Jehovah ' is a modem and hybrid form, dating only from 
A.D. 1518. The name 'Jahweh' was so sacred that it 
was not, in later Jewish times, pronounced at all, perhaps 
owing to an over-literal interpretation of the Third Com- 
mandment. In reading 'Adonai' was substituted for it; 
hence the vowels of that name were in MSS attached to 
the consonants of ‘Jahweh’ for a guide to the reader, and 
the result, when the MSS are read os written (as they were 
never meant by Jewish scribes to be read), is ‘Jehovah.’ 
Thus this modem form has the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another. The Hellenistic Jews, in Greek, 
substituted ‘Kyrios’ (Lord) for the sacred name, and it is 
thus rendered in LXX and NT. This explains why in 
EV ‘the Lord’ b the usual rendering of ‘Jahweh.* The 
expression * Tetragramma^n' is iised for the four consonants 
of the sacred name, YHWH, which appears in Greek capital 
letters as Pipi, owing to the similarity of the Greek capital 
p to the Hebrew h, and the Greek capital i to the Hebrew 
y and w [thus, Heb. nn^^Gr. fl I R IJ- 

(flr) Jah is an apocopated form of Jahweh, and appears 
In poetry {e.g. Ps 68<, Ex 15*) in the word 'Hallelujah' 
and in proi)er names. For Jah Jahweh see Is 11* 2d<. 

{h) Jahweh Tsdbiioth (‘ Sabaoth ' of Ro 9*® and Ja 5*), 
In EV ‘Lord of hosts’ (wh. see), appears frequently in 
the prophetical and post-t‘xilic literature (Is 1® 6", "s 84‘ 
etc.). This name seems originally to have referred to 
God’s presence with the armies of Israel in the times of 
the monarchy; as fuller conceptions of God became 
prevalent, the name received an ampler meaning. 
Jahweh was known as God, not only of the armies of 
Israel, but of all the hosts of heaven and of the forces of 
nature (Cheyne, A ids to Devout Study of (.'riticism, p. 284). 

We notice, lastly, that 'Jahweh’ and ‘Elohim’ are 
joined together in Gn 2^-3** 9*«, Ex and elsewhere. 
Jahweh is identified with the Creator of the Universe 
(Ottley, BIA p. 195). We have the same conjunction, 
with 'Sabaoth' added (‘Lord God of hosts'), in Am 5*^. 
'Adonai' with ‘Sabaoth’ is not uncommon. 

3. Pre-Mosaic conceptions of God. — We are now’ in a 
position to consider the grow th of the revelation of God 
in successive ages; and special reference may here be 
made to Kautzsch ’s elaborate monograph on the ‘Religion 
of Israel’ in Hastings’ DB, Ext. vol. pp. 612-734, for a 
careful discussion of OT conceptions of God. With 
regard to those of pre-Mosaic times there is much room 
for doubt. The descriptions written so many centuries 
later are necessarily coloured by the ideas of the author’s 
age, and we have to dejHjnd largely on the survival of 
old customs in historical times — customs which had often 
acquired a new meaning, or of which the original 
meaning was forgotten. Certainly pre-Mosaic Israel 
conceived of God as attached to certain places or pillars 
or trees or springs, as we see in Gn 12« 13‘» 14^ S.'SL 
Jos 24» etc. It has been conjectured that the stone 
circle, Gilgal (Jos 4* * *<* ), was a heathen sanctuary 
converted to the religion of Jahweh. A. B. Davidson 
(Hastings’ DB ii. 201) truly remarks on the difficulty in 
primitive times of realizing deity apart from a local 
abode; later on, the Ark relieved the difficulty without 
representing Jahweh under any form, for His presence 
was attached to it (but see below, § 4). — Traces of 
‘Totemism,’ or belief In the blood relationship of a tribe 
and a natural object, such as an animal, treated as the 
protector of the tribe, have been found in the worship of 
Jahweh under the form of a molten bull (1 K 12**; but 
this was doubtless derived from the Canaanites), and in 
the avoidance of unclean animals. Traces of * Animism,’ 


or belief in the activity of the spirits of one’s dead 
relations, and its consequence ‘ Ancestor-worship,’ have 
been found in the mourning customs of Israel, such as 
cutting the hair, wounding the flesh, wearing sackcloth, 
funeral feasts, reverence for tombs, and the levirat-i 
marriage, and In the name elohim (Lc. supernatural 
beings) given to Sarnuers spirit and (probably) other 
spirits seen by the w itch of Endor (1 S 28i»). Kautzsch 
thinks that these results are not proved, and that the 
belief in demoniacal powers explains the mourning 
customs without its being necessary to suppose that 
Animism had developed into Ancestor-worship. — 
Polytheism has been traced in the plural ‘Elohim’ 
(see 2 above), in the teraphim or household gods (Gn 31*“, 
1 S 19‘* found in temples, Jg 17® 18><; cf. Hos 3M; 
and patriarchal names, such as Abraham, Sarah, have 
been taken for the titles of pre-historic divinities. Un- 
doubtedly Israel was in danger of worshipping foreign 
gods, hut there is no trace of a Hebrew polytheism 
(Kautzsch). It will he seen that tlie results are almost 
entirely negative; and we must remain in doubt as to the 
patriarchal concei)tion of God. It seems clear, however, 
that communion of the worshipper with God w'as con 
sidered to he effected by sacrifice. 

4. Post-Mosaic conceptions of God.— The age of the 
Exodus wa.s undoubtedly a great crisis in the theological 
education of Israel. Mo.ses proclaimed Jahweh as the God 
of Israel, supreme among gods, alone to be worshipr>ed 
by the people whom He had made His own, and with 
w'hom He had entered into covenant. But the realiza- 
tion of the truth that there is none other God hut Jahw-eh 
came by slow degrees only; henothnsm, which taught 
that Jahweh alone w-as to be worshipped by Israel, 
w’hile the heathen deities were real hut inferior gods, 
gave pla(‘e only slowly to a true monotheism in the 
popular religion. The old name Micah (=«‘Who is 
like Jahweh?’, Jg 17>) is one indication of this line of 
thought. The religion of the Canaanite.s w’as a nature- 
worship; their deities were, personified forces of nature, 
though called ‘Lord’ or ’Lady’ (Baal, Baalah) of the 
place where they were venerated (Guthe, EBi ii. art. 
‘ Israel,’ § 6): and w hen left to them.selves the Israelites 
gravitated tow’ards nature»-w’orship. The great need 
of the early post-Mosaic age, then, w’a.s to develop the 
idcia of personal ity. The defective idea of individuality 
is seen, for example, in the putting of Achan’s household 
to death (Jos 7*<f ), and in the wholesale slaughter of the 
Canaanites. (The defect appears much later, in an 
Oriental nation, in I)n 6*^, and is constantly observed 
by travellersin the East to this^ay.) Jahweh, therefore, 
is proclaimed as a personal GofI ; and for this reason all 
the older writers freely use anthropomorphisms. They 
.speak of God’s arm, mouth, lips, eyes; He is said to 
move (Gn 3« 1 1® 18>» ), to wrestle (32**fl ). Similarly He 
is said to 'repent' of an action (Gn 6®, Ex 32'®; but see 
1 S l.'j*®), to be grieved, angry, jealous, and gracious, to 
love and to hate; in the.se ways the intelligence, activity, 
and power of God are emphasized. As a personal 
God He enters into covenant with Israel, protecting, 
ruling, guiding them, giving them victory. The wars 
and victories of Israel are those of Jahweh (Nu 21‘®. 
Jg 5«). 

The queBtion of images in the early poet-Moeaic period 
is a diflficult one. Did Moses tolerate images of Jahweh? 
On the one hand, it seems certain that the Decalogue in 
some form or other comes from Moses; the conquest of 
Canaan is inexplicable unless Israel had some primary laws 
of moral conduct (Ottley, BIA p. 172 f.). But, on the other 
hand, the Second Commandment need not have formed 
part of the original Decalogiie; and there is a very general 
opinion that the making of images of Jahweh was thought 
unobjectionable up to the 8th cent. B.r., though Kautssoh 
believes that images of wood and stone were preferred to 
metal ones because of the Canaanitish associations of the 
latter (Ex 34>L hut see Jg 17*): he thinks also that the 
fact of the Ark being the shrine of Jahweh and representing 
His presence points to its having contained an im.%ge w 
Jahweh (but see $ 3 above), and that theepbod was oiiglnalls 
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AD image of Jah wehCJg 8* ' ), though the word was afterwards 
used for a gold or silver casing ot an image, and so in later 
times for a sort of waistcoat. In our uncertainty as to the 
date of the various sources of the Hexateuch it is impoesible 
to come to a dehnite conclusion about this matter; and 
Moses, like the later prophets, may have preached a high 
doctrine which popular pinion did not endorse. To this 
view Barnes (lijustings’ uB, art. 'Israel,’ ii. 509) seems to 
incline. At least the fact remains that images of Jahweh 
were actually used for many generations after Moses. 

6. The conceptions of the Prophetic age.— This age is 
marked by a growth, i)erhap8 a very gradual growth, 
towards a true monotheism. More spiritual conceptions 
of God are taught; images of Jahweh are denounced; 
God is unrestricted in space and time (c.flr. 1 K 8”). 
and is enthroned in heaven. He is holy (Is 6») — 
separate from sinners (cf. He 7”), for this seems to be the 
sense of the Hebrew word ; the idea is as old as 1 S d***. 
He is the ‘ Holy One of Israel’ (Is 1* and often). He is 
Almighty, present every where (Jer 23*^),and full of love.— 
The prophets, though they taught more spiritual ideas 
about God, still used anthropomorphisms: thus, Isaiah 
saw Jahweh on His throne vis 6^). though this was only 
in a vision. — The growth of true monotheistic ideas may 
be traced in such pa.ssages as Dt 4“ 6^ 10‘^ 1 K 8*“, 

Is 37**, J1 2“^; it culminates in Deutero-lsaiah (Is 43‘® 
* Before me there was no God formed, neither shall there 
be after me’; 44* ‘I am the first and 1 am the last, and 
beside me there is no God’; so 45*). The same idea is 
expressed by the teaciiing ttiat Jahweh rules not only 
His people but all nations, as in the numerous passages 
in Deutero-lsaiah about the Gentiles, in Jer 10^ often in 
Ezekiel (e.ff. 35* “• ** of Edom), Mai 1* ** **, and else- 
where. The earlier prophets had recognized Jahweh 
as Creator (though Kautzsch thinks that several passages 
like Am 4*> are later glosses); but Deutero-lsaiah 
emphasizes this attribute more than any of his brethren 
(Is 40*a « 41* 42* 44" 45** ** 48**). 

We may here make a short digression to discuss whether 
the heathen deities, though bdieved by the later Jews, 
and afterwards by the Christians, to be no gods, were yet 
thought to have a real existence, or whether they were 
considered to be simply non-existent, creatures of the imagina- 
tion only. In Is 14** (the Babylonian king likened to false 
divinities?) and 24** the heathen gods seem to be identi&ed 
with the fallen angels (see Whitehouse, in Hastings’ DB 
i. 592); so perhaps in Deutero-lsaiah (46** ). In later times 
they are often identified with demons. In Eth. Enoch 
(xix. 1) Uriel speaks of the evil angels leading men astray 
into sacrificing to demons as to gods (see Charles's note; 
and also xeix. 7). And the idea was common in Christian 
times; it has been attributed u> St. Paul (1 Co 10*®; though 
8** points the other way, whether these verses are the 
Apostle's own words or are a quotation from the letter of 
the Corinthians). Justin Martyr (Apol. i.9, 64, etc.),Tatian 
(Add. to the Oreeka, 8), and Ireriffius (//«r. lii. 6*), while 
denying that the hciuthen deities are really gods, make 
them to have a real existence and to be demons; Athenagoras 
(Apol. 18, 28), Clement of Alexandria(Ex/i. to the O reeks, 
and Tertuilian (Apol, 10) make them to be mere men or 
beasts deified by superstition, or combine both ideas. 

6. Post-exilic conceptions of God. — In the period from 
the Exile to Christ, a certain deterioration in the spiritual 
conception of God is visible. It is true that there was no 
longer any danger of idolatry, and that this age. was 
marked by an uncompromising monotheism. Yet there 
was a tendency greatly to exaggerate God’s transcend- 
ence, to make Him self-centred and self-absorl>ed, and 
to widen the gulf between Him and the world (Sanday, 
In Hastings’ DB ii, 206). This tendency began even 
at the Exile, and accounts for the discontinuance of 
anthropomorphic language. In the Priest’s Code (P) 
this language is avoided as much as possible. And later, 
when the LXX was translated, the alterations made 
to avoid anthropomorphisms are very significant. Thus 
in Ex 15* LXX the name ‘ Man of war’ (of Jahweh) dis- 
appears; in Ex 19* LXX Moses went up not ‘ to Elobim,’ 
but ’ to the mount of God ’ ; in Ex 24*® the words ‘ they saw 
Elohim of Israel* become ' they saw the place where the 
God of Israel stood.’ So in the Targums man is described 


as being created in the image ot the angels, and many other 
anthropomorphisms are removed. — The same tendency 
is seen in the almost constant use of * Elohim ' rather than 
of ‘ Jahweh ’ in the later books of OT. The tendency, 
only faintly marked in the later canonical books, is much 
more evident as time went on. Side by side with it is 
to be noticed the exaltation of the Law, and the incon- 
sistent conception of God as subject to His own Law. 
In the Talmud He is represented as a great llabbi, 
studying the Law, and keeping the Sabbath (Gilbert, 
in Hastings’ DCG i. 582). 

Yet there were preparations for the full teaching of the 
gospel with regard to distinctions in the Godhead. The 
old narratives of the Theophariies, of the mysterious 
‘ Angel of the Lord ’ who appeared at one time to be ' iod 
and at another to be distinct from Him, would preoare 
men’s minds in some degree for the Incarnation, oy 
suggesting a personal unveiling of God (see Liddon, BL 
II. i. ^); even the common use of the plural name 
‘ Elohim,’ whateverits original signifi(iance(see § 2 above), 
would necessarily prepare them for the doctrine of 
distinctions in the Godhead, as would the gwn.<ft-personi- 
fication of ‘the Word’ and ‘Wi.sdom’, as in Proverbs, 
Job, Wisdom, Sirach, and in the later Jewish writers, wlio 
not only personified but deified them (Scott, in Hastings’ 
DB, Ext, vol. p. 308). Above all, the gua^fi-personitica- 
tion of the 'Spirit of God’ in the prophetical books 
(esp. Is 48** 63*®) and in the Psalms (esp. 51**), and 
the expectation of a superhuman King Messiah, would 
tend in the same direction. 

7 . Ohristian development of the doctrine of God . — We 
may first deal with the development in the conception 
of God’s fatherhood. As contrasted with the OT, the 
NT emphasizes the universal fatherhood and love of God, 
The previous ages had scarcely risen above a conception 
of God as Father of Israel, and in a special sen.se of 
Messiah (Ps 2*); they had thought of God only as ruling 
the Gentiles and bringing them into subjection. Our 
Lord taught, on the other hand, that God is Father of 
all and lo\1ng to all; He is kind even ‘toward the un- 
thankful and evil’ (Lk 6», cf. Mt 6^*). Jesus therefore 
used the name ‘Father’ more frequently than any 
other. Yet He Himself bears to the Father a uniqui 
relationship; the Voice at the Baptism and at the Trans- 
figuration would otherwise have no meaning (Mk 1“ 9* 
and II Mt. Lk.). Je.sus never speaks to His disciples 
of the Father a.s *our Father’; He calls Him 
absolutely ‘ the Father’ (.seldom in Synoptics, Mt 11** 
24» (KV) 28*» (see §8], Mk 13**, Lk 10**. passim in Jn.), 
or ‘my Father’ (very frequently in all the Gosjiels, 
also in Rev 2*^ 3*), or else ‘my Father and your Father’ 
(Jn 20**). The use of *his Father’ in Mk 8*« and |1 Mt. 
Lk. is similar. This unique relationship is the point of 
the saying that God sent His only -begot ten Son to save 
the w'orld Un 3'®^ , 1 Jn 4*) — a saying which shows also 
the universal fatherhood of God, for .salvation is offered 
to all men (so Jn 12**). The passage Mt 1 1** ( = Lk 10**) 
is important as being ‘among the earliest materials 
made use of by the Evangelists,’ and as containing ‘the 
whole of the Christology of the Fourth Gospel ’ (Plummer, 
ICC, ’St Luke,’ p. 282; for the latest criticism on it see 
Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gosp. p. 223f.). It marks 
the unique relation in which Jesus stands to the Father. 
— We have, then, in the NT three senses in which God i.s 
Father, (a) He is the Father of Jesus Christ, (b) He 
is the Father of all His creatures (cf. Ac 17**, Ja 1*’* , 
He 12»),of Gentiles as well as of Jews; Mk7** implies that, 
though the Jews were to be fed first, the Gentiles were 
also to be fed. He is the Father of all the Jew s, as well as 
of the disciples of Jesus; the words ‘ One is your Father’ 
were spoken to the multitudes also (Mt 23* ®). (c) But 
in a very special sense He is Father of the disciples, w ho 
are taught to pray ‘Our Father* (Mt 6»; in the shorter 
version of Lk 1 1* RV, ‘ Father’), and who call on Him as 
Father (1 P 1** RV). For Pauline passages which teach 
this triple fatherhood see art. Paul the Apostle, iii. 1. 
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The meaning of the doctrine of the universal fatherhood 
ifi that God is love (1 Jn 48), and that He manifests His 
love by sending His Son into the world to save it (see 
above). 

8. Distinctionsin the Godhead.— We should notexpect 
to find the nomenclature of Christian theology in the 
NT. The writings contained therein are not a manual of 
theology: and the object of the technical terms invented 
^r adopted by the Churcli vva.s to explain the doctrine 
of the Bible in a form intelligible to the Christian learner. 
They do not mark a development of doctrine in times 
subsequent to the Gospwjl age. The u.se of the words 
‘Persons’ and ‘Trinity’ affords an example of thi.s. 
They were adopted in order to express the teaching of 
the NT that there are distinctions in the Godhead; 
that Jesus is no mere man, but that He came down from 
heaven to take our nature upon Him; that He and the 
Father are one thing (Jn 1(P®, see below), and yet are 
distinct (Mk IS^^); that the Spirit is God, and yet distinct 
from the Father and the Son (Ro 8®, see below). At the 
same time Christian theology takes care that we should 
not conceive of the Tiiree Persons as of three indi- 
viduals. The meaning of the word ‘Trinity’ is, in the 
language of the Quicunque vult, that ‘the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and yet they 
are not three Gods, but one God.’ 

The present writer must profoundly dissent from the 
view that Jesus’ teaching about God showed but little 
advance on that of the prophets, and that the ‘Trinitarian’ 
Idea as found in the Fourth Gospel and in Ml was a 
development of a later age, say of the very end of the 1st 
century. Confessedly a great and marvellous develop- 
ment took place. To whom are we to assign it, if not to 
our Lord? Had a great teacher, or a school of teachers, 
arisen, who could of themselves produce such an absolute 
revolution in thought, how is it that contemporary 
writers and posterity alike put them completely in the 
background, and gave to Jesus the place of the Great 
Teacher of the world? This can be accounted for only 
by the revolution of thought being the work of Jesus 
Himself. An examination of the literature will lead us 
to the same conclusion. 

(a) We begin with St. Paul, as our earlie.st authority. 
The ‘Apostolic benediction’ (2 Co 13*0 which, as Dr. 
Sanday remarks (Hastings’ DB ii. 213), has no dogmatic 
object and exjmunds no new' doctrine — indeed expounds 
no doctrine at all— unequivocally groups together Jesus 
Christ, God (the Father], and the Holy Gho.st as the 
source of blessing, and in that remarkable order. It is 
inconceivable that St. Paul would have done this had he 
looked on Jesus Christ as a mere man, or even as a created 
ingel, and on the Holy Ghost only as an inttuence of 
the Father. But how did he arrive at this triple grouping, 
which is strictly consistent with his doctrine elsewhere? 
We cannot think that he invented it; and it is only 
natural to suppose that he founded it upon some words 
of our Lord. 

(b) The command to baptize Into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost (Mt 28*’), 
if spoken by our Lord, — whatever the exact meaning 
of the w'ords, w'hether as a formula to be used, or as 
exprt^ssing the result of Christian baptism — would amply 
account for St. Paul’s benediction in 2 Co 13*<. But it 
ha.s been strenuously denied that the.se words are 
authentic, or, if they are authentic, that they are our 
Lord’s own utterance. We must carefully distinguish 
these two allegations. First, it is denied that they are 
part of the First Gospel. It has been maintained by 
Mr. Conybeare that they are an interpolation of the 2nd 
cent., and that the original text had: ‘Make disciples of 
all the nations in ray name, teaching them,* etc. All 
extant manuscripts and versions have our present text 
(the Old Syriac is wanting here); but in several passages 
of Eusebius (c. a.d. 260-340) wliich refer to the verse, 
the words about baptism are not mentioned, and in 
some of them the words * in my name * are added. The 


allegation is carefully and impartially examined by Bp. 
Chase in JThSt vi. 483 ff., and is judged by him to be 
baseless. As a matter of fact, nothing is more common 
in ancient writers than to omit, in referring to a Scripture 
passage, any words w’hich are not relevant to their argu- 
ment. Dean Robinson (JFhSt ^di. 186), who controverts 
Bp. Chase’s interpretation of the baptismal command, 
is yet entirely satisfied with his defence of its authenticity. 
Secondly, it is denied that the words in question were 
spoken by our Lord; it is said that they belong to that 
later stage of thought to which the Fourth Gospel Is 
ascribed. As a matter of fact, it is urged, the earliest 
baptisms were not into the name of the Father, Son, and 
! Holy Ghost, but in the name of Jesus Christ, or into the 
name of the Lord Jesus, or into Christ Jesus, or into Christ 
(Ac 2« 8*8 1048 11)8, Ro 68. Gal S^’). Now it is not 
necessary to maintain that in any of these places a 
formula of baptism is prescribed or mentioned. The 
reverse is perhaps more probable (.see Chase, l.c.). The 
phrases in Acts need mean only that converts were 
united to Jesus or that they became Christians (cf. 
1 Co 10*): the phrase in Mt 28*’ may mean that disciples 
were to be united to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost by 
baptism, without any formula being enjoined; or if we 
take what seems to be the less probable interpretation 
(that of Dean Robin.son), that ‘in the name’ means ‘by 
the authority of,’ a similar result holds good. We need 
not even hold that Mt 28*’ rejjrc.sents our Lord's ipsis- 
Sima verba. But that it faitlifully represents our Lord’s 
teaching seems to follow from the use of the benediction 
in 2 Co 13‘* (above)r and from the fact that immediately 
after the Apostolic age the sole form of baptizing that we 
read of was that of Mt 28‘®, as in Didache 7 (the words 
quoted exactly, though in § 9 Christians are said to have 
been baptized i nto t he name of the I .ord ) , i ri J usti n M arty r, 
Apol. i. 01 (he does not quote the actual words, but 
paraphrases, and at the end of the same chapter says 
that ‘he who is illuminated i.s washed in the name of 
Jesus Christ’), and in Tertuilian, adv. Prax. 26 (para- 
phrase), de Bapt. 13 (exactly), de Prosser. Hon. 20 
G)araphrase). Thus the second generation of Christians 
must have understood the word.s to he our Lord’s. But 
the same doctrine i.^ found al.so in numerous other 
passages of the NT, and we may now proceed briefly to 
compare some of them with Mt 28*», prefacing the in- 
vestigation with the remark that the suspected words 
in that verse occur in the most Jewish of the Gospels, 
where such teaching is improbable unless it comes from 
our Lord (so Scott in Hastings’ DB, Ext. vol. p. 313). 

(c) That the Fourth Gos])el is full of the doctrine of 
‘Father, Son, and Spirit’ is allowed by all (see esp. Jn 
14-16). The Son and the S[)lrit arc both Paracietejs. 
sent by the Father; the Spirit is .sent by the Father and 
also by Jesus; Jesus has all things whatsoever the 
Father has; the Spirit lake.s the things of Jesus and 
declares them unto us. In Jn KP** our Lord says; ‘I 
and the Father are one thing’ (the numeral is neuter), 
i.e. one essence — the words cannot fall short of this 
(Westcott, in loc.). But the same doctrine is found in all 
parts of the NT. Our Lord is the only-begotten Son 
(see § 7 above), who was pre-existent, and was David’s 
Lord in heaven before He came to earth (Mt 22*8; this 
is the force of the argument). He claims to judge the 
world and to bestow glory (Mt 25**, Lk 22**’; cf. 2 Co 5*®), 
to forgive sins and to bestow the power of binding and 
loosing (Mk 2^ *o, Mt 28‘* and 18>»; cf. Jn 20*a); He 
invites sinners to come to Him (Mt 11**; cf. 10**, Lk 14**); 
He Is the teacher of the world (Mt 11*’); He casts out 
devils as Son of Go<l, and gives authority to His disciples 
to cast them out (Mk 3“*- **). The claims of Jesus are 
as tremendous, and (in the great example of humility) 
at first sight as surprising, in the Hynoptlcs as in Jn. 
(Liddon, BL v. Iv.). Similarly, in the Pauline Eplstlei 
the Apostle clearly teaches that Jesus is God (see art. 
Paul tub Apostle, iii. 3. 4). In them God the Father 
and Jesus Christ are constantly Joined together (Just m 
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Father, Son, and Spirit are joined in the Apostolic 
benediction), e.g. in 1 Co 8«. So in 1 P 1* we have 
the tripie conjunction— ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father,’ the sanctification of the Spirit,’ ‘the blood of 
Jesus Christ.’ The same conjunction is found in Jude 
•Of. • Praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the 
love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life’; cf. also 1 Co Ro etc. 

The Holy Spirit is represented in the NT as a Person, 
not as a mere Divine influence. The close resemblance 
between the Lukan and the Johannine accounts of tiie 
promise of the Spirit is very notewortliy. St. Luke tells 
us of ‘the promise of my Father,’ and of the command 
to tarry in the city until the Apostles were ‘clothed 
with power from on high’ (Lk ‘24^®); tliis i.s interpreted 
in Ac P as a baptism with the Holy Giiost, and on? of the 
chief themes of Acts is the iiestowal of the Holy Ghost to 
give life to the Church (Ac 2*- »» etc.). This is 

closely parallel to the promise of the Paraclete in Jn 14-16. 
Both the First and the Third Evangelists ascribe the 
conct:;ption of Jesus to the action of the Holy Ghost 
(Mt 20^ lA 1®*, where ‘the Most High’ is the Father, 
cf. Lk ). At the bapti.sm of Jesus, the Father and 
the Spirit arc both manifested, the appearance of the 
dove being an Indication that the Spirit is distinct from 
the Father. The Spirit can be sinned against (Mk 3” 
and II Mt. Lk.); through Him Jesus is filled with Divine 
grace for the ministry (Lk 4‘- i»), and cii.st.s out devils 

(Mt 12**; cf. Lk 11*0 ‘the finger of God’). The Spirit 
inspired David (Mk 12*). So in St. Paul’.s Epistles He 
Intercedes, is grieved, is given to u.s, gives life (see art. 
Paul, the Apostle, hi. 6). And the distinctions in the 
Godhead are emphovsized by His being called the ‘Spirit 
of God* and the 'Spirit of Christ' in the same verse 
(Ro 8*), That He is the Spirit of Jesus appears ahso 
from Ac 16* RV, 2 Co 3‘L Gal 46. Ph 1 P 1»‘. 

This very brief epitome must here suflice. It is 
perhaps enough to show that the revelation wliich Jesus 
Christ rnatie cau.s(!d an immeasurable enlargement of 
the W'orld's conception of God. Our Lord leaches that 
God is One, and at the same time that He is no mere 
Monad, but Triune. Cf. art. Trinitv. A. J. Maclean. 

GOEL. — See Avenger of Blood, and Kin [Next of). 

GOG. — 1. The ‘prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal,’ 
from the land of Magog (Ezk 38*. and often in chs. 3H. 
39), whom Ezk. pictures os leading a great host of 
natiorus fron. the far North against the restored Israel, 
and as being ignominiously defeated, by J'^’s interven- 
tion, upon the mountaiiLs of Canaan. Whence the 
name '(Jog’ was derived we do not certainly know; 
the name remind.s us of that of Gyges (Gr Ouges, Assyr. 
Gugu), the famous king of Lydia, of whom Hdt.(i. 8-i4) 
tells us, and w'ho, A.shurbanipal .states {KIB ii. 173-5), 
when his country was invaded by the GirairrA (Cim- 
merians), expelled them with A.ssyriari help (c. n.c. 665): 
and it has been conjectured (Sayce) that this name might 
have reached Palestine as that of a distant and succe.ss- 
ful king, who might be made a typical leader of a horde 
of Inviulers from the North. That Gomer («=the Cim- 
merian), who was really his foe, appears in Ezk. among 
his allies, might be explained either from the vague- 
ness of the knowledge which reached Pal., or because 
Ezk. had in view, not the historical *Gog’ but 
merely an ideal figure suggested by the historical ‘Gog.’ 

Uoon the basis of Ezk 38. 39, ‘Gog’ and ‘Magog’ 
appear often in the later Jewish eschatology as leading 
the finsd, but abortive, assault of the powers of the 
world upon the Kingdom of God. CJf. Rev, 20*-»; in 
the Miahna, Eduyoth 2. 10; Sib. Orac. ill, 319-322; and 
see further reflf. in Schtlrer, § 29. rii. 4; Weber, Altsynag, 
Theoi. (Index); Volz, Jud, Eschat. p. 176 (and index). 

2. The eponym of a Reubeiiite family (i Ch 5*). 

S. R. Driver. 

GOnM is the Heo. word which in EV is variously 
rendered ’Gentiles,’ ’nations,’ ‘heathen’ (see Preface 


to RV of OT). In the obscure expression in Gn 14*, 
where AV has ’king of nations,’ RV retains Goiim 
(possibly a corruption from Out% (a people living to the 
E. of the little Zab)) as a proper name, although RVrn 
offers the alternative rendering ‘nations.’ The same 
difference in rendering between AV and RV is found 
also in Jos 12**. Possibly in Gn 14* the reference 
may be to the U mman-manda, or ‘hordes' of northern 
peoples, who from time to time invaded Assyria (so 
Sayce). 

GOLAN . — One of the three cities of refuge E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 4«, Jos 20»), assigned to the sons of Gershon 
(Jos 21*7, 1 Ch 67* ). in the territory belonging to the 
half-tribe of Mana.sseh in Bashan. Both the town, 
Golan, and a district, Gatilanitis, were known to Jose- 
phus {Ant. xiir. XV. 3, xvii, viii. 1 ). The latter is called 
by the Arabs Jauldn. The name seems to have been 
applied first to a city, and then to the district round 
about; etymologically, however, the root, meaning 
‘circuit,* would point to the oppo.site conclusion. The 
exact site of the city is very uncertain. Schumacher 
{Across the Jordan, 92) somewhat he.sitatingly identifiu^s 
it with the ruins of Sahem el-Jauldn, 17 miles E, of 
the Sea of Galilee. George L. Robinson. 

GOLD. — See Mining and Metals. 

GOLGOTHA (Mt 27« Mk 15**, Jn 19**, from the 
Aram. Gulgalta. In Lk 23” the place is called Kranion 
(RV ‘ the skull,’ AV ‘ Calvary’)). — The situation w'as evi- 
dently outside the city (He 13**), but near it (Jn 19*°^; 
it was a site ^isible afar off (Mk 15<®, Lk 2369), and was 
probably near a high road (Mt 27**). 

Four reasons, have been suggested for the name. (1) That 
it was a place where skulls were to be found, i>erhap8 a 
place of public execution. This Ls improbable. (2) That 
the ‘hiir was skull-shaped. This is a popular modem 
view. Against it may l^e urged that there is no evidence 
that Golgotha was a hill at all. See also below. (3) That 
the name us due to an ancient, and probably pre-Christian, 
tradition that the skull of Adam w'as found there. This 
tradition is quoted by Origen, Athanasius, Epiphanius,etc., 
and its survival to-day is marked by the skull shown in the 
Chapel of Adam under the ‘Calvary’ in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. (1) There is the highly improbable theory 
that the legend of the skull of Adam, and even the name 
Golgotha, really have their origin in the capitolium of 
-Elia Capitolina, which stood on the site now covered by 
the Church of the Sepulchre. 

Of the many proposed sites for Golgotha it may be 
briefly said that there is no side of the city which has 
not been suggested by some authority for ‘the place 
of a skull’; but, practically speaking, there are only 
two worth considering, the traditional site and tlie 
‘green hill’ or ‘Gordon’.s Calvary.’ The traditional 
site included in the Church of the Sepulchre and in close 
proximity to the totnb itself has a continuous tradition 
attaching to it from the days of Constantine. In 
favour of this site it may be argued with great plausi- 
bility that it is very unlikely that all tradition of a spot 
so important in the eyes of Christians should have tH*en 
lost, even allowing all consideration for the vicissitudtjs 
that the citj^ pa.s.sed through between the Crucifixion 
and the days of (Constantine. The topographicaJ 
difficulties are dealt with in the discussion of tlie site 
of the second wall [see Jeritsalem), but it may safely 
be said that investigations have certainly tended in 
recent years to reduire them. With regard to the ‘ green 
hill’ outside the Damascus gate, wdiich lias secim^d so 
much support in some quarters, its claims are based 
upon the four pn^suppositions that Golgotha was shaped 
like a skull, that tlie present skuli-sliaped hill had such 
an appearance at the time of the Crucifixion, that the 
ancient road and wall ran as they do to-day, and that 
tile Crucifixion was near the Jewish ’place of stoning’ 
(which is said by an unreliable local Jewish tradition to 
be situated heix*.). All these hypotheses are extremely 
doubtful. K. W. G. Masterman, 

GOLIATH. — A giant, said to have been a descendant 
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of the early race of Anakim. He was slain, in single 
combat, by David (or, according to another tradition, 
by Elhanan) at Ephes-dammim, before an impending 
battle between the Philistines and the Israelites. That 
this ‘duel’ was of a religious character comes out 
clearly in 1 S 17«- where we are told that the 
FhUutine cursed David by his gods, while David replies: 
'Audi come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts.' The 
fact that David brings the giant’s sword as an offering 
into the sanctuary at Nob points in the same direction. 
Goliath is described as being ‘six cubits and a span’ in 
height, i.e. over nine feet, at the likeliest reckoning; 
his armour and weapons were proportionate to his 
great height. Human skeletons have been found of 
equal height, so that there is nothing improbable in the 
Biblical account of his stature. The flight of the Philis- 
tines on the death of their champion could be accounted 
for by their belief that the Israelite God had shown 
Himself superior to their god (but see 2 S 23<'-»2, 1 Ch 
); see, further, David, Elhanan. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

GOUER. — 1. Oneof thesomsof Japheth and the father 
of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gn ID*' , 1 Ch 
who along with Togarmah is included by Ezekiel in the 
army of Gog (Ezk 38«). Gomer represents the people 
termed Oimirrd by the Assyrians, and Oimmerians by 
the Greeks. Their original home appears to have been 
north of the Euxine, but by the 7th cent. n.c. they had 
completely conquered Cappadocia and settled there. 

2. Daughter of Diblaim, wife of the prophet Hosea 
(wh. see). L. W. Kino. 

GOMORRAH. — See Plain ICities of the]. 

GOODMAN. — The only occurrence of this Eng. won! 
in the OT is Pr ‘ the goodman is not at home.’ The 
Heb. is simply ‘the man’; but as the reference Is to the 
woman’s husband, ‘goodman,’ still used in Scotland 
for ‘husband,’ was in 1611 an accurate rendering. In 
the NT the word occurs 12 times (always in the Synop. 
Gospels) as the trans. of oikodespotls, ‘master of the 
house.’ The same Gr. word is translated ‘ householder’ 
in Mt 13*7. 62 20‘ 21»*, and ‘master of the hou.se’ in Mt 
I0», Lk 13*. 

GOPHER WOOD (Gn 6‘^), of wiiich the ark was 
constructed, was by tradition cypress wood, and this, 
or else the cedar, may be inferred as probable. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

GORGIAS. — A general of Antiochus Epiphanes, w'ho 
is de.sciibed as ‘a mighty man of the king’s friends’ 
(1 Mac 3**), and a captain who ‘had experience in 
matters of war’ (2 Mac 8®). When Antiochus set out 
on his Parthian campaign (n.c. 166 or 165), his chancellor, 
Lysias, who was charged with the suppression of the 
revolt in Pal., despatclied a large army to Judspa, under 
the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
fortunes of the war are de.sci1bed in 1 Mac 4» 
5 iMf. 66ir., 2 Mac 12*» ; Jos. Ant. xii. 

vii, 4, viii. 6. 

GORTYNA. — The most important city in Crete, 
after Gnossus, situated about midway between the 
two ends of the island. It is named (1 Mac 15**) 
among the autonomous States and communes to which 
were sent copies of the decree of the Roman Senate in 
favour of the Jews. 

GOSHEN.— 1. An unknown city in Judah (Jos 15** )• 
2. An unknown territory in S. Palestine, probably the 
environs of No. 1 (Jos 10<*). 3. A divi.sion of Egypt 
in which the children of Israel were settled between 
Jacx>b*s entry and the Exodus. It was a place of good 
pasture, on or near the frontier of Palestine, and plentiful 
in vegetables and fish (Nu IP). It cannot with exact- 
ness be defined. Jth V *« is probably wrong In in- 
cluding the nomes of Tanis and Memphis in Goshen. 
The LXX reads ‘Gesem of Arabia’ in Gn 46»o 46«. 
alaewhere ‘ Geaem,* Now Arabia is defined by Ptolemy, 


the geographer, as an Egyptian nome on the East bordet 
of the Delta of the Nile, and this seems to be the locality 
most probably contemplated by the narrator. It runs 
eastwards from opposite the modern Zagazig (Bubastis) 
to the Bitter Lakes. There seem.s to be no Egyptian 
origin for the name, unless it represented Kesem, the 
Egyptian equivalent of Phacussa (the chief town of the 
nome of Arabia according to Ptolemy). It may be of 
Semitic origin, as is suggested by the occurrence of the 
name, as noticed above, outside Egyptian territory, 

R. A. S. Macaju,ister. 

GOSPEL. — This word (lit. ‘God-story’) represents 
Greek euangelion, which reapi)ears in one form or another 
in ecclesiastical Latin and in most modern languages. 
In classical Greek the word means the reward given to a 
bearer of good tidings (so 2 8 4‘o LXX in pi,), but after- 
wards it came to mean the message itself, and so in 
2 S 18*0. 22 . 26 [LXX] a derived word is used in this 
sense. In NT the word mean.s ‘good tidings’ about the 
salvation of the world by the coming of Jesus Christ. It 
is not there used of the written record. A genitive case 
or a possessive pronoun accompanying it denotes: 
(a) the person or the thing preacluHi (the gospel of 
Christ, or of peace, or of salvation, or of the grace of God, 
or of God, or of the Kingdom, Mt 4“ 9“ 24*<, Mk 1**, 
Ac 20*<, Ro 15*^ Eph 1»» 6“ etc.); or .somelirncis (5) the 
preacher (Mk 1* (?), Ro 16“, 2 Co 4* etc.); or 
rarely (r) the persoiLS preached to (Ga? 27). ‘ The gospel ’ 
is often uw^d in NT absolutely, as in Mk 8“ 14* RV. 
16‘^ Ac 157 , Ro 11»«, 2 Co H** (where the idea must 
not be entertained that the reference i.s to Luke as an 
Evangelist), and so ‘this gospel,’ Mt. 26*“; but English 
readers should bear in mind that usually (though not in 
Mk 16*^) the EV phrase ‘to preach the gosi>er repre- 
8(mts a simple verb of the Greek. The noun is not 
found in Lk., Heb., or the Catholic Epistles, and only 
once in the Johannine writings (Rev 14», ‘an eternal 
gospel’ — an angelic message). In Ro 10*« 'the gospel’ 
is used absolutely of the ine.ssage of the OT prophets. 

The written record was not called ‘the Gosptd’ till a 
later age. By the earliest generation of Christiarus the 
oral teaching was the main thing regarded; men told 
what they had heard and seen, or what they had received 
from eye-witnesses. As these died out and the written 
record alone remained, the persfwctive altered. The 
earliest certain u.se of the word in thi.s sense is in Justin 
Martyr (c. a.d. 150: ‘The Apostles in the Memoirs 
written by thern.selves, wdiich are called GosiJels,’ Aj>ol. 
i, 66; cf. ‘the Memoirs which were drawn up by His 
Apo.stles and tho.se who foliowed them,’ Dial. 103), 
though some find it in Ignatius and the Didarhe. The 
earliest known titles of the Evangelic records (which, 
however, we cannot assert to l>e contemporary with the 
record.s themselves) are simply ‘ According to Matthew,’ 
etc. A. J. Maclean. 

GOSPELS. — Under this heading we may consider the 
four Gospels as a whole, and their relation.s to one 
another, leaving detailed questions of date and author- 
ship to the separate articles. 

1. The aimB of the Evangelists.— On this point we 
have contemporary evidence in the Lukan preface (1**<), 
which shows that no Evangelist felt himstdf absolvfwi 
from taking all i> 088 ible pains in securing accuracy, that 
many had already w’ritten Go.sfHd records, and that 
their object was to give a contemporary account of oui 
Lord’s life on earth. As yet, when St. Luke wrote, 
these records had not been written by eye-witnesses. 
But they deptmded for their authority on eye-witnesses 
(1*); and this is the important point, the names of the 
authors being comparatively immaterial. The records 
have a religious aim (Jn 2f)»*). Unlike the modern bi- 
ography, which seeks to reJate all the principal events 
of the life described, the Gospel aims at producing faith 
by describing a few significant incidents taken out of a 
much larger whole. Hence the Evangelists are all 
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silent about many things which we should certainly 
expect to read about if the Gospels were biographies. 
This consideration takes away all point from the sugges- 
tion that silence about an event means that the writer 
was ignorant of it (see Sanday, Cnrimm of Fourth Gospel, 
p. 71). Again, although, before 8t. Luke wrote, there 
were numerous Gospels, only one of these survived till 
Irenjeus’ time (see § 4). But have the rest entirely 
vanished? It may perhaps be conjectured that some 
fragments which seem not to belong to our canonical 
Gospels (such as Lk 22*^* , Jn 7^^-8‘h Mk are 

survivals of these documents. But this is a mere guess. 

2. The Synoptic problem. — The first three Gospels in 
many respects agree closely with one another, and differ 
from the Fourth. Their topics are the same; they deal 
chit-fly with the Galilrean ministry, not explicitly men- 
tioning visits to Jerusalem after Jesus’ baptism until 
the last one; while the Fourth Gospel deals largely with 
those visits. In a word, the first three Gospels give the 
samt? general survey, the same ‘synopsis,’ and are 
therefore called the * Sjmoptic Gospels/ and their writers 
the ‘ Synoptists.’ But further, they agree very closely 
in words, arrangement of sentences, and in many other 
details. They have a large ntimber of passages in 
common, and in many cases all three relate the same 
incidents in nearly the same words; in others, two out 
of the three have common matter. The likeness goes 
far beyond wiiat might be expected from three writers 
Independently relating the same series of facts. In that 
case we should look for likenesses in details of the narra- 
tives. but not in tin* actual words. A striking example 
is in Mt 9*'”Mk 2'“ >-'-=> Lk 5^. The parenthesis (‘Then 
saith he to the sick of the palsy’) is common to all three 
— an impossible coincidence if all w'ere independent. Or 
again, in Mt. and Mk. the Bapli.st’s irnpri.sonment is re- 
lated parenthetically, out of its place (Mt 14^ , Mk 
6'^" ). thoiigli in Lk. it comes in its true chronological 
order (Lk 3^“). The coincidence in Mt. and Mk, shows 
some dependence. On the other hand, there are striking 
variations, even in w'ords, in the common passages. 
Thus the Synoi)tists must have dealt very freely with 
their sources; they did not treat them as unalterable. 
What, then, i.s the nature of the undoubted literary 
connexion between them? 

(a) The Oral Theory . — It is clear from NT (c.p. Lk 1’) 
and early (‘cclesiastlcal writers {e.Q. Pai>ias, who tells us 
that he laid special stress on ‘the utterances of a living 
and abiding voice,’ s('e Eusebius, HE ill. 39), that the 
narrative teaching of the Apostles w^as handed on by 
word of mouth in a very systematic manner. Eastern 
memorle.s are very retentive, and this fact favours such 
a mod<‘ of tradition. We know that the Jews kept up 
their traditions orally (Mt 15*® etc.). It is thought, 
then, that both tlie re,semblanccs and the differences 
between the Synoptists may be accounted for by each 
of them having written down the oral tradition to which 
he was accustomed. 

This is the ' Oral Theory,’ which met with a great degree 
of support, especially in England, a generation or so a^. 
It was first systematically propounded in (termany by 
Gieseler, in 1818. and was maintained by Alford and West- 
cott, and lately by A. Wright. It i.s .suggested that this 
theory would account for iinu.sual words or expressions 
being found in all the Synoptics, as these w'ould retain their 
hold on the memory. It is thought that the catechetical 
instruction was carried out very systematically, and that 
there were different schools of catechists; and that this 
would account for all the phenomena. The main strength 
of the theory lies in the objections raised to its rival, the 
Documentary Theory (see oelow), especially that on the 
latter view the freedom with which the later Evangelists 
used the earlier, or the common sources, contradicts any 
idea of inspiration or even of authority attaching to their 
predecessors. It is even said (Wright) that a man copying 
‘rom a document could not produce such multitudinous 
variations in wording. The great objection to the Oral 
Theory is that it could not produce the extraordinarily close 
resemblances in language, such as the parentheses mentioned 
%bove. unless indeed the oral teaching were so firmly stereo- 
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typed and so exactly learnt by heart that it had become 
practically the same thing as a written Gospel. Hence the 
Oral Theory has fallen into disfavour, though there is cer- 
tainly this elenient of truth in it, that oral teaching went 
on for some time side by side with written Gospels, and 
provided independent traditit)n8 {e.g. that Jesus was bom 
in a cave, as JiLstin Martyr says), and indeed influenced 
the later Evangelists in their treatment of the earlier Gospels. 
It was only towards the end of the lives of the Apostles 
that our Gospels were written. 

(b) The Documentary Theory, in one form, now 
obsolete, supposed that the latest of the Synoptists 
knew and borrowed from the other two, and the middle 
Synoptist from the earliest. 

This theory, if tnie, would be a sufficient cause for the re- 
semblances; out in spite of Zahn’s argument to the contrary 
{Einleitung, ii. 490), it is extremely unlikely that Matthew 
knew Luke’s Gospel or rice versa. To mention only one 
instance, the Birth-narratives clearly argue the independ- 
ence of both, e.specially in the matter of the genealogies. 
Augustine’s theory that Mark followed, and was the 
abbreviator of, Matthew is now seen to be impossible, 
b<jth because of the graphic and autoptic nature of Mk., 
which precludes the idea of an abbreviator, and because 
in parallel passages Mk. is fuller than Mt., the latter having 
had to abbreviate in order to introduce additional matter. 

The form of this theory which may now be said to 
hol<i the field, i.s that the source of the common portions 
of the Synoptics is a Greek writttu narrative, called 
(for reasons stated in art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]) the 
‘Petrine tradition’ — the preaching of St. Peter reduited 
to the form of a Gospel. The favourite idea i.s that our 
Mk, is itsidf the document which the other Synoptists 
indei>endently used; but if this is not the case, at least 
our Mk. represents that document most closely. This 
theory w^ould at once account for the close resemblances. 

Here it may be as well to give at once a sufficient answer 
to the chief objection to all documentary theories (see 
above) . The objection transfers modern ideas with regard 
to literary Ixirrowirig to the 1st century. .As a matter of 
fact, we know that old writers did the very thing objected 
to; e.g. Genesis freely embodies older documents; the 
Duiache ic. a.i>. 120) probably incorporates an old Jewish 
tract on the ’ Way of Life and the Way of Death.’ and waa 
itself afterwards incorporated and freely treated in later 
documents such as the Apostolic Constitutions (c. a.d. 375), 
w’hich also ab-sorbed and altered the Didascalia’, and so 
the later 'Church Orders’ or manuals w^ere produced from 
the earlier. We have no right to make a priori theories 
as to in.spi ration . and to take it for gran ted that God inspired 
eople m the way that commends itself to us. And wo 
now’ that as a matter of fact written documents were in 
existence when St. Luke wrote (Lk 1')* It is not then un- 
jreasorwble to .suppose that Mk. or something very like it 
was before the hirst and Third Evangelists w'hen they 
wrote. A strong argument for the priority of Mk. will be 
seen if three parallel passages of the Synoptics be written 
out in Greek side by side, and the words and phrases in 
Mk. which are found in II Mt. or !I Lk. be underlined; it will 
be found almcxst alw’ays (hat nearly the w’hole of Mk. is 
repmduced in one or both of .he other Synoptics, though 
tnKen singly Mk. is usually the fullest in parallel passages. 
Mk. has very little which is peculiar to itself; its great 
value lying in another direction (see art. Mark [Gospki. 
ACC. to) for other arguments). The conclusion is that 
it, or another Gospel closely resembling it. is a common 
source of Mt. and Lk. Thi.s accounts for the resemblances 
of the Synoptists; their differences come from St. Matthew 
and St. Luke feeling perfectly free to alter their sources 
and narrate incidents differently as seemed best to them. 
They had other sources besides Mk. Here it may lx; desir- 
able to remark by w'ay of caution that in so far as they 
use a common .source, the Synoptists are not independent 
witnesses to the facts of the Gw^xls; in so far as they 
supplement that source, they give additional attestation 
to the facts, ^'et an event spoken ot by all three Synoptists 
in the same way is often treated as being more trustworthy 
than one spoken of by only one or by two. A real example 
of double atte.station. on the other hand, is the referenos 
in 1 Co 135* to the ‘faith that removes mountains,' as com- 
pared with Mt 17*0 21*». 

Another form of the Documentary Theory may be 
briefly mentioned, namely, that the common source was 
an Aramaic document, differently translated by tbs 
three Evangelista. This, It is thought, might account 
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for the differences; and much ingenuity has been 
expended on siiowing how an Aramaic word might, by 
different pointing (for points take the place of vowels in 
Aramaic), or by a slight error, produce the diffe rences in 
Greek which we find. But it is enough to say ttiat this 
theory could not possibly account for the close verbal 
resemblances or even for most of the differences. A 
Greek document must be the common source. 

(c) The non-Markan sources of Mi. and Lk . — We have 
now to consider those parts of Mt, and Lk. which are 
common to both, but are not found in Mk., and also 
those parts which are found only in Mt. or only in Lk. 
In the former the same phenomena of verbal resem- 
blances and differences occur; but, on the other hand, 
the common matter is, to a great extent, treated in 
quite a different order by Mt. and Lk. This peculiarity 
is thought by some to be due to the source used being 
oral, even though the ‘Petrine tradition,’ the common 
source of the three, was a document. But the same 
objections as Ixdore apply here {e.g. cf. Mt e**- ^Lk 
16‘» 1225, or Mt 2337-39 »Lk 1334^-. which are almost 
word for word the same). We must postulate a written 
Greek common source; and the diffen'uces of order are 
most easily accounted for by observing the characteristics 
of the Evangelists. St. Matthew aimed rather at narra- 
tive according to subject, grouping incidents and teach- 
ings together for this reason, while St. Luke rather pre- 
served chronological order (cf. the treatment of the 
Baptist’s imprisonment, as above). Thus in Mt. we have 
groups of sayings {e.g. the Sermon on the Mount) and 
groups of parables, not necessarily spoken at one time, 
but closely connected by subject. We may infer that 
6t, Luke treated the document common to him and St. 
Matthew in a stricter chronological order, because he 
treats Mk. in that way. He introduces a large part of 
Mk. in one place, keeping almost always to its order; 
then he interpolates a long section from some other 
auihoiii-y (Lk and then goes back and picks up 

Mk. nearly where he had left it. Probably, therefore, Lk. 
Is nearer in order to the non-Markan document than Mt, 

Of what nature was this document? Some, following 
a clue of Papias (see art. Matthew [Gospel acc. to]). 
call it the ‘ Logia,’ and treat it as a collection of teachings 
rather than as a connected history; it has been sug- 
gested that each teaching was introduced by ‘.Jesus 
said,’ and that the occasion of each wa.s not specified. 
This would account for differences of order. But it 
would involve a very unnecessary multiplication of 
documents, for considerations of verbal re.semblanceg 
show that in the narrative, as well as in the discourses, a 
common non-Markan document must underlie Mt. and 
Lk.; and, whatever meaning be ascribed to the word 
logia, it is quite improbable that Papias refers to a record 
of sayings only. While, then, it is probable that dis- 
courses formed the greater part of the non-Markan docu- 
ment, we may by comparing Mt. and Lk. conclude that it 
described at least some hi.storical .scenes. — The document 
must have included the preaching of the Baptist, the 
Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, the coming of John’s messengers 
to Jesus, the instructions to the disciples, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the controversy about Beelzebub, the denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees, and precepts about over-anxiety. 
U is very likely that it contained also an account of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, and many other things 
which are In Mk.; for in some of the passages common 
>io all three Synoptists, Mt. and Lk. agree together against 
Mk. This would be accounted for by their having, in 
these instances, followed the non-Markan document in 
preference to the ‘ Petrine tradition.’ 

In addition there must have been other sources, oral 
or documentary, of Mt. and Lk. separately, for in some 
passages they show complete independence. 

3. Relation of the Fourth Gospel tc the Sjrnoptics. — 
The differences which strike us at once when we compare 
In. with the Synoptics were obvious also to the Fathers. 


Clement of Alexandria accounts for the fact of the 
differences by a solution which he says he derived from 
‘the ancient elders,’ namely, that John, seeing that the 
external (lit. * bodily’) facts had already been sufficiently 
set forth in the other Gospels, composed, at the request 
of his disciples and with the inspiration of the Spirit, a 
‘spiritual’ Gospel (quoted by Eusebius, HE vi. 14). 
By this phrase Clement clearly means a Gospel which 
emphasizes the Godhead of our Lord. The human side 
of the Gospel story had already been adequately treated. 
Elsewhere Eusebius {HE lii. 24) gives an old tradition 
that John had the Synoptics before him, and that he 
supplemented them. In all essential particulars this 
solution may be treated as correct. The main differ- 
ences between John and the Synoptics are as follows: 

(tt) Geographical and Chronological . — The Synoptists 
lay the scene of the ministry almost entirely in Galilee 
and Peraea; St. John dwells on the ministry in Judeea. 
The. Synoptists hardly note the flight of time at all; 
from a cursory reading of their accounts the ministry 
might have been thought to have lasted only one year, 
as some early Fathers believed, thus interpreting ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord’ (Is 61*. Lk 4'®); though, if 
we carefully study the Synoptics, especially Lk., we do 
faintly trace three stages — in the wilderness of Galilee 
(a brief record), in Galilee (full description), and in 
Central Palestine as far as Jerusalem and on the other 
side of Jordan. During this last stage Jesus ‘S4^t his 
face’ to go to Jerusalem (Lk 95‘; cf. 2 K 12'7, Ezk 21*), 
But in Jn. time is marked by the mention of several 
Jewish feasts, notably the Passover, and we gather from 
Jn. that the ministry lasted either 2^ or 3^ years, 
according as we read in 5‘ ‘a feast ’ (which could hardly 
be a Passover) or ‘the feast’ (which perhaps was the 
Passover). These differences are what we should exT)ect 
when we consider that the Synoptic story is chiefly a 
Galilaean one, and Is not concerned with visits to Jerusa- 
lem and Judtea until the last one just before the Cruci- 
fixion, Yet from incidental notices in the Synoptics 
thems^dves we sliould have guessed that Jesus did pay 
visits to Jerusalem. Every religious Jew would do so, If 
P 0 vssil>le, at least for the PassovtT. If Jesus had not con- 
formed to this custom, hut liad paid the first visit of His 
ministry just before theCriicifixiori, we could not account 
for the .sudden enmity of the Jerusalem Jews to Him 
at that time, or for the exi.stence of disciples in Judsea, 
e.g., Judas Iscariot and his father Simon Iscariot (Jn 6’^ 
RV), probably natives of Kerioth in Judfea; Joseph of 
Arimathiea, ‘a city of the Jews’ (Lk 235i): the house- 
hold at Bethany; and Simon the leper (Mk 14»). The 
owner of the a.ss and colt at Bethphage, and the owner 
of the room where the Last Supper was eaten, evidently 
knew Jesus when the disciples came with the messages, 
,4nd B the Apostles had just arrived in Jerusalem for 
the first time only a few weeks before. It would be unlikely 
that they would make their headquarters there Im- 
mediately after the Ascension. Thus the account in Jn. 
of a Judafan ministry is indirectly confirmed by the 
Synoptics (cf. also Mt 23»7 ‘how often'). 

(b) Proclamaiion of Jesus’ Messiahship . — In the 
Synoptics, especlully in Mk., this is a very gradual proc- 
ess. The evil spirits who announce it inopportunely 
are silenced (Mk I** ). Even after Peter’s confession at 
Ctesarea Philippi at the end of the Gallleean ministry, 
the di.sciples are charged to tell no man (Mk 8*®). But in 
Jn.. the Baptist begins by calling Jesus ‘the Lamb of God’ 
and ‘the Son of God’ (!»»• «); Andrew. Philip, and 
Nathanael at once recognize him as Messiah (D‘- “ 

Can both accounts be true? Now. as we have seen, u 
Jud®an mini.stry must have been carried on slmuUane- 
ously with a GaUl»an one; lhe.He would be kept abso- 
lutely separate by the hostile district of Samaria which 
lay bt^tween them (Jn 4®). Probably two methods were 
U8<."d for two quite different peoples. The rural popula- 
tion of Galilee had to be taught by very slow degrees; 
but Jerusalem was the home of rellgtous controversy, atui 
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Ha Inhabitants were acute reasoners. With them the 
question who Jesus was could not be postponed; this is 
shown by the way in which the Pharisees questioned 
the Baptist. To them, therefore, the Messiahship was 
proclaimed earlier. It is true that there would be a 
difficulty if the Twelve first learned about the Mes.siahship 
of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi. But this does not appear 
from the Synoptics. The Apostles had no doubt heard 
the questions asked in Judiea, and did know our Lord’s 
claim to be Christ; but they did not fully realize all 
that it meant till the incident of Peter’s confession. 

(c) The claims of our Lord are said to be isreater in Jn. 
than in the Synoptics (e.g. Jn. lO^o), and it is suggested 
that they are an exaggeration due to a later age. 
Certainly Jn. is a ‘theological’ Gospel. But in reality 
the claims of our Ix)rd are as great in the Synoptics, 
though they may not be so explicitly mentioned. The 
claim of Jesus to be Lord of the Sabbath (Mk 2*»), to 
re-state the Law (Mt *** RV, etc.), to be about to 
jorne in glory (Mk 8“ 14”), to be the Judge of the 
world (Mt etc.), the invitation ‘Come unto me’ 
(Mt IP*® ), the as.s("rtion of the atoning efficacy of 
His death (Mk HH* 14*^) — cannot be surpassed (see 
Also Makk IGohpel ACC. To), § 3). The self-a.ssertion of 
the great Example of humility is equally great in all . 
the Gospels, and is the great stumbling-block of all the 
thoughtful upholders of a purely humanitarian Christ. 

id) Other differences, which can here be only alluded 
to, are the emphasis in Jn. on the work of the Spirit, the 
Comforter; the absence in Jn. of set parables, allegories 
taking their place; and the character of the miracles, 
there being no casting out of devils in Jn., and, on the 
other hand, the miracle at Cana being unlike anything 
In the .Synoptics. The only miracle common to the four 
(Jospels is the feeding of the five thousand, which in Jn. 
is mentioned probably only to introduce the discourse 
at Capernaum, of which it forms the text (Jn 6). All 
lhe.se phenomena may Iw accounted for on Clement’s 
hypothesis. The Fourth Evangelist had the Synoptics 
before him. and supi)lemented them from hi.sown knowl- 
edge. And it may be remarked that, had Jn. been a 
late work written after the death of all the Apostles, 
the author would never have ventured to introduce so 
many differences from Gospels already long in circula- 
tion; w'hereas one who had l>een an eye-witness, writing 
at the end of his life, might well be in such a position of 
authority (i>erhaps the la.st survivor of the Apostolic 
company, whoever he w'as) that he could .supplement 
from his own kno\vledg(» the accounts already in use. 

The supplementary character of Jn, is seen also from 
Its omission of matters to which the writer nevertheless 
allufies, assuming that his readers know them; e.g., 
Je.su.<s’ baptism (without the knowledge of which Jn 1« 
would be unintelligibh*), the commis.sion to baptize 
(cf. the Nlcodemus narrative, Jn 3), tlie Eucharist (cf. 
Jn ft, which it is liardly pos.sible to explain witho\it any 
reference to Je.sus’ words at the Last Supper, for wliich 
it is a preparation, taking away their apparent abrupt- 
ness), the Transfiguration (cf. 1><), the Birth of our Lord 
(it is assumed that the amswer to the objection that 
(Christ could not come from Nazareth is well known, 
7 u the Ascension (cf. 6®* 2()‘‘), etc. So also it 
is often recorded in Jn. that Jesus left questions un- 
answered, and the Evangelist gives no explanation, 
assuming that the answer is well know'n (3< 4“- w 6®* 
7»). 

There are some well-knowm apparent differences in 
details between Jn. and the Synoptu^s. They seem to differ 
<*8 to whether the death of our Lord or the l>a«t Supper 
synchronized with the sacrificing ot the Paschal iambs, and 
as to the hour of the Crueifi.xion (cf. Mk 15^ with Jn 19’^). 
Various solutionsof t heae discrepancieshavebeensuggostea; 
but there is one solution wl»i(di is impossible, — namely, that 
Jn. is a 2nd cent, ‘pseudepigraphio’ work. For if so. the 
first care that the writer would have would be to remove 
any obvious differences between his work and that of his 
predeoessora. It clearly professes to be by an eye-witness 
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(Jn 19*®). Either, then, Jn. was the work of one who 
wrote so early that he had never seen the Svnoptic record, 
— but this Id contradicted by the internal evidence just 
detailed, — or else it was written by one who occupied such 
a prominent position that he could give his own experiences 
without stopping to explain an apparent contradiction of 
former Gospels. In fact the differences, puzzling thou^ 
they are to us. are an indication of the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

4. Are the Gospels contemporary records?— We have 
hitherto considered them from internal evidence. We 
may. in conclusion, briefly combine the latter with the 
external attestation, In order to fix their date, referring, 
however, for details to the separate headings. It is 
generally agreed that the Fourth Gospel is the latest. 
Internal evidence shows that its author was an eye- 
witness, a Palestinian Jew of the Isl cent., whose in- 
terests were entirely of that age, and who was not 
concerned w'ilh the controversies and interests of that 
which followed It. If so, we cannot place it later than 
A.i). 100, and therefore the Synoptics must be earlier. 
Irenseus (c. a.d. 180) had already formulated the necessity 
of there being four, and only four, canonical Gospels; 
and he knew of no doubt existing on the subject. It is 
incredible that he could have spoken thus if Jn. had been 
written in the middle of the 2nd century. Tatian (c. a.d. 
160) made, a.s we know from recent discoveries, a 
Harmony of our four Gospids (the Diatessaron), and 
this began with the Prologue of Jn. Justin Martyr 
(c. A.D. 150) is now generally allowed to have known Jn., 
though some hold that he did rot put it on a level with 
the Synoptics. Again, it is hard to deny that 1 Jn. and 
the Fourth Gospel were written by the same author, and 
1 Jn. is quoted by Papias (c. 140 or earlier), as we learn 
from Eusebius illK iii. 39), and by Polycarp (Phil. 7, 
written c. a.d. 111). If so, tiiey must have known the 
Fourth Gosi-iel. Other allusions in early 2nd cent, 
writers to the Fourth Gospel and 1 Jn. are at least highly 
probable. Then tlie external evidence, like the interned, 
would lead us to dale the Fourth Gospel not later than 
A.D. 100, This Gospel seems to give the results of long 
reflexion on, and experience of the effect of, the teaching 
of our Lord, written down in old age by one who had 
seen wliat he narrates. The Synoptics, to wliich Jn. is 
supplementary, must then be of earlier date; and this 
is the conclusion to which they themselves point. The 
Third Gosi;k,*1, bring written by a travelling companion of 
St. Paul (see art. Luke [Gospel acc. to]), can hardly 
have been written after a.d. 80; and the Second, 
whether it be exactly the Gospel which St. Luke used, 
or the same edited by St. Mark the ‘interpreter’ of 
St. Peter (see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]), must be either 
somewiiat earlier than Lk. (as is probable), or at least, 
even if it be an edited form, very little later. Its 
•autoptic’ character, giving evidence of depending on 
an eye-witness, mak<*s a later date difficult to conceive. 
Similar arguments apply to Mt. (see art. Matthew 
[Gospel acc. to]). Thus, then, while there is room for 
diffiTence of opinion as to the names and personalltica 
of the writers of tlie Gospels (for, like the historical books 
of OT, they are anonymous), critical studies lead us mor« 
and more to find In them trustworthy records wbosa 
writers had first-hand authority for what they state. 

It may be well here to state a difficultv that arises in 
reviewing the 2n(I cent, attcistation to our Gospels. In the 
first place, the (Christian literature of the period a.d. 1(X>-175 
is extremely seantjy, so that we should not a ppori expect 
that every Apostolic writing would he quoted in its extant 
remains. And, further, the fashion of quotation changed 
as the 2nd cent, went on. Towards the end of the century, 
we find dire<d quotations by name. But earlier this was 
not so. In Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin, and other early 
2nd cent, writers, we find many Quotations and references, 
but without names given: so tnat doubt is sometimes 
raised whether they are inaebtiKl to our canonical Gospels 
or to some other source, oral or written, for our Lord’s 
words. It is clear that our canonical Gospels were not 
the only sources of information that th€»se writers had; or^ 
tradition had not yet died out, and they may have usM 
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Othttr written records. To take an example, it is obvious 
that Justin knew the Sermon on the Mount; but when 
we examine his quotations from it we cannot certain if 
he is citingMt. orLk.orboth, or(po8sibIy)an early Harmony 
ofthetwo. It may be pointed out that if, as is quite possible, 
the quotations point to the existence of Harmonies l>efore 
Tatian’s, that fact in reality pushes back the external 
evidence still earlier. Many, or most, of the differences 
of quotation, however, may probably be accounted for by 
the difficulty of citing memonter. When to quote accurately 
mc»nt to undo a roll without stops or paragranlis, early 
writers may be pardoned for trusting too much to their 
memories. And it is noteworthy that as a rule the longer 
the quotation in these early writers, the more they conform 
to our canonical Gospels, for in long passages they could 
not trast their memorie.s. The same peculiarity is observed 
in their quotations from the LXX. 

Bearing these things in mind, we may, without 
going beyond Tatian, conclude with the highest degree 
of probability, from evidence which has undergone the 
closest scrutiny; (a) that our Mt. was known to. or was 
incorporated in a Harmony known to, Justin and the 
writer of the Didache (c. a.d. 120) and ‘Barnabas’; 
and similarly (6) that our Mk. was known to Papias, 
Justin, Polycarp, and (perhaps) pseudo-Clement (‘ 2Clem. 
ad Cor.'), Hennas, and the authorof the Gospel of pseudo- 
Peter and the (Hementine Homilies, and Heracleon and 
Valentinus; (c) that our Lk. was known to Ju.stin (very 
obviously), the Didache writer, Marcion (who basf^d his 
Gospel on it), Celsus, Heracleon, and the author of the 
Clementine Homilies; and (d) that our Jn. was known 
to Justin, Papias, and Polycarp. A. J. Maclean. 

GOSPELS, APOCRYPHAL. — According to Lk. 1> \ 
there were a number of accounts of the life and teachings 
of Jesus in circulation among the Christians of the 1st 
century. Among these were not only the source.s of our 
canonical Gospels, but also a number of other writings 
purporting to come from various companions of .Jesus 
and to record His life and words. In process of time 
these were lost, or but partially preserved. The Gospels 
were supplemented by others, until there resulteil a 
literature that stands related to the NT Canon much as 
the OT Apocrypha stand related to the OT Canon. A.s 
a whole, however, it never attained the importance of 
the OT Apocrypha. Individual Gosjiels .seem to have 
been used as authoritative, but none of them was 
ever accepted generally. 

I. The Okioin of the Apocryphal Gospels. — So 
voluminous is this literature, so local was the circulation 
of most of it, and so obscure are the circumstances 
attending its appearance, that it is impossible to make 
any general statement as to its origin. Few apocryphal 
Gospels reach us entire, and many are known to us 
only as names in the Church Fathers. It would st-em, 
however, as if the literature as we know it might have 
originat(*d: (o) From the common Evangelic tradition 
pre.served in its best form in our Synoptic Gospels (e.g. 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, Gospel of the 
F>gyptians). (h) From the homiletic tendency which has 
always given rl.se to stories like the Haggadah of Juda- 
ism. The Gospels of this sort undertake to complete the 
account of Jesus’ life by supplying fictitious incidents, 
often by way of accounting for sayings in the canonical 
Gosiiels. At this point the legend-making procc-sses 
were given free scope {e.g. Gospel of Nicodemus, Prot- 
evangeliiim of James, (iOvSpel according to Thomas, 
Arabic Gospel of Infancy, Arabic Gospel of Joseph, 
Passing of Mary), (c) From the need of Gospel narra- 
tives to support various heresies, particularly Gnostic 
and ascetic (e.g. Gospels according to Peter, Philip, 
pseudo-Matthew, the Twelve Apostles, Basilides). 

In this collection may be included further a number of 
other Gospels about which we know little or nothing, 
bfdng in ignorance even as to whether they were merely 
mutilated editions of canonical Gospels or those belong- 
ing to the third class. The present article will consider 
only the more important and best known of these 
apooryphal Gospels. 


II. Characteristics of these Gospels. — Even the 
most superficial reader of these* Gospels recognizes their 
inferiority to the canonical, not merely in point of 
literary style, but also in general soberness of view. In 
practically all of them are to be found illustrations of 
the legend-making process which early overtook the 
Christian Church. They abound in accounts of alleged 
miracles, the purpose of which is often trivial, and 
sometimes even malicious. With the exception of a 
few sayings, mostly from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the teacliing they contain is obviously a 
working up of that of the canonical Gospels, or clearly 
imagined. In the entire literature there are few sayings 
attributed to Jesus that are at the same time authentic 
and extra-canonical (see Unwritten Sayings). These 
Gospels po.s.sess value for the Church historian in that 
they represtmt tendencies at work In the Church of the 
first four or five centuries. From the i)oirit of view of 
criticl.sm, however, they are of small importance beyond 
heightening our estimation of the soberness and sim- 
plicity of the canonical narratives. 

These Gospels, when employing canonical material, 
usually modify it in the interest of some peculiar 
doctrinal view. This is particularly true of that class 
of Gosp(‘ls written for the purpo.se of suijporting some of 
the earliei luTesies, So fantastical are some of them, 
that it is almost incredible that they shoiikl ev(T hove 
been reireived as authoritativt*. Particularly is this 
true of tho.se that deal with the early life of Mary and 
of the infant Cliri.st. In some cases it is not impos- 
sible that curr(>nt pagan legends and folk-storh s were 
attached to Mary and .Jesus. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, many of tlu-se stories, particularly thos(? 
of the birth, girlhood, and death of Mary, have found 
their way into the literature ami even the doctrine of the 
Kornan Cluirch. Of late there has been some attempt 
by the Curia to check the use of these works, and in 
lKft4 Leo xin. declared the Ih-otevang(*lium of James 
and other works dealing with the Nativity of Jesus 
to be ‘impure sourct*s of tradition.’ 

III. The Most Important (jospelh, — 1. The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.— (1) Tlie earlie.st Patristic 
statements regarding our NT literature coutain refer- 
ences to events in tlie life of Jesus which an* not to be 
found in our canonical Go.speLs. Eusebius declares that 
out* of thes<* stories came from the Gosix l according to 
the Hebrews. Clement of Alexandria and Orlgen, 
particularly the latter, apy)arently knew such a (Jospel 
well. Origen quotes It at least three lim«*s, and Clement 
twice. Fusebiu.s (HE iii. 2o) mentions the Gospel as 
belonging to that clas.s which, like the Shephtrd of 
Hfrmas and the Didache, were accepted in some portions 
of the Empire and rejected In others. Jerome obtained 
from the Syrian Chrl.stians a copy of this Gospel, which 
was written in Aramaic, and was used among the w'Cts 
of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, by wliich two cla.sses 
be probably meant the Palestinian Christians of thr 
non-Pauline churches. Jerome either translated this 
hook from Heb. or Aram, into both Greek and Latin, 
or revised and translated a current Greek version. 

(2) The authorship of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews is in cornjdete obscurity. It appears that in 
the 4th cent, some held it to be the work of the Afiostle 
Matthew. Jerome, however, evidently km*w that this 
was not the cast*, for it was not circulating In the West, 
and he found it necessary to translate it into Greek. 
Epiphanius, Jerome’s contemporary, (hscrilxs it as 
beginning witli an a<;count of John the Baptist, and 
commencing without any genealogy or sections d(*aling 
with the Infancy of Christ. This would make it like our 
Gospel according to Mark, with which, however, it 
cannot be identified if it is to Ik* judged by such 
extracts as have come down to us. 

(3) The time of composition of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews is evidently very early. It may even 
have been one form of the original Gospel of Jesu* 
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•o-ordinate with the Logia of Mattiiew and the earliest 
lection of the Book of Luke. Caution, however, Is 
fceeded in taking this position, as the quotations which 
bave been preserved from it differ markedly from 
those of any of the sources of our canonical Gospels 
which can be gained by criticism. At all events, the 
Gospel is to be distinguished from the Hebrew original 
•f the canonical Gospel of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias (Euseb. HE Hi. 39. 16, vi. 25. 4; Irenaeus, i. 1). 
On the whole, the safest conclu.sion is probably that the 
Gospel was well known in the eastern part of the Homan 
Empire in the latter half of the 2nd cent., and that in 
general It was composed of material similar to that of 
the canonical Gospels, but contained also sayings of 
Jesus which our canonical Gospels have not preserved 
for us. 


The most important quotations from the Gospel are 
as follows: — 

*If thy brother sin in word and give thee satisfaction, 
receive him seven times in the day. Simon, Hi.s disciple, 
said to Him, "Seven times in the day?" The Lord an- 
swered and said to him, “Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy 
timm seven; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spiritj there was found sinful 
■pecch"’ (Jerome, adv. Pelaq. ih. 2). 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which was recently translated by me into Greek and Latin, 
which Origen, too, often uses, relates after the resurrection 
of the Saviour: “But when the Lord had given the linen 
cloth to the priest's servant, He went to James and appeared 
to him. For James had taken an oath that he would not 
eat broad from that hour in which he had drunk the cup 
of the Lord, until he should see Him rising from that 
sleep."’ 

‘And amin, a little farther on: "Bring me, saith the 
Lord, a table and bread." And there follows immediately; 
"He took the bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave to 
James the Just, and said to him, Mv brother, eat thy bread, 
inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep’” (Jerome, de V'tr. I this . ii.). 

' In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is the 
following story: "Behold, the Lord’s mother and His 
brethren were saying to Him, John the Baptist baptizes 
unto the remissioti of sins; let us go and be baptized V>y 
him. But He said unto them, Wliat sin have I done, that 
1 should go and be baptized by him? unless perchance this 
very thing which 1 have said is an ignorance”’ (Jerome, 
adv. Pelag. iii. 2). 

'In the Gospel which the Nazarenes are accustomed to 
read, that according to the Hebrews, there is put among 
the greatest crimes, ho who shall have grieved the spirit 
of his brother' (Jerome, in Ezech. 18^). 

‘ In the Hebrew' Gospel, too, we read of the Lord saying to 
the disciples, " And never," said He, " rejoice, except w'ben 
you have looked upon your brother in love"’ (Jerome, in 
Ep/uw. 6»* ). 

‘For those words have the same meaning with those 
others. “He that seeketh shall not stop until he find, and 
when ne hath found he shall wonder, and when he hath 
wondered he shall reign, and when he hath reigned he shall 
rest’” (Clem, of Alex. Strom, ii. 9. 45). 

‘And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour Himself saith; "Just now my 
mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs and 
carried me off to the great mountain Tabor"’ (Origen, in 
Joan. vol. ii. 6). 

‘It is written in a certain Gospel, the so-called Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not 
08 havir^ any authority but to shed light oh the matter in 
hand: "The other,” it says, “of the rich men said unto Him, 
Master, by doing what good thing shall I have life? Ho 
said to him, Man, do the Law and the Prophets. He an- 
swered unto him, I have. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, follow Me. 
But the rich man began to scratch hi.s head, and it pleased 
him not. And the Lord said unto him. How sayest thou, 1 
have done the Law and the Prophets, since it is W'ritten 
in the Law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour ns thyself; and 
behold many brethren of thine, sons of Abraham, are clad in 
filth, dying of hunger, and thy house is full of good things, 
and nothing at all goes out from it to them. And He turned 
and said to Simon His disciple, who was sitting bv Him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingaom of heaven’” (Origen, in Mai. 


‘The Gospel which has come down to us in Hebrew 
characters gave the threat as made not against him who hid 
(his talent), but against him who lived riotously; for (the 
parable) told of three servants, one who devoured his lord’s 
substance with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained 
profit many fold, and one who hid his talent* and how in the 
issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, and one shut 
up in prison’ (Euseb. Theopk. xxii.). 

2. The Gospel of the Egyptians. — This Gospc'l is 
mentioned in the ia.sl quarter of the 2nd cent, by Clement 
of Alexandria, by whom it was regarded as apparently 
of some historical worth, but not of the same grade as 
our four Gospt'ls. (3rig<'n in his Commentary on Luke 
mentions it among tho.se to whicli the Evangelist re- 
ferred, but does not regard it as inspired. Hippolytus 
says that It wa.s used by an otherwise unknown Gnostic 
sect known as Naa.ssenes. It was also apparently 
known to the writer of 2 Clement (ch. xii.). 

The origin of the Gospel is altogether a matter of 
conjecture. Its naim^ w'oiild seem to indicate that it 
circulated in Egypt, possibly among the Egyptian as 
distinguished from the Hebrew' (Christians. The prob- 
ability that it repre.sents the original Evangelic 
tradition is not as strong as in the case of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrew's. At least by the end of the 
2nd cent, it was regarded as possessed of heretical 
tendencies, particularly tho.se, of the Encratite^s, who 
w'ere oppose‘d to marriage. It is not impossible, 
how'ever, that the Gospel of the Egyptians contained 
the original tradition, but In form sufficiently variant 
to admit of manii)ululion by groups of heretics. 

The most important sayings of Je.sus which have 
come down from this Gospel are from the conversation 
of Jesus w'itli Salome, given by Clement of Alexandria. 


‘ When Salome asked how long death should have power, 
(he Lord (not meaning that life Is evil and the creation 
bad) said,” As long as you women bear" ’{Strom, iii. 64.6). 

‘And those who opposed the creation of God through 
.shameful abstinence allege also those words spfjken to Salome 
whereof W’e made mention above. And they are contained, 
I think, in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. For 
they said that the Saviour Him.self said,“ I came to destroy 
the works of the female," — the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption’ (Strom, iii. 9. 63). 

‘ And why do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the Gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of the words 
spoken to Salome? For w’hen she said, “Therefore have I 
done well in that I have not brought forth," as if it were 
not fitting to accept motherhood, tlie Lord replies, saying, 
“Eat every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not" ’ (lb.). 

‘Therefore Cassian says: “When Salome inquired when 
those things should be concerning which she asked, the Lord 
said, When ye trample on the garment of shame, and when 
the two shall be one, and the male with the female, neither 
male nor female"' (Strom, iii. 13. 92). 


3. The Gospel according to Peter. — This Gospel is 
mentioned by Eu.scbius (HE vi. 12) us having been 
rejected by 8erapion, bishop of Antioch, in the last 
decade of the 2iid ctuilury. He found it in circulation 
among the Syrian (Christians, and at finst did not op- 
pose. it, but after having stu(lit*d it further, condemned 
it as Docetic. Origen in his Commentary on Matthew 
(Book X. 17. and occasionally elsewhere) mentions it, 
or at iea.st shows an acquaintance with it. Eusebius 
(HE iii. 3, 25} rejects it as heretical, as does Jerome (d« 
Vir. Ulus. i.). 


In 1886 a fragment of this (lospel was discovered by M. 
Bouriant, and published W'ith a transl, in 1892. It relates 
in some detail the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 
It is particularly interesting as indicating how canonical 
material could be elaljorated and change^ in the interests 
of the Docetic heresy. Thus the w'ords of Jesus on th4 
cros-s, ‘ My God, my (lod, why hast thou forsaken me?* 
are made to read, ‘ My power, my power, thou hast forsaken 
me.’ At the time of the resurrection the soldiers are said 
to have seen how ‘three men came forth from the tomb, 
and two of them supported one, and the cross followed 
them; and of the two the head reached unto the heavens, 
but the head of him that was led by them overpassed the 
heavens; and they heard a voice from the heavens saying. 
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** Thou hast preached unto them that sleep And a response 
was heard from the cross. ‘'Yea.’*' 

4. The Gospel of Kicodemus. — This Gospel embodies 
the so-caUed Acts of Pilate, an alleged official report of 
the procurator to Tiberius concerning Jesus. Tertullian 
(Apoi, V. 2) was apparently acquainted with such a 
report, and some similar document was known to 
Eusebius {HE ii. 2) and to Epiphanius (Hot. i. 1); 
but the Acts of Pilate known to Eusebius was probably 
still another and heathen writing. Tischendorf held 
that the Acts of Pilate was known to Justin; but that is 
doubtful. 

Our present Gospel of Nicodemus, embodying this al- 
feged report of Pilate, was not itself written until the 
5th cent., and therefore is of small historical importance 
except as it may bd regarded as embodying older (but 
untrustworthy) material. As it now starid.s it gives 
an elaborate account «f the trial of Jesus, His descent 
to Hades, resurrection, and ascension. Altogether it 
contains twenty-seven chapters, each one of which is 
marked by the general tendency to elaborate the Gospel 
accounts for homiletic purposes. Beyond it.s exposition 
of Jesus’ descent into Hades it contains little of 
doctrinal importance. It is not improbable, however, 
that chs. 17-27, which narrate this alleged event, are 
later than chs, 1-16. The Gospel may none the less fairly 
be said to represent the belief in this vi.sit of Jesus to 
departed spirits which marked the early and mediaival 
Church. It is also in harmony with the ante-Anselmic 
doctrine of the Atonement, in accordance with which 
Jesus gave Himself a ransom to Satan. 

The first sixteen chapters abound in anecdotes con- 
cerning Jesus and His trial, in which the question of 
the legitimacy of Jesus’ birth is established by twelve 
witnesses of the marriage of Mary and Joseph. It relates 
also that at the trial of Jesus a number of p(*rsons. 
Including Nicodemus and Veronica, appeared to testify 
in His behalf. The accounts of the crucifixion are 
clearly based upon Lk 23. The story of the burial is 
further elaborated by the introduction of a number of 
Biblical characters, who undertake to prove the genuine- 
ness of the resurrection. 

Although the Gospel of Nicodemus was of a nature to 
acquire great popularity, and has had a profound in- 
fluence upon the various po<Hical and homiletic presenta- 
tions of the events supposed to have taken place between 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, and although the 
Acts of Pilate has been treated more seriously tlian the 
evidence in its favour warrants, the Gospel is obviously 
of the class of Jewish Haggadah or legend. It is thus 
one form of the literature dealing with martyrs, and 
apparently never was used as posses.sing serious his- 
torical or doctrinal authority until the 13th century. 

5. The Protevangelium of James. — This book in its 
present form was used by Epiphanius in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., if not by others of the Church Fathers. 
It is not improbable that it was referred to by Origen 
under the name of the Book of James. As Clement of 
Alexandria and Justin Martyr both referred to incidents 
connected with the birth of Jesus which are relat€id in 
the Protevangelium, it is not impossible that the writing 
circulated in the middle of the 2nd century. 

The Protevangelium purports to be an account of 
the birth of Mary and of her early life in the Temple, 
whither she was brought by her parents when she was 
three years of age, and where at twelve years of age 
■he was married to Joseph, then an old man with 
children. It include.s also an account of the Annuncia- 
tion and the visit of Mary to Elisabeth, of the trial by 
ordeal of Joseph and Mary on the charge of having been 
secretly married, of the birth of Jesus in a cave, and 
accompanying miracles of the most extravagant sort. 
The writing closes with an account of the martyrdom of 
Zacharias and the death of Herod. 

It is probable that the chapters dealing with the 
birth of Jesus are of independent origin from the others. 


although it is not improbable that even the remainder 
of the Protevangelium is a composite work, probably 
of the Jewish Christians, which has been edited in the 
interests of Gnosticism. The original cannot well be 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent., while the 
Gnostic revision was probably a century iater. 

From the critical point of view the Protevangelium /s 
important as testifying to insistence in the middle of the 
2nd cent, upon the miraculous birth of Jesus. It is also 
of interest as lying behind tlie two Latin Gospels of 
p.seudo-Afa«/icic and the Nativity of Jesus-, although 
it may be fairly questioned whether these two later 
Gospels are derived directly from the Protevangelium 
or from its source. 

6. The Gospel according to Thomas.— Hippolytus 
quotes from a Gospel according to Thomas which w'as 
being used by the Naassenes. The Gospel was also 
known to Origen and to Eu.sebius, who classes it with the 
heretical writings. It was subsequently held in high 
regard by the ManicliEeaiis. It exists to-day in Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac versions, which, however, do not 
altogether agree, and ail of which ere apparently ab- 
breviated recensions of the original Gosind. 

The Gospel of Thomas is an account of the childhood 
of Jesus, and consists largely of stories of His miraculous 
power and knowledge, the most intere-sting of the latter 
being the account of Jesus’ visit to school, and of the 
former, the well-known story of His causing tw^elve 
sparrows of clay to fly. 

Tile book is undoubtedly of Gnostic origin, and its 
chief motiv'e seems to be to show that Jesus was 
pos.sessed of Divine power before His baptism. The 
original Gosini of Thomas, the nature of which is, how- 
ever, very much in dispute, may have been in existence 
in the middle of the 2nd century. Its present form is 
later than the 6th century. 

7. The Arabic Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus.— The 
Arabic Gospel is a translation of a Syriac compilation 
of stories concerning the? child Jesus. Its earliei 
sections are apparently derived from the Protevan 
geliurn, and its later from the Gospel of Thomas. 

This Gospel supplies still further stories concerning 
the infancy of Jesus, and begins by declaring that Jesus, 
as He was lying in His cradle, said to Mary, ' I am Jesus, 
the Son of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought 
forth.’ The miracles which it narratc^s are probably 
the most fantastic of all in the Gospels of the infancy of 
Jesus. From the fact that it use.** other apocryphal 
Gospels, it can hardly hav^e been written prior to the 
7th or 8th century. 

8. The Gospel of Philip. — The only clear allusion to 
the existence of such a book is a reference in Pistis Sophia. 
From this it might be inferred that from the 3rd cent, 
such a Gospel circulated among the Gnostics in Egypt. 
It is of even less historical value than the Protevan- 
gelium. 

9 . The Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter.- This 
Gospel undertakes to explain the non-appearance of 
Joseph in the account of the canonical Gospels. It 
describes in detail Joseph's death and burial, as well 
as the lamentation and eulogy spoken over him by 
Jesus. It is •t some points parallel with the Prot- 
evangelium, but carries the miraculous element of the 
birth a step farther, in that it makes Jesus say of Mary, 

' I chose her of my owm will, with the concurrence of my 
Father and the counsel of the Holy Spirit.’ Such ■ 
formulary points to the 4th cent, as the time of com- 
position, but it could hardly have been written later 
tlian the 5th cent., as Jesus is said to have promised 
Mary the same sort of death as other mortals suffer. 
The work is probably a re-working of Jewish-Christian 
material, and is not strongly marked by Gnostic 
qualities. 

10. The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles.— This Gospel 
is identified by Jerome with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Tills, however, is probably a mistake on his 
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part. The Gospel comes down to us only in quotations 
In Epiphanius (H®r. xxx. 13-16, 22). To judge from 
these quotations, it was a re-writing of the canonical 
Gospels in the interest of some sect of Christians opi>ose(i 
to sacrifice. Jesus is represented as saying, ‘ I come to 
put an end to sacrifices, and unless ye c<?ase from .sacri- 
ficing, anger will not cease from you.’ The same motive 
appears in its re-writing of Lk 22**, where the saying of 
Jesus is turned into a question requiring a negative 
answer. If these fragments given by Epiphanius are 
from a Gospel also mentioned by Origen, it is probable 
that it dates from the early part of the 3rd century. 

11. The Passing of Mary. — This Gospel has ex)me to us 
in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions. 
It contains a highly imaginative account of the death 
of Mary, to whose deathbed the Holy Spirit miracu- 
lously brings various Apostles from different parts of 
the world, as well as some of tliern from their tombs. 
The account abounds in miracles of the most irrational 
sort, and it finally culminates in the removal of Mary’s 
‘spotless and precious body’ to Paradise. 

The work is evidently based on various apocryphal 
writings, including the Protevangelium, and could not 
well have come into existence before the rise of the 
worship of the Virgin in the latter part of the 4th century. 
It has had a large influence on Roman Catholic thought 
and art. 

12. In addition to these Gospels there is a considerable 
number known to us practically only by name: — 


(tt) TheOoavel acanding to Matthias (or pseudo- Matthew). 
— Mentioned oy Origen aa a heretical writing, and possibly 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria, who speaEs of the * tradi- 
tions of Matthias.’ If these are the same as the ‘Gospel 
according to Matthias.’ we could conclude that it was known 
in the latter part of the 2nd cent., and was, on the whole, 
of a Gnostic cast. 

ib) The Gospel according to Basilidea. — Hasilidcs was a 
Gnostic who lived alxnit the middle of the 2nd cent., and is 
said by Origen to have had the audacity to write a Gospel. 
The Gospel is mentioned by Ambrose and Jerome, probably 
on the authority of Origen. Little is known of the writing, 
and it is possible that Origen mistook the commentary of 
Basilides on ‘the Gosj^l’ for a OoMfiel. It is, however, not 
in the least improbable that Basilides, as the founder of a 
school, re-worked the canonical (jos pels, something after the 
fashion of Tatiau, into a continuous narrative containing say- 
ings of the canonical Gospels favourable to Gno.slic tenets. 

(c) The Gospel of Andrew. — Possibly referred to by 
Augustine, and probably of Gnostic origin. 

(d) The Gospel of Avelles. — Probably a re-writing of some 
canonical Gospel. According to Epiphanius, the work 
contained the saying of Jesus, *Be approved money- 
change ra,’ 

ie) The Gospel of Barnabas. — Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree. A mediojval (or Renaissance) work of same title has 
lately been publisheci (see Exp. T. xtx. (19081, p. 263 ff.). 

(f) Tf^e Gospel of Bartholomew. — Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree and in Jerome, but otherwise unknown. 

(a) The Gospel of Cerinthus . — Mentioned by Eniphanius. 

(n) The GospH of Eve.-;- Also mentioned by Epiphanius 
aain use among the Borborites.anOphitesectof theGnostica. 

(t) The Gospel of Judas Iscariot, used by a sect of the 
Gnostics — the ('ainites. 

0 ) The Gospel of Thaddceus. — Mentioned in the Gelasian 
Decree, but otherwise unknown. 

(k) The Gospel of Valentinus.—Vsed among the followers 
of that arch-heretic, and mentioned b>’ Tertullian. 

H) The Fayyum Gospel Fragment. — It contains the words 
of Carist to Peter at the l^ast Supper, but in a different form 
from that of the canonical Oosj^ls. 

(m) The Ijogia, found by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, contains a few swings, some like and some unlike 
the canonical Gospels. Possibly derived from the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. 

(n) Tae Descent of M ary .—^uotetd by Epiphanius, and of 
the nature of a Gnostic anti-Jewish romance. 

(o) 7’Ake Gospel of Zacharias. — Subsequently incorporated 
into the Protevangelium. 

Other Gospels were doubtless in exisi-enoe between the 
2nd and 6th centuries, as it seems to have been customary 
for all the heretical sects, particularly Gnostics, to write 
Gospels as a support for their peculiar views. The oldest 
smd most interesting of these was — 


(p) The so-called Gospel of Marcion, which, although 
lost, we know as a probable re-working of Luke by the 
ornis-sion of the Infancy section and other material that in 
any way favoured the Jewish-Christian conceptions which 
Marcion opposed. This Gospel can be largely reconstructed 
from quotations givjn by Tertullian and others. The 
importance of the Gospel of Marcion as thus reconstructed 
is considerable for the criticism of our Third Gospel. 

Shailer Mathews. 

GOTHOLIAS (1 Es 8^3). — Father of Jesaias, who 
returned with Ezra; called in Ezr 8^ Athaliah, which 
was thus both a male and a female name (2 K 11*). 

GOTHONIEL. — The father of Chabris, one of the 
rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6**). 

GOURD {klkdydn, Jon 4*). — 'Die similarity of the 
Heb. to the Egyp. kiki, the castor-oil plant, suggests 
this as Jonah’s gourd. This plant, Ricinus communis, 
often attains in tlie East thedinien.sionsof a considerable 
tree. Tlie bottle-gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria, which is 
often trained over hastily constructed booths, seems 
to satisfy the condition.s of the narrative much better. 

Wild gourds (pakkU Oth, 2 K 4*'») were either the 
common squirting-cucumljer (Ecballium claterium), one of 
the mo.st drastic of known cathartics, or, more probably, 
the colocynth {CitruUus colocynthis) , a traiUng vine-like 
plant with rounded gourds, intensely bitter to the taste 
and an irritant poistm. E. W. G. Masterman, 

GOVERNMENT. — The purpose of tliis article will be 
to sketch in outline the forms of government among 
the Hebrews at succes.sive periods of their history. 
The indications are in many castes vague, and it is 
iniiiossible to reconstruct the complete system; at 
no period was there a definitely conceived, still less a 
written, constitution in the modern sense. For fuller 
details reference should be made throughout to the 
separate articles on the officials, etc., mentioned. 

We may at once set aside Legislation, one of the 
mo.st Irniiortant departments of government as now 
understood. In ancient communities, law rested on 
Divine command and immemorial custom, and could 
as a rule be altered only by ‘fictions.’ 'The idea of 
avowedly new legislation to meet fresh circumstances 
W'as foreign to early modes of thought. At no period 
do we find a legislative body in tlie Bible. Grote’s 
dictum that ‘The human king on earth is not a law- 
maker, but a judge,’ applies to all the Biblical forms 
of government. The main functions of government 
W'ere judicial, military, and at later periods financial 
and to a limited extent administrative. 

1. Daring the nomadic or patriarchal age the unit is 
the family or clan, and, for certain purposes, the tribe. 
The head of the hou.se, owing to his position and experi- 
ence, was the supreme ruler and judge, in fact the 
only permanent official. He had undisputed authority 
within his family group (Gn 22. 38®^ Dt 21**, Jg 11®<). 
Heads of families make agreements with one another 
and settle quarrels among their dependcmts (Gn 21“ 
31«); the only sanction to which they can appeal is 
the Divine justice which ‘watches’ between them (31-‘®- “ 
490- Their hold over the individual lay in the fact 
that to di.sol>ey was to become an outlaw; and to be 
an outcast from the tribe wa.s to be without protector 
or avenger. The heads of familie.s combined form, 
in a somewliat more advanced stage, the 'eldew* 
(Ex 3*« 18®*, Nu 220; and sometimes, particularly in 
time of war, tlu‘re is a single chief for the whole tribe. 
Moses is an extreme instance of this, and we can see 
that his position wa.s felt to tni unusual (Ex 2*< 4*, Nu 16). 
It was undefined, and rested on his personal influence, 
backed by the Divine sanction, which, as his followers 
realized, had marked him out. This enables him to 
nominate .lo.shiia as his successor. 

2. The period of (he * Judges* marks a higher stage; 
at the same time, as a period of transition it appeared 
rightly to later generations as a time of lawlessness. 
The name ‘Judges,’ though including the notion of 
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champion or deliverer, points to the fact that their 
chief function was judicial. Tlie position was not hered- 
itary, thus differing from that of king (Jg 9 ff. Gideon and 
Abimelech), though Samuel is able to delegate his 
authority to his sons (1 S 8‘). Their status was gained 
by personal exploits, implying Divine sanction, which 
was sometimes expressed in other ways; e.g. gift of 
prophecy (Deborah, Harnuel). Their power rested on 
the moral authority of the strong man, and, though 
sometimes extending over several tribes, was probably 
never national. During this period the nomadic tribe 
gives way to the local; ties of place are more important 
than ties of birth. A town holds together its neigh- 
bouring villages (‘daughters’), as able to give them 
protection (Nu 21 2^- Jos 17"). The elders become 
the ‘elders of the city’; Jg 8®- mentions officials 
isdrim) and elders of Succotli, t.e. heads of the leading 
families, responsible for its government. In ID the 
elders of Gilead have power in an emergency to appoint 
a leader from outside. 

3 . The Monarchy came into being rnainly under the 
pressure of Philistine invasion. The king was a centre 
of unity, the leader of the nation in war, and a judge 
(1 S 8*®). His power rested largely on a personal 
basis. As long as he was successful and strong, and 
retained the allegiance of his immediate followers, his 
will was absolute (David, Ahab, Jehu; cf, Jer 36. 37). 
At the same time there were elements which prevented 
the Jewish monarchy from developing the worst features 
of an Oriental despotism. At least at first the people had 
a voice in liis election (David, Rehoboam). In Judah 
the hereditary principle prevailed (tiiere were no rival 
tribes to cause jealousy, and David's line was the centre 
of the national hopes), but the people still had influence 
(2 K 14*1 21**). In the Northern Kingdom the position 
of the reigning house was always insecure, and the 
ultimate penalty of misgovernment was the rise of a 
new dynasty. A more important check was found in 
the religious control, democratic in its best sense, 
exercised by the prophets (Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, 
Elisha, Jeremiah, etc,). The Jewish king had at least 
to hear the truth, and was never allowed to believe 
that he was indeed a god on earth. At the same time 
there is no constitutional check on misrule; the ‘law 
of the kingdom’ in Dt 17‘i deals rather with moral 
and religious requi remen t.s, as no doubt did Jehoiada's 
covenant (2 K ll*’). With tJie kingdom came the 
establishment of a standing army, David’s ‘mighty 
men ’ quickly developing into the more organized forces 
of Solomon’s and later times. The command of the 
forces was essential to the king’s power; cf. in.surrec- 
tion of Jehu ‘the captain’ (2 K 9), and Jehoiada’s care 
to get control of the army (ID). Bide by side with the 
power of the sword came the growth of a court, with 
its harem and luxurious entourage, its palace and its 
throne. These were visible symbols of the royal power, 
impressing the popular mind. The lists of officers 
(2 S 8**, 1 K 4) are significant; they indicate the growth 
of the king’s authority, and the development of rela- 
tions with other States. The real power of government 
has passed into the hands of the king’s clientele, llis 
servants hold office at his pleasure, and, provided they 
retain his favour, there is little to limit their power. 
They may at times show independence of spirit (1 8 22‘*, 
Jer 36“), but are usually his ready tools (2 S 1 1*®; cf. the 
old and the young counsellors of Rehoboam, 1 K 12®* ). 
The prophetic pictures of the court and its administration 
are not favourable (Am 3» 4^ 6, Is 5 etc.). The methods 
of raising revenue were undefined, and l)elng undefined 
were oppressive. We hear of gifts and tribute (1 8 10”, 
2 S 8‘®, 1 K 4*- ***** 10"-*®), of tolls and royal monopolies 
(10*®* **• *®), of forced labour (.0**) and of the ‘king’s 
mowings’ (Am 7*). of confiscation (1 K 21), and, in an 
emergency, of stripping the Temple (2 K IS*®), In 
time of peace the main function of the king is the ad- 
ministration of justice (2 B 15*, 2 K 15®); his subjects 


have the right of direct access (2 K 8*). This must 
have lessened the power of the local elders, who no doubt 
had also to yield to the central court officials. ‘The 
elders of the city’ appear during this period as a local 
authority, sometimes respected and consulted (2 S 19", 
1 K 201 2 K 2.‘P), sometimes the obedient agents of 
the king’s will (1 K 21* ", 2 K 10‘* ®). 2 Ch 19®-** 

describtis a judicial system organized by Jehushaphat, 
which agrtiCvS in its main features with that implied 
by Dt 16*® 17® *®; there are local courts, with a central 
tribunal. In Dt. the elders appear mainly as judicial 
authorities, but have the power of executing their 
decisions (19'* 21. 22*® etc.). The influence of the 
priesthood in this connexion sliould be noticed. The 
administration of justice always included a Divine 
element (Ex 18*®- 21® 22®; cf. word ‘Torah’), and 

in the Deuteronomic code the priests appear side by 
side with the lay element in the central court (17" 19'*; 
cf. Is 28’, Ezk 44*® etc.). Hut the government is not 
y('t theocratic. Jehoiada relies on his personal influence 
and acts in concert with tlie chiefs of the army (2 K 1 1 . 1 2), 
and even after the Exile Joshua i.*-* only the fellow of 
Zenibbabel. The appointment oi Levites as judges, 
a.scribed to David in 1 Ch 23® 26”, is no doubt an 
anachronism. Cf. also art. Justice (ii.). 

4 . Post-exilic jxriod . — Under the P»*rsians Judah was 
a subdistrict of the great province west of the Euphrates 
and subject to its governor (Ezr 5®). It had also its 
local governor (Neh 5*®), with a measure of local inde- 
pendence (Ezr 10'®); we read, too, of a special official 
‘at the king’s hand in all matters concerning the people’ 
(Neh 11*®). The elders are prominent during this 
period both in exile (Ezk 8* 14' 20') and in Judah 
(Ezr 5® 6’ 10®, Neh 2*®). The chief feature of the 
subsequent period was the development of the priestly 
power, and the rise to importance of the office of the 
high priest. Under Greek rule (after n.c. 333) tlie 
Jews wtTe to a great extent allowed the privileges of 
self-government. The ‘eliiers’ develop into a gerouaria 
or senate — an aristocracy comprising the secular nobility 
and the priesthood (1 Mac 12® 14*®); it Is not known 
wtien the name ‘Sanhedrin’ was first used. The high 
priest became the head of the State, and its official 
representative, his political power receiving a great 
development under the Hasmona*ans. Owing to the 
growing importance of the office, tlie Seleucids always 
claimed the jiower of appointment. In n.c. 142, Simon 
is declared to be ‘liigh priest, captain, and governor 
for ever' (1 Mac 14*’®’). The title ‘ethriarch’ (see 
Govehnok) is used of him and other high priests. 
Aristobulus becomes king (n.c. 105), and Alexander 
JannsRUH uses tlie title on coins (n.r. 104-78). Under 
Roman rule (b.c. 63) the situation becomes complicated 
by the rise to power of the Herodian dyna.sty. Palestine 
passed through tin* varying forms of government known 
to the Roman Inqierial constitution. Herod the Great 
was its titular king, with considerable independence 
suliject to good behaviour (rex socius), Archelaus 
forfeited his position (a.d. 6). Thenceforward Judtea 
was under the direct rule of a procurator (see next 
article), except from A.n. 41 to 44. when Agrippa i. 
was king. Antlpas was ‘ tetrarch ’ of Galilee and Pera*a; 
Mark’s title of king’ (6**) Is corrected by Matthew 
and Luke. The position was less honourable and less 
independent than that of king. The high priest (now 
appointed by the Romans) and the Sanliedrin regained 
the power which thry had lost under Herod; the goveni- 
ment became once more an aristocracy (Jos. Ant, xx. x.). 
Except for the power of life and death the Sanhedrin 
held the supreme judicial authority; there were also 
local courts connected with the Synagogue (Mt 6**). 
Its moral authority extended to Jews outside Palestine, 
In the IMaspora, the Jews, tenacious of their national 
peculiarities, were in many cases allowed a large measure 
of self-government, particularly in judicial matters. 
In Alexandria, In particular, they had special privileges 
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and an ‘ethnarch* of their own (Jos. Ant, xiv. vli. 2). 
For the cities of Asia Minor, see Ramsay, Letters to the 
Seven Churches, chs. xi. xii. 

For ‘governments’ (l Co 12**) see Helps. 

C. W. Emmet. 

GOVERNOR. — This word represents various Ileb. 
and Gr. words, technical and non-technical. In Gn 42* 
(Josepli, cf. 41*°) it is probably the Ta-te, the second after 
the king in the court of the palace; cf. 1 K 18*, Dn 2** 
for similar offices. It frequently represents an Assyr. 
word, pechah, used of Persian satrai)s in general (Kst 3** 
8®), and of Assyrian generals (2 K 18**, cf. 1 K 20**). 
It is applied particularly to Tattenai, the governor of the 
large Persian province of which Judiea was a sub-district 
(Ezr 5* 6* etc., cf. Neh 2^). It is also, like tirshatha 
(wh. see), applied to the subordinate governor of Judsea 
(Ezr 5‘* [8heshbazzar] 6’ [Nehemiah], Hag 1‘- »* [Zerub- 
bab<d]). The first passage shows that the subordinate 
pechah was directly appointed by the king. 

In the NT the word usually represents Gr. hdgemdn, 
and is used of Pontius Pilate (Lk3‘ etc.), of Felix (Ac 23**), 
and of Festus (20*°). The proper title of tiiese governors 
was ‘ procurator’ (Tac. Ann, xv. 44), of which originally 
eparchos and then epitropos were the Gr. equivalents. 
Joseqdius, however, uses hlgcm6n, as well as these words, 
for the governor of Judiea, so tfiat there is no inaccuracy 
in its employment by NT WTiters. But, being a general 
word, it does not heli) us to decide the nature of the 
‘governorship’ of Quirlnius (Lk 2*). The procurator, 
originally a financial official, wavS appointed directly by 
the Emperor to govern provinces, such as Thrace. 
Cappadocia, and Juda*a, which were in a transitional 
state, being no longer ruled by subject kings, but not 
yet fully Romanized, and requiring special treatment. 
The procurator was in a sense subordinate to the legate 
of the neighbouring ’province,’ e.g, Capi)adocia to 
Galatia, Judtea to Syria; but except in emergencies he 
had full authority, military, judicial, and financial. 
In 1 P 2'* the word is specially appropriate to any pro- 
vincial governor, as ‘sent ’ by the Emperor. In 2 Co II** 
it represents ‘etlmfirch,' a word apfiarently used origi- 
nally of the ruler of a nation (ethnos) living with laws 
of its owTi in a foreign community; but as applied to 
Aretas it may mean no more than petty king. In Gal 4* 
it means 'Steward' (KV), the ‘tutor’ controlling the 
ward’s person, the steward his i)roperty (Lightfoot, ad 
loc.). In Ja 3* RV has ‘ st<'ersman.’ The 'governor of 
the feast' (Jn 2®, UV ruler’) was probably a guest, not a 
servant, chosen to control and arrange for the feast; it is 
doubtful whether he is to Iw^ identified with the ‘friend of 
the bridegroom’ or best man, O. W. Emmet. 

GOZAN. —One of tlu* places to which Israelite.s were 
deported by the king of Assyria on the capture of 
Samaria (2 K 17° 18”, 1 Ch T)**; mentioned also in 
2 K 19'*, l.s 37'*). Gozan was the district termed 
Guzanu by the Assyrians and Gauzanitis by Ptolemy, 
and it was situated on the Kh5.bQr. L. W, Ki.no. 

GRACE (from Lat. gratia [^faiour, — either reccdved 
from or shown to another], through the Fr. grace ). — 
Of the three nu'anings asslgiud to this w'ord in the 
Eng. Diet. — (1) ‘pleasingness,' (2) ’favour,’ (3) ‘thanks’ 
(the sense of favour received) — (1) and (2) belong to the 
Eng. Bible; (3) attaches to the equivalent Gr. charts, 
where it is rendered ‘thank(s)' or ‘thankfulness’ 
(He 12** RVm.). The specific Biblical use of grace’ 
comes under the second of the above, significations; 
it is prominent in the NT. The OT usage requires no 
separate treatment. (2) is the primary meaning of the 
Hebrew original, rendered ‘favour’ almost as often as 
'grace*; but (1) of the Greek charts, wliich at its root 
signified the gladdening, joy ■‘bringing. Hence the cor- 
respondence between the common Greek salutation 
ckaireite) or chaircin ( Joy to youl’) and the Christian 
charis ( Grace to youl ’) is more than a verbal coincidence. 

Of the sense charm, winsomeness (of person. 


bearing, speech, etc.) — a usage conspicuous in common 
Greek, and personified in the Charites, the three Graces 
of mythology — the prominent instances in the OT 
are Ps 45* (‘Grace is poured on thy lips’) and probably 
Zee 4 b add to these Pr 1 » 3** 4* 22" 31*° (‘favour’). 
The same noun occurs in the Heb. of Pr 5** ll'«, and 
Ec 10'*, Pr 17*. under the adjectival renderings 
‘pleasant,’ ‘gracious,’ ‘precious,’ and in Nah 3* (‘well- 
favoured’). For the NT, ‘grace’ is charm in Lk 4**, Col 
4°; in Eph 4** there may be a play on the double sense 
of the word. Charm of speech Is designated by charis 
in Sir 20'» 21'» 37*', in the Apocrypha. In Ja 1 " 
•grace of the fashion’ renders a single Greek word 
signifying 'fair-seemingness,’ quite distinct from charis. 

2. The OT passages coming under (2) above, employ 
‘grace’ chiefly in the idiom ‘to find grace (or favour),’ 
which is used indlfTercntly of favour in the eyes of 
3" (Gn 6 *) or of one’s fellow-men (39*), and whether the 
finder bring good (39*) or ill (19'®) desert to the quest. 
With this broad application, ‘grace’ raeAns good-will, 
favourable inclination towards another — of the superior 
(king, benefactor, etc.) or one treated as such by 
courtesy, to the inferior — shown on whatever ground. In 
the Eng. NT, ‘favom ‘ i.s reserved for this wide sense of 
charts; see Lk 1*° 2^*, Ac 2** 7'°' *® 2,5* ; ‘grace' has the 
same meaning in Lk 2*°, Ac 4**. Zee 12‘° is the one 
instance in whicli ‘grace’ In the OT approximates to 
its prevalent NT import; but the Heb. adj. for gracious, 
and the equivalent vb., are together used of .1”, in His 
attitude towards the sinful, more than twenty times, 
a.ssociated often with ‘merciful,’ etc.; see, e.g.. Ex 33‘® 
34°, Ps 77® 103*, J1 2‘», Jon 4*. The. character in God 
which the OT i)refers to express by mircy, signifying 
His pitiful di.sposition towardsman as weak and wretched, 
the NT in effect translates into ‘grace,’ as signifying His 
forgiving disposition towards man as guilty and lost. 

3. Chri.stianity first made grace a leading term in the 
vocabulary of r(‘ligion. The prominence and emphasis 
of its use are due to St. Paul, in whose Epp. the word 
figures twice as ofKm as in all the NT besides. ‘Grace’ 
is the first word of greeting and the last of farewell 
in St. Paul’s letters; for him it includes the sum of 
all blessing that comes from God through Christ: ‘grace’ 
the source, ‘peace’ the stream. In the Gospels, the 
Johannine Prologue (vv.'* ‘b contrasted with ‘law,’ and 
co-ext(‘nsive with ‘truth’) supplies the onl 5 '^ example 
of ‘grace’ u.sed with the Pauline fulness of meaning. 
This pas.sage, and the Lukan examples in Acts ( 6 * 11** 
] 3 « J 43 1511 20 **- **), with the kindred use.s in Hebrews, 
1 and 2 Pet., Jude, 2 Jn., Rev., may l>e set down to the 
intiuimce of Pauiinism on Apostolic speech. There is 
little in earlier pliraseology to explain the supremacy 
in the NT of tins specific term; a new experience de- 
manded a new name. ‘Grace’ dt*signates the principle 
in God of man'.s salvation through Jesus Christ. It is 
God’s unmerited, unconstrained love towards sinners, 
revealed and operative, in Christ. Tit 2"-'*, interpreted 
by Ro 5 '- 6 **, is the text which approaches nearest to a 
definition; this passage shows how St, Paul derived from 
God’s grace not only the soul's reconciliation and new 
hopes In Christ (Ro 5*-"), but the whole moral uplift- 
ing and rehabilitation of human life through Christi- 
anity. St. Paul’s experience in con\'ersion gave him this 
watchword; the Divine goodness revealed itsedf to 
the 'chief of sinners’ und«T the aspect of ‘grace’ 
(1 Co 15®'-, 1 Ti 1 '*-**). The spontaneity and generosity 
of God's love felt in the act of his salvation, the complete, 
setting aside therein of everything legal and conventional 
(with, possibly, the added connotation of charm of which 
charis is redolent), marked out this word as describing 
what St. Paul hud proved of Christ’s redemption; under 
this name he could commend it to the world of sinful 
men; his ministry ‘testifies the gospel of the grace of 
God* (Ac 20**). Essentially, grace stands opposed 
to sin; it is God’s way of meeting and conquering man’s 
sin (Ro 5*°*- 6 ’®« '*® ); He thus effects ‘the impossible 
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lask of the Law’ (Ro 7’-8<). The legal discipline had 
taught St. Paul to understand, by contrast, the value and 
the operation of the principle of grace; he was able to 
handle it with effect in the legalist controversy. Grace 
supplies, in his theology, the one and sufficient inc*ans of 
deliverance from sin, holding objectively the place which 
faith holds subjectively in man’s salvation (Eph 2®, 
Tit 2“). Formally, and in point of method, grace 
stands opposed to "the law,* ‘which worketh wrath’ 
(Ro 41®, Gal 216-21 6*); it supersedes the futile 

‘works’ by which the Jew had hoped, in fulfilling the 
Law, to merit salvation (Ro 42-8 ll®, GaJ 2‘8-2o. Eph 28i ). 
Grace excludes, therefore, all notion of ‘debt’ as owing 
from God to men, all thought of earning the Messianic 
blessings (Ro 4*) by establishing ‘a righteousness of 
one’s own ‘ (Ro lO®); through it men are ‘Justified gratia* 
(Ro 32<) and ‘receive the gift of righteousness ’(51 ’). 
In twenty-two instances St. Paul writes of ‘ the grace of 
Qod' (or ‘his grace’); in fifteen, of ‘the grace of ChriaV 
(’the Lord Jesus Clhrist,’ etc.). Ten of the latter 
examples belong to salutation-formulje (so in Rev 2221), 
the fullest of these being 2 Co 13i*, whore ‘the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ is referred to ‘the love 
of God’ as its fountain-head; in the remaining five 
detached instances the context dictates the com- 
bination ‘grace of Christ’ ( our Lord,’ etc.), — Ro S*®, 
2 Co 8® 12®, Gal 1», 1 Ti P* (also in 2 P 318). In 
other NT writings the complement is predominantly 
‘of God’; 1 P 51® inverts the expression — ‘the God 
of all grace.’ Once — in 2 Th I*® — grace is referred 
conjointly to God and Christ. Christ is the expression 
and vehicle of the grace of the Father, and is completely 
identified with it (see Jn pi i’), so that God's grace can 
equally be called Christ’s] but its reference to the latter 
is strictly personal in such a passage as 2 Co 8®. A real 
distinction is implied in the remarkable language of 
Ro 5*6, where, after positing ‘the grace of God’ as the 
fundamental ground of redemption, St. Paul adds to this 
‘the gift in grace, viz. the grace of the one man Jesus 
Christ,’ who is the counterpart of the sinful and baleful 
Adam: the generous bounty of the Man towards men, 
shown by Jesus Christ, served an essential part in 
human redemption. 

Cognate to charis, and charged in various ways with 
its meaning, is the vb. rendered (RV) to grant in 
Ac 272^, Gal 318, Ph 12®, Philcm 22, give in Ph 2®, freely 
9 ive in Ro 8'’2, 1 Co 2**, and (with wrong’ or ‘debt’ 
for object, expressed or implied) forgive in Lk 7*2*-, 
2 Co 27- 10 12*», Eph 432, Col 2*3 3**. 

There are two occasional secondary uses of ‘grace.’ 
derived from the above, in the Pauline Epp.: it may 
denote (a) a gracious endowment or bestowment, God’s 
grace to men taking shape in some concrete ministry 
(80 Eph 4\ in view of the following context, and 
perhaps Gal 2»; cf. Ac 7*®) — for charis in this sense 
charisma (charism) is St. Paul’s r(?gular term, as in 1 Co 
126 etc.; and (5) a state of grace, God’s grace realized by 
the recipient (Ro 5*, 2 Ti 2‘). G. G. Findi.ay. 

GRACIOUS. — This Fmg. adj. is now used only in an 
active sense "• ‘ bestowing grace,’ ‘ showing favour.’ And 
this is its most frequent use in AV, as Ex 33*» ‘ And 
[I] will be gracious to whom I will be gracious.’ But it 
was formerly used passi vely also — ‘ favoured, ’ ' accepted, * 
as 1 Es 820 ‘Yea, when we were in bondage, we were 
not forsaken of our Lord; but he made us gracious 
before the kings of Persia, so that they gave us food,’ 
And from this it came to signify ‘attractive,’ as Pr 11*® 
‘a gracious woman retaineth honour,’ lit. ‘a woman of 
grace,’ that is, of attractive appearance and manner; 
Lk 422 ‘the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth,’ lit., as RV, ‘words of grace,’ that is, says 
Plummer, ‘winning words’; he adds, ‘the very first 
meaning of charis is comeliness, winsomeness.’ 

GRAFTING. — In olive-culture grafting is universal. 
When Ahe sapling is about seven years old it is cut down 


to the stem, and a shoot from a good tree is grafted 
upon it. Three years later it begins to bear fruit, its prod- 
uce gradually increasing until about the fourteentli year. 
No tree under cultivation is allowed to grow ungrafted; 
the fruit in such case being inferior. Grafting is alluded 
to only once in Scripture (Ro 11*’ etc.). St. Paul 
compares the coming in of the Gentiles to the grafting 
of a wild olive branch upon a good olive tree: a process 
‘contrary to nature.’ Nowack (Ilcb. Arch. i. 238) says 
that Columella’s statement that olive trees are re- 
juvenated and strengthened in this way (see Comm, on 
Romans, by Principal Browm and Godet, ad loc.), is not 
confirmed. Sanday-Headlam say (ICC on ‘Romans,’ 
p. 328): ‘Grafts must necessarily be branches from 
a cultivated olive inserted Into a wild stock, the 
rt‘ verso process being one which would be valueless, 
and is never performed.’ ‘The ungrafted tree,’ they 
say, ‘is the natural or wild olive,’ following Tristram, 
Nat. Hist, of the Bible, 371-377. Prof. Theobald Fischer 
inclines to view the olive and the wild oliv(‘ as distinct 
specif s; in this agreeing with some modern botanists 
(I>cr(5f6a?/m, 4 f.), a contrary opinion being held by others 
(p. 5). Sir William Ramsay, Expositor, vi. ix. [1905], 
154 ff., states grounds on wliich the oleaster {Eleagnus 
angustifolia) may be r(‘garded as the plant intended. 
Thisis the type to which the culti vatc^d olive tends to revert 
through centuries of neglect, as seen, e.g'., in (.^yrenaica. 
(Prof. Fischer does not admit tJiis [Der Olbaum, 69J.) 
When graft(‘d with a shoot of the nobler tree it gives rise 
to the true olive. But the two are clearly distinguished by 
size, shape, and colour of leaves and charaett^r of fruit. 

No one could mistake the olea.ster for the olive; 
but the cavse is not clear enough to justify Ramsay 
In calling the oleaster the wild olive {Expositor, ut 
supra, 152). Dr. W. M. Thom.son, whose accuracy 
Ramsay commends, citing him in favour of his own 
view {ib. 154), is really a witness on the other side, quite 
plainly holding that the wild olive is the ungrafted 
tree (LRill. 33 ff.); and this is the universal view among 
olive growers in modern Palestine. The fruit of the wild 
olive is acrid and harsh, containing little oil. 

Prof. Fischer states that in Palestine it is still ‘cus- 
tomary to re-invigorate an olive tree which is ceasing 
to bear fruit, by grafting it with a shoot of wild olive, 
so that the sap of the tree ennobles this wild shoot, and 
the tree now again begins to b(jar fruit ’ {Dcr Olbaum, 9). 
He gives no authority. Ramsay accepts the state- 
ment without question {Exposrilor, ut supra, 19), and the 
value of his subsequent discussion rests upon the assump- 
tion of its truth. The assumption is precarious. The 
present writer can find no evidence that .such an operation 
is ever performed. In n*sponse to inquiries made in the 
main olive-growing districts of Palestine, he is assured 
that it is never done; and that, for the purpose in- 
dicated, it would be perfectly futile. 

Sanday-Headlam seem rightly to apprehend the 
Apostle’s meaning. It is not their view that St. Paul 
proves a spiritual proces.s credible ‘becau.se it resembles 
a process Impossible in and contrary to external nature’ 
(Ramsay, ib. 26 f .) . He exhorts the Gentiles to humility, 
because (3od in His goodness has done for them In the 
spiritual sphere a thing which they had no reason to 
expect, since it, according to Sanday-Headlam, never, 
according to Ramsay, very seldom, is done in the natural. 
The language of St. Paul is justified in either case: it 
might be all the more effective if the former wcjre true, 
Mr. Baring Gould’s inference as to the Apostle’s ignorance 
only Illustrates his own blindness (Study of St. Paul, 
p. 275). See also art, Olive. W. Ewinq. 

GRAPES. — See Wine and Strong Drink. 

GRASS. — (1) chat^r — equivalent of Arab, khudra, 
which Includes green vegetables; many references, 
e.g, 1 K 18®, 2 K 192®; tr. ‘hay* in Pr 27“, Is 15®, 
and in Nu 11® ‘leeks’; refers to herbage in general. 
(2) deshe’ (Aram, dethe), Jer 14® Pr 27*®, Job 38” Is 66*® 
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^'pasture land’), Dn 4*6- ** ('tender grass’). (3) 
yereq, tr. ‘grass,’ Nu 22V see Heru. (4) 'Inch, Dt 11’“ 
32* etc., but tr. ‘herb’ in other places; see Herb. (5) 
chorton, Mt 6*®, Mk GS'' etc. Pasturage, as it occurs in 
Western lands, is unknown in Palestine. Such green 
herbage appears only for a few weeks, and w'hen the 
rains cease soon i>erish(*s. Hence grass is in the OT 
a frequent symbol of the shortness of human life (Ps 
90“*^ 103’V is 40“; cf. 1 P 1*^). Even more brief is 
the existence of ‘ the grass upon the [inud-madel house- 
tops, which withereth afore it groweth up’ (Ps 129®). 

E. W. Q. Masterman. 

GRASSHOPPER. — See Locust. 

GRATE, GRATING. — See Tabernacle, § 4 (a). 

GRAVE. — See Mourning Customs, Tomb. 

GRAVEN IMAGE. — See Images. 

GRAY.- See Colours, § 1. 

GREAT BIBLE. — See English Versions, § 22. 
GREAT SEA.— See Sea. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE. — See Synagogue. 

GREAVES. — See Armour, § 2 (d). 

GREECE represents in English the Latin word OrcBcia, 
which is derived from Graci. This name Greed properly 
belonged only to a small tribe of Greeks, who lived in 
the north-west of Greece: but as this tribe was apparently 
the first to attract th(* attention of Pome, dwelling as 
it did on the other side of the Adriatic from Italy, the 
name came to be applied by the liomans to the whole 
race. The term Graicia, when u.sed by Romans, is 
equivalent to the Greek name Hellas, which is still used 
by the Greeks to describe their own country. In ancient 
times Hellas was fre(iuently us(‘d in a wide sense to 
include not only Greece proper, but every settlement of 
Greeks outside their own country as well. Thus a 
portion of tht‘ Crimea, much of the we«t coast of Asia 
Minor, settlements in (^vreiie, Sicily, Gaul, and Spain, 
and abo^e all the southern half of Italy, were parts 
of Hellas in this wide sense. Southern Italy was so 
studded with Greek settlements that it became known 
as Magna Grcecia. After the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, who died 323 n.c., all the territory annexed 
by him. such as the greater part of A.sia Minor, as w'ell 
as Syria and Eg>"pt, could b(‘ regarded as in a sense 
Hellas. Ah‘\ander was the chief agent in the spread of 
the Greek civilization, manners, language, and culture 
over these countrie.s. The dyna.sties founded by his 
generals, the Seleucids and Ptolemys for example, 
continue<l his work, and when Rome began to interfere 
in ICaslern politics about the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
B.C., the Greek language was already firmly e.stablished 
in th(‘ East. Wlicn, about three centuries after Alex- 
ander’s death, practically all hi.s former dominions had 
be(!ome Roman province.s, Greek wa.s the one language 
wdiich could carry the traveller from the Euphrates to 
Spain. The Enijiire had two ofllcial languages, Latin 
for Italy and all province.s north, south-west, and west of 
it; Greek for all east and south-east of Italy. The 
Romans wisely made no attempt to force I.atin on the 
Eastern peoples, and were, content to let Greek remain 
in undisputed sway there. All their officials understood 
and spoke it. Thus it came about that Christianity was 
preached In Greek, that our NT book.s were written in 
Greek, and that the language of the Church, according 
to all the available evidfuici;, remained Greek till about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. 

As Galilee was thickly planter! with Greek towns, there 
can be little doubt that .Jesus knew the language, and 
spoke it when nr^eessary, though it is probable that 
He commonly used Aramaic, as He came first to 'the 
lost tribes of Israel.’ With St. Paul the case was different. 
Most of the Jews of the Dispersion were probably unable 
to speak Aramaic, and used the OT in the Greek trans- 
lation. These would naturally be addressed in Greek. 
It is true tha* he spoke Aramaic on one occasion (Ac 21®®) 


at least, but this occasion was exceptional. It was 
a piece of tact on his part, to secure the respectful 
attention of his audience. Probably only the inhabitants 
of the villages in the Eastern Roman provinces were 
unable to speak Greek, and even they could doubtless 
understand it when spoken. The Jews were amongst the 
chief spreaders of the language. Some of the successors 
of Alexander esteemed them highly as colonists, and they 
were to be found in large numbers over the Roman 
Empire, speaking in the first instance Greek (cf. Ac 2®). 
When they wrote books, they wrote them in Greek; 
Philo and Josephus are examples. It is not meant that 
Greek killed the native languages of the provinces: 
these had their purpose and subsisted. 

The name Hellas occurs only once in the NT (Ac 20*). 
There it is used in a narrow sense of the Greek peninsula, 
exclusive even of Macedonia: it is in fact used in the 
sense of Achaia (wh. see). A. Souter. 

GREEKS, GRECIANS. — Both these terms are used 
indifferently in AV of OT Apocr. to designate persons 
of Gr. extraction (1 Mac H® 6* 8®, 2 Mac 4®« etc.). In 
NT the linguistic usage of E V makes a distinction between 
the terms ‘Greeks’ and ‘Grecians.’ 'Greeks' uniformly 
represents the word Hdllnls, which may denote persons 
of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ac 16’ 18®, Ro 1’®), 
or may be a general designation for all who are not 
of Jewish extraction (Jn 12*®, Ro P® 10’*, Gal 3**). 
'Gredans,' on the other hand (Ac 6’ 9*®), is AV tr. of 
HellSnistai, which means Gr.-speaking Jews (RV 
'Gredan Jews'). See preced. art. and Dispersion. 
An Interesting question is that of the correct reading 
of Ac 11*®. Were those to whom the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene preached, Grecians or Greeks? In othet 
words, were they Jews or Gentiles? The weight a 
MS authority is in favour of ‘Grecians,’ but it is held 
by many that internal evidence necessitates ‘Greeks.’ 

GREEK VERSIONS OF OT.— I. The Septuagrint 

(LXX).— 1. The Septuagint, or Version of the Seventy, 
has special characteristics which differentiate it strongly 
from all other versions of the Scriptures. Not only are 
its relations to the original Hebrew of the OT more diffi- 
cult and obscure than those of any other version to its 
original, but, asthe Greek OTof the Christian community 
from its earliest days, it has a special historical import- 
ance which no other version can claim, and only the 
Vulgate can approach. Its history, moreover, is very 
obscure, and its criticism bristles with difficulties, for the 
removal of which much work is still needed. The present 
article can aim only at stating the principal questions 
wliich arise in relation to it, and the provisional con- 
clusions at which the leading students of the subject have 
arrived. 

2. There is no doubt that the LXX originated in 
Alexandria, in the time of the Macedonian dynasty in 
Egypt. Greeks had been sporadically present in Egypt 
even before the conquest of the country by Alexander, 
and under the Ptolemj's they increased and multiplied 
greatly. Hundreds of documents di.scovered in Egypt 
within the last few years testify to the presence of Greeks 
and the wide-spread knowledge of the Greek language 
from the days of Ptolemy Soter onwards. Among them, 
esiiecially in Alexandria, were many Jews, to whom Greek 
became the language of daily life, while the knowledge 
of Aramaic, and still more of literary Hebrew, decayed 
among them. It was among such surroundings that the 
LXX came into existemce. The principal authority on 
the subject of its origin is the Letter of Aristeas (edited 
by H, St. J. Thackeray in Swete’s Introduction to the OT 
in Greek f 1900), and by P. Wendland in the Teubner series 
1 19001) . This document, which purports to be written by 
a Greek official of high rank in the court of Ptolemy ii. 
(Philadelphus, b.c. ‘285-247), describes how the king, 
at the suggestion of his librarian, Demetrius of Phalerura, 
re.solved to obtain a Greek translation of the laws of the 
Jews for the library of Alexandria; how, at the instigation 
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of Aristeas, he released the Jewish captives in hiskingdom, 
to the number of some 100,000, paying the (absurdly 
small) sum of 20 drachmas apiece for them to their 
masters, how he then sent presents to Eleazar, the high 
priest at Jerusalem, and begged liim to send six elders out 
of each tribe to translate the Law; how tlie 72 elders 
were sent, and magnificently entertained by Ptolemy, 
and were then set down to their work in the island of 
PharOwS: and how in 72 days they completed the task 
assigned to them. The story is repeated by Josephus 
(Ant. XII. ii.) from Aristeas in a condensed form. In 
later times it received various accretions, increasing the 
miraculous character of the work, but these additions 
have no authority. 

3. That the Letter of Aristeas is substantially right in 
assigning the original translation of the I.aw to the time 
of one of the early Ptolemys there is no reason to doubt; 
but the story has the air of having been con.siderably 
written up, and it is impossible to say preci.sely where 
history stops and fiction begins. Demetrius of Phalerum 
was librarian to Ptolemy i.. but was in disgrace under his 
successor, and died about 283; hence he can hardly have 
been the prime mover in the affair. But if not. the writer 
of the Letter cannot have been the person of rank in 
Ptolemy’s court that he represents himself to be, and 
the credit of the document is severely shaken. It cannot 
be deiiended on for accuracy in details, and it is necessary 
to turn to the internal evidence for further information. 
It will be observed that Aristeas speaks only of ‘the 
Law,’ i.e. the Pentateuch; and there is no reason to doubt 
that this was the first part of the OT to be translated, and 
that the other books followed at different times and from 
the hands of different translators. A lower limit for the 
completion of the work, or of tlui main part of it, is given 
in the prologue to Sirach (written probably in b.c. 132), 
where the writer speaks of ‘ the lawitself and the prophets 
and the rest of the books’ (sc. the Hagiographa) as having 
been already translated. It may therefore be taken as 
fairly certain that the LXX as a whole was produced 
between b.c. 285 and 150. 

4. Its character cannot be described in a word. It is 
written in Greek, which in vocabulary and accidence is 
substantially that koiriS dialektos, or Hellenistic Greek, 
which was in common use throughout the empire 
of Alexander, and of which our knowledge, in its non- 
literary form, has been greatly extended by the recent 
discoveries of Greek papyri in Egypt. In its syntax, 
however, it i.s strongly tinged with Hebraisms, which give 
it a distinct character of its own. The general tendency 
of the LXX translators was to be very literal, and they 
have repeatedly followed Hebrew usage (notably in the 
use of pronouns, prepositions, and participial construc- 
tions) to an extent which runs entirely counter to the 
genius of the Greek language. [For examples, and for the 
grammar of the LXX generally, see the Introduction to 
Selections from the Septuagint, by F. C. Conybeare and St. 
George Stock (1905).l The quality of the translation 
differs in different books. It is at its best in the Penta- 
teuch, wliich was probably both the first and the most 
deliberately prepared portion of the translation. It is at 
its worst in the Prophets, which presented the greatest 
difficulties in the way of interpretation. Neither the 
Greek nor the Hebrew scholarship of the translators was 
of a high order, and they not infrequently wrote down 
words which convey no rational meaning whatever. 
Something has been done of late to distinguish the work 
of different translators. [See the articles of H. St. J. 
Thackeray in JThSt iv. 245, 398, 578, viii. 262, the 
results of which are here summarized.) It has been shown 
that Jer. Is probably the work of two translators, who 
respectively translated chs. 1-28 and 29-51 (in the Greek 
order of the chapters), the latter, who was an inferior 
scholar, being responsible also for Baruch. Ezek. like- 
wise shows traces of two translators, one taking chs. 1-27 
and 40-48, the other 28-39. The Minor Prophets form 
a single group, which has considerable affinities with the 


first translators of both Jer. and Ezekiel. Isaiah stands 
markedly apart from all these, exhibiting a more 
classical style, but less fidelity to the Hebrew. 1 Kings 
(--1 Sam.) similarly stands apart from 2-4 Kings, the 
latter having features in common with Judges. 

6. Some other features of the LXX must be mentioned 
which show that each book, or group of books, requires 
separate study. In Judges the two principal MSS (Codd. 
A and B, see below, § 10) differ so extensively as to show 
that they represent different recensions. In some books 
(notably the latter chapters of Ex., 3 K 4-11, Pr 24-29, 
Jer 25-51) the order of the LXX differs completely 
from that of the Hebrew, testifying to an arrangement 
of the text quite different from that of the Massoretes. 
Elsewhere the differences arc not in arrangement but in 
contents. This is especially the case in the latter chapters 
of Jos., 1 Kings (-1 Sam.) 17-18, where the LXX 
omits (or the Heb. adds) several verses; 3 K 8 and 12, 
where the LXX incorporates material from some fresh 
source; Ps 151, which is added in the LXX; Job, the 
original LXX text of which was much shorter than that 
of the Massoretic Hebrew; Esther, where the Greek has 
large additions, which now appear st'parately in our 
Apocrypha, but which are an integral part of the LXX; 
Jer., where small omissions and additions are frequent; 
and Daniel, where the LXX includes the episodes of 
Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and the Song of the 
Three Children, which have now been relegated (in 
obedience to Jerome’s example) to the Apocrypha. 

6. The mention of the Apocrypha suggests the large.st 
and most striking difference between the LXX and the 
Hebrew OT, namely, in the books included in their 
respective canons; for the Apocrypha, as it stands 
to-day in our Bibles, con.sists (with the exception of 
2 Esdras and the PraycT of Manas.seh) of books which 
form an integral part of the LXX canon, but were 
excluded from the Hebrew canon wh«‘n that was finally 
determined about the end of the 1st century (sc?e Canom 
OP OTl. Nor did these books stand apart from the 
others in the LXX as a sei)aratc group. The historical 
books (1 Esdras, Tob., Judith, and sometimes Mac.) have 
their place with Chron., Ezr., Neh.; the poetical books 
(Wisd., Sir.) stand beside Prov., Eccles., and Cant.; and 
Baruch is attached to Jeremiah. The; whole arrangement 
of the OT books differs, indeed, from the stereotyped 
order of the Massoretic Hebrew. The latter ha.s its 
three fixed divisions — (i) the Law, i.e. th<^ Pentateuch; 
(ii) the Prophets, con.sisting of the Former Prophets 
(Jos., Judg., 1-4 Kings) and the Latt(‘r Prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekicil, and the Minor Prophets); (iii) the 
Hagiographa, including Chron., Ps., Job, Prov., Ruth, 
Cant., Ecehi.s., Lam., E.sth., Dan., Ezr., Nehemiah. But 
the LXX attaches Ruth to Judges, Chron. and Ezr. -Neh. 
to Kings, Baruch and T.am. to Jer., and Dan. to the three 
Greater Prophets. Its principle of arrangement is, in fact, 
different. In place of divisions which substantially rep- 
resent three different stages of canonization, it classifies 
the books in groups according to the character of their 
subject-matter — Law. History, Poetry, and Prophecy. 
The details of the; order of the books differ in different 
MSS and authoritativ^e lists, but substantially the 
principle is as here stated; and the divergence has had 
considerable historical importance. In spite of the 
dissent of several of the leading Fathers, such as Orlgen 
and Athanasius, the LXX canon was generally accepted 
by the early Christian Church. Through the medium 
of the Old Latin Version it passec into the West, and in 
spite of Jerome's adoption of the Hebrew canon in his 
Vulgate, the impugned books made their way back into 
all Latin Bibles, and have remained there from that day 
to this. [For an explanation of the curious misapprehen- 
sion whereby 1 Esdras (on which see § 17) was excepted 
from this favourable reception in the Latin printed Bibles 
and relegated to an appendix, see an article by Sir H. 
Howorth in JThSt vii. 343 (1906).] In the Reformed 
Churches their fate has been different; for the German 
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and English translators followed Jerome in adopting the 
Hebrew canon, and relegated the remaining books to the 
limbo of the Apocrypha. The authority attaching to the 
LXXand Massoretic canons respectively is a matter of 
controversy which cannot be settled offhand ; but the fact 
of their divergence is certain and historically important. 

7. If the LXX had come down to us in the state in 
which it was at the time when its canon was complete 
(say in the 1st cent, b.c.), it would still have presented 
to the critic problems more than enough, by reason of 
its differences from the Hebrew in contents and arrange- 
ment, and the doubt attaching to its iidelity as a transla- 
tion; but these difficulties are multiplied tenfold by the 
modifications which it underwent between this time and 
the date to which our earliest MSS belong (4th cent. a.d.). 
It has been shown above that the LXX was the Bible of 
the Greek-speaking world at the time when Christianity 
spread over it. It was in that form that the Gentile 
Christians received the OT; and they were under no 
temptation to desert it for the Hebrew Bible (which was 
the property of their enemies, the Jews), even if they had 
been able to read it. The LXX consequently became 
the Bible of the early Chri.stiari Church, to which the 
books of the NT were added in course of time. But the 
more the Christians were attached to thti LXX, the less 
willing became the Jews to admit its authority; and from 
the time of the activity of the Rabbinical school of 
Jamnia, about the end of the 1st cent., to which period 
the fix ng of the Massoretic canon and text may be 
assigned with fair certainty, they definitely repudiated 
it. This repudiation did not, however, do away with 
the need which non-Palestinian Jew's felt for a Greek 
OT; and the result was the production, in the course of 
the 2nd cent., of no le.ss than three new translations. 
These translations, which are known under the names 
of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symrnachus, are described 
below (§§ 16-18); here it is sufficient to say that they were 
all translated from the Massoretic OT, and represent it 
with different degrees of fidelity, from the pedantic 
verbal imitation of Aquila to the literary freedom of 
Syrnmachus. By the beginning of the 3rd cent, there 
were, therefore, four Greek versions of the OTin the field, 
besides portions of others which will be mentioned below. 

8. Such w'as the state of things when Origen (a.d. 
186-253), the greatest scholar produced by the early 
Church, entered tlie field of textual criticism. His 
labours therein had the most far-reaching effect on the 
fortunes of the LXX, and are the cause of a large part 
of our difficulties in respect of it.s text to-day. Struck 
by the discrepancit's between the LXX and the Heb., 
he conceived the idc^a of a vast work which should set 
the facts plainly before the student. This W'as the 
Hexapla, or sixfold version of the OT, in which six 
versions were set forth in six parallel columns. The 
six versions were as follows — (1) the Hebrew text; (2) 
the same transliterated in Greek characters; (3) the 
version of Aquila, which of all the versions was the 
nearest to the Hebrew; (4) the version of Symrnachus; 
(5) his own edition of the LXX; (6) the version of 
Theodotion. In the case of the Psalms, no less than 
three additional Greek versions were included, of which 
very little is known; they are called simply Quinta, 
Sexta, and Septima. Elsewhere al.so therti is occasional 
evidence of an additional version having been included; 
but these are unimportant. A separate copy of the 
four main Greek versions was also made, and was 
known as the Tetrapla. The principal extant fragment 
of a MS of the Hexapla (a 10th cent, palimp.sest at Milan, 
containing about 11 Psalms) omits the Hebrew column, 
but makes up the total of six by a column containing 
various isolated readings. The only other fragment is 
a 7th cent, leaf discovered at Cairo in a genizah (or 
receptacle for damaged and disused synagogue MSS), 
and now at Cambridge. It contains Ps 

and has been edited by Dr. C. Taylor (Cairo Oenizah 
Palimpsests, 1900) . Origen’s Hebrew text was substan- 


tially identical with the Massoretic; and Aq., Symm., 
and Theod., as has been stated above, were translations 
from it; but the LXX, in view of its wide and frequent 
discrepancies, received special treatment. Passages 
present in the LXX, but wanting in the Heb,, were 
marked with an obelus ( — or passages wanting in 
the LXX, but present in the Heb., were supplied from 
Aq. or Theod., and marked with an asterisk (*); the 
close of the passage to which the signs applied l^ing 
marked by a metobelus (: or 7. or X). In cases of 
divergences in arrangement, the order of the Heb. was 
followed (except in Prov.), and the text of the LXX 
was considerably corrected so as to bring it into better 
conformity with the Heb. The establishment of such 
a conformity was in fact Origen 's main object, though 
his conscience as a scholar and his reverence for the 
LXX did not allow him altogether to cast out passages 
which occurred in it, even though they had no sanction 
in the Hebrew text as he knew it. 

9. The great MSS of the Hexapla and Tetrapla were 
preserved for a long time in the library established by 
Origen’s disciple, Pamphilus, at Caesarea, and references 
are made to them in the scholia and subscriptions of 
some of the extant MSS of the LXX (notably n and Q). 
So long as they were in existence, with their apparatus 
of critical signs, the work of Origen in confiKsing the 
Gr. and Heb. texts of the OT could always be undone, 
and the original texts of the LXX substantially restored. 
But MSS so huge could not easily be copied, and the 
natural tendency was to excerpt the LXX column by 
it.sedf, as repre.sonting a Greek text improved by restora- 
tion to more authentic form. Such an edition, contain- 
ing Origen’s fifth column, with its apparatus of critical 
signs, w'as produced early in the 4th cent, by Para- 
philus, the founder of the library at Ceesarea, and his 
disciple Eusebius; and almost simultaneou.sly two fresh 
editions of the LXX were published in the two principal 
provinces of Greek Christianity, by Hesychius at 
Alexandria, and by Lucian at Antioch. It is from 
these three editions that the majority of the extant MSS 
of the LXX have descended; but the intricacies of the 
descent are indescribably great. In the case of Hexa- 
plaric MSS, the inevitable tendency of scribes was to 
omit, more or less completely, the critical signs which 
distinguished the true LXX text from the passages 
imported from Aq. or Theod.; the versions of Aq., 
Theod., and Symm. have disappeared, and exist 
now only in fragments, so that we cannot distinguish 
all such interpolations with certainty; Hexaplaric, 
Hesychian, and Lucianic MSS acted and reacted on one 
another, so that it is very difficult to identify MSS as 
containing one or other of these editions; and although 
sojne MSS can be assigned to one or other of them with 
fair confidence, the majority contain mixed and un- 
determined texts. The task of the textual critic who 
w'ould get behind all this confusion of versions and recen- 
sions is consequently very hard, and the problem has as 
yet by no means l>een completely solved. 

10. The materials for its solution are, as in the NT, 
threefold — Manuscripts, Versions, Patristic Quota- 
tions; and these must be briefly described. The earliest 
MSS are fragments on papyrus, some of which go back 
to the 3rd century. About 16 in all are at present 
known, the most Important being (i) Oxyrhynchus Pap. 
6.66 (early 3rd cent.), containing parts of Gn 14-27, 
where most of the great vellum MSS aiti defective; (ii) 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 37 (7th cent.), sometimes known as U, 
containing the greater part of Ps 10-34 [it is by a mere 
misunderstanding that Heinrici, followed by Rahlfs, 
quotes the authority of Wilcken for assigning thii 
MS to the 4th cent.; Wilcken’s opinion related to 
another Psalter-fragment in the British Museum (Pap. 
230)1; (ih) a Leipzig papyrus (4th cent.), containing 
Ps 30-55, the first five being considerably mutilated; 
(iv) a papyrus at Heidelberg (7th cent.), containing 
Zee 4>-Mal A papyrus at Berlin, containing about 
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two-thirds of Gen., and said to be of the 4th or 5th 
cent., is not yet published. 

The principal vellun i uncial MSS, which are of course 
the main foundation of our textual knowledge, are as 
follows. See also Text of NT. 

N orS. Codex Sinaiticus, 4th cent., 43 leaves at Leipzig, 
156(besides the whole NT)atSt.Petersbu»,containingf rag- 
ments of Gen. and Num., 1 Ch 2 Es 9“ to end, £sth., 

Tob., Judith, 1 and 4 Mac., Is., Jer.. La Joel, Obad., 
Jon., Nah.-Mat., and the poetical books. Its text is of a 
very mixed character. It has a strong element in common 
with B, and yet is often independent of it. In Tob. it has 
a quite different text from that of A and B, and is perhaps 
nearer to the original Heb. Its origin is probably composite, 
so that it is not possible to assign it to any one school. Its 
most important correctors areC* and both of the 7th cent., 
the former of whom states, in a note appended to Esth., 
that he collated the MS with a very early copy, which itself 
had been corrected by the hand of Pamphilus. 

A. Codex Alexandriniu, 6th cent., in the British Museum; 
complete except in Ps 49**-79‘® and smaller lacunae, chiefly 
in Gen.; 3 and 4 Mac. are included. The Psalter is liturgical, 
and is preceded by theEpistle of Athanasius on the Psalter .and 
the Hirpotheseis of Eusebius; theCan tides are appended to it. 
The text is written by at least two scril^es; the principal 
corrections are by the original scribes and a reviser of not 
much later date. It is almost certainly of Egyptian origin, 
and has sometimes been supposed to represent the edition of 
Hesychius, but this is by no means certain yet. In Judges it 
has a text wholly different from that of B, and in general the 
two MSS represent different types of text; the quotations 
from the LXX in the NT tend to support A rather than B. 

B. Codex Vaticanus, 4th cent., in the Vatican; complete, 

except for the loss of Gn li-46" 2 K Ps 10627-137“. 

and the omission of 1-4 Maccabees. Its character appears 
to differ in different books, but in general Hort’s description 
seems sound, that it is closely akin to the text which Origen 
had before him when he set about his Hexapla. It is thus 
of Egyptian origin, and is very freouently m accord with 
the Bohairio version. Recently Rahlfs has argued that in 
Ps. it represents the edition of Hesychius, but his proof is 
very incomplete: for since he admits that Hesychius must 
have made but few alterations in the pre-Orij^enian Psalter, 
and that the text of B is not quite identical with that which 
he takes as thestandard of HesychiusCnamely.thequotations 
in Cyril of Alexandria), his l^pothesis does not seem to cover 
the phenomena so well as Hort’s. The true character of B. 
bowever.still requires investigation, and each of the principal 
groups of books must be examined separately. 

C. Codex Ephrcemi rescriptusMh cent., at Paris; 64 leaves 
palimpsest, containing parts of the poetical books. 

p. The Cotton Genesis, 6th cent., in the British Museum; 
an illustrated copy of Gen., almost wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1731, but partially known from collations made previously, 

G. Codex Sarramanus, 5th cent., 130 leaves at Leyden, 
22 at Paris, and one at St. Petersburg, contains portions 
of the Octateuch in a Hexaplar text, with Origen’s apparatus 
(incompletely reproduced, however) of asterisks and obeli. 

L. The Vienna Genesis, 6th cent., in silver letters on purple 
vellum, with illustrations: contains Gen. incomplete. 

N-V. Codex Basiliano-Venetus, 8th or 9th cent., partly in 
the Vatican and partly at Venice; contains portions of the 
OT, from Lv 13“^ Mac. Of importance chiefly as having 
been used Gn conjunction with B) for the standard edition 
of the LXX printed at Rome in 1587. 

Q. Codex Marchalianus, 6th cent., in theVatican; contains 
the Prophets, complete. Written in Egypt; its text is 
believecf to be Hesychian, and it contains a large number 
of Hexaplaric signs and readings from the Hexapla in its 
margins, which are of great importance. 

R. Codex Veronensis, 6th cent., at Verona; contains 
Psalter, in Greek and Latin, with Canticles. 

T. Zurich Psalter, 7th cent., written in silver letters, with 
Id initials, on purple vellum; the Canticles are included, 
and T rraresent the Western text of the Psalms, as the 
Leipzig and: London papyms Psalters do the Upper Egyptian 
text, and B the Lower Egyptian. 

A MS of Deut. and Jos., of the 6th cent. .found in Egypt and 
now at the Universityof Michigan, is to be publishedfahortly. 

The other uncial MSS are fragmentary and of lesser 
importance. Of minuscule MSS over 300 are known, and 
some of them are of considerable importance in establishing 
the texts of the various recensions of the LXX. Most of 
them are known mainly from the collations of Holmes and 
Parsons, which are often imperfect; the Cambridge Septua- 
gint, now in progress, will give more exact information with 
regard to seleoted representatives of them. 


11. The Versions of the LXX do not occupy so promi- 
nent a position in its textual criticism as is the case in the 
NT, but still are of considerable importance for identify- 
ing the various local texts. The following are the most 
important — 

(а) The Bohairic version of Lower Egypt, the latest of 
the (Doptic versions, and the only one which is complete. 
The analysis of its character is still imperfect. It is natural 
to look to it for the Hesychian text, but it is doubtful how 
farthis can be assumed, and in the case of thcMinorProphets 
it been denied by Deissmann as the result of his exami- 
nation of the Heidelberg papyrus. In the Psalms it agrees 
closely with B, in the Major Prtipheta rather with A(j. 

(б) The Sahidic version of Upper Egypt; Job and Ps. 
are extant complete, and there are considerable fragments 
of other books. In Ps. the text agrees substantially with 
thatof the papyrus Psalters, and is said to bepre-Origenian 
but considerably corrupted. In Job also it is pre-Origenian, 
and its text is shorter by one-sixth than the received text; 
scholars still differ as to which is the truer representation 
of the original book. The fragments of the other books 
need fuller examination. A MS of Prov. in a third Coptic 
dialect(Middle Egyptian )has quite recently been discovered, 
and Ls now in Berlin; but no details as to its character have 
been published. 

(c) The Syriac versions. The Old Syriac, so irimortant 
for the NT, is not known to have existed for the OT. The 
Peshitta appears to have been made from the Hebrew, but 
to have been subsequently affected by the influence of the 
LXX, and consequently is not wholly trustworthy for either. 
The most important Syriac version of the OT is the traris- 
lation niade from the LXX column of the Hexanla by Paul 
of Telia in a.i>. 616-617, in which Origen’s critical signs were 
carefully preserved; an 8th cent. MS at Milan contains the 
Prophets and the poetical bot^kSj while Ex. and Buth arc 
extant complete in other MSB, with parts of Gen., Numb. 
Tosh., Judg., and 3 and 4 Kitrgs. The other historical books 
were edited in the 16th cent, from a MS which has since 
disappeared. This is one of the rno.st important soun'es of 
our kriow ledge of Origen’s work. 

(d) The Latin versions. These were two in number, thi. 

Old Latin and the Vulgate. On the origin of the OL, see 
Text of the NT. The greater part of the Heptateuch 
(Gn 16*-Jg 20®b but with mutilations) is extant in a MS at 
Lyons of the6th-6th cent. The noti-Ma.ssoretic books (our 
Apocr.), except Judith and Tob., were not translated by 
Jerome, and consequently wen incorporated in the Vulg. 
from the OL; Ruth survives in one MS, the Psalms in two, 
and Esther in several; and considerable fragments of most 
of the other books are extant in palimpsests and other in- 
complete MSS. In addition we have the quotations of 
Cyprian and other early Latin Fathers. The importance 
of the OL lies in the fact that its origin goe.s back to the 
2nd cent., and it is consequently pre- Hexaplar. Also, 
since its affinities are rather with Antioch than with Alex- 
andria, it preserves readings from a type of text prevalent 
ill Syria, that, namely, on which Lucian subsequently based 
his edition. This type of text may not be .superior to the 
Alexandrian, but at least it deserv-es consideration. C)n 
the OL, see Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, and Burkitt’s TheOlu 
Latin and the I tala . On the Vulgate, see art.s.v. Since 

it was, in the main, a re-translation from the Hebrew, it doer 
not (except in the Psalter) come into consideration in con- 
nexion with the LXX. 

The remaining versions — Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian. 
Arabic, Gothic, Slavonic — are of minor importance, and need 
not be described here. 

12. The evidence of the Fathers has been less fully 
used for the LXX than for the NT, but its importance 
in distinguishing and localizing types of text is increas- 
ingly recognized. 

Origen is of particular importance for his express state 
ments on textual matters, though his declared acoeptancO 
of the Hebrew as thestandard of truth has to be remembered 
in weighing his evidence. Much the same may be said of 
Jerome. Fathers who had no interest in textual criticism 
are often more valuable as witnesses to the type of text ia 
use in their age and country. Thus Cyril of Alexandria 
gives us an Egyptian text, which may probably be that 
of Hesychius. Theodoret and Chrysostom, who belong to 
Antioch, represent the Syrian text, i.e. the edition of Lucian. 
Cyprian is a principal witness for the African Old Latin. 
The Apostolic Fathers, notablyCf^en/ ofRrnne andBamabas, 
carry us farther back, and contribute some evidence towards 
a decision between tne rival texts represented by A and B, 
their tendency on the whole being in favour of the former: 
and the same is the caae with Irenmus, Justin, and CUmtm 
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^ AUxandria, though their results are by no means uniform. 
This field of inquiry is not worked out yet. 

13, With these materials the critic has to approach 
.he problem of the restoration of the text of the LXX. 
Ideally, what is desirable is that it should be possible 
to point out the three main editions, those of Origen, 
Lucian, and Ilesychius, and thence to go back to the 
text which lies behind them all, that of the pre-Origenian 
LXX. Soire.! progress has been made in this direction. 
Some MSS are generally recogiii^sed as being predomi- 
nantly Lucianic; Bonn; readings are certainly known to be 
liexaplar; but we are still far from an agreement on 
all points. Especially is this the case with the edition 
cf Ilesychius. Some scholars have identified it (notably 
In the Prophets) with the text of A, which, however, 
seems ec^rtainly to have been modified by the influence 
of Origen. More recently the tendency has been to 
find it in B; but here it is still open to question whether 
B is not mainly both pre-llesychian and pre-Origenian. 
It would be unjustifiable to pretend at present that 
certainty has been arrived at on these points. And with 
regard to the great bulk of MSS, it is clear that their 
texts are of a mixed character. In the Psalms it would 
appear that the edition of Lucian was, in the main, 
adopted at Constantinople, and so became the common 
text of the Clmrch; hut in regard to the other books, 
the common text, which ai)pears in the bulk of the 
later MSS, cannot he identified with any of the three 
primary editions. The influence of the Hebrew, espt^ci- 
ally after the examph^ of Origen. was constantly a dis- 
turbing factor; and it is certain that criticism has still 
much to do before it can give us even an approximately 
sound text of the LXX. 

14. And wluui that is done, tin* question of the re- 
lation of the LXX to the Hebrew still remains. No other 
version differs so widely from its presumed original as 
the LXX does from the Massoretic Hebrew; but It is 
by no means easy to say how far this is due to the mis- 
takes and liberties of the translators, and how far to 
the fact that the text before them differed from the 
Massoretic. That the latter was the case to some not 
inconsiderable extent is C(Ttain. Readings in which 
the LXX is supported against the Massoretic by the 
Samaritan version must almost certainly represent a 
divergent Hebrew original; but unfortunately the 
Samaritan exists only for the Pentateuch, in which the 
variants are least. Elsewhere we have generally to 
depend on internal evidence; and the more the LXX 
Is studied in detail, the less willing, as a rule, is the 
student to maintain its authority against the Hebrew, 
and the less certain that its variants really represcuit 
differences in the original text. The palpable mistakes 
made by the translators, the inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, the freedom with which some of them 
treated their original, — all these go far to explain a large 
margin of divergence; and to these must be added 
divergences arising, not from a different Hebrew text, 
but from supplying different vowel points to a text 
which originally had none. All these factors have to 
be taken into account before we can safely say that the 
Hebrew which lay before the LXX translators must 
have been different from the Massoretic text; and each 
passage must he judged on its own merits. An in- 
structive lesson may he learnt from the recent discovery 
of the original Hebrew of Sirach, which has revealed a 
quite unsuspected amount of blundering, and even 
wilful alteration, on the part of the Greek translator. 
The te.stimony of the LXX must therefore be received 
with extreme caution; and although there is no reason 
to doubt that it contains much good grain, yet it is also 
certain that much skill and labour have still to be exer- 
cised in order to separate the grain from the chaff. 
In passing, it may be said that there appears to be no 
sound basis for the charge, often brought by early 
Christian writers, that the Jews made large alterations 

the Heb. text for doctrinal and controversial reasons. 
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n. AquUa (Aq.).— 16. Of the rival Greek versions 
which, as mentioned in § 7, came into being in the 2nd 
cent,, the first was that of Aqulla, a Gentile of Sinope, 
In Pontus, who was converted first to Christianity and 
then to Judaism. He is said to have been a pupil of 
Rabbi Akiba, and to have flourished in the reign of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117-138). Ills translation of the OT was 
made in the interests of Jewish orthodoxy. The text 
which subsequently recdved the name of Massoretic had 
practically been fixed by the Jewish scholars at the end 
of the 1st cent., and Aquila followed it with slavish 
fidelity. All thought for the genius and usage of the 
Greek language was thrown aside, and the Greek was 
forced to follow the Idiosyncrasii^s of the Hebrew in 
defiance of sense and grammar. Aq. would consequently 
be an excellent witness to the Hebrew text of the 2nd 
cent., if only it existed intact; but we possess only small 
fragments of it. The.se consist for the most part (until 
recently, wholly) of fragments of Origen’s third column 
preserved in the margins of Hexaplar MSS (such as Q), 
but they have Ix^en supplemented by modern discoveries. 
Tlie Milan palimpsest of the Hexapla (see § 8) contains 
the text of Aq. for 11 Psalms; hut though discovered 
by Mercatt in 1896, only a small specimen of it has yet 
been published. The Cambridge fragment published by 
Dr. Taylor gives the text of Ps 22'-*®-*“. In 1897 Mr. 
F. C. Burkitt discovered three palimpsest leaves of a 
MS of Aq. (.’>th-6th cent.) among a large quantity of 
tattered MSS brought, like the last-mentioned fragment, 
from Cairo; and these, which contain 3 K 20’-‘’ and 
4 K 23“-*’, were published in 1897. Further fragments, 
from the same source and of the same date, published by 
Dr. C. Taylor (1900), contain Ps '^0‘’-92‘o 96’-97i* 98« 
102‘*-103»*; and in 1900 Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
published Gn l‘-“ in the versions of the LXX and Aq. 
from a papyrus of the 4th cent, in the collection of Lord 
Amherst. These discoveries confirm our previous 
knowledge of the characteristics of Aq.; and it is note- 
worthy that in the Cambridge MSS of Aq. the Divine 
Tetragrammaton is written in the old Hebrew characters. 

m. Theodotion (Theod.). — 16. The origin of this 
version must he ascribed to a desire (similar to that 
which actuated Origen) on the part of the Christians to 
have a Greek version of the OT which should correspond 
better than the LXX with the current Hebrew text, 
and yet not be so closely identified with their Jewish 
opponents and so disregardful of the genius of the Greek 
language as Aquila. Theodotion, though sometimes de- 
scribed as a Jewish proselyte, appears rather to have 
been an Ebionitic Christian, who lived at Ephesus about 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; and his version found 
favour with the Christians, much as Aq. did with the 
Jews. This version follows in the main the authorized 
Hebrew, but is much more free than Aq., and agrees 
more with the LXX. Hence when Origen, in the 
execution of his plan for bringing the LXX into accord 
with the Hebrew, had to supply omissions in the LXX, 
he had recour.se to Theod. for the purpose. Further, the 
LXX version of Dan. being regarded as unsatisfactory, 
the version of Theod. was taken into use instead, and so 
effectually that the LXX of this book has survived in 
but one single MS. It Is probable, however, that Theod. 
was not wholly original in this book, for there are 
strong traces of Theodotlonic readings in the NT 
(Hebrews and Apocalypse), Hernias, Clement, and 
Justin; whence it seems neces.sary to conclude that 
Theod. based his version on one which had been pre- 
viously in existence side by side with the LXX. 

17. Besides this complete book and the extracts 
from the Hexapla and the Milan palimpsest (the 
Theodotion column in the Cambridge MS is lost), 
there is some reavson to believe that still more of Theod 
has survived than was formerly supposed. It is well 
known that the book which appears in our Apocrypha 
as 1 Esdras, and in the Greek Bible as 'Etrfipav A', is simply 
a different recension of the canonical book of Exra (with 
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parts of 2 Chron. and Nehemiah), which in the Greek 
Bible appears (with Neh.) as'Eafipa? B . 'EaSpa? B' faith- 
fully represents the Massoretic Hebrew; 'Ecrfipa? A' is 
freely paraphrastic, and contains some additional matter 
(1 Es 3^-5®). Josephus, who knew the LXX, but not. 
of course, Theod., plainly follows ’Eo-6. A'; and it has 
been argued by Whiston (in 1722) and Sir H. Howorth 
{Soc. Bibl. Arch., May 1901-Nov. 1902) that A' is 
the original LXX version, and *Ecr6. B' the version of 
Theod., which, as in Dan., has ousted its predecessor from 
general use. The theory is not at all improbable (and 
there is some evidence that in the Hexapla, where Theod. 
of course had its own column, the text in the LXX 
column was'Eafi. A ), but it still needs confirmation by 
a linguistic comparison between 'EcrS. A' and Theodo- 
tion’s Dan., which it is hoi>ed will shortly be made. Sir 
H. Howorth further suggests that the version of Chron. 
which now appears in the LXX is really that of Theod., 
the original LXX having in this case completely dis- 
appeared. Chron. is certainly closely connected with 
’Ecr5. B', and the suggestion deserves full examination; 
but in the absence of an alternative version, or of any 
reference to one, it will be more difficult to establish. 

rV, SymmachusCSymm.).— 18. CJfSymm. there islets 
to say. Like Theodotion, he has been called an Ebionite, 
and. like both Theodotion and Aquila, he has been said 
to be a proselyte to Judaism; the former statement is 
probably true. His work was known to Origen by 
about A.D. 228, and was probably i)roduced quite at 
the end of the 2nd century. From the literary point of 
view, it was the best of all the Greek versions of the OT. 
It was ba.sed, like Aq. and Theod., on the Massoretic 
Hebrew, but it aimed at rendering it into idiomatic 
Greek. Consequently, it neither had tlie reputation 
Which Aq. acquired among the Jews, nor was it so w<‘ll 
fitted as Theod. to make good the defects, real or suppo.sed, 
of the LXX among the Christians; and its historical 
Importance is therefore less than that of its rivals. The 
extant materials for its study are practically the same 
as in the case of Aq., namely, the two fragments of MSS 
of the Hexapla [the Cambridge fragment contains the 
Symm. column for Ps 22‘®-‘« the precise extent 
of the Milan MS is not known], and the copious extracts 
from the Hcxapia in the margins of certain MSS and the 
quotations of the Fathers. 

Literature. — By far the best work on the LXX in any 
language is Dr. H. B. Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Gre^ 
(1900), which includes full references to all the literature 
of the subject before that date. See also Nes tie’s article 
in Hastings’DB, andhLsiScpfuatn'nttwfudien (I8867I907). A 
popular account with a description of all the uncial MSS ia 
given in Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient MSS, pp. 48-92 
(1895; revised ed., 1898). The most important recent 
works are Rahlfs' Septuaginta-Studien (I., 1901, on the 
text of Kings; II., 1^7, on Ps.), and R. L. Ottley’s 
Book oi Isaiah according to the Sepiuagint (2 vols., 19(M-6). 
The remains of the Hexapla are collected in F. Field’s 
Origenis Hexaplorumquee supersuntiO-xIord, ISJSl.Ceriani’s 
study of the Codex Marchalianus and Deissmann’s of 
the Heidelberg Prophets-papyrus make important con- 
tributions to the cla-ssification of the MSS. An English 
translation of the LXX was printed by C. Thomson 
at Philadelphia (1808), and has recently been reprinted 
by S. F. Pells; another by Sir L. Brenton was published 
In 1844. 

Editions . — The LXX was first printed in the Complii- 
tensian Polyglot (1514-17, pubfished 1521), but first 
published by Aldus (1519). 'The standard edition is that 
issued at Rome by Pope Sixtus v. in 1587. This, by excellent 
fortune, was based mainlvon the Codex Vaticanus (B), with 
the help of the Venice MS ( V) , and others. Hence the TR of 
the Greek OT, unlike that of the NT, has always rested on the 
authority of good MSS, though these were not very critically 
employed. An edition based on the Codex Alexandrinus (A) 
was published at Oxford by Grabe in 1 707-20. The textual 
criticism of the LXX rests upon the great edition of R. 
Holmes and J. Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827), who printed 
the Sixtine text with an apparatus drawn from 20 uncial 
and 277 minuscule MSS, brides versions. ^ Unfortunately 
several of the collations made by their assistants were not 
"n to modem standards of accuracy. Tischendorf published 


a revised text, with various readings from a few of the 
leading uncials (1850; 7th ed., 1887): but the foundation 
of recent textual study of the LXX was laid by the Cambridge 
manual edition in 3 vols. by Swete (1887-94; revised, 
1895-99) . In this the text is printed f rorn B, when available 
otherwise from A or x, and the textual apparatus gives ail 
the variants in the principal uncial MSS. A larger edition 
giving the same text, but with the addition of the evidence 
of all the uncials, a considerable number of carefully selected 
and repr^entative minuscules, and the principal versions 
and patristic quotations, is being prepared by A. E. Brooke 
and N. Maclean, and Genesis has already appeared (1906). 

F. G. Kenyon. 

GREEN, GREENISH. — See Colours, § 1. 

GREETING. — See Salutation. 

GREYHOUND. — See Doo. 

GRINDER. — The ‘grinders’ of Ec 12* are wonnu 
grinding at the mill. But in Job 29um the ‘grinders’ 
are the molar teeth. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, says. The 
great grinders which stand iH^yond the eye-teeth, in 
no creature whatsoever do fall out of themselves.' 

GRISLED. — See Colours, § 1. 

GROUND. — See Earth. 

GROVE. — Apart from Gn 21 *3, to be presently 
mentioned, ‘grove’ is ev(‘rywhere in AV a mistaken tr., 
which goes back through the Vulgate to the LXX, of 
the name of the Canaanite goddess Asherah. The 
‘groves,’ .so often said to have i)een, or to be deserving 
to be, ‘cut down,’ were the wooden poles set up as 
symbols of Asherah. See further the art. A.sherah. 

In Gn 21*3 the grove which AV makes Abraham plant 
in Becr-sheba was really ‘a tamarisk tree’ (so RV), a 
tree which also figures in the story of Saul, 1 S 22® 31‘* 
(both RV). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

GRUDGE. — Ps 59^® 'Let them wander up and down 
for meat, and grudge if they be not satisfied.’ The word 
‘grudge’ formerly stood for dissatisfaction expressed 
aloud, t.e. murmur, grumble; but by 161 1 it was becoming 
confined to the feeling rather than the open expression, so 
that it occurs in AV hss frequently than in the older 
versions. Besides Ps .'>91® it lias the older meaning in 
Wis 1227, 1026^ and Ja ‘grudge not one against 

another’ (RV ‘murmur not’). 

GUARD BODY-GUARD.— The former is used in EV 
almost exclusively for the body-guard of royal and other 
high-i>laced personages, such as Nehemiah (Neh 4”L) 
and Holofcrnes (Jth 12^). ‘Body-guard’ occurs only 
1 Eh 3< RV of the ‘guard ' (AV) of Darius. The members 
of the body-guard of the Pharaoh of Gn 37*® and of 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25® (*tc.) are, in th(^ original style, 
‘slaughterers (of animals for food),’ not as RVin ‘execu- 
tioners.’ Those composing the body-guard of the Hebrew 
kings, on the other hand, are styled ‘nmners’ (1 8 22” 
ItV and marg., 2 K 10*® ID etc.), one of their duties 
being to run in front of the royal state-chariot (cf. 2 8 15‘, 
1 K 1®). In 1 K 1428 jiear of a guard-chamlx:r. The 
office of ‘the captain of the guard ’ was at all times one 
of great dignity and responsibility. David’s body- 
guard con.sisted of foreign mercenaries, the Cherethltes 
and Pelethites (see p. 122^0, commanded by Benaiah 
(2 8 202* compared with 2323). famous Pretoiian 
guard of tlie Roman emperors is mentioned in Ph 1‘* RV; 
also Ac 28'® AV in a passage absent from th(i iKiSt texts 
and RV. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

GUDGODAH. — A station in the journeylngs of the 
Israelites (Dt lO^), whence they proceeded to Jotbathah. 
There can be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the 
itinerary of Nu 33** indicates the same place. 

GUEST, GUEST-CHAMBER.— See Hospitality. 

GUILT. — 1. Guilt may be defined in terms of rela- 
tivity. It is rather the abiding msult of sin than 
sin it.self (.see Pearson’s Exixjsition of the Creed, ed. 
James Nichols, p. 514 f.). It is not punishment, or 
even liability to punishment, for this presuppoteH 
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l)er 8 onaI consciousness of wrong-doing and leaves out 
of account the attitude of God to sin unwittingly com- 
mitted (Lv ; cf. Lk 12‘8, Ro 6 > 8 ; see Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 144). On the other hand, we 
may describe it as a condition, a state, or a relation; 
the resultant of two forces drawing ditterent ways 
(Ro ). It includes two essential factors, without 
which it would be unmeaning as an objective reality 
or entity. At one point stands personal holiness, 
including whatever is holy in man; at another, personal 
corruption, including what is evil in man. Man’s 
relation to God, as it is affected by sin, is what con- 
stitutes guilt in the widest sense of the word. The 
human struggle after righteousness is the surest evidence 
of man’s consciousness of racial and personal guilt, and 
an acknowledgment that his position in this respect is 
not normal. 

We are thus enabled to see that when moral obliquity 
arising from or reinforced by natural causes, adventitious 
circumstances, or personal environment, issues in per- 
sistent, wilful wrong-doing, it becomes or is resolved 
Into guilt, and involves punishment which is guilt’s 
inseparable accompaniment. In the OT the ideas of 
sin, guilt, and punishment are so inextricably inter- 
woven that it is impossible to treat of one without in 
some way dealing with the other two, and the word 
for each is used interchangeably for the others (see 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. p. 306). An example of this is 
found in Cain’s despairing complaint, where the word 
‘punishment’ (On 4>3 EV) includes both the sin com- 
mitted and the guilt attaching thereto (cf. Lv 26^'^). 

2. In speaking of tin; guilt of the race or of the 

individual, some knowledge "of a law governing moral 
actions must be pre.supposed (cf. Jn 15** *<). It is 
when the human will enters into conscious antagonism 
to the Divine will that guilt emerges into objective 
existence and crystallizes (sec Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, Eng. tr. p. 203 IT.). An educative process 
is thus required in order to bring home to the human 
race that sense of guilt without wliich progress is 
impossible (cf. Ro 3*® 7^). As .soon, however, as this 
consciousness is establi.shed, the first step on the road 
to rebellion against .sin is taken, and the sinner’s relation 
to God comriKuices to become fundamentally altered 
from what it was. A case in point, illustrative of this 
Inchoate stage, is afforded by Joseph's brothers in 
their tardy recognition of a guilt wliich seems to have 
been latent in a degree, so far as their consciousness 
was concerned, up to the i>eriod of threatened conse- 
quences (Gn 42*‘; cf. for a similar example of strange 
moral blindness, on the part of David, 2 S 12*® ). Their 
subsequent conduct was characterized by clumsy 
attempts to undo the mischief of which they had been 
the authors. A like feature is observable in the attitude 
of the Philistines when restoring the sacred ‘ark of 
the covenant’ to the offended Jehovah. A 'guilt- 
offering* had to be sent as a restitution for the wrong 
done (1 S 6 ®, cf. 2 K 12 »«). This natural instinct w'as 
di'veloped and guided in the I^vitical institutions by 
formal ceremony and religious rite, wliich were calculated 
to deepen still further the feeling of guilt and fear of 
Divine wrath. Even when the offence was committed 
in ignorance, as soon as its character was revealed to the 
offender, he became thereupon liable to punishment, 
and had to expiate his guilt by restitution and sacrifice, 
or by a * guilt-offering' (AV ‘trespass offering,’ Lv 
51 M 1 . To this a fine, amounting to one-fifth of 

the value of the wrong done in the case of a neighbour, 
was added and given to the injured party ( 6 ®, Nu 
6 **^ ). How widely diffused this special rite had become 
is evidenced by the numerous incidental references of 
Ezekiel (40*® 42^* 44*» 46*®); wViile perhaps the most 
remarkable allusion to this service of restitution occurs 
in the later Isaiah, where the ideal Servant of Jehovah 
‘s described as a ‘guilt-offering’ (53*®). 

3. As might be expected, the universality of human 
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guilt is nowhere more insistently dwelt on or more 
fully realized than in the Psalms (cf. Ps 14* and 63*, 
where the expression ‘the sons of men’ reveals the 
scope of the poet’s thought; see also Ps 36 with its 
antithesis — the universal long-suffering of God and the 
universal corruption of men). In whatever way we 
interpret certain passages {e.g. Ps 69*® 109*® ) in the 
so-called imprecatory Psalms, one thought at least 
clearly emerges, that wilful and persistent sin can never be 
separated from guiltiness in the sight of God, or from 
consequent punishment. They reveal in the writers, 
a sense ‘of moral earnestness, of righteous indignation 
of burning zeal for the cause of God’ (see Kirkpatrick 
‘Psalms’ in Cambr. Bible for Schools and Colleges, p. 
Ixxv.). The same spirit is to be observed in Jeremiah’s 
repeated prayers for vengeance on those who spent thei • 
time in devising means to destroy him and his work 
*cf. 11*»« 18‘»® 20**® etc.). Indeed, the prophetic 

books of the OT testify generally to the force of this 
feeling amongst the most powerful religious thinkers o! 
ancient times, and are a permanent witness to the 
validity of the educative functions which it fell to the 
lot of these moral teachers to discharge (cf. e.g. Hos 
10 *® . J1 1<® , Am 4®® , Mic 3^ , Hag 2**^ , Zee 5*® etc.). 

4. The final act in this great formative process is 
historically connected with the life and work of Jesus 
Christ. The doctrine of the Atonement, howevei 
interpreted or systematized, involves belief in, and the 
realization of, the guilt of the entire human race. The 
symbolic Levitical rite in which ‘th^ goat for Azazel’ 
bore the guilt (EV ‘iniquities,’ Lv 16**) and the punish- 
ment of the nation, shadows forth clearly and unmista- 
kably the nature of the burden laid on Jesus, as the Son 
of Man. Involved, a.s a result of the Incarnation, in the 
limitations and fate of the human race, Hein a profoundly 
real way entered into the conditions of its present life 
(see Is 53**, where the suffering Servant is said to bear 
the consequences of man’s present position in regard to 
God; cf. 1 P 2*D. Taking the nature of Adam’s race. 
He became involved, so to stieak, in a mystic but none 
the less real stmse, in its guilt, while Gethsemane and 
Calvary are eternal witnesses to the tremendous load 
willingly borne by Jesus (Jn 10*®) as the price of the 
world’s guilt, at the hands of a just and holy but a loving 
and merciful God (Jn 3*®^ , Ro 5®, Eph 2®^ , 1 Th 1*®, 
Rev 15*; cf. Ex 34*). 

‘By submitting to the awful experience which forced 
from Him the cry, ’‘My God, my God. why hast *11100 
forsaken Me?” and by the Death which followed. He made 
our real relation to God His own, while retaining — and^ in 
the very act of submitting to the penalty of sin, revealmg 
in the highest form — the absolute perfection of His mond 
life and the steadfastness of His eternal union with the 
Father’ (Dale, The Atonement, p. 426). 

It is only in the life of Jesus that we are able to measure 
the guilt of the human race as it exists in the sight ot 
God, and at the same time to learn somewhat, from the 
means by which He willed to bring it home to the 
consciousness of men, of the full meaning of its character 
as an awful but objective reality. Man’s position In 
regard to God, looked on as the result of sin, is the extent 
and the measure of his guilt. 

‘ Only He. who knew in Himself the measure of the holiness 
of God, could realize also, in the human nature which He 
had made His own. the full depth of the alienation of sin 
from God. the real character of the penal avcirting of God's 
face. Only He, who sounded the depths of human conscious- 
ness in regard to sin, could, in the power of His own inherent 
righteousness, condemn and crush sin in the flesh. The 
suffering involved in this is not, in Him, nunishment or the 
terror of punishment;- but it is the full realising, in the 
personal consciousness, of the truth of sin, and the dis- 
ciplinary pain of the conquest of sin;- it is that full self- 
iden tifl cation of human nature, within rangeof sin ’s challenge 
and sin’s scourge, with holiness as the Divine condemnation 
of sin. which was at once the necessity — and the impossi- 
bility — of human penitence. The nearest — and yet how 
distant! — an approach to it in our experience we recognise^ 
not in the wild sin-terrified cry of the guilty, but rathei 
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(n those whose profound self-identification with the suUty 
•vershadows them with a darkness and a shame, vital 
indeed to their being, yet at heart tranquil, because it is 
not confused with the blurring consciousness of a personal 
sin’ (Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 130). 

6. The clearest and most emphatic exposition of the 
fruits of the Incarnation, with respect to human guilt, 
is to be found in the partly systematized Christology of 
St. Paul, where life ‘in the Spirit’ is asserted to be the 
norm of Christian activity (Ro ). ‘ There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus’ 
(8‘) is a reversal of the verdict of ‘Guilty’ against the 
race (cf. Col , 1 Th 2'®), in so far as man accepts the 
conditions of the Christian life (cf. Gal Where 

the conditions are not fulfilled, he is not included in the 
new order, for ‘if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.' His guilt is aggravated by ‘ neglecting 
so great salvation’ (He 2®; cf. Jn 15“ Mt IH® ), and 
the sentence pronounced against the disobedience of the 
enlightened is, humanly speaking at least, irreversible 
(He 102'« ). J. R. Willis. 

GUILT -OFFERING. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

GULF . — The only instance of the use of this word in 
the Bible occurs in the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk 16*; cf. Nil Id’® where the word ‘pit’ is the trans- 
lation of Hades or Sheol). Some commentators have 
discovered in Jesus’ employment of this term (‘chasm’), 
as well as in His assertion of the possibility of conversa- 
tion, an approval in general terms of a current Rabbinical 
belief that the souls of the righteous and of the wicked 
exist after death in different compartments of the same 
under world (see J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. iii. p. 175). It 
Is not possible, however, to construct a theory of Jesus’ 
belief as to the intermediate state from evidence so 
scanty. Indeed, signs are not lacking that on this occa- 


sion He employs the language of metaphoi in ordei tc 
guard against placing His imprimatur on u.seless and 
materialistic speculations. The expressions ‘ from afar’ 
(v.“) and ‘a great gulf’ (v ») do not harmonize with the 
idea of holding a conversation; and it seems plain that 
they form but subsidiary portions of a parable by wliich 
He means to teach a lesson of purely ethical import. 
There is, moreover, an evident implication in the con- 
text that the gulf is not confined to the world beyond 
the grave. Having reminded the Rich Man of the con- 
trast between his condition and that of Lazarus n their 
earthly lives, and of its reversal in their respective con- 
ditions at present, Abraham is made to say, ‘ In all these 
things (see RVm) there has been and remains fixed a 
great chasm’ (cf. Plummer ‘St. Luke' in ICC, ad loc.). 
The chasm is not only between.//ie conditions of the twc 
men’s lives; it lias its foundation in their characters, 
modified, no doubt, and influenced by the circumstances 
in which each lived. The impassable nature of the 
chasm can be explained only on the ground that it is the 
great moral division separating two fundamentally 
different classes of men. J. 11. WiLLia. 

GUNI. — 1. The eponym of a Naphtalite family, 
Gn 46* = 1 Ch (cf. Nu 26<“ where the gentilic 
GunitOS occurs). 2. A Gadite chief (1 Ch 5>®). Prob- 
ably we should also read ‘the Gunlte’ for * Jonathan’ 
in 2 S 23“; and for ‘the Gisonite’ in 1 Ch 11*. 

GUR. — An ‘ascent’ by Ibleam and Beth-haggan 
(2 K 927). Possibly these two are the modern Yebla 
and Beil Jenn. But see Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL (‘dwelling of Baal’). — An unknown 
locality named in 2 Ch 267. 

GUTTER.— See House, § 6. 
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HAAHASHTABI.— A descendant of Judah (1 Cli 
4«). 

HABAIAH (‘J^ hath hidden’). — The head of a 
priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel, but, 
being unable to trace their genealogy, were not allowed 
to serve (Ezr 2®'); called in Neh 7“ Hobaiah, and in 
1 Es Obdia. 

HABAKKUK.- The eighth of the Minor Prophets. 
Except for legends, e.g. in Bel and the Dragon (vv.=»-«), 
nothing is known of him outside the book that bears 
his name. 

1. The Book of Habakkuk, read as it now stands, 
must be dated shortly after the appearance of the 
ChaldsBans on the stage of w^orld -history, seeing that their 
descent on the nations is imminent. It is probably 
later than the battle of Carchemish, where Jfebuchad- 
rezzar defeated the Egyptians in b.c. 605, and earlier 
than the first Judaean capti\ity in 597. If dated about 
the year 600, it falls in the reign of Jehoiakim, in the 
period of reaction that followed the defeat and death 
of Joslah at Megiddo (608). That event, apparently 
falsifying the promises of the recently discovered law- 
book, had led to a general neglect of its ethical claims, 
and to a recrudescence of the religious abuses of the 
time of Manasseh (cf. 2 K 23»7, Jer 19*®- 25 etc.). 
The one immovable article of faith held by the Jud®an 
nation seems to have been the inviolability of Jerusalem 
(cf. Jer 7*'*® etc.). The book appears to be the work 
of a prophet living in Jerusalem. It may be divided 
into six sections, the first four containing two dialogues 
between Jahweb and the prophet, while the last two 


contain confident declarations springing from and 
expanding the Divine reply. 

(1) Habakkuk, compelled to live in the midst 
of violent wrong-doing, contempt of religion manifesting 
itself in the oppression of the righteous by the wicked, 
complains strongly of the silence and indifference of God. 

(2) He receives an amswer that a new and 
startling display of the Divine justice is about to be 
made. The Chaldseans, swift, bitter, and terrible, are 
to sweep down and overwhelm the whole world. No 
fortress can resist their onslaught. The incredibility 
of this must lie, not in the fact that the Chald»ans are 
the aggressors, but rather that Jerusalem, spared so 
long, is now to share the fate of so many other cities. 

(3) 1*2-17. Some time may now be supposed to 
elapse before the next prophecy is spoken. During 
this period the prophet watches the progress of the 
Chaldffians, who have now (2*7) penetrated into Palestine. 
His observation raises a new and insoluble problem 
This reckless, insolent, cruel, insatiable conqueror is 
wo!se than those he has been appointed to chastise. 
How can a holy God, so ready to punish the ‘wicked ’in 
Israel, permit one who deserves far more the name of 
‘wicked’ to rage unchecked? Are wrong and violence 
to possess the earth for ever? 

(4) 2*-®. The prophet, retiring to his watch-tower, 
whence he looks out over the world, to see it in ruins, 
receives an oracle which he is bidden to write down on 
tablets for all to read. He is told that the purpose of 
God is hastening to its fulfilment, and is encouraged to 
wait for it. Then follows the famous sentence, ‘ Behold, 
his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him: but the 
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JuAt shall live in his faithfulness/ The meaning of this 
is plain. Tyranny is self-destructive, and carries within 
Itself the seeds of doom. But while the evil-doer passes 
away, the just man, steadfast in the face of all contra- 
diction, shall live, and last out the storm of judgment. 

(5) 2*'*®. Content with this message, the prophet 
utters, triumphantly, a five-fold series of woes against 
the pride, the greed, the cruel building enterprises, the 
sensuality, the idolatry, of the heathen power. 

(6) Ch. 3. Finally, in a magnificent lyric, which, as its 
heading and close prove, has been adapted for use in 
the Temple worship, the prophet sings the glorious re- 
deeming acts of God in the past history of the people, and 
in the certainty of His immediate appearance, bringing 
hopeless ruin on the enemy, declares his unwavering 
trust. 

So read, this short book is seen to be a human docu- 
ment of unique value. It marks the beginnings of 
Hebrew reflective thought as to the workings of Provi- 
dence in history, afterwards so powerfully expressed 
in Job and in tiie late‘r prophets. 

2. Many modern scholars are unable to accept this 
explanation of these three chapters. It is argued that 
the use of the word wicked’ in different senses in 
H and 1“ is unnatural, and awkward. Further, it is 
urged that the descriptions of the conqueror in chs. 1 
and 2 do not suit the Chaldaeans well at any time, and 
are almost Impossible at so early a stage of their history 
as the one named. Accordingly, some have treated 
16 -u as a fragment of an older prophecy, and i>lace the 
bulk of ch.s. 1 and 2 towards the close of the Exile, near 
the end of the Chaldean period. Others place H*" 
between 2* and considering that the whole section 
has been misplaced. The rest of the chapters are then 
referred to another oppressor, either Assyria or Egypt, 
whom the Chaldteans are raised up to punish; and ch. 3 
is ascribed to another author. Others again would 
alter the word *Chald®ans,’ and treat it as an error for 
either ‘Pe^rsians’ or ‘Chittim.’ In the second case the 
reference is to the Greeks, and the destroyer is Alexander 
the Great. Without attempting to discuss these views, 
it may be said that none of them supplies any satis- 
factory explanation of 1‘ ^ in referring Habakkuk’s 
complaint to wrongs committed by some heathen power. 
The mention of ‘law’ and ‘judgment,’ I<, seems to 
point decisively to internal di.sorders among the prophet’s 
own countrymen. The double use of the word ‘ wicked’ 
may well be a pow(‘rful dramatic contrast. The speed 
»vith which the enemy moves, said by some to be alto- 
gether inapplicable to the Chalda*ans, may be illustrated 
by the marvellously rapid ride of Nebuchadrezzar him- 
self, from Pelusium to Babylon, to take the kingdom 
on the death of his father. Troops of Scythian cavalry, 
at the service of the highest bidder after the disband- 
ing of their own army, were probably found with the 
Chaldeans. The question cannot be regarded as settled, 
a fuller knowledge of Chaldean history at the opening 
of the 7th cent, being much to be desired. 

Most scholars regard ch. 3 as a separate composition, 
ft is urged that this poem contains no allusions to the 
circumstances of Habakkuk's age, that the enemy in 
rejoicing to devour the poor secretly, cannot be a 
great all-conquering army, that the disasters to flocks 
and herds (vv.”-^*) are quite different from anything 
In chs. 1 and 2. It is conjectured that the poem, under 
Habakkuk’s name, had a place In a song-book, and was 
afterwards transferred, with the marks of its origin 
hot effaced, to the close of this prophetic book These 
considerations are of great weight, though it may bo 
recalled that the poeti(*al part of the Book of Job ends 
somewhat similarly, with a theophany little related to 
the bulk of the book. Whether the chapter belongs to 
Habakkuk or not, its picture of the Intervention of God 
Himself, in His own all-powerful strength bringing to 
nought all the counsels of His enemies, is a fitting close 
to the book. Wilfrid J. Moulton. 


HABAZZINIAH. — The grandfather of Jaazaniah, one 
of the Rechabites who were put to the proof by the 
prophet Jeremiah (Jer 353). 

HABERGEON (Ex 28*2 392» AV).— An obsolete term 
replaced in RV by the modern 'coat of mail.’ Cf. 
Job 41“ AV, RV ‘ pointed shaft,’ and see Armour, 2 (c). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HABOR. — A river flowing through the district of 
Gozan, on the banks of which Israelites were settled 
when deported from Samaria (2 K !?• 18“, 1 Ch 5**). 
It is a tributary of the Euphrates, the Chaboras of the 
Greeks, the modern KhShUr. L. W. King. 

HAOALIAH. — The father of Nehemiah (Neh 1^ 100. 

HACHILAH (1 S 23i» 201 • 0.— A hill In wliich David 
hid, and on which, during his pursuit, Saul pitched 
his camp, near the wilderness of Ziph. Ziph is mod. 
Tell ez~Zlf, to the 8. of Hebron. Conder suggests that 
Hachilah may be the hill Dahr el-KDlCL, but this is 
perhaps rather far to the east. W. Ewing. 

HACHMONI, HACHMONTTE. — Both represent one 
and the same Heb. word, but in 1 Ch 27” the latter is 
translated as a prop, name, ‘ Jehiel the son of Hachmonl,'* 
whereas in 1 Ch 1B‘ Jashobeam is called ‘a Hach- 
monite.’ We should probably render it in both cases 
as a gentilic name. In 2 S 23«, which is parallel to 
1 Ch IHh we have ‘the Tahchemonite,’ which is prob- 
ably a textual error (see Adino, Joshku-ba>sshebeth). 

HADAD. — 1. The name of a Semitic divinity (also 
written Adad, and Dadda for Adilda), the equivalent 
of Rimmon (wh. see) among the Aramteans of Damascus 
and apparently worshipped by all the Arama3an peoples, 
as well as among both South- Arabian and North- 
Arabian tribes, and also among the Assyrians. In 
Assyria and Babylonia, however, his cult, combined 
with that of Ramrnan, was apparently not native, but 
introduced from the Aramaeans of the west. Hadad, 
like Rimmon (Ramrnan), was the god of the air and of 
thunder and lightning. The word seems to be derived 
from Arabic hadda, 'to smite, crush.’ The name of 
this deity is not found alone in the Bible, but appears 
in several compounds, Benhadad, Bildad, and those 
which follow tliis article. It is possible, also, that 
Adrammelech of 2 K 19>7 and Is 37>* should be read 
Adadmeleck, ‘Adad is king.’ 

2. The eighth son of Ishmael, 1 Ch 1*®, and also Gn 
25*3 according to RV and the best readings. 3. The 
fourth of the eight ancient kings of Edom, Gn 36»3; cf. 
1 Ch 1“. 4. The eighth of the kings of Edom in the same 
list as the last-named. 1 Ch D® (in Gn 36” miswritten 
Hadar). 6. The son of a king of Edom in the 10th cent. 
B.c. (1 K 11*<® ). He escaped the massacre of Edomites 
perpetrated by Joab, David’s general, and fled (according 
to the received reading) to Egypt, whose king befriended 
him, and gave him his sister-in-law as his wife. After 
the death of David he returned to Edom, and his efforts 
seem to have rescued Edom from the yoke of king 
Solomon. It is probable that in v.*’*- instead of 
Miisraim (Egypt) Mitfri should be read in the Hebrew 
as the name of a region west of Edom, which in the 
old MSS was several time.s confounded with the word 
for Egypt. The reference to Pharaoh (v.**® ) would 
then have been a later addition. J, F. M‘ Curdy. 

HADADEZER. — The name of a king of Zoban 
(wh. see) in the time of David, 2 S 8®® , 1 K 11“. In 
1 Ch 18*®- the same king is called less correctly Hadar- 
ezer. lie was at the head of the combination of the 
Aramseans of Northern Palestine against David, was 
repeatedly defeated, and finally made tributary. The 
word means ‘Adad is (my) helper’ (cf. Heb. Eliezer, 
Ebenezer, Azariah, etc.). It Is found on the Black 
Obelisk of the Assyrian Shalmaneser ii. under the more 
Aramaic form Adadidri, as the equivalent of Benhadad 
of Damascus, who led the great combination, in^ 
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eluding Ahab of Israel, against the Assyrians in b.c. 
864. J. F. M'Curdy. 

HADADRIUMOK.oA proper name occurring In 
Zee 12“ ‘as the mourning of Hadacirimmon in the 
valley of Megiddon.‘ It has usually been supposed to 
be a place-name. According to a notice by Jerome, it 
would be equivalent to Megiddo Itself. The word, 
however, is a combination of the two names of a divinity 
(see Had ad). Anj equally good translation would be 
‘as the mourning for Hadadrimmon,’ and it has been 
plausibly conjectured that It is the weeping for Tammuz 
referred to in Ezk 8“, that Is here meant. In this 
case the old Semitic deity Hadad-Rimmon would by 
the 2nd cent. b.c. have become confounded with Tam- 
muz. There is no ground for supposing an allusion to 
the mourning for king Josiah, which, of course, took 
place in Jerusalem, not in the valley of Megiddo. 

J. F. M‘Curdy. 

HADAB (Gn 36»»).— See Hadad, 4. 

HADAREZER . — See Hadadezer. 

HAD ASH AH. — A town in the Shepheiah of Judah 
(Jos 15*’); site unknown. 

HADASSAH (‘myrtle ’). — The Jewish name of 
Esther (Eat 2^ only). See Esther. 

HADES. — The Lat. term for the Heb. Sheol, the abode 
of departed spirits. It was conceived of as a great 
cavern or pit under the earth, in which the shades lived. 
Just what degree of activity the shades possessed seems 
to have been somewhat doubtful. According to the 
Greeks, they were engaged in the occupations in which 
they had been employed on earth. The Hebrews, how- 
ever, seem rather to have thought of their condition as 
one of inactivity. (See Sheod and Gehenna.) RV has 
‘Hades' for AV ‘hell* when the latter —‘realm of the 
dead.' Shailer Mathews. 

HADID. — Named along with Lod and Ono (Ezr 2“ — 
Neh 7*^), peopled by Benjamites after the Captivity 
(Neh 11“), probably to be identified also with Adida of 
1 Mac 12” 13‘». It is the modern Hadithehin the low 
hills, about 3i miles N.E. of Lydda. 

HADLAl.— An Ephraimite (2 Ch 28”). 

HADORAH. — 1. The fifth son of Joktan (Gn 10*^ 
1 Ch 1”). 2. The son of Tou, king of Hamath (1 Ch 
181®). In the parallel passage, 2 S S**-, Hadoram wrongly 
appears as Joram. 3. 2 Ch 10”. The parallel pa.s8age, 
1 K 12”, has preserved the more correct form Adoram. 

HADRAOH. — A place in Syria mentioned in Zee 9^ as 
being, at the time of the writing of that passage, con- 
federate with Damascus. Hadrach is undoubtedly 
identical with Hatarikka of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
It was the object of three expeditions by Assur-dan in., 
and Tlglath-pileser in. refer3 to it in the account of his 
war with ‘ Azariah the Judaean.' W. M. Nesbit. 

HAFT. — ‘Haft,* still used locally for ‘handle,' occurs 
in Jg 3“ ‘the haft also went in after the blade.’ 

HAGAB (Ezr 2«). — His descendants returned with 
Zerubbabel. The name is absent from the parallel 
list in Neh 7; it appears in 1 Es 5” as Accaba. 

HAG ABA (Neh 7”).— The head of a family of Nethinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel. See next article. 

HAGABAH. — The slightly different form in which 
the last-mentioned name appears in Ezr 2^*; in 1 Es 5” 
Aggaba. 

HAGAR (prob. ‘emigrant* or ‘fugitive') was Sarah’s 
Egyptian maid (Gn 16^ 21*). Her story shows that 
Sarah renounced the hope of bearing children to 
Abraham, and gave him Hagar as concubine. Her 
exultation so irritated Sarah that the maid had to flee 
from the encampment, and took refuge in the wilderness 
of Shur (10^ 25^*), between Philistia and Egypt. Thence 
she was sent back by ‘the angel of the Lord’; and soon 
after her return she gave birth to Ishmael. After the 
weaning of Isaac, the sight of Ishmael aroused Sarah’s 


jealousy and fear (21*); and Abraham was reluctantly 
persuaded to send away Hagar and her son. Again ‘ the 
angel of God’ cheered her; and she found her way 
southwards to the wilderness of Paran (21«), where her 
son settled. 

This story is compacted of traditions gathered from the 
three great documents. J yiekls the greater part of Gn 
16‘-“ and E of 21®-2i, while traces of P have been found in 
16* . The presence of the story in sources where such 

different interests are represented is in favour of its histo- 
ricity; and instead of the assumption that Hagar is but tht 
conjectural mother of the personified founder of a tribe, 
the more obvious explanation is that she was the actual 
ancestress of the people of Ishmael. Whatever anthropo* 
logical interest attaches to the passages (see Ishmael), 
their presence may be defended on other grounds, the force 
of which a Hebrew would be more likely to feel. They 
serve to show the purity and pride of Jewish descent, other 
tribes in the neigtibourhood being kindred to them, but 
only offshoots from the parent stock. The Divine guidance 
in Jewish history is emphasized by the double action of 
tbe angel in the unfolding of Hagar’s career. 

The story is an important part of the biography of 
Abraham, illustrating both the variety of trial.s by which 
his faith was perfected and the active concern of God 
in even the distracted coridition.s of a chosen hou.sehold. 
Further interest attaches to the narrative as containing 
the earliest reference in Scripture to ‘the angel of 
Jehovah’ (Gn 16’), and a.s being the first of a series 
(Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Naainaii) in which the regard of 
God is represc*nted as singling out for bles.sing per.sons 
outside Israel, and thus as preparing for the universal 
mission of Christ. There is but one other important 
allusion to Hagar in the OT, She is mentioned in 
Gn 25” in a sketch of the family of Ishmael (so In 
Bar 3** the Arabians are said to lx* Iut sons); and she 
has been essuiikkI with much improbability to have 
been the ancestreiss of the Ilagrites or Hagarenes of 
1 Ch 5” and Ps 83« (see Haohites). In Gal 4”*^ Paul 
applies her story all(‘gorically, with a view to show the 
superiority of the new covenant. lie contrasts Hagar 
the bondwoman with Baraii, and Ishmael ‘born after 
the flesh’ with Isaac ‘born through promise’; thence 
freedom and grace appear as the characteristic qualities 
of Christianity. There is good MS authority for the 
omission of ‘Hagar’ in v.“ as in RVrn; In which case 
the meaning is that Sinai is a mountain in Arabia, the 
lard of bondmen and the country of Hagar’s descend- 
ants. Even if the reading of the text stands, the 
meaning of the phrase will not be very different. ‘This 
Hagar of the all(*gory is or repres<*nts Sinai, because 
Sinai is in Arabia, where Hagar and her cle.scendantf 
dwelt.’ R. W. Moss. 

HAGARENES. — See IIaorites. 

HAGGADAH. — See Tai mud. 

HAGGAI. — A prophet who.se writings occupy the 
tenth place in the collection of the Minor Prophets. 

1 . The man and his work . — The sphere of his acti vlty 
was the post-exilic community, his ministry (so far 
as may be gathered from his writings) being confined to 
a few months of the second year of Darius Hystaspes 
(b.c. 520). His name is perhaps a short form of Haggiah 
(I Ch 6*0), as Mattenai (Ezr 10»») is of Mattaniah (10»), 
and may mean ‘feast of J"',’ thougli possibly it l.s merely 
an adjective signifying ‘festal’ (from h(ig\ cf. Barzillai 
from harzel). According to late traditions, he was born 
in Babylon, and went up with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, 
where he died. In his prophetic work he was associated 
with Zechariah (Ezr 5’ 6”); and the names of the two 
are prefixed to certain Psalms in one or more of the 
Versions (to Ps 137 in LXX alone, to Ps 111 (112) in. 
Vulg. alone, to Pss 125. 126 in Pesh. alone, to Pss 146. 
147. 148 in LXX and Pesh., to Ps 145 In LXX, Vulg., 
and Pesh.). 

His prophecies were evoked by the delay that attended 
the reconstruction of the Temple. The Jews, on re- 
turning to Palestine in the first year of Cyrus (536), al 
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once set up the altar of the Lord (Ezr 3>), and in the 
following year laid the foundation of the Temple 
The work, however, was almost immediately suspended 
through the opposition of the Samaritans ii.e. the 
semi-pagan colonists of what had once been the Northern 
Kingdom, 2 K whose wish to co-operate had 

been refused (Ezr 4‘-6); and, this external obstruction 
being reinforced by indifference on the part of the Jews 
themselves (Hag 1<), the site of the Temple remained 
a waste for a period of 15 years. But in the second 
year of Darius (b.c. 620), Haggai, aided by Zechariah 
(who was probably his junior), exhorted his countrymen 
to proceed with the rebuilding; and as the result of 
his exertions, in the sixth year of Darius (b.c. 516) the 
Temple was finished (Ezr 6^®). 

2. The book. — The prophecies of Haggai consist of 
four sections, delivered at three different times. 

(1) Ch. l,on the 1st day of the 6th month (Aug.-Sept.), 
Is the prophet’s explanation of the prevalent scarcity, 
which riik(5 the famines mentioned in 2 S 21 and 1 K 17. 
18) is accounted for by human sin, the people being 
more concerned to l)eautify their own dwellings than to 
restore the house of the Lord. The admonition, coupled 
with a promise of Divine assistance, had its effect, and 
the work of reconstruction was n.mewed. 

(2) Ch. 2‘-®, on the 21st day of the 7th month (Sept.- 
Oct.), has in view the discouragement experienced 
when the old men who had secui tin* glory of the first 
Temple contrasted with it the meanness of the st^cond; 
the prophet declares that within a short while the wealth 
of the nations will be gathered into the latter (cf. Is 60), 
and its splendour will eventually exceed that of its 
predecessor. Haggai’s anticipations were perhaps 
connected with the disturbances among the Persian 
subject States in the beginning of Darius’ reign. The 
downfall of the Persian rule, which they threatened, 
might be expected, like the previous overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus, to redound to the advantage of 
Israel. 

(3) Ch. on the 24th of the 9th month (Nov.- 

Dee.), is a further attempt to (‘xplain the rea.son of the 
continued distress, and to raise hopes of its removal. 
The p€^ople’s sacrifices and exertions cannot (it is con- 
tended) at once counteract the effects of their previous 
neglect, for the ruinous state of the Temple is a more 
penetrating .source of pollution than holy things and 
acts are of sanc.tification; but henceforth the Lord’s 
blessing will attend them (cf. Zee S"-'*). 

(4) Ch. on the same day a.s the preceding, is 

an addre.s.s to Zerubbabel, who in the impending com- 
motion will be pre.served by the Lord as a precious 
signet-ring (cf. Ca S®, and contrast Jer 22^), 

The Book of Haggai reflects the condition of its age, 
and offers a contrast to the earlier prophets In the 
absence of any denunciation of idolatry, the practice 
of which had been largely eradicated from the Jews of 
the Exile by their experience.s. It re.sem hies the proph- 
ecies of Zechariah and Malachi (both po.st-i;xilic) 
in laying more stre.ss upon the external side of religion 
than do the pre-exilic writings. But, unlike the books 
of Zechariah and Malachi, it does not contain any 
rebuke of moral and social offences, but is devoted to 
the single purpo.se of promoting the rebuilding of the 
Temple, which was then es.sential to the maintenance 
of Israel’s religious purity. The style of Haggai is 
plain and unadorned, and is rendered rather monotonous 
by the reiteration of certain phrases (especially ‘.saith 
the Lord of hosts’). 0. W. Wai>e. 

HAGGEDOLIM (RV and AVm: AV and RVm ‘the 
great men’). — Father of Zabdiel (Neh IB*). 

HAGGI (*born on a festival’). — Son of Cad, Gn 46’®, 
Nu 26‘® (P); patronymic, Haggites, Nu 26’®. 

HAGGIAH (‘feast of J'^’). — A Levite descended 
from Merari (1 Ch 6»o). 

HAGGITE8.— See Haqqx. 


HAIR 

HAGGITH (‘festal’). — The mother of Adonijah 
(2 S 3*. 1 K 1® 2’3). 

HAGIOGRAPHA. — See Canon op OT, § 8. 

HAGRI . — Father of Mibhar, one of David’s heroei* 
(1 Ch 11»®). The parallel passage, 2 S 23*, reads ‘ot 
Zobah, Ban! the Gadite,’ which is probably the correct 
text. 

HAGRITE. — Jaziz the Hagrite was ‘over the flocks* 
of king David (1 Ch 27®’). See next article. 

HAGRITES, HAGARITES. HAGARENES.-A tribe 
of Arabian or Arameean origin inhabiting territory to the 
east of Gilead. Twice they were the object of campaigns 
by the trans-Jordanic Israelite tribes, by whom they 
were crushingly defeated and expelled from their land 
(1 Ch 6® *®). Because the name appears only in very 

late passages, Bertheau and others have conjectured 
that it was a late appellation for Bedouin in general. 
It has been supposed to mean ‘ Descendants of Hagar — 
hence to be synonymous with * Ishmaelitejs.’ But this is 
unlikely, since the Hagrites are named along with other 
tril>es which, according to this theory, they included. 
The Hagrites are mentioned among a group of Aramsean 
tribes in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser in. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

HAHIROTH. — See Pl-HAHIHOTH. 

HAIL. — See Plagues of Egypt. 

HAIR. — The usual word in OT is sS* Or, in NT thrix. 
Black hair was greatly admired by the Hebrews (Ca 4’ 
5” 7®). Women have always worn the hair long, 
baldness or short hair being to them a disgrace (Is 3*. 
Ezk 16L 1 Co 11’®, Rev 9®). Absalom’s hair was cut 
once a year (2 S 14*; cf. rules for priests, Ezk 44*®), 
but men seem to have worn the hair longer than is 
seemly among us (Ca 5»- ”). In NT times it was a 
shame for a man to have long hair (1 Co 11®® ). This 
probably never applied to the Arabs, who still wear 
the hair in long plaits. The locks of the Nazirite were, 
of course, an exception (Jg 16’® etc.). The Israelites 
were forbidden to cut the comers of their hair (Lv 19*^ 
21®). In neighbouring nations the locks on the temples, 
in front of the ears, were allowed to grow in youth, 
and their removal was part of certain idolatrous rites 
connected with puberty and initiation to manhood. 
Thest' p<‘Oples are referred to as those that ‘have the 
c'orners polled’ (Jer 9* RV). The practice was prob- 
ably followed by Israel in early times, and the prohibi- 
tion was required to distinguish them from idolaters. 
One curious result of the precept is seen amos the 
orthodox Jew^s of to-day, who religiously preserve the 
love-locks w'liich, in the far past, their ancestors re- 
ligiously cut. 

The A.ssyrians wore the hair long (Herod. 1. 195). 
In Egypt the women wore long hair. The men shaved 
both head and beard (Gn 41”), but they wore imposing 
wigs and fal.se beards, the shape of the latter indicating 
the rank and dignity of the wearer (Herod, ii. 36, iii. 
12; Wilk. Anc. Egyp, ii. 324, etc,). Josephus says that 
young gallants among the horsemen of Solomon sprinkled 
gold dust on their long hair, ‘ so that their heads sparkled 
with the reflexion of the sunbeams from the gold’ 
(Ant. VIII, vii. 3). Jezebel dressed her hair (2 K 9*®). 
Judith arranged her hair and put on a head-<lress (Jth 
10®). St. Paul deprecates too much attention to ' braided 
hair’ (1 Ti 2^ cf. 1 P 3®). Artificial curls are mentioned 
in Is 3*. The fillet of twisted silk or other material 
by which the hair was held in position stands for the 
hair Itself in Jer 7’®. Combs are not mentioned in 
Scripture; but they were used in Egypt (Wilk. op. cU. 
ii. 349), and were doubtless well known in Palestine. 
The barber with his razor appears in Ezk 5’ (cf. Chc^jiga 
46, Shah, § 6). Herod the Great dyed his hair black, 
to make himself look younger (Jos. Ant. xvi. vUi. 1). 
We hear of false hair only once, and then it is 
used as a disguise (t6., VU. 11). Light ornaments of 
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metal were worn on the hair (Is 8^*): in modern times 
coins of silver and gold are commonly worn; often a 
tiny bell is hung at the end of the tress. It is a grievous 
insult to cut or pluck the hair of head or cheek (2 S 10'® , 
Is 50®, Jer 48*’). Letting loose a woman’s hair is 
a mark of abasement (Nu RV) ; or it may indicate self- 
humiliation (Lk 7®*). As a token of grief it was customary 
to cut the hair of both head and beard (Is 152 , Jer 16® 
41«, Am 8'®), to leave the beard untrimmed (2 S 19^**), 
and even to pluck out the hair (Ezr 9®). Tearing the hair 
is still a common Oriental expression of sorrow. Arab 
women cut off their hair in mourning. 

The hair of the lifelong Nazirite might never be cut 
(Jg 13®, 1 S 1"). The Nazirite for a sixicified time cut 
Ms hair only when the vow was performed. If, after 
the period of separation had begun, he contracted 
defilement, his head was shaved and the period began 
anew (Nu 6®® ). An Arab who is under vow must 
neither cut, comb, nor cleanse his hair, until the vow 
is fulfilled and his offering made. Then cutting the 
hair marks his return from the consecrated to the 
common condition (Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. 167). 
Offerings of hair were common among ancient i)eople8 
(W. R. Smith, RS^ 324ff.; Wellhausen, op. cU. 118 f.). 
It was believed that some part of a man's life resided 
in the hair, and that possess on of hair from his head 
maintained a certain connexion with him, even after 
his death. Before freeing a prisoner, the Arabs cut a 
portion of his hair, and retained it, as evidence that he 
had been in their power (Wellh. op. cil. 118). Chalid 
b. al-Walid wore, in his military head-gear, hair from 
the head of Mohammed {ib. 146). 

The colour of the hair was observed in the detection 
of leprosy (Lv 13*®®- etc.). Thorough disinfection 
involved removal of the hair (14® *). The shaving of 
the head of the slave-girl to be married by her captor 
marked the change in her condition and prospects 
(Dt 21 * 2 ; w. R. Smith, Kinships, 209). Swearing by 
the hair (Mt 5") is now generally confined to the 
beard. The hoary head is held in honour (Pr 16**, 
Wis 2‘® etc.), and white hair is associated with the 
appearance of Divine majesty (Dn 7®, Rev 1*<). 

W. Ewing, 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Ch 4*® in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is probably not a proper 
name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so RV and AVm). AV 
reads Jehudijah. 

HAKKATAK (‘the smallest’). — The head of a 
fami’y of returning exiles (Ezr 8**); called in 1 Es 8*® 

AkathJi. 

HAKKOZ. — ^1. A Judahite (1 Ch 4®). 2. The eponym 
of a priestly family (1 Ch 24*®, Ezr 2«* 7®*, Neh 3* **); 
called in 1 Es 5*® Akkos. They were unable to prove 
their pedigree. 

HAKUPHA. — Eponym of a family of Nethinira 
(Ezr 2«, Neh 7®*); called in 1 Es 5** Achipha. 

HALAH.—One of the places to which Israelites were 
deported by the king of Assyria on the capture of 
Samaria (2 K 17® 18“. 1 Ch 5*®). It was situated in 
the region of Gozan (wh. se^), but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. L. W. King. 

HALAK, or the ‘smooth mountain,’ Jos 11*^ 12^ 
(only). — This eminence has not been identified, but its 
approximate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 
goeth up to Seir’; and it formed the southern limit of 
Joshua’s conquests. 

HALAKHAH. — See Talmud. 

HALHUL.— A city of Judah (Jos 16®»). It is the 
modern Halhul, a large village 4 miles north of Hebron. 

HALl. — A city belonging to the tribe of Asher (Jos 
19®). The site is doubtful. It may be the ruin ‘Alia 
on the hills N.E. of Achzib, about 13 miles N.E, of 
Acre. 

HALIOABKASSUS was one of the six Dorian colonies 


on the coast of Caria. Though excluded from th« 
Dorian confederacy (Hexapolis) on account of some 
ancient dispute (Herod, i. 144), it was a very important 
city in respect of politics, commerce, literature, and 
art. It was one of the States to which the Roman 
Senate sent letters in favour of the Jews in n.c. 139 
(1 Mac 152 *). it must therefore have been a free and 
self-governing city at that time. The decree of the 
city passed in the first cent, b.c., granting to the Jews 
religious liberty and the right to build their pros^ 
euchai beside the sea (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 23), attest! 
the existence of an early Jewish colony in the city ; and 
this was natural, as Halicarnassus was a considerable 
centre of trade owing to its favourable position on a 
bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of the Ceramic 
Gulf. The city extended round the bay from prom- 
ontory to promontory and contained, among other 
buildings, a famous temple of Aphrodite. 

Tlie site of Halicarnassus is now called Bodrum 
{i.e. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter which was 
built by the Knights of St. John (whose headquarters 
were in Rhodes), under their Grand Master de Naillac 
A.D. 1404. 

HALL. — See Pit.«TORiUM. 

HALLEL. — The name given in Rabbinical writings to 
the Pss 113-118 — called the ‘Egyptian Hallel’ in 
distinction from the ‘Great Hallel’ (Pss 120-136), and 
from Pss 146-148, which are also i)salms of Hallel char- 
acter. The Hallel proper (Pss 113-118) was always 
regarded as fonning one whole. The word Halid means 
‘Praise,’ and the name was given on account of the 
oft-recurring word Hallelujah (‘Praise ye the Lord’) in 
these psalms. The ‘Hallel’ was sung at the great 
Jewish festivals — Passover, Tabernacles, Pentecost, and 
Chanukkah (‘Dedication’ of the Temple). 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

HALLELUJAH. — A Hebrew expression, used litur- 
gically in Hebrew worship as a short doxology, meaning 
‘ praise ye Jah.’ With one exception (Ps 135*) it occur? 
only at the beginning or the end of psalms, or both: at 
the beginning only in Pss 111. 112; at the beginning 
and end in Pss 106. 113. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149, and 150; 
at the end only in Pss 104. 105. 115. 116. 117. 

In the LXX, however, the Gr. (transliterated) form of 
the expression occurs only at the beginning of psalms as a 
heading and this would seem to be the more natural usage. 
The double occurrence in the Heb. text may in some cases 
be explained as due to accidental displacement (the heading 
of the following p.salm being attached to the conclusion of 
the previous one). 

As a liturgical heading the term served to mark off 
certain well-defined groups of psalms which were prob- 
ably intended in th(i first instance for synagogue use, 
and may once have exl.sted us an independent collection. 
With the exception of Ps 135, these groups (in the Heb. 
text) are three in number, viz. 104-106; 111-113. 115- 
117; and 146-150. But in the LXX a larger number of 
psalms is so distinguished, and the consequent groui>- 
ingis more coherent, viz. 105-107; 111-119 (135-136); 
146-150. In the synagogue liturgy the last-mentioned 
group (146-150). together with 135-136, has a well- 
defined place in the daily morning service, forming an 
integral part of the great ‘Benediction of Song’ (In 
certain parts of the early Church, also, it was customary 
to recite the ‘Hallelujah’ psalms daily). 

The ‘Hallel’ (Pss 113-118), which forms a liturgical 
unit in the synagogue liturgy, is the most complete 
example of ‘Hallelujah’ psalms in collected form. 
(In the LXX, notice all the individual psalms of this 
group are headed * Alleluia’). 

All the psalms referred to exhibit unmistakable 
marks of late composition, wliich would accord with 
their distinctively synagogal character. Like other 
Jewish liturgical terms {e.g. ‘Amen’), ’Hallelujah’ 
passed from the OT to the NT (cf. Rev 19* -7), from the 
Jewish to the Christian Church (cf . esp. the early liturgiesV 
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and BO to modern hymnody. Through the Vulgate 
the form 'Alleluia' has come into use. The AV and 
KV, however, render ‘Praise ye the Lord.’ 

G. H. Box. 

HALLOHESH. — An individual or a family mentioned 
In connexion with the repairing of the wall (Neh 3‘*) and 
the sealing of the covenant (10"). 

HALLOW , — To ‘hallow* is either ‘to make holy’ or 
‘to regard as holy.’ Both meanings are very old. Thus 
Wyclif translates Jn 17*^ ‘Halwe thou hem in treuthe,’ and 
Dt 32“ ‘Ye halwide not me amonge the sones of Yreal’ 
(1388, ‘Israel’). In the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6», Lk 11*. 
the only places where ‘hallow’ occurs in the NT) the 
meaning is ‘ regard as sacred.’ All the Eng. versions have 
‘hallowed’ in these verses except the Rhemish (Rom. 
Oath.), which has ‘sanctified’; but in the modern editions 
of this version the change has been made to ‘ hallowed.’ 

HALT. — This Eng. word is used (1) literally, as a 
verb ‘to be lame, to limp,’ or as an adj. ‘lame.’ Cf. Tin- 
dale’s tr. of Mt 1 1« ‘ The blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers 
are clensed.’ Or (2) figuratively 'to stumble, fail,’ as 
Jer 20*® ‘All my familiars watched for my halting.’ 
From this comes the meaning (3) ‘to be undecided, waver,’ 
1 K 18" ‘ How long halt [lit. ‘limp,’ as on unequal leg.s] 
ye between two opinions?’ The Revisers have intro- 
duced (4) the mod. meaning ‘to stop,’ Is 10“ ‘This 
very day shall he halt at Nob.’ 

HAM. — The original (?) use of the name as “Egypt 
appears in Ps 78“ 105“ *7 io6«. It has been derived 
from an Egyptian word kem, ‘black,’ in allusion to 
the dark soil of Egypt as compared with the desert sands 
(but see Ham [Land of]). H§m came to be considered 
the eponymous ancestor of a number of other peoples, 
supposed to have been connected with Egypt (Gn 10®-*®). 
His sons’ (v.®) are the pcroples most closely connected 
either geographically or politically. Great difficulty 
Is caused by the fusion (in J) of two quite distinct 
traditions in Gn 9. 10. (i.) Noah and his family being 

the sole survivors of the Flood, the whole earth was 
populated by their d(*scendants (9'®*), and the three 
sons people the whole of the known world — the middle, 
the southern, and the northern portions respectively 
(ch. 10). (il.) Canaan, and not H3,m, appears to be 

Noah’s son, for it is he who is cursed (9*® *’). Tlie 
purpose of the story is to explain the subjugation of 
the people represented under the name ‘Canaan’ to the 
people represented under the names ‘Shem’ and 
‘Japheth.’ To combine the two traditions a redactor 
has added the words, ‘ and Ham is the father of Canaan ’ 
In v.>", and ‘ Him the father of’ in v.“. (i.) The peoples 

connected, geographically, with Ham Include Egypt 
(Mizraim), and the country 8. of it (Cush), the Libyans 
(Put) , and ‘ Canaan ’ (see C anaanites) . The descemdants 
of these four respectively are so described in most cases 
from their geographical position, but at least one nation, 
the Caphtorim, from its political connexion with Egypt 
(see Driver on 9“). (ii.) In the second tradition Shem, 

Japheth, and Canaan stand — not for large divisions 
of the world, but — for certain much smaller divisions 
within the limits of Palestine. ‘Shem* evidently stands 
for the Hebrews, or for some portion of them (see 10*‘ in 
the other tradition), and ‘Japheth’ for some unknown 
portion of the population of Palestine who dwelt ‘In 
the tents of Shem’ (9**), i.e. in close conjunction wdth 
the Hebrews. ‘Canaan’ (in the other tradition, 10**) 
inhabited the coast lands on the W., and the Arabah on 
the S.E. But there is no evidence that the peoples in 
these districts were ever in complete subjection to the 
Hebrews such as is Implied in 'a slave of slaves’ (9“). 
Some think that the three names represent three grades 
or castes [cf. the three grades in Babylonia, who hold 
distinct legal positions in the Code of Hammurabi — 
amelu (‘gentleman’), mushkenu (‘commoner,’ or ‘poor 
man'}, and ardu (‘slave’)]. A. H. M'Neilk. 


HAM. — According to Gn 14®, the district inhabited 
by the Zuzim (wh. see). The locality is unknown. 

J. F. M Cukdy. 

HAM, LAND OP. — A poetical designation of Egypt 
used in the Psalms in reference to the sojourn there of 
the Children of Israel (Ps 105“- *7 i06“). So also 
‘the tabernacles (RV ‘tents’) of Ham’ (Ps 78“) 
stands for the dwellings of the Egyptians. The 
Egyptian etymologies that have been proposed for 
Hdm are untenable, and the name must be connected 
with that of the son of Noah. F. Ll. Griffith. 

HAMAK (Ad. Est 12® 16*®’ ** Aman), the son of 
Hamraedatha, appears in the Bk. of Est. as the enemy 
of the Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuerus. On 
his plot against the Jews and its frustration by Esther 
see art. Esther. 

In later times, at the B'east of Purim, it seems to have been 
customary to hang an effigy of Haman; but as the gibbet 
was sometimes made in the form of a cross, riots between 
Jews and Christians were the result, and a warning against 
insults to the Christian faith was issued by the emperor 
Theodosius ii. (Cod. Theod. xvi. viii. 18; cf. 21). 

HAMATH. — A city on the Orontes, the capital of the 
kingdom of Hamath, to the territory of which the 
border of Israel extended in the reign of Solomon (1 K 
8®®), who is related to have built store-cities there 
(2 (^h 8*). Jeroboam ii., the son of Joash, restored the 
kingdom to this northern limit (2 K 1.4*®- *»), and it 
was regarded as the legitimate border of the land of 
Israel (Nu 34®, Jos 13®), and was employed as a geo- 
graphical term (Nu 13", cf. Jg 3»). The Hamathite is 
mentioned last of the sons of Canaan in the table of 
nations (Gn 10**, 1 Ch 1*«). During the time of David, 
Toi was king of Hamath (2 8 8*); the greatness of the 
city is referred to by the prophet Amo.s (.\m 6*), and 
it is classed by Zechariah with Dama.scus, Tyre and 
Zidon (Zee 9** ). The city was conquered by Tiglatb- 
pileser iii. and Sargon, and part of its inhabitants were 
deported and theland was largely colonized by Assyrians; 
its capture and subjugation arc referred to in the pro- 
phetic literature (Is 10*, Jer 49“; cf. also 2 K 18", 
Ls 36**, 2 K 19**). Hamath is mentioned as one of 
the places to which Israelites were exih‘d (Ls 11**), and 
it was also one of the places whose inhabitants were 
deported to colonize Israelite territory on the capture 
of Samaria (2 K 17"- ”). See Ashima. 

L. W. Kino. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH (or ‘Hamath of Zobah’). A city 
in the neighbourhood of Tadmor, conquered by Solomon 
(2 Ch 8*). Some have conjectured that it is identical 
with Hamath (wh. see), and that Zobah is used here in a 
broader sense than usual. On the other hand, it may 
be another Hamath situated In the territory of Zobah 
proper. W. M. Nesbit. 

HAMMATH (‘hot spring’). — 1. ‘ Father of the house 
of Rechab’ (1 Ch 2®®). 2. One of the ‘fenced’ cities of 
Naphtall (Jos 19*®), probably the same as Hammon of 
1 Ch 6'® and Hammoth-dor of Jos 21“. It is doubtless 
the Hamata of the Talmud, the Emmaus or AmmaJthus 
of Jos. (Ant. xviii. il. 3), and the modem Hammdm, 
35 minutes’ walk 8. of 'Tiberias, famous for its hot 
baths. 

HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF (Neh 3* 12**).— A 
tower on the walls of Jerus., near the tower of Hananel 
(wh. see), b(‘tween the Sheep-gate on the east and the 
Fish-gate on the west. These two towers were prob- 
ably situated near the N.E. corner of the city (cf. Jer 
31*», Zee 14*®). The origin of the name ‘tower of 
Haniineah,’ or ‘ tower of the hundred ’ (RVm), is obscure. 
It has b(‘en suggested that the tow’er was 100 cubits 
high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, or that it 
required a garrison of 100 men. 

HAMMEDATHA (Est 3*- 8® 9‘® in Ad. Est 12® 

1610 . 17 Amadathus). — The father of Hainan. The 
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aaine is probably Persian; possibly the et 3 rmology is 
mdh - ‘ moon ’ — data — ‘ given.’ 

HAMMKLXOH occurs as a proper name in AV and 
RVra of Jer 36“ 38®, but there is little doubt that the 
rendering ought to be ‘the king,’ as in RV and AVm. 

HAMMER. — See Arts and Crafts, §§ 1. 2. 3. 

HAMMIPHEAP (AV BCiphkad). Neh 3«.— See 

Jerusalem, ii. 4, and Miphkad. 

HAMMOLEOHETH (‘the queen’?). — The daughter 
af Machir and sister of Gilead (1 Ch 7‘” ). 

ELAMHOK (‘hot spring’). — 1. A town in Naphtali 
(1 Ch 6^®), prob. identical with Hammath (wh. see). 
2. A town in Asher (Jos 19^®). Its site is uncertain. 

HAMMOTH-DOR. — A Levitical city in Naphtali 
(Jos 21®), probably identical with Hammath (wh. 
see). 

HAMMUEL. — A Simeonite of the family of Shaul 
(1 Ch 4»). 

HAMMURABI. — See Assyria and Babylonia, II. 
1 ( 6 ). 

HAMONAH (‘multitude’). — The name of a city to 
be built in commemoration of the defeat (?) of Gog 
(Ezk 39i«). 

HAMOK-GOG (‘Gog’s multitude’). — The name to be 
given to the valley (outside the Holy Land) where Gog 
and all his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 39“ • “). 

HAMOR (‘ he-ass ’). — Some think that the name points 
to a totem clan, such as there is reason to believe existed 
among the early Canaanite, and other Semitic, peoples. 
He is ‘the father of Shechem’ (Gn 33*® 34, Jos 24®, 
Jg 9®); but in the first and last two of these passages, 
the inhabitants of Shechem are called ‘the sons of 
Hamor’ and ‘the men of Hainor.’ It would seem, 
therefore, that Hamor is not to be considered an historical 
individual, but the eponymous ancestor of the Hamor- 
ites [cf. ‘the sons of Heth’««*the Hittites, Gn 23®], who 
were a branch of the Hivltes (34*); and ‘the father of 
Shechem* means the founder of the place Shechem 
(cf. 1 Ch 2®o< ). 

Gn 34 contains a composite narrative. According to 
p (vv.*- ®* •• «-“>• “ (partly) **'*»), Hamor 

negotiates with Jacob and his sons for the marriage of 
Shechem and Dinah, with the object of amalgamating 
the two peoples; circumcision is Imposed by the sons of 
Jacob upon the whole Hamorite tribe, and then they 
attack the city, slaying all the males and carrying off 
the whole of the spoil. In the remaining verses of the 
chapter, the earlier narrative (J) pictures a much smaller 
personal affair, in which Shechem loves, and is ready 
to marry, Dinah; he only is circumcised, and he and 
Hamor alone are slain by Simeon and Levi — an incident 
to which Gn 49®** appears to refer. It is probable 
that not only Hamor, but also Dinah, Simeon, and Levi, 
stand for tribes or communities. See, further, under 
these names. 

There is a curious fusion of traditions in Ac 7‘®, where 
Jacob *and our fathers’ are said to have been ‘laid in 
the tomb which Abraham bought for a money price 
from the sons of Emmor in Sychem.’ Abraham bought 
a tomb in Machpelah, not in Shechem (Gn 23‘*^ ), and 
Jacob was buried in it (60®). Of the latter’s sons, 
Joseph alone is related in the OT to have been buried in 
the tomb bought from the sons of Hamor (Jos 24®). 

A. H. M’Neilb. 

HAMRAK (1 Ch !«).— An Edomite. In Gn 36“ the 
name is more correctly given as Hemdan. 

HAKUL (‘spared’). — A son of Perez and grandson of 
3udah (Gn 46® -1 Ch 2®, Nu 260- The gentilic 
Hamulites occurs in Nu 26“ . 

HAMUTAL (2 K 23“ and 24®, Jer 62»).— Mother of 
the kings Jehoaliaz and Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. 

HAKAMEL. — ^Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his uncle 
BbaUum (Jer 32* *• »• «• **), 


BAUfAJX, — 1. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra 
in reading and explaining the Law to the people (Neh 8*; 
in I Es 9® Ananias); probably the same as the signatory 
to the covenant (10®). 2. The son of Zaccur the 

son of Mattaniah, one of the four treasurers appointed 
by Neh. over the storehouses in which the tithes were 
kept (Neh 13®). 3. A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8*»). 

4. The youngest son of Azel, a descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8®-»9®®). 6. One of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch 11®»). 6. The son of Igdaliah. His sons had a 
chamber in the Temple (Jer 35*). 7. The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2®®, 
Neh 7®»); called Anan in 1 Es 5*0. 8. 9. Two of ‘the 

chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant (Neh 
10 ®- “). 

HAKANEL (‘El is gracious’). — The name of a tower 
on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four times mentioned in 
OT; in Neh 3‘ in connexion with the repairing, and 
in 12*® in connexion with the dedication, of the walls; 
in Jer 31®® and Zee 14‘® as a boundary of the restored 
and g orified Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh. it 
is coj'pled with the tower of Hammeah (wh. see), and 
some have supposed it to be identical with the latter. 

H iKANI. — 1. A brother, or more prob. near kins- 
man of Neh., who brought tidings to Susa of the 
distressed condition of the Jews in Pal. (Neh 1*). 
Under Neh. he was made one of the governors of Jems. 
(7^) 2. A son of Ileman (1 Ch 25*). 3. The father 

of Jehu the seer (1 K 16‘). Hanarii reproved Asa for 
entering into alliance with Syria, and the angry king 
cast him into i)rison (2 Ch 16*). 4. A priest of the 
sons of Iinmer who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*®) ; 
called Ananias in 1 Es 9“. 6. A chief musician men- 

tioned in connexion with the dedication of the walls of 
Terus. (Neh 12“). 

HAMANIAH (‘ Jahweh has been gracious’). — 1. One 
oi the sons of Shashak, of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 
g24. 2. One of the sons of Homan, who could 

prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cym- 
oals’ (1 Ch 25®), though their special function seems to 
have been the use of the horn (vv.^- ®- ®). 3. One of 
king Uzziah’s captains (2 Ch 26”). 4. The ‘lying 

prophet,' son of Azzur the prophet, a Gibeonite, who 
was condemned by Jeremiah, in tlie reign of Zedekiah, 
for prophesying falsely. The prophecy of Hanaiiiah 
was to the effect that king Jeconiah and the captives 
in Babylon would all return in two years’ time, bringing 
back with them the vessels of the Lord’s house which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away (cf. Dn H- *). He 
expressed this in .symbolic fashion by taking the ‘bar’ 
(cf. Jer 27*) from Jeremiah’s neck and breaking it, with 
the words, ‘Thus saith the Lord: Even so will I break 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon within 
two full years from off the neck of all the nations’ 
(Jer 28“). In reply Jeremiah declares this prophecy 
to be false, and that because Hananiah has made 
the people to trust in a lie, he will die within the 
year. The words of Jeremiah come to pass: Hananiah 
dies in the seventh month (v.^*). 6. Father of 

Zedekiah, one of the princes of Judah (Jer 36'*). 
6. Grandfather of Irijah, who assisted Jeremiah 
(37'*). 7. A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3'»). 8. A 
priest, head of the house of Jeremiah, who returned 
with Nehemiah from Babylon (Neh 12'*). 9. Governor 
of ‘the castle,' who, together with Hanani, was ap- 
pointed by Nehemiah to the ‘charge over Jerusalem* 
(Neh 7*). 10. The friend of Daniel, who received the 
name Skadrach from the ‘prince of the eunuchs* 
(Dn !*• ''). Several others also bear this name, but 
they are not of importance (see Ezr 10*®, Neh 3®- “ 
10“ 12®'; these are not necessarily all different people). 

W. O. E. Oesteri.ey. 

HAND Is EV tr. of Heb. ydd, 'the open hand,’ kaph, 
‘the closed hand,’ and Gr. cheir, ‘hand.’ Sometime* 
it is idiomatic, e.g, *at hand* (Is 13* etc., Heb. qdrObk 
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HANDBREADTH 

Mt 26** etc., Gr. engv», lit. ‘near’). In determining 
the directions in the Orient, tlie face is turned to the 
east, not to the north as with us. So it comes that 
ylhnln, ‘right hand,’ and semd’l, ‘left hand,’ like the 
Arab, yamln and dirndl, denote respectively ‘south’ 
and ‘north.* 

In prayer the hands were stretched up (Ex 17»^ 
I K 8“ Ps 28* etc.). To lift the hand to God signified 
a vow (Gn 14**). To put the hand under the thigh of 
one to whom a vow was made, constituted a binding 
form of oath (Gn 24* 47*®). Blessing was conveyed by 
laying hands upon the head (Gn 48‘<). Out of this 
probably grew the practice in ordination — see Laying 
ON OF Hands. To ‘fill the hand’ (Ex etc.) was 
to set apart to the priesthood. Sin was supposed to be 
conveyed to the head of the victim for sacrifice (Ex 29‘® 
etc.), especially to that of the scapegoat (Lv 16*‘ etc.), 
by laying on of the priests’ hands. Washing the hands 
was a declaration of innocence (Dt 21®, Ps 26®, Mt 27*® 
etc.). Clean hands were a symbol of a righteous life 
(Job 22*®, Ps 18*® 24® etc.). To smite the hands to- 
gether was a sign of anger (Nu 24‘®). To pour we*‘^r 
on another’s hands was to be his .servant (2 K 3“). 
To join hand in hand was to conspire together (Pr 11** 
etc.). To strike hands sealed a compact (Pr 6* etc.). 
Folded hand.s l>etoken slumber (Pr 24“). Left-handed- 
ness seems to have lx*en common among the Benjamites 
(Jg 20*®), and once it was of signal service (Jg 3**- **). 

‘The hand of the Lord,‘ and a mighty hand’ (Dt 2** 
4*® etc.), stand for the resistless power of God. ‘The 
hand of the Lord upon’ the prophet signifies the Divine 
Inspiration (Ezk 8* 37* etc.). ‘The good hand of the 
Lord’ (Ezr 7* etc.), ‘ray hand' and ‘my Father's 
hand’ (Jn 10*«- *®), denote the providential, preserving 
care of God. 

It appears that certain marks or cuttings in the hand 
were evidence of what deity one served (Is 44* RVm, 
cf. Gal 6*’). The mark of the beast ‘upon their hand* 
(Rev 20®) is probably an allusion to this custom. See 
Cuttings in the Fi-risn, and Makes. 

In court the acciLser stands on the right hand (Ps 
109®, Zee 3‘). The left hand bears the shield, leaving 
the right side exposed in battle. The protector, there- 
fore, stands on the riglit hand (Pa 109** etc.). Perhaps 
on this account honour attaches to tlie right hand, the 
place given to the most favoured gue.st. The seat of the 
Redeemer’s glory is at the right hand of God (Ps 110*, 
Lk 22®», Ro 8»® etc.). 

Thrice (I S 15**, 2 8 18**, Is 56®) ydd clearly means 
‘monument’ or ‘memorial,’ probably a stone block or 
pillar; a hand may have been carved uiion it, but this is 
unceria*p. W. Ewing. 

aundbrfadth . — See Weights and Measures. 

9A2n>KER0HIEFS, only Ac 19**, soiidaria, a loan- 
word from the Latin, elsewhere rendered 'napkin/ for 
which see Dress, § 5 (a). 

HANDSTAVES. — Only Ezk 39®, either clubs or the 
equally primitive throw-sticks; see Armour Arms, { 1. 

HANEk Is associated with Zoan in a difficult context, 
Is 30®. Some would place it in Lower Egypt, with 
Anysis in Herodot’’8, and Khininshi in the annals of 
Ashurbanlpal; but the.’‘e can be little doubt that it is 
the Egyptian HnSs (HeracJeopolis Magna) on the west 
side of the Nile, just south ot the Fayyum. HnCs was 
apparently the home of the famdy from which the 
22nd Dyn. arose, and the scanty documents of .suc- 
ceeding dynasties show it to have been of great im- 
portance: in the 25th and 26th Dyns. (c. b.o. 7*6^600) 
the standard silver of Egypt was specifically that 
of the treasury of Harshafe, the ram-headed god of 
Hues, and during the long reign of Psammetichus i. 
(c. 660-610) Hnfis was the centre of government for 
the whole of Upper Egypt. The LXX does not rec- 
ognize the name of the dty, and shows a wide divergence 


HAP, HAPLY 

Oi reading: 'for there are in Tanis princes, wicked 
messengers.* F. Ll. Griffith. 

HANGING. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 10; 
Gallows. 

HANGING, HANGINGS.— 1. The former is AV’s 
term for the partite closing the entrance to the court 
of the Tent of Meeting (Ex 35* ^ etc.), for the similar 
curtain at the entrance to the Tent itself (26*®*- etc.), 
and once for the ‘veil’ or hanging separating the Holy 
of Holies from the rest of the Tabernacle. In the last 
passage, Nu 3>‘, we should probably read, as in 4*. ‘the 
veil of the screen,’ ‘screen’ being RV’s substitute for 
‘hanging’ throughout. 

RV, however, retains ‘hangings* as the tr. of a 
different original denoting the curtains ‘of fine twined 
linen’ which surrounded the court (Ex 27® etc.). See, 
for these various ‘hangings,’ the relative sections of the 
art* Tabernacle. 

2. In a corrui)t passage, 2 K 23*, we read of ‘ hangings 
for the grove,’ or rather, as RV, of ‘hangings for the 
Asherah’ (ef. RVm), woven by the women of Jerusalem. 
The true text i.s probably Lucian’s, which has ‘tunics,’ 
the reference being to rotes for an image of the goddess 
Asherah (wh. see). In the religious literature of Baby- 
lonia there is frequent reference to gifts of sheepskins, 
wool, etc., as clothing 'for the god ’ (ana lubushti Hi). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HANNAH (‘ grace *L — The wife of Elkanah, and 
mother of Samuel. She came year by year to the 
sanctuary at Shiloh praying that she might become a 
mother; on one occasion she made a vow that if God 
would hear her prayer and grant her a ‘man child,* 
she would dedicate him ‘to the Lord all the days of 
his life.* Eli, the high priest, mistakes the silent 
movement of her lips as she prays, and accuses her of 
drunkenness; but when he finds out the mistake he has 
made, he give.s her his ble8.sing, and prays that her 
petition may be granted. Hannah returns home in 
peace, and in faith. In due time she gives birth to 
Samuel: when she has weaned him she brings him to 
Shiloh and dedicates him to God. It is on this occasion 
that the ‘.song’ contained in 1 S 2* ’® is put into her 
mouth. Afterwards she comes to visit him once a year, 
bringing him each time a ‘little rote.’ Hannah bore her 
husband three sons and two daughters after the blrtb 
of Samuel (see Elkanah, Samuel). 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

HANNATHON. — A place on the N. border of Zebulun. 
Jos 19*®. The site is uncertain. 

HANNIEL ( grace of God’). — 1, Son of Ephod, ana 
Manasseh’s representative for dividing the land (Nu34**). 
2. A hero of the tribe of Asher (1 Ch 7*®). 

HANOCH. — 1. A grandson of Abraham by Keturah, 
and third of the sons of Midian (Gn 25®). 2. The 
eldest son of Reuben, and head of the family of the 
Hanochites (Gn 46®. Ex 6*®, Nu 26®, 1 Ch 5»). 

HANTJN (‘favoured’). — 1. The son of Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, 
David sent a message of condolence to Hamm, who, 
however, resented this action, and grossly insulted 
the messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
proved ni'^st disastrous to the Ammonites (2 S 10**- 
1 Ch 19"^ ). S. ? The name occurs twice in the list oi 
those who repair'll! *he wail and the gates of Jerus. 
(Neh 3**- »®). 

HAF, jBLAPLY. — 7'he c’d word ‘hap,* which meanz 
chance^ is found in Ru 2* ‘u'» hap was to light on a 
part of the field belonging to L-'az.* The Heb. is 
literally ‘ her chance chanced ’ (AVm ‘ hir hap happened ’). 
‘Haply’ is ‘by hap.’ ‘Havipily’ is il'e same word 
under a different spelling, and had formerly the same 
meaning, though it now means ‘ by good luck,* In AV 
the spelling is now always ‘ haply,* but in the first edition 
it 'happRV in 2 Po 9® *Leet haa>pily if they of 
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Macedonia come with rnee, and find you unprepared, 
wee (that wee say not, you) should bee ashamed in this 
same confident boasting.' 

HAPHARAIM.—A town in Issachar (Jos 19‘*). 
The Onomasticon places it 6 Homan miles N. of Legio. 
It is probably Khirbet el-Farriyeh, an ancient site with 
noteworthy tombs, to the N.W. of el-LejjGn. 

W. Ewing. 

HAPPIZZEZ. — The head of the 18th course of priests 
(1 Ch 24«). 

HAEA. — Mentioned in 1 Ch 5“ as one of the places 
to which Israelites were deported by the king of Assyria 
on the capture of Samaria. But in the corresponding 
accounts (2 K 17* 18”) Hara is not mentioned, and 
most probably the name ‘Kara’ in 1 Ch 5“ is due to 
a corruption of the text. There is much to be said for 
the suggestion that the original text read hdrS Mddai, 
‘mountains of Media,’ corresponding to the citit« of 
Media of the parallel passages (LXX ‘the Median 
mountains’); and that Mddai dropped out of the text, 
and h&rl, 'mountains of,’ was changed to the proper 
name Hara. L. W. Kino. 

HARADAH. — A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu It has not 

’3een identified. 

HARAN. — 1. Son of Terah, younger brother of 
Abram, and father of Lot, On 11“ (P), also father of 
Milcah and Iscah, (J). 2. A Gershonite Levite 

(1 Ch 23»). 

5CARAK. — A city in the N.W. of Mesopotamia, marked 
by the modern village of JIarran, situated on the Beiikh, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, and about nine hours’ 
Hde S.E. of Edessa {Urfa). Terah and his son Abram 
and his family dwelt there on their way from Ur 
of the Chaldees to Canaan (Gn 11“ 12<- *; cf. Ac 7*), 
and Terah died there (Gn 11”^; cf. Ac 7<). Nahor, 
Abram’s brother, settled there; hence it is called the 
city of Nahor’ in the story of Isaac and Jacob (cf. Gn 
2410 27**). Its position on one of the main trade-routes 
between Babylonia and the Mediterranean coast rendered 
it cxjmraercially of great import^nije (cf. Ezk 27“). It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Hin, the moon-god, 
and the frequent references to the city in the Assyrian 
inscriptions have to do mainly with the worship of this 
deity and the restoration of his temple. It is probable 
that Haran rebelled along with the city of Ashur in 
B.c. 763, and a reference to its subsequent capture and 
the suppression of the revolt may be seen in 2 K 19**; 
Sargon later on restored the ancient religious privileges 
of which the city had been then deprived. The worship 
of the moon-god at Haran appears to have long survived 
the introduction of Christianity, L. W. Kino. 

HARARITE. — An epithet of doubtful meaning 
(possibly ‘mountain-dweller,’ but more probably 
‘ native of [an unknown] Harar ’) applied to two of David’s 
heroes. 1. Shammah the son of Agee (2 8 23**- *>, 
1 Ch 1 1** [where Shagee should probably be Shammah]). 
2. Ahlam the son of Sharar (2 8 23»* [RV Ararite], 
I Ch 11“). 

HARBOKA (Est I*®) or HARBONAH (7«).— The 
third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains of king 
Ahaauerus. It was on his suggestion that Haman 
was hanged upon the gallows which he had prepared for 
Mordecai. 

HARD . — Besides other meanings which are still in 
use, ‘ hard ' sometimes means c/osc: Jg 9** ‘ And Abiraelech 
. . . went hard unto the door of the tower to bum it 
with fire’; Ps 63* ‘My soul followeth hard after thee’; 
Ac 18’ ‘Justus . . . whose house joined hard to the 
synagogue.’ Cf. Job 17* in Coverdale, ‘I am harde at 
deathes dote.' 

HardinesB is used in Jth 16*® for courage; 'the Medes 
were daunted at her hardiness’ (RV ‘boldness’). 

Hardly means either ‘harshly,’ as On 16* ‘Saral dealt 


hardly with her,’ or ‘with difficulty,’ as Ex 13“ 
‘Pharaoh would hardly let us go’; Mt 19** * a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven’; Lk 9** 

* bruising him, hardly departeth from him ’; Ac 27* ‘ And, 
hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called 
The fair havens.’ So Adams (// Peter D) 'He that 
hath done evil once, shall more hardly resist it at the 
next assault.’ 

Hardness for modern ‘hardship’ occurs in 2 Ti 2* 
‘endure hardness as a good soldier.’ Cf. Shakespeare, 
Cymb. HI. vi. 21 — 

‘Hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother.’ 

HARDENING.— Both in the OT (1 8 6«) and in the 
NT (Ro 9*’^-) Pharaoh’s hardening is regarded as typical. 
In Exodus, two explanations are given of his stubborn- 
ness: (1) ‘Pharaoh hardened his heart’ (S***- **); 
(2) ‘the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh’ (9**). 
The former statement recognizes man’s moral responsi' 
bility, and is in accord with the exhortation, ‘Harden 
not your hearts’ (Ps 95*, He 3“). To the latter state- 
ment St. Paul confines his thought when he in.sist8 on 
the sovereignty of God as manifested in the election 
of grace (Ro 9'*); but having vindicated the absolute 
freedom of the Divine action, the Apostle proceeds 
to show that the Divine choice is neither arbitrary nor 
unjust. The difficulty involved in combining the two 
statements is philosophical rather than theological. 
‘The attempt to understand the relation between the 
human will and the Divine .seems to lead of necessity 
to an antinomy which thought has not as yet succeeded 
in transcending’ (Denney, EOT ii. 663). The same 
Divine action softens the heart of him who repents and 
finds mercy, but hardens the heart of him who obstinately 
refuses to give heed to the Divine call. ‘The sweet 
persuasion of His voice respects thy sanctity of will.’ 
The RV rightly renders Mk 3* ‘being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart’; grief is the i)ermanent 
attitude of the Saviour towards all in whom there is 
any sign of this ‘process of moral ossification which 
renders men insensible to spiritual truth ’ (Swete, Com. 
in loc.), J. G. Tasker. 

HARE (Lv II®, Dt 14’). — Four species of hare are 
known in Palestine, of which the commonest is the 
Lepus syriacus. The hare does not really ‘chew the 
cud,’ though, like the coney, it appears to do so; it 
was, however, unclean because it did not ‘divide the 
hoof.’ Hares are to-day eaten by the Arabs. 

E. W. G. Ma.st£kman. 

HAREPH.— A Judahlte chief (1 Ch 2**). 

HARHAIAH. — Father of TJzziah, a goldsmith who 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3*). 

HARHAS. — Ancestor of Shall urn, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22*<); called Hasrah in 
2 Ch 34« 

HARHUR. — Eponyrn of a family of Nethinim 
(Ezr 2«, Neh 7“); called in 1 Es 5** Asur. 

HARM, — 1. A lay family which appears in the 
list of the returning exiles (Ezr 2** -Neh 7“); of 
those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10**); and 
of those who signed the covenant (Neh 10*’). 2, A 
priestly family in the same lists (Ezr 2** — Neh 7** — I Es 
5“ Harim; Ezr 10**, Neh 10*). The name is found also 
among ‘the priests and Levites that went up with 
Zerubbabel’ (Neh 12», where it is miswritten Rehum), 
among the heads of priestly families in the days of 
Joiakim (Neh 12**); and as the third of the 24 courses 
(1 Gh 24*). To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3**), be- 
longed cannot be determined. 

HARIPH. — A family which returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 7**) and signed the covenant (Neh 10**) -Ezr 
2** Jorah, 1 Es 5** Arsiphurith; one of David’s 
companions in 1 Ch 12* is termed a Haruphlte {Kethibh), 
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or Hariphite (Qerg). The latter reading, if correct, 
perha^ points to a connexion with Hariph. 

BLABLOT (Heb.zOndh, 'ishshdh nokflyydh [lit. * strange 
woman’], qed^shdh, Gr. porra) in EV denotes unchaste 
women, especially those devoted to immoral service in 
Idol sanctuaries, or given to a dissolute life for gain. 
We find evidence of their existence in very early times 
(Gn 38). From the name ‘strange woman’ in Pr 0*^ 
28*7 etc. (cf. 1 K IP, Ezr 10* etc.), we may perhaps infer 
that in later times they were chiefly foreigners. By songs 
(Is 23**) and insinuating arts (Pr 6^ etc.) they capti- 
vated the unwary. They acted also as decoys to the 
dens of robbery and murder (Pr 7“ ” etc.). Wealth 
was lavished upon them (Ezk 16** *• 23“ etc.; cf. 
Lk 15*®). Apart from breaches of the marriage vows, 
immoral relations between the sexes were deemed venial 
(Dt 22*«® ). A man might not comp(d his daughter to 
.sin (Lv 19*®), but apparently she was free herself to 
take that way. Children of harlots were practical out- 
laws (Dt 23*, Jg Ipff , Jn 8<‘), and in NT times the 
harlot lived under social ban (Mt 21** etc.). 

The picture takes a darker hue when we remember 
that in ancient Syria the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified, and worshipped in grossly immoral rites. 
Both men and women prostituted them.selves in the 
service of the gods. 7'he Canaanite sanctuaries were 
practically gigantic brothels, legalized by the sanctions 
of religion. The appeal made to the ba.ser pa.ssion8 of the 
Israelites was all too successful (Am 27, Hos 4>*® etc.), 
and it is grimly significant that the prophets designate 
apostasy and dticlension by ‘whoredom.’ There were 
therefore special rea.sons for the exceptional law regard- 
ing the priest’.s daughter (Lv 21*). Religious prostitu- 
tion was prohibited in Israel (Dt 23'7), and all gain 
from the unholy calling as Temple revenue was spurned 
(see Driver, Deut., in loc.). The pure religion of J" 
was delivered from this pt'ril only by the stern discipline 
of the Exile. A similar danger beset the early Church, 
e.g. in Greece and Asia Minor: hence such passages as 
Ro 1^*7 , 1 Co 6** , Gal 5‘* etc., and the decree of the 
Apostolic Gouncil (Ac 16*® *»). W. Ewing. 

HAR-MA6ED0N. — The name of the place in which, 
according to Rev 16“ (.\V Armageddon), the king.s of the 
lower world are to l)e gathered together by the Dragon, the 
Beast, and the false prophet, to make war upon God. The 
most generally acc(*pted location makes this to be the 
mountains of Megiddo, that is to say, those surrounding 
the plain of Megiddo, in which so many great battles 
of the past were fought. The difficulty with this 
explanation is that one would expect the plain rather 
than the mountains to be chosen as a battle-field. 
Another explanation finds in the word a survival of 
the name of the place in which the gods of Babylonia 
were believed to have defeated the dragon Tlamat 
and the other evil spirits. Such a view, however, 
compels a series of highly speculative corrections of the 
text, as well as various critical suppositions regarding 
the structure of the Book of Revelation. While the 
reference is apocalyptic, it seems probable on the whole 
that the word perpetuates Megiddo as the synonym 
of the battle-field — whether above the earth or in the 
under world — on which the final victory over evil was 
to be won. Shailkr Mathews. 

HARMON.— Am 4* (RV; AV ‘the palace’). No 
place of the name of Harmon is known. The text 
appears to be hopelessly corrupt. 

HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS. — The beginnings 
of works of this class go back to very early days. 
Tattan’s Diatessaron (2nd cent.) Is of the nature of a 
Gospel Harmony. The Sections of Ammonius (3rd cent.) 
arrange the Gospels in four parallel columns. The 
Sections and Canons of Eusebius (4th cetit.) develop 
atm further the plan of Ammonius, enabling the reader 
to discover at a glance the parallel passages in the 
Gospels. In the 5th cent. Euthalius, a deacon of 


Alexandria. be.sides adopting the division intc sections, 
applied the method of numbered lines to the Acts and 
Epi.stles. 

The following are the principal modern Harmonies: 
A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospds in Greek, with Various 
Readings and Critical Notes (Macmillan, 1903); Huck, 
Synopsis der drei ersten Evangdien^ (Tubingen, 1906); 
Tischendorf, Synopsis evangelica, ex iv. Evangdiis 
ordine ohronologico concinnata et brevi commentario 
illustrcUa (Leipzig, 1891); C. C. James, Harmony of the 
Gospds in the words of the RV^ (Cambridge, 1901). 

J. S. Banks. 

HARNEPHER.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7»). 

HARNESS . — See, generally. Armour, which RV sub- 
stitutes in most places for AV ‘harness.’ Similarly 
‘harnessed’ (Ex 13‘*) becomes ‘armed,’ and the ‘well 
harnessed’ camp of 1 Mac 4* becomes ‘fortified.’ For 
‘the joints of the harness’ of 1 K 22^ RVm sub- 
stitutes ‘the lower armour and the brea.stplate,’ the 
former being probably * the tassels or jointed appendages 
of the cuira.ss, covering the abdomen’ (Skinner, Cent. 
Bible, in loc.). The only passage where ‘harness’ as a 
verb has its modern signification is Jer 46^ ‘harness 
the horses,’ the verb in the original being that used in 
Gn 46**, Ex 14* etc. for yoking the horses to the chariot. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HAROD. — A bpring, not a well as in AV, near the 
mountains of Gilboa (wh. see), where Gideon tested his 
men (Jg 7>), and which was probably the site of Saul’s 
camp iK^fore his fatal battle with the Philistines (1 S 290. 
It has been very generally identified with the copious 
*Ain Jalud in the Vale of Jezreel, E. of Zerin. The 
water rises in a natural cavern and s])reads itself out 
into a considerable pool, partially artificial, before 
descending the valley. It is one of the most plentiful 
and beautiful fountains In Palestine, and one that must 
always have been taken into account in military move- 
ments in the neighbourhood. The ‘ fountain in Jezreel’ 
(I S 290 may have been the *Ain d-Mcyiteh just below 
Zer'in (Jezreel); but this and another neighbouring 
spring are of insignificant size comparetl with 'Ain 
Jalud. E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

HARODITE. — A designation applied in 2 S 23“ to 
two of David’s heroes, Sliamraah and Elika. The 
second is wanting in LXX and in the parallel list in 
1 Cli 11*7. In the latter passage, by a common scribal 
error ‘the Harodite’ has been transformed into ‘the 
Harorite.' ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native of 
'Ain-harod {Jalud), Jg 70 See preceding article. 

HAROEH (‘the seer’). — A Judahite (I ()h 2**). 
Perhaps the name should be corrected to Reaiah (cf. 
1 Ch 4*’), 

HARORITE. — Si*e Harodite. 

HAROSHETH. — A place mentioned only In the 
account of the fight with Sisera (Jg 4*- “). From 

it Sisera advanced, and thither he fled. It has beseii 
identified with the modern Tdl d-Harathiyeh, which is 
16 miles N.N.W. from Megiddo. But tliis is uncertain; 
nor do we know why tlie descriptive epithet ‘of the 
Gentiles’ is added. W. F. Corn. 

HARP. — See Music and Musical Instruments. 

HARROW.- -In 2 S 12*' — a passage which had tK^come 
corrupt Ixdore tiie date of 1 Ch 20*— as rendered in EV, 
David is represented as torturing the Ammonitefii 
‘under harrows of iron.’ The true text and rendering, 
however, have reference to various forms of forced 
labour (see RVm), and the ‘harrows’ become ‘picks 
of iron’ or some similar instrument. 

The Heb. verb tr. ‘harrow’ in Job 39'® is elsewhere 
correctly rendered ‘break the clods’ (Hos 10"; also 
Is 28“, but Arner. RV has here ‘ harrow’). In Htistings' 
DB ii, 306 several reasons were given for rejecting 
the universal modern rendering of the orlg* lal by 
•harrow.’ This conclusion has since been confirmed 
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by the discovery of the original Hebrew of Sir 38*® 
where ‘ who setteth his mind to “ harrow ” in the furrows’ 
would be an absurd rendering. There is no evidence 
that the Hebrews at any time made use of an implement 
corresponding to our harrow. Stiff soil was broken up 
by the plough or the mattock. Cf. Agriculture, § 1. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HAESHA. — Eponym of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2“, 
Neh 7®!); called in 1 Es 5®* Oharea. 

HARSITH.— The name of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 
19* RV). RVra has ‘the gate of potsherds/ i.e. where 
they were thrown out. AV, deriving the word from 
hares ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm ‘the sun gate.’ 
This gate led into the Valley of Hinnom. 

HART, HIND {*ayydl, 'ayyOl&h, and 'ayydcth ). — This 
is the fallow-deer, the HyyOl of the Arabs, Cervus dama. 
It is not common in W. Mestine to-day, but evidently 
was so once (1 K 4**): it is mentioned as a clean animal 
in Dt 12“- ** etc. Its habits when pursued are referred 
to in Ps 421 and La 1*. The ‘fallow-deer’ of Dt 14^ and 
1 K 4*» refers to the roe (wh. see). The hind is mentioned 
In Gn 49*1, Job 39i, Ps 29* etc. Its care of its young 
(Jer 14®). the secrecy of its hiding-place when calving 
(Job 39D» and its timidity at such time.s (Ps 29*) are 
all noticc.d. In Gn 49*‘ Naphtali is compared to ‘ a hind 
let loose,’ although many prefer to render a ‘slender 
terebinth/ E. W. G. Masterman. 

HAHUM.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4«). 

HARUMAPH. — Father of Jedaiah, who assisted in 
repairing the walls of Jerusalem (Neh S'*). 

HARUPHITE. —See Hariph. 

BARDZ. — Father of Meahullemeth, mother of Amon 
Idng of Judah (2 K 21'*). 

HARVEST. — See Agriculture. 

HASADIAH CJ' Is kind’), — A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 3*«). 

yragHARTAH , — l. 2. Two Levites oi the sons of 
Merari (1 CJh 9'*, Neh 11‘*). 3. One of the sons 
of Jeduthun (1 Ch 25>). 4. A Hebronite (1 Ch 26®«). 
6. The ‘ruler’ of the Levites (1 Ch 27‘D. 6. A chief 
of the I^evltes in the time of Josiah (2 Ch 35*); called 
in 1 Es 1* Sabias. 7. One of the Levites who were 
induced to return under Ezra (Ezr 8'*); called in 1 Es 
Asebias. 8. One of the twelve priests entrusted 
with the holy vessels (Ezr 8*®); called in 1 Es 8*® 
JjsamiaB. 9. The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,' 
who helped to repair the wall (Neh 3'D. and sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10" 12"- “). 10. A Levite (Neh 11«). 

11. A priest (Neh 12*1). In all probability these eleven 
are not all distinct, but we have not sufficient data 
to enable us to effect the necessary reduction of the list. 

HASHABNAH. — One of those who sealed the cove- 
nant (Neh 10»). 

HA8HABNE1AH.— 1. Father of a builder of the 
wall (Neh 3'®). 2. A lAivite (Neh 9®). It is possible 

that we ought to Identify this name with Hashabiah of 
Ezr S'*- **, Neh 10" 11 » 12«. 

HASHBADDAKAH.—One of the men who stood on 
the left hand of Ezra at the reading of the Law (Neh 8®); 
called in 1 Es 9^ Nabarias. 

HA8HEM.— -See Gizonite, Jaahen. 

HASHKOKAH.— A station in the joumeyings of the 
Israelites, mentioned only in Nu 33**- *®. 

HA8HUBAH.— A son ol Zerubbabel (I Ch 3*®). 

HaSHOM.-I. The eponym of a family of returning 
exiles (Ezr 2'* 10", Neh 7« 10'«); called in 1 Es 9" 
Aaom. 2. One of those who stood on Ezra’s left hand 
at the reading of the Law (Neh 8D; called in 1 Es 9" 
liOthaBubiis. 

HA8IDJ5ANS (AV Assideans; Heb. chaadim, ‘the 
PloUB ). — A group of religionists in Judssa (I Mac 2®*) 


HATTIL 

to be distinguished from the priestly party who had 
come under the influence of Hellenism, The Hasidseans 
were devoted to the Law, and refused to compromise 
in any way with the Hellenizing policy enforced by 
Antiochiis iv. They furnished the martyrs of the 
persecution under that monarch. Strictly speaking, 
they were not a political party, and probably lived In 
the smaller Jewish towns, as well as in Jerusalem. 
They joined with Mattathias in his revolt against the 
Syrians, but were not interested in the political outcome 
of the struggle, except as it gave them the right to 
worship Jehovah according to the Torah. After Judas 
had cleansed the Temple, they separated themselves 
from the Hasmoniean or Maccabtean party, and united 
with them only temporarily, when they found that under 
Alcimus the Temple worship was again threatened. 
Their defection from Judas was largely the cause of 
his downfall. 

Although their precise relation to the Scribal move- 
ment cannot be stated, because of lack of data, it is 
clear that the Hasidseans must have included all the 
orthodox scribes and were devotees to the growing 
Oral Law. They were thus the forerunners of the 
Pharisees and probably of the Essenes, which latter 
party, although differing from them in rejecting animal 
sacrifice, probably preserved their name. Both the 
Pharisees and the Essenes represented a further develop- 
ment of views and practices which the Hasidseans 
embodied in germ. Shailbr Mathews. 

HASHONBSAKS. — See Maccabees. 

HASRAH. — See Harhas. 

HASSENAAH.— His sons built the Fish-gate (Neh 3*). 
Their name, which is prob. the same as Hassenuah, 
seems to be derived from some place Senaah (cf. Ezr 2*, 
Neh 7®«). See Senaah. 

HASSENUAH. — A family name found in two different 
connexions in the two lists of Benjamite inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (1 Ch 9^ Neh 11’). Cf. preced. article. 

HASSHXJB.— 1. 2. Two builders of the wall (Neh 3"- 
«). 3. One of those who signed the covenant (NehlO**). 

4. A I^evite of the sons of Merari (1 Ch 9‘^ Neh 11"). 

HA8SOPHERETH. — See SOPHERETH. 

HASTJPHA. — The head of a family of Nethinim who 
returned with 2Jerub. (Ezr 2", Neh 7") ; called in 1 Es 
6** Asipha. 

HAT.— See Dress, § 6 (o). 

HATOHET (Ps 74® RV). — See Arts and Crafts, § 1 

HATHAOH. — A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on queen Esther. By his means Esther learned 
from Mordecai the details of Haman’s plot against the 
Jews (Est 4® «- ’• '®). 

HATHATH.— A son of Othniel (1 Ch 4"). 

HATIPHA.— Eponym of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2®®, 
Neh 7®«); caUed in 1 Es 6” Atipha. 

HATITA.— Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2®*, 
Neh 7*®); called in 1 Es 5*« Atota. 

HATRED.— Personal hatred is permitted in the OT, 
but forbidden in the NT (Mt 5®®*®®). Love is to char- 
acterize the Christian life (Mt 22*7-®®). The only hatred 
it can express is hatred of evil (Ho 1®, Jude ». Rev 2® 
17'«). In Lk 14» and Jn 12*® the use of the verb * hate’ 
by Jesus is usually explained as Oriental hyperbole, 
and we are gravely assured that He did not mean hale, 
but only love less than some other thing. It would seem 
fairer to suppose that He meant what He said and said 
what He meant; but that the hatred He enjoined 
applied to the objects mentioned only so far as they 
became identified with the spirit of evil and so an- 
tagonistic to the cause of Christ. D. A, Hayes. 

HATTIL.— Eponym of a family of ‘the children of 
Solomon’s servants’ (Ezr 2®*, Neh 7®*); called In 1 Es 5®< 
Agla, 



HATIUSH’ HAZOR 


fiATTUSH. — 1. A priestly family that Went' up with 
^erubbabel (Neh 12*) and signed the covenant (Neh 10<). 

2. A descendant of David, who returned with Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr 8* [read with 1 Es 8*» ‘of the sons of 
David, Hattush the son of Shecaniah '] ) ; see also 1 Ch 3« 
(but if we accept the LXX reading here, a younger 
Hattush must be meant). In 1 Es. the name is Attus, 

3. A builder at the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3‘“). 

HAUNT. — In older English ‘haunt’ conveyed no 

reproach, but meant simply to spend time in or frequent 
a place. Thus Tindale translates Jn 3® ‘ After theses 
thinges cam Jesus and his disciples into the Jewes 
londe, and ther he haunted with them and baptized.’ 
So 1 8 30*S Ezk 26^^ and the subst. in 1 S 23** ‘know 
and see his place where his haunt is.’ 

HAURAN.— A man * far gone in years and no less also 
in madness,’ who endeavoured to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the sacrileges of Lysimachus, 
brother of the apostate high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4*“). 

HAURAN (‘hollow land’). — The district S.E. from 
Mt. Hermon; in particular the fertile basin', about 
50 miles 8(|uare and 2000 feet above sea-level, between 
the Jauian and Leja. Only in Ezk 47*« ** is the 
name mentioned, and there as the ideal border of 
Canaan on the east. The modern Arabs call essentially 
the same district d-Hauran. The name occurs also 
in the ancient inscriptions of Assyria. In Graco- Roman 
times the same general region was known as Auranitu-, 
it was bounded on the N. by Trachoniti.s. and on the 
N.W. by Gaulanitis and Bataniea. All these districts 
belonged to Herod the Great. Upon his death they 
fell to Philip (Lk 3i). Troglodytes doubtless once 
occupied the E. portion; it is now inhabited by Druzes. 
The entire territory is to-day practically treeless. 

George L. Robinson. 

HAVILAH. — A son of Cush according to Gn 10^ 1 Ch 
1®, of Joktan according to Gn 10*®, 1 Ch 1*^. The river 
Pison (see Eden (Garden orl) is said to compas.s the land 
of Havilah (Gn 2“ **), and it formed one of the limits 
of the region occupied by the sons of Ishmael (Gn 25‘*) 
in which also Saul smote the Amalekites (1 8 15*). It 
has been sugge.sted that it formed the N.E. part of the 
Syrian desert, but it may with greater probability be 
identified with central and N.E. Arabia. 

L. W. King, 

HAWOTH-JAIR. — The precise meaning of Havvoth 
is uncertain, but it is taken usually to mean ‘tent- 
villages,’ In Nu 32<‘ these villages are as.signed 
to Gilead, but in l)t 3‘< and Jos 13*“ to Bashan. 
The difficulty is cau.sed by the attempt of the editors 
in the last two passages to harmonize the reference in 
Numbers with the tradition about the sixty fortresses 
of 1 K 4‘». There is no doubt that the Jalr of 
Numbers and the Jair of Judges are identical. 

W. F. Cobb. 

HAWK. — Some eighteen species of hawk are known 
to exist in Palestine. The common kestrel {Falco 
tinnunculus) and the sparrow-hawk {Accipilcr nuus) 
are the commonest. The traveller through the land 
sees them everywhere. Hawks were ‘unclean’ birds 
(Lv ID*, Dt 14“). The migratory habits of many 
species of P^estine hawks are referred to in Job 39>*. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

HAY.— See Grass. 

HAZAEL usurped the throne of Syria (c. 844 b.c.) 
by murdering Ben-hadad ii, (Hazael’s successor was 
probably Ben-hadad iii., the Mari’ of the inscriptions.) 
The form and fragmentary character of the OT refer- 
ences to Hazael demand caution in drawing conclusions 
from them. According to 1 K 19‘*, Elijah is sent to 
anoint Hazael king of Syria; he is regarded as Jahweh’s 
Instrument who is to punish the Baal-worshippers In 
Israel (v.i«). The next mention of him describes how 
Ben-hadad, Hazael’s predecessor, who is ill, sends 
Hazael to Elisha, to inquire whether he will recover 


(2 K ) ; at the Interview which Hazael has with the 
Israelite prophet, the murder of the Syrian king is 
arranged, and Elisha designates Hazael as his successor 
on the throne. Both these passages introduce Hazael 
somewhat abruptly ; in each case the Israelite prophet 
goes to Damascus; and each passage has for its central 
point the question of Hazael’s succeeding to the throne 
of Syria; these considerations (not to mention others) 
suggest that the passages come from different sources, 
and are dealing with two accounts of the same event. 

The next mention of Hazael shows him fighting at 
Ramoth-gilead again.st the allied armies of Joram, 
king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 8** *® 
Qu. 16 ) j the narrative here breaks off to deal with other 
matters, and does not say what the result of the fighting 
was, but from 2 K 10**® it is clear not only that Hazael 
was victorious then, but that he continued to be so for 
a number of years (see, further, 2 K 12*^®-, cf. Am. 1*^); 
indeed, it was not until his death that the Israelites were 
once more able to assert themselves. 

W. O. E. Oesterley, 

HAZAIAH. — A descendant of Judah (Neh 11‘). 

HAZAR-ADDAR. — A place on the southern border of 
Canaan, west of Kadesh-bari.ea (Nu 34<). It axipears 
to be the same as Hezron of Jos 15®, which in the latter 
fiassage is connected with but separated from Addar. 

HAZAR-ENAN(once Ezk Hazar-enon).— A place 
mentioned in Nu 34® as the northern boundary of 
Israel, and in Ezk 47*^ 48^ as one of the ideal boundaries. 
It was perhajis at the sources of the Orontes. See also 
Hazer-hatticon. 

HAZAR-GADDAH. — An unknown town In the 
extreme south of Judah (Jos 15*^). 

HAZARMAVETH. — The eponym of a Joktanlte 
clan (Gn 10»*» l Ch 1*“), described as a ‘son’ of Joktan, 
fifth in order from Shem. Its identity with the modem 
Hadramaut is certain. It was celebrated for its traffic 
in frankincense. 

HAZAR-SHUAL. — A place in S. Judah (Jos 15*»— 

1 Ch 4**) or Simeon (Jos 19®), re-peopled by Jews after 
the Captivity (Neh 11*U. It may be the ruin Sa*weh 
on a hill E. of Beersheba. 

HAZAR-SUSAH (in 1 Ch 4®i Hazar-susim).— Acity 

m Simeon (Jos 19* = 1 Ch 4®U. The site is unknown. 
There is a ruin jSusiri, W. of Beersheba. 

HAZAR-SUSIM. — See Hazar-susah. 

HAZAZON-TAMAR (7 ‘pruning of the palm,’ Gn 147). 
— It is identified with En-gedi (2 Ch 20*). The name is 
preserved in W&dy Hamseh, N. of ‘Ain Jidy. Gn 14*, 
however, seems to place it to the S.W. of the Dead Sea. 

W. Ewing. 

HAZEL (Gn 30®7).— See Almond. 

HAZER-HATTIOON (‘ the middle Hazer’). — A place 
named among the boundaries of (ideal) Israel (Ezk 47**). 
It is described as 'by the border of Hauran.’ If the 
MT be correct, Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown; but 
there can be no reasonable doubt that we ought to 
emend to Hazar-enon as in vv.*^ and 48*. 

HAZERIM.— In AV a place-name, but rightly 
replaced by ‘^111ages’ in RV (Dt 2*®). 

J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

HAZEROTH. — A camping-ground of Israel, the 
second station northward in the journey from Sinai 
(Nu 11** 12‘* 33*71, and probably Dt 1‘). It is 
usually identified with the l^autiful w'ady of ‘Ain ef- 
Khadrah, about 30 miles north-east of Jebel Musa. 

J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

HAZIEL. — A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch 23»). 

HAZO. — The eponym of a Nahorite clan (Gn 22**). 
It is no doubt identical with HazU, which along with 
BazU Is mentioned in an inscription of Esarhaddon. 

HAZOR. — 1. The city of Jabin (Jos 11^ etc.), in 
Naphtali (Jos 19**), S. of Kedesh (1 Mac ll®*- « elft 
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called In To 1» Asher), overlooking Lake Semechoriitis^ 
d-HUleh (Jos. Aru. v. v. 1). The name probably lingers 
in Jebd and Merj d-Hadlreh, about 7 miles N. of Sajed. 
It was taken and destroyed by Joshua. Solomon 
fortified it (1 K 9“>). It was taken by Tiglath-pileser 
in. (2 K 15*9). 2. A town in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 

15*»), unidentified. 3. A town also in the Negeb 
(Jos 15®), identical with Kerioth-hezron. 4. A place in 
Benjamin, N. of Jerusalem (Neh 11**), probably Khirbet 
HazzUr, between Beit Haninah and Ne^y Samwll. 
6. The kingdoms of Razor, named with Kedar (Jer 49** 
etc.), an Arabian district, possibly on the border of the 
desert. W. Evunq. 

HAZOR-HADATT^ . —The text (Jos 15®) is not 
beyond suspicion. If it is correct, the name may mean 
‘new Razor.’ The place was in the Negeb of Judah, 
but the site is unknown. 

HAZZRLELPONI. — A female name in the genealogy 
of Judah (1 Ch 4»). 

HR. — The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and as 
such used in the 1 19th Psalm to designate the 5th part, 
each verse of wliich begins with this letter. 

HEAD . — Not the head but the heart was regarded 
as the seat of intellect; it was, however, the seat of life, 
and was naturally held in honour. Hence phrases such 
as ‘keeper of my head’ (1 S 28*; cf. Ps 140’), ‘swearing 
by the head ’ (Mt 5“), and the metaphorical use, common 
to all languages, as equivalent to ‘cliief.’ In Dt 28‘3, 
Is 9*b we find ‘ head and tail’ as a proverbial expression. 
Christ is the head of the Church (Eph 4‘s, Col !’•» 2‘“), 
as man is of the woman (Eph 5®). To lift up the head 
is to grant success (Ps 27* 110’, Gn 41i3, where there is 
an obvious ironical parallel in v.i®). The hand on the 
head was a sign of mourning (2 S 13**, Jer 2”); so dust or 
ashes (2 S R, La 2‘0): or covering the head (2 S 15“ 
Jer 14*). On the other hand, to uncover the head, i.e. 
to loose the turban and leave the hair in disorder, was also 
a sign of mourning (see AV and RVm, Lv 10* 13^^ Ezk 
24*’). Similarly shaving the head, a common practice 
in the East (Job 1«, Is 1.5* 22**, Ezk 7'«, Am 8*9); it 
was forbidden to priests (Lv 21®), and, in spctcial forms, 
to all Israelites (19*’, Dt 14* ). It might also mark the 
close of a period of mourning (Dt 21**), or of a Nazirite’s 
vow (Nu 69, Ac 18**), or of a I.(evite’s purification (Nu 
8’). In Dt 32^* there is a reference to the warrior’s 
long hair, RVrn. Laying hands on the head was (a) part 
of the symbolism of sacrifice (Lv 16**), (6) a sign of bless- 
ing (Gn 48**), (c) a sign of consecration or ordination 
(Nu 27**, Ac 6®). In 2 K 2* the reference seems to be 
to the pupil sitting at the feet of liis master. ‘ Head ’ is 
also used, like ‘face,’ as a .synonym for ‘scdf’ (Ps 7**; 
and probably Pr 25**, Ilo 12*°). C. W. Emmet. 

HEADBAND. — In 1 K 20*® ®* IIV this is the correct 
rendering of the word tr. ‘ashes’ in AV. Beyond the 
fact that it covered the wearer’s forehead its form is 
unknown. A different word, tr. ‘ heawlbands,’ Is 3*» AV, 
more probably represents ‘ sashes/ as in RV ; it is used 
again in Jer 2** for the sash or girdle (EV ‘attire’) with 
which a bride ‘girds’ herself (Is 49** RV, the cognate 
verb). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HEADSTONE, more correctly ‘head stone.’ Zee 4’ 
etc. See Corner, Corner-Stone. 

HEADTIRE, TIRE. — The former is found in AV, as 
one word, only 1 Es 3®, for the kidaris, the stiff upright 
headdress of the Persian kings. In RV headtire sup- 
plants AV’s bonnet (wh. see). ‘The tire of thine 
head’ of Ezk 24*’ AV becomes in RV *thy headtire,’ 
but ‘tires’ is retained in v.**. For the 'round tires 
like the moon’ of Is 3** AV, the crescents of RV, see 
Ornaments, and for the Hebrew headgear generally, 
see Dress, § 6. 

HEADY.— This form of the English word has been 
displaced by ‘headstrong.’ It occurs in 2 Ti 3*, where 
the same Gr. word is used as is translated 'rashly' 


(RV ‘rash’) In Ac 19®. Bp. Hall (Works, ii. 109) says, 

‘ We may offend as well in our heddye acceleration, as 
in our delay.’ 

HEALTH. — The word formerly covered (a) healing, 
(6) spiritual soundness, (c) general well-being. For 
(a) cf. Pr 12** 13*’, Jer 8**, where it represents tlie word 
usually translated ‘healing.’ (6) In Ps 42** 43® 67», 
and frequently in Pr. Bk. Version, it stands for the word 
otherwise tr. ‘salvation’ or ‘help.’ In these usages 
it is active, (c) The wider passive use, including general 
well-being of body and soul, not merely the absence of 
disease, is illustrated by Ac 27®, 3 Jn *. Cf. General 
Confession, ‘There is no health in us.’ See Medicine. 

C. W. Emmet. 

HEART. — 1. Instances are not wanting in the OT of 
the employment of this word in a physiological sense, 
though they are not numerous. Jacob, for example, 
seems to have suffered in his old age from weakness of 
the heart; a sudden failure of its action occurred on 
receipt of the unexpected but Joyful news of Joseph’s 
great prosperity (Gn 45“). A similar failure proved 
fatal in the case of Eli, also in extreme old age (1 S 4** **; 
cf. the case of the exhausted king, 28*®). The effect 
of the rending of the pericardium is referred to by 
Hosea as well known (13*); and although the proverb 
‘a sound (RVm ‘tranquil’) heart is the life of the flesh' 
(Pr 1430) is primarily intended as a psychological truth, 
the simile is evidently borrowed from a universally 
recognized physiological fact (cf. 4**). The aphorism 
attributed to ‘the Preacher’ (Ec 10*) may be interpreted 
in the same way; the ‘right hand’ is the symbol of 
strength and firmness, and the left of weakne.ss and 
indeci.sion (cf. 2*‘). Nor docis it appear that OT writers 
were ignorant of the \ital functions which the heart is 
called on to discharge. This will be seen by their habit 
of using the word metaphorically as almost a synonym 
for the entire life (cf. Ps 22** 69**, Is 1®, where ‘head’ 
and ‘heart’ cover man’s whole being). 

2. The preponderating use of the word is, however, 

psychological ; and it is in tliis way made to cover a large 
variety of thought. Thus it is employed to denote 
the centre of man's personal activities, the source whence, 
the principles of his action derive their origin (see 
Gn 6® 8**, where men’s evil deeds are attributed to 
corruption of the heart). We are, therefore, able to 
undcirstand the significance of the Psalmist’s penitential 
prayer, ‘Create in me a clean heart’ (Ps 51*9), and the 
meaning of the prophet’s declaration, *a new heart also 
will I give you’ (Ezk 36**; cf. 11*®). The heart, more- 
over, was considered to be the seat of the. emotions and 
passions (Dt 19«, 1 K 8*«, Is 30*®; cf. Ps 104'®, where the 
heart is said to be moved to gladness by the use of wine). 
It was a characteri.stic, too, of Hebrai.stlc thought which 
made this organ the seat of the various activities of the 
intdlect, such as understanding (Job 34** 1 K 4*®), 

purpose or determination (Ex 14®, 1 8 7*, 1 K 8*®, Is 10’), 
consciousness (Pr 14‘«, where, if EV be an accurate tr. of 
the original text, the heart is said to he conscious both 
of sorrow and of joy; cf. 1 S 2*), imagination (cf. I k 1®*, 
Gn 8**), memory (Ps 31**, 1 S 21**; cf. Lk 2*» ‘* 1“). 
The monitions of the conscience are said to proceed from 
the heart (Job 27*), and the counterpart of the NT 
expression ‘ branded in their own conscience as with a 
hot iron’ (1 Ti 4* RV) is found in the GT words ‘1 will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 4**; cf. Dt 2*®, Jos 11*® etc.). 
Closely connected with the idea of conscience is that of 
moral character, and so we find ‘a new heart’ as the 
great desideratum of a people needing restoration to full 
and intimate relationship ^th God (Ezk 18**; cf. Dt 9®, 
1 K IP). It is, therefore, in those movements which 
characterize repentance, placed in antithesis to outward 
manifestations of sorrow for sin, ‘ Rend your heart and 
not your garments’ (J1 2**). 

3. Moving along in the direction thus outlined, and 
not forgetting the Influence of the Apocryphal writings 
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on later thought (cf. e.ff. Wis 8»» 17«, Sir 42»« etc.), I 
we shall be enabled to grasi) the religious ideas enshrined I 
in the teaching of fie NT. In the recorded utterances I 
of Jesus, so profoundly influenced by the ancient writings 
of the Jewish Church, the heart occupies a very central 
place. The beatilic vision is reserved for those whose 
hearts are ‘pure' (Mt 5*; cf. 2 Ti 2«, 1 P 1» RVm). 
The heart is compared to the soil on which seed is sown; 

U contains moral potentialities which spring into objective 
existence in the outward life of the receiver (Lk 8‘^; 
cf., however, Mk where no mention is made of 

this organ; see also Mt 13‘®, in which the heart is referred 
to, as in Is 6‘®, as the seat of the spiritual understanding). 
Hidden within the remote recesses of the heart are 
those principles and thoughts which will inevitably 
spring into active life, revealing its purity or its native 
corruption (Lk 6«: cf. Mt 12Mf- l.Vs^ ). It is thus 
that men’s characters reveal themselves in naked 
reality (1 P 3<). It is the infallible index of human 
character, but can be read only by Him who ‘searcheth 
the hearts’ (Ro 8»7; cf. I S 16’. Pr 21*, Lk 16»5), Human 
judgment can proceed only according to the unerring 
evidence tendered by this resultant of inner forces, 
h)!- by their fr\iits ye shall know them’ (Mt 7*®). The 
more strictly Jewish of the NT writers show* the influence 
of OT thought in their teaching. Where we should 
employ the word ^conacience' 8t. John uses ‘heart,’ 
wliose judgments in the moral sphere are final (1 Jn 3’®^ ). 
Nor is St. Paul free from the influence of this nomen- 
rlature. He seems, in fact, to regard conscience as a 
function of the heart rather than as an independent 
moral and spiritual organ (Ro 2‘*, where l)oth words 
occur; cf. the quotation He 10‘«). In spite of the fact 
that the last-named Apostle frequently employs the 
terms ‘mind,’ ‘understanding,’ ‘rea.son.’ ‘thinkings,’ 
rtc., to express tiie eleinoiits of intellectual activity 
in man, we fin<i him constantly reverting to the heart 
as di.schargitig functions clo.sely allied to these (cf. ‘tiie 
ry(‘S of your lieart,' Kph see also 2 Co 4«). With 
Bt. Paul, too, the heart is the seat of the determination 
or will (cf. I Co where ‘steadfast in heart’ is equiv- 
alent to will-power). In all these and similar cases, 
however, it will be noticed that it is man’s moral nature 
that he has in view; and the moral and spiritual life, 
having its roots struck de<^p in his lieing, is appropriately 
conceived of as si)nnglng uUlmalely from the most 
essentially vital organ of his personal life. 

J. R. Willis. 

HEARTH.—See I1ou.se. § 7. 

HEATH . — See Tamarisk. 

HEATHEN , — See Idolatry, Nations. 

HEAVEN. — In the cosmic theory of the ancient world, 
and of the Hebrews in particular, the earth was flat, lying 
between a great pit into which the shades of the dead 
departed, and the iKnivcns above in which God and the 
angels dwelt, and to which it came to be thought the 
righteous went, after having been raised from the dead to 
live for evi-r. It was natural to think of the heavens as 
concave above the earth, and resting on some foundation, 
possibly of pillars, set at the extreme horizon (2 8 22", 
Pr 8a7 -”). 

The Hebrews, like other ancient peoples, believed in a 
plurality of heavens (Dt 10'<), and the literature of 
Judaism speaks of seven. In the highest, or Aravoth, 
was the throne of God, Although the descriptions 
of these heavens varied, it would seem that it was 
not unusual to rt^gard the third heaven as Paradise. It 
was to this thet St. Paul said he had been caught up 
(2 Co 12»). 

This series of superimposed heavens was regarded as 
filled by different sorts of superhuman beings. The 
second heaven in later Jewish thought was regarded as 
the abode of evil spirits and angelvS awaiting punishment. 
The NT, however, does not commit itself to the^se precise 
speculations, although in Eph 6** it speaks of spiritual 


hosts of wickedness who dwell in heavenly places (cf. 
Eph 2’). This conception of heaven as being above a 
flat earth underlies many religious expressions which are 
still current. There have been various attempts to 
locate heaven, as, for example, in Sirius as the central sun 
of our system. Similarly, there have been innumerable 
speculations endeavouring to set forth in sensuous form 
the sort of life wliich Is to be lived In heaven. All such 
speculations, however, lie out.sideof the region of positive 
knowledge, and rest ultimately on the cosmogony of pre- 
sdentlfic times. They may be of value in cultivating 
religious emotion, but they belong to the region of specu' 
lation. The Biblical descriptions of heaven are no*- 
scientific, but symbolical. Practically all these are to 
be found in the'Johannine Apocalypse. It was undoubt- 
edly conceived of escbatologically by the NT writers, 
but they maintained a great reserve in all their descrip- 
tions of the life of the redeemed. It is, however, possible 
to state definitely that, while they conceived of the 
lieavenly condition as involving social relations, they 
did not regard It as one in which the physical organism 
survived. The sensuous descriptions of heaven to be 
found in the Jewish apocalypses and in Mohammedanism 
are altogetlien excluded by the sayings of Jesus relative 
to marriage in the new age (Mk 122'‘!1), and those of St. 
Paul relative to the ‘spiritual body.’ The prev^alling 
tendency at the present time among theologians, to regard 
heaven as a state of the soul rather than a place, belongs 
likewise to the region of opinion. The degree of its prob- 
ability will be determined by one’s general view as to 
the nature of immortality. Shailer Mathews. 
HEAVE-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice and Offering. 

HEAVINESS . — The Eng. word ’heaviness’ is used 
in AV in the 8en.se of ‘grief,’ and in no other sense. 
Thus Pr 10‘ ‘A wise son maketh a glad father: but a 
fooli.sh son is the heaviness of his mother.’ Compare 
Cuverdale’s tr. of Ps 30® ‘hevynesse maye well endure 
for a night, hut joye commeth in the momynge,' 
whence the Prayer Bk. version ‘hea\1ness may endure 
for a night.* 

HEBER. — 1. A man of Asher (Gn 46*’, Nu 26*®, 
1 Ch 7«- »). The gentilic name Heberites occurs in 
Nu 26*®. 2. The Kenite, according to Jg 4*’ 5**, 
husband of Jael. He separated himself (Jg t*‘) from 
his Bedouin caste of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose 
wanderings w^ere confined chiefly to the south of Judah, 
and settled for a time near Kedesh on the plain to the 
we.st of the Bea of Galilee. 3, A man of Judah (1 Ch 4**). 
4. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*’). 

HEBREW. — See Eber; Text Versions and Lan- 
QUAGES OF OT. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO. — Introdtictory. — At first 
sight it is not easy to understand why this treatise has 
been designated an Epistle. The only direct references by 
the writer to tli# character of his work are found in 13**, 
where he styles it a ‘word of exhortation’ (cf. Ac 13>, 
4 Mac 1‘), and speaks of having written ‘ (a letter) unto 
you In few words’ (this verb seems to be more justly 
treated In AV than In RV). The general salutation of 
13** is similar to what is found in most of the NT 
Epistles (cf. Ro 16" , 1 Co 16‘« . 2 Co 13**'-, Ph 4«* , 
Col 4*®*- etc.). At the same time, there are numerous 
personal references scattered throughout the writing 
(13’ 6“ 4* 10‘* 6® etc.), and in most cases the author 
places himself on the same level with those to whom he 
is writing (3»» 8»«ff- 11*® 10*® etc.). In spite of the 
formality whicli might characterize this writing as a 
theological essay, it is evident that the early instinct of 
the Church in regarding it as essentially an Epistle Is 
substantially sound and correct (cf. Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 49 f.). Of course, the title ‘The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews ’ (EV) is without early 
textual authority. The oldest MSS have merely the 
super.scription ‘to Hebrews,’ just as they have in the 
case of other NT epistles (‘to Romans,’ etc.). The only 
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other early description to which it is necessary to refer 
in this place is that given to it by Tertulllan, who ex- 
pressly quotes it by the title of * Barnabas to the Hebrews' 
(de Pvd. 20). It seems to have been unanimously 
accepted from the very earliest period that the objective 
of the Epistle was correctly described by this title. 
Whether, however, this conclusion was based on sound 
traditional evidence or was merely arrived at from the 
Internal character of the writing itself, must be left to 
research or conjecture; for we must not suppose that 
the words ‘to Hebrews’ form any part of the original 
document. 

1. Authorship. — Notwithstanding the fact that this 
writing was known by the most angient Christian 
writers, at all events by those belonging to the Church 
in Rome, it is noteworthy that all traces as to its author- 
ship seem to have been lost very soon. The only 
information, with regard to this question, to bo gleaned 
from the Roman Church is of the negative character 
that it was not written by St. Paul. Indeed, the 
Western Church as a whole seems to have allowed its 
presence In the Canon only after a period of uncertainty, 
and even then to have regarded it as of secondary im- 
portance because of its lack of Apostolic alithority. 

The Muratorian Fragment does not include it in its cata- 
logue, and implicitly denies its Pauline authorship (‘The 
blessed Apostle Paul himself, following the example of his 
predecessor John, wrote only to seven Churches by name,' 
etc., see Westcott, Canon of the NT, App. C.), as does also 
Caius. Of more direct value are the testimoniM of Hip- 
polytus and Irenaeus, both of whom were acquainted with 
the Epistle, but denied that St. Paul wrote it (cf . Eusebius, 
HE V. 26, vi. 20; see Salmon's Introd. to N 7^, p. 47). The 
Churches of North Africa and Alexandria, on the contrary, 
have their respective positive traditions on this question. 
The former, as has been noted already, attributed the writing 
to Barnabas — a theory preserved by Tertullian alone, and 
destined to fall into complete oblivion until quite recent 
times (cf. e.g. Zahn, EirUeitung, ii. p. 116 f.). 

The Alexandrian belief in the authorship of St. Paul, 
Indirectly at least, dates as far back as the closing years 
of the 2nd century. Clem. Alex, goes so far as to 
suggest that St. Paul wrote it originally in Hebrew, 
suppressing his name from motives of expediency, and 
that St. Luke translated it for the use of those who 
understood only Greek. Origen, who had his own 
doubts as to the reliability of the local tradition, never- 
theless upheld St. Paul as the ultimate author; and 
his influence undoubtedly had iK)werful weight in 
overcoming the Western hesitation. At all events, by 
the 5th cent, it was almost universally held to be the 
product of St. Paul’s literary activity; and this belief 
was not disturbed until the revival of learning in the 
16th cent., when again a wide divergence of opinion 
displayed itself. 

Erasmus, the first to express the latent feelings of uncer- 
tainty, conjectured in a cnaracteristically modest fashion 
that Clement of Rome was possibly the #ithor. Luther, 
with his usual boldness and independence, hazarded the 
unsupported guess that its author was Apollos (cf . Farrar, 
The Early Daye of Christianity, ch. xvii.; and Bleek, /nirod. 
to NT ii. pp. 91 ff.). Calvin wavered between St. Luke 
and Clement, following, no doubt, some of the statements 
of Origen as to traditions current m his day (see Eusebius, 
HE vf. 25). 

In the midst of such conflicting evidence it is im- 
possible to feel certain on the question of authorship; 
nor need we experience uneasiness on this head. The 
authenticity and inspiration of a book are not dei)endent 
upon our knowing who wrote it. In the case of our 
Epistle, it is the subject-matter which primarily arrests 
the attention. The writer is holding before the minds 
of his readers the Son of God, who, as man, has spoken 
‘at the end of these days' (1*). It seems to be suitable 
to his theme that he should retire behind the veil of 
anonymity; for he speaks of One who Is the ‘efful- 
gence ' of the Divine Glory, ‘ and the very image of his 
•ubstance* (v.*). 

We l^ve thus no resource but to appeal to the writing 
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iiself in order to arrive at a decision as to the kind ql 
person likely to have penned such a document (cf. art. 
‘ Hebrews’ in Hastings' DB, vol. Ii. 338a). The author 
seems to have a personal and an intimate knowledge o\ 
the character and history of those whom he addresses 
(cf. 6*^' 10*< 13^- *•). It is quite possible, of course, 
that this may have been gained through the medium of 
others, and that he is speaking of a reputation established 
and well known. When we consider, however, the 
numerous instances in which close ties of relationship 
betray themselves, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the writer and his readers were personally known to 
each other. Timothy was a mutual friend (13*»), 
although it is confes.sed that both the author and those 
addressed belong to the second generation of Christians 
(2«). There is, moreover, a constant use of the first 
personal pronoun (1* 2‘ff* » 3«- »< 4»- 6i“- 8» 9« lO*® 

IB M. so ijs 1310)^ even in places where we should have 
expected that of the second person {e.g. 12^*- 13‘>® ). 

To the present writer the words translated ‘ that I may 
be restored speedily unto you’ (13**) seem to convey 
the meaning that he had been amongst them once, 
although Westcott is inclined to see here but a suggestion 
of ‘the idea of service which he had rendered and could 
render to his readers' {Ep. to the Hebrews, in loc., see 
also Introd. pp. Ixxv-vi and Cremer, Bibl.-Tkeol. Lex. of 
NT Greek, p. 312). If thus he were a close personal 
acquaintance, these reminiscences of their former 
endurance, and of the faithfulness of those through 
whose instrumentality they had embraced the Christian 
faith, gain force and point (cf. 10** 13^). There is 
moreover, a tone of authority throughout, as if the 
writer had no fear that his words would be resented or 
misinterpreted (12<^- 13* 10“' « 5*‘*- 3** etc.). 

To these notes of authorship must be added the 
evidence of wide literary culture observable throughout 
the Epistle. This characteristic has been, and is, 
universally acknowledged. The author did not use 
the Hebrew OT, and In the single quotation where he 
varies from the LXX we gather, either that he was ac- 
quainted with the Epistle to the Romans, or that he 
^ves a variant reading preserved and popularized by 
the Targ. Onk. (cf. 10*® and Ro 12**). There is no 
other NT writer who displays the same rhetorical skill 
in presenting the final truths of the Christian religion in 
their World-Wide relations (cf. 1*-* 2‘* ** 6*^-*® 11*-*® etc.). 
His vocabulary is rich and varied, and in this respect 
stands closer to the WTltings of 8t. Luke than to any 
other of the NT books. ‘The number of words found 
in the Epistle which have a peculiar Biblical sense is 
comparatively small’ (Westcott, ib. Introd. xlvi.). For 
tliese and similar reasons it is generally believed that 
our author was a scholar of Hellenistic training, and 
most probably an Alexandrian Jew of philosophic 
temperament and education (see Bacon, Introd. to NT, 
p. 141). 

2. Destination, circumstances of readers, date. —When 
we ask ourselves the question. Who were the people 
addressed in this Epistle?, we are again met with a 
confusing variety of opinion. The chief rival claimants 
to this honour are three: Palestine, which has the most 
ancient tradition in its favour, and which is countenanced 
by the superscription; Alexandria', and Rome, where 
the Epistle first seems to have been known and recog- 
nized. One conclusion may, at any rate, be accepted 
as certain: the addressees formed a definite homo- 
geneous body of Christians. The writer has a local 
Church in view, founded at a specific period, and suffer- 
ing persecution at a definite date (note the tense of the 
verbs, ‘ye were enlightened,' ‘ye endured,' 19”). He 
addresses this Church Independently of its recognized 
‘leaders’ (13”). In his exhortation to patience and 
endurance he reminds his readers of the speedy return 
of Jesus, as if they had already begun to despair of the 
fulfilment of that promise (l(i^-; cf. 2 P 3“*, Rev 3*, 
2 Th 2** ). He had been with them at some period prlox 
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to his writing, and he hoped once again to visit them with 
Timothy as his companion Their spiritual 

growth was arrested just at the point where ha had 
looked tor vigour and force ), and this resulted 

in moral degeneracy (5“ 12® 3‘*), and in neglect of 
that ordinance which promotes social intercourse and 
Christian fellowship ( 10“). As a Church, too, they were 
in a position to help their poorer brethren and he 
expected them to continue that help in the future 
( 511 ) — a feature of early Christian activity which re- 
minds us of the poverty of the Church in Judtea (cf. 
Ac 11« 24»7, Ro 15», 1 Co 16*^ etc.). To the present 
writer this allusion of Itself presents a formidable, if not 
a fatal, objection to the theory that Palestine was the 
destination of our Epistle. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the elegant Greek in which the Epistle is 
written, and by the writer’s uw. of the LXX instead of 
the Hebrew OT. On the other hand, the only direct 
internal evidence pointing to the readers’ relations with 
Rome is found in the salutation, ‘They of Italy salute 
you’ (13**). It is true that this is sufficient to establish 
a connexion; but it would l)e futile to deny that it is 
capable of a double explanation — that the Epistle was 
written either from or to Italy. The former seems at 
Grst sight the more natural interpretation of the words 
(cf. Col 4»«) and we are not surprised to find such 
scholars as Theodoret and Prlmasius expressing their 
belief that our author here discloses the place from which 
he writes. Indeed, on the supposition that ‘they of 
Italy’ were the writer’s companions who were absent 
with him from Rome, the words do not seem the most 
felicitous method of expressing their regards. It would 
be natural to mention some at least of their names in 
•ending greetings from them to their brethren, with 
whom they must have been on terms of the most in- 
timate fellowship (cf. Ro , 1 Co Ifii®). Besides, 
if he wrote from Rome we have a natural explanation, 
amounting to a i>era causa, of the fact that our Epistle 
was known there from the very first; for it must not he 
supposed that a writing like this was allowed to go forth 
without copies having been made beforehand (for a 
supposed instance of this kind in the case of St. Luke’s 
writings, .see Blass, Ev. sec. Lucam, and Acta A postolorum, 
especially the Prtefatio and Prolegomena respectively, 
where that scholar contends that the remarkable 
textual variations in these writings can be explained 
only by tUp theory of a second edition of each). 

Nor can the claim of Alexandria to be the destination 
of the Epistle be said to have much force. The argu- 
ment on which this theory is mainly based has to do with 
the discrepancies between the writer’s descriptions of 
Levltical worship and that which obtained in the Jewish 
Temple in accordance with the Mo.saic code (cf, e.g. 
Qif. 717 etc.). It has beim supposed that he had in his 
mind the temple of Onias at Iveontopolis in Egypt. 
This, however, is pure conjecture (cf. Westcott, ib. 
Introd. p. xxxix.), and is contradicted by the historical 
evidence of the late date at which the Epistle seems to 
have been known in Alexandria, and by the fact that its 
authorship was completely hidden from the heads of 
the Church in that place. We are thus reduced to the 
balancing of probabilities In selecting an objective for 
our Epistle, and in so doing we have to ask ourselves 
the much canvassed question. What were the ante- 
cedents of the readers? Were they Gentile or Jewish 
converts? Until a comparatively recent date it was 
believed universally that the writer had Jewish Christians 
before his mind. A formidable array, however, of NT 
critics, especially Continental, now advocate the theory 
that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the original 
readers of our Epistle were Gentiles or mainly Gentiles 
[e.g, von Soden, JtUicher, Weizsftcker, Pflelderer, 
M’Giffert, Bacon, etc.). Certainly among the Christians 
of the first two or three generations there must have been 
a large number of proselytes who were well acquainted 
with the l.<evitical ceremonial, and to whom the de- 
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scription of the furniture of the Tabernacle would have 
been perfectly intelligible (9“^ ; cf. vv.*”- 10 “®- etc.). 

That the addressees included Jews cannot be denied 
(see 6 «^ 13«-»« etc.). At the same time, it would be 
futile to base an argument for the purely Jewish des- 
tination of the Epistle upon such passages as speak of 
OT prophetic revelations having been made to ‘the 
fathers’ (V), or of ‘the seed of Abraham’ (2‘«) as 
constituting the basis of Jesus’ human nature. A 
similar identification is made by St. Paul in writing to 
the Church in Rome (Ro 4^-“), where undoubtedly 
there was a large admixture of Gentile Christians. 
Moreover, Clement of Rome again and again refers to 
‘our fathers,’ though he too Is writing to a Church 
largely Gentile (see cc. 4. 31. 62. etc.). It is also well to 
remember that the Christian Churches, for a century 
at least after they had begun to take definite shape as 
organized bodies, were dei>endent, to a very large extent, 
upon the OT Scriptures for their spiritual nourishment 
and guidance. The.se were to them the chief, if not the 
only, authoritative record of God’s revelation of Himself 
and His purposes to the world. It was ptjrfectly natural, 
therefore, that St. Paul should presuppose a wide 
knowledge of OT history, and, indeed, of the Jewish 
interpretations of that history (cf. Ro 1 cq 15®, 
2 Co 3^® 6 ‘», Gal 3*®), on the part of his Gentile 
readers, just as Clement of Rome does. 

When we turn to our Epistle, we are struck at once 
by the fact that the writer is not moving in, or thinking 
of, a living practical Leviticalism. He is dealing with 
Mosaisrn in its ideal conditioius. The ritualism about 
which he addresstis his readers seems to be, not that 
which actually obtained in the later Temple services 
(cf. e.g. 7*7 10‘^ 9®), but that splendid theoretical 
ceremonial every detail of wliich was believed to be 
a type and a shadow 'of the good things to come* 
(9“; cf. W. R. Smith’s art. ‘ Hebrews’ in EBr). Indeed, 
the typological and allegorizing elements in the Epistle 
claim for it almost i>eremptorily anon-Eastern objective; 
and though the present writer cannot see his way to 
accept Zahn’s conclu.sion that the addressees formed a 
compact body of Jewish Christians within a large Gentile 
community of believers, he is ready to yield to his 
exhaustive study of the problem when he points to 
Rome as offering the fewest objections, on the whole, 
to be the destination of the w^riting (EirUeU. in das NT, 
ii. p. 146 ff.). 

Accepting this conclusion as at least a provisional, 
and it may be a temporary, solution of the difficult 
question arising out of the objective of our Epistle, we 
shall find several allusions to the existing conditions of 
life in the Church addressed. Nor shall we be left com- 
pletely in the dark as to the probable dale of its com- 
position. Looking first for incidental remarks, inde- 
pendently of the locale of the readers, w'e find several 
hints pointing to a comparatively late period in the 
history of the early Church. Both writer and readers 
were separated by at least a generation from the first 
circle of lielievcrs ( 2 *). The readers, moreover, had been 
long enough under the influence of the Christian faith 
to give our author grounds for hope that they could 
occupy the position of teachers and of ‘perfect’ (‘full 
grown,’ RV) professors of their religion (5"* ; note 
the verb translated ‘ye are become,’ which expresses 
the end of a lengthened process of degeneracy). This 
hope was bitterly disappointed, although he is careful 
to recall a period when their love was warm and their 
Christian profession an active force in their lives (6®7 ). 
Ba.sing his appeal on this memory, he strives to encourage 
them to revert to their former earnestne^ (‘diligence,* 
EV 6 “); and, in order to prevent that dulneas to which 
they had already given way from developing further, 
he urges them to take for a pattern those Christian 
teachers who had already spent their lives in the service 
of the faith ( 6 ‘*). It is probable that their own rulers 
of the preceding generation had signalized their fidelity 
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to Christ by enduring martyrdom for His sake (cf. West- 
cott, E%h to Heb,, in loc,). The first freshness of their 
enthusiasm for the gospel was wearing off, and some 
at least amongst them were in danger of a complete 
lapse from Church membership (10“). The cause of 
this temptation is not far to seek. In an earlier period 
of their history they had ‘endured a great conflict of 
sufferings’ (10**® ), and the writer hints at another and 
a similar experience, of which the beginnings were 
making themselves felt (cf. 12*< ; note the warning 
tone in 10“ exhorting to the cultivation of patience). 
Persecution on this occasion had not as yet burst with 
its full fury upon them (12^). That he sees it fast coming 
is evident from the writer’s continually appealing for an 
exhibition of fortitude and patient endurance (12^® 
etc.). Indeed, he understands the dangers to which a 
Church, enjoying a period of freedom from the stress 
of active opposition (in this case peace for the Church 
had lasted, in the opinion of the present writer, for close 
on thirty years [see Robertson’s HiM. of Christ. Church, 
vol. i. p. 7 f.]), is exposed when brought face to face 
with a sudden storm of persecution and relentless 
hatred (12* ’^ ). He seems to fear apostasy as the 
result of moral relaxation (12**^ ), and encourages his 
readers by telling them of the liberation of Timothy 
from his imprisonment for the faith (13“). It is not 
Impossible that one of his reasons for writing directly 
to the Church, instead of addressing it through ‘ them 
that had the rule over them’ (13**), was that he feared 
a similar fate for the latter, or that, like himself, they 
were compulsorily separated from their brethren (13‘*) 
by the persecuting authorities. Now, if we accept 
Rome as the destination of our Epistle, and see in 13^ 
an allusion to the martyrdom of St. Peter and Rt. Paul, 
and at the same time remember that we have the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthian Church as its terminus ad 
quern, we have reduced the limits of the date of its 
composition to the period between the Neronic and 
Domitianic persecutions. Rather we should say, 
following some of the allusions referred to above, that 
It was written at the begininng of the latter crisis: in 
other words, the date would be within the closing years 
of the 8th and the opening years of the 9th decade of 
the 1st cent. a.d. The fact that Timothy was alive 
when our author wrote does not militate against this 
date, as he seems to have been a young man when con- 
verted through the instruraent^ity of 8t. Paul (cf. 
1 Co 16». 1 'n 41*. 2 Ti 2«). 

Besides the danger to the faith arising from physical 
sufferings and persecutions, another and a more deadly 
enemy seems to have been threatening to undermine 
the foundations of the Church at this period. After 
the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple, Jewish 
Rabbinism seems to have been endowed with a new 
and vigorous life. Hellenistic Judaism, with its syn- 
cretistic tendencies and its bitter proselytizing spirit, 
must have appealed very strongly to that class of 
Christians for whom an eclectic belief always has a 
subtle charm (cf. the warning ‘Be not carried away 
by divers and strange teachings,’ and the reference 
to the distinctions regarding ‘meats’ in 13*, which 
forcibly remind us of St. Paul’s language in Col 2*®; 
for an exhaustive survey of the extent and number of 
proselytes to Judaism, and the eagerness with which 
this work was pursued, see Schtlrer, HJP ii. ii. 291-327). 

3. Purpose and contents.— -In order to counteract 
this deadly influence, the writer sets about proving the 
final and universalistic character of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is with this practical aim that he takes his 
pen in hand, and he himself gives its true designation 
to his literary effort when he styles !t 'a word of en- 
couragement' (13**). At the same time. It is evident 
that our author moves on a high plane both of thought 
and of language. No other NT writer seems to have 
grasped so fully the cosmological significance attaching 
to the earthly life and experiences of Jesus (6’’*' 4“ 
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29ff. iTf.), or to have set forth so clearly His present 
activity on behalf of ‘ all them that obey Wm ’ (6* ‘2^® 7* 
9‘» cf. Ro 8“). For him the Incarnation has bridged 
once and for all the hitherto impassable gulf separating 
God and man, and has made intelligible for man the 
exhortation ‘Let us draw near’ to God, for a ‘new 
and living way’ has been ‘dedicated for us’ through 
His flesh (10*®® , cf. 7>®). It may be said, indeed, that 
the author regards Christianity as the final stage in the 
age-long process of religious evolution. The Levitical 
institutions, with their elaborate ceremonialism, con- 
stituted the preceding and preparatory step in the 
Divine plan of world -salvation. This too was good in 
its way, and necessary, but of course imperfect. It did 
its duty as a good servant, faithfully and well, but had 
to give way when the ‘heir of all things’ (1*) came to 
claim His inheritance (cf. 3*^. 

In order to establish emphatically the pre-eminence 
of Christianity over all that went before, the Epistle 
opens with a series of comparisons between Christ and 
the great representatives of the former dispensation, 
(a) In the ‘old time’ the messages of God were delivered 
‘by divers portions and in divers manners’ through 
the prophets, but now ‘at the end of these days’ He 
has spoken His final word ‘in a Son’ (1*® ). {b) The 

Law of Moses was revealed through the mediation of 
angels and was ‘ steadfast ’ (2*) ; but angels were employed 
in service ‘on behalf of those who are to inherit salva- 
tion’ (1‘0, whereas the revelation through the medium 
of the Son who was ‘ made a little lower than the angels’ 
was correspondingly of a higher order than that which 
had these bcjings as intermediaries (B-i® 2®-*). (c) The 

great lawgiver Moses occupied but the position of 
servant, and therefore holds a subordinate place to 
that of the Son in the IMvine scheme of rexlemption 
(3*-®). (rf) Finally, as Christ is personally superior to 
Aaron, so His office is essentially more profound and 
efficacious than that which typified it. 

This last comparison is elaborated at much greater length 
than the others (8‘-10®), and indeed in its argumentative 
treatment is developed into a contrast. The discussion here 
is simple but effective. All recognise that 'without blood- 
shedding there is no forgiveness’ (9**), but Aaron and his 
successors went into the holy place 'with blood not their 
own’ (9®), the blood of bulls and of goats, which cannot 
possibly take away sins (ICH). Moreover, the first recmisite 
to the high-priestly service of atonemen t is that a ain-onering 
had to l)e made for the officiating priest himself l>efore he 
offered for the people (9^ 5*). The temporary makeshift 
character of these ordinances was shown and acknowledged 
by the fact that they had to be constantly repeated (‘otice 
in the year,' 9*, cf. 10®). They had in themselves no moral 
uplifting force, cleansing the consciences of, and perfecting, 
‘them that draw nigh’ (10*^ ). On the other hand, Christ 
entered into 'the holy place once for all through his own 
blood’ (9^*), and, though lie ‘ is able to sympathise with our 
weaknesses, having been tempted in all things according to 
the likeness of our temptations,’ yet He remained sinless 
(4‘®). He needed not to offer on Ilis own behalf, for tempta- 
tion and suffering Droved to Him but stages in the process 
of perfecting His Sonship (2*® 6*^ 7**). In describing the 
personal character of the high priest suited to our needs 
the writer is at the same time describing the character of 
the sacrifice which Christ offered, for ' he offered up himself 
(7**^ ). In order to obviate any objection likely to be made 
against the irregularity of a priesthood outside the Leviticai 
order.he has already pointed to an OT case in point, and her# 
he strengthens his plea by Quoting from a Psalm universally 
recognized as Messianic. Melchizedek was a priest who had 
no genealogical affinity with the tribe of I.^v}, and yet he 
WM greater than Aaron (7®**®); and it was said by Go<l of 
His own Son that He should he a ‘priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek' (6® 7”). 

We have said above that the central thought of our 
Epistle is the discovery by Christianity of a way , hitherto 
hidden from the eyes of man, of access to God (cf. 4« 
10** 7**- ®). Once this was accomplished, nothing 
further remained to be done (10*») but to enter on 
that path which leads to the ‘Sabbath-rest reserved 
for the people of God' (4»). We may now ask the 
question^ What are the author’s conceptions wltn reg^ 
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to the Being and Personality of the High Priest upon 
whose functions he sets such value? In other words, 
What are the chief features of the Christology of the Epistle f 
We have not to proceed far in the study of our Epistle 
before we are brought face to face with a thought which 
dominates each discussion of the relative claims of 
Christ and the OT ministers of revelation and redemp- 
tion. It is upon His Bonship that the superiority of 
Jesus is based. Neither the prophets nor the ministering 
angels, neither Moses nor Aaron, could lay claim to that 
relationship which is Inherent in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In consequence of the unique position occupied 
by ‘the Son of God’ (4«<; cf. 1* « 3« 5« 7« 10*«). it 
follows that the dispensation ushered in by Him is 
above all that went before it. The latter was but the 
dim outline (‘shadow’), not even the full representation 
(‘the very image’) ‘of the good things which were to 
be’ (10‘). Ilegarded as a means of revealing God to 
man, this superiority is self-evident, as the Son is above 
both prophets and angels. Looked on as a mediatorial 
scheme of redemption and of reconciliation, it stands 
immeasurably above that whose representatives were 
Moses the lawgiver and Aaron the priest. 

It is evident from what has iK^en said that this 
feature of the Personality of Jesus is transcendent and 
unique. It is also evident that sonship in a general 
sense is not unknown to the author (cf. 12‘ ’^ ). 
A.S if to preclude all misunderstanding of his meaning, 
he at the c Uset detines his l>eUef when he represents 
the Son as * the heir of all things ’ and the agent of God’s 
creative act^^1ty (3»^ ; cf. Jn H), the effulgence of His 
glory and the very image of His Person. Not only 
do we see in these words the definition of a faith which 
confesses Jesus as the great world-sustaining power (I*); 
there is also implied , so far as a non-technical terminology 
can do so, bidief in the eternity of His Being. It is 
true that the term ‘first-begotten’ (1«) does not neces- 
sarily carry the idea of eternity with it, or even the 
statement that He is the Maker of the ages (1*). On 
the other hand, we must remember that these are but 
supplemental to the grand Chrislological confession of 
V.2, which excludes the notion of the non-existence of 
the Bon at any time in the ages of eternity. The sliining 
)f light is cot'val with the light itself, and the Impress 
jf the seal on wax is the exact reproduction of the 
original engraving. It is true that we have here no 
8y.stematlc declaration of Christological belief. The 
time had not yet come for the constructive theologian. 
At the same time, it is difficult to set? how the author 
could have frame?d a more emphatic exprcvssion of his 
btdi(?f that Jesus the Son of God is a Divine Person from 
eternity to eternity (cf. 7**). The grand and final 
8<?ene in the Divine process of self-revelation is painted 
in words of magnificent solemnity, referred to inci- 
dentally, and reiK?ated again and again. As the Son of 
God, Jesus had a Divine inheritance into which He 
entered, after His work of redemption was completed 
on earth, by sitting down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on High (1»; cf. 2"^ 4'* 6*o 7», Lk 22«», 
Mk 16*9). 

In his reference to the work of the Son in 'making 
purification for sins’ (H) the author implies at once his 
belief in the humanity of the Son. Although he gives 
us no direct clue to the extent of liis knowledge of the 
conditions under which the Incarnation was effected, 
he leaves us in no doubt not only that the man- 
hood of the Son is a reality, but that for the work of 
redemption it was necessary that it should be so. The 
fact that his allusions to this doctrine are always indirect 
point to the conclusion that he expected his readers to 
be familiar with it as an indisputable article of the 
Christian faith. Besides, he reinforces his arguments 
by a running commentary upon those Psalms wherein 
he sees prophetic expressions of the humiliation of the 
Christ (cf. 2’ • 5D. Incorporated with them 

we have numerous references to the earthly experiences 
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of Jesus. The manner of His death (12*, cf. 2*- *<), 
His general temptations (2^» 4*6), and, in particular, 
that of Gethsemane (5^, where the author boldly refers 
to Jesus’ prayer to His Father in the face of an awful 
calamity, and the cause which occasioned that prayer), 
His work as preacher of salvation, and the delegation 
by Him of the work of proclamation to those who heard 
Him (1* 2*), His protracted struggle with implacable 
religious enemies (12*) — all point to our author’s minute 
acquaintance with the historical facts of Jesus’ life. 

No attempt is made by the writer to minimize the 
extent and character of Jesus’ earthly sufferings and 
the limitations to which He was subjected. It seems 
as If, above all things, he Is anxious to impress his reader! 
with their stern reality, and as if they, In their turn, 
were tempted to despise the salvation which was wrouglu 
out through such humiliation (2*). For him this humilia 
tion is filled with a moral and spiritual significance oi 
the most vital importance. In His constant endurance 
and His ultimate triumph Jesus has left an abiding 
example to all who suffer temptation and persecution 
(12*^-; cf. the expression ‘we behold him,’ etc., 2®). 
'The power of this example is the greater because of thfl 
oneness of Jesus and His people (cf. 2“), by which thei? 
endurance and witness become the embodiment and 
extension of His work in this respect (cf. 13’ 12‘). 
The spiritual significance of the earthly life of Jesus is 
no less real and splendid. ‘It was fitting’ that Jesus 
should be perfected ‘through sufferings’ (2‘®- *’), not 
only b(*cau8e He thereby attained to the captaincy of 
salvation, becoming merciful and faithful (2”) and 
sympathizing (4‘®), but because the ability to help 
‘his brethren’ (cf. 2'^* *’) springs from the double 
fact that He is one with them in His experiences, and 
at the same time victorious over sin (‘apart from sin.’ 
4‘*, cf. 7“ 9**) as they are not. The profound synthesis 
of the humiliation and the glory of Jesus thus effected 
by our author is enhanced as it reaches its climax in 
the bold assertion that development in character was 
a necessary element in His earthly life (5»; cf. the words 
‘perfected for evermore,’ 7*®). 

In order that his readers may fully appreciate the 
character of the work accomplished by the life and 
death of Jesus, the writer proceeds to answer objections 
wdiich may be raised against the propriety of His dis- 
charging the priestly functions of mediation and atone- 
ment. This he does by a twofold process of reason- 
ing. First, reverting to the language of the great 
Messianic Psalm, he demonstrates the superiority in 
point of order, as in that of time, of the priesthood of 
Melchizedek to that of Aaron (5*- 7*®- etc.). Next 

he shows how the ideals dimly foreshadowed by the 
functions of the Aaronlc priesthwd have become fully 
and finally realized In the priesthood of Jesus (8*®- 
98 f. uf.) There are certain characteristics in the 
Melchizedeklan order which, by an allegorical method 
of interpretation, are shown to be typical in the sublime 
sense of the priesthood of Chri.st. It was (a) royal, 
(6) righteous, (c) peaceful, (d) iH-rsonal. (e) eternal (7*^ ). 
A high priest having these ideal attributes realized in 
himself answers to man’s fallen condition, and they all 
meet In the Person of the Son ‘perfected for evermore’ 
(cf. 7*). No mention is made of the sacrificial aspect 
of Melchizedek’s work, but this is implied in the sub- 
sequent assertion that our high priest ‘offered up 
himself once for all' (7*’). Indeed, It may be said 
that the latter characteristic is inseparable from the 
above-mentioned five, for the priesthood which realizes 
In Itself the ethical ideals here outlined will inevitably 
crown itself by the act of self-sacrifice. The argument 
is then transferred from the Melcliizedekian to the 
Levitical order, where the last-named function found 
detailed expression in the Mosaic ritual Institutions. 
Here an answer is given to the question, ‘What has 
this man to offer? ‘ 'The Aaronlc priests offered sacrifices 
continually, and in his description of the functions 
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Incidental to their position we seem to hear echoes of 
contrasts out of the very parallelisms instituted. The 
tevitical priest is not (a) royal; he ‘is appointed' to 
fulfil certain obligations ( 8 ®, cf. 60; he is not ( 6 ) essen- 
tially righteous; he has, before he fulfils his mediatorial 
functions, first to offer for his own sins ( 8 ^ cf. 5®); his 
work does not conduce to (r) t>eace, for ‘conscience of 
sins’ is still, in spite of priestly activity, alive, and 
‘perfection’ is not thereby attained ( 10 ‘^ ); his priest- 
hood is not (d) personal; it is an inherited authority 
‘made after the law of a carnal commandment’ (7*®), 
and the personal equation is shown to be eliminated 
by the fact that it is the blood of goats and calvt‘S that 
he offers (9^*); finally, it is not (e) eternal; its ordinances 
were temporary, ‘imposed until a time of reformation’ 
(9*0). In every instance ‘the more excellent ministry’ 
( 8 *) of Jesus is substantiated, while the repeated a.sser- 
Uons of the sacrificial character of Ills priestly work, 
by the emphatic declarations that He is not only the 
Priest but the Sacrifice (7®’ 9*»* “), show the difficulty 
the writer must have felt in sustaining a comparison 
which is summed up in an antithesis (‘once in the 
year’ 9®, and ‘eternal’ 9*®). The whole discussion 
may be regarded as an a fortiori argument on behalf 
of the superiority of the priesthood of Jesus. The 
ritual of the Day of Atonement is selected as the basis 
of his contention, and it was here that the Levitical 
ceremonial was at its noblest (9*‘D. Even here the 
above-mentioned antithesis is observable; the Levitical 
ministry was discharged in a Tabernacle which was but 
‘a copy and shadow of the heavenly thirig.s’ ( 8 ®), while 
that of Christ fulfils itself in ‘the true tabernacle’ ( 8 '®), 
where alone are displayed the eternal realities of priestly 
sacrifice and mediation. The offering of Himself is 
not merely the material sacrifice of His body on the 
cross, though that is a necessary phase in His ministerial 
priesthood (cf. 2 ®- **); it is the transcendent spiritual 
act of One who is sinless (‘through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish,’ 9*« 7« 4*®). This 
gives the offering its eternal validity (‘once for all,’ 
727 91 a 10*®), and although ‘the sacrifice of Him.self’ 
was consummated ‘at the end of the ages,’ its force 
and value reach back to ‘ the foundation of the world ’ 
( 9 “, cf. 9 *®), and continue for all the time that is to 
come (7« 9®*). 

Two other interdependent ideas remain to be briefly 
considered. It has already been said that our author 
may be described as a theological evolutionist, and in 
no sphere of his thought is this more evident than in 
his ideas of salvation and of faith. Salvation is not so 
much the present realization of the redemptive value 
of Christ’s atoning work as a movement commencing 
here and now towards that realization in all its fulness. 
It is true that faith is for him the power to bring the 
unseen n^alities into touch with the present life ( 11 *® ). 
At the same time, the dominant conception of .salvation 
in the writer’s mind is the fruition of hopes originated 
and vitalized by the teaching and experiences of Jesus, 
Future dominion in a new world ordered and inhabited 
in perfect moral harmony (see Westcott, Ep. to Heb., 
on 2 ®) awaits those who neglect not ‘so great salva- 
tion’ ( 2 ®). The ba.sis upon which this lordship rests 
is the actualized crowned Kingship of the Man Jesus, 
which is at once the guarantee and the rationale of the 
vision (2®® ). Immediately following this view another 
conception arises dealing with the realization, in the 
future, of a dominion based upon conquest. Death 
and the author of death are the enemies which Jesus 
has ‘brought to nought’; and not only has He done 
this, but He delivers those who all their life were in 
bondage ‘through fear.' The perfect humanity of 
Jesus is again the avenue along which this goal is reached. 
No other way is possible, and in Him all may find their 
aervltude transmuted into freedom and dominion 
(cf. 2*®'**). Once more, arguing from the Imperfect 
realization by the Israelites, under Joshua, of their 


hopes, the author points out that what they looked 
for in vain is a type of a higher thing which is now 
actually awaiting ‘the people of God.’ Salvation 
consists in entering into that eternal Sabbath-rest where 
Jesus has gone before, and where the presence of God 
is (cf. 4»® ). The pivotal conception round which these 
ideas revolve is the unity of Christ and man, the likeness 
in all things, sin alone excepted, which was effected by 
the Incarnation. 

Our author’s habit of looking on faith as an active 
force in men’s lives displays the same tendency to make 
the future rather than the present the field of his vision. 
At the same time, it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that the present is outside the scope of his thought. 
Obedience, however, is the word and thought preferred 
by him when he speaks of the present grounds of salva- 
tion (5®^-, cf. 11 *). Faith is for him a force working 
towards ethical ideals, a power which enables men ot 
every nation and class to live lives of noble self-denial 
for righteousness’ sake, ‘as seeing him who is Invisible* 
(cf. 1 1 *-®® 4® 6*2 10*»). Of this faith Jesus is ‘ the author 
and perfecter’ ( 12 *), and here, too, we get a glimpse 
of that quickening Divine humanity upon which the 
writer lays such constant stress, and which is the source 
of the effort demanded from his readers when he ask.s 
them to imitate their former rulers in a faith which 
issued in a glorious martyrdom. J. R. Willis. 

HEBRON (‘association’). — 1. The tliird son of 
Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex 6 **, Nu 3'*- *’) and 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 6 ®- ** 15* 23*»- **). The Hebronites 
are mentioned at the census taken in the wllderne.ss of 
Sinai (Nu 3®’), and appear again at the later census in 
the plains of Moab (26®*); cf. al.so 1 Ch 15* 23** 26®® ®®* . 
2. A son of Mareshah and father of Korah, Tappuah, 
liekem, and Shema (1 Ch 2 ®®-‘»). 

HEBRON. — A very ancient city in Palestine, 20 miles 
S.S.W. from Jerusalem. It is in a basin on one of the 
highest points of the Judaean ridge, being about 3040 ft. 
above sea-level. A note of its antiquity is given in 
Nil 1.3**, which .states that it was ‘seven years older than 
Zoan in Egypt.’ Its original name seems to have lieen 
Kiriath-arba (i.c, probably Tetrapolis, or ‘ Four Cities’), 
and it was a stronghold of the Anakim. In the time of 
Abraham, however (whose history is much bound up 
with this place), we read of Hlttites here. From Ephron 
the Hittite he purchased the cave of Machpelah for the 
burial of Sarah his wife (Gn 23). This allusion has 
given rise to much controversy. At the time of the 
entry of the Israelites it was held by three chieftains 
of great stature, Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (Nu 13«). 
On the partition of the country it was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, or rather to the Caleb! tes (Jos 14‘® 15*®), 
who captured it for the Israelite Immigrants. The city 
itself was allotted to the Kohathite Levltes, and it was 
set apart as a city of refuge (Jos 20*). Here David 
reigned seven and a half years over Judah (2 S 5®), till 
his capture of Jerusalem from the Jebu.sites fixed there 
the capital of the country. It was here also that the 
rebellious Absalom established himself as king(2 815** ). 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). After the 
Captivity it was for a time in the hands of the Edomites 
(though from Neh 11“ it would appear to have been 
temporarily colonized by the returned Jews), but was 
re-captured by Judas Maccabapus (1 Mac 6 *®). In the 
war under Vespasian it was burned. In 1167 it became 
the see of a Latin bishop; in 1187 it was captured for 
the Muslims by Saladin. 

The modern town contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
Its chief manufactures are glassware and leather water- 
skins. In the centre is the Haram or mosque, formerly 
a Crusaders’ church, built over the reputed cave of 
Machpelah. Tbe modern name is Khaki er-Rahmtln, 
‘ the friend of the Merciful ’ — the Muslim title of Abraham. 
‘Abraham’s oak’ is shown near the city, but this is as 
apocryphal as the ascription of a cistern called ‘ Sarah’s 
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Oath. ' There is a remarkable stone-built enclosure near 
by called Rdmat d^KhcUll; it has been attempted to 
show this to be Samuel’s Ramah; probably, however, it 
IS nothing more important than a Muslim khan, built 
out of earlier materials. R. A. S. Macalibteb. 

HEDGE. — (1) mesUkah, a thorn hedije (Is 5*^). (2) 

gddir or gedSrah — probably a stone wall (Ps 89<®etc.). 
(3) phragmoa (Gr.), Mt 21», Mk 12‘, Lk 14»~a 
‘partition* of any kind. E. W. G, Mahtehman. 

HEGAI or HE6E (Est 28 2>).— A eunuch of 

Ahasuerus. and keeper of the women, to whom the 
maidens were entrusted before they were brought in to 
the king. 

HEGEMOKIDES (2 Mac officer left in 

command of the district from Ptolemais to the Gcrrenlams, 
by Lysias when he was forced to return to Syria to 
oppose the chancellor Philip (b.c. 162). 

HEIFER. — The heifer was used in agriculture (Jg 14 « 8 , 
Jer 50“, Hos 10"), and in religiou.s ritual (Gn 16®, 
1 S 162, Nu 192 * etc.). Israel is compared to a heifer 
in Hos 4‘«, and so is Eg>'pt in Jer 462o, and Chaldsea in 
Jer 50". See also Ox, Red Heiker. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

HEIR. — See Inheritance. 

HELAH. — One of the wives of Ashhur the ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 4^ 0 . 

HELAM.— The Araraieans from Ix^yond the river, 
whom Hadarezer summoned to his aid, came to Helam 
(2 8 10*8) and were there met and defeated by David 
(v."f ). So far as the form of the word is concerned, 
kUdm in v.‘« might mean 'their army.’ There can, 
however, be little doubt that the LXX, Pesh. and Targ. 
are right in taking it as a proper name. Upon the 
ground of the LXX some introduce Helam alsso in 
Ezk 47‘«. In this case it must have lain on the border 
between Damascus and Hamath. 

HELBAH.— A towm of Asher (Jg 1«). Its identity 
is quite uncertain. 

HELBON. — A place celebrated in old times for the 
excellence of its wines (Ezk 27‘8), It is identified with 
UalbUn, about 12 miles N. of Damascus. Grapes 
are still grown extensively on the surrounding slopes. 

W. Ewing. 

HELDAI.— 1. The captain of the military guard 
appointed for the twelfth monthly course of the Temple 
service (1 Ch 27‘8). He is probably to be identified with 
'Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one of 
David’s thirty heroes (2 8 232®). the parallel list 
(1 Ch 11*®) the name is more correctly given as Holed. 
The form Hcldai is supported by Zee e'®, and should 
probably be restored in the other two passages. 2. 
According to Zee 6">, one of a .small band who brought 
gifts of gold and silver from Babylon to those of the 
exiles who had returned under Zerubbabel. From 
these gifts Zechariah w-as told to make a crown for 
Joshua the high priest, w'hich was to Ik? placed in the 
Temple as a memorial of Ileldai and his companions. 
In V." Helexn is clearly an error for Heldai. 

HELEB (2 S 232®).— See Heldai, 1. 

HELED (1 Ch ID®).— S(^e Heldai, 1. 

HELEK. — Son of Gilead the Manassite, Nu 26*®. 
Jos 172 (P). Patronymic, Helekites, Nu 26*». 

HELEH.— 1. A man of Asher (1 Ch 7»).— 2. See 
Heldai, 2. 

HELEPH.— A town on the border of Naphtali (Jos 
19**). Although mentioned in the Talmud {Megillah, i. 1, 
Heleph has not been identified. 

HELEZ. — 1. One of David ’.s thirty heroes (2 S 23»). 
He is described as ‘the Paltite,' i.c, a native of Beth- 
pelet in the Negeb of Judah (cf. Jos 15 * 2 , Neh 11“). 
But in the two parallel lists (1 Ch II 27 and 27'®) both 
the Hebrew text and the LXX read ‘the Pelonite.' 


The former reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch 27>* 
where Helez is expressly designated as ‘of the children 
of Ephraim.’ He was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course of 
the Temple service. See Pelonite. 2. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 2»»). 

HELI. — 1. The father of Joseph, in the genealogy of 
Jesus (Lk 32 *). 2. An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es D); 
omitted in parallel passages, 1 Es 8*, Ezr 7*- *. 

HELIODORUS.— The chancellor of Seleucus iv. 
Philopator. At the instigation of Apollonius he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures kept 
in the Temple of Jerus.; but was prevented from carry- 
ing out his design by an apparition (2 Mac 32 ^ ). In 
B.c. 175, Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and attempted 
to seize the Syrian erowm; but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamiis and his brother Attains; and 
Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, ascended the 
throne. There is commonly supposed to be areferenc^e 
to Heliodorus in Dn ID®, but the interpretation of the 
passage is doubtful. Further, he is frequently reckoned 
as one of the ten or the three kings of I)n 72 C 

HELKAI. — A pricsi (Neli 12‘8). 

HELKATH. — A Levitical city belonging to the tribe 
of A.sher (Jos 192® 21*'). The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing probably to a textual error, appears in 
1 Ch 6^8 as Hukok. 

HELKATH -HAZZURIM. — The name given to the 
spot at Gil>eon where the fatal combat took place between 
the twelve champions chosen on either side from the men 
of Abner and Joab (2 8 2'*). The name means ‘the 
field of sword edges.’ 

HELKIAS. — 1. The high priest Hilkiah in Jo.siah’s 
reign. He is mentioned in 1 Es 18««2 Ch 35* as a 
governor of the Temple, subscribing handsomely to 
Jo.siah’s great Passover; in 1 Es 8* (cf. Ezr 7') as the 
great-grandfather of Ezra; and in Bar U as father of 
Joakim, who was governor of the Temple in the reign 
of Zedekiah. 2. A distant ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1'.) 
3. The father of Susanna (Sus 2 -*®). 

HELL —See Eschatology, Gehenna, Hades, Sheou 

HELLENISM. — See Education, Greece. 

helmet. — See Armour, § 2 (6). 

HELON. — Father of Eliab, the prince of Zebulun 
at the first census, Nu I® 2^ 7^- »» 10'« (P). 

HELPS. — Ac 27‘2 ‘they used helps, undergirding the 
ships.’ The reference is to ‘cables passed round the 
hiiU of the ship, and tightly secured on deck, to prevent 
the timbers from starling, esiH^cially amidships, where 
ill ancient vessels with one large mast the strain wm 
very great. The technical English w^ord is trapping, 
but the process has only been rarely employed since the 
early part of the century, owing to improvements in 
.sliipbuilding ’ (Page’s Acts of the Apostles; see Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St, Paul, p. 105). 

HELPS.— In 1 Co 12»8 St. Paul, in order to show' the 
diversity In unity found in the Church as the body of 
Christ, gi%’es a list of services performed by various 
members of the churchly body. In the course of his 
enumeration he uses two Gr. nouns {antiUmpseia and 
kyberniaeis) employed now'here else in the NT, and 
rendered in EV ‘helps,’ ‘governments.’ ‘Helps’ may 
suggest a lowly kind of service, as of one who acts as 
assistant to a superior. The usage of the Gr. word, 
however, both in the LXX and in the papyri, points to 
succour given to the needy by those who are stronger; 
and this is borne out for the NT when the same word in 
its verbal form occurs in St. Paul’s exhortation to the 
elders of the Ephesian Church to ‘help the weak’ 
(Ac 20*® RV). 'Helps' in this list of churchly gifts and 
.services thus denotes such attentions to the poor and 
afflicted as were specially assigned at a later time to 
the Qfflee of the deacon; while ‘govenunents’ (RVm 
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'wise counsels’) suggests that rule and guidance which 
afterwards fell to presbyters or bishops. 

We are not to think, however, that there is any 
reference in this passage to deacons and bishops as 
Church officials. The fact that ‘helps’ are named 
before ‘governments,’ and especially that abstract 
^erms are used instead of concrete and personal ones as 
in the earlier part of the list, shows that it is functions, 
not offices, of which the Apostle is thinking throughout. 
The analogy of Ac 20», moreover, where it is presbyters 
(v.it RVm) or bishops (v.2» RV) that are exhorted to 
help the weak, is against the supposition that in an 
Ep. so early as 1 Cor. ‘helps’ and ‘governments' cor- 
responded to deacons and bishops. ‘Helps,’ as Hort 
says (Chr. Ecdesia, p. 159), are ‘anything that could be 
done for poor or weak or outcast brethren, either by rich 
or powerful or influential brethren, or by the devotion of 
those who stood on no such eminence.’ ‘Governments,’ 
again, refers to ‘ men who by wise counsels did for the 
community what the steersman or pilot does for the 
ship.’ J. C. Lambert. 

HELVE. — Dt 19®: a woid nearly obsolete, equivalent 
to ‘handle.’ 

HEM. — See Fringes. 

HEM AM. — A Horite clan of Edom (Gn 36*2). i ch 
has Homazzii but the LXX in both places Heman. 
Many scholars follow the LXX, others identify with 
Humaimeh south of Petra, or Hammam near Maon. 

George A. Barton. 

HEMAN. — There appear at first to be three different 
men of this name in the OT. 1. A legendary wise 
man whose wisdom Solomon excelled (1 K 4®‘). 2. A 
son (or clan) of Zerah of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch 2«), 
probably also alluded to in the title of Ps 88 as Heman 
the Ezrahite, Ezrah being another form of Zerah. 3. A 
Korahite singer of the time of David, said to be the son 
of Joel the son of Samuel (1 Ch 6«; ct, also 15 ” >» 16« 
25**®). As Chronicles in a number of cases confuses the 
genealogy of Judah with that of I^evi (cf., e.g., 1 Ch 
2^*- with 6*), and as the wise men of 1 K 4®* are 
legendary, it is probable that the three Hemans are the 
same legendary ancestor of a clan celebrated for its 
music and wisdom. This view finds some support in 
the fact that the title of Ps 88 makes Heman both an 
Ezrahite (Judahite) and a Korahite (Invite). 

George A. Barton. 

HEMDAN. — See Hamran. 

HEMLOCK. — See Gall, Wormwood. 

HEV. — See Cock. 

HEN. — In Zee 6‘® ‘Hen the son of Zephaniah’ is 
mentioned amongst those whose memory was to be 
perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the Temple (so 
AV, RV). Some would substitute for ‘Hen’ the name 
•Joshua' (JosiahJ found in v.“>. 

HENA. — A word occurring in conjunction with Iwah 
(2 K 18** 19”, Is 37”). Both are probably place-names. 
BUsching has identified Hena with the modern Ana on 
the Euphrates; and Sachau supposes that Ivvah is 
‘/mm between Aleppo and Antioch. The Targum, 
however, takes the words as verb-forms, and reads ‘ he 
has driven away and overturned.’ Hommel regards 
them as divine star-names (cf. Arab. cU-han'a and al- 
*aimoa). Cheyne emends the text, striking out Eena, and 
reading Iwwah as ‘Azzah ( ““Gaza). W. M. Nesbit. 

HENADAD.—A Levite (Ezr 3®. Neh 3*»- « 10®). 

HENNA. — See Camphire. 

HEPHEB. — ^1. Son of Gilead the Manassite, and 
father of Zelophehad, Nu 26” 27‘, Jos 17** (P). 
Patronymic, HepberitdS (Nu 26”). 2. One of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Ch 4«). 3. A Mecherathite, one of David’s 
heroes (1 Ch 11*®). 4. A Canaan! te royal city, named 
Immediately before Aphek (Jos 12*D* The site is un- 


certain. The land of Hepher is mentioned in 1 K 4** 
along with Socoh. 

HEPHZI-BAH ('she in whom is my delight’). — 1, 
The mother of Manasseh, king of Judah (2 K 21*). 
2. Symbolic name of the Zion of Messianic times (Is 62®). 

HERALD. — The word occurs only in Dn 8* as tr. of 
Aram. kHrOz (probably =»Gr. klryx). The herald is the 
mouthpiece of the king's commands (cf. Gn 41®*, Est 6»), 
It is found also in RVm of 1 Ti 2\ 2 Ti 1**, 2 P 2®, of 
St. Paul and Noah as heralds of God. The cognate Gr. 
verb and noun are regularly used in NT of ‘preaching.’ 
‘Crier’ occurs in Sir 20‘®. There Is no instance in 
the Bible of the employment of ‘heralds’ in war. 

C. W. Emmet. 

HERB. — (1) j/drdg, yereq, twice tr. ‘green thing' (Ex 
10>®, Is 15®); gan ydrOq, ‘garden of herbs,’ Dt 11*®, 
1 K 21*. (2) ‘gsc5, herbage in general, Gn 1** (cf. Arab. 

'ushb). See Grahh. (3) deshe' is six times tr. ‘herb’ 
(Dt 32*. 2 K 19*8, Job 38*L Ps 37*. Is 37*^ 66*®). (4) 

'QrQih, 2 K 4*9 ‘herbs.’ This is explained to be the 
plant colewort. but may have been any eatable herbs 
that survived the drought. The expressions ‘dew of 
herbs’ (Is 26*» AV) and ‘upon herbs’ (Ls 18® AV) are 
obscure. In the NT we have the Gr. terms botanl 
(He 6^ ‘gras.s’) and lachanon^yereq (Mt 13**). 

See al.so Bitter Herbs. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HERCULES is mentioned by this name only in 2 Mac 
419 »o^ where Jason, the head of the Hellenlzing party in 
Jerus. (b.c. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about 
£12, 10s.) to Tyre as an offering in honour of Hercules, 
the tutelary deity of that city. Hercules was worshipped 
at Tyre from very early times, and his temple in that 
place was. according to Herod, ii. 44, as old as the city 
itself, 2300 years before his own time. As a personifica- 
tion of the sun he afforded an example of the nature- 
worship so common among the Phoen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. 

HERD .—See Cattle, Ox, Sheep. 

HEREAFTER. — In Mt 26*® * Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, anu 
coming in the clouds of heaven,’ the meaning of ‘here- 
after’ is ‘from this time’ (RV ‘henceforth’). So 
Mk 11*®, Lk 22«®, Jn 1®* 14*®. Elsewhere the meaning 
is ‘at some time in the future,’ as Jn 13^ ‘What 1 do 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’ 

heredity, which may be defined as ' the hereditary 
transmission of qualities, or even acquirements,’ so far 
as it is a scientific theory, is not anticipated in Holy 
Scripture. That men are ‘made of one’ (Ac 17*® RV; 
is a fact of experience, which, in common with all litera- 
ture, the Bible assumes. The unsophisticated are content 
to argue from like to like, that is. by analogy. But the 
modern doctrine of heredity, rooted as it is in the science 
of biology, involve.s the recognition of a principle or 
law according to which characters are transmitted 
from parents to offspring. Of this there is no trace in 
the Bible. Theology is therefore not directly interested 
in the differences between Weismann and the older 
exponents of Evolution. 

1. In the OT, which is the basis of the doctrine of 
the NT, there is no dogmatic purpose, and therefore 
no attempt to account for the fact that ‘all flesh’ has 
‘corrupted his way upon the earth’ (On 6**), and that 
‘there is none that doeth good’ (Ps 14»). A perfectly 
consistent point of view is not to be expected. Not a 
philosophical people, the Hebrews start from the obvious 
fact of the urUty of the race in the possession of common 
flesh and blood (Job 14* 15*®), the son being begotten 
after the image of the father (Gn 5®; cf. He 2*®). This 
is more especially emphasized in the unity of the race 
of Abraham, that ‘ Israel after the flesh ’ (1 Co 10*®), whose 
were the fathers and the promises (Ro •). But the 
Bible never commits itself to a theory of the generation 
or procreation of the spirit, which is apparently given 
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oy God to each individual (Gn 2’ 7”, Job 33«), con- 
stitutes the personality (‘life’ 2 8 1®, ‘soul’ Nu 5«), and 
is withdrawn at death (Ec 12’). This is the source of 
Ezekiel’s emphasis on individual responsibility (18*), a 
criticism of the proverb concerning sour grapes (v.*), 
which was made to rest on an admitted principle of the 
Mosaic covenant, the visitation upon the children of the 
fathers’ sins (Ex 20®). This principle involves corporate 
guilt; which, though sometimes reduced to a pardonable 
weakness Inseparable from flesh (Ps 78®» 103'*, Job 10*), 
and therefore suggestive of heredity, yet, as involving 
Divine wrath and punishment, cannot be regarded as 
a palliation of transgression (Ex 34’, Ps 7“, Ro 1'*). 
Sin in the OT is disobedience, a breach of personal 
relations, needing from God forgiveness (Ex 34«- 
Is 43*^); and cannot therefore be explained on the 
principle of hereditary transmission. Moreover, the 
unity of Israel is as much one of external status as of 
physical nature, of the inheritance of the firstborn no 
less than of community in flesh and blood (Ex 4”; 
cf. Gn 25** 27*®). Similarly Adam is represented as 
degraded to a lower status by his sin, as cast out of 
the garden and begetting children in banishment from 
God’s presence. 

2 . Such are the materials from which NT theology 
works out its doctrine of original sin, not a transmitted 
tendency or bias towards evil, but a submission to the 
l)ower of the devil which may Ik; predicated of the 
whole race. [See art. Sin.] J. G. Simpkon. 

HERES. — 1. A mountain from which the Danites 
failed to expel the Amorites (Jg 1**^ ). It is probably 
connected with Beth-Bhemeah (l K 4*. 2 Ch 28'“) or Ir- 
shemesh (Jos 19*‘), on the boundary between Judah and 
Dan. 2 . In Jg 8** (RV) ‘the ascent of Heres’ is 
mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna. Both the 
topography and the text of the narrative are doubtful. 
See also Ir-ha-heres, Timnath-heres, Timnath- 

SERAH. 

HERESH.—A Levlte (1 Ch 9'®). 

HERESY. — The word ‘heresy’ (Gr. hairctris) is never 
used in the NT in the technical sense in which we find it 
by the first quarter of the 2nd cent., as a doctrinal de- 
parture from the true faith of the Church, implying a 
separation from its communion. The usual NT mean- 
ing of hairesis is simply a party, school, or sect; and 
sect is the word by which it is most frequently remlered. 
In Acts this is the invariable use. Thus it is applied to 
the parties of the Pharisees and Sadducees (5*’ 15® 26®), 
precisely as in Jos. (Ant. xiii. v. 9). Similarly It is used 
of the followers of Christ, though not by themselves 
(24® 28**). In 24'* St. Paul substitutes ‘the Way* 

for his accusers’ term ‘a sect.’ The reason may 
partly have been that in his own usage hairesitt, while 
still bearing the general sense of ‘party,’ had come to 
convey a reproach as applied to Christians. 

There was nothing that distressed St. Paul more than 
the presence of strife and party-feeling among his con- 
verts. The unity of the Church as the body of Christ 
was one of his ruling ideas (1 Co 12'*^ . Ro 12®, Eph 1*** 
5*»® , Col ** 2'*); and the existence of factions, 
as fatal to the sense of unity, was strongly deprecated 
and condemned (Gal 6*«, 1 Co 11’*; cf. ’heretic,’ Tit 
3'*). ’Heresy’ was division or Bchisxn (1 Co 11’*- ** 
shows that ‘heresy’ and ‘division’ [Gr. sclitsma] 
were practically synonymous); and ‘schism’ was a 
rending or cleaving of the body of Christ (12*®- *’). It 
was not doctrinal aberration from the truth, however, 
but practical breaches of the law of brotherly love that 
the Apostle condemned under the name of ‘heresy’ (see 
esp., as illustrating this, 1 Co ll’«« ). 

Outside of Acts and the Pauline Epp.. hairesis is used 
in the NT only in 2 P 2’. In this, probably the latest of 
the NT writings, we see a marked advance towards the 
subsequent ecclesiastical meaning of the word. The 


‘damnable (RV ’desti active’) heresies’ here spoken o2 
spring not merely from a selfish and factious spirit, but 
from false teaching. As yet, however, tliere seems to 
be no thought of the existence of heretical bodies outside 
of the general Christian communion. The heresies are 
false teachings (v.') leading to ‘licentious doings’ 
(v.*), but they are ‘ brought in,' says the writer, among 
you.’ J. C. Lambert. 

HERETH. — A forest which was one of the hiding- 
places of David (1 8 22^). The reference may be to the 
wooded mountain E. of Adullam, where the village ol 
Kharas now stands. 

HERMAS. — A Christian at Rome, saluted in Ro 16‘*. 
The name is a common one, especially among slaves. 
Origen identifies this Hermas with the celebrated author of 
The Shepherd, & book considered by many in the 2ridcent. 
to be on a level with Scripture. For the disputed date 
of the book, which professes to record vi.sions seen in the 
episcopate of Clement (c. a.d. 90-100), but which is said 
in the Muratorian Fragment (c. 180-200?) to have been 
written in the episcopate of Pius (not before a.d. 139), 
see Salmon’s Jntrod. to the NT, Lect. xxvi. But 
Origen’s identification is very improbable, the dates 
being scarcely compatible, and the name so common. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HERHES. — One of those greeted in Ro 16'*, possibly 
a slave In Csesar's household. Hermes was a very 
common slave’s name (Lightfoot, Philipp, p. 176). 

A. J. Maclean. 

HERMOGENES. — A companion of St. Paul, who, 
with PhygeluB and all that are in Asia,’ deserted him 
(2 Ti D®). The defection may probably have occurred 
at a time long pa.sl when 8t. Paul wrote (note RV). 
The AV refers to a defection at Rome, perhaps of native.n 
of the province Asia in the city; but the aorist is 
against this. A. J. Maclean. 

HERMOK. — The highest mountain in Syria (9050 ft. 
high), a spur of the Anti-Lebanon. Its name means 
‘apart’ or ‘sanctuary,’ and refers to its ancient sanctity 
(cf. Ps 89'*; and the name ‘mount Baal-hennon,* Jg 
3*). Meagre traces of ruins remain on its summit, prob- 
ably connected, at least partly, with a former high place. 
According to Dt 3*. it was called Sirion by the Sidonians 
and Sgnir (wh. see) by the Amorites. It may have been 
the scene of the Transfiguration (Mk 9*). The summit 
has three peaks, that on the S.E. l>eing the highest. 
Snow lies on the top throughout the year, except in the 
autumn of some years; but usually there is a certain 
amount in the ravines. The top is bare above the 
snow-line; below it is richly wooded and covered with 
vineyards. The Syrian bear can sometimes be seen 
here; seldom, if ever, anywhere else. The modern name 
is Jebcl eeh-Sheikh, ’the Mountain of the Chief.’ 

R. A. S. Macallstbr. 

HERHOKITES. — A mistaken tr. in Ps 42® AV 
corrected In RV toHermons, and referring to the three 
peaks of the summit of Hermon (wh. see). 

HEROD. — The main intere.st attaching to the Herods 
is not concerned with their character as individual 
rulers. They acquire dignity when they are viewed 
as parts of a supremely dramatic situation in universal 
history. The fundamental elements in the situation 
are two. First, the course of world-power in antiquity, 
and the relation between it and the political principle 
in the constitution of the Chosen People. Second, the 
religious genius of Judaism, and Its relation to the 
political elements in the experience of the Jews. 

A glance at the map shows that Palestine is an or- 
ganic part of the Mediterranean world. When, under 
the successors of Alexander, the centre of political 
gravity shifted from Persia to the shores of the Great 
Sea, the door was finally closed agaln.st the possibility 
of political autonomy in the Holy Land. The kingdom 
of the Seleucids had a much larger stake in the internal 
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affairs of the country than the Persian Empire thought 
of claiming. For one thing, the political genius of the 
Greeks demanded a more closely knit State than the 
Persian. For another, the fact that Palestine was 
the frontier towards Egypt made its political assimila- 
tion to Northern Syria a military necessity. The Mac- 
cabsean War gave rise to the second Jewish State. But 
It was short-lived. Only during the disintegration 
of the house of Seleucus could it breathe freely. The 
moment Rome stretched out her hands to Syria its 
knell was rung. 

The Hasmontean house was obliged to face a hopeless 
foreign situation. World-politics made a career im- 
possible. In addition, it had to face an irreconcilable 
element in the constitution of Judaism. The rise of the 
Pharisees and the development of the Essenes plainly 
showed that the fortune of the Jews was not to be made 
in the political field. In truth, Judaism was vexed by 
an insoluble contradiction. The soul of this people 
longed for universal dominion. But efficient political 
methods for the attainment of dominion were disabled 
by their religion. The Hasmonaean house was caught 
between the upper and the nether millstone. 

The foundations of the Herodian house were laid 
by Antipater, an Idurnsean (Jos. Ant. xiv. i. 3). Appar- 
ently the Idumseans, converted by the sword, were 
never Jewish to the core. More than once the Pharisees 
flung the reproach ‘half-Jew’ in the teeth of Herod. 
Antipater was a man of undistinguished family, and 
fought his way up by strength and cunning. The d(*cay 
of the Hasmonsean house favoured his career. Palestine 
needed the strong hand. The power of Syria and the 
power of Egypt were gone. Rome was passing through 
the decay of the Senatorial regime. The Empire had 
not appeared to gather up the loose ends of provincial 
government. Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem had 
shattered what little was left of Hasmonasan prestige. 
Yet Rome was not ready to assume direct control of 
Palestine. 

1. Herod the Great. — Antipater’s son, Herod, had 
shown himself before his father’s death both masterful 
and merciless. His courage was high, his understanding 
capable of large conceptions, and his will able to adhere 
persistently to a distant end of action. His tempera- 
ment was one of headlong passion; and when, in the 
later period of his life, the power and suspiciousness of 
the tyrant had sapped the real magnanimity of his 
nature, it converted him into a butcher, exercising his 
trade upon his own household as well as upon his oppo- 
nents. His marriage with Mariamme, the heiress of the 
Hasmonsean house, and his league with Rome, indicate 
the story of his life. His marriage was one both of love 
and of policy. His league was a matter of clear insight 
into the situation. He was once driven out of Palestine 
by an alliance between the Hasraonaian house and the 
Partliians (Jos. Ant. xiv. xiii. 9, 10). But, backed by 
Rome, he returned with irresistible force. Mutual 
interest made the alliance close. Herod served the 
Empire well. And Augustus and his successors showed 
their appreciation. They stood by Herod and his de- 
scendants even when the task was not wholly pleasing. 

Josephus calls Herod a man of extraordinary fortune. 
He was rather a man of extraordinary force and political 
discernment. He owed his good fortune largely to 
himself, manifesting powers which might have made 
him, in a less difficult field, fully deserving of his title 
‘ the Great.’ He enjoyed the life-long favour of Augustus 
and his minister Agrippa. He made life and property 
In Palestine safe from every foe but his own tyranny. 
And though he showed himself a brutal murderer of 
Mariamme and his own children, not to speak of the 
massacre of the Innocents (Mt 2), it must be remem- 
bered that Jerusalem was a hot-bed of intrigue. This 
does not justify him. but it explains his apparently 
insensate blood-lust. 

His sympathy with Hellenism was a matter of honest 


conviction. The Empire was slowly closing In on 
Palestine. An Independent Jewish power was impossible. 
The man who ruled the country was bound to work 
in the Interest of Rome. Hellenism in the Holy Land 
was the political order of the day. So Herod built 
cities and gave them imperial names. He built amphi- 
theatres, patronized the Greek games and, so far as 
his temperament and opportunities permitted, Greek 
literature. At the same time, while he was but ‘half- 
Jew,’ he sincerely desired to do large things for Judaism. 
He was a stout defender of the rights of the Jews in the 
Diaspora. He rebuilt the Temple with great splendour. 
But his supreme gift to the Jews, a gift which they 
were not capable of appreciating, was a native Pales- 
tinian power, which, whatever its methods, was by 
profession Jewish. When he died, after a long reign 
(b.c. 37 to A.D. 4), and tlie Jew.s petitioned the Emperor 
for direct Roman rule (Jos. Ant. xvn. ii. 2), they showed 
their incompetence to read the signs of the times. 
Roman rule was a very different thing from Persian 
rule. When it came, the iron entered into the soul of 
Judaism. 

2. Archelaus. — After some delay Herod’s will was 
carried out. His sons were set up in power, — Archelaus 
over Judiea and Idumaea, Antipas over Galilee and 
Peraea, Philip over Bataiuea, Trachonlti.s, and Auranltis. 
To Archelaus had fallen the greatest prize, and at the 
.same time the hardest task. Ha^ng maintained 
himself till the year 6 of our era, his rnisgovernment 
and weakness, co-operating with the impossible elements 
in Judaism, caused his downfall and exile. The Jews 
now had their own wish. Juda*a came under direct 
Roman rule. A tax was levied. Judas of Gamala 
ro.se in rebellion. He was ea.sily put down. But the 
significance of his little rebellion was Immense. For 
now was born what Jo.sephus calls ‘the fourth philo- 
sophical sect’ amongst the Jews (Ant. xvii. i. 6). The 
Zcfalots dragged Into the light the self-contradiction 
of Judaism. The Jews could not build a State them- 
selve.s. Their principles made it impo.sslble for them to 
keep the peace with their heathen over-lord. Conflict waa 
inevitable. 

3. Herod Antipas, called 'the tetrarch’ (Mt 14», 
Lk3‘»9’, Ac 13‘), had better fortune. Our Lord described 
him as a ‘fox' (Lk 13”). The name gives the clue 
to his nature. lie was a man of craft rather than 
strength. But cunning served him well, and he kept 
his seat until the year 39. The corroding immorality 
of his race .shows itself in his marriage with Herodiai, 
his brother’s wife, and the wanton offence thereby 
given to Jewish sensibilities. (See John the Baptist.) 
His lust proved his undoing. Herodia.s, an ambitious 
woman, spurred him out of his caution. In rivalry 
with Herod Agrippa, he a.sked of Caligula the royal 
title. This exciting suspicion, his doings were looked 
into and he was banished. 

4. Philip (Lk 3‘) seems to have been the best among 
the sons of Herod. And it was his good fortune to rule 
over an outlying country where the questions always 
rife in Jeru.salem w(*re not pre.s8ed. His character and 
his good fortune together gave him a long and peaceful 
rule (d. A.D. 34). 

5. Another Philip (son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamme) is mentioned in Mt 14* || Mk 6^^ as the first 
husband of lierodias. 

6. In Herod Agrippa I. the Herodian house seemed 
at one time to have reached the high water-mark of 
power. He had served a long apprenticeship In the 
Imperial Court, where immorality, adaptability, and 
flattery were the price of position. That he was not 
altogether unmanned is proved by his dissuading Calig- 
ula from his insane proposal to set up a statue of 
himself in the Temple; for, in setting himself against 
the tyrant’s whim, he staked life and fortune (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII, viii.). In high favour with Caligula's successor, 
be came to Jerusalem in the year 39, and was welcomed 
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Antipatbxl 
governor of 
Idumaa. 


Anupateb, 
procurator of Judna, 
d , B.c. 33; 
m. Cypios, 
an Arabian. 


Phabael, Herod the Great, 
d. in cap- d. b.c. 4; m. 
t i V i t y. I 

B.c. 40. 


Joseph. Phrroras, Salome, m. 
d. B.c. 5; 1. Joseph, 

m. a low- 2. Costobarus. 
born wo- 3. Alexas. 


man. 


l.DoRiB. II.Mariamme, 

granddaughter 
of Hyrcanus ii. 

Antipater, 
put to death, 

B.c. 4. 


Kristobulub, 
put to death. 
B.c. 6; m. 
Berenice, 
datighter of 
Salome. 


A L exander, 
put to death, 
B.c. 6; m . 
Glaphyra, 
dau^ter of 
A rchelaus, 
king of Cap- 
padocia. 


Salampsio, Ctprob, 
m. Phas^l, m. An- 
her cousin. tipater, 
s o n o f 
Salome. 


III. Mariamme, 
daughter of 
Simon the 
high priest. 


Herod Phiup, 
m. Herodiaa, 
who divorced 
him. 


IV. Malthace, V. Cleopatra 

a Samaritan. (rf Jerusalem 


Arche LAOS, 
king of 
J u d a , 

B. c. 4 : 

deposed 
and d. in 
exile; m. 
Glaphyra, 
widow of 
Alexander. 


Herod Antipab, Oltmpi ab, P h 1 1. i p 
tetrarch of m. Joseph, tetrarchd 
Galilee and her cousin. Ituriea. 
Per»a; d. in 
exile at 
Lyons; m. 

Herodias, 
wife of Herod 
Philip. 


Herod Agrippa, Herodias, m. Arjbtobulub, Herod, 
d. A.D. 44; m. 1. Herod Philip. m. Jotape, a king of 

Cyprus, daugh- 2. Herod Antipas. pri n cess of Chalcis, 
ter of Phasaol Emesa. d. a.d. 

and Salampsio. 48. 


Alexander. Tioraneb, Balomb 

I king of Armenia. 


Herod Aorippa ii., 
king of Chalcis, 
d. A.D. 90 (86?). 

Mariamme. Berenice, m. 

1. Herod, ^ngof 

Chalcis. 

2. Polemon, king 

of Pontua. 

Drubilla, m. 

1. Asizus, king 

of Emesa. 

2. Felix. 

1 

“1 
Drdbub, 
d. young. 



1 

Aorippa, 
d. A.D. 79. 



Tioraneb, 
king of Armenia, 


Alexander, 
king of 
Cilicia. 
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by the Jews with open arms. He continued to hold 
the Imperial favour, and his territory was expanded 
until his rule had a wider range than tliat of his grand- 
father. His reign was the Indian summer of Judaism. 
Even the Pharisees thought well of him. Wlien he 
was at Rome he lived as one who knew Rome well. 
But in Jerusalem he wore his Judaism as a garment 
made to order. He was quite willing to gratify the 
Jews by putting leading Christians to death (Ac 12). 
In high favour both at Jerusalem and at Rome., lie 
seemed to be beyond attack. But the veto put on his 
proposal to rebuild the walls of his capital showed 
clearly that he was on very thin ice. And the pagan 
streak in him was sure, sooner o»* later, to come to 
light. The story of his death, wherein the Book of 
Acts (12*0 ”) and Josephus {Ant. xix. viii. 2) substan- 
tially agree, brings this out. At Caesarea he paraded 
himself before a servile multitude as if he were a little 
Caesar, a god on earth. Smitten by a terrible disease, 
he died in great agony (a.d. 42). Jews and Christians 
alike looked on his end as a fitting punishment for his 
heathenism. The house of Herod was *half-Jew' to 
the last. 

7. Herod Agrippa n., son of the last named, before 
whom St. Paul delivered the discourse contained in 
Ac 26. 

[The genealogical table will bear out the opinion that 
Herod and his family brought into history a very con- 
siderable amount of \igour and ability.] 

Henry S. Nash. 

HEBODIANS. — The name of a politic.al party among 
the Jews, which derived its name from the support it 
gave to the dynasty of Herod. Perhaps they hoped 
for the restoration of the national kingdom under one 
of the sons of Herod. The Herodians appear in the 
Gospels on two occasions (Mk 3®, Mt 22“ 1| Mk 12“) 
as making common cause with the Pharisees against 
Jesus. 

HEEODIAS. — See Hjcrod, No. 3, and John the 
Baptist. 

HERODION. — A Christian mentioned in Ro 16", 
apparently a Jew, and perhaps a freedman of the 
Herods. 

HERON. — The Heb. word 'anUphUh designates an 
unclean bird (Lv 11^", Dt 14‘»), not otheiwise mentioned 
In the Bible, but sufiBciently well known to be taken as 
a type of a class. The occurrence of this name immedi- 
ately after stork, and followed by the expression ‘after 
her kind,' makes it probable that the EV rendering is 
correct. The heron belongs to the same group as the 
stork, and no fewer than six species of the genus Ardext. 
alone are found in Palestine. 

HE8HBON is the modem Heshdn, finely situated 
close to the edge of the great plateau of Eastern Palestine. 
The extensive ruins, mainly of Roman times, lie on 
two hills connected by a saddle. The site commands 
views, E. and 8., of rolling country; N., of hills, in- 
cluding e.ff. that on which el~' A I (Elealeh) lies; and W., 
tn the distance, of the hills of Judah, and nearer, through 
a gap in the near hills, of the Jordan valley, which lies 
some 4000 feet below, the river itself being barely 20 miles 
distant. Allotted to Reuben (Jos 13**), Heshbon api)ears 
In the OT most frequently as being, or having been, 
the capital of Sihon (wh. see), king of the Amorites 
(Dt 2” and often), or, like many other towns In this 
neighbourhood, in the actual possession of the Moabites 
(Is 16* 16*^-, Jer 48*- ”*•), to whom, according to Nu 21* 
it had belonged before Sihon captured it. Jer 49®, 
which appears to make Heshbon an Amorlte dty, is 
probably corrupt (cf. Driver, Book of the Prophet Jere- 
miah), According to Josephus (Ant xin. xv. 4), it 
was in the hands of the Jews in the time of Alexander 
Jannsus (b.c. 104-78). The pools in Heshbon, men- 
tioned in Ca 7\ were perhaps pools near the spring 


which rises 600 feet below the city, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which are traces of ancient conduits. 

G. B. Gray. 

HESHMON . — An unknown town in the extreme 
south of Judah (Jos 16*^). 

HETH. — A son’ of Canaan, Gn 10“ (J)—! Ch 1“. 
The wives of Esau are called in Gn 27* (R) ‘daughters 
of Heth’; and in Gn 23M- 26»» 49“ (aU P) children of 
Heth,’ i.e. Hittites, are located at Mamre. See, further, 
Hittites. 

HETHLON. — A place mentioned by Ezekiel (47" 
48* ) as situated on the ideal northern boundary of Lsrael. 
Furrer identifies it with the present Heitela, N.E. of 
Trii>oli; and von Kasteren and others favour ' Adlun, 
north of the mouth of the Kasiiniyyeh. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

HEXATEUOH, — The first five books of the OT were 
known in Jewi.sh circles as ‘the five-fifths of the Law.’ 
Christian scholars as early as Tertullian and Origen 
adopted the name Pentateuch, corresponding to their 
Jewish title, as a convenient designation of these books. 
‘The Law’ was regarded as a unique and authoritative 
exposition of all individual and social conduct within 
Israel: a wide gulf seemed to divide it from the Book of 
Joshua, which inaugurated the series of historical book.s 
known as the Latter Prophets.’ As a matter of fact, 
this division is wholly artificial. The five l>ook8 of the 
Law are primarily intended to present the reader no* 
with a codification of the legal system, but with some 
account of the antiijuities and origins of Israel, as 
regards their religious worship, their political position, 
and their social arrangerm nls. From this standpoint, 
nothing could b(i more arbitrary than to treat the Book 
of Joshua as the l>eglnning of an entirely new series: 
‘its contents, and, still more, its literary structure, show 
that it i.s intimately connected with the Pentateuch, and 
describes the final stage in the history of the Origines of 
the Hebrew nation’ (Driver, LOT* 103). Critics have 
accordingly invented the name Hexateuch to emphasize 
this unity; and the name has now bcicome universally 
accepted as an appropriate description of the first six 
volumes of the OT. In this article we propose to consider 
(1.) the composition, (11.) the criticism, and (III.) the 
characteristics of the Hexateuch. 

I. Composition OF THE Hexateuch. — 1. The Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was for long regarded as 
an unquestioned fact. The basis of this belief was the 
Jewish tradition of their origin which the Church took 
over with the books themselves. But this wide-spread 
and long-prevailing tradition cannot be sustained after 
an impartial investigation of all the facts. Indeed, the 
Pentateuch itself never claims such an authorship. 

The account of the death of Moses and Joshua roust, of 
course, have been added by a later writer. The deecription 
of Moses’ character in Nu 12* cannot be the comment of the 
legislator himself; while the appreciation of his character 
which closes Deuteronomy (34^®) suggests that a long line 
of prophets had intervened between the writer’s own time 
and Moses’ death. Similarly, Gn 12® is a reminder to the 
readers that the Canaan ites were the original inhabitants 
of Palestine — a fact which it would have been obviously 
needless for Moses to record, but which subsequent genera* 
tions might have forgotten. Again, in Gn 3^ a reference 
is made to the time ’before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel.’ which is explicable only as the com* 
ment of an author who lived under the monarchy. The words 
contain no hint of anv predictive suggestion such as might 
^ held to dispute the legitimacy oi the same inference 
being drawn from the law of the kingdom (Dt 17*^, though 
even then it would be difficult to deny that, if Moses pro- 
vided for the contingency of a monarchical constituuon. 
the form in which his advice is recorded is largely colourM 
by reminiscences of the historical situation in toe reign of 
Solomon. 

Certain passages do, indeed, lay claim to Mosaic 
authorship— €.p. the defeat of the Amalekites (Ex 17“) 
and the Book of the Covenant (Ex 24®), the central part 
of the Deuteronomic legislation, te. cbs. 13-26 (Dt 31*^- 
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(In the same way Jos 24“ refers to the preceding section, 
not to the whole book.) In fact, the care with which the 
writers or editors felt it necessary to emphasize a Mosaic 
origin for certain sections, is the surest indication that 
it never occurred to them to attribute the remaining 
portions of the book either to Moses or to Joshua, ami 
that they wished their readers to exercise as much 
discrimination as themselves in such matters. How did 
the belief in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch arise? 
Probably it was a natural Inference from the language 
of Deuteronomy. There is absolutely nothing to suggest 
his name as the probable author of the four earlier books; 
but when once Deuteronomy was added to the collection, 
the name of Moses was transferred from that book to the 
whole work ; much as, at a later ptmod, the name of David 
was prefixed to the Psalter, though there has practically 
never been any doubt as to the inclusion of many post- 
Davidic psalms in that anthology of religious poems. 

2. The indirect evidence of the Hexaleuch, however, is 
of more importance; and the multitudinous repetitions, 
divergences, and even contradictions thus brought to 
light fjirnish a convincing proof that the books of the 
Hexateuch are the result of complicated literary 
processes, and cannot by any possibility be ascribed to 
a single author. It will be well to consider these 
phenomena os they concern respectively the legal and 
the historical sections of the Hexateuch. 

(a) The demonstration that in the Hexateuch we have 
at least three independent bodies of lav), corresponding 
to the requirements of as many distkict historical 
situations, may be considered one of the most brilliant, 
as it is also one of the most certain, of the achievements 
of Biblical criticism. 

(i.) The Book of the Covenant (»0), Ex 20-23.— In 
these law’s we catch a glimpse of primitive Israel. They 
are directed to the simple needs of an agricultural 
community. In religious matters, three feasts are 
mentioned when the sanctuary must be visited; and 
sacrifice may be done to Jehovah in any place, upon 
rough altars of earth or unhewn stone. 

(ii.) The Deuteronomic Code (»>D) gives unmistak> 
able evidence of an advanced civilization. Seven feasts 
are mentioned; and their original agricultural character 
is wholly subonllnated to their religious significance; the 
permission os to the numerous localities where Jehovah 
might be met and worshipped is arbitrarily and emphati- 
cally abrogated. 

(iil.) The Leivitical legislation, or Priestly Code ( «P), 
presupposes rather than anticipates a completely altered 
situation. The consciousness of sin, and the need of 
forgivenes.s, had taken the place of the earlier spirit of 
joyous festivity which came at stated times 'to see 
Jehovah’ (an expression ludiciously altered by ortho<lox 
scribes in later times into ‘ to be seen by, or to appear 
before Jehovah ’). Accordingly P describes w’itU the ut- 
most fulness the ritual of the Day of Atonement ; this ‘ cul- 
minating institution of the Levitical .system ’ is apparently 
unknown to all previous legislation. P, moreover, is 
in open conflict with D on the subject of the priesthood. 
In pre-exillc days the I.<evites were priests, even if one 
family, that of Aaron, may have enjoyed a special 
pre-eminence; but P takes the utmost pains to distingubsh 
‘the priests, the sons of Aaron,' from ‘the LeWtes,’ 
the subordinate ministers of the sanctuary — a fact which 
practically proves the composition of the Priestly Code 
to have been subsequent to the reforms Indicated by 
Ezekiel. Further innovations may be observed In the 
means adopted for the provision of the priesthiKKl. 
Thus, while in D the worshipper himself consumes the 
firstlings, though of course the priest receives his due, 
in P the worshipper has no part or lot therein, as they 
are unreservedly appropriated for the support of the 
officiating minister. Other differences have also been 
detected. 

Now these divergences might conceivably be susceptible 
of beioir oxi^alned awa'^ liarroonlstlc ingenuity, were 


not the conclusions they suggest borne out by corrobora 
tive testimony drawn from two independent quarters. 

Historically it can be shown that these different codea 
correspond to different stagers of Israel’s development. 
It can bci shown that D was unknown before Josiah, and 
P before the Exile. A minute and patient investigation 
of such contemporary evidence as we possess In the 
historical books has proved conclusively that many of 
the laws of the Pentateuch as a whole were for centuries 
wholly unknown to the religious leaders or social reformers 
of the country. It has also been shown that on two 
occasions far-reaching changes were taken in hand on the 
lines, and on the basis, of those two later codes, embodied 
in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 

Linguistically it has become no less evident that each 
code has its own peculiar terminology, its own stylistic 
idiosyncrasies, its own characteristic mode of presentation. 
The continual recurrence of remarkable words, phrases, 
and even sentences, in each of the three codes, coupled with 
the fact that this distinctive phra.seology and vocabulary 
is strictly confined to that particular code, and does not 
reappear in either of the others, practically excludes the 
possibility of their emanating from the same author. 

It may therefore be held to be beyond reasonable 
dispute that the legal portions of the Hexateuch are 
incompatible either with unity of authorship or with 
an even approximately contemporaneous promulgation. 
Language shows that tliey are not the work of the same 
legislator; history i.s equally decisive against their being 
the product of a single age. 

(6) Passing from the legal to the narrative portion of 
the Hexateuch, we are confronted with a problem even 
more intricate and involved. 

(i.) There are frequent repetitions. Continually we see 
the cl€?arest traces of the same event being twice recorded. 
We may instance the story of Oeation, the Flood, the 
history of Joseph, the Plagues of Egj’pt, the giving of 
quails and the sending of manna, the history of the spies, 
the rebellion of Korah, the appointment of Joshua, the 
conquest of Canaan. The names of various personages 
and famous sanctuaries are explained twice and even 
thrice. These examples must by no means be considered 
exhaustive: they could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
It might, of course, be argued that the author deliber- 
ately repeated himself, but — 

(ii.) These repetitions are marked by a corresponding 
change of language, and a difference of representation 
in the events they describe. We shall take the latter, 
the material differences, first. 

The second story of Creation (Gn 2**>**) seems to know 
nothing of the six days, and dvee an order of the creative 
act8(inan — vegetation— animals — womao)evidently opposed 
to that given in the first chapter. 

In the two accounts of the Flood (6^**** T*-*), the former 
states that two of every sort of beast entered the ark (6** 7**), 
while the latter states with equal explicitness that for one 
ooupleof unclean beasts, seven coupl^ of clean animals were 
to l>e admitted ( 72 3). One account gives the duration of thf 
Flood as 61 days; the other as a year and 10 days. 

In Joseph's history, while one writer explains that at 
Reuben’s suggestion he was thrown into a pit from which 
he was stolen by the Midianitea, the other records how 
Judah took the lead in selling him to the Ishmaelites (37“-” 
the exact division is uncertain). 

‘The narrative of the plagues (Ex 1*®) is marked by 
% series of systematic differences, relating to four distinct 
points — (1) the terms of the command addressed to Moses; 
(2) the demand made of Pharaoh; (3) the description of the 
plague; (4) the formula expressive or Pharaoh’s obstinacy’ 
(Driver, Lc. p. 26). 

In the story of the spies (Nu 13. 14), the two ^counts are 
so clear and complete that they can be extricated from 
each other without much difficulty and present us with 
two wholly independent narratives. In one, the spies explore 
only the south of Judah, and returning praise the fertility 
of the land, but dread the strength of the inhabitants; 
(jaleb alone dissents from their counsel of despair, and is 
alone exempted from the punishment of exclusion from the 
Holy Land. In the other, the spies penetrate to the extreme 
north, and on their retum exoatiate oa the sterility of the 
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•oil; JoahxiA is associated with Caleb both in the vain task 
of pacification and in the ensuing promise. 

We may take as a final instance the rebellion of Korah 
(Nu 16. 17), where it seems that three narratives have been 
combined. In one, Dathan and Abiram, of the tribe of 
Reuben, head a political rebellion against the civil domina- 
tion of Moses, and are swallowed up alive by the earth; 
In the second, Korah and two hundred and nfty princes 
•f the connegation protest against the limitation of priestly 
lites to the tribe of Levi, and are consumed by fire; in 
ttie third, Korah is the sj^kesman of an ecclesiastical 
•flotation fostered by the Levites against the exclusive 
privileges enjoyed by Aaron and the Aaronic priesthood. 

These differences of representation are invariably 
\ccompanied by a change of language and of character- 
istic expression — so that out of inextricable confusion 
there are gradually seen to emerge three literary entities 
corresponding to the three great legal strata. 

(1) Deuteronomy (**D) stands almost alone; but 
there are several Deuteronomic additions in the Book 
of Joshua, conceived in that spirit of bitter hostility 
to the heathen which was considered an indispensable 
accompaniment of meritorious zeal. 

(2) The main body of the work corresponds to the Book 
of the Covenant, which is contained in its pages. Labori- 
ous investigations have established the fact that this 
is not a homogeneous document, but a comi>osite work. 
Two writers have been distinguished; and from the 
fact that one uses ‘Jahweh,’ the other ‘Elohirn’ as 
the ordinary title for God. they have been called respec- 
tively the Jahwist and the Elohist, contracted into 
J and E — while the combination of those histories which 
seems to have been effected at a comparatively early 
date is known as JE. 

(3) The framework of the entire history is due to the 
author of the Priestly Code, and this document, which 
supplies the schematic basis for the arrangement of 
the whole work, is accordingly known as P. 

In conclusion, we should mention H, which stands for 
the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26), a collection of moral and 
ceremonial precepts plainly anterior to the work of P 
in which It is embodied. There is also the redactor or 
editor ( *- E), who fused the different narratives together 
into one smooth and connected whole. 

Even this enumeration does not exhaust the capacity of 
critics to distinguish yet other sources used in the composition 
of the Hexateuch. The excessive subtlety and arbitrary 
methods by which some writers have succeeded in detecting 
the existence, and defining the precise limits, of multitudi- 
nous authors, editors, and revisers, often resting their hy- 
potheses on no surer foundation than the extremely pre- 
carious baab of subjective preferences, must be pronounced 
rather a caricature than a legitimate development of critical 
ingenuity. 

II. Criticism op the Hexateuch. — It is the task 
of criticism to discover the respective dates, and to 
determine the mutual relations of the component parts 
of the Hexateuch. 

1. Spasmodic attempts have been made throughout 
the 17th cent, towards a critical study of the Hexateuch; 
but to Jean Astruc, physician to Louis xiv., belongs the 
honour of being the first to deal with the subject in a 
scientific and systematic form (1753). He it was who 
first noted in Genesis the alternation of Divine names, 
and attributed this phenomenon to the two main sources 
from which he concluded Genesis was compiled. This 
discovery was developed by Eichhom, and became 
known as the Document Hypothesis. Eichhom observed 
that the variation of Divine names was regularly accom- 
panied by other characteristic differences both from a 
linguistic and an historical standpoint. Further investiga- 
tion revealed the presence of two sources, both employing 
the title ‘Elohirn.’ This theory of a Second Elohist, 
from which at first many erroneous inferences w,ire 
drawn, has established itself in the domain of Biblical 
criticism as a no less unassailable conclusion than the 
original discovery of Astruc himself. 

2. These unexpected discoveries in the text of Genesis 
naturally suggested the critical analysis of the remaining 


books of the Hexateuch. But the absence of any such 
distinctive criterion as the use of the two Divine names 
made progress difficult. Geddes, however, in Scotland 
(1800) and Vater in Germany (1802) essayed the task. 
The latter, in particular, developed a consistent theory, 
known as the Fragment Hypotnesis. He held that the 
perpetual repetitions and varying phraseology character- 
istic of the different sections, were susceptible of rational 
explanation only as an agglomeration of unconnected 
fragments, subsequently collected and not Inharmoni- 
ously iiatched together by an industrious historian of 
Israel’s early literature and antiquities. He believed 
that Deuteronomy originated in the time of David; 
and that it formed the kernel round which the rest of 
the Pentateuch was gradually added. 

3. The chief weakness of this second theory (Itself a 
natural exaggeration of the first) lay in the fact that it 
entirely ignored those indications of a unifying principle 
and of a deliberate plan wlilch are revealed by an examina- 
tion of the Hexateuch as a whole. It was the great 
merit of de Wette to make this abundantly clear. But 
he also inaugurated an era of historical as opposed to, 
or rather as complementary to, literary criticism. He 
led the way in instituting a careful comparison between 
the contemporary narratives and the Pentateuchal 
legislation. As a result of tliis examination, he became 
convinced that Deuteronomy presented a picture of 
Israel’s life and worship unknown in Israel before tht. 
time of Josiah’s reformation. Only a short step separ- 
ated this conclusion from the identification of D with 
the law-book discovered in the Temple in Joaiah’s reign 
and adopted by that monarch as the basis of his reforms 
(2 K 22). The elimination of D considerably simplified, 
but did not finally solve, tlie main problem. A reaction 
against de Wette’s (at first) exclusively tiistorical methods 
in favour of literary investigations resulted in establish- 
ing the connexion that subsisted In^tween the Elohist 
of Genesis and the legislation of the middle book.s. 
Thi.s was considered the Grundschrift or primary docu- 
ment, which the Jahwistic writer supplemented and 
revi.sed. Hence this theory is knowm us the Supplement 
Hj^thesis, which held the field until Hiipfeld (1863) 
pointed out that it ascrilied to the Jahwist mutually in- 
compatible narratives, and a supplementary position 
quite foreign to his real character. 

4. We thii.s come to the Later Document Theory. 

Hupfeld’s labours bore fruit in three permanent results. 
(1) There are iw^o distinct Elohislic documents under- 
lying Gene.sis — those chapters which have undergone a 
Jahwistic redaction {e.g. 20-22) being due to an entirely 
different author from the writer of Gn 1. (2) The 

Jahwist must be regarded a.s an indei)endent source 
r.u le.ss than the EIohi.st. (3) The reiietilions and 
divergences of the Jahwist entirely disprove the Supple- 
ment Theory, and show that he is probably not even 
acquainted with the Eioliist, but furnishes a self-con- 
tained. complete, and Independent account. Hupfeld 
found a valuable ally in NOldeke, w'ho, while introducing 
some minor modifications, showed how the Elohistic 
framework could be traced throughout the entire Hexa- 
teuch, and how it might easily lie recognized by observing 
the recurrence of its linguistic iieculiarities and the 
fixity of its religious ideas. 

6. The Graf-Wellhauaen Theory .—It will be observed 
that although criticism had begun to disentangle the 
component parts of the Hexateuch, no effort was made 
to inaugurate an inquiry into the n.utual relations of 
the different documents. Still less does it seem to 
have occurred to any one to regard these three literary 
stratifications as embodiments, as it were, of various 
historical processes through which the nation passed at 
wddely different periods. A provisional solution had 
been reached as to the use and extent of the different 
sources. Graf (1866) iastituted a comparison between 
these sources themselves: and, assuming the identity 
of D with Josiah’s law-book as a fixed point from wbi^ 
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w commence investigations, concluded, after an ex- 
haustive inquiry, that while D presupposes the Jahwistic 
laws in Ex 20-23. 34, the bulk of the Levltical legislation 
(i.e. P or the Elohlstic Orundschrift) must have been 
unknown to the writer. Testing this result by external 
evidence, he concluded that P could not have been 
produced before the Exile, and that in all probability 
it was compiled by Ezra. 

Some details of Graf’s theory rendered it especially 
vulnerable; but it was adopted by Wellhausen, whose 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1833) may be 
regarded as the culminating point of Biblical criticism. 
In his opinion — and in general we may consider hi.s view.s 
on the main question indisputable — a comparison of 
the laws with the evidence supplied by the prophetical 
and historical books shows that ‘ the three great strata 
of law.s embodied in the so-called books of Moses are 
not all of one age, but correspond to three stages in the 
development of Israel's institutions.’ Moreover, he 
justly pointed out that there were no valid grounds to 
distinguish between the legal and the historical sections: 
JE, which is mainly narrative, yet embodies the Sinaitic 
legislation; Deuteronomy gives a full historical presenta- 
tion; the Priestly Code supplies the framework of the 
whole. The chronological order of these codes may 
now be con.sidered beyond dispute — Jahwistic, Deuter- 
onomy, Priestly Code. ‘When the codes are set in 
their right places the main source of confusion in the 
study of the Old Testament is removed, the central 
problem of criticism is solved, and the controversy 
between modem criticism and conservative tradition 
is really decided’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 388), 

III. Characi'eristics of the Hexateuch. — It now 
remains to note the characteristics of the different 
documents, distinguishing not merely their literary 
diflferenws but also their religious standpoint. Perhaps 
it will be simplest to begin with Deuteronomy, which, 
being more self-contained, also exhibits more unmista- 
kably the clearest evidence of indeiMjndent thought and 
language, and who.se approximate age, moreover, can 
be determined with a precision little short of absolute 
certainty. 

(1) D. — From 2 K 22. 23 we learn that a book of 
the Law di.scovered in the Temple created an immense 
sensation, and provided the basis for the national reforma- 
tion undertaken by king Josiah in the year n.c. 621 at 
the instance of the prophetic party. The old theory 
was that this ‘Book of the Covenant’ was really the 
Pentateuch, compo.sed age.s l)efore, long fallen into 
complete oldivion, at length accidentally re-discovered, 
and hnally adopted as the rule of national righteousness. 
Hut this view is wholly untenable, 

(i.) It is incredible that the whole Pentateuch should 
have disappeared so utterly, or been so wholly forgotten. 
The book dwcovered in the Temple made so great an im- 
pression because to every one concerned it brought an entirely 
new message. 

(iij History has shown clearly that a very large part of 
the Pentateuch — the Levitical legislation — did not come 
* into being, or at any rate into force, till very many years 
later: and that, therefore, these laws could not by any 
possibility have been included in this newly discovered 
work. 

(iii.) We may add that the account mentions that ‘all 
the words of the book’ were read out loud twice on one 
day. The manifest impossibility of such a feat with refer- 
ence to the entire Pentateuch has driven conservative 
critics to suggest a theory of appropriate selections; but 
this arbitrary supposition is little better than a dishonest 
evasion. 

(iv.) Finally, the ‘Book of the Ck)venant' is a title never 
given to the entire Pentateuch, but only to certain of its 
constituent elements. 

If negative evidence proves that the law-book thus 
discovered was only a part of the Pentateuch, positive 
reasons leave practically no room for doubt that this 
part of the Law was identical with Deuteronomy. 

(i.) The name ‘Book of the Covenant’ can refer only 
to £x 24^ or to Deuteronomy. The other title ‘ Book of the 


Law* is rajpeatedly used in D itself as its own appropriate 
and familiar designation. 

i ii.) But we can best judge of the contents and character 
fosiah’s law-book by observing its effect. The discovery 
of the book led to two important consequences, (a) An entire 
reform of the whole system of Israelite religion, the abolition 
of local sanctuaries, and the centralisation of all sacrificial 
worship in the Temple at Jerusalem, (b) The celebration 
of a great Passover strictly in accordance with the cere- 
monies prescribed in the new book, by the entire people. 

Stylistically and linguistically, the distinguishing 
characteristics of D are very marked, ‘In vocabulary, 
indeed, it presents comparatively few exceptional words; 
but particular words and phrases, consisting sometimes 
of entire clauses, recur with extraordinary frequency, 
giving a distinctive colouring to every part of the work’ 
(Driver, op. cit. 99) . So much so, indeed, that it is possible 
to recognize immediately a passage of Deuteronomlc 
authorship, or written under Deuteronomic influence. 
(For a convenient conspectus of such words and phrases 
the reader is referred to the careful synopsis, ib. 99-102.) 
The style is free and flowing; long and stately periods 
abound; but there is no affectation or monotony in the 
persuasive eloquence with which the writer urges the 
claims of Jahweh upon Israel. 

Theologically, the distinctive feature of D is the 
law of the one sanctuary, which is perpetually en- 
forced with solemn warnings; but it is, after ail, only 
an external method of realizing the inmost thought of 
the book — the greatness of God's love in the election 
and redemption of Israel, and the response for which 
He looks in the entire devotion of the human heart. 
This truly prophetical theme is handled with such 
warmth and tenderness as to justify its happily chosen 
designation as ‘the Gospel of the OT.’ 

(2) P. — If D represents the prophetic formulation of 
Mosaic legislation, viewed in the light of the subsequent 
history and religious experiences of four centuries, so 
does P show us how, a hundred years later, when the 
theocracy found practical embodiment in the realization 
of priestly ideals, the early history of Israel was inter- 
preted in accordance with the requirements of a later 
age. Just as the law of the one sanctuary in Deut. is the 
practical application of Isaiah’s doctrine concerning 
the sanctity and inuolability of Zion, so the separation 
of the Legates from the priests, which is perpetually 
emphasized throughout Leviticus, Is really the outcome 
of Kzekier.s suggestion as to the best solution of the 
difficulty which aro.se when, In consequence of Josiah’s 
reformation, the high places were suppresvsed, and the 
priests who served them were consequently disposst^ssed 
of all means of subsistence. It was Ezekiel’s idea that the 
Levites, though previously enjoying full priestly rights, 
should forfeit their privileges in consequence of their 
participation in the idolatrous practices which had char- 
acterized the worship at tlie high places, and should be 
degraded to the performance of menial duties connected 
with the cultus ej^tablished at Jerusalem. A comparison 
of the theology and of the historical circumstances 
presupposed by P practically demonstrates its origin to 
be later than Ezekiel. Of course this refers only to its 
literary production, not to all its contents, some of which 
{e.g. the ‘Law of Holiness’) are plainly derived from a 
much more ancient source. It Is, however, a mistake 
to view P as simply a code dealing with ritual regulations, 
or as the rellgiotis law'-book of the restored community. 
The author, writing from a priestly 8tandi:>olnt, aims at 
giving a complete and systematic account of the 
‘origins,’ both political and religious, of his nation. 
Accordingly chronological lists, enumeration of names, 
and other similar statistics constitute a prominent 
feature of his narrative; and by those signs throughout 
the entire Hexateuch it becomes easy to distinguish the 
writer. As a rule, he Is content to give a mere outline of 
the history, unless It becomes necessary to explain the 
origin of some ceremonial institution. In representing 
God’s converse with men, he shrinks from using the 
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forcible, familiar language which earlier writers employed 
without scruple. Anthropomorphisms are rare, angels 
and dreams are not mentioned. On the other hand, P 
nowhere deals with those deeper spiritual problems — the 
origin of evil, the purpose of election, the idea of a 
universal mission, the Messianic hope — which were so 
marked a feature in Israel’s religious consciousness, and 
which both claimed and received sympathetic, if not 
systematic, treatment from the other authors of the 
Hexateuch. 

The style of P is scarcely less distinctive than that of 
D. It is ‘stereotyped, measured, and prosaic.’ There 
is a mark d absence of the poetical element; and a no 
less marked repetition of stated formulse. Even the 
historical sections are marked by a gT«m-legal phraseol- 
ogy, while the methodical completeness with which 
details are described, and directions ^ven, tends at timtis 
to degenerate into monotonous prolixity. 

There can be no doubt that P with its systematic 
chronology furnishes the historical and literary frame- 
work of the Hexateuch; but the obvious deduction that 
it was therefore the earliest document, to which the 
others were in process of time attached, has been proved 
erroneous by a comparison and combination of historical, 
literary, and theological considerations. We must, 
however, remember that ‘although there are reasons’ — 
and reasons which cannot seriously be controverted — 
‘for supposing that the Priests’ Code assumed finally 
the shape in which we have it, in the age subsequent 
to Exekiel, it rests ultimately upon an ancient traditional 
basis. . . . The laws of P, even when they included later 
elements, were still referred to Moses — no doubt because 
in its basis and origin Hebrew legislation was actually 
derived from him, and was only modified gradually’ 
(Driver, op. cit. 154). 

(3) JE. — We now come to the remaining portions of the 
Hexateuch — which for convenience' sake are known as 
the work of JE. One is naturally suspicious of any 
needless multiplication of writers or documents; but 
the critical analy.si8 of JE forces us to the conclusion that 
it is really a composite work, embodying two distinct 
traditions combined with no little skill by a subsequent 
editor. From a literary no less than from a linguistic 
standpoint, diversities and even divergences appear 
which convert doubt into certainty. Yet the compilation 
has a character of its own, and principles of its own, 
which may be tenned prophetical in distinction from those 
which find expression in the Priestly Code. Both the 
documents from which JE was compiled traverse pretty 
much the same ground, and were probably composed 
at about the same time. This would largely account 
for their frequent similarities; and of course it would 
have been the editor's aim to remove any glaring dis- 
crepancies. We thus find the whole narrative char- 
acterized by a kind of superficial homogeneity, and also 
by the same general religious beliefs and hopes. But 
notwithstanding the^e considerations, the original 
independence of the two documents is so manifest in 
the greater part of the narrative that It has become an 
almost unanimously accepted conclusion of Hexateuchal 
criticism. The two sources are distinguished in tliree 
ways. They often tell a different tale; they employ 
different language; they proclaim a different message. 

It Is in the history of the patriarchs that we first 
become aware of different accounts of the same trans- 
action (neither of which can be referred to P) standing 
side by side, although the Independence is so marked 
that it passes into irreconcilable divergences. Similar 
phenomena abound throughout the Hexateuch. When 
once the possibility of two documents was suspected, 
stylistic distinctions* themselves hitherto unsuspected, 
b^an to confirm this conclusion. The use of ‘Jahweh’ 
by the one writer, of ‘ Elohira ' by the other, furnished a 
simple criterion, which was not, however, uniformly 
available, especially after Genesis. But other differenc^js, 
not suiBficient in themselves to prove diversity of author- 


ship, were yet collected in sufficient numbers to lend 
strong support to the hypothesis which had been arrived 
at on quite different grounds. But the distinctions are 
by no means merely literary artifices. While E arose 
in Northern Israel, as is evidenced by the interest the 
author manifests in the Northern sanctuaries, J appears 
to have originated in the kingdom of Judah (cf. the 
prominent part that distinctively Southern stories occupy 
in the course of the patriarchal history, and the pre- 
eminence of Judah, rather than Reuben, among the sons 
of Jacob). J is a patriot, and takes a loving pride In 
Israel’s early history; but he is not content with the mere 
facts, he seeks a philosophy of history. He embodies 
in his narrative his reflexions on the origin of sin, and 
on the character of Israel’s God. He not merely recounts 
the election of the patriarchs, but realizes that the 
election is according to purpose, and that God’s purpose 
embraces humanity. The whole patriarchal story 
is ‘instinct with the consciousness of a great future’ 
(Driver), which takes the form of a mission in, if not to, 
the world. The style of J is free and flowing, vivid and 
picturesque. His delineation of character, his introduc- 
tion of dialogue, his powerful description of scenes from 
common life, if soniew'hat idealistic, are yet so natural 
and graceful as to give the impression of unsurpassable 
charm. Speaking of Jahweh, he is untrainraellcd by 
theological scruples, and uses anthropomorphic and even 
anthropopathic expressions with frequency and without 
reserve. 

E — the Elohist or Ephroimite source — is more 
restrained in his language, more didactic in his history, 
more theological in his religious beliefs. The prophetical 
element is strongly brought out. Abraham is expressly 
called a prophet, Miriam a prophetess. The function of 
Moses is prophetic in all but in name; the seventy elders 
receive prophetic inspiration: Joseph receives the spirit of 
Elohim; and Balaam’s prophetic office i.s re(X)gnized. E, 
mort‘over, t)oth in his historical and in his legal sections. 
empha.sizes the importance of a high ethical standard. 
God speaks through angels and human agents, reveals 
Himself in dream.s. By this means the bold but forceful 
language of J is toned down In conformity with the 
demands or fears of a more timorous orthodoxy. It is r 
curious fact that E ignores Israel’s mission to the world; 
Indeed, the author takes little or no Interest in the affairs 
of other nations, or in the universal significance of Israel's 
history or Israel’s hope. It l.s the thfocracy in Israel 
that engages all his attention, and hi.s work may bt‘ 
considered as drawing from the early history of the 
national ancestors a much needed lesson for the age in 
which he wrote — a lesson of the importance of high 
ethical standards, and of the reverence and worship due 
to the exalted Being who was Israel’.s God. 

Which of those two histories was the first to be com- 
mitted to writing is a subject upon which critics are not 
agreed; but there Is a general con.sensus of opinion that 
both authors wrote after the establishment of the 
monarchy. The usual date fixed is the century before 
B.c. 750. It must not, however, for a moment be^ 
imagined that the date of an event being recorded In a 
regular historical work is contemt)oraneous with its actual 
occurrence, and there is no valid reason for throwing 
dl.scredit ujwn the narratives or representations of JE 
because it was not till many years later that oral tradition 
concerning them became crystallized in a written 
record. 

It may legitimately be asked to what extent the 
criticism of the Hexateuch affects our belief In the 
impiration of the sacred books. Our unswer is that we 
have gained immeasurably. (1) Assuming the whole 
Hexateuch to have been composed by Moses, the 
divergences and alterations throughout the entire 
legislation are .so numerous and manifold as to lay the 
work of the great lawgiver open to the charge of endless 
inconsistency and ‘ arbitrary experimentalizing.’ (2) The 
history of the chosen nation was. on the traditional 
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fitff, r^crfectly unintellli?ible. For many centuries the 
majority of the laws given ex hypothesi at Sinai were not 
only impracticable but even unknown. Now we see how 
at each stage of the nation’s religious development God 
raised up men inspired by His Spirit to interpret the past 
In the light of present requirements, and the present by 
the aid of past experience; men who were commissioned 
to develop past legislation into a living message, to 
diow how the Mosaic legislation contained within itself 
germs productive of an inextinguishable life, ever ready 
to renew Itself in such laws or forms as were required to 
secure the preservation of the nation and the religious 
ideals for which it stood. It is true that the Hexateuch 
has been analyzed into many component parts; yet 
It was not by one man’s mouth, but ‘in many fragments 
and in many manners, that God spoke of old to the fathers’ 
tHe 1‘); and it is the realization of this progressive 
revelation in olden days which, more than anything else, 
enables Christians to grasp the majesty of that supreme 
and final dispensation wherein the same God has spoken 
unce for all to us in His Son. Ernest A. Edghill. 

HEZEKIAH.— 1 . One of the most prominent kings 
of Judah. He came to the throne after his father 
Ahaz, about b.c. 714. The assertions that Samaria was 
destroyed in his sixth year and that Sennacherib’s 
Invasion came in his fourteenth year are inconsistent 
(2 K 18>« i»). The latter has probability on its side, 
and as we know that Sennacherib invaded Palestine 
in 701 the calculation is easily made. 

Politically Hezekiah had a difficult task. His father 
had submitted to Assyria, but the vassalage was felt 
to be severe. The petty kingdoms of Palestine were 
restive under the yoke, and they were encouraged by 
the Egyptians to make an effort for indeiiendence. 
There was always an Egyptian party at the court of 
Jerusalem, though at this time Eg>'pt was suffering 
from internal dissensions. In the East the kingdom 
of Babylon under Merodach-baladan was also making 
trouble for the Assyrians. Hezekiah seems to have 
remained faithful to the suzerain for some years after 
his accession, but when, about the time of Sennacherib’s 
accession (706), a coalition was formed against the 
oppressor he joined it. We may venture to suppose 
that about this time he received the embassy from 
Merodach-baladan (2 K 20**® , Is 39*® ), which was 
Intended to secure the co-operation of the Western States 
with Babylon in the effort then being made. Isaiah, 
as we know from his own discourses, w'as opposed to 
the Egyptian alliance, and apparently to the whole 
movement. The Philistines were for revolt; only 
Padl, king of Ekron, held out for his master the king of 
Assyria. For this reason Hezekiah Invaded his terri- 
tory and took him prisoner. If, as the Biblical account 
seems to intimate (2 K 18*), he incorporated the con- 
quered land in his own kingdom, the gain was not for 
a long time. In 701 Sennacherib appeared on the 
scene, and there was no possibility of serious resistance. 
The inscriptions tell us that the invaders captured 
forty-six walled towns, and carried 200,000 Judahites 
into slavery. The Egyptian (some suppose it to be an 
Arabian) array made a show of coming to the help of 
its allies, but was met on the border and defeated. 
Hezekiah was corapeJled to release the captive Padi, 
who returned to his throne in triumph, ^nnacherlb 
was detained at Lachish by the stubborn resistance 
of that fortress, and could send only a detachment of 
his troops to Jerusalem. With it went an embassy, 
the account of which may be read in 2 K 18. 19 and 
Is 36. 37. The laconic sentence: ‘Hezekiah sent to the 
king of Assyria at Lachish, saying: I have offended; 
that which thou puttest on me will I bear’ (2 K 18**) 
shows that abject submission was made. The price of 
peace was a heavy one — three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold. To pay it, all the gold and 
silver that could be found was gathered together, even 


the Temple doors (v.*«) being stripped of their precious 
metal. 

In our accounts we read of a great destruction which 
came upon the Assyrian array (2 K 19“, Is 37»). 
Whether Sennacherib was not satisfied with the sub- 
mission of Hezekiah, or whether a second campaign 
was made which the historian has confused with this 
one, is not yet certainly known. There was a second 
expedition of Sennacherib’s to the west some years 
later than the one we have been considering. At that 
time, it may be, the pestilence broke out and made 
the army too weak for further operations. It is clear 
that the people of Jerusalem felt that they had had 
a remarkable deliv^erance. Hezekiah’s sickness is 
dated by the Biblical writer in the time of this Invasion, 
which can hardly be correct if the king lived fifteen 
years after that experience. 

The account of Hezeki ah’s religious reforms is more 
sweeping than seems probable for that date. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that he destroyed 
the brazen serpent, which had been an object of worship 
in the Temple (2 K 18«). The cleansing of the country 
sanctuaries from idolatry, under the influence of Isaiah, 
may have been accomplished at the same time. The 
expansions of the Chronicler (2 Ch 29ff.) must be received 
with reserve. 

2. An ancestor of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph F), 
possibly to be identified with the king of the same name. 
3. Head of a family of exiles who returned, Ezr 2^»»» 
Neh 7*» (cf. 10*’). H. P. Smith. 

EIEZION. — Father of Tabrimmon, and grandfather of 
Benhadad, the Syrian king (1 K 15**). It has been 
plausibly suggested that Hezion is identical with Resoii 
of 1 K 11“, the founder of the kingdom of Damascus, 
and an adversary to Solomon. 

HEZnt.— 1. The 17th of the priestly courses (1 Cb 
24“). 2. A lay family, which signed the covenant 

(Neh 10«). 

HEZRO or HEZRAI. — One of David’s thirty heroes 

(2 S 23», 1 Ch 11*T). 

HEZBON. — 1. The eponymous head of a Reubenite 
family (Gn 46», Ex 6“, Nu 26*=»1 Ch 6*). 2. Tha 

eponymous head of a Judahite family (Gn 46‘*, Nu 26** — 
Ku 4>« «», 1 Ch 2*^ » *» ** ** » 4»). This Hezron 
appears also in the NT in the genealogy of our I^ord 
(Mt 1*. Lk 3"). The gentilic name Hezronites occurs in 
Nu 26* referring to the descendants of No. 1, and in 
v.*‘ referring to those of No. 2 above. 3. A town in the 
south of Judah (Jos 15*) ^-Hazar-addar of Nu 34*. 

HIDDAI. — One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23*®). 
He is called Hurai in the parallel list 1 Ch 1 1®. 

HIDDEKEL. — The river IMgrivS, mentioned as tho 
third river of Paradist^ (Gn 2‘*), and as ‘the great river’ 
by the side of which Daniel had his vision (Dn 19* ). 
The Heb. Hiddeqei was taken from the Bab. name for 
the Tigris, Idiylai or Diglcu, which was in turn derived 
fr om it s Sumerian name, Idigrux. L. W. Kino. 

HIEL. — The name of a certain Bethelite who in the 
days of Ahab fortified Jericho, and passibly sacrificed 
his two sons to api>ease the gods of the disturbed earth 
(1 K 16**). Some obscure event is here applied as a 
comment on the curse on Jericho pronounced by 
Josima. W. F. Cobb. 

HIERAPOLIS (‘holy city’) is mentioned in the 
Bible only in Ck)l 4‘»,in association with the neighbouring 
towns Laodlcea and Coloss®. All three were situated 
in the valley of the Lycus, a tributary of the Mseander, 
in Phrygia, Hierapolls on the north side being about 
6 miles from the former and 12 miles from the latter. 
(The best map of this district is at p. 472 of Ramsay's 
Church in the Homan Empire,) It probably belonged 
originally to the tribe HydreiitJe, and derived its tlUf 
from the medicinal hot springs there, which revealed 
cJainly to the ancient mind the presence of a divinity. 
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The water is strongly impregnated with alum, and the 
calcareous deposit which it forms explains the modern 
name Pambuk-Kalessi (Cotton Castle). Another sacred 
attribute of the city was a hole, about the circumference 
of a man’s body, from which noxious vapours issued: 
Strabo (in the time of Augustus) had seen sparrows 
stifled by them. The city owed all its Importance in 
NT times to its religious character. It had not been 
visited by St. Paul, but derived its Christianity from 
his influence (cf. Ac 19^® and Col.). Legend declares 
that the Apostles Philip and John preached there, and 
this appears trustworthy. The fight between native 
superstition and the enlightenment brought by Chris- 
tianity must have been very bitter. The city remained 
important throughout the Empire, and was the birth- 
place of Epictetus, the Stoic. A. Souter. 

HIEREEL (1 Es 9»)^Jebiel of Ezr 1(P>. 

HDEREMOTH.— 1. 1 Es 9^7 » Ezr 10» Jeremoth. 
2 1 Es 9*®*= Ezr 10*» Jeremoth (RVm ‘and Ramoth’). 

HTERMAS (Es 93®) -Ezr 10^ Ramiah. 

HlERONYMnS. — A Syrian officer in command of a 
district of Pal. under Antiochus v. Eupator, who harassed 
the Jews after the withdrawal of Lysias in u.c. 165 
(2 Mac 12*). 

HIGGAION. — See Psalms (Titles). 

HIGH PLAGE, SAHOTUARY.— The term ‘sanctuary* 
is used by modern students of Semitic religion in two 
senses, a wider and a narrower. On the one hand, it may 
denote, as the etymology suggests, any ‘holy place,’ 
the sacredness of which is derived from its association 
with the presence of a deity. In the narrower sense 
* sanctuary ’ is used of every recognized place of worship, 
provided with an altar and other apparatus of the 
cult, the special designation of which in OT is MmHh, 
EV * high place.' In this latter sense ‘sanctuary’ and 
‘high place' are used synonymously in the older pro- 
phetic literature, as In Am V ‘ the high places of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be 
laid waste.’ 

1. In the wider sense of ‘sanctuary,’ as above defined, 
any arbitrarily chojsen spot may become a holy place, 
if tradition associates it with a theophany, or visible 
manifestation of a Divine being. Such, indeed, was the 
origin of the most famous of the world’s sanctuaries 
(see 2 S 24»®® ). On the other hand, certain objects of 
nature — springs and rivers, trees, rocks and, in particular, 
mountains — have been regarded with special reverence 
by many primitive peoples as ‘ the homes or haunts of 
the gods.’ Thus the belief in the peculiar sacredness 
9f springs and wells of ‘living water’ is one that has 
survived to our own day, even among advanced races. 
It was to this belief that the ancient sanctuary of Beer- 
sheba (which see) owed its origin. A similar belief in 
sacred trees as the abode of superhuman spirits or 
numina has been scarcely less tenacious. The holy 
places which figure so conspicuously in the stories of 
the patriarchs are in many cases tree-sanctuaries of 
immemorial antiquity, such as ‘ the terebinth of Morc^h,’ 
at Shechem, under which Abram is said to have built 
his first altar in Canaan (Gn 12®' ; cf. 13'®). 

More sympathetic to the modern mind is the choice 
of mountains and hills as holy places. On mountain- 
tops, men, from remote ages, have felt themselves nearer 
to the Divine beings with whom they sought to hold 
converse (cf. Ps 121'). From OT the names of Horeb 
(or Sinai), the ‘mountain of God’ (Ex 3'), of Ebal and 
Gerizim, of Carmel and Tabor (Hos 6'), at once suggest 
themselves as sanctuaries where the Hebrews worshipped 
their God. 

2. From these natural sanctuaries, which are by no 
means peculiar to the Hebrews or even to the Semitic 
family, we may now pass to a fuller discussion of 
the lo^ sanctuaries or ‘high places,’ which were the 
leoognlzed places o^ worship in Israel until near the 
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close of the seventh century b.c. Whatever may be ib 
precise etymological significance of the term banUUi 
(plur. bamdth), there can be no doubt that ‘high place' 
is a sufficiently accurate rendering. Repeatedly in OT 
the worshippers are said to ‘go up’ to, and to ‘come 
down’ from, the high places. The normal situation of 
a high place relative to the city whose sanctuary it 
was is very clearly brought out in the account of the 
meeting of Samuel and Saul at Ramah (1 8 9>***®). It 
is important, however, to note that a local sanctuary, 
even when it bore the name banUlh, might be, and pre- 
sumably of ten was, the city, and was not necessarily 

situated on a height. Thus Jeremiah speaks of ‘liigh 
places’ (bamOth) in the valley of Topheth at Jerusalem 
(7®' 19® RV; cf. Ezk 6®), and the high place, as we 
must call it, of the city of Gezer, presently to be de- 
scribed, lay in the depression between the two hills on 
which the city was built. 

With few exceptions the high places of OT are much 
older, as places of worship, than the Hebrew conquest. 
Of tliis the Hebrews in later times were well aware, as 
is shown by the endeavour on the part of the popular 
tradition to claim their own patriarchs as the founders 
of the more famous sanctuaries. Prominent among 
these was the ‘king’s sanctuary’ (Am 7‘® KV) at Bethel, 
with its companion sanctuary at Dan; scarcely less 
important were those of Gilgal and Beersheba, and 
‘the great high place’ at Gilxion (1 K 3®). In the 
period of the Judges the cliief sanctuary In Ephraim 
was that consecrated by the presence of the ark at 
Shiloh (Jg 21'®, 1 S 1® etc.), wliich was succeeded by 
the sanctuary at Nob (1 S 21'). But while these and 
others attracted worshippers from near and far at the 
time of the great festivals, it may safely be assumed 
that every village throughout the land had, like Ramah. 
its local MnUlh. 

3. In taking over from the Canaanites the high places 
at wliich they worshipped Baal and Astarte, the Hebrews 
made little or no change in their api)earance and appoint- 
ments. Our knowledge of the latter gleaned from OT 
has of late years been considerably extended by ex- 
cavations and discoveries in Palestine. By these, indeed, 
the history of some of the ‘holy places’ of Canaan has 
been carried back to the later Stone Age. Thus the 
excavations at Gezer, Taanach, and elsewheie have 
laid bare a series of rock surfaces fitted with cup- 
marks, which surely can have been intended only for 
the reception of sacrificial blood. The sanctuary of the 
Gezer cave-dwellers mea.sures 90 by 80 feel, and ‘the 
whole surface is covered with cup-marks and hollows 
ranging from a few inches to 5 or 6 feet in diameter.’ 
From one part of this primitive altar— a similar arrange- 
ment was found at Taanach — a shoot or channel had 
been constructed in the rock for the purpose of con- 
veying part of the blood to a cave beneath the rock, 
in w'hich was found a large quantity of the bones of 
pigs {PEFSt, 1903, 317 ft . ; 1904, 112 f. ; Vincent, Canaan 
d'apr^B I' exploration r^ente, 1907, 92 ft.). This cave 
was evidently regarded as the abode of chthonic or earth 
deities. 

The -excavations at Gezer have also furnished us 
with by far the most complete example of a high place 
of the St^mitic invaders who took possession of the 
country about the middle of the third millennium b.c., 
and whose descendants, variously named Canaanites 
and Amorites, were in turn partly displaced by, partly 
incoriM) rated with, the Hebrews. The high place 
Geser consists of a level platform about 33 yards in 
length, lying north and south across the middle of the 
idl. Its most characteristic feature is a row of standing 
stones, the pillars or mazzibUhs of OT, of which eight 
are still in situ. They range In height from 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 10 ft. 6 in., and are all ‘ unhewn blocks, simply set on 
end, supported at the base by smaller stones.’ The 
second and smallest of the series is regarded by Mr. 
Macalister as the oldest and most sacred, inasmuch as 
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Its top has become smooth and polished by repeated 
anointings with blood or oil, perhaps even by the 
kisses of the worshippers (cf. 1 K 19‘", Hos 13*). 

It is impossible within present limits to describe 
fully this important discovery, or to discuss the many 
problems which it raises (see, for details, PEFSt, 1903. 
23 ff.; Macalister, Bible Sidelights from the Mound of 
Gezer, 54 ft.; Vincent, op. cit. 109 ff., all with plans and 
illustrations) . It must, however, l>e added that ‘ all round 
the feet of the columns and over the whole area of the 
high place the earth was discovered to be a regular 
cemetery, in which the skeletons of young infants, never 
more than a week old, were deposited in jars ’ — twidence 
of the sacrifice of the firstborn (Macalister, op. cit. 73 f.). 
Similar ancient high jdaces, but on a smaller scale, have 
been found at Tell es-Safi (perhaps the ancient Gath), 
and in the north of Palestine, by the Austrian and 
German explorers, of whose discoveries an excellent 
summary is given by Father Vincent in his recently 
published work al)Ove cited. 

Several examples of another type of high place have 
bt‘en discovered on a rocky summit overlooking Potra; 
the most complete is that described in Ilasting.s’ DB 
iv. 396. Still another type of Semitic sanctuary with 
temple, presenting many features of interest, is minutely 
descrilx'd and illustrated by Flinders Petrie in his 
Researches in Sinai, 11K)6, chs. vi. vii. x. 

4. Combining the materials furnished by theise recent 
discoveries with the OT data, we find that the first 
essential of a Hebrew high place was the altar. Tliis 
miglit consist merely of a heap of earth or unhewui 
stones, as commanded by Ex 20**; or, as shown by 
.surviving examples (see Ai.tau, § 2), It might be hewn 
out of the solid rock and approached by steps. Against 
this more elaborate tyin* the legislation of Ex 20***- 
w'as intended as a protest. Equally indispensable to 
tlie proper equipment of a higli place (cf. I)t 12’, Hos 
10‘ ilV etc.) Were tlie stone pillars or mazz?bdhs, the 
symbols of the deity (see Pii.lar), and tlie wooden 
tree-stumps or poles, known as oshlrdks (wliich see). 
'Po these must be ad<i<td a laver or other apparatu.s for 
the ceremonial ablutions of the worshippers. If the 
sanctuary pos.s(*.s.s<‘d an image of the cieity, such as the 
golden bulls at Dan and Hethel, or other sacred object — 
an ark, an ephod, or the lik(‘— a building of some sort W'as 
recpiired to shelter and protect it. 8uch was Micah’s 
house of gods’ (.Jg 17*). and the ‘houses of high 
Places’ of 1 K I2’‘ IIV. The ark was housed at Shiloh 
n a temple (1 S D 3*), and a similar building is 
presupposed at Nob (21* ®). Every sanctuary of 
importance presumably had a dining-hall (9** IIV 
‘guest-chamber’), wh<-re the worsliii)per8 joined in the 
sacrificial feast (cf. 1<® ). 

6. At the.se local sanctuaries, and at the.se alone, 
the early Hebrew.s worshipped J* their God. The new 
sanctuary established by David at the threshing-floor 
of Araimah, wliere afterwards the Temple of Solomon 
was erectetl, was at first but another added to the list 
of Hebrew high places. At these, from Dan to Beersheba, 
sacrifices were offered by Individuals, by the family 
(1 8 1>), and by the clan (20*); there men ate. and drank 
before the Lord’ at the joyful sacrificial meal. Thither 
were brought the tithes and other thankofferings for the 
good gifts of God; thither men resorted to consult the 
priestly oracle, to inquire of the ‘Lord’ In erases of 
difficulty; and there justice was administered in the 
name of V. At the local sanctuary, when a campaign 
was impending, the soldiers were conjsecrated for ’the 
wars of J'” (8(rtr War). There, too, the manslayer and 
certain others enjoyed the right of asylum. But there 
was a darker side to the picture. The feasts were not 
seldom accompanied by excess (Am 2*, Is 28*; cf. 1 8 1’’); 
prostitution even was practised with religious sanction 
(Dt 23'*, 1 K 14**). 

6. ‘The history of the high places Is the history of 
the old religion of Israel’ (Moore). As the Hebrews 
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gradually became masters of Canaan, the high places a. 
which the local Baals and Astartes had been worshipped 
became, as we have seen, the legitimate sanctuaries of 
J", in harmony with the universal experience of history 
as to the permanence of sacred sites through all the 
changes of race and religion. At these the most zealous 
champions of the religion of were content to worship. 
It was inevitable, however, that In the circumstancef 
heathen elements should mingle with the purer rituai 
of Jahweh worship. It is this contamination and 
corruption of the cultus at the local sanctuaries that the 
eighth-century prophets attack with such vehemence, 
not the high places thern.selves. In Hosea’s day the 
higher aspect.s of the religion of J'' were so completely 
lost sight of by the mass of the people, that this prophet 
could describe the religion of his contemporaries as un- 
adulterated heathenism, and their worship a.s Idolatry. 

While this was the state of matters in the Northern 
Kingdom, the unique position which the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem had acquired in the south, and the com- 
parative purity of the cultus a.s there practised, gradually 
led, under the Divine guidance, to the great thought 
tliat, a.s Himself was one, the place of His worship 
should also be one, and this place Jerusalem. The Book 
of Deuteronomy is the deposit of this epoch-making 
teaching (see esp. 12** ). Whatever may have been the 
extent of Hezekiah’s efforts In this direction, it was not 
until the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah (622- 
621 B.c.) that effective measures were taken, under 
the immediate impulse of Deuteronomy, for the de- 
struction of the high places and the suppression of the 
worship which for so many centuries had been offered 
at the local shrines (2 K 23** ). But the break with 
the ideas and customs of the past was too violent. 
With the early death of Josiah the local cults revived, 
and it needed the discipline of the Exile to secure the 
victory of the Deuteronomic demand for the centraliza- 
tion of the cidtus. 

7. To men inspired by the ideals of Dt. we owe the 
cximpilation of the Books of Kings. For them, accord- 
ingly, the worsliip at the local sanctuaries became illegal 
from the date of the erection of Solomon’s Temple — 
’only the people sacrificed in the high places, bt?cause 
there was no house built for the name of the Lord until 
those days’ (I K 3* HV). From this standpoint the 
editors of Kings pass judgment on the successive 
sovereigns, by whom the high places were not taken 
away’ (1 K 15‘* RV and oft.). This adverse judgment 
is now seen to bt* unhistoric.al and undeserved. 

A, li. S. Kennedv. 

HIGH PRIEST . — Sec Priesto and Levite.**. 

HILEN (1 Ch 6**) .—See Holon, No. 1. 

HILKIAH ( Jah [is] my portion,’ or ‘portion of 
Jah’). — A favourite priestly name. 1. Father of Eli- 
akim, Hezekiah’s chief of the household (2 K 18i* etc. “ 
Is 36* etc., Ls 22*® “). 2. A priest of Anathoth, 
probably of the line of Eli (see 1 K 2»- *’), father of Jere- 
miah (Jer 1‘); he is not to be identified with the next. 
3. The high priest in b.c. 621, who ’found’ during the 
repairs of the Temple and brought to Josiah’s notice, 
through Shaphan, ‘the book of the law’ (2 K 22>-‘* — 
2 Ch 34«-*»), which occasioned the reformation of religion 
thereafter effecUni (2 K 23> -»* -2 Ch 34**-35‘*). Hilkiah 
headed the deputation sent to consult Huldah on this 
discovery (2 K 22‘*-*®»“2 Ch 34*® **); and presided over 
the subsequent purification of the Temple (2 K 23** ). 
He was a chief actor in the whole movement. There is 
no reason to doubt that his find was the genuine dis- 
covery of a lost law-book; this book was unmistakably 
the code of Deuteronomy (wh. see). 4. Father of the 
Gemariah of Jer 29*. 6. 6. Levites of the clan of Merari 
(I Ch 6**- 26“). 7. A ‘chief of the priests’ returning 
from the F.xile in b.c. 536 (Neh 12^- *‘). 8. A com- 
panion of Ezra at the public reading of the Law (Neh 8*); 
he appears as Esekias in 1 Es 9**. G. G. Findlay. 
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HITjL, HUiL-OOUKTRY. — These terms m RV repre- 
sent Heb. (ffib*ah, har) and Greek names for either an 
Isolated eminence, or a table-land, or a mountain-range, or 
a mountainous district . Gib' ah denotes properly *the large 
rounded hills, mostly bare or nearly so, so conspicuous 
n parts of Palestine, especially in Judah.’ Cf. ‘Gibeah 
of Saul,’ ‘of Phinehas,’ ‘of the foreskins,’ ‘of Moreh,’ 
‘of Hachilah,’ of Amraah,’ ‘of Gareb,’ and ‘of Elohim.’ 
har is to gib' ah as the genus is to the species, and in- 
cludes not merely a single mound, but also a range or a 
district. It is usually applied to Zion. It is especially 
the description of the central mountainous tract of 
Palestine reaching from the plain of Jezreel on the 
N. to the Negeb or dry country in the B.; the ShephClah 
or lowlands of the S.W.; the midbar or moorland, and 
the *arabah or steppes of the S.E. The l)est-known 
har- or hill-country in Palestine is the ‘hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ but besides this we hear of the ‘hill-country 
of Judah’ ie.g. In Jos 11“), the ‘hill-country of Naph- 
tali’ (20^), the ‘hill-country of Ammon’ (Dt 2”), 
and of Gilead (3‘*). Among the eminences of Palestine 
as distinct from hill-districts are Zion, the hill of Samaria, 
the triple-peaked Herraon, Tabor, and Carmel. 

W. F. Cobb. 

HILLEL.— Father of Abdon (Jg 12^* “). 

HIN. — See Weights and Measures. 

HIND. — See Hart. 

HINGE. — See House, § 6. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF (called also ‘valley of the 
son [Jer 7”] or children [2 K 23^®] of Hinnora,’ and 
'the valley’ [2 Ch 26«, Neh 2‘*- 3^» and perhaps 
Jer 2*>3). — It was close to the walls of Jerusalem ‘ by the 
entry of the gate Harsith’ (Jer 19* RV), possibly the 
Dung-gate. Evidently the Valley-gate opened into it 
(Neh 2‘* 3'*). It formed part of the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15« IS^®). The place acquired 
an evil repute on account of the idolatrous practices 
carried on there (2 K 23‘®, 2 Ch 28* 33«), and on this 
account Jeremiah (7** 19®) announced that it was to 
receive the name ‘valley of Slaughter.’ Here per- 
petual fires are said to have been kept burning to consume 
the rubbish of the city. Such associations with the 
Valley led afterwards to Oe-hinnom (NT Gehenna) 
becoming the type of hill. 

The situation of the Valley of Hlnnom has been much 
disputed. Of the three valleys of Jerusalem — the 
Kidron on the E., the Tyropoeon in the centre, and the 
Wady er-Rab&bi on the W. — each has in turn been identi- 
fied with it. In favour of the Kidron is the fact that the 
theological Gehinnom or Arab. Jahannum of Jewish, 
Christian, and early Moslem writers is located here; but 
this was probably a transference of name after the old 
geographical site was lost, for there are strong reasons 
(see below) against it. As the Tyropoeon was incorfK)- 
•ated within the city walls before the days of Manasseh, 
t is practically impossible that it could have been the 
icene of the sacrifice of children, which must have been 
outside the city bounds (2 K 23^® etc.). The chief 
data are found in Jos 15® 18^«, where the boundary of 
Judah and Benjamin is described. If Sir EyyHb is 
En-rogel, as certainly Is most probable, then the Wady 
er-RahObi, known traditionally as Hlnnom, is correctly 
80 designated. Then this Valley of Hlnnom is a gai or 
gorge, but the Valley of Kidron is always described as 
a nachal (‘wady’). It Is, of course, possible that the 
Valley of Hinnom may have included part of the open 
land formed by the junction of the three valleys below 
Siloam; and Topheth may have lain there, as is suggestcnl 
by some authorities, but there is no necessity to extend 
♦rhe name beyond the limits of the actual gorge. The 
Wady er-Rdbdbi commences as a shallow open valley 
due W. of the Jaffa gate; near this gate it turns due 
South for about i of a mile, and then gradually curves 
lo the East. It is this lower part, with its bare rocky 


scarps, that presents the characters of a gai or gorge. 
Near where the valley joins the wide Kidron is th« 
traditional site of Akeldama. E. W. G. Masterman. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS . — See Behemoth. 

HIRAH. — The Adullamite with whom Judah, accord- 
ing to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears to have entered into 
a kind of partnership in the matter of flocks. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, it 
was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that Judah sent 
the promised kid to the supposed qed^nhOh (Gn 38*®® ). 

HIRAM.— 1. King of Tyre, son and successor of 
Abibaal. When David was firmly established on his 
throne, Hiram, we are told, sent messengers to him, 
and, in order to show his goodwill, gave David materials 
for building his palace, sending at the same time work- 
men to assist in the building (2 S 5“, 1 Ch 14i). Thi.s 
first mention of Hiram is somewhat abrupt, and leads to 
the supposition that there must have been some earlier 
intercourse between him and David, the details of 
which have not come down to us. A real friendship, 
however, undoubtedly existed between the two (I K 5 ‘), 
and this was extended to Solomon after the death of 
David. A regular alliance was made when Solomon 
came to the throne, Hiram supplying men and materials 
for the building of the house of the Lord, while Solomon, 
in return, sent com and oil to Hiram. Another sign 
of friendliness was their joint enterprise in sending 
ships to Ophir to procure gold (IK 9***® 10“, 2 Ch 
gi 7 . 18 910 . Si), A. curious episode is recounted in 
1 K 9‘®- according to which Solomon gave Hiram 
‘twenty cities in the land of Galilee.' Hiram was 
dissatisfied with the gift, though he gave Solomon 
‘sixscore talents of gold.’ In the parallel account 
(2 Ch 8 ‘- *) it is Hiram who gives cities (the number 
is not specified) to Solomon. 

There is altogether considerable confusion in the 
Biblical references to Hiram, as a study of the passages 
in question shows. When these are compared with 
extra-Biblica) information which we povssess In the 
writings of early historians, discrepancies are emphasized . 
While, therefore, the friendly intercourse between 
Hiram and Solomon (as well as with David) is unquestion- 
a’oly historical, it is not always possible to say the same of 
the details. 

2. The name of an artificer from Tyre 'filled with 
wisdom and understanding and cunning, to work all 
works in brass’ (see 1 K 7‘*^^); he is also spoken of 
as ‘skilful to work in gold, and in sUv€*r, in brass, in 
iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in 
fine linen, and in crimson ... ’ (2 Ch 2 ‘<). There is 
a discrepancy regarding his parentage: in 1 K 7*« he 
is said to have bt*en the son of a widow of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and his father a man of Tyre: according 
to 2 Ch 2‘< his mother belongi^d to the tribe of Dan, 
though here, too, his father was a Tyrian. 

The form of the name ia usually Hiram in the Books of 
Samuel and Kings, but the Chronicler adheres uniformly to 
the form Huram, while we find also Hirom in 1 K 5*®- 7®®. 

W. O. E. Obhteeley. 

HIRE, HIRELING. — The former is used in A V alorig- 
ziQe of its synonym ‘wages,’ by which It has been 
supplanted in mod. English as In Gn 31® RV (cf. 
30 i». ME with 29>® 30** etc.). A hireling Is a person 
‘hired’ to work for a stipulated wage, such as a field- 
labourer (Mai 3*), shepherd (Jn 10 ‘** ), or mercenary 
soldier (Is 16'®, cf. Jer 46*'). No imputation of un- 
faithfulness or dishonesty is necessarily conveyed 
by the term, although these ideas have now become 
associated with it owing to our Lord’s application of 
the word to 'an unfaithful shepherd in Jn 10'*- *». 

A. R. 8. Kennbdt. 

HITTITES. — A people said in the J document (Ex 
3»- '7) to have been one of the pre-Israelltish occupants 
of Palestine. The E document says they lived In the 
mountains (N u 13*®) . They are often Included by D and 
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his followers amon^ the early inhabitants of the land, 
while P tells us (Gn 23) that Abraham bought from a 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. They are 
probably the people known in Egyptian Inscriptions 
as Kheta, in Assyrian annals as Khatti, and in Homer 
(Od. xi. 521) as KUeioi. 

It is supposed that the carved figures found in many 
parts of Asia Minor, having a peculiar tyf>e of high 
hat and shocks which turn up at the toe, and containing 
hieroglyphs of a distinct type which are as yet unde- 
cipheTed, are Hittite monuments. Assuming that this 
is correct, the principal habitat of the Hittites was Asia 
Minor, for these monuments are found from Karabtd, 
a pass near Smyrna, to Erzerum, and from the so- 
called Niobe (originally a Hittite goddess), near Magnejiia, 
to Jerabis, the ancient Carchemish, on the Euphrates. 
They have also been found at Zenjirli and Hamath in 
northern Syria (cf. Measerschmidt’s ‘Corp. Inscript. 
Hett.’ in Mitteilungen der Vorderas. GeJteU. vol. v.; and 
Sayce, PS HA vol. xxviii. 91-95). It appears from 
the.se monuments that at Boghazkui east of the Halys, 
at Mara.sh, and at various i>oints in ancient Galatia, 
Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia the Hittites were espe- 
cially strong. It is probable that their civilization wa.s 
develoi>ed in A.sia Minor, and that they afterwards 
pushed southward into northern Syria, invading a 
region as far eastward as the Euphrates. 

Thi.s i.s confirmed by what we know of them from 
the inscriptions of other nations. Our earliest mention 
of them occurs in the annals of Thothmes iii. of Egypt 
(about H.c. 15t)0), to whom they paid tribute (cf. 
Breast ed’s Am'icnt Records of Egypt, ii. 213). 

In the reign of Amenophi.s m. (about n.c. 1400) they 
attempted un.succe..ssfully to inva<le the land of Mittani 
on tlu? Euphrates, ajid succes.sfully planted themsedves 
on the Orontes valley in Syria (cf. KIB v. 33, and 255, 
257). In the reign of Amenophi.s iv. they made much 
greater advances, a.s the el-Amarna letters show. In 
the next dynasty »S<‘ti i. fought a battle with the Hittites 
b(!tween the ranges of the Lt'bauon (Brea.sted, op cit. 
iii. 71). In the reign of Raineses n. Kadesh on the 
Orontes w^as in their hands. Rameses fought a great 
battle with them there, and afterwards made a treaty 
of jM^ace with them (Brea.sted, op. cit. iii. 125 ff., 165 ff.). 
Meren-Ptah and Kames(?s ixi. had skirmishes with them, 
the latter as late as n.c. 1200. From the similarity of 
his name to the names of Hittite kings, Moore has 
conjectured (JAGS xix. 159, 160) that Hisera (Jg 5) 
wa.s a Hittite. If so, in the. time of I>eborah (about 
n.c. 1150) a Hittite dynasty invaded northern Palestine. 

About n.c. IKK) figlath-pile.ser i. of Assyria fought 
with Hittites (KIB i. 23). In David’s reign individual 
Hittites such lis Ahimelech and Hriali were in Israel 
(1 S 20«, 2 S IK etc.). Kings of the Hittites are said to 
have b(H‘n ontemporary with Solomon (1 K !()*» 11'), 
al.so a century later contemiwrary with Joram of Israel 
(2 K 7'*). In the 9th cent, the Assyrian kings Ashur- 
nazlr-pal (KIB 1. 105) and Shalrnancwiir ii. (ib. p. 139) 
fought with Hittites, a;i did Tiglath-pile.s<^r iii. (t6. ii. 
29), in the next century, while Sargon ii. in 717 (ib. ii. 43; 
Is 10®) destroyed the kingdom of Carchemish, the 
last of the Hittite kingdoms of which we have definite 
record. The re.searches of recent years, especially 
those of .Tervsen and Brt'a.sted, make it probable that 
the Clllcians were a Hittite fwople, and that Syennesis, 
king of Cilicia, mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis as a 
vassal king of Persia about n.r. 400, was a Hittite. 
Po.ssibly the people of Lycaonia, whose language Paul 
and Barnabas did not understand (Ac 14"), spoke a 
dialect of Hittite. 

The Hlttlte.si accordingly played an important part 
in hl8tor.y from b.c. 1500 to n.c. 700, and lingered on in 
many quarters much longer. It is probable that a 
Hittite kingdom in Sardis prwjeded the Lydian kingdom 
there (cf. Herod. 1. 7). The Lydian Cybele and Artemis 
of Ephesus were probably originally Hittite divinities. 


Jensen, who has made a little progress In deciphering 
the Hittite inscriptions, believes them to be an Aryan 
people, the ancestors of the Armenians (cf- his Hittiter 
und Armenier), but this is very doubtful. 

Politically the Hittites were not, so far as we know, 
united. They seem to have formed small city-kingdoms. 

The religion of the Hittites seems to have hod some 
features in common with Semitic religion (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, pp. 311-316). Gborob A. Barton. 

MIVITSS. — One of the tribes of Palestine which the 
Israelites displaced (Ex 38- i7 [j]). Our oldest source 
(J) says that they were the people who, fearing to meet 
the Israelites in battle, by a ruse made a covenant with 
them (Jos 9^). A Deuteronomic editor states that 
their villages were Gibeon, Chephlra, Kiriath-jearim, 
and Beeroth (Jos 9”). Gibeon was six miles N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and Beeroth ten miles N. of it. Probably, 
therefore, they inhabited a region north of Jerusalem. 
Gn 342 (P) makes the Shechemites Hivites, but this is 
of doubtful authority. The main part of the chapter 
is silent on this point. In Jos IK and Jg 3* they 
seem to be located near Hermon in the Lebanon, but 
‘Hivite’ is probably here a corruption of ‘Hittite’ (cf. 
Moore, Judges, p. 79). Deuteronomic editors introduce 
Hivites often in their list of Canaanitish peo[>les, usually 
placing them before Jebusites. Perhaps this indicatefe^ 
that they lived near Jerusalem. 2 S 24^, though vague, 
is not inconsistent with this. Some have supposed 
HivUe to mean ‘villager, but the etymology is most 
uncertain. Really nothing Is known of their racial 
affinities. George A. Barton. 

HIZKI. — A Benjamite (1 Ch 8'’). 

HIZKIAH (AV Haaekiah). — A son of Neariah, a 
descendant of David (1 Ch 3**). 

HOBAB.—Tn E (Ex 3» 4'« 18' » ) the father-in-law 
of Moses is uniformly named Jethro. But Nu 10** (J) 
sixeaks of ‘ Hobab the son of Reuel the Midianlte Moses’ 
latlier-in-law ’ (hdthSn). It is uncertain how this should 
be punctuated, and whether Hobab or Reuel was Moses’ 
falher-in-law'. The former view is found in Jg 4" (cf. !'•), 
the latter in Ex 2'*. The RV in Jg !'• 4" attempts 
to harmonize the two by rendering hbthin ‘brother-in- 
law.’ But this harmonization is doubtful, for (1) though 
it is true that in Aram, and Arab, the cognate word can 
be used rather loost'ly to describe a wife’s relations, 
there is no evidence that it is ever so used in Heb.; and 
it would be strange to find the father and the brother of 
the same man’s wife described by the same term; 
(2) Ex 2'® appi‘ars to imply that the priest of Mldian 
had no sons. It is probable that the name Reuel was 
added in v.>* by one who misunderstood Nu 10**. The 
suggestion that 'Hobab the son of’ has accidentally 
dropped out before Reuel is very improbable. Thus 
Jethro (E> and Hobab (J) are the names of Mases’ 
father-in-law', and Reuel is Hobab's father. A Moham- 
medan tradition identifies Sho* aib (perhaps a corruption 
of Hobab), a prophet sent to the Midianites, with Moses’ 
father-in-law. On his nationality, and the events 
connected with him, see Kenites, Midian, Jethro. 

A. H. M Neile. 

HOBAH. — The place to which, acc. to Gn 14'*, 
Abraham pursued the defeated army of Chedorlaomer. 
It is described as ‘on the left hand (i.e. ‘to the north’! 
of Damascus.’ It is identified, with considerable prob- 
ability, with the modern Holm, 20 hours N. of 
Damascus. 

HOBAIAH. — See Habaiah. 

UOD (‘majesty’). — An Asherite (1 Ch 7*^). 

HODAVlAH.~l. A Manassite clan (1 Ch 5**). 2. 
The name of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 9^). 3. A 
I^vitical family name (Ezr 2«®); called in Neh 7*» 
Hodetrah. 4, A descendant of David (1 Ch 3*<), 

HODESH (•new moon*). — One of the wives o# 
‘ Shaharaim, a Benjamite O Ch 8®). 
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BODEVAH. — See Hodaviah* No. 3. 

HODIAH.— 1. A man of Judah (1 Ch 4i»). AV 
vm)ngly takes it as a woman’s name. 2. A Levite 
(Neh 8^ 9* 10»o). 3. Another Levite (Neh 10»*). 4. 
One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10‘*). 

HOGLAH (‘partridge’). — Daughter of Zelophehad, 
Nu 26» 271 3611, Jos 17» (P). 

HOHAM, king of Hebron, formed an alliance with 
other four kings against Gibeon, but was defeated by 
Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah (Jos 10^ ). 

HOLINESS.— I. IN OT.— 

The Heb. words connected with the Semitic root qdah 
(those connected with the root chrm may be left out of the 
inquiry: cf. art. Ban), namely, qbdesh ‘holiness,’ qadbsh 
*ho\y J qiddash, etc. ‘sanctify,^ the derived noun rmqddsh 
‘sanctuary,’ qddesh qedeshah ‘whore,’ ‘harlot’ — occur in 
about 830 passages in OT, about 350 of which are in the 
Pentateuch. The Aram, qaddish ‘holy’ is met with 13 
times in the Book of Daniel, ^ddcs^and qedeshah have almost 
exclusively heathen associations, qadaish is used in a few 
passages of the gods, but otherwise the Biblical words from 
this root refer exclusively to Jehovah, and persons or things 
connected with Him. The primary meaning seernsat present 
indiscoverable, some making it to be that of ‘separa- 
tion’ or ‘cutting off,’ others connecting with chadash 
‘new,’ and the Assyr. quMushu ‘pure,’ ‘bright’; but 
neither brings conclusive evidence. In actual use the word 
is always a religious term, being, when applied to deity, 
almost equivalent to ‘ divine,’ and meaning, when used oi 
personso r things , ‘ set apart f rom common use f o r divine use . ’ 

1. Holiness of God. — For all the Ancient East, Phm- 
nicians and Babylonians as well as Hebrews, a god was 
a holy being, and anything specially appropriated to 
one, for example an ear-ring or nose-ring regarded 
as an amulet, was also holy. The conception of holi- 
ness was consequently determined by the current con- 
ception of God. If the latter for any people at any 
time wa.s low, the former was low also, and vice versa. 
In the heathen w’orld of the Ancient EavSt the Divine 
holiness had no necessary connexion with character. 
The ethical element was largely or altogether absent. 
So a holy man, a man specially intimate with a god, 
need not be a moral man, as in Palestine at the present 
day, where holy men are anything but saints in the 
Western sense of the terra (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, p. 149 f.). In ancient Israel the holi- 
ness of Jehovah may in the first instance have been 
ceremonial rather than ethical, but this cannot be 
proved. In the so-called Law of Holiness (H, contained 
chiefly in Lv 17-26) — a document which, though com- 
piled about the time of Ezekiel, probably contains 
rery ancient elements — the ceremonial and the ethical 
are inextricably blended. The holiness wliich Jehovah 
requires, and which is evidently to be thought of as 
to some extent of the same nature as His own: *Ye 
ihall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy’ (Lv 19*), 
includes not only honesty (19”- »), truthfulness (v.>'), 
respect for parents (v.«, 20®), fair dealing with servants 
(19^*), kindness to strangers (v.«), the weak and help- 
less (vv.‘<- *®), and the poor (v.*^ ), social purity 
( 2 onff and love of neighbours (19^"), but also 
abstinence from blood as an article of food (17‘*- 
19*), from mixtures of animals, seeds, and stuffs 
(19‘»), and from the fruit of newly planted trees 
for the first four years (v.w# ); and, for priests, 
compliance with si)eclal rules about mourning and 
marriage (2P*“). In other words, this holiness w'as 
partly ceremonial, partly moral, without any apparent 
distinction between the two, and this double aspect of 
holiness is characteristic of P (In wliich H was incor- 
porated) as a whole, stress being naturally laid by the 
priestly compiler or compilers on externals. In the 
prophets, on the other hand, the ethical element greatly 
preponderates 'The vision of the Holy Jehovah in Isaiah, 
which wrung from the seer the cry ‘ Woe is me, for I am 
% man of unclean lips’ (Is 6^), leaves the ceremonial 


aspect almost completely out of sight. The holiness ol 
Jehovah there is His absolute separation from moral 
evil. His perfect moral purity. But there is another 
element clearly brought out in this vision — the majeslf 
of the Divine holiness: ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lorj 
of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory’ (v.») 
This aspect also comes out very distinctly in the great 
psalm of the Divine holiness, perhaps from the early 
Greek period, where the holy Jehovah is declared to 
have ‘ a great and terrible name ’ (Ps 99*) and to be ' high 
above all peoples’ (v.*), and in one of the later portioiu 
of the Book of Isaiah, where He is described as ‘the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy’ (Is 57^*). The holiness of God in Ol 
is characterized by stainless purity and awful majesty. 

2. Holy persons and things. — In ancient Israel all 
connected with God was holy, either permanently or 
during the time of connexion. He dwelt in a holy 
heaven (Ps 20*), sat on a holy throne (Ps 47*), and was 
surrounded by holy attendants (Ps 89’). His Spirit 
was holy (Ps 51”, Is 63i®^ ), His name was holy (Lv 20* 
etc.), His arm was holy (Ps 98‘), and His way was holy 
(Is 35*). His chosen people Israel was holy (Lv 19*, 
Dt 7* etc.), their land was holy (Zee 2”), the Temple was 
holy (Ps IP etc.), and the city of the Temple (Is 62‘, 
Neh 11‘). Every part of the Temple (or Tabernacle) was 
holy, and all its utensils and appurtenances (1 K 8<); 
the altars of incen.se and burnt-offering (Ex 30*’^ ), 
the flesh of a sacrifice (Hag 2”), the incense, (Ex 30**). 
the table (Ex 30*’), the shew-bread (1 S 21*), the candle- 
stick (Ex 30*’), the ark (v.*«, 2 Ch 35*), and the anointing 
oil (Ex 30**). Those attached more closely to the service 
of Jehovah — priests (Lv 21*, H), Levites (Nu 8”^ ), and 
perhaps to some extent prophets (2 K 4*), — were holy 
(with ceremomal holiness) in a higher degree then others. 
The combination of merely external and ethical holiness 
as the requirement of Jehovah la.sted until the advent 
of Christianity, the proportion of the elements varying 
with the varying conception of God. 

H. IN NT.— 

The word ‘holiness* in EV .stands for hosiotis (Lk I**, 
Eph 4^),haffiotes (2 Co P* RV, AV haviM another reading; 
He 12*®), haffiosyne (Ro P, 2 Co 7>, 1 Tn 3‘*), hagiasmos 
(in AV, Ro 61® «,*1 Th 4’, 1 Ti 2“. He 12”, but in the other 
5 passages in which the word occurs wo find ‘sanctifica- 
tion ’; RV has ‘sanctification ’ throughout), and lor part of 
hieroprepes (Tit 2*), ‘as becomoth holiness,’ RV ‘reverent 
in demeanour.' The idea of holiness, however, is conveyed 
mainly bv the adjective haqios* holy ’ (about 230 times) and 
the verb hagiazO (27 times, in 24of which it is rendered in EV 
‘sanctify’), also by hosioa (Ac 2*’ 13**^ , 1 Ti 2*, Tit 1*, 
He 7**, Rev 15^ 16*, not in the textof A V) and hierosll Co 9'*, 
2 Ti 3”; RV has in Iwth passages ‘sacred’). Of these 
words by far the most important is the group w^ich has 
hagios for its centre, and which is the real equivalent of 
96de«ft,,q'dd6«/i,etc.,/itero«referringrathertoextemalholiness 
and hosioa to reverence, piety, hagios, which is freely used 
in LXX, but is very rare m classical Greek and not frequent 
incommonGreok,neveroccurnng(oiit8ideof Christian texts) 
in the seven volumes of papyri issued by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, is scarcely ever used in NT in the ceremonial 
sense (cf. 1 Clo 7”, 2 P 1^*) except in quotations frrmi OT oi 
references to Jewish ritual (He 9* *- * 10|* etc.), and in 

current Jewish expressions, e.g. ‘the holy city,’ Mt 4‘ etc. 
Otherwise it is purely ethical and spiritual. 

Three uses demand siiecial notice. 1. The term * holy 
is seldom applied directly to God (Lk P», Jn 17”. 
1 P 1“^-, Rev 4*), but it is very often used of th« 
Spirit of God (‘the Holy Spirit’ 94 times, 56 of whick 
are in the writings of Luke: cf. art. Holy Spirit), 
2. The epithet is used in 10 passages of Christ (‘ the Holy 
One of God,’ Mk 1«, Lk 4«, Jn 6*»; also Lk 1», Ac S** 
4*’ *0, He 7», 1 Jn 2«>, Rev 3’). 3. It is very often used 
of Christians. They are called * saints' or ‘holy ones’ 
ihagim) 60 times, 39 in the Pauline Epistles. The 
expression is no doubt of OT origin, and means ‘con- 
secrated to God,’ with the thought that this consecration 
involves effort after moral purity (cf. Lightfoot on 
Ph P). In this use the ethical element is always in 
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the foreground. So we find hagios associated with 
amOmoti ‘without blemish,’ RV Eph Col 1“; and 

with dikaios ‘righteous,’ RV Mk 6^®, Ac 3‘*. The 
three words hagiotls, hagidsynl, and hagiatunos desig- 
nate respectively the quality of holiness, the state of 
holiness, and the process or result. For the sphere 
and source of holiness, cf. Sanctification. 

W. Taylof. Smith. 

HOLM TREE.— See C* PRESS. 

HOLOFERNES. — According to the Book of Judith, 
Holofernes was the general entrusted by Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘king of Nineveh,’ with the task of wreaking vengeance 
on ‘all the earth’ (2‘ *). Before his vast army nation 
after nation submitted and acknowledged Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a god. The Jews alone would not yield; and 
Holof€‘rne8 accordingly blockaded their city of Bethulia. 
For the subsequent story and the death of Holofernes 
at the hands of Judith, see art. Judith. 

Holoferne.s has been variously identified with Ashur- 
banipal, Cambyses, Orophernes of Cappadocia (a friend 
of Demetrius Soter, the enemy of the Jews), Nicanor (the 
Syrian general conquered by Judas Maccabseu8),Scaurus 
(Pornpey’s lieutenant in Syria), and Severus (Hadrian’s 
general). W. M. Nesbit. 

HOLON. — 1. A city of Judah in the Hebron hills, 
given to the Levites (Jos 15“ 21*6). in the paralhd 
passage 1 Ch 6** it is called Hilen. The ruin Beit Avia, 
in the lower hills west of Hebron, would be a suitable 
site. 2. A city of Moab near Heshbon (Jer 48"). Us 
site has not been recovered. 

HOLY OF HOLIES, HOLY PLACE.— See Taber- 
nacle, and Temple. 

HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. — A title of God used with 
especial frequency by Isaiah to express His tran- 
scendence and majesty. The idea of God’s holiness is, 
of course, much older than Isaiah, but to him, as to 
no one lM‘fore. it was the central and most essential 
attribute of God. far more so than His power or majesty. 
We can trace this idea from the very moment of his 
call in the Temple. As he felt himself on that day 
standing in God’s presence, his first thought was of his 
own uncleanness, and this wrung from him a cry of 
anguish (Is 6*; cf. St. Peter’s cry in Lk 5«). When 
this passed away, he heard the angelic choir chanting 
the refrain, ‘Holy, holy, holy is tlie Lord of hosts.’ 
From henceforth he thought of God most often as a 
pure, unique, spiritual Being removed from all the 
imperfections of earth — an idea found also in some 
of the P.salms (c.g. 71® 78“ 89‘»). It was in a 
special sense against the Assyrian invaders that God 
vindicated Hi.s claim to this title (2 K 19®), by showing 
that the might of man was powerless against His 
own people when protected by Him. In this sense 
the holiness and the omnipotence of God are nearly 
allied, though never synonymous. 

H, C. O. ]Lanche»ter. 

HOLY SEPULCHRE. — See Jerusalem, § 7. 

HOLY SPIRIT. — The Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit arises out of the experience of the Church, as it 
Interprets, and is itself interpreted by, the promise of 
the Comforter given by Jesus to His disciples (Jn 14-16). 
This appeal to experience follows the method adopted 
by St. Peter in his Pentecostal sermon (Ac 2"). The 
teaching may briefly lie stated as follows; The Holy 
Spirit is God; a Person within the Godhead; th5 Third 
Person, the knowledge of whom depends on the revela- 
tion of the Father and the Son, from both of whom He 
proceeds. He was in the world, and spoke by the 
prophets before the Word Ixicame flesh, and was Him- 
self the agent in that creative act. Through Him the 
atonement was consummated. He Is the life-giving 
presence within the universal Church, the Divine agent 
in its sacramental and authoritative acts; communi- 
cating Himself as a presence and power to the in- 


dividual Christian; mediating to him forgiveness and new 
birth; nourishing, increasing, and purifying his whole 
personality; knitting him into the fellowship of saints; 
and finally, through the resurrection of the body, bringing 
him to the fulness of eternal life. The purpose of this 
article is to justify this teacning from Scripture. 

1 . The promise of Christ.— 1 1 is unnecessary to discuss 

the historical character of the Last Discourses as presented 
in John, because the fact of the promise of the Spirit 
is sufficiently attested by St. Luke (Lk 24<», Ac D » 
2“), and its significance corroborated by the whole 
tenor of the NT. The specific promise of the Paraclete 
(Jn 14»« » i 5 » 167-u) must be read in view of the 

wider promise of the Abiding Presence, which is its 
background (14*- »• The Art truth to be 

grasped by the Christian disciple is that to see Jesus 
is to see the Father (14*, cf. 12*®), because the Son abides 
in the Father (v.‘®*- 17®- **). Next he must realize 
the true meaning of the comfort and peace he has found 
in Christ as the way through which he attains his own 
true end, which is to come to the Father and abide in 
Him (14*-* 17®; cf. He 7» 10**- ®>). So the promise 
takes, first, the form of a disclosure. If Jesus is not 
only to embody God but to be the channel through 
which the faithful have communion with Him, He must 
Himself depart to prepare abiding-places in the Father’s 
house (14*), that He may lift men to the sphere of His 
own eternal life, and that where He is they too may 
be (v.*, cf. 12“). It is necessary, therefore, not only 
that the disciple should behold Jesus (16*«- as 

the Apostles did with their eyes (1 Jn 1*, Jn 19**) and 
as later believers do through the Apostolic word (17”, 
Lk 1*), but that he should abide in Him (Jn 15*). Thus 
the purpose of the Incarnation is fulfilled in the linking 
up of the chain — the Father in the Son; the Son in the 
Father; the bf^liever in the Son; mankind in God. 

The method by which Jesus is to consummate this 
reconciling work is declared in the promise of the Para- 
clete. (For the question whether the word ParakUtos 
is to be translated ‘Comforter,’ or ‘Advocate,’ see art. 
Advocate.) Having promised another ‘Comforter,* 
the Lord proceeds to identify Him with the Spirit 
(Jn 14*’), which enables Him to give to the Person, of 
whom He 8ix?aks, the name of ‘the Holy Spirit* (v.**, 
the Greek having the definite article before both ‘ Spirit * 
and ‘Holy’). Only once in His previous teaching is 
He reported to have employed this title (Mk 3*» 11). 
Mk 12* and 13** apjiear to supply other instances, 
but comparison should be made with the parallel passages 
in either case (Mt 22*», Mt 10”, Lk 21**). And there is 
something abnormal in the warning concerning the 
unpardonable sin, btdng one of the hard sayings fully 
interpreted only in the light of subsequent events) cf, 
Mk 8*. Jn 6«). But ‘Spirit* and ‘Holy Spirit’ occur 
as used by Christ in the Synoptics (Mt 12”, Lk ll‘>; 
Gr. no definite article) and in John (3*). Too much 
cannot be made of this argument, as we are at best 
dealing with a Greek tr. of the words actually used by 
our Lord. But It remains true that in these cases a new 
and unexpected development is given to old ideas, as 
when Nicodemus fails to understand the spiritual birth 
(Jn 3*®), or disciples are scandalized by the spiritual 
food (6*®), yet both the terms used and the thoughts 
represen ttHl are familiar, and postulate a previous 
history of doctrine, the results of which ‘a master in 
Israel ’ ought at least to have apprehended. The passage 
read by Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth (Lk 4**- **, 
Is 61*- *) forms a link between the Gospel and the OT 
in reject to the Spirit. 

2. The Spirit in OT. — (1) Omeral, The'OT never uses 
the phrase ‘the Holy Spirit.* In two passages the 
epithet ‘holy’ is applied to the Spirit, but in each it 
is still further qualified by a possessive pronoun (Ps 51** 
‘thy,* Is 63*® ‘Ids’). But the conception of the ‘Spirit 
of God * is characteristic, being closely related to the 
Word (Schultz, OT Theol, U. 184). The dlstlntUoa 
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between them Is that between the breath and the voice, 
the latter oeing the articulate expression of thought, 
the former the force by which the word is made living. 
The Spirit is the life of God, and, as such, is life-giving. 
The account of creation in Genesis puts us in possession 
of the root idea (1* »). ‘It was no blind force inherent 
in nature which produced this beautiful world, but 
a divine Thinker’ (Cheyne, OP, p. 322). The Spirit is 
the life of God communicated by a ‘word’ (cf. Ps 33« 
5111 io 4 »o 1397). This creative principle, which ani- 
mates the universe, finds a special sphere of activity 
In man (Gn 2^ Job 27* 33<), who by its operation be- 
comes not only a living soul, but a rational being created 
in the image of God and reproducing the Divine life 
(Gn 1”). Thus the Spirit is the source of the higher 
qualities which manhood develops — administrative 
capacity in Joseph (Gn 41*«), military genius in Joshua 
(Nu 27^*), judicial powers in the seventy elders (Nu 1 1‘^), 
the craftsman’s art in Bezalel and Oholiab (Ex 31* *). 
So far there is nothing directly moral in its influence. 
But above all it is the Spirit that reproduces in man 
the moral character of God (Ps 143i®, Is 30*. 
Neh 9*®), though this aspect is by no means so clearly 
presented as might have been expected. Wickednes.s 
grieves His Spirit (Is 63*®), which strives with the re- 
bellious (Gn 6*, Neh 9*®). This comprehensive dealing, 
affecting alike intellect, affections, and will, arises out 
of the central conception, stated in the Book of Wisdom, 
that God made man * an image of his own proper being ’ 
( 2 «). 

(2) The Chosen Race. The epithet ‘holy* as applied 
in the OT to the Spirit, though it may include positive 
righteousness and purity, arises in the first instance out 
of the negative meaning primarily attaching to holiness 
In Scripture; namely, separation to Him whose being 
is not compassed by human infirmity and mortal limita- 
tions. The Spirit, therefore, in Its more general bearing, 
is the indwelling influence which consecrates all things 
to the fulfilment of the universal purpose. But Israel 
believed that God had a particular purpose, which 
would be accomplished through His presence in the 
Chosen Nation. A special consecration rested upon 
Jacob, in view of which the Gentiles might be regarded 
as aliens, sinners, who were outside the purpose (Gal 2**, 
Eph 2‘* 4**). Thus the presence of God’s good or holy 
Bpirit is the peculiar endowment of the Hebrew people 
(Neh 9*®, Is 63“ ), which becomes the organ of the Divine 
self-manifestation, the prophetic nation (Ps 106“, cf. 
Is 44* etc.). The term ‘ prophet ’ is also applied to those 
who were representative leaders — to Abraham (Gn 200. 
Moses (Dt 18“), Miriam (Ex 15*®), Deborah (Jg 40, and 
Samuel. The Spirit ‘came upon’ David not only as 
the psalmist (2 8 23*) but as the ideal king (1 S 16'»). 
The Instruments of God’s ‘preferential action’ — 
Israel, and those who guided its destiny — became the 
channel of revelation, the ‘mouth’ (Ex 4*®) through 
which the message was delivered. More directly still, 
God ‘spake by the mouth of his holy prophets’ (Lk 1’®; 
If. Is 61“, Jer 1®), who hear the word at His mouth 
(Ezk 3*0 1 8 3“), 

(3) Prophecy. This brings us to the yet more definite 
sphere of the Spirit’s action in the OT. ‘It appears 
to the earlier ages mainly as the spirit of prophecy' 
(Schultz). Among the later Jews also the Holy Spirit 
was equivalent to the spirit of prophecy (Cheyne). 
From Samuel onwards prophecy takes Its place along- 
side the monarchy as an organized function of the 
national life. From the visions of seers (1 8 9*, 2 S 24“. 
2 Ch 9**) and the ecstatic utterance of the earlier netn’im 
(1 S 10*'*® 19**- **, 2 K 3“; cf. Nu 11») to the finished 
Uteratureof Isaiah and Jeremiah, revelation is essentially 
a direct and living communication of the Spirit to the 
individual prophet (Dt 34‘®, Am 3®, Mic 3*). Though 
the Bpirit is still an influence rather than a personality, 
yet as we rise to the higher plane of prophecy, where 
the essential thought is that of God working, speaking. 


manifesting Himself personally, we approach the NT 
revelation. 'The Lord God hath sent me, and his 
spirit’ (Is 48»«, cf. Mt 10*®). 

(4) The Spirit and Messiah. The point of contact 
between the OT and NT is the expectation of a special 
outpouring of the Spirit in connexion with the establish- 
ment of Messiah's Kingdom (Ezk 39**, J1 2**- *®, Zee 12'®; 
cf. Is 35, Jer 31*-®). This was to distribute itself over 
the whole nation, which was no longer to be by repre- 
sentation from among its members the prophetic 
medium of Jehovah’s messages, but universally the 
organ of the Spirit. The diffusion of the gift to ‘ah 
flesh’ corresponds with that extension of the Kingdom 
to include all nations in the people of God which is 
characteristic of later Hebrew prophecy (Is 56* etc., 
Ps 87, Lk 2**). But it is on Messiah Himself that the 
Spirit is to rest in its fulne.ss (Is 11'-®). Its presence 
is His anointing (Is 61'). This is the connexion in 
which the relation of the Spirit to the manifestation of 
righteousness is most clearly shown (Is 11*. Ps 45<-*). 
So when Jesus of Nazareth begins His work as the 
Anointed One of Hebrew expectation, there lights 
upon Him what to the outward eye appears as a dove 
(Mk I*® 11), emblem of that brooding presence (cf. Gn 1*) 
which was to find its home in the Messiah (Jn 1** 
‘abiding’): in the power of which He was to ‘fulfil 
all righteousness’ (Mt 3“^); to be driven into the wilder- 
ness for His fight with temptation (4*); to return to 
His ministry in Galilee (Lk 4“); to work as by the 
finger of God (Lk 11*®, cf. || ); and to accomplish 
His destiny in making the Atonement (He 9“). 



reason. righteousness. revelation 
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3. Theology of the Holy Spirit. — These two elements, 
namely, the promise, of a Paraclete to the disciples, 
bascid on their experience of Himself, and the Identifica- 
tion of tliat Paraclete with the Spirit of God, based on 
the older revelation, cx>mbine to produce that language 
in which Jesus expressed the Divine Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and upon which the Christian thtiologyof 
the subject is founded. When first the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned, Jesus says ‘whom tin* Father w'lll send In 
my name’ (Jri 14*«). At the next stage of the revela- 
tion of the Comforter, It is ‘ whom I will send unto you 
from the Father’ (15*«). Then it is the Spirit Himself 
coming (16* “), guiding (v.»»), declaring truth (v.'*), 
and glorifying the Son (v,'<). 

(1) He is from the Father. The revelation of Jesus 
Chrl.st is primarily a showing of the Father (14*- •). 
The principle of Jehovah’s life thus becomes in the NT 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father (15**). 
This relation is consistently pres<‘rved even when the 
Spirit is represented as Chri.st’s own gift (16“). Just as 
the Son i.s spoken of as God only In relation to the Father, 
and a.s subordinate to, In the senwj of deriving His being 
from, Him, so there is no indei)endent existence or even 
revelation of the Spirit. The technical term ‘proceed- 
ing,’ tiH adopted In the creeds, Is taken from 15**, which, 
while it refers Immediately to the coming of the Spirit 
into the world, is seen, when the proportions of Scripture 
are considered, to follow a natural order inherent In 
the Divine Being (cf. Rev 22'). Already in His teaclv 
ing the Lord had spoken of the ' Spirit of your Father 
(Mt 10*®). And the special relation of the Bpirit to 
the Father is prominent in St. Paul. By the Spirit 
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God raised up Jesus and will quicken men’s mortal 
bodies (Ro 8‘^). In the Spirit the disciple is justified 
(1 Co and enabled to realize his redeemed sonship 
and address God as Father (Ro Eph 2‘8). His 
relation to God (I'.e. the Father) is further ass(*rted in 
many places {e.g, 1 Co 2 Co 1« 5®, Eph 4*®). 

(2) This is, however, not Inconsistent with, but 

rather results in, a dependence upon the Son (Jn 15“ 16“, 
cf. 16“) which enables the Spirit to become the organ, 
whereby is applied to mankind the redemptive efficacy of 
the Incarnate Life (14*7- «• »• » 16“ “). Jesus 

speaks of the Spirit as His own gift (15“). As Christ came 
in the Father’s name, so will the Spirit come in Christ’s 
name (14“, cf. 5“). His office is to be the witness and 
Interpreter of Christ (15* 16“). The testimony of 
the disciples is to reflect this witness (IS^’). The 
dependence of the Spirit on the Son, both in His eternal 
being and in His incarnate life, is fully borne out by the 
language of the NT generally. He is the Spirit of God’s 
Son (Gal 4«), of the I.rord [Jesus] (2 Co 3“), of Jesus 
(Ac 16? RV), of Jesus Christ (Ph 1“), of Christ (Ro 8®, 
1 P 1"). It is to disciples only that the promi.se is 
made (Jn 14“ 17® ®® *>), and the experience of Pente- 
co.st corre.sponds with it (Ac 2'-^), the extension of the 
gift being offered to those only who by baptism are 
joined to the community (Ac 

(3) The operations of the Spirit thus bestowed are all 

personal in character. He teaches (Jn 14“), witnesses 
(15*), gJiides and foretells (16“), and glorifies the Son 
(v.“). So in the Acts He forbids (16’), appoints (13*), 
decides (15*®). To Him tlie lie of Ananias is told (5*). 
And the testimony of the Ejiistles coincides (1 Co 2'® 
3“ 6‘®, Ro 8 imssirn, etc,). The fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit is parallel with the grace of Christ and the love 
of God in 2 Co 13“. To the world His presence is not 
power, but condemnation. He is to convict the world 
(Jn 16") by carrying on in the life and w'ork of the Church 
the testimony of Jesus (Jn 15“ 1 Co 12*, 1 Jn 5’, 

Rev 19‘®), in whom the prince of this w'orld is judged 
(Jn 12®* 14"®). The witness, the power, and the victory 
of Chri.st are transferred to the society of His disciples 
through the Sjdrit. 

4. Work of the Spirit in the Church. — (i) While 
anticipated by His work in the world (Ps 139’, Wis 1’) 
and foreshadowed by His .special relations with Israel, 
the pre.sence of the .Spirit is yet so far a new cj;>cricnrc 
for Christians that St. John, speaking of the age before 
Pent6‘co.st. can .say that ‘the Spirit was not yet (givenC 
(Jn 7*® RV). As from the point of view of the Cho.sen 
Race, those without were ‘sinners of the Gentiles’ 
(Gal 2“), ‘without God in the world’ (Eph 2“), so 
the world outside Christ is a stranger to the Spirit. This 
i.s made clear by the fact.s of Pentecost. The exi)erience 
of the descent, attested, to those who were the subjects 
of Di\ine favour, by the wind and fiery tongue.s 
(Ac 2*), was granted only to the Apostles and their 
companions in the upiHjr chamber (2‘, cf. 1“- “), The 
phenomena which followctd (2«) were interpnHed by 
those outside, wdio had heard without understanding 
the rushing sound, cither a.s a my.sterious gift of power 
(v.“) or as the effect of wine (v.“). 

Whether the tongues were foreiCT langua^, as the 
narrative of Acts taken by itself would suggest (v.®), must, 
in the light of 1 Co 14‘-‘^ where the gift is-eome form oi 
eos speech needing thecorrelativegiftof interpretation, 
bo regarded as at IcwiSt doubtful: see also Ac 19“ 1 1“, But 
that It enabled those w'ho were not Palestinian Jews (w.®-**) 
to realize ‘the mighty works of God’ (v.“) is certain. 
The importance attached to it in the Apostolic Church was 
due, perhaos, to the oeculiar novelty of the sign as under- 
stood to have been foretold by Christ Himself (Mk 16“), 
more certainly to the fact that it was a manifestation 
characteristic of the Christian community. See, further, 
ToNauBa, Gift or. 

Though, by the time that St. Paul wrote to the Co- 
rinthians, prophecy was already attaining higher Im- 
Dortanoe as a more useiul and therefore m^ter gift 


(1 Co 12** « 140, the memory of the impression created 
at Pentecost, as of the arrival in the world of a new and 
unparalleled power, united to the spiritual exaltation 
felt by the possessor of the gift, was still living In the 
Church. Nor can the Pentecostal preaching of St. 
Peter, with Its offer of the Holy Spirit to those that 
repented and were baptized (Ac 2>*), be regarded other- 
wise than as evidence, alike in the Apostles and in 
those who were ‘added to them’ (v.“), that they were 
dealing with a new experience. That this was a transfer 
of the Spirit which dwelt in Christ from His baptism 
(Mk 1‘®1|), carrying with it the fulness of the Incarnate 
Life (Jn 1“, Eph 3“*‘® 4“), was attested by the miracles 
wrought in His name (Ac 3® ’ 4®® etc.), the works which 
He had done and which His disciples were also to do 
(Jn 14“), bearing witness to a unity of power. 

(2) J'he Incarnation. That the presence of the Holy 

Spirit was not only a new experience for themselve^s, 
but also, as dwelling in the Incarnate Son, a new factor 
in the world’s history, was recognized by the primitive 
Christians in proportion as they apprehended the 
Apostolic conception of the Person of Christ. One of 
the earliest facts in Christian history that demands 
explanation is the separation from the Apostolic body 
of the Jewish party in the Church, which, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, hardened into the Ebionite sects. The 
difference lies in the perception by the former of that 
new element in the humanity of Jesus which is prominent 
in the Chrlstology of the Pauline Epistles (Ro 1® 6“**‘, 
1 Co 15»« 2 Co 8®, Gal 4". Ph 2®-“, Col 2»). 

It is all but certain that this language depends upon the 
acceptance of the Virgin Birth, which the sects above men- 
tioned, because they had no use for it, tended to deny. The 
Apostles were enabled through a knowledge of this mystery 
to recognize Jesus as the second Adam, the cmickening 
spirit , the l)eginning of the new creation of God (Rev 3“.cf. 
21®- ®). If the narrative of the Annunciation in Luke (1“) 
be compared with the Prologue of John (P*“) and with the 
accountof Great ion in Gn 1 , thefull import of this statement 
becomes apparent. The Spirit overshadows Mary as He 
brooded upon the face of the waters. The manifestation 
of the Messiah was, therefore, no mere outpouring of the 
spirit of propheev even in measure hitherto unequalled, but 
(iod visiting and redeeming His people through the incar- 
nation of His image (He 1‘*®, Col 1“). 

St. Paul’s protest, therefore, against Judaic Christi- 
anity, wliich, in spite of temporary misgivings on the 
part of St. Peter and St. James (Gal 2“- “), received 
the assent of the Apostolic witnesses, resulted from 
a true interpretation of his experience of that Holy 
Spirit into which he had been baptized (Ac 9“- **). 
The Gentiles, apart from circumcision (Gal 5*. cf. Ac 15). 
were capable of the Holy Spirit as well as the Jews, by the 
enlargement of human nature through union with God 
in Christ, and by that alone (Gal 4® ® 6“, 2 Co *•; 
cf. Ro. 8*®, 1 Co 1.')“). Thus, though the Apostolic 
preaching was the witness to Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion, beginning from the baptism of John (Ac 1»^- **), 
the Apostolic rt'cord is necessarily carried back to the 
narratives of the Infancy. The ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. though fulfilled in the power of the baptismal 
Spirit (Lk 4“), depended for its range on the capacity 
of the vessel already fashioned by the same Spirit (1*) 
for His habitation — God was in Christ (2 Co 6“). 

(3) Union with Christ. What, therefore, the Apostolic 
community claimed to possess was not merely the 
aptitude for inspiration, as when the Spirit spoke in 
old times by the mouth of the prophets, but union 
with the life and personality of their Master (Jn 17**), 
through the fellowship of a Spirit (2 Co 13“, Ph 2‘) 
which was His (Ph 1‘®). The Acts is the record of 
the Spirit’s expanding activity in the organic and 
grooving life of the Christian Church. The ‘Hungs 
concerning the kingdom’ (1*), of which Christ spoke 
before His Ascension, are summed up in the witness to 
be given ‘unto the uttermost part of the earth’ (v.*) 
and in the promise of power (v.®). The events subse- 
auently recordt>d are a series of discoveries as to the 
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potentialities of this new life. The Epistles set before 
us, not systematically, but as occasion serves, the 
principles of the Spirit’s action in this progressive 
experience, corporate and individual. 

(4) Spiritual gifts. The NT teaching with regard to 
spiritual gifts (wh. see) springs out of the conception of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christ (Eph 1 » 
2 n-ao 41 #^ 1 Co 12^2). The Holy Spirit is the living 
principle distributed throughout the body (1 Co 12«. 
Eph 4*). The point of supreme importance to the 
Christian is to have the inward response of the Spirit 
to the Lordship of Christ (1 Co 123). This life is 
universally manifested in love (ch. 13), to strive after 
which is ever the ‘more excellent way’ (123»). But, 
though bestowed on all Christians alike, it is dis- 
tributed to each ‘according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ’ (Eph 4’). The principle of proportion is 
observed by Him who has ‘ tempered the body together’ 
(1 Co 12 »<). The same gifts or manifestations of the 
Spirit are not, therefore, to be expected in all believers 
or in all ages. They are given that the whole body may 
profit ( 12 ^). They are correlative to the part which 
each has to fulfil in the organic structure of the whole 
( 12 ^^-*®, Eph 4i«). The desire for them, though not 
discouraged (1 Co 123‘ 14‘), must be regulated by con- 
sideration of the needs of the Church (14^3) and the 
opportunities of service (Ro 12 »*«, cf. 1 P 5®). ‘Each 
“gifted” individual becomes himself a gift’ (Gore). 

Nowhere do we find any attempt to make a complete 
numeration of spiritual gifts. In Kph 4“, where the com- 
pletion of the structure of Christ’s body is the main thought 
(y.**), four classes of ministerial function are named. In 
Ro 12®-*, where a just estimate of the individual’.^ capacity 
for sei^ce is prominent, the list is promiscuous, exceptional 
gifts like prophecy, ministerial functions like teaching, and 
ordinary graces like liberality, being mentioned indifferently. 
Local circumstances confine the lists of 1 Co 12®**®- ” to the 
‘greater gifts’ (v.®*), those granted for more conspicuous 
service, most of which are tokens of God’s exceptional 
activity. The object of the Apostle in this catalogue is 
to show that tongues are by no means first in importance. 
‘ Faith’ in v.® is not to be confused with the primary virtue 
of 13‘®, but is interpreted by 13* (cf. Mt 17*®). 

(5) Inspiration, It is in this connexion that inspira- 
tion as applied to the Bible must be brought into relation 
with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. No theory, as 
applying to the whole Canon, is in the nature of the 
case to be expected in the NT itself. But prophecy i.s 
one of the gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 12*® *»), and it is 
clear that the prophets were recognized as a distinct 
order in the Apostolic Church (Ac 11** 13* 21 ‘»; cf. 

1 Ti !*• 4‘<), though there was nothing professional in 
this ministry (Ac 19® 21»). The type was undoubtedly 
that of the OT prophets (see above), and a distinct link 
with the ancient line is found in St. Peter’s reference to 
the words of Joel as fulfilled at Pentecost (Ac 2‘« **• **). 
Agabus prophesies by the Spirit (11*«), He adopts the 
method of signs ( 21 **) and the phrase ‘Thus saith the 
Holy Spirit’ (cf. OT ‘Thus saith the Lord’). Here, 
then, we have a gift that was conceived as perpetuating 
the mouthpiece whereby the will of God was revealed 
to the fathers (H 1 *). The inspiration of the OT 
Scriptures as understood in the Ist cent, of the Christian 
era was undoubtedly regarded as an extension of the pro- 
phetic gift. They were the oracles of God (Ac 7**, Ro 3 *. 
He 6 **), and as such ‘ the sacred writings’ (2 Ti 3*®), prof- 
itable because inbreathed by God for spiritual ends (v,*®). 
The connexion with prophecy is explicitly drawn out in 

2 p 1 * 0 . the same Epistle showing the process by 
which the writings of Apostles were already beginning 
to take similar rank (3*®- *®, cf. Eph 3®). That the 
Bible is either verbally accurate or inerrant is no more 
a legitimate deduction from this principle than is ecclesi- 
astical infallibility from that of the Abiding Presence in 
the Church. In either case the method of the Spirit’s 
activity must be judged by experience. Nor, In face of 
the express declaration of St. Paul, that ‘ the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets' (1 Co 14*>), 


may we tolerate any theory which Impairs the freedom 
of human personality. 

( 6 ) The laying on of hands in the ministration of 
the Spirit seems to have been adopted by a spontaneous 
impulse in the primitive community, and to have become 
immediately an established ordinance. The place 
accorded to the practice in He 6 *, as belonging to the 
alphabet of gospel knowledge, attests the importance 
attached to it. Like baptism, its roots are in the OT, 
where it is found as an act of dedication (Nu 8 ®- *® ** 
27 U-M; see Schultz, OT Theol. i. 391) or benediction (Gn 
48*<- *®). Christ uses it in blessing the children (Mk 10*®). 
The Apostles adopt it as the sign, joined with prayer, for 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, by which they effected 
consecration to an office or function (Ac 6 ®; cf. 1 Ti 4‘® 
5** (? see below), 2 Ti 1 ®), or conferred blessing on the 
baptized (Ac 8 *^-*® 19®- ®). The offer of money to Peter 
at Samaria ( 8 *») shows that the rite might be, and in 
this case was. followed by exceptional manifestations, 
like those which api)eared at Pentecost; and that the 
fallacy which awakened Simon’s covetousness was 
the identification of the gift with these effects. Though 
associated with the bestowal of the Spirit, the laying 
on of hands has not yet been reduced to a technical 
rite in a crystallized ecclesiastical system. Ananias 
uses it in the recovery of Saul’s sight (Ac 9‘* **); the 
Antiochene Church, not probably in ordaining Barnabas 
and Saul, but in standing them forth to a particular mission 
(Ac 13®). In Mk 16*® and Ac 28* it is a symbol of heal- 
ing (cf. Mk P* 5*® 6 ® 8 *®, Rev 1 **, also Ja 6 ‘< *‘); in 
1 Ti 5** not improbably of absolution (see Hort, Ecdesia. 
p. 214). According to 2 Ti 1 ®, it was u.sed by St. Paul 
in conveying spiritual authority to his representative 
at Ephesus; or, if the reference be the same as in 
1 Ti 4><, in the ordination of Timothy to a ministerial 
function. The symbolism is natural and expressive, 
and its employment by the Christian Church was im- 
mediately justified in experience ie.g. Ac. 19®). Its 
connexion with the bestowal of specific gifts, like 
healing, or of official authority, like that of the Seven 
(Ac 6 ®), is easily recognized. 

A more difficult question to detemraine Is its precise relation 
to baptism, where thejpurpoHcof the ministration is general. 
The Holy Spirit is offered by St. Peter to such as repent 
and are baptized (Ac 2*®, cf. 1 Co 12*®); while of tnose 
whom Philip had baptized at Samaria ( Ac 8**) it is expressly 
asserted that He had 'fallen upon none of them’ (v.*®). It 
may have been that the e:)toericnce of the Apostles, as em- 

P owered first by the risen (Jhrist (Jn 20**), and then by the 
entecostal descent (Ac 2®), led them to distinguish stages in 
the reception of theSpirit, and that the apparent discrepancy 
would be removed by a fuller knowledge of the facts. But 
this uncertainty does not invalidate the positive evidence 
which connects the ministration of the Spirit with either 
ordinance. See also Latino on of Hands. 

J. G. Simpson. 

HOlflUkM. — See Hbmam. 

HOMER. — See Weights and Measures. 
HOMICIDE. — St‘e Crimes, § 7. RErt/oE (Cities orj. 
HONEST, HONESTY.— In 2 Es 16®® ‘honest’ has 
the meaning of ‘chaste.* Elsewhere it means either 
‘ honourable’ or ‘ becoming.’ For the meaning ' honour- 
able’ compare Ru 1 ** Cov. ‘There w'as a kinsman also 
. . , whose name was Boos, which was an honest 
man’; and, fpr ’becoming,’ Is ,52* Cov. ‘Put on thine 
hone.st rayment, O Jerusalem, thou citie of the holy 
one.’ 

‘ Honesty ’ in 1 Ti 2*, its only occurrence, means ‘seem- 
liness’ (RV ‘gravity’). 

HONEY. — The appreciation of honey by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times, and its abundance in Canaan, 
are evident from the oft-recurring description of that 
country as a ‘land flowing with milk and honey* 
(Ex 3»- ** onwards). In the absence of any mention 
of bee-keeping in OT, it is almost certain that this 
proverbial expression has reference to the honey of the 
wild bee (see Bee). The latter had its nest in thf 
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clefts of rocks, hence the ‘honey out of the rock’ of 
Di 32'», in hoUow tree-trunks (1 S 14“, but the Heb. 
text is here in disorder), and even, on occasion, in the 
skeleton of an animal (Jg 14“ ). In later times, as is 
evident from the Mishna, bee-keeping was widely 
practist^d by the Jews. The hives were of straw or 
wicker-work. Before removing the combs tlie bee- 
keepers stupefied the bees with the fumes of charcoal 
and cow-dung, burnt in front of the hives. 

In Bible times honey was not only relished by itself 
(cf. Sir 11- the bee is little, but her fruit is the chief 
of sweet things’), and as an accompaniment to other 
food (Alt 3*, Mk 1« ‘locusts and wild lioney,’ Lk 24**, 

AV with fish), but was also largely used in the making 
of bakemeats’ and all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex 16»*), 
sugar being then, of course, unknown. Although it 
formed part of the first-fruits presented at the sanctuary, 
honey was excluded from the altar, owing to its liability 
to fermentation. 

Honey for domestic use was kept in earthen jars 
(1 K 14> EV ‘cruse’), in which, doubtless, it was 
also put for transport (Gn 43”) and export (Ezk 27*’). 
Many scholars, however, would identify the ‘honey’ 
of the two passages last cited with the grape syrup 
(the Arab, dibs, equivalent of the Heb. dcbash, ‘honey’) 
of modern Syria, which is produced by the repeated 
boiling of grape juice (for details see art. ‘Honey’ in 
EH col. 2105). Indisputable evidence of the manu- 
facture of dibs in early times, however, is still lacking. 

In addition to the proverbial expression of fertility 
above quoted, honey, in virtue of its sweetness, is fre- 
quently employed in .simile and metaphor in Heb. 
literature; nee Ps 19“» Pr 16« 24‘»» . Ca 4“ 

5‘. Sir 24*® 49* etc. A. 11. 8. Kennedy. 

HOODS.—Only Is 3« AV, for which RV luis rightly 
‘turbans.* See Dke»«, } 6. 

HOOK.— 1 . vav, a hook or ring with a spike driven into 
woo<l (Ex 26« etc.). 2. Is 19», Job 41*, Am 4*. Mt 17*’. 
The hook used in fishing was of course attached to a 
line, but whether the latter was simply held In the 
hand or was attached to a rod cannot l>e decided. 

HOOPOE (Lv 11**, Dt 14*8 RV; AV ‘lapwing*).— 
The hoopoe ( Upupa epops) is a common spring visitor 
in Palestine, where its striking plumage, its tall crest 
and od<l rnovement.s, make it conspicuous. Various 
folklor** tales exist in the Talmud and among the 
fellahln regarding it. It wa.s an ‘unclean’ bird (Lv ll**), 
possibly because of its habit of haunting dunghills, but 
it is eaten to-day by the fellahln. 

E. W. G. Mastekman. 

HOPE. — 1. Hope and faith (the soul’s foruKird and 
upward look towards God) are imperfectly differentiated 
in the OT, as with men who greeted the promises 
from afar ’ (He 1 1 **-*•); hope has there the greater vogue. 

Amongst the several Heb. words thus rendered, (1) signi- 
fying restful hope (leanitiff on J". &c.), oftener app^rs as 
‘tru.st’ and sometimes as ‘confidence’ — ‘hope’ in Job 6*®, 

Ps 16*. Pr 14”, Ec 9*^ Jer 17’. (2) A subjective synonym 

(radically, the loins) is variously translated ‘hope,* *oon- 
ndenee,’ and ‘foUy’ (cf. AV and RV in Job 8*^ 31**; 
also Job 4«, Ps 49*8 78’ 85“, Pr 3*®, Ec 7»). (3) RV 
corrects the ‘hope’ (AV) of Jer 17*’, J1 3*«, into ‘refuge.’ 

(4) A synonym hardly distinguishablofrom (5) and (6), and 
rendered ‘hope’ or ‘wait upon,’ occurs 8 times (Ps i()4*’ 
146® etc.). The two most distinctive OT words for hope are 
freouently rendered ‘wait (for or uppn).’ Of these (6) bears 
a relatively passive significance (e.g. in Job6** 14**, Ps 33**'** 

42®, La 3«). (6) The term oftenest recurring, denoting 

practical, even strenuous, anticipation (rendered ‘expecta- 
tion’ in Ps 9*8 62®), has a root-meaning not far removed 
from that of the Heb. verb for ‘believe ; Gn 49*8, Ru 1**, 

Job 14’, Pa 2fi®- **, Elk 37**, Hos 2*® afford good examples. 

It is to the OT rather than the NT that one must 
look for definite representations of the earthly hopes 
belonging to God's Kingdom, the social regeneration 
and national well-bidng that come in its train (see. e.g.. 

Is 98*‘ 11*'» 56. 60 f., Pss 72. 96-98, etc.); broadly Inter- 
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preted, these promises are of permanent validity (see 
Mt 6 * 8 - *8 13“, 1 Tl 48 etc.). Hope plays an increising 
part in the later OT books; it advances in distinctness, 
grandeur, and spirituality with the course of revelation. 
The Holy One of Israel made Himself ‘ the God of hope ’ 
for mankind (Ro 15*»; cf. Jer 14* and 17** with Is 42* 
51“* 60). When the national hopes foundered, OT 
faith anchored itself to two objects: (a) the Messianic 
Kingdom (see Kingdom of God); and (5), esp. in the 
latest times, the resurrection of the dead (Is 25* 26**, 
Dn 12*; probably Job 19*“ , Ps 168*** 17*®)— the latter 
conceived as necessary to the former, since otherwise 
those who had suffered most for God's Kingdom would 
mi.ss it (cf. He ' 11*®, 1 Th 4*“ ). The OT heritage is 
developed in extravagant forms by Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature, which was the product of a powerful ferment 
in the Judaism of New Test, times. Philo Judaeus, 
who represents philosophic Judaism at the farthest 
remove from popular Messianic enthusiasm, nevertheless 
makes hope (followed by repentance and righteousness) 
the leader in his triad of the elementary religious virtues 
(cf. 1 Co 13*8), while faith leads the second and highest 
triad. 

2. To both factors of ‘the hoi>e of Israel,’ separately 
or together, St. Paul appealed in addressing his com- 
patriots (Ac 138 * 23“ 26“ *»• 28*0). jt was a lamp 
shining in a dark place’ (2 P 1**): hope at the Christian 
era v^as flickering low in the Gentile world (see Eph 2**, 
1 Th 4 * 8 , 1 Co 15*“ — amply confirmed by classical 
literature). ‘By the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead’ humanity was ‘begotten again unto a living 
hope’ (1 P 18; cf. Ac 2 «- 8 ®, 1 Co 15** » Rev 1*’* ): 
the Israelite hope was verified, and the Christian hope 
founded, by the return of Jesus from the grave. The 
Greek word for *hof>e' ielpis, noun; elpizd, verb) 
primarily meant expectation of good or evil — commonly, 
in effect, the former; but ‘in later Greek, at the time 
when hope made its presence so powerfully felt in the 
Christian sphere, elpis elsewhere came to be increasingly 
used with the sense of anxiety or fear, of which there 
is not a single example in the LXX or NT’ (Cremer); 
‘evil hopes’ in the Gr. of Is 28** is ironical, similarly 
in Wis 13*8. jijg rv rightly substitutes ‘hope’ for 
‘trust’ in the 18 places where AV rendered elpizb by 
the latter; for the NT clearly differentiates ‘faith* 
and ‘hope,’ referring the latter to the future good of 
Christ’s Kingdom longingly expected, wliile the former 
is directed to God’s past deeds of salvation and Hia 
present grace in Christ. ‘Hope’ is used by metonymy 
for the maUer of hope, the thing hoped for, in Gal 5®, Col 1 ®, 
Til 2*8, He 6 * 8 . It is sometimes replaced by ‘patlenc.e* 
(or ‘endurance’), its expression in outward bearing (cf. 
1 Th 1 * and 2 Th 1 ** ): and (as in the OT) the verbs 
‘hope’ and ‘wait’ or ‘look for’ or ‘expect* are inter- 
changeable (see Ro 8 *®-*®, 1 Co 1’, Gal 5®, He lO**). 
St. Paul uses a graphic and intense synonym for hope, 
lit. ‘watching with outstretched head,' in Ro 8 *®, Ph 1 *®. 

elpis api;>ears first with its full Christian meaning in 
the NT Epp.; for it dates from our Lord's resurrection 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit (Ro 15**), Its object is, In 
general, ‘the glory of God’ (Ro 5*, 1 Th 2 **), i.e. the 
glorious manifestation of His completed redemption 
and the ‘coming’ of His ‘kingdom in power.' which 
is to be realized, particularly, in the acknowledged lord- 
ship of Jesus (1 Ck) 15*«-88^ Ph 2“ , Rev 17‘® etc.), 
bringing about the glorification of His saints, shared 
by material nature (Ro 8 *’- *®, 2 Th I*®*-. 1 Co 15*“ ). 
This will begin with the resurrection of the dead 
(1 Th 4 * 8 , 1 Co 15** **, Jn 5 * 8 f ) and the transformation 
of the earthly body (1 Co 15®“ . 2 Co 6 >® , Ph 3 **), 
ushering in for ‘those who are Christ’s* the state of 
• incorruption ’ which constitutes their ‘eternal life* 
enjoyed in the vision of God and the full communion 
of the Lord Jesus (Lk 20*®' , 1 Co 15®“ , Mt 5*, Jn H*'- 
17**, 1 Jn 3*, Rev 7‘* ” etc.). Its goat is In heaven; 
and all the proximate and earthly aims of Christianityi 
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whether in the way of personal attainment or of social 
betterment, are steps in the progress towards the final 
‘deliverance from the bondage of corruption’ and ‘the 
revealing of the sons of God’ — the great day of the 
Lord. Its ground lies in the ‘ promise (s) of God’ 
(Tit 1 *, He 2 P 3»», 1 Jn 2“), esp. the definite 

promise of the triumphant return of Jesus ensuring the 
consummation of the Messianic Kingdom (Mt 24>o<-. 
Ac 1 Co Rev etc.); and its 

guarardte is twofold, being given objectively in the 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord (Ac 17». Rol<, 
Eph P»-« C!ol 118, He 6*0, 1 P l*i etc.), and sub- 
jectively in ‘the earnest of the Spirit within’ Christian 
‘hearts’ (2 Co Ro Si*'-, Eph P*' ). Its subjects 
are ‘the men of faith’ (Ro fii-* 15i» etc.): it is ‘the 
hope of our calling’ (Eph 4*, 1 Th 2 i*, Rev 19®), ‘the 
hope of the gospel’ (Col I") — that which the gospel 
conveys, and ‘the hope of righteousness’ (Gal 5*) — 
that which the righteousness of faith entertains; it 
belongs only to the Christianly pure, and is purif 3 nng 
in effect (1 Jn 3®'-; cf. Ps 248-«, Mt S* Rev 22»*' ). 
Finally, it is a collective hope, the heritage of ‘the body 
of Christ,’ dear to Christian brethren because of their 
affection for each other (1 Th 4i>-i«, 2 Th 2 i, 
Eph 5*^ Rev lO*'- 211-^ etc.); and is cherished esp. by 
ministers of Christ for those in their charge (2 Co I’-i®, 
1 Th 21®'-, Col 1®8 3^ Ph 2‘8 etc.), as it animated the 
Chief Shepherd (Jn lO^^*- 12« 14«- 17® etc.). ‘In Chri.st 
Jesus' hope is bound up as intimately with love as 
with faith; these are the triad of essential graces (1 Co 
1318, 1 Th 18, 2 Th 18 '., Eph 4i-*, He lO®*® ). 

The whole future of the Christian life, for man and 
society, is lodged with * Christ Jesus our hope' (1 Ti V, Col 
1 *®); NT expectation focusfHjd itself on His Parousia — ‘ the 
blessed hope’ (Tit 2‘*). Maranatha ('our Lord cometh’ 
was a watchword of the Pauline Churches (1 Co 16**; 
cf. 1®' ). ‘The hope laid up for’ them ‘in the heavens’ 
formed the treasure of the first believers (Col 1 * 3i-* etc.); 
to ‘wait for* the risen Jesus, coming as God’s son 
‘from heaven’ (1 Th 1 *'-), was half their religion. ‘By 
this hope’ were they ‘saved,’ being enabled in its 
strength to bear joyfully the ills of life and the universal 
contempt and persecution of the world around them, 
which stimulated Instead of quenching their courage 
(Ro 5*-* 818-tt 2 Co 4‘8 58, Ph l*o'-. He 108*'86, Rev 7‘»'‘®). 
According to the fine figure of He fii**-, hope was their 
‘anchor of the soul,’ grappled to the throne of the living, 
glorified Jesus 'within the veil.’ G. G, Findlay. 

HOPHKI AKD PHINEHAS.—The two sons of Ell; 
they were priests in the sanctuary at Shiloh, where, 
in spite of the presence of their father, they carried 
on their evil practices. In consequence of their deeds 
a curse is twice pronounced upon the house of Eli, 
first by a ‘man of God' (1 S 2*?) who is not named, 
and again by the mouth of Samuel (ch. 3). The curse 
was accomplished when Hophni and Phinehas were 
slain at the battle of Aphek, and the ark of God was 
lost — an incident which was the cause of the death 
of Eli (ch. 4). The malpractices of these two consisted 
in their claiming and appropriating more than their 
due of the sacrifices ( 2 **'”), and in their immoral actions 
in the Tabernacle (v.**; cf. Am 2®- »), 

W. O. E. Oksterley. 

HOPHRA. — Jer 448 «; the Egyptian WahebrJS, Apries of 
Herodotus, fourth king of the 26th Dyn. (c. b.c. 588-569 
and grandson of Necho. He, or possibly his prede- 
cessor Psammetichus ii., is also referred to as Pharaoh 
in Jer 378* *• **, Ezk 29* etc. Little is certainly known of 
his reign. Hophramust have been defeated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Syria in attempting to resist the progress 
of the Babylonian army, and he received the fugitives 
from Palestine after the destruction of Jenisalem in 
B.c. 586. There is no evidence that Nebuchadnezzar 
plundered Egypt, as was anticipated by Ezekiel, though 
be seems to have attacked Hophra’s successor Amasls 


In B.c. 568 with some success, and may have overrun 
some part of Lower Egypt. The Syrian and other 
mercenary soldiers stationed at Elephantine revolted 
in the reign of Hophra, but were brought again to 
submission. Another mutiny of the Egyptian soldiery, 
recorded by Herodotus, resulted In Amasls being put 
upon the throne as champion of the natives. Hophra 
relied on the Greek mercenaries, and maintained him- 
self, perhaps in a forced co-regency, in Lower Egypt 
until the third year of Amasis, when he was defeated 
and slain. F. Ll. Griffith. 

HOR. — 1. A mountain ‘in the edge of the land of 
Edom’ (Nu 338’), where Aaron died. Constant traditioa 
at least since Josephus, sees Mount Hor in Jebel IlarGn, 

‘ the Mountain of Aaron,’ above Petra. This is regarded 
by the Arabs as the mountain sacred to the great high 
priest, and his tomb is shown and reverenced under 
a sm^ dome on its summit. Some modern writers, 
especially H. C. Trumbull, have doubted the tradition 
and endeavoured to fix other sites, such as Jebel Mad&ra, 
N.W. of ‘Ain Kadis. Jebel IlarUn rises 4780 ft. above 
the sea-level. Its westtTn side is an un.scalable precipice; 
it is ascended from the pass leading into Petra. A very 
wide view over the Arabian desert, down to the Red Sea 
and up to the GhOr, is commanded from the summit. 
2. A mountain mentioned in Nu 34’- », as in the 
northern boundary of the Promised Land. In all prob- 
ability this is meant for Hermon. 

K. A. S. Mactalihter. 

HORAM. — A king of Gezer defeated and slain by 
Joshua (Jos lO”). 

HOREB. — See Sinai. 

HOREM. — A city of Naphtali In the mountains 
(Jos 198*); prob. the modern HUrah west of Kedesh- 
naphtali. 

HORESH. — The word hbresh means ‘wooded height’ 
in Is 17®, Ezk 31®, 2 Ch 21 \ and this is probably its 
meaning in 1 S 23‘8 (cf. vv.‘*- ’*), although some would 
make Horesh a proper name, as in RVm. 

H0R-HA6GIDGAD. — A station in the journeyingsof 
the Israelites (Nu 33®* ”). The name suggests the land 
of the Horites, or its neigh Ixiurhood. 

HORI.— 1. A son of Selr (Gn 36** -1 Ch 1*®). 2. 
The father of Shaphat the Simeonite spy (Nu 13®). 

HORITES. — The pre-Edomitlc inhabitants of Selr of 
Edom according to Gn 14* (a late passage) and Df 
2'*- *8 (D*). Apparently they commingled with the 
Edomite invaders, for Gn 36*®- *® (P*) counts them 

among the descendants of Esau. The name is usually 
taken to mean ‘cave-dwellers,’ and this is probably 
correct. There are many tombs in the rocks at Petra 
(cf. Robinson, BRl^ li, 129, 134), and some of these, 
like some at Beit Jlbrin and some recently discovered 
at Gezer (cf. PEFSt, 1902, pp. 345ff., and 1903, pp. 9-12) 
may have been used as dwellings originally. Sayce 
{HCM 203 ff.) derives the name from a root meaning 
‘white’ as contrasted with the ‘ red '-skinned Edomites, 
while Hommel {AHT 261 ff.) takes it as a form of Oaru 
(or Kharu) of one of the Amarna tablets. Kharu was, 
however, in Egyptian a name for all the inhabitants 
of Syria (cf. W. M. MOller, Asien und Europa, 148 ft.), 
and can hardly l>e connected with Horites* Driver 
(Deut. p. 38) favours the explanation as equivalent to 
‘cave-dwellers’ or ‘troglodytes.’ 

George A. Barton. 

HORMAH (‘devoted’ or ‘accursed’) was a city, 
apparently not far from Kadesh, where the Israelites 
were overthrown, when, after the death of the ten spies, 
they insisted on going forward (Nu 14**, Dt 1**). At a 
later time it was taken and destroyed by Israel (Nu 21*, 
Jos 12‘*), this feat being attributed in Jg to Judah 
and Simeon. There we learn that the former name was 
Zephatli, Possibly the memory of the previous disaster 
here led to its belM called ‘Accursed/ It was one of 
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'the uttermost cities of Judah, towards the borders of 
Edom in the south/ and is named between Chesil and 
Ztklag (Jos 15*®), also between Bethul (or Bethuel) and 
Ziklag (Jos 19*, 1 Ch 4*®), in the territory occupied by 
Simeon. It was one of the towns to which David sent a 
share of the booty taken from the Ainalekites who had 
raided Ziklag in his absence (1 S 30*®). There is no 
need to asvsume with Guthe iBibelwtirterbuch, s.v.) that 
two cities are so named. Probably, as in so many other 
cas -s, the old name persisted, and may be represented 
by till* modern eti-Sebaiid, 23 miles north of ‘Ain Kadis, 
and 25 miles south of Beersheba. Tiie probability is 
Increased if Ziklag is correctly identified with ‘AalUj, 14 
miles north of es-Sebaitd. On the other hand, Naqb 
ea-iSafd agrees better with the position of Arad; but 
it seems too far from Kadesh, being more than 40 miles 
to the north-east (Robinson, BRI** ii. 181). 

W. Ewino. 

HORN (Heb. qercn, Gr. ktras ). — Sometimes horns 
were wrought into vf'ssela in which oil was stored (IK 
1>*) or carrli d (1 8 16>). Probably with some dainty 
ornamentation, they were used to hold eye-paint (Job 
42**, K(ren-happuch). Of rams* horns a kind of trumjiet 
was made Jos 6*); see Music, 4 (2) (e). ‘ Horns' in poetry 
symbolized strength (Dt 33*^ etc.). ‘ Horn ’ in Ps 18* — 2 S 
22* stands for offensive weapons, a.s ‘ shield ' for defensive 
(Perowne), To ‘exalt one’s horn,’ or ‘cause it to bud’ 
(grow), i.s to strengthen and prosper him (18 2*, Ezk 
29** etc.). For om* to ‘lift his horn’ is to be arrogant 
(Ps 75*- *). To crush or weaken one is to ‘ break or cut 
off his horn* (Jer 48“, La 2«). In prophetic symbolism 
horns stand for kings and military powers (Dn 7® 8** 
etc.). Tlie altar horns (Ex 27*), to which fugitives 
seeking asylum clung (1 K D® etc.), were projections 
at the four corners, and apparently peculiarly sacred 
(Kx 30*® etc.); but their significance and use are now 
unknown. W. Ewino. 

HORNED SNAKE. — See Serpent. 

HORNET (Ex 23>«. Dt 7*®. Jos 24**).— In all three 
references the hornet is mentioned as an instrument of 
the Lord to drive out the Canaanite.s. By most inter- 
preters a literal interpretation is accepted, hut a meta- 
phoricuil use of the word is contended for by some. Sayce 
has suggt'stcd that the reference may be to the armie.s of 
Raineses iii,, as the standard-bearers wore two devices 
like flies. The most plentiful horned in Pale.stine is the 
Vespa orientalia* Hornets attack only when interfered 
with. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HORONAIM (perh. ‘the two hollows’). — A city of 
Moab, whose site has not Iwen recovered with certainty. 
It is mentioned in Is 15», Jer 48*- and also on the 
Moabite Stone (II. 31, 32). It may have Iain to the south 
of the Arnon, in the neigh liourhood of the Wady ed- 
Dcrd‘a. 

HORONITE (Neh 2*0- 13*«).— A title given to 

Banballat (wh. see), the opponent of Nehemlah. The name 
probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth-horon (wh. see). 

HORSE. — The Israeli te.s must have been acquainted 
with horses in Egypt (Gn 47**), and it is evident, too, 
from the Tell el- Amarna correspondence that horses were 
familiar animals in Pale.stine at an early period; but it 
would appear that the children of Israel were slow in 
adopting them. Throughout the OT up to the Exile 
they appear only as war-horses; the ass, the mule, and 
the camel were the beasts for riding and burden-bearing. 
Even for warlike purposes horses were only slowly 
adopted, the mountainous regions held by the Israelites 
being unsuitable for chariot warfare. David com- 
menced acquiring chariots (2 8 8«), and Solomon greatly 
added to their numbers, obtaining horses for them from 
Musri [not Mizraim, ‘Egypt’] in N. Syria and Km, In 
CUlcla (1 K 10« 2 Ch !*• [amending the text]). Horses 
were obtained also from Egypt (Is 31*- *, Ezk 17**). 
borne of the references may be to hired horsemen. The 


kings of Israel were warned against multiplying horses 
(Dt 17*®). Trust in horses is put in antithesis to trust 
in the Lord (Is 30*®, Ps 20* 33**). Before the reforms 
of Joslah, horses sacred to the sun were kept in the 
Temple (2 K 23**; cf. 11**). The appearance of the 
war-horse seems to have made a deep Impression 
(Job 39»»-«, Jer 47®, Nah 3* etc.). After the Exile 
horses were much more common: the returning Jews 
brought 736 horses with them (Neh 7®*). Horses were 
fed on barley and tibn (chopped straw) in Solomon’s 
time as in Palestine to-day (1 K 4*®). Although the 
breeding of horses has become so intimately associated 
with our ideas of the Arabs, it would seem that during 
the whole OT period horses were unknown, or at least 
scarce, in Arabia. The equipment of horses Is mentioned 
in the Bible — tlie bit and bridle (Ps 32®, Pr 26«), bells of 
the horses (Zee 14*®), and ‘precious clothes for chariots’ 
(Ezk 27*®). In OT times they were apparently unshod 
(Is f>*«). E. W. G. Masterman, 

HORSE -GATE. — See Jerusalem, p. 439*>. 

HORSE -LEECH {‘alnqah, cf. Arab. *alaqeh ). — The 
horse-leech (Hcemopia aanguimga) and the medicinal 
leech {liirudo medicinaHa) are very common in Palestine 
and are the cause of much trouble, even sickness and 
death, to man and beast. They abound in many 
springs, streams, and pools, and lodge themselves, while 
still small, in the mouths of those drinking. Thence they 
not infrequently find their way to the pharynx, and 
even larynx, where they live and grow for many months. 
They cause frequent lijemorrhages, and, if not removed, 
lead to progressive anreniia and death. Their voracious 
appetite for blood, possibly referred to in Pr 30**, is well 
illustrated by their habits as internal parasites. It is 
probable, however, that the reference here is not to the 
leech of common life, but to the mythological vampire, 
the ghul of the Arabs. E. W. G. Masterman. 

HOSAH (‘refuge’). — 1. A Levitlcal doorkeeper of 
the Temple (1 Ch 16** 26*®- **• «). 2. A city of Asher, 
apparently south of Tyre (Jos 19*®). The site is doubtful. 

HOSANNA ( -»‘0 save’!). — An acclamation used by 
the people on Palm Sunday in greeting Jesus on His last 
entry Into Jerusalem, and afterwards by the children 
in the Temple (Ml 21®- **). It occurs six times in the 
Gospels (all in the connexion above noted). 

The expression, which has preserved its Hebrew 
form (like ‘Amen’ and ‘Hallelujah’), was originally 
(in Hebrew) a cry addressed to God '*Save noio'l used 
as an invocation of blessing. When the word passed 
ov€T (transliterated into Greek) into the early Church 
it w as misunderstood as a shout of homage or greeting — 
‘Hail’ or 'Glory to.’ 

The simplest form of the Palm Sunday greeting occurs 
in Mk 11® and Jn 12'* ‘Hosanna! Blessed is he that 
Cometh In the name of the Lord,’ which really was the 
cry of the people. The additions that occur in the other 
passages ('Hosanna to the son of David,* Ml 21*- **, and 
'Hosanna in the highest,* Mt 21®, Mk 11*®) seem really 
to be later amplifications due to misunderstanding 
of the real meaning of ‘Hosanna.’ The Hosanna 
cry (cf. Ps 118***-) and the palm branches naturally 
suggest the Feast of Tabernacles, when the people used 
to raise the cry of ‘ Hosanna,’ while marching in proces- 
sion and waving branches of palm, myrtle, and willow. 
The great occasion for this was especially the 7th day 
of the Feast, when the Hosanna processions were most 
frequent. Hence this day was early designated ‘Day 
of Hosha'na’ [Hosanna], and the lulab branche.8 
then used also received the same name. It was the 
greatest of popular holidays, probably the lineal 
descendant of an old Canaanitish festival, and still 
retains Its joyous character in the Jewish Festival 
calendar {fIosha‘?ia Rabba), 

It is not necessary^ however, to suppose, with WOnache 
(Brldiiierttngen tier Evanqdten aua Talmud und Midrash^ 
p. 241), that a confusion has arisen in the Goepel accounts 
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of Palm Sunday between Tabernacles and Passover. Such 
processions were not peculiar to Tabernacles. They might 
be extemporized for other occasions of a joyous character 
(cf. 1 Mac 13*‘j 2 Mac 10^), and this was the case in the 
acene described in the Gospels. 

In its transliterated form the word ‘Hosanna’ passed 
over into early liturgical (esp. doxologlcal) use (cf. e.g. 
Didache !()• * Hosanna to the God of David ’), as an inter- 
jection of praise and joy, and was developed on these 
Unes. The early misunderstanding of its real meaning 
was perpetuated. But the history of this development 
lies outside the range of purely Biblical archaeology. 

G. H. Box. 

HOSEA.— The name of the prophet Hosea, though 
distinguished by the English translators, is identical 
with that of the last king of Israel and with the original 
name of Joshua; in these cases it appears in the EV 
as Hoshea. Hosea, the son of Beeri, is the only 
prophet, among those whose WTitings have survived, 
who was himself a native of the Northern Kingdom. 
The main subject of the prophecy of Amos is the 
Northern Kingdom, but Amos himself was a native of 
the South; so also were Isaiah and Mlcah, and these 
two prophets, though they included the Northern King- 
dom in their denunciations, devoted themselves mainly 
to Judah. 

Hosea's prophetic career extended from shortly 
oefore the fall of the house of Jeroboam ii. (r. b.c. 746) 
to shortly before the outbreak of the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war in n.c. 735 — a period of rapidly advancing decay 
following on the success and prosperity of the reign of 
Jeroboam ii. He began to prophesy within some 10 
or 15 years of the prophetic activity of Amos at Bethel, 
and continued to do so till some years after Isaiah 
had made his voice heard and his influence f<‘lt in the 
Southern Kingdom. Influenced him.self probably by 
Amos, he seems to have exercised some influence over 
Isaiah; but these conclusions must rest on a com- 
parison of the writings of the three prophets. Our 
direct knowledge of Hosea is derived entirely from the 
book which bears his name; he is mentioned nowhere 
tlse in the OT. 

If the account given in the 1st and 3rd chapters of 
Hosea were allegory, as many ancient and some modem 
interpreters have held, our knowledge of Hosea would 
be slight indeed. But since these chapters are clearly 
not allegorical, there are few prophets whose spiritual 
experience is better known to us. In favour of an 
allegorical interpretation the clearly symbolical character 
of the names of Hosea’s children has been urged; but 
the names of Isaiah’s children — Shear-jashub and 
Maher-shaUil-hash-baz — are also symbolical (cf. Is S^*). 
Moreover, if the narrative were allegorical, there would 
be just as much reason for the names of Hosea’s wife 
and her father as for the names of the children being 
symbolical; on the other hand, in real life It was within 
the pf>wer of the prophet to give symbolical names to 
the children, but not to his wife or her father. The 
names of Hosea’s wife, Gomer, and her father, Diblaim 
are not symbolical. Further, the reference to the 
weaning of Lo-ruhamah in 1* is purposeless In allegory, 
but natural enough in real life, since it serves to fix the 
interval between the birth of the two children. 

The command in 1* has seemed to some, and may 
well seem, if prophetic methods of expres.sion are for- 
gotten, impossible except in allegory. It is as well, 
therefore, to approach the important narrative of Hosea 
with a recollection of such a method of describing 
experience as is illustrated by Jer This describes 
a perfectly familiar scene. The incident, translated out 
of prophetic language, is as follows. On an impulse 
Jeremiah one day went down to watch, as he must 
often have watched before, a potter at his work; but 
on this particular day the potter’s work taught him a 
new lesson. Then he recognized (1) that the impulse 
that had led him that day was from Jahweh, and (2) that 


the new suggestion of the potter’s wheel was a word 
from Jahweh. So again, Jer 32«'- describes what we 
should term a presentiment; a/f<T it was realized, it 
was recognized to have been a word from Jahweh 
(Jer 32“). Interpreted in the light of these illustra- 
tions of prophetic methods of speech, the narrative 
of Hosea 1 gives us an account of the experience of 
Hosea, as follows. Driven by true love in which, prob- 
ably enough, Hosea at the time felt the approval, not 
to say the direct impulse of Jahweh, Hosea married 
Gomer. the daughter of Diblaim. After marriage she 
proved unfaithful, and Hosea heard that the woman 
wiiom he aad ’.J(^en led by Jahweh to marry had had 
within her all along the Umdency to unfaithfulness. 
She was not at the time of marriage an actual harlot, 
but, had Hosea only fully understood, he would have 
known when he married her, as the.se years afterwards 
he has come to know, that when Jahweh said, ‘Go, 
marry Gomer,’ He was really saying ‘ Go, marry a woman 
who will tK'Stow her love on others.' His new, sad knowl- 
edge does not make him feel less but more that his 
marriage had been ordered of God. Not only through 
the love of youth, but even more through the conflict 
and the treachery and the ill-return which his love has 
received, Jahweh is speaking. Had Hosea spoken ju.st 
like Jeremiah, he might have continued: ‘Then 1 dis- 
covered that my wife had played the harlot, and that 
my children were not mine. Then I knew that tins was 
the word of Jahweh, and Jahweh said unto me; Even 
as the bride of thy youth has played the harlot, even 
80 has My bride, Israel, played the harlot: even as thy 
children are ciiildren of harlotry, even so are the 
children of Israel children of harlotry, sons of the Baals 
whom they worship.’ 

Apparently Ho.sea reached the conclusion that none of 
the children were his; he calls them without exception 
‘children of harlotry’ (1*). But the name Jexreei (H) 
certainly does not suggest that at the birth of his first- 
born he was already aware of his wife's unfaithfulness, 
the name of the second, Lo-ruhamah (‘ Not pitied,’ 1*), 
does not prove it, and even that of the third child, 
Lo-ammi (‘Not my kinsman,’ 1®), may merely carry 
further the judgment on the nation expressed unques- 
tionably in the first and probably in the second. In 
any case we may somewhat safely infer that Ho.sea 
became a prophet before he had learned his wife’s un- 
faithfulness, and that in his earnest preaching he, like 
Amos, denounced inhumanity as offensive to God; for 
this Is the purpose of the name Jezred\ the house of 
Jehu, established by means of bloodshed and inhumanity 
(Iri.is about to Ixj puni.shed. * Kindness not sacrifice’ 
(6*) must have been the ideal of religion which from the 
first Host^a held up before his people. 

It has generally been inferred that Hosea’s wife 
sulxsequently left him (or that he put her away), but 
that at la.st in his love for her, which could not be 
quenched, he rescued her from the life of shame into 
which she had sunk (ch 3). And this perhap)8 remains 
most probable, though Marti has lately argued with 
much ability (1) that ch. 3 does not refer to Gomer, 
(2) that, unlike ch. 1, ch. 3 Is allegorical, and (3) that 
ch. 3 formed no part of the original Book of Hosea. Be 
this as it may, it is clear that although the circum- 
stances of Hosea’s married life were not the cause of 
his becoming a prophet, they do explain certain i>eculiar 
characteristics of his message and personality: his in- 
sistence on the love of God for Israel, and on Israel’s 
sin as consisting in the want of love and of loyalty 
toward.s God; and the greater emotional element that 
marks him as compared with Amos. At the same 
time, it is important not to exaggerate the difference 
between Arnos and Hosea, of to lose sight of the fact 
that Hosea not les.s than Amos or Isaiah or Mlcah 
insisted on the worthlessness of religion or of devotion 
to Jahweh which was not ethical (Jctrcel, 1*; 6*). In 
considering the greater sympathy of Hosea with the 
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people whom he has to condemn, it must be remembered 
that he was of them, whereas Amos, a native of the 
South, was not. G. B. Gray. 

HOSEA, BOOK OP. — The Book of Hosea formed the 
first section of a collection of prophetic writings which 
was formed after the Exile, probably towards the close 
of the 3rd century b.c., and entitled ‘Tiie Twelve 
Prophets’ (see Micah (Book of]). The greater part of 
the Book of Hosea clearly consists of the writings of 
Hosea, the son of Beeri, who prophesied in the 8th cent. 
B.c. (see preced. art.), but it also contains the annota- 
tions or additions of editors who lived betwefm the 
8th and the 3rd centuries. It is not always possible 
to determine with certainty these editorial portions of 
the book. 

Though we have no positive evidence to this effect, 
there is no reason to doubt that Hosea hims^slf committed 
to writing the prophetic poems by which he gave ex- 
pression to his message and of which the greater part 
of the Book of Hosea consists (chs. 2. 4-14), and that he 
prefixed to these the prose narrative of his life (chs. 1. 3, 
see Hosea) with which the book now ofw'ns. It is 
po.ssible, of course, that Hosea first circulated in writing 
single poems or a collection of two or three; but the 
complete collection, though scarcely made later than 
735, since the prophecies make no allusion to the Syro- 
Ephraimitish war which broke out in that year, cannot 
be much earlier than 735, since the propliecies make 
allusions to the circurnstanct^s of the i3eriod that followed 
the death, in about b.c. 746, of Jeroboam ii. (anarchy, 7* ^ 
8<; cf. 2 K 15**-*®: factiorks favouring apfK?al to Egj'pt 
and Assyria re.spectlvely, 7“ 8® 12‘), and probably 
in particular to the payment of tribute by Menahem to 
Tiglath-pileser l«=Pul. 2 K 15‘®], which took place in 
b.c. 738 ®). Again, the oi)ening narrative (ch. 1), 

though it de8(!ribe8 Hosea’s life and teaching before the 
death of Jeroboam ii. (P, see Hoska), was not written 
until some years later, for it also records the birth of 
Lo-ammi (1®), which was separated by hardly le.ss and 
possibly more than 5 years from the date of Hosea’s 
marriage. 

In its earliest form, then, the Book of How'a was 
published by the prophet about the year 736 in the 
Northern Kingdom. Now, in common with all literature 
of the Northern Kingdom, Hosea owe.s its preservation 
to the care of the Southern Kingdom of Judah. It Is 
tolerably certain that the Jew.s who preserved the book 
adapted it for Jewish ust‘; in other words, that the Book 
of Hosea as we hav e it is a Jewish edition of the writings 
of an Israelite prophet. The hand of a Jewish editor 
(and in tiiis case a somewhat late one) is iH'rhaps clearest 
in the title (1‘), for Hosea, a citizen of the Northern 
Kingdom and addre.ssiiig himself to the North, would 
scarcely date his prophecy by kings of the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah, nor would a contemporary be likely 
to equate the days of Uzziah and his successors with 
the days of Jeroboam, since Uzziah himself outlived 
Jeroboam. With more or less reason, additions to or 
modifications of Ho.st'a s work by Jewi.sh editors have 
been su.spected in U Uo-2i 3‘ (‘and David their king’) 
4‘5‘ 6* (last clause) 6" 10" 1 !•»«>. In several other 

cases (5*0 »» " 6* 12*) it is possible that the editor 

has pointed the original prophecies at his own people of 
the South by substituting ‘Judah* where Hosea had 
written * Israel’; thus, although at prestmt Jacob-Judah 
are mentioned in 12*, the terms ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ 
synonyms for the people of the Northern Kingdom, 
were certainly in the mind of the writer of 12* *, for in 
12* he puns on these names: ‘In the womb he Jacobed 
his brother, and in his manhood Israded with God.’ 

Another whole group of passages has been suspected 
of consisting of additions to Hosea's prophecies. These 
are the passages of promise (l">-2» 2"**» S*-* [regarded 
as an allegory of restoration] 6« 6» 11‘®- " 14). There 
Is little doubt that such passages were added to ancient 


prophecies, but it is not yet by any means generally 
admitted that the early prophets made no promises o* 
a brighter future beyond judgment. 

Apart from the intentional modifications of the original 
words of Hosea by later editors, the text has suffered very 
seriously from accidents of transmission. To some extent 
the Greek version allows us to see an earlier Hebrew text 
than that peroetuated by the Jews from which the EV is 
made. The English reader will find the translation from 
a critically emended text by Dr. G. A. Smith {Book oi the 
Twelve Prophets, vol. i.) of great assistance. The t>est 
English commentary is that by W. II. Harper in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. G. B. Gray. 

HOSEN. — The plural of ‘hose’ (cf. ‘ox,’ ‘oxen’), 
only Dn 3** AV, and now obsolete in the sense, here 
intended, of breeches or trousers. The article of dress 
denoted by the original is uncertain. According to an 
early tradition (LXX tiara), some form of hea<ldress is 
intended (cf. RVm ‘turbans’), but modern opinion 
favours ‘coats’ or ‘tunics’ as in RV. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HOSEUULAH (‘ Jah has saved’). — 1. A man who led 
half the princes of Judah in the procession at the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 12**). 2. The 

father of Jezaniah (Jer 42>), or Azariah (43*). 

HOSHAMA. — A descendant of David (1 Ch 3**). 

HOSHEA. — 1, See Joshua. 2. An Ephraimite (1 Ch 
27*®). 3. One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 
IQ**). 4. The last king of Israel. The chronological 

data of our text are not entirely accordant (2 K 15** 
170, but we know tliat he came to the throne not far 
from B.c. 732. Taking into vdew the Assyrian annals 
along with the Biblical accounts, we gather that tliere 
were tw^o parties in Samaria, one advocating submission 
to Assyria, the other hoping for independence. Pekah 
was placed on the throne by the latter; Hoshea was 
the candidate of the .\ssyrians, and was perhaps actively 
supported by them in his revolt against Pekah, whom 
he supplanted. This w'as when Tiglath-pileser pun- 
ished Pekah and Kezin for interfering in the affairs of 
Judah (see Ahaz). At the death of Tiglath-pileser, 
however, Hosliea was enticed by the Egyptian king or 
sub-king, and went over to the party which was ready 
for revolt. It is probable that he had convinced him- 
self that the land could not longer pay the heuvy tribute 
laid upon it. The new king of As.syria (Shalmaneser iv'.) 
moved promptly, captured and imprisoned the king, 
and laid siege to the capital. It speaks well for the 
strength of Samaria and for the courage of its people 
that the piace held out for more than two years; but the 
result can hardly have been doubtful from the first. 
The surrender was follow'ed by the deportation of a 
considerable part of the pcmple, and the planting of 
foreign coloiiie.s in the country (2K 17« **). Sargon, 
who came to the throne just before the surrender, had 
no desire to experiment with more va.sKal kings, and 
set an Assyrian governor over the wasted province. 
Thus ended the kingdom of Israel. H. P. Smith. 

HOSPITALITY. — In the life of the East there are no 
more attractive features than those that centre in the 
practice of hospitality. The virtue of hospitality ranked 
high in the ancient Orient, and the laws regulating its 
observance hold undisputed sw'ay in the desert still. 
The pleasing picture of the magnanimous sheik, bidding 
strangers welcome to his tent and to the best he owns 
(Gn 18). is often repeated to this hour in the Arabian 
wilderness. It was to Lot’s credit and advantage that 
he had preserved this virtue amid the corruptions of 
Sodom (Gn 19*® ). To shirk an opportunity for its 
exercise was shameful (Jg 19*‘- **). A man’s worth was 
illustrated by his princely hospitality (Job 31**^ ). 
Jesus sent forth the Twelve (Mt 10®^ ). and tlie Seventy 
(Lk 1()*® ), relying on the hospitality of the people. Its 
exercise secured His blessing; woe threatened such as 
refused It. The Samaritans’ churlish denial of hospitality 
to Jesus excited the wrath of His disciples (Lk 9®*). 
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5Phe had a right to expect certain attentions 

(Lk 7^^ ). The practice of hospitality distinguished 
Ihose on the right from those on the left hand (Mt 25“ ; 
tf. lO*®, Jn 13*“). It is commended by precept 
(Ro 12^»- 1 Ti 3* etc.), and also by example (He 13*). 

Hospitality was highly esteemed amonimt other ancient 
peoples. In Egypt its practice was thought to favour the 
soul in the future life. By kindness to strangers the Greeks 
secured the approval of Zeus Xenios, their protector. For 
the Romans hospitality was a sacred obligation. 

In its simplest aspect, hospitality is the reception of 
the wayfarer as an honoured guest, providing shelter 
and food. In the ancient, as indeed for the most part 
in the modem, Orient, men journey only under necessity. 
Travel for purposes of pleasure and education is practi- 
cally unknown. Save in cities, therefore, and in trading 
centres along the great highways, there was little call 
for places of public entertainment. Villagei: probably 
always contained what is called the meddfek — properly 
madyafah — a chamber restirved for guests, whose 
entertainment is a charge upon the whole community. 
From personal experience the present writer knows how 
solicitous the humblest villagers are for the comfort 
and well-being of their guests. If the cliief man in a 
village be well oflf, he greatly adds to his prestige by a 
liberal display of hospitality. 

In the desert, every tent, however poor its owner, 
offers welcome to the traveller. In the master’s absence 
the women receive the guests, and according to their 
means do the honours of the ‘house of hair.’ It is the 
master’s pride to be known as a generous man; any 
lack of civility or of kindness to a guest meets severe 
reprobation. In the guest’s presence he calls neither 
his tent, nor anything it contains, his own. During 
his sojourn the visitor is owner. The women bake 
bread; the master slays a ‘sacrifice,* usually a lamb, 
kid, or sheep, wliich is forthwith dressed, cooked, and 
served with the bread. The proud son of the wilds 
has high ideas of his own dignity and honour; but 
he himself waits upon his guest, seeking to gratify with 
alacrity his every wish. If his visitors are of superior 
rank he stands by them (Gn 18*), and in any case sits 
down only if they invite him. The safety and comfort 
of the guests are the first consideration; many place 
them before even the honour of wife and daughter 
(Gn 19", Jg 19^; cf. Lane, Mod. Egyp. 297). If a 
guest arrives after sunset he is entitled only to shelter, 
as the ho.st might then he unable to prepare a meal 
creditable to lilmself. If food is offered, it is of the 
host’s goodwill (Lk ll®* ). The guest, careful of the 
host's honour, will indicate that more than he requires 
has been provided by leaving a portion in the dish. 

The open hand, as the token of a liberal heart, wins 
the respect and esteem of the Arabs. Leadership dofjs 
not of necessity descend from father to son. Right 
to the position must be vindicated by wisdom, courage, 
dignity, and not least by generous hospitality. For 
the niggard in this regard there is nothing but contempt. 
It is a coveted distinction to be known as a ‘coffee 
sheik,’ one who without stint supplies liis visitors with 
the fragrant beverage. 

The Arabs are sometimes charged with want of 
gratitude; justly, as it seems from our point of view. 
But what seems ingratitude to us may be due simply 
to the influence of immemorial custom, in a land where 
the necessities of life are never sold, but held as common 
good, of which the traveller may of right claim a share. 
The ‘ right of a guest ’ may be taken, if not freely offered. 
The man who refuses covers himself with perpetual 
shame. The guest enjoys only hU right; therefore no 
thanks mingle with his farewell. 

The right, however. Is limited. ‘Whoever,’ says the 
Prophet, * believes in God and the day of resurrection 
must respect his guest; and the time of being kind 
to him is one day and one flight; and the period of 
entertaining him is three days; and if after that he 


does it longer, he benefits him more: but it is not 
right for the guest to stay in the house of his host so 
long as to incommode him’ (Lane, Arabian Society 
in the Middle Ages, 143). After three days, or, some 
say, three days and four hours, the host may ask If 
he proposes to honour him by a longer stay. The 
guest may wish to reach some point under protection of 
the tribe. If so, he is welcome to stay; only, the host 
may give him work to do. To remain while refusing 
to do this is highly dishonourable. But the guest may 
go to another tent at the expiry of every third day, 
thus renewing his ‘right,’ and sojourn with the tribe 
as long as is necessary. 

Hospitality involves protection as well as maintenance. 

‘ It is a principle alike in old and new Arabia that the 
guest is inviolable’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship^, 48). That 
this provision applies to enemies as well as to friends shows 
the magnanimity of the desert law. Every stranger met 
in the oihui is assumed to be an enemy: he will owe his 
safety either to his own prowess or to fear that his tribe 
wll exact vengeance if he is injured. But the stranger 
who enters the tent is daif Ullnh, the guest whom God 
has sent, to l>e well entreated for His sake. In an enemy's 
country one’s perils are over when he reaches a tent, 
and touches even a tent peg. A father’s murderer may 
find sure asylum even in the tent of his victim’s son. 
When he has eaten of the host’s bread, the two are at 
once bound as brothers for mutual help and protection. 
It is said that ‘there is salt between them.’ Not that 
literal salt is required. This is a term covering milk, 
and Indeed food of any kind. A draught ot water taken 
by stealth, or even against his will, from a man’s dish, 
serves the purpose. When j)rotection is secured from 
one, the whole tribe is bound by it (W. R. Smith, RS^ 76). 

To understand this we must remember ( 1 ) that in Arabia 
all recogn ition of nm tual rightvsand duties rests unon kinship. 
Those outside the kin may l>e dealt with accortung to each 
man’s inclination and ability, (2) Kinship is not exclusively 
a matter of birth. It may l>e acquired. When men eat 
and drink together, they renew their blood from the one 
source, and to that extent are partakers in the same blood. 
The stranger eating with a clansman iDecoraes * kinsman ’ to 
all the members of the clan, as regards ' the fundamental 
rightsand duties that turn on the .sanctity of kindred blood' 
(Wellhauser^ Heste Arab. Hcid. 119f.; W. R. Smith, RS* 
273 n.). This sanctity may be traced to the ancient belief 
that the clan god shared it.s life, and when an animal was 
slain for food took part in the common meal. 'The clan's 
friends were therefore the god’s fr'ends, whom to injure was 
to outrage the deity. That the slaughter of the victim was 
a religious act involving the whole kin is borne out (a) by 
the fact that when an animal Ls slain all have an undisputed 
right to come to the feast; (6) by the name dhabihah / Ha,cri~ 
fice,’ still applied to it. The present writer was once enter- 
tained in tne camp of a rather wild and unkempt tribe. 
His attendants supped with the crowd. Fearing this might 
not be agreeable to a European, the chief’s son, who pre- 
sided in nis father’s absence, with innate Arab courtly, 
asked him to sup with him in the sheik’s tent. Brinmna 
in a portion of the flesh, the youth repeatedly remarked, 
as if for the stranger’s re-assurance, edh-dhablnah ip&huieh, 
‘the slaughtering — sacrifice — is one’; i.e. the tribeemen 
and he ate from the same victim. 

The bond thus formed was temporary, holding good 
for 30 hours after parting. By frequent renewal, how- 
ever, It might become pe?rmanent. ‘There wa.s a sworn 
alliance between the Libyan and the Mostalic: they 
were wont to eat and drink together’ (RS* 270 f,). A 
man may declare himself the dakhU — from dakhala, 
‘to enter,’ i.e. to claim protection^ — of a powerful man, 
and thus pa8.s under shelter of his name even before liis 
tent is reached. Whoever should Injure him then 
would have to reckon with the man whose name he had 
invoked. The rights of sanctuary associated with 
temples, and until recently with certain churches, 
originated in an appeal to the hospitality of the local 
deity. The refugee’s safety depended on the rejipect 
paid to the god. Joab would have been safe had he not 
outlawed himself in this regard (1 K 2*^ ). Jael’s 
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dastard deed could be approved only in the heat of 
patriotic fanaticism (Jg 4^’ 5*<), 

In OT times it can hardly be said that inns in the later 
sense existed. The ordinary traveller was provided for 
by the laws of hospitality. The mdldn of Gn 42*^ etc. 
was probably nothing more than a place where caravans 
were accustomed to halt and pass the night. A building 
of some kind may be intended by the ‘ lodge of wayfaring 
men’ in the wilderness (Jer 9*). For g^Uth (Jer 41‘0 
we should probably read gidrOth, ‘folds’ (cf. Jos. Ant. 
X. lx. 5). Great changes were wrought by Greek and 
Roman influence, and there can be no doubt that In 
NT times, esi)ecially in the larger centres of population. 
Inns were numerous and well appointed. The name 
pandochnon •^Ar&b. fundttq, shows that the inn was a 
foreign importation. Those on the highways wotild in 
some respects resemble the khdns of modern times, 
and the buildings that stood for centuries on the great 
lines of caravan traffic, before the s(‘a became the high- 
way of commerce. Thest^ were places of strength, as 
well as of enterttdnment for man and Ix^ast. Buch 
was probably the inn of the Good Barnaritan (Lk !()**), 
tdentihed with Khdn lladrUr, on the road to Jericho. 
The inns would Ik* frequented by men of all nationalities 
and of all characters. Rabbinical references show that 
their reputation was not high. It W'as natural that 
Christians should, for tlndr own safety, avoid the inn, 
and practise hospitality among themselves (1 P 4* etc.). 

In Lk 2^ ‘inn’ (kataluma) xjrobably means, as it 
does in Mk 14‘« and Lk 22". the guest-chamber in a 
private house, Buch guest-chambers w^ere open freely 
to Jews visiting Jerusalem at the great feasts (Aboth 
R. Nathan, cap. 34). It is reasonable to supiwse that 
they would be equally open on an occa.sion like the 
registration, requiring the i)r(^sence of such numbers. 
If Joseph and Mary, arriving lute, found the hoped-for 
guest-chamber alr(*ady occupied, they might have no 
resort but the khdn, where, in the aiiiinai’s quarters, 
Jesus was Iwrn. 

In modern Palestine hotels are found only at important 
places on the most popular routes of travel. 

W. Ewing. 

HOST. — See next art. and Army. 

HOST OF HEAVEK. — The phrase ' host (or army) of 
heaven ' occurs in OT in two apparently different 8ens<?s — 
referring (1) to stars, (2) to angel.s. 

1. The host of heaven’ is mentioned as the object of 
idolatrous vforshtp-, it i.s frequently coupled with *sun 
and moon,’ the stars being obviously meant; where ‘sun 
and moon’ are not specifically mentioned, the phrase 
may lx* used as including them as well. Dt 4‘® streaks of 
this worship as a special temptation to Israel; it has been 
appointf'd or allotted to all the peoples,* i.e. the 
heathen, and is absolutely inconsistent with the worship 
of J*^; the penalty is stoning (17*). The references to 
It suggest that it lyecarne ijroniim'nt in Israel in the 
7th cent, b.c., when Manasseh introduced it into the 
Temple (2 K 21*); its abolition was part of Josiah’s 
reform (23* *• •*). The mention, in the Ia.st verse, of 
* the altars which were on the roof of the upiwr chamber 
of Ahaz’ suggests that the worship was. In fact, older 
than the reign of Manasseh, and had been practised by 
Ahaz; it was carried on upon the roofs of housts 
(Jer 191*. Zeph P). so that 2 K 23"- may well refer to it. 
Is 17* mentions 'sim-idllars’ as characteristic of the 
Idolatry of the reign of Ahaz (unless the words are a later 
addition), and there are possible traces of nature- worship 
in earlier periods in Am 5* and in the names Beth- 
^mesh, Jericho, which suggest sun- and moon- worship, 
2 K 17**, wliich speaks of the worship of the host of 
heaven as prevalent in the Northern Kingdom, is a 
‘ Deuteronomic * passage, which can hardly be pressed 
historically. Whilst, then, there are early traces of 
nature- worship, the systematized idolatry of ‘the host 
of heaven ’ belongs to the period of special Assyrian and 


Babylonian influence; astrology and kindred beliefs 
were characteristic of the religions of these countries. 

The phrase is used in other contexts of the stars as the 
armies of J'*, innumerable, ordered, and obedient 
(Gn 2‘, Ps 33», Is 34* 4512 , Jer 3322 ). Is 402« (‘bringeth 
out their host by number; he calleth them all by name’) 
comes very near to a personification. In Dn 8*® we read 
of the assault of the ‘ little horn ’ on the ‘ host of heaven ’ 
and their ‘iirince.’ This may be only a hyperbolical 
expression for blasphemous pride, but it strongly suggests 
the influence of the Babylonian ‘ dragon myth,' in which 
heaven itself was stormed; cf. Rev 12* 13«, where the 
Beast blasphemes God, His tabernacles, and them that 
dwell in heaven; i.e. the angelic host (so Bousset), at 
least in tlie idea underlying the conception. Hence in 
Dn 8‘® we are probably right in seeing a reference to the 
stars regarded as animate warriors of J", their ‘ captain ’; 
cf. the poetical passages Jg S*® (the stars in their courses 
fighting against Bisf^ra) and Job 38’ (the morning stars, 
coupled with the ‘sons of God,’ singing for joy); in 
these passage.*? it remains a question how far the f)er8oni- 
fication is merely a poetic figure. It is at least pos.sible 
that a more lit(‘rally conceived idea lies behind them. 
In I.s 242> we read of the ‘ host of the height ' (‘ high ones 
on high ’), whom J" shall punish in the Day of Judgrrnent, 
t(3g<‘ther with the king.s of the earth. The passage, the 
date of which i.s very doubtful, is strongly eschatological, 
and the phrase must refer to supramundane foes of J’^', 
whether stars or angels; again, a reference to the dragon 
myth is very possible. 

2. Passages sudi as these lead to the consideration of 
others where ‘host of heaven’ — ‘angels.’ The chief is 
1 K 22"* (Micaiah’.s vision); cf. Ps 1032‘, Lk 2‘*. Though 
this actual phra.se is not often u.sed, the attendant 
ministers of J'' are often spoken of a.s an organized army 
(Gn 322, Jos o’*. 2 K 6'’, Job 25*). Cf. in this connexion 
the title ‘ Lord of hosts (Sa booth),’ which, though it may 
have been u.sed originally of J^ as the leader of the armiea 
of Israel, admittedly came to be used of Him as ruler 
of the C(*h*stial h(>sts (.s(*e Lord of Hosts). There are 
passages wliere the phra.se ‘host of heaven’ is am- 
biguous, and may refer either to stars or to angels 
(Dn 4*i’, Neh 9*, Ps 148* [where it connects angels and 
sun, moon, anti stars]). 

3. It remains to consider the connexion between the 
two uses of the phratte. It has bficn supposed by some 
to be purely verbal, stars and angels being indef>eiidently 
compared to an army; or it has been suggested that the 
stars w'ere ‘the visible image’ of the host of angels. 
But a study of the passages quoted above will probably 
lead to the conclusion that the connexion is closer. The 
idolaters evidtntly regarded the stars as animate; 
prophets and poets seem to do so too. When this is 
done, it lie.s very near at hand to identify them with, or 
at least a.ssimilate them to, the angels. In the ancient 
myths and folklore, the traces of which In the Bible are 
Increasingly recognized, stars and angels play a large 
Xmrt, and the conception of the two is not kept distinct. 
Later thought tended to identify them (Enoch IS** 21* 
etc.. Rev 9" cf. Is 14**, Lk 10>*). nen(x? the one 
use of the phrase ‘ host of heaven ’ ran naturally into the 
other, and it seems impo.ssible to draw a sharp line 
of distinction between the two. As we have seen, 
there are i)a8sages where it is ambiguous, or where it 
seems to imply the personification of the stars, i.e. their 
practical identification with angels. While there is no 
reason wffiy the spiritual teachers of Israel should not have 
countenanced this belief at a certain stage and to a certain 
point, and should not have adopted in a modified form 
the eschatology in which it figured, it is of course clear 
that the conception was kex)t free from its grosst*r and 
superstitious features. Whatever it may have been 
In the popular mind, to them it is little more than a 
metaphor, and nothing either distantly resembling the 
fear or the worship of the stars receives any countenance 
in their teaching. It is, however, worth wliile insisting 
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on the full force of their language as affording a key to 
the reconstruction of the popular beliefs which seem 
to lie behind it. It should be noted that Wis 13* protests 
against any idea that the ht^avenly bodies are animate, 
and it has been suggested that Ezekiel’s avoidance of 
the phrase ‘Lord of hosts’ may be due to a fear of 
seeming to lend any countenance to star-worship. 

C. W. Emmet. 

HOTHAM. — 1. An Asherite (1 Ch 7”). 2. Father of 
two of David’s heroes (1 Ch IDO. 

HOTHIR. — A son of Heman (1 Ch 250. 

HOUGH. — The hough (modern spelling ‘hock’) 
of a quadruped is the joint between the knee and the 
fetlock in the hind leg; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. To ‘ hough ’ is to cut the tendon of 
the hough, to hamstring. The subst. occurs in 2 Es 15” 
‘the camel’s hough’ (AVm ‘pastern or litter’). 
The verb is found in Jos 1 1®- ®, 2 S 80 1 Ch 18® always of 
houghing horses. Tindale translates Gn 49® ‘In their 
self e- will they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained in AVm, 
and inserted into the text of RV in place of ‘they 
digged down a wall.* 

HOUR. — See Time. 

HOUSE. — The history of human habitation in Pales- 
tine goes back to the undated spaces of the palteolithic 
or early stone age (see especially the important chapter 
on ‘ Prehistoric Archaeology’ in Vincent, Canaan d'aprH 
V exploration r6cente, 1907, pp. 373 flf.). The excavations 
and disc'overies, of the last few years In particular, have 
Introduced us to the pre-hi.storic inhabitants whom the 
Semitic invaders, loosely termed Canaanitesor Amorites, 
found in occupation of the country somewhere in the 
third millennium l)efore our era (circa b.c. 2.W0). The 
men of this early race were still in the neolithic stage 
of civilization, their only implements being of polislied 
flint, bone, and wood. They lived for the most part in 
the natural limestone caves in which Palestine abounds. 
In the historical period such underground caves (for 
descriptions and diagrams of some of the more celebrated, 
see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 135-146; Bliss and 
Macalister, Excamtions in Palestine, 204-270) were 
used by the Hebrews as places of refuge in times of 
national danger (Jg 6*, 1 S 13®) and religious persecution 
(2 Mac 6“, He 11»®). But it is not with these, or 
with the tents in which the patriarchs and their descend- 
ants lived before the conquest of Canaan, that this 
article has to deal, but with the houses of clay and stone 
which were built and occupied after that epoch. 

1. Materials, — The most primitive of all the houses 
for which man has lieen indebted to his own inventive- 
ness is that formed of a few leafy boughs from the 
primeval forest, represented in Hebrew history to this 
day by the booths of OT (s<‘e Bocmi). Of more perma- 
nent habitations, the earliest of which traces have Ix^en 
discovered are probably the mud huts, whose founda- 
tions were found by Mr. Macalister in the lowest stratum 
at Gezer, and which are regarded by him as the work of 
the cave-dwellers of the later stone age (PEFSt, 1904, 
110). Clay in the form of bricks, either sun-dried or. 
less frequently, baked in a kiln (see Brick), and stone 
(Lv 14®<*-, Is 9*® etc.), have been in all ages the building 
materials of the successive inhabitants of Palestine. 
Even in districts where stone was available the more 
tractable material was often preferred. Houses built 
of crude brick are the ‘houses of clay,’ the unsubstantial 
nature of which Is emphasized In Job and whose 
walls a thief or another could easily dig through (Ezk 12*, 
Mt 6‘»<'). 

The excavations have shown that there is no uniformity, 
even at a given epoch, in the size of bricks, which are both 
rectangular and square in shape. The largwt, apparently, 
have been found at Taanach, roughly 21 inches b^ 15 j, 
and 4f inches in thickness. At Qeaer a common size is a 
square brick 15 inches in the side and 7 inches thick (PEFSt, 
lv02, 319). In the Mishna the standard size is a square 
brick 9 inches each way (Erubin, i. 3). 


The stone used for house building varied from common 
field stones and larger, roughly shaped, quarry stones 
to the carefully dressed wrought stone (giUith, 1 K 5*' 
RV) or * hewn-stone, according to measure, sawed with 
saws’ (7*), such as was used by Solomon in his building 
operations. Similarly rubble, wrought stone, and brick 
are named in the Mishna as the building materials of 
the time (Baba bathra, i. 1). For mortar clay was the 
usual material, although the use of bitumen [wh. seel 
(Gn 11* RVm, EV ‘slime’) was not unknown. Wood 
as a building material was employed mainly for roofing, 
and to a less extent for internal decoration (see below). 

2. General plan of Hebrtrw houses. — The recent ex- 
cavations at Gezer and elsewhere have shown that the 
simplest type of house In Palestine has scarcely altered 
in any respect for four thousand years. Indeed, its 
construction is so simple that the possibility of change 
is reduced to a minimum. In a Syrian village of lo-diiy 
the typical alK)de of the fellah consists of a walled 
enclosure, within which is a small court closed at the 
farther end by a house of a single room. This is fre- 
quently divided into two part.s. one level with the 
entrance, assigned at night to the dom(*stic animals, cows, 
ass, etc.; the other, about 18 in. higher, occupied by 
the peasant and his family. A somewhat l)etter class 
of house consists of two or three rooms, of which the 
largest is the family living and sleeping room, a second 
is assigned to the cattle, while a third w^rves as general 
slore-roorn (AV closet). 

The Canaanite houses, which the liebrew.s Inherited 
(Dt 6‘®) and copied, are now known to have l>een 
arranged on similar lines (see the diagram of a tyi>ical 
Canaanite hou.se in G(*zer. restored by Mr. Macalister In 
his Bible Sidelights from Geztr [1906], tig. 25). As in all 
Ea.stern domestic architecture, tlie rooms were built on 
one or more sides of an open court (2 8 17‘*, Jer 32* ete.). 
These rooms were of small dimensions, 12 to 15 feet 
square as a rule, with which may lx* compared the legal 
definition of ‘large’ and small ’ r(K)m« in the late i>eriod 
of the Mishna. The former was held to measure 15 ft. 
by 12. with a height, following the rno<lel of the Temple 
(IK 6*® ), equal to half the sum of the length and 
breadth, namely, 13i ft.; a ‘small’ nmm measured 12 ft. 
by 9. with a height of 10^ ft. (Baba bathra, vi. 4). 

Should occasion arise, through the rnarritigc of a son 
or otherwls<*, to enlarge the house, this was done by 
building one or niore additional rooms on another side 
of the court. In the case of a ‘man of wealth’ (1 S 9* 
RVm), the hou.se would consist of two or even more 
courts, in which case the rooms about the ‘inner court’ 
(Est 4") w»‘re api>ropriated to the women of the family. 
The court, further, often contained a cistern to catch and 
retain the precious supply of water that fell in the rainy 
season (2 8 17‘®). For the question of an upr>€r storey 
see § 4. 

3, Fonndation and dedication rites, — In building a 
house, the first step was to dig out the space required 
for the foundation (cf. Mt 7*®** ), after which came the 
ceremony of the laying of the foundation stone, the 
‘comer stone of sure foundation’ of Is 28** (see, further, 
Corner-Stone). The ‘ day of the foundation ’ (2 Ch 8«®), 
as we learn from the poetic figure of Job 38®®f , was. as 
it i.s at the prefwnt day, one of great rejoicing (cf. Kzr 3“). 

With the excejitlon of a passage to be cited presently, 
the OT is silent regarding a foundation rite on which a 
lurid light has been cast by the latest excavations in 
Palestine. It Is now ctTtain that the Canaanites, and 
the Hebrews after them, were wont to consecrate) the 
foundation of a new building by a human sacrifloa. The 
precise details of the rite are still uncertain, but there 
is already ample evidence to show that, down even to 
‘the latter half of the Hebrew monarchy ’ (PEFSt, 1903, 
224), it was a frequent practice to bury infants, whether 
alive or after previous sacrifice Is still doubtful, In large 
jars 'generally under the ends of walls, — that Is. at the 
comers of houses or chambers or Just under the 4oac 
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jambs’ (ibid. au6). At Megrlcldo was found the skeleton 
of a girl of about fifteen years, who had clearly been 
built aiive into the foundation of a fortress; at Taanach 
was found one of ten years of age; and skeletons of 
adults have also been discovered. 

An interesting development of this rite of foundation 
saciifice can be traced from the fifteenth century b.c. 
onwards. With the jar containing tiie body of the 
victim there were at first deposited other jars containing 
jugs, bowls, and a lamp, perhaps also food, as in ordinary 
burials. Gradually, it would seem, lamps and bowls 
came to be buried alone, as substitutes and symbols 
of the human victim, most frequently a lamp within 
a bowl, with another bowl as covering. Full details 
of this curious rite c4innot lie given here, but no other 
theory so idausible has yet been suggested to explain 
tliese 'lamp and bowl deposits' (see Macalister's reports 
in PEFSt, from 1903 — f^sp. j). 306 ff. with illustrations — 
onwards, also his Bible Sidelights, 16.5 ff.; Vincent, 
Canaan, .50 f., 192, 198 ff.). The only reference to founda- 
tion sacrifice in (3T is the case of Hiel the Bethelite, 
who sacrificed his two sons — for that such is the true 
interpretation can now sc arcely l>e doubted — his first- 
born at the re-founding of Jericho, and his younge.st at 
the completion and dedication of the walls and gates 
(1 K 16« UV). 

Here by anticipation may be taken the rite of the 
formal dedication of a private hou8<\ which is attested 
by l>t 20*', although the references in Hebrew literature 
to the actual ceremony are confined to sacred and 
public buildings (Lv IK 8‘*^- Ezr ^ , 

Neh 3‘ 1 1 Mac ). It is not improbable that some 
of the human victims alxive alluded to may have been 
offered In connexion with the dedication or restoration 
of important building.s (cf. 1 K 16*< above). 

On the whole subject it may be said, in conclusion, that, 
judging from the ideas and practice of the Bedouin when 
a new tent or ‘ house of hair ’ is set up, we ought U> seek the 
explanation of the rito of foundation sacrifice — a practice 
which obtain.*) among many races widely sepamted in np^ce 
and time —in the desire to propitiate the spirit whose aoode 
is supposed to be disturbed oy the new foundation (cf. 
Trumbull, Threshold Covemmt, 46 ff.), rather than in the 
wish to secure the spirit of the victim os the tutelary genius 
of the new building. This ancient custom still survives in 
thesacrificeof a sheeporother animal, which Ls indispensable 
to the safe ocimpation of a new hou.se in Moslem lands, and 
even to the successful inauguration of a public work, such 
as a railway, or — as tlie other day in Damascus — of an 
electric lighting installation. In the words of an Arab 
sheik; ‘Every house must have its death — man, woman, 
child, oranimal' (Cu rtiss, /*rimib'yc Semitic ReligionTo-day). 

4. Details of eonstrucUon, uhiUs and floor. — The walls 
of Ganaanite and Hebrew houses were for the most 
part, as we have seen, of crude brick or stone. At 
Tell el-llesy (Lachish), for example, we find at one 
period house walls of ‘dark-brown clay with little 
straw’; at another, walls of ' reddish-yellow clay, full of 
straw’ (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 44). At Gezer 
Mr. Macallster found a wall that was ‘remarkable for 
Ixing built in alternate courses of red and white bricks, 
tlu‘ red txmrse Ixing four inches in height, the white 
five inches’ (PEFaSI, 1903, 216). As a rule, however, 
tin? Gezer house walls consisted ‘of common field stones, 
among which dressed stones — even at corners and door 
I>o8t8 — are of tin* rarest possible occurrence. The joints 
are. wide and irregular, and filled with mud packed in 
the widest places with smaller stones’ (ibid. 215). The 
explanation of this simple architecture is that in early 
times each man built liis own house, expert builders 
(Ps 1 18») or masons (see Arts and CRAj'^rs, § 3) being 
employed only on royal residences, city walls, and 
other buildings of importance. Hence squared and 
dressed stones are mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with such works (1 K 7*) and the houses of the 
wealthy (Am 5”, Is 9>®). In the Gezer houses of the 
post-exilic period, however, ‘the stones are well dressed 
and squared, often as well shaped as a modem brick’ 
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(PEFSt, 1904, 124, with photograph, 125). Between 
these two extremes are found walls of rubble, and quarry 
stones of various sizes, roughly trimmed with a hammer. 
Mud was ‘universally used as mortar.* 

In ordinary cases the thickness of the outside walls 
varied from 18 to 24 inches; that of partition walls, 
on the other hand, did not exceed 9 to 12 inches (ib. 1 18). 
In NT times the tliickness varied somewhat with the 
materials employed (see Baba bathra, i. 1). It is 
doubtful if the common view is correct, which finds in 
certain passages, e.specially Ps 118** and its NT citations, 
a reference to a comer stone on the topmost course of 
masonry (see Corner). In most cases the reference 
is to the foundation stone at the corner of two walls, as 
explained above. 

The inside walls of stone houses received a 'plaisteP 
(EV) of clay (Lv AV ‘dust,’ IIV ‘ mortar '), or, 

in the better houses, of lime or gyp.surn (Dii 5*). The 
‘untempered mortar’ of Ezk 13“ 222* was some sort 
of whitewash applied to the out .side walls, as is attested 
for NT times (Mt 23*’, Ac 23® ‘thou whited wall’). 
In the houses of the wealthy, as in the Temple, it was 
customary to line the walls with cypre.ss (2 Cli 3^, EV 
‘fir’), cedar, and other valuable woods (IK 6**- 7^). 

The ‘cieled houses’ of EV (Jer 22‘^ Hag H etc.) are 
houses paneDt*d with wood in this way (Cieled). The 
acme of elegance was represented by cedar panels inlaid 
with ivory, such as earned for Ahab’s pleasure kiosk the 
name of ‘the ivory house’ (1 K 22*®) and incurred 
the denunciation of Amos (Am 3^^*). We also hear of 
the panelled ‘cielings’ of the successive Temples (IK 6**, 
2 Mac RV). 

The floors of the houses were in all periods made of 
hard beaten clay, the permanence of which to this 
day has proved to the excavators a precious indication 
of the successive occupations of the buried cities of 
Palestine. Public buildings have been found paved 
with slabs of stone. The better sort of private houses 
were no doubt, like the Temple (1 K 6**), floored with 
cypress and other wood.s. 

The presence of vaults or cellars, in the larger houses 
at least, is shown by Lk 11“ liV. The excavations also 
show that when a wholly or partly ruined town was 
rebuilt, the houses of the older stratum were frequently 
retained as underground store-rooms of the new houses 
on the higher level. The reference in 1 Ch 27*^- ** to 
wine ami oil cellars’ (EV) is to ‘stores’ of these com- 
modities, rather than to the places where the latter 
were kept. 

6. The roof . — The ancient houses of Canaan, like their 
modern representatives, had flat roofs, supported by 
stout wooden beams laid from wail to wall. Across 
these were laid smaller raiters (Ca 1”), then brushwood, 
reeds, and the like, al)ove which w^as a layer of earth 
several Inches thick, while on the top of all came a 
thick plaster of clay or of clay and lime. It was such 
a roofing (AV tiling, RV tiles, Lk 5^*) that the friends of 
the paralytic ‘broke up' in order to lower him into the 
room below (Mk 2<). The wood for the roof-beams 
was furnislied mostly by the common sycamore, cypress 
(Ca H’) and cedar (J K 6®) being re.served for the iiome.s 
of the wealthy. Hence the point of Isaiah’s contrast 
lM*tween the humble houses of crude brick, roofed with 
sycamore, and the stately edifices of hewn stone roofed 
with cedar (Is 9‘®), 

It was, and i.s, difficult to keep such a roof watertight 
in the rainy season, as Pr 27‘* shows. In several houses 
at Gezer a primitive drain of jars was found for carrying 
the water from the leaking roof (Ec 10'* RV) through 
the floor to the foundations beneath (PEFSt, 1904, 14, 
with illust.). In the Mishna there is mention of at 
least two kinds of spout or gutter (2 S 5* AV, but the 
sense here is doubtful) for conveying the rain water 
from the roof to the cistern. E\'idence has accumulated 
in recent years showing that even in the smallest houses 
it was usual to have the beams of the roof supported 
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by a row of wooden posts, generally three In number, 
resting on stone bases, ‘from i foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
in diameter’ {PEFSt, 1904, 115, with photo.). The 
same method was adopted for tlie roofs of large public 
buildings (see Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 91 f., with 
plan), and Mr. Macalister has ingeniously explained 
Samson’s feat at the temple of Dagon, by supposing 
that he slid two of the massive wooden pillars (Jg 16” *■) 
supiKjrting the portico from their stone supports, thus 
causing its collapse {Bible Sidelights, 136 flf. with illust.). 

The roof was required by law to be surrounded by 
a battlement, or rather a parapet, as a protection against 
accident (Dt 22®). Access to the roof was apparently 
obtained, as at the present day, by an outside stur 
leading from the court. Our EV finds winding stairs 
in the Temple (1 K 6®), and some sort of inner stair or 
ladder is required by the reference to the sticret trap- 
door in 2 Mac B®. The roof or housetop was put to 
many uses, domestic (Jos 2®) and other. It was used, 
in particular, for recreation (2 8 11*) and for sleeping 
(1 8 9® * ), also for prayer and meditation (Ac 10®). 
lamentation (Is 15®, Jer 48®®), and even for idolatrous 
worship (Jer 19‘*, Zeph 1®). For these and other 
purposes a tent (2 S 16**) or a booth (Neh 8‘®) might 
be provided, or a permanent roof -chamber might be 
erected. Such were the ‘chamber with walls’ (2 K 4‘® 
RVm) erected for Elisha, the summer parlour’ (Jg 3” 
lit. as RVm ‘upper chamber of cooling’) of Eglon, and 
the ‘loft’ (RV ‘chamber’) of 1 K I?”. 

Otherwise the houses of Palestine were, as a rule, 
of one storey. Exceptions were confiiuid to the houses 
of the great, and to crowded cities like Jerusalem and 
Samaria. Ahaziab’s upper chamber In the latter city 
(2 K 1*) may well have been a room in the second storey 
of the royal palace, where was evidently the window 
from which Jezebel was thrown (9®*). The same may 
be said'of the ‘upper room’ in which the La.st Supjwjr 
was held (Mk 14‘®||; cf. Ac l‘»). It was a Greek city, 
however, in which Eutychus fell from a window in the 
‘third story’ (Ac 20® RV). 

6. The door and its parts. — The door consisted of four 
distinct parts: the door proper, the threshold, the lintel 
(Ex 12’ RV), and the two doorposts. The first of these 
was of wood, and was hung upon projecting pivots of 
wood, the hinges of Pr 26‘<, which turned in correspond- 
ing sockets in the threshold and lintel respectively. Like 
the Figyptians and Babylonians, the Hebrews probably 
cased the pivots and sockets of heavy doors with bronze; 
those of the Temple doors were sheathed in gold (IK 7®®). 
In the Hauran, doors of a single slab of stone with stone 
pivots are stiU found in situ. Folding doors are men- 
tioned only in connexion with the Temple (1 K 6®‘). 

The threshold (Jg 19*’, l K 14^’ etc.) or sill must 
have been invariably of stone. Among the Hebrews, 
as among so many other peoples of antiquity, a si)ecial 
sanctity attached to the threshold (.see Trumbull, The 
Threshold Covenant, passim). The doorposts or Jambs 
were square posts of wood (1 K 7®, Ezk 41*‘) or of stone. 
The command of Dt 6® 11*® gave rise to the practice, 
still observed In all Jewish houses, of enclosing a piece 
of parchment containing the words of Dt 6**® 11**-** 
in a small case of metal or wood, which is nailed to the 
doorpost, hence its modern name mczuzah (‘doorpost’). 

Doors were locked (Jg 3**^ ) by an arrangement 
similar to that still in u.se in Syria (see the illust. in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 836). Tills consists of a short upright 
piece of wood, fastened on the inside of the door, through 
which a square wooden bolt (Ca 5®, Neh 3* RV, for AV 
lock) passes at right angles into a socket in the Jamb 
of the door. When the bolt is shot by the hand, three 
fo six small iron pins drop from the upright into holes 
in the bolt, which is hollow at this part. The latter 
cannot now be drawn back without the proi>er key. 
This is a flat piece of wood — straight or bent as 
the case may be~lnto the upiier surface of which pins 
have been fixed corresponding exactly In number and 


position to the holes in the bolt. The person wishing 
to enter the house ‘ puts in his hand by the hole of the 
door’ (Ca 5‘), and inserts the key into the hollow part 
of the bolt in such a way that the pins of the key will 
displace those in the holes of the bolt, which is then 
easily withdrawn from the socket and the door is open. 

In the larger houses it was customary to have a man 
(Mk 13*‘) or a woman (2 8 4® RVm, Jn 18*’) to act as 
a doorkeeper or porter. In the palaces of royalty this 
was a military duty (IK 14*’) and an office of distinction 
(Est 2** 6*). 

7. Lighting and heating. — The ancient Hebrew houses 
must have lx?en very lmiH?rfe,ctly lighted. Indeed, It is 
almost certain that, in the i)oorer houses at least, the 
only light available was admitted through the doorway 
(cf. Sir 42‘* [Heb, text], ‘Let there be no casement where 
thy daughter dwells’). In any case, such windows as 
did exist were placed high up in the walls, at least six 
feet from the ground, according to the Mlshna. We 
have no certain monumental evidence as to the size 
and construction of the windows of Hebrew houses 
(but s(ie for a probable stone window-frame, 20 inches 
high. Bliss and Macalister, Excavs. in Palest. 143 and 
pi. 73). They may, however, safely be assumed to have 
been much smaller than those to which we are accustomed, 
although the commonest variety, the challdn, was large 
enough to allow a man to pa.ss out (Jos 2“, 1 8 19**) 
or in (J1 2®). Another variety ( ’arubbah) was evidently 
smaller, since it is used also to designate the hok‘s of a 
dovecot (Ls 60® EV ‘ windows ’). These and other terms 
are rendered in our versions by ‘window,’ lattice, and 
casement (Pr 7® AV and RV ‘lattice’). None of these, 
of course, was filled with glass. Like the windows of 
Egyptian houses, they were doubtless clOvSed with wood 
or lattice-work, which could be otKined when necesssary 
(2 K 13”). An obscure expression In 1 K 6‘ is rendered 
by HV, ‘windows of fixed lattice-work.’ During the 
hours of darkness, light wa.s supplied by the small oil 
lamp which was kept continually burning (see Lamp). 

Most of the hous«*,s excavated show a depression of 
varying dimensions in the floor, either in the centre or 
in a corner, which, from the obvious traces of fire, was 
clearly the family hearth (Is 30*‘). Wood was the 
chief fuel (see Coal), supplemented by withered vegeta- 
tion of all sorts (Mt 6®®), and probably, as at the present 
day, by dried cow and camel dung (Ezk 4*®). The pungent 
smoke, which wa.s trying to the eyes (Pr 10*®), escaped 
by the door or by the window, for the chimney of Hos 13* 
is properly ‘window’ or ‘casement’ ('arubbah, see 
above). In the cold se^ason the upper classes wanned 
their rooms by means of a brasier (Jer 36** RV), or 
fire-pan (Zee 12® RV). 

8. Furniture of the house. — This In early times w»is 
of t*^e simplest description. Even at the present day 
the feiiahin sit and sleep mostly on mats and rnattresst's 
spread upon the floor. 8o the Hebrew will once have 
Blei)t, wrapped in his simlah or cloak as ' his only covering ’ 
(Ex 22*’), while his household gear will have consisted 
mainly of the necessary utensils for the preparation of 
food, to which the following section Is devoted. Under 
the monarchy, however, when a certain great woman’ 
of Shunern proposed to furnish ‘a little chamber over the 
wail’ for Elisha, she named ‘a bed and a table and a 
stool and a candlestick’ (2 K 4*®), and we know other- 
wise that while the poor man slept on a simple mat of 
straw or rushes in the single room that served as living 
and sleeping room, the well-to-do had not only bedi 
but bedchambers (2 8 4’, 2 K 11*, Jth 16*» etc.). The 
former cxynsisted of a framework of w<K>d, on which 
were laid cushions (Am 3‘* RV), ‘carpets’ and ‘striped 
cloths’ (Pr 7‘® RV). We hear also of the ‘ Ix'd’s head' 
(Gn 47®*) or curved end, as figured by Wilkinson, Anc. 
Fjvp. 1, 416, fig. 191 (where note the steps for 'going 
up’ to the bed; cf. I K 1‘). Bolsters have rightly dis- 
appeared from RV. which renders otherwise (see 1 S 19»» 
26’ etc.); the pUlow also from On 28**- and Mk 4» 
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(RVheie, 'CiisWon*), and where it Is retained, as 1 S 19’*, 
the sense is doubtful. Reference may be made to the 
richly appointed bed of Holofernes, with its gorgeous 
mosquito curtain (Jth 10» 13'^). 

The bed often served as a couch by day (Ezk 23^h 
Am 3'* RV — see also Meals, § 3), and it is sometimes 
uncertain which is the more suitable rendering. In 
Est 1*. for example, RV rightly substitutes ‘couches’ for 
‘beds’ in the description of the magnificent divans of 
gold and silver in the palace of Ahasuerus (cf. 7**). The 
wealtliyand luxurious contemporaries of Amoshad their 
beds and coucijes inlaid with ivory (Am 6<), and furnished, 
according to RV, with ‘silken cushions’ (3** RV). 

As regards the stool above referred to, and the seats 
of the H(!brews generally, it must suffice to state that 
the st'ais of the contemporary Egyptians (for illustt. 
see Wilkinson, op, cit. i. 408 ff.) and Assyrians were of 
two main varieties, namely, stoolft and chairs. The former 
were constructed either with a square frame or after 
the shape of our camp-stools; the latter with a straight 
or rounded back only, or with a back and arms. The 
Hebrew word for Elisha’s stool Is always applied else- 
wliere to the seats of persons of distinction and the 
thrones of kings; it must therefore have bt^en a chair 
rather than a stool, although the latter is its usual 
meaning in the Mishna (Krengel, Das Ilausgcrdt in der 
Mishnah, 10 f. — a mine of information regarding the 
furniture, native and foreign, to b€‘ found in Jewish 
hou.s(\s in later times). Footstc^ls were also in use (2 Ch 
O'* and oft., esi>eclally in metaphors). 

The tables were chiefly of wood, and, like those of the 
EgyjJtiaiis (Wilkinson, op. cit. i. 417 f. with illustt.), 
were ‘round, square, or oblong,’ as the Mishna attests. 
They were relatively much smaller and lower tlian 
ours (see, further, Meals, J 4). 

The fourth article in Eli.sha’s room was a candlestick, 
really a lampstand, for which see Lamp. It would 
extend this article iK^yond due limits to discuss even a 
selection from the many other articles of furniture, 
apart from those res<*rved for the closing section, which 
are named In Biblical and post-Biblical literature, or 
which have been brought to light In surprising abundance 
by the recent excavations. Mention can be made only 
of articles of toilet, such as the 'molten mirror’ of Job 
37‘* (.\V looking-glass), the paint-pot (2 K 9*®), pins 
and needh'S, of which many specimens in bone, bronze, 
and .silver have been found; of the dl.stafT, spindle, and 
loom (.see Spinning and Wkavi.vo), for the manufacture 
of the family garments, and the chest for holding them; 
and finally, of the children’s cradle (Krengel,oj3. at. 26), 
and their toys of clay and bone. 

9. Uteimls connected with fond.- — Consiiicuous among 
the ‘earthen vessels’ (2 S 17*“) of every household was 
the water- jar or pitcher {kad) — the barrel of 1 K 38», 
Amer. RV jar — in whicti water wa.s fetched from the 
village well (Gn 24‘^ Mk 14‘*, and oft.). From this 
srnuli(>r jar. carried on head or shoulder, the water was 
emptied Into the larger waterpots of Jn 2“. Large jar.s 
were also required for the household provisions of wheat 
and barley — one variety In NT times was large enough 
to hold a man. Others held the store of olives and 
other fruits. The cruse was a smaller jar with one or 
two handles, used for carrjing water on a journey 
(1 S 26“*', 1 K 19«). also for holding oil (1 K 17»*). 
(See, further, art, Poitery, and the elaborate studies, 
with Illustrations, of the thousamls of ‘potter’s vessels’ 
which the excavations have brought to light. In the 
great work of Bliss and Macalister entitled Excavations 
in Palestine, 1898-1900, pp. 71-141, with plates 20-55; 
also Vinexmt's Canaan d'apr^s V exploration ricente, 
1907, pp. 296-360, With the illustrations there and 
i-nroughout the book). 

The bucket of Nu 24*, Is 40‘* was a water-skin, 
probably adapted, as at the present day, for drawing 
Water by having two pieces of wood Inserted crosswise 
at the mouth. The main use of skins among the Hebrews, 
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however, was to hold the wine and other fermented^ 
liquors. The misleading rendering bottles is retained In 
RV except where the context requires the true rendering 
‘skins’ or ‘wine-skins’ (Jos 9* Mt 9‘*). For an- 
other use of skins see Milk. ‘After the water-skins, 
says Doughty, ‘ a pair of mill -stones is the most necessary 
husbandry in an Arabian household,’ and so it was 
among the Hebrews, as may be seen in the article Mill. 

No house was complete without a supply of baskets 
of various sizes and shapes for the bread (Ex 29“) 
and the fruit (Dt 26*), and even in early times for the 
serving of meat (Jg 6'®). Among the ‘ vessels of wood ’ 
of Lv 15‘* was the indispensable wooden bowl, which 
served as a kneading-trough (Ex 12*<). and various 
other bowls, such as the ‘lordly dish' of the nomad 
Jael (Jg 5“) and the bowl of Gideon (6*®), although the 
bowl.s were mostly of earthenware (see Bowl). 

As regards the actual preparation of food, apart from 
the oven (for which see Bread), our attention is drawn 
chiefly to the various members of the t>ot family, so to 
say. Four of these are named together in 1 S 2“, the 
kii/pOr, the dUd, the qallachath, and the pdrur, rendered 
respi'ctively the pan, the kettle, the c^dron, and the 
pot. Elsewhere thest^ terms are rendered witii small 
attempt at consistency; while a fifth, the most frequently 
named of all, tiie sfr. is the flesh-pot of Ex 16\ the great 
pot' of 2 K 4»“, and the ‘caldron’ of Jer In what 
respect these differed it is impossible to say. The sir 
was evidently of large size and made of bronze (1 K 7*^), 
while tlie pQrUr was small and of earthenware, hence 
ben-Sira’s question: ‘ AViiat fellowship hath the [earthen] 
pot with the [bronze] caldron?’ (Sir 13*. Heb. text). The 
kiyydr, again, was wide and shallow, rather than narrow 
and deep. N umerous illustrations of cooking-pots from 
OT times may be seen in the recent works above referred 
to. The only cooking utensils known to be of Iron are 
the baking -pan (Lv 2^ RV), probably a shallow iron 
plate (see Ezk 4*), and the frying-pan (Lv 2*). A 
knife, originally of flint (Jos 5») and later of bronze, 
was required for cutting up the meat to be cooked 
(Gn 22«- Jg 19*®), and a fork for lifting it from the 
pot (1 S 2‘» EV fleshhook [wh. see]). 

In the collection of pottery figured In Bliss and 
MacalLster’s work one must seek the counterparts of 
the various dishes, mostly wide, deep bowls, in which 
we read of food being served, such as the ‘dish’ from 
which the sluggard is too lazy to withdraw his hand 
(Pr 19** RV), and the chargers of Nii 7‘*, though here 
they are of silver (.see, further, Meals, § 5), In thesame 
w'ork the student will find an almost endless variety 
of cups, some for drawing the ‘cup of ('old water’ from 
tlie large water-jars, others for wine — flagons, jugs, and 
juglets. Tile matt*rial of all of these will have ascended 
from the coarsest earthenware to bronze (Lv 6**), and 
from bronze to silver (Nu 7**, Jth 120 and gold (1 K 10*‘, 
Est 10, according to the rank and w'ealth of their owners 
and the purposes for which they were dt signed. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HOZAI is given as a prop, name in RV of 2 Ch 33*®, 
where AV and RVmgive ‘the st*ers.' AVm has Hosai. 
If we retain the MT, the tr. of RV^ seems the only de- 
fen.sible one, but perhaps the original reading was ‘his 
seer.s.* 

HUKEOK. — A place near Tabor on the w^st of 
Naphtali (Jos 19*0. It may be the pre.sent village 
YOkiik near the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

HUKOK . — See Helkath. 

HUL. — ^The eponym of an Aramaean tribe (Gn 10»®) 
wliose location is quite untx^rtain. 

HULDAH (‘weasel’; on old totem clan-name — so 
W. R. Smith). — ’The prophetess, wife of Shallum, 
keeper of the wardrobe,’ living in a part of Jerusalem 
called the Mishneh C second quarter’}, whose advice 
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Josiah sought, by a deputation of his chief ministers, on 
the alarming discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in 
the Temple, in 621 b.c. (2 K 223-M-2 Ch 34« “). Her 
response was threatening for the nation, in the strain 
of Jeremiah, while promising exemption to the 
pious king. Huldah ranks with Deborah and Hannah 
among the rare women-prophets of the OT. 

G. G. Findlay. 

HUMILITY .“Trench defines ‘ humility ’ as the esteem- 
ing of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
tliinking truly, and because truly, the‘refore lowlily, 
of ourselves. Alford, Ellicott, Salmond, Vincent, and 
many others agree. It is an inadequate and faulty 
definition. A man may be small and may realize his 
smallness, and yet be far from being humble. His 
spirit may be full of envy instead of humility. He may 
be depressed in si)irit because lie sees his own meannt‘s.s 
and general worthlessness, and yet he may be as rebellious 
against his lot or his constitutional procliviti«‘S as he is 
clearly cognizant of them. Low-mindedness is not lowly- 
mindedne.ss. The exhortation of Ph 2® does not mean 
that every man ouglit to think that everybody else is 
better than himself in moral character, or in outward 
conduct, or in natural or inherited powers. That would 
be impossible in some cases and untruthful in many 
others. It is not an exhortation to either an impossi- 
bility or an untruthfulness. A better definition of the 
Christian grace of humility is found in the union of 
higliest self-respect with uttermost abandon of sacrifice 
in service. A man who knows his own superior worth 
and yet is willing to serve his inferiors in Christian love 
is a humble man. The classic example in the NT is 
Jn The Lord, knowing that the Father had 

given all things into His hands, and that He came forth 
from God and would go again unto God, knowing His 
incomparable superiority to every one in that company, 
was yet so meek and lowly in heart, so humble in spirit 
and ready for service, tliat He girded Himself with a 
tow(*l and washed the disciples’ feet. The con.sciousness 
of His own transcendent worth was in no respect incon- 
sistent with His humility. Genuine humility leads the 
strong to serve the weak. It never underestimates 
its own worth, but in utter unselfishness it is ready to 
sacrifice its own claims at any moment for the general 
good. Genuine humility loses all its self-conceit but 
never loses its self-respect. It is consistent with the 
highest dignity of character and life. Hence we may 
rightly call the Incarnation the Humiliation of Christ. 
He stood at the Ikcad of the heavenly hlerarchie.s. He 
was equal with God. There was no dignity in tlie 
universe like unto His. Yet He humbled Hirn.self to 
become a man. He made Himself of no reputation. 
He came not to ministered unto, but to mini.ster. He 
was the servant of all. There was no humility in the 
universe like unto His. He never forgot His dignity. 
When Pilate asked Him if He were a king, He answered 
that He was. He stood in kingly majesty before the 
mob, in kingly serenity before the magistrates; He 
hung as King upon the ctos.s. Yet He never forgot His 
humility. Being found in fashion as a man. He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. St. Paul exhorts, ‘ Let this mind be 
In you which w^as also in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 2® “). God 
giveth grace to all who are thus humble (Ja 4*). 

When Augustine was asked, ‘What is the first article 
in the Christian religion?’ he answered, ‘Humility.* And 
they said, ‘What is the second?’ and he said, ‘Humility.’ 
An«5 they said, ‘ What is the third? ' and he said the third 
time, ‘Humility.’ Pascal said: ‘Vanity has taken so 
firm a hold on the heart of man, that a porter, a hodman, 
a turn-spit, can talk greatly of himself, and is for having 
his admirers. Philosophers who write of the contempt of 
glory do yet desire the glo’-y of writing well, and those who 
react iheir compositions would not lose the glory of having 
read them. We are so presumptuous as that we desire to 
be known to ail the world; and even to those who are 
not to come into the world till we have left it. And at the 
lama tixne we are so little and vain as that the esteem of 
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five or six persons about us is enough to content and amuse 
us.’ D. A, Hayes. 

HUMTAH. — A city of Judah (Jos 15®<). The site is 
doubtful. 

HUNTING is not conspicuous in the literaturr? of the 
Hebrews that remains to us. We may probably infer 
that it did not bulk largely in their life. As an amuse- 
ment, it seems to belong to a more advanced stage of 
civilization than they had reached. The typical hunter 
was found outside their borders (Gn 10*). Esau, 
skilful in the chase, Is depicted as somewhat uncouth 
and simple (Gn 25®^ etc.). Not till the time of Herod 
do we hear of a king achieving excellence in this form 
of sport (Jos. BJ I. xxi. 13). Wild animals and birds 
were, however, appreciated as food (Lv 17‘®, 1 S 26-*® 
etc.); and in a country like Palestine, abounding in 
beasts and birds of prey, some proficiency in the bunls- 
inan’s art was necessary in order to secure the safety 
of the community, and the protection of the flocks. 
Among these ‘evil beasts’ lions and bears were tl»" 
most dangerous (Gn 37“, 1 K 2 K 2®^ Pr 28‘® etc.). 
Deeds of prowess in the slaughter of .such animals — by 
Samson in self-defence (Jg 14®), David the sheplu rd 
to rescue his charges (IS 17*®), and Benaiab (2 S 23*®) 
— gained for these men abiding fame. H. P. Smith 
(Samuel, in lac.) would read of Benaiab: ‘He U8(‘d to 
go down and smite the Hons in tfie pit on snowy days,' 
when be could track them easily. The difficulty is 
that .snowy days would be ratluT few to permit of his 
making a reputation in this way. 

Among the animals hunted for food were the gazelh*. 
the hart, the roebuck, and the wild goat (I)t 12'* 

14® etc.). The first three are mentioned specially as 
furnishing the table of Solomon ( 1 K 4**). The partridge 
was perhaps the bird chiefly hunted in ancient times, 
as it is at the pre.serit day (1 S 26*®). Neither iM^ast 
nor bird rnigfit lx* eaten unless the blood had l><*en 
‘poured out* (Lv 17‘®, Dt 12‘®etc.) — a law still observed 
by the Moslem.s. 

Little information is given In Scripture as to the 
methods followed by the huntsmen. The hunting dog 
is not mentioned; but it is familiar to Josephu.s (An/. 
VI. viii. 9). The following implements were In use, viz.: — 
the bow and arrow (Gn 27® etc.), the club (Job 41»»), 
nets (Job 19®, Ps 9‘®, Is .'»1*® etc.), pits. In wiiich there 
might be a n»'t, fJug and concealed to entrap the larger 
animals (Ps 9'\ Ezk 19® etc.), the sling (I 8 17®®), the 
snare of the fowler (Ps 64'* 91® 124D. The tame partridge 
in a cage was used as a di*coy (Sir 11*®). The modem 
Syrian is not greatly addicted to hunting. Occasional 
raids are nia(l(; upon the lx*ars on Mt. Hcrmori. To 
the scandal of Jew and Mo.slem, Ghristians sometimf*ii 
hunt the wild hour In the Hulch marshes, and in the 
thickets In-yond Jordan. See also Neth, Svarf.h, etc. 

W. Ewinq. 

HUPHAM. — Sec Htu*pi.m. 

HUPP AH.— A priest of the 13th course (1 Ch 24'®). 

HUPPIM. — The head of a Benjamite family (Gn 
46*‘ P, 1 Ch 7«®- Nu 26*» [Huphaxn]). 

HUR. — The name is possibly of Egyptian origin. 
1 . With Aaron he held up Moses’ bauds, in order that 
by the continual ujillfting of the sacred staff Israel might 
prevail over Amalek (Ex 171®* ** K). With Aaron he 
was left in charge of the people when Moh(*s ascended 
the mountain (24'< E). 2 . A Judahite, the grandfather 
of Bezalel (Ex 31* 35®® 38« P). According to the 
Chronicler, he was descended from Perez, through Hezron 
and Caleb (1 Ch 4«-<, 2 Ch 1»); and in Jos. 

Ant. III. li. 4, vi. 1, he is the husliand of Miriam, and 
Identical with 1 , 3 . One of the kings of Mldian slain 
after the sin at Pcxir (Nu 31«); desert l>ed as ‘chiefs’ of 
Midian, and ‘princes’ of Slhon (Jos 13«). 4 . The 
father of one of the twelve officers who su milled Solo- 
mon and his court with food (1 K 4 * 11 V * 0 e&-hi]r‘) 
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tf. The father of Rephaiah, who was a ruler of half of 
Jerusalem, and who helped to repair the walls (Neh 3*). 
LXX omits the name Hur. A. H. M Neile. 

HtJBAI . — See Hiddai. 

HUEAM.-— 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*). 2. 3. See 
Hiram, 1 and 2. 

HUEI.— A Gadite (1 Ch 6«). 

HUSBAND . — See Family. 

HUSBANDMAN, HUSBANDRY.— In £V the former 
Is, In most cases, synonymous with 'a tiller of the 
ground, which RV has substituted for it in Zee 13^ — ■ 
in modem English, a farmer. The first farmer men- 
tioned in OT, therefore, is not Noah the 'husbandman' 
(Gn 9*®), but Cain the 'tiller of the grourifr (4*). In 
Jn 15‘, however, the former has the more limited sense 
of vinedresser: ‘I am the true vine and my Father is 
the vinedresstir* (AV and RV ‘husbandman’). So. 
too, in the parable of the Vineyard (Mt 21”*^). 

‘Husbandry,’ in the same way, is tillage, farming. 
Thus of king Uzzlah It is said that * he loved husbandry’ 
(lit. ‘the land’ in the modern sense, 2 Ch 26‘®), that 
is, as the context shows, he loved and fostered agricul- 
ture, Including viticulture. In 1 Co 3® ‘husbandry’ is 
used by metonymy of the land tilled (cf. RVm): ‘ye 
are God’s field’ (Weymouth, T/tc NT in Modern Speech). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

HUSHAH. — Son of Ezer, the son of Hur (see, Hun, 2), 
and therefore of the tribe of Judah (1 (3i 4<). 

HUSHAI.— An Archite (2 S 15« 17*- ^*), i.e. a native 
of ‘the border of the Archites’ (Jos 16*) to the W. of 
Bethel. He is further (ie8crilx?d as ‘ the friend of David ’ 
(15**), while at 2 S 16*® the two titles are united. At 
the rebellion of Absalom he was Induced by David to act 
as if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By so 
doing he was enabled both to defeat the jdans of Ahitho- 
phel and to k€H*p David informed (by means of Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, the sons of Zadok and Abiathar the 
priests) of the progress of events in Jerusalem (2 S 16*®- 
17**). He is probably to be identified with the father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve conirai.ssariat officers 
(1 K 4*®). 

HUSHAM.— A king of Edom (Gn 36« « 1 Ch 1« ♦•). 

HUSHATHITE (prob. ""an inhabitant of Hushah). — 
This description is ai>plied to Sibbecai, one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 8 21»«-l Ch 2U\ 2 8 23*7«i Ch 11” 
27**). 

HUSHIM. — 1. The eponym of a Danlte family 
(Gn 46«); called in Nu 26« Shuham. In 1 Ch 7** 
Hushim seems to l>e a Benjamite, but it is po.ssible that 
for 'sons of Alter' we should read ‘sons of another.’ 
i.e. Dan. 2. The wife of Shaharairn the Benjamite 
(1 Ch 8»- *»). 

HUSKS {keratia, Lk 15‘") are almost certainly the 
pods of the carob tree iCerafonia sih'qva), commonly 
called the locust tree. This common Palestine tree 
is di.stinguished by its beautiful dark glo.ssy foliage. 
The long pods, which ripen from May to Augu.st accord- 
ing to the altitude, are even to-day used as food by the 
poor; a confection is made from them. But they are 
used chiefly for cattle. The name ‘8t. John’s bread’ 
is given to these pods, from a tradition that these, and 
not locusts, composed the food of St. John the Baptist, 
but see Food, 18. E. W\ G. Mahteiiman. 

HX72EAB.— A word occurring in Nah 2*. Gesenius 
derived it from a verb t$abhabh, and read ‘ the palace is 
dissolved and made to ftow down.* Many recent autiior- 
itles regard it as from ntWtabk, and tr. 'it is decreed.’ 
But Wellhausen and others have considered it a proper 
name — referring to the Assyrian queen, or to the city 
of Nineveh personified. W. M. Nrsbit. 

HYACINTH.— Rev »** RV; AV 'jacinth.* See 

JswBLs AND Precious Stones. 


HYJENA (zabud*, Jer 12® [but see art. Speckled 
Bird]. Zeboim [1 S 13*®] probably means ‘[Valley of] 
Hy®na.s’). — The hy®na (Arab, daba’ ) is a very common 
Palestine animal, concerning which the fellahln have 
countless tales. It is both hated and dreaded; it 
consumes dead bodies, and will even dig up corpses in 
the cemeteries; the writer has known such rifling of 
graves to occur on the Mount of Olives. It is nocturnal 
in its habits; in the day-time it hides in solitary caves, to 
which the fellahln often follow it and attack it by various 
curious devices. In the gathering dusk and at night the 
hungry hy®na frequently becomes very bold, and will 
follow with relentless persistence a solitary pedestrian, 
who, if he cannot reach safety, will surely lx; killed. In 
spite of its habits it is eaten at times by the Bedouin. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

HYDASPES.— A river mentioned In Jth 1® as on the 
Medo-Baby Ionian frontier. The name is probably the 
result of a confusion with the w'ell-known Hydasi>es in 
India (now the Jalam). In view of the mythical char- 
acter of the Book of Judith, speculation as to the identity 
of this river is likely to remain fruitless. However, 
there may be a suggestion in the fact that the Syr. 
version reads Ulai (wh. see). TV. M. Nesbit. 

HYMEN2EUS. — A heretical Christian associated with 
Alexander in l Ti 1*®' , and with Philetus in 2 Ti 2''* , 
though some have considered that two different persons 
are meant. Thes*^ false teachers ‘made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith’; their heresy consisted in denying the 
bodily resurrection, saying that the resurrection was 
already past — apparently an early form of Gnosticism 
which, starting with the idea of matter being evil, made 
the body an unessential part of our nature, to be dis- 
carded as soon as possible. In the former passage St. Paul 
says that he ‘delivered’ tlie offenders ‘unto Satan, tliat 
theymiglit l)e taught not to blas])heme’; he us«‘s a similar 
l>hra8e of the incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 5''), there also 
expresjsing the purpose of the punishment, — the salvation 
of the man’s spirit. Tlie phrase may mean simple ex- 
communication with renunciation of all feilow'ship, or 
may include a miraculous infliction of disease, or even of 
death. Ram.say suggests that it is a Christian adapta- 
tion of a pagan idea, when a person wrotiged by another, 
but unable to retaliate, consigned the offender to the gods 
and left punishment to be inflicted by Divine power. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HYMN (in NT; for OT, see Music, Poetry, Psalms). 
— The Greek word signified specifically a poem in praise 
of a god or hero, but it is used, less exactly, also for a 
religious poem, even one of petition. The use of hymns 
in the early Christian Church was to be anticipated from 
the very nature of worship, and from the close connexion 
betwetm the worship of the di.sciples and that of the Jews 
of that and earlier centuries. It is proved by the 
numerous incidental references in the NT (cf. Ac 16*®, 
1 Ck) 14*, Eph 5*®, Ja 5**, and the passages cited below), 
and by the famous letter of Pliny to Trajan describing 
the customs of the Christians. We lack, however, any 
collection of hymns comparable to the Psalms of the OT. 
Doubtless the Psalms were largely used, as at the Pas.s- 
over feast when the Lord’s Supper was instituted (Mt 
26*®); but iu addition new songs would be written to 
express the intense emotions of the disciples, and even 
their spontaneous utterances in the gatherings of early 
Christians would almost inevitably take a rhythmical 
form, modelled more or les.s clostdy upon tlie Psalms. 
In some localities, perhaps, Greek hymns served as the 
models. 8t. Paul insists (I Co 14»®, Col 3*«) that the 
singing 1® with the sifirit and the understanding, an 
intelligent exjiresvsion of real religious ftnding. These 
passages specify ‘psalms, hymns, and .spiritual songs.’ 
While at first it seems as if tliree clas.ses of composition 
are here distinguished, either as to eource or character, 
it is probably not the case, especially as In Mt 26*®, 
Mk 14* the verb ‘to hymn’ is used of singing a 
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p8aJm« Luke’s Gospel contains several hymns, but 
does not mention their use by the disciples. They 
•re the Magnificat (Lk the Benedictus (I**-’*), 

the Gloria in Excelks (2‘<), and the Nunc Dimitiia 
(2**-*). Whether these were Jewish or Jewish-Chris- 
tian In origin is disputed. The free introduction of 
hymns of praise in the Apocalypse, in description of the 
worship of the new Jerusalem, points to their use by 
the early Church. The poetical and liturgical character 
of some other NT passages is asserted with more or less 
reason by different scholars {e,g. Eph r>*\ 1 Ti 3‘« 
6“, 2 Ti 4^*). See Hastings’ DCG, art. ‘Hymn.’ 

Owen H. Gates. 

HYPOCRITE. — This word occurs in the NT only in 
the Synoptic Gospels; but ‘hypocrisy’ is used in the 
Epistles (Gal 2^’, 1 Ti 4*, 1 P 2^), and the verb ‘to play 
the hypocrite ' in Lk 20*® (tr. ‘ feigned '). The hypocrisy 
of the Gospels is the ‘appearing before men what one 
ought to be, but is not, before God.’ At times it is a 
deliberately played part {e.g. Mt 6*- *• 22^* etc.), at 

others it is a deception of which the actor himself is 
unconscious {e.g. Mk 7*. Lk 6" 12“ etc.). Thus, accord- 
ing to Christ, all who play the part of religion, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, without being religious, are 
hypocrites; and so fall unrler His sternest denunciation 
(Mt 23). This meaning of the word has led some to give 
it the wider interpretation of ‘godlessness* in some 
passages (e.g. Mt 24*'; cf. Lk 12“); but as there may 


always be seen in the word the idea of v- leligiouf 
cloak over the godlessness, the ordinary sense should 
stand. 

In the AV of OT {e.g. Job 8‘*, Is ‘hypocrite’ is 
a mistranslation of the Heb. word chdri^ph. It passed 
into the AV from the Latin, which followed the Greek 
Versions. In RV it is rendered ‘godless,’ ‘profane.’ 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

HYROANUS. — 1. The son of Tobias, who had money 
deposited at Jerus,, in the Temple treasury, at the time 
of the visit of Helioddrus (2 Mac 3^‘). The name seem.s 
to be a local appellative. Its use among the Jews is 
perhaps to be explained from the fact that Artaxerxes 
Ochus transported a number of Jews to Hyrcania. 
2. Bee Maccabees, § 5. 

HYSSOP is mentioned several times in the Bible. It 
was used for sprinkling blood (Ex 12**), and in the ritual 
of the cleansing of lepers (Lv 14\ Nu 19«); it was an insig- 
nificant plant growing out of the wall (1 K 4“); it could 
afford a branch strong enough to support a wet sponge 
(Jn 19**). It is possible that all these references 
are not to a single species. Among many suggested 
plants the most probable is either a si>«iries of marjoram, 
e.g.. Origanum maru, or the common caper- plant 
(Capparis spinosa), which may be seen growing out of 
crevices in walls all over Palestine. See Caper-berry. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 


I 


lAJOnniS 1 £s O^o) - Jamin of Neh 

ZBHAR. — One of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem 
(2 S 1 Ch 3« 145). 

TRT.gATMf. — A town belonging to West Manasseh 
(Jos 17^S Jg 1*’). It is mentioned also in 2 K 9*’ in 
connexion with the death of king Ahaziah, who fled 
by the way of Beth-haggan and ' the ascent of Gur, which 
is by Ibleam.’ The Biblical data seem to be well 
satisfied by the modern ruin BeVame, some 13 miles E, 
of N. of Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. 

In 2K 15‘® (AV and RV) ‘before the people’ should 
certainly be emended to * in Ibleam.’ Gath-rimmon of Jos 
21** is a scribal error for Ibleam. It is the same place that 
is called Bileam in 1 Ch 6*®. 

IBKEIAH.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 9»). 

IBNUAH.—A Benjamite (1 Ch 9*). 

IBRI.— A Merarite Levite (1 Ch 24*^). 

1B8AM. — A descendant of Issachar (1 Ch 7*), 

IBZAK . — One of the minor judges, following Jeph- 
thah (Jg 12®*^®). He came from Bethlehem, probably 
the Bethlehem in Zebulun (Jos 19“), 7 miles N.W. of 
Nazareth. He had 30 sons and 30 daughters — an 
evidence of his social importance — and arranged their 
marriages. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. According to Jewish tradition, Ibzan 
was the same as Boaz. 

lOHABOD . — Son of Phinehas and grandson of Eli. 
The name means ‘inglorious,’ but probably should be 
‘Jahweh is glory,’ from an original Jochebed. If this 
guess be well founded, then the turn given to the story 
in 1 B 4*^ is due to a desire to mould it on the story 
of the birth of Benjamin in Gn 35*®. W. F. Cobb. 

lOOKIUM, now called Konia, is an ancient city of 
continuous importance from early times to the present 
day. Situated at the western edge of the vast central 
pladn of Asia Minor, and well watered, it has always been 
^ ^usy plao0. u is surrowntjed by beautiful orchards. 


which cover the meanness of its modern buildings. 
About the iM^girining of the Christian era it wa.s on the 
border of the two ethnic di.strictH, Lycaonia and Phrygia. 
It wa.s in reality the easternmost city of Phrygia, and 
the inhabitants considered themselves Phry^an.s, but 
aneient writ<‘rs commonly speak of it as a city of Lycaonia 
(w'h. see), the fate of which It generally shared. In 
the 3rd cent. B.r. it was ruled by the Beleuclds, and 
about B.r. 164, i)robal)ly, it passed under the power of 
the Galatte. (Asiatic Celts). It was the proptTty of the 
Pontic kings from about 130, W’as set free during the 
Mithridutlc wars, and in b.c. 39 was given by Mark 
Antony to Polemon, king of Cili('ia Tracheia. In B.r. 36 
Antony gave it to Amyntas, who was at that time made 
king of Galatia (wh. w^e). On his death in b.c. 25 the 
whole of his kingdom became the Roman province of 
Galatia. Iconium exmld thus be spoken of as Lycaonlan. 
Phrygian, or Galatic, according to the speaker’s point 
of view. In the time of the Emperor ('laudius, it, along 
with DerlK^ received the honorary prefix Claudio-, 
becoming CUiudiconium (compare our Royal Burghs), 
but it was not till Hadrian’s time (a.d. 117-138) that it 
became a Homan colony (wh, see). Its after hl.story may 
be omitted. It was elght<?en miles distant from Lyslra, 
and a direct route passed between them. 

The gospel was brought to Iconium by Paul and 
Barnabas, who visited it twice on the first missionary 
journey (Ac 13®* 14**). The presence of Jews there is 
confirmed hy the evidence of inscriptions. According to 
the view now generally accepttrd by English-sptJaking 
scholars. It is comprehended in the ‘ Phrygo-Oalatic 
region’ of Ac 16® and the 'Galatic region and Phrygia’ 
of Ac 18*». It was thus \islted four times in all by St. 
Paul, wlio addressed it among other cities in his Epistle 
to the Galatians. During the absence of Paul It had been 
visited by Judalzers, Who pretended that Paul was a 
mere messenger of the earlier Afiostles, and contended 
that the Jewish ceremonial law was binding on the 
Christiaa oouverte, Faul’s Epistle appears to have heoit 
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luccessful, and the Galatians afterwards contributed 
to the collection for the poor Christians of Jerusalem. 
The alternative view is that Iconiurn is not really 
Included In the Acts narrative after as the words 
quoted above from Ac 16« and 18** refer to a different 
district to the far north of Iconiurn, and that the Epistle 
to the Galatians, being addressed to that northern 
district, had no connexion with Iconlum, In any case, 
Iconiurn is one of the places included in the (province) 
Galatia which is addressed in First Peter (about a.d. 80 
probably), and the large number of Christian inscriptions 
which have been found there reveal the existence of a 
vigorous Christian life in the third and following 
(Hiiituries. A. Soutek. 

IDALAH. — A town of Zebulun (Jos lO'i^). 

IDBASH . — One of the sons of the father of Etam 
(1 Ch 4»). 

IDDO.— 1. Ezr 81* (1 Es 8«*- Loddeus) the chief at 
Casiphia, who provided Ezra with Levitcs and Nethlnim. 
2. 1 Ch 27*‘ son of Zechariah, captain of the half tribe of 
Manasseh in Gilead, perh. — No. 4. 3. Ezr 10<* (1 Es 9“ 
Edos) one of those who had taken ‘strange' wives. 4. 
1 K 4‘* father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 6. 

1 Ch 6” a Gershoriite Levite called Adaiah in v.*K 
6. A seer and prophet cited by the Chronicler as an 
authority for the reigns of Solomon (2 Ch 9**), Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 12i*), Abljah (2 Ch 13«). 7. Zee P- *, 

Ezr 5^ 6‘* (I Es 61 Addo) grandfather (father acc. to 
Ezr.) of the prophet Zechariah; pos.slbly of the same 
family os No. 2. 8. Neh 12^- *• one of the priestly clans 
that went up with Zerubbabel. 

IDOLATRY.—Hebrew religion is represented as 
beginning with Abraham, who forsook the idolatry, as 
well os the home, of his ancestors (Gn 12^ Jos 24*); 
but it was 8i)ecially through the Influence of Moses that 
Jehovah was recognized as Israel’s God. The. whole 
subst-quent history up to the Exile is marked by frequent 
lapst>8 into idolatry. We should therefore consider (1) 
the causes of Hebrew idolatry, (2) its nature, (3) the 
opposition it evoked, and (4) the teaching of NT. The 
subject is not free from difficulty, but in the light of 
modem Biblical study, the main outlines are clear. 

1. OsuAes ol Hebrew idolatry. — (l) Whem, after the 
Exodus, the Israelites settled in Canaan among idolatrous 
l>eopleH, they were far from having a pure monothei.sm 
(cf. Jg 11»«). Their faith was crude, (a) Thus tlui 
idea that their neighlK)ur8’ gods had real exi.stenec, 
with rights of proprietorship in the invaded land, would 
exfKj.s<* them to risk of contamination. 7'his would be 
the more likely bt*cau8e as y(‘t they were not a united 
IM'ople. The trilK'S had at first to act indep<?ndently. 
and in some cases were unable to dislodge the Canaanlles 
(Jg 1). (b) Their environment wa.s thus perilous, and 

the danger was intensified by intermarriage with 
idolaters. Particularly after the monarchy was 
established did this become a snare.. Solomon and 
Ahab by their marriage alliances introduced and 
promoted idol cults. It Is significant that post-exilic 
legislation had this danger in view, and secured that 
exclusiveness so characteristic of mature Judaism 
(Ezr 10*' ). (c) The political relations with the great 

world-powers, Egypt and As.syria, would also tend to 
Influence religious thought. This might account for 
the great lieathen reaction under Manasseh, 

(2) But, specially, certain Ideas characteristic of 
Semitic religion generaUy had a strong influence, (a) 
Thus, on Israel's settling in Canaan, the existing shrines, 
whether natural (hills, trees, wells — each understood to 
have its own tutelary baal or lord) or artlflcial (altars, 
stone pillars, wooden poles), would be quite innocently 
used for the worship of J^. {b) Idols, too, were used 

in domestic worship (Jg 17*; cf. Gn 31*®, 1 8 19**). 
(C) A darker feature, inimical to Jehovism, wos the 


sanction of sexual impurity, cruelty and lust for blood 
(see below, § 2 (1)). 

Here then was all the apparatus for either the In- 
appropriate worship of the true God, or the appropriate 
worship of false gods. That was why, later on in the 
eighth and seventh centuries b.c., when the earlier 
Jehovism was changing into typical Judaism, all such 
apparatus was felt to be wrong, and was attacked with 
increasing violence by prophets and reformers, as 
their conception of God became more clear and 
spiritual. 

2. Itonature. — (l) Common to all Canaanite religions, 
apparently, was the worship of Baal as representing 
the male principle in nature. Each nation, however, 
had its own provincial Baal with a specific name or 
title — Chernosh of Moab, Molech of Ammon, Dagon of 
Philistia, Hadad-Rimmon of Syria. As.sociated with 
Baalism was the worshif) of Aslitoreth (Astarte), lepre- 
senting the female principle in nature. Tw'o features 
of these religions were prostitution [of both sexes] (cf. 
Nu 25*'-, Dt ‘23**' , 1 K 14« Hos 4‘», Am 2*, Bar 6«) and 
human sacrifice (cf. 2 K 17**, Jer 7**, and art. Topheth). 
Baalism was the chief Israelite idolatry, and sometimes, 
e.g. under Jezebel, it quite displaced Jehovism as the 
established religion. 

(2) The underlying principle of all such religion was 
nature- worship. This helps to explain the calf- 
worship, repr(!sented as first introduced by Aaron, and 
at a later period established by Jeroboam i. In Egypt 
— which also exereised a sinister influence on the 
Hebrews — religion was largely of this type; but living 
animal.s, and not merely irnageB of them, were there 
venerated. Connected with this idolatry is totemism, so 
widely traced even to-day. Some find a survival of 
early Semitic totemism in Ezk 8*®. 

(3) Another form of Hebrew nature-worship, 
as^latry, was apparently of foreign extraction, and 
not earlier than the seventh cent. b.c. There is a 
striking allusion to this idolatry in Job 31*® **. There 
were sun-images (2 Ch 34'), horses and chariots dedi- 
cated to the sun (2 K 23**); an eastward position was 
adopted in sun-worship (Ezk 8*®). The expression 
‘queen of heaven' in Jer 7** 44*® is obscure; but it 
probably points to this class of idolatry. In the heathen 
reaction under Manas.seh the w'orsliip of the ‘host of 
heaven’ is prominent (2 K 17*®). Gad and Men! 
(Is 65**) were possibly star-gods. Related to such nature- 
worship i>erhaps was the mourning for Tararauz [.\doni83 
(Ezk 8*', Is 17‘® RVm) Nature- worship of all kinds 
is by implication rebuked with amazing force and 
dignity in Gn 1, where the word God as Creator is 
written 'in big letters over the face of creation.’ Stars 
and animals and nil things, H Is insisted, are created 
things, not creators, and not self-existent. 

(4) There are no clear traces of anc<'stor- worship in 
OT, but some find them in theI<Tap/fTm (household gods) 
and in the reverence for tombs {e.g. Machpelah); in 
Is 65' the context s\igge.sts Idolatry. 

(5) A curious mixture of idolatry and Jehovism existed 
in Samaria after the destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom, The foreign colonists brought with them the 
worship of various deities, and added that of J'’ 
(2 K 17*'-'*). These gods cannot l>e identified with 
certainty. By this mixed race and religion the Jews 
of the Return were seriously hindered, and there 
resulted the Samaritan schism which, in an attenuated 
form, .still exists. 

3. Opposition to idolatry. — While fully allowing for 
the facts alluded to in § 1, it is impos.sible to account — 
not for mere temporary lapses, but — for the marked 
persistence of idolatry among the Hebrews, unless we 
recognize tin? growth which characterizes their laws 
and polity from the simple beginning up to the finished 
product. Laws do but express the highest sense of the 
community— however deeply that sense may be quickened 
by Divine revelation — whether those laws are viewed 
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from the ethical or from the utilitarian standpoint. 
If the legislation embodied in the Pentateuch had all 
along been an acknowledged, even tliough a neglected, 
code, such a comph'te neglect of it during long periods, 
taken with the total silence about its distinctive features 
in the sayings and writings of the inOvSt enligli tinned and 
devoted men, would present phenomena quite inex- 
plicable. It is needful, therefore, to obvserve that the 
true development from original Mosaism, though perliaps 
never quite negh'Cted by the leaders of the nation, 
does not appear distinctly in any legislation until the 
closing dettades of the 7th cent. b.c. This develop- 
ment continued through and beyond the Exile. Until 
the Deiiteronomic ei)och began, the enactments of 
Mosaism in regard to idolatry were clearly of the shmderest 
proportions. There is good reason for thinking tliat 
the Second of the Ten Commandments is not in its 
earliest form; and it is probable that Ex (from 

the document J, i.e. c. n.c. 850) contains an €‘arlier 
Decalogue, embodying such traditional Mosaic legisla- 
tion as actually permitted the use of simple images 
(distinct from molten cultus-idols. Ex 34*’). Such 
development accounts for the phenomena presented by 
the history of idolatry in Israel. For example, Samuel 
sacriilces in one of those ‘high places' (1 S ) whi<*h 
Hezekiah removed as idolatrous (2 K IS*), Elijah, the 
stern foe of Baalism, does not denounce the calf-worship 
attacked later on by Ilosea. Even Isaiah can anticipate 
the erection in Egypt of a pillar (Is 19‘®) like those 
which Josiah in the next century destroyed (2 K 23'<). 
As with reforming prophets, so with reforming kings. 
Jehu in Israel extirpates Baalism, but leaves the calf- 
worship alone (2 K In Judah, wliere heathenism 

went to greater lengths, but where wholesome reaction 
was equally strong, Asa, an Iconoclastic reformer, 
tolerates ‘high places’ (1 K 15‘*-i<; cf. Jehoshaphat's 
attitude, 1 K 22^*). It was the work of the 8th cent, 
prophets that prepared the way for the remarkable 
reformation under Josiah (2 K 22. 23). Josiah’s reign 
was epoch-making in everything connected with 
Hebrew religious thought and practice. To this p(*rlod 
must be assigned that Deuteronomic legislation which 
completed the earlier attempts at reformation. This 
Iegi.slation aims at the complete destruction of everytiiing 
suggestive of idolatry. A code, otherwi.se humane, is 
on tliis point extremely severe: idolatry was punish- 
able by death (Dt 172-7; cf. 8i» etc.). Such 

a view of idolatry exhibits in its correct perspective 
the teaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the elaborate 
Levitical enactments, the exilic and post-exilic litera- 
ture. Distinctive Judaism ha.s succeeded to Jeho\isrn 
monotheism has replaced henotheism, racial and religious 
exclusiveness has supplanted tlie earlier eclecticism. 
The Exile marks practically the end of Hebrew idolatry. 
The lesson has been learned by heart. 

A striking proof of the great change is given by the 
Maccabeean war, caused by the attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to force idolatry on the very nation which 
in an earlier period had been only too prone to accei)t 
it. Relations with Rome in the lat and 2nd centuries 
A.D. illustrate the same temper. Had not Caligula's 
death so soon followed his insane proposal to erect 
his statue in the Temple, the Jews would assuredly 
have offered the most determined re.sistance; a century 
later they dhl actively resist Rome when Hadrian 
desecrated the site of the ruined Temple, 

4. Teaching of the NT. — As idolatry was thus non- 
existent in Judaism in the time of Christ, It is not 
surprising that He does not allude to it. St. Paul, 
however, came into direct conflict with it. The word 
Itself (eiddlolatreia) occurs first In his writings; we 
have his illuminating teaching on the subject in Ro 
Ac 17»**^, 1 Co 8 etc. But Idolatry in Christian 
doctrine has a wider significance than the service of 
material idols. Anything that interferes between the 
soul and its God is idolatrous, and is to be shunned 


(cf. Eph 5'-, Ph 3>». 1 Jn 52o^. and the co it o1 
Gal 52® etc.). See also art. Imaoks. 

H. F. B. COMP„TON. 

ZDUEL (1 Es 8<«) =Kzr Ariel. The form is due U 
confusion of lleb. d and r. 

IDUMAEA. — The Greek equivalent (In RV only in 
Mk 3«) of the name Edom, originally the territory east 
of the Jordan-Arabah valley and south of the land of 
Moab. This country was inhabited, when we first catch 
a glimpse of it. by a primitive race known as Horites, of 
whom little but the name is known. The apparent 
meaning of the name (‘cave-dwellers’) and comparison 
wif h the remains of what seems to hav'e been an ana goua 
race discovered in tlie excavations at Gezer, shev* that 
this race was at a low stage of civilization. The}- were 
partly destroyed, partly absorbtMl. by the Betlouln 
tribes who claimed descent through Esau from Abraham, 
ami who were acknowI(‘dged by the Israelites as late ; 
the date of the Deuteronomic codes as brethren (Dt 237). 
They were governed by sheiks (EV ‘dukes,’ a lit. tr. of 
the Lat. duT), and by a non-hereditary monarchy whose 
records Indonged to a period anterior to the time of Haul 
(Gn 36«-2«, 1 Ch l«-f*). See Edom. 

After the fall of Babylon the pres.sure of the desert 
Arabs forced the Edomites across the Jordan-Arabah 
valley, and the people and name were extended westward. 
In 1 Mac 5“ we find Hebron Included in Idumaea. 
Josephus, with whom Jerome, agrees, maki s Idumap.a 
extend from Beit Jihrin to Petra; Jerome a.ssigns the 
great caves at the former place to the troglodyte Horites. 
The Herod family was by origin Iduiniean in this 
extended sense. In the 2nd cent. a.d. the geog- 
rapher Ptolemy restricts Idunuea to the ci.s-Jordanlc 
area, and includes the original trans-.Iordanic Edom in 
Arabia. R. A. S. Macalistek. 

DBDDIAS (1 Es 9*), — One of those who agreed to 
put awjiy their ‘strange’ wives, called Izziah in Ezr 10“. 

lEZER, lEZERlTES (Nu 26’®). — Gontracted from 
Abiezer, Abiezerites. Auikzkh. 

I6AL. — 1. The spy rejjresenting th(‘ tribe of Issachar 
(Nu 137). 2. One of David’s heroes, the son of Nathan 
of Zobah (2 8 23»). In the parallel list (1 Ch ID®) the 
name is given as * Joel, the brother of Nathan.’ 3. Son 
of Shemaiah of the royal house of David ( I (3i 3**). 

IGDALIAH.— A 'man of God,’ father of Hanan, 
whose name is mentioned in connexion with Jerernlairg 
Interview with the Rerhabites (Jer 35<). 

IGNORANCE. — It appears to be in accordance with 
natural ju.stice that ignorance should he regarded as 
modifying moral respoiisibility. and this is fully recog- 
nized in the Scriptures. In tiie OT, Indeed, the knowl- 
edge of God is often spoken of as equivahmt to true 
religion (see Knowlkdok), and therefore ignorance is 
regarded as its opposite (1 8 2‘2, Hos 4‘ 6«). But the 
Levitical law recognizes sins of ignorance as nmling 
some expiation, but with a minor degree of guilt (Lv 4, 
Nu 15»-«). 80 ‘ignorances’ are spoken of in 1 Es 87» 
(RV ‘errors’), To 3*. Sir 232^ as partly involuntary 
(cf. He 52 9’). The whole of the OT, however, Is the 
history of a process of gradual moral and spiritual 
enlightenment, so that actions which are regarded as 
pardonable, or even praisewortliy. at one period. l)ecome 
Inexcusable In a more advanced state of knowledge. In 
the NT the difference between the 'times of ignorance' 
and the light of Christianity is recognized in Ac 17»» 
(cf. 1 Ti pa, 1 P p<), and ignorance is spoken of as 
modifying responsibility in Ac 1 Co 2», Lk 23". 
This last pas.sage. esrM*cially, suggests that sin is pardon- 
able bec.au8e it contains an element of ignorance, while 
Mk 32® appears to contemplate the possibility of an 
absolutely wilful choice! of evil with full knowledge of 
what it is, which will be unpardonable (cf. 1 Jn 5«). 
Immoral and guilty ignorance Is also spoken of to 
Ro Eph 4»®. B^or the question whether Christ In 
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His human nature could be igrnorant, see Kentosis, 
Knowledge. J. H. Maude. 

nM. — A city of Judah (Jos 16**); site unknown. 
Bee Iyim, 2. 

WON.— A town in the north part of the mountains of 
Naphtali, noticed in 1 K 15** (=*2 Ch 16<) as taken by 
Benhadad. It was also captured and depopulated by 
Tifi:lath-piles(3r (2 K 16*»). The name survives in Merj 
‘AyUn, a plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important 
site in tliis plateau is Tell Dibbln, which may be the site 
of Ijon. 

IKKESH. — The father of Ira, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23» 1 Ch n*« 27»). 

ILAI. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11**). In the 
parallel list (2 8 23*") the name appears as Zalxnon, whi(th 
is probably the more correct text. 

ILIADUN (1 Es 5*^"). — Perhaps to be identified with 
Henadad of Ezr 3*. 

ILLYKICXJM. —The only Scripture mention is Ro 15‘», 
where St. Paul points to the fact that he had fully 
preaclied the troofl news of the Messiah from Jerusalem 
and round about as far as lllyricuin. Neither geo- 
grapliical term is included in the sense of the Greek, 
which i.s that he luwl done so from the- outer edge of 
Jerusalem, so to siH^ak, round about (through various 
countries) as far as the border of lllyricuin. These 
provinces in order are Syria, Cilicia, (Jialatia, Asia, and 
Macedonia, and a journe^y through them in succession 
describes a stegment of a rough circle. The provinces 
Macedonia and lllyricuin are conterminous, and the 
nearest city in Macedonia in which wc know St. Paul 
to have preached i.s Berma (Ac 17‘*^ ). lllyricum is 
a Latin word, and denotes the Roman province which 
extended along tiie Adriatic from Italy and Pannonia on 
the north to the province Macedonia on the south. A 
province Illyria had U‘en formed in n.c. 167, and during 
the succeeding two centuries all accessions of territory 
in that ijuartcr were incorporated in that province. 
In A. I). 10 Augustus separated Pannoniafrom lllyricum, 
and gave the lattiir a .settled constitution. The govern- 
ment of this important province was dillicult, and was 
entrusted to an ox-consul with the style Icgatus Augusti 
pro praetore. The northern half was called Liburnia 
and the southern Dalmatia (wh. se^e). The latter term 
gravlually came to indicate the whole province of 
lllyricum. A, Souter. 

IMAGE. — In theological usage the term ‘image’ 
occurs in two connexions: (1) as defining the nature of 
man (‘God created man in his own image,' Gn 1**); and 
(2) as dt^scribing the relation of Christ as Bon to the 
Father (' who i.s the image of the invisible God,’ Col 1“). 
These sen.ses, again, art' not without connexion; for, as 
man is re‘“Created in the image of God — lost, or at least 
defaced, through sin (Col 3‘*; of. Eph 4*D — so, as 
renewed, he lH*ars the image of Christ (2 Co 3**). 
Thew^ Scriptural sen.se-s of the term ‘image’ claim 
further elucidation. 

1 . A.s regards man. the fundamental text is that 
already quoted, Gn 1*» »*. Here. In the story of 
Creation, man i.s represented as called into being, not, 
like the other creatures, by a simple fiat, but as the result 
of a solemn and deliberate act of coun.sel of the Creator: 

* Let us make man in our image, after our likcnes.s And 

God created man in liis own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female cmated he them.’ 
Distinctions, referred to below, have been sought, since 
Patristic times, belwwn ‘image’ and ‘likenes's,’ but it 
is now generally conceded that no difTerence of meaning 
is intended. The two words ‘image’ (tsdem) and 
‘likeness’ {demUth) combine, without distinction of 
fcnse, to einpiiaslze the idea of msemblance to God. 
This is shown by the fact that in v.** the word ‘image’ 
alone is employed to express the total idea, and in 5‘ the 
^^ord ‘likeness.’ Man was made like God, and so bears 


His image. The expression recurs in Gn 9«, and again 
repeatedly in the NT (1 Co 11*, Col 3‘*; cf. Ja 3* 
‘likeness’). The usage in Genesis is indeed peculiar to 
the so-called ‘Priestly’ writer; but the idea underlies 
the view of man in the Jahwistic sections as well, for only 
as made in God’s image is man capable of knowledge of 
God, fellowship with Him, covenant relation to Him, 
and character conformable to God’s own. To ‘be as 
God’ was the serpent’s allurement to Eve (Gn 3^). 
Ps 8 echoes the story of man’s creation in Gn 1. 

In what did this Divine image, or likene.ss to God, 
consist? Not in bodily form, for God is Bpirit: nor 
yet simply, as the Socinians would have it, in dominion 
over the creatures; but in those features of man’s 
rational and moral con.stitution in which the i>eciiliar 
dignity of man, as distinguished from the animal world 
below him, is recognized. Man, as a spiritual nature, 
is self-conscious, personal, rational, free, cajiable of 
rising to the apprehension of general truths and laws, of 
setting ends of conduct before him, of apprehending 
right and wrong, good and evil, of framing ideas of God, 
infinity, eternity, immortality, and of shaping his life 
in the light of such conceptions. In this he show.s 
himself akin to God; is able to know, love, serve, and 
obey God. The germ of sonship lies in the idea of the 
image. To this must be added, in the light of such 
passages os Eph and Col 3‘*, the idea of actual moral 
conformity — of actual knowledge, righteousness, and 
holine.ss — as pertaining to the iicrfection of the image. 
Bin has not destroyed the e8.sential elements of God’s 
image in man, but it has shattered the image in a moral 
respect; and grace, as the abov^e passages teach, renews 
it in Christ. 

If this explanation is correct, the older attempts at a 
distinction betwissni ‘image’ and ‘likeii(‘ss,’ e.g. that 
‘ image ’ referred to the body, ‘ likeness ’ to t he inteilectiial 
nature; or ‘image’ to the intellectual, ‘likeness’ to the 
moral, faculties; or, as in Roman Catholic theology, 
‘image’ to the natural attributes of intelligence and 
freedom, ‘ likeness’ to a superadded endowment of sui>er- 
natural right eousne.ss — must, as already hinted, be 
pronounced untenable. 

2. Tile idea of Christ, the Son, as ‘ the image (cikSn ) of 
the invisible God’ (Col cf. 2 Co 4*) connects itself 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and finds expression in 
various forms in the NT, notably in He P — ‘who being 
the effulgence of his glory and the very image of ius 
substance.' Jesus Himself could declare of Himself that 
he who had seen Him had seen the Father (Jn 14*). 
But the passages quoted refer to a supra-temporal 
and essential relation between the Son and the Father. 
God, in His eternal being, reflects Himself, and beholds 
His own Infinite perfection‘and glory mirrored, in the Son 
(cf. Jn P 17D. It is this eternal Word, or perfect self- 
re v-eJation of God, that hij.s become incarnate in Jesus 
Christ (Jn l‘D. The consequence is obvious. Bearing 
Christ’s image, we bear God’s. Being renewed in God’s 
image, w'e are conformed to the image of His Son 
(Ro 8**). James Orr. 

IMAGES.-l. The making of an image implies a 
definite conception and the application of art to religion. 
The earliest Semitic religion (like that of Greece, Rome, 
etc.) w'as accorfiingly imageless. The first imagt‘a 
were the stone pillar and the wooden pole or aajberah 
(a tree fetish possibly of phallic .significance). Then 
came real idols, at first for domestic use (as probably 
the teraphim, portable household gods), and subse- 
quently those of greater size for public worship. 

2 . About 15 words in OT are used specifically for 
images. The earliest point to the process of manu- 
facture — graven, sculptured, molten images. The 
word properly meaning image, i.e. ‘likeness,’ is not 
earlier than the end of 7th cent. b.c. From that time 
onwards metaphor i.s frequent : images are ‘ vanity,’ ‘lies,* 
and objects inspiring disgust or horror Jcf. the name 
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Bedz^bult which some interpret as««‘lord of dung’l. 
Sometimes such terms would replace those used without 
offence In earlier days; thus, in a proper name com- 
pounded with baal (lord), the objectionable word would 
be replaced by bosheth (‘shame’), in obedience to 
Ex 23W etc. 

3. Images represented animals (e.g. the golden calves 
and the serpent Nehushtan) and human forms (cf. 
Ezk 16»7f., Is 44i», Ps 115<-8, Wis 14»‘- »»). The 
ephod appears to have been some sort of image, but 
was perhaps originally the robe worn by the image. 

4. The materials used in idol manufacture were clay 

(Wis 15‘®, Bel 7), wood (Is 44‘6, Wis 13‘»), silver and 
gold (Hos 8S Dn 3^). They might be painted (Wis 13‘< 
15<), dressed up (Jer 10», Ezk 16‘»), crowned and 
armed (Bar 6®- **). They were kept in shrines (Jg 17‘, 
Wis 13‘® etc.), and secured from tumbling down (Is 4V, 
Jer 10*). Refreshments (Is 65“, Jer 7**) and kisses 
(Hos 13*, 1 K 19^«) were offered to them, as well as 
sacrifice and incense. They figured in processions 
(cf. ancient sculptures, and Is 46^. Jer 10^). See also 
art. Idojlatry. H. F. B. Compston. 

IBIAGINATION. — In the AV Imagine always means 
‘contrive’ and imagination ‘contrivance.’ In the 
case of imagination a bad intention is always present 
(except Is 26* AVra), as in Ro 1“ ‘they . . . became 
vain in their imaginations’ (RV ‘reasonings’); 2 Co 
10 ® ‘casting down imaginations and every liigh thing 
that exalteth itself’ (RVm ‘reasonings'). The Greek 
words have in these passages the same evil intent as 
the AV word, so that the RV renderings are not so 
good. Coverdale translates Is 65* ‘Let the ungodly 
man forsake his wayes, and the unrightuous his ymagina- 
cions, and turne agayne unto the Lordk.’ 

IMALGUE (1 Mac 11*®).— An Arab prince to whom 
Alexander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in b.c. 146, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who placed 
him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus vi. in opposition 
to Demetrius n. 

TMLA (2 Ch 18*- ») or IMLAH (1 K 22«- *).-~Thfc 
father of Micaiah, a prophet of J^ in the days of Ahab. 

IMMAKUEL.— The name occurs in Is 7^* 8», Mt 1», 
and is a Heb. word meaning ‘God is with us’; the 
spelling Emmanuel comes from the LXX (see Mt 1*’ 
AV, RVm). Its interpretation involves a discussion oi 
Is 7, esp. vv.»®-i*. 

1. Orammatical difficidtiee. — The RV should be 
consulted throughout. The exact implication of the 
word ‘virgin’ or ‘maiden’ (RVm) is doubtful (see art. 
Virgin); it is sufficient here to say that it ‘is not the 
word which would be naturally used for virgin, if that 
was the point which it was desired to empha.size’ 
(Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p, 187). The 
definite article may either indicate that the prophet 
has some particular mother in mind, or be generic, 
referring to the class. In v.^ the renderingirf of RV and 
RVm are both admissible, but the former is more prob- 
able; in v.»« RV should be followed, AV being quite 
misleading. In 8» there may be no reference to Immanuel 
at all; a very slight alteration of the vowel points would 
give the reading ‘ ... of the land; for God is with us’; 
the refrain occurs in v.‘®. 

2. Historical situation. — In b.c. 735 the kings of Syria 
and Ephraim formed an alliance against Judah, with the 
object of setting Tabeel, a nominee of their own, on the 
throne of David, and forcing the Southern Kingdom to 
join in a confederacy against Assyria. Ahaz had only 
lately come to the throne, and the kingdom was weak 
and demoralized (2 K 16*). The purpose of Isaiah was 
to calm the terror of the people (Is 7*), and to restore 
faith in Jehovah (v.®). But the policy of Ahaz was to 
take the fatal step of invoking the aid of Assyria itself. 
Hence, when the prophet offered him a sign from God, 
be refused to accept it, for fear of committing himself to 


the prophet’s policy of faith and independence. He 
cloaked his refusal in words of apparent piety. A sign 
is, however, given — the birth of a child, who shall eat 
butter and honey ii.e. poor pastoral fare; cf. v.**) tiK 
(?) he comes to years of discretion. Before that time, 
i.e. before he is four or five years old, Syria and Ephraim 
shall be ruined (v.‘®). But Ahaz and his own kingdom 
shall become the prey of Assyria (v.»*); the rest of 
the chapter consists of pictures of desolation. The 
interpretation of the sign is by no means clear. Who is 
the child and what does his name imply? Is the sign a 
promise or a threat? It should be noticed, as probably 
an e.ssential element in the problem, that it is the house 
or dynasty of David which is being attacked, and which 
is referred to throughout the chapter (vv.* **). 

3. Who is the chUdf (.see Driver, Isaiah, p. 40 ff.). 
(a) The traditional interpretation sees in the passage a 
direct prophecy of the Virgin-birth of Christ, and nothing 
else. In what sense, then, was it a sign to Ahaz? The 
view runs counter to the modern conception of prophecy, 
which rightly demands that its primary interpretation 
shall be brought into relation to the ideas and circum- 
stances of its age. The rest of tiie chapter does not refer 
to Christ, but to the troubles of the reign of .Ahaz; is it 
legitimate to tear half a dozen words from their context, 
and apply them arbitrarily to an event hapf)ening 
generations after? (b) It i.s suggested that the maiden 
is the wife of Ahaz and that her son is Hezekiah, the king 
of whom Lsaiah rightly had such high hopc\s; or (c) that 
she is the ‘propheteSvS,’ the wife of Isaiah hirnwif. In 
both cases we ask why the language is so netMllessly 
ambiguous. The chronological difficulty would s^‘em 
to be fatal to (6), Hezekiah Ix'ing almost certainly 
several years old in 735; an<l (c) makes the sign merely 
a duplication of that given in 8*. It becomes a mere 
note of time (‘before the child grow.s up, certain things 
shall have happened’); it leave.s unexplained the 
solemn w^ay in which the birth is announced, the choice 
of the name, and its repedition in 8» (if Hhj usual reading 
be retained). It also sepamtes this passage from 
91-7 111-9, which almost certainly stand in connexion 
with it. Similar objections may be urged against the 
view id), w'hich sees in the maiden any Jewish mother 
of marriageal)le age, who in spite of all apjK'amnct^s 
to the contrary may call her child, then about to he 
born, by a name indicating the Divine favour, in token of 
the corning deliverance. The point of the sign is tiien the 
mother’s faith and the ix^riod ot time within which the 
deliverance shall be accomplished. (<?) A more allegorical 
version of this interpretation explains the maiden as 
Zion personified, and her ‘.son ’ as thf coming generation. 
But the invariable word for Zion and countries in such 
personifications is hethulah, not 'almah (see art. VnuuN). 
(/) There remains the view which sees in the passage a 
reference to a Me.ssiah in the wider use of the term, as 
understood by Isaiah and liis contemporaries. There 
probably already exl.sle<l in Judah the exj)eclation of 
an ideal king and deliverer, connected with the house of 
David (2 S 7‘»-‘«). Now at the moment when that 
house is attacked and its representative proves himself 
unworthy, Isaiah announces in oracular langtiage the 
immediate coming of that king. The reference in 8*, 
and the passages in chs. 9. 11, will then fall into their 
place side by side with this. They show that the 
prophet’s thoughts were at this period dwelling much 
on the fate a id the work of the ‘wondrous child,’ who 
will, in fact, be a scion of the house of David (9* IB). 
Strong support is given to thi.s view by Mic 6* (‘until 
the time when she that beareth hath brought forth’); 
whether the pas.Hage belong to Micah liimself, a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, or be of later date, it l.s clearly a 
reference to Is 7, and is of great importance as an 
Indication of the ideas current at the time. With regard 
to the beliefs of the time, evidence has been lately 
brought forward (esp. by Jeremias and Gressmann) 
showing that outside Israel (particularly in Egypt and 
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Babylonia) there existed traditions and expectations 
of a semi-dlvIne saviour-king, to be born of a divine, 
perhaps a virgin, mother, and to be wonderfully reared. 
That is to say, there was an already existing tradition 
to which the prophet could appeal, and which is pre- 
supposed by his words; note esp. "the virgin.’ How 
much the tradition included, we cannot say; e.g. did 
it Include the name * Immanuel’? The ‘butter and 
honey’ st^eras to be a pre-existing feature, representing 
originally the Divine nourishment on which the child is 
reared; so, according to the Greek legend, the infant Zeus 
is fed on milk and lioney in the cave on Ida. But in 
the prophecy, as it stands, it seems to be used of the hard 
fare which alone, is left to the inhabitants of an Invaded 
land. We must indeed distingiiish throughout between 
tlie conceptions of the primitive myth, and the sense in 
which the prophet applies these conceptions. The value 
of the supposition that he. was working on the lines of 
t>opuiar beliefs rearly to his hand, is that it explains how 
ids hearers would be prepared to understand his oracular 
language, and suggests that much that is obscure to us 
may have been clear to them. It confirms the view 
that the prophecy was Intended to l>e Messianic, i,e. to 
predict the birth of a mysterious .saviour. 

4 . ITas the aign favourable or notf The text, as It 
stands, leaves it very obscure whether Isaiah gave Ahaz 
a promise or a threat. The fact that the king had 
hardened his heart may have turne<l the sign which should 
have b<M*n of g<K>d omen into something different. The 
name of the child and v.‘® speak of deliverance; 
vv,‘®- and the rest of the chapter, of judgment. It 
is i»erfe(‘tly true that Isaiah’s view of the future was that 
Ephraim and Syria should be destroyed, that Judah 
should also suffer from Assyrian invasion, but that 
salvation shoidd come through the faithful remnant. 
The difficulty is to extract this .sense from the pas.sage. 
The simplest method is to follow the critics who omit v.**, 
or at least the words ‘whose two kings thou abhorrest'; 
‘the land ’ will then refer naturally to Judah; if referring, 
as it is usually understood, to Syria and Ephraim, the 
singular is very strange. The prophecy is then a 
consl.ste.nt announcement of judgment. Immanuel 
shall born, but owing to the uni»elief of Ahaz, his 
future is mortgagt‘d and he is born only to a ruined 
kingdom (cf. 8«); it is not stated in this passage whether 
the hoi)e impli»Ml in his name will ever be realized. 
Others would omit v.‘’, and even v.‘s, making the sign 
a prorni.se of the failure of the coalition. Whatever 
view be adopted, the Incon.sistencies of the text make 
it at least i>ossible that it has suffered from interpolation, 
and that we hav(* not got the prophecy in its original 
form. The real probleiri is not to account for the name 
‘Immanuel,’ or for the proml.sf* of a savdour-king, but to 
understand what jjart he plays in the rest of the chapter. 
Connected with this i.s the further difficulty of explaining 
why the figun* of the Mf'S.sianic king disappears almost 
entirely from Isaiah’s later proph(*cies. 

6. Its appHraiion to the Virgin-b&th . — The full dis- 
cussion of the quotation in Mt 1“ is part of the larger 
subjects of Messianic prophecy, the Virgin-birth, and 
the Incarnation. The following points may noticed 
here, (a) Though the LXX (which has parthmos 
’virgin’) and the Alexandrian Jews apparently In- 
terpreted the j)assage In a M<*.«4sianic sense and of a 
virgin-birth, there is no evidence to show that thi.s 
interpretation was sufficiently prominent and definite to 
explain the rise of the belief in the miraculous conception. 
The text wa.s appli«*d to illustrate the fact or tlie btdief 
in the fact; the fact wa.s not imagined to nuH?t the re- 
quirements of the text. The* formula used In the 
quotation suggests that It belongs to a series of OT 
passages drawn up in the primitive Church to illustrate 
the life of Christ tsee Allen, St. Matthew, p. ixll.), (b) 
The text would not now b(‘ used as a proof of the Incarna- 
tion. ‘Immanuel’ does not in itself imply that the 
^Id was regarded as God, but only that he was to be 


the pledge of the Divine presence, and endowed in a 
special sense with the spirit of Jehovah (cf. Is 1 1*). The 
Incarnation ‘fulfils’ such a prophecy, because Christ is 
the true realization of the vague and half-understood 
longings of the world, both heathen and Jewish. 

C. W. Emmet. 

ZMMER. — 1. Eponym of a priestly family (1 Ch 
24>«, Ezr 2»7 lO^ Neh 2 . A priest con- 

temp. with Jeremiah (Jer 20‘). 3. The name of a place 
(?) (Ezr 2®« «Neh 7«0. The text is uncertain (cf. 1 Es S*). 

IMMORTALITY. — Bee Eschatology. 

IMNA.— An Asherite chief (1 Ch 7«). 

IMNAH. — 1. The eldest son of Asher (Nu 2Q**, 
1 Ch 7*®). 2 . A Levite in the time of Hezeklah (2 Ch 
31»<). 

IMKITES. — Patronymic from Imnah (No. 1), Nu 26<<. 

IMPORTUNITY. — The Greek word so translated In 
Lk 11* is literally ‘shamelessness.’ It is translated 
‘impudence’ in Sir 25”. These are its only occur- 
rences in the Bible. It i.9 probable, however, that it 
had lost some of its original force, and that 'impor- 
tunity' is a fair rendering. The Eng. word signified 
originally ‘difficulty of access’ (in-portus), hence per- 
sistence, It is now practically obsolete, and ‘ persistence* 
might have been introduced into the RV. 

IMPOTENT. — This word, now obsolescent in com- 
mon speech, means literally ‘without strength.’ It 
is usr*d as tlie tr. of Gr. words which mean ‘without 
power* (Bar Ac 14*) or ‘without strength* (Jn 5*- ^ 
Ac 4»). ' When religion is at the stake,' says Fuller (Holy 
Stale, 11. 19, p. 124), * there must be no lookers on (except 
impotent people, who also help by their prayers), and 
every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the work.* 

IMPRISONMENT. — Bee Crimes and Punishments, 

§ 9 - 

IMRAH. — .\n Asherite chief (1 Ch 7**). 

IMRI. — 1. A Judahlte (1 Ch 9<). 2. Father of Zaccur, 
who helped to build the wall (Neh 3*). 

INCANTATIONS. — See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

INCARNATION. — It Is a distinguishing feature of 
Christianity that It consists in faith in a person, Jesus 
Christ, and in faith or self-committal of such a character 
that faith in Him is understood to bt* faith in God. 
The fact on which the whole of the Christian religion 
depends is therefore the fact that Jesus Christ is l>olb 
God and man. Assuming provi.sionally this fact to be 
true, or at least credible, this article will briefly examine 
the witness borne to it in the books of the OT and NT. 

I. The Incarnation foreshadowed in the OT. — Early 
religions have attempted to explain two things — the 
existence and order of the universe, and the ]>rinciples 
of conduct or morality. Tlie Hebrews attained at an 
early period to a belief in God as the creator and sus- 
tainer of the universe, but their interest in metaphysic 
did not go lH‘yond this. It is in their moral idea of 
God that we shall find anticipations of the Incarnation. 
(a) The OT conception of man, Man is made in the 
image of God (Gn 1** 9*). Whatever may be the exact 
meaning of this expression, it appears to imply that 
man has a free and rational i>ersonality, and is destined 
for union with God. (b) God reveals Himself to man, 
A belief in the scdf-manifestatlon of God, through 
visions, dreams, the ministry of angels, the spirit of 
prophecy, and in the iMissibility of personal converse 
between God and man, is apparent upon every page 
of the OT. The ‘ theophanies' further suggest the 
possibility of the appearance of God in a human form, 
it is also remarkable that, although the sense of the 
holiness and transcendency of God grew with time, the 
Jews in the later periods did not shrink from strongly 
anthropomorphic expressions, (c) Intimations of re- 
lationships in the Deity. Without unduly pressing suefc 
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particular points as the plural form of Elohim (God), 
or tin* triple repetition of the Divine name (Is 6*, Nu 
it may at least be said that the idea of God in Jewish 
monotheism is not a bare unit, and ‘ can only be appre- 
hended as that which involves diversity as well as unity.’ 
Moreover, the doctrine of the Divine Wisdom as set 
forth in the Books of Proverbs and Wisdom (Pr 8“, 
Wis 72 *-“ 8^ etc.) personifies Wisdom almost to the 
point of ascribing to it separate existence. The doctrine 
was carried further by Philo, with assistance from 
Greek thought, and prepared the way for St. John’s 
conception of the Logos, the Word of God. (d) The 
Mesfdanic hope. This was at its root an anticipation 
of the union of Divine and human attributes in a single 
personality (see Messiah). It developed along several 
distinct lines of thought and expectation, and it will 
be noted that these are not combined in the OT; but 
Christianity claims to supply the explanation and fulfil- 
ment of them all. 

2. The fact of the Incarnation in the NT, — (a) The 

humanity of Christ. It is beyond dispute that Christ 
is represented in the NT as a man. He was born, 
indeed, under miraculous conditions, but of a human 
mother. He grew up with gradually developing powers 
(Lk 2‘’2). The people among whom He lived for thirty 
years do not appear to have recognized anything ex- 
traordinary in Him (Mt 13“). During the period of His 
life about which detailed information has been recorded, 
we read of ordinary physical and moral characteristics. 
He suffered weariness (Mk 4**, Jn 4*), hunger (Mt 42 ), 
thirst (Jn 192«); he died and was buried. He felt even 
strong emotions: wonder (Mk 6«, Lk 7®), compassion 
(Mk 82, Lk 7‘»). joy (Lk 102‘), anger (Mk 8‘2 ipu); He 
was deeply mov'ed (Jn ll^*, Mk 14^-’). He acquired in- 
formation in the ordinary way (Mk 92 ^ Jn 1 H^). He 
was tempted (Mt 4‘-", Lk 222«). And it may be further 
asserted with the utmost confidence, that neither in the 
Gospels nor in any other part of the NT is there the smallest 
support for a Docetic explanation of these facts (that 
l.s, for the theory that He only seemed to undergo the 
experiences narrated). (6) The Divinity of Christ. 
Side by side with this picture of perfect humanity 
there is an ever-present belief through all the NT writings 
that Chri.st was more than a man. From the evidential 
point of view the most important and unquestionable 
testimony to the early belief of His disciples is contained 
in 8t. Paul’s Epistles, e.specially those to the Rornan.s, 
Galatiaii.s, and Corinthians, which are among the earliest 
books of the NT, and of tlie most undisputed genuine- 
ness. In these Epistles we find Jesus Christ ‘co- 
ordinated with God in the necessarily Divine function.s. 
In a manner impo.ssible to the mind of a Jewi.sh mono- 
thfdst like fit. Paul, unle.ss the co-ordinated person is 
really believed to belong to the properly Divine being.’ 
In the Gospels we have an account of how thi.s belief 
arose. The Synoptic Gospels supply a simple narrative 
of fact in which we can mark the growing belief of the 
disciples; and the Fourth Gospel definitely marks stages 
of faith on the part of Christ’s adherents, and of hatred 
on the i>art of His enemies. The following i>olnts may 
be specially notexl in the Gospels: — 

(1) Extraordinary characteristics are con.stantly as- 
cribed to Christ, not in themselves necessarily Divine, 
but certainly such as to distinguish Christ in a marked 
degree from other men. There Is a personal influence 
of a very remarkable kind. This is naturally not 
descrit»ed or dwelt upon, but every page of the Gospels 
testifies to its existence. The earliest record of Christ's 
life is pre-f^minently miraculous. In spite of economy 
and restraint of power, mighty works are represented 
as having been the natural, sometimes the almost 
involuntary, accompaniments of His ministrations. 
Two sxiecial miracles, the Resurrection and the Virgin- 
birth, are noticed separately below. He spoke with 
authority (Mk 72 »). He claimed to fulfil the Law — a 
lav recognized as Divine — to be Lord of the Sabbath, 


and to give a new law to His disciples. In all His 
teaching there is an implicit claim to infallibility. In 
spite of His being subjj'ct to temptation, the ixissibillty 
of moral failure is never entertained. There is nothing 
that marks Christ off from other men more than this. 
In all other good men the sense of sin becomes more 
acute with increasing holines.s. In Christ it did not 
exist. The title of ‘Son of Man’ whicli He habitually 
used may have more meanings than one. But com- 
paring the different connexions in which it is used, we 
can hardly escai>e the conclusion that Christ identifie.s 
Himself with the consummation and perfection of 
humanity. 

(2) He claimed to lx* the Messiah, summing up and 
uniting the different lines of expectation alUuh d to 
al>ove. As has been pointed out, the Messianic hoixj 
included features both human and Divdne; and although 
this was not recognized beforehand, it ai)pears to us, 
looking back, that these expectations could nut have 
been adequately satisfied except by the Incarnation. 

(3) Of some of the things mentioned above it might 
be a sufficient explanation to say, that Christ was a 
man endowed with exceptional powers and graces by 
God, and approved by mighty wonders and signs. 
But even in the Synoptic Gospels, which are for the 
most part pure narrative, there is more than this. In 
the claim to forgive sins (Mt 92 ®), to judge tin* world 
(Mk 14®2. to reveal the will of thc^ Father (Mt 1 

in His commission to the Church (Mt 28 ‘“- 2 o^ I0‘® 

Lk 24®<-®»), and above all, perhaps, in the claim of 
personal adhesion which He ever made on His disciples. 
He a.ssume8 a relationship to God which would not be 
possible to one who was not con.scious of bt4ng more 
than man. 

(4) In the discourses in the I\)iirth Gospel, Christ 
plainly asserts His own pre-existence and His own 
e.ssential relation to the Father. If these discourses 
represent even the substance of a side of Christ’s t<‘aching 
(a point which must be* a.ssumed and not argued here), 
He explicitly bore witness to Ills eternal relation to the 
Father. 

(5) What crowned the faith of the disciples was the 
fact of the Resurrection. Their absolute belief in the 
reality of this fact swept away all doubts and misgivings. 
At first, no doubt, they were so much absorbed in the 
fact it.si'lf that tiny did not at once reason out all that 
it meant to their beliefs; anti In teaching they had to 
adapt their messag<i to the cajmeities of their hearers; 
but tliere can be no qm^stion about the i>la(‘e which th“ 
belief in the Kesurr«‘Ction took in determining their 
creed (see Jemuh Cuhist, i>. 408**). 

(6) One miracle recorded in tin* Gospels, the Virgin - 
birth, naturally did not form jiart of the first cyvW 
Apostolic teaching. The Aposlhs bore wit!iess to their 
own experience and to the growth of their own faith 
and they knew Jesus Christ first as a man. Apart from 
tne evidence forthe fact, it hasseenied to most (’lirislians 
in all ages that the id(*a of a new creativ»* act is naturally 
associated with the occurrence of the Incarnation. 

3. Pu^ose and results of the Incarnation.- (a) Con- 
summation of the universe and of humanity. — St. Paul 
(Flph 1‘®) speaks of the purpose of God ‘to sum up all 
things in Christ, the things In the heavens and the 
things upon the earth’ (cf. He 2‘®). This Is a view 
which is not often explicitly dwelt upon in the Scrii)t ures, 
but the idea appears to pervade the NT, and it is con- 
spicuous in Eph., Col., and Hebrews. Christ is repre- 
sented as fulfilling the purpose of humanity and there- 
fore of the universe, as being its first and final cause, 
‘for whom are all things, and through whom are all 
things.’ It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
modern teaching of evolution, if not anticipated by 
Christianity, at least adapts itself singularly well to 
the expression of this asix^ct of it. 

(b) Supreme revelation of Ood.—Christlans have always 
believed that even the material universe was destined 
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ultimately to reveal God, and St. Paul appeals to the 
processes of nature as being an indication not only of 
the creative power, but also of the benevolence of God 
(Ac cf. Ro 1*0). The OT is the history of a pro- 
gressive revelation which is always looking forward 
to more jjerfect illumination, and the whole history of 
man is, according to the NT, the hi.story of gradual 
enlightenment culminating in the Incarnation (He 1*, 
Jn 14», Col 1»«). 

(c) Restoration of man . — It has been a common 
subject of speculation in the Cliurch w'hether the Incar- 
nation would have taken place if man had not sinned, 
and it must be recognized that to sucli a question no 
decisive answer can in? given. As a fact tite Incarna- 
tion was conditioned by the existence of man's sin, 
and the restoration of man is constantly put forward 
as its puri)os<;. Three Hi)ecial aspects of tliis work of 
restoration may be noticed. (1) Christ offers an 
example of perfect and sinleas humanity: He is the 
unique example of man as God intended him to be. 
The ideal of the hurrian race becomes actual in Him. 
His life was one of perfect obedience to the will of 
God (Mt 17®. Lk 3*’=. Jn 8*®). (2) He removed the 

barriers which sin had placed Indween man and his 
Creator. This work is invariably associated in the 
NT with His death and resurrection. It is described 
as an offering, a sacrifice, of Himself (He 9“), which 
takes away the .sin of the w'orld (Jn I*®). Many meta- 
phors are u.sed in the NT to describe the effect of Hi.s 
death and resurrection, such as redemption, wliich 
conveys the iflea of a deliverance at a great cost from 
slavery; propitiation, or an act or procc'ss by which 
sin is neutralized; .salvation, or bringing into a con- 
dition of health or safety; reconciliation with God, and 
rerni.ssion of .sin (see ATt)NEME\T). (3) These two 
parts of Christ's work for man were accomplished by 
His earthly life, death, and resurrection. But they 
do not comprisi^ all that the Incarnation ha.s done for 
the re.storation of man. The completion of His work 
Christ left to His Church, the .society which He founded, 
and in which He prorni.sed that He would tlwell through 
the Holy Spirit. Tlie (’hurch, St. Paul says, is His 
body, living by His life and the instrument of His 
work. Thus the Kingdom of God which Chri.st brought 
to the earth, and which He constantly speaks of both 
as being already come and as still to come, is vi.sibly 
repre>«*nted in His Church, which is 'the Kingdom of 
heaven in so far as it has already come, and prepares 
for the Kingdom a.s it l.s to come in glory.’ 

4. Relation of the NT doctrine to that of the Councils. 

-It has beim .seen above that the discii»les knew our 
Lord first as a man, and that they advanced by degrees 
to a belief in His Divinity. Men educated in Jewksh 
habits of thought would not readily apprehend in all 
its bearings the Chri.sti’ i idea of a Person who could 
be both God and man. It is therefore not surprising 
that there shouhl b<^ in the NT a diversity of treatment 
with regard tc t le que.stion of the Person of Christ, 
and that it should be po.ssible to recognize what may 
be called different leveLs of Christ ological belief. Before 
our Lord’.s death the di.sciple.s had recognized Him os 
the Messiah, though with still very inadequate ideas as 
to the nature of the Messianic Kingdom wdnch He wa.s 
to set up. The Re.surrection tramsformed this faitti. 
and it naturally became the central point of their early 
teaching. The conception of Christ prominent in the 
earliest Apostolic age, and emphasized in the first 
part of the Act.s and in the Epistles of 1 Peter, James, 
and Jude, regards Him primarily as the Messiah, the 
glory of whose Person and mission has been proved 
by the Resurrection, who has been exalted to God’s 
right hand, and who will be judge of quick and dead. 
St. Paul in hi.s earlier Epistles roganis Christ’s Person 
more from the point of view' of personal religion, a.s 
One who has bridged over the gulf which sin has caused 
between God and man, and in whom man’s desire for 


reconciliation with God finds satisfaction. St. Paul’S 
later Epistles, as well as the £p. to the Hebrews and 
St. John’s Gospel, deal with the cosmological and mystical 
aspects of the Incarnation, and contain the most definite 
statements of the Divinity of Christ. 

It has been further maintained that the definitions of 
the doctrine made by the great Councils and embodied 
in the Creeds show an advance upon the doctrine contained 
in the NT. This was not, however, the view of those who 
drew up the definitions, for they invariably appealed to 
the NT writings as conclusive, and believed themselvee 
to be only formulating beliefs which had always been held 
by the Church, The language of the definitions was un» 
doubtedly to some extent new, but it has never been shoi^ 
that the substance of the doctrine expres.sed by them ii 
any respect goes beyond what has been represented abov| 
as the teaching of the NT. If the NT writers really b^ 
lieved, as has been maintained above, that Christ was a 
Person who was perfectly human and who was also Divine, 
there is nothing in the dogmatic decrees of the 4th ana 
6th centuries which asserts more than this, \\liat these 
definitions do is to negative explanations which are in- 
consistent with these fundamental beliefs. It is not sur- 
prising that men found it difficult to grasp the perfect 
Divinity as well as the perfect humanity of Christ, and that 
attempts should have.been made to explain away one side 
or other of the doctrine of the Incarnation. The attempt 
which met with the widest success, and most threatened 
the doctrine of the Church, was that of Anus, who taught 
that the Son of God was a created being, a sort of demi-god. 
This teaching found ready support and sympathy among 
men who had not shaken off pagan habits of thought, and 
in opposing it the Church was contendingfor a true Theism, 
which cannot endure the multiplication of objects of wor- 
ship, no less than for Christianity. But although a word 
was used in the definition finally accepted, the celebrated 
homoousion — ‘of one substance with the rather '-^-which 
was not used by any NT writer, it was used unwillingly, 
and only because other attempts to assert beyond the 
possibility of cavil the true Divinity of Christ liad failed. 
Again, when the Divinity of Christ was fully accepted, 
the difficulty of believing the same Person to be both Goa 
and man led to attempts to explain away the perfect 
humanity. Apollinaris taught that the Word of God 
took the place of the human mind or spirit in Christ, as 
at a later period the Monothelites held that He had no 
human will; Nastorius practically denied an Incarnation, 
by holding that the Son of God and Jesus Christ were two 
separate persons, though united in a singular degree: 
Eutyches taught that the manhood in Christ was merged 
in the Godhead so os to lose its proper and distinct nature. 
These explanations contradicted in various ways the plain 
teaching of the Gospels that Christ was a truly human 
Pereon.and they were all decisively negatived by the Church 
in language which no doubt shows a distinct advance in 
theologicm thought, but without adding anything to the 
substance of the Apostolic doctrine. J. H. Maude. 

INCENSE. — (1) lebdnUh, which should always be 
tr. ‘franklncen.si** (wh. see). It wa.s burnt with the 
meat-offering (Lv 2^ *• 6*® etc.), and offered with the 

shewbread (Lv 247-»). (2) qetdreth, lit. ‘smoke,’ and 

so used in Is 1^*, Ps 66'® 141*; used for a definite sub- 
stance, Lv 1()‘, Ezk 8" etc. (3) ihumiama (Gr.), Lk 1*°, 
Rev 5" 8» IS‘3. The holy incen.se (Ex 30=«) was made 
of stacte, onycha, golbanum, and frankincense, but the 
incense of later times, which was offered daily (Jth 9\ 
Lk 1» »«), was more complicated. According to Josephius, 
it had tliirteen coiustituents {BJ v. v. 5). Incense was 
originally burned in censers, but these were latterly used 
only to carry coals from the great altar t© the ‘ altar of 
incense.* E. W. G. Mahxerman. 

INCENSE, ALTAR OF. — See Tabernacle, § 6 (c). 
and Temple, § 4. 

INCEST. — See Crime® and Punishments, § 3. 

INDIA (Heb. Hddda) is named as the E. boundary 
of the empire of Aha.suerus (Est I* 8*). The Heb. is 
contracted from Honda, the name of the river Indus. 
It indicated the country through which that river flows; 
not the great peninsula of Hindustan. So also In 
1 Mac 8». Ad. Est 13» 14>, 1 Es 3*. Possibly the drivers 
of the elephants (1 Mac 6*^) were true Indians. If India 
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proper is not named, there is little doubt that from 
ancient times Israel had relations with the country, by 
means of the caravan trade through Arabia. Many of 
the articles of commerce in the account given of this 
trade are of Indian origin: e.g. ‘ivory and ebony,’ 
‘cassia and calamus,’ ‘broidered work, and ‘rich 
apparel’ (Ezk 27“* «). W. Ewing. 

INDITE. — This Eng. verb is now somewhat old- 
fashioned. When it is used, it means to write. But 
formerly, and as found in AV, it meant to inspire or 
dictate to the writer. Thus St. Paul indited and Terlius 
wrote (Ro 16*®). The word occurs in the Preface to the 
AV and in Ps 46^ *My heart is inditing a good matter.’ 
In the Douai version (though this word is not used) 
there is a note: *I have received by divine inspiration 
In my hart and cogitation a most high Mysterie.’ 

INFIDEL. — This word has more force now than 
formerly. In AV it signifies no more than ‘ unbeliever.’ 
It occurs in 2 Co 1 I'i 5« (RV ‘unbeliever’ in both). 
So ‘infidelity’ in 2 Es 7^ is simply ‘unbelief’ (Lat. 
incredulitas), 

INGATHERING. — See Tabernacles [Feast of]. 

INHERITANOE.--It is a remarkable fact that the 
Hebrew language fails to discriminate between the 
inheritance of property and its possession or acquisition 
In any other manner. The two words most constantly 
used in this connexion denote the idea of settled pos- 
session, but are quite indeterminate as to the manner 
in wliich that possession has been acquired. As might 
easily be inferred, from the historical circumstances of 
Israel’s evolution, the words became largely restricted 
to the holding of land, obviously the most important 
of all kinds of property among a pastoral or agricultural 
people. 

1. Inheritance in Law and Custom. — 1. Property. — 
While land was the most important part of an inheri- 
tance, the rules for succession show that it was regarded 
as belonging properly to the family or clan, and to 
the indi\idual heir oidy as representing family or tribal 
rights. Cattle, household goods, and slaves would be 
more personal possessions, which a man could divide 
among his sons (Dt 21‘»). Originally wives, too. as 
part of the property of the deceased, would fall to the 
possession of the heir-in-chief (cf. 2 8 16*®-**, 1 K 2^^ ), 

2. Heirs. — (a) The firstborn son, as the new head of 
the family, responsible for providing for the rest, in- 
herited the land and had also his claim to a double 
portion of other kinds of wealth (Dt 21*’), To be the 
son of a concubine or inferior wife was not a bar to 
heirship (Gn 21*®, 1 Ch 5*); though a jealous wife might 
prevail on her husband to deprive such a son of the 
right of succession (Gn 21*®). That a father had power 
to transfer the birthright from the firstborn to another 
is Implied in the cases of Ishmaei and Isaac (Gn 21*®), 
Esau and Jacob (27*’), Reuben and Joseph (1 Ch 6'), 
Adonijah and Solomon (1 K 1**® ). But this was 
contrary to social usage, and is prohibited in TH 21*® *’. 
Moreover, the exceptions to the rule are presented as 
examples of a Divine election rather than a human 
preference (Isaac, Gn 21**; Jacob, Mai 1* *, Ro 9'*; 
Joseph, Gn 49**®-; Solomon, 1 Ch 22®- *®), and can 
hardly be adduced as survivals of the ancient custom 
of ‘Junior Right.' (6) At first a daughter could not 
succeed (the inheritance of the daughters of Job 
[Job 42*»] is noted as exceptional) — an arrangement 
that has been referred either to the influence of ancestor- 
worship, in which a male heir was necessary as priest 
of the family cult, or to the connexion between In- 
heritance and the duty of blood revenge. For unmarried 
daughters, however, husbands would almost invariably 
be found. In the case of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Nu 27*'**) we see the introduction of a change; but 
it Is to be noted that this very case is associated with 
the provision (Nu 86***») that heiresses should marry 
only within thdr father’s tribe, so that the Inheritance 


might not be alienated from it. (c) For the uridovu 
no immediate place was found in the succession. So 
far from being eligible as an heir, she was strictly a 
part of the property belonging to the Inheritance. 
According to the levirate law, however, when a man 
died leaving no son, his brother or other next-of-kin 
{go'U) must marry the widow, and her firstborn son 
by this marriage became the heir of her previous hus- 
band (Dt 25*). (rf) For the order of succession the rule 
is laid down in Nu 27*-** that if a man die without 
male issue the riglit of inheritance shall fall successively 
to his daughter, his brothers, his father’s brothers, 
his next kinsman thereafter. The provision for the 
daughter was an innovation, as the context shows, 
but the rest of the rule is in harmony with the ancient 
laws of kinship. 

ii. National and Religious Inhkhitance. — 1. 
The possession of the land of Canaan was commonly 
regarded as the inheritance of the whole people. In 
this particular case the inheritance was won only as 
the result of conflict and effort: moreover, theoretically 
at any rate, it involved the annihilation of the previous 
inhabitants. Consequently the inheritance of Canaan 
was not entirely devoid of the idea of snccession. But 
the extermination of the Canaaniles was never effected; 
and although the conquest was achieved only by the 
most strenuou.s effort, yet the Israelite.^ were so strongly 
impressed with a vivid .sense of Jtdiovah’s Intervention 
on their behalf, that to subsequent generations it seemed 
as if they had entered into the labours of others, not in 
any sense whatever by their own power, but solely 
by Jehovah's grace. The inheritance of Canaan 
signified the secure possession of the land, as the gift 
of God to Hi.s i>eople. ‘The dominant Biblical senn*^ 
of inheritance is the enjoyment by a rightful title of 
that w'hich is not the fruit of i>ersonal exertion’ ( West- 
cot t. Hib. 168). 

2. It is not surprising that the idea of inheritance 
soon acquired religious as.sociations. The Hebrew mind 
invested all social and political institutions with a 
religious significance. As Israel became increasingly 
conscious of its rni.ssion in, and began dimly to apprehend 
its mission to, the world, the iw'aceful and ssecure po.sse8- 
sion of Canaan seemed an indi.siKui.sable condition of 
that self-development which was itwdf the necesvsary 
prelude to a more universal mission. The threatening 
attitude of the great world powers in the eighth and 
subsequent centuries li.u, brought the question prom- 
inently to the front. Over and over again it seemed 
as if Jern.salem must succumb to the hordes of 
barbarian invaders, and as if the la.st remnant of CJanaan 
must be irFetrievahly lost; but the prophets ix'rsisfently 
declared that the land should not be lost: they realized 
the impos.sibility of Israel’s ever realizing her true 
vocation, nnle.ss, at any rate for some centuries, she 
preserved her national independence; and the latter 
would, of course, be wholly unthinkable wiUiout ter- 
ritorial security. The career of Israel, as a nation, 
the influence, even the existence, of its religion, would 
be endangered by the dispos.strs.sion of Canaan; more- 
over, it was recognized that a.s long as the people re- 
mained true to Jehovah, He on His part would remain 
true to them, and would not sulTer them to l>e dis- 
possessed, but would make them dwell securely in their 
own land, in order that they might establi.sh on their side 
those conditions of righteousness and justice which 
represented the national obligations, If Jehovah’s 
covenant with them was to be maintained. 

3. The poHse.s.sion of the land, the inheritance of 
Canaan, symbolized the people’s living in covenant with 
their God, and all thosii spiritual blessings which flowed 
from such a covenant. And inasmuch as the validity 
of the covenant Implied the continuance of Divine 
favour, the inheritance of the Holy Land was viewed 
as the outward and visible sign of God’s presence and 
power among His own. We knew bow the remorseless 
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.ogle of history seemed to point to an opposite con- 
clusion. The Exile spelt disinheritance; and disin- 
heritance meant a great deal more than the loss of a 
little strip of territory; it meant the forfeiture of spiritual 
blejisings as a consequence of national sin. The more 
ardent spirits of the nation refused, however, to believe 
that these high privileges were i)ernianentiy abrogated; 
they were only temporarily withdrawn; and they 
looked forward to a new covenant whose spiritual 
efficacy should be guaranteed by national restoration. 
?n the reconstituted tiieocracy, the Messiah figured as 
the mediator both of temporal and of spiritual blessings. 
The idea of a restored inheritance suggested at oTice 
the glorious antif'ipations of the Messianic age. when 
the peojde, not by works which they had done, but by 
Jehovah's grace, should recover that which they had 
lost; and renew the covenant that had l>een broken. 

4. In this wmse ‘the inheritance’ became almost 
equivalent to tlie Messianic salvation; and participa- 
tion in this salvation is not a future privilege, but a 
present poss( ssion. In the OT the secure inheritance 
of the Holy Land was the outward symbol of those 
spiritual blessings; undc^r tlie New Dispemsation they are 
assured by membership In the Christian body. 

6. As every Jew regarde<l himself as an inheritor 
of the land of Canaan, so also is each Christian an 
Inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven. He is not the 
heir in the sense of enjoying an honorary distinction, 
or of anticipating future privileges; but as one who is 
already in a pt>sition of assured privilege, conferred 
upon him with absolute validity. As Lightfoot remarks, 
'Our Father never dies; tlie Inlieritance never passes 
away from Him; yet nevertheless we succeed to the 
full possession of It' (Xralatians*^ 

6. Three particular usages remain to be noticed. 
<a) The Jews never lost the conviction that Jehovah 
was the supreme overlord of thi' land, and of the people 
that dwelt in it. Accordingly Canaan is the Holy 
Land, and Jehovah's own inheritance; and Messiah 
when iiuvarnate ‘came to His own country, and Hi.s 
own people received Him not.’ (6) The Jews also 
recognized that the possession of Canaan had value 
only in so far as It assured them of the free exercise of 
their religion, and all other spirlliial ble.s.sings. This 
they strove to express by boldly declaring that Jehovah 
was Himself the inheritance of His people, (r) The 
Messiah, through whom the disinheritance should be 
brought to a close, and the covenant should be renewed, 
was naturally regarded as the supreme ‘inheritor’ or 
‘heir’ of all the promise.s and privileges Implied in the 
covenant. As, moreover, tlie Mes.siah’s unique relation 
to the Father Ixjcame more elearly defined, the idea of 
His inheritance, connoting His unique primogeniture 
and universal supremacy, became enlarged and ex- 
panded. It was. moreover, through the humanity which 
He restored that the Son proved and realized His 
helrshii) of all thing.s; and thus His actual position is 
the potential exaltation of redeemed mankind. 

J. C. Lambert and Ernest A. Eikjhill. 
INIQUITY , — See Sin. 

INJURIOUS. — In the language of the AV ’injurious’ 
Is more than hurtful; it is also insulting. It ‘adds 
insult to Injury.’ It occurs 8ir 8”, 1 Ti H*; and the 
Gr. word usc'd in these places is in Ro translated 
‘despiteful’ (RV ' insolent ’). 

DTK Is mentioned once in OT (Jer 36**). Ex 32** and 
Nu 5** are adduced as evidence that the old Hebrew 
ink (derived from lamp-black [?]) could be washed off. 
From the bright colours that still survive in some papyri, 
it is evident that the Ink used by the Egyptians must 
have been of a superior kind. The NT term for ‘ink,’ 
occurring three times (2 Co 3*. 2 Jn **, 3 Jn *•), is melan 
(lit. ‘black’). See, further, under Writing. 

DTKHORN. — In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Ezk 9*- •• **) 
A man appears witli a scribe’s inkhorn by his side (lit. 


‘upon his loins’). The ‘inkhorn’ consisted of a case 
for the reed pens, with a cup or bulb for holding the 
ink, near the upper end of the case. It was carried 
in the girdle (hence the above expression). 

INN. — See Hospitality. 

INNER llAN. — The implied contrast involved in 
tills expression may be regarded as exclusively Pauline. 
The antithesis between the adorning of the visible 
body, and ‘the incorruptible (ornament) of a meek 
and quiet spirit,’ ‘the hidden man of the heart’ (1 P 3** ) 
Is an example of the Paulinisra which pervades this 
encyclical letter (see Moffatt, Historical NT *, p. 250). 
The contrast, so vividly portrayed in Ro 7“^-, is essenti- 
ally ethical in its character. It is between the law 
which passion blindly follows, and that to which ‘the 
mind' or the informed conscience yields a delighted 
because a reasoned obedience (cf. Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, in loc.). Different from this is the contrast 
in 2 Co 4*», where ‘our outward man,’ decaying and 
dying, stands over against ‘our Inward man,’ which 
I.S in a constant state of renewal. Here we have the 
antithesis of the ‘ternparal’ and the ‘eternal’ elements 
in man’s complex personality (v.**). This phra.se is 
found in an absolute sense in Eph 3**, where it denotes 
the entire basis of man’s higher life, on which God's 
Spirit works, and in which Christ dwells. The Intellectual 
and moral apprehension of the fruits of the Incarnation 
depend, first and last, upon w'hether ‘the inward man’ 
has its roots struck deep in that Divine love which 
is the first cause of man’s redemption (v.*’** ; cf. Jn 3‘®). 

J. R. WlLLl-S. 

INSPIRATION. — The subject comprises the doctrine 
of Inspiration in the Bible, and the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Bible, together with what forms the 
transition from the one to the other, the account given of 
the prophetic consciousness, and the teacliing of the 
NT about the OT. 

1. The agent of insiiration is the Holy Spirit (see p. 
360) or Spirit of God, wiio is active in Creation (Gn D, Ps 
104*®), is Imparted toman that the dust may iK’come living 
soul (Gn 2’), is the source of exceptional powers of body 
(Jg 6»< 14«- *•) or sk’ll (Ex 35**); but is pre-eminently 
manifest in proph<*cy (wh. see). The NT doctrine of 
the presence and power of the Spirit of God in the re- 
new’ed life of the believer is anticipated in the OT, inas- 
much a.s to the Spirit's operations are attributed wisdom 
(Job 32*, 1 K 3*s, Dt 34®), courage (Jg 13** 14*), penitence, 
moral strength, and purity (Neh 9*®, Ps 51**, Is 63*®. 
Ezk 36**, Z('C 12*®), The promise of the Spirit by 
Christ to His disciples w^as fulfilled when He Himself after 
the Resurn*rtion breathed on them, and said, ‘Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ’ (Jn 20**), and after His Ascension the 
Spirit de.sccnded on the Church with the outward signs 
of the wind and fire (Ac 2*- *). The Christian life as such 
is an inspired life, but the operation of the Spirit is 
represented in the NT in two forms; there are the 
extraordinary gifts (chartsms) — .speaking with tongues, 
interpreting tongues, prophecy, miracles (1 Co 12), — all of 
which St. Paul subordinates to faith, hope, love (ch. 13); 
and there are the fruits of the Spirit in moral character 
and religious disposition (Gal 5**- **). Intermediate may 
l)e regarded the ^ft.s for special functions in the Church, 
as teaching, governing, exhorting (Ro 12’- «). The pro- 
phetic inspiration is continued (Ro 12*); but superior is 
the Apostolic (1 Co 12**) (see Apostles). 

2. The doctrine of the inspiration of the NT attaches 
itself to the promise of Christ to His disciples that the 
Holy Spirit wdiom the Father would send In His name 
should teach them all things, and bring to their re- 
membrance all things that He had said to them (Jn 14**); 
and that, when the Spirit of truth had come, He should 
guide them into all the truth, and should declare to them 
the things that were to come ( 1 6**) . These promises cover 
the contents of Gospels, Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
The inspiration of Christ's own words Is affirmed in Hk 
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claim to be alone in knowing and revealing the Father 
(Mt 1127), and His repeated declaration of His depend- 
ence in His doctrine on the Father. 

3. Christ recognizes the inspiration of the OT (Mt 
22*^), and the authority of tlie prophets (Lk 24*^). The 
word ‘inspire* is used only in Wis 15“ ‘Because he 
was ignorant of him that moulded him, and of him that 
inspired into him an active soul, and breathed into him 
a vital spirit.' The word ‘inspiration’ is used in this 
general sense in Job 32* AV ‘ But there is a spirit in man; 
and the inspiration (RV ‘breath’) of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’ In special reference to the 
OT we find in 2 Ti 3** (RV) ‘every scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching,’ etc. While the 
term i.s not used, the fact is recognized in 2 P ‘For 
no prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men 
spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.’ It 
must be added, however, that both these passages are in 
writings the Apostolic authorship of which is Questioned 
by many scholars. But the NT view of the authority of 
the OT is fully attested in the u.se made of the OT 
as trustworthy history, true doctrine, and sure proph- 
ecy; and yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions, as well as the use of the Greek translation, shows 
that the writers, whether they held a theory of verbal 
inspiration or not, were not bound by it. 

4. Although the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible docs not properly fall within the scope of a Bible 
Dictionary, a brief summary of views held in the 
Christian Church may be added: (a) The Theory of 
verbal inspiration affirms that each human author was 
but the mouthpiece of God, and that in every word, 
therefore, God speaks. But the actual features of the 
Bible, as .studied by reverent and believing scholarship, 
contradict the theory, (b) The theory of degrees of 
inspiration recognizes suggestion, direction, elevation, 
and superintendency of the human by the Divine 
Spirit; but it is questionable whether we can so formally 
define the process, (c) The dynamical theory recognizes 
the exercise of human faculties in the author, but main- 
tains their illumination, stimulation, and purification by 
the Spirit of God, in order tfiat in doctrine and ethics 
the Di\dne mind and will may l>e correctly and suffi- 
ciently expre.ssod; but this divorces literature from life. 
id) We may call the \iew now generally held personal 
inspiration: by the Sidrit of God men are in various 
degrees enlightened, filled with zeal and devotion, 
clean.sed and strengthened morally, brought into more 
immediate and intimate communion with God; and 
this new life, expre.ssed in their wriling.s, is the channel 
of God’s revelation of Himself to men. In place of stre.ss 
on the word.s and the ideas of Scripture, emphasis l.s now 
laid on the moral character and religious dispo.sition 
of the agents of revelation. Alfred E. Garvie. 

INSTANT. — ‘Instant’ and ‘instantly’ are now used 
only of time. In AV they have their earlier meaning of 
‘urgent,’ ‘urgently,’ as in Lk 2322 ‘they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be crucified’; 
Lk 7* ‘they besought him instantly’ (RV ‘earnestly’). 
Cf. Erasmus, Paraphrase, i. 31, ‘whoso knocketh at the 
doore instantly, to him it shal be oi)ened.’ 

INSTRUMENT.— For musical instruments see Music. 
The word is also frequently used in AV (though only 
twice in NT, both times in Ro 6**) for any utensil. 
Implement, or weapon, and in To 7‘<, 1 Mac 13" for a 
legal document or deed. 

INTERCESSION. — See Prayer. 

INTEREST . — See Usury. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. -Bee Eschatology. 3 (d), 
and Paradise, 3. 

INTERPRETATION.— This word and its cognates are 
found throughout the Bible with a wide variety in their 
use. 1. In the earlier stages of the history of mankind 
dreams were looked upon as manifestations of Divine 


intervention In human affairs, and it was regarded as oi 
the first importance that their mysterious revelations 
should be explained for those to whom they were vouch- 
safed. From the story of Joseph we learn that a special 
class at th€* court of the Pharaohs discharged the function 
of interpreters of dreams (cf. 'magicians’ [RVm 
'sacred scribes’] and ‘wise men,’ Gn 41"). A similar 
body of wise or learned men is mentioned in the Book of 
Daniel, for the same object at the court of Babylon 
(Dn 2*® 4*^ ). The idea that dreams were a means of 
communication between the Deity and men was also 
current amongst the Hebrews from a very early date. 
In the NT we find that dreams occupy the place of 
direct visions or revelations from God, and no difficulty 
seems to have been experleno<*d by the recipients as to 
their precise meaning (Mt i®- 22 ). 

2. Turning again tothehistoryof Joseph, we find there 
an incidental remark which leads us to iR'lieve that there 
w'as an official interpreter, or a body of interpreters, 
who.se work it was to translate foreign languages into the 
language of the court (cf. ‘ the interpreter,’ Gn 42“). The 
qualification to act as interpreter seems to have been 
required of those who acted as ambassadors at foreign 
courts (cf. 2 Ch 32*0 • That prominent politicians and 
.statesmen had this means of international communica- 
tion at their disposal is .seen in the translation by the 
Persian nobles of their letter from their own language 
into Aramaic (Ezr 4^). As the Hebrew tongue ceased to 
be that of the common people, interpreters were required 
at the .sacred services to translate or explain the Law and 
the Prophets aft<*r the reading of the original (see W. 
R. Smith, OTJC^'m, 64n, 154). In the NT, examples are 
frequent of the interpretation in Greek of a Hebn‘W or 
Aramaic phra.se (Mt 1" 27*\ Mk 5« 15»- Jn H* , 
Ac 4" 9* 13 s); and in this connexion it is interesting to 
recall the extract from the writings of Papias i>re8erved 
by Eusebiu.s, in which Mark is called ‘the interi»H*ter of 
Peter’ (see HE iii. 39) — a tradition accei)ted by Jerome 
and Athanasius. The most natural explanation is that 
which makes St. Mark’s Gospel the outcome in Greek 
of St. Peter’s teaching in hi.s native tongue. 

3. The function of the prophets is described as that 
of Interpreters or ambassadors explaining to Israel 
Jehovah’s messages in terms suited to their capacity 
(Is 4327 , cf. Elihu’s reference to the intercessory or 
ambassadorial work of angels in interpreting to man what 
God requires of him in the way of conduct, as well as 
explaining the mystery of His d(;alliigs with men 
[Job 3323 ]). 

4. Frequent reference is made by St. Paul to a peculiar 
phase in the life of the early Corinthian Church — speak- 
ing with tongues. Whatever may be the precise mean- 
ing attaching to thi.s feature of Christian activity, and It 
is plain that in individual cases the practice gave the 
Apostle considerable cRuse for anxiety, one of the special 
spiritual ’ gifts’ to believers was the i)ower of inter jyreting 
these strange ntkranees. The speaker himself might 
I»o.sse8s the gift of interpretation and use it for the b«-*neflt 
of the congr<;gation (see 1 Co 14» '*), or, on the other hand, 
he might not. In the latter event his duty was to keep 
silence, unless an interpreter were at hand to make his 
message intelligible to the other assembled worshippers 
(cf. 1 Co 14»®- 12»0'»o). 

6. A somewhat ambiguous use of the word ‘Inter- 
pretation ’ occurs in 2 P 1*®, where the writer refers to the 
exi>oundlng of ancient prophecies; ‘ no prophecy of scrip- 
ture is of private (RVm ‘special’) interpretation.’ Two 
explanations of this passage are current; (1) the ’Inter- 
pretation’ is that of the i)rophet himself, who, because of 
his peculiar relation to the Spirit of God, uttered words 
the full meaning of which he did not comprehend; or 
(2) the word has a reference to the exegesis of the passage 
in question by individual readers. The present writer is 
of opinion that neither explanation does full justice to 
the author’s Idea. If the word translated ‘private' be 
confined solely in Its meaning to the oun w'llob it 
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^UftUfles, we may understand by the phrase that no single 
event or result can be looked on as a complete fulfilment 
of the prophet’s message. It has a wider range or scope 
than the hapi>enirig of any special occurrences though 
that occurrence may be regarded as a fulfilment of the 
prophet’s announcement. J. R. Willis. 

IKTREAT. — Besides the mod. sense of ‘beseech,’ 
intreat (spelled also ‘entreat’) means ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle,’ mod. ‘treat,’ always with an adverb ‘well,’ 
‘ill,’ ‘shamefully,’ etc. Coverdale translates Is 40‘‘ 

* He shal gather the lambes together with his arme, 
and carie them in his bosome, and shal kindly intreate 
those that beare yonge.’ 

It is even more important to notice that when the 
meaning seems to be as now, viz. ‘be.seecli,’ the word 
is often in reality much stronger, ‘prevail on by en- 
treaty.’ Thus Cln 252* ‘ And Isaac intreated the Loud 
for his wife, . . . and the Loud was intreated of him,' 

i.e. yielded to the entreaty, as the Heb, means. Cf. 
Grafton, Chron. ii. 76S, ‘Howbeit she could in no wise 
be intreated with her good wyll to delyver him.’ 

In Jer and its margin the two meanings of the 
word and the two spellings are used as alternative 
renderings, ‘ I will caus(i the enemy to entreat thee 
well,’ marg. 'I will intreat the enemy for thee’ (HV 
‘ I will cause the enemy to make supplication unto 
thee’). 

INWARDS, INWARD PARTS.— 1. The former of 
these expressions is frecjuently found in EV (Ex. and 
Lv.), meaning the entrails or bowels of the animals to 
be sacrificed according to the l/cvitical institutions 
(E.tc 29^3 «, Lv 3=1 9 48 » « etc.). The 

satne idea is found In On 41*‘, where EV has ‘had eaten 
them up,’ and LXX renders ‘came into their Indly’ 
(see AVm which giv<‘S the alternative ‘had come to the 
Inward parts of them’; cf. also 1 K 17*' AVm). For 
the most part, however, the expression ‘inward parts’ 
is used in a metaphorical sense, to denote the contrast 
between the inward reality and the outward clothing 
of human character. Situated within the ‘inwanl 
parts’ is the capacity for wisdom (Job 38*, see neverthe- 
less EVm), truth (Ps riP), ethical knowledge, and moral 
renovation (Jer 31“, where ‘inward parts’ is almost 
synonymous with ‘heart,’ cf. Pr. 20*0). Here, too, 
lie hidden the spring.s of active wickedness (Ps 5®), and 
deceitful language (Ps 02* AVm). Tlu* power of deceiv- 
ing as to character and motives comes from man’s 
Inherent ability to secrete, within the profound depths 
of the Innermost jiarts,’ his daily thoughts (Pr 18’'; 
cf. P.S 64®). At the .same time, the.s<* hidden design.s 
are as an ofum book, Inuieath the bright light of a lamp, 
to the Lord (Pr 2()*L cf., for a similar thought, Ps 26* 7". 
Jer 11*0, Rev 2** etc.). 

2. In the NT the expression Is used only to denote 
the power of the hypocrites to deceive their fellow- 
men (Lk 11>»; cf. Mt 7'^ 23*“). The curious phravSc* 
‘give for alms thosc^ things which are within’ (Lk 
IP') may be taken as an Incidental reference by 
Jesus to the necessity and the pos.sibility of man’s 
Inmost life being renewed and restored to a right relation- 
ship with God and men (cf. Is. 58'®). At least it is per- 
missible to take the word rendered ‘the things which 
are within’ as equivalent to ‘the inward man,’ or 
‘the inward parts’ (see Plummer, ICC, in loc,; cf. 
Mk 7'*' , Lk 169). It is not enough ta give alms 
mechanically; the gift must be accompanied by the 
spontaneous bestowal of the giver’s self, as it were, 
to the receiver. J. R. Wilus. 

lOB . — See Jajshub, No. 1. 

IPHDEIAH.— A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8»). 

IPHTAH . — A town in the ShephClah of J udah, Jog ; 

site unknown. 

IPHTAH-EL. — A ravine N.W. of Hannathon, on the 
north border of Zebulun (Jos 19'*- It is identi- 


fied by some with the Jotapata (mod. J^(U) ol 
Josephus. 

IR (1 Ch 7'*). — A Benjamite (called in v.* Iri). 

IRA. — 1. The Jairite who was kdhen or priest to 
David (2 S 20“ ). His name is omitted from the original 
(7) passage in 2 S 8'®, and from the passage in 1 Ch 
18'L ‘ The Jairite’ denotes that he was of the Gileadite 

clan of the Jairites. The name probably means ‘the 
w'atchful.’ 2. The Ithrite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 239*, where perhaps Ithrite should be Jattirite). 

3. The son of Ikkesh the Tekoite (2 S 23“ ), another of 
David’s heroes. W. F. Cobb. 

IRAD. — Son of Enoch and grandson of Cain (Gn 4'*), 

IRAM. — A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36<®=»1 Ch !«). 

IR-HA-HERES. — In Is 19'* the name to be given 
in the ideal future to one of the ‘five cities in the land 
of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, arul swear 
to Jehovah of hosts’; AV and RV ‘one shall called, 
The city of destruction.' The usually accepted explana- 
tion of the passage is that the name ‘city of hires, or 
destruction,’ — or, more exactly, ‘of tearing down* 
(the verb hdras being uschI of pulling or tearing dovm 
cities, altars, wal's, etc., Jg 6“, Is 14>7, Ezk 13‘L. — is 
chosen for the sake of a punning allusion to cheres, in 
Heb. a rare w'ord for ‘sun’ (Job 9^), the ‘city of cheres,* 
or ' the sun,’ being a designation w hich might have been 
given in Heb. to On, the HelioiioHs of the Greeks, 
a city a few miles N.E. of the modern Cairo, in ancient 
times the chief centre of the sun-worship in Egypt, 
and full of obelisks de<licated to the sun-god Ra 
(‘Cleopatra’s net‘dle,’ now on the Thames Embank- 
ment, was originally one of these obelisks, erected by 
Tbothmes iii. in front of the temple of the sun-god at 
On); and the meaning of the pa.ssage being that the 
place which has liitherto been a ‘city of the sun’ will in 
the future be called the ‘city of destroying,’ i.e. a city 
devoted to destroying the temples and emblems of 
the sun (cf. Jer 43'*). [The LXX have i>olis ha^edek, 
i.e. ‘city of righteousnes.s,’ a reading which is open to 
the suspicion of being an alteration based on 1“.] 

To some scholars, however, this explanation appears 
artificial; and the question is further complicated by 
historical eonsiileraiions. The high priest Onias in., 
after his depo.sition by Antiochus Epiphanes in b.c. 176 
(2 Mac 4^-9)^ despairing of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy Philornetor; and con- 
ceived the idea of building there a temple dedicated 
to J**, in wdiich the ancient rites of his people might 
be carried on without molestation, and which might 
form a religious centre for the Jews settled in Egypt. 
Ptolemy granted him a site at Leontopolis, in the ‘ norne,’ 
or district, of Heliopolis; and there Onias erected his 
temple (Jos. BJ. i. i. 1, Ant. xiii. iii. 1-3, and elsewhere; 
Ewald, Hist. v. 356 f.), — not Improbably at Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh, about 10 m. N. of Heliopolis, near which 
there are remains of a Jewish necropolis (Naville, The 
Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias, pp. 18-20). In 
support of lus plan, Onias had pointed to Is 19‘8 and its 
context as a prediction that a temple to J^ was to 
be built in Egj'pt (Jos. Ant. xiii. iii. 1 end). These 
facts have indeed no bearing on Is 19'», supposing 
the passage to be really Isaiah’s; but many modern 
scholars are of opinion that Is i9W0«)-» are not Isaiah’s, 
and even those who do not go so far as this would be 
ready to grant that (from ‘one shall be called’) 

might be a later addition to the original text of Isaiah, 

The following are the chief views taken by those who hold 
that this clause (with or without its context) is not Isaiah's. 
(1) Duhin and Marti render boldly ‘shall be called Lion- 
city (or Leontopolis),’ explaining ^eres from the .\rab. harU, 
properly the bruiser, crusher, a poetical name for a lion. 
But that a very special and fig. application of an Arab, root, 
not oc.curringin Heb. even in its usual Arabic sense, should be 
found in Heb. is not probable. (2) Dillmann, while accept- 
ing the pr^ phecy as a whole as Isaiah’s, threw out the 
suggestion that was added after the temple of OnfaKi 
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was built, cheres, ‘sun’ (so S™m., Vulg., and some Heb. 
MSS), being the original reading, whieh was altered after- 
wards by the Jews of Palestine into /lercs' destruction,’ in 
order to obtain a condemnation of the Egyptian temple, 
and by the Jews of Egypt into taedek, ‘righteousness’ 
(LXX), in order to make the prophecy more distinctly favour- 
able to it. (3)Cheyne(/n<rod. <o/s.pp. 102- 110)and Skinner, 
understanding v.*“ (‘ thereshall be five cities,’ etcO, not (as is 
done upon the ordinary view)of the conversion of Egyp . cities 
to the worship of J", but of Jewish colonies in Egyp. maintain- 
ing their national language and religion, suppose vv.^®-® 
to nave been written in the latter years of the first Ptolemy 
(Lagi), c. B.c. 290, when there were undoubtedly many 
Jewish .settlements in Egypt: the original reading, these 
scholars suppose with Dillmann. was ‘city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these colonie.s, preserving loyally 
the faith of their fathers, should flourLsh even in H^iopolis, 
the city of the sun-god; the reading w'as altered afterwards, 
when the Jews of Palestine began to show hostility towards 
the Egyptian temple, by the Jew.s of Egypt into ‘city of 
righteousness’ (LX A), and then further, by the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘city of destruction ' (Heb. text). 

It may be doubted whether there are sufficient reasons 
for departing from the ordinary explanation of the 
passage. S. R. Driver. 

IRI.— See IR. 

IRIJAH. — A captain who arrested Jeremiah on the 
charge of intending to desert to the Chaldajans (Jer 

371 . 1 . 14). 

IR-KAHASH.— A dty of Judah (1 Ch 412 ). The site 
Is uncertain. 

IRON. — 1. A city of Naphtali, in the mountains, 
Jos 19»®, It is probably the modern Y&run. 2. See 
Mining and Metals. 

IRPEEL. — A city of Benjamin (Jos possibly 

the ruin RaffU, N. of (Gibeon). 

IRRIGATION.— Owing to the lack of a sufficient rain- 
fall, Babylonia and Egypt have to be supplied with 
water from their respective rivers. This is conveyed 
over the country by canals. The water is conducted 
along these canals by various mechanical devices, and 
at a cost of great labour. In Palestine the need for 
artificial irrigation is not so great, as is indicated by the 
contrast with Egypt in Dt 11*<*. As a rule the winter 
rainfall is sufficient for the ordinary cereal crops, and 
no special irrigation is necessary. The case is different, 
however, in vegetable and fruit-gardens, which would 
be destroyed by the long summer droughts. They are 
-iilways established near natural supplies of w^ater, which 
6 made to flow from the source (either directly, or raised, 
rhen necessary, by a sakiyeh or endless chain of buckets 
ivorked by a horse, ox, or donkey) into little channels 
ramifying through the garden. When the channels are. 
Mi often, simply dug in the earth, they can be stopped 
ir diverted with the foot, as in the passage quoted. 
Vrtificial water-pools for gardens are referred to In 
Ec 2 ®. A storage-pool is an almost universal feature in 
luch gardens. R. A. S. Macalister. 

IR-SHEMESH. — See Beth-Shembbh, No. 1. 

IRU. — The eldest son of Caleb (1 Ch 4‘6), The cor- 
rect name is probably Ir, the -u being simply the con- 
junction ' and ’ coupling it with the following name Elah. 

ISAAO. — Son of Abraham and Sarah. The meaning 
of the name is ‘he laughelh,’ and several reasons for 
bestowing it are suggested (On 17*^ 21 *). The 

narrative as it occurs in Scripture was derived from 
three principal sources. J supplied Gn 21**7 24 
25®‘ ** 26 and the bulk of 27; to E may be attributed 
221 with 27***' *7*' while P was respon.sible for 
25***' “ 27*®-28* 3527 - 8 fl. Apparent discrepancies in 
the story, such as that Isaac, on his deathbed (27* **), 
blessed Jacob, and yet did not die until many years 
afterwards (36*7), are evidently due to original differ- 
ences of tradition, which later editors were not careful 
to remove. Viewed as coming from independent 
vitnessos, they present no serious difficulty, and do 


not destroy the veriaimiJUude of tlie story. In outline 
the narrative describes Isaac as circumcised when eight 
days old ( 2 P)* and as sinniding his early youth with his 
father at Beersheba. Thence he W'as taken to ‘ the land 
of Moriah.’ to be offered up as a burnt-offering at the 
bidding of God; and if Abraham’s unquestioning faith 
is the primary les.son taught ( 22‘2 26®, lie IP*** ), 
Isaac’s child-like confidence in his father is yet con- 
spicuous, with the associated sense of security. His 
mother died when he was thirty-six years of age; and 
Abraham sent a servant to fetch a wife for Isaac from 
amongst his kindred in Mesopotamia, according to 
Gn 24, where the religiou.s spirit is as noticeable as the 
idyllic tone. For many years the couple w'ere childless; 
but at length Isaac’s prayers were heard, and Kebekah 
gave birth to tlie twins, Esau and Jacob. Famine and 
drought made it nectvssary for Isaac to sliift his encamp- 
ment to Gerar (26*). where a story similar to that of 
Abraham’s repudiation of Sarah is told of him (ch. 20; 
cf. 12 *®- 2 o) The tradition was evidently a popular one, 
and may have found currency in several versions, though 
there is no actual impossibility in the imitation by the 
son of the father’s device. Isaac’s jjrosperity aroused the 
envy of the Philistine herdsmen (26*0* ) amongst whom 
he dwelt, and eventually he withdrew again to Beersheba 
(262®). He appears next as a decrepit and dying man 
(27*- **), w'hose blessing, Intended for Esau (2.5*® 27*), 
w'as diverted by Kebekah upon Jacob. When the old 
man di.scoven‘d the mistake, he w\as agi tatted at the 
deception practised upon him, but was unable to do more 
than predict for Esau a wild and independent career. 
To protect Jacob from his brother’s resentment Isaac 
sent him away to obtain a wife from his mother’s 
kindred in Paddan-aram (28®), and rep<'ate<i the bene- 
diction. The next record belongs to a iH^riocl twenty- 
one yciars later, unless the paragraph ( 3 . 5 * 7 -w) relateiJ to 
a visit Jacob made to his home in the interval. It 
states that Isaac died at Hebron at the age of 180. He 
was buried by his sons in the cave of MacluH*lah (49**). 

Isaac is a Ies.s striking personality than his father. 
Deficient in the luToic qualities, he suffered in disposition 
from an excess of mildness and the lov^e of quiet. His 
pa.ssion for ‘savoury meat’ (252* 27D was probably 
a tribal failing. He was rather shifty and timid in his 
relations with Abimelech (26*-22), too easily imposed 
upon, and not a good ruler of hi.s houseliold, — a gracious 
and kindly but not a strong man. In 26® he is subordi- 
nated to Abra’nam, and blessed for his. sake; but the two 
are more frequently classed together (Ex 2** 3®, Mt 8 ** 
22®*, Ac 3*® et al.), and in Am 7'*- *® ’Isaac’ is used as 
a synonym for Israel. If therefore the glory of Isaac 
wai partly derived from the memory of his greater 
father, the impression made upon posterity by his 
almo.st instinctive trust in God (Gn 227 8 ) and by the 
prevailing strength of his devotion (25**) was deep and 
abiding. Jacob considered piety and reverent awe as 
syiecially characteristic of his fatlier (3D* ®®, where 
‘the Fear of Isaac’ means the God tremblingly adored 
by him). The submission of I.saac plays a part, although 
a les.s important one than the faith of Abraham, in the 
NT references (He ll***-, Ja 2**). R. W. Moss. 

ISAIAH. — Of the four prophets of the 8 th cent, b.c., 
some of whose prophecies are preserved In the OT. 
Isaiah appeared third in the order of time — some twenty 
years after Amos preached at Bethel, and a few years 
after Hosea had begun, but before he had ceasfHl, to 
prophesy. Isaiah’s prophetic career apparently began 
before, but closed after, tliat of Mlcah. Hosea was a 
native of the Northern Kingdom, and addressed himself 
mainly, if not exclusively, to his own people. Amos 
was a native of Judah, but prophesied in and to Israel; 
and thus Isaiah is the earliest of these four prophets 
who addressed himself primarily to Judah, and even he 
in his earlier years, like his feUow-countryman Amos, 
prophesied also against Israel (see Is 97-lOi Qt-** i7‘***)t 
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Our knowledge of the life and teaching of Isaiah 
rests on the book that bears his name, which, however, 
is not a ^ok compiled by him, but one containing, 
together with other matter, such of his prophecies as 
have been preserved, and narratives relating to him; 
see, in detail, next article. 

Jsalah received the call to be a prophet ‘in the year 
that king Uzziah (or Azariah) died’ (Is 00. The year 
is not quite certain. If Azariah king of Judah and the 
Azrlau king of Jaudi mentioned in Tiglatli-pileser’s 
annals of the year 738 be identical, Isaiali’s call cannot 
be placed earlier than 738. But if the identification be 
not admitted, and it is by no means certain, his call 
may with more probability b(* placed a few years earlier. 
His activity extended at h'ast down to tlie invasion of 
Sennacherib in 701, and some years later, if the theory 
be corrc*ct that chs. 36-39 nder to two invasions of Sen- 
nacherib, of which that in 701 was the first. In any 
case Isaiah’s public career covered at the least close on 
forty years, whence we may infer tlmt, like Jeremiah 
(Jer 1«), he became a prophet in early life. Unlike his 
contemporary Micah, ids life, so far as we can trace it, 
was spent in Jerusalem, Not improbably he was a man 
of rank, at least lie had easy access to the king (Is 7'® ), 
and was on terms of intimacy with persons of high 
position (8*). His father’s name, Amoz, has in Hebrew 
no resemblance to that of the prophet Amos. Isaiah was 
married, and his wife is termed the prophtdess (S^). 
Like Hosea, he gave to his children, Shear- ja.shub (7*) 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8*), names which briefly 
stated characteristic ehunents in his teaching; his own 
name, though of a normal and frequent Hebrew type, 
also happened to have a significance (‘help of Jahweh* 
or 'Jahweh helps') of which fie could have made use; 
that he actually did so we may p<‘rfiaps infer from 
8‘*, if we do not rather interpret that statement, so 
far as Isaiah himst lf is concerned, of such symbolic 
conduct as that wfiich fie pursued when he went ‘half- 
clad and barefoot' (ch. 20). 

It is imriossible either to construct a complete 
biography of tfie prophet or to trace with any elabora- 
tion developments in his thought and teacliing. His 
proph(‘cies have obviously not come down to us in 
chronological order, and many are without any clear 
indication of the date wlien they w'ere delivered: any 
attempt to date accurately much of the material must 
therefore be exceedingly unciTtain, and the numerous 
attempts that have been made naturally differ widely 
in tfieir results. But there are four periods at which 
we can clearly trace the jirophet and his thought or 
teaching: these are the time of his call, about b.c. 740 
(ch. 6); of tin* Syro-Ephrairnitish War (n.c. 73,'>-734: 7*- 
8J»): of the. siege of .\slidod in n.c. 711 (ch. 20); and of 
the invasion of Sennacherib in b.c. 701 (chs. 36-39). 
The last-mentioned narratives are, however, of a Inter 
age than that of Isaiah, and require to be carefully us<'d. 

At the time of his call Isaiah became conscious that 
he was to be a teacher wfiose primary task w’as to warn 
his people of judgment to come, of judgment which 
was to Issue in the extermination of his nation (6'®-^* — 
the last clause is ab.'wmt from the LXX, and probably 
not original). This judgment of Jahweh on His i>eople 
was to be executed by means of Assyria, which, since 
the accession of Tiglath-pile.ser in 745, had entered on 
a course of conquest, and. as early as 740. had achieved 
marked success in Northern Hyria. The causes of this 
coming judgment, Isaiah, like Amos before him, and not 
Improbably In part owing to the influence? on him of the 
teaching of Amos, found In the prevalent social and 
moral disorder (see e.i/. 2«-4* 5*-** for the kind of 
offences which ho denounced). In the Ingratitude (r.ff. 
1* 6*-^) of the people to Jahweh, and in their failure 
to trust Him or to understand that what He required 
was not sacrifice, which was offered by the people 
in wearisome abundance, but justice and humanity 
(cf. e.ff. In this teaching, as in his lofty con- 
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ception of God, Isaiah did not fundamentally advano* 
beyond the already lofty moral and religious standpoint 
of Amos and Hosea, though there are naturally enough 
differences in the details of the presentation. But, 
so far as we can see, he exercised a more direct, im- 
mediate, and decisive influence, owing to the fact that 
over a long period of years he was able to apply this 
teaching to the changing political conditions, insisting, 
for example, at the several political crises mentioned 
above, that the duty of Jahweh ’s people was to trust in 
Jahweh, and not in political alliances, whether with 
Assyria, Egypt, or Ethiopia (cf. e.ff. 7* * 20, and [in b.c. 
701] 30* “ 31*-*); and to the fact that from the first 
he set about the creation of a society of disciples who 
were to perpetuate his teaching (cf. 8*«). 

Although judgment to come was the fundamental 
note of Isaiah's teaching, there was another note that 
marked it from the outset: Israel-Judah was to perish, 
but a remnant was to survive. This at least seems 
to be the significance of the name of Shear -jashub, who 
must have been bom very shortly after the call, since 
in 735 he was old enough to accompany his father on 
his visit to Ahaz (7*). Beyond the judgment, moreover, 
he looked forward to a new Jeru.sal(;m, righteous and 
faithful (1“). How much further was Isaiah’s doctrine 
of the future developed? Was he the creator of 
tho.se Ideas more particularly summed up in the term 
‘Messianic,’ which exercised so powerful an influence 
in the later piTiods of Judaism, and which are doubtless 
among those most Intimately connected with the prophet 
in the minds of the majority of students of the Bible? 
In particular, was the vision (9*-®) of the Prince of Peace 
with world-wide dominion his? Or, to take another 
detail, did he hold that Zion itself was in^incible, even 
thougii hostile hosts should approach it? These are 
questions that have been raised and have not yet received 
a deci.sive answer. On the one hand, it is exceedingly 
probable that in the several collections of the ancient 
prophecies later passages of promise have in some 
Instances b(‘en added to earlier prophecies of judgment; 
that later prophecy in general is fuller than the earlier 
of promises; and that several of the Messianic passages, 
in particular, in the Book of Isaiah, stand isolated and 
disconnected from pa.ssages which bear unmistakably 
the impress of Isaiah or his age. On the oth€T hand, 
Isaiah's bilit f in a remnant, which seems secured (apart 
from Individual and perhaps doubtful passages) by the 
name of his son, forms a certain and perhaps a sufficient 
basis for the more elaborate details of the future. 
Further, from the very fact that they deal with the 
futun% the passages in question, even if they were by 
Isaiah, might naturally bear less unmistakable evidence 
of their age than those which deal with the social and 
jxilitical conditions of his own time. And again, had 
Isaiah prophesied exclusively of judgment and destruc- 
tion, we might have expected to find his name coupled 
with Micah’s in Jer 26 *®*'. G. B. Gray. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF.— See Apocalyptic Lit- 
erature, No. 6. 

ISAIAH, BOOK OP. — ^The Book of Isaiah is one of 
the four great collections of Hebrew prophecies. Like 
the book of ‘The Twelve Prophets’ — another of these 
great collections (see Micah [Book of]) — it was formed 
by incorporating with one another smaller and earlier 
collections, and contains prophecies of many prophets 
living at different pe^riods; with the exception of Isaiah’s, 
the prophecies contained in the collection are anony- 
mous, the term ‘ Deutero-Isaiah,’ applied to tlie author 
of chs. 40-66 (or 40-55), being of course nothing more 
than a modem symbol for one of these anonymous 
writers. 

1. OompoBition and Uteraiy history of the present 
book. — The Book of Isaiah, substantially as we now 
have it, probably dates, like the ‘ Book of the IVelve 
Prophets,’ from towards the end of the 3rd cent. b.c. But 
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theexternal evidence is scanty and some of it ambiguous; 
and the internal evidence of certain sections is differ- 
ently Interpreted; if, as the interpretation of Diihm 
and Marti would require us to infer, ch. 33 and ch. 34 f. 
were not written till towards the middle of the 2nd cent., 
and chs. 24-27 not until after b.c. 128, it is obvious that 
the collection which contains these sections did not 
attain its present form and size till some (possibly con- 
siderable) time later than b.c. 128. 

The most important piece of external evidence is 
contained in Sir 48****<, In this passage the author, 
writing about b.c. 180, refers to Isaiah as one of the 
godly men of Israel, worthy of praise, and, as afterwards 
(496-8) in the case of Ezekiel and of Jeremiah, he cites, 
or alludes to, certain sections which now stand in the book 
that bears the prophet’s name. Thus he says: v.» ‘ For 
Hezekiah did that which was pleasing to the Lord, and 
was strong in the ways of David his father, wiiich Isaiah 
the prophet commanded, who was great and faithful 
in his vision’; v.“ ‘In his days the sun went backward; 
and he added life to the king’; v.*^ ‘By a spirit of 
might he saw the end, and comforted the mourners in 
Bion’; ‘For ever he declared the things that should 
be, and hidden things before they came.’ Po.ssiiily 
the last clause of v.® refers to the title ‘The vision 
of Isaiah’ (Is 1*); certainly v.“ refers to the narrative 
of Is 38 ( *=“2 K 20), and v.’** shows familiarity with the 
recurrent arguments from prophecy in Is 44-48 (see r.c/. 
4121-24 43» 45# 48<ff ), while v.^^^ is somewhat clearly 
reminiscent of the actual phraseology of 40‘ OP *. 
Though it would be possible to invent somewhat different 
explanations of these facts, much the most probable 
Inference is that, by the beginning of the 2nd cent, b.c., 
some (if not all) of the prophecies in chs. 1-35 had 
already been brought into a book, and to these had been 
appended, not necessarily or even probably at the 
same time, (a) chs. 3^39, (5) chs. 49-66 (or the most 
part thereof), and that the whole book at tliis time 
was attributed to Isaiah. Actual citations from the 
Book of Isaiah by name, which would help to prove 
the extent of the book at given periods, are not numerous 
before the Ist cent, a.d., when we find several in the 
NT: 1* Is cited in Ho 9«; 6«^- in Mt , Jn 
Ac 28“^'; in Mt 4‘<ff-; lO^^- in Ro 92^^ ; Ipo in Ro 
15«2; 29»* in Mk ; 40’-« in (Mk V) Mt 3>; 42^-* in Mt 
12‘2-a; 53^' <• In Ro 10‘«, Mt 8‘2, Ac 8»o- ; 6I«^ in 

Lk 4‘2 -i9. Q 5if. In Ro 10*®*-. There are also some twenty- 
five unnamed citations in NT (Swete, Inirod. to OT in 
Greek, 385 f.), some of which, like the unnamed citations 
from the Greek text of Is 3^® and 44*® in Wis 2** 15'® 
(about B.c. 50), are, taken in conjunction with the named 
citations, not without significance. Still, rigorous proof 
that the Book of Isaiah contained all that it now con- 
tains much before the final close of the Canon (see 
Canon of OT), is wanting. The general con.siderations 
which, taken In conjunction with the proof afforded 
by Sir 48‘2-» that (most or all of) chs. 40-66 ranked 
as Isaiah’s as early as b.c. 180, make it wisest, failing 
strong evidence to the contrary, to reckon with the 
probability that by about that time the book was 
substantially of the same extent as at present, are (a) 
the history of the formation of the Canon (see Ca.non 
OF OT), and (5) the probability, created by the allusion.s 
in the prologue (about b.c. 132) to Sirach to translations 
of prophecies, that our present Greek version dates from 
before 132. This version appears to proceed from a 
single age or hand, and yet it is, apart from brief glosses, 
of thesameextent as the present Hebrew text of the book. 

If we may adopt the most natural inference from 
2 Ch 36«'- — Ezr 1'^-, external evidence would go far 
to prove that chs. 40-66 were not included in the Book 
of Isaiah much before the close of the 3rd cent. b.c. 
For the Chronicler here attributes the prophecy of Cyrus, 
which forms so conspicuous a feature of Is 40-48 (see 
41*^- 43*^52, and esp. compare 2 Ch 36*> with Is 43**), 
BOt to Isaiah but to Jeremiah, which he would scarcely 


have done if in his time (not earlier than b.c. 300) these 
anonymous chapters were already incorporated in a 
book entitled Isaiah. If w^e reject this inference, we 
are thrown back entirely on the evidence of the Book 
of Isaiah itself for the determination of the earliest 
date at which it can have been compiled. 

Turning then to the internal evidence, wc note first 
the structure of the l>ook: (a) chs. 1-35 — prophecies, 
some of which are attributed to Isaiah (1* 2' etc.), 
interspersed with narratives by or about Isaiah (chs. 6. 
7. 8. 20); (b) chs. 36-39 — hi.storical narratives of the 
life and times of Isaiah, identical in the main with 2 K 
18-20; (c) chs. 40-66 — anonyniou.s prophecies, Com- 
imrison with the Book of Jeremiah, wiiich concludes 
with a chapter (52) about the times of .len niiah derived 
from 2 K 24**®-, suggests that our present book has 
re.sulted from the union of a prophetic volume, con.sisting 
(in the main) of prophecies by or attributed to Isaiaii, 
with an historical appendix and a book of anonymous 
prophc-cies. This union, as we luive .seen above, took 
place before b.c. 180: if any parts of chs. 1-39 are later 
than this, their presence in the book is due to sub.se*qu<*nt 
interpolation. 

If it were possible to wriK' a full history of the literary 
proce.s.s which culminated in the Book of Isaiaii as we 
now have it, it w'ould be necessary to trace in detail 
first the growth of chs. 1-39, then that of chs. 4t>-66, 
and la.stly tlie cau.ses w'hich leri to the union of tlie two. 
But this is not possible; in particular, we <lo not know 
whether chs. 40-66 w(Te addfd to ch.s, l-:i9 owing to 
the triumph of an Isaianic tlieory over the .leremianic 
theory or tradition of the origin of these (diapters (2 Ch 
36**^ ; see above), or whetlier. as some have supposed, 
they were ad<ied to make the Book of Isaiah mon‘ nearly 
equal in .size to the other proiihefic colleeiions— lOzekiel, 
Jeremiah, and the Twelve: — wdtii the result that a.s early 
as B.c .,80 these chapters came to la* attributed to I.saiah; 
or w'hether .something el.se, which we (‘annot conjecture., 
was the real cau.se of this union. Hut. apart from internal 
evidence pointing to tlie differe nt peuiods in w hich differ- 
ent .sections originated, certain indi(*ations of thn com- 
plexity of the literary process do exist, particularly in the 
case of chs. 1-39; tlu se we may consi(i(*r. ( I ) The mutter 
is not arranged chronologically: the call (cf. Kzk 1, 
.ler 1) of I.saiah, which naturally preceded afiy of hia 
prophecies, is recorded not in eh. I, hut in eh. 6. 
Biinilarly, In the Koran the record of Mohammed’s call 
does not occur till Sura 96; in this case the* reu.son is 
that the editors of the Koran followed the rathermecdian- 
ical principle of arranging the suras acc'ording to tlieir size. 
The ran.se of tlie order in the cu.se of the Book of ].saiah 
may in part be found in the fact that (2) the occurrence 
of .several titles and imiications of different prineiplea 
of editorial arrangement point.s to the fact that chs. 1-35 
(39) is a collection of material, .sonic* of wdiich had pre- 
viously acquired a fixed arrangc'inent ; in other words, 
chs. 1-35 is a liook formed not entirely, or perhaps 
even mainly, by the coll(*ction and free r<‘-arrang(‘ment 
of prophetic pierces, but rather by the incorporation 
whole of earlier and smaller books. Following these 
clue.s, we may first divide tlic'se chaptc'rs thus: (1) ch.l 
with title (v.*), probably intended to covc-r tin* larger 
collection; (2) chs. 2-12 wdth title* 2‘; (3) chs. 13-23 
with title 13* naming Isaiah, and corrt‘Hpondingsul>tltle8 
not mentioning I.saiah, in 15* 17* 19* 21* *' *■' 22* 23* 
(cf. elsewhere 30*); (4) chs. 24-27, clistingnish(*d from 
the preceding sections by the ab.sence of titles, and from 
the following by the absence of the opening interjection; 
(5) chs. 28-31 (33) — a group of woes; sw 28* 29* (RV 
‘ Ho’ represents the same Hebrew word that is translated 
‘Woe’ in 28* etc.) 30* 31* 33'; (0) chs. 34. 35. which, like 
chs. 24-27, are without title. Some even of these sections 
seem to have arisen from the union of still smaller and 
earlier booklets. Thus it is reasonable to supiwse that 
ch. 6 once formed the comm.*nc€*mcnt of a booklet? 
again, chs. 2-4 are prophecies of judgment enclosed 
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between Messianic propiiecies 2*'^ and 4* *; ch. 5 contains 
a brief group of ‘Woes’ (vv.#- »• *>• «). 

It is impos.sii)h; to enter into details here as to the 
dates when these several booklets first appeared, or as 
4o the various processes of union or re-arrangement or 
interpolation or other rnodilications. Merely to stale 
theories which have been put forward, without adducing 
proof or offering criticism, would recpiin! more space 
than is available. And from the nature of the case it 
would Ik* impossible to offer any comjdete theory that 
would not be in many resp(*cts uncertain. It is more 
important to appreciate the general fact, which is clear, 
that the Hook of Isaiah is the result of a long and complex 
literary history, than to be re.ady to subscribe to any 
particular theory of this history. Hut two points may 
l>e briefly touched on. (1) Much of the literary process 
just referred to lies after the Exile. As will be shown 
Ik*Iow, clis. 40-00 were not w’l'itten till the last years 
of the lOxile; clis. ofl-66 are certainly of no earlier, and 
I)robably of later, origin . The union of chs. 1--39 and 40-66 
cannot therefore fall brforc the close of the Exil<‘, and, 
as sliown above, it need not, so far as the external 
evidence is concerned, full much before n.r. 180. Hnt 
even 1“39 was not a volume of pre-exilic origin: for 
the appendix 36-39 is derive<l from Kings, w)u<*h was 
not completed till, at the earliest, n.r. 561 (ef. 2 K 
or even in what may be regarded as its lirst edition 
(cf. Driver, IJ)T^, 189) before about n.r. 600. On Uiis 
ground alone*, tlu'n, the comple tion of chs. 1 39, the 
inclusion of the appendix 36-39, cannot he* pluce-d earlier 
than the* Exile, and shonltl probably be plaee'd later. 
It must in(lce‘d be place d later, unle*ss we* regard all the 
sections in chs. 1-35 wluch are* of j>ost -exilic origin (see 
be*low)asinte‘riK)lati()ns rut he*r than as what, in many cases 
at l*‘ast, the'y probably iir**, original parts of the booklets 
Incorporate-d in chs. 1-39. 'I'hus ciis. 212 and 13-2.3 
(apart from sub-Heepn nt inle*ri)olation.s or am{)lilications) 
as th(*y lay before* tin* e-ditor whe» united them, probably 
owe-el the’ir form to post-(*xilic eelitors. (2) The earliest 
stage- e)f this long Ute*rary process falls in the* lifetime 
of Isaiah (e*. n.e,*. 740-701 ). Hut e*ve*n in its e‘arli(*st stage* 
the* literary proce.s.s was not uniform. In chs. 6 anel 
8' » we have* what the-re is no re*a.son to que-stion are 
pie‘Ce*s of Isaiah's autobiography; Isaiah he*re spe aks of 
him.self in tin* first person, ('h.s 7 and 20 may have the* 
.same* origin, the fact that Isaiah is he*rt* re f<*rr(‘d to in the 
third peTson being pe*rhaps in that ca.se elue* to an ealitor; 
or llie-se* chapters may be* drawn from curly biographie s of 
the* prophet by a dise'iple*. Thus chs. 1. 2-12. 13-23 
anel 28-33 consist in large* part of proph<*tic [ux'ms or 
sayings of Isaiah; many of the*m we*re> (pre*sumably) 
written as we*!! as spok^-n by Isaiali himself, othe*rs we 
not improbably owe* to tie* nu imery of his disciphs. 
The re* is ne> re‘ason for iK'lie vlng that the i)n*vse*nt arrange- 
me*nt of this matter, eve n within the s(*veral booklets, 
goes back lo l.saiah himself; the division into chapters 
and vcrse*s is of course of very much lat<*r origin, and 
in sena*ral cus<*s eloe s vie>le-nce te) the original conn<*xie)n, 
either hy uniting, as in cli. 5, originally epute di.stinct 
pie'ces, or divieling, as in the e*a.se of 9*^10V what formed 
an undivieie'd vvliole*. Justice can be tione to the prophetic 
literatures only whe‘n the* bre*vity of the several jdetvs is 
reeogniz(*d, inste ad of be ing ohsciire-el by treating several 
distinct pieces as a .single* di.seourse. Unfortunately, 
We have not for the* teaching of Isaiah, as for that of 
Jesus, a triple* tradition. Hnt the analogy of the divt*rKi‘ 
treatme*nt of the same* sayings in the* elilTerent Gosp<*I.s 
may we*ll warn us that sayings which lie .side by side 
(as c.y. in 5 « 24) Hook of l.saiah were not necessarily 

spoken in iinnie tliate .succe ssion. 

Hut how far, if not in the order in which he spoken 
or wrote them, have tlu* words of Isaiah rt*nched us 
substantially as he* spoke tlie*m. The* eiuestioii is not 
altogether easy lo answer, particularly in one respe*ct. 
Isaiah was pr(*-emiru*ntly a prophe't of judgme*nt; but 
intermingled with ids warnings are many passages of 
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promise! see e.g. 2^ * and 42-«, enclosing 2’-4b 0* 
concluding the warnings of ch. 8, and the constant inter- 
change of warning and promise in chs. 28-31. Are 
these passages of promise Isaiah’s, or the work of some 
later writers with which later editors sought to comfort 
as well as to exhort their readers? These questions 
in general, and in detail with reference to each particular 
passage, are still far from settled. The general question 
of Me.s.sianic prophecy in Isaiah is briefly referred to in 
preceding art.; for details see Cheyne’s Introd, to the Book 
of Isaiah, or commentaries such as those of Duhm and 
Marti, or, on a smaller scale and in English, of Whitehouse. 
Here this alone can be said: the period over which and 
down to which the history of the growth of the Book 
of Isaiah extends, and the complexity of that growth, 
would easily allow of these passages b<*ing incorporated 
as suggested by the theory; and we have the presump- 
tion created, for example, by the absence of the last clause 
of ch. 6 from the Greek text, that short consolatory 
annotations were still being made as late as the 2nd 
cent. B.c. Once the significance of the complexity of 
the Book of Isaiah is grasped, this at least should become 
clear, that the qut stion. Is such and such a passage 
authentic? meaning, Was it written by Isaiah? proceeds 
from a wrong point of view. The proper question 
is this: To what period does such and such a passage 
in this collection of prophecies, made certainly after 
the Exile and probably not much before the close of 
the 3rd cent, b.c., belong? 

The pre.S4‘nce of explanalory annotations Is now 
generally recognized. For example, in 7*® Isaiah speaks 
figuratively of Jahweh using a razor; an editor added 
a note, which has intruded into the text, that by ‘razor* 
we are to understand the king of Assyria. As to the 
number of sucli annotations scholars differ. 

2. Summary. — The following summary of the Book 
of Isaiah and of the periods at W'hich its several parts 
appear, or have lH*en supposed, to have been written, 
must bf* used in the light of the foregoing account of 
th<* origin of the book. In the clearer cases the evidence 
of date i.s briefly indicated; in others one or two theories 
are mentioned. But for the e\idence, such as it Is. the 
reader must turn to larger works; it would require more 
space than the scope of the article allows, even to 
summarize it here. Again, in the majority of cases no 
attempt is made to indicate the smaller annotations of 
winch an example is given in the pr(*ced. paragraph. For 
a synthe.sis (in part) of those sections of the book which 
consist of Isaiah's prophecies, see Isaiah; and in con- 
nexion with chs. 40-55, consult art. Servant ok the 
Loud. 

1‘. Title. — Probably prefixed by an editor who brought 
together a considerable collection of Isaiah’s prt>phecie8. 
‘Theduysof Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah' deacribe 
the entire period of Isaiah's activity. 

I*'**. Till comparatively recently this was generally 
regarded as a .single discourse, constituting, as Ewald terms 
it, the ‘ great arraignment.' But there was no agreement as 
to the period of Isaiah’s lifetime to which it belonged, —some 
sf'holars referring it to the neriod of the Syro-Ephraimilish 
War (cf. ch. 7), almost at the beginning, others to the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion at the close, of l.saiah 's career. 
If, as is really probable, this is not p single discourse, these 
differences are in part accounted for. The chapter fall* 
nto these sections — in) which may perhaps itself 

consist of two distinct pieces, w.*-* and (6) 

perhaps consisting of distinct saying, namely, v.^* ana 
vv.*’* 20 ; vv.2*-“; (d) vv.22*«, which a^in, as some 

think, aretwofragments— andw.**-**. Of thesesectione 
(<i) and (c) are distinct prophetic poems of Isaiah complete in 
thenwelves, (a) dating probably from 701, since the terms of 
vv.® ’ are better accounted for by the Assyrian inva.sion of 
that year than by that of the^ro-Ephraimitisharmy in 735; 
(c) perhaps from abtmt 705. The short sayings of (fc) and the 
f ragmen t td) a re more difficul t to date; ( d)has been regarded 
by .some as a denunciation of the Northern Kingdom, and 
therefore delivered before b.c. 722; by othersasaxiost-exilio 
passage of prfunise (vP). 

2*. Title of a collection of Isaianio propheciee. 

22-4*. The main body of this section, consisting of a 
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poem announcing the near advent of the 'day of Jahweh* 
against ‘everything proud and lifted up’ (2®-^^), another 
(3‘‘‘®)deseribingtheimminent social disintegration of Judah, 
and tracing its cause to the moral condition of the nation, 
and a third denouncing the light and luxurious ladies of 
Jerusalem the catalogue in prose of S*” -•» being 

perhaps an interpolation), appears to preserve the earlier 
teaching of Isaiah. It has been thought that in Isaiah 
writes with theexperienceof the great earthquake(Zec 14®) of 
Uzziah’s time fresh in mind, and that 3‘* con tains an allusion 
to Ahaz (died ? 728) as the reigning king. The .section, 
like the Book of Amos (Am was provided by an 

editor ((;f. 4^ and 3**), as many think, rather than by Isaiah 
himself, with a consolatory conclusion. The opening poem 
(2-'^), if not, as some still consider, Isaiah’s, was incorporated 
by an editor. It Is also included in the Book of the Twelve 
(Mic 4^-'*; see Micah). 

Ch. 5. Of independent origin are s-w a-ao. 

Vv.*'^. The parabolic song of the vineyard pointing to the 
coming rejection by Jahweh of unworthy and ungrateful 
Judah. The song is Isaiah's, but whether composed early 
or late in hia career is disputed. Vv.*-** : six, perhaps originally 
seven, ‘Woes’ — some of them fragments. These cannot 
easily be dated, nor are they necessarily all of the same 
date; they may owe their present arrangement to an editor 
rather than to Isaiah. Vv.*®-^®; the refrain of conne<5t» 
this with 9®-10‘, of which poem it probably formed the last 
strophe. 

Ch. 6. isaiah’s own record of his call in the year of 
Uzziah’s death( u.c. 740±), written perhaps some years later. 

71-8^®. Narratives (in part, and originally perhaps 
wholly, autobiographical) relating to prophecies delivered 
during the Syro-Ephraimitish War in b.c. 734. In detail: 
7> *®, Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz; the sign of Immanuel 
(7*<); v.^®, perhaps interpolated; 7^^-^, somewhat frag- 
mentary, and probably not the immediate continuation of 
71 - 16 ; gi-4^ two signs indicating that Syria and Ephraim 
will perish before Assyria; vv.®-**, Judah, not having trusted 
in Jahweh, will also suffer, and (w.'> '®) so will the nations 
that oppose Judah; vv.’>-i®, Jahweh the only real and true 
object of fear; vv.^®-!*, the corndusion — his disciples are to 
preserve and witness to what he has said. 

8* *-9’’. In spite of the link between 8^® and 8*®, it is very 
doubtful whether this section was originally attached to the 
preceding, which seemed to reach a very definite conclu-sion 
in 8'® **. If not, its date is very uncertain. It consists of 
an obscure fragment or fragments (8^®-22) describing a period 
of great distress, a statement in prose of an imminent change 
of fortune (9‘), and a Messianic poem (92-’) celebrating the 
restoration, triumph, and prosperity of the people under 
their mighty Prince. Those who deny in loto the existence 
of Messianic passages in I.saiah’s prophecies naturally treat 
this poem as a later product, some assigiiing it to about 
B.c. 600. The positive defence of Isaianic authorship is 
rendered difficult by it.s Isolation and by the atisence (not 
unnatural in a poem dealing entirely with the ideal future) 
of direct allusions of l.saiah^s age. 

9®-10* with 62® A carefully con.stnicted poem of 

five strophe.s of nearly (and perhaps in its original form of 
exactly) equal length, marked off from one another by the 
refrain in 9 ^ 2 . n. 21 ](>• (5^5). it belongs to Isaiah's early 
period (about B.c. 736). and deals with the colhqi.se of the 
Northern Kingdom, Ephraim, before the Assyrians, who, 
without being named, are vigorously described in 52 ®-®®. 

10®-27. Assyria will be punished for its pride and mis- 
understanding of the purpose for which Jahweh used it. 
Date much disputed; probably only in pari the work of 
Isaiah. 

102® * 2 . A dramatic idyll portraying an (imaginary) 
Assyrian descent on Jeru-salern. The period in Isaiah's 
lifetime to which it could best be referred is 701. 

10®® Appended to the preceding poem, and pointing 
out that Assyria will perish just outside the city on which 
it has descended. 

Ch. 1 1 . Messianic prophecies: (a) vv.>**, description of the 
new prince of the house of J es8e( David) , and of the ideal con- 
ditions that will exist under his reim; (6) v.®; (c) vv.“-*®, 
the restoration of Jewish exiles. The last section clearly 
seems to be post-exilic; for it presupposes the exile on an 
extensive scale not only of Israelites, which might be ex- 
plained by the events of b.c. 722, but also of Jew.s, which 
can be satisfactorily explained only by the craptivity of 697 
and 686. The first section must also date from after 586, 
tf the figure of the felled tree in v.i implies that the Davidic 
monarchy has ceased. 

Ch, 1 2. A psalm of thanksgiving. If most of the iwalms 
in the Psalter (see Pbalmb) are later in origin than the ago 
ol Isaiah, this psalm probably is so likewise. 


13-23. The ‘Book of Oracles’ (AV ‘Burdens’). The 
-mtitled sections, 142<-2® (I 42 «-® 2 ) 18. 20, which deal 

with Judah, as contrasted with most of the Oracles, which 
are against the foreign nations, perhaps formed no part of 
the original book. 

131^1413, The fall of Babylon (13i» 14»- »). The section 
contains two poems ( 132-22 i44b-2i) the same rhythm 

as is used in the elegies of the Hook of Lamentations; be- 
tween the poems, and at the close of the second, are short 
prose passages ( 14’ 22 *-). The section throughout presup- 

poses condition.s resenibling those presupposeci in chs. 40-M, 
and is.as certairily as thatsection, to be referred not to isaiab. 
but toawriterlivingafter586. when Jeru.salemwas destroyefi 
by theChalda*ans (cf. 13’®), whose king was king of Babylon 
(cf. 14®). To the Assyrians, who play so conspicuous a 
part in Isaiah’s prophecies, there is naturally no allusion; 
lor with the fall of Nineveh about b.c. 606 the Assyrians 
ceased to count, and Babylon, which in Isaiah’s time was 
subject to Assyria, here figures as possessed of world-wide 
dominion. Again, the point of the prophecy in 14” is to 
be oKserved: it Ls restomtion from exile; the Exile itaelf 
is, for this writer, an existing fact, which of course it was 
not for Isaiah. From the allusion to the Medea (13”) only, 
and not to the Persians or to Cyrus, 't has commonly been 
inferred that this section Ls somewhat earlier than 40“ 66, 
and was written about b.c. 649. 

1424-27 ^ short [irophecy, perhaps of the year 701, 

predicting the/iverthrow of the A.ssyrian invaders of Judah 
— j42g-32 Philistia warned; according to the title, delivered 
in the year that Ahaz died (? b.c. 728). Neither this date 
nor even the Isaianic authorship of the passage is universally 
admitted. 

Chs, 15. 16. The fate of Moab. The prophecy is prtivided 
with an epilogue, 16’*’-, written at a later date (and not 
claiming to be by Ihe author of the prophecyL explaining 
that what was predicted long ago will be fullillea within 
three years. In style the prophecy Ls very generally 
admitted to be singularly unlike that of the better attested 
prophecies of Isaiah; it is therefore either attributed to an 
anonymous prophet who wa.s earlier than Isaiah, and, m 
some think, lived in the reign of .leroboani 11 ., the epilogue in 
this ease l.>eing regarded as Isaiah ’.s( thoui^i it contains nothing 
very characteristic of Isaiah), or the prophecy os well as the 
epilogue is assigned to a writer later than Isaiah. Much 
of the material of 15 ’ - 10^2 appears to be worked up from 
older material, and some of it is in turn u.sed again in Jer 

4g5. 2#.38, 

171 - 11 . The impending fall of Damascus, Byria, and 
Ephraim (cf. 7 - 8 ' 2 ): a prophecy of Isaiah's before the fall 
of Darnasnis in b.c. 732. 

17‘2 The roar of hostile nation.*? (presumably in the 
Assyrian army) advancing, which are to be suddenly dis- 
persed. Date uncertain. 

Ch. 18. A difficult prophetic poem containing much that 
is exce<?dingly obscure; it is commonly undersUKxl to em- 
body Isaiah’s disapproval of act-epting proffered Ethiopian 
as.si.stancc; if thi.s he correct, it may be a«.signed to some 
time between 704- 701. 

19’ *®. Jahweh’s judgment on Egypt, which will take 
the form of civil discord (v. 2 ), foreign dominion (v.®). and 
social dislres.s. Vv.’® 2 &^ the conversion of Egypt, which, 
together with A.ssyria, will wx)rshij) Jahweh. I)ate of 
both sections much disputed; assigned by some in Isaiah 
and to the time of t he defe^at of the Egypt ians by Sargon 
(? v.2)at llapliiain 720. Many question the Isaianic author- 
ship. especially of vv.’* c »<)-!», and some see in v.’® an allusion 
to the temple of Onias in Heliopolis, built about B.c. 170 
(Josephus, liJ, vix. X. 2-4). See Itt-HA-nKUKA. 

Ch. 20, A narrxitive and prophecy showing how Isaiah 
in.sisted that it wa.s folly to trust in the Mizrites and Cushites 
(.Arabians, according to some, but ns commonly interpreted, 
Egyptian.s and Ethiopians). The date in v.* corresponds 
to B.c. 711. 

21’ ’®. A vision of t he fall of Babylon (v.®) before Elamites 
(i.e. Persians) and Medes (v.’). Like 4(1-65, this prophecy 
was written between 649, when Cyrus of Persia conquered 
Media, and 638, when Babylon fell bfrfore him. 

21 ”b and 21’» ”. Brief and obscure oracles on (a) Edom; 
( 6 ) some nomad tribes of Arabia. 

22’-*®. Isaiah declares to Jerusalem, once (or, as others 
interpret it, now) given up to tumultuous revels (v.*), that 
it has committed unpardonablesin (v,’®). Assigned bysome 
to B.c. 7l I, when Sargon’s troops were at Ashtiod (cn. 20); 
by others to the time of revelry that followed Sennacherib's 
retreat in 701. 

22 ‘®-2®, Singular among Isaiah’s prophecies in that it 
is addressed loan individual, namely Sliebna, the govemorof 
the palace, who is threatened with disgrace, which in 701 bad 
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befaHen him in so far that he then occupies the lower office 
of secretary (36* 37*). 

23' An elegiac poem, closing (v.'<) as it begins (v.*), 
on the approaching fall of l*iia>nicia: the occasion, according 1 
to some, Wng the siege of Tyre (w.^- ») by Shalmaneser, 
between ri.c. 727 and 723: according to others, the destruc- 
tion of Sidon (vv.2 *■ '*), in b.c. 348. After its fall Tyre will 
rise again ana serve Jahweh (vv.'®-^*); cf. 19. 

Chs, 24-27. An apocalyptic vision, in which we see 
universal catastrophe (24'-“), which extends to the super- 
natural rulers or patron angels of the nations (24*'; cf. 27*), 
hillowed by the reign of Jahweh, who to His coronation 
feast invites all nahons: death is abolished and sorrow 
banished (25"-^). The Jews, hidilen during the time of 
judgment (20*''-27'), return frr)m their cliaperaion one 
and all to Jerusalem (27'*' ). Interspersed are songs or 
hymns (25'-^ 26'"* 27*'^). Difficult of interpretation 

as apocalypses are wont to oe, and in parts obscured by 
very serious textual corruption, it Is yet clear that this 
is a po.st-exilic work (cf. c.f/. 27'*' ); and the occurrence of 
striking ideas, such as those of resurrection (26"*), immor- 
tality (25"), and patron angels, which occur elsewhere in 
the OT only in its latest parts, suggests a relatively late 
point even in this perioil. 

Ch.s. 28 -33. A group of prophecie.s brought together 
probably by ari editt)r on account of the similar opening of 
the sections w'ith ‘ Woe’ (see above). In this section there 
is a constant and remarkable alternation between menace 
and denunciation of Judah, and consolation of her, which 
at times takes the form ot menace to her foiis. Looked 
at from this standpoint, thi.s booklet falls into the following 
sections, of which the rf*ferences to the sections of promise 
are hort*. given in brarkets, 28'*'* (28^ ®), 28* ** (28*®-*'*), 
29' -* (29*, and possiblv part.s of 29' *, according to inter- 
pretation), (29'* «), 30' '* (30'"-“). 31'-* (3H-'*), 

32' * (32'* '^ 32'* *") (33). In .some oases it will be seen 
that the promise follows abruptly on the threat, and con- 
sidenibly lessens the fon'e of the latter. The menaces and 
denunciations seem clearly ri) l.>e the work of Isaiah, though 
some (luastion his authorship of 32-''* (a parallel to 3'®-4'); 
but of late several scholars have attributed the entire gremp 
of promises to later w'riters, and a larger numlier do not 
consider ch. 33 to Ije the work of Isaiah. In any case, the 
sectioji has merely an etlitorial unity, and is not all 
of one period; 28'-^ would appear to h.svT been compo.sed 
before the fall of Samaria in <22; the majority of the re- 
maining menaces, parti»Milarly th(»se which denounce the 
resort to Kgypt for nclp, may l»esi be referred to the period 
immediately oefore Sennacherib's invasion in u.c. 701. 

Ch.s. 34. 35, The fviture of Kdom, on whom vengeance 
is to be taken (34’*) for its treat ment of Zion (? in 586), and 
the future of the Jews contrasted. Not earlier than the 
Kxile, which is presuiiposed (35"^), and probably depended 
on, and therefore later than. chs. 40-55. 

Ch.s. 36-39. Cf , art , Ki N(is [Books of}. It is now generally 
agreed that the <*ditor of the Book of Isaiah derived this 
section from 2 Kings. The only section of these chapters 
not found in Kings is 38'^ *", which the editor apimrenily 
derived fnun a collection of liturgical poems (cf. 38'*"). 
The ascription of this psalm to Hezekiah (38**) is much 
questioned. 

Chs. 40 66. Once, perhaps, attributed to Jeremiah, but 
fmm the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. (see alwve) to 
the close of the ISth cent. A.n., these chapters were re- 
garded a.s the W'ork <?f hsuiah. Since the close of the 18th 
cent, the evidence of their later origin, which is remarlvably 
clear, has been increa.singly, till it is now generally, aa- 
mitted. But till within the itusl 15 years the chapters were 
commonly regardetl as a unity; now’ it is by many admitted 
that chs. 40-55 and 56-66 lielong to different periods, the 
former to the end of the Exile, the latter (in the main) to 
the age of Ezra,whilesome carry disintegration con.siderably 
further. It is impossible to enter further into details here. 

(a) Chs. 40 55. These chapters presuppose that the wrriter 
and those W'hom he adiireases lived during the period of the 
Babylonian Exile; they predict as imminent the clo.se of the 
Exile, and return of the Jews. In deUiil f»bscrve that Zion 
lies waste and needs rebuilding (44*" 49'^ *' 51®- ‘***3 52*-'* 
64) , wheretus Babylon is exalted, but is shortly to be brought 
low (47. 46" ). {-yruH himself, mentioned by name in 44*" 
45', and quite clearly referred to in 4 1“" , is not the subjectof 
prediction; he i.s already well known to the pniphet and his 
audience (or readers); his future cart»er Is predicted. By 
observing what part of Cyrus’ career was already over, and 
what still future to the pmphet as he wrote, his book can be 
dated somewhat precisely. Cyrus appeared shortly before 
560 in Persia to the E. of Babylon- in 649 he eonuuered 
Media to the N . of Babylon, and in 538 he captured Babylon. 
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I« 41* refers to Cyrus as ruling both to the N. and E.; th^ 
prophet then writes after the conquest of Media: but he 
predicts the fall of Babylon, and therefore writes before that 
event. Between 549 and 538, and probably nearer the latter 
date, the prophecy was written. 

Speaking generally, chs. 40-55 are dominated by one 
ruling purpose, namely , to rouse the exiles out of their despon- 
dency, and to fire them with enthusiasm for what the writer 
regards as their future destiny, the instruction of the world 
in Jahweh’s ways and will, — in a word, in true religion. For 
this purpose he emphasizes and illustrates the omiiipotence 
and oinniscience ot Jahweh, and the futility of the god.s of 
the nations. Again, the pas.sag€?s dealing with the ' Ser\'ant 
of the Lord ’ (wh. see) are but one form in wliich he develops 
his main theme; for the Bervant is Israel. The only sins 
of the people on which his puri>ose allows him to lay stre.ss 
are those of despondency and unbelief; he is aware, indeed, 
that there have been other sins in the past, but as to these 
his message is that they are pardoned (40-). These chapters, 
then, though the progress of thought in them may be less 
in a straight line than circular, are closely knit together. 
But when we turn to — 

(6) Chs. 56-66, the contrast is great: this may be seen by 
a brief summary . Thus (1 )56' " describes the lerm.s on w hich 
the eunuch and the foreigner may l>e admitted to the Jewish 
community, and enforces the observance of the Sabbath; 
(2) 56*-57*' describes and denounces an existing state of 
society in which the watchmen of the people are neglectful, 
from which the righteous perish, and in which the people 
gcnerall y reso r t to va ri o us il 1 egi t i ma re ri t es : ( 3 ) den un cia tion 
of people sedulous in fasting, but giv^en to inhumanity and 
(cf. SC-") profanation of the Sabbath; (4) 59, a denunciation 
similar to the preceding, followed (vv.'^'*-*') by a theophany 
in which Jahweh appears as a man of war (cf. 63'“); (5) 
chs. 69-62, the future glory of Zion; (6) 63'**, Jahweh’s day 
of vengeance again.st Edom (cf. ch, 34); (7) 63*-64, a 

liturgical confession; (8) the contrasted characters and 
destinies of the apo.s tales and the loyal; the idolatrous 
cults (cf. 56^-57*') of the former. 

The difference of outlook, subject, and treatment between 
chs. 40-55 and ch.s. 56-66 is obvious, and nnist not be dis- 
regarded. In itself such difference need not neces.sarily 
imply difference (»f authorship, though it certainly suggests 
that w^e have to do wit h different works, even if of the same 
author.w’ritten with a different puipose and under different 
conditions. -4nd there are other facts which confirm this 
suggestion. Thusanumberof passageson the most obvious 
and natural, if not the only possible, interpretation imply 
the existence of the Temple and the presence of the speaker 
and his audience in Jerusalem, and consequently that the 
Exile is over (or not yet begun); see 56* * (cf. 44*®) 60* 
(in ch.s. 60-62 the walls of Jerusalem require rebuilding 
(60'®, cf. 6H), as they still did in the days of Neheraian 
(Neh 1-3), but the Temple Is apparently already there] 66* 
61®. In 57*** it is implied that the persons addres.sed are 
living in a country of torrent valleys and lofty hills such aa 
Judah was and Babylon wa-s not. The general social con- 
dition implied is more easily and naturally explained of the 
Jews in Pahistine t han in Babylon; for example, the tribunals 
are administered, though unjustly, by Jews "). and 

there are ‘watchmen’ (prophets) and 'shepherds’ (rulers). 

The presence of such passages as 57*- * was very nat urally 
and rightly used by tho.Me wdio defended the unity of the 
Book of Isaiah a.** proof that the iiassages in question were 
not written in the Exile; but, of course, such pas.sages could 
not annul the even clearer evidence of the exilic origin of chs. 
40-55. For a lime other scholars .saw in tho.se parts of chs. 
56-66 which imjdy residence in Palestine proof of theemlxKli- 
ment in chs. 40-66 of pre-exilic literature. But a clearer 
view’ of the history of the Book of Isaiah show’s that a theory 
that such passages are post-exilic is equally legitimate. 
AVhether pre-exilic or post-exilic must be determined by 
other considerations. Tlie present tendency is to regard the 
whole of rh.s. 56-66 as post-exilic, and most of it, if riot the 
whole,as l>elongingto t he age of Ezra and Nehemiah.to which 
such characteristics os the stress laid on the observance of 
the Sabbath and the interest in thequestion of the admission 
of strangers to the community very naturally point. If 
this view is correct, we have, for example in 56' ® 60-62, the 
work of broader-minded and les.^ exclusive contemporaries 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the RV does not 
distinguish the poetical, which are by far the larger, 
parts of the Book of Isaiah from the prose. But this 
d(‘fect is made good iu Cheyne’s translation (Polychrome 
Bible), vvliich must on every ground be recommended 
as one of the most valuable aids to the study of the 
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book of which the English student can avail himself. 
Of commentaries in English, Skinner’s (on the AV) and 
Whitehouse’s (on the RV) are convenient and good. 
The larger commentary by Cheyne has been to some 
considerable extent antiquated, particularly by his own 
edition of the book in the Polychrome Bible, and his 
invaluable Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. In these 
works, and in, e.g., Driver’s Isaiah^ his Life and Times, 
^d his LOT, and G. A. Smith’s ‘Isaiah’ (Expositor's 
Bible), the student wdll find sufficient guidance to the 
extensive literature which has gathered round the Book 
of Isaiah. G. B. Gray. 

ISCAH. — A daughter of Haran and sister of Milcah, 
Gn 11” (J). 

ISCARIOT. — See Judas Iscariot. 

ISDAEL (1 Es 5W)==Ezr 2“ and Neh 7“ Giddsl. 

ISHBAH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4iD. 

ISHBAK.— A son of Abraham by Keturah (Gn 25*“ 

1 Ch 1**). The tribe of which he is the eponym is 
somewhat uncertain. 

ISHBI’BENOB. — One of the four Philistines of the 
giant slock who were slain by the mighty men of David 
(2 S 21»*-‘7). 

ISHBOSHETH. — 1. The fourth son of Saul; on the 
death of his father and three brothers on Mt. Gilboa, 
he contested the throne of Israel with David for seven 
years. Driven by David over the Jordan, he took up 
his headquarters at Mahanaim, where, after having 
been deserted by Abner, he was murdered by two of 
jiis captains. His name is given in 1 Ch and as 
Esh-baal. The same variation meets us in the name 
of Jonathan’s son — Mephibosheth or Meribbaal — and in 
the case of Jerubbaal or Jerubbesheth; similarly, we 
have Bediada and Eliada. In 1 S 14” Ishbaal has 
become Ishvi, which in its turn is a corruption for 
Ishiah, or ‘man of Jahweh.' The change of lsh~baal, 
‘man of Baal,’ into Ishbosheth, ‘man of the .shameful 
thing,’ is ordinarily accounted for on the supposition 
‘that the later religion wished to avoid the now odious 
term Baal.’ The theory, however, is met by the diffi- 
culty that it is in the Chronicler that the form com- 
pounded with Baal occurs. Hence it has been suggested 
that Bosheth is the fo.ssilized name of a Babylonian 
deity Bast, for which theory, however, little support 
Is forthcoming. 2. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal is probably 
the true reading for Jashobeam in 1 Ch 11“ etc,, which 
is corrupted to Josheb-basshebeth in 2 S 23*. 

W. F. Cobb. 

ISHHOD. — A Mana.saite (1 Ch 7”). 

ISHI. — 1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2*‘). 2. A Judahite 
chief (1 Ch 4*®). 3, A chief of East Manasseh (1 Ch 5*<). 

4. One of the captains of the 500 men of the tribe of 
Simeon who smote the Arnalekites at Mt. Seir (1 Ch 4«). 

ISHI (*my husband’). — The name which Hosea (2*«) 
recommends Israel to apply to J” instead of Baali 
(‘ray lord’). 

ISHMA. — One of the sons of Etam (1 Ch 4*). 

ISHBIAEL.—l. The son of Abraham by Hagar. His 
name, which means * May God hear,’ was decided upon 
before his birth (Gn 16“). As in the case of the history 
of his mother, three documentary sources are used by 
the narrator. J supplied Gn 16<*“, E 21*-**, whilst 
P adds such links as 16«*^ 17”-” 257->o- i*-**. For the 
story of his life up to his settlement in the wilderness 
of Paran, the northern part of the Slnaitic peninsula, 
see Haoar. At the age of thirteen he wa.s circumci.sed 
on the same day as his father (Gn 17»* ). In Paran he 
married an Egyptian wife, and became famous as an 
archer (21*®*-). No other incident is recorded, except 
thft he was associated with his step-brother in the 
bi-lal of their father (25*), and himself died at the age 
3T (25*7). 


Ishmael had been re.solved into a conjcct jial personi- 
fication of the founder of a grouj) of tribes; but the 
narrative is too vivid in its portrayal of incident and 
character, and too true in its psychological treatment, 
to support that view. Tliat there is some idealization 
in the particulars is possible. Tribal rivalry may have 
undesignedly coloured the presentment of Sarah’s 
jealousy. The little discrepancies between the docu- 
ments point to a variety of human standpoints, and 
are as explicable upon the implication of historicity as 
upon the theory of personification. The note of all 
the recorded pas.sions aiui promptings is naturalne.ss; 
and the obvious intention of the narrative, with the 
impression produced upon an uncommitted reader, is 
that of an attempt at actual biography rather than at 
the construction of an artificial explanation of certain 
relationships of race. 

In regard to the so-called Ishxnaelites, the case is not 
so clear. Ishmael is repre.sented as the father of tW(‘lvo 
sons (Gn 25** ‘®, 1 Ch I**-**), and the phrase 'twelve 
princes according to their nations’ (cf, Gn 17*®) almost 
suggests an attempt on the, part of the writer at an 
exhibition of his view- of racial origins. A further 
complication arises from the confusion of Ishrnaelites 
and Midianites (37*«* , Jg “). though the two are 
distinguished in the genealogies of Gn 25* * **. Branches 
of the descendants of the two step-brothers may have 
combined through similarity of habit and location, 
and been known sometimes by the one name, and some- 
times by the other; but there was clearly no piT- 
manent fusion of the two families. Nor is it possible to 
say whether at any time a religious confederation of 
twelve tribes was formed under the name of Ishmael, 
or if the name was adopted, becau.st; of its prominence, 
for the protection of some weaker trib(‘s. The scheme 
may have even le.ss basis in history, and be but part of 
an ethnic theory by which the Hebrew genealogists 
sought to explain the relationships of tludr neighbours 
to one another, and to the Hebrews thern.stdves. A 
dozen tribes, scattered over the Sinaitic peninsula and 
the districts east of the Jordan, because of .some simi- 
larity in civilization or language, or in some cases pos.sibly 
under the infiuence of correct tradition, are grouped as 
kinsmen, being .son.s of Abraham, but of inferior .status, 
as being descended from the son of a handmaid. That 
the dlfTerences from the pure Hebnwv were thought to 
be strongly Egyptian in their character or source, is 
indicated by the slatemcmt that Ishmael’s mother and 
his wife were both Egyptians. The Ishrnaelites soon 
di.sapi)ear from Scripture. There ai\‘ a few individuals 
described as of that nationality (1 Ch 2** 27”); but 
in later times the* word could be used metaphorically 
of any ho.stile people (Ps 83®). 

2. A son of Azel, ade.scendantof Saul through Jonathan 
(1 Ch 8** 3. Ancestor of the Zeliadiah who wa.s 

one of Jeho.shaphat’.s judicial officers (2 Ch 19**). 4. A 

military officer a.s.sociated with Jehoiada in the revolution 
in favour of Joa.sh (2 Ch 23'). 6. A rneirilK^r of the royal 

house of David who took the principal part in the murder 
of Gedaliah (Jer 41*- *). The .story i.s told in Jer 407-41“, 
with a summary in 2 K 25**-». It is probable that 
Ishmael resented Nebuchadnezzar’s appointment of 
Gedaliah as governor of Judrea (Jer 40®) instead of some 
member of the rilling family, and considered him a.s 
unpatriotic in consenting to repre.sent an alien ixiwer. 
Further instigation was .supi>lied by Baall.s. king of 
Ammon (Jer 40'G. who was seeking either revenge or 
an opportunity to extend his dominions. Gedaliah and 
his retinue were killed after an entertainment given to 
I.shmael, who gained posses.siori of Mizpah, the seat of 
government. Shortly afterwards he .set out with his 
captives to join Baalis, but was overtaken by a body 
of Gedaliah’s soldiers at the pool of Gibeon (Jer 41**), 
and defeated. He made good his escape (41*») with the 
majority of his associates; but of his subsequent life 
nothing is known. The conspiracy may have been 
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prompted by motives that were in part well considered, if 
on the whole mistaken; but it is signilicant that Jeremiah 
supported Gedaliah (40®), in memory of whose murder 
an annual fast was observed for some years in the month 
Tishri (Zee 7® 8‘®). 6. One of the priests persuaded by 

Ezra to put away their foreign wives (Ezr 10“; cf. 
Ismael, l E8 9«). R. W. Moss. 

ISHMAIAH. — 1. The ‘ruler’ of the tribe of Zebulun 
(1 Ch 27*’). 2. One of David’s ‘tliirty’ (1 Ch 120- 
ISHMERAI. — A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8**). 

ISHPAH.-Tlie eponym of a Benjamite family 
(1 Ch S*®). 

ISHPAN. — A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8»). 

ISH-SEOHEL. — In Ezr it is said; ‘And by the 
good hand of our God upon us they brougiit us a man 
of understanding, of the sons of Mahli,’ where RV gives 
for ‘man of understanding’ the marginal proper name 
‘ Ish-sechel.' That a proper natne is required is 
certain, but whether Ish-seciiei is that name Is not so 
certain. Issachar has been suggested. W. F. Cobb. 

ISHVAH. — Second son of Asher (Gn 46*“, 1 Ch 7’®). 

ISHVI. — 1. Third son of A.sher (Gn 46*^, Nu P, 
1 Ch 7®°); patronymic Ishvites (Nu 20*0. 2. Second son 
of Saul by Abinoam (1 S 14<’). 

ISLAND, ISLE. — The Meb. word T means primarily 
'coastlands,' but sometimes lands in general, and in one 
passage (Is 42*®) ‘dry land’ a.s ()])posed to water. In 
Is 20* Palestine is called ‘this isle’ (AV. but RV ‘coast- 
land’). The islands of the Gentiles or heathen (Gn 10®, 
Zeph 2**) are apparently the coasts of the W. Medi- 
terranean; the ‘isles of the sea’ (Est 10*. Ezk ‘26*® etc.) 
are also the Mediterranean coasts; ‘the isles’ (Ps 72‘® 
«tc.. Is 42*“ etc.) meaius the West generally a.s con- 
trasted with the East. Tyre is mentioned a.8 an isle in 
Is 23’, and here i>erhaps the term may be taken literally, 
as Tyre wa.8 actually at that time an island. The isle 
of Kittlm (Jer 2'®, Ezk 27*) is probably Cyprus, and the 
Isle of Caphtor (Jer 47* mg.). Crete. In tlie NT five 
islands are mentioned; Cyprus (Ac 4» 11*’* 13< 15” 
21* *• 27M. Crete (27^ ** ** ’>), Clauda (v.**). Melita 
(28*). and Patmos (Rev 1’). E. W. G. Masterman. 

ISMAOHIAH.— A Levite in the lime of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 31*»). Cf. Se-maciiiah. 

ISMAEL (1 Eft 9”)»Ezr 10” Ishmael. 

I8MAERUS (1 Es 9**)=“Ezr 10** Amram. 

ISRAEL. — I. Hihtory. — 1. Sources. — The .sources of 
*»ewlsh political and religious history are the OT, the so- 
called Apocryphal writings, the works of Josephus, the 
Assyrian and Egyi)tian inscriptions, allusion.^ in Greek 
and Roman historians, and the Mishna and Talmud. 

Modern criticiam has demonstnited that many of these 
■ourcea were oornpoaed by weaving together previously 
existing documents. Before asing any of these 8ource.s 
except the inscriptions, therefore, it is necessary to state 
the reauItA of critical investigation and to estimate its effect 
upon the historical trustworthiness of the narratives. 
Genosia, Exodua, Leviticua, Numl)ers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua (the Hexateuch) are the product of one long literary 
process. Four different documents, each the work of a 
school of writers, have been laid under tribute to compose 
it. These documents are quoted so literally that they can 
still be separated with practical certainty one from another. 
The documents are the Jahwistic (J). composed in Judah 
by J* before b.c. 800, perhaps in the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
though fragments of older poems are quoted, and supple- 
mented a little later by J’; the Elohistic (E) comp<Ksed in 
the Northern Kingdom by E* about u c. 7.'>0and expanded 
somewhat later by E’; the Deuteronomic co<ie tD), com- 
posed by D* about b.c. to whicli D’ prefixed a second 
preface about ninety years later; the Code of Ho!ines.s, 
compiled by P* about b.c. 6(K) ora little earlier, the priastly 
‘ Book of Origins ' w'ritten by about b c 450, and various 
supplementary priestly notes added by various writers at 
later times. It should be noted that D’ added various 
DottM throughout the Hexateuch. 

The dates here assigned to these documents are those 
given by theGrai'WeUhausen school, to which the majority 


of scholars in all countries nowbelong. TheEwald-Dillmann 
school, represented by Strack and Kittel. still hold that P 
is older than D. For details see Hexateuch. 

Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings were also 
compiled by one literary process. The compiler was a 
follower of D, who wrote probably about 6(X). The w’ork 
received a supplement by a kindred writer about 560. The 
sources from wnich the editor drew were, for -fudges, Samuel, 
and the first two chapters of Kings, —the -I and E documents 
In Jg 5 a poem composed about b.c, 1 100 is utilized. The 
editor interpolated his own comments and at times bis own 
editorial framework, but the sources may still be distin- 
guished from these and from eai h othe^. A few additions 
have been made by a still 'aterhand, but these are readily 
separated. In 1 K 3~ 1 1 a chronicle of the reign of Solomon 
and an tild Temple record have been drawn upon, but they 
are interwoven with glosses and atcr ’egendary material. 
In the synchronous history (1 K 12-2 K 10 the principal 
sources are the ‘Book of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Israel’ and the ‘Book of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Judah,’ though varioas other writings have been drawn 
upon for the narratives of Elijah and Elisha. The con- 
cluding portion (2 K 18-25) is dependent also upon the 
J uda*an Chronicle. In al* imrts of Kings the Deuteronomic 
editor allows him.self large liberties. For details see artt. on 
the Books of JunoKs, S\muf:l. and Kings. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Neheiniah arc a* the result of a late 
literary movement, and came into existence aiK>ut b.c. 300. 
They were composed under the influence the LeviticaJ 
law. The history was re-toid ’n Chronicles, ’n order to 
furnish thefaithful withan expurgated editionof the history 
of Israel. The chief -ources of the Chronicler were the 
earlier canonical i)ook.s which are now -ound in ou’* Bibles. 
Where he differs from these he is of doubtful authority. 
See thiuoMCLEs. A memoir of Ezra and ine of Nehemiah 
were laid under contribution in the bcK>kswMich respectively 
bear these names. Apart > rom these quotations, the 
Chronicler composed freelv as ills T)oint of view guided hi« 
iimiginatioii. Sw> Ezra and Nehemiah 'Books ofb 

Of the remaining histori''al books 1 Maccabees is a first- 
rate historical authority having l>een composed bv an 
author contemporary with theevents described. Theothw 
apocryphal works contain much legendary material, 

Josephus is for the earlier histor” dependent almost 
exclusively upon the OT. Here his narrativ'e has no inde- 
endent value. For the events in which he w'as an actor 
e is a writer of the first importance. In thenon-Israeliiiab 
sources Israel i.s mentioned on ' iiuidentallv, but the in- 
formal i<»n thus given Is of primary tnportance. The 
MLshnaandTalmudare(‘oinpilationsof traditions con taming 
in some cases an lust()rical kernel but valuable to the ight 
they throw upon Jewish life in the early Christian centuries. 

2. Historical value of the earlier books. — li the oldest 
source in the Pentaleiich date.s from the 9th cent., the 
question as to the value of the narratives concerning 
the patriarchal iHTiod is forced ui)on us. Can the 
accounts of that time be relied upon as history? The 
answiT of most .scholars of the present day is that in 
part they can, ihougii in a different way from that 
which was formerly in vogue. Winckler, it is true, 
would dissolve these narratives into solar and astral 
myths, but the majority of scholars, while making 
allowance for legendary and mythical elements, are 
contident that important outlines of tribal history 
are revealetl in the early books of the Bible. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis contain.s a genealogical 
table in which nations are iK^rsoni fied as men. 'Thus 
the sons of Ham were Cush (Nubia), Mizraim (Egypt), 
Put (East Africa?), and Canaan. The sons of Shera 
were Elam. Assyria, Mesopotamia, Lnd (a land of un- 
known situation, not Lydia), and Aram (the Aramceans). 
If countries and iieoples are here iK^rsonified as men, the 
same may be the ca.se elsewhere and in Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the twelve sons of Jacob, we 
may be dealing not with individuals but with tribes. 
The marriages of indi\iduals may ri'present the alliances 
or union of tribes. Viewed in this wa.v, these narra- 
tives disclose to us the formation of the Israelitish 
nation. 

The traditions may, however, be classified In two 
wa.vs: (1) as to origin, and (2) as to content. (For the 
classification as to origin see Patou, AJTh viii. 

668 ff.) 
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1. (a) Some traditions, such as those concerning 
kinship with non-Palestinian tribes, the deliverance 
from Egj'pt, and concerning Moses, were brought into 
Palestine from the desert, (b) Others, such as the 
traditions of Abraham’s connexion vvitli various shrines, 
and the stories of Jacob and his sons, w^ere develoiHul 
in the land of Canaan, (c) vStill others were learned 
from the Canaanites. Thus we learn from an inscrip- 
tion of Thothmes in. about b.c. 1500 that Jacob-et was 
a place-name in Palestine. (See W. M. Midler, Asien 
und Europa, 162.) Israel, as will appear later, was a 
name of a part of the tribes before they entered Canaan. 
In Genesis, Jacob and Israel are identilied, probably 
because Israel had settled in the Jacob country. The 
latter name must have been learned from the Canaanites. 
Similarly, in the inscription of Thothmes Joseph~d is a 
place-name. Gene-sis (48^ ) tells how Joseph was 
divided into two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. Prob- 
ably the latter are Israelitish, and are so called because 
they settled in the Joseph country. Lot or Lutcn 
(Egyp. Rutcn) is an old name of Palestine or of a part of 
it. In Genesis, Moab and Ammon are said to be the 
children of Lot, probably because they settled in the 
country of Luten. In most cases where a tradition 
has blended two elements, one of these was learned 
from the Canaanites. (d) Finally, a fourth set of tradi- 
tions W’ere derived from Babylonia. This is chiarly 
the ca8(‘ with the Creation and Deluge narratives, 
parallels to which have been found in Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature. (See KIB vi.) 

2. Classified according to their content, we have: (a) 
narratives which embody the history and movements of 
tribes. (6) Narratives which reflect the traditions of 
the various shrines of Israel. The stories of Abraham 
at Bethel, Shechem, Hebron, and Beersheba come under 
this head, (c) Legendary and mythical survivals. Many 
of these have an aetiological purpose; they explain the 
origin of some custom or the cause of some physical 
phenomenon. Thus Gn 18. 19 — the destruction of So<lom 
and the other cities of the plain — is a story which grew 
up to account for the Dead Sea, wliich, we now know, 
wfas produced by very different causes. Similarly Gn 
22 is a story designed to account for the fact that the 
Israelites sacrificed a lamb instead of the firstborn, (d) 
Other narratives are devoted to cosmogony and lunmeval 
history. This classification is worked out in detail 
in Peters’ Earlu Hebrew Story. It is clear that in writing 
a history of the origin of Israel we must regard the 
patriarchal narratives as relating largely to tribes rather 
than individuals, and must u.se them with discrimination. 

3. Historical meaning of the patriarchal narratives.— 
Parts of the account of Abraham are local traditions of 
shrines, but the story of Abraham’s migration is the 
narrative of the westward movement of a tribe or group 
of tribes from which the Hebrews w'ere descended. 
Isaac is a shadowy figure confined mostly to the south, 
and possibly represents a south Palestinian clan, which 
was afterwards absorl>ed by the Israelites. Jacob-lsrael 
(Jacob, as shown above, is of Canaanitish origin; Israel 
was the name of the confederated clans) repre-.sents 
the nation Israel itself. Israel is called an Aramiean 
(Dt 26®), and the account of the marriage of Jacob 
(Gn 29-31) shows that Israel was kindred to the 
Aramaeans. We can now trace in the cuneiform litera- 
ture the appearance and westward migration of the 
Aramseans, and we know that they begin to be men- 
tioned in the Euphrates valley about b.c. 1300, and were 
moving wCvStward for a little more than a century (see 
Paton, Syria and Palestine, 1 03 ff . ), The Israelites were 
a pari of this Aramaean migration. 

The sons of Jacob are divided into four groups. Six — 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah. Issachar, and Zebulun — 
are .said to bf* the sons of I^eah. I^eah probably means 
'w'ild COW'’ (Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 80; W. R. Smith, 
Kin}»Uip\ 264), Tills apparently means that these 
tribes were of near kin, and possessed as a common 


totem the ‘wild cow' or 'bovine antelope.’ The 
tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Benjamin traced 
their descent from Rachel. Rachel means ‘ewe,’ and 
these tribes, though kindred to the other six, possessed 
a different totem. Judah was, in the period before the 
con(|uest, a far smaller tribe than afterwards, for, as 
will appear later, many Palestinian clans w'cre absorbed 
into Judah. Benjamin is said to have been the youngest 
son of Jacob, born in Palestine a long time after the 
others. The name Benjamin means ‘sons of the 
south,’ or ‘southerners': the Benjaniites are probably 
the ‘.southerners’ of the tribe of Ephraim, and were 
gradually separated from that tribe after the conquest 
of Canaan. Four .sons of Jacob — Dan, Naphtali, Gad, 
and Asher — are said to be the sons of concubines. This 
le.ss honourable birth probably means that they joined 
the confederacy later than the other tribes. 8ince the 
tribe of Asher can be traced in the el-Amarna tablets in 
the region of their subsequent habitat (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, 248 ff.), Ihi.s tribe probably joined the 
confederacy after the conquest of Palestine. Perhaps 
the .same is true of the other three. 

4. The beginnings of Israel.— The original Israel, 
then, probably consisted of the eight tribes— Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Juflah, Issachar, Zebulun, Manas.seh, 
and Ephraim, though perhaps the Rachel tribes did 
not join the confederacy until they had escaped from 
Egypt (see § 6). The.se tribes, along with the other 
Abrahamidie— the Edomites, .\minonite.s, and Moabites— 
moved westward from the Euphrates along the eastern 
border of Palestine. The Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites gained a foothold in the territories afterward>, 
occupied by them. The Israelites appear to have been 
comi)elled to move on to the less fertile stepi>e to the 
.south, between Beersheba and Egypt, roaming at 
tirne.s as far a.s Sinai. Budde (Rci. of Isr. to the Exile, 
6) regard.s the Khabiri, who in the el-Amarna tablets lay 
siege to Jeru.saiern, as Hebrews who made an incursion 
into Palestine, c. b.c. 1400. Though many scholars deny 
that they were Hebrews, perhaps they were. 

6. The Egyptian bondage.— From the time of the first 
Egyptian dynasty (r. b.c. 3000), the Egyptians hafl been 
IHUietrating into the Sinaitic Peninsula on account of the 
mines in the Wadi Maghara (cf. Breasted. Hist, of Egypt, 
48). In course of time Egypt dominated the whole region, 
and on this account it was calle<l Musru, Egypt being 
Musru or Misraim (cf. W'inckler, Hibbert Jour. ii. 671 ff.. 
and KATH4tAff.). Becau.se of this, W'inckler holds (/C A 'P 
212 ff.) that there is no historical foundation for the 
narrative of the Egyptian oppression of the. Hebrews 
and their exoilus from that country; all this, he con- 
tend.s, aro.se from a later mi.sunderstanding of the name 
Musrn. But. as Budde {Uel. of Isr. to the Exile, ch. i.) 
has pointed out. the firm and con.stant tradition of the 
F^gyptian bondage, running as it does through all four 
of the Pentateuchal documents and forming the back- 
ground of all Lsrwd’s religious and prophetic conacloua- 
ne.s.s, must hav'e some liistorical content. We know 
from the Egyptian monurnent.s that at different times 
Ik'du from A.sia enterfsl the country on account of its 
fertility. The famous Hyksos kings and their people 
found access to the land of the Nile in this way. Prob- 
ability. accordingly, strengthens the tradition tliat 
Hebrews so entered Egypt. Ex 1” states that they were 
comp<*lled to aid in building the cities of Pithora and 
Raamses. Excavations have shown that these cities 
were founded by Ramest^s n. (b.c. 1292 1225; cf. 
Hogarth, Authority and Archwology, 66). It has been 
customary, therefore, to regard Ramesc^s as the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, and Mem*i>htah (Meren-ptah, 1226- 
1215) as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This view has in 
recent years met with an unexpected difficulty. In 
1896 a stele was discovered in Egypt on which an In- 
scription of Menephtah, dated in his fifth year, mentions 
i the Israelites as already In Palestine or the desert to the 
south of it, and as defeated there (cf. Breasted, Anc 
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Hecords of Egypt, lit. 256 flf.). This Inscription cele- 
brates a campaign which Menephtah rnadf^ into Palestine 
In his third year (cf. Breasted, op. cit. 272). On the 
surface, this inscription, whidi contains by far the oldest 
mention of Israel yet discovered in any literature, and 
the only mention in Egyptian, seems to favour Winckler’s 
view. The subject cannot, however, be dismissed in 
so light a manner. The persistent historical tradition 
which colours all Hebrew religious thought must have, 
one would think, some historical foundation. The 
main thread of it must be true, but in details, such as 
the reference to Pithom and Raamses, the tradition may 
be mistaken. Traditions attach themsfdves to different 
men, why not to different cities? Perhaps, as several 
scholars have suggested, another solution is more 
probable, that not all of the Hebrews went to Egypt. 
Wlldeboer {Jahvcdienat cn Volksreligic Israel, !.'>) and 
Budde {op. cit. 10) hold that it was the so-called Joseph 
tribes, Ephraim and Manass^di. tlial settled for a time 
in Egypt, and that Moses led forth. This receives 
some support from the fact that the E document, which 
originated among the Ephraimites, is the first one that 
remembers that the name .lahweh was, until the Exodu.s, 
unknown to them (cf. Ex 3‘<). 

Probably we shall not go far astray, if we suppose 
that the Leah trilw^s were roaming the steppe to the 
south of Palestine where Menephtah df'feated them, 
while the Rachel tribes, enticed into Egypt by tlie 
opportunitj' to obtain an easier livelihood, became 
entangled in trouble there, from which Mo.se.s emancipated 
them, perhaps in the reign of Menephtah hims<df. 

6. The Exodus. — The J, E, and P documents agns* in 
their main picture of the Exodus, althougli J diff«Ts 
from the other two In holding that the worship i>f 
Jahweh was knowm at an earlier time. Moses, they t»*ll 
us. fled from Egypt and took refuge in Midian with 
Jethro, a Kenite priest (cf. Jg l‘«). Here, according 
to E and P, at Horeb or 8inai, Jahweh s iioly mount, 
Moses first learned to worship Jahweh, wdto. he b* iit ved, 
sent him to deliver from Egypt his oppres.sed brethren. 
After variou.s plagues (J gives them as seven; E, fiv<‘; 
and P, six) Mos<<s led them out, and by Divine aid they 
escaped across the Red Sea. J makes this escape the 
result of Jahweh's cx)ntrol of natural means (Ex 14**). 
Moses then led them to Sinai, where, according to both 
J and E, they entered into a solemn covenant with 
Jahw'eh to .serve Him as their Clod. According to E 
(Ex 18**** ), It was Jethro, the Kenite or Midianit»‘ 
priest, who initiated them into the rite and niediatt d 
the covenant. After this the Ra(;hel trilw\H probably 
allied themselves more clo.sely to the Leah tribes, and, 
through the aid of Mo.stts, gradually led them to adopt 
the worship of Jahweh. Religion was at this period 
purely an affair of ritual and material succe.ss, and .since 
clan.s had escaped from Egypt through the name of 
Jahweh, others W'ould inorei readily adopt His worshij) 
also. Perhap.s it was during this period that tlie Ua<’hel 
tribes first became a real part of the Israelite con- 
federation. 

7. The WilderneBS wandering. — For some time tlie 
habitat of Israel, as thus constituted, w^as the region 
between Sinai on the south and Kadesh, — a spring 
some fifty miles south of Heersheba, — on the north. 
At Kadesh the fountain was sacred, and at Sinai there 
Was a sacred mountain. Moses became during this period 
the sheik of the united tribes. Because of hl.s pr<»- 
eminence In the knowledge of Jahweh he acquired this 
paramount influence in all their couimds. In the 
traditions this period i.s called the Wandering in the 
Wilderness, and it is said to have continued fort.v .years. 
The expression 'forty years’ is, however, used by D 
and his followers in a vague way for an indefinite periiei 
of time. In this case it is probably rather over than 
under the actual amount. 

The region in which Israel now roamed was anything 
but fertile, and the people naturally turned their eyes 


to more promising pa.sture lands. This they did wltl 
the more confitlence, becau.se Jahweh, their new God 
had just delivered a i)ortion of them from Egypt in ar 
extraordinary manner. Naturally they desired thf 
most fertile land in the region, Palestine. Findinf 
themselve.s for some reason unable to move directly?; 
upon it from tlie south (Nu 13. 14). perhaps because thf 
hostile Amalekites interposed, they made a circuit tc 
the eastw'ard. According to the traditions, their detoui 
extended around the territories of Edom and Moab. so 
that they came upon the territory north of the Anion, 
where an Amorite kingdom had previously been estab- 
li.shed, over which, in the city of He.shlx)n, 8ihon ruled. 
See Amoriteh. 

8. The trans-Jordanic conquest.— The account of he 
conquest of the kingdom of hihon is given by E wnth a 
few additions from J in Nu 21. No details are given, 
hut it appears that in the battles Israel was victorious. 
We learn from the P document in Nn 32 that the con- 
quered cities of this region were divided betwc^en the 
trilKi.s of Reuben and Gad. Perhaps it was at this 
time that the tribe of Gad came irjto the confr*deracy. 
At least tlH'.v appear in real history liere for the first 
time. The genealogies re]»resent Gad as the son of a 
slave-girl. Thi.s, as already noted, probably means 
that the tribe joined the nation at a eoni})aratively latt* 
I»eriod. Probably the Gadites came in from the desert 
at this periotl. and in union with tin? Reubcnites won 
this territory. wMiitdi extended from tlu' Arnon to a 
point a litth* north of Heshbon. It is usually supposed 
that the territory of Reuben lay to the .south of that of 
Gad. extending from tlie Arnon to Elealeh, north of 
Heshhon; but in reality each took certain cities 
in such a way that their territorj* interpenetrated 
(.\u 32*<). Thus the Gadite.s had Dibon, Aturoth, and 
Aroer to the .south, Jazer north of Heshhon, and Beth- 
nirnrah and Beth-haran in the Jordan valley; wliile the 
Keiibeniies had Baabmeon. Nebo, Heshbon, and 
Elealeh. which lay between these. Probably the 
country to the north w'as not conquered ttntil later. It 
is true tliut D cluinis that Og, the king of Bashan, was 
conquered at this time, but it is probable that the coii- 
(jiiest of Bashan by a part of the tribe of Manasseh was 
a backward movemetit from the west after the con- 
quest of Palestine w’as accomplislied. During this 
p(‘riod Mo.s*.*s died, and Joshua became the leader of 
th<‘ nation. 

9 . Crossing the Jordan . — The conqiursts of the tri be of 
Gad brought the Hebrew's into the Jordan valley, hut the 
swiftly flowing river with its banks of clay formed 
an insuf>erabl^‘ obstacle to the.se primitive folk. The 
traditions tell of a miraculous st()p|)age of the waters. 
Tie- .Arabic lii.-^torian Nuw'airi tells of a land-slide of one 
of the clay hills that l)order the Jordan, which afforded 
an opportunity to the Arabs to complete a military 
hri<lge. Tile account of this was publislied witli transla- 
tion in the PEFSt. 1895, p. 25.3 ff. The J writer would 
.s<*e in such an event, as he did in tlu' action of th<> winds 
upon the w'alers of the Red 8ea, the liand of Jahweh. 
The accounts of it in which the priests an<l the ark figure 
are of later origin. The.se stories explained the origin of 
a circle of sacred stones called Gilgat, which lay on the 
west of the Jordan, by the supposition that the priests 
had taken the.se stones from the bed of the river at the 
lime of the crossing. 

10. The conquest of Canaan. — Tlie first point of 
attack after crossing the Jordan was Jericho. In Jos 6 
J's account and K’s account of the takittg of Jericho 
are woven together (cf. the Oxford llexatcuch. or SHOT, 
ad. lor.). According to the J ac<'Ount. the Israelites 
marched around the city once a day for six days. As 
they made no attack, the iK'sieged w'en* throwm off 
their guard, so that, when on the .seventh day the Israel- 
ites made an attack at the end of their marching, they 
ea.sily captured the towm. As to the subsequent course 
of the conquest, the sources differ widely. The D and 
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P strata of the book of Joshua, which form the main 
portion of it, represent Joshua as gaining possession 
of the country in two great battles, and as dividing it up 
among the tribes by lot. The J account of the conquest, 
however, which has been preserved in Jg I and Jos 
8-10. 131- w 10 19*\ while 

it represents Joshua as the leader of the Rachel tribes 
and as winning a decisive victory near Gibeon, declares 
that the tribes went up to win their territory singly, 
and that in the end their conquest was only partial. 
This representation is much older than the other, and is 
much more in accord with the subsequent course of 
events and with historical probability. 

According to J, there seem to have been at least three 
lines of attack: (1) that which Joshua led up the valley from 
Jericho to Ai and Bethel, from which the territories after- 
wards occupied by Ephraim and Benjamin were secured. 
(2) A movement on the part of the tribe of Judah follow'ed 
by the Simeonite.s, south-westward from Jericho into the 
hill-country about Bethlehem and Hebron. (3) I.astly, 
there was the movement of the northern tribes into the 
hill-country which borders the great plain of Jezreel. J in 
Jos 11* * ® tells us that in a great battle by the Waters of 
Merom (wh. see) Joshua won for the Israelites a victory 
over four petty kings of the north, which gave the Israelites 
their foothold there. In the course of these struggles a 
disaster belell the tribes of Simeon and Levi in an attempt 
to take Shechem, which practically annihilated Levi, and 
WAtly weakened Simeon (cf. On 34). This disaster was 
thought to be a Divine punishment for reprehensible conduct 
(Gn 49*-D J distinctly states (Jg 1) that the conquest 
was not complete, but that two lines of fortre.sses. remaining 
in the possession of the Canaanites, cut the Israelitish 
territorvinto three .sections. One of these consisted of Dor, 
Megiddo. Taanach, Ibleam, and Beth-shean, and gave the 
Canaanites control of the great plain of Jezreel while, holding 
as they did Jeru.salem. Aiialon, Har-heres (Beth-shernesh), 
andGezer, they cut the tribe of Judah off from their northern 
kinsfolk. J further tells us distinctly that not all the 
Canaanites were driven out. but that the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews lived together. Later, he says, Israel made slaves 
of the Canaanites. This latter statement is perhaps true for 
those Canaanites who held out in these fortresses , nut reasons 
will be riven later for believing that by intermarriage a gradual 
fusion between Canaanites and Israelites took place. 

Reasons have been adduced ($ 3) for believing that the 
tribe of Asher had been in the country from about B.r.l400. 
(The conauest probably occurred alxiut 1200.) Probably 
they allied themselves with the other tribes when the latter 
entered Canaan. At what time the tribes of Naphtali and 
Dan joined the Hebrew federation we have no means of 
knowing. J tells us (Jg 1^ that the Danites struggled 
for a foothold in the Shephelah, where they obtained but 
an insecure footing. As they afterward.s migrated from 
here (Jg 17. 18), and as a place in this region was called 
the Xamp of Dan’ (Jg IS®* 18**). probably their hold was 
very in.secure. We learn from Jg 15 that they pos.sessed the 
town of Zorah, where Samson was afterwards bom, 

11 . Period of the J udges. —During t hi.s period . which ex- 
tended from about 1200 to about 1020 b.c.. Israel became 
naturalized in the land, and amalgamated with the 
Canaanites. The chronology of the pf?riod as given in 
the Book of Judges is certainly too long. The Deuter- 
onomlc editor, who i.s responsible for this chronology, 
probably reckoned forty years a.s the equivalent of a 
generation, and 1 K 6* gives u.s the key to his scheme. 
He made the time from the Exodus to the founding of 
the Temple twelve generations (cf. Moore, ‘Judges’ In 
ICC, p. xxxviii.). The so-called ‘Minor Judges’ — Tola, 
Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (Jg 10* ® 12« *®) — were 
not included in the editor's chronology. The statements 
concerning them were added by a later hand. As 
three of their names appear elsewhere as clan names 
(cf. Gn 46’* Nil 26®*- », Dt 3’*). and as another i.s a 
city (Jos 21*®), scholars are agreed that these were not 
real judges, but that they owe their existence to the 
mistake of a late writer. Similarly, Shamgar (Jg 3*’) was 
not a real judge. His name appears where it does because 
some late writer mistakenly inferred that the reference 
to Shamgar (probably a Hlttite chief) in Jg 6« was an 
allusion to an earlier judge (cf. Moore, JAOS xix. 
1^9 fT.). Some (joubt attaches also to Othnlel, who is 


elsewhere a younger brother of a Caleb, — the Calebites, a 
branch of the Edomite clan of the Kenaz (cf. Jg with 
Gn 36“ • «), which had settled in Southern Judah. 
This doubt is increased by the fact that the whole of the 
narrative of the invasion of Cushan-rishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia, is the work of the editor, R“, and also by 
the fact that no king of Mesopotamia who could have 
made such an Invasion is known to have existed at thl^ 
time. Furthermore, had such a king invaded Israel, 
his power would have been felt in the north and not in 
Judah. If there is any historical kernel in this narrative, 
probably it was the Edomites who were the perpetrators 
of the invasion, and their name has become corrupted 
(cf. Paton. Syr. and Pal. 161). It is difficult, then, to 
see how Othniel should have been a deliverer, as he 
seema to have lielonged to a kindred clan, but the 
whole matter may have l>een confused by oral trans- 
mission. Perhaps the narrative is a distorted remi- 
niscence of the settlement in Southern Judah of the 
Edomitic clans of Caleb and Othnlel. 

The real judges were Ehiid, Deborah. Gideon. Jeph- 
thah, Eli, and Samuel. Samson was a kind of giant-hero, 
but he always fought single-handed: he was no leader 
and organizer of men, and it is difficult to see how he 
can justly be called a judge. The age was a period of 
great tribal rest le.ssn ess. Others were trying to do 
wdiat the Israelites had done, and gain a foothold in 
Palestine. Wave after wave of attempted Invasion 
broke over th(‘ land. Each coming from a different 
direction affected a different part of it, and In the part 
affected a patriot would arou.se the Hebrews of the 
vicinity and expel the invader. The influence thus 
acquired, and the position which the wealth derived 
from the spoil of war gave him, made such a person 
the sheik of his district for the time being. Thus the 
judges were in nqility gri'ut tribal chieftain.s. They 
owed their office to piTsonal prowes.s. Because of 
their character their countrymen brought to them their 
causes to adju.st, and they had no authority except public 
opinion whereby to enforce their decisions. 

Deborah and Barak delivered Israel, not from in- 
vaders, but from a monarch whom up to that time the 
Hebrews had Ix^en unable to overcome. It Is probable 
that this power was Hittite (cf. Moore, JAOS, xix. 
158 ff.). This epi.sode, which should probably be dated 
about 1150, marks the conclusion of the conquest of 
Northern Palestine. 

There were four real invasion.s from out.side during 
the i>(Tio(l of the judges; that of the Moabites, which 
called Ehud Into prominence; that of the Midianites, 
which gave Gideon his opi)ortimlty: that of the Am- 
monites, from whom Jephthah delivered Gilead; and 
that of the Philistines, against whom Samson, Eli, 
Samuel, and Saul struggled, imt wlio were not overcome 
until the reign of David. The first of these inva.sioris 
affeclefl the territories of Reuben and (iad on the east, 
and of Benjamin on the west, of the Jordan. It probably 
occurred early in the period. The second invasion 
affected the country of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
probably occurred about the middle of the period. 
Gideon’s son Abimelech endeavoured to establish a 
petty kingdom in Shechem after Gideon had run his 
successful career, but the attempt at kingship was 
premature (cf. Jg 9). The Ammonite invasion affected 
only Gilead, while the Philistine InvavSion was later, 
more prolonged, and affected all of Central Palestine. 
The.se people came into Palestine from the outside (cf. 
Philistinkh), pushed the inhabitants of the Maritime 
Plain back upon the Israelites, made many attempts 
to conquer the hill-country, and by the end of the reign 
of Saul held the greater part of the Plain of Jezreel. 

The struggles with these invaders gradually called 
into existence a national consciousness In Israel. It l9 
clear from the song of Deborah that when that poem 
was written there was no sense of national unity. A 
dim sense of kinship held tlte tribes together, but thii 
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kfnship brought tj Ih'borah’s standard only thost* 
who had some tribal interest in the struggle. The 
Reubenites did not respond to the appeal (Jg 5‘®), wiiile 
the tribe of Judah is not mentioned at all. 

At the end of the period, the kingship of Saul, who 
responded to a call to help Jabesh, a Gileadite city, 
against a second invasion of Ammonites, is the expression 
of a developing national consciousness. 

At some time during this period a part of the Danites 
moved to the foot of Mount Hermon,.to the city which was 
henceforth to l>e called Dan (Jg 17. 18). During those years 
the process of amalgamation between the Israelites and 
the tribes previously inhabiting the land went steadily 
forward. Perhaps it occurred in the tribe of Judah on a 
larger scale than elsewhere. At all events, we can trace it 
there more clearly. The stories of Judah’s marriages in 
Gn 38 really represent the union of Shuaites and Tamarites 
with the tril>e. The union of the Kenazites and Calebites 
with Judah has already been noted. The Kenites also 
united with them (Jg 1'®), as did also the Jerahmeelites 
(cf . 1 S 30*'* with I Ch 2^*) . What went on in Judah occurred 
to .some extent in all the tribes, though probably Judah 
excelled in this. Pcrhap.s it w'a.s a larger admixture of 
foreign blood that gave Judah its sense of aloofness from 
the rest of Israel. Certain it i.s. however, that the great 
increase in strength which Israel experienced betw’een the 
time of Deborah and the time of David cannot l>e accounted 
for on the basis of natural increa.se. There were elements 
in the religion of the Israelites which, notwithstanding 
the absorjilion of culture from the Canaanites, enabled 
Israel to alwfirb in turn the Canaanites themselves. The 
religiou.s and ethical aspects of the f>eriod will be considered 
in connexion w’ith the religion. 

12. Reigfn of Saul. — There are two accounts of how 
Saul became king. The older of the.se (1 S 9* 10‘*- 27b 
ID ‘®) tells how Saul wa.s led to Samuel in seeking some 
lost asses, how Samuel anointed him to be king, and 
how about a month after that the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
whom the Ammonites were besieging, sent out messengers 
earne.stly imiiloring aid. Saul, by mean.s of a gory 
symbolism consonant with the habits of his age, sum- 
moned the Isra* lites to follow him to war. They 
rc'SjHmded, and by means of the army thu.s raised he 
delivered the di.stn's.sed city. Asa result of this Saul wa.s 
proclaimed king, apfiarently by acclamation. The 
later account (which consi.sts of the part.s of 1 S 8-12 not 
enumerated alKJve) pres«‘nt8 a picture which is so un- 
natural that it cannot be historical. Saul gained his 
kingdom, then, because of his success as a military 
leader. Probably at tir.st his sovereignty wa.s acknowl- 
edged only by the Itaeliel tribes and Gilead. 

The Phili.stincs, \ipoii bearing that Israel had a king, 
naturally endeavoured to crush him. Soon after his 
ucces.siou, thenTore, Saul was compelled to repel an 
invasion, by which the Phili.stlnes hud penetrated to 
Michmash, within ten miles of his capital. Their camp 
was separated from Saul’s by the deej) gorge of Mich- 
mash. Owing to the. daring and valour of Jonathan, 
a victory wa.s gained for Israel which gave Saul for a 
time freedom from thCsSe enemies (cf. 1 S 13. 14). Saul 
occupied thi.s re.spite in an expedition against Israel’s 
old-time enemies the Amalekites. Our account of this 
(1 S lo) comes from the later (E) source, and gives u.s, 
by way of explaining Saul's later in.sanity, the statement 
that he did not destroy the accursed Amalekites with all 
their belongings, but presumed to take some booty from 
them. 

Soon, however, Saul W'a.*< compelled once more to take 
up arms again.st the Philistines, whom he fought with 
varying fortunes until they slow him in battle on Mount 
Gilboa. During the later years of Saul’s life fits of 
insanity came upon him with increasing frequency. 
These were interpret(‘d by his contemporaries to mean 
that Jahweh had abandoned him; thus his followers 
were gradually estranged from him A large part of 
the space devoted to his reign by the sacred writers Is 
occupied with the relations between Saul and the 
youthful David. These narratives are purely personal. 
The only light which they throw upon the political 


history of the period is that they make it clear that 
Saul’s hold upon the tribe of Judah was not a very tirm 
one. 

How long the reign of Saul continued we have no 
means of knowing. The Books of Samuel contain no 
statement concerning it. Many scholars believe that 
the editor of Samuel purposely omitted it because he 
regarded David as the legitimate religious successor 
of Samuel, and viewed Saul consequently as a usurper. 
Saul must have ruled for some years — ten or fifteen, 
probably — and his kingdom included not only the 
territory from the Plain of Jezreel to Jerusalem, with a 
less firm hold upon Judah, but the trans-Jordanic 
Gileadites. The latter were so loyal to him that hia 
son, when Judah seceded, abandoned his home in 
Gibfton, and made Mahanaim his capital. What attitude 
the tribes to the north of Jezreel took towards Saul we 
do not know. 

13. Reign of David. — Before Saul’s death David had 
attached the men of Judah .so firmly to himself, and had 
exhibited such qualities of leadership, that, when Saul 
fell at Gilboa, David made himself king of Judah, his 
capital being Hebron. As Jonathan, the crown prince, 
had fallen in battle. Abner, Saul’s faithful general, 
nuKie Isli-baal (called in Samuel Inh-bonheth) king, re- 
moving his residt'iice to Mahanaim. For seven and a 
half years civil war dragged itself along. 'I’hen Joab 
by treacherous murder removed Abner (2 S 3*^® ), 
assassins di.sposed of the weak Ish-baal, and Israel and 
Judah were soon united again under one monarch, 
David. We are not to understand from 2 S 5 that the 
elders of Israel all came immediately in one body to 
make David king. Probably they came one by one 
at intervals of time. There were many tribal jealousies 
and ambitions deterring some of them from such a 
course, but the times demanded a united kingdom, and 
as there was no one but David who gave promise of 
establishing such a monarchy, they ultimately yielded 
to the logic of events. 

David soon devoted himself to the consolidation of 
his territory. Just at the northern edge of the tribe 
of Judah, commanding the highway from north to 
south, stood the ancient fortress of Jerusalem. It had 
never been in (he possession of the Israelites. The 
Jehusites, who had held it since Israel’s entrance into 
Canaan, fondly believed that its position rendered it 
im]»regnable. Thi.s city David captured, and with 
the in.sight of genius made it his capital (2 S 5*® ). This 
choice was a wise one in every way. Had he continued 
to dwell in Hebron, both Benjamin — which hud in the 
previous reign been the royal tribe — and Ei)hraim — 
which never easily yielded prec.(*dence to any other 
clan — would have regarded him as a Jud.'eun rather 
than a national leader. Jerusalem was to the Israelites 
a new city. It not only had no associations with the 
tribal diiferences of the past, but, lying as it did on 
the borderland of two tribes, was neutral territory. 
Moreover, the natural facilities of its situatiorj easily 
made it an almost imj)regnal>le fortress. David accord- 
ingly rebuilt the Jebusite stronghold and took up his 
residence in it, and from this time onward it became the 
city of David. 

The Philistines, ever jealous of the rising power of 
Israel, soon attacked David in his new capital, but he 
gained such a victory over them (2 S 5*" ) that in the 
future he seems to have bee'*, able to set'k them out city 
by city and subdue them at l?Li leisure (2 S 8^® ). Having 
crushed the Philistines, David turned his attention to the 
trans-Jordanic lands. He attacked Moab, and after his 
victory treated the conquered with the greatest bar- 
barity (8*). He was. however, the child of his age. 
All wars were cruel, and the Assyrians could teach even 
David lessons in cruelty. Edom was also conquered 
( 8 ^ 2 . 14)^ Ammon needlessly provoked a war with 
David, and after a long siege their capital Rabbah, on 
the distant border of the desert, succumbed (10. 11). Tbo 
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pt^tty Aramaean State of Zobah was drawn into the war, 
and was compelled to pay tribute (8^ ). Damascus, 
whose inhabitants, as kinsfolk of the people of Zobah, 
tried to aid the latter, was finally made a tributary 
State also so that within a few ye^rs David built up 

a considerable empire. This territory he did not attempt 
to organize in a political way, but, according to the 
universal Oriental custom of his time, he ruled it through 
tributary native princes. Toi, king of Hamath, and 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent embassies to W'elcome David 
into the brotherhoo<l of kings. Thus Israel became 
united, and gained a recognized position among the 
nations. 

Thi.s success was possible because at the moment Assyria 
and Egypt were both weak. In the former country the 
period of weakness which followed the reign of the great 
Tiglaih-pileser i. was at its height, while in the latter land 
the 21st dyna.sty, with its dual line of rulers at Thebes and 
Tanis, rendered the country powerless through internal 
dissensions. 

David upon his removal to Jerusalem organized hi.s 
court upon a more extensive scale than 8aul had ever 
done, and, according to Oriental custom, increased his 
harern. The early Semite was often predisposed to 
sexual weakness, and David exhibited the freqtient 
bent of his race. His sin with Bath.sheba, and subsequent 
treachery to her husband Uriah, need not be re-told. 
David’s fondness for his son Absalom and his lax treat- 
ment of him produce<l more din? political consequences. 
Absalom led a rebellion which drove the king from 
Jerusalem and nearly cost him his throne. David on 
this occasion, like* Ish-baal before him, took refuge at 
Mahanairn, the east Jordanic hinterland. Here David’s 
conduct towards the rebellious son was such that, but 
for the fact that the relentless Joab disregarded the 
express commands of his royal master and put Absalom 
to death after his army had been defeated, it is doubtful 
whether Absalom would not have triumphed in the 
end, A smaller revolt grew out of this, but the re- 
duction of Abel near Dan in the north finally restored 
David's authority throughout the land. 

During the r(>ign of David, though we do not know in 
what part of it, two misfortunes befell the country. The 
first of these wa.s a famine for three successive years 
(2 S 21). The means taken to win back the favour of 
Jahw<.*h, which it was supposed Israel had forfeited, so 
that He should give rain again, is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the barbarous nature of the age and the 
primitive character of its religious conceptions. The 
other event was a plague, which followed an attempt of 
David to take a census (eh. 24), and which the Israelites 
accordingly believed Jahweh had sent to i)unish the king 
for presumptuously introducing such an innovation. 

The last days of David were rendered unquiet by the 
attempt of his son Adonijah to .seize the crown (1 K 1). 
Having, however, fixed the succe.ssion upon Solomon, 
the son of Bathsheba, David is said to have left to him 
as an inheritance the duty of taking vengeance upon 
Joab and Shimei (1 K 2*® ). 

To the reign of I)avid subsequent generations looked 
as the golden age of Israel. Never again did the bound- 
aries of a united Isrtielitish empire extend so far. These 
boundaries, magnified a little by fond Imagination, 
became the ideal limits of the Promised Land. David 
himself, idealized by later ages, became the prototype 
of the Messiah. The reign of David is said to have 
lasted forty years. It probably extended from about 
B.c. 1017 to 977. 

14. Reign of Solomon. — Probably upon the accession 
of Solomon, certainly during his reign, two of the tribu- 
tary States, Edom and Daina.scus, gained their inde- 
pendence (1 K The remainder of the empire 

of David was held by Solomon until his death. Up to 
the time of Solomon the Israelites had been a simple 
rural people untouched by the splendour or the culture 
of the world outside. Simple shepherds and vine- 
dressers, they knew nothing of the splendours of Tyre 


or Babylon or Egypt, and had never possessed wealth 
enough to enjoy such splendours had they known them. 
David had risen from the people, and to his death 
remained a simple man of his race, Solomon, born in 
the purple, determined to bring his kingdom into line 
with the great powers of the world. He accordingly 
consummated u marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
probably one ot the Pharaohs of the Tanlte branch of 
the 2lst dynasty. This marriage brought him into 
touch with the old civilization of Egypt. In order to 
equip his capital with public buildings suitable to the 
estate of such an empire, Solomon hired Phoenician 
arclutects, and constructed a palace for himself, one for 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and a Temple of such mag- 
nificence as the rustic Israelites had never .seen. Later 
generations have overlaid the accounts of tluse, esia*- 
cially of the Temple, with many glosses, increasing the 
impression of their grandeur (cf. Temple), but there is 
no doubt that in the way of luxury they far surpassed 
anytliing previou.sly known in Israel. The whole j)iJe was 
approached through a hypostyle hall built on Egyptian 
models, called the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon,’ 
while into the Temple brazen work and brazen instru- 
ments were introduced, in flagrant violation of Israelitlsh 
traditions. Even a brazen altar of burnt -offering was 
substituted for the* traditional altar of stone. Orna- 
ments of palm tre*(*s and cluTubiin such as adorned the 
temple of .Melkart at Tyre (J»*corat«'el not only the*, 
interior of the Temple, but tin- brazen instruments as 
well. These religienis innovations we*re‘ l(KJke*d upon 
with disfavour by many of Solomon’s contemporaries 
(cf. 1 K 12^'“’), and the buildings, although the Imast 
of a later age, we.'re regarde-d witli miiigh'd fe*elings by 
tho.se who we?re compelled to pay the taxes by whic.li 
they Were e*re*cted. 

Not only in buildings but also in his whole* establishment 
did Solomon depart from the* simple* ways of his father. 
He not only married the daughters of many of the petty 
Pal<‘stinian kings who were his tributarie*s, hut tilled 
his harem with numerous other Ix aiities lM^^ides. Prob- 
ably the* statement that he had 700 wives and .iOO 
concubiiu's (1 K ID) Is the* exaggeration of u latei 
writer, but. allowing for this, his harem must have be*<‘n 
very numerous. His me thod of living w’as of cotirse in 
accord witli the magnificent buildings which he had 
♦‘reeled. To support this splendour the old system 
of taxation was inadequate?, and a new inetheid lead to 
be devist‘<l. The whole country was divicU'd into twelve? 
districts, each of wiiich was plac>*d unde r the charge* of 
a tax-gathe*rer, and compeUeeJ to furnish for the king’s 
house the provi.sion for one month in each ye*ar (I K 
4"'‘*). It is noteworthy that in this dlvi.sion e-coiuunic 
conditions rather than tii(>al te rritories were* folIowe*d 
Not only were the trilvs unequal in numbers, but the 
territory of certain section.s wu.s much more productive* 
than that of others. Solorne)n’8 tax-collectors were* 
place'd in the most fertile* .s«*ctlons of the land. Stjloinon 
is also said to have departe^el from the simple ways of 
his father by introducing horses and chariots for his 
use. The as.s is the animal of the simple Palestinian. 
The ancient Hebrew always looked askance at a horse. 
It was an emblem of pride and luxury. In his eye‘.s 
it was the instrument of w^ar, not of ia*ace. The intro 
duction of this luxury further estranged many of 
Solomon’s non-Jiidajan subjects. Ili.s wealth was 
increased by his commerce, with South Arabia. He 
established a fleet of trading vessels on the Red S<*a. 
manned with Ph(»nician sailors (1 K 9“^ ). 

Early in his reign Solomon ohtaim-d a reputation for 
wisdom. ‘Wisdom’ to the early Hebrew did not mean 
philostophy, but practical insight Into human nature 
and skill in the management of jreople (cf. 1 K ”). 
It was this skill that enabled him to hold his kingdom 
intact in spite of his many innovations. It was thif 
skill that in the later traditions made Solomon, for the 
Israelite, the typical wls^i man. Although we cannot 
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longer ascribe to him either the Book of Proverbs or 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, his reputation for wisdom was 
no doubt deserved. 

Solomon’s reign is said to have continued forty years 
(1 K 11«). If this be so. n.r. 977-937 is probably the 
period covered. Towards the close of Solomon’s reign 
the tribe of Ephraim, which in the time of the Judges 
could hardly bear to allow another tribe to take pre- 
cedence of it, became restless. Its leader was Jeroboam, a 
young Ephraimite officer to whom Solomon had entrusted 
the administration of the affairs of the Joseph tribes ' 
( 1 K 1 1*«). His plans for rebelling involved the fortifica- 
tion of his native city Zeredah. which called Solomon’s 
attention to his plot, and he tied accordingly to Egypt, 
where he found refuge. In the latter country the 21st 
d.v nasty, with which Solomon had intermarried, had {Missed 
away, and the Libyan Shi.Jiak (Sheshonk), the founder 
of t he 22nd dyna.sty had ascended the throne in b.c. 945. 
He ruled a united Egypt, and entertained ambitions to 
renew Egypt’s Asiatic empire. Shishak accordingly 
welcomed Jeroboam and offered him asylum, but was 
not preijared while Solomon lived to give him an 
army with which to attack his ma.ster. 

16 . Division of the kingdom. —l^pon the death of 
Solomon, his son Rehoboam seem.s to have been pro- 
claimed king in Judah without opposition, but as some 
doubt concerning the loyally of tlie other tribes, of 
which Ephraim w'a.s leader, seems to have existed, 
itehoboam went to Shechern to be anointed as king at 
th<‘ir ancient shrine (1 K 12'® ). Jeroboam, having 
been informed in his Egyptian retreat of the progre.ss of 
affairs, returned to Shechetn and prompted the elders 
of the tril>es assembled there to exact from Rehoboain a 
promise* that in case they acceptfd him as monarch he 
would relieve them of the heavy taxation which his 
father had imposed u]>on them. After considering 
(he matter three days, Rehoboam rejected the advice 
of the older and wi.ser couns^dlors, and gave such an 
answer as one bred to the doctrine of the Divine right 
of kings would naturally give. The substance of his 
reply was: ‘My little finger shall l>t‘ thicker than my 
cither’s loins.’ A.s the result of this answer all the 
tribes except Judah and a iwrtion of Benjamin refused 
to acknowledge the descendant of David, and made 
^eroboam their king. Judah refiiained faithful to the 
tieir of her old hero. and. because Je»‘usalem was on 
the border of Benjamin, the Judican kings were able 
to retain a strip of the land of that trilK' varying from 
'me to time in width from four to eight miles. All 
else w^as lost to the Davidic dynasty. 

The chief forces which produced this disruption 
were economic, but they were not the only forces. 
Religious con.servatism also did its share. Solomon 
liad in many ways contravened the religious customs 
of liis nation. His brazen altar and brazen utensils 
for the Temple were not orthodox. Although he made 
no attempt to centralize the worshiv> at his Temple 
(which was In reality his royal chat>el). his disregard 
of sacTed ritual had its effect, and Jeroboam made an 
appMial to religious conservatism when he said, * Behold 
thy gods. O Isratd, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ Since we know the history only through 
the work of a propagandist of a later type of religion, 
the attitude of Jeroboam has long been misunderstood. 
He was not a religious innovator, but a itdigious con- 
servative. 

When the kingdom was divided, the tributary States 
of course gained their indei>endence, and Israel’s empire 
was at an end. The days of her political glory had been 
less than a century, and her empire pasvsed away never 
to return. The nation, divided and it.s parts often 
warring with one another, could not ea.sily become 
again a power of importance. 

16. Trom Jeroboam to Ahab (937-876).— After the 
division of the kingdom, the southern portion, consisting 
chiefly of the tribe of Judah, was known as the kingdom 


of Judah, wffiile the northern division was known as 
the kingdom of l.srael. Judah remained loyal to the 
Davidic dynasty as long as she maintained her in- 
dependence, but in Israel frequent changes of dynasty 
occurred. Only one family furnished more than four 
monarchs, some only two, while several failed to transmit 
the throne at all. The kings during the first period 
were: 

Israel. Judah. 

Jeroboam I. 937-915. Rehoboam . 937-920. 

Nadab . . 91.5-913. Abijam . . 920-917. 

Ba.asha . . 913 889. Asa . . . 917-876. 

Elah . . 889-887. Jehoshaphat 876- 

Zimri . . days. 

Omri . . 887-875. 

Few of the details of the reign of Jeroboam have 
come down to us. He fortified Shechern (1 K 122S), 
blit Tirzah (wdiieh Klosterrnarm regards as the same as 
Zeredah) was also a re.sidcnce (1 K 14'7), Jeroboam 
extended his royal patronage to two sanctuaries Dan 
and Bethel, tlie one at the northern .and the other at 
the southern extremity of his territory. Naturally 
there were ho.stile relations between him and Judah as 
long as Jeroboam lived. No details of tiiis hostility 
have come down to ns. If we had only the Biblical 
records before us, we should suppose that Jeroboam 
was aided in this war by Shishak of Egypt, for we 
are told how’ he invaded Judah (1 K 14“) and corn- 
iwdled Rehoboam to pay a tribute which stripped the 
Temple of much of its golden treasure and ornamenta- 
tion. It apiK»ars from the Egyptian inscriptions, 
how^ever, that Shishak’s campaign was directed against 
both the Hebrew’ kingdoms alike. His army marched 
northward to the latitude of the Sea of Galilee, captured 
the towns of Megiddo, Taanach, and Shunem in the 
plain of Jezreel, the town of Bethshean at the junction 
of Jezreel with the Jordan valley, and invaded the 
East-Jordanic country as far avS Mahanaim. Many 
towns in Judah were captured also. (Cf. Brea.sted\s 
Iliftt. of Egypt, ,530.) How' deep the enmity betw’een 
Israel and Judah had become may be inferred from the 
fact that this attack of the Egyptian monarch did not 
drive them to jM^ace, 

Shishak’s campaign w‘ems to have been a mere plunder- 
ing raid. It established no permanent Asiatic empire 
for Egypt. After this attack, Rehoboam, according to 
the Chronicler, strengthened the fortifications of his 
kingdom (2 Ch According to this passage, his 

territory extended to Mareshah (TeU Sandehannah) 
and Gath (Tell es-Saftl) in the Shephfdah, and south- 
ward as far as Hebron. No mention is made of any town 
north of Jerusalem or in the Jordan valley. 

The ho.stile relations InffAveen the tw’o kingdoms 
were peri>etuated after the death of Rehoboam, during 
the short reign of Abijam. In the early part of the reign 
of A.sa, while Nadab was on the throne of Israel, active 
hostilities ceased sufficiently to allow the king of Israel 
to besiege the Philistine city of Gibbet hon, a town 
in the northern part of the Maritime Plain oppo.site the 
middle i>ortion of the Israeli ti.sh territory. The 
Israelitish monarch felt strong enough to endeavour 
I to extend hi.s dominions by comptdling the.se ancient 
enemies of his rac'e to vsubmit once more. During the 
siege of this town, Baasha, an ambitious man of the 
tribe of Issachar, conspired against Nadab, accom- 
plished his assasvsination, and had hirnsi^lf proclaimed 
king in hi.s stead (1 K 1.5*’ **). Thus the dynasty ol 
Jeroboam came to an end in the second generation. 

Baasha upon his acces.sion determined to push mon 
vigorously the w'ar with Judah. Entering into an 
alliance with Benhadad i. of Damascus, he proceeded 
to fortify Ramah, five miles north of Jerusalem, as a 
base of o{>c;rations against Judah. Asa in this crisis 
collected all the treasure that he could, sent it to Ben- 
hadad, and bought him off, persuading him to break 
his alliance with Israel and to enter into one with Judah. 
Benhadad thereupon attacked some of the towns io 
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north«eastern Galilee, and Baasha was compelled to 
desist from his Judean campaign and defend his own 
borders. Asa took this opportunity to fortify Geba, 
about eight miles north-east of Jerusalem, and Mizpeh, 
five miles to the north-west of it (1 K The 

only other important event of Asa’s reign known to us 
consisted of the erection by Asa’s mother of an ashdrah 
made in a disgustingly realistic form, which so shocked 
the sense of the time that Asa was compelled to remove 
it (161*). Cf., for fuller discussion, below, II. § 1 (3). 

During the reign of Elah an attempt was made once 
more to capture Gibbethon. The siege was being 
prosecuted by an able general named Ornri, while the 
weak king was enjoying himself at Tirzah, wliich had 
been the royal residence since the days of Jeroboam. 
While the king was in a drunken brawl he was killed 
by Zimri, the commander of his chariots, who was then 
himself proclaimed king. Omri, however, upon hearing 
of this, ha.stened from Gibbethon to Tirzah, overthrew 
and slew Zimri, and hinuself became king. Thus once 
more did the dynasty change. Omri proved one of 
the ablest rulers the Northern Kingdom ever had. The 
Bible tells us little of him, but the information we derive 
from outside sources enables ns to place him in proper 
perspective. His fame spread to As.syria, w'here, even 
after his dynasty had been overthrown, he was thought 
to be the ancestor of Israelitish kings (cf. KIB i. 151). 
Omri, perceiving the splendid military pos.sibilities of 
the hill of Samaria, chose that for his capital, fortified 
it, and made it one of his residences, thus introducing 
to history a name destined in succeeding generations 
to play an important part. He appears to have made 
a peaceful alliance with Damascus, so tiiat war between 
the two kingdoms ceased. He also formed an alliance 
with the king of Tyre, taking Jezebel, the daughter of 
the Tyrian king Ethbaal, as a wife for his son Ahab. 
We also learn from the Moabite Stone that Omri con- 
quered Moab, compelling the Moabites to pay tribute. 
According to the Bible, this tribute was paid in wool 
(2 K 3“*). Scanty as our information Is, it furnishes 
evidence! that both in military and in civil affairs Omri 
must be counted as the ablest ruler of the Northern 
Kingdom. Of the nature of the relations between 
Israel and Judah during his reign we have no hint. 
Probably, however, peace prevailed, since we find the 
next two kings of these kingdoms in alliance. 

17. From Ahab to Jeroboam n. (87,5-781).— 

The monarchs of this period were as follows: — 


Israel. 


Ahab 
Ahaziah 
Joram . 
Jehu 
Jehoahaz 
Jehoaah 


875-853. 

8.5.3-851. 

851-842. 

842-814. 

814-797. 

797-781. 


Judah. 
Jehoshaphat . 876-851. 


Jehoram 
Ahaziah 
Athaliah . 
Joash . 
Amaziah . 
Azariah 
(Uzziah) 


851-843. 

843-842. 

842-836. 

836-796. 

796-782. 

782- . 


With the reign of Ahab we come upon a new period 
In Israel’s history. Economic and religious forces which 
had been slowly developing for centuries now matured 
for action and made the period one of remarkable 
activity. Movements began which were destined in their 
far-off cx>nsummation to differentiate the religion of 
Israel from the other religions of the world. 

The new queen Jezebel was a Tyrian princess. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, she was permitted to ral.se 
shrines for her native deities, Melkart and Ashtart of 
Tyre. These gods were kindred to Jahweh and the 
Canaan! te Baals in that all had sprung from the same 
antique Semitic conceptions of divinity: but they 
differed in that Tyre had become through commerce 
one of the wealthiest cities of the world, and its wealth 
had made its cult more ornate than the simpler cults 
of rural Canaan, and much more ornate than the Jahweh 
cult of the desert. The idleness w’hich wealth creates, 
too, had tended to heighten in a disgusting way the 
sexual aspects of the Semitic cult as practised at Tyre. 


These aspects were in primitive times comparatively 
innocent, and in the Jahweh cult were still so (cf. Barton, 
Semitic Origins, 300). Jezebel seems to have persuaded 
her husband also to disregard what the Israelites, in 
whom the spirit of individual and tribal feeling still 
survived, considered to be their rights. There was a 
royal residence in the city of Jezre;el. Near this a 
certain Naboth owned a vineyard, which the royal pair 
desired. As he refused to part with it on any terms, 
the only way for them to obtain it was to have him put 
to death on the false charge of having cursed God and 
the king. This Jezebel did, and then Ahab seized his 
proi^erty. Hebrew polity made no provision for the 
forcible taking of property by the Government even if 
the equivalent in money were paid, and this high- 
handed procedure brought from the wilds of Gilead a 
champion of Jahweh and of popular rights against the 
king and the foreign gods — in the person of Elijah the 
Tishbite. It was not that Naboth had been put to 
death on false testimony, but that his property had 
been taken, that was in the eyes of Elijah the greater 
sin. This infringement of old Hebrew privilege he con- 
nected with the worship of the foreign deity, and in his 
long contest with Ahab and Jezebel he began that 
prophetic movement which centuries after for economic, 
religious, and, later, forethical reasons produced Judaism. 

On the political side we know that Ahab made an 
alliance with Jehoshaphat of Judah, which secured peace 
between the two kingdoms for a considerable time. 
Jehoram, tlie son of Jehoshaphat, married Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (1 K 22**, 2 K 8*«). Ahab 
rebuilt and fortified Jericho (1 K 16»*). The first 
part of his reign seems to have been prosi>erou8, but 
about the middle of it the Moabites, according to the 
Moabite Stone, gained their independence. In n.c. 8.54 
Ahab was one of a confederacy of twelve kings, who 
were headed by Benhadad ii. of Dama.scus, and who 
fought Shalmaneser ii. at Karkar on the Orontes (KIB 
i. 173 ff.). Although Siuilmaneser claims a victory, it 
is clear that the allies pra<*tically defeated him. He 
may have taken some spoil as he claims, but he made 
no further progress into Palestine at that time. In the 
next year we find that Benhadad had invaded the 
trans-Jordanic territory and had seized llamoth-gilead. 
Ahab, in endeavouring to regain it. had the assistance 
of the Judaean king, l)Ut was wounded in battle and lost 
his life. When Ahab died, therefore, the Moabites and 
Aramseans had divided his East-Jordanic lands between 
them. Of the brief reign of his son Ahaziah we know 
nothing. 

Meantime.in Judah, Jehoshaphat had had a prosperous 
reign, although the Biblical writers tell us little of it. 
He had made Edom tributary to him (1 K 22*^), and 
had re-established a Hebrew fleet upon the Red Sea 
(22**). Jehoram (or Joram), who succeeded to the 
throne of Israel in Jehoshaphat ’s last year, leaving 
the Ararnceans in pos.sessioii of Ramoth-gilead for a 
time, endeavoured, with the aid of Jehoshaphat and his 
tributary king of Edom, to re-subjugate Moab (2 K 3). 
They made the attack from the south, marching to it 
around the Dead Sea. The armies were accompanied 
by the propliet Elisha, who had succeeded to the work 
of Elijah, although he w’as not a man of Elijah’s sturdy 
mould. After a march on which they nearly died of 
thirst, they overran Moab, besieged and nearly captured 
its capital. In his di.stress the king of Moab sacrificed 
his eldest son to Chemosh, the Moabite god. The 
sacrifice was performed on the city wall in sight of both 
armies, and produced such opposite effects on the super- 
stitious minds of the besieged and the besiegers that the 
siege W’as raisw^d and the conquest of Moab abandoned. 

The chief event of the reign of Jehoram of Judah, 
Jehoshaphat’s succes.sor. was the 1 or.s of Edom, which 
regained its Independence (2 K 8*“* ). His son Ahaziah, 
the son of Athaliah, and a nephew of Jehoram, the 
reigning king of Israel, went to aid his uncle In the slagi 
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of Ramoth-gllead, which was still in possession of the 
king of Damascus. Joram was wounded in battle, and 
the two monarchs returned to the royal residence at 
Jezreel while the wound was healing. Meantime the 
prophetic circl<*s, in which the traditions of the simple 
worship of Jahweh were cherished, determined to over- 
throw the hated house of Ahab. Elisha encouraged 
Jehu, a military officer employed in the siege of llamoth- 
gilead, to return to Jezreel and slay the king. This he 
did, killing not only the king of Israel, but also the king 
of Judah, and exterminating Jez(;bel and all her off- 
spring, This done, Jehu started for Samaria. On the 
way he was joined by Jon ad ah, son of Hechab, who 
had founded a kind of order of Z(*aiot.s for tiie preserva- 
tion of the simpler forms of Jaliweh worship. Accom- 
panied by Jonadab, he went to Samaria, called a solemn 
feast in honour of Baal, and when the wor.shippers were 
assembled, massacred them all. Thus barbarous and 
unethical were the Jahweli reformers of this period 
(cf. 2 K 9. 10). In the very year that Jehu thus gained 
the throne, Hhalmanesc'r ii. again marched into the 
West. This time apparently no powerful alliance was 
formed against him, Damascus and I.srael were at 
war; resistance to the As.synan seemed ho|»eh*ss, and 
Jehu hastened to render submission and pay a tribute. 
In consequence of this Jehu is r>ictured on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser in the British Museum in the 
undignified attitude of kissing the A.ssyrian monarch’s 
foot. Beyond this not too glorious revolution and thi.s 
inglorious submission, the reign of Jehu, though long, 
accomplished nothing. 

In Judah, wlien Ahaziah was put to death, Athaliah, 
the daughter of JezeUd, saw that her opportunity was 
slipping away. A queen-mother counted for something; 
she had held that position but for a year, and now it was 
gone. Athaliah inherited the si»irit and the rulhless- 
ness of Jezebel. Accordingly she seized the reins of 
government and put to dealli, as she thought, all the 
royal seed that could in any way disi)ute her sway. 
Thus it happened that a daugliter of Jez(‘lM*l sat on the 
throne of David, Here no doubt she exercised her 
preferences for the richer and more repulsive cult of 
Melkart, but in Judah there liad developed as yet no 
strong opposition to such Innovutions. In this early 
p<»riod the religious interest is in tlie Northern Kingdom, 
What there was no prophet to do, priests, however, 
accomplished. One little prince, Joash, had been 
rescued when the slaughter of th(* princes occurred, and 
after he had been concealed six years, under theguidanee 
of Jehoiada, the i)rie.st, he was proclaimed king, and 
Athaliah was assa.ssinated (2 K 11). Joash enjoyed a 
long reign of forty yt ars, during the early part of which 
he was under tiu' guidance of the priests. During his 
reign money for the repair of the Temple was raised in a 
very natural way, but in a way not sanctioned by the 
later Levitical Code (cf. 2 K I2^-‘®). 

Meantime, in Israel, Jehu had passed away, and his 
son JehoRhaz had succeeded him. At the beginning of 
his rttign Jchoahaz. like his predecessors, wa.s unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts again.st Damascus, but llazael, who 
now occupied the Aramamn throne, was a les.s able man 
than his predecessors, and Jehoahaz ultimately defeated 
him (2 K 13* *). This was the b<'ginning of an era of 
prosperity for Israel which was continued over into the 
next period. 

Hazael, as he was losing strength in the East, sought 
to Increase his prestige in the West. After a successful 
campaign in the Maritime Plain, he moved against 
Jerusalem. Joash was no warrior, and hastened to 
buy off the Aramcean with a heavy tribute (2 K 12*’® ). 
Whether it was this that disaffected the subjects of 
Joash we do not know, but he was assassinated by a 
conspiracy (2 K 12*®), which placed his son Amaziah 
on the throne. 

Meantime Jehoahaz of Israel had been succeeded by 
(lififion Jehoash, who followed up his father’s victory over 


the AramaBans, defeating them three separate times, and 
regaining all Israel’s East-Jordanic territory (2 K 13*®). 
Amaziah, the Judaean king, when once established in 
power, executed the assassins of his father, and then 
set out to build up his kingdom. Edom seemed the 
natural direction in which Judah could expand; he 
accordingly attacked, defeated, and occupied a part at 
least of that country. He then sent a challenge tc 
Jehoash of Israel, wlilch that king at first treated with 
contempt. The cliallenge, however, produced war, 
hsrael seems to have been the Invader after all, for the 
battle was fought at Heth-shemesh. Judah was defeated 
so completely that Jehoash went up and took Jerusalem 
witliout serious opposition, and broke down four hundred 
cubits of its wall, from the corner gate to the gate of 
Epliraim. Later, Amaziah, learning that a conspiracy 
had formed against him, fled to Lachish, which seems 
to have Iwdonged to Judah. The conspirators pursued 
him thither, slew him, and made his young son Azariah, 
or IJzziah, king. 

18. From Jeroboam II. to the fall of Samaria (781 722). 

— The chronology of this period is as follows: — 

IsilAKL. .fUDAH. 

Jeroboam ii. 781-740. Azariah 

Zeehariah . 6 months. (Uzziah) . 782-737. 

Shailum . 740-737. Jotham . 737-735. 

Meiiahem . 737-735. Ahaz . . 735-725. 

Pekahiah . 2 months. Hezekiah . 725-696. 

Pekah . . 73.5-733. 

Hoshea . 733-722. 

Towards the end of the period treated in the preceding 
paragraph, Israel’s enemies on ev^ery side had grown 
weaker. An Assj’rian king, Adadnirari iii., had made 
an expedition into the West in 797, on wliich he claims 
to liave recrived tribute not only from Tyre and Sidon, 
but also from the land of Omri ’ as the Assyrians still 
called the kingdom of Israel, but after this for more 
than half a century Assyria was too weak to disturb 
the Hebrews. The Aramaeans under Hazael had also lost 
thfir power to disturb the Israelites. Egypt under the 
22n<l dynasty became unable, after the one expedition 
of Sliishak, to inti^rfere in .\siatic affairs. Accordingly 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah under the two able 
kings, Jerol>oam and Uzziah, entered upon an era of un- 
precedented i)rosperity. Between them these monarchs 
restored the territory over which they ruled, almost to 
the limits of the Davidic lujundaries. Jerol)oam in 
his long reign extended the boundaries of Israel north- 
ward to Hamath and Damascus, perhaps including 
in his empire Damascus itself (2 K 14*“), while Uzziah, 
if the Chronicler is to be followed (2 Ch 26), extended 
his lioimdaries southward to the Red Sea, and reduced 
the Philistine cities once more to the position of tribu- 
taries. With outposts in all Ihest^ directions, and the 
Ke<l Sea oj>en to ('ominerce, a vigorous and profital)le, 
trade si)rang up in this long era of in^ace. Fn^ed from 
the neces.sity of cofitinual warfare, the spirit of the 
nation gave itself witli tremendous enthusiasm to the 
acquisition of material advantages. Neither earth- 
quake nor tempest could dampen their ardour by mis- 
fortune. Wealth increased greatly, and palaces which 
to the simple Israelites seemed vast were reared on 
every hana. Every document of tlie time speaks o' 
the erection of buildings or palaces. AVealth and 
leisure created u literary epoch, as a result of which, 
about 750, the E document was compostnl. Wealth, 
however, was not evenly distributed. The palaces 
were for a comparatively small minority. The poor, 
w^hile they saw prosperity increasing around them, were 
daily becoming poorer. The ecoJioinic conditions of 
the reign of Ahab, which had called forth the denuncia- 
tions of Elijah, not only existed now in an exaggerated 
form, but were daily becoming worse. A moneyed 
class, distinct from the old shepherd and agricultural 
clavss, had been evolved. Capitalists then, as now. 
de.sired interest for their money. Lending it to the 
poor hu.sbandman, they naturally felt justified In 
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seizing: his land if he was unable to repay. This social 
condition appeared to the conservative worshippers 
of Jahweh as in the highest degree obnoxious. Jahweh 
had never been the God of a commercial people. For 
one of His worshippers to exact usury from another 
was regarded as an offenca against Him; to take from 
one of His faithful ones land given him by Jahweh in 
payment for debt, however just the debt, was in Jahweh’s 
eyes unpardonable oppression of the poor. 

These social conditions, thus viewed, called forth a new 
set of prophets, — men of a higher moral and spiritual 
order than any known before in Semitic history. Two 
of these, Amos and Hosea. belong altogether to this 
period, while Isaiah began his prophetic work when two- 
thirds of it had parsed. Amos (wh. see), the earliest of 
them, came forward about 755 to denounce the social 
injustices of the Northern Kingdom and to pronounce 
Jahweh’s doom on the whole circle of sinful nations 
which surrounded Israel. One-sided as his economic 
point of view was, his ethical standard was the loftiest 
and purest, and his conception of Jahweh as the God 
who ruled all nations carried im*n’s thoughts into a 
Clearer atmosphere. Amos simply denounced, but Hosea 
(wh. see), who came a little later, and put forward a view 
of Jahweh no less ethical, proclaimed Jahweh as a God 
of redeeming love. It is clear from the work of these 
prophets that the cults of Jahweh and Baal had in the 
lapse of time become mingled. Jahweh had long been 
conceived as a Baal. Hosea proclaims again the nomadic 
Jahweh, austere, simple, and moral, as compared with 
the deteriorated cults now practised by His followers. 

It is clear, therefore, that the same forces were at 
work that appeared in the time of Ahab and Elijah, 
only now the foreign religious element was not so clearly 
foreign in the eyes of the px^ople at large, and the eco- 
nomic conditions were more aggravated. 

Amos and Hosea were country prophets, who.se 
sympathies were naturally with the poorer classes of 
the people, but Isaiah, the city prophet, is no les.s 
strenuous than they in his denunciations of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Towards the end of this long 
jKiriod of outward prosperity and social and religious 
ferment, a change occurred in Assyria. Pul, or Tiglath- 
pileser iii., as he now called himself, seized the throne 
(b.c. 745), subsequently proving himself, both as a 
general and as a statesman, one of the world's great men. 
This monarch was, however, occupied until the year 742 
in reducing the East to his sceptre. When he turned 
his attention to the West, the siege of Arpad occupied 
him for two years, so that before he interfered in Pales- 
tinian affairs Jeroboam ii. had passed away. 

The chronology of the Northern Kingdom after the death 
of Jeroboam ii. is very confused. Many of the statements 
of the present Biblical text are manifestly incorrect. The 
statement of it given alxjve is a conjectural reconstruction 
resting partly on the Assyrian evidence. 

After Zechariah, the son of JeroI>oam, had reigned 
but six months, a conspiracy removed him and placed 
Shaiium on the throne. With Zechariah the house of 
Jehu disappeared. 

Uzziah, who in his old age had become a leper, and 
had associated his son Jotham with him on the throne, 
appears to have taken a leading part in the organization 
of a coalition of nineteen Btates, Including Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Damascus, to oppose the westward prog- 
ress of Tiglath-plleser. Before the Assyrian monarch 
made his appearance again in the West, another revolu- 
tion in Samaria had removed Shallum and placed 
Menahem on Israel's throne. The Assyrian, who 
apparently came in 737 (Esarhaddon rautllat^ the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-plleser so that our data are in- 
complete), seems to have marched southward along the 
Maritime Plain as though to attack Uzziah himself. 
Upon his approach Menahem deserted the confederacy 
and hastened to pay his tribute to Assyria. Whether it 
was this defection or whether it was a battle that 


compelled Uzziah to pay tribute we do not know, but 
Tiglath-plleser records him among his tribute payers 
(KIB ii. 20). Uzziah died in that year. The short, 
independent reign of Jotham seems to have been un- 
eventful, Menahem died about 735; his son Pekahiah 
was soon removed by a revolution, and Pekah became 
king in Samaria (2 K In Judah, Jotham wa.i 

succeeded in the same year by his youthful .son Ahaz. 
Pekah and Rezin, who now sat on the throne of Damas- 
cus, desired to form a new confederacy to throw off 
Assyria’s yoke. Into this they attempted to draw 
Ahaz, and when he declined to engage in the hoixdess 
enterprise they threatened to make war jointly on 
Judah, depose Ahaz, and place a certain Tabeel on the 
throne of Judah. Upon the rtceipt of this news, con- 
sternation reigned in Jerusalem, hut both king and 
people were reassured by the prophet Isaiah (Is 7). 
Isaiah’s hopes were well founded, for in the next year 
(734) Tiglath-plleser returned to the West, took Damas- 
cus after a considerable siege (a town which his prede- 
cessors had at various times for more than a hundred 
years tried in vain to capture), mad(* it an Assyrian 
colony, put Pekah the king of Israel to death (K/B ii. 
33), carried captive to Assyria the principal inhabitants 
of the territory north of the Plain of Jezreel (2 K 15**® ), 
made Hoshea king of a reduc(‘d territory, and imposed 
upon him a heavy tribute. Ahaz, upon the approach 
of Tiglath-pileser, ha<l renewed his allegiance; and 
after the capture of l)ama.scu.s he went thither to do 
obeisance In person to the Assyrian monarch. Thus 
the whole of Israel p{iss<*d irrevocably into A.ssyria’s 
power. At Damascus, Ahaz saw an altar the form of 
which pleased him. He accordingly had a pattern of it 
brought to Jerusalem, and one like it constructed 
there. The brazen altar which Solomon had erected 
before the Temple was remov(*d to one side and re8«*rved 
for the king’s own use. The nrw altar, established in 
its place, became the altar of ordinary priestly services. 

One would suppose that the Northern Kingdom had 
now received such a cha.stisement that further revolt 
would not be thought of, and apparently it wa.s not. so 
long as Tiglath-pileser lived. That monarch passed 
away, however, in 727; and soon afterwards Hoshea. 
encouraged by the king of a country to the south, withheld 
his tribute. The Biblical text calls this king ‘So, king 
of Egypt ’ (2 K 17*), and it has been customary to Identify 
him with Shabaka, the first king of the 25th dynasty 
It now appears, however, that either he was a king of 
the Musri to the south of Palestine, or wa.s some petty 
ruler of the Egyptian Delta, otherwi.se unknown, for 
Shabaka did not gain the throne of Egypt till it.c. 712 
(cf. Breasted, of Egypt, 549 and fiOl). The folly 
of Hoshea’s cour.se was soon apparent. Shalmaneser 
IV., who had succeeded Tiglath-pileser. sent an army 
which overran all the territory left to Hoshea, cut off 
his supplies, and then shut him up in Samaria in a memo- 
rable siege. The military genius of Omri had selected 
the site wisely, but with the wiuntry in ruin.s it is a 
marvel that Samaria resisted for three years. While the 
siege dragged on It.s weary length, Shalmaneser died, and 
Bargon ii. gained the Assyrian throne. Perhaps the 
generals who were prosecuting the siege did not know 
of the change till Samaria had fallen, but Bargon counts 
the reduction of Samaria as one of the achievements 
of his first year. When Samaria fell, Bargon deported 
27,290 (cf, KIB il. 55) of the inhabitants of the region, 
including no doubt the more wealthy and influential 
citizens, princes, priests, etc., to cities which he had 
recently captured in the far East, and brought to Samaria 
people from Cuthah and Sippar in Babylonia, and from 
Hamath in Syria, to mingle with the mass of Hebrew 
population which he had left behind (2 K 17»*). The 
Israelitlsh monarchy he abolished. 

The foreigners who were IntroduC/ed into Samaria at 
this time worshipped at first their own gods, but when 
lions attacked them, they petitioned to have a priest 
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of Jfthweh to teach them the worship of the God of the | 
land. Sargon granted their request, and sent back a 
captive priest. In due time these foreigners inter- 
married with the Israelites who had been left, the cults 
of their gods were merged in the Jahweh cult, and they 
became the Samasitans. Those who seek for the ‘ten 
lost tribes' should remember that they were never lost 
by captivity. Only the merest percentage of them were 
wrenched from their land. They were lost by becoming 
the substratum of later populations, and a handful still 
survives in the Samaritans (wh. see). 

19. Heaeldah and Isaiah. — The fall of Samaria made 
doleful reverberations in Jerusalem. The date of the 
accession of Hezekiali is not quite certain, but it prob- 
ably occurred before the fall of Samaria. Throughout 
his reign the prophet Isaiah was one of his chief advisers, 
and for the most part he ruled in accord with the pro- 
phetic ideals. About the time of his accession, and 
apparently before the fall of Samaria, another prophet, 
Micah, began to propliesy in the town of Moresheth 
(Maresha) in the ShephClali on the Philistine border. 
Ills burden was consonant with that of the three great 
literary prophets who had preceded him. 

Judah escajK^d when Samaria fell, because she main- 
tained that submissive, attitude to Assyria which she 
hod assumed when I'zziah paid tribute to Tiglath- 
plleser. This attitude secured her peace for some 
years to come, though it was not an easy attitude to 
maintain. On Judah’s western border the petty 
kingdoms of Philistia were ahvays plotting to throw off 
the Assyrian yoke, and endeavouring to secure the 
co-oi>eration of Hezekiah. 8uch co-op«‘ration, however, 
Isaiah steadily opposed. In tlie year 711 Ashdod 
succeeded in heading a coalition which she hoped 
would gain her freedom, but Sargon sent an army 
which soon brought her to terms (Is 20‘). The course 
of political events went on smoothly therefore until 
after the death of Sargon in 705; then, as so often 
happened in Oriental countries, many subject lands 
endeavoured to gain their independence before the new 
monarch could consolidate his power. Hezekiah was 
tempted now, not by the Philistines only, but also by 
Merodach-baladan (Marduk-apal-iddin), a Babylonian 
king whom Sargon had early in his reign driven from 
Babylon and who now sought the opportunity to return 
(2 K Is39‘® ). In thisnew coalition the Egyptians 

also, now under the stronger control of the 25th dynasty, 
had a part. Although Isaiah still consistently opposed 
the move, Hezekiah nevertheless yielded. In the city 
of Ekron there was one i)etty king faithful to 8en- 
nacherih. Him his subjects deposed, threw into fetters, 
and delivered to Hezekiah, who ca.st him into a 
dungeon (rf. KIB li. 93). 'This w^as a direct act of 
rebellion, which Sennacherib was sure to avenge. Affairs 
in the East delayed the blow, but in 701 it finally fed. 
Sennacherib marched into the West, defeated the allies 
at Eltekeh, l>esieged and took Ekron, impaled many of 
the rebtdlious inhabitants, and Invaded Judah. Forty- 
•six of the smaller towns w^ere captured, and Jerusalem 
itself was invested. Its inhabitants were of course panic- 
stricken, but Isaiah came forw^ard, declaring Jerusalem 
to be the home of Jahweh, and, os such. Inviolable In 
His eyes (ls3P). Hezekiah, meantime recognizing that 
hi.s rebellion had be<ui a grievous error, sent to Lachlsh, 
Sennacherib's headquarters, and offered to pay in- 
demnity and tribute. Meantime Sennacherib had 
sent his main army on to inflict punishment upon 
Eprypt, the strongest member of the alliance against him. 
On the border of Egypt his army was attacked with 
bubonic plague (such seems to be the meaning of 2 K 
19** combined with Herod, ii. 141), w'hich rendered 
further operations impossible; he accordingly accepted 
Hezekiah’s terms, raised the siege of Jerusalem, and 
withdrew to Assyria. 

This event had a profound Influence on Israel's re- 
•Igious history. In the time of David and Solomon, 


Jerusalem was a new towm to the Israelites, and a town 
without religious associations. The r«al home of 
Jahweh was on Mount Sinai, but the land contained 
scores of shrines more dear to Him than Jerusalem, 
because He had longer dwelt in them. Solomons 
innovations had tended to increase this feeling, and 
although the lapse of three hundred years had given 
Jerusalem an imiwrtant place among the shrines, especi- 
ally as the capital of the kingdom of Judah, nothing had 
occurred until now to make men think that it was tlie 
home of Jahweh par excellence. Now He had palpably 
abandoned the shrines of the Northern Kingdom, and by 
this victory, vindicating as it did the word of His prophet, 
He had shown that He had chosen Jerusalem as His 
permanent abode. Thus this event introduced Jeru- 
salem to that place in the reverence and affection of the 
Hebrews which has made it the Holy City of three great 
religions. 

According to 2 K 18< (R®), Hezekiah attempted to 
abolish the country shrines and centralize the worship 
in Jerusalem. Some have doubled this statement, 
and others have thought that it is confirmed by an older 
document quoted in 2 K 18”. It seems in accord with 
historical probability that, prompted by Isaiah. Heze- 
kiah should in his closing years have made such an 
effort. Hosea had s(‘en, a generation Ix^fore, that the 
worship of Jahweh could never be socially pure till 
separated from the elements wdiich he believed lia<I been 
introduced from the cult of Baal, and now that Isaiah 
had become con\i need that Jerusalem had been Divinely 
proved to be Jahweh's special abode, it is certainly 
within the realm of probability that he prompted the 
king to do away with all other demoralizing shrines. 
If Jahweh could have only one temple and that under 
propheticcontrol, Hiscult would beforeverdifferentiate<l 
from that of the Baals. What lime could be more 
opportune for such a movement than the beginning of 
the 7th cent., when first the captivity of the Northern 
Kingdom, and then the reduction of the territory ol 
Judah to narrow limits by Sennacherib, left at a 
minimum the number of shrines to he destroyed? 

20. Uanasseh and Amon. — From the time of Amos 
to the accession of Mana.sseh the prophetic ^1sion had 
made steady progress, and the elevation of the religion 
of Jahweh and of the recognized standard of morals 
had gone steadily forward, hut in the long reign of 
Manasseh (696-641) a .strong reaction occurred. It is 
difficult to account for tliis reaction unless some attempt 
to destroy the village shrines had been made by Heze- 
kiah, but if this be presupposed, all that occurred is 
natural. The supc^rslitious prejudices of the village 
people had been outraged. They clamoured for liberty 
to worship at the village shrines consecrated by the usage 
of unknown antiquity, and the king, when Isaiah was 
gone, had no real motive for resisting them. Then, too, 
the period seems to have been a time of distre.ss, 
Manasseh seems to hav^e quietly remained in v assalage 
to Assyria, so that the armies of Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal, which four times marched along the coast and 
accomplishtKl the reduction of Egypt during his reign, 
did not disturb Judah, though she may have l>een com- 
pelled to contribute to their support. Perhaps there 
was civil war in Jerusalem, for w’e are told that Manasseh 
shed much innocent blood (2 K 2P*). At all events, 
whether on account of war, or famine, or unjust nile, his 
reign was a time of distress, and Judah sought escape 
from her trouble, not through prophetic rtdorm, but by 
the revival of half-heathenish, outworn forms of worship. 
Jahweh was worshipped as Melek, or king, and to Him 
in this capacity child sacrifice, which had been prt?v- 
alent among the Semites in e^rly days, was revived. 

I The Ammonites called their god Melek (Molech [wh. 
see)), and human sacrifice was still practised at times 
by Judah's heathen neighbours, especially by the 
Phcenicians. The prophets accordingly combated this 
form of worship as displeasing to Jahweh, and tried 
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to persuade their countrymen that it was a foreign sent him to Egpyt as a prisoner, and made his brother 
cult. Eliakim king, imposing a heavy tribute upon the country 

This turn of affairs drove those who cherished the ideals (2 K 233i-«). Eliakim upon his accession took the 
of Isaiah into retirement, where, being able to do noth- name of Jehoiakim (2 K 23*<). Judah thus became 
ing else for the cause they loved, one of them, about 660, tributary to Egypt. Jehoiakim proved to be a man of 
drew up the legal code of Deuteronomy as the expression quite different religious interests frqpi his father, as the 
of the conditions which the prophetic experience had Book of Jeremiah makes clear. 

found to be necessary to the realization of their ideal. Events in Western Asia were changing rapidly, and 

The brief reign of Amon was but a continuation of the within a few years they gave Jehoiakim a new master, 

reign of his father. The new Babylonian power was pushing westward 

21. Josiahand the Deuteronomic Reform. — Of the to secure as much of the Euphrates valley and of the 

early part of the reign of Josiah, who ascended the West as possible. Assyria had fallen at the hands of 

throne as a boy of eight, we know little. Probably the Indo-European hordes in the year 606. Necho was 

customs which the previous reign had established were ambitious to follow up his previous success and to check 

continued. In his thirteenth year, Jeremiah, a young the growth of the Babylonian power. Accordingly 

priest from Anathoth, came forward as a prophet. In in 604 he entered Asia again and marched to the Eu- 

the next year the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal phrates. Herehe was met by Nebuchadnezzar, the Baby- 

died, and Assyria, whose power had been shattered by Ionian crown prince, and so crushingly defeated that 

a great rebellion twenty years before, rapidly sank to her he fled rapidly homeward, Nebuchadnezzar following 

end. In Josiah’s eighteenth year repairs on the Temple closely upon his heels (Jer 46). Thus perished Necho s 

were undertaken at the king’s command. During the dreams of Asiatic empire, and thus Judah passed into 

progress of these, it was reported to him that in making vassalage to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, on the border 

the repairs they had found the copy of a code purporting of Egypt, ready to invade and conquer it, was informed 

to be the Law of Moses. When this was read to the king of the death of his father in Babylon, and hastened 
he was filled with consternation, since the current cult home to secure his crown. 

violated it in almost every particular. To test the So important in the history of his people did Jere- 

genuineness of the Law it was submitted to an old proph- miah consider this crisis, that at this time lie first began 

etess, Huldah, who, since it agreed with her concep- to put the substance of his prophecies in writing, that 
tions of the ideal religion of Jahweh, declared it to be they might have wider and more permanent influence 

the genuine l.,aw of Moses (2 K 22). Djmii this Josiah (Jer 36). Nebuchadnezzar appears not to have been 

set himself to adjust the religious worship and institutions able to establish order in Western Asia all at once, so 

of his kingdom to this standard, and to a great reform, distracted was the country. He established his head- 

which swept away from Judah all shrines except the quarters at Riblah, and for several years sent out bands 

Temple in Jeru.saJem, all pillars a.s repre.sentatlves of of soldiers whither they w'ere most needed. Jehoiakim, 

deity, and all ashlrahs, together with all immorality thinking to take advantage of the unsettled state, 

practised under the guise of religion (2 K 23). Modern withheld his tribute, and some of these bands, composed 

critici.sm has clearly demonstrated that the Law which of men of neighbouring tribes, were sent against him 

came into operation at tliis time was the Law of (2 K .Jehoiakim continued obstinate, however, 

Deuteronomy. and Nebuchadnezzar finally, in 598, sent a large army. 

This reform cost a long struggle. People who had Before it arrived Jehoiakim was no mons and his young 

all their lives regarded certain spots as plac(?s where son Jehoiachin was occupying his throne. Nebuchad- 

Jahweh revealed Himself, and who knew that their nc'zzar laid siege to Jerusalem, which after three months 

ancestors for centuries had done the same, did not was compelled to capitulate, whereupon the Baby- 

tamely yield to the new order. All the authority of Ionian took ten thousand of the most prominent men, 

the king and ail the strength of the prophetic order were princes, warriors, priests, and craftsmen, and transported 

needed to carry it through, and the struggle continued them to Babylonia. Another .son of Josiah, who now took 

for a generation. It was this reform, however, that the name of Zedekiah, was placed upon the throne, 

began the creation of the Jew. But for it, he would not subject of course to a heavy Babylonian tribute, 

still be a distinct figure in the world, Jehoiachin, a youth of twenty, was taken prisoner to 

This struggle for a better religion went on succcs.sfully Babylon, to languish in prison for many yeans, 
for some years, when the little Juda*an State was over- It was now to be .seen whether Judah would repeat 
taken by a sad mi.sfortune. the history of the Northern Kingdom or whether her king 

Assyria was tottering to its fall. Babylon, which would have wisdom to remain faithful to Babylon, 

had regained its independence upon the death of Ashur- Jeremiah, as he had done for years, steadily proclaimed 

banipal, in 625, was rapidly growing in power. Egypt, that Judah’s sole safety lay in fidelity to Babylon; 8\ich 

which under the 26th dynasty now pos.sessed once more w'as the will of Jahweh. There was in Jerusalem, 

a line of native kings, had a monarch, Necho ii., however, a strong party who advo< ated an alliance with 

ambitious to re-establish for her an A.siatic empire. In Egypt as a means of securing freedom from Babylon. 

609 or 608 Necho marched an army into Asia and The king himself was weak and unwise. Finally, in 588, 

moved northward along the Maritime Plain. Josiah, when Hophra, filled with ambitions for an Asiatic 

probably because he determined to claim sovereignty empire, ascended the Egyptian throne, he made such 

over all the territory formerly occupied by Israel, promises of aid to Judah that the standard of revolt 

marched northward with an army, fought Necho at the was rai.sed. Jeremiah, one of the greatest religious 

ancient battlefield of Megiddo, and met with defeat teachers that ever lived, did not, like Isaiah a century 

and death (2 K 2329ff ), A greater calamity could before, proclaim Jerusalem inviolate. He had seen 

scarcely have befallen the party of religious reform, further Into the heart of religion, and now declared 

Not only was their king fallen, but their hope of a that Jahweh would abandon Jerusalem, and establish 

prosperous Judsean kingdom, faithful to Jahweh’s new an inner covenant of the heart with all who were faithful. 

Law, was rudely dashed to the ground. His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, a young priest who 

22. Last Days of the Kingdom. — When the news of had been carried to Babylonia in 598, and had in 693 

the defeat at Megiddo reached Jerusalem, the leaders become a prophet there, was also teaching a similarly 

of the people there placed Jehoahaz, a .son of Josiah, on high conception of religion, and, with Jeremiah, preparing 

the throne. Necho meantime fjroceeded northward, the faith of the people to survive the approaching 

taking possession of the country, and established his shock. In 587 the Babylonian army appeared and the 

headquarters at Riblah in the territory of Hamath, siege of Jerusalem began. The tedious suffering of Its 

Thither he summoned Jehoahaz, threw him into bonds, weary months may be traced In the Book of Jeremiah. 
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f,arly in 586, Hoplira marched an army into Palestine, 
and Nebuchadnezzar was obliged to raise the siege to 
send his full force against the Egyptian. Jerusalem 
was then wild with joy, thinking deliverance had come. 
Jeremiah and his party were laughed to scorn. But 
Hophra was soon defeated, tiie siege of Jerusalem 
renewed and pressed to completion. In August the city 
surrendered, its wall was broki'ii down, its glorious 
Temple destroyed, anotlier large body of captives trans- 
ported to Babylonia, and Zedekiah after being blinded 
was taken there too (2 K 25). Thus Jerusalem suflfered 
the fate of Samaria. Providentially, however, before 
Jerusalem fell, the work of the prophets had so taken 
root, and such reforms had been instituti'd, that the 
future of spiritual religion was assured. Those who had 
been deported w(‘re again the more promimmt citizens. 
The poorer people and the peasantry were not disturb(‘d. 
Gedaliah was made governor of Judiea, and, because 
Jerusalem was de.solate, Mizpeh, five miles to the north- 
west, was made, the capital. Gedaliah had beem in 
office but two months when he was assassinated, and 
this event so terrified some friends of Jeremiah, who had 
been permitted with the prophet to remain in Pale.stine, 
that they took Jeremiah, contrary to his advice, and fleil 
to Egypt (2 K and Jer 41-43). 

23. The Exile. — Counting women and children, 
perhaps fifty thousand Jew.s had been transported to 
Babylonia in the two deimrtations of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The.se, with the exception of a few political leaders, 
were .settled in colonies, in which they were permitted 
to have houses of their own, visit one another freely, 
and engage in business (Jer 29'“^ ). Ezekiel gives us 
the picture of one of these at Tel-abib (Ezk 3^^ 8‘ 20'®- 
24‘» etc.), by the river Chebar (a canal near Nippur; 
cf. Bab. Ex. of Univ. of l a.. Cun. Texts, ix. 28), in 
which the Palestinian organization of ‘elders' was 
perpetuated. In such communities the Jew.s setth'd 
down in Babylonia. Tlu; poorer om-s in Palestine kept 
up as best they could the old religion, in an ignorant and 
superstitious way (cf. Jer 41^ ), while the priests and 
the more intelligent of the religious devotees trans- 
ported to Babylon cherished the laws of the i>ast, and 
fondly framed ideals for a future whicfi they were 
confident would come. Such an one was Ezekiel, who 
lived and wrote among the captives till about n.r. 570. 
After the de-struetion of the city he elaborated a new 
religious polity for tlie nation, hoping that it would 
form the basis of Israel’s organization when the time 
for the re-coiLstruclioii of the State came. Some years 
later another writer (P) wrote the ‘Iloline.ss Code’ 
gathering up tlie traditions of the past, and shajuiig 
them with a view to a future religious ideal. Meantime 
many of the i>raetically minded Jews had engaged in 
business in Babylonia and were acquiring wealth. 

Thus time passed on, Nebuchadnezzar di»‘d, and his 
weak successors were rapidly following one another, 
when in the East a new political figure appeared. Cyrus, 
a petty king of Ansiian, a small district of Elam, had 
conquered IN'rsia, then Media and the Indo-Europiean 
liordes called in the in-scriptioiKs ‘Manda,’ and was 
pushing his arms westward to the subjugation of 
Croesus of Lydia. At this juncture one of the world’s 
great poets and prophets appeared among the captives, 
and in most eloquent and poetic, strain tauglit them 
that Cyrus was the instrument of Jahweh, the God of 
heaven, that he was conquering for Jahweh and for 
them, and that it was Jabweh’s will tViat they should 
return to rebuild Jerusalem and the desolations of 
Judah. The name of this propliet is lost, but his work 
now forms chs. 40-45 of the Book of Isaiah. The hope 
of this poet in Cyrus was justltted, for in 538 Cyrus 
captured Babylon, overturning the ChaldsBan empire, 
and reversed the policy of transportation which Assyrians 
and Babylonians alike had pursued from the time of 
Tlglath-pileser m. Cyrus himself tells in a cuneiform 
Inscription {KIB UJ*» 121'’' ) that he permitted captive 


peoples to return to their lands and rebuild their temples. 
This gave the Jews the opportunity for which the 
Second Isaiah (so-called) had hoped. The prophet’s 
faith in his own people was not so well justified. It was 
years before any considerable number of the captives 
made use of their newly acquired Liberty (see § 24). 
They were interested in their religion, but they had 
learned to practise it outside of Palestine without 
sacrificial ritual, and the opportunities in Babylonia for 
wealth and trade were too good to be abandoned for 
the sterile soil of the land of their fathers. Here, accord- 
ingly, they continued to live for fifteen hundred years. 
They frequently sent money contributions to their 
brethren in Jerusalem; and occasionally a few of them 
returned thither. After a time tliey cliose Exiliarchs, or 
‘Princes of the Captivity.’ Schools of Jewish learning 
developed here. In due time the Babylonian Talmud 
was compiled in these schools. These communities 
thus survived the vicissitudes of Persian, Macedonian, 
Parthian, Sassanian, anti Arabian rule, continuing to 
have their Exiliarchs till the 11th cent, a.d., when the 
oppressions to which thtty were subjected led them 
gradually to migrate (cf. JE v. 288-291). 

24.Recon8txuctionof '^heJewishStato.— Wehavebeen 
accustomed to suppo.se, on the autliority of the Book of 
Ezra, that when Cyrus i.ssued his permission to exiled 
peoples to return and rt habilitate their shrines and their 
States, a large number at once went back. Recent 
investigation has, however, discredited this view, 
llaggai and Zechariah twenty years later know of no 
such return, and proliably it did not take place. Twenty 
years later we find Zerubbabel, a grandson of the un- 
hirtuuate king Jehoiachin, present in Jerusalem as 
governor, and a high priest named Joshua in charge of 
the worship. The altar of Jahweh had been rebuilt 
on the old site, but Jerusalem and the Temple were 
still in ruins. The tolerance of the Persians is shown 
in allowing the Jews a governor of tln'ir own royal 
family. He, with a small retinue, had no doubt returned 
from Babylonia, but we liave no evidence that otliers 
liad come buck. 

The Jewish population which had l)een left behind in 
Pale.stine, equally with those in Babylonia, expected 
at some time the re-construction of the Jewish institu- 
tions. A prolonged famine led Haggai in tlie second 
year of Darius i. (b.c. 519) to persuade the people that 
Jahweh withheld rain because He was displeased that 
llie Tenijile was not yet rebuilt. Another prophet, 
Zechariah. took up the same burden, and under their 
leadership and inspiration the Temple was rebuilt 
by B.c. 516 on the lines of the old wall. Contributions 
to aid this enteriirise had been received from their 
bretliren in Babylonia. Tlie first six years of the reign 
of Darius were troublous time.s. The reign of the false 
Bardiya had made nations suspect that the govern- 
ment of Persia was weak, and it became necessary for 
Darius to reconquer his empire, as many of the subject 
nations took the opportunity to rebel. It is probable 
that Zerubbabel represents such a movement. Scholars 
now have no doubt that Zechariah regarded Zerub- 
babel as the Messiah, and expected him to be crowned 
and to reign jointly with the liigh priest Jo.shua. Such 
is the meaning which underlies the text of Zee 3 (cf. 
H. P. Smith, OT Hist. 357 ff.). How these expecta- 
tions were thwarted we can only guess. We know 
with what a strong arm the great Darius put down 
revolutions elsewhere, and certain it is that Jewish 
hopes for independence wer' not at this time realized. 

Our knowledge of the next eighty years, till the 
arrival of Netiemiah, is derived from Is 66-66, large 
parts of which appear to come from this v>eriod, and from 
the anonymous prophet called Malachi, who, perhaps, 
wrote shortly before Nehemiah’s return. The tone of 
these writings is one of depression and anarchy, both 
in civil and in religious affairs. Zerubbabel had been 
succeeded by a foreign governor (Mai 1*), who probably 
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to persuade their countrymen that it was a foreign sent him to Egpyt as a prisoner, and made his brother 
cult. Ellakim king, imposing a heavy tribute upon the country 

This turn of affairs drove those who cherished the ideals (2 K 23»‘ -3<). Eliakim upon his accession took the 
of Isaiah into retirement, where, being able to do noth- name of Jehoiakim (2 K 23"). Judah thus became 

ing else for the cause they loved, one of them, about 660, tributary to Egypt. Jehoiakim proved to be a man of 

drew up the legal code of Deuteronomy as the expression quite different religious interests frqi^ii his father, as the 
of the conditions which the prophetic experience had Book of Jeremiah makes clear. 

found to be necessary to the realization of their ideal. Events in Western Asia were changing rapidly, and 

The brief reign of Amon was but a continuation of the within a few years they gave Jehoiakim a new master, 
reign of his father. The new Babylonian power was pushing westward 

21. Josiahand the Deuteronomic Reform. — Of the to secure as much of the Euphrates valley and of the 

early part of the reign of Josiah, who ascended the West as possible. Assyria had fallen at the hands of 

throne as a boy of eight, we know little. Probably the Indo-European hordes In the year 006. Necho was 

customs wliich the previous reign had established were ambitious to follow up his previous success and to check 
continued. In his thirteenth year, Jeremiah, a young the grow'th of the Babylonian power. Accordingly 
priest from Anathoth, came forward as a prophet. In in 604 he entered Asia again and marched to the Eu- 
the next year the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal phrates. Here he was met by Nebuchadnezzar, the Baby- 

died, and Assyria, whose power had be'cn shattered by Ionian crown prince, and so crushingly defeated that 

a great rebellion twenty years before, rapidly sank to her he fled rapidly homeward, Nebuchadnezzar following 
end. In Josiah’s eighteenth year repairs on the Temple closely upon his heels {.ler 46). Thus perished Necho s 
were undertaken at the king’s command. During the dreams of Asiatic empire, and thus Judah passed into 
progress of these, it was reported to him that in making vassalage to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, on the border 
the repairs they had found the copy of a code purporting of Egypt, ready to invade and conquer it, was informed 
to be the Law of Moses. When this w’as read to the king of the death of his father in Babylon, and hastened 
he wjis filled with consternation, since the current cult home to secure his crown. 

violated it in almost every particular. To test the So important in the history of his people did Jere- 

genuineness of the Law it was submitted to an old proph- miah consider this cri.sis, tliat at this time he first began 

etess, Huldah, who, since it agreed with her concep- to put the substance of his prophecies in writing, that 
tions of the ideal religion of Jahweh, declared it to be they might have wider and more permanent influence 

the genuine Law of Moses (2 K 22). Upon this Josiah (Jer 36). Nebuchadnezzar apix*ars not to have been 

set himself to adjust the ri.'ligious worship and institutions able to establish order in Western Asia all at once, so 
of his kingdom to this standard, and to a great reform, distracted was the country. He established his head- 
which swept away from Judah all shrines except the quarters at Kiblah, and for several years sent out bands 
Temple in Jerusalem, all pillars as representatives of of soldiers whither they were most needed. Jehoiakim, 
deity, and all ashdraha, together with all immorality thinking to take advantage of the unsettled state, 
practised under the guise of religion (2 K 23). Modern withheld his tril)nte, and some of these bands, composed 
criticism has clearly demonstrated that the Law which of men of neighbouring tribes, were sent against him 
came into operation at this time was the Law of (2 K 24“’' ). Jehoiakim continued obstinate, however, 
Deuteronomy, and Nebuchadnezzar finally, in 598, sent a large army. 

This reform cost a long struggle. People who had Before it arrived Jehoiakim was no more, and his young 
all their lives regarded certain spots as places where son Jehoiachin was occupying his throne. Nebuchad- 
Jahweh revealed Himself, and who knew that their nezzar laid siege to Jerusalem, which after three months 
ancestors for centuries had done the same, did not was compelled to capitulate, whereupon the Baby- 
tamely yield to the new order. All the authority of Ionian took ten thousand of the most prominent men, 
the king and all the strength of the prophetic order w'ere princes, warriors, priests, and craftsmen, and transported 
needed to carry it through, and the struggle continued them to Babylonia. Another son of Josiah, who now took 
for a generation. It was this reform, however, that the name of Zedekiah, wa.s placed upon th(i throne, 
began the creation of the Jew. But for it, he would not subject of course to a heavy Babylonian tribute, 
still be a distinct figure in the world. Jehoiachin, a youth of twenty, was taken prisoner to 

This struggle for a better religion went on successfully Babylon, to languish in prison for many years, 
for some years, when the little Judaean State was over- It was now to be seen wlndher Judah would repeat 
taken by a sad rni.sfortune. the history of the Northern Kingdom or whether her king 

Assyria was tottering to its fall. Babylon, which would have wisdom to remain faithful to Babylon, 
had regained its independence upon the death of Ashur- Jeremiah, as he had done for years, st(*adily proclaimed 
banlpal, in 625, was rapidly growing in power. Egypt, that Judah’s sole safety lay in fidelity to Babylon; such 
which under the 26th dynasty now possessed once more was the will of Jahweh. There was in Jerusalem, 
a line of native kings, had a monarch, Necho ii , however, a strong party who advocated an alliance with 
ambitious to ro_*-establi.sh for her an Asiatic empire. In Egypt as a means of securing freedom from Babylon. 
609 or 608 Necho inarched an army into Asia and Thekinghimselfwa.sweakaridunwi.se. Blnally, in 588, 
moved northw'ard along the Maritime Plain. Josiah, when Hophra, filled with ambitions for an Asiatic 
probably becau.se he determined to claim sovereignty empire, ascended the Egyptian throne, he made such 
over all the territory formerly occupied by Israel, prorni.ses of aid to Judah that the standard of revolt 
marched northward with an army, fought Necho at the was raised. Jeremiah, one of the greatest religious 
ancient battlefield of Megiddo, and met with defeat teachers that ever lived, did not, like Lsaiah a century 
and death (2 K 23^^ ). A greater calamity could before, proclaim Jerusalem inviolate. He had seen 
scarcely have befallen the party of religious reform, further into the heart of religion, and now declared 
Not only w'a.s their king fallen, but their hope of a that Jahweh would abandon Jerusalem, and establish 
prosperous Judsean kingdom, faithful to Jahweh ’s new an inner covenant of the heart with all who were faithful. 
Law, was rudely da.shed to the ground. His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, a young priest who 

22. Last Days of the Kingdom. — When the news of had been carried to Babylonia in 598, and had in 693 
the defeat at Megiddo reached Jerusalem, the leaders become a prophet there, was also teaching a similarly 
of the people there placed Jehoahaz, a son of Josiah, on highconceptionof religion, and, with Jeremiah, preparing 
the throne. Necho meantime jiroceeded northward, the faith of the people to survive the approaching 
taking possession of the country, and established his shock. In 587 the Babylonian army appeared and the 
headquarters at Riblah in the territory of Hamath, siege of Jerusalem began. The tedious suffering of Its 
Thither he summoned Jehoahaz, threw him into bonds, weary months may be traced in the Book of Jeremiah. 
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Early in 586, Hophra marched an army into Palestine, 
and Nebuchadnezzar was obliged to raise the siege to 
send his full force against the Egyptian. Jerusalem 
was then wild with joy, thinking deliverance had come. 
Jeremiah and his party were laughed to scorn. But 
Hophra was soon defeated, the sit^ge of Jerusalem 
renewed and pressed to completion. In August the city 
surrendered, its wall was broken down, its glorious 
Temple destroyed, another large body of captives trans- 
ported to Babylonia, and Zedekiah after being blinded 
was taken there too (2 K 25). Thus Jerusalem suffered 
the fate of Samaria. Providentially, however, before 
Jerusalem fell, the work of the prophets had so taken 
root, and such reforms had been instituted, that the 
future of spiritual religion was assured. Those who had 
been deported were again the more prominent citizens. 
The poorer people and tin; peasantry were not disturbed. 
Gedaliah was made governor of Judaea, and, because 
Jerusalem was desolate, Mizpeh, five miles to the north- 
west, was ma<le the (Capital. Gedaliah had been in 
office but two months when he was assassinated, and 
this event so terrified some friends of Jeremiah, who had 
be(*n permitted with the prophet to remain in Palestine, 
that they took J('remiah. contrary to his advice, and lied 
to I^gypt (2 K 25=“® and Jer 41-4J). 

23. The Exile. — Counting women and children, 
perhaps fifty thousand J(‘ws had been transported to 
Babylonia in the two deportations of Nebuchadnezzar. 
These, with the exception of a few political leaders, 
were settled in colonies, in which they were permitted 
to have houses of their own, visit one another freely, 
and engagt' in business (Jer 29^®*). Ezekiel gives us 
the pictun? of one of these at Tel-abib (Ezk 3*'* 8^ 20^®* 
24^® etc.), by the river Chebar (a canal near Nippur; 
cf. Bab. Ex. of Univ. of ta., Cun. Tcxta, ix. 28), in 
which the Palestinian organization of ‘elders’ was 
perpetuated. In such communities the Jews settled 
down in Babylonia. The poorer ones in Palestine kept 
up as best tliey could the old religion, in an ignorant and 
superstitious way (cf. Jer 4P® ). while the priests and 
the more intelligent of the religious devotc'os tran.s- 
ported to Babylon cherished the laws of the past, and 
fondly framed ideals for a future which they were 
confident would come. Such an one was Ezekiel, who 
lived and wrote among the captives till about n.c. 570. 
After th(‘ destruction of the city he elaborated a new 
religious polity for the nation, hojang that it would 
form the basis of Israel’s organization when the time 
for the re-construction of the State came. Some years 
later another writer (P) wrote the ‘Holiness Code’ 
gathering up the traditions of tht; past, and shaping 
them with a view to a future religious ideal. Meantime 
many of tlie practically minded Jews had engaged in 
busine.ss in Babylonia and were acquiring wealtli. 

Thus time passed on, Nebuchadnezzar died, and his 
weak siK^cessors were rapidly following one another, 
when in the East a new political iigure appeared. Cyrus, 
a petty king of Anshan, a small district of Elam, had 
conquered Persia, then Media and the Indo-Europauiii 
hordes called in the inscriptions ‘Maiida,’ and was 
pushing his arms westward to the subjugation of 
CroB.sus of Lydia. At this juncture one of the world’s 
great poets and prophets appeared among the captive.s, 
and in most eloquent and poetic strain taught them 
that Cyrus was the instrument of Jahweh, the God of 
heaven, that he was conquering for Jahweh and for 
them, and that It was Jahweh’s will that they should 
return to rebuild Jerusalem and the desolations of 
Judah. The name of this propliet is lost, but his work 
now forms chs. 40-45 of the Book of Isaiah. The hope 
of this poet in Cyrus was justified, for in 538 Cyru.s 
captured Babylon, overturning the Chalda»an empire, 
and reversed the policy of transportation wliich Assyrians 
and Babylonians alike had pursued from the time of 
Tiglath-pileser iii. Cyrus himself tells in a cuneiform 
Inscrlptioa iU*, 121^ ) that he permitted captive 


peoples to return to their lands and rebuild their temples. 
This gave the Jews the opportunity for which the 
Second Isaiah (so-called) had hoped. The prophet’s 
faith in his own people was not so well justified. It was 
years before any considerable number of the captives 
made use of their newly acquired liberty (see § 24). 
They were interested in their religion, but they had 
learned to practise it outside of Palestine without 
sacrificial ritual, and the opportunities in Babylonia for 
wealth and trade were too good to be abandoned for 
the sterile soil of the land of their fathers. Here, accord- 
ingly, they continued to live for fifteen hundred years. 
They frequently sent money contributions to their 
brethren in Jerusalem; and occasionally a few of them 
returned thither. After a time they chose Exiliarchs. or 
‘ Princes of the Captivity.’ Schools of Jewish learning 
developed here. In due time the Babylonian Talmud 
was compiled in these schools. These communities 
thus survived the vicissitudes of Persian, Macedonian. 
Parthian, Sassaiiian, and Arabian rule, continuing to 
have their Exiliarchs till the 11th cent, a.d., when the 
o])pressions to which they were subjected led them 
gradually to migrate (ef. JE v. 288-291). 

24 . Reconstructionof '’•he J ewish State.— W e h a ve been 
accustomed to suppose, on the authority of the Book of 
Ezra, that when Cyrus issued his permi.ssion to exiled 
])eoples to return and rehabilitate their shrines and their 
States, a large nurnbcT at once went back. Re,c(uit 
Investigation has, however, discredited this view. 
Haggai and Zechariah twenty years later know of no 
such return, and probably it did not take place- Twenty 
years later we find Zernbbabel, a grandson of the un- 
fortunate king Jehoiuchin, present in Jerusalem as 
governor, and a high priest named Joshua in charge of 
the worship. The altar of Jahweh had been rebuilt 
on the old site, but Jerusalem and the Temple W(‘re 
still in ruins. The tolerance of the Persians is shown 
in allowing the Jews a governor of their own royal 
family. He, witli a small retinue, had no doubt returned 
from Babylonia, but we have no evidence that others 
had come back. 

The Jewish population which had been left behind in 
Palestine, equally with those in Babylonia, expected 
at some time the re-construction of the Jewish institu- 
tions. A prolonged famine led Haggai in the second 
year of Darius i. (b c. 519) to persuade the people that 
Jahweh withheld rain because He was displeased that 
the Temple was not yet rebuilt. Another prophet, 
Zechariah, took up the same burden, and under their 
leadership and inspiration the Temple was rebuilt 
by B.c. 516 on the lines of the old wall. Contributions 
to aid this enterprise had been received from their 
brethren in Babylonia. The first six years of the reign 
of Darius were troublous times. The reign of the false 
Bardiya had made nations suspect that the govern- 
ment of Persia was weak, and it became necessary for 
Darius to reconquer his empire, as many of the subject 
nations took the opportunity to rebel. It is probable 
that Zerubhabel represents such a movement. Scholars 
now have no doubt that Zechariah regarded Zerub- 
babel as the Messiah, and expected him to be crowned 
and to reign jointly -vsith the high priest Jo.shua. Such 
is the meaning which underlies the text of Zee 3 (cf. 
H. P. Smith, OT Hist. 357 ft.). How these expecta- 
tions were thwarted we can only guess. We know 
with what a strong arm the great Darius put down 
revolutions elsewhere, and certain it is that Jewish 
hopes for independence wer' not at this time realized. 

Our knowledge of the next eighty years, till the 
arrival of Nehemiali, is derived from Is 56-66, large 
parts of which appear to come from this period, and from 
the anonymous prophet called Malachi, who, perhaps, 
wrote shortly before Neherniah’s return. The tone of 
these writings is one of depression and anarchy, both 
in civil and in religious affairs. Zerubhabel had been 
6ucce?(Je(i by 9 , foreign governor (Mai 1®), who probably 
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had little sympathy with Jewish ideals. The Na- 
batsBans had puslu^d the Edomites out of their old 
territory, and the latter had occupied southern Judsea 
almost as far as Hebron. These migrations caused 
unrest and suffering in Judah. The Samaritans, who had 
apparently spread to the valley of Aijalon, held many of 
the approaches to the city. The Jewish colony occupied 
but a small territory about Jerusalem, and in their 
distress some, as in the days of Manasseh, were seeking 
relief in the revival of long-discarded superstitious rites 
(Is 66“). There were nevertheless some souls of noble 
faith whose utterances we still cherish among the 
treasures of our Scriptures. Thus passed the reigns of 
Darius and Xerxes. Somewhere, whether in llabylonia 
or Palestine we cannot tell, the priestly Grundschrift — 
the main body of the Priestly document — was compiled 
by P* during this period, about b.c. 450. 

Such was the state of affairs when in b.c. 444, Nehemiah, 
the noble young Jewish cup-bearer of Artaxerxes r.. 
arrived in Jerusalem with a commission from the king 
to rebuild the walls. The energy with which Nehemiah 
devoted himself to the erection of the walls, the oppo.si- 
tion which he encountered from the surrounding tribes, 
especially from tlie Samaritans, who wished to share in 
the religious privileges of the Temple, but whom his 
narrow conceptions excluded, and the success which 
attended his labours, are forcibly depicted in Neh 1-7. 
Before the summer of 444 was over, Jerusalem had a 
wall as well as a Temple. Nehemiah remained for .some 
years as governor, and then returned to Pensia. He 
came back a second time to the governorship in n.r. 432, 
and continued in the office for a length of time which we 
cannot now trace. Perhaps it was until his death, 
but we do not know wh('n this occurred. During 
Nehemiah's administration he persuaded the Jews to 
do away with all foreign marriages; with, it is .stated, 
the aid of Ezra the scribe, he introduced the Pentateuch, 
so constructed that the Levitical law was its heart and 
core, and bound the people to observe its provisions 
(Neh 8. 9); and he completely separated the true Jews 
*rom the Samaritans (Neh 1328® ), thu.s thoroughly 
organizing the Je^^ish community In civil and religious 
affairs. Nehemiah completed what Ezekiel had begun. 
The whole Levitical ritual was at this time e.stablished. 
The menial offices of the Temple were assigned to Levites, 
to whom also was committed the singing. This organi- 
zation a hundred year.s later was so thoroughly fixed 
that the Chronicler could attribute it to David, Prol)- 
ably it was at the time of Nehemiah that the first book 
of the Psalter (Pss 3-41) was complied. When Neiie- 
miah died, the Jewish State was not only reconstructed, 
but was transformed into the Jewish Church. 

25. Late Persian and Early Greek Periods. — After the 
time of Nehemiah our sources fail us for a considerable 
period. Only one other glimpse of the Jewi.sh colony 
do they afford us before the fall of the Persian empire, 
and this glimpse is a somewhat confused one. Josephus 
(Ant, XI. vii. 1) tells us that the Persian general Bagoas, 
whom he calls Bagoses, entered the Temple, and op- 
pres.sed the Jews seven years, because the high priest 
John murdered his brother Joshua, a friend of Bagoas, 
for whom the latter had promised to obtain the high 
priesthood. Perhaps there was more underlying this 
than appears upon the surface. Many have suppo.sed, 
at lea.sl, that the action of Bagoas was the result of 
an attempt on the part of the Jews to regain their 
Independence. 

Josephus (Ant. xi. viii. 3 f.) also tells a tale of the fidelity 
of the nigh priest Jaddua to Darius in., while Alexander 
the Great was besieging Tyre, Alexander summoned the 
Jews to aid him, so the story runs, but on the ground of 
loyalty they refused. Alexander, after the surrender of 
Gaza, marched personally to Jerusalem to take vengeance 
upon it. At his ^proach the Jews, clad in white, marched 
out to Scopus, Tme high priest, wearing his glonous robes 
of office, led the assemblage, and Alexander seeing them 
forgot hia wrath and saluted the high priest graciously. 


This story is no doubt mere legend. Arrian, for example 
declares that the rest of Palestine had submitted before the 
siei^e of Gaza. Jerusalem was to Alexander simply one 
Syrian town. It wa.s out of his route, and probably was 
never visited by him. The one element of truth in the 
tale is that the high priest was the head of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

During tiu* wars that followed the death of Alexander, 
Judtea must often have suffered. In the struggles 
betwt*en the generals, the armies of Antigonus and 
Demetrius were at various times in this region. In 
312 a great battle was fouglit near Gaza, and the Jews 
must have had their share of the hardship and un- 
certainty which in the shock of empires during those 
years tried men’s souls. Palestine finally fell however, 
.o the lot of Ptolemy Lagi, who had secured Egypt, and 
for a century was subject to the Ptolemaic line. 
Seleucus regarded it as rightfully his, but on account 
of the help Ptolemy had given him when his fortunes 
were at a low ebb, he did nothing more than enter a 
verbal protest, though Sulpicitis Severus says (Sacr. 
Hist. 11 . 17) that he exacted 300 talents in tribute 
from nim. The age was a period of migration, and the 
Jews felt tlie impulse along with others. During this 
century large settlements were made by them in Egypt, 
and probably elsewhere (see Dispkksion). In 220 
Antiochus tlie Great gained Pale.stine for Syria, but in 
219 it reverted to Egypt again. Finally, in b.c. 199, be 
permanently attached it to Syria, and its fortunes were 
never subject to the Ptoleinys again. 

The chief connexion with the suzerain power during 
this [leriod was through the payment of taxes. At one 
period the Egyptian Icing became dissatisfied with the 
high priest’s management of the finances and committed 
them to the care of one Joseph, son of Tobias, who with 
ills sons led for a generation or two spectacular careers 
(cf. Ant. XII. iv.). At times tribute had to be paid 
both to Syria and to Egypt. 

During this period the head of the Jewish community 
was the high prle.st, assisted by a Sanhedrin or council. 
Tlie religious life of tlie community can only be Inferred 
from the literature. An fntensi^ devotion to the Law 
was begotten in the minds of tlie Jewish pc^ople, as is 
shown by such psalms as the 119th. But the life of the 
community was a varied one. The ‘Wisdom' literature 
was cultivated, and many a passionate psalm attests 
that a deep religious life superior to all formalism was 
springing up (cf. e.g. Ps 51). 

26. The Maccatoan Revolt. — For many years the 
Hellenic civilization, radiating from the many cities 
founded by the Macedonians found no welcome among 
the little Jewish community in Jerusalem. Gradually, 
however, it pen**trated even there, and under the Syrians 
certain high priests adopted Greek names, and, to court 
the favour of the Syrian kings, cultivated Hellenic 
practices. In Jerusalem, where there was a Syrian 
garrison, Greek culture became popular, gymnasia were 
established, and men went so far as to attempt to 
remove artificially the sign.s of circumcision. The country 
towns were more conservative, but possibly even here 
the movement would have made its way had not Antio- 
chus IV, d(‘termined to force upon the Jews both Greek 
culture and religion. One curious feature of this 
period cxinsists in the fact that a high priest, Onias 
III., deposed by Syrian intervention, went to Egypt and 
established at Leontopolis in the nome of Heliopolis 
a temple to Jahweh, which existed there for a hundred 
years. 

In B.c. 168, Antiochus commanded altars to Zeus to 
be eritcted throughout the land, and especially In the 
Temple at Jerusalem. He also directed swine to be 
offered in sacrifice upon them. The fear of Syrian 
arms secured wide-spread obedience to this decree. In 
the little town of Modin, however, an old priest. 
Mattathias, struck down the officiating priest and raised 
the standard of revolt. The faithful soon rallied to 
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his standard, and he made his son Judas captain over 
them. Unexpected victories speedily followed, and 
the successful Judas was surnamed Makkab, ‘the 
hammer.' Mattathias died before the end of the first 
ye-ar, but the struggle was continued by his sons. At 
the end of three years the Syrians had been driven 
from the Temple, though they still hold the fortress which 
overlooked it. Accordingly, in December 165, three 
years after the Temple had been defiled, a great feast 
was held for its dedication. Up to tliis time Judas had 
been aided by the Chasidim, or pious--a set of religious 
devotees whose ideal was ceremonial puritanisrn. 
This party would have been satisfied to rest in what 
had already been achieved, but Judas and his brethren 
aimed at political indei)endence. Although it estranged 
the Chasidim, Judas, with varying fortunes, maintained 
the struggle till b.c. 161. Antiochus iv. died, the forces 
of the young Antiochus v. were defeated, a great victory 
\sas won over Nicanor, whom Demetrius i., the next 
king of Syria, sent to Judeea. This victory was long 
celebrated in a yearly festival. Judas himself fell 
lu'fore the end of the year 161 in a battle with the 
force which Demetrius sent to avenge the death of 
Nicanor. 

The direction of the Jewish cause then fell to Jona- 
than, one of the brothers of Judas, who for nearly tw'enty 
years was the leader (161-143). At the beginning of 
t his period the Maccabsean fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. At first Jonathan thought of taking refuge with 
the Nabata?ans, but here he was treacherou.sly treated 
and his brother John was slain. He himself, with a con- 
siderable force, was caught near the Jordan by the 
Syrians, and escaped only by swimming the river to the 
western side. Here Jonathan maintained hinuself for 
some years as an outlaw in the wilderness of Juduia. 
After many unsucceiwful efforts to capture him, the Syrians 
finally (n.o. 153) entered into a treaty with him whereby 
he was i)ermitted to live at Michmash as a kind of 
licensed free-booter. Here, like David in his outlaw 
days, he ruled over such as came to him. A little later 
Alexander Balas api)eared in the field as a contestant 
for the Syrian crown. This proved a great help to the 
Maccabaean caus(\ as both parties were w’illing to bid 
high for the support of Jonathan. Jonathan for a time 
adliered to the cause of Alexander, who killed Demetrius 
1 . and secured the crown. But although Alexander had 
driven Demetrius i. from the field, he was left but a 
short time in undisputed possession of the Syrian 
throne. Demetrius ii, ap]X'ared, and bid high for 
Jewish favour. He recognized Jonathan as high prie.st, 
and exempted the Jews from various taxes. Tliis 
angered the adherents of Alexander, one of wdioni 
lured Jonathan to Ptolernais for a conference and 
trx'acherously pul him to death. Another brother. 
Simon (143-135), then assumed the leadership. The 
star of Alexander Balas went down, anti Demetrius n. 
made a treaty w'hich once more recognized the inde- 
jKmdence of the Jews. This event created the wilde.st 
joy. Never since Uzziah had paid tribute to Tiglath- 
piie.ser iii. in b.c. 737, unless it was for a few years in the 
reign of Josiah, had the Jews been politically free. It 
seemed like a new birth of the nation, and it stimulated 
the national genius and devotion in all directions. Many 
psalms were written at this period, and the whole civil 
and religious polity of the nation were reorganized. Simon 
was made both political head of the nation and high 
priest, and it was ordained that these offices should 
continue in his house for ever, or until a faithful prophet 
should arise (1 Mac 14<i* ). Simon spent his energies in 
the following years in organizing his government and 
consolidating his territory. He was successful in taking 
possession of Qezer, where he built a large castle, recently 
excavated; also Joppa, which he made his port, and on 
the other aide of the country, Jericho. At the latter 
place he was assassinated in b.c. 135 by Ids son-in-law, 
who hoped to seize the government. 


27. The Hasmonaean Dynasty.— The c hronology 
follows: — 


John Hyreanus i . 
Aristobulus I. . . 

Alexander Jannteus 
Alexandra . . . 

John Hyreanus ii. 
Aristobulus ii. . . 


135-105 

105-104 

104-79 

79-69 

I 69-03 


During the early years of Hyreanus i. the vigorous 
Antiochus vii. (Sidetes), who had gained the Syrian 
crown, pressed him so hard that the struggle for inde- 
pendence not only had to be renewed, but seemed for 
a time to waver in the balance. Weaker hands, however, 
soon came into posse.ssion of the Syrian sc.eptre; ami 
Hyreanus, his independence secure, set about con- 
solidating the power of Judaia. He conquered the 
Edomites, who had centuries before been pushed up 
into southern Judah, and compelled them to accept 
Judaism. Later he conquered Samaria and lower 
Galilee, treating the latter country as he had treated 
IdumsBa (cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. x. 2). During the reign of 
Hyreanus the Phariscais and Sadducees began to emerge 
into well-defined and opposing parties. The former were 
developed out of the Chasidim of the earlier time. They 
desired separation and exclusion from foreigners in order 
that they might devote themselves to the keeping of the 
Law. The Sadducees, on the other hand, consistc^d 
largely of the old priestly familiei?. w'hose wealth and 
position prevented them from either the narrowness or 
the devotion of the Pharisees. Hyreanus threw in his 
lot with the latter. 

Aristobulus I., upon his accession, a.s.sumed the title of 
king (Ant. xin. xi. 1 ) — a step wliich still further e^st ranged 
the Pharisees. He was a man of cruel and suspicious 
disposition, who imprisoned his brother and treated his 
subjects roughly. He coiuiuered and J udaized in the one 
year of his reign ‘ upper Galilee,’ by which it is supposed 
Iturtea is meant. 

Upon his death his widow, Alexandra, released her 
brother-in-law, Alexander Jannteus, from prison and 
offered him her hand and the throne, both of which he 
accepted. In his long and chequered nlgn he not only 
put down rebellion on the part of his turbulent subjects, 
but conquered and Judaized the old Israelitish territory 
across the Jordan, so that under him the little ,Tewish 
community had spread, by conquest and forcible con- 
version, from the narrow limits of the days of Neherniah 
to practically the limits of the territory of ancient 
Israel. Thus the foundations of the NT distribution of 
Palestinian Jews were laid by the Hasmonseans. During 
the whole of the reign of Alexander the opposition of 
the Pharisees to the dynasty and its policy was exceed- 
ingly bitter. As his end approached, Alexander com- 
mitled the government to Alexandra, advising her to 
make her peace with the Pharisees (Ant. xm. xv. 5). 
This she did. and for the next ten years the internal 
affairs of the kingdom were more pacific. Alexandra 
made her son, John Hyreanus ii., high priest. Upon 
her death she left the civil authority to Aristobulus ii,, 
the younger of her two sons (Ant. xiii. xvi. 1). This 
division of the two offices, which had been united from 
Simon to Alexandra, proved a fatal mistake. Each 
brother desired the office of the other, and a civil war 
follow'ed. This dragged it.self on for several years. 
Aristobulus was more popular with the soldiery, and in a 
short time had defeated Hyreanus and assumed the 
high priesthood. The contemplative Hyreanus would 
probably have been quietly relegated to pri vat e life had not 
anextraordinary man. Antipater, an Idurntean, ajiiieared. 
He attached him.self to Hyreanus, and persuaded the latter 
to flee to Haretath rii. (Aretas), king of the Nabatieaiis. 
who upon the promi.se that the cities which Alexander 
Jannauis had taken should be restored to him, furni.shed 
an army for the prosecution of the civil war. The 
adv^antage seems to have been with Hyreanus, when in 
the year 65, Scaurus, the representative of the Roman 
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general Pompey, appeared in Damascus, and both 
brotners appealed to Wm. The interference of Scaurus 
gave Aristobulus some advantage, but settled nothing, 
so that when, in 64-63, Pompey himself appeared, both 
brothers sent him rich gifts and appealed to him. 
Pompey postponed decision until he should reach 
Jerusalem. Meantime he set out upon an expedition 
against the Nabataeans, taking both Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus with him. 

In the progress of this expedition Aristobulus deserted 
and fled, first to Alexandrium and then to Jerusalem. 
Pompey, hearing of this, proceeded at once to Jerusalem. 
When he approached it, Aristobulus first promised to 
capitulate, and then, at the instigation of his soldiers, 
shut the gates against liim. Pompey invested the city, 
which, after a terrible siege of three months, capitu- 
lated {Ant. XIV. iv. 1-4). With the fall of Jerusalem. 
In Oct. 63, the Jews for ever lost their independence, and 
the dream of empire which had been awakened by the 
success of Simon eighty years before was di.spelled. 

28. Roman Rule before Herod.-The history of the Jews 
for the next few years reflects the vicissitudes of the 
tangled politics of the city of Rome. From b.c. 63-48 
Palestine was under the personal power of Pompey, 
That general had re-established Hyrcanus ii. in power 
as high priest, hut stripped him of most of the territory 
won since the days of Simon, and made him subject to 
his j)ersonal representative, Scaurus. In the years that 
followed, Hyrcanus came more and more under the 
influence of Antipaler, his self-appointed ad\iser. 
Antipater was found to be a man of such ability that the 
Romans committed to him the finances of Juda*a, and 
on more than one occasion entrusted delicate missions to 
him, but Hyrcanus was in name the ruler of the land. 
How the Pharisees felt during this period we learn from 
the poems called ‘The Psalter of Solomon.’ The loss 
of independence had led them to cherish with renewed 
fervour the hopes of a Messianic kingdom. 

After the defeat and death of Pompey in 48, Antipater 
and Hyrcanus w'ere able to render Julius Csesar material 
aid at Alexandria, thus winning his favour. Antipater, 
who had of course been the chief instrument in this, was 
made a Roman citizen by Caesar, and also procurator of 
JudaBa. Many privileges of which Pompey had deprived 
them were restored to the Jews. The old powers of 
the Sanhedrin were revived; the religious customs of the 
Jews were guaranteed, not only in Juda*a, but in 
Alexandria and elsewhere, and their taxes were remitted 
in the Sabbatical years (Ant. xiv. ix. 3-5). Antipater 
proceeded to build up the fortunes of his family, making 
his son Phasaelus governor of Jerusalem, and Herod 
governor of Galilee. Herod proved an able adminis- 
trator, but narrowly escaped condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin for presuming to exercise the power of life and 
death without its consent. 

In B.c. 44 Lucius Cassius went to Syria to rai.se funds 
for the conspirators. Antipater made no resistance, but 
sought to show how useful his family could be. He set 
his sons to raise the 700 talents imposed on the Jews, 
and Herod was so successful in raising the part assigned 
to liim that he was made general of the forces, both land 
and maritime, of Coele-Syria. 

The withdrawal of Cassius from Syria was followed 
by the murder of Antiiiater, after which Hyrcanus came 
under the power of Herod and Phasaelus. When Cassius 
and Brutus were defeated at Philippi (b.c. 42), Antony 
moved on to the eastward to secure Syria. Although 
many Jews complained bitterly of the sons of Antipater, 
he made them tetrarchs with full political power, leaving 
to Hyrcanus only the high priesthood. 

While Antony was in Egypt, Antigonus, a son of 
Aristobulus 11 ., gained the aid of the Parthians, who sent 
a force which captured Jerusalem (b.c. 40), and made 
Antigonus both king and high priest. In the progre.ss 
of events which thus culminated Phasaelus had committed 
luicide, Hyrcanus was taken to Babylon and had his ears 


cut off, that he might never be high priest again. Herod 
in view of these events, made a most remarkable wintel 
journey to Rome, where he besought Augustus and 
Antony to make Aristobulus. a grandson of Hyrcanus ii., 
king. These Roman statesmen, however, preferred to 
commit the government to one whose ability had already 
been proved; they accordingly made Herod king and 
he returned to win his kingdom. Naturally Herod could 
do little until Antony, who was leading an expedition 
against the Parthians, could allow liim troops with which 
to fight, but with aid so furnished he finally expelled 
Antigonus and became king of the Jews in fact as well as 
in name in b.c. 37. 

29. Herod and his successors. — The reign of Herod 
(wh. see) was marked at first by a period of difficulty. His 
master, Antony, was the slave of the Egyptian Cleopatra, 
and Herod had not only the ordinary difficulty of a ruler 
of the Jews to contend with, but the caprices of Cleopatra 
as w’ell. After the battle of Actium he won the favour of 
Augustus, who became the master of the whole Roman 
world, and a period of prosi»erity set in. Herod had a 
passion for building, and knew how to squeeze money out 
of his subjects for his purposes. He therefore built many 
cities, adorning them with the beauties of Greek archi- 
tecture. He also built many temples. His rebuilding of 
the Temple in Jerusalem is, perhaps, the best known of 
these undertakings, but it is only one of many. The 
taxes necessary for his various enterprises fell heavily 
upon his subjects, and rendered them wretched and 
restle.ss. His domestic life was tragic, though his own 
dispo.sition was the cause of this. During his reign 
Hellenism made new inroads into Judfea, and Pharisaism 
became consolidated in the celebrated schools of Hillel 
and Sharnrnai. 

When Herod died (b.c. 4), Augustus divided liis 
dominions among his sons, Archelaus receiving Judtea 
and Samaria; Antlpas, Galilee and Periea; and Philip, 
Ituram and Trachonitis. Anti])as held his territory 
till A.D. 39, and was the ruler of Galilee in the time of 
Christ, but Archelaus proved such a bad ruler that In 
A.D. 6 Augustus removed him, banishing him to Gaul 
(Jos. BJ II. vii. 3). Judfea was then placed under 
procurators as a part of the province of Syria. The 
fifth of these procurators was Pontius Pilate, under 
whom Christ wa.s crucified. 

Once more (a.d. 41-44) all the dominions of Herod were 
united under Herod Agrippa i., a grandson of Herod the 
Great. Agrii)i)a was a friend of the Emperor Caligula, 
who gave him this position, but his rule was brief. Upon 
hi.s death the country passed once more under direct 
Roman rule through procurators. 

30. Last political struggles. — From the time that 
Pompey coiupiered Jerusalem many Jews had entertained 
hope.s of national imlependence. Some thought that 
the tables might be turned, arid Jerusalem might replace 
Rome as the mistress of the world. Gradually the.so 
feelings pervaded most of the population, and became 
more intense. Finally, in a.d. 66, they took shape in 
open rebellion. The Roman general Vespasian was sent 
to put down the revolution, and had reduced Galilee and 
the outlying cities of Judwa when he heard of the death 
of Nero, and withdrew to Egypt to await events. During 
69 Vespasian was fighting for the empire, which he finally 
won; but the Jews, instead of strengthening themselves 
for the corning conflict, were consuming one another by 
civil war. Finally, in a.d. 70, Titus app<.‘ared before 
Jerihsalem with a Roman army, and after one of the most 
terrible sieges in its history, which Josephus fully 
describes (J3Jv.ii.ff.), it wasoruM) more devastated. The 
Temple was ruined, its sacred furniture taken to Rome, 
where the candlestick may still be seen carved on the Arch 
of Titus, the wall of the city broken down, and the whole 
site laid waste. The services of the Jewish Temple then 
ceased for ever. 

The tenth Roman legion was left in charge of the spot, 
and camped here for many years. A small garrison of 
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tfie Jews who had captured the fortress of Masada, on the 
shore ot the Dead Bea, held out for three years longer, 
but was finally captured (Jos. liJ vn. viii.). 

After this terrible calamity the Jews were politically 
quiet for many years. The Sanhedrin removed from 
Jerusalem to Jabneh (Jamnia), a town in the Philistine 
plain south of Joppa, where in latiir years its sessions 
became famous for the discussions of Rabbi Akiba and 
others concerning Ecclesiastes and the Bong of Songs 
and other interesting questions. 

In A.D. 116, under the Emperor Trajan, Jewsin Cyprus 
and the East-Mediterranean lands raised a revolt, but it 
accomplished notliing. Hadrian, a ruler of just and 
tolerant spirit, is said to have granted permi.ssion for the 
rebuilding of the Temiile, when the slanders of the 
Samaritans led liim to revoke it. Such an event tended 
to foster national re.sentment. In 132 a new Jewish 
leader, calhrd Bar Cochba, or ‘Son of the Star,’ 
appeared and led a new and .stubborn revolution. This 
precipitated a bloo<ly war. After the defeat of the main 
force a body of troops fortified themselves at Belher 
(mod. Bittir), where they held out till 133. Hadrian 
was 80 exasperated that he fleterrnined to erase the name 
of Jerusalem from the map. A Roman colony, called 
iElia Capitolina, was accordingly founded on the site 
of Jerusalem, from whicli all Jews were banished, and a 
temple to Jupiter was erected on the site of the Temple 
of Jahweh. 

This revolt was the last exjiression of Israi l’s national 
aspirations. In the centuries which have elapsed .since, 
the Jew has been scatten'd in many countries. Often 
fiersecuted, he has in persecution clierished Mes.sianic. 
expectations. He has maintained his national identity 
without land or national government, content to stand 
as the repres('ntati\<^ of a religious idea once embodied 
in a glorious national life. 

II. Relicion. 1. The pre-Jahwistic religion of Israel. 

— Th(i history of the religion of Israel is the liistory of the 
religion of Jahweh. The religion of Jahweh was, how- 
ever, introduced at a deliniie time in Israel's history, 
and Ilis religion as iiracii.sed by tlu' Hebrews contains 
many features which are identical with tho.se of other 
Semitic religions. Several of tlie.se can be prov'ed to 
have had their origin in very primitive conditions 
common to all the Semites, from which the Israelites 
had in a goo<l degree emerged before the w'orship of 
Jabw'eb was introduced. It will aid to clearness of 
thought to note at the lieginning wliat those features 
were which the Hebrews brought to the religion of 
Jahweh from their common Semitic inhi;ritance. 

(1) In this early religion tufrniism prevailed. In 
Comparative Religion the term ‘toternism’ denotes the 
idea that a natural object - usually an animal — is 
kindred in blood to the worsliippt'r. Such animals are 
held in great veneration; often they are regarded a.s 
specially related to the god of the tribe, and are then 
worshipped as the reiiresentatives of the deity. Trace.s 
of siK’h a conception among the ancestors of the Lsraelites 
are found in the fact that the name Leah means ‘wild 
cow’; Rachel, ‘evv<^’; /Simeon, a kind of ‘wolf’ or 
‘hytena’; Caleb, ‘a dog.’ Confirmation of this view is 
found in the food taboos of the Israelites. Certain 
animals were ‘clean,' and others ‘unclean.’ The latter 
class was in early times indistinguishable from ‘holy* 
animals (Bmilh, RS 42r» IT.). For further proof of 
toteniism, see Barton. Semitic Origins, 34 ff., and the 
references there given. 

(2) Another conception common to the primitive 
Hamiteand Stunlte \va.s the idea that deity manifestsitself 
especially in the proces.ses of reproduction, and that 
Iherefore the organs of reproduction are esfKH’ially sacred. 
That this was true of these people generally is abundantly 
proved (cf. Barton, ch. iii.). One direct evidence that 
U survived in Israel is the fact that when in early times 
one swore by Jahweh h<‘ put his hand under the thigh 
(On 24Dt as one now puts it on the Bible. 


(3) The ‘pillar’ {mazzSbah) was a sacred symbol in 
the worship of Jahweh down to the reform of Josiah 
(cf. Gn 28“, Hos 3^ Dt 7®, 2 K 23»0. This object was 
not peculiar to the Israelites, but is found in all Semitic 
countries. The ‘pillar’ was at first a representation 
of a phallus (cf. Barton, 102), and no doubt, as such, 
came to be the symbol of deity. The Egyptian obelisks 
are but more conventionally fashioned ‘pillars.’ 

With the ‘pillar’ must be placed the ashSrah. This 
object was among the Hebrews at times a wooden post, 
but usually consisted of more than one. There is some 
reason for supposing that the ash^ah was not complete 
until there was carved in it a rude doorway, symbolic 
of the physical doorway of life. In which a figure of a 
goddess stood (cf. Ohiudalsch-Richter, Kypros, p. 166 ff. 
Plates 17. 18. 29, 80, 83: also 1 K 151®). If this be true 
the pillar and the ashlrah together represented at every 
sanctuary the male and female organs of reproductio.i 
(cf. Whatham, Amer. Jour, of Rel. Psychology, i. 25 ff.). 
Ashh'ahs stood by the altar of Jahweh down to the 
Deuteronornic reform (2 K 23®). These symbols, then, 
were survivals from the pre-Jahwistic religion of Israel, 
and their existence proves that the conception of deity 
of which they are tin; cxpres.sion formed a part of that 
early religion also. Cf. artt. Ash eh ah, Piular. 

(4) Circumcision also is an institution wliich the 
Hebrews had inherited from their Semitic ancestry. It 
can no longer be regarded as a peculiarly Hebrew institu- 
tion, for it was practised by both Hamites and Semites 
(Barton, 98 -117), and is pictured on an Egyptian monu- 
ment earlier than the 1st dynasty (Bull, de cor. hdlen- 
ique, 1892, p. 307 ff., and pi, 1 ). Circumcision, like many 
other religiou.s institutions, underwent different inter- 
pretations at different periods; but its origin is clearly 
connected with that naive conception of the clo.se con- 
nexion of the reproductive organs with the Divine which 
characterized all the people of the Hamito-Semitic race 
(cf. Whatham, ‘Origin of Circumcision,’ l.c, i. 301 ff.). 
The practice of circumcision among the Israelites is 
another proof that their conception of deity was in 
early times closely connected with animal fertility. 

(5) From the pre-Jahwistic period came also the idea 
that .spirits or numina dwelt in certain natural objects, 
such as trees, stones, and sjmngs. This conception 
belonged to the primitive Semites, by whom it was 
held in common with primitive peoples generally (cf. 
RS^ 132, 167-183. 185-195; Sem. Or. 82 ff., 87-97). 
Sacred treevs exi.sted in many parts of Palestine. There 
was Abraham’s oak of Mamre near Hebron (Gn 13'« 
18* )t at Bhechtun stood another (Jos 24**), at Ophrah 
another (Jg 6** *'*), and at many other places they w^ere 
found, and indeed they are still found in Palestine at the 
present day (cf. Ciirti.ss, Prim. Sem. Rel. To-da>\ 91 ff.; 
Barton, A Year's Wanderings in Bible Lands, 162, 163, 
and Biblieal World, xxiv. HO, 174). 

Wells were also .sacred. The fountain at Kadesh was 
called En-mislipat (Gn 147 ). or the ‘spring of judgment,’ 
no doubt because oracular decisions were obtained there. 
The well of Lahai-roi (Gn 16**) had a story to account 
for its sacred ness, as had also the wells at Beersheha 
(Gn 21***), which w(*re evidently sacred. En-rogel 
(moflerii Job’s Well) was so sacred that .4.donijali held a 
sacrifice by it (1 K 1**^ ), while Solomon \va.s anointed at 
Gihon (modern Virgin’s Fountain) for the same rea.son. 

A sacred circle of stones called Gilgal exi.sted on the 
west of the Jordan (Jos 4>»*7 ). This sacred stone-circle 
like many ^hii’h exist still on the east of the Jordan (cf. 
Barton, A year's Wanderings, 143, and Biblical Work 
xxiv. 177), was no doubt of iire-historic origin. In 
the pre-Jahwistic religion, then, such numina were wor- 
shipped by the Hebrews. 

(6) Another feature of this early religion w'as sacrifice. 
In later times sacri ftce was regarded mainly as a gift of food 

j to the deity (cf. Ps 50), and probably in early times this 
idea entered into it. The late W. R. Smith thought that 
the chief feature of primitive sacrifice was communion 
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i,e. that a commensal feast, in which the god and the i 
worshipper partook of the same food, and their kinship 
was consequently renewed, was its chief feature 
vi.-xi.). Whether this was its sole feature or not, there 
can be no doubt that the sacrificial feast formed an | 
important part of primitive sacrifice, and of sacrifice 
among the early Hebrews (cf. Ex 24“ ). Curtiss believes 
that the originally significant element in sacrifice was the 
bursting forth of the blood, — that this rather than the 
feast constituted it a sacrifice {Prim, Sem. Hel. To-day, 
216-228), while Whatham {Lc. ii. 38) holds that human 
sacrifice, at least, originated in impersonating the deatii of 
the earth-goddess’s son, i.e. the death of vegetation. 
Whatever the meanings attaciied to it (and in the long 
developments of pre-historic time they may have been 
many), sacrifice both of human beings and of animals was 
practised by the primitive Semites, and was ixirpetuated 
by the Hebrews into the OT perit^. Traces of human 
sacrifice were found by Mr. Macalister during the excava- 
tion at Gezer (cf. PEFSt, 1903, pp. 33 ff., 121, 306 If.). 
The story of the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 22) is in reality an 
attempt to justify the discontinuance of the sacrifice of 
the human firstborn, and to substitute a ram for it. It is 
really the story of Isaac’s deliverance, not of his sacrifice. 
Its presence in the OT proves that in early times the 
Israelites, in common with other Semites, practised 
human sacrifice. 

(7) Probably the ‘ban’ (ch^em), by wliich even 
before a battle all the population of the enemies’ country 
and their effects were devoted to destruction as a solemn 
obligation to Jahweh, is another survival from primitive 
times. Many examples of it are found in the OT (cf. 
Nu 21*, Jos 6^*, 1 S 15“ ). It seems to have been the 
custom of the Moabites, for Mesha says (Moabite Stone, 

1. 11 f.): ‘1 killed all the people of the city — a pleasing 
spectacle to Chemosh.’ So barbarous a custom was no 
doubt primitive. 

(8) Another custom perpetuated by the Israelites from 
pre-Jahwistic times was the law of blood revenge, by 
which it became a religious duty, when one was injured, 
to inflict a like injury, and if the blood of one’s kinsman 
was shed, to shed the blood of those who had committed 
the deed. This idea not only meets us frequently in the 
OT (Gn 4“®- *“•. Ex 21 *“•). but is also found often in 
the Code of Hammurabi, b.c. 2100 (§§ 127, 195-197, 200, 
202, 210, 219, 229. 230, 231), and among the Arabs to-day 
(cf. e.g. Zwemer, Arabia. 155, 265). It is clearly one of 
the religious points of view which have come out of the 
primitive Semitic past. 

(9) The Passover, or spring leaping festival, so called, 
I)erhaps, because the young were then garaboliingabout.is 
another irustitution vvliich. as is now generally recognized, 
the Israelites brought with them from their remote Semi tic 
past (cf. RS^ 406fr., 464; Sem. Or. 108 ff.; Kautzseh, 
In Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 621 ff.; Schmidt, Prophet of 
Nazareth, 62). It is one of the survivals of the early 
Semitic worship of deity as the giver of animal life, and, 
like the ‘pillar’ and ashSrah, is an evidence of the sacred 
nature of reproduction among the ancestors of the 
Hebrews. It underwent in later times a different inter- 
pretation at their hands (cf. Ex 12), but it is certain 
that that explanation does not account for its origin. 

(10) It is probable that an autumn festival, which in 
primitive Semitic times was connected with the date 
harvest, and in the OT i)eriod was known as the Feast of 
Tabernacles, was brought by the Israelites into Jahweh- 
worship from their primitive life. This ^ not so 
universally recognized as in the case of the Passover, but 
has been practically proved by Barton {Sem, Or, 111- 
115). In connexion with this festival probably in 
primitive times the wailing for Tammuz occurred, and 
all those ceremonies which celebrated the death and 
resurrection of vegetation. This wailing was in the late 
Hebrew ritual interpreted as mourning for sin on the Day 
of Atonement (cf. RS^ 411 ; Sem. Or. 289 ff.). Similarly 
after the eettlement in Canaan it was regarded as 
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the feast of the grai)e harvest instead of the date 
harvest. 

(11) We can hardly say that the Hebrews were 
believers in polytheism before the covenant with Jahweh, 
but certainly they were not monotheists. Probably each 
tribe had its god. One of these, the god of the tribe Gad, 
has survived in the OT with a specialized function 
(cf. Is 65“ ). These tribal deities received the special 
homage of their respective clans, but no doubt when men 
wandered into the region of other local numina they 
propitiated these also. Such a condition, where tribes 
worship ore deity but recognize the reality of other 
deities, is called by some scholars ‘ henotlieisrn.’ 

2. The covenant with Jahweh.— The historical 
circumstances under which Jahweh became the God of 
Israel have been sketched above (I. § 6). 

(1) Those circumstances certainly suggest that Jahweh 
was the god of the Kenit(*s before He was the God of 
Israel. 

This view, first, suggested by Ghillany also independently 
by Tielc, more fully urged by Stade, fully worked out by 
Budde, i.s now accepted by Guthe, Wildcboer, H. P. Smith, 
Barton. and W. R. llarijer. The reasons forit are. (a) Of the 
three documents which narrate the Exodus. E and P tell of 
the introduction of the name. Jahweh as anew name. In early 
religion a new name u.sually means a new deity. E. on whom 
Pisdependentinthis part of thermrrative. wasanEphraimite 
and preserved the traditions ctirrent among the Joseph 
tribes. (6) The account of the institution of the covenant 
(Ex 18’“ ) makes it clear that Jethro, the Kenite priest, 
offers the .sacnfice. He really initiates the Hebrews intt> 
the worship of Jahweh. This is confirmed by the underlying 
thought of all the documents that it was in this Midianite 
or Kenite country (the Kenites were a branch of the Midian- 
ites) that Moses first learned of Jahweh (c) For centuries 
after this Sinai was regarded as the home of Jahweh. From 
here He marched forth to give victory to His pef)ple(Jg5<ff , 
Dt 33''. Hab 3', Ps 08^). Elijah also made a pilgrimage 
to Sinai to seek Jahweh in liis home (1 K 19). \d) The 
Kenites during several succeeding centuries were the cham- 
pion.s of the pure worship of Jahweh, Jael killed Sisera 
(Jg 5*“ ). Tne Rechabite.s. who from Jehu to Jeremiah 
(2 K 10>^. Jer35) charnpioned .Jahweh were Kenites (1 (Jh 
2“). (c) Someof the Kenites joined Israel in her migrations 
(Nu ). mingling with Israel both in the north (Jg fi**) 
and in the .south (Jg 1'®); some of them reniained on the 
southern birder of Judah, where they maintained a separate 
existence till the time of Haul (1 S 15®). and were finally in 
the days of David, incorporated into the tribe of Juuah 
(1 S 3(>**^ *^0 ). (/) It is thi.s absorption of the Kenites 

by Judah which, if Jahweh were a Kenite deity, explains 
why the J document, written in Judah, regards the knowl- 
edge Oi the name Jahweh as immemorial (Gn 4®). The 
perpetual separateness of Judah from the other tribes tended 
to perpetuate this in spite of contrary currents from other 
quarters. We are therefore ju.stified in holding that 
Jahweh was the god of the Kenites, thataomeof the Hebrew 
tribes entangled in E^pt were ready to abandon their old 
gods for one that could deliver them, and thus He becjame 
their God. The objections U) this view urged by Kautzach 
(loc. cit. 626 ff.) reallydonot touch thenervebf theargument. 
The words ’God of thy fathers' on which he lays so much 
stress are written from a later point of view, ana that point 
of view is quite as well justified by the Kenite hypothesis 
{for the Kenites were absorbe<l by Judah) as by the sup- 
position that Jahweh was the god of one of the Israeli tish 
clans. 

(2) What conception the Hebrews of the time of Moset 
held of Jahweh we can In broad outline define. Evi- 
dently they conceived Him to be a god of war. The 
needs of the oppressed tribes demanded a warrior. 
The people are said to have sung, after their deliverance, 
‘Jahweh i.s a man of war.’ A book of old poems was 
called ‘The Book of the Wars of Jahweh’ (Nu 21“), 
and ‘Jahweh of hosts’ (or armies) was afterwards one 
of His most constant names. There can be little doubt 
that thi.s conception of Jahweh as a war-god had 
developed among the Kenites, and that it had large 
influence in drawing the Hebrews into His worship. 

There is reason also to believe that, as Jahweh had 
long been worshipped around Mount Sinai, where severe 
thunder-storms occur (cl. Agnes Smith Lewis, Expox 
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Times, June 1906, p. 394), He had come to be regarded 
as a god who manifested Himself especially in tlie phenom- 
ena of storms. He is usually represi nted as coming 
in a thunder-storm (Ps 18, Ezk 1, Hab 3, Is 19>, Job 38), 
and the regular name for thunder was ‘the voice of 
Jahweh* (Ps 2^^-, Job 370. He is also said to have 
led His people in a cloud (Ex 13. 14), to have appeared 
on Mount Sinai and in the Temple in a clouti (Ex 19, 

1 K 8‘® “); and in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
the cloud is used more than forty times as the symbol 
of Jahweh’s presence. Probably, then, the Israelites 
received Him from the Kenlt(‘S as a god of war who 
manifested Himself in the storm-cloud and uttered His 
terrible voice in thunder. 

These conceptions, however, did not exhaust their 
thought of Him. The Israelites were Semites, and they 
thought of Him as a god of life. Had this not been so, 
circumcision would not have been His sign, the pillar’ 
and ash^ah would not have been symbolic instruments 
In His worship, the firstborn would not have been offered 
to Him in sacrifice, and the genitals would not have been 
the part of the body specially sacred to Him. Barton 
has shown that Jahweh is an evolution out of that 
primitive Semitic conception which made plant and 
animal fertility especially reveal deity {op. cit. ch. vii.). 
These conc<*plions, too, the Hebrews in the time of 
Moses held of Jahweh. 

(3) The name Jahweh, explained in Ex 3’^ as ‘I am 
that 1 am’ or I will be that which I will be,’ was long 
thought to justify the vic'W that at the time of Moses the 
Israelites regarded Jahweh as the self-existent or 
unc'Teated One. It has now been generally recognized, 
however, that this is only a later Hebrew explanation of 
a name the original meaning of which had been for- 
gotten. 

In an attempt to recover the lost original, many and 
various theories have been put forward. For a resume of 
these, see Barton {op. ci(. 283, 284). Scholars are by no 
means agreed as to the meaning of the name. There are 
almost as many theories of its etymology as there are different 
scholars. Barton has correctly seen that the name probably 
had some reference to Jahweh as the God of life, — the God 
whose ’ reward’ is ‘ the fruit of the womb’ (Ps 127^). but he 
failed, then, to see that the etymology should Ije .sought not 
in Hebrew but in Arabic l^he Kenites were an Arabian 
tribe, and Jahweh was no doubt an Arabian epithet. Prob- 
ablv it is connected with the root hawa. to love passion- 
ately ' used in .some forms especially of sexual desire. If 
this meaning were understood by Hebrews at the time of 
Moses, It was lost a.s soon as the Ismeliteii began to speak 
a Canaanitish dialect. 

(4) It is probable that the covenant between Jahweh 
and Israel involved at the time no more than that they 
would become Hi.s worshippers in return for deliverance, 
victory, and protection. In twcoming His w^orshipiuTs, 
however, it was necessary to have a knowledge of His 
ritual, i.e. how to worship Him. Our oldest document 
J gives a list of ten commands or 'words’ (Ex 34), which 
Its author regarded as the basis of the covenant. As 
this Decalogue of J stands, It would form a convenient 
summary of ritual law for a nomadic people to carry 
in the memory. 

Some features of it cannot, however, be as old as Moses, 
for the feast of unleavened bread’ is, as Wellhausen and 
others have demonstrated, an agricultural festival, which 
grew up after the settlement in Canaan. It was, however, 
merged with the Passover, and its name has probably been 
substituted for the Pa.s.sover by some editor. The Feasts 
of Wrseks and of Ingathering were also agricultural festivals, 
but, os pointed out in the preceding section, the latter 
goes back to a nomadic date festival. The observance of 
the Sabbath probably goes back, as Toy ha.s shown {JBL 
xviii 190 ff.). to an old taboo. With very little alteration, 
therefore, the Decalogue of J suits all the wilderness condi- 
tions. 

We may suppose that the summary of ritual which 
Moses taught the Israelites as the tiasis of the covenant 
with Jahweh was somewhat as follows: — 

1. Thou shall worship no other god. 

2. Thou shalt make thee do molten gods. 


3. The feast of the Passover thou shalt keep. 

4. The firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb 

5. None shall appear V^efore me empty. 

0. On the seven tn day thou shalt rest. 

7. T1k>u shalt observe the feast [of the date harvest]. 

8. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with 
leavened bread, neither shall the sacrifice of the Passover 
be left until the morning. 

9. The firstlings of thy flocks thou shalt bring unto Jahweh 
thy god. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 

These commands are in part conjectural, but as they 
are obtained from J by omitting the agricultural and later 
elements, they are probably approximately right. 

(5) It will be noticed that the second command i.s not 
a prohibition of idols, but only of expensive idols. 
Kautzsch {loc. cit. 629) thinks that the number of refer- 
ences to the bodily presence of Jahweh (cf. e.g. Ex 33“) 
may indicate that some idol of Him existed in Sinai. This 
is quite pos.sible, since the Decalogue, as J understood it 
in the 9th cent., did not prohibit such images. 

(6) Jahweh’s symbol at this time was the sacred ark. 
As the Egyptians and Babylonians had similar structures 
for carrying their gods (cf. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
Hi. 289; ‘ Isaiah ’ in SHOT, 78), it is probable that the ark 
was a kind of movable sanctuary for a nomadic people. 
A late tradition (1 K S®- ^i) says that it contained the Ten 
Commandments written on stone. The later versions of 
the Commandments differ so radically that it is not 
probable that an authoritative copy from such early date 
was pre.servi'd. Scholars suppose therefore that tlie ark 
contained an aerolite or some such symbol of Jahweh. 
Centuries afterwards, when it was carried into the camp 
of the Philistines, it was thought that Jahweh Himself 
had come into the camp (1 S 4). 

In the J document the ark plays a small part, while in 
the E document It is much more prominent. J apparently 
thought much more of Sinai as the home of Jahweh. 
This probably came about from the fact that after the 
settlement the ark was in the possession of the Joseph 
tribes and became their shrine. 

(7) According to the oldest sources, there seems to 
have been no priesthood at this time except that of 
Moses himself. J tells us that when the covtmant was 
ratified, Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and seventy elders 
of Israel went up into Jahweh’s mountain, but only 
Mos’es was permitted to come before Him (Ex 24‘- *• •■“), 
while E tells us of a ‘tent of meeting’ which Moses used 
to pitch at a distance from the camp, and to which he 
would go to consult Jahweh (Ex 33’->0, and then return. 
In this tent Joshua, Moses’ minister, abode all the time 
(Ex 33“). It is clear that neither of the.se writers 
had any conception of the choice of the tribe of Levi 
for the i^riesthood. Indeed E makes no mention of the 
tribe of Levi anywhere. Moses was in his view apparently 
of one of the Joseph tribes, and how the terra Levile’ 
for priest originated he does not tell us. In Jg 17’ he 
tells us of a Levite who belonged to the tribe of Judah 
(cf. SBOT, ad loc.), so that here ‘Levite’ cannot have a 
tribal signification. J tells us of a tribe of Levi to which 
a calamity happened (Gn 34. 49*^ ’), and he tell.s us also 
(Kx 32“ **») of a number of men who in a crisis attached 
(lewied) themselves to Moses for the preservation of the 
religion of Jahweh, and were, perhaps, accordingly called 
‘Levites.’ Many scholars think that the later priest- 
hood was developed out of this band, and that its 
identification with the unfortunate clan of Levd is due 
to a later confusion of the names. In the present state of 
our knowledge, this is, perhaps, the most probable view. 
(For tlie great variety of opinion among scholars, cf. art. 
‘Levi’ in JK vli. 21.) The priesthood is probably a 
development later than Moses. 

3. The pre -Prophetic religion in Canaan. — (l) The 
conquest of Canaan strengthened the faith of the Israel- 
ili.sh tribes in Jahweh as the god of war. Their success 
strengthened the hold of Jaliweh upon them. A 
Semitic people upon entering a new land always felt II 
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necessary to propitiate the god of the land. As this was 
the case as late as the 8th cent. (2 K l?''**-*^), it would be 
all the more true at the beginning of the 12th. At first, 
therefore, they must have mingled the worship of the 
Baals with the worship of Jahweh. As we have seen, 
the conquest did not occur all at once; there must have 
been many conflicts, which kept the tribes in constant 
dependence upon Jahweh (cf. Jg 5“). These conflicts 
continued to the time of Saul and David, and constituU^ 
a life and death struggle. When, under David, Israel 
emerged victorious, Jahweh was more than ever the god 
of armies. These vicissitudes tended to eliminate the 
worship of the tribal deities. Little by little Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the god of the land, — as a Baal. — 
and as such took possession in their thought of the 
principal Canaanitish shrines. 

(2) Gradually the Canaanitish conceptions connected 
with these shrines were transferred to Jahweh. Tliis 
fusion was easily possible because of the kinship of 
Jahweh and the Baals. Both had sprung from the 
same primitive conceptions. Both were regarded as 
gods of animal fertility. To both the same symbols of 
fertility were sacred. The main difference was that the 
Baals were the gods of clans which had longer re.^jidcd 
In a fertile land (cf. Sem.Or. 297 ft.). By this fusion the 
somewhat meagre and simple ritual of Jahweh was 
enriched. By the time of Gideon the term Baal (‘lord ’) 
was applied to Jahweh, a^sJerub-baal, Gideon’s real name, 
proves. Ish-baal and Meri-baal, sons of Saul, and 
Beeliada, a son of David, bear names which prove the 
same thing. 

(3) During this period it was not thought wrong to 
make images of Jahweh. Gideon made an ephod-idol 
at Ophrah (Jg Micah made an image to Jahweh 
(Jg 17® ), and it is probable that .similar images existed 
elsewhere. Sometimes these were in the form of bullocks 
as were those which Jeroboam .set up at Bethel and Dan. 
These latter symbolized Jahweh as the generator of life, 
and the god of pa.storal wealth. Household numina 
called teraphim were also worshipped. Images of these 
were also made, sometimes large enough to be pas.sed off 
for a man (1 S 19‘® ). 

(4) In the whole of this period it was thought that 
Jahweh existed in the form of a man. He might appear 
and talk with a person, indistinguishable from a human 
being, until the moment of His departure (cf. Gn 18®-, 
Jg 6“®- 13® ). Sometimes, as in the last two pas.sages 
cited, it was the angel of Jahweh that api)eared, but at 
the period when these narratives were written, the con- 
ception of the difference between Jahweh and His angel 
was not fully developed. So the ‘face' (presence) of 
Jahweh (Ex 33) is a reference to the ‘ person' of Jahweh. 
It Indicates that He was conceived as having a bodily form 
"When the J document was written, the Proi)hetic period 
was already dawning. As we are indebted to that docu- 
irient for mo.st of these anthropomorphic representations 
of Jahweh, we may be sure that this conception prevailed 
throughout the pre-Prophetic period. 

(.5) The only literature which has come to us from this 
pre-Prophetic time consists of a few poems — the Song of 
Deborah (Jg 5), David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(2 B 1), and a few fragments elsewhere {e.g. Nu 21 and 
Jos 1012). No one now thinks of attributing the Psalms 
in the form in which we have them to David, or the books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to Solomon. The literature 
of this period, then, is, so far as we know it, secular in 
character. The people were religious, but the religion 
existed as a help to secular life. It con.sisted largely of 
inherited customs, of half-superstitious beliefs, while 
the main interest of all was centred in physical pros- 
perity. Certain practices were regarded as wrong, — • 
as offences against Jahweh (e.g. the crime of Jg 19 and 
David's sin [2 S 11]), but the ethical content of the 
religion was of a very rudimentary character. Stealing 
(cf. Jg 18), deceit (Gn 27), and treachery (Jg 3‘®- 5“- *’) 
were not only condoned but at times even glorifled. 


(0) Before the time of Solomon a traveller In Palestine 
would have found no elaborate temple or structure 
devoted to religion. Instead, in every village he 
would have found an open-air ‘high place,’ marked by 
• pillars ’ and ash^ahs , — high places such as have recently 
been excavated at Gezer and Megiddo and found at 
Petra. In connexion with these there were often sacred 
caves and other accessories of primitive worship. In 
some, as at Gezer and Jerusalem, serpent- worship was 
practised, and brazen serpents as well as the living animal 
were kept (cf. FEFSt, 1903, p. 222; 2 K 18<). Probably 
at most of them, as at Gezer, some form of Ashtart, the 
mother-goddess, was also worshipped (cf. PEFSt, 1903, 
p. 228). As time went on, an occasional shrine had a 
building. The first of these which we can trace was 
at Shiloh (1 S 1-3); it had at least two rooms and 
doors. Solomon then erected the splendid Temple at 
Jerusalem on Phoenician models, departing, as has been 
pointed out (I. § 14), from older Hebrew practice in many 
way.s. Perhaps Jeroboam erected temples at Bethel and 
at Dan (cf. 1 K 12^K Am 7^*), but for the most part the.se 
shrines were of the simplest nature and without buildings. 
A wealthy citizen might in this period have a private 
temple in connexion with his residence (Jg 17). 

(7) The priesthood in this period was not confined 
to any tribe. There seems to have been a feeling that 
it was better to have a Irvi for priest (whatever that may 
have meant; cf. Jg 17‘°),but Micah, an Ephraimite, made 
his son a priest (Jg 17^); Samuel, a member of one of the 
Joseph tribes, acted as priest (IB 9‘® ); and David 
made his sons priests (2 S 8*“ IlVm). According to J 
(cf. Jg 18®), Jonathan, a grandson of Moses, started 
life as an impecunious resident of Bethhdiern in Judah; 
in sf^eking his fortune he became a priest in the private 
shrine of Micah, the Ephraimite; then at the instigation 
of the Danites he robbed that shrine and fled with them 
to the north, becoming the founder of a line of priests in 
the temple of Dan. Even if his descc'iit from Moses 
should not be credited, the story gives evidence of the 
kind of irregularity in the priesthood which was still 
conceivable when the J document was composed. 
8o far as Jerusalem was concerned, David improved 
this chaotic condition by regulating the priesthood. 

(8) The festi vals at this period were of a simple, joyous 
character. They wore held in the interest of the 
worshipper. A picture of one has been preservtid in 
1 S 1. 2. The priests killed the sacrifice, pouring out 
the blood no doubt to Jahweh, and then the flesh was 
cooked. While it was cooking, the priest obtained his 
portion by a kind of chance (cf. 1 B 2^® ), after wliich 
the victim was consumed by the worshippers in a joyous 
fe.stival. This festival was the appropriate time to 
pray for children, and it is probable that considerable 
licence accompanied it (cf. Sem. Or. 287 ff.). The fea.st 
described occurred annually, but tlntre were les.ser feasts 
at the time of the new moons and on other occasions, 
which were probably observed in the same simple way 
(cf. 1 B 20® ). In addition to the sacri flees at such 
feast.s (cf. 1 S 92 ® ), it is clear that on extraordinary 
occasions human sacrifice was In this period still practi.s(*d. 
The story of Jephthah’s daughter, whether historical 
In all its features or not, proves that such sacrifices were 
regarded as possible. It is probable that 1 K 16*< is 
proof that children were still sacrificed when important 
structures were s<H up. The language of this passage 
has been greatly Illuminated by the discoveries at Gezer 
(cf. above, § 1 (6)). 

(9) A glimpse into the household worship of the time 
we obtain from the teraphim. These seem to have been 
household deities, similar to those found In Babylonia 
(Ezk 212>) and among the Aramieans (Gn 31‘»). Of their 
use we know little. They seem to have been employed 
for divination (Zee lO’), and they were sometimes made 
In human form (1 8 19^«). Throughout this period they 
were a recognized element in the worship (cf. Jg 18®, 
Hos 3<). Whether these gods formed the centre of th« 
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home worship or not we cannot tell. They were evi- 
dently a crude survival from an earlier time, and with 
religious progress they disappeared. 

In addition to the features of the religion of the pre- 
Prophetic period which have been enumc^rated, it must 
be remembered that the fundamental institutions of the 
pre-Jahwistic religion of Isratd, enumerated in § 1, 
continued through this period also. 

(10) Another religious phenomenon of the pre- 
Proph(*tic period consisted in the development of a class 
of seers or prophets, who are to be carefully distinguished 
from the great moral and literary prophets of the next 
period. The prophets of this j)eriod were closely akin 
to the seers and fortune-tellers who are common the 
world over. They had their parallel in other Semitic 
countries, c.g. Phoenicia and Assyria. In the time of 
Saul there was a class of ecstatic prophets in Israel who 
used music to aid their prophetic excitemiuit, who uttered 
themselves when possessed by an uncontrollable frenzy, 
and who went about in bands (cf. 1 S 10® 19“- *<). 

These prophets have their analogue in a youth at Gebal 
in Phamicia, of whom the Egyptian Wenamon makes 
report about n.r. 1 100. This youth was seized by the 
spirit of the K<ids and thrown into a frenzy, and then uttered 
prophecies which moved a king (cf. AJSh xxi. 105). This 
type of prophecy was therefore in this period widely spread 
over the ccmritry even beyond the Ixiunds of Israel. The 
‘sons <jf the prfiphcts’ referred to .so often in the OT were 
simply guilds of these men organized for mutual help. Music 
helped to bring on the frenzy, and it was more contagious 
when a numlier were together. ^ 

Samuel was not sharply distinguished from the ‘sons of 
the prophets,’ although he was evidently a man of a higher 
order, believed by the people to possess superior ipfts. He 
was called a ‘seer’ (I 8 9®), and was believed to oe able to 
direct people in fincling lost property, and not to be above 
taking a fee for it (I S 9') Somewhat pamllel to such a 
seer is the one mentioned by Ashurbanipal (G. Smith, 
ABHurbartipal, 119fT.). 

Those men were held in liigh esteem, and obtained their 
living by telling iieoplc what they wished to know. Their 
oracles were mostly about the future, but often no doubt 
thev told a man whether this or that action was in accord 
with thewillof Jahweh.orof the god whom they represented. 
Baal lis well as Juhweh had his prophets (1 K 18^'*). Such 
men were necassary adjuncts of a court, fora king had often 
to engage in hazardous enterprises of State. We find accord- 
ingly that .\hab kept four hundred of them alxmt him (1 K 
22*). David and ot her kings had probably done the same. 
No doubt Nathan and Gad, whom later writers mention in 
connexion with David, were really men of this character, 
who arc in the narratives pictured like the nobler prophets 
of later time. 

Thc.se j)rophets by profession poss(‘Ssed no higher 
ethical tendencies than the other men of their time. 
Their sustenance was dependent on the plea.sure of their 
royal master, if they were connected with the court, and 
usually they gave such oracles as were desired. (For 
fuller account, see Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, 27-72.) 
The institution was held in high regard. When the 
ecstatic, frenzy came upon a man and his higher nerve 
centres were by the excitement inhibited from action, he 
was. a.s such men usually are among savage and primi- 
tivt' i>eople, (cf. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revivals, ch. i. vi.), thought to be under the possession 
of a supernatural spirit. He was accordingly listened 
to most carefully, and his utterances were supposed to 
reveal the Divine, will. It is signiticant that the Hebrews 
used the samt^ word for ‘prophet’ and for ‘lunatic.’ 
The institution was capable nevertheless of high possi- 
bilities. If those came forward exereiKSing its gifts who 
were animated by high ethical purpose and possessed a 
great spiritual message, the regard in which this institu- 
lion was held assured them of a hearing. 

4. Religion in the Prophetic period. —The period wddeh 
we call Prophetic extends from Elijah to the great 
prophet of the Exile, the so-called Second Isaiah. It 
was in this period that, thanks to the labours of the great 
school of prophetic reformers, the religion of Israel 
became ethical and spiritual. They gave it this content, 


and by the new interpretation which they put on th 0 
covenant with Jahweh which Moses and Jethro had medi- 
ated, forced it upon the nation. In this they were 
aided by the misfortunes and sufferings incident to the 
interference of Assyria and Babylon in Hebrew affairs. 
In one important respect the prophets in this noble 
succe.ssion changed the method of prophetic utterance. 
With one exception, they discarded the method of 
ecstatic utterance, and spoke as the result of prophetic 
vision. Just what they mean by ‘vision’ we may not 
say, but we may be sure that intelligence and imagina- 
tion had their part in it. It led to the perception of a 
noble id(’al, and gave the beholder a holy passion to 
realize it. 

( 1 ) Elijah. The prophetic work began with Elijah - The 

main points of his career (1 K 17-19) have already been 
touched uj)on above (I. 17). His significance lies in the 

fact that in the name of Jahweh he championed the prior 
against the rich. That his conception of Jahweh was 
narrow, — that he regarded Him as a god of the nomadic 
type, — that he opposed a foreign cult, are all incidental. 
Any enthusiastic member of a prophetic guild might have 
done any one of thase three things. The significance of the 
work of Elijah lies in the fact that it marks the dawn of 
ethir-al purity and social justice in Jahweh’s religion. The 
method of Elijah, too, was an ethical method. He delivered 
his message, and relied upon its weight for the results. 

(2) The J ahwist (J writer). In the same century, perhaps 
contemporary with Elijah, the first of the J writers was 
composing his matchless prose narratives in Judah He 
was pervaded by the prophetic spirit in its incipient form. 
Ho traces the creation of man to Jahweh, and is interested 
in the descent of the nations from a primitive pair. He tells 
Ihestories of the patriarchs to illustrate the power of Jahweh, 
but the purely religious motive Is not often present He 
represents the patriarchs as on friendly terms with the 
Canaanites about them, which indicates that he is not 
conscious that the religion of Jahweh Is hostile to other 
faiths. Ills conception of the basis of Jahweh’s covenant 
with Israel is, as pointed out above 2 (4)), ten commands 
of a purely ritual nature. The tone of his stories is sombre. 
Clothing and child-bearing came in consequence of sin. 
The first agriculturist w'as the first murderer. The inventor* 
of metal instruments and of music were especially wicked 
men . The ci viliza tion of Babylonia attempted such astound- 
ing structures, that, as Jahweh looked down from heaven. 
He found He could prevent men from reaching heaven only 
by confounding their language. To the JahwLst civilization 
meant sin. pain, and trouble. He had no hopeful outlook. 
His type offaitn was nomadic indeed. He represents the 
starting-point from which the prophetic movement went 
forward. 

(3) Elisha hardly deserves to be reckoned in this great 
succession . He wan the very head of professional prophecy. 
When absent from the band of associates he found it necessary 
to call a minstrel to work up his ecstasy before he could 
prophesy (^2 K 3*^). It w’as ne too, who prompted Jehu, 
one of the bloodiest of usurpers ana reformers, to undertake 
the purification of Israel from the taint of foreign religion; 
and when it w'as accompli.shed Israel was not one whit more 
ethical or spiritual than before. Elisha is usually counted as 
Elijah’s successor, but he belongs to a different class. The 
nobler religion of Israel owes him nothing. 

(4) Amos, the first prophet to commit his message to 
writing, came, like Elijah, with a magnificent message — a 
mes-sage indeed which is to that of Elijah like noon to dawn. 
Amos announces for the first time the faith of a practic.al 
monotheist. Such a faith had been implicit in the Jahwist. 
when he traced the existence of all mankind to Jahweh’a 
act, but in .\mo8 it is explicit. Jahweh brought not only 
the Israelites from Egypt, but the Philistines from Caphtor, 
and the Aramjcans from Kir (Am 9’), and He will likewise 
jud^ the Philistines. Damascus, Moab, Edom, and all 
nations (chs. 1. 2). Jahweh, too, Amo.s proclaims as an 
ethical God. Ethics, not ritual, was the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai (Am 5-^-*). Justice is to roll down os waters 
and rightcwiusness as a perennial stream before Jahweh will 
be satisfied. In this spirit Amos championed in the name 
of Jahweh the cause of the oppressed poor, and rebuked 
the social impurities connected with religion, pronouncing 
upon the unethical the doom of Jahweh. 

(5) The Elohist. Perhaps contemporary with Araoe 
was the first E writer. He was a man of true prophetic 
spirit. Like J, he recorded many of the traditions of 
ancient times, but he tells them with a more hopeful outlook. 
He has a high regard for a prophet, and repreeenU Abraham 
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-i He represents a higher conception (8) The Deuteronomist. in the development ef the 
or God than J. J s anthropomorphism has disappeared. Prophetic period, follows Isaiah. Amos, Hosea, and 

Ood IS never seen in human form in E’s narratives, but Isaiah had proclaimed an ethical monotheism. They 

*eveals Himself in dreams. The ethical character of E’s had denounced ritual a.s without place in the religion of 

conception of religion appears, however, in his conception Jahweh. The message had been enforced by the awful 

of the basis of the covenant which Moses made between calamity which had overtaken the Northern Kingdom; it 

Israel and Jahweh. The basis of this is a Decalo^e had. in consequence of Isaiah’s friendship with Hezekiah 

in which the ritualistic is reduced to a minimum (Ex moulded policies of Btate. Under Manasseh, however 

20 without the additions of llo), and which contains it became painfully evident that it was to take more than 

the fundamental elements of morality, and a code of moral means to eliminate impure ritual from the religion 

-aws (Ex 20«~23i») embodying the principles of equity of Jahweh. No part of the world, not even the Hebrews, 

that were necessary for the life of a simple agricultural was ready for a religion without ritual. Isaiah, probably, 

oomrnhnity. In giving exp r^sion to this conception, the had seen this in his old age. The Deut^ mnomist at all 
Elohwt placed himself in line with the great ethical events saw it. Ritual should be retained, but it should 

prophets, and did much towards the differentiation of the be brought within manageable limits. The high places 

religion of Israel from the nature cults about it. In his should be eliminated, the cult centralized in Jerusalem — 

opening to the Decalogue (Ex 2(P) he shows that his the place which Isaiah’s teaching and the signal defeat 

monotheism was somewhat insecure, but his ethical of Sennacherib had so clearly proved to be Jahwoh’s special 

conception of Jahweh’s relation to Israel helped to put dwelling-place. From this all sodomites and sacred 

religion on a spiritual basis. harlots were to be excluded, as well as all symbols, such 

(6) Hosea*8 main contribution to religious theory was ^ the ‘pillar’ and asherah, which were specially signifi- 

the thought that God is love — not the crass sexual love of social practices. To accomplish this, 

the early Semite, but the self-sacrificing love of an aflfec- code of the ElohLst was rewritten in such a way that 

tionate father or a devoted husband, who would suffer to conception of the sanctuary stood in the forefront, 

reclaim the fallen. Not less stern than Amos in his and other parts were made to confonn to it. Into the 

conception of ethical standards, Hosea is less occupied whole code a more humanitarian tone towards the poor 

with proclaiming doom. He seeks by the love of Jahweh introduced. It was thus made to express in legal 

to allure Israel and win her back. Amos devoted himself form the burden of the best social teaching. Ahhough 

mainly to checking the oppression of the poor. Hosea largely the Deuteronomist did not advance the great ideas of 

to the establishment of social purity. It became clear to spiritual religion to higher levels, he did by the corn- 

him that this could not be accomplished so long as the promise of this cMe help tlK>se ideas to influence practical 

primitive orgies of sexual freedom which were enacted in 

the name of religion in all the high places were permitted <jcremiah, perhaps the greatest of the prophets, 

to continue These he believed were no part of the real advances in the conception of spirit ual religion, 

religion of Jahweh; they had come into it from the cult Inere w^s in all his work an undertone of passionate 
of Baal and Astarte. He accordingly denounced this heart-throb, like that of Hosea. The greatest 

impurity as the worship of another god, — as conjugal significj^ce of his teaching is not. however, his tender- 

infidelity to Jahweh, and prohibited the application to nfss- He saw that Jahweh is independent of temple or 

Jahweh in the future of the appellation Baal, or ‘lord’ An inviolable Jerusalem He did not need. What 

(Hos 2‘»). Thus, as in the time of Elijah the struggle Jahweh desires w that man shall break up the fallow 

for justice linked itself with opposition to a foreign cult, so ground of his disposition, that he .shall circumcise his 

now the struggle for justice and purity led to opposition heart (Jer 4" ). Religion is a matter not of a temple, 

to Baal. The cult was not so foreign as the prophets of a soul. Jereniiah, too, was the fiwt to declare 

supposed. It was native, as we have seen, to Jaliweh tha,t the idols of the heathen are mere vanities. Others 

as well as to the clans of Canaan which were now a part oad ignored them, he exhibits them in their true nothing- 

of Israel, but the idea that it was foreign helped the Another great truth whicth Jeremiah 

prophets to figlit it. The fight was taken iip by Hosea’s was the firat to grasp was that the heathen as well as the 

successors and pushed to success. The recovery of the Hebrew nuRht come to Jahweh and be welcome (Ifi*'*). 

high place at Gezer, with all its crass and revolting syra- Not only did .Jeremiah proclaim universality and ideality 
bolism. helps us to understand the weight of deadening religion, but he shook himself free from the old Semitic 
sensualism against which the prophets contended. conception of solidanty whi(!h had prevailed before him. 

Hosea. like Amos was a monotheist. His conception of No lofty morality could prevail until every one was re- 
Jahweh was. however, not perfect. He thought of Him sponsible for his own acts and for tho.se only; and this 
as caring especially for Israel. Though He ruled other « the standard proclaimed by Jeremiah (3H'' No 

nations. Hosea believed He controlled them mainly for the prophet reached a loftier flight. 

sake of Israel. (10) Ezekiel occupies a peculiar position in the Prophetic 

(7) Isaiah continued the work of Amos and Hosea. He development. He stands, on one side in the succession 

proclaimed Jahweh as the All-powerful, who fills heaven prophets and, on the other, ks the father of Judaism, 

and earth, — the Holy One. who proves His sanctity by His As one of the prophetic succassion, his chief work lay 

justice. Forforty years, in many crises and under varying the recognition and elalKiration of the idea of in- 

ngures, Isaiah set forth this doctrine. Man is in Jahweh 's dividuah.sm. No prophet is so impressed as he with the 

hands as clay in the hands of the potter. The powerful that God deals with each soul individually (Ezk 18). 

A.ssyrian is but the rod by which Jahweh in His wrath is This thought leads E^kiel to place a very greuit value 

chastising Israel; when His will is accomplished, the rod upon the individual. The. salvation of the individual be- 

will be broken and thrown away (Is ). Isaiah’s comes^ hts special caro. He even thinks of the Messiah 
monotheism, though lofty, had the same defect as Ho.sea’s. pnrnanly a shepherd, —a past^r,-;-one whose chief 
In upholding this conception of God, Isaiah denounced the care will be to accomplish the salvation of individuals, 

social sins which had called out the opposititm of Amos He addresses the rulers of Israel a.s shepherd.s Coniill 

and Hosea. Bo great is Jahweh’s desire for justice, that calls attention to this phase of his work (Prophets 

Isaiah believed tliat He would one day raise up a prince Israel, 1 15 ff.), calb him the father of pastoral theology, 
great in all the qualities of a princely conqueror, who should Ezekiel wa.s, however more truly the successor of the 
he a ' Wonderful -counsellor, a god of a warrior, a father Deuteronomist than of Jererniah Like the former, he 
•f booty, but a prince of peace’ (Is 9«). At another time endeavoured to adapt prophetic conceptions to israehtish 
he saw a vision of a kingdom of complete justice which mstituUons. Isaiah’s conception of Jenisajem as the 
an offshoot of the Davidic cHoiasty should found (Is II). homeof Jahweh he fully .shared, and in the clo.sing chapters 

These visions show how, in tsaiah’s conception, the Holy b*® book he utters his ideal for the rehabilitation of 
One would organize human society. In addition to his Hebrew institutions about Jerusalem ^ a centre. Borne 

work in keeping alive these lofty ideas, Isaiah, as was these conceptions were unpractical, but others took 
pointed out above (I. ^ 19), ^ve practical direction to the deep root, and made Ezekiel the father of Judaism, 
deyeiopraent of Israel’s religion. His doctrine of the (11) The Second Isaiah was the la.st of Israel's really 
inviolaViility of Jerusalem took effect in later times, and great prophets His conception of Jahweh as the creator 
had much to do with the development of Judaism. He is of the universe, as the ruler of the world and the maker 
probably responsible also for that attempt to suppress of history, is clearer than that of any of hia predecessors, 
the high places which afterwards found legal expression The great Cyrus, who was conquering so successfully as 
in Deuteronomy. The significance of this will, however, the Becond Isaiah wrote was only Jahwoh’s creature, 
be pointed out in considering that law. In Micah, a Cynis might think otherwise, but Jahweh and His prophet 
younger contemporary of Isaiah, the spirit and message knew the truth. Even Hosea never expressed the tender- 
of Amos reappear. ness of J ahweh towards His people with greater beauty tha-n 
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did this prophet. His conception of Jahweh, too, is more 
symmetrical than that of the 8Lh century prophets. If 
in him, os in them. Jahweh seems to care chiefly for Israel, 
it is so only in oj^pearanco. He has shown in his great 
poem on the Suffering Servant (Is 52**-53*2) that in his 
view Israel was matie the chosen people not through 
favouritism, or to puff up her self-esteem, but because 
Jahweh had for her a great mission. That mission was 
nothing les.s than to bring the nations of the world to 
Jahweh. The path of thi.s service was the path of suffering, 
but it was to accomplish the salvation of the world. 
Jahweh, then, loved the world. He had chosen Israel 
and given her her tragic experience that she through 
this might become a missionary to the nation.s and bring 
them all to Jahweh. It does not detract f rom the prophet’s 
great conception, that the mission which he conceived 
for his people was never fulfilled till the coming of the 
ideal Israelite, Jesus Christ. 

This prophetic conception of God and religion, which 
thus developed from Elijah to the Siicond Isaiah, is 
unique in the world s history. Only once has this 
teaching been surpassed. Jesus of Nazareth, who 
perfected this conciiption of God and made it capable 
of being univirsally received, alone has gone beyond 
it. It was the teaching of these prophets that re- 
deemed tlie religion of Israel from the level of other 
Semitic religions. It i.s this that has made the religion 
of Jahweh the in.siiiration of the world as the religion 
of the one true God. This prophetic teaching Is quite 
unaccounted for by its environment. Nothing like it 
has been produced without its aid in any portion of the 
Semitic world, or among any other people. It is in the 
prophetic teaching and the influences which flowed 
from it that we find proof of the truth of the words: 
‘Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit’ (2 P 12>). 

6. FromtheExileto the Maccabees.— (1) It is clear from 
the sketch given above (I. § 24), that in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Jewish communities in Palestine the whole 
sentiment of llu^ organizers centred in the ritual. If 
there were prophets, such as Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, they uttered their prophetic visions to persuade 
the p€*ople to make sacrifices to restore and maintain 
the sacred ceremonies. It thus happened that the 
whole movement in the early days after the Exile was 
pervaded more by the priestly than by the proiihetic 
spirit. The Priestly document with its supplements 
(for the analysis cf. Carpenter and Harford-Pattersby’s 
Hrxateuch) was tlie heart of the wliole movement. The 
religious life of the Juda*au community did not become 
consistent until it was organized upon tiiis basis, and 
after this organization it w'ont forward confidently. 
The author of the Priestly document (P“) was the 
successor of Ezekiel, as Ezekiel liad been the successor 
of the Deuteronomist. As Ezekiel took more interest 
in the organization of the ritual than did D. so P*’s 
interest greatly exceeded Ezekiel’s. The prophetic 
movement had given P* his pure monotheism. From 
it he had received a faith in an All-powerful, Holy 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. The nearness and 
warmth of God, as the prophets had conceived Him, 
escaped F*. but with such elements of the prophetic 
conception as he could grasp he set himself to the or- 
ganization of the ritual. 

The ritual which had come down to him from his 
priestly ancestry he had received as the will of God. 
We can see that It had its birth in Semitic heathenism, 
but he could not. In reality this ritual bound him to 
earth by the strands of many a half-superstitiou.s 
custom, but in his thought it had all come from 
heaven. If this were so. the problem to his mind was 
to find the connexion of all this with the will of the 
God of the universe. To express the vital connexion 
which he thought he found, he re-wrote the history of 
the creation of the world and of the fortunes of the 
chosen people down to the settlement in Canaan, in such 
a way as to make it appear that circumcision had been 
enjoined on Abraham at the very beginning of revela- 


tion (Gn 17), and that the basis of the covenant at SinaJ 
was neither the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 202*~23i*), 
nor the code of Deuteronomy, but the whole Levitlcal 
ritual. This ritual, as he conceived it, had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Ezekiel. The menial work of the 
sanctuary was no longer to be performed, as in pre- 
exilic days, by foreign slaves. The descendants of 
those priests who had officiated in shrines other than 
Jerusalem were to be assigned to these services (cf. Ezk 
448-H). Thus an order of Levites as a menial class 
was created. If this ritual was the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai, it could not have been ignored in the Wilderness 
Wandering. There must have been a movable sanctu- 
ary. Solomon’s Temple was the model shrine to Ezekiel 
and the priests, but Solomon’s Temple must (so suppose 
P* and his successors) have been patterned upon a 
previous nomadic shrine; hence the account of the 
Tabernacle was placed in their hi.story. Among the 
newly created class of Levites there were many wlio had 
descended from men who had officiated as prie.sis at 
Hebron, Gezer, Kadesh, Ashtaroth, uid many other 
ancieiib shrines. P* and his followers accounted for 
this fact by supposing that Joshua had given the tribe 
of Levi cities in all parts of the land (Jos 21; cf. Barton, 
‘Levltical Cith^s of Israel in the Light of the Excavation 
at Gezer,’ Biblical World, xxiv. 167 ff.). 

This conception was accented as the real account of 
the history only when the Priestly document had been 
skilfully combined with the older writings in our Penta- 
teuch in such a way that these priestly institutions seemed 
to he the heart of the whole and to overshadow all else. 
Then apparently all opposition vanished, and priestly 
enthusiasm and prophetic fervour were joined by popular 
co-operation in establishing this ritual as the one right 
method of serving the Living God. This enthusiasm was 
in part the result of a distorted reading of history, but all 
uncritical readers so distort the histop’’ to the present 
hour. By the tfme of Nchemiah this view of the riLstory 
wius fully accepted, and by the time of the Chronicler, a 
century later, it had distorted the hLstor;V' of the Israelites 
in Canaan, to correspond with the pnesily picture, as 
appears to this day in the Books of Chronicles. 

This priestly triumph was in a way a retrogression 
from prophetic ideals. Some of the prophets, as 
Jeremiah, hud taught a religion free and spiritual, 
capable of becoming universal. The priestly conception, 
however noble, it.s monotheivsm, was so hanu^ssed to out- 
worn ritual tliat it could appeal only in a limited degrtie 
to men of other races. Nevertheless this ritual had its 
place.. In the centuries wliich followed, when the soul 
of the Hebrew was trieii almost beyond endurance, and 
no cheering voice of prophet was heard, it was due to 
this objective ritual, as something for which to live, and 
.strive, and fight, that he surviv(*(l to do his work in the 
world. With the adoption of the Priestly Code Judaism 
was born. 

(2) The eff(‘cts of the priestly ritual were not, however, 
so deadening as one might .suppose. Various cause.s 
prevented it from stifling the deeper religlou.s life. The 
teachings of the luopliets were cherished, and many of 
them had taught tliat religion is a matter of the heart 
and not a ceremonial. During the long exile the devout 
Jew' had learned how' to hve a really religious life without 
the help of Temple ritual. Many of the faithful were in 
Babylonia, and were still compelled to do without the 
Temple sacrifices and prayens. Then the Law itself did 
not contain sacrifices for many sins. The old customs 
adapted in Lv 4-6 and 16 provided sacrifices for only 
very few' of the sins of life. The sincere heart was 
compelled .still to live its life with God in large measure 
independently of the ritual. The Pentateuch also 
contains many noble and inspiring precepts on moral 
and spiritual matters. There were those, too, who paid 
litth‘ attention to the ceremonies of the Temple, although 
most supported it as a matter of duty. All these cainses 
combined to prevent the I.aw from at once stereotyping 
the religious life. Th's period became accordingly the 
creative period in J’'.daism. 
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The first of these Important creations was the PsaUer, 
the hymn-book of the Second Temple. This greatest of 
the world’s collections of sacred song was a gradual 
growth. Book I. (Pss 3-41) came into existence prob- 
ably in the time of Nebemiah. The other collections 
were gradually made at different times, the whole not 
being completed till the Maccaba?anage Ccf. art. Psai.ms). 
In compiling it some earlier hymns were probably 
utilized, but they were so re-edited that critics cannot 
clearly date them. Into this collection there went 
every variety of religious expression. The breathings 
of anger against enemies mingle with tender aspirations 
after communion with God. One psalm, the 50tii, 
treats sacrifice sarcastically, while many express a 
devotion to the Law which is extremely touching. One 
(Ps 51 ) expresses the most advanced and psychologically 
correct conception of the nature of sin and forgiveness 
that is found anywhere in the OT. A Judaism capable 
of producing such a book was noble indeed. To live 
up to the highest expressions of this the first-fruits of 
creative Judaism is to be a pure Christian. 

(3) There was, however, in this period a class of 
sages who lived apart from the life of the Temple, un- 
touched by the ceremonies of the priest or the aspira- 
tions of the prophet. They treated religious problems 
from that practical common-sense point of view which 
the Hebrews called ‘wisdom.’ The books produced by 
this class had a profound religious influence. The 
attitude of these men left them free for the greatt^st 
play of individuality. Their books are, therefore, 
written from various standpoints, and present widely 
divergent points of view. 

The oldest of these, the Book of Job, discusses, in some 
of the noblest poetry ever written, the problem of suffering, 
or the mystery of life. The author treats his theme with 
absolute freedom of thought, untrammelled by the priestly 
conceptions of the Law. In his conclusion, however, he 
is profoundly relij?iou8. He demonstrates at once the 
function and the limits of reason in the religious life, — its 
function to keep theoloin^ in touch with reality, and its 
inability to fathom lifers mystery. Job does not find 
satisfaction till he receives the vision of God, and becomes 
willing, through appreciation of the Divine Personality, 
to trust even though his problems are unsolved (cf. 
Pciake, Problem of Suffering in OT, 100 ff.). 

The Book of Proverbs contains the sayings of sages of 
the practical, everyday sort. Their view of life i.s cx- 
pediential. Wisdom is good because it pays, and the 
fear (worehip) of Jahwen is the beginning of wisdom. 
Sometimes, as in ch. 8, they rise to noble ptjetry in the 
raise of wisdom, but for the most part they pursue the 
umdnim pathway of everyday expediency. Their point 
of view is the opposite of that of the impassioned Psalmists, 
but is not inconsistent with formal faithfulness in the 
•bservance of the Law. 

Ecclesiastes is the work of a man who has almost lost 
faith, and who has quite lost that enthusiasm for life 
which the perception of a noble meaning in it gives. He i.s 
not altogether aole to throw off completely his childhood’s 
l^liefs, but they have ceased to be for him a solution of 
life’s mystery, and he has scant patience with those who. 
In like case with himself, continue to volubly profess their 
devotion because it is the orthodox thing to do. He 
insists upon bringing all things to the test of reality. 

Sirach is a collection of aphorisms which continues the 
work of the Book of Proverbs. 

(4) The religious life thus far described was that which 
flourished in Palestine. During this period, however, 
the Jews had been scattering over the world (cf. Dis- 
persion). These scattered communities had no idea 
of bc;ing anything but Jews. They had their synagogues 
In which the Law was read, and, like the Captivity in 
Babylonia, they maintained as much of their religious 
life as they could away from the Temple. As often as 
possible they went to Jerusalem at the time of 8ome|great 
feast, and took part in its sacrificial worship. Contact 
with the heathen world, however, broadened the vision 
of these Jews. They saw that many Gentiles were noble 
men. Probably too here and there one of the nobler 
Gentiles was attracted by the lofty religion of the Jew. 
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At all events there sprang up among the Diaspora a 
desire to win the heathen world to Judaism. The 
translation of the Bible into Greek, which was begun in 
the 3rd cent., was demanded not only for the use of the 
Greek-speaking Jews, but as an instrument in the hands 
of those who would fulfil the missionary conception 
of tlie Second Isaiah and win the world to Jahweh. 
Toward.s the end of this period a missionary literature 
began to be written. One portion of this, the Sibylline 
Oracles, the oldest part of which dates perhaps from the 
Maccabffian age, represented the Sibyl, who was so 
popular in the GrtEco-Roman world, as recounting in 
Greek hexameters the history of the chosen people. 
The Book of Jonah dates from this period, and is a part 
of this literature, though probably writt('u in Palestine. 
Its author satirizes the nation as a whole for her un- 
willingness, after all her chastisement.s. either to go on 
the mission to wliicli Jahweh would send h<;r, or to rejoice 
that lie showed mercy to any but herself. 

6. The reijfn of legalism.— With the beginning of the 
Hasmoncean dynasty (John Hyrcanus i.), the creative 
period of Judaism was over, and the leaders, gathering up 
the heritage of the past, were crystallizing it into per- 
manent form. This did not come about all at once, and 
its beginnings go back into the preceding period. The 
writers of the Priestly Law were the real intellectual 
ancestors of tho.se Chasidim, or enthusiasts for the Law, 
out of whom the Maccabees sprang. Until after the 
Maccabaian struggle, however, th<‘ rc'ligious life was too 
varied, and the genius of the nation too creative, for the 
priestiy conceptions to master everybody. The struggle 
of the Maccatates for the life of the Jewish religion greatly 
strengtheru^d theChasidlm, who early in the Ila-smonffian 
rule di'veloped into the Pharise(‘s. More numerous than 
the Sadducees, and posse.ssing among the country people 
a much greater reputation for piety, they soon became the 
dominant partj^ in Palestine. Some, as the Essenes 
(wh. see), might split off from them, but they were too 
insignificant to shatter the Phari.sees’ influence. The 
aim of the Pharisees was to apply the Law to all the 
details of daily life. Some of its pro\ision.s were in- 
definite. It calU‘d on the Hebrew not to work on the 
Sabbath, but some work was nect^ssary, if man would live. 
They endeavoured to define, therefore, what was and 
what was not work within the meaning of the Pentateuch. 
Similarly they dealt with other laws. These definitions 
were not for some centuries committed to writing. Thus 
there grew up an Oral Law side by .side with the Written 
Law, and In due time the Pharisees regarded this as of 
Divine authority also. Thus their energies fastened the 
grip of external observanccj upon the religious life. The 
epoch was not creative. They dared not create anything. 
Everything was given out either as an interpretation 
of the Law, or as the interpretation of .some predecessor. 
There was development and growth, of course, but this 
was accomplished, not by creating the new, but by inter- 
preting the old. In the Rabbinic schools, which were 
developed in the reign of Herod, this system fully 
unfolded itself, and became the archetype of orthodox 
Judaism to the present day. 

In the RabVdnic schools the method of teaching was 
by repetition. The sayings or interpretations of famous 
Rabbis were stated by the master and repeated again and 
again till they W(?re remembered. Not originality but 
memory was the praiseworthy quality in a student. Thuf 
when, centuries later, the Oral Law was committed to 
writing, it was called Mishna, or ‘Repetition.’ 

In thesynagogue (wh. 8(‘e), where t he pe?ople worshipped 
on the Sabbath, and where the children were taught, thf 
inner religious life was fostered, but synagogues gradually 
became centres for the propagation of Pharisaism. 

Beginning with the Maccabtean struggles, a new class 
of literature, the Apocalyptic, was called into existence. 
Prophecy was completely dead. No one had the creative 
genius to unfold in his own name the Divine purposes. 
For some centuries those who had a message for thelf 
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contemporaries in persecution presented it as a vision 
which some ancient worthy, Enoch, Daniel, Baruch, or 
Ezra, had seen. The apocalyptists w^re only in a 
secondary sense creative. They moulded the utterances 
of the proplKds aiui traditional material borrowed from 
Babylonia, so as to make them express the hoptjs which 
they would teach. No fewer than seven of these works 
were attributed to Enoch, and six to Baruch; one was 
ascribed to Moses, one to Isaiah, while each of the twelve 
dons of Jacob had his ‘Testament,’ and Solomon a 
‘ Psalter.’ 

j.n this literature the national consciousness of Judaism, 
in conflict first with Syria and then with Rome, finds 
expression. The hopes for the lon^-delayed kingdom 
of which the prophets had sxioken are fjortrayed. As 
one sees that kingdom fade (or brighten) from the earthly 
empire of the early apocalyp.ses to the heavenly kingdom 
of some of the later ones, one follows the eschatological 
conceptions which were at this time being born in 
Judaism. The apocalyptic hopes were quite consistent 
with the Law; they pointed forward to that time when 
the faithful should have ability to .serve God com- 
pletely, and to the reward for all that they had suffered 
here. 

Th(‘ great idea of God (‘xpre.s.sed by the Priestly 
document iXTvaded and still pervades Judaism. The 
Divine unity and majesty were and are Its watchword.s. 
The.se as well as its Pharisaic ritual have been embodied 
in Talmud and Midrash, and transmitted to modern 
times. Judaism during the. Chri.stian centuries has had 
its history, its develoiunent, and its here.sies. It has 
I)rodnced independent thinkers like Mairnonides and 
Spinoza. In modern life the Reformed Jew is casting 
off the forms of Pharisaism, but through the lapst; of all 
the centuries Judaism, as shaped by the Phari.sees and 
held by their successors, has been the orthodox religion of 
that race which traces its lineage to Israel. 

Georok a. Barton. 

ISRAELITE (Jn — This is the only instance of 
the use of the word ‘Israelite’ in the Go.spels. It ha.s 
the particular significance, suggested by the story of Jacob 
In Gn 322” of one belonging to the Jewi.sh race, 
with .siKx'ial reference to the {irivileges conferred by God 
on Hi.s people: * vvho.se is the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
temple service, and the promises’ (Ro 9D. Its u.se 
(as distinct from ‘Jew’ and ‘Hebrew’) became closely 
as.sociated with bfdief in the Me.s.sianic hope (cf. Jn 1<”), 
and the expre.ssion ‘Israelite indeed,’ addressed to 
Nathanael, breathes that sense of tragedy .so apparent 
in the Fourth Gospel, inasmuch as those who were 
specially ‘His own’ received Him not. We may com- 
pare the attitude of ‘the Jews,’ in ch. 6, who blindly 
claimed race privileges, and yet were enemies of Christ, 
and who cherished the v'ery prejudice that Nathanael 
overcame (cf. Jn with 6^^ where the objection in 
both ca.s(*.s is to the commonplace origin of Jesus), 
when he readily re.sponded to Philip’s invitation, 
'Come and see.’ It is in this .sense? that Nathanael is 
‘without guile.’ He docs not allow his devout sense of 
privilege to destroy ox>ennes.s of heart towards the 
claim of Jesus of Nazareth. His action shows that he is 
sincere, frank, and without sinister aim (cf. 2 Co 12‘®, 

I Th 2^). To Jesus, therefore, he is an object of surpri.se. 

R. H. Strachan. 

ISSAOHAR. — The fifth son of Leah, born after Gad 
and Asher, the sons of Zilpah, and the ninth of Jacob’s 
sons (Gn 30‘» (E], cf. 35 «bff. [p]). The name (in Heb. 
Yiss-askar) is peculiar in form, and of uncertain signifi- 
cation; but it i.s quite probable that it ha.s arisen from a 
coiruption of 'ish-sakhnr as Wellhausen {Sam. 95) sug- 
gests, and further, that the latter element is the name of a 
deity. Ball {SBOT,adloc.) suggests the Egyptian Mem- 
phite god Sokar. The name would then correspond to the 
name 'ish-Oad by which the Moabites knew the Gadites. 
i and E, however, both connect it with the root sdkhar, 
2D ^ 


'to hire’: J, because Leah ‘hired’ Jacob from Rachei 
with Reuben’s mandrakes; E, because she gave Zilpah 
to Jacob. The difference shows that the traditions 
are of little value as linguistic guides. Gn 49‘^ also 
appears to play upon the root sUkkar in its de.scription 
of Is.sachar as ‘a .servant under task work.* This 
would harmonize with the interpi station ‘hired man’ 
or ‘labourer.’ It has, however, little to commend it. 

P’s census at Sinai gives the tribe 54,400 (Nu 1”), anc 
at Moab 64,300 (26*®); cf. 1 Ch 7®. For the clans see 
Gn 46>s and 1 Ch ?»»•. 

The original .seat of the tribe appf;ars to have been 
S. of Naphtali and S.E. of Zebulun, ‘probably in the 
hills between the two valleys which descend from the 
Grcttv Plain to the Jordan {Wady el-Bireh and Nakr 
Galud)’ (Moore, Judges, 151). On the N.W. it touched 
ux)on Mt. Tabor, on the S. upon Mt. Gilboa. Eastward it 
reached to the Jordan. P’s lot (Jos lO^^-w) assig i.s to 
the tribe sixteen cities and their villages, scat .ered 
throughout the eastern end of the rich Plain of Esdraelo.- 
and the Valley of Jezreel. The tribe participated in 
the war against Si .sera (Jg 5‘®), and Deborah perhaps 
belonged to it. The ‘with* before Deborah might be 
read ‘people of’; but the verse is evidently corrupt. 
Baasha, the son of Ahijah, who succcicded Nadab, was 
‘of the house of Issaciiar’; and, possibly, al.so Omri, who 
gave his name to the Northerti Kingdom. The refer- 
ences in th(‘ Ble.ssingof Jacob (Gn 49 ) would indicate that 
during the early monarchy I.s.sachar lost both its martial 
v'alour and its indeixmdence. On the other hand, in the 
Ble.s.sing of Moses (Dt 33‘” >®) gr(?at commercial pros- 
perity is indicated, and the maintenance of a sanctuary 
to which ‘the peopJes’ flo<.:k to the sacrificial worship. 
Tola the judge, the grandson of Dodo, was a man of 
I.s.sachar (Jg JO*). This name Dodo, occurring on the 
Mesha stele as that of a divinity, has led to the sugges- 
tion that he may have been worshipped in early times 
by the tribe. According to the Talmud, the Sanhedrin 
drew from l.s.sachar its most intellectually prominent 
members. See also Tribes op Israel. 

James A. Craig. 

ISSHIAH. — 1. One of the heads of the tribe of 
Issachar (1 Ch 7®). 2. A Korahite who joined David at 

Ziklag (1 Ch 1*2®). 3. The son of Uzziel (1 Ch 23*o 24»), 

4. A I.^vite (1 Ch ‘242*). 

ISSHUAH. — One of tho.se who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10**); called in 1 Es 9» Aseas. 

ISSUE. — See Medicine, p. 600*. 

ISTALOURUS (1 Es 8'0).— ‘Uthi the son of 
Istalcurus’ here stands for ‘Uthai and Zabbud’ in 
Ezr 8*L 

ITALIAN BAND.— See Band. 

ITALY. — This wmrd varied in sense from time to 
time. It first signified only the Southern (the Greek) 
part of the peninsula; later it included all the country 
south of the Lombard plain; and finally, before tha 
time of Chri.st, it had come to bear the meaning whicb 
it has now. Its central i)0.sition in the Mediterranean, 
the conformation of its coast, and the capabilities 
of its soil under proper cultiv^ation, fitted it to be the 
home and centre of a governing race. In the 1st cent. 
A.D. there was constant communication between the 
capital Rome and every part of the Empire, by w'ell- 
recognized routes. Among the routes to the E., which 
mainly concern the NT student, was that from Rome 
along the W. coast of Italy to Campania, w^here it 
crossed the country and eventually reached Brundisium. 
From the harbour there the traveller either sailed 
across the Adriatic to Dyrrhachium, and went by the 
Egnatian road to Thessalonica and beyond, or sailed 
across to the Gulf of Corinth, transhipped from 
Lechteum to Cenchrea? (wh. see), and from there sailed 
to Ephesus or Antioch or Alexandria, as he desired. 
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The best account of a home journey is in Ac 27. The 
Jews poured into Italy, especially to Rome, and had 
been familiar to the Italians long before Christianity 
came. A. Souter. 

ITOH. — See Medicine, p. 699 *>. 

XTHAI. — See Ittai, 2. 

ITHAMAR. — The fourth and youngest son of Aaron 
and Elisheba (Ex 6*® etc.); consecrated priest (Ex 
28‘* ); forbidden to mourn for Nadab and Abihu (Lv 
10®), or to leave the Tent of Meeting (v.O: afterwards 
entrusted by Moses with priestly duties (Lv 10‘« ) and 
rebuked by him for neglect (v.i®* ); set over the Ger- 
shonites and the Merarites in connexion with the service 
of the Tent of Meeting (Nu 7” ; cf. also Ex 38-'*); 
ancestor of Eli (cf. 1 K 2*^ with 1 Ch 24® ; Jos. Ant. 
VIII. i. 3). The family in David’s time was only hall 
the size of Eleazar's (1 Ch 24<). It was represented 
among the returned exiles (Ezr &). 

W. Taylor Smith. 

ITHIEL. — 1. A Benjamite (Neh ID). 2. One of 
two persons to whom Agur addressed his oracular 
sayings, the other being TJcal (Pr 300. Neither LXX 
nor Vulg. recognizes proper names here, and most 
modern commentators poiat differently and tr. * I have 
wearied myself, O God, I have wearied myself, O God, 
and am consumed.’ So RVm. 

ITHLAH. — A town of Dan, near Aijalon (Jos 19«0. 
The site is unknown. 

ITHMAH. — A Moabite, one of David’s heroes 
(1 Ch 11®«). 

ITHKAN. — A city in the Negeb of Judah (Jos IS^®); 
site uncertain. 

ITHRA. — The father of Amasa, and husband of 
Abigail, David’s sister. He is described as an Israelite 
In 2 8 17“, but the better reading is ^Jether the 
IshmaeUte’ (1 Ch 2‘0. 

ITHRAN. — 1. Eponyra of a Horite clan (On 36*®, 
1 Ch 1®0. 2 An Asherite chief (1 Ch 7®0f probably 
identical with Jether of the following verse. 

ITHREAM. — The sixth son of David, born to him at 
Hebron (2 S 3®, 1 Ch 3®). 

ITHRITE, THE. — A gentilic adjective applied to the 
descendants of a family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2®*), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (2 S 23*®, 
I Ch IP® Ira and Gareb). Possibly, however, the 
text of 2 8 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed ‘the 
Jattirite,’ i.e. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 8 30*7 as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15®* 2P®). See Jattir. 

ITS. — It is well known that this word occurs but 
once in AV, Lv 25®, and that even there it is due to 
subsequent printers, the word in 1611 being ‘it’ — 
that which groweth or it owne accord.’ The use of 
it' for ’its’ is well seen in Shaks. King John, ii. i. 160, 

’Go to it grandam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give Ft a plum, a cherry, and a ng.’ 

The form ’Its’ was only beginning to come into use 
about 1611. The usual substitutes in AV are ‘his’ 
and ‘thereof.’ Thus Mt 6“ ’But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness,’ where Tindale 
has ’the rightwisnes thereof’ (RV takes the pronoun 
to be masculine, referring to God, not kingdom, and 
retains *hls’). 

ITTAI. — 1. A Gittite leader who, with a following of 
six hundred Philistines, attached himself to David at 
the outbreak of Absalom's rebellion. In spite of being 
urged by David to return to his home, he determined to 
follow the king in his misfoitune, affirming his faith- 
fulness in the beautiful worrls: ‘As the Lord liveth. 


and as my lord the king liveth, surely In what placf 
my lord the king shall be, whether for death or for life, 
even there also will thy servant be’ (2 8 16*®). He 
therefore remained in the service of David, and soon 
rose to a position of great trust, being placed in com- 
mand of a third part of the people (2 8 18*). 2. A 
Benjamite, son of Ribai, who was one of David’s 
mighty men (2 8 23*», 1 Ch 11«« (in the latter Ithai]). 

W. O. E. Oestbrley. 

ITURJEA [the name is probably derived from Jetur 
who is mentioned in Gn 26‘® and 1 Ch 1®® as a son ol 
Ishmael], with Trachonitis, constituted the tetrarchy 
of Philip (Lk 3®). But whether ‘ItursBa’ is employed 
by the Evangelist as a noun or an adjective is a disputed 
point. Ramsay contends (Expositor, Jan., Feb., Apr.. 
1894) that no Greek writer prior to Eusebius in the 4th 
cent. A.D. ever uses it as the name of a country. The 
Iturieans as a people were well known to classical 
writers. According to Cicero (Philipp, ii. 112), they 
were a ‘predatory people’; according to Ca*.sar (Bell, 
Afr. 20), they were ‘skilful archers’; according to 
Strabo (xvi. ii. 10 etc.), they were 'lawless.' They 
seem to have migrated originally from the desert to 
the vicinity of Southern Lebanon and Cnele-8yria. 
Both Strabo and Josephus (Ant. xin. xi. 3) locate them 
in these parts. The Romans probably caused them 
to retreat towards the desert again shortly before the 
Christian era. Lysanias the son of Ptolemy is called 
by l>io C&ssius (xlix. 32) ‘king of the Itura?ans.’ He 
was put to death by Mark Antony in b.c. 34. Zenodorus 
his successor died in b.c. 20, whereupon a part of his 
territory fell into the hands of Herod the Great: and 
when Herod’s kingdom was divided, it became the posses- 
sion of Philip (Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3). Whether Itursea 
and Trachonitis overlapped (as Ramsay thinks), or 
were two distinct districts (as Strabo), is uncertain; 
G. A. Smith in his art. ‘Itursea’ in Hastings’ DB is 
non-committal. The passage in Luke seems to favour 
a distinct and definite district, which was probably 
somewhere N.E. of the Sea of Galilee. 

George L. Robinson. 

IVORY (shSn, lit.* tooth’; and s/ien/iabMm,* elephants’ 
teeth’ [but reading doubtful], 1 K 10**, 2 Ch 9*®). — 
Ivory has been valued from the earliest times. In 
Solomon’s day the Israelites imported it from Ophir 
(1 K 10**): it was used in the decorations of palaces 
(22**). The ‘tower of ivory’ (Ca 7®) may also have 
been a building decorated with ivory. Solomon had a 
throne of Ivory (1 K 10®* *®). ‘Beds of ivory,’ such as 
are mentioned in Am 6®, were, according to a cuneiform 
inscription, included in the tribute paid by Hezekiah 
to Sennacherib. E. W. G. Mastehman. 

rVVAH.— A city named in 2 K 18*® 19»*. Is 37®*, 
along with Sepharvairn and Hena, as conquered by the 
As.syriari.s. Its real name and location are both un- 
certain. It is frequently identified with Awaof 2 K 17*®. 
Some would make it the name not of a city but of a god. 
See. further, art. Hena. 

IVY. — This plant (Hedera helix) grows wild in 
Palestine and Syria. It is mentioned in 2 Mac 67. See 
Dionybia. 

lYE-ABARDK (lyim of the regions beyond, 
distinguishing this place from the lim of Jos 16*»). — 
The station mentioned in Nu 21“ 33®® (in v.®® lyim 
alone) and described (21®‘) as ‘in the wilderness which 
is before Moab toward the sun-rising,’ and more briefly 
(33®®) as ‘in the border of Moab.' Nothing is known as 
to its position beyond these indications. 

lYIM (‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’).—!. Short form of lye* 
abarim in Nu 33®®. 2, Jos 15** (AV and RV Incorrectly 
lim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘uttermost citiee 
toward the border of Edom.’ 

lYYAR.— See Time. 
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I2HAR. — 1. 8on of Kohath the son of Levi (Ex 
e» «, Nu 3»» 1 Ch 6*- *• 23«*- »•); patron. 

Zihaiites (Nu 3*^ l Ch 24^ »). 2. A Judahite 

(1 Ch 4’). 

IZLUH.~-A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 8i«). 
IS&AHIAH.—A chief of lasachar (1 Ch 7<). 


JACHIN 

gRAHITES, — Qentilic name In I Ch 27*, posslhlT 
another form of Zerahites, 

OBEI. — Chief of one of the Levitlcal choirs (I Ch 26^*); 
called In v.* Zeri. 

IZZIAH. — One of those who had married a foreign 
wife (Ear 10"); called in 1 Es 0" leddiai. 
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lAAKAX.— See Bxeboth>Beke- Jaakan . 

gAAKOBAH. — A Simeonlte prince (1 Ch 4"). 

JAALA (Neh 7“) or JAALAH (Ezr 2W).--The name 
of a family of the ‘sons of Solomon’s servants’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel; called in 1 £s 6" Jeeli. 

JAAR. — A Heb. name for a wood, forest, thicket, 
occurring about fifty times In the OT. It occurs once as 
a proper name, namely in Ps 132«. where, speaking of the 
ark. the Psalmist says that it was heard of at Ephrathah 
and found at Jaar. The parallelism of Hebrew poetry 
requires that Jaar shall be regarded here as set over 
against Ephrathah. The ark was brought from the 
region of Bethlehem (Ephrathah), yea, from the woody 
heights of Kiriath-Jearim. W. F. Cobb. 

JAARE-OREGIM. — According to 2 8 2V*, the name 
of the father of Elhanan, one of David’s heroes; but 
according to 1 Ch 20‘ his name was plain Jair, Obvi- 
ously oregim (‘weavers’) has crept in from the next 
line. See Elbanan. W. F. Cobb. 

JAARESHIAH.-~A Benjamite chief (1 Ch 

JAASIEL.—The ruler* of Benjamin (1 Ch 27«), 
probably identical with 'the Mexobaite’ of 

JAASU (Ezr 10” Kethibh) or JAASAI (Qerl, so RVm. 
—One of those who had married foreign wives, 

JAAZANIAH. — 1. A Judiean, one of the military 
commanders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah (2 K 25" -■ Jer 40* Jesaniah). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Rechabites (Jer 35*). 

3. Son of Shaphan. who appeared in Ezekiel’s vision 
as ringleader of seventy of the elders of Israel in the 
practice of secret idolatry at Jerusalem (Ezk 8“). 

4. Son of Azzur, against whose counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded to prophesy (Ezk ll** ), 

JAAZIAH.— A son of Merari (I Ch 24" ”). 

JAAZIEL. — A Le\ite skilled in the use of the psaltery 
(1 Ch 15‘*); called In v." Ariel. 

JABAL. — Son of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4" (J). 

JABBOK. — A liver now called Nahr et-Zerka (‘the 
Blue River’), which rises near Ammdn the ancient 
Rabbath-ammon. and after running first N.E.. then 
N., N.W., W., finally bends S.W. to enter the Jordan. 
On almost the whole of its curved course of 60 miles it 
runs through a deep valley, and forms a natural boundary. 
On its curved upper reaches it may be said practically to 
bound the desert, while the deep gorge of its lower, 
straighter course divides the land of Gilead into two 
halves. It is mentioned as a frontier in Nu 21", Dt 2” 
3**, Jos 12», Jg 11‘* **. The Jabbok Is famous for all 
time on account of the striking incident of Jacob’s 
wrestling there with the Angel (On 32«^-). 

E. W. Q. Masterman. 

JABESH. — Father of Shallum, who usurped the 
kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king Zechariah 
(2 K 16‘o- *<). 

JABESH, JABESH-GILEAD.— A dty which first 
appears in the story of the restoration of the Ben- 


jamites (Jg 21). Probably it had not fully recovered 
from this blow when it was almost forced to submit to 
the disgraceful terms of Nahash the Ammonite (1 S 11). 
In gratitude for Saul's relief of the city, the inhabitants 
rescued his body from maltreatment by the Philistines 
(IS 31“-") — an act which earned them the commenda- 
tion of David (2 8 20. 

According to the Onomasticon, the site is 6 Roman 
miles from Pella. The name seems to be preserved in 
Yabia, a wady tributary to the Jordan, which runs down 
at the south part of trans-Jordanic Manasseh. The site 
Itself, however, is not yet identified with certainty. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 

JABEZ. — 1. A city in Judah occupied by scribes, 
the descendants of Caleb (1 Ch 2"). 2. A man of the 
family of Judah, noted for his ‘honourable character 
(1 Ch 4» ); called Ya'bita, which is rendered as if it stood 
for Ya*taBb, ‘he causes pain.’ In his vow (v.‘0) there 
is again a play upon his name. W. Ewino. 

JABIN (‘[God] perceives’). — A Canaanite king who 
reigned in Hazor, a place near the Waters of Merom, not 
far from Kedesh. In the account. In Jg 4, of the defeat 
of Jabln’s host under Sisera, the former takes up quite 
a subordinate position. In another account (Jos 11> *) 
of this episode the victory of the two tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali is represented as a conquest of the whole 
of northern Canaan by Joshua. Both accounts (Jos 
11‘'*, Jg 4) are fragments taken from an earlier, and 
more elaborate, source; the Jabin in each passage is 
therefore one and the same person. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JABKEEL. — A town on the N. border of Judah, 
near Mt. Baalah. and close to the sea (Jos 15"). In 
2 Ch 26* it is mentioned under the name Jabneh, along 
with Gath and Ashdod. as one of the cities captured from 
the Philistines by Uzziah. Although these are the only 
OT references. It is frequently mentioned (under the 
name Jamnia) in the Books oi Maccabees (1 Mac 4" 
5*» 10** 15<'>. 2 Mac 12* *• «*) and In Josephus. Judas 
is said to have burned Its harbour; it was captured 
by Simon from the Syrians. In Jth 2*» it is called 
Jemnaan. After various vicissitudes it was captured in 
the war of the Jews by Vespasian. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Jabneel, now called Jamnia, became 
the home of the Sanhedrin. At the time of the Crusades 
the castle Ibelin stood on the site. To-day the village 
of Yebrta stands op the ruined remains of these ancient 
occupations. It stands 170 feet above the sea on a 
prominent hill 8. of the Wadv Rubin. The ancient 
Majumaa or harbour j^f Jamnia lies to the West. ‘The 
port would seem to be naturally better than any along 
the coast of Palestine R. of Cmsarea’ (Warren). 

2. An unknown site on the N. boundary of Naphtali 
not far from the Jordan (Jos 19"). 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

JABNEH . — See Jabxeel. 

JAOAN.— A Gadite chief (l Ch 5<*). 

JACHIN, — 1. Fourth son of Simeon (Gn 46'®, Ex 6«) 
called in 1 Ch 4" Jarib; in Nu 26>® the patronymic 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ 

lachinitds occurs. 2. Eponym of a priestly family 
•1 Ch 9^0 Neh ipo). 

JAOHIN AND BOAZ. — These are the names borne 
by two brazen, or more probably bronze, pillars belonging 
to Solomon’s Temple- They evidently represented 
the highest artistic acliieveraent of their author, Hiram 
of Tyre, ‘ the half-Tyrian copper-worker, whom Solomon 
fetched from Tyre to do foundry work for him,’ whose 
name, however, was more probably Huram-abi (2 Ch 2‘*, 
Heb. text). The description of them now found in 
1 K is exceedingly confused and corrupt, but 

with the help of the better preserved Gr. text, and of 
other OT. references (viz. ?«• 2 Ch »», 

and Jer 522‘'W«2 K 25 ^^)^ recent scholars have restored 
the text of the primary passage somewhat as follows: — 

’ And he cast the two pillars of bronze for the porch of 
the temple; 18 cubits v/njn the height of the one pillar, and 
a line of 12 cubits could compass it about, and its thickness 
was 4 finger-breadths (for it was)hollowlwith this cf . Jcr522'J. 
And the second pillar was similar. Ana he made two chapi- 
ters ft €. capitals] of cast bronze for the tops of the pillars, 
etc. fas in iiV]. And he made two sets of network to cover 
the chapiters which were upon the tops of the pillars, a 
network for the one chapiter and a network for the second 
chapiter. And ho made the pomegranates; and two rows 
of pomegranates in bronze were upon the one network, 
and the pomegranates were 200, round about upon the 
one chapiter, and so he did for the second chapiter. And 
he .set up the pillars at the porch of the temple,’ etc. [as in 
v.« II VJ. 

The original description, thus freed from later glosses 
such a.s the difflcult ‘lily work’ of v.^*, consists of three 
parts; the pillars, their capitals, and the ornamentation 
of the latter. The pillars themselves were hollow, with 
a thickness of metal equal to three inches of our measiire; 
their height, on the basis of the larger cubit of 20i inches 
(sec Hastings’ DB iv. 907»), was about 31 feet, while 
their diameter works out at about feet. The capitals 
appear from 1 K 7*^ to have been globular or spheroidal 
In form, each about 8j feet in height, giving a total height 
for the complete pillars of roughly 40 feet. The orna- 
mentation of the capitals was twofold: first they were 
covered with a specially cast network of bronze. Over 
this were hung festoon-wise two wreaths of bronze 
pomegranates, each row containing 100 pomegranates, 
of which it is probable that four were fixed to the net- 
work, while the remaining 96 hung free (see Jer 52 =^^)^ 

As regards their position relative to the Temple, it 
may be regarded as certain that they were structurally 
independent of the Temple porch, and stood free in 
front of it — probably on plinths or ba.ses — Jachin on 
the south and Boaz on the north (1 K 72 >), one on 
either side of the steps leading up to the entrance to 
the porch (cf. Ezk 40^9). Huch free-standing pillars 
were a feature of Phoenician and other temples of W est ern 
Asia, the statements of Greek writers on this point 
being confirmed by representations on contemporary 
coins. A glass dish, discovered in Rome in 1882, even 
shows a representation of Solomon’s Temple with the 
twin pillars flanking the porch, as above described 
(reproduced in Benzlnger’s Heb. Arch. [1907], 218). 

The names ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ present an enigma 
which still awaits solution. The meanings suggested 
in the margins of EV — Jachin, ‘he shall establisl!,’ 
Boaz, ‘in it is strength’ — give no help, and are besides 
very problematical. The various forms of the names 
presented by the Greek texts — for which see EBi ii. 
2304 f. and esp. Barnes in JThSt v. [1904], 447-551 — 
IK)int to a possible original nomenclature as Baal and 
Jachun — the latter a Pheenieian verbal form of the 
same signification (‘he will be’) as the Heb. Jahweh. 

The original significance and purpose" of the pillars, 
finally, are almost as obscure as their names. The fact 
that they were the work of a PhCBnician artist, however, 
makes it probable that their presence is to be explained 
on the analogy of the similar pillars of Phoenician 
temples. These, though viewed In more primitive 


times as the abode of the Deity (see Pillar), had, af 
civilization and religion advanced, come to be regarded 
as mere symbols of His pnjsence. To a Phoenician 
temple-builder, Jachin and Boaz would appear as the 
natural adjuncts of such a building, and are therefore, 
perhaps, best explained as conventional symbols of 
the God for whose worship the Temple of Solomon was 
designed. 

For another, and entirely improbable, view of their 
original purpose^ namely, that they were huge candelabra 
or cressets in which ‘ the suet of the sacrifices ’ was burned, 
see W. R. Smith’s 488; and for the latest attempts 
to explain the pillars in terms of the Babylonian ‘astral 
mythology,’ see A. Joremias, Das alte 7'est. im Lichte d. 
alt. Orients'^ [1906], 494, etc.; Benzinger, op. cit., 2nd ed. 
[1907], 323. 331. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

JACINTH.— See Jewels AND Precious Stones, p. 467*. 

JACKAL. — Although the word ‘jackal’ does not 
occur in the AV, there is no doubt that this animal is 
sevfiral times mentioned in OT: it occurs sevtTal times 
in RV where AV has ‘fox.’ (1) shU'Hl is used in Heb. 
for both animals, but most of the references are most 
suitably tr. ‘jackal.’ The only OT passage in which the 
fox is probably intended is Neh 4=*. (2) tannlm (pi.), 

AV * dragons,’ is in RV usually tr. ‘jackals.’ See 
Is 34’*, Jer 9^^ 10® etc. Post considers ‘wolves’ 
would be better. (3) tr. AV ‘wild beast.s of 

the island’ (Is 13® 34'\ Jer 50*®), is in RV tr. ‘wolves,’ 
but Post thinks these ‘howling cr€*atures’ (as word 
implies) were more probably jackals. (4) 'dhlm, ‘ doleful 
creatures’ (Is 13*‘), may also have been jackals. 
The jackal {Canis aureus) is exceedingly common in 
Palestine; its mournful cries are heard every night. 
During the day jackals hide in deserted ruins, etc. (Is 13® 
34‘* 35’). but as soon as the sun sets they issue forth. 
They may at such times be frequently seen gliding 
backwards and forwards across the roads seeking for 
morsels of food. Their staple food is carrion of all 
sorts (Ps 63‘®). At the present day the Bedouin 
threaten an enemy with death by saying they will 
‘throw his body to the jackals.’ Though harmless to 
grown men when solitary, a whole pack may be dangerous. 
The writer knows of a case where a European was 
pursued for miles over the Philistine plain by a pack of 
jackals. It is because they go In packs that we take 
the shu'dlim of Jg 15* to be jackals rather than foxes. 
Both animals have a weakness for grape.s (Ca 2*®). Cf. 
art. Fox. E. W. G. Masterman. 

JACOB. — 1. Son of Isaac and Rebekah. His name 
is probably an elliptical form of an original Jakob'el, 
‘God follows’ {i.e. ‘rewards’), which has been found 
botli on Babylonian tablets and on the pylons of the 
temple of Karnak. By the time of Jacob this earlier 
history of the word was overlooked or forgotten, and 
the name was understood as meaning ‘one who takes 
by the heel, and thus trle.s to trip up or supplant’ 
(Gn 25® 27®, Hos 12*). His history is recounted in 
Gn 2.5»*-50‘*, the materials being unequally contributed 
from three sources. For the details of analysis .see Dill- 
mann. Com., and Driver, LOT’*, p. 16. P supplies 
but a brief outline; J and E are closely Interwoven, 
though a degree of original independence is shown by 
an occasional divergence in tradition, which adds to the 
credibility of the joint narrative. 

Jacob was born in answer to prayer (25*‘), near 
Beersheba; and the later rivalry between Israel and 
Edom was thought of as i)refigured in the strife of the 
twins in the womb (25®^ , 2 Es 3‘* 6*->®, Ro 9"-**). The 
differences between the two brothers, each contrasting 
with the other in character and habit, were marked 
from the beginning. Jacob grew up a ‘quiet man’ 
(Gn 25” RVm), a shepherd and herdsman. Whilst 
still at home, he succeeded in overreaching Esau in two 
ways. He took advantage of Esau’s hunger and heed- 
lessness to secure the birthright, which gave him pre- 
cedence even during the father’s lifetime (43”), and 
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afterwards a double portion of the patrimony (Dt 21»7), 
with probably the domestic priesthood. At a later 
time, after careful consideration (On 27*'*^ ). he adopted 
the device sug^^ested by his mother, and, allaying with 
ingenious falsehoods (27^0) his father’s suspicion, inter- 
cepted also his blessing. Lsaac was dismayed, but in- 
stead of revoking the bles.sing confirmed it (27^3 37^, and 
was not able to remove Esau’s bitterne.ss. In both 
blessings later political and geographical conditions 
are reflected . To Jacob is promised Canaan, a well- 
watered land of fields and vineyards (Dt 11»< 332«), 
with sovereignty over its peoples, even those who were 
‘brethren’ or descended from the same ancestry as 
Israel ((In 2 8 >D. Esau is consigned to the 

dry and rocky di.stricts of Idunuea, with a life of war and 
plunder; but hi.s subjection to Jacob is limited in 
duration (2 K if not also in completeness (Gn 27^®* , 
which points to the restle.ssness of P^dom). 

Of this successful craft on Jacob’s part the natural 
result on Esau’s was hatred and resentment, to avoid 
which Jacob left his home to spend a few days (27^‘) 
with his uncle in Haran. Two different motives are 
assigned. JE represents Rebekah as pleading with her 
son his danger from Plsaii; but P represents her as 
suggesting to Isaac the danger that Jacob might marry 
a Hittite wife (27 'Ihe. traditions apiKjar on literary 
ground.s to have come from different sources; but there 
is no real difficulty in the narrative a.s it stands. Not 
only are man’s motives often complex; but a woman 
would be likely to uh(* different pleas to a husband and 
to a son, and if a mother can counsel her son to yield 
to his fear, a father would l)e more alive to the possibility 
of an outbreak of folly. (3n his way to Haran, Jacob 
passt'd a night at Hetljel (cf. 13^^ ), and his .sleep wa.s, 
not unnaturally, disturbed by dreams; the cromlechs 
and stone terraces of the district seemed to arrange 
them.selN t*.s into a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
with angels a.scending and de.s(‘ending, whilst Jehovah 
Hiiihself bent over him (28‘^ HVm) w'ith loving assur- 
ances. Rtmiinded thus of Hie watchful providence of 
God, Jacob’s alarms were transmiit(‘d into religious awe. 
H(? marked the .sanctity of the spot by setting up as a 
sacred pillar the boulder on wliich his head had rested, 
and undertook to dedicate a tithe of all his gains. Thence- 
forward Bethel bi'canur a famous sanctu«,ry, and Jacob 
hiriLself vi.sited it again (3.5* ; cf. Hos 12D. 

Arrived at Haran, Jacob met in his uncle his su{)erior 
for a time in the art of overreaching. By a ru.se Laban 
st‘cured fourteen years’ service (29*7, Hos 12 ‘ 2 , Jth S'*), 
to which six years more were* added, under an ingenious 
arrangement in which the exacting uncle was at last 
outwitted (3()3'ff ). At ihe end of the term Jacob was 
the head of a hou.sehold conspicuous even in those 
days for its magnitude and prosperity. Quarrels with 
Laban and his sons ensued, but God is repre.sonted as 
intervening to turn their arbitrary actions (317" ) to 
Jacob’s advantage. At length he took flight wdiilst 
Laban was engaged in shfH'p-shearing, and, re-crossing 
the Euphrates on his way home, reached Gilead. There 
he was overtaken by Laban, whose exas{K*ration was 
increased by the fact that his teraphim, or household 
god.s, had been taken away by the fugitives, Rachel’s 
hope in stealing them being to appropriate the good 
fortune of her fathers. The dispute that followed wa® 
closed by an alliaiu’e of friendship, the double covenant 
being sealed by setting up in commemoration a cairn 
with a solitary boulder by its side (3H®* and by 
sharing a sacrificial meal. Jacob promised to treat 
Laban’s daughters with special kindness, and both Jacob 
and Laban undertook to resiiect the boundary they had 
agreed upon between the territorie.s of Israel and of the 
Syrians, Thereuixm Laban returned home; and Jacob 
continued his journey to Canaan, and was met by the 
angels of God (32* ). as if to congratulate and welcome 
him as he approached the Land of Promise. 

Jacob's next problem was to conciliate Ids brother, who 


was reported to be advancing against him with a large 
body of men (32®). Three measures were adopted. 
When a submissive me.s.sage elicited no response, Jacob 
in dismay turned to (iod, though without any expression 
of regret for the deceit by which he had wronged his 
brother, and proceeded to divide his party into two 
compani<!S, in the hope that one at least w'ould escape, 
and to try to appease Es&u with a great gift. The next 
night came the turning-point in Jacob’s life. Hitherto 
he had been ambitious, steady of purpose, subject to 
genuine religious feeling, but given up almost wholly 
to the use of crooked methods. Now the higher ele- 
ments in his nature gain the ascendency; and hence- 
forth, though he is no less resourceful and politic, his 
fear of God ceases to be spoilt by intervening passions 
or a competing self-confidence. Alone on the banks 
of the Jabbok {Wady Zerka), full of doubt as to the 
fate that would overtake him, he recognizes at last 
that his real antagonist is not Esau but God. All his 
fraud and deceit had been pre-eminently sin against 
God; and what he needed supremely was not reconcilia- 
tion with his brother, but the blessing of God. So \dvid 
was the impression, that the entire night seemed to 
be spemt in actual wrestling with a living man. His 
tliigh was sprained in the contest; but since his will was 
so fixed that he simply would not be refused, the blessing 
came with the daybreak ( 322 S). His name was changed 
to Israel, which means etymologically ‘ God perseveres,’ 
but was applied to Jacob in the sense of ‘ Persevere! 
with God’ (Hos 123f ). And as a name was to a Hebrew 
a symbol of nature (Is 1* 61»), its change was a symbol 
of a changed character; and the supplanter became the 
one who persevered in putting forth his strength in 
communion with God, and therefore prevailed. His 
brother received him cordially (33D. and offered to 
escort him during the re.st of the journey. The offer 
was courteously declined, ostensibly because of the 
difference of pace between the two companies, but 
probably also with a view to incur no obligation and 
to risk no rupture. Esau returned to Seir; and Jacob 
moved on to a suitable .site for an encampment, which 
received the name of Succoth, from the booths that 
were en*cted on it ( 33 * 7 ). it was east of the Jordan, and 
probably not far from the junction with the Jabbok. 
The valley was suitable for the recuperation of the 
flocks and herds after so long a journey; and it is prob- 
able, from the character of the buildings erected, as 
well as from the fact that opportunity mu.st be given for 
Dinah, one of the youngest of the children (30®*), to 
reach a marriageable age (34®** ), that Jacob stayed there 
for several years. 

After a residence of uncertain length at Succoth, 
Jacob crossed the Jonlan and advanc.<*d to Shechem, 
wh(*re he purchased a plot of ground which became after- 
wards of special interest. Joshua .seems to have regarded 
it as the limit of his expedition, and there the Law was 
promulgated and Joseph's bones were buried (Jos 24“ 
cf. Ac 7*®); and for a time it was the centre of the 
confederation of the northern tribes (1 K 12*, 2 Ch 10*). 
Again Jacob’s stay must not be measured by days; 
for he erected an altar (33®®) and dug a well (Jn 4® 7*), 
and was detained by domestic troubles, if not of his own 
original intention. The troubles began with the seduc- 
tion or outrage of Dinah; but the narrative that follows 
is e\idently compacted of two traditions. According 
to the one, the tran.saction was personal, and involved 
a fulfilment by Shechem of a certain imsi)ecified con- 
dition; according to the other, the entire clan was 
involved on either side, and the story is that of the 
danger of the absorption of Israel by the lo<*al Canaanites 
and its avoidance through the interposition of Simeon 
and Le\1. But most of the difficulties disappear on 
the assumption that Shechem's marriage was, as was 
natural, expedited, a delight to liimself and generally 
approved amongst his kindred (347»). That pressing 
matter being settled, the question of an alliance betweel 
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the two clans, with the sinister motives that prevailed 
on either side, would be gradually, perhaps slowly, 
brought to an issue. There would be time to persuade 
the Shechemltes to consent to be circumcised, and to 
arrange for the treacherous reprisal. Jacob’s part in 
the proceedings was confined chiefly to a timid reproach 
of his sons for entangling his household in peril, to 
which they replied with the plea that the honour of 
the family was the first consideration. 

The state of feeling aroused by the vengeance executed 
on Shechem made it desirable for Jacob to continue 
his journey. He was directed by God to proceed some 
twenty miles southwards to Bethel. Before starting, 
due preparations were made for a visit to so sacred a 
spot. The amulets and images of foreign gods in the 
possession of his retainers were collected and buried 
under a terebinth (35*; cf. Jos 24“, Jg 9*). The people 
through whom he passed were smitten with such a panic 
by the news of what had happened at Shechem as not 
to interfere with him. Arrived at Bethel, he added an 
altar (35’’) to the monolith he had erected on his previous 
visit, and received in a theophanj , for which in mood 
he was well prepared, a renewal of the promise of regal 
prosperity. The additional pillar he set up (35**) was 
probably a sepulchral stele to the memory of Deborah 
(cf. 35*®), dedicated with appropriate religious services; 
unless the verse is out of place in the narrative, and is 
really J’s version of what E relates in 28'®. From 
Be.'hel Jacob led his caravan to Ephrath, a few miles 
from which place Rachel died in childbirth. This 
Ephrath was evidently not far from Bethel, and well to the 
north of Jerusalem (1 S 10*'-, Jer 31*®), and therefore the 
gloss ‘ the same is Bethlehem ’ must be due to a confusion 
with the other Ephrath (Ru 4**, Mic 5*), which was south 
of Jerusalem. The next stopping-place was the tower 
of Eder (35**) or ‘the flock’ — a generic name for the 
watch-towers erected to aid in the protection of the 
flocks from robbers and wild beasts. Mic 4® applies a 
similar terra to the fortified southern spur of Zion. But 
it cannot be proved that the two allusions coalesce; 
and actually nothing is known of the site of Jacob’s 
encampment, except that it was between Ephrath and 
Hebron. His journey was ended when he reached 
the last-named place (35*^), the home of his fathers, 
where he met Esau again, and apparently for the last 
time, at the funeral of Isaac. 

From the time of his return to Hebron, Jacob ceases 
to be the central figure of the Biblical narrative, which 
thenceforward revolves round Joseph. Among the 
leading incidents are Joseph's mission to inquire after 
his brethren’s welfare, the inconsolable sorrow of the 
old man on the receipt of what seemed conclusive evi- 
dence of Joseph’s death, the despatch of his surviving 
sons except Benjamin to buy corn in Egypt (cf. Ac 7**®^ ), 
the bitterness of the reproach with which he greeted 
them on their return, and his belated and despairing 
consent to another expedition as the only alternative to 
death from famine. The story turns next to Jacob's 
delight at the news that Joseph is alive, and to his own 
journey to Egypt through Beersheba, his early home, 
where he was encouraged by God in visions of the 
night (46* 'D* In Egypt he was met by Joseph, and, 
after an interview with the Pharaoh, settled in the 
pastoral district of Goshen (47«), afterwards known 
as ‘the land of Rameses’ (from Rameses ii. of the nine- 
teenth dynasty), in the eastern part of the Delta (47**). 
rhi.% migration of Jacob to Egypt was an event of the 
first magnitude in the history of Israel (Dt 26®^-, Ac 7*** ), 
as a stage in the great providential preparation for 
Redemption. Jacob lived in Egypt seventeen years 
(47**), at the close of which, feeling death to be nigh, 
he extracted a pledge from Joseph to bury him in Canaan, 
and adopted his two grandsons, placing the younger 
first in anticipation of the pre-eminence of the tribe 
that would descend from him (48**, He 11**). To 
Joseph himself was promised, as a token of special 


affection, the conquered districts of Shechem on tbf 
lower slopes of Gerizim (48**, Jn 4®). Finally, the old 
man gathered his sons about him, and pronounced upon 
each in turn a blessing, afterwards wrought uj) into the 
elaborate poetical form of 49***’. The tribes are re- 
viewed in order, and the character of each is sketched 
in a description of that of its founder. The atmo8j)nere 
of the poem in regard alike to geography and to history la 
that of the period of the judges and early kings, when, 
therefore, the genuine tradition must have taken the 
form in which it has been preserved. After blt'ssing his 
sons, Jacob gave them together the directions concern- 
ing his funeral which he had given previously to Joseph, 
and died (49“). His body was embalmed, convoyed to 
Canaan by a great procession according to the Egyptian 
custom, and buried in the cave of Machpelah near 
Hebron (SO*®). 

Opinion is divided as to the degree to which Jacob 
has been idealized in the Biblical story. If it be re- 
membered that the narrative is based upon popular 
oral tradition, and did not receive its present form until 
long after the time to which it relates, and that an 
interest ’n national origins is both natural and distinctly 
manif<*8ted in parts of Genesis, some idealization may 
readily be conceded. It may be sought in tliree direc- 
tions — in the attempt to find explanations of exi.stlng 
institutions, in the anticipation of religious conceptions 
and sentiments that belonged to the narrator’s times, 
and in the investment of the reputed ance.stor with the 
characteristics of the tribe descended from him. All 
the conditions are best met by the view that Jacob was 
a real person, and that the incidents recorded of him 
are substantially historical. His characttjr, as depicted, 
is a mixture of evil and good; and his career shows how, 
by discipline and grace, the better elements came to 
prevail, and God was enabled to use a faulty man for 
a great purpose. 

2. Father of Joseph, the husband of Mary (Mt 1*®* ). 

R. W. Moss. 

JACOB'S WELL. — See Sychar. 

JACUBUS (J Ks 9*«) =N(‘h 8’ Akkub. 

JADA.— A Jerahrneelite (1 Ch 2*®' «). 

JADDUA.— 1. One of those, who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10**). 2. A high priest (Neh 12*** **). He is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus in 
connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ant. xi. viii. 
5, cf. vii. 2, viii. 7). 

JADDUS (AV Addus).— A priest whose descendants 
were unable to trace their genealogy at the return under 
Zerub., and were removed from the priesthood (1 Es5®®). 
He is there said to have married Augia, a daughter of 
Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have been called after 
his name. In Ezr 2«* and Neh 7®® he Is called by his 
adopted name Barzillai. 

JADON. — A Meronothite, who took part In rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3’). The title ' Merono- 
thite’ occurs again 1 Ch 27®°, but a place Meronoth is 
nowhere named. According to Jos. (Ant. viii. viii. 5, 
ix. 1), Jadon was the name of the man of God sent from 
Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13). 

JAEL. — The wife of Heber, the Kenlte (Jg 4**- *’). 
The Kenites were on friendly terms both with the 
Israelites (1*®) and with the Canaanltes, to whom 
Jabin and his general, Sisera, belonged. On his defeat 
by the Israelites, Sisera fled to the tent of Jael, a spot 
which was doubly secure to the fugitive, on account both 
of intertribal friendship and of the rules of Oriental 
hospitality. The act of treachery whereby Jael slew 
Sisera (Jg 4**) was therefore of the basest kind, 
according to the morals of her own time, and also 
to modern ideas. The praise, therefore, ac(H)rded to 
Jael and her deed in the Song of Deborah (Jg 6** *’) 
must be accounted for on the questionable moral 
principle that an evil deed, if productive of advantage, 
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may be rejoiced over and commended by those who have 
not taken part in it. The writer of the Song of Deborah 
records an act which, though base, resulted in putting 
the seal to the Israelite victory, and thus contributed 
to the recovery of Israel from a ‘mighty oppression’ 
(Jg 4«); in the exultation over this result the woman 
who helped to bring it about by her act is extolled. 
Though the writer of the Song would probably have 
scorned to commit such a deed himself, he sees no 
incongruity in praising it for its beneficent consequences. 
This is one degree worse than ‘doing evil that good 
may come,’ for the evil itself is extolled; whereas, in 
the other case, it is deplored, and unwillingly acquiesced 
in because it is ‘necessary.’ The spirit which praises 
such an act as Jael’s is, in some sense, akin to that 
of a Jewish custom (Corban) which grew up in later 
days, and which received the condemnation of Christ, 
Mk 7“; in each case a contemptible act is condoned, 
and even extolled, because of the advantage (of one 
kind or another) which it brings. 

In Jg 5* the words ‘in the days of Jael’ create a 
difficulty, which can be accounted for only by regarding 
them, with most scholars, as a gloss. See also Barak, 
Deborah, Sihera. W. O. E. OESTERUEr. 

JAGUR.— A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Jos 15*‘). The site is unknown. 

JAH. — See Gon, § 2 {y). 

JAHATH. — 1. A grandson of Judah (1 Ch 4*). 2. A 
great-grandson of Levi (1 Ch <3). 3. A son of 

Shimei (1 Ch 23‘”). 4. One of the ‘sons’ of Shelomoth 

(1 Ch 24 * 2 ). 6. A Merarite Levite in the time of Josiah 

.2 Ch 34>*). 

JAHAZ (in 1 Ch 67«, Jer 482» Jah«ah).— A town at 
which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 21*^, Dt 2^, 
Jg After the crossing of the Arnon, messengers 

wore sent to Sihon from the ‘wilderness of Kedemoth’ 
(Dl 2“), and he ‘went out against Israel into the wilder- 
ness and came to Jahaz’ (Nu 212-^). Jaliaz is men- 
tioned in connexion with Kedemoth (Jos I3‘® 21*®). 
These passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon's territory. Jahaz was one of the 
Ivovite cities of Rtuiben belonging to the children of 
Merari (Jos 13i8 21^ [se«? note in UVm], 1 Ch 6^8). 
According to the Moabite Stone (11. 18-20), the king 
of Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king Mesha, 
but w^as driven out, and the town was taken and added 
to Moabite territory. Isaiah (15M and Jeremiah (48*‘ «) 
refer to it as in the posses.sion of Moab. The. site has 
not yet been identified. 

JAHAZIEL.—l. A Benjamite wdio joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Ch 12^. 2. One of the two priests who blew 

trumpets before the ark when it was brought by David 
to Jerusalem (1 Ch 10"). 3. A Kohathite liCvile (1 Ch 

23'® 2425). 4 . \n Asai)hite Le\1te who encouraged 

Jehoshaphat and his army against an invading host 
(2 Ch 20'0. 6. The ancestor of a family of exiles who 

returned (Ezr 80 ; called in 1 Es 8®* Jezelus. 

JAHDAI.— A Calebite (1 Ch 2*0. 

JAHDIEL. — A Manassite chief (1 Ch 5**). 

JAHDO.— A Gadite (1 Ch 5'*). 

JAHLEEL.— Third son of Zebulun (Gn 46**, Nu 26«); 
patron. Jahleelites (Nu 26“). 

JAHMAI. — A man of Issachar (1 Ch 70* 

JAHWEH.— See Gon, § 2 if), 

JAHZAH. — The form of Jahaz (wh. see) in 1 Ch 6^* 
and Jer 48*L 

JAHZEEL.— Naphtali’s firstborn (Gn 46«, Nu 26*0; 
In 1 Ch 7*® Jahsiel; patron. Jahseelites (Nu 26**). 

JAHZEIAH. — One of four men who are mentioned 
as opposing (so RV) Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
wives (Ezr 10«). The AV regarded Jahzeiah and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 


‘were employed about this matter.* This view is sup 
ported by LXX, 1 Es 9'* iAVm; but the Heb. phrase 
here found elsewhere (cf. 1 Ch 21*, 2 Ch 20**, Dn 11**) 
expresses opposition. 

JAHZERAH. — priest (1 Ch 9**); callsd in Neh 11** 

Ahzai. 

JAHZIEL. — See Jahzeel. 

JAIR. — 1. A clan of Jairites lived on the east of 
Jordan who were called after Jair. This Jair was of 
the children of Manasseh (Nu 32**), and — if we may 
assume a traditional fusion — a ‘judge’ (Jg 10*** ). The 
settlement of this clan marks a 8ub.sequent conque^st to 
that of the west of Jordan. The gentilic Jairite is used 
for Ira (2 S 20»). 2. The father of Mordecai (Est 2®). 

3. The father of Elhanan. See Elhanan, Jaare- 
Oregim). W. F. Cobb. 

JAIRUS (==Jair). — Tliis Greek form of the name is 
ihsedin the Apocrypha (Ad. Est ID) for Mordecai’s father 
Jair (Est 2*); and (1 Es 5**) for the head of a family 
of Temple servants. In NT it is the name of the ruler 
of the synagogiR^ who.se daughter Jesus raised from the 
dead (Mk 5“, Lk 8*'). In |1 Mt. (9**) he is not named. 
The story of this raising come.s from the ‘Petrine 
tradition.’ A. J. Maclea.v. 

JAKEH. — Father of Agur, the author of the prov- 
erbs contained in Pr 30. 

JAKIM. — 1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8*®). 2. A priest, 
head of the 12th course (1 Ch 24*2). 

JALAM.— A ‘son’ of E.sau (Gn 36®- **• »*, 1 Ch 1*®). 

JALON.— A Calebite (1 Ch 4*?). 

JAMBRES . — See Jannes and Jambres. 

JAMBRI. — A robber tribe which attacked and 
captured a convoy under the charge of John the 
Maccabee. The outrage was avenged by Jonathan 
and Simon, who waylaid and slaughtered a large party 
of the ‘sons of Jainbri’ (1 Mac 9*®-**). 

JAMES.— 1. James, the son of Zebedee, one of the 
Twelve, the elder brother of John. Their father was 
a Galila?an fisherman, evidently in a thriving way, 
since he employ(‘d ‘hired servants’ (Mk 1*®). Their 
mother was Salome, and, since she was apparently a 
sister of the Virgin Mary (cf. Mt 27®« = Mk 15*® with 
Jn 19®), they were cousins of Jesus after the flesh. 
Like his brother, James worked with Zebedee in partner- 
ship with Simon and Andrew (Lk 5*®), and he was busy 
with boat and nets when Jesus called him to leave all 
and follow’ Him (Mt I®'- “»“Mk 1*®- ®®). His name is 
coupled with John’s in the lists of the Apostles (Mt 10**=» 
Mk 3*7 = Lk 6**), which means that, when the Twelve 
were sent out two by tw’o to preach the Kingdoni of God 
(Mk 67), they went in company. And they seem to 
have been men of like spirit. They got from Jesus the 
sameapp(?llation, ‘the Sons of Thunder’ (see Boanerges), 
and they stood, with Simon Peter, on terms of special 
intimacy with Him. James attained less distinction than 
his brother, but the reason is not that he had less devo- 
tion or aptitude, but that his life came to an untimely 
end. He was mart.vred by Herod Agrippa (Ac 12*). 

2. James, the son of Alpnseus (probably identical with 
Glopas of Jn 19® RV), styled ‘the Little’ (not ‘the 
tes’), probably on account of the shortnesjs of his 
stature, to distinguish him from the other Apostle James, 
the son of Zebedee. His mother was Mary, one of the 
devoted women who stood by the Cross and vi.sited the 
Sepulchre. He had a brother Joses, who was apparently 
a believer. See Mk 15*®, Jn 19®, Mk 16*. 

Tradition that he had been a tax-gatherer, and it is 
very possible that his father Alphams was the same person 
as Alphwus the father of Levi the tax-gatherer (Mk 2**), 
afterwards Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist. If these 
identifications be admitted, that familv was indeed highly 
favoured. It gave to the Kingdom of heaven a father, t 
mother, and three sons, of *wo were Apostles. 
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B» James, the Lord's brother (see Brethren of the 
Lord). Like the rest of tlie Lord’s brethren, James did 
not believe in Him while He lived, but acknowledged 
His claims after the Resurrection, He was won to 
faith by a special manifestation of the risen Lord 
(1 Co 16^). Thereafter lie rose to liigh eminence. He 
was the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and figures in 
that capacity on three occasions, (1 ) Three years after 
his conversion Paul went up to Jerusalem to interview 
Peter, and, though he stayed for fifteen days with him, 
he saw no one else except James (Clal 1^®- i®). So 
soon did James’s authority rival Peter’s. (2) After an 
interval of fourteen years Paul went up again to Jeru- 
salem (Gal 2*-^°). This was the occasion of the historic 
conference regarding the terms on whicli the Gentiles 
should be admitted into the Christian Church; and 
James acted as president, his decision being unanimously 
accepted (Ac (3) James was the acknowledged 

head of the Church at Jerusalem, and w'hen Paul returned 
from his third missionary journey he waited on him 
and made a report to him in presence of the elders 
(Ac 21i«- »»). 

According to extra-canonical tradition, .Tames was siir- 
named ‘the Just’; he was a Nazirite from his mother’s 
womb, abstaining from strong drink and animal food, and 
wearing linen; he was always kneeling in intercession for the 
people, so that his knees were callous like a camel’s; he 
was cruelly martyred by the Scribes and Pharisees: they 
cast him aown trom the pinnacle of the Temple (cf . Mt 4^, 
Lk 4®L and as the fall aid not kill him, they sioned him, 
and he was finally despatched with a fuller’s club. 

This James was the author of the NT Epistle which 
bears his name; and it is an indication of his character 
that he styles himself there (1‘) not ‘the brother,’ but 
the ’servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ See next article. 

4. James, the father of the Apostle Judas (Lk 6^® RV ). 
otherwise unknown. The AV ‘Judas the brother of 
James* is an impossible i(l(;ntification of the Apostle 
Judas with the author of the Epistle (Jude *). 

Davtd Smith. 

JAMES, EPISTLE OP.-l. The author claims to be 
‘James, a servant of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(P). He is usually identified with the Lord’s brother 
the ‘bishop’ of Jerusalem, not a member of the Twelve, 
but an apostle in the wider sense (see James. 3). The 
name is common, and the writer adds no further note 
of identification. This fact makes for the authenticity 
of the address. If the Epistle had been pseudonymous, 
the writer would have defined the position of the 
James whose authority he wished to claim, and the 
same objection holds good against any theory of inter- 
polation. Or again, if it had been written by a later 
James under his own name, he must have distinguished 
himself from his better known namesakes. The absence 
of description supports the common view of the author- 
ship of the letter; it is a mark of modesty, the brother 
of the Lord not wishing to insist on his relationship 
after the flesh; it also points to a consciousness of 
authority; the writer exi^ected to be listened to. and 
knew that his mere name was a sufficient description 
of himself. So Jude w'rites merely as ‘the brother of 
James.’ It has indeed been doubted whether a Jew of 
his position could have written such good Greek as we 
find in this Epistle, but we know really very little of tho 
scope of Jewish education; there was every opportunity 
for intercourse vrith Greeks in Galilee, and a jmori 
arguments of this nature can at most be only subsidiary. 
If indeed the late date, suggested by some, be adopted, 
the possibility of the brother of the Lord being the 
author is excluded, since he probably died in 62; other- 
wise there is nothing against the ordinary view. If that 
be rejected, the author is entirely unknown. More will 
be said in the rest of the article on the subject; but 
attention must be called to the remarkable coincidence 
in language between this Epistle and the speech of 
James In Ac 15. 

2. Date. — The only Indications of date are derived 


from Indirect internal evidence, the interpretation 01 
which <iepends on the view taken of the main problems 
rai.sed by the Epistle. It is variously put, either as one 
of the earliest of NT writings (so Mayor and most 
English writers), or among the very latest (the general 
German opinion). The chi-^f problem is the relation- 
ships to other mitings of the NT. The Epistle has 
striking resemblanct^s to several books of the NT, and 
these resemblances admit of very various explanations. 

(a) Most important is its relation to St Paid. It has 
points of contact with Romans: 1“ and Ro 2** 
(hearers and doers of tl»e law); and Ro 5^-* (the 
gradual work of temptation or tribulation); 4" and Ro 
2‘ 144 (the critic self-condemned); 4> and Ro 
13*2; and the contrast between 2®* and Ro 4* (the faith 
of Abraham). Putting the latter aside for the moment, 
it is hard to pronounce on the ciuestion of priority. 
Sanday-Headlam ( Romans, p. Ixxix. ) see ‘ no resemblance 
in style sufficient to prove literary connexion’; there 
are no parallels in order, and si rni lari tie's of language 
can mostly be explained from OT and LXX. Mayor, 
on the other hand, supposes that St. Paul is working up 
hints received from James. 

The main question turns upon the apparent opposition 
hetwe?en James and Paul with n*gard to ’faith and works.’ 
The chieif passage's are ch. 2, esp. vv.*7. , and Ro 32» 4, 

Gal 2‘«. Both writfus quote Gn and de^al with the 
case of Abraham as typical, hut they draw from it ap- 
parently opposite conclusions — St. Januis that a man is 
justified, as Abraham was, by works and not by faith 
alone; St. Paul that justification is not by works but by 
faith. We may say at once with regard to the doctrinal 
question that it is generally re*cognized that there is here 
no real contradiction between the two. The w'riters mean 
difftirent things by ‘faith.’ 8t. James means a certain 
belief, mainly inlellectual, in the one God (2*®), the 
fundamental creed of the Jew, to which a belief in Christ 
has been added. To St. Paul ‘faith’ is essentially 
‘faith In Christ’ (Ro 3“ » etc.). This faith has been 
in his own experience a tremendous overmastering force, 
bringing with it a convulsion of his whole nature; he has 
put on Christ, died with Him, and risen to a new life. 
Such an experit'iice lies outside, the experience of a 
St. James, a typir-ally ‘good’ man, with a practical, 
matter of fact, and somew'hat limited view of life. 
To him ‘conduct i.s three-fourths of life,’ and he claims 
rightly that men sliall authenticate in praetice their 
verbal iirofessions. To a St. Paul, with an overwhelming 
experience working on a mystical teini>erament, such a 
demand is almost meaningle.ss. To him faith is the new 
life in Christ, and of course it brings forth the fruits of 
the Spirit, if it exists at all; faith must always w'ork 
by love (Gal r>«). He indeed guard.s himself carefully 
agaimst any idea that belief in the sense of verbal con- 
fession or intellectual assent is enough in itself (Uo 2*-*®), 
and defines ‘the works’ which he disparages as ‘works 
of the law’ (3®® 28 ), Each writer, in fact, would agree 
with the doctrine of the other when he came to under- 
stand it, though St. James’s would appear to St. Paul as 
insufficient, and St. Paul’s to St. Janu's as somewhat too 
profound and mystical (see Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 102 ff.). 

It is unfortunately not so ea.sy to explain the literary 
relation between tlie two. At first sight the points of 
contact are so striking that we are inclined to say that 
one must have seen the word.s of the other. IJghtfoot, 
however, has shown (Galatians^, pp. 157 flf.) that the 
history of Abraham, and in particular Gn 15®, figured 
frequently In Jewish theological diHCUs.slons. The verse 
is quoted in 1 Mac 2®*, ten times by Philo, and in the 
Talmudic treatise MechUta. But the antithesis between 
‘faith and works’ seems to be essentially Christian; 
we cannot, therefore, on the ground of the Jewish use of 
Gn 15, deny any relationship between the writings of 
the two Apostles. This much, at least, seems clear; 
St. James was not writing with Romans before him, and 
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with the deliberate intention of contradicting St. Paul. 
His arguments, so reprarded, are obviously inadequate, 
a?id make no attempt, even superllcially, to meet St. 
Paul s real position. It is, however, quite pos.sible that 
he may have written as he did to correct not St. Paul 
himself, but niisunderstandiriirs of his teachinK, which 
no douht easily arose (2 P 3**). On the other hand, if 
with Mayor we adopt a very early date for the Epistle, 
St. Paul may equally well be combatim; exaggerations 
of his fellow- Apostle’s position, which indeed in itself 
must have appeared insufficient to him; we are re- 
miiHh‘<l of the Jiidalz.ers ‘who came from James’ before 
the Council (Ac 15*<). St. Paul, according to this view, 
preser\es all that is valuable in St. James by hl.s insist- 
ence on life and conduct, while he supplements it with 
a i)rofounder teaching, and guards against mi.sinter- 
pretations by a more careful definition of terms; t.g. 
in (Jal 2'« (cf. Ja 22“) he defines ‘works’ as ‘works of 
the law,’ and ‘faith’ as ‘faith in Jesus Chri.st.' We 
must also bear in mind the [lossibility that the resem- 
blance in language on this and other subjects may have 
been due to personal intercourse between the two 
(Cal P®, Ac 15); in discussing these questions together 
they may well have come to u.se very similar terms and 
illustrations; and this pos.sibility makes the que.stion of 
priority in writing still more complicated. It is, then, 
very hard to pronounce with any certainty on the date 
of the Eid.stle from literary considerations. On the 
whole they make for an early date. Such a date is also 
suggest'd by the undevelor>ed theology (note the non- 
technical and unusual w^ord for ‘begat’ in P*) and the 
general (tircum.stances ol the Epistle (.see below); and 
the abseuice of any reference to the Gentile controversy 
may indicate a date before the Council of Ac 15, i,€. 
before .52 a.d. 

(h) Again, the points of contact with 1 Piter (po 5*’; 

1 P 4«) and Hebrews (2“: He ll"**), though striking, 
are inconclusive as to date. It is difficult to acquiesce 
in the view that James is ‘Si'condary’ throughout, 
and makes a general use of the Epp. of NT. 

{VI It will be convenie..t to treat here the relation to 
the (Sdspels and particularly to the Sermon on the Mount, 
tliomrh this is still le.ss deci.sive as to dale. The varia- 
tions are too strong to allow' us to suppo.se a direct use 
of the (lostHds; the sayings of Christ were long quoted 
in \arying forms, and in 5*2 St, James has a remarkable 
a'^recnent with Justin (Ap, i. 16), as against Mt 5'^*. 
The ctiief parallels are the condemnation of ‘hearers 
only’ (1*2 26 , Mt 72«, Jn 13>7), of critics (4“, Mt Ti-*). 
of worldliness (!“> 2^ « etc., Mt 6‘* Lk b®*); the 
teacfiing about prayer (P etc., Mt 7'^, Mk IP'"*), poverty 
(2^ I.k 62«), humility (4*0, Mt 23'2), the tree and its 
fruits (3''. Mt 7'«: see Salmon, hitrod, to ATT'* p. 455). 
This familiarity with our Lord’s language agrees well 
with the hypothesiis that the author was one who had 
been brought up in the same home, and had often 
list(*ne(1 to His teaching, though not originally a disciple; 
it can hardly, however, be said necessarily to imply such 
a close f>er«onal relation.ship. 

3. The type of Christianity implied in the Epistle. — 
We are at once struck by the fact that the direct Christian 
references are very few. Christ is only twice mentioned 
by name (P 22*); not a word is .said of His death or 
resurrection. His example of patience (5‘®- contrast 
1 P 22>), or of prayer (5*2; contra.st He S’). Hence 
the suggestion has been made by Spitta that we have 
really a Jewish document which has been adapted by a 
Christian writer, as happened, e.g., with 2 Esdras and the 
Didache. The answer is obvious, that no editor would 
l^a^e been satisfied with so slight a revision. We find. 
Indeed, on looking closer, that the Christian element is 
greater than appears at first, and also that It is of such 
a nature that it cannot be regarded as interpolated. The 
parallels with our Lord’s teaching already noticed, 
could not be explained as due to independent borrowing 
Irom earlier Jewish sources, even on the very doubtful 


a.ssumption that any such existed containing the 
substance of His teaching. Again, we find Christ 
mentioned (probably) in connexion with the Parousia 
(5’ 8) [.5*- “ are probably not references to the cruci- 
fixion, and ‘the Lord’ is not original in 1‘2]; ‘beloved 
brethren’ (P«- 2^), the new birth (P8), the Kingdom 

(28), the name which is bla.sphemed (2’), and the royal 
law of liberty (1“ 2“) are all i)redominantly Christian 
ideas. It cannot, however, be denied that the general 
tone of the Epistle i.s Judaic. The type of organization 
implied is primitive, and is described mainly in Jewish 
phraseology: .synagogue (22), elders of the Church 
(5‘<), anointing with oil and the connexion of sin and 
sickness (ib.). Abraham is ‘our father’ (2*1), and God 
bears the OT title ‘Lord of Sabaotli’ (5<) (only here in 
NT]. This tone, however, is in harmony with the 
traditional character of James (see James, 3), and with 
the address ‘to the twelve tribes which are of the 
Dispersion’ (P), taken in its literal sense. St. James 
remained to the end of his life a strict Jew, noted for his 
devotion to the Law (Ac 15. 2120), and in the Epi.stle the 
Law, though transformed, is to the writer almost a 
synonym for the Gosi:)f*l. His argument as to the para- 
mount importaiu'c of conduct is exactly suited to the 
atmosphere in which he lived, and of which he realized 
the dangers. The Rabbis could teach that ‘they cool 
the flames of Gehinnom for him who reads the Shema 
[Dt 6<1,’ and Justin (Dial. 141) bears witness to the 
claim of the Jews, ‘that if they are sinners and know 
God, the Lord will not impute to them sin.’ His protest 
is against a ceremoniali.sm which neglects the weightier 
matters of the Law'; cf. esp. H’, where ‘religion’ means 
religion on its outward side. His Epistle then is Judaic, 
becau.se it .show's us Christianity as it appeared to the 
ordinary Jewish Christian, to whom it w'as a something 
added to his old religion, not a revolutionary force 
altering its whole character, as it was to St. Paul. It 
seems to belong to the rnmod described in the early 
chapters of the Acts, when the 8(‘paration between 
Jews and Christians was not complete; we have already, 
on other grounds, seen that it seems to come before the 
Council. Salmon (Jntrod. to NT p. 456) points out 
that its attitude towards the rich agrees with what we 
know' of Jewish society during this period, when the 
tyranny of the wealthy Sadducean party w'as at its 
height (cf. Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 8; ix. 2); there are still 
apparently local Jewish tribunals (‘2*). The movement 
from city to city supposed in 4‘3 may point to the 
frequent Jewish migrations for purposes of trade, and 
the authority wliich the writer exercises over the 
Diaspora may be xiaralleled by that which the Sanhedrin 
claimed outside Palestine. We may note that there 
are indications that the Epistle has in mind the needs 
and circumstances of special communities (2‘® 4* 5*2); 
it reads, too, not like a formal treatise, but as words of 
advice given in view of particular cases. 

Oil the other hand, many Continental critics see in 
the.se conditions the description of a later age. when 
Christianity had had time to become formal and secular- 
ized, and moral degeneracy W'as covered by intellectual 
orthodoxy. The address is supposed to be a literary 
device, the Church being the true Israel of God, or to have 
in view scattered Essene conventicles. It is said that 
the ab.sence of Christian doctrine shows that the Epistle 
was not written wdien it was in the process of formation, 
but at an altogether later period. Tiiis argument is 
not altogether easy to follow, and, as we have seen, the 
indications, though separately indecisive, yet all combine 
to point to an early date. Perhaps more may be said 
for the view that the Epistle incorporates Jewish 
fragments, e.g. in 3* *8 4**-5«; the apostrophe'! of the rich 
who are outside the brotherhood is rather startling. 
We may indeed be!lieve that the Epistle has not yet 
yielded its full secret. It cannot be denied that it omits 
much that we should expect to find in a Christian 
document of however early a date, and that its close ie 
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vtsrj abrupt. Of the theories, however, which have 
<jo far been advanced, the view that it is a primitive 
Christian writing at least presents the fewest diffi- 
culties, though it still leaves much unexplained. 

4. Early quotations and canonicity.— The Epistle 
presents points of contact with Clement of Rome, 
Hermas, and probably with Iren»us, but is first quoted 
as Scripture by Origen. Eusebius, though he quotes it 
himself without reserve, mentions the fact that few 
*old writers’ have done so {HE ii. 23), and classes it 
among the ‘disputed’ books of the Canon (iii. 25). 
It is not mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment, but is 
included in the Peshitta (the Syriac version), together 
with 1 Peter and 1 John of the Catholic Epistles. The 
evidence shows that it was acknowledged in the East 
earlier than in the West, possibly as being addressed to 
the Eastern (?) Dispersion, though its apparent use by 
Clem. Rom. and Hermas suggests that it may have been 
written in Rome. The scarcity of quotations from 
it and its comparative neglect may be due to its Jewish 
and non-doctrinal tone, as well as to the facts that it 
did not claim to be Apostolic and seemed to contradict 
St. Paul. Others before Luther may well have found it 
‘an epistle of straw.’ 

5. Style and teaching. — As has been said, the tone of 

the Epistle is largely Judaic. In addition to the Jewish 
features already pointed out, we may note its insistence 
on righteousness, and its praise of wisdom and poverty, 
wliich are characteristic of Judaism at its best. Its 
illustrations are drawn frem the OT, and its style 
frequently recalls that of Proverbs, and the Prophets, 
particularly on its sterner side. The worldly are 
‘adulteresses’ (4<; cf. the OT conception of I.srael as 
the bride of Jehovah, whether faithful or unfaithful), 
and the whole Epistle is full of warnings and denuncia- 
tions; 64 imperatives have been counted in twice as 
many verses. The quotations, however, are mainly 
from the LXX; ‘greeting’ (1*) is the LXX formula for 
the Heb. ‘peace,’ and occurs again in NT only in the 
letter of Ac 15**. The points of contact with our 
Lord’s teaching have been already noticed: the Epistle 
follows Him also in its fondnejss for metaphors from 
nature (cf. the parables), and in the poetic element 
which appears continually; Is actually a hexameter, 
but it has not been recognized as a quotation. The 
style is vivid and abrupt, sometimes obscure, with a 
great variety of vocabulary; there are 70 words not 
found elsewhere in NT. There is no close connexion of 
ideas, or logical development of the subject; a word 
seems to suggest the following paragraph {e,g, ch. 1). 
Accordingly it is U8ele.ss to attempt a summary of the 
Epi.stle. Its main purpose was to encourage endurance 
under persecution and oppression, together with con- 
sistency of life; and its leading ideas are the dangers of 
speech, of riches, of strife, and of worldliness, and the 
value of true faith, prayer, and wisdom. The Epistle 
is essentially ‘pragmatic’; i.e. it insists that the test 
of belief lies in ‘ value for conduct.’ It does not, indeed, 
ignore the deeper side; it has its theology with its 
teaching about regeneration, faith, and prayer, but the 
writer’s main interest lies in ethics. The condition of 
the heathen world around made it necessary to insist on 
the value of a consistent life. That was Christianity; and 
neither doctrinal nor moral problems, as of the origin of 
evil, trouble him. The Epistle does not reach the 
heights of a St. Paul or a St. John, but it has its value. 
1 1 presents, sharply and i n emphasis, a side of Christianity 
which is always in danger of being forgotten, and the 
practical mind in particular will always feel the force of 
its practical message. C. W. Emmet. 

JAMES. PROTEVANGELIUM OF.— See Gospels 
[Apocrtphal], § 6. 

JAMIN.— 1. A son of Simeon (Gn Ex 6«, 
Nu 26», 1 Ch 4«). The gentilic name Jaminites occurs 
in Nu 2d». 2. A Judahite (1 Ch 2*7). 3. A priest 


(7 or Levite) who took part in the promulgating of th« 
Law (Neh 8*; in 1 Es ladinus). 

JAMLEOH. — A Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4X). 

JAMKIA (1 Mac 4»» 10«» 16<o, 2 Mac 12«' •• «).— 

The later name of Jabneel (wh. see). The gentilic name 
Jamnites occurs in 2 Mac 12». 

JANAI.— A Gadlte chief (1 Ch 5»*). 

JANGLING. — ‘Jangling,’ says Chaucer in the 
Parson's Tale, ‘is whan man speketh to moche before 
folk, and clappeth as a rnille, and taketh no kepe what 
he seith.’ The word is used in 1 Ti 1« ‘vain jangling’ 
(RV ‘vain talking’); and in the heading of 1 Ti 6 ‘to 
avoid profane janglings,’ where it stands for ‘ babblings’ 
in the text (1 Ti 6*°). 

JANIM.— A town in the mountains of Hebron, near 
Beth-tappuah (Jos 15**). The site is uncertain. 

JANNAI . — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3"). 

JANNES AND JAMBRES.— In 2 Ti 3* these names 
are given as those of Mo-ses’ opponents; the Egyptian 
magicians of Ex 7“- “ are doubtless referred to, though 
their names are not given in OT. They are traditional, 
and we find them in the Targumic literature (which, 
however, is late). Both there and in 2 Ti 3» we find 
the various reading ‘Mambres’ (or 'Mamre'). 
‘Jannes’ is probably a corruption of ‘Johannes’ 
(John); ‘Jarnbres’ is almOwSt -certainly derived from 
a Semitic root meaning ‘to oppose’ (imperfect tense), 
the participle of which would give ‘Mambres.’ The 
names were even known to the heathen. Pliny the 
Elder (a.d. 23-79) mentions ‘ Moses, Jamnes (or Janne.s) 
and Jotapes (or Lotapes)’ as Jewish magicians {Hist. 
Nat. XXX. 1 ff.); thus ‘ Jannes,' at least, must have been 
a traditional name before the Christian era. Apuleius 
(c. A.D. 130) in his Apology speaks of Moses and Jannes 
as magicians ; the Pythagorean N umenius(2nd cent. a.d. ), 
according to Origen (c. Cels, iv, 51), related ‘ the account 
respecting Mo.se8 and Jannes and Jarnbres,* and Eusebius 
gives the words of Numenius {Prcep. Ev. lx. 8). In his 
Commentary on Mt 27* (known only in a Latin trans- 
lation), Origen says that St. Paul is quoting from a 
book called ‘Jannes and Mambres’ (sic). But Theodoret 
(Com. in loc.) declares that he is merely using the 
unwritten teaching of the Jews. Jannes and Jarnbres 
are also referred to in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemua 
§ 5 (4th or 5th cent, in its present form?), and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 1 (c. a.d. 375). Later Jewish 
fancy ran wild on these names; according to some 
they were Balaam’s sons; according to others they 
were drowned in the Red Sea; or they were put to 
death, either for inciting Aaron to make the Golden Calf 
or at a later stage of the history. A. J. Maclean. 

JANOAH.-l. A town in the northern mountains of 
Naphtali, near Kedesh (2 K 15*®). It is probably the 
modern YanUh. 2. A place on the border of Ephraim 
(Jos 16«- 7); situated where the present YCtnUn now 
stands, with the supposed tomb of Nun. 

JAPHETH (Heb. Yephelh). — 1. One of the sons ol 
Noah. The meaning of the name Is quite uncertain. 
In Gn 9*7 there is a play on the name — ‘ May God make 
wide {yapht) for Yepheth [i.e. make room for hlml 
that he may dwell in the tents of Shem.' The peoplei 
connected with Japheth (10‘-*) occupy the northera 
portion of the known world, and include the Madal 
(Medes) on the E. of Assyria, Javan (lonians, i.e. Greeks) 
on the W. coast and islands of Asia Minor, and Tarshish 
(Tartessus) on the W. coast of Spain. On the two 
traditions respecting the sons of Noah see Ham. 2. Ai. 
unknown locality mentioned in Jth 2**. 

A. H. M’Neilb. 

JAPHIA.— 1. King of Lachish, defeated and slain by 
Joshua (Jos 10*<' ). 2. One of David’s sons bom at 
Jerusalem (2 S S*^*****, 1 Ch 3*-* 8. A town on 
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JAPHLET JAZER 


the south border of Zebulun (Jos probably the 

modern YdfH, near the foot of the Nazareth hills. 

JAPHLET.— An Asherite family (1 Ch 

JAPHLETITES. — The name of an unidentified tribe 
mentioned in stating the boundaries of the children of 
Joseph (Jos 16*). 

JARAH. — A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9**. In 8“ 
he is called Jehoaddah. 

JAREB.— It is not safe to pronounce dogmatically 
on the text and meaning of Hos 5'* 10*. But our 
choice lies between two alternatives. If we adlicre to 
the current text, we must regard Jarcb (or Jarlb) as a 
sobriquet coined by Hosea to indicate the love of conflict 
which characterized the Assyrian king. Thus ‘King 
Jarib'“'King Warrior,' ‘King Striver,' ‘King 
Combat,' or the like; and the events referred to are 
those of B.c. 738 (see 2 K 15*®). Most of the ancient 
versions support this, as, e.g., LXX ‘King Jareim’; 
Symm. and Vulg. ‘King Avenger.’ If we divide the 
Hebrew consonants differently, We get 'the great king,’ 
corresponding to the Assyr. sharru rabbu (cf. 2 K 18‘* 

Is 36*). It has even been thought that this signification 
may be accepted without any textual change. In any 
case linguistic and historical evidence is against the 
idea that Jareb is the proper name of an Assyrian or 
an Egyptian monarch. Other, less probable, emenda- 
tions are ‘king of Arabia,’ ‘king of Jathrib or of Arlbi’ 
(both in N. Arabia). J. Taylor. 

JARED.— The father of Enoch (Gn 5**- >«• *«• 

1 Ch P, Lk 3*7). 

JARHA . — An Egyptian slave who married the 
daughter of his master Sheshan (I Ch 2**^ ). 

JARIB.— 1. The eponym of a Slmeonite family 
(I Ch 4««Jachin of Gn 46"*. Ex 6*\ Nu 26 » 2 ). 2. One 
of the ‘chief men’ who were sent by Ezra to Casiphia in 
search of Levites (Ezr 8‘*); called in 1 Es 8** Joribus. 
3. A priest who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10**); 
called in 1 Es 9*® Joribus. 

JARIMOTH (1 Es 9«) - Ezr lO*^ Jeremoth. 

JARMTTTH. — 1. A royal city of the Canaanites 
(Jos 10* etc.), in the ShephPlah, assigned to Judah 
(Jos 15**). It is probably identical with ‘Jermucha’ 
of the Onomasticon, 10 Roman miles from Eleutherop- 
olis, on the Jeru.salem road. This i.s now Khirbrt 
YarmUk, between Wady es-SarUr and Wady es-Sant, 
about 8 miles N. of Beit Jibrin. 2. A city in Issachar. 
allotted to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 2P®, LXX 
B Hemmath). It corresponds to Ramoth In 1 Ch 6^*, 
and Remeth appears in Jos 19** among the cities of 
Issachar. Outhe suggests er-Rameh, about 11 miles 
S.W. of Jenin, but tlii.s i.s uncertain. W. Ewing. 

JAROAH.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch ,5**). 

JASAELUS (1 Es 9»o) -Ezr lO^® Sheal. 

JASHARt BOOK OP {s^pher ha-udahar, ‘ Book of the 
Righteous One'). — An anciVnt book of national songs, 
which most likely contained both religious and secular 
songs de.scribing great events In the history of the nation. 
In the OT there are two quotations from this book — 
(a) Jos lO**- *»; the original form must have been a 
poetical description of the battle of Gibeon, in which 
would have been included the old-world account of 
Jahweh casting down great stones from heaven upon 
Israel’s enemies. (6) 2 S l*®-®’; in this case tlie quota- 
tion is a much longer one, consisting of David’s lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan. In each case the Book 
of Jashar Is referred to as well known; one might expect, 
therefore, that other quotations from It would be found 
In the O'!*, and perhaps this is actually the case with, 
e.Q., the Song of Deborah (Jg 6) and some other ancient 
pieces, which originally may have had a reference to 
their source in the title (c.g. i K 8>»^ ). 

W. 0. E. Obstbrlky. 


JASHEK. — The sons of Jashen are mentioiiv^v. tn ftM 
list of David’s heroes given in 2 S 23**. In the paralld 
list (1 Ch 11**) they appear as the sons of HaBhem, who 
is further described as the Gizonite (wh. see). 

JASHOBEAM.— Oneof David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11” 
12* 27®). There is rea.son to believe that his real name 
wasIshboBheth, i.e. ?).slibaal (‘man of Baal ’). Cf. Adino 
and JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH. 

JASHUB. — 1. Issachar’s fourth son (Nu 26®*, 1 Ch 7*J 
called in Gn 46‘* lob; patron. Jashubites (Nu 26®*) 
2. A returned exile who married a foreigner (Ezr 10®»). 
called in 1 Es 9*** Jasubus. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM. — The eponym of a Judahit# 
family (1 Ch 4®®). The text is manifestly corrupt. 

JASON. — This Greek name was adopted by man.V 
Jews whose Hebrew designation was Joshua (Jesus). 
1. The son of Eleazar deputed to make a treaty with the 
Romans, and father of Antipater who was later sent on 
a similar errand, unless two different persons are meant 
(1 Mac 8*® 12*® 14®®). 2. Jason of Cyrene, an author, of 

whose history 2 Mac. (see 2®*- **) is an epitome (written 
after b.c. 160). 3. Joshua the high priest, wlio ousted 
his brother Onias iii. from the office in b.c. 174 (2 Mac 
4®® ), but was himself driven out three years later, and 
died among the Lacedaunonians at Sparta (2 Mac 5*^ ). 
4. In Ac 17*®- a Jason was St. Paul’s host at Thessa- 
lonica, from whom the politarchs took bail for his good 
behaviour, thus (as it seems) preventing St. Paul’s 
return to Macedonia for a long time (see art. Paul the 
Apostle, § 8). The Jason who sends greeting.s from 
Corinth in Ro 16®*. a ‘kinsman’ of St. Paul {i.e. a Jew), 
is probably the same man. A. J. Maclean. 

JASPER,— See Jewels and Precious Stones, p. 467*. 

JASUBUS (1 Es 9*0) *Ezr 10®* Jaahub. 

JATHAK. — Son of Shemaiah ‘the great,’ and brother 
of Ananias the pretended father of Raphael (To 5**). 

JATHNIEL.— A Levitical family (1 Ch 26®). 
JATTIR.— A town of Judah In the southern, 
mountains, a Levitical city (Jos 15<* 21**, 1 Oh 6*®). 
It was one of the eities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag (1 S 30®®). Its site is the ruin 
‘ Atttr, N.E. of Beeusheba, on a hill spur close to the 
southern desert. 

JAVAN, the Heb. rendering of the Gr. ladn, ‘Ionian, 
is a general term in the Bible for lonians or Greeks; 
very similar forms of the name, occur in the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions. In the genealogical table 
in Gn (10® *) and 1 Ch (!*• ®) Javan is described as a 
son of Japheth and the father of Elishah, Tarshish, 
Kittim, and Dodanirn (or better, Rodanim, i.r. Rhodes); 
from the reference to Kittim (Kition) as his son, it is 
possible that the passage refers particularly to Cyprus. 
In Is 66** Javan is included among the distant countries 
that will hear of Jahweh’s glory; In J1 3* the sons of the 
Javanites are referred to as trading in Jewish captives 
with the Phoenicians and Philistines; in Ezk 27** 
Javan, with Tubal and Mesheeb, is described as trading 
with Tyre in slaves and vessels of brass. In all three 
passages the references are to the Ionian colonies on the 
coast of Asia Minor. In Ezk 27** Javan appears a second 
time among the nations that traded with Tyre; clearly 
the lonians are not intended, and, unless the text is 
corrupt (as is very probable), the reference may be to an 
Arab tribe, or perha[)S to a Greek colony in Arabia. In 
Dn 8®* 10®*> 11®, where ‘the king,’ ‘the prince,’ and 
‘the kingdom’ of Javan are mentioned, the passages 
liave reference to the Graeco- Macedonian empire. 

L. W. Kino. 

JAVELIN . — See Armour, Arms, § 1 {b). 

JAZER. — An Amorite town N. of Heshbon. taken 
by Israel (Nu 21**), allotted to Gad (Jos 13®* etc.), and 
fortified by it (Nu 32*®). It lay in a district rich in 
vines (Is 10* etc., Jer 48*>). It is probably represented 
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JEHOADDAH 


oy Khirbet Sdr. about 7 miles W. of ' Ammdn, a mile E. 
of wady Sir. Judas Maccabaeus took the city, which 
was then in the hands of the Ammonites (1 Mac 5®; 
Jos. Ant. XII. viii. 1). W. Ewing. 

JAZIZ. — A Hagrite who was ‘over the flocks’ of 
king David (1 Ch 27«). 

JEALOUSY.— The law of the ‘jealousy ordeal’ (in which 
a wife suspected of unfaithfulness had to prove her inno- 
cence by drinking the water of bitterness [‘ holy water ’ 
mixed with dust from the floor of the Tabernacle]) is found 
In Nu The conception of idolatry as adultery 

and of Jehovah as the Husband of Israel led the OT 
writers frequently to speak of Him as a jealous God 
(Ex 20*. Dt 5®, Jos 241®, i K 14 «, Ps Ezk 36«, Nah H). 
This jealousy is the indication of Jehovah’s desire to 
maintain the purity of the spiritual relation between 
Himself and His people. Extraordinary zeal for this 
same end is characteristic of the servants of Jehovah, 
and is sometimes called jealousy with them (2 Co 11®, 
Nu 2511- 1 ®, 1 K 191®). A few times the word is used 
in a bad sense (Ro 131’, 1 Co 3 ®, 2 Co 12®®, Gal 5®®, 
Ja3»« 1®). D. A. Hayes. 

JEARIM, MOUNT. — Mentioned only in Jos 15'®. 
where it is identified with Ohesalon (wh. see). 

JEATHERAI. — An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6®i); 
called In v.« Ethni. 

JEBEREOHIAH. — The father of Zechariah, a friend 
of Isaiah (Is 8*). 

JEBUS, JEBUSITES. — The former is a name given 
to Jerusalem by J in Jg 19“ and imitated by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch IH); the latter is the tribe which 
Inhabited Jerusalem from before the Israelitish conquest 
till the reign of David. It was formerly supposed that 
Jebus was the original name of Jerusalem, but the 
letters of Abdi-Khiba among the el-Amarna tablets 
prove that the city was called Jerusalem ( Uru-salim) 
about B.c. 1400. No trace of Jebusites appears then. 
When they gained possession of it we do not know. 
J states that at the time of the Israelite conquest the 
king of Jerusalem was Adoni-zedek (Jos 10’), and that 
the Israelites did not expel the Jebusites from the city 
(Jos 16”. Jg 1®0. During the time of the Judges he 
tells us that it was in possession of the Jebusites (Jg 19“), 
and gives a brief account of its capture by David (2 8 
6*-*). E mentions the Jebu.sites only once (Nu 13®®), 
and then only to say that, like the Hittite and Amorite, 
they inhabit the mountain. The favourite list of 
Palestinian nations which D and his followers in.sert so 
often usually ends with Jebusite, but adds nothing to 
their history. P mentions them once (Jos 15*). They 
are mentioned in Neh 9® and Ezr 9‘ in lists based on 
D, while Zee 9® for archaic effect calls dwellers in 
Jerusalem ‘Jebu.site’ (so Wellhausen, Nowack, and 
Marti). The name of the king, Adoni-zedek, would 
indicate that the Jebusites were Semitic, — probably 
related to the Canaanite tribes. 

David captured their city and dwelt In it, and it was 
subsequently called the 'city of David.’ From refer- 
ences to this (ci. jERTiHALErti) it Is Clear that the Jebusite 
city was situated on the southern part of the eastern 
hill of present Jerusalem, and that that hill was called 
Zion. Its situation wtis supposed by the Jebusites to 
render the city impregnable (2 S 5®). 

One other Jebusite besides Adoni-zedek, namely, 
Araunah, is mentioned by name. The Temple is said 
10 have be<in erected on a threshing-floor purchased 
from him (cf. 2 S 24‘® ®\ 2 Ch 3*). It would seem from 
this narrative that the Jebusites were not exterminated 
or expelled, but remained in Jerusalem, and were 
gradually absorbed by the Israelites. 

George A. Barton. 

JEOHILIAH (in 2 K 15® JecoUah). — The mother of 
king Uzzlah (2 Ch 26»). 

JEOHONIAB . — See Jbhoiachin. 


JEOHONIAS. — 1. The Gr. form of the name of king 
Jeconiah, employed by the English translators in the 
books rendered from the Greek (Ad. Est ID, Bar !*• *); 
called in Mt 1“»- Jechoniah. 2. 1 Es 8®® -Ezr 10* 
Shecaniah. 

JEOOLIAH. — See Jechii.iah. 

JEOONIAH. — See Jehoiachin. 

JEOONIAS. — 1. One of the captains over thousands 
in the time of Josiah (1 Es 1»); called in 2 Ch 35® 
Oonaniah. 2. See Jehoahaz, 2. 

JEDAIAH. — 1. A priestly family (1 Ch 9'® 24^ Ezr 
2»« [in 1 Es 5®< Jeddu], Neh 7»® IP® 12«- ‘®- ®>). 

2. One of the exiles sent with gifts of gold and silver 

for the sanctuary at Jerusalem (Zee 6*®- “). 3. A 

SIrneonite chief (I Ch 4’0. 4. One of those who repaired 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3^®). 

JEDDU (1 Es 5®<) - Ezr 2“ Jedaiah. 

JEDEUS (1 Es 930 ) -Ezr 10®» Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL. — 1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
(1 Ch 7*- ^®' “). 2. One of David's heroes (1 Ch 11«), 
probably identical with the Manassite of 12®®. 3. The 

eponyrn of a family of Korahite porters (1 Ch 26®). 

JEDIDAH.— Mother of Josiah (2 K 22»). 

JEDIDIAH (‘beloved of J''”). — The name given to 
Solomon by the prophet Nathan (2 8 12®*) ‘for the 
Lord’s sake.’ See Solomon. 

JEDUTHUN. — An unintelligible name having to do 
with the music or the musicians of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to 1 Ch 2.=>‘ etc., it was the name of one of the three 
musical guilds, and it appears in some passages to mask 
the name Ethan. Jeduthun iJedithun) occurs in the 
headings of Pss 39. 62. 77, and appears to refer to an 
instrument or to a tune. But in our ignorance of 
Hebrew music it is impossible to do more than guess 
what Jeduthun really meant. W. F. Cobb. 

JEELI (1 Es 5”) -Ezr 2^ Jaalah, Neh 7” Jaala. 

JEELUS (1 Es 8®2) - Ezr 10® Jehiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (‘cairn of witness’). — The 
name said to have bt‘en given by Laban to the cairn 
erected on the occasion of the compact between him 
and Jacob (Gn SH^). 

JEHALLELEL.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 4*«). 2. A 

Levite (2 Ch 29»®). 

JEHDEIAH. — 1. The eponym of a Levitical family 
(I Ch 2420 ). 2. An officer of David (I Ch 27*®). 

JEHEZKEL ('God strengtheneth,’ the same name 
as Ezekiel). — A priest, the head of the twentieth course, 
1 Ch 241®. 

JEHIAH. — The name of a Levitical family (1 Ch 15**). 

JEHIEL. — 1. One of Da\id’s chief musicians (1 Ch 
1518 . 20 166 ). 2. A chief of the Levltes (I Ch 23® 29»). 

3. One who was ‘with (—tutor of ?) the king’s sons’ 

(l Ch 27*®). 4. One of jehoshaphat’s sons (2 Ch 21*). 

6. One of Hezeklah’s ‘overseers’ (2 Ch 3H»). 6. A 

ruler of the house of God in Josiah ’s reign (2 Ch 35®). 

7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile (Ezr 8®); 
called in 1 Es 8“ Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah 
(Flzr 10®); called in 1 Es 8®* Jeeliis, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had married foreign wrives 
(Ezr 10*®); called in 1 Es 9®* Jezrielus. 10. A priest 
of the sons of Ilarim who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10®‘); called in 1 Es 9*‘ Hiereel. 

JEHIELl. — A patronymic from Jehiel No. 2 (1 Ch 
26®“ **; cf. 23® 29®). 

JEHIZKIAH . — An Ephralmlte who supported the 
prophet Oded in opposing the bringing of Judean 
captives to Samaria (2 Ch 28‘®« ). 

JEHOADDAH.->A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8**); 
called in 9** Jarah. 
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JEHOADDAN 


JEHONADAB OR JONADAB 


JEHOADDAN (2 Ch 25^ and, as vocalized, 2 K 14^. 
The consonants of the text in 2 K 14* grive the form 
Jehoaddin iso RV]). — Mother of Amaziah king of 
Judah. 

JEHOAHAZ.—l. Jehoahaz of Israel (in 2 K I4i and 

2 Ch 34« 36* * Joahaz) succeeded hi.s father Jehu. 
Our records tell us nothing of him except the length 
of his reign, which is given as seventeen years (2 K 13>), 
and the low estate of his kingdom, owing to the aggres- 
sions of Syria. A turn for the better seems to have 
come before his death, because the forces of Assyria 
pressing on the north of Damascus turned the attention 
of that country away from Israel (vv.*-^). 

2. Jehoahaz of Judah (in 1 Es Joachaz or 
Jeconias; in v.** Zarakes) was the popular choice for 
the throne after the death of Josiah (2 K 23“). But 
Pharaoh-necho, who had obtained possession of all 
Syria, regarded his coronation as an act of assumption, 
deposed him in favour of his brother Jehoiakim, and 
carried him away to Egypt, where he died (v.w). 
Jeremiah, who calls him Shallum, finds his fate sadder 
than that of his father who fell in battle (Jer 22‘®'^*). 

3. 2 Ch 21‘7 2r>2»-Ahaziah, No. 2. H. P. Smith. 

JEHOASH , in the shorter form JOASH, is the name of 

a king in each of the two lines, Israel and Judah. 

1. Jehoaah of Judah was the son of Ahaziah. When 
an infant his brothers and cousins were massacred, some 
of them by Jehu and some by Alhaliah. After being 
kept in concealment until he was seven years old, he 
was crowned by the bodyguard under the active 
leadersliip of Jehoiada, the chief priest. In his earlier 
years he was under the influence of the man to whom he 
owed the throne, but later he manifested his independ- 
ence. Besides an arrangement which he made with the 
priests about certain moneys which came into their 
hands, the record tells us only that an invasion of the 
Syrians comi)elled him to pay a heavy tribute. This 
was drawn from the Temple treasury. Jehoash was 
assassinated by some of his officers (2 K 11 f.). 

2. Jehoash of Israel was the third king of the line of 

Jehu. The turn of the tide, in the affairs of Israel came 
about the time of hi.s accession. The way in which 
the Biblical author indicates this is characteristic. He 
tells us that when Elisha was about to die Jehoash came 
to visit him, and wept o^’cr him as a great [lOwer about 
to be lost to Israel. Elisha bade him take bow and 
arrows and shoot the arrow of victory towards Damascus, 
tiieii to strike the ground with the arrows. The three 
blows which he .struck represent the three victories 
obtained by Jehoash, and the blame exi)res.sed by Elisha 
indicates that his contemporaries thought the king 
slack in following up his advantage. Jehoash also 
ol)tained a signal victory over Judah in a war wantonly 
provoked, it would seem, by Amaziah, king of Judah 
(2K13‘« ). H. P. Smith. 

JEHOHANAN. — 1. 1 Ch 26* a Korahite doorkeeper. 
2. 2 Ch 17‘* one of Jehoshaphat’s five captains. 3. 
Ezr 10* (Jonas, l Es Johanan, Neh 12« »; 
Jonathan, Neh 12*i) high prie.st. He is called son of 
Eliashib in Ezr 10«, Neh 12", but was probably his 
grandson, Joiada being hi.s father (Neh 12»- **), 
4. Ezr 10** ( -» Joannes, l Es 9*»), one of those who had 
taken ‘strange’ wives. 6. Neh 6*« son of Tobiah 
the Ammonite. 6. Neh 12^* a priest in the days of 
Joiakiin. 7. Neh 12<* a priest present at the dedication 
of the walls. 

JEHOIAOHIN, kiag of Judah, ascended the throne 
when Nebuchadrezzar was on the march to punish the 
rebellion of Jehoiakim. On the approach of the 
Chaldaean army, the young king surrendered and was 
carried away to Babylon (2 K 24*« ). His reign had 
lasted only three months, but his confinement in Babylon 
extended until the death of Nebuchadrezzar — thirty- 
seven years. Ezekiel, who seems to have regarded him 
%• the rightful king of Judah even in captivity, pro- 


nounced a dirge over him (19^* ). At the accession ol 
Evil-merodach he was freed from durance, and received a 
daily allowance from the palace (2 K 25*’^ ). Jeremiah 
gives his name in 24^ 27*® 28< 29* as Jeconiah, and in 
22 « *8 37* as Goniah. In 1 Es 1^* he is called Joaklm, 
in Bar 1* ® Jechonias, and in Mt 1" ** Jechoniah. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIADA . — 1. Father of Benaiah, the successor cf 
Joab, 2 S 8*8 20** etc. It is probably the same man 
that is referred to in 1 Ch 12” 27*”, where we shouh^ 
probably read ‘Benaiah the son of Jehoiada.’ 2. The 
chief priest of the Temple at the time of Ahaziah's 
death (2 K 1 D etc.). The Book of Chronicles makes him 
the husband of the princess Jehosheba (or Jehoshabeath, 
2 Ch 22**), by whose presence of mind the infant prince 
Jehoash escapf^d the massacre by which Athaliah 
secured the throne for herself. Jehoiada must have been 
privy to the concealment of the prince, and it was he 
who arranged the coup d'ttat which placed the rightful 
heir on the throne. In this he may have been moved 
by a desire to save Judah from vassalage to Israel, as 
much as by zeal for the legitimate worship. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIAKIM, whose original name wasEliakim, was 
placed upon the throne of Judah by Pharaoh-necho, 
who depos^Kl the more popular Jehoahaz. His reign of 
eleven years is not well si>oken of by Jeremiah. The 
religious abuses which had b(ien abolished by Josiah 
seem to have returned with greater strength than ever. 
At a time whtm the kingdom was impoverished by war 
and by the exactions of Egypt, Jehoiakim occupied 
himself in extravagant schemes of building to be carried 
out by forced labour (2 K 23*4-24D. Things were so 
bad that in the fourth year of his reign Jeremiali dictated 
to Baruch a summary of all his earlier discourses, and 
bade him read it in public as though to indieute that 
there was no longer any hoiKj. The king showed Ills 
contempt for the prophetic word by burning the roll. 
Active persecution of the prophetic party followed, in 
which one man at least was put to death. Jeremiah’s 
escape was due to powerful friends at court (Jer 22**-*» 
36* “ 26*®-*<). It was about the time of the burning 
of the Book of Jeremiah that the Egyptian supremacy 
was ende<l by the decisive battle of Carchemish. The 
evacuation of Palestine followed, and Jehoiakim w'as 
obliged to submit to the Babylonians. His heart, 
however, was with the Pharaoh, to whom he owed his 
elevation. After three years he revolted from the 
Babylonian rule. Nebuchadrezzar thought to bring 
him into subjection by sending guerilla bands to harry 
the country, but as this did not succeed, he invaded 
Judah with an army of regulars. Before he reached 
Jerusalem, Jehoiakim died, and the surrender which was 
inevitable, was made by hi.s son. Whether Jeremiah’s 
prediction that the corpse of the king should be denied 
decent burial was fulfilled is not certain. 

H. P. Smith. 

JEHOIARIB (1 Ch 9*® 24^, elsewhere Jolarib; called 
in 1 Mac 2* Joarib). — The name of one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests; first in David’s time (1 Ch 24*), 
but seventeenth in the time of Zerub, (Neh 12®) and of 
the high priest Joiakira (12*»). The name is omitted, 
probably by accident, in the list*of the priests that 
‘sealvVl to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is men- 
tioned aci^nng those that dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
time of Nehemiah (11*®). 

JEHONADAB or JONADAB.—l. Son of Shimeah, 
David’s brother, and the friend of Aranon the son of 
David. He is described as ‘a very subtil man,’ He 
aided Amnon to carry out his intrigue against his half- 
sister Tamar (2 S 13*** ), and after the assassination of 
Amnon was the first to grasp the true state of alTairs, 
and to allay the king’s distress by his prompt report 
of the safety of the royal princes (2 S 13*<« ). 2. Son 
of Rechab, of the clan of the Kenites (1 Ch 2**), and 
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»brmulator of the rules imposed upon descendants, 
the Rechabites (Jer 35; see Rechabitbs). Jehonadab 
was thoroughly in sympathy with the measures adopted 
by Jehu for the vindication of the religion of J"" (2 K 

1016 . M). 

JEHONATHAN.— A more exact rendering of the 
name usually represented in English as Jonathan. 
In RV this form occurs twice. 1. 2 Ch 17* one of the 
Levites sent out by Jehoshaphat with the Book of 
the Law to teach the iKiople in the cities of Judah. 
2. Neh 121* the head of the priestly family of Shemaiah 
in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. 

JEHORAM, in the shorter form JORAM, is the name 
of two kings in the OT. 

1. Jehoram of Israel was a son of Ahab (2 K 3»), and 
came to the throne after the brief reign of his brother 
Ahaziah. The first thing that claimed his attention 
was the revolt of Moab. This he endeavoured to 
suppress, and with the aid of Jehoshaphat of Judah 
he obtained some successes. But at the crisis of the 
conflict the king of Moab sacrificed his son to his god 
Cheniosh, The result was that the invading army 
was discouraged, and the allies retn'ated without having 
accomplished their purpose (2 K 3‘‘ff ). It is probable 
that the Moabites assumed the offensive, and took the 
Israelite cities of whose capture Mcsha boasts. The 
prophet Elisha was active during the reign of Jehoram, 
and it is probable that the siege of Samaria, of which we 
have so graphic an account In 2 K 6 and 7, also belongs 
to this period. Jehoram engaged in the siege of Ramoth- 
gilead, and was wounded there. The sequel in the 
revolt of Jehu is well known. See Jehu. 

2. Jehoram of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat, came to 
the throne during the reign of the other Jehoram in 
Israel. He was married to Athaliah, daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel. All that the history tells us is that he 
walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, and that 
Edom revolted successfully from Judah in his time. 
In endeavouring to subdue this revolt Jehoram was in 
treat danger, but with a few of his men he cut his way 
ihrough the troops that surrounded him (2 K 

3. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the Law 

(2 Ch 17»). H. P. Smith. 

JEHOSH AB E ATH . — See J ehosheb a. 

JEHOSHAPHAT. — 1. The ‘recorder’ in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 S etc., 1 K 4*). 2. Ohe 
of Solomon’s commissariat officers (1 K 4>7). 3. Father 
of king Jehu (2 K 92 - n). 4 . The son of Asa, king of 

Judah. He receives a good name from the compiler 
of the Book of Kings (1 K 22‘*). This is chiefly because 
he carried out the religious reforms of his father. The 
important thing in his reign was the alliance of Judah 
with Israel (v.<<), which put an end to their long hostility. 
Some suppose the smaller kingdom to hav^e been tributary 
to the larger, but on this point our sources are silent. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of the crown 
prince Jehoram to Ahab’s daughter Athaliah (2 K 8‘®;. 
Jehoshaphat appears as the ally of Ahab against Syria, 
and himself went into the battle of Ramoth-gilead (IK 
22). He also assisted Ahab’s son against the Moabites 
(2 K 3). He seems to have had trouble with his own 
vassals in Edom, afhd his attempt to renew Solomon's 
lomrnercial ventures on the Red Sea was unsuccessful 
(1 K 22^*). H. P. SMi'fH. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OP (J1 3» 1 *).— The deep 
ralley to the p]. of Jerusalem, between the city and the 
Mt. of Olive.s, has since the 4th cent. a.d. been identified 
by an unbroken Christian tradition with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Moslems and Jews have also for centuries 
iooked upon t\is valley as the scene of the Last Judg- 
ment. The Jows especially consider this of all places on 
earth the most suitable for burial, as it is taught that 
all bodies buried elsewhere must find their way thither 
at the last day. The valley was the ordinary place for 


graves In pre-exllic times (2 K 23« etc.). In spite, 
however, of these traditions, it is quite probable that 
the name of this valley was at one time Wady Sha'fat, 
from the neighbouring village of Sha'fat, and that this 
suggested to early Christian pilgrims, in search of sites, 
the Biblical name Jehoshaphat. The so-called ‘Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat,’ which lies near the traditional ‘Tomb 
of Absalom,’ is an impossible site, for in 1 K 22*® 
and 2 Ch 21> it is stated that he was buried in the city 
of David. The valley, moreover, does not suit the condi- 
tions, in that it is a nachal (wady) — the nachal Kidron 
(wh.see), — whereas the Valley of Jehoshaphat was in Heb. 
an ‘gmeg (a wide, open valley). It has been suggested 
that the valley (‘ imeq) of Beracah, where Jehoshaphat 
returned thanks after his great victory (2 Ch 20®), may 
be the place referred to by Joel. It is, however, at least 
as probable that the prophet did not refer to any special 
locality and gave the name Jehoshaphat, ix. ‘Jehovah 
judges,' to an ideal spot. E. W. G. Mastebman. 

JEHOSHEBA (2 K IH; Jehoshabeathin 2Ch22“).— 
Daughter of Jehoram of Judah. On the death of her 
half-brother Ahaziah. she was instrumental in preserving 
the Davidic stock, by concealing the infant Jehoash in 
a lumber-room of the palace (RVrn). According to the 
Chronicler, she was wife of Jehoiada. 

JEHOVAH.— See God, § 2 (/). 

JEHOVAH -JIREH. — The name given by Abraham 
(Gn 22^<) to the spot where he offered a ram in place 
of his son. The name means ‘Jehovah sees,’ and 
probably also (with reference to Gn 22*) ‘Jehovah 
provides.’ The proverb connected in v.‘< with the 
name clearly relates to the Temple hill, ‘the mount of 
the Lord.’ But it is not easy to see the exact connexion 
between the name and the proverb. The most obvious 
translation is ‘in the mount of Jehovah one appears’ 
(referring to the festal pilgrimages to .Jerusalem), but 
in that case the connexion can be only verbal. Other 
possible translations are: (1) *In the mount of Jehovah 
it is seen,’ i.c. provided; this is a possible translation 
in the context; but it api^cars to be suggested that 
the proverb had an existence independently of the 
tradition of Abraham's sacrifice; In which case the 
meaning assigned to the verb is not a natural or obvious 
one. (2) * In the mount of Jehovah, Jehovah is seen.’ 
The significance of the phra.se would then be that, as 
Jehovah sees the needs of those who come to worship 
Him, 80 as a practical result He is seen by them as a 
helpefr. Other translations have been suggested which 
do not, however, alter the general sense. Driver decides 
that, unless the connexion be regarded as purely verbal, 
the last suggestion quoted above wseems the most satis- 
factory. In any case, the point lies in the relation 
between the name which Abraham gave to the place 
of his sacrifice and some popular proverb dealing with 
the Temple at Jerusalem. A. W. F. Blunt. 

JEHOVAH -NISSI (‘J'' is my banner’). — The name 
given by Moses to the altar he erected after the defeat 
of Amalek, Ex 17** (E). God is consiciered the centre 
or rallying i>oint of the army of Israel, and the name of 
God as their battle-cry (cf. Ps 20’’* ). The interpreta- 
tion of v.*6 is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read 
nSs (‘banner’) for kls {^kisseh, ‘throne’), but this 
api)ears neither to be necessary nor to yield a suitable 
sense. The meaning is probably either ‘J’^ hath 
sworn’ (EV), or ‘I (Moses) swear’ (with hand uplifted 
to J’^’s throne). 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM. — The name given by Gideon 
to the altar he erected in Ophrah (Jg 6®). The name 
means ‘J’’ is peace’ (i.e. well-disposed), in allusion to 
J’’"b words in v.** ‘Peace be unto thee.' 

JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH (‘ J'" Is there’). — The name 
to be given to the restored and glorified Jerusalem 
(Ezk 48»; cf. Is 60‘< « 622, Rev 21*^ ). ‘The prophet 
beheld the Loro forsake His temple (ch. 11), and he 
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oeheld Him again enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it 
among His people for ever.’ 

JEHOVAH >TSIDKENU (‘J^ is our righteousness,’ 
or ‘J^ our righteousness,’ Jer 23® 33‘*). — In both 
passages (which are in fact the same prophecy repeated) 
it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return from 
the Captivity. 

JEHOZABAD. — 1. One of the servants of king 
Joash who conspired against his master and joined in 
his assassination (2 K 122> =2 Ch 24“). 2. A Benja- 
mite chief (2 Ch 17i»). 3. A Levitical family (1 Ch 26<). 

A siiortened form of the name is Jozabad (wh. see). 

JEHOZADAK. — Father of Joshua the high priest 
(1 Ch Hag F- *2- i*- ^ Zee 6”). The name is 

shortened to Jozadak in Ezr S*- * 5^ 10’», Neh 12*. 
It appears as Josedek in 1 Es 5®- “ 6* d‘®, Sir 

JEHU. — 1. A prophet, the son of Hanani (1 K 16‘ 
etc.). 2. A Judahite (1 Ch 2^*). 3. A Simeonite 
(1 Ch 4“). 4. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 123). 6. A 
king of Israel. Like the otlnsr founders of dynasties 
in that country, he obtained the throne by the murder 
of his monarch. It Is evident that a considerable 
party in Israel had long b<;en dissatisfied with the 
house of Ahab. This was partly on account of its 
religious policy, but perhaps even more for its oppres- 
sion of its subjects, — so emphatically Illustrated by 
the story of Naboth. The leader of the opposition 
was Elijah, and after him Elisha. Jehu, when in attend- 
ance upon Ahab, had heard Elijah’s denunciation of 
the murder of Naboth (2 K Later he was general 

of the army, and commanded in the operations at 
Ramoth-gilead in the absence of king Jehoram. The 
latter had gone to J(*zreel on account of wounds he had 
received. Elisha saw this to be tiie favourable moment 
to start the long-planned revolt. IIi.s di.sciple anointed 
the general, and the assent of the army was easily 
obtained. The vivid narrative of Jehu’s promyjt 
action is familiar to every reader of the OT. The 
king was taken completely by surprise, and he and 
his mother were slain at once (2 K 9. 10). 

The extermination of Ahab’s house was a foregone 
conclusion. The skill of Jehu is seen in his making 
the chief men in the kingdom partners in the crime. 
The extermination of the royal Iious(i in Judah seems 
uncalled for, but was perhaps excused by the times 
on account of the close relationship with the family 
of Ahab. It ha.s been suggested that Jtdiu purposed 
to put an end to the independence of Judah, and to in- 
corporate it fully with his own kingdom. But we have 
no direct evidence on this head, llosoa saw that the 
blood of Jt‘zreel rested upon the house of Jehu, and 
that it would be avenged (Hos F). 

Elisha’s activity extended through the reign of 
Jehu, but the narrative of tlie prophet’s life tells us 
little of the king. From another source — the Assyrian 
inscriptions — wc; learn that Jehu paid tribute to Shal- 
maneser in the year 842 b.c., which must have been 
the year of his accession. He probably hoped to secure 
the great king’s protection against Damascus. But he 
was disappointed in this, for after a single expedition 
to the West in 839 the Assyrians were occupied in the 
East. The latter portion of Jehu’s reign was there- 
fore a time of misfortune for Israel. H. P. Smith. 

JSHUBBAH. — An Asherite (1 Ch 7^). 

JEHUOAL.—A courtier sent by king Zedeklah to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 37®^ ); called 
In Jer 38> Jucal. 

JEHUD.— A town of Dan, named between Baalath 
and Bene-berak (Jos 19®*). It is probably the modern 
el~ YehUdlyeh, 8 miles E. of Joppa. 

JEHUDI (generally “‘a Jew,’ but appears to be a 
proper name in Jer 36'®- *'• *). — An officer of Jeholaklm, 
at whose summons Baruch read to the princes of 


Judah the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies, and who was 
afterwards himself employed to read the roll to the 
king. 

JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch AV). — See Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL. — A Hemanlte in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 
29'®). 

JEIEL. — 1. A Reubenite (1 Ch 5D. 2. An ancestor 
of Saul (1 Ch 82», supplied in RV from 9“). 3. One of 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 11®®). 4. 6. The name of two 

Levite familie.s; (a) 1 Oh 15'*- 16*- *, 2 Ch 20'®; 

(b) 2 Ch 35» [1 E.s 1“ Ochielus]. 6. A scribe in the reign of 
Uzziaii (2 Ch 26”). 7. One of those who had married 

fore ign wives (Ezr 10®*). In 2. 3. 6. Kethlbh has Jeuel. 

JEKABZEEL (Neh 11“). — See Kabzeel. 

JEKAMEAM.— A Levite (1 Ch 23'» 24*). 

JEKAMIAH.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 2®'). 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah (1 Ch 3*®). 

JEKUTHIEL.— A man of Judah (1 Ch 4'®). 

JEMIMAH. — The eldest of Job’s daughters born to 
him after his restoration to prosperity (Job 42'®). 

JEMNAAN (Jth 23®). — See Jabneel. 

JEMUEL. — A son of Simeon (Gn 46*®, Ex 6**) — 
Nemuel of Nu 26'*, 1 Ch 4*«. 

JEPHTHAH. — Spoken of simply as ‘the Gileadite,* 
and as being a ‘mighty man of valour.' In Jg 11* 
it is said that he was ‘the son of a harlot,’ for which 
cause he was driven out from his home in Gilead by 
his brethren. Hereupon he gathers a band of followers, 
and leads the life of a freebooter in the land of Tob. 
Some time after this, Gilead is threatened with an 
attack by the Ammonites, and Jephthah is besought 
to return to his country in order to defend it; he promises 
to lead his countrymen against the Ammonites on 
condition of his being made chief (king?) if he returns 
victorious. Not only is tliis agreed to, but he is forth- 
with made head of his people (Jg 11®*"). 

In the long pa.sHage which follows, 11 * 2 - 18 ^ Israel’s claim 
to posksess Gilead is urged by messengers who are sent by 
Jephthah to the Ammonite king; the passage, however, 
ia concerned mostly with the Moabit-es (cf. Nu 20. 21), and 
is clearly out of place here. 

The ’spirit of the, Lord’ comes upon Jephthah, and 
he marches out to attack the Ammonites. On his way 
he makes a vow that if he returns from the battle \ic- 
torious, he will offer up, as a thank.sglving to Jahwch, 
whoever comes out of his house to welcome him. He 
defeats the Ammonites, and, on his return, his daughter, 
an only child, comes out to meet him. The father 
beholds his child, according to our present text, with 
horror and grief, but cannot go back upon his word. 
The daughter l>eg.s for two raonth.s’ respite, in order to go 
into the mountains to ‘ bewail her virginity.’ At the 
end of this period she returns, and Jephthah fulfils 
his vow (an archaeological note is here appended, 11®®, 
concerning which see below). There follows then an 
episode which recalls Jg 8' *; the Ephraimites resent not 
having Ix^en called by Jephthah to fight against the 
Ammonites, just as they resented not being called by 
Gideon to light against the Midianites; In the present 
case, however, the matter is not settled amicably; a 
battle follows, in which Jephthah is again victorious; 
the Ephraimites flee, but are intercepted at the fords 
of Jordan, and, being recognized by their inability to 
pronounce the ’sh’ in the word Shibboleth, are slain. 
Jephthah, after continuing his leadership for six years, 
dies, and is buried in Gilead, but the precise locality is 
not indicated. 

Whether the story of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter 
be historical or not, its mention is of considerable interest, 
inasmuch as it bears witness to the prevalence among the 
€5arly Israelites of practices which were widely recognized 
among ancient peoples as belonging to the essentials of 
religion . In the story before us we obviously must not expect 
to see the original form; it is a compilation from more tnan 
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one sourne, and has been worked over in the interests of 
later religious conceptions; that two totally distimt prac- 
tices have, therefore, got mixed up together need cause 
no surprise. The first of these practices was the sacrifice 
of a human being at times of special stress (the sacrifice of 
the firstVjom belongs to a different category); the second 
is that known as the ‘Weeping for Tanimuz.’ Among 
early peoples there were certain rites which represented 
the death and resurrection of vegetation, in connexion with 
which various myths arose. In their original form (in 
which human sacrifice played a part) these rit^ were in- 
tended, and believed, to be the means of assisting Nature 
to bring forth the fruits of the earth. Among such rites 
was that known as ‘ the Weeping for Tammuz ’ ( Adonis), 
cf. Ezk 8’*; the rite was based on the myth that Tammuz, 
a beautiful youth, was killed by a boar; Tammuz was the 
personific.ation of the principle of vegetation, and repre- 
sented the Summer, while the boar repre.sented the Winter. 
This death of Tammuz was celebrated annually with bitter 
wailing, chiefly by women (Jg 11*”); often (though not 
always, for the rite differed in different localities) his resur- 
rection was celebratejd the next day, thus ensuring by means 
of imitative magic the re-appearance of fresh vegetation 
in its time. 

The ‘bewailing of virginity’ (v.*’), and the note, 
‘she had not known a man’ (v.«»), are inserted to lay 
stress on the fact that if Jephthah’s daughter had had 
a husband, 6r had been a mother, her father would 
have had no power over her; since, in the one case, 
her husband would have been her po8se.ssor, and in the 
other, she could have claimed protection from the 
father of the child, whether the latter were alive or not. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JEPHUNNEH.— -1. The father of Caleb (Nu 13«). 
2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 Ch 7*®). 

JERAH. — Mentioned in the genealogies of Gn 10“ 
and 1 Ch P® as a son of Joktan. Probably, in analogy 
with other names in this connexion, Jerah is to be taken 
as the designation of an Arabian tribe. The Arabic 
geographers refer to places named Wardkh, Yvrdkh. and 
Yardch, with any one of which it might be identified. 
On the other hand, in Hebrew the word signifies ‘new 
moon’; it may therefore be the translation of a toternic 
clan-name. In fact, Bochart pointed out that ‘sons of 
the moon’ is a patronymic still found in Arabia. 

W. M, Nesbit. 

JERAHMEEL (‘May El have corapas.slont’) 1. A 
non-Israelite clan in the extreme S. of Palestine, with 
which David cultivated friendly relations during hi.s exile 
(I S 27‘o 302'>). After Haul’s death the Jerahmeelites 
formed part of the little principality over which he 
reigned in Hebron. How indistinct the recollection of 
them was appears from the various forms a.ssumed by 
their name in MSS of the LXX: Jesmega, Jhramelei, 
AiTmon, Inrael, Jeramclei. Subsequently they were 
considered to have been a Judahite clan (1 Ch 2®- 

here Jerahrneel is Caleb’s elder brother; the 
list of his descendants in vv.“-<2 is of later origin 
than vv.®' and brings them down to the Chronicler's 
day). We have no historical or other records connected 
with these names, save that Molid (v.**) Is a town 
mentioned elsewhere (Jos 19®, Neh 11“). 2. LXX and 

Old Lat. read ‘Jerahrneel' at 1 S H as the name of 
Samuel's grandfather. In all probability the Jeroham 
of MT is an abbreviated form, like Jacob for Jacob-el, 
or the Yarkhamu found in a Babylonian list of 
Hammurabi’s time. 3. One of the three men ordered 
by Jehoiakim to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 36»). 
AV follows Vulg, (fllio Amelech), calling him ‘son of 
Hammelech’: RV, with LXX, 'the king’s son.’ He 
was a scion of the royal house, but not necessarily a 
child of Jehoiakim. 4. In a li.st of Levites (1 Ch 24®®-®‘) 
drawn up cx)nsiderably later than that in 23®*'^ , Jerah- 
meel’s name is added as son of Kish (MT ‘sons’: 
the text is in a confused state). There must at the 
time have been a division of Levites called after him, 
and not, as previously, after Kish. J. Taylor. 

JEREOHU (1 Es 6«) -Ezr 2« Neh 7“ Jericho. 


JERED (the same name as Jared In On 5'*- 
1 Ch 1*).— A Judahite (1 Ch 41®). 

JEREMAI. — A Jew of the family of Hashum who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10“ [1 Es Jeremias]). 

JEREMIAH. — 1. A warrior of the tribe of Gad, 
fifth in reputation (1 Ch 12‘®). 2. The tenth in reputa- 

tion (1 Ch 12*®) of the same Gadite band. 3. A bow- 
man and slinger of Lhe lril)e of Benjamin (1 Ch 12B. 
4. The. head of a family in E. Manasseh (1 Ch 5“). 
6. A Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Jo.siah, and mother 
of Jehoahaz (2 K 23®*) and Zedekiah (2 K 24*®, Jer 52*). 
6. The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniah, 
the head of the Rechabites (Jer 35*) in the time of the 
prophet Jeremiah. 7. A piiest who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12*). His name was given to one of 
the twenty-two courses of priests (Ezr 2®«-®». Neh 7®® <® 
12*®). 8 . A priest who s<*aled ihe covenant (Neh 10®) 

and took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(12®<). 9. The prophet. See next article. 

JEREMIAH. — 1. The times. — Jeremiah the prophet 
was born towards the close of Manasseh's long and 
evil reign (c. B.r, 696-641), the influence of which over- 
shadowed his life (Jer 15*. 2 K 23“). He prophesied 
under Josiah and his sons from the year 626 to the 
fall of Jerusalem in b.c. 586 (1®* ), and for .some short 
time after thi.s until he vanishes from sight amongst 
the fugitive Jews in Egypt (chs. 40-44). 

Through Josiah’s minority (.see Johiah) the ethnici- 
zing regime of Manasseh continued; Jeremiah'.s earlie.st 
preaching (chs. 2-6), and the prophi‘Cie« of his con- 
temporary Zephaniah (wh. see), reveal a medley of 
heathen worsliips in Jerusalem, gross oppression and 
profliga(?y, insolence and insensibility characterizing 
both court and people. Meanwhile an international 
crisis is approaching. The giant i)ower of Asshur. 
which for a century had dominated Israel’s world, is 
in rapid decline, and is threaten(‘d by the new Mt^dian 
State on it.s eastern border; Nahum (wh. Sf*(‘) had 
already celebrat(‘d Nineveh’s downfall in his splendid 
verses. The Assyrian e.apital was saved for the time 
by the irrui)tion of the Seythian nomads (Ezekiel’s 
Gog and Magog), who were swarming southwards from 
the Oxus plains and over the Cuuoa.sus passes. Them* 
hordes of wild horsemen overran Western Asia for a 
generation, leaving a lasting horror behind them. 
Nineveh avoided capture by the Mcdes in 625 only at 
the e.Xpense of seeing her lands wasted and her de- 
pendencies stripped from her. The war-cloud of the 
Scythian invasion overhangs the sky of Zephaniah. and 
of Jeremiah at the out.set of his ministry. The territory 
of Judah seems, after all, to have escaped the Scythian 
deluge, which swept to the borders of Egypt. The 
nomad cavalry would roach with difficulty the Judiean 
highlands; and if Josiah, coming of age about this time, 
showed a bold front against them and saved his country 
from their ravages, we can account for the prestige that 
he enjoyed and nse<i to such good inirpose. At the same 
date, or even earlier, the Assyrian over-lordship had been 
renounced; for we find Josiah exereising independent 
sovereignty. It was not a.s the vassal of Nineveh, but 
in the assertion of his hereditary rights and as guardian 
of the old territory of Israel, that he challenged Pharaoh- 
necho, who wa.s attempting to soixo the lost west<'rn 
provinces of A.ssyria, to the fatal encounter of Meglddo in 
the year 608 (2 K 2*2® 23*®-®®, 2 Ch 35®®). The Pharaoh 
pointedly calls him thou king of Judah,’ as if bidding 
him keep within his bounds (2 Ch 35®*). Jeremlali 
praises Josiah, in contra.st to his son. as an upright 
and prosperous king, good to the poor and commending 
his religion by his rule (Jer 22*® *^). 

The great event of Josiah’s reign was the reformation 
effected by him in its eighteenth year (b.c. 621), upon 
the discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in the Temple 
(2 K 22®-23“; see Deuteronomy). So far as con- 
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cerned outward religion, this was a drastic and enduring 
revolution. Not merely the later idolatries imported 
from the East under the Assyrian supremacy, but also the 
indigenous rites of Molech and the Baalim were abolished. 
Above all, an end was put to the immemorial cultus 
of the local ' high places,’ at which the service of Jehovah 
had been corrupted by mixture with that of the Canaanite 
divinities. Worship was centralized at the royal 
Temple of Jerusalem; and the ‘covenant’ with Jehovah 
made by king and people there in the terms of Deuter- 
onomy, followed by the memorable Passover feast, was 
designed to inaugurate a new order of things in the 
life of the people; this proved, in fact, a turning-point 
in Israel’s history. However disappointing in its im- 
mediate spiritual effect.s, the work of Josiah and 
his band of reformers gave the pc^ople a written law- 
book and a definitely organized religious system, which 
they carried with them into the Exile to form the nucleus 
of the OT Scriptures and the basis of thi; later Judaism. 

The fall of Josiah in battle concluded the interval 
of freedom and prosi>erity enjoyed by Judah under 
his \igorous rule. For three years the country was 
subject to the victorious Pharaoh, who deposed and 
deported Shallurn-Jehoahaz, the national choice, re- 
placing him on the throne of Judah by his brother 
Eliakim-Jelioiakim. The great battle of Carchemish 
(605), on the Euphratc'S, decided the fate of Syria and 
Palestine: the empire of Western Asia, quickly snatched 
from Egypt, pas.sed into the strong hands of the 
Chaldiean king Nebuchadrezzar, the destined destroyer 
of Jerusalem. From this time ‘Babylon’ stands for 
the tyrannous and corrupting powers of the world; she 
beconu's, for Scripture and the Church, the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Satan, as ‘Jerusalem’ of the kingdom 
of the saints. The Chaldjean empire was a re\ival of 
the Assyrian, -le.s 8 brutal and destructive, more ad- 
vanced in civilization, but just as sensual and sordid, 
and exploiting the subject races as thoroughly as its 
predecessor. The prophecies of Habakkuk (chs. 1 and 2 ) 
reveal the intense hatred and fear excited by the approach 
of the Chalda 3 ans: the ferocity of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
troops was probably aggravated by the incorporation 
with them of Scythian cavalry, large bodies of which 
still roamed , south of the Caspian. The repeated and 
desperate revolts made' by the Judseans are accounted 
for by the harshnes.s of Nebuchadn‘zzar’s yoke, to escape 
which Tyre end«ired succes.sfully a thirteen years’ 
siege. His enormous works of building (see Hab 2^® 
must have involved crushing exactions from the tribu- 
taries. 

Jehoiakirn. after Carchemish, transferred his allegiance 
to Babylon. For three years he kept faith with Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and then- apparently without allies or reason- 
able hope of support — n‘belled (2 K 24*). Jehoiakirn 
was a typical Eastern despot, self-willed, luxurious, un- 
principled, oppressive towards his own ix'ople, treach- 
erous and incomf^etent in foreign policy, Jeremiah 
denounces him vehemently; the wonder is that he did 
not fall a victim to the king’s anger, like his disciple 
Uriah (Jer 26*o-« 36 »-m 22»-i9). The revived national 
faith in Jehovah, which had re.sted on Jo.siah’s political 
.success, was shaken by his fall; the character of the new 
king, and the events of his reign, furthered the reaction. 
A popular Jehovist party existed; but this was the 
most dangerous factor in the .situation. Its leaders 
— the prophet Hananiah amongst them (Jer 28) — 
preached out of season Isaiah’s old doctrine of the 
inviolability of Zion; even after the capture of Jeni- 
saleni in 597 and the first exile, ‘the prophets’ prom- 
ised in Jeho\ ah’s name a sjH'edy re-instatement. The 
possession of the Temple and the observance of the Law. 
they held, oound Jehovah to His i>eople’a defence. 
The fanaticism thus excited, of which the Jewish race, 
has given so many .subsequent examples, brought about 
the second, and fatal, rupture with Babylon. 

Nebuchadrezzar showed a certain forbearance towards 
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Judah. On Jeholakim’s first revolt. In 601, he let loose 
bands of raiders on the Judsean territory (2 K 242 ; of, 
Jer 12 * *<); four years later he marched on the capital. 
Jehoiakirn died just before this; his youthful son 
Jehoiachin (called also Jeconiah and Comafi) surrendered 
the city, and was carried captive, with the queen-mother 
and the 61ite of the nobles and people, to Babylon, 
where he lived for many years, to be released upon 
Nebuchadrezzar’s death in 561 (2 K 248-*^ 2527 - 20 ^ jer 

2224-30). 

The reign of Mattaniah-Zedekiah, raised to the 
throne by Nebuchadrezzar, was in effect a repetition 
of that of his elder brother. Zedekiah failed through 
weakness more than through wickedness; he sought 
Jeremiah’s advice, but lacked decision to follow it. 
Early in his reign a conspiracy w^as on foot in Palestine 
against the Chaldjeaiis, which he was tempted to join 
(Jer 27*-**; see UVrn on v. *). The Judaeans, in.stead of 
beJng cowed by the recent punishment, were eager for a 
rising; public opinion expre.ssed itself in Hananiah’s con- 
tradiction to Jeremiah’s warnings (ch. 28). The same 
false hoi)es were exciting the exiles in Babylon (ch. 29). 
Nebuchadrezzar, aware of these movements, summoned 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 5 H*); the latter was able, 
however, to clear himself of complicity, and returned 
to Jerusalem. At last Zedekiah yielded to the tide; 
he broke his oatlus of allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar — 
conduct sternly condemned by Ezekiel (I?**-**) as well 
as by Jeremiah — and the Jewish people were launched 
on a stniggle almost as mad as that which it undertook 
with Rome 650 years later. The siege of Jerusalem 
was stubbornly prolonged for two years (588-586). 
The Egyptians under the new and ambitious Pharaoh- 
hophra (Apries, 5SS-569), effected a diversion of the 
Chald®an troops (Jer 378-***, Ezk 17*8); but, as often 
before. Pharaoh proved *a broken reed to those who 
trusted in him.’ Reduced by famine, Jerusalem was 
stormed, Zedekiah being captured in his attempt to 
escape, and meeting a pitiable death (2 K 25*'2). This 
time Nebuchadrezzar made an end of the rel>el.s. 
Jerusalem was razed to the ground; the survivors of 
the siege, and of the executioius that followed, were 
carried into exile. A remnant, of no political import- 
ance, was left to till the ground: the bulk of these, 
after the tragic incidents related in Jer 39-43, fled to 
Egypt. Jeremiah, who had in vain resi.sted this migra- 
tion, was carried with the runaways; he had the distress 
of seeing his companions relapse into open idolatry, 
protesting that they had fared better when worshipping 
‘the queen of heaven ' than under the national Jehovah. 
Jewisii tradition relates that he died at the hands of 
his incensed fellow-exiles. The prophet’s prediction 
that the sword of Nebuchadrezzar would follow the 
fugitives, was fulfilled by the Chalda?an invasion of 
Lower Egypt in the year 569, if not earlier tlian this. 
The Babylonian empire lasted from b.c. 605 to 538, — 
a little short of the ‘ 70 years’ assigned to it, in round 
numbers, by Jeremiah (25** 29***). 

2. The man. — The Book of Jeremiah is largely auto- 
biographical. The author became, unconsciously, the 
hero of his work. This prophet’s temperament and 
experience have coloured his deliverances in a manner 
IH'Culiar amongst OT writers. His teaching, moreover, 
marks an evolution in the Israelite religion, which 
ac(iuin‘s a more r>ersonal stamp as it.s national frame- 
work is broken up. In Jeremiah’s life we watch the 
spirit of revelation being driven intiyards, taking refuge 
from the shipwreck of the State in the soul of the 
individual. Jeremiah is the prophet of that ‘church 
within the nation,’ traceable in its beginnings to Isaiah’s 
time, to which the future of revealed religion is hence- 
forth committed. Thi.s inner community of heart- 
btJievers survived the Exile; it gave birth to the Bible 
and the synagogue. 

Jeremiah was a native of Anathoth, a little town 
some miles N.E. from Jerusalem, perched high on 
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the mountain-ridge and commanding an extensive view 
over the hills of Ephraim and the Jordan valley, towards 
which his memory often turned (4^^ 7^*- 12 *^ 

49‘*). Jeremiah had no mere Judsean outlook; the 
larger Israel was constantly in his thoughts. His father 
was ‘ Hilkiah [not the Hilkiah of 2 K 22<1, of the priests 
that were in Ariathoth in the land of Benjamin’ (1>); 
but he does not show, like the contemporary priest- 
prophet Ezekiel, the sacerdotal mind . Anathotii had been 
the settlement of Abiathar, the last high priftst of Eli’s 
house, who was banished thither by Solomon (1 K 2 “); 
Jeremiah may have been a scion of this d€‘posed line. 
His mission brought him, probably at an early period, 
into conflict with ‘the men of Anathoth,’ who sought 
his life His attempt to visit Anathoth during 

the last siege of Jerusalem, and the transaction between 
himself and his cou.sin over the field at Anathoth (32«® 
37 “ *<), go to show that he was not entirely cut off from 
friendly relations with his kindred and native place. 

Jeremiah’s call (ch. 1 ) in n.c. 626 found him a diffident 
ind reluctant young man. — not wanting in devotion, 
but shrinking from publicity, and with no natural draw- 
ing towards the prophetic career; yet he is ‘set over the 
nations, to pluck up and to break down, and to build 
and to plant’! Already there begins the struggle 
between the implanted word of Jehovah and the nature 
of the man, on which turns Jeremiah’s inner history 
and the development of his heroic character,— all things 
considere<l, the noblest in the OT. His ministry was 
to be a long martyrdom. He must stand as ‘a fenced 
city and an iron pillar and brazen walls against the 
whole land,’ — a solitary and impregnable fortress for 
Jehovah. The manner of his call imports an intimacy 
with God, an identification of the man with his mission, 
more close and complete than in the case of any previous 
prophet (see vv.^ and »). No intermediary — not even 
‘the spirit of Jehovah,’ — no special vehicle or means of 
prophetical incitement, i.s ever intimated in hi.s case: 
simply ‘the word of Jehovah came to’ him. He con- 
ceives the true prophet as ‘standing in Jehovah’s 
council, to perceive and hear his word’ (2318; cf. Is .'SO*). 
So that he may be in i)erson, as well as in word, a prophet 
of the coming tribulation, marriage is forbidden him 
and all participation in domestic life (16'-^*), — a sentence 
pcxjuliarly bitter to his tender and affectionate nature. 
Jeremiah’s imagination was haunted by hi.s lost home 
happiness (7®^ 16« 25‘° 33i>). Endowed with the 
finest sensibilities, in so evil a time he was bound to be 
a man of sorrows. 

Behind the contest waged by Jeremiah with kings 
and people there lay an interior struggle, lasting more 
than twenty years. So long it took this great prophet 
to accept with full acquie-scence the burden laid upon 
him. We may trace through a number of .self-revfjaling 
jmssages, the general drift of which is plain notwith- 
standing the obscurity of some scmtences and the chrono- 
logical uncertainty, Jeremiah’s progress from youthful 
consecration and ardour, through moods of doubt and 
passionate repugnance, to a complete self-conquest and 
settled trust (see, besides chs. 1 . 11 . 16 already cited, 
gia_ 9 * 1510 . n and « “ 17‘^-'8 18‘«-« 20. 26 and 30-32). 
The discipline of Jeremiah may be divided into four 
stages, following on liis supernatural call; — (a) the 
youthful period of fierce denunciation, b.c. 626-621; 
( 6 ) the time of disillusion and silence, subsequent to 
Josiah’s reforms, 621-608; (c) the critical eiK)ch, 608- 
304, opened by the fall of Jo.siah at Megiddo and closing 
In the fourth year of Jehoiakim after the battle of 
Carchemish and the advent of Nebuchadrezzar, when 
the paroxysm of the prophet’s soul was past and his 
vision of the future grew clear; (d) the stage of full 
Illumination, attained during the calamitie.s of the last 
days of Jerusalem. 

To (a) belongs the teaching recorded in chs. 2 - 6 , 
subject to the modifications involved in condensing 
from memory discourses uttered 20 years before. Here 


Jeremiah is on the same ground as Zephaniah. Hi 
strongly recalls Hosea, whose love for ‘Ephraim’ he 
shares, and whose similitude of the marriage-union 
between Jehovah and Israel supplies the basis of hii 
appeals. Judah, he insists, has proved a more faith- 
less bride than her northern sister; a divorce is inevi- 
table. Ch. 6 reflects the shocking impression made by 
Jeremiah’s first acquaintance with Jerusalem; in ch. 6 
Jehovah’s scourge— in the first instance the Scythians 
— is held over the city. With rebukes mingle calls to 
repentance and, more rarely, hopes of a relenting on the 
people’s part (3**-“; in other hopeful passages critics 
detect interpolation). Jeremiah's powerful and pathetic 
preaching helped to prepare the reformation of 621. 
But as the danger from the northern hordes passed 
and Josiah’s rule brought new prosperity, the prophet’s 
vaticinations were discounted; his pessimism became an 
object of ridicule. 

(ft) Jeremiah’s attitude towards Josiah’s reformation 
is the enigma of his history. The collection of his 
prophecies made in 604 (see chs. 1-12), apart from 
the doubtful alliLsion in IH-*, ignores the subject; 
Josiah's name is but once mentioned, by way of contrast 
to Jehoiakim, in 22 ‘>-‘®. From this silence we must 
not infer condemnation; and such passages as 7** 
and 8 » do not signify that Jeremiah was radically 
oi)i>os(id to the sacrificial system and to the use of a 
written law. We may fairly gather from IF ", if not 
from 17‘»-27 (the authenticity of which is contested), 
that Jeremiah commended the Deuteronomic code. His 
writing.s in many passages show a Deuteronomic stamp. 
But. from this i)oint of view, the reformation soon 
showed its€df a failure. It came from the will of the 
king, not from the conscience of the people. It effected 
no ‘circumcision of the heart,’ no inward turning to 
Jehovah, no such ‘breaking up of the fallow ground’ 
a.s Jeremiah ha^i called for; the good seed of the Deuter- 
onomic teaching was ‘sown among thorns’ (4* ♦ ). 
which sprang up and choked it. The cant of religion 
was in the mouths of ungodly men; apostasy had given 
place, in the i>opular temper, to hypocrisy. Convinced 
of this, Jeremiah apr>ears to have early withdrawn, 
and stood aloof for the rest of Josiah’s reign. Hence 
the years 621-608 are a blank in the record of his 
mini.stry. For the time the prophet was nonplussed; 
the evil he had foretold had not come; the good which 
had come was a doubtful good in liis eyes. He could 
not Hupporjt, he would not opi)ose, the work of the 
earnest and sanguine king. Those twelve years demon- 
strated the emptiness of a ix)litical religion. They burnt 
into the prophet’s soul the le.sson of the wortfUesaneas 
of everything urUhovl the law vyriuen on the heart, 

(c) Josiah’s death at Megiddo pricked the bubble of the 
national religiousness; thus calamity recalled Jeremiah 
to his work. Soon afterward.s he delivered the great 
discourse of 7‘-8», which nearly cost him his life (see 
ch. 26). He denounces the false rdiance on the Temple 
that replaced the idolatrous superstitions of 20 years 
Ixifore, thereby making ‘the priests and the prophets,’ 
to whose ears the threat of Shiloh’s fate for Zion was 
rank treason, from this time his implacable enojnies. The 
post-reformation conflict now opening was more deadly 
than the pre-reformation conflict shared with Zephaniah. 
A false Jehovism had entrenched itself within the 
forms of the Ckjvenant, armed with the weapons of 
fanatical self-righteousness. To this phase of the 
struggle belong chs. 7-10 (subtracting the great inter- 
polation of 9“~10‘«, of which 10 ‘-‘® is surely post- 
Jeremianic); so, probably, most of the matter of chs. 
14-20, identified with the ‘many like words’ that were 
added to the volume of Jeremiah burnt by Jehoiakim 
in the winter of 604 (36*^ “). 

The personal passages of chs. 16. 17. 18. 20 belong 
to this decisive epoch (608-605, l)etween Megiddo and 
Carchemish). The climax of Jeremiah’s Inward agony 
was brought about by the outrage Inflicted on him by 
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Pashhur, the Temple overseer (ch. 20), when, to stop ' tentment. He is able to say, 'I delight to do thy will 
his mouth, tiie prophet was scourged and put in the O my God; yea, thy law is within my heart’; and he 

stocks. He breaks out, ‘ O Jehovah, tliou hast befooled prophesies that, under the new covenant, every man 

me, and I liave been befooled I’ and ends by ’cursing shall say this. 

the day of his birth’ (vv.’-^®). Jehovah has used His Jeremiah’s style and powers as a writer have beefl” 
almighty power to play with a weak, simple man, and underestimated; better justice is done to them b^> 

to make him a laughing-stocki Jehovah’s word is ‘a r<;cent scholars. The gloom overshadowing many off 
fire in his bones’; he is compelled to speak it, only his pages has been repellent; and the mistaken attach*- 
to meet ridicule and Insult 1 His warnings remain ment of his name to ‘Lamentations' has brought on 
unfulfilled, and God leaves him in the lurch I He him the disparaging epithet of ‘the weeping prophet.' 
desires nothing but the people’s good; yet they count Much of the book comes to us from other pens; in 

him a traitor, and put down his terrifying visions to its narrative parts we recognize the hand of F^iaruch; 

malignity! This last reproach cut Jereniiah to the and allowance should be made for editorial glosses and 
heart; again and again he had repelled it (1,5*® 17‘® additions, here and there interrupting the flow and 
18*®). The scene of ch. 20 was Jeremiah’s Gethsemane. imi)airing the force of the original. Jeremiah’s language 
It took place not long before the crisis of ‘the fourth Is touched with occasional Ararnaisms, and shows some 
year of Jehoiakim,’ — the occasion when the roll of doom falling off from the perfection of the classical Hebrew of 
was prepared (ch. 36) which was read to the people and the 8th century. Jeremiah has neither the sublimity and 
the king, and when, after the battle of Carchemish, sustained oratorical power of Isaiah, nor the pungency 
Nebuchadrezzar was hailed as Jehovah ’s servant and exe- of Amos, nor the poignancy of Ho.sea, nor the lire and 
cutioner (ch. 2,5). At this juncture the conclusive breach verve of Nahum, nor the subtlety of Habakkuk; but in 
with Jehoiakim came about, when the faithless king, richness of imagery, in fulnes.s of human intcTcst, in 
by running his knife through Jeremiah’s book, severed lucidity and naturalness, in his command of the various 
the ties which had bound prophecy to the. .secular throne resources of pmdry, eloquence, pathos, and practical 
of David since Samuel’s day. Recalling at this date appeal, by virtue of the combination of excellences 
his misgivings and inward fightings against God, the he presents and the value of his total output, Jeremiah 
prophet virtually tells us that they are past. From is the greatest of the writing prophets, 
the years 605-4 he marches with firm step to the 3. The Book. — We owe the Book of Jeremiah to his 
goal; he sees the end of God’s kingdom, and the collaborator Baruch (ch. 36). In fairness, this should 
way. Jciremiah is at last equal to his office, ready be entitled ‘The Book of Jeremiah the prophet and 
‘to pluck up and to break down the nations, and to Baruch the scribe.’ With Baruch’s help Jeremiah 
build and to plant.’ Master of himself, he is master i.ssued in 604 ‘a roll of a book,’ containing the sum of 
of the world. his public teaching up to tliat date This volume was 

id) Chs. 30-33 (33‘<'*® are wanting in the LXX; the not too large to be read to the assembled people, and 
remainder of 33, along with 32*®-*S lies under grave read aloud twice more in the course of the same day. 
critical suspicion) contain a distinct ‘word of Jehovah,’ In size and contents it corresponded to chs. 2-12 of the 
committed to a separate ‘book.’ This is ‘the Book existing book (the two fragments of seem to be a 
of the Future of Israel and Judah’ (Duhm), and the later Jeremianic, and 10* *® a post- Jeremianic insertion; 
crown of Jeremiah's life-work. Like the Christian some would also refer 12^-**' to a subst'queiit date), 
prophet who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, Jeremiah The destruction of the first roll by Jehoiakim called for 

fled to the ideal and eternal from the horrors of the a new edition, containing ‘many like words,’ which 

national downfall; as the earthly Zion sinks, the image added to the bulk of the first publication: chs. 1 and 
of God’s true city rises on his soul. The long foreseen 14-20, with (possibly) 25, may be taken to contain 
catastrophe has arrived; Jeremiah meets it bravely, the supplementary matter referred to in 36**, ex- 
for days are corning,’ Jehovah tells him, ‘when I will tending and illustrating ch.s. 2-12 (oh. 13 is out of 
restore the captivity of my people Israel and Judah, place, since it bears in the allusion of vv.*®* manifest 
and I will cause them to return to the land of their reference to the captivity of 597). With the exceptions 
fathers' (30” ). The prophet adds deeds to words: named, and some others of h?ss moment, chs. 1-20 
he takes the opportunity of buying, before witnesse.s, may be read as the re-written roll of Jer 36**, which 
a field at Anathoth offered during the siege by his dated from the winter of b.c. 604. 
cousin llanarnt'el, in token that ‘hou.ses and fields In chs, 21‘*-23*® we find a di.stinct collection of 
and vineyards shall yet again be bought in this land’ oracles, relating to the kings (down to Jehoiachin) 

(32*^). But the restoration means something far and prophets, associated under the designation of 

better than recovery of the land; it will be a spiritual ‘sheplierds’; it is jirefaced by a story (in 3rd penson: 

renovation, a change 0 / /tcarf going deeper than Josiah’s 21*-*®) about king Zedekiah, germane to the iatei 
renewal of the old covenant. ‘ They shall be my people,’ collection of chs. 37-39. Chs. 13 and 24 and 27-29 
Jehovah promises, ‘and I will bo their God; and I will are reminiscences of Jeremiah relative to the early 
give them one heart and one way, that they may fear years of Zedekiah’s reign, subsequent to the First 

me for ever. . . . And 1 will make an ev(rlasting covenant Captivity (597) — surely ch. 35, the story of the Recha- 

Vfith them, a,n(i I will put my fear in their hearts' {32^* bites (in Lst person), relating to Jehoiakim’s closing 

vv.»‘ « of this disputed chapter are full of Jeremianic years, should come in here. This added matter may 

traits). The announcement of the ‘new covenant' have gone to make up a third edition of Jeremiah- 

in ch. 31***-” is the kernel of the ‘Book of the Future’; Baruch’s work, published about this date, extending 

this is Jeremiah’s greatest contribution to the progress over chs. 1-29, with the deductions and addition 
of the Kingdom of God. This passage touches the previously noted (ch. 26 is mentioned below), 
high-water mark of OT prophecy; it was appropriated Chs. 36-33 form a totally distinct work from the 
by the Lord Jesus at the Last Supper, and supplied Book of Doom thus far analyzed; this is Jeremiah's 
the basis of the NT doctrine of salvation (see He 10*®-**). book of promise or consolation, recording the revelation 
To deprive Jeremiah of the New-Covenaiit oracle (as of his people's future given to him daring the last 
R. Duhm, e.g., would do) is to remove the top-stone of siege of Jerusalem. Chs. 37-39, to which 21*-*® should 
his life’s edifice; it is to make his rfiie one of ‘plucking be attached, and 46-44, are two distinct memoirs, 
up and breaking down,’ with no commensurate ‘ building bearing on Jeremiah’s history (a) in the final siege, and 
and planting’ (1*®) upon the desolated site. Jeremiah (5) after the capture of Jerusalem; the authorship of 
had read first In his own heart the secret thus conveyed his secretary is indicated by the fact that the short 
to Israel. The mission which he had borne for long oracle concerning Baruch (ch. 45) is set at the end 
as a painful yoke, he learnt to rest in with entire con- of these narratives, though the event related took place 
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earlier, in 604. It is to be noted that the data of 1*-* 
do not cover the matter of chs. 4()”44. It looks as 
though that superscription was drawn up when the 
book extended only from eh. 1-39, and as though we 
ought to recognize a fourth stage in the growth of Jere- 
miah’s book — a redaction made soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem, which was supplemented afterwards when 
Baruch added chs. 40-45, making the fifth (enlarged) 
edition. To (a) is prefixed the supremely important 
Baruch story (ch. 36), of the same date as the above- 
mentioned (ch. 45) which concludes (b). Ch. 26 is a 
detached narrative piece, out of place where it stands; 
this ai)pears to be Baruch’s account of the crisis in 
Jeremiah’s work to which 7^-8* relates (b.c. 608). 
Altogether, we may credit to Baruch’s memoirs of 
Jeremiah chs. 26. 36. 37-39 and 40-45; to some extent 
he probably worked over and edited the matter received 
by dictation from his master. 

This leaves remaining only the collection of Foreign 
Oracles, which have been separately placed at the end 
of Jeremiah’s works, in chs. 46-51; and the Historical 
Appendix, ch. 52, borrowed by his editors from the 
Book of Kings (or by the compilers of Kings from this 
place). The great (loom of the Chaldoeans and Babylon 
In chs. 50‘-5H8, judged by internal e^idence, was cer- 
tainly a postscript to Jeremiah’s work and a product 
of the Exile; critical doubts, of less gravity, attach 
to other parts of the Foreign Oracle.s. In 38***>-39‘® 
we find already Inserted, in shorter form, the first part 
of the narrative incoriiorated in ch. 52. Ch. 52 ^« 
supplies a valuable bit of tradition about the Captivity 
wanting in Kings, missing also in the LXX text of 
Jeremiah. The final redaction of the canonical ‘Jere- 
miah ’ (the fdxth edition?) dates considerably posterior 
to the Exile; for 50 ^ 5 P 8 ^ if written by an exilic prophet, 
could hardly have been a.scribed to J(‘remiah until a 
late age. On the other hand. chs. 50-52 are found 
in the LXX, which dated c. n.c. 200, and mu.st there- 
fore have been incorporated in the book before this 
time. 

The LXX departs from the Ma.ssoretic text in two 
main respects: (1) in arrangement , — the Foreign Oracles 
(chs. 46-51) being let in between vv.*^ and of ch. 25, 
and running in a different order. It is not unlikely that 
the Dooms of the Nations were originally associated 
with ch. 25; but their Greek position cannot po.ssibly 
be sustained. (2) Again, the LXX text differs from 
the MT in quantity, being shorter by some 2700 words, 
or one-eighth of the whole. The subtracted matter con- 
si.sts jiartly of omissions of paragraphs and sentences — 
among.st the chief of these being IH- ® 17*-^ 29‘« 
3314-26 48*5-47 5i4ii-4s 522- 3- 28 - 80 ; partly of abbrevia- 
tions , — titles shortened, proper names dispensed with, 
synonyms dropped and descriptions curtailed. The 
former phenomena point, in a number of instance.s, 
to accjetions gathered by the MT subsequently to the 
date of translation; the abbreviations betray in the 
translator a studied attempt at conciseness. It has 
been supi)Osed that the LXX rested on an older and 
purer recension of the Hebrew text, preserved in Egypt; 
but this theory is abandoned. ’Both texts’ of Jere- 
miah ‘have the same archetype; but this archetyiie 
underwent a gradual process of expansion, and the 
process is represented at an earlier stage in the MS or 
MSS underlying the LXX, and at a more advanced 
stage in those at the basis of the MT. . . . Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior to 
the Greek; but, on the other hand, quantitatively, the 
Greek is nearer the original text. This judgment is 
general, admitting many exceptions, — that is, cases 
where the quality of the Greek text is better, and its 
readings more original than the Hebrew; and also cases 
where, in regard to quantity, the Hebrew is to be pre- 
ferred, the omissions in the LXX being due to faults 
in the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, or to his 
tendency to scamp and abridge’ (A. B. Davidson). 


Synopsis op the Book. 

I. The great Book of Doom, dictated by Jeremiah in 
B.c. 604: cha. 1-20. 25, with parts (probably) of 
46-51, wrresponding to the original volume read 
by Baruch (362 lo) and the 'many like words’ 
added on re-writing (3632). 

(а) The b<x)k burnt by Jehoiakim: chs. 2-12 (minus 

923-1016 etc.). This included — 

1. The Judgment upon Judah's trenchery towards 

Jehovah: chs. 2-6, embodying Jeremiah’s pre- 
reformation teaching hw slipped out of 

its place; this oracle should come either before 
(Comill), or after (Bruston), the rest, of chs. 2. 3]. 

2. The Judgment ujum Judah' » hypocrisy . chs. 7-12 
(? 12 ^ *7; minus 923-10’^); lielonging to the post- 
reformation prea(?hing of 608 and onwards. 

(б) The ‘many like words,’ illustrating (a): chs. 1. 

14-20, and probably 25. etc.; consisting of scenes 
and reminiscences from Jeremiah's artier ninistry, 
up to B.c. 604 [ch. 13 was later; it has been dis- 

f >Ia(!ed; see § V.J. 

udgment on the Shepherds (kings, priests, and 
prophets): chs. 21- 23 has IxHin transferre<i 

from ^ V.: the remainder of this section need not 
have b43en later than c. b.c. 597]. 

III. Later memoranda of Jeremiah, extending from c. 600 
to 593: chs. 127-»v (?) 13. 24. 27 -29 and 35. 

^'^11. and III. may have been added to § I. to form 
a <Aird(6*darged )edi lion of the. gre^jit B<K)k of Doom , 
iasued in the middle of Zedekian’s reign and before 
the final struggle with Nebuchadrezzar. 

IV. The little Book of Consolation: chs. 30-33, dating 
from the s4i(5ond .siege. 

V. Baruch’s Memoirs of Jeremiah: 

(a ) Before the Fall of JerusaIern(covere<J by the title 
in l'-3): chs. 26. 36. 34. 37 -39, with 2li-‘®. 

(fc) .\fte(r the Fall of Jerusalem: chs. 40-44. 

(c) Baruch’s personal note: ch. 45. 

Whether the above memoirs were intrcaiuced by 
Baruchor extracted la terbyotheredi to rsfrornaseparate 
work of his, cannot Ixj determined wi Lh certainty. The 
po.sition of ch. 45spe^ik.s for his editingup to this point; 
but if so, some later hand has disturbeti hi.s arrangement 
of the matter. In .some iristanees the di.splacernents 
we have noted may be due to accidents of transcription 

VI. The Collection of Foreign Oracles: chs. 46-49 (50^61*^ 
51®®'®*— again.stEgypt(2), Phillstia,Moab, Ammon. 
Edom, Dama-scus . Kedar and Ilazo r,Elam [Babylon] . 
In the LXX the Dooms are differently armaged, 
attacheti to 25*®, and slightly shorter. The Babylon 
Doom admittedly lietrays the hand of a late com- 
piler; additions to Jeremiah's work are sitspected in 
other parts of the.sect ion, particularly in the Dooms 
of Egypt and Moah. 

VII. Thl^llliJEIistorical Appendix: ch. 52, nearly identical, 
by general admission, with 2 K 24*®— 25®®. 

The alxive must lie taken as a general outline and sketch 
of the growth of the work. There are a number of detached 
fragments, such as 9'^ 24 26 26 connexion 

of which Is lost. And post-Jeremianic interpellations and 
annotations, relatively numerous, must l>e recognized; the 
most conspicuous of these, besides the last three chapters, 
are 10*-*® and 33** “. G. G. Findlay. 

JEREMIAS (1 Es 9®*) ^ Jeremai in Ezr 10». 
JEREMIEL. — The archangel who in 2 Es 4“ answers 
the qu€*stions of the righteous dead. AV has Uriel, 
the angel .sent to instruct Esdra.s (2 Es 4* 5*® 10*®). 

JEREMOTH.— 1. 2. Two Benjamites (1 Ch 7® 8‘*). 
3, 4. Two Levites (1 Ch 23“ 25“); the latter called ia 
2430 Jerimoth. 6. A Naphtalite (1 Ch 27*9). 6. 7. 
8 . Three of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 10“- 2’'* 29), In the last in.stanoe Qer^ has ‘am 
Ilamoth’ (so AV). For Nos. 6 and 8 1 Es. ( 92 ’- >®) hu 
Hieremoth; for No. 7 it has (v,2«) Jerimoth. 

JEREMY. — The form in which th(^ name of the 
prophet Jeremiah appears In both AV and RV of 
1 Es 128- «. 47, 67 2', 2 Es 2‘*, as well as in AV ol 
2 Mac 2*- 5- 2 , Mt 2*’ 27». In the last three passage.s 
RV has Jeremiah, The form Jeremy Is used also in 
both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle ascribei 
to the prophet in Bar 6*. See art, Apochyhha, § 10. 

JERIAH. — The chief of one of the Levltical courses 
(1 Ch 23‘» 24“ 263‘ [in this last AV and RV Jerijah]) 
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JERIBAI. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch j 

JERICHO. — A city situated in tiie Jordan valley 
about 6 miles from the north end of the Dead Sea, now 
represented by the miserable village of er-Rlha, It was 
the first city conquered by the Israelites after their 
passage of the Jordan. The course of events, from the 
sending of the spies to the destruction of Achan for 
infraction of the tabu on the spoil, is too well known to 
need repetition here (see Jos 1-7). A small hamiet 
remained on the site, belonging to Benjamin (Jos IS**), 
which was insignificant enough for David’s ambassadors 
to retire to, to recover from their insulting treatment by 
Hanun (2 S 10*. 1 Ch 19®). The city was re-founded by 
Hiel, a Bethelite, who apparently endeavoured to avert 
the curse pronounced by Joshua over the site by sacrific- 
ing his sons (1 K 16^). A college of prophets was 
shortly afterwards founded herti (2 K 2 *), for whose 
benefit Elisha healed its bitter waters (v.'«). Hither tlie 
Israelites who had raided Judah, in the time of Ahaz, 
restored their captives on the advice of the prophet Odod 
(2 Ch 28*®). Here the Babylonians finally defeated 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, and so de.stroyed the 
Judahite kingdom (2 K 2 .¥, Jer 39® 52**). Bacchides, 
the general of the Syrians in the Maccaba'an iK*riod, 
captured and fortified Jericho (1 Mac 9®**); Aristobulus 
also took it (Jos. A nt. xiv. i. 2 ). Pornpey encamped here 
on his way to Jerusalem (ift. xiv. iv. 1 ). Its inhabitants, 
whom the great heat of the GhOr had dei)rived of fighting 
strength, fled before Herod (i 6 . xiv. xv. 3) and Vespasian 
{BJ IV. viii. 2). In the Gosi>els Jericho figures in the 
stories of Bartimipus (Mt 20 *^ Mk lO*®. Lk 1 H»), 
Zacchaeus (Lk 19*), and the Good Samaritan (Lk 10 ®**). 

The modern er-Hlha is not exactly on the site of 
ancient Jericho, which is a collection of mounds be.side 
the spring traditionally as.sociated with Elisha. The 
Roman and Byzantine towms are represented by other 
sites in the neighbourhood. Ancient aqueducts, mills, 
and other antiquities are numerous, as are also remains 
of early rnonasticism. 

The site, though unhealthy for man, is noted for its 
fertility. Josephus (BJ iv. viii. 3) speaks of it with 
enthusiasm. Even yet it is an important source of fruit 
supply. The di.strict round .lericho is the personal 
property of the Sultan. R. A. S. Macalister. 

JERIEL.-A chief of Issachar (1 Ch 7*). 

JERUAH (1 Ch 26®*). — See Jeuiah. 

JERIMOTH.~l. 2. Twm Benjaniites (1 Ch 7f 12 ®), 
3. 4. 6 . Three I.>evites (1 Ch 24®** (called in 25^ Jeremoth] 
25*, 2 Ch 31*®). 6 , A son of David and father of 

Rehoboam’s wife (2 Ch 11*®). 

JERIOTH. - One of Caleb’s wives (1 Ch 2 *®), but 
almost certainly the MT is corrupt. 

JEROBOAM is the name of two kings of Israel. 

1. Jeroboam I. wa.s the first king of the northern 
tribes after the divi.sion. His first appearance in history 
is as head of the forced labourers levied by Solomon. 
This was perhaps because he wa.s hereditary chief 
in Ephraim, but we must also suppose that he attracted 
the attention of Solomon by his ability and energy. 
At the same time he resented the tyranny of the prince 
whom he served, and plotted to overthrow it. The 
design came to the knowledge of Solomon, and Jeroboam 
fled to Egypt. On the king’s death lie reiurned, and 
although he did not appear on the scene when llie 
northern tribes made their demand of Rehoboam, he 
was probably actively enlisted in the movement. When 
the refusal of Rehoboam threw the tribes into revolt, 
Jeroboam app<^are<l as leader, and was made king (1 K 
Hi 8 «. 12‘-14«*). Jeroboam was a warlike prince, 

and hostilities with Judah continued throughout hi.s 
reign. His country was plundered by the Egyptiaii-s 
at the time of their invasion of Judah. It is not clearly 
made out whether his fortification of Shechem and 
l^nuel was suggested by the experiences of this campaign 


or not. His religious measures have received the 
reprobation of the Biblical writers, but they were 
Intended by Jeroboam to please the God of Israel. He 
embellished the ancestral sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Dan with golden bulls, in continuance of early Lsraelite 
custom, it is fair to as.siime also that he had precedent 
for celebrating the autumn festival in the eighth instead 
of the seventh month. 

2. Jeroboam II. w^as the grandson of Jehu. In his 
time Israel was able to as.sert its ancient vigour against 
its hereditary enemy Syria, and recover its lost territory. 
This was fine to the attacks of the As.syrians upon the 
northern border of Damascus (2 K xhe 

temporary prosperity of Israel w’as accompanied by 
.social and moral degeneracy, as is set forth distinctly 
by Amos and Hosea. H. P. Smith. 

JEROHAM. — 1. The father of Elkanah and grand- 
father of Samuel (I S 1*). 2. A Benjamite family name 

(1 Ch 8*7 9®). 3. A priestly family (1 Ch 9**, Neh 11 **). 

4. ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s herof^.s 
(1 Ch 127). 5 . A Danite chief (1 Ch 27«). 6 . The 

father of Azariah, w ho helped Jehoiada in the overthrow 
of Athaliah (2 Ch 23‘). 

JERUBBAAL.-A name given to Gideon (Jg 6 ®* 7* 
H29 36 91 . 2 . 6. 16 . i«. 24. 28 . 67). H is ‘ Baal .strive.s.’ 
Baal being a name for J", as in Ishbaal, Mehbbani-, it 
cannot ==‘ one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 6 ®* would 
suggest. This name was altered to Jerubbesheth 
( 6 c.sAi£tAi=^‘ shame’) when Baal could no longer be used 
of J" without offence (2 S 11**); cf. Ishboshcth, 
Mephihosheth. 

JERUBBESHETH. — See Jerubbaal. 

JERUEL. — The part of the wilderness o** Jud®a 
that fa(M!S the W. shore of the Dead Sea below En-gedi. 
It was here that Jtdioshaphat encountered a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other trans- 
Jordanic tribes (2 Ch 20*®). 

JERUSALEM.—!. Situation.— Jerusalem is the 
chief town of Palestine, situaterl in 31® 46' 45" N. lat. 
and 35® 13' 25" E. long. It stands on the summit of the 
ridge of the Judaean mountains, at an elevation of 2,500 
fet‘i above the wa-level. The elevated plateau on which 
tiie city is built is intersected by deep valle.vs, defining 
and subdividing it. 

1. The dcfming valleys are: (1) the Wady en-Ndr, the 
Biblical Valley of the. Eidron or of Jehoshaphat, which, 
starting some distance north of the city, runs at first 
(under the name of Wady ct-Jbz) in a S.E. direction; it 
then turns southward and deepens rapidly, separating 
the Jerusalem i)lateau from the ridge of the Mount of 
Olives on the etust; finally, it meanders through the 
wild inountaius of the Juda*an de.sert, and finds its exit 
on the W. side of the Dead Sea. (2) A det*p cleft now 
known as the Wady er-HalJibi, and popularly identified 
with the Valley of the son of Hinnom, whidi com- 
mences on the west .side of the city and runs down to 
and join.s the Wady cn-Nilr about half a mile south of 
the wall of the present city. In the fork of the great 
irregular Y wiiich tliese two valleys form, the city Is 
built. 

2. The chief inter seeling valley is one identified with 
the Tyropoeon of Josephus, which commences in som^ 
olive gardens north of the city (betw'een the forks of th«» 
Y). runs, ever deeinming, right through the modern 
city, and finally enters the Wady en-Ndr, about i mile 
above the mouth of the Wady er- Rabdbi. There is also a 
smaller depression running axially ucro.ss the city from 
West to East, intersecting the Tyropmon at right angles. 
The.se intersecting valleys are now' almost completely 
filled up with tiie accumulated rubbish of about four 
thousand years, and betray thern.selves only by slight 
depressions in the surface of the ground. 

3. By these valleys the site of Jerusalem is divided into 
four quarters, each on its own hill. These hills art 
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traditionally named Acra, Besetha, Zion, and Ophel, in 
the N.W., N.E., 8.W., and S.E. respectively; and 
Ophel is further subdivided (but without any natural 
line of division) into Ophel proper and Moriah, the latter 
being the northern and higher end. But it must be 
noticed carefully at the outset that around these names 
the fiercest discussions have raged, many of which are 
as yet not within sight of settlement. 

4 . The site of Jerusalem is not well provided with 
water. The only natural source is an intermittent 
spring in the Kidron Valley, which is insufficient to 
supply the city’s needs. Cisterns have been excavated 
for rain-storage from the earliest times, and water has 
been led to the city by conduits from external sources, 
some of them far distant. Probably the oldest known 
conduit is a channel hewn in the rock, entering Jerusalem 
from the north. Another (the ‘low-level aqueduct’) is 
traditionally ascribed to Solomon; it brings water from 
reservoirs beyond Bethlehem; and a third (the ‘high- 
level aqueduct’) is of Roman date. Several conduits 
are mentioned in the OT: the ‘conduit of the upper 
pool, in the highway of the fuller’s field ’ (Is 7*), which 
has not been identified ; the conduit whereby Hezekiah 
‘brought the waters of Gihon straight down on the 
west side of the city of David,’ also referred to as the 
‘conduit’ whereby he ‘brought water Into the city’ 
(2 K 20*®, 2 Ch 32*®), is probably to be identified with 
the Siloam tunnel, famous for its (unfortunately un- 
dated) Old Hebrew inscription. 

II. History.-— 1. Primitive period. — The origin of 
the city of Jerusalem is lost in obscurity, and probably, 
owing to the difficulties in the way of excavation, 
must continue to be matter of speculation. The first 
reference that may possibly be connected with the city 
is the incident of the mysterious ‘ Melchizedek, king of 
Salem’ (Gn H^*), who has been the centre of much 
futile speculation, due to a large extent to misunder- 
standing of the symbolic use of his name by the authors 
of Ps 110 (v.<) and Hebrews (chs. 5-7). It is not even 
certain that the ‘Salem’ over which this contemporary 
of Hammurabi ruled is to be identified with Jerusalem 
(see Salem); there is no other ancient authority for this 
name being applied to the city. We do not touch solid 
ground till some eight or nine hundred years later, when, 
about 1450, we find ‘Abd-khiba, king of Urusalirn, 
sending letters to his Egyptian over-lord, which were 
discovered with the Tell el-Amarna correspondence. The 
contents of these letters are the usual meagre record 
of mutual squabbles between the different village com- 
munities of Palestine, and to some extent they raise 
questions rather than answer them. Some theories 
that have been based onexpre.ssions used by ‘ Abd-khiba, 
and supposed to illuminate the Melchizedek problem, 
are now regarded as of no value for that desirable 
end. The chief importance of the Tell el-Amarna 
correspondence, so far as Jerusalem Is conc.erned, is 
the demonstration of the true antiquity of the name 
‘Jerusalem.’ 

Where was the Jerusalem of ‘Abd-khiba situated? 
This question, which is bound up with the authentici ly 
or otherwise of the traditional Zion, and affects such 
important topographical and archffiological questions as 
the site of David’s tomb, is one of the most hotly 
contested of all the many problems of the kind which 
have to be considened by students of Jerusalem. In an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter into the 
details of the controversy and to discuss at length the 
arguments on both sides. But the majority of modern 
scholars are now coming to an agreement that the pre- 
Davldic Jerusalem was situated on the hill known as 
Ophd, the south-eastern of the four hills above enumer- 
ated, in the space intercepted between the Tyropceon 
and Kidron valleys. This is the hill under which is the 
only natural source of water in the whole area of Jeru- 
salem — the ’ Virgin s Fountain,' an intermittent spring 
of brackish water In the Kidron Valley —and upon which 


is the principal accumulation of ancient d&trie, with 
ancient pottery fragments strewn over the surface. 
This hill was open for excavation till three or four years 
ago, though cumbered with vegetable gardens which 
would make digging expensive; but lately houses have 
commenced to be built on its surface. At the upper 
part of the hill, on this theory, we cannot doubt that 
the high place of the subjects of ‘ Abd-khiba would be 
situated; and the tradition of the sanctity of this section 
of the city has lasted unchanged through all the varying 
occupations of the city — Hebrew, Jewish, Byzantine, 
Arab. Crusader, and modern Mohammedan. Whether 
»his be the ‘land of Moriah’ of Gn 22* is doubtful: it 
rias been suggested that the name is here a copyist’s 
error for ‘land of Midian,’ which would be a more 
natural place for Jahweh worship in the days of Abraham 
than would the high place of the guardian numen of 
Jerusalem. 

In certain Biblical passages (Jos 18** [but see RV], Jg 
19‘®, 1 Ch IP) an alternative name, Jebus, is given for the 
city ; and Its inhabitants are named Jehusites, mentioned 
in many enumerations with the rest of the Araorites 
(Gn 10‘®, Ex 23**, Jos 3‘® etc.), and sficcially a.s8igned 
to this city in Jg !*». Until the discovery of the 
Tell el-Amarna correspondence it was supposed that 
Jebus was the primitive name of the city, changed 
on the Israelite conquest to Jerusalem; but this has 
been rendered untenable, and it now seems probable 
that the name of Jebus is a mere derivative, of no 
authority, from the cithnic Jebusiies, the meaning and 
etymology of which are still to seek. Cf. art. Jebus. 

At the Isrofilite immigration the king of Jerusalem 
was Adoni-zedek, w'ho headed a coalition against Gibeon 
for having made terms with Joshua. This king is gener- 
ally equated with the otherwise unknown Adoni-bezek, 
whose capture and mutilation are narrated in Jg (see 
Moore's Judges, ad loc.). The statement that Judah 
burnt Jerusalem (Jg 1») is generally rejected as an 
interpolation; it remain^ a Jebusite city (Jg 1*‘ 19“> 
until its conquest by David. According to the cadastre 
of Joshua, it was theoretically just within the south 
border of the tril>e of Benjamin (Jos 15* 18‘* **). 

2. David and Solomon. — The city remained foreign 
to the Israelites (Jg 19“) until the end of the period of 
7i years which David reigned in Hebron, when he felt 
himself powerful enough to attack the Jebusite strong- 
hold. The passage describing his capture of the city 
i.s 2 S 5«-‘®, and few passages In the liistorical books of 
the Old Testament are more obscure, owing partly to* 
textual corruption and partly to topographical allusions 
clear to the writer, but veiled in darkness for us. It 
appears that the Jehusites, trusting in the strength of 
their gates, threw taunts to the Israelite king that ‘the 
blind and the lame would be enough to keep him out’; 
and that David retorted by applying the term to the 
defenders of the city: 'Go up the drain,’ he said to his 
followers, ‘and smite those blind and lame ones.’ He 
evidently recognized the impregnability of the defences 
themselves; but discovered and utiliz^ a convenient 
drain, which led underground into the middle of the 
city. A similar drain was found in the excavation at 
Gezer, with a device in the middle to prevent its being 
used for this purpose. During the revolt of the fellafiln 
against Ibrahim Pasha in 1834, Jerusalem, once more 
besieged, was entered through a drain In the same way. 
It need hardly be said that David’s .’ipitter* has not 
yet been identified with certainty. 

If the identification of the Jebusite city with Ophel be 
admitted, we cannot fail to identify It also with the 
‘city of David/ in wlfich he dwelt (2 S 6*). But when 
we read further that David ‘ built round about fromldlo 
and inward’ we are perplexed by our total ignorance 
as to what Millo may have been, and where it may have 
been situated. The word is by the LXX rendered Aora, 
and the same word is used by Josephus. The position 
of the Aprs, is a education as much disputed a9 the poeitioo 
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of the Jebusite city, and it is one for which far less light 
can be obtained from an examination of the ground than 
in the case of the other problem mentioned. As soon 
as David had established himself in his new surroundings, 
his first care was to bring the ark of Jahweh into the city 
(2 S 6), but his desire to erect a permanent building for 
its reception was frustrated by Nathan the prophet 
(2 S 7). The site of the Temple was chosen, namely, 
the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24‘«) or Oman 
(1 Ch 21“). one of the original Jebusite inhabitants, 
and preparations were made for its erection. 

As soon as Solomon had come to the throne and 
quelled the abortive attempts of rivals, he com- 
menced the work of building the Temple in the second 
month of the fourth year of his reign, and finished it 
in the eighth month of his eleventh year (1 K 6). His 
royal palace occupied thirteen years (1 K 7‘). These 
erections were not in the ‘city of David’ (1 K 9^*), 
which occupied the lower slopes of Ophel to the south, 
but on the summit of the same hill, where their place 
is now taken by the Mohammedan ‘Noble Sanctuary.' 
Besides these works, whereby Jerusalem received a 
glory it had never possessed before, Solomon built 
Millo, whatever that may have been (IK 9*^), and the 
wall of Jerusalem (9“), and ‘closed up the breach of the 
city of David’ (IDD, — the latter probably referring to 
an extension of the area of the city which involved the 
pulling down and rebuilding elsewhere of a section of 
the city walls. 

3. The Kings of Judah.—In the fifth year of Rchoboam, 
Jerusalem sustained the first siege it had suffered after 
David's conquest, being beleaguered by Shi.shak, king of 
Egypt (IK 14“), who took away the treasures of the 
Temple and of the royal house. Rehoboam provided 
copper substitutes for the gold thus lost. The royal 
house was again pillaged by a coalition of Philistine.s 
and Arabs (2 Ch 21 “) in the time of Jehoram. Shortly 
afterwards took place the stirring events of the usurpa- 
tion of Athaliah and her subsequent execution (2 K 11). 
Her successor Joash or Jehoash distinguished himself 
by his repair of the Temple (2 K 12); but he was obliged 
to buy off Hazael, king of Syria, and persuaded him to 
abandon his projected attack on the capital by a gift of the 
gold of the Temple (2 K 12‘s). Soon afterwards, however, 
Jehoash of Israel came down upon Jerusalem, breached 
the wall, and looted the royal and sacred treasuries 
(2 K 14‘<). This event taught the lesson of the weakness 
of the city, by which the powerful king Uzziah profited. 
In 2 Ch 20*- “ is the record of his fortifying the city 
with additional towers and balllsta.s; the work of 
strengthening the fortifications was continued by Jotham 
(2 K 15“, 2 Ch 27>). Thanks probably to these pre- 
cautions, an attack on Jerusalem by the kings of Syria 
and of Israel, in the next reign (Ahaz’s), proved abortive 
(2 K 16*). Hezekiah still furtiier prepared Jerusalem 
for the struggle which he foresaw from the advancing 
I>ower of Assyria, and to him, as is generally btdieved. 
Is due the engineering work now famous as theSiloam 
Tunnel, whereby water was conducted from the spring 
In the Kidron Valley outside the walls to the reservoir 
at the bottom of the Tyropoeon inside them. By another 
gift from the apparently Inexhaustible royal and sacred 
treasures, Hezekiah endeavoured to keep Sennacherib 
from an attack on the capital (2 K 18“); but the attack, 
threatenfHl by insulting words from the emis.saries of 
Sennacherib, was finally averted by a mysterious 
calamity that l>efeU the Assyrian army (2 K 19»*). By 
alliances with Egypt (Is 36®) and Babylon (ch. 39) 
Hezekiah attempted to strengthen his position. Ma- 
nasseh built an outer wall to the ‘city of David,’ and 
made other fortifications (2 Ch 33“). In the reign of 
Josiah the Book of the Law was discovered, and the 
king devoted himself to the repairs of the Temple and 
the moral reformation which that discovery Involved 
(2 K 22). The death of Josiah at Megiddo was disastrous 
for the kingdom of Judah, and he was succeeded by a 


series of petty kinglings, all of them puppets in tha 
hands of the Egyptian or Babylonian monarchs. The 
fall of Jerusalem could not be long delayed. Nebucnad* 
nezzar of Babylon captured and looted it, and carried 
away captive first Jehoiachin (2 K 24“), and finally 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah (ch. 25). 

The aspect and area of the Jerusalem captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar must have been very different from 
tliat conquered al)Out 420 years before by David. There 
is no direct evidence that David found houses at all on 
the hill now known as Zion; but the city must rapidly 
have grown under him and his wealthy successor; and 
in the time of the later Hebrew kings included no doubt 
the so-called Zion hill as well. Tliat it also included 
the modern Acra is iirobleraatlcal, as we have no in- 
formation as to the position of the north wall In pre- 
exilic times; and it is certain that the quite modern 
quarter commonly called Bezetha was not occupied. 
'To the south a much larger area was built on than is 
included in modern Jerusalem: the ancient wall has 
been traced to the verge of the Wady er-RabUhi. The 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar and the deportation 
of tlie people were complete: the city was left in ruins, 
and only the poorest of the people were left to carry on 
the work of agriculture. 

4. The Return. — When the last Semitic king of 
Babylon, Nabonidus, yielded to Cyrus, the represen- 
tatives of tile ancient kingdom of Judah were, through 
the favour of Cyrus, permitted to re-establish themselves 
in their old home and to rebuild the Temple. The 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah are the record of the works 
then undertaken, the former being specially concerned 
with the restoration of the Temple and the religious 
observances, the latter with the reconstruction of the 
fortifications of the city. 

The Book of Nehemiah contains the fullest account 
that we have of the fortifications of Jerusalem, and it 
has been the most carefully studied of any source of 
information on the subject. A pai>er by Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell on the ‘Wall of Jerusalem according to Nehe-. 
miah’ (in the J BL for 1903, p. 85) is a model of 
exhaustive treatment. Careful comparison is made 
therein iH'twwn tlie statements of Nehemiah and the 
results of exouvalion. We cannot here go into all the 
arguments hroiiglit forward for the identifications, but 
they seem conclusive. Starting at the head of the 
Wady er-Rabahi (Valley of Hinnom so-called), we 
find at the S.W. corner of the wall a rock-scarp which 
seems to have b(‘en pre]>ared for a strong tower, identified 
with the tower of the furnaces (Neh 3“). Then comes 
the Valley -gate, which has been found half-way down 
the vali( y (N«*h 3**). At the bottom of the valley, 
wliere it joined the Kidron, was the Dung 'gate (Neh 3“), 
out.side of which was found what appears to have lK*en 
a cess-pit. Turning northward, we find the Fountain- 
gate (Neh 3“) in close proximity to the ‘ made j>ool,’ i.c. 
the pool of Siloam at the foot of the Tyropceon Valley; 
and theWater-gateon Ophel.overthe* Virgin's Fountain.* 
The gates on the north-east and north sides of the wall 
cannot be identified, as the course of that part has not 
besen definitely determined. They seem to have bt^en, 
in order, the Horse-gate the East-gate, the gate Ham- 
miphkad (‘the appointed’?), after which came the 
corner of the wall. Then on the north side followed the 
Sbeep-gate, the Fish-^te, and, somewhere on the north 
or north-west side, the Old -gate. Probably the Ephraim- 
and Oorner -gates (2 K 14“) were somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. Besides these gates, the Temple 
was provided with entrances, some of whose names 
are preserved; hut their identification is an even more 
complex i>rohlem than that of the city-gates. Such 
were the gate Sur and the Gate of the guard (2 K 11«), 
the Shallecheth-gate at the west (l Ch 26“), Parbar 
(26“), and the East-gate (Ezk IP). The Beautiful -gate, 
of Ac 3“ was probably the same as the Nicanor-gate, 
between the Women’s and the Priests’ Court; it is 
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alluded to in the epitaph of the donor, Nicanor, recently 
discovered at Jerusalem. 

6. From Alexander the Great to the Maccabees. — By 

the battle of Issus (n.c. 333) Alexander the Great be- 
came master of Pal(*stine; and the Persian suzerainty, 
under which the Jews had enjoyed protection ancl 
freedom to follow their own rites, came to an end. 
Alexander’s death was the signal for the long and com- 
plicated struggle l)et ween the Sidcucids and the Ptolernys, 
between whom Jerusalem passed more than once. 
One result of the foreign influences thus brought to 
bear on the city was the. establishment of institutions 
hitherto unknown, such as a gymnasium. This leaven 
of Greek customs, and, we cannot doubt, of Greek 
religion also, was disquieting to those concerned for the 
maintenance of Deuteronomic purity, and the unr(‘Sl was 
fanned into revolt in 168, when Antiochus Epiphanes 
set himself to dt'Stroy the Jewish religion. The dese- 
cration of the Temple, and the attempt to force the 
Jews to sacrifice to pagan deities (1 Mac 1. 2), led to the 
rebellion headed by the Maccabjean family, wherein, 
after many vicissitudes, the short-lived llasmon^an 
dynasty was established at Jerusalem. Internal dis- 
sensions wrecked the family. To settle a squabble as 
to the successor of Alexander Jannapus, the Roman 
power was called in. Pompey besieged Jerusalem, and 
profaned the Tcimple, which was later pillaged by Crassus; 
and in b.c. 47 tlie Hasrnonasans were superseded by 
the Idumaean dynasty of the Herods, their founder 
Antiput er being t\stablished as ruler of Palestine in 
recognition of his services to Julius Cfcsar. 

6. Herod the Great. — Herod the Great and his brotlier 
Phasael siu'ceeded their father in b.c. 43, and in 40 
Herod became governor of Jiidtea. After a brief exile, 
owing to the usurpation of the Hasmoniean Antigonus, 
he returned, and commenced to reljuild J(irusalem on 
a scale of grandeur such as had never been known since 
Solomon. Among his works, which we can only cata- 
logue here, were the royal palace; the three towers — 
Hippicus, Phasaelus (named after his brother), and 
Antonia; a theatre; and, above all, the Temple. Of 
these 8tructur<‘S nothing rernain.s, so far as is known, 
of the palace or the theatre, or the Hippicus tower; 
the base of Pha.saelus, commonly called David’s tower, 
is incorporated with the citadel; large fragments of the 
tower Antonia remain incorporated in the barracks and 
other building.s of the so-called Via Dolorosa, the street 
which leads through the city from the St. Stephen’s 
gate, north of the Ternitle enclosure; while of the 
Temple itself much remains in the substructures, and 
probably much more would be found were excavation 
posvsible. See Temple. 

7. From the time of Christ to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. — The events in the life of Christ, in so far as they 
affect Jerusalem, are the only details of interest known 
to us for the years succeeding the death of Herod in 
B.c. 4. These we need not dwell upon here, but a 
word may fitly be spoken regarding the central problem 
of Jerusalem topography, the .site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The authenticity of the traditional site falls at once, 
if it lie inside the north wall of Jerusalem as it was 
in Christ’s time, for Christ suffered and was buried 
without the walls. But this is precisely what cannot 
be determined, as the line of the wall, wherever it may 
nave been, is densely covered with houses; and it is 
very doubtful whether such fragments of wall as have 
from time to time been found in digging foundations 
have anything to do with each other, or with the city 
rampart. A priori it does not seem probable that the 
traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre should have been 
without the walls, for it assumes that these made a 
deep re-entrant angle for which the nature of the ground 
offers no justification, and which would be singularly 
foolish strategically. The identification of the site can- 
not with certainty be traced back earlier than Helena; 
and. though she visited Jerusalem as early as 326, yeC 


it must not be forgotten that in endeavouring then tc 
find the tomb of Christ, without documents to guide 
her, she was in as hopehiss a position as a man who 
under similiar circumstances should at the present year 
endeavour to find the tomb of Hhakespeare, if that hap- 
pened to be unknown. Indeed, Helena was even worse 
off than the hypothetical investigator, for the population, 
and presumably the tradition, have been continuous in 
Stratford-on-Avon, which certainly was not the case 
with Jerusalem from a.d. 30 to 326. A fortiori these 
remarks apply to the rival sites that in more recent 
years have lM*en suggested. The so-called ‘Gordon’s 
Calvary’ and similar fantastic identifications we can 
dismiss at once with the remark that the argumiiiits 
in their favour are fatuous; that powerful argu- 
ments can 1)0 adduced against them; that they can- 
not even claim the minor distinction of having been 
hallowed by the devotion of sixteen centuries; and 
that, in short, they are entirely unworthy of the smallest 
consideration. The only documents nearly contem- 
porary with the crucifixion and entombment are the 
Go.spels, which supply no data sufficient for the identi- 
fication of the scenes of tliese events. Except in the 
highly improbable event of an inscription l^eiiig at some 
time found which shall identify them, we may rest in tht? 
certainty that the e.xact sites never have been, and 
never will be, identified. 

In A.D. 35, Pontius Pilate was recalled; Agrippa 
(41-44 A.D.) built an outer wall, the line of which is 
not known with certainty, on the north side of the city, 
and under his rule Jeru.salem grew and prospered. His 
son Agripj)a built a palace, and In a.d. 64 finished the 
Temple courts. In 66 the Jews endeavoured to revolt 
against the Roman yoke, and brought on themselves 
the final destruction which was involved in the great 
siege and fall of Jernsalem in a.d. 70. 

8. From the destruction of Jerusalem to the Arab 
conquest. — The events following must Ije more briefly 
enumerattid. In 134 the rebellion of the Jew.s under Bar 
Cochba was crushed by Hadrian, and the last traces of 
Judaism extinguished from the city, which was rebuilt 
as a pagan Roman town under the name of .Elia Capi- 
tolina. By 333 the Jews had acquired the right of 
visiting annually and lamenting over the pierced stone 
on which their altar had Ix^eii erected. Under Constan- 
tine, Uhri.stianity was established, and the great flood 
of lalgrimage Ixgan. Julian in 362 attempted to 
ndmild the Temple; some natural phenomenon — In- 
gcniou.sly explained as the explosion of a forgotten 
store of naphtha, such as was found some years ago in 
another part of the city — prevented him. In 450 the 
Empre.ss Eudocia retirt'd to Jentsalem and repaired 
the walls; she built a church over the Pool of Siloarn, 
which was di.scovered by excavation some years ago. 
In 532 Justinian erected important building.s. fragments 
of which remain incorporated with the mosque; but 
these and other Christian buildings were ruined in 614 
by the destroying king Chosro^s ii. A short breathing 
space was allowed the Christians after this storm, and 
then the young strength of I.slam swept over them. 
In 637 Omar conquered Jerusalem after a four months’ 
siege. 

9. From the Arab conquest to the present day. — Under 
the comparatively easy rule of the Omeyyad Califs, 
Christians did not suffer severely; though excluded 
from the Temple area (where ‘Abd el-Melek built hla 
beautiful dome in 688), they were free to use the Basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This, however, could not la.st 
under ttie fanatical Falimites, or the Seljuks who 
succeeded them; and the sufferings of the Christians 
led to that extraordinary series of piratical invasions, 
commonly called the Crusade.s, by which Palestine was 
harried for about a hundred years, and the undying 
tradition of which will retard indefinitely the final 
triumph of Christianity over the Arab race. The country 
was happily rid of the degraded and degrading Latm 
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kingdom in 1187, Wiien Jerusalem fell to Saladin. For 
a brief interval, from 1229 to 1244, the German Christiana 
held the city by treaty; but in 1244 the Kharezmlan 
massacre swallowed up the last relics of Christian 
occupation. In 15l7it was conquered by Sultan Selim i., 
and since then it has been a Turkish city. The present 
walls were erected by Suleiman the Magnificent (1642). 
In recent years the population has enormously lncrea.sed, 
owing to the e.stablishment of Jewish refugee colonies 
and various communities of Euroi)ean settlers; th<‘re has 
aJ3o been an extraordinary development of monastic life 
within and around the city. II. A. S. Macalister. 

JERUSHA (2 K » JERUSHAH 2 Ch 270.— 

Mother of Jothara king of Judah. 

JESAIAS. — See Jebhaiah, 4. 

JESHAIAH. —1. A grand.sonof Zerubbabel (1 Ch3**)- 
2. One of the sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch 26®- 3. A 

Levite (1 Ch 2020. 4. The chief of the IlenC-Elam who 

returned (Ezr 8’ [1 Es 8®® JesaiasJ). 6. Chief of the 
Merarites (Ezr 8'“ [I Es 8<* OsaiasJ). 6. A Benjamite 
(Neh IT). 

JESHANAH.— A town taken from Jeroboam by 
Abijah (2 Ch 13*2). jt is the modern ‘Ain Slnia, 
about 3i miles north of Bethel. 

JESHARELAH. — See Asiiarelah. 

JESHEBEAB. — A Liivite, the head of the fourteenth 
course (1 Ch 24*®). 

JESHER.—A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2'®). 

JESHIMON. — This word, derived from a Heb. root 
meaning ‘to be waste or desolate,’ is used either as a 
common noun ( ■»' desert,’ ‘wilderness’) or (with the 
art., 'the .leshiiiion ’) as a luoper narm* (Nii 212® 232®, 
1 S 23*2- '2* 20* ®). Ill tlui latter usage the ref(?rence 
Is either to th(‘ waste country in the Jordan valley N. 
of the l>ea<l Sea and eaut of tlie river (so a|)parently in 
Numbers), or to the eastern part of the hill-country 
of Judah on the western shore of the Dead Sea (so 
1 Sam.). 

JESHISHAI.— A Gadite family (1 Ch 6‘<). 

JESHOHAIAH. — A Siineonite family (1 Ch 4“). 

JESHUA (another form of Joshua) . - 1 . Jo.shua the son 
of Nun (.\eh 8*'). 2. Tlie h<*ad of the ninth course of 

priests (1 Ch 24**). 3. A Levite in the time of Hezc-kiah 

(2 Ch 31*®). 4. A man of the house of Pahath-moab 

whose descendants returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2®, Neh 7“ 
[I Es ,6** JesusJ); i)erhaps identical with No. 2 above. 
5, A Levitieal house or its successive heads in the times 
of Zerufj., Ezra, and Neherniah; mentioned in connexion 
with the building of the Temple (Ezr 3®), the explana- 
tion of the Law (Neh Sh cf. ), and the sealing of the 
covenant (10®). Cf. also Ezr 2*® [1 Es 6“ Jesus] 8®* 
[1 Ks 8**® Jesus], Neh 7« 12» 6. The^ high prie.st who 

along with Zerub. headed the first band of exiles. In 
Ezr. and Neh. lie is called Jeshua, in Hag. and Zee. 
Joshua. H(‘ took a leading part in tlie erection of the 
altar of burnt-offering and the laying of the foundations 
of the Temple (Ezr ). In Hag. and Zee. he is 
frequently coupled with Zerub., after these prophets had 
begun to stimulate the people to undertake building 
operations in earnest (Hag *2- *h Zee 3*^- 6*®- **). 
He is eulogized in Sir 49** [Jesus]. 7. A priestly family, 
Ezr 2** “ Neh 7*® = 1 Es 52 < [Jesus]. 8. A town in the 
south of Judah (Neh ll*®). The .site is possibly at the 
ruin Sa'wi wi‘st of Tell 'Arad and south of ' Attlr. 

JESHURUN.— A poetic or a pet-name for Israel 
which occurs four times in the OT (I)t 32*® 33®- 
Is 442 ). It is found in the later writings, and repre- 
sents a patriotic feeling that Israel was i/as/lar-Ef, 
'the upriglit of God.’ If this be so, then we may 
accept the rendering of Jeshurun as the ‘righteous 
little people.’ In Balaam’s elegy, ‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous ’ seems to refer to the Israel of the pre- 


ceding clause, and in Ps 83* the thought which underlies 
Jeshurun appears, if we adopt the tempting reading. 
‘Truly God is good to the upright.' W. F. Cobb. 

JESIAS (1 Es 8®®) »£zr 8? Jeshaiah. 

JESmiEL.— The eponym of a Siineonite family 
(1 Ch 4®®). 

JESSE (more correctly cf,, as regards formation. 

IUai\ perhaps an abbreviated form; the meaning of the 
name is quite uncertain). — A Bethlehemlte, best known 
as the father of David. The earliest historical mention 
of him (1 S 17*2; see David, § 1) represents him as already 
an old man. On this occasion he sends David to the 
Israelite camp with provisions for his brothers; this was 
destined to be a long separation between Jesse and his 
son, for after David’s victory over the Philistine giant 
he entered definitely into Saul’s service. There are 
two other accounts, each of which purports to mention 
Jesse for the first time; 1 S 16*® , in which Samuel is 
sent to Bethlehem to anoint David; and 1 S 16*«, in 
which Jesse’s son is sent for to play the harp before Saul. 
Nothing further is heard of Jesse until we read of him 
and his ‘house’ coming to David in the ‘cave’ of 
AduUam; David then brings his father and mother to 
Mizpeh of Moab, and entrusts them to the care of the 
king of Moab ( 1 S 22® *) . This is the last we hear of him. 
In Is 11* the ‘stock of Jesse’ is mentioned as that from 
which the Messiah is to issue; the thought probably 
being that of the humble descent of the Messiah 
contrasted with His glorious Kingdom which is to be. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JESUS, the Gr. form of the name Joshua or Jeshua, 
is employed as a designation of — 1. Joshua the son of 
Nun (AV of 1 Mac 2®®, 2 Ks 7»L Sir 46*, Ac 7*®, He 4*. 
in all of which passages RV has Joshua). 2. 1 Es 5** « 
Jeshua of Ezr 2® and Neh 7**. 3, 1 Es 6*® “Jeshua 
of Ezr 2“ and Neh 7®®. 4. Jeshua (Joshua), the high 

priest (1 Es 5®- »- “s ®®- 6** 9‘®, Sir 49*2). 6. A 

Levite (1 Es S*®- ®® 8“ 9^®) who in Ezr 2<® 3’ is called 
Jeshua. 6. An ancestor of our Lord (Lk 322 RV, 
where AV has Jose). 7. Jesus, son of Siracli. 8. Jesus 
called Justus, a Jewish Christian residing in Rome, 
saluted by St. Paul in Col 4**. 9. See next article. 

JESUS CHRIST. — There is no historical task which 
is more important than to set forth the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ, and none to which it is so difficult to 
do justice. The importance of the theme is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that it is felt to be His due to reckon 
a new era from the date of His birth. From the point 
of vi«‘w of Christian faith there is nothing in time worthy 
to be set beside the deeds and the W'ords of One who is 
adored as God manifest in the flesh, and the Saviour 
of the world. In the perspective of universal history, 
His influence ranks with Greek culture and Roman law 
as one of tlie three most valuable elements in the heri- 
tage from the ancient world, while it surpasses these other 
factors in the spiritual quality of its effects. On the 
other hand, the superlative task has its peculiar diffi- 
cuitie.s. It is quite certain that a modern European 
makes many mistakes when trying to reproduce the 
conditions of the distant province of Oriental antiquity 
in which Jesus lived. The literary documents, more- 
over, are of no great compass, and are reticent or obscure 
in regard to many matters which are of capital Interest 
to the modern biographer. And when erudition has 
done its best with the primary and auxiliary sources, 
the historian has still to put the heart-searching question 
whether he po.sseases the qualifications that would 
enable him to understand the character, the experience, 
and the purpose of Jesus. ‘He who would worthily 
write the Life of Jesus Christ must have a pen dipped 
in the Imagiiuitive sympathy of a poet, in the prophet’s 
lire, in the artist's charm and grace, and in the reverence 
and purity of the saint* (Stewart, The Life of Christ 
1906, p. vi.). 

I. The Literary Sources.— (A) Canonical: (1) Th4 
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Gospels and their purpose . — It is now generally agreed 
that the Gospel according to Mk. is the oldest of the 
four. Beginning with the Baptism of Jesus, it gives a 
sketch of His Public Ministry, with specimens of His 
teaching, and carries the narrative to the morning of 
the Resurrection. The original conclusion has been lost, 
but there can be no doubt that it went on to relate at 
least certain Galilsean appearances of the risen Lord. 
This Gospel supplies most of our knowledge of the life 
of Jesus, but its main concern is to bring out the inner 
meaning and the religious value of the story. It is, 
in short, a history written with the purpose of demon- 
strating that Jesus was the expected Messiah. In proof 
of this it is sutticient to point out that it describes itself 
at the outset as setting forth the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God (Mk 1‘), that the faith of the disciples 
culminates in Peter’s confession that He is the Christ 
(8’*), that the ground of His condemnation is that He 
claims to be ‘ the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ’ •*), 

and that the accusation written over His cross is ‘The 
King of the Jews’ (15*®). 

The Gospel according to Mt. is now usually re- 
garded as a second and enlarged edition of an Apostolic 
original. The earlier version, known as the Logia on 
the ground of a note of Papias (Euseb. HE iii. 39), 
was a collection of the Memorabilia of Jesus. As the 
Logia consisted mainly of the sayings of our Lord, 
the later editor combined It with the narrative of 
Mk. in order to supply a more complete picture 
of the Ministry, and at the same time added fresh 
material from independent sources. Its didactic 
puri>o8e, like that of Mk.. is to exhibit Jesus as the 
Messiah, and it supports the argument by citing numer- 
ous instances of the fulfilment in the life of Jesus of OT 
prediction. It is sornt times described as the Gospel 
of the Jewish Christians; and it appears to have 
addressed itself specially to tlie difficulties wliich they 
felt in view of the destruction of Jerusalem, Could 
Jesus, they may well have asked, be the Messiah, seeing 
that His mission had issued, not in the deliverance 
of Israel, but in its ruin? In answer to this the Gospel 
makes it plain that the overthrow of the Jewish State 
was a punishment w’hich was foreseen by Jesus, and also 
that He had become the head of a vaster and more 
glorious kingdom than that of wlilch, as Jewish patriots, 
they had ever dreamed (28‘«-“). 

The Gospel according to Luke is also dependent 
on Mk. for the general framework, and derives 
from the original Mt. a large body of the teaching. 
It follows a different authority from Mt. for the 
Nativity, and to some extent got'S its own way 
In the history of the Passion; while ‘the great 
interpolation’ (9®‘-18‘<), made in part from its special 
source, forms a priceless addition to the Synoptic 
material. Lk. approached his task in a more consciously 
scientific spirit than hi.s predecessors, and recognized an 
obligation to supply dat^es, and to sketch in the political 
background of the biography ( 2 * 3 ^ ' But for him also 
the main business of the historian was to emphasize 
the religious significance of the events, and that by 
exhibiting Jesus as the Saviour of the world, the Friend 
of sinners. He is 8r>ecially interested, as the companion 
and disciple of St. Paul, in incidents and sayings which 
illustrate the graciousness and the universality of the 
gospel. Prominence is given to the rejection of Jesus 
by Nazareth and Jerusalem (4‘®-«» 19<‘'®<), and to His 
discovery among the Gentiles of the faith for which He 
sought (17‘*- ••). It is also characteristic that Lk. 
gives a full account Oi the beginnings of the missionary 
activity of the Church (10‘-*«). 

The author of the Fourth Gospel makes considerable 
use of the narratives of the Synoptists, but also suggests 
that their account la in important respects defective, 
and in certain particulars erroneous. The serious 
defect, from the Johannine point of view, is that they 
represent GaUlee as the exclusive scene of the Ministry 


until shortly before the end, and that they know 
nothing of a series of visits, extending over two years, 
which Jesus made to Jerusalem and Jud®a in fulfilment 
of His mission. That there was a design to correct as 
well as to supplement appears from the displacement 
of the Cleansing of the Temple from the. close to the 
beginning of the Ministry, and from tlie emphatic 
way in which attention is drawn to the accurate in- 
formation as to the day and the hour of the Cruci- 
fixion. And still more designedly than in the earlier 
Gospels is the history used as the vehicle for the dis- 
closure of the secret and the glory of the Person of 
Jesus. The predicate of the Messiah is reaffirmed, 
and as the Saviour He appears in the most sublime 
and tender characters, but the Prologue furnishc's the 
key to the interpretation of His Person in a title which 
Imports the highest conceivable dignity of origin, being, 
and prerogative; ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father), full of grace and truth’ (H- ‘<). 

Trustworthiness; of theGospels . — _It i.s impo.sRible toproceed 
on the view that we po.sHess four bio^mphias of Je.su.s which, 
being given by inspiration, are ab.solutely immune from 
error. The means bv which they were brought into shape 
was very different from the methf)d of Divine dictation. The 
Evangelists were severelvlimi ted tothehistorical data which 
reached them by ordinary channels . They copied, abritlged, 
and amplified earlier documents, and one document which 
was freely handled in this feushion by Mt. and lik. waa 
canonical Mk. That mistakes have been made tus to matters 
of fact is proved by the occurrence of conflicting accounts 
of the same events, and by the uncertainty to the order 
of events which is often palpable in Mt. and Mk.,and which 
tosome extent baffled Lk. in his attempt ‘ to trace the course 
of all things accurately,’ There is also considerable diversity 
in the report of many of our Lord’s .sayings, which compels 
us to conclude that the report i.s more or less inaccurate. 
Whether giving effect to tneir own convictions, or repro- 
ducing changes which had been made by the mind of the 
Chvirch on t.heoral tradition, writers coloureil and altered to 
some extent the .sayings of our Ivord. At the same time the 
Synoptics, when tested by ordinary canons, rnu.st be pro- 
nounced to l>e excellent authorities. They may be dated 
within a period of forty to fifty years after the death of 
Christ — Mk.about A.n. 69, Mt. ana (probably) Lk.not later 
than A.i>. 80. ‘The great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had 
assumed its permanent shape not later than the decad« 
A.D. 60-70, and the changes which it underwent after th« 
great catastrophe of the fall of .leru.salem were but small, 
and can without difficulty )>e recognized’ (Sarulay, Out- 
lines). Further, that (io.si>el.s composed in the second 
generation can lie triLsted to have reproduced the original 
testimony with general aceuracy may be held on two 
grounds. There is every rea.son to Uilieve the ecclesiast ical 
traditions that the contents of original Mt. were compiled 
by one of the Twelve, and that the remini.s(:ences of Peter 
formal the staple of Mk. (Euseb, HE iii, 39). It i.s also 
certain that the Synoptic material was usea throughout 
the intervening penod in t hetdirisiian meetings for worship, 
and the memory of witne.s.ses mu.st thus have been in a 
position to erasure the continuity of the report, and to check 
any serious deviations from the oldest testimony. The 
general tru.stworthiness is further supported by the con- 
sideration of the originality of the Synoptic picture of Jesus 
and His teaching. Thechameterof Jesus, and the acts in 
whichitis revealed, forma whole which has the unmistakable 
stamp of historical reality, and forbid.s us to think that to 
any great extent it can have been the product of the collec- 
tive Christian mind. Jesus, in short, is needed to explain 
the Church and cannot l>e Himself explained as the product 
of His own creation. It is also to be noticed tnat the 
Synoptic teaching has a clear-cut individuality of its own 
which shows that it has sturdily refused to blend with the 
Apostolic type of theology. 

With the Fourth Gospel the case stands somewhat differ- 
ently. If it be indcsed the work of John the beloved disciple, 
its authority sUinds higher than all the rest. In that case 
the duty of the hlstxirian is to employ it os his fundamental 
document, and to utilize the Synoptics as auxiliary sources. 
In the view of the present writer the question is one of great 
difficulty. It is true that there is a powerful body of 
Patristic testimony in support of the tradition that the 
FourthGospel was compost by the ApoatieJohninEpheeus 
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In hia old age — about a .d. 95. It is also true that the Gospel ! 
solemnly stakes its credit on its right to be accepted as the 
narrative of an eye-witness (Jn 19^ 21*^). And its claim 
is strengthened by the fact that, in the judgment even of 
many unsympathetic witnesses, it embodies a larger or 
smaller amount of independent and valuable information. 
On the other hand, it is a serious matter that a Gospel, 
appearing at the close of the century . should practically 
recast the story of Jesu.s which had cirtnilated in the Church 
for sixt y years, and should put forward a view of the course 
of the Ministry whicli is not even siLspected in the other 
Apostolic sources. Pa.ssing to the teaching, we find that 
the process which was in discoverable in the Synoptic report 
has here actually taken place, and that the discourses of 
Jesus are assimilated to a well-marked type of Apostolic 
doctrine. There i.s reason to believe that for lx>th history 
and doctrine the author had at his disposal Memorabilia of 
Jesus, but in both case.s also it would .seem that he has 
handled his data with gre^t freedom. The treatment of 
the historical matter, it may be permitted to think, is more 
largely topi(;al, and the chronological framew’ork which it 
provides ia less reliable, than is commonly supposed. The 
discourses, again, have licen expanded by the reporter, and 
cast in the mouid.s of hi.s own thought, so that m them we 
reallyposscHsa combination of the w’orda ofJesusof Nazareth 
with tnose of the glorilied Chri.st speaking in the experience 
of a disciple. The hypothesis whi<'h seems to do justice 
to both sets of phenomena is tliat John wtis only the author 
in a similar sense to that in which Peter was the author 
of Mk.. and Matthew of canonical Mi.., and that the actual 
compioscr of the Fourth Gospel w'as a disciple of (he second 
generation w'ho was served heir to the knowledge and faith 
of the Apostle, and who claimed considerable powers as an 
executor. In view of these considerations, it is held that a 
sketch of the life of Jesus is proi>erly based on the Synoptic 
record, and that in utilizing the Johannine additions it is 
desirable (o take up a critical attitu<le in regard to the form 
and the chronology. There is also much t() l>e said for ex- 
pounding the teacriingof Jesus on the ba.si.s of the Synoptics, 
and for treating the Johannine dwcourses a.s primarily a 
source for Apo.stolic doctrine. It is a difTereut question 
whether the inlen^retation of Chri.st which the Fourth 
Go.spel supplies is trustworthy, and on the value of thi.s, ita 
main message, two remarks may la* made. It i.s, in the first 
place, substantially the same valuation of Christ which per- 
vades ( he Pauline Kpi.stles. and which has l.>eeti endorsed by 
the sain tly experience of the ( Ih ris t ian cen t urica as answering 
to the knowledge of C’hrlst that is given in intimate com- 
munion with the risen Lord. Moreover, the doctrine of 
Providence comes to the suc<‘our of a faith which may l>e 
dist re.ssed liy t he breakdown of the hypot hesis of inerrancy, 
F()r it is a reasonable Ixdief that G<»d. in wlio.se plan with the 
race the work of (^hrisf was to In* a de<'iNive factor, took 
order that there should be given to the after world a record 
which .•should sutticienily instruct men in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ 

(2) The Epistles. — Vvom the* Epi.sfle.s it is riossible to 
collect the outstamling facts as to the earthly condition, 
the death, and the resurrection of Christ. Incidentally 
St, Paul .shovvs that he could cite His teaching on a 
point of (Mines (1 Co 7'‘), and gi\e a detailed account 
of the institution of the Third’s Stipyier (IF^ ). It is 
also signifuant that in allusion.s to the Temptation 
(He tlui Agony (o*), and the Transfiguration 

(2 P I'^), the writers can reckon on a ready under- 
standing. 

(B) Extua-Ca-nonical SoiutrEB: (1) Christian; (a) 
Patristic references. -T\w Fathers make very trifling 
additions to our knowledge of the facts of the life of 
Jesus. There is nothing more important than the 
stateimmt of Justin, that as a cariHUitei Jesus made 
ploughs and yoke.s (Dial. SSi. More valuable are the 
additions to the (‘anonical savings of Jesus (.Wesicott, 
Inlrod. to the Gospels**, Re.sch, Agrapha^, 

1907). Of the 70 Login which haw been claimed. Ropes 
pronounces *13 worthles.s, 13 of po.s.sible value, and 14 
valuable {Die Epruehe Jesu, 1806). The following 
are deemed by Muck to lx* noteworthy {Synoim der 
dre.i ersten Evangel ien^, 1006): - 

(1) ‘Ask great things, and thesmall shall be added to you; 
ilnd ask heavenly things, and the eartlily shall be added to 
you’ (Origen, de Orot. ^2). 

(2) ‘If ye exalt not your low things, and tran.sfer to your 
right hand the things on your left, ye shall not enter into 
my kiiigdom’ (Acta Philwpi, ch. 34). 


(8) * He who is near me is near the fire, he who ia farfrota 
me is far from the kingdom’ (Origen, Horn, in Jer. xx. 3). 

(4) ‘If ye kept not that which is small, who will giva 
you that which is great?’ (Clem. Rom. ii. S'f. 

(5) ‘ Be thou saved and thy soul’ (Exc.e.Tneod.op.Clem. 
Alex. ^ 2). 

(6) ‘ Snow yourselves tried bankers' (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 28). 

(7) ‘Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen God' 
(ib. 1. 19). 

More recent additions to the material are to be found 
in Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord (1897) and 
New Sayings of Jesus (1904). 

(l>) A i>ocryphal Gospks. — These fall into three groups 
according as they deal with the history of Joseph and 
Mary (Protevangelium of Janies), the Infancy (Oospei of 
Thomas), and Pilate (.Acts of PUate). They are worthless 
elaborations, with the addition of grotesque and some- 
times beautiful fancie.s (‘Apocryphal Gospels, Acts 
and Revelations,’ vol. xvi. of the Ante-Nicene Library, 
1870). Of more value are the fragments of the Gospels 
of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and Peter (Hilgenfeld, 
NT extra canonem receptum'^, 1876-84; Swete, The 
Akhmim Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, 1903). 

(2) Jewish sources. — Josephus mentions Jesus (Ani, 
XX. ix. 1), but the most famous passage (xviii. ill. 3) 
is mainly, if not entirely, a Christian interpolation. 
The Jews remembered Him as charged with deceiving 
the people, practising magic and speaking blasphemy, 
and a.s having been crucified; but the c.alumnies of the 
Talmud as to the circumstances of His birth appear 
to have lieen comparatively late inventions (Huldricus, 
Sepher Toledol Jeschua, 1705; Laible, Jeeus Christus im 
Talmud, 1900). 

(3) Classical sources. — There is evidence in the 
classical writers for the historical existence, approxi- 
mate date, and death of Jesus, but otherwise their 
attitude was ignorant and contemptuous (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetonius, Lives of Claudius and Nero; the 
younger Pliny, Epp. x. 97, 98; Lucian, de Morte 
Peregrini; Celsus in Origen; cf. Keim, Jesus of Nazara 
(Eng. tr.l, 1876, 1. pp. 24-33). 

2. Presuppositions. — It is impossible to write about 
Chri.st without giving effect to a philosophical and 
religious creed. The claim to be free from presup- 
positions commonly means that a writer assumes that 
the facts can be accommodated to a purely naturalistic 
view of history. As a fact, there is less reason to con- 
.sstnie Christ in naturali.slic terms than to revise a natural- 
istic philosophy in the light of ‘the fact of Christ.’ A 
recent review of the whole literature of the subject 
(Schw’eitzer, Von Reimarue zu Wrede, 19(>6) shows how 
profoundly the treatment ha.s always been influenced 
by a writer’s attitude towards ultimate questions, and 
liow’ far the purely historical evidence is from being 
al>Ie to comix‘l a consensue sapientium. There are, in 
fact, as many tyjx's of the life of Christ as there are 
points of view in theology, and it may be convenient 
at thi.s stage to indicate the basis from which the 
work has been done in the principal monographs. 

Types of thk Life of Christ. — 

I. Elimination of the supernatural, from ‘the standpoint 
of (1') Ei«hte(»nth Century Deism — Paul us, />fia J>f>enyc«u, 
1828; (2) Modem Patitheism — D. F. Strau.ss, Leben Jesu, 
1835-36 (Eng. tr. 1846); (3) Philosophical Scepticism — 
Renan, La Vie de Jesus, 1863 (Eng. tr. 1864). 

II, Rediiotion of the .supernatural, with eclectic reaerva- 
tiou, from the standpoint of Theism — Seeley, Ecce Homo, 
1866; Hase. Die Gesch. Jesu, 1876; Keim, Die Gesch. Jesu 
von .Xnzarn, 1867-72 (Eng, tr. 1873-77); O. Holtzmann, 
Dns LebrnJesu, 1901 (Eng. tr. 1904). 

Wit hin the rationalistic school there have emer^d some- 
what radical difference.^ in the conception formed of Jesua 
and His message. One group conceives of Him as a man 
who is essentially modern because the value of His ideas and 
of His message is perennial (Harnack, Das Wesen des 
fdiristenthums. Eng. tr. 1901); another regard.s Him m, 
above all. the .spokesman of unfulfilled apocalyptic dreanW 
(J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 1892). Hour* 
set mediates between the two views (Jesus, 1906V 
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III. Reproduction of the Biblical account in general 
agreement with the faith of the Church — Neander, Das 
LebenJesn Christi, 1837 (Eng. tr. 1848); B.Wei«s,/>a.s' Lehe.n 
Jesu, 1882 (Eng. tr. J883);Edersheim,'/'/ic Lifennd Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, 1884; Didon, Jhus Christ, 1891 ; 8anday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, 1906. 

The b^>oks of this group have a «ecf)nd cornnum feattire 
in their acceptance of the Fourth Clospel as a valuable 
history. The works of Wei.ss and Sunday dispose of the 
arrogant assumption of Schweitzer (op. ct/.)that corajHitent 
scholarship now regards the cardinal questions as settled in 
a negative sense. (For a full bibliography see Schweitzer, 
op. cit.', art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in PliLP). 

3. The Conditions in Palestine (SchOrer, GJ V^[HJP 
II. i. 1 ff.l). — The condition of the Jews at the birth of 
Christ may be .summarily described as marked by 
political impotence and religious decadence. 

(1 ) 7'he political situation. — From the age of the Exile, 
the Jews in Palestine were subject to a foreign domina- 
tion — Persian, Greek, Egyptian, Syrian, in rapid 
succes.sion. Following upon a century of indei>endence 
under the Maccabees, the country was incorporated 
in the Roman Empire as a division of the province of 
Syria. In certain circumstances, which have a parallel 
in Briti.sh India, tlie Romans recognized a feudatory 
king, and it wa.s with this status that Herod the Great 
reigned over Palestine. At his death in b.c. 4, his 
dominions were divided among his three sons; but on 
the deposition of Archelaus in 6 a.d., Judsea and Samaria 
were place^d under a Roman procurator. Herod Antipas 
and Philip continued to rule as vassal princes, with 
the title of tetrarchs, over Galilee and Ituraea re- 
spectively. The pre.ssure of the Roman rule was felt 
in the stern measures which were taken to suppress 
any dangerous expresvsions of national feeling, and also 
in the exactions of the publicans to whom the taxes 
were farmed. Internal administration was largely an 
affair of the Jewi.sh Church. To a highly spirited 
people like the Jews, with memories of former freedom 
and power, the loss of national independence was galling; 
and their natural restle.ssness under the foreign yoke, 
combined as it was with the Messianic hopes that 
formed a most vital element of their religion, was a 
source of anxiety not only to the Roman authorities 
but to their own leaders. 

(2) The religious situation. — From the religious point 
of view it w'as a decadent age. No doubt there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the degradation of the world 
at our Lord’s coming, on the principle that the darkest 
hour must have preceded the dawn; and in fairness 
the indictment should be restricted to the statement 
that the age marked a serious declension from the 
highest level of G7’ religion. It had, in fact, many of 
th(‘ features which have re-apjKjared in the degenerate 
perio<ls of the Christian Clmrch. («) One such feature 
was the disappi^arance of the prophetic man, and his 
replacement avS a rt'ligiou.s authority by representatives 
of sacred learning. As the normal condition of things 
in the Christian Church has been similar, it cannot in 
it.sfdf be judged to be symptomatic of anything worse 
than a .silver age that the exrK)nent.s of the Scriptures 
and of the tradition were now the cliief religious guides 
of the people (.see Scribes). Moreover, a very genuine 
religious originality and fervour had continued to 
find expre.ssion in the Apocalyptic literature of later 
Judaism (see Apocalyptic Literature), (b) A more 
decisive proof of degradation i.s the exaltation of 
the ceremonial and formal side of religion as a sub- 
stitute for personal piety and righteousness of life. 
This tendency had its classic repre.sentatives in the 
PharistMis. The best of their number rnu.st have ex- 
hibited, a.s Josephus shows, a zeal for G<xl and a self- 
denial like that of Roman Catholic saints — otherwise 
the veneration of the people, which Josephus shared, 
would be inexplicable (Ant. xvii. ii. 4); but as a class 
our Lord charges them with .sins of covetousness and 
inhumanity, which gave the colour of hypocrisy to 


their ritualistic scruples (Mt 24; see Pharisebs). 
(c) A further characteristic of decadence is that the 
religiou.s organization tends to come in the place of 
God, as the object of devotion, and there appears the 
I>owerful eccle.sia.stic who, though he may be worldly 
and even .sceptical, is indispensable as the symbol and 
protector of the .sacred institution. This tyiie was retxre- 
.sented by the Saddii(‘ees — in their general outlook men 
of the world, in their doctrine .sceptics with an osten.sible 
basis of conserv^atism, — who filled the prie.stly offices, 
controlled the Sanhedrin, and endeavoured to maintain 
correct relations with their Roman masters. It can 
also well be believed that, as Josephus tells us, they 
profes.sed an aristocratic dislik(‘ to public busine.ss, 
which they nevertheleiw dominated; and that they 
humoured the multitude by an occasional show of 
religious zeal (.stje Saduuceeb). 

In this world pre.sided over by pedants, formalists, 
and i)olitical ecclesiastics, the common people receive 
a fairly good character. Their religion was the best 
that then had a footing among men, and they were 
in earnest about it. They had been purifieil by the 
providential discipline of centurie.s from the last vestiges 
of idolatry. It is noteworthy that Jesus brings against 
them no such sweeping accu.sations of immorality and 
cruelty as are met with in Amos and Hosea. Their chief 
fault was that they were di.s]:>o.s(xl to look on their religion 
as a means of procuring them worldly good, and that they 
were blind and unreceptive in rt‘gard to purely spirituai 
bles.sings. The influence which the Pharisees had 
over them shows that they were capable of reverencing, 
and eager to obey, tho.se who .seemed to them to speak 
for God; and their resixirwe to the preaching of John 
the Baptist wa.s still more to their honour. There 
is evidence of a contemporary strain of ta-lf-renouncing 
idealism in the existence of communities which sought 
deliverance from the evil of the world in the austerities 
of an a.sretic life (Jo.s. Ant. xviii. i. 5; .s(‘e Ehseneh). 
The. Go.si>els introduce us to not a few men and women 
who impress us as exemplifying a simple and noble 
tyi>e of f)iety — nourished as they were on the religion 
of the OT, and waiting patiently for the salvation of 
God. Into a circle pervaded by this atmo.sphere Jesus 
was born. 

4. Date of Christ’s Birth (cf. art. Ciironoixkjy, p. 
and in Hastings’ DB). — If John began to baptize 
in the fifteenth y(‘.ar of Til>eriu.s Caesar (Lk 3*) — being 
A.D. 29--'and if Jesu.s was thirty years of age when He 
was baptized (v.23), the traditional date lixed by 
Dionysius Exiguus would b(‘ approximately correct. 
But it is probable that the reign of Tiberius w'as reckoned 
by Lk. from his admi.ssion to joint-authority with 
Augu.stus in A.D. 11-12, .so that Je.sus would be thirty in 
A.D. 25-6, and would be born about n.c. .5. This agrees 
with the repre.sentation of Mt. that He was born under 
HenKl, since Heroil died b.i\ 4, and a number of event.s 
of the Infancy are mentioned a.s occurring t>efore his 
death. A reference in Jn 2*® to the forty-six years 
during which the Temple hiwl been in course of con- 
struction leads to a similar result — viz. a.d. 26 for the 
second year of the Ministry, and b.c. 6 for the Birth 
of Jesus. 

6, Birth and Infancy ((;f. Sweet, The Birth and Infancy 
of Jesus Christ, 1907). - Mt. and Lk. have a narrative 
of the Infancy, and agree in the following points — 
that Jesus was of David’s line, that He was miraculously 
conceived, that He was born in Bethlehem, and that 
the Holy Family ix^rmanenlly settled in Nazareth. The 
additional incidents relate<i by Mt. are the apr>earance 
of the angel to Joseph (l''*-*^), the adoration of the 
Magi ( 2 »-‘ 2 ), the flight into Egypt (vv.»3*«®), the 
massacre at Bethlehem (vv.‘«'i8). Lk.’s supplementary 
matter includes the promise of the birth of John the 
Baptist (P-'-®), the Annunciation to Mary (vv.*-»«), 
the visit of Mary to Elisab(‘th (vv.a»-“), the birth of 
the Baptist (vv.*^^ *"), the ceiistui (2»« ), the vision 
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angels the adoration of the shepherds (vv. 

*■*''), the clicumcisioM (v.*^), the presentation in the 
Temple (vv .»•«). 

The narratives embody two ideas which are singly 
Impressive, and in conjunction make a profound appeal 
to the feelings and the .rnagination. The humiliation 
of the Saviour is emphasized by one set of events — 
the lowly parentage, the birth in a stable, the rage of 
Herod, the flight of His pai-ents to a distant land. The 
other series sliows Him as honoured and accredited by 
heaven, while earth also agrees, in the repn.*sentatives 
of its wealth and its i)overty, its wisdom and its igno- 
rance, to do Him honour a* His coming. ‘A halo of 
miracles is formed around the central miracle, com- 
parable to the rays of the rising sun’ (Lange, Life of 
Vhrist, Eng, tr. i. 257, 258). 

Al this point theinfhienceof theological standpoint makes 
itself acutely felt. In the ‘ Uvei.’ written from the natural- 
isrir ami Ihutarian .standpoints, the imtss of the material 
is described as mythical or legCkidary, and the only points 
left over for discussion are the sontf^e.s of inventiem, and the 
date at which the stories wore in coriX) rated with the genuine 
tradition. The residuum of his«)ric.al fact, according to 
O. Holtzmann, i.s that ‘Jesus W'ta born at Nazareth in 
(lalilee, the son of Joseph ami Niary, being the eldeat of 
five brothers and several sisters, and there He grew up' 
(Life of Je.sus, Eng tr. p. SO). 'I'lip chief grounds on which 
the negative case is rested may be briefly considered. 

(1) The narratives of the Infancy are not a part of the 
original tradition, .since they are known to only two of the 
Evangelists, and have no Biblical support outside these 
(Jospels. To this it seems a sufficient r<*r)ly that additions 
may hav<' been made later from a good soun^e, and that 
there were obvious reasons why some at leiuslof the incidents 
should have l>een ti-eated for a time with reserve. 

( 2) The t wo ( Jospels which deiil with the Infancy discredit 
one another by the incompatibility of their .statements. 
Mt .. it is often said, supposes tliat Bethlehem wnis Joseph’s 
home from the beginning; Lk. sayK that he made a visit to 
Bethlehem on the occasion of a cersus. .Recording to Mt., 
the birth in Bethlehem was followed by a flight into Egypt; 
according to Lk., they visited Jerusalem and then returned 
to Nazareth. But the difJiculties have been exaggerated. 
Though it is quite po.ssible that Mt. did not know of an 
original residem-e in Nazaret h, he docs not ai’tually deny it. 
And although neither Evangelist may have known of the 
other’s hi.story.itisquite possible, without cxces.sive harmo- 
nistic Heal, to work the episodes of Mt. into Lk.’s scheme. 
‘The accounts may be combined with considerable plau.si- 
bility if we sunpose that Joseph and Mary remained a full 
year in Bethlehem, during which the nresentation in the 
Temple Look place, and t hat iht vrisit ot the Magi was much 
later than the adoration of the shephcrd.s’ (Clloag, Introd. 
to the Synoptic (lOHpels, pp, Idfi, 187). 

(3) The events narratedaresa.d toboinconsistent with the 

hnlirect evidence of other portions of the (Jospels. If they 
really oceurred, whv was Mary not prepared for all that 
followed? and why «li(l Jesus’ brethren not believe in Him? 
(Mk 3‘^‘ . Mt 12’*' ^‘’)- In particular, the body of the 

Gospels cont.ains, it is said, evidence which is inconsistent 
with the Virgin -birth. The difficulty is a real one, but hardly 
greater than the difficulty presented in the fact that the 
might,;/ works of the Ministry did not overbear doubt and 
disbelief in those who witnes.sed them. 

(4) The narratives in question are also said to have had 
their origin in man's illusory ideas as to the proper manner 
i)f the coming of a Divine messenger. The history of the 
founders of oUier religions — c.o^. (Confucius and Gautama — 
chows a fond predisposition to invest the birth of a Saviour 
or a mighty prophet with a miniculous halo; and it is 
Huggested that similar stories were invented about Chri.st, 
with the effect of obscuring the distinctive thought and 
purpose of God. They are ‘ deforming investitures, mis- 
placed, like eourtdresseson the.spiritsof thejust '(Martineaii, 
1 . 0 SH and Gam), There is undeniable force in this, but it 
will be noth'.ed that it is an observation which would make 
an end, as indeed those who use it intend, of the whole 
miraculous element in the life. If, on the other hand, we 
believe that the life »if (’hrist was 8ui>ernatural, it is easily 
credible that the rising of the Sun w-as heralded, in Lange's 
image, by rays of glory. 

Of the events of the gloriou.s cycle wdiich have the 
joint support of Mt. and Lk. there are three which 
have been felt to have religious significance. 

(1) The Davidic descent. — It w'as an article of common 


belief in the primitive Church that Jesus was descendedi 
from David (Ro P). Mt. and Lk. supply genealogies 
which have the purpose of supporting the belief, but 
do not strengthen it prima facie, as one traces the descent 
through Solomon (Mt 1®), the other through a son of 
David called Nathan (Lk The favourite w^ay of 

harmonizing them is to suppose that Mt. gives the 
descent through Joseph, Lk. through Mary, while 
others think that Mt. gives the list of heirs to the Davidic 
throne, Lk. the actual family-tree of Jesus. It may 
well be believed that descendants of the royal hou.se 
treasured the record of their origin; and on the other 
hand it seems unlikely that J(isus could have been 
accepted as Messiah without good evidence of Davidic 
origin, or that a late fabrication would have been re- 
garded as such. 

(2) 7'he Virgin-birth (cf. Gore, Dissertations on the 
Incarnation., 1895; Lobstein, The Virgin-Birth of 
(Jhrist, Eng. tr. 1903). — The student is referred for a 
full statement on both sides to the works above cited, 
but a remark may l>e. made on the two branches of the 
evidence, (n) The objections based on historical and 
literacy grounds, as distinct from anti-dogmatic prej- 
udice, are of considerable weight. No account of 
Mk.'s piirpo.se satisfactorily explains his omi.ssion if 
he knew of it, and it seems incredible that, if known, 
it would not have been utihzed in the Pauline theology. 
Upon this it can only be said that it may have been 
a fact, although it had not yet come to the knowledge 
of Mk. and Paul. Further, Ml. and Lk. them.selvtis 
raise a grave difficulty, since the wdiole point of the gene- 
alogie.s se(*ins to be that Jesus was d(!.scended from 
David through Joseph. The usual, though not quite 
convincing, answer is, that Jtsus w^as legally the 
son of Joseph, and therefore David’s heir. It must 
probably be admitted that the original compilers of 
the. genealogi(?s shared the ignorance of the earliest 
Gospel, but ignorance or silence is not decisive as to 
a fact. (6) It has been common to exaggerate the 
doctrinal necessity of the tenet. It is usually held to 
have been necessary to preserve Jesus from the taint 
of original sin; but as Mary was truly His mother, 
an additional miracle must have been necessary to 
prevent the transmission of the taint through her, and this 
sub.sidiary miracle could have safeguarded thesinlessne.ss 
of Jesus without the miraculous conception. Nor can 
it be said that it is a nere.ssary corollary of the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ, since it is found in the Gospels wddeh 
say nothing of His pre-existence, and is absent from 
tlie Go.spel which places this in the forefront. And 
yet it would be rash to say that it has no value for 
Christian faith. The unique character of (Christ, with 
its note of sinless perfection, cannot be explained by 
t)urely natural factors; and the doctrine of the Virgin- 
birth at least renders the service of affirming the 
operation of a .sup(*rnatural causality in the constitu- 
tion of that character. It must also be said that the 
negation is generally felt to be a phase of an anti- 
supernatural campaign to wliich the overthrow of this 
position means the capture of an outwork, and a point 
of departure for a more critical attack. It is also 
difficult for a Christian thinker to abandon (be dogma 
without fwling puzzled and distres.sed by the alternative 
explanations whi('h open up. 

(3) The Birth at Bethlehem (cf. Ramsay, ira.f Christ 
born at Bethlehem f 1902). -For the birth at Bethlehem 
we have the statement of the Gospels. Lk. seems to 
have investigated the point with special care, and 
explains the presence of Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem 
as due to a cen.sus w hich had been ordered by Augustus 
(Lk 2D. It has frequently been assumed that Lk. has 
blundered, as Quinnius was not governor of Syria 
until A.D. 6, when he made an enrolment; and the 
inipo.ssible date to which we are thus led seems to 
discredit the whole combination. In defence of Lk. it 
is pointed out that Quiriiiius held a military appoint^ 
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ment in Syria about b.c. 6 which may have been 
loosely described as a governorship, and that there is 
svidence for a twelve years’ cycle in Imperial statistics 
which would give a first enrolment about the same date. 

6. Tears of Preparation (cf. Keim, vol. ii. pt. 2).— 
The silence of the Gospels as to the boyhood and early 
manhood of Jesus is broken only by the mention of a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Lk 2^1* ). Even if it be true 
that none of His townsfolk believed on Him, it might 
have been expected that the piety of His disciples 
would have recovered some facta from the public memory, 
and that in any case the tradition would have been 
enriched at a later date by members of the family circle. 
The only possible explanation of the silence is that 
during the years in Nazareth Jesus did and said nothing 
which challenged notice. It Is also evident that the 
silence is an indirect testimony to the credibility of 
the great events of the later years, as there was every 
reason why the tradition, had it not been bound by 
facts, should have invested the earlier period with 
supernatural surprises and glories. 

(1) Earliest in time, and probably 

chief in importance, was the education in the home. 
The Jewish Law earnestly impressed upon parents, 
especially upon fathers, the duty of instructing their 
children in the knowledge of God, His mighty acts 
and His laws, and also of disciplining them in religion 
and morality. ‘We take most pains of all,’ says 
Josephus, ‘ with the instruction of children, and esteem 
the observation of the laws, and the piety corre- 
sponding with them, the most important affairs of our 
whole life’ (c. Apion, i. 12). ‘We know the laws,’ he 
adds, ‘as well as our own name.’ It was the home 
in Nazareth that opened to Jesus the avenues of 
knowledge, and first put Him in pos.seasion of the 
treasures of the OT. It also seems certain that in 
His home there was a type of family life which made 
fatherhood stand to Him henceforward as the highest 
manifestation of a love beneficent, disinterested, and 
all-forgiving. It is probable that Jesus had other 
teachers. We hear in the course of the same century 
of a resolution to provide teachers in every province 
and in every town; and before the attempt was made 
to secure a universal system, it was natural that tuition 
should be given In connexion with the synagogue to 
boys likely to ‘profit above their equals.’ Of the 
officers connected with the synagogue, the ruler and 
the elders may sometimes have done their work as a 
labour of love, and there is evidence that it could be 
laid on the chazzan as an official duty. The stated 
services of the synagogue, in which the chief part was 
the expounding of the Scriptures by any person possessed 
of learning or a message, must have been an event of 
the deepest interest to the awakening mind of Jesus. 
From early childhood He accompanied His parents to 
Jerusalem to keep the Feast — the utmost stress being 
laid by the Rabbis upon this as a means for the i nstilment 
of piety. It has also been well pointed out that the 
land of Palestine was itself a wonderful educational 
Instrument. It was a little country, in size less than 
the Scottish Highlands, of which a great part could be 
seen from a mountain-top, and every district vi.sited 
in a few days’ journey; and its valleys and towms, 
and, above Jerusalem, were filled with memories 
which compelled the citizen to live in the story of the 
past, and to reflect at every stage and prospect on the 
mission of his people and the ways of God (Ramsay, 
The Education of Christ, 1902). To these has to be added 
the discipline of work. Jesus learned the trade of a 
carpenter, and appears to have practised this trade in 
Nazareth until He reached the threshold of middle age 
(Mk 6^). It is perhaps remarkable that none of His 
Imagery is borrowed from His handicraft. One has the 
leeling that the work of the husbandman and the vine- 
dresser bad more attraction for Him, and that His 
soU-aacrifiee may have begun in the workshop. The 


deeper preparation is suggested in the one Incide, i 
which is chronicled. The point of it is that even in HiS 
boyhood Jesus thought of God as His Father, and of His 
house as His true sphere of work (Lk 2^»). The holy of 
holies in the silent years was the life of communion 
with God in which He knew the Divine Fatherhood 
to be a fact, and became conscious of standing to Him 
in the intimate relationship of a Son. 

(2) Knoivledge of Jesus , — There is no reason to suppose 
that Jesus studied in the Rabbinical schools. Nor is 
there more ground for the belief, which has been made 
the motive of certain ‘Lives of Christ’ (Venturini, 
Nalilrliche Oesch. des grossen Propheten von Nazareth, 
1800-2), that He had acquired esoteric wisdom among 
the Essenes. It has also become difficult for those who 
take their impressions from the historical records to 
believe that, while in virtue of His human nature His 
knowledge was progressive and limited, in virtue of 
His Divine nature He was simultaneously omniscient. 
All we can say is that He possessed perfect knowledge 
within the sphere in which His vocation lay. The 
one book which He studied was the OT, and He used 
it continually in temptation, conflict, and suffering. 
He knew human nature in its littleness and greatness — 
the littleness that spoils the noblest characters, the 
greatness that survives the worst pollution and deg- 
radation. He read individual character with a swift 
and unerring glance. But what must chiefly have 
impressed the listeners were the intimacy and the cer- 
tainty with which He spoke of God. In the world of 
nature He pointed out the tokens of His bounty and 
the suggestions of His care. The realm of human affairs 
was to Him instinct with principles which Illustrated 
the relations of God and man. He spoke a.s One who 
saw into the very heart of God, and who knew at first 
hand His purpose with the world, and His love for 
sinful and sorrow-laden men. 

7. Jesus and the Baptist. - The religious common- 
placeness of the age, which has been described above, 
was at length broken by the appearance of John the 
Baptist, who recalled the ancient prophets. He pro- 
claimed the approach of the Day of the Lord, when 
the Messiah would take to Himself Hi.s power and 
reign. He rejected the idea that the Jew.s could claim 
special privileges on the ground of birth (Mt 3®), and 
proclaimed that the judgment, with which His work 
would begin, w'ould be searcdii ng and pitiless. Along 
with other Galilieans Je.sus repaired to the scene of the 
ministry in the lower Jordan valley, and received 
baptism (Mk P), not, indeed, as though He needed 
rei>entance, but as a symbol and means of con- 
secration to the work which lay before Him. The 
Gospels are more deeply Interested in the impression 
made by Jesus on John, modern writers in the influence 
exerted by John upon Jesus. According to all the 
Synoptics, John proclaimed the near advent of the 
Me.ssiah; according to Ml., he may have implied that 
Jesus was the Messiah (3‘<): while the Fourth Gospel 
states that he explicitly pointed Him out as the Me.ssiah 
to his disciples (P®- »). If we suppose that Jesus 
held intercourse for a time with the Baptist, it Is easy 
to believe that the stainlessne.s.s and commanding 
greatne.ss of His character at least evoked from the 
Bapti.st an avowal of his own inferiority. That he went 
so far as to declare Him the Me.s.siah whom he preaciied 
is a statement which it is difficult to accept literally, or as 
meaning more than that the school of the Baptist pointed 
to its consummation in the school of Christ. On the 
other hand, contact with the Baptist’s ministry evidently 
precipitated the crisis in the life of Christ. The man 
who re-discovered the need and the power of a prophetic 
ml.ssion was an in.strument in bringing Je.su8 face to 
face with His prophetic task; while his proclamation 
of the impending advent of the Messiah must hav« 
had the character for Jesus of a call to the work for 
which, as the unique Son, He knew Himself to b* 
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furnished, it Is evident that the act of baptism 
was accompanied by something decisive. According 
to Mk., Jesus then had a vision of the Spirit descending 
upon Him like a dove« and heard a voice from heaven, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased’ 
( 110 . II), xpis is more probable than the statement 
that it was a public revelation (Lk 32 ‘- «), or that it was 
the Baptist to whom the vision was vouchsafed (Jn 
We shall hardly err if we suppose that Jesus sjioke 
to the disciples of His baptism as the time when 
His Messianic consciousness became clear, and He 
received an endowment of strength for the task to 
which He was called. 

8. TheTemptation.— The view taken of the significance 
of the Baptism is confirmed by the narrative of the 
Temptation, which would naturally follow closely upon 
the acceptance of the Messianic vocation (Mk **, 
Mt 4' ”, Lk 4’”®). Like the scene at the Baptism, 
the temptations probably came to Jesus in the form of 
a vision, which Pie afterwards described to His disciples. 
It has gtmerally been agreed that the temptations must 
be understood as growing out of the M«*ssianic com- 
mission, but there is wide difTerence of opinion as to 
their precise significance. The view which seems 
most probable to the present writer may be briefly 
set forth, it being premised that Luke’s order seems to 
answer lK*st to the logic of the situation. Assuming 
that in the i^aptism Jesus aecc'pted the Mes.sianic call, 
the pos.sibilities of the ensuing ordeal of temptation 
were three — tJiat Ho should recoil from the task, 
that He should misconceive it, or that, rightly appre- 
hending it. He should adojit wrong methods. The first 
temptation, aceordingly, may vi'ry naturally be sup- 
posed to have consistotl in the suggestion that lie should 
choose comfort rather than hardship — that He should 
turn back, while there w'as yet time, from the arduous 
and perilous path, and live out Hi.s days in the sheltered 
life of Nazareth. This He rejected on the ground 
that there are higher goods than comfort and security; 
‘man shall not live by bread alone’ (Mt 4<). The 
heroic course r(‘S()lved on, the great question to be 
next faced was if He was to aim at establishing a king- 
dom of the iiolitieal kind which the people generally 
expected, or a kingdom of a sjiiritual order. To found 
and maintain an earthly kingdom. He knew, meant 
the use of violence, craft, and otiier Satanic Instruments; 
and of such means, even if the end liad approved itself 
to Him as His vocation. He refused to make use (Mt 
4^ ). This decision taken, the que.stion remained as 
to the way in which He was to win belief for Himself 
and His cause. For one with perfect trust in God it 
was a natural suggestion to ehalh'iige God to own Him 
by facing risks in which Hi.s life could be saved only 
through the interposition of a stupendous miracle 
(4wr ). But this He put aside a.s impious, and cast upon 
the Father the care of making His path plain, while 
He awaited, prudently as well as bravely, the gradual 
disclosure of His call to work and danger. 

9. Duration of the Ministry (cf. art. Chronoixkiy 
above and in DB ). — The Synoptics give no certain indi- 
cation of the lengtJi of the period. It is argued that 
tne incident of plucking the ears of corn (Mk 2*®) points 
to April or June of one year, and that at the feeding of 
the five thousand we are in the spring (‘green grass,’ 
Mk 6®*) of the year foliowring; while at least another 
twelve months would be required for the journeys 
which are 8ub.sequently recorded. The chronological 
scheme usually adopted is ba.sed on the Fourth Gospel, 
which has the following notes of time: — a Passover 
(2**), four months to harvest (4®®), a feast of the Jews 
(5'), another Passover (6<), the feast of Tabernacles 
(7®), the feast of Dedication (10"), the last Passover 
Miw). The first four ‘can be combined In more than 
one way to fit Into a single year — e.g. (a) Passover — 
May — any lesser fea.st — Passover; or (6) Passover— 
fanuary — Purim (February) — Passover.' ‘From 6* to 


11“ the space covered Is exactly a year, the autunui 
Feast of Tabernacles (7®), and the winter Feast of 
Dedication (10"), being signalized in the course of it' 
(art. ‘Chronology’ in DB 1. 409“, 408*). 

It was a wide-spread opinion in Patristic times, sup- 
ported by the phrase ‘the acceptable year of the Lord* 
(Lk 4'®), that the ministry lasted only one year; and 
in the opinion of some modern scholars it can be main- 
tained that even the Fourth Gospel includes its material 
between two Passovers (Westcott and Hort, Greek Test.; 
Briggs, New Light on the Life of Jesus). On the other 
hand, it was asserted by Irenieus iadv. ifeer. ii. 22) on 
the ground of Jn 8®®, and of an alleged Johannlne tradi- 
tion, that from ten to twenty years elapsed between the 
Baptism and the Crucifixion. Jn 8®^ is quite incon- 
clusive, and the best authority for the Johannlne tradi- 
tion must be the Gospel, the evidence of which may 
be summed up by saying that ‘while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowe'd for the interval 
from Jn 2’®- " to Jn 11®®* (art. ‘Chronology’ in DB). 

10. Periods of the Life of Christ. — The divi.sions are 
necessarily affected by the view which is taken of the 
value of the chronological scheme of the Fourth Gospel. 

Keim, who generally follows the guidance of the Synoptics, 
divides as follow.^; — 

Preliminary period of self- recognition and decision. 

1. The Galibean spring-time, beginning in the spring of 

A.D. 34 (certainly much too latej, and las ting for a few months. 
Characteristic.M: the optimism of Jesus, and the responsive- 
ness of the pwjple. 

2. The Galilsean storms, extending over the summer and 
autumn of a.d. 3^1 and the spring of the following year. 
Scene: Galilee and the neighbouring^ regions. Character- 
istics: increasing opposition, and intensification of the 
polemical note in the teaching of Jesus. 

3. The Messianic progress to Jeru.salem, and the Messianie 
death at the Passover of a.d. 35. Scene: Peraa and 
Jenisalem (Jesus of Nazara). 

^ The Johannine material can be combined with theSynoptic 
in two periods, each of which lasted about a year. The 
following is the scheme of Hase: — 

Preliminary history. 

1 . The ‘ acceptable year of the Lord,’ marked by ht^f ul- 
ness, active laoour, and much outward success. Scene: 
Judaea and Galilee. Time: from the Baptism to the Feeding 
of the Multitude (some months before Passover of the year 
A.D. 30 or 31 to shortly before Passover of the following 
year). 

2. The year of conflict. Scene: Galilee, Peraea, Judaea. 
Time: from the .second to the last Passover. 

3. The Passion and Resurrection. Scene: Jerusalem. 
Time: Passover (Gesch. Jesii). 

The months between the Baptism and the first Passover 
may be regarded as a period with distinct characteristics, 
and we may distinguish (1) the year of obscurity, (2) the 
year of public favour. (3) the year of opposition (Stalker, 
Lih of Jesus Christ, 1879). 

The division intD sub-periods has been most elaborately 
carried out by Dr. Sanuay (Outlines of the Life of Jesus 
Christ ). — 

A. Preliminary period — from the Baptism to the call of 

the leading Apostles. Sources: Mt 3‘-4”, Mk 1*”®, Lk 3‘-4‘*, 
Jn Scene; mainly in Judiea, but in part also in 

Galilee. Time: winter a.d. 26 to a few w’eeks before Passover, 
A.D, 27. 

B. F'irst active or constructive period. Sources; Mt 4>*- 

13®®, Mk Lk 4‘*-9*. Jn 6 Scene: mainly in Galilee, 

but also partly in Jerusalem. Time: from about Pentecost, 
A.D, 27, to shortly before Passover, a.d. 28. 

C. Middle or culminating period of the active ministry. 
Sources: Mt 14«-18®®, Mk 6b-9®o, Lk 9’-®®. Jn 6. Scene: 
Galilee. Time: Passover to shortly before Tabernacles, 
A.D. 28, 

D. Close of the active period— the Messianic crisis in view. 
Sources: Mt 19‘~20«, Mk lO* ®®. Lk 9®‘-l9*«, Jn 7‘-ll®L 
Scene: Judsca and Perasa. Time: Tabernacles, a.d. 28, to 
Passover, a.d. 29. 

E. The Messianic crisis — the last week, passion, resurrec- 
tion, ascension. Sources: Mt 2B-28*", Mk 1P-16» [16®-®®], 
Lk 19*®~24®®. Jn 12‘-21®®. Scene; mainly in Jerusalem. 
Tune: six days before Passover to ten days before Pentecost, 
A.D. 29. 

Weiss’s scheme agrees with the above so far as regards 
thedumtionof the ministry (from2to3years), and the date 
of the Crucifixion (Passover, a.d. 29). His periods arc; 
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C^l) the preparation, corresponding to Dr. Sanday a pre- 
liminary period’ down to the wedding in Cana of Galilee; 

(2) the seed-time, including the remainder of ‘the pre- 
liminary period,’ and the first active or constructive period; 

(3) the period of first conflicts, and (4) the period of crisis, 
corresponding to the ‘middle or culminating period’; 
(6) the Jerusalem period, corresponding to the close of the 
active period; (6) the Passion and the subsequent events. 

Useful as the above schemes of Weiss and Sanday 
are for arranging the subject-matter, and deserving as 
they are of respect for their scliolarly grounding, the 
writer doubts if we can pretend to such exact knowh^dge 
of the course of events. Even if we assume that the 
Fourth Gospel gives a reliable chronological frame- 
work, it is a very precarious assumption that the Synoptic 
material, which is largely put together from a topitral 
point of view, can be assigned its proper place in the 
scheme. Further, it is by no means clear that we are 
right in supposing that there was a Judaean ministry 
whicli ran parallel with the Galilean ministry. There 
is much to be said for the view that the narratives 
of the Fourth Gospel presuppose a situation towards the 
close of them inistry, and that in interweaving them 
with the Synoptic narratives of the Galilean period, 
we anticipate the actual march of the history. The 
view here taken is that there was a Galila?an ministry, 
for which the Synoptics are almost the sole source; 
that this was followed for some months before the end 
by a Judiean ministry, the materials of which are 
supplied mainly by the Fourth Gosptil; and that finally 
the sources unite to give a picture of the Last Week, 
the Passion, and the Resurrection. 

(A) The Gaxit.^an Ministry. — Jesus seems to have 
remained with the Baptist until the latter was put in 
prison (Mk 1*<), when He returned to Galilee. The 
change of scene, which in any case was natural In view 
of the blow that had been struck, served to mark the 
distinctness of His mission from that of John. He 
may also have been influenced by His knowl<*dge of 
the greater receptiveness of the Northern stock. The 
centre of His activity was the populous district, studded 
with prosperous town.s, which lay around the Sea of 
Galilee. From Capernaum, in which He lived for a 
time (Mt 4‘», Mk He had easy access to the other 
cities on the Lake, and He also appears to have made 
wider circuits throughout Galilee, in the course of which 
He preached in the synagogue at Nazareth (Lk 4'®*^ ). 
At the close of the period He penetrated to the regions 
beyond — being found on the ‘borders’ of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mk 7*^), then in the heathen district of Decapolis 
to the east of Jordan (v.^O, afterwards in the towns of 
Cffisarea Philippi in the dominions of the tetrarch 
Philip (8*0. Except for the incidental references 
above referred to, there is nothing to fix the duration 
of the Galilfiean ministry; hut though crowded with 
labours and incidents, it seems to have been compara- 
tively short. Its importance is measured by the fact 
that it set the Christian gospel in circulation in the 
world, and laid the foundation of the Christian Church. 

(1) Treatment of the materials . — In dealing with this 
period, the characteristic task of the historian may 
almost be said to begin where that of the Evangelists 
ends. The modern student is not only interested in 
chronology and in the details of the environment, but 
he tries to bring the course of events under the point of 
view of development, and to penetrate to the causes 
which explain the movement and the issue of the history. 
The Gospels, on the other hand, contribute a picture 
rather than a history — a picture, moreover, in which 
the setting is pre^supposed rather than described, 
while they leave us in ignorance of much that we 
should like to know about hidden forces and springs 
of action. It seems advisable to liegin by reproducing 
In its salient aspects the Synoptic picture of the Galilaean 
ministry, based primarily on Mk., and thereafter to 
advert to some contributions which have been nade 
to the better elucidation of the course of 'events. 


(2) The picture of the Galilcean Ministry. — 'ine prin- 
cipal source is the sketch in Mk., which sets forth the 
Ministry from the point of view of one who regarded it 
as the manifestation of the Messiah. The chronological 
order of events is necessarily mirrored to some extent, 
as the narrative d<\scribes a mission and its outcome; 
but the arrangement as well as the selection of the 
material is largely gov(*rned by topical considerations. 
The topics of Mk. may be summarized as follows: — 

(a) the jirelirninary attestation of Jesus as the Messiah; 

(b) the Messianic activities; (r) the opposition to Jesus, 
and His self-vinilication; (d) the attitude of Jesus Him- 
self to the question of His Messiahship; (e) the results 
of the Galihean Ministry. 

The above argument is taken over by Mt., with some 
change in the order of the sections, while he supplements 
from the older Apostolic source the meagre account 
given by Mk. of tiie contents of the teacliing of Jesus, 
Lk. follows Mk. more closely in the sections dealing 
with the GalihT-an ministry, but incidentally shows 
the uncertainty of the chronological scheme by trans- 
ferring to the beginning the visit to Nazareth 
cf. Mk Mt on the apparent ground that it 

could be regarded as in some respects a typical 
incident. 

(a) The preli minary attestation. — The Synoptic tradi- 
tion put.s in ihe forefront certain credentials of Jesus. 
John the Baptist pn^dicted His coming (Mk P*»). a voice 
from heaven i>roclaimed Him to be the Son (v.‘0, the 
demons knew Him (vv.“ cf, while the cho.son few, 
though as yf't not knowing Him for what He is, instinc- 
tively obeyed His call ( I**), and the multitude recognized 
in Him an (‘.xtraordinary man (l^-'). Apart from the 
references to the Bayitist and the vision at the Baptism, 
the facts which underlay this apologetic argument 
were that demoniacs were peculiarly susceptible to His 
influence, and that upon the uncorrui)ted and unp.’'ej- 
udiced h<*art Jesus made the impression of a com- 
manding authority which was entitled to be obeyed. 

(b) The Messianic activities. — Upon the credentials 
follows a d(*scription of ttie labours by which Jesus pro- 
ceeded to carry out His plan, and which revealed Him 
as the Messiah. Tin* means employed were three! — to 
teach the nature, the blessings, and the laws of the 
Kingdom, to exemplify its power and its spirit in mighty 
work.s, and to call and train men who should exemplify 
the new righteousness, and also share and continue His 
lalxiurs. 

(i) The ministry of teaching (cf. Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. 1892). — The work which lay nearest t« 
the hand of J<,*sus, as tlie Messiah, was to preach. He 
needed to preach reiieritance, as the condition of the 
reception of the Kingdom; He needed to gain entrance 
for a true conception of it.s nature; and He had to 
legislate for the socit ty which was to own Him as its 
King. It is accorrlingly as the Messiah prophet that 
He is introduced: ‘Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the gospel of God, and saying, T!:e time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: reiient ye, and 
believe in the gospel’ (Mk Following upon a 

similar notice (4’^'’), Mt. intoriiolates the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the principles of the gospel of the 
Kingdom are set forth, on the one hand as a revision 
of the OT moral code, on the other as an antithesis to 
the maxims and the practice of contemporary Judaism. 
The meagre specimens of our Lord's teaching which 
Mk. thought it sufficient for his purpose to ^ve, are 
further supplemented by Mt. in his collection of the 
parables of the Kingdom, and by Lk. in the peculiar 
section which Includes the parables of the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Sheep, and the Lost Son. 

The synagogues were open, at least In the first period, 
to Jesus. He also taught wherever opportunity offered 
— in the house, on the mountain-side, from a boat 
moored by the shore of the Lake. To a large extent 
His teaching was unsystematic, being drawn forth bf 
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way of comment on some casual incident, or of a re- 
joinder made to a question or an objection. On other 
occasions, e.g. when preaching? in the synagogue, we must 
suppose Him to have treated of some large subject in 
a set discourse, but it is unlikely that any one con- 
tained more than an exposition of an OT passage 
(Lk ), or the message ot one of the parables (Mt 
). The grand characteristic of His manner of 
teaching has been d<',scribed as the combination of the 
utmost degree of popular intelligibility with memorable 
pregnancy of exi)res.sion (Wendt, § 2). {a) The means 

by which inlcUigibUitv was attained was the copious 
use of the concrete example, and of the comparison 
of ideas. The comparison is used in three forms — 
the simile, tlic metaphor, and the parable. The parables, 
again, obviously fall into three classes. In one class 
we have a story which illustrates by a concrete example 
an attitude which Jesus desired to commend or to 
condemn (the (lood Samaritan, Lk ; the Pharisee 
and the Publican, ). Those of a second class 

draw attention to a law operating in the natural world 
which has its counterpart in the Kingdom of God 
(the Seed Growing Secretly, Mk 4“-29; the Mustard 
Seed, 430 •«). In a third class tiiere is a description 
of an event wiiich has occurred in special circum- 
stances, whether in nature or in the dealings of man 
with man, and the particular event is employed to 
illustrate some asi>ect of the Divine message (the 
Sower, Mt 13'®; the Prodigal Son, Lk 15"®). 
(6) The second note of the teaching of Je.sus, which 
might jH^rhaps be called iucisivenras, is illustrated in 
the numerous short sayings, or aphorisms, into which 
He condenses a body of doctrine or precept (Mk 4“ ** 
1(>3‘). It is also seen in the nake<l. often paradoxical, 
fashion, in which He states a principle. The doctrine 
of non-resistance, e.g.. He teaches in uncornpronii.sing 
form by means of the si)ecial instance (Mt 5”*<‘). and 
leave.s it to the disciple to discover the other considera- 
tions which cro.ss and limit its application. The latter 
observation is of importance as a pre.servative against 
the errors of an excessive literalism in the interpretation 
ot the teaching of Jesus. It is also desirable to bear 
in mind the rule, which is one of the gains of modern 
exege.sis, that each of the parables of Jesus is to be 
regarded as the vehicle of one great lesson, and 
that it is illegitimate to treat it as an allegory every 
detail of which has been consciously filled with 
didactic meaning. As regards the aim of Jesus 
in His teaching, it might be thought self-evident 
that it could be nothing else than to make His 
message clear to His liearers. It is therefore sur- 
prising to read that the parables are spoken bj^ Jesus 
with the puri)ose of obscuring to thorn that are with- 
out the truths which they reveal to the disciples — 
‘that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand’ (Mk 
Mt 13'® Lk S» >®). That the teaching of Jesus was 
largely misapprehended is, of course, true, and also that 
it had the effect of making those worse wdio rejected 
it, but this would appear to be an instance in wMiich 
the Church has misreported a tragic consequence as 
an original and deliberate intention. 

(ii) The mighty works (cf. Hnice, The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in the Gospels, 1886). — The teaching ministry was 
accompanied from the first by acts of healing, and 
these were followed later by other acts invohing super- 
human power. The Synoptic account of the mighty 
works may be briefiy summarized. — (1) They were very 
numerous, and were of different kinds. In addition to 
the miracles which are described in detail, there are 
references of a general sort which imply that Jesus' 
work was cast to a large extent in the form of a healing 
ministry (Mk 1“- *<). Some of the miracles might be 
understood as faith-cures wrought upon ixirsons suffering 
from nervous disorders or mental derangement, but 
those are inextricably bound up with others which are 
ilF 


not explained by moral therapeutics, while a third group 
not explained imply a supernatural control of the forces, 
of external nature. The healing miracles may be 
divided as follows: — (a) cure of organic defects (the 
blind, Mk KM®-**: the deaf and dumb, 7«-»D; (b) 
disease (leprosy, Mk Lk 17" -‘®: fever, Mk 

dropsy, Lk 14‘-®; paralysis, Mk Mt 8 *-**)- (c) 

death (Mk 5**® , Lk 8 "). As a special group, conceived 
as miracles in the 8 i)irit world, are the cures of epilepsy 
and lunacy (Mk I**-*® ). The Nature- 

miracles have been classified as («) miracles of creative 
power (feeding of the multitude, Mk 6 “-*® 8 ‘-‘®; walk- 
ing on the water, 6 ** "); O) Miracles of Providence, 
including (i.) miracles of blessing (the miraculous 
draught of fishes, Lk 5‘-"; the stilling of the tempest. 
Mk and (ii.) a miracle of judgment (the 

cursing of the fig-tree, Mk ilu- 14 . io. cf. Westcott, 
Introd. to the Gospels^, 1895, App. E). — (2) The work- 
ing of miracles was conditioned in various ways. The 
general condition on the side of the patients was the 
presence of faith (the woman with the issue, Mk 
525 . 34 . Bartirnams, Mk ICM®-**). In the absem^e of 
faith Jesus could do nothing or little (Mk 6 <-®, Mt 13*®). 
It w'as not, however, necessary that this faith should 
be personal: in some ca.ses it w'as the vicarious faith 
of a parent or of a friend that had power and pre- 
vailed (the centurion’s servant. Mt 8 *-i»: the daughter 
of the Syrophoiiiician woman. Mk 7**-*®). In some 
instances the miracle is represented as ha\ing its spring 
in sympathy, apart from any reference to the spiritual 
condition of tne sufferer (the fever, Mk dropsy, 

Lk 14* «): while in cases of possession it could take place 
in the face of reluctance and antagonism (the unclean 
spirit. Mk 1"® • the man in the tombs, 5^"*). As regards 
the powers of Jesus, the impression is not given that He 
was in i>os 8 ession of an omnipotence wltich He was 
able to wield at will. For what He is able to accomplish 
He is deiHUident on the Father, who supplies Him with 
power in the measure in which it is nt^eded for the dis- 
charge of His mission. In the background of the 
miracles was the life of communion with God which 
Je.sus lived. ‘This kind,’ He significantly says, ‘can 
come out by notliing, save by prayer’ (Mk 9*®). It 
would also appear that the cures made a demand upon 
His energies which gave rise to a feeling of physit^ 
exhaustion (Mk 5®®). — (3) The significance of the 
miracles. The leading point of view in which they 
are regarded in the Gospels is undeniably the evidential. 
In the fundamental narrative the argument advances 
from the testimonies as the first link, to the mighty 
works as the second link, in the chain of Messianic 
proof. It would be impossible to stale the evidential 
aspect more strongly than is done in the reply to the 
question of John the Baptist (Mt 11*® ). 

(iii) The calling and teaching of disciples (cf. Bruce. 
The Training of the Twelve, 1877). — The effect of the 
Ministry was that Jesus, like the prophets of old, John 
the Baptist, and the Rabbis, gathered around Him a group 
of disciples. The great body of those who regarded 
Him as a DiWnely sent teacher must have remained 
in their homes, and been content to hear Him w'hen 
they had a convenient opportunity; and there is no 
reason to think that they were organized in any way 
into societies, except in so far as a natural instinct 
would prompt them to meet and speak one to another 
of the things which they had seen and heard. There 
was a second body of disciples, sometimes large but 
fluctuating in size, which accompanied Jesus on HLis 
journeys. Some He invited to join this company, 
others He sternly invited to count the cost (Mt 8 ‘*® ). 
Within this company He formed an inner circle of 
twelve, who left all for His sake and with a few 
breaks were found constantly at His side. The call 
of Simon and Andrew. James and John (Mk l‘«® ). ifi 
related to have occurred In the first days of the Galilsean 
ministry. An early Christian tradition (£p. Bam. 5) 
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speaks of the Apostles as reclaimed sinners of the worst 
type, but this is manifestly an exaiarperation desijrned 
to illustrate the reR:enerati\e power of the gospel. 
The leading members of the band were fishermen — of 
a craft which is pursued under a sense of dependence 
on Providence, and therefore tends to foster the spirit 
of piety. The sons of Zei)edee seem to have been 
in better circumstances than the rest, and Matthew 
the tax-gatlierer doubtless wielded a competent pen; 
but they were ignorant men as tested by the standard 
of the schools, whether ancient or modern. Humility, 
sincerity, and priuience, coupled with trust in God and 
devotion to Hiinstdf, were the qualifications which 
chiefly guided Jesus in selecting them (Mt 10^’). 

In calling the Apostles, Jesus W'as satisfying a need of 
His own inner life. It was a maxim of the Rabbis 
that it was a sin to have no friend with whom to dis- 
course of the Divine l.aw, and for Jesus this opportunity 
was provided by their intimate converse. It is also 
e\ident that He w'as wont to feel strengthened by 
their sympathy (Mk 1437). On the other hand. He 
needed them for the work of the Kingdom. It was 
necessary that in them the righteousness of the Kingdom 
should be personally manifested, so that men might 
see their good w'orks and glorify the Father (Mt 5‘®). 
For this rea.son w^e find that it becomes increasingly 
the peculiar care of Jesus to perfect their training in 
knowledge and in character. He also looked to them 
%s instruments to aid Him in His work, 

‘ Tothe disciples wercleft the details of the daily provision 
of food; they furnished the boat, they rowed Him acro.s.s the 
lake; sometimes one and .sometime-s another of t hem exe- 
cuted His commissions; they were His channels of com- 
munication withthepeople, withihesick, withthePharisees’ 
(Kcim, hi. p 280). 

They were to Jesus ‘ arms and eyes,’ and even in a sen.se 
‘an extended personality.’ He as.signed to them powers 
and duties similar to His own. He ai)p()inted ‘twelve 
that they might be with him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach and to have authority to ca.st out 
devils’ (Mk ). ‘And they went out and preached 
that men should ret>ent. And they cast out many 
deviifv and anointed with oil many that were sick and 
healed them’ ( 6 ^ 2 . 

(c) The oppontum and sd^ -vindication . — Two sections 
in Mk., with parallels in Mt. and Lk., are devoted to 
explaining wdiy certain classes refused to believe in 
Jesus, and to showing how He replied to their objections. 
The charges may be reduced to three head.s — blasphemy, 
irreligious conduct, and insanity. 

(i) The charge of hlasphemy w'as early brought against 
Jesus by certain of the scribes, on the ground that He 
profes.sed to forgive sins (Mk 27). The niply of Jesus 
is that in liealing the paralytic He gives evidence that 
He has received this authority from God. The same 
general c.harge is implied in the request of the Pharisees, 
‘seeking of Him a sign from heaven, tempting him’ 
(8“) — the ground taken being that it wa.s impious to 
teach as He did, unless He could produce satisfying 
evidence of a Divine sanction. Had the Evangelist 
edited his material with inventive licence, we should 
have exjxicted to this question the same reply as was 
sent to John the Baptist. Instead, we have the 
startlingly authentic word, ‘Why doth this generation 
seek a sign? There shall no sign be given’ (v.‘*). It is 
incredible that this should mean that Jesus disc’ aimed 
to work miracles; but it certainly implies that He did 
not, and probably that He could not, when He was 
challenged to perform them out of connexion with 
moral conditions, and as a mere contribution to a con- 
troversy. 

(il) Irrdigioua conduct. —There are charges of sins of 
omission and of sins of commission. Among the sins of 
omiasion charged against Jesus is His neglect of fasting — 
a recognized exercise of the holy life, which had been 
enforced by John the Baptist (Mk 2i«). The reply is that 


there is a time to fast, and that the time will come for 
His disciples when tlieir Master is taken away (vv.i» 2"). 
To the same category belongs the accusation wliich was 
preferred by the Pharisees and certain of the scribes, 
that some of His disciples neglected tlie laws of cere- 
monial purity and ate with unwashed hands (7*® ). Jesus 
replies that defilement consists in the impure heart, 
which is tlie source of all evil (v.^o). Of the sins of 
commission the cliief transgression charged was that He 
and His disciples did not keep the Sabbath (2“**8), 
and He defended Himself by appealing to OT precedent, 
and by laying down the principle that the Sabbath law 
could not be broken by doing good to man on that day. 
It W’as also a common ground of accusation that His 
matiner of life, espiccially His consorting with disrepu- 
table jiersons, stanuied Him as wanting in the character 
of sanctity (2‘8). Ho replied that He visited them as a 
physician (v,‘7). 

(iii) The ciiarge of msanily w'as also made. The 
Evangelist does not shrink from recording that s*me of 
His friends thouglit that He was beside Himself (Mk 
Scribes from Jerusalem rei)eated this in the form that He 
was the tool of diaboli(!ai iniluences (v.**). ‘ How can 

Satan,’ He asked, ‘cast out Satan?’ (v.*^), 

(d ) The attitude of ./c.v</.s' Himself to the Measiahship . — 

While tlie Synoptics labour to show by accumulated 
proofs that Jesu.s was the Mes.siah, they do not represent 
Him a.s obtruding tlie claim. On the contrary. He 
enjoins silence upon thos(‘ who know. He forbids the 
spirits to testify (1^), He even takes steps to keep 
secret the notable miracles - such as the healing of 
tlie lerH'T (DO, and th« raising of tin* daughter of Jairus 
(5^3), whicli would have been likt'Iy to carry conviction 
to tlte general mind. The impre.s.sion which is convoyed 
is that Je.sus de.sired that His disciples, without being 
prompted, and as the result of their knowledge of Him, 
should draw the right inference as to His dignity and 
mi.s.si()n. Even when the grand discovery was made 
and proclaimed by Peter at Ciesarea Philippi — and in 
all the Gospels Ihi.s confession is recognized as mo- 
mentous -Jesus enjoined reserve (Mk Mt 16*3® ). 

Henceforward, He spoke of it freely to the Twelve with 
the purpose of preparing them for the unexpected issue 
of Ilis Mes.siah.diip in suffering and death. Following 
upon Peter’s confession, ‘ He began to teach them that he 
must suffer many things, arui be killed, and on the third 
day rise again’ (Mk S’**). The same wa.s tlie burden of 
Hi.s teaching on the last journey through (Jalilee (tFo -ss) 
Ttiese predictions of His IVssion, it may be afided, 
were manifestly precious to the Primitive Church as 
removing a stumbling-block in the way of believing the 
Me.ssiahship. The Crucifixion was a very real difficulty 
to faith, but it would have been much greater had not 
the Apostolic witnesses testified Dial He who claimed 
to be the Me.s.siah had also foretold His own death. 

(e) Therejoilts of the Galila’an ministry. — The Synoptic 
tradition, while not concealing the darker side of the 
picture, is most concerned with the achievements and 
the gains of the Galila;ati periwi. It is well known that, 
as Jesus foretold, mu(*.h of the seed f(*ll on bad soil or 
came to nothing. We »*ead of a Woe pronounced by 
Jesus on Chorazin and Bethsaida which expresses a 
sense that He had failed to produce a general change 
for the better in the cities by the Lake (Mt 11*®® ). Luke, 
in particiilar, puts in the forefront His rejection by the 
people of Ills own town (Lk 428-3®). But as the Primitive 
Christians looked back on it, it might well seem, in the 
light of later confidence and optimism, that the success 
was more conspicuous than the failure. The i)eople 
reverenced in Him (Jne of superlative greatness — either 
the Baptist, or Elijah, or ‘ the prophet ’ (Mk S**). He had 
gathered round Him a body of disciples, who were the 
germ of the future Church (Mt 16*®). Above ail, they 
had risen, in spite of prejudice and opposition, to a heroic 
avowal of the faith in His Person and in His mission 
wluch was to move and to transform the world (Mk S**) 
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The epic frcatrnent of theGalilwan ministry — In the treat- 
ment of this period many modern 'Lives’ proceed on the 
footing that the (ialila5an ministry has the tragic interest of 
a splendid failure following on the brightest hopes. It has 
been common enough in public life for great men to sink from 
popularity through conflict, to neglect and impotence; and 
there is not a little o suggest that it was so with Jesus in 
Gafliee. The usual representation is that, after being 
borne along on a tide of popular enthusiasm, the opposition 
grew more persistent and envenomed, lie was torsaken by 
the multitude, and was forced to move from place to place 
with a handful of faithful followers. The dramatic effect is 
sedulously laboured by Keim, who represents Him as becom- 
ing a homeless fugitive, seeking siifety from HLs enemies in 
distant journeys orin obscure places. Graphic pictures are 
drawn of the change in the popular attitude. ‘Formerly 
the multitude of hearers thronged Jesus, so that He could 
not eat in the hou.se in peace and liad to betake Himself 
from the shore to the lake. Now He sits alone in the house 
with the disciples, and the collectors of the Temple-tax 
know not wheihcr they are to asse.ss Him as still a member 
of their community ’ (O. lloMznninn. Christ us. 1907. p 71). 
In explanation of Hi.s desertion by the multitude, use is 
made of the incident recorded iiiMk 7'® .which, it is thought, 
was popularly regarded a.s meaning that Ho had lieen definitely 
repudiated by the highest religious tribunal. The latter, it 
Is supposed, moveti thedalil.Tan authorities to action which 
menaced the liberty of .fesus, and even His life. 

Thi.s dramatic treatment, is not wholly justified by the 
records and is to .some extent dependent on inherent 
probability In the idyllic early days, when we are told 
that only the first murmurs of opposition were heard, 
Mk. says that the cry of blasphemy and of Babbath-breuk- 
ing was already rai.sed against Jesus, and that there was 
a conspiracy to murder Him (3®). At the clo.He of the 

f ieriod again, when He is pictured as a discredit ed popular 
lero the verdict of (taliiee still is that He is a Divine 
messenger (8'-^®), while at the Transfiguration, which falls 
in the darkest daw, a great multitude still attemb upon 
His steps (9'^). The truth W'ould seem to be that the 
Synoptics, especially Mk., have mven in.sufficient expression 
to the element of movement ana to the proportion of failure, 
and that modern biographer's have striven too much after 
strong effects. At the same time the modem work has 
certainly brought in to clearer relief certain points. Itseems 
certain that there was a growing bitterness and violence 
on the part of the religious authorities, as seen in the fact 
that Jesus ceased to preach in (he synagogue.s. There was 
also a measu re of popular disappoin tmen t . which was the in- 
evitable result of the absence of the pJitriotic note from the 
teaching ot Je-sus.and of the high-pitched spirituality of His 
demands .Icsus, moreover, regarded the response of Galilee 
to His preaching os having Ixjen reiiresentativcly given, and 
as tantamount to a refusal to repent and believe the gospel. 
As to t he motive of the jotirneys of the hi,st months. there are 
variou.s con.sidorations to be taken into account. That one 
motiv^'e w'.as to avoid the nuK'himilions of His enemies is 
quite possible, a.s this w'ould have l>een in accordance with a 
counsel given by Him to His disciples (Ml 10"'*). But this 
wa.s quite consonant witli a purpo.se to proclaim the gospel 
in regions hitherto unevangelized. And if, as is true, there 
is little evidence that t hese joumey’^s hail a mis.sionary aim, 
it may well be that for Jesu.s the most pre.s.sing necessity 
now was to devote Himself to the training of the disciples, 
and in their .society to prepare them, along with Hirn.self, 
for the trials and the tasks that awaited them at Jerusalem. 

Theories of development.— Itia characteri.stic of the modem 
writing of history to postulate a process of evolution and to 
try to explain iUs causes; and reference may here be made 
to the tre.atment from this point of view of the central theme 
of the period - the Mc«.sianic consciousness of Jesus. The 
Gosneds know of development only in the form of a growth in 
the faith of the disciples, and of a modification of the educa- 
tive rriethod of Jesus, but the iiucstion is niised W'hether 
the original plan of Jesus, and the means by wdiich He pro- 
posed to accomplish it, were not also altered during its course. 
The theories which may bo noticed are those of (1) a modi- 
fication of His earlier ideas under the influence of John the 
Baptist; (2) the substit ution of the idea of a purely .spiritual 
Kinpnlomfor thatof a theocratic State.under the impression 
which had lieen made upon Him by the providential course 
of events, (SjHis more cr>mpleie adoption, also as theoutcome 
of experience, of the Apocalyptic conception of a heavenly 
Kingdom to bo founded on the ruins of the earthly w’orld. 

(U The Galilflcan ministry which htw lieen desenbed i.s 
supposed by Renan to represent a declension from an earlier 
stage. He suppo.ses that for some montbs, perhaps a year, 
previously. Jesus had laboured in Galilee as the teacher 
of a simple gospel of Divine and human love. On joining 


John the Baptist He absorbed his ideas and his spirit, and 
after the arrest of the latter began to publish a new message 
' Jesus is no longer simply a delightful moralist aspiring to 
express simple lessons in short and lively aphorisms. He is 
the transcendent revolutionary who essays to revolutionize 
the world from its very basis, and to establish on earth an 
ideal which He had conceived TLi/c, of Jesas. Eng tr p 106). 
It is clear, as already said, that a time came when Jesus 
became certain of His Messianic vocation; but that He 
was already engaged in teaching before He came into con- 
tact with the Baptist, there is no evidence whatever. And 
‘the Galila^an spring-tide.’ as Keim call.s it. certainly does 
not bear out the idea that the influence of the Baptist had 
tinged the spirit of Jesus with gloom. 

(2) According to Ha.se, the experiences of the Galiltean 
ministry led to a modification of the hope,s and plans of 
Jesus At the outset He expected to found a Kingdom such 
as the OT prophets had foretold, viz. a Kingdom which, 
while distinguished by piety and righteousnes-s. would be in 
form a glorious revival of toe Kingdom of David He also 
hoped that the people as a whole would repent and believe 
the gospel, anu accept Him as the great emancipator. 

‘ Down to the time when Hisearthly career was approaching 
the catastrophe, w'e never hear a rebuke of 1 he worldly hopes 
which the Messianic idea everywhere called forth, and on 
the other ban d . He spoke of the Apostles as si tting on thrones, 
judging the tw'elve tril>es of Israel, and an.swered questions 
of the disciplas about placcs'of supreme horujur and power ’ 
‘But when, in view of the falling away of the people. His 
earthly destruction seemed impending, He recognized it to 
be the purj^ose of God. and made it His own purpose to 
establisn only a spirit n.al Kingdom in loyal hearts and left 
it to the wonder-working energy of His Heavenly Father to 
make it grow into a world-power’ (Gesrh. Jesu-, 517 ff ). 
This construertion dcrive.s a certain plausibility from the 
fact that it seems to be a genenil law of Providence that God 
only gradually reveals His purpose to His chosen instruments, 
and that the founding and reformation of religions has 
seldom l)een carried outin accordance with a predetermined 
plan. But apart from the doctrinal difficulty of supposing 
that Jesus w'as ignorant of a matter so vital, the weight of 
the historical evidenc^e is against the hypothe.sis. The story 
of the Temptation makes it clear that Jesus from the be- 
ginning reiected the idea of a Messiahship resting on a basis 
of political power. He was, moreover, too deeply versed in 
OT history not to know the usual fate of the propheLs An 
fliir ly .saying is preserved, in which He compared the Galilean 
spring- tide to a weddin g w’h ich would be followed by bereave- 
ment and mourning (Mk 2*'* *“). 

(3) A more recentphaso of the discussion was initiated by 
Baldensperger(Da.s SclhstbewusstseinJesu, 1888) .who made 
use of the ideas of the Jewish Apocalyptic literature U) ex- 
plain the later teaching of Jesus. He differs from Hase in 
that he holds that the political ideal was completely rejected 
in the wilderne.ss, and that during the Galilaean period Jesuz 
made prominent the spiritual nature of the Kingdom — 
although not knowing when and how it was to be realized. 
At the later date, when the fatal issue became probable, He 
w’ould welcome the thought of His death as solving many 
difficulties, while He more fully appropriated the current 
Apocalyptic ideas of the Kingdom, and promised to return 
in the clou<ls to establish by supernatural means a King- 
dom of a heavenly pattern. The interesting lact brought 
out by this line of investigation is that in His Messianic 
utterances Jt'sn.s applied to Himself, to a much greater 
extent than was formerly supposed, the con temporary Jewish 
conceptions about the Messiah, the manner or His advent, 
and tne exercise of His power. But the attempt so to 
enter into His consciousness iis to trace a development in 
Hi.s attitude towards these ideas is too speculative to be 
readily endorsed. 

At the opposit e pole is the theory of Wrede (Das Messtas- 
ffcheimmss, 1901), w’ho denies that Jasas ever claimed to be 
the Massiah, and regards the relativ'e passages, and also the 
injunctions to secrecy, as fiction. But even the Resurrection 
would notha ve created t hal>elicf in the Messiahship had Jesus 
not made the claim in life ( J ulicher, Neuc Linien, 1906, p. 23). 

(B) The JudvEAN Ministry. — In seeking to follow the 
footsteps of Jesus after His departure from Galilee, we 
have to ohoo.se between the Bynoptie.s and the Fourth 
Gospel. .Ml that the former directly tell us is that 
He next entered upon a mission in Judaea and beyond 
Jordan. Mk 10‘ ( Judaea beyond Jordan,’ Mt 19'), and 
that after an undefined interval He tra velled by way ot 
Jericho, with a company, to keep the last Passover in 
Jerusalem. According to the Fourth Gospel, the 
Penean sojourn was only an episode in a Southern 
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ministry which extended over six months, and of which 
the scene was laid mainly in Jerusalem. There can be 
little doubt that at this point the Fourth Gospel is in 
possession of reliable information. Mk. and Mt. are 
very vague in their notices, and Lk uses the journey to 
Jerusalem as the framework of a mass of 

material which obviously belongs to a number of different 
places and times. It is to be noticed that there are 
incidental references in Mk. and Lk. which imply that 
there were visits to Jerusalem before the end — ^notably 
the Incident at the Inhospitable Samaritan village, 
which may well have occurred when Jesus went up on 
an earlier occasion from Galilee (Lk cf. 17*^-**). 

We may hold, as Tatian held that the Fourth Gospel 
misplaces important events, and even that events of the 
Judtean ministry are altogether ante-dated; but it 
seems certain that it is right in placing a mission to 
Jerusalem immediately after the closing scenes in Galilee. 
Apart from the confidence and circumstantiality of the 
report, there are various considerations which make it 
probable that He proceeded to Jerusalem. For Jesus 
Himself, with His knowledge of the destined end, felt 
the necessity of bringing things to a decisive issue. He 
was straitened till His baptism should be aecomplishi^d 
(12*®). From the point of view of the disciples, who 
could not believe in the tragic event, it was natural 
to expect Him to lay before the religious leaders and the 
people of the capital the evidence that had created 
their own faith. We also hear of a natural taunt of 
those who believed not. Why hesitate to submit the 
case to those who are really competent to judge? (Jn 7*). 
On the other hand, there are facts which are diflicult to 
explain on the supposition that Jesus only arrived in 
Jerusalem a few days before the Crucifixion. The 
knowledge and the hatred of His enemies disclosed in 
the last week, point to earlier collisions, and an earlier 
ministry of some duration seems clearly implied in the 
words, ‘ How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not I* (Mt 23*^). 

(1) Sequence of events . — At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which fell in the third week of the month Tishri (Sept.- 
Oct.), Jesus appeared in Jerusalem, where He taught 
and disputed in the courts of the Temple, making many 
disciples (Jn 8*®). The healing of the man blind from 
his birth belongs to this time. After a brief retirement 
(8**), He returned to the Feast of Dedication (I0“) 
on the last week of the ninth month (Nov.-Dee.), 
when His claims and rebukes led to a threat of 
stoning, and to plans for His arrest (1()*‘- **). He next 
withdrew beyond Jordan, where His ministry met with 
much success (Jn 10*® **, with which matter in Mk 10, 
Mt 19. 20, Lk 18**-19** may be parallel). Hence He 
returns to Bethany on hearing of the sickne.s.sof Lazaru.s, 
whom He raises from the dead (Jn IB-*®). Next folio w.s 
a sojourn wit^ His disciples at Ephvairn, a town sup- 
posed to be in the N.E. of Juda;a (11**). The narratives 
are combined by the hypothesi.s that from Ephraim He 
proceeded to join the train of Galihean pilgrims — 
probably at Jericho (Mk 10*», Mt 20”. Lk 18®*); and 
that in their company He made His last journey to 
Jerusalem. He arrived on the Friday, before the 
beginning of the Jewish Sabbath, and lodged at Bethany 
(Jn 12»)- 

(2) The Johannine picture . — In passing from the 
Synoptics to the Fourth Gospel we are conscious of 
many differences. In contrast to the free movement of 
act and speech, there is something 8tereotype<l in the 
way in which events develop and arguments are sus- 
tained. In place of the vividness and the rich variety 
of the Synoptic discourses, we have the fre<iuent re- 
currence of a few themes, and the reiteration and ex- 
emplification of the fundamental ideas of the Gospel. 
But what is most noticeable is that, while with the 
Synoptics the Messiahshlp of Jesus is a secret which 
U spoken of only after a grei«t venture of faith in the 


Apostolic circle, there is here no evidence whatever (A 
reserve. The confession of Peter is mentioned (0®*), but 
many have known Him before, — Andrew as far hack 
as the Baptism (l*‘). Moreover, the point of most of 
the discourses delivered by Jesus is that He is the 
Messiah, and more than the Messiah, and that His claim 
rests upon the strongest authentication. That this was 
the burden of His teaching after Caesarea Philippi, we 
may well believe, for it is quite in accordance with the 
situation disclosed by the Synoptics at the close of the 
Galilsean ministry, that Jesus, after b(*ing assured of the 
faith of the Apostles, should have proceeded to urge Hi.^ 
claim in the boldest and most public way. Rut for thw 
same reason it is difficult to believe that the di.scourses 
connected with earlier visits to Jerusaltuii, which contain 
the same message, are properly dated. The interview 
with Nicodeinus. as W(‘ll as the ('leansing of the Temple, 
may well belong to the later phase of the ministry; and 
the story of the woman of Samaria may be an incident 
of the journey from Galilee to tlu* F»‘ast of Tabernacles. 
The .supposition that the Fourth Gospel has interwoven 
with the Galihean period events which all belong to th» 
one Judaean ministry of the last six months seems to 
the writ<'r to go far to light(*n the difficulties of th# 
harmonist, and to make it pcjssihle to protit, without 
being ini.sled. by its history. 

(a) The stif-witne.'is of Jesus . — He i)uhlicly claims to 
the Messiah. ‘If thou art the C'hrist, tell us plainly, 
‘Jesus an.swere(l them, I told you. and ye believed not, 
(10**- **; cf. 9®* Th(*re is al.so developed a higl| 
doctrine of Ilis origin and primordial dignity. He is frorn 
God (7*®); He is htdore Abraham was (8**’); He end the 
Father are one (]()'’<’) — which last is intcrpret(‘d to mean 
that being a man, He makes Himself God (v.®®). Pro- 
portional to His dignity art* the blessings which He 
bestows — repose and rcfrt'slunent of soul (7®^; cf. 4'*), 
true life (T)*®), spi’itual freedom (8«), resurrection arul 
life e verla.st i ng (11^’). 

{b) The proof of Chri.'^t's claim , — To the repi'ated 
demand for corroboration .h sus appeals to God as His 
witness. Th(‘ sourc(* of His doctrine. God also attests its 
truth (8*®). In this coum'xion the healing of the blind 
man (ch. 7) is thought of as decisive: \Vh(‘n the Ghrlst 
.shall come,’ the multitude ask, ‘will he do more signs 
than those which this man hath done?’ (v.®‘)- His 
Divine miH.sion, it is further deciared. i.s accredit(‘d 
by Hl.c di.sint(*rested zeal for God’s glory (8«- w). On 
the other hand, great str(*ss is laid on tin* fact tliat the 
attitude to Christ is determined by tin* spirit and the 
life of those; who come in contact with Him. Thos<‘ who 
are of the truth in.stinclivcly n*cognize Him for what 
He is. as the sh(‘ei) know the voice of their sheph(‘rd 
(10*, cf. 18®7). To a gooel man (Mirist is self-evidencing. 
‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teachirig wheth(‘r it lx* of God’ (7*’). 

(c) The explanation of the Passion . — He speaks of Ills 
sufferings and death not merely to Ilis di.sriple*.s, hut to 
the half-believing (3**). and Ix fore Mu* multitude (10* *®). 
The points of view und(‘r which the Pa.sslon is presente'd 
are that it Is not an evidence* of God’s rejection, but an 
act of self-surrender which calls forth the Father’s love 
(10‘’), that death comes in the litu* of the vocation of o 
good shepherd (10”'^ ), that it is His own voluntary act 
(10'*), and that it is at onc«* the ground of salvation 
(.3*** ) and the seend of the gospel’s spell (12®*). 

(d) The response of the hemrrs . — The Fourth Gospel 
shows us J(*sus surrounded by three classes — a band 
of heli<;ver.s. the multitude which, though dividtKl 
and wavering, is deeply impressed, and the religious 
leaders who i(*gard Him with hatr(‘d or contempt. The 
charges, as in Galih'e, are mainly Hahhath-breaking 
(7**) and blasphemous utterances (10®®); and thf* 
attempt is made furtlu^r to discredit Him as unlearned 
(7‘*) and a Galihean (v.*'). Finally, a definite resolution 
is formed to destroy Him. What brought matters to 
a head, according to this Gospel, was the raising of 
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Laziirus, which produced a popular excitement that 
portended the acceptance of JeRus as the Messiah, and 
frave reason to fear the infliction of the most severe 
retribution by the Romans 
11. The week of the Passion. — A view may be given 
of the probable order of events between the arrival of 
Jesus in Bethany on the eve of the Sabbath and the 
Crucifixion. 

Saturday; the supper in the house of Simon the leper 
(Jn 12 . Mk ). 

Sunday: the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mk 
visit to the Ternple, returrt to Bethany (Mk 

Monday: visit to Jerusalem, the cursiuK of the fift-tree 
(Mk the cleansing of the Temple (Mk 

return to Bethany (vJ^*). 

Tuesday: visit to Jerusalem, teaching in the Temple 
interrogation by members of the Sanhedrin (Mk 
l^harisees (12'-’ and Sadducees (12*“-27j|)^ aint others; 
parables (Mk 12 ' ’ 2 |]); return to Bethany. 

Wednesday: visit to Jerusalem, denunciatum of the 
Pharisees (Mk 12^“-^^'ii), discourse on the last things (Mk 
KP •■*^11), deliberatu)ns of the Sanhedrin (14'*), the overtures 
of Judos (14"'), return to Bethany 

Thursday: preparation for the Passover (Mk l4‘2-i6) 

Last Supper (14‘7-'»|() the Agony (H’^ ‘‘^ID, the betrayal 
and the arrest (14^^® 11 ). 

The chief difliciilties i)r(‘sented by the narratives 
may be briefly noticed. (<i) The Synopfi.sts make the 
triumphahuitry take phiceoii the arrival of J<*RUSwith the 
pilgrims from (lulilee (Mk IP® ), while according to John 
it was arranged while Jesus was staying at Bethany 
(12' *2). (/3) riie anointing in Bethany, which is seemingly 
placed by Mk. (14') two days hefon* tlie Pas.sover, is 
exi)ri‘ssly dat< d hy Jn. (12') six days before the Passover. 
(y) The day of our Lord’s death, according to all accounts, 
was on the Friday: but while the Synoptics make this 
to have been the Pas.sover day. or the L'')th Nisan (.Mk 
14'2 »7), the Fourth (.iosf>el repre.sents it as tlie day 
before the Feast of the l*a.ssover (LP), or the 14th Nisan. 
In each of tlu'se cases there is reason to InJieve that the 
Fourth Gosr)el is accuraU*. As regards the day of our 
Lord’s death, it is urdikely that the Pa.ssover day. which 
had the sanctity of a Sabbath, would have been pro- 
faiK'd by the Ji'wish authorities engaging in bu.sine.ss, 
while the evidence of haste in carryingout thecnicilixion 
points to the same conclu.siori 

(1) I'hr actiritu of Jrsus . — In agreement with the 
general view of the Juda-an ministry given in the Fourth 
C»os[M'l, tlx' work of Jesus <iuring the last week falls 
mainly umler tlu^ ])oint of view of an aflirmution of llis 
Mes.siahship in d(‘ed and word. Naturally, also. Ills 
mind is turned to the future, and Ilis di.scourses set 
forth the power and glory reserved for the crucified 
Messiah in tlx- counsels of God. J'he exidanation and 
vindication of His mission have their counterpart in an 
attack iii)on the princijih's of those who had rejected 
Him and who were plotting His destruction. 

(i) The Messianic nr/s. —The triumphal entry, in 
which Jesus was olTered and acce[>ted tlx* homage of 
the multitude (Mk 11'® ). is deci.sive evidence that He 
made the claim to be the Mes.siah. Evidently, also, there 
is a natural connexion lH‘tw'<'<*n the i>ublic assumption 
of His dignity and the cleansing of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to OIK* uccouiit, Jesus proivedi'd immediately after 
His triumphal (miry to carry out the reform of the 
Ternide of God (Mt 21‘= '3). 

(ii) The Messianie tliseourses . — The burden of the 
discourses in w'hich tlu Messianic claim is prominent is 
that there aw^ails Him the same fate as the prophets — 
mat He will be rejected by His ])eopte and put to 
death (parables of the Vlix*yard, Mk 12' -^2; and the 
Marriage Feast, Mt 22' ‘^) J^ut beyond this seeming 
failure, two vistas open up into the futtire. The death 

the prelude to a glorious futiin*, when Christ will 
return a second time, accompanied l)y the angels, and 
will have at His command all power needed for the 
establishment and defence of His Kingdom. For this 
type of teaching the main source is the so-called 


‘Synoptic Apocalypse’ (Mk 13® *’, Mt 24«'», Lk 
with the toidcs of the Day of the Son of Man, the Passover, 
and the Last Judgment. The other leading thought 
is that the guilt of the rejection of their Messiah will be 
terribly avenged upon the Jews in the horrors of the 
la.st days, and especially in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the Temple (Mk 13*- *, Mt 24*- ‘®® ). 

(iii) The polemics . — The self- vindication of Jesus 
naturally involved an examination of the position of 
those who rejected His claim. We have already seen 
the nature of His replies to the detailed objections which 
were made to His teaching. As the crisis approaches. 
He advances, in the manner represented by the Fourth 
Gospel to be characteristic of the whole Judsean ministry, 
to an attack upon the religious position of His adversaries 
— ttspecially of the professed saints and religious guides. 
Their hypocrisy, their spiritual pride, their blindness, 
the cupidity and cruelty which their pretended sanctity 
cannot wholly mask, are exposed in the most merciless 
invective (the Woes of Mt 23*-**). 

(2) Reasons for the hatred of Jesus . — We are accustomed 
to tliink of the opposition to Jesus as due to a temporary 
ascendency of a diabolic element in human nature, 
but as a fact tlie hatred of the principal parties, and the 
murderous conspiracy in which it issued, are too easily 
intelligible from the point of view of average political 
action. The chief responsibility rests with the Badducees, 
who dominated the Sanhedrin, and who set in motion 
tlie machinery of the law. As we saw, they were states- 
men and ecclesiastics, and it is the recognized business 
of tlie statesman to maintain social order, of the ecclesi- 
astic to defend the interests of an institution, by such 
measures as the exigencies of the case seem to demand. 
And if they were convinced that the popular excitement 
aroused by Jesus was likely to be made a pretext by 
the Romans for depriving them of the last vestiges of 
national existence (Jn ID*); and if, on the other hand. 
His reforming zeal in the Temple was an attack on one of 
the sources of the revenues of the priesthood (Mk 1 1*®-**), 
they could claim that what they did was to perform an 
administrative act under the compulsion of higher expedl- 
(*ncy. The Pharisei s, while less able to strike, exhibited 
a more venomous hatred. They represented the stand- 
point of religious con.servatism; and it has been no 
uncommon thing, or universally censured, for men to 
believe that what is essential in religion is old and 
unchangeable, and that it is a duty to Clod to suppress, 
if ix'ce.ssary by violence, the intrusion of new and rev- 
olutionary ideas. And though it is true that the old, 
to which they clung, Itself contained the promise of 
the new, tlie new approached them in such unexpected 
shape tliat the conservative spirit could feel justified 
in attempting to crush it Again, political and ecclesi* 
astical leaders depend greatly on public respect and 
confidence, and are moved by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation to protect themselves against those who 
humiliate them or threaten to supplant them. It is 
therefore no surprising conjunction that soon after the 
exposure of the r(*ligion of the scrilies and Pharisees, 
we read of a consultation to ‘take him and kill him’ 
(Mk 14*, Mt 26’, Lk 20**). On the whole, there- 
fore, it would appear, not indeed that the enemies of 
Jesus wt*re excusable, but that they were so closely 
representative of normal ways of judging and acting 
in public life as to involve mankind, as such, in the guilt 
of the plot which issued in the death of Jesus. 

(3) The preparation of a case . — Unless resort was to 
be hail to assas.sination, it was necessary to frame a 
capital charge which could be substantiated before a 
legal tribunal, and a series of attempts were made at 
tills time to extract from Jesus statements which cxiuld 
b(‘ used fur tliis purpose. To convict Him of blasphemy 
might b(‘ sufiicient, but as the consent of the Roman 
authorities had to be procured to the death penalty, 
it was an obvious advantage to have the charge of 
sedition in reserv® The first question, evident^ 
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framed by the Sanhedrin, was as to His authority 
(Mk If ;ve may beiieve the Fourth Gospei, 

He had often enough claimed to be from God, and to 
speak the things which the Father had showed Him; 
but He refuses to fall in with their design, and puts a 
question about John the Bai)tlst which reduces them to 
confusion. It is quite probable that the incident of the 
woman taken in adultery (Jn 7^^-8“) occurred at the 
same time — the intention being to compromise Jesus by 
eliciting a merciful judgment which would have the 
character of the repudiation of a Mosaic commandment, 
Jesus avoided the snare — inasmuch as He did not 
challenge the law which visited adultery with death, but 
at tile same time made an appeal to the consciences of 
the accusers which constrained them to fall away from 
the charge. The question about the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to Ctesar (Mk 12‘3->7|)) was designed to procure 
a deliverance whicli would support the charge of treason. 
The answer of Jesus clearly meant that He regarded the 
Roman rule as part of the providential order which He 
did not propose to disturb, while yet it implied that 
there was a region into which the authority of Koine 
did not extend. Wliile this answer baulked tlie im- 
mediate purpose of His questioners, it may be that it 
so far served their end as to damp the popular enthusiasm 
witli which He had been welcomed to Jerusalem. The 
question of the Sadducees about re-marriage and im- 
mortality (Mk 12‘8-27) does not seem to have had any 
more serious purpose than to make a sceptical point; 
while the question of the scribe touching the first com- 
mandment of all likewise appears to have lain outside of 
the plot (122«fl ll). 

(4) The maturing of the plan . — On the Wednesday a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was held In the iiouse of 
Caiaphas (Mt 26'’; cf. Mk 14‘), at which it was resolved 
to apprehend Jesus. It was of importance to avoid a 
tumult, and they found a welcome instrument in Judas, 
who could undertake to guide them to His place of 
retirement (Mk 14’®- ”). It is suggested in all accounts 
that the motive was mercenary (Mk 14“; cf. Jn 12*), 
but it is also implied that Judas was lieslde himself when 
he lent himself to such an act of treachery (Lk 22*, 
Jn 132 ^). Many modems, following De Quincey, have 
thought that the action of Judas was intended to force 
Jesus to put forth His power. It would thus be of a 
kind witli the policy of Themistocles when he knew that 
tne Greek fleet could conquer if driven into a corner, 
and sent a seemingly treacherous message to the Persians 
urging them to advance to the attack. It is more 
probable that Judas was a patriotic fanatic who could 
not reconcile hiinscflf to the new conception of the 
Messiah, and now judged it to bt? a lost cause, 

12. The Last Supper.— Tlie Wednesday night, as 

before, was passed at Bethany. On the forenoon of 
the Thursday Jesus sent two of His disciples into the 
city, to bespeak a room from one of His friends, and to 
make the necessary preparation for the Paschal meal. 
The chronological difficulty already referred to is best 
surmounted by supposing that Jesus in partaking of 
the Passover with His disciples anticipated by a day 
the regular celebration. The matters recorded are the 
feet-washing (Jn the announcement of the 

betrayal (Mk 14’*'2’1|), the institution of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper (Mk 14«-2*, Mt 26“-2«, 
Lk 22‘*-2®, 1 Co 11**® ), and the farewell discourses 
(Jn 14-17). 

13. The Institution of the Lord’s Supper. — It was in 

accordance with a deeply human instinct that Jesus, 
knowing the hour of separation to be at hand, desired to 
celebrate in the company of His disciples, whom He 
sometimes called His children, the most solemn domestic 
observance of OT religion (Lk 22’*). It was further 
in agreement with His method of teaching that, in 
d/slributing to them bread and wine, He should have 
given to the act tlie significance of a parable and made 
it to testify of spiritual things (Mk 14**® ). 


In the older period of controversy the questions agitated 
were of a kind which could be settled only by high doctrinal 
considerations, but there has been a recent discussion of 
the whole subject, conducted on literary and historical 
grounds, in which the following questions have been raised. 

(1) Did Jesus intend to institute a rite which should be 
repeated among His followers as the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? The main reason for denying it is that there is no 
injunction to repeat it in Mk. or Mt., or in the oldest text of 
Lk., and that we are thus thrown back on St. Paul a.s the sole 
authority. Some have therefore thought of the Apostle, 
who was familiar with the power of mysteries, as the founder 
of the institution (P, Gardner, The Origin of the Lord' a Supper, 
1893). But the recollection of its repetition as a sacrament 
goes back to the earliest days of the Church (Ac 2*^ *®): and. 
besides, it is incredible that ‘a usage which was practically 
the invention of 8t. Paul cotild have spread from an outlying 
Gentile Church over the whole of Cnristendorn’ (Sanday, 
Outlines). 

(2) Are the elements of bread and wine an essential part 
of the c)bservance? It has been contended by Harnack 
{TU vii. 2) that in the primitive usage the only constant 
element was bread, and that water wa.s frequently, if not 
commonly, used iri place of wine. If a liberty is to be 
allowed with the original institution, there is lews to be said 
infavourof unfermented wine. which destroys the symbolism, 
than of water, which was expressly usctd by our Lord as an 
emblem of the, highest blessings wliich He liestow's (Jn 4‘* 

7 * 0 . 

(3) How w-as the sacrament intended to he observed? 
Was it intended to become an element in a purely religious 
service, or to be grafted as an actual meal upon the social 
life of a community? It was certainly instituted in con- 
nexion with a <!ommon meal; in Apostolic times it followed 
on, if it was not identical wdth, the Agape; and this mode 
of ob.servanee con tinned tube popular, as Augustine attests, 
down to the fifth century, Jbit, while there may be rea.son 
to regret that a mode of observance (;eased which was calcu- 
lated to have a liallowing influence in the sphere of social 
intercourse, now almost entirely secularized. we mu.st believe 
with St. Paul that the primitive association of it with a 
common supper entailetl the greater danger of secularizing, 
and even pnifaning, the sacrament (1 Co Ipi 2 *). 

(4) What meaning did Jesus intend the sacrament to 
convey? In recent discussion it has been conceived aa 
es.senlially preiiictive in character — i.e. as a foreta.ste of the 
communion which the disciples would enjoy with their 
Ma.ster in the future Kingdom of Heaven. Its cent ral lesson 
has also been declared to be that food and drink when rightly 
used are a means of grace — that tlicy bei'ome 'the food 
of the soul when partaken of with thanksgiving, in nieiiuiry 
of Christ’s death’ (Haniack). Without denying to these 
auggestion.s an element of truth, it may be firmly lield that 
the average thought of t he C’hurch ha.s rnore nearly divined 
the meaning of Jesus in interpreling it as a parable of 
salvation thnmgh His sacrifit-e. The bread and wine were 
symbols of tlie .strength and jr>y which Christ bestowed 
through His hfe-giving gospel, and He desired His death 
to be remernbereil a.s the sacrifice which in some way ratified 
and ashered in the new' di.sperisation (Mk 142'*). 

The allitudt! of tin; Fourth Gospel lo tin* Lord’s 
Supper is enigmatical. It relates the incident qf the 
feet-washing (13*®-), and furni.slj(*s in another context 
a di.sc.our.se which has the aspect of containing the 
sacramental teaching of the Gospel (6*®-). It is in- 
credible that there was a imrpose of denying the institu- 
tion of the ordinance by Christ, Imt it may well be that 
the Fourth Gospel intfuided to (uniilia.size the truth that 
‘eating of the H(\sh and drinking of the blood' of Christ 
is a spiritual act which i.s not lied exclusively to the 
rite of the Lord’s Supper. 

14. The inner life of Jesus during the period. — The 

soul of Jesus wa.s agitated by a succession of deep 
and conflicting emotions. Amid the hosannas of the 
triumphal entry He wept over Jerusalem (Lk 19^‘). 
In pain and wrath He contended with His enemies, and 
in tlie intervals of conflict He spoke of a poacx? which 
the world could not take away, and uttered words of 
thank.sglving and joy. He was gladdened by tokens of 
faith ami devotion from His followers (Jn 12*), and 
He was al.so wounded in the house of His friends, when 
one of the Twelve became the tool of His enemies, and 
even Peter’s faith failed. More and more exclusively 
He felt Himself thrown for sympathy on the unseen 
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f^resence of the Father (16^). ‘Every night he went 
out, and lodged in the mount that is called the mount of 
CXives’ (Lk 21*’). He probably spent the night in the 
open air and gave hours of vigil to the duty, which He 
now so earnestly enforced, of watching and praying. It 
was to look around and before, and to look ujiward to 
the Father, that He left the supper-roorn and ‘went 
unto a place called Gethsemane’ (Mk It may 

well be that there were many thoughts that burdened 
His mind in the Agony, but the plain sense of the narra- 
tive is that He prayed that He might be enabled, in 
some other way than through shame and death, to 
accomplish the work which had been given Him. Being 
truly man, He could shrink from the impending ordeal 
of humiliation and sulTering, and ask to be spared; 
being the perfect Son, He added, ‘howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou wilt’ (v.^®). ‘To such a prayer the 
only possible aruswer was that He received from the 
Father the assurance that according to His holy and 
loving counsel there was no other possible w'ay’ (Weis.s, 
ii. 500). Then He arose and went forward to meet the 
armed band which Judas had guided through the dark- 
ness to His retreat. 

16. The Passion. — The order of cvcjuh . — 

The arrest, in Gethseniane on the Thursday, some time 
before midnight (Mk lP--w Mt 2(5'* “ bk 22’^ “. Jn 18*- "). 

Removal to the palareof the high priest, private examina- 
tion i>y Annas (Jn IH’"**' ) 

Trial in the early morning l)efore the Sanhedrin, meeting 
in tlie high priest’s palace, and presided over by Caiaphas. 
condemnation and hufTeling (Mk 14^ “, Ml 20^^ Lk 
22 ^-ti) Peter’s denial (Mk 14®® ^'‘'ll). 

Trial Viefore Pilate at daybreak, probably in the Fort of 
Antonia (Mk 15'-^ •\ Mt 27'*-'b Ivk 23'='®. Jn 

Jesus before Herod (I.k 23®-*'^). 

The Roman trial resumed, the sentence, the mocking, and 
the scourging (Mk 15® Mt 27’®-^®, Lk 23** Jn 18*® 
19*®). 

The journey to the Cros.s (Mk lo'^o 2®, Mt 27** •*«, Lk 23»-»'^ 
Jn I9'8 *7) 

The Crucifixion, beginning at 9 .a m. (Mk 15^), or after 
noon-day (Jn 19'*); death and Vjurial (Mk Mt 27*® 

Lk Jn 19“’ • *2) 

The primary source is the narrative in Mk., which, 
however, becomes meagre and somewhat external in 
it.s report of the events subserpient to Peter’.s fall. The 
author of the Fourth Gosjiel claims to have had oppor- 
tunities for a more intimate view of things (Jn 18**'), and 
as a fact gi\es illurninaling information about the more 
secret proceedings of the authorities. Lk. adds some 
incidents, notably Die appearancf' before Herod. 

(1) 7Vic trials. In the, Jewi.sli trial there are usually 

distinguished two stages— a private examination before 
Annas (Jn 18*^*^ ). and the prosecution before the San- 
hedrin under the pre.sidency of Caiaphas (Mk 14**»). 
There Is, moreover, reason to suppose that the .second 
of these was a nu'cting of a committee of the Sanhedrin 
held during the night, or of the Sanhedrin meeting as 
a committee, and that it was followed by a regular 
session of the Council at daybreak, at which the pro- 
visional finding was formally ratified (Mk 15’). 

(i) The examination before Annas. — Annas, who had 
been deposed from the high priesthood twenty years 
before, continued to be the de facto leader of the Council, 
and it was natural for him to wish to .see Jesus, with a 
view to putting matters in train. In reply to his question 
about His dl.sciples and His teaching, Jesus asked him to 
call his witne.sses — the point being that according to 
Jewish law a man was held to lx* innocent, and even 
unaccused, until hostile witnesses had stated their case. 

(Ii) The trial before the Sanhedrin . — At the .sulxsequimt 
meeting of the Council the ordinary procedure was 
followed, and the indictment wa.s made by witnesses. 
The (’harge which they brought forward was a con- 
structive charge of blasphemy, founded on the state- 
ment that He had attacked sacred institutions in 
threatening to destroy the Temple (Mk 14**®). The 
evidence not being consistent (v.®®), the high priest 


appealed directly to Jesus to say if He claimed to b€ 
the Christ (v.®*). Though this question was contrary 
to law, which forbade any one to be condemned to death 
on his own confession, Jesus answered ‘I am.’ The 
supernatural claim was forthwith declared, with .signs 
of horror and indignation, to amount to blasphemy.) 
and He was ‘condemned to be worthy of death’ (v.®*). 
That a formal meeting of the Sanhedrin was thereafter 
held to ratify the judgment is implied in Mk 15*. and. 
was probably necessary to regularize the proceedings,' 
a.s capital trials might be begun only in the daytime. 
(On this and cognate points, see Taylor limes. The Trial 
of Jesus Christ, 1905.) 

(iii) The Roman trial. — It is not quite certain whether 
the Sanhedrin had the right of trying a person on ?i 
capital charge; in any case, a death-.sentence required tc 
be endorsed by the Roman governor. The Jews obviousi/ 
took the position that in a case of the kind it was th‘ 
duty of the governor to give effect to their judgment 
without going into its merits; but Pilate insisted onhia 
right to make a full review of the charge and its grounds. 
In this situation, against wliich they protested, they 
felt the difficulty of securing sentence on the religious 
charge of blasphemy, and accordingly fell back on the 
))olitical charge of trea.son. ‘ They began to accuse him, 
saying. We found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Csesar, and saying that 
he himself is Chri.st a king’ (Lk 232). in reply to Pilate’s 
question, Jesus claimed to be a king, but doubtless dis- 
armed the governor s suspicion by .some such addition as 
that He was a king in the realm of the trHlh (Jn 18*®). 
Then follow' threi' devices of Pilate to evade responsibility 
— the remand to the tribunal of the vassal-prince of 
Galilee. Herod Antipas (Lk 23®® ) ; the proi>osaI to scourge 
Him and release Him (v.*®); and the reference to the 
multitude (Mk 15®® ). Foiled in each attempt, he still 
he.sitated, when the accusers put the matter in a light 
which overwhelmed his scruples. They tlireatened to 
complain that he had not supported them in stamping 
out treason (Jn 19*2). Tiberius was knowm to be 
peculiarly sensitive on the point of laesa majesias, w'hile 
Pilate's hands were not so clean that he could welcome 
any investigation; and he therefore pronounced Him 
guilty of sedition as the pretended king of the Jews, and 
delivered Him to be crucitied (v.*®). He was then 
scourged dre.ssed with mock emblems of royalty, treated 
with derision and insult, and led forth to the place of 
execution (Mk 15*®® ). 

The action of the judges. — There has been ronsiiierable 
discussion of the action of the judges of Jesus fnmi the 
point of view of Jewish and Roman law. That, the pro- 
cedure and verdict of the JewLsh authorities were according 
to the law which they were .set to administer has been ably 
argued b.v Salvador {Hist, des Jnshtution.s de Mdise^, 1862), 
but It.seeins to have been shown that in the proceeding the 
mostsacredprinciplesof Jewish jurisprudence W'cre violated, 
and that ' the process had neither the form nor the fairness 
of a judicial trial ’ (Taylor Innes, op. cit.). 1 1 has al.so been 
argued that in \iew' of the r^iiiirements of the Roman law, 
and of the duties of his position, Pilate was right in passing 
sentence of death ^Fitzjames Stephen. Liberty, Equality, 
Fratermtij) . On fliia it must be said that a.s Pilate did not 
believe Je»sus to be guilty of the crime imputed to Him, 
he must be held to have transgressed the .spirit of Roman 

i ’ustice On the other hand, it is true that ’the claim of 
esus was truly inconsistent with the claim of the State 
which Ca'sar represented,’ and that in sentencing Jesus to 
death Pilate faithfully, if unconsciously, interpret.ed the 
antagonism of the Roman Empire and the Christian religion 
(Taylor Innes, op. cit. p. 122). 

(2) The disciples in the crisis. — The disciples made no 
heroic figure in the catastrophe. They took to flight at 
the arrest (Mk 14®o), and Peter, who followed afar off, 
denied his Master with cur.se.s (v.«®® ). It is also signifi- 
cant that no attempt wa.s made to capture the Apostles; 
apart from Je.sus it was evidently thought that they 
were quite negligiiile. In fairne.ss it should, however, 
be remembered that the two opportunities wffiich the> 
might have had of showing their courage w'ere denied 
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Itiem — they were forbidden by Jesus to resist when 
He was arrested (Mt 26**), and no witnesses were allowed 
to come forward in His defence at the trial. The beloved 
disciple, along with Mary, the mother of Jesus, and two 
other women, was present at the crucifixion (Jn 19“). 

(3) The bearing of Jems. — The words of Jesus during 
the last day were few. For the most part He listened to 
the accusations, and bore the indignities, in silence. 
The oldest report, while making Him testify that He 
suffered and died as the Messiah, represents Him as 
deliberately refusing to answer the false witnesses, or 
to plead before Pilate. The other accounts relate that 
He condescended, as is probable enough, to point out the 
iniquity of the procedure (Mt 26**, Jn 18**), and to 
Explain to Pilate the true nature of His claim (Jn 18“). 
The decision in Gethsemane gave Him the Insight and 
the resolution that bore Him unshaken through the 
ordeal of the trials. He expressed the assurance that, 
had He asked, the Father would have delivered Him by 
His angels (Mt 26**); but He knew the Father’s will, 
to which He had bowed, to be that, according to the 
Scriptures (v.*<) He should be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. What He felt towards His enemies can only 
be gathered from His silence — which may have had in 
it an element of holy scorn, but certainly also involved 
compassion for the blinded men who were now fixedly 
committed to their murderous purpose. Whether 
actually heard by witnesses or not, the first word on the 
cross (Lk 23*<) avssuredly expresses an authentic thought 
of Him who had taught, ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you* (Mt 5*^). Only less striking 
is the self-forgetting sympathy that came to expression 
in the journey of Jesus to the cross, when the women 
bewailed and lamented Him: ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your 
chUdren’ (Lk 23**). 

(4) The Crucifixion. — The scene of the execution was 
Golgotha (Mk 15”), possibly so named from the skull- 
like contour of the eminence. Crucifixion was a form 
of death by torture which was reserved by the Romans 
for slaves and rebels, and that combined the height of 
ignominy with the extremity of suffering. ‘Terrible 
were the sufferings caused by the piercing of the hands 
and the feet in the most sensitive parts, the extension 
of the limbs with their burning wounds, the impeding of 
the circulation of the blood, the growing oppression and 
exhaustion, the increasing thirst under the long-drawn 
mortal agonies’ (Weiss, ii. 536). The indignity of such 
a death was heightened by the spectacle of the soldiers 
casting lots for His garments (Mk 15“), and by the taunts 
of His fellow-sufferers, of the multitude, and of the priests 
(vv.*»-«). The narcotic draught which was usually 
offered to the victim, was refused by Jesus (v.**). 
For six hours, according to vv.» His torments 
endured; and late in the afternoon, with a loud cry. He 
expired (v.*’). The accompanying signs, according to 
Mk.. were a darkness lasting for three hours (v.**), and 
the rending of the veil of the Temple (v.**). to which 
Mt. adds the portent — ‘ many bodies of the saints that 
had fallen asleep were raised’ (27**). Both, along with 
Lk. (23**), record a confe.ssion of faith by the Roman 
centurion. Jn. relates, with a solemn affirmation of 
the authority of an eye-witness, that a soldier ‘ pierced 
his side with a sj)car, and straightway there came out 
blood and water’ (19**). 

The Seven Words on the cross are commonly supposed 
to have been spoken in the following order; — 

(1) ‘ Father, forrive them, for they know not what they 

do* (Lk 23-^) — assigned to the time when Ho was being 
nailed to the cross. ^ , 

(2) *To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (v.") — 
spoken to the penitent robber. 

(3) ‘Woman, behold thy son’; ‘Behold thy mother’ 

''Jn 19* — spoken to Mary, and to the beloved disciple. 

(4) 'I thirst’ (v.”). 

(6) *My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
(Mk 16*. Mt 27*). 


6) ‘It is finished’ (Jn 19*®). 

7) ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit* (Lk 
23"). 

The ‘words’ are not all equally certain. On textual 
grounds (1) is placed by WH in double brackets, and 
is regarded by Weiss as unquestionably a second-century 
gloss. The incident of the penitent robber was unknown 
to the oldest tradition. Evidently there was also un- 
certainty as to the last utterance of Jesus. That 
reported by Mk.-Mt. is certainly authentic; none could 
have invented a saying which ascribed to Jesus a sense 
of desertion by the Father in the hour of death. On the 
other hand, the chaiacter of Jesus requires us to believe 
that upon the agony there supervened the filial trust 
and resignation which find expre.ssion in the Lukan and 
Johannine words. 

(5) The burial. — There were friends of Jesus who, 
though powerless to resist the general will, were at least 
able to secure the seemly burial of the body. With 
Pilate’s permission, Joseph of Arimatha^a, with whom 
Nicodemus is associated (Jn 19*®), had the corpse re- 
moved from the cross, wrapped in a linen cloth, and laid 
in a rock-hewn tomb — the entrance to which was closed 
by a great stone (Mk !|). Mt. adds that, at the 
request of the Jewish authorities, the stone was sealed, 
and a guard set over the tomb ( 27 ** “). 

16. The Resurrection. — Nothing in history is more 
certain than that the disciples of Jesus believed that, 
after being crucified, dead and buried. He rose again 
from the dead on the third day, and that at intervals 
thereafter He met and conversed with them in different 
places. The proof that they believed this i.s the existence 
of the Christian Church. It is simply inconceivable that 
the .scattered and disheartened remnant could have 
found a rallyiiig-point and a gospel in the memory of 
one who had been put to death as a criminal, if they had 
not believed that God had owned Him and accredited 
His mis.sion in raising Him up from the dead. There 
are many difficulties connected with the subject, and 
the narratives, which are di.sappointingly meagre, also 
contain irreconcilable discrepancies; but those who 
approach it under the impression of the uniqueness of 
Christ’s Person and of Hi.s claim on God, find the 
historical testimony sufficient to guarantee the credibility 
of the central fact. 

(1) The rising on the third day. — There is a consensus 
of testimony in the Gospels to the following facts— that 
on the morning of the first day of the week certain 
women went to the sepulchre, that they found the stone 
rolled away and the grave emi)ty, that they wore in- 
formed by an angel that Jesu.s was risen, and that they 
were bidden to convey the news to the other disciples. 
Whether the discovery was first made by Mary Magdalene 
alone (Jn 20>), or in company with other wmmen (Mk 16‘) ; 
whether there was one angel (Mt 28*), or two (Jn 20'*); 
whether fear or joy preponderated (Mk 16^ Mt 28'*), were 
points on which the report varied. A more serious 
discrepancy is that, according to the oldest source, the 
message to the disciples was that they would meet the 
risen Lord in Galilee (Mk 16L Mt 28*); while as a fact 
all the Gospels, except the mutilated Mk., proceed to 
narrate appearances in Jeru.salem, and Lk. knows of 
no other. It cannot, however, be said that the incon- 
sistency is insuperable, as Mt. has consciously combined 
the Galilsean promise with a reference to a preliminary 
appearance in Jerusalem (Mt 28*-*®). 

(2) The places and number of the appearances. — Subject 
to the po.ssibility of confu.sion arising from the slightness 
of the allu.sions, the Biblical list is as follows: — 

( 1 ) To certain women a.«i they returned from the sepulchre 
(Mt 28*-'®). 

(2) To Mary Magdalene on the same day (Jn 20"-**). 

(3) To Peter, on the day of the Resurrection, in Jerusaleni 
(Lk 24«, 1 Co 16*). 

(4) To two disciples on the same day on the way to 
Emmaus (Lk 24**-**; cf. Mk 16**- *»). 
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( 5 ) To the ten Apostles on the same day in Jerusalem 
IMk »», Lk 24 » Jn 20>« 23, j Co IS^). 

(6) To the eleven Apostles a week later in Jerusalem 
(Jn 20“ 2''). 

(7) To several disciples, including at least four Apostles, 
at the Sea of Galilee (Jn 21 

(8) To five hundred brethren (1 Co 15®; of. perhaps 
Mt 28 

(9) To James (1 Co 150- 

(10) To the Apostles at Jerusalem before the Ascension 
(Lk 24S0-W Ac 1* cf. Mk 16»“). St. Paul adds the 
appearance to himself on the way to Damascus ( 1 Co 15“ 9‘)- 
(Milligan, Resurrection of our Lord, 259-261). 

The accounts present many difficulties. Why does 
Mt. relate the appearance in Jerusalem to the women 
only, and ignore the all-important manifestations to 
the Twelve? If, according to the messagt^ of the angel, 
the scene of the intercourse of the risen Lord with His 
disciples was to be in Galilee, why doe.s Lk. record only 
appearances in Jerusalem and in the neighbourhood? 
Further, as the disciples are in Jerusalem eight days after 
the Resurrection, and again at the Ascension, it seems 
difficult to interpolate a return to Galilee in which the 
Apostles resumed their former avocations (Jn 21®). 
It has been supposed by some that after the Crucifixion 
the disciples returned to Galilee, that it was among 
the haunts which were instinct with memories of Him 
that Jesus returned to them in vi.sion, and that this 
older recollection, though not altogether eradicated, 
has been blurred in the Gospels by later manipula- 
tion. But the most certain of all the facts is that 
belief in the Resurrection began on the third day — which 
points to Jerusalem; while the difficulty about fitting 
the Galiluean appearances into the chronological scheme 
Is reduced by consideration of the rapidity with which 
the little country could be traversed. 

(3) The mode of existence of the risen Christ. — There 
are two sets of notices which are not easily combined 
In an intelligible conception. On the one hand, there 
are several statements which create the impres.sion 
that Jesus resumed the same mode of bodily existence 
which was interrupted at His death upon the cross. 
The story of the empty tomb (Mk 16‘-®1|) meant that 
the body which had hung upon tlui cros.s was revivified. 
That it was a body of flesh and blood, capable of being 
handled, and sustained by food and drink — not an 
apparition of a spiritualistic kind, — is a point which is 
specially emphasized in details of the narratives (Jn 20®^, 
Lk 24»®). On the other hand, it is far from being a 
normal life in the body. His face and form have 
a strange aspect. He appears suddenly in the midst, 
the doors being shut (Jn 20“), and as suddenly 
vanishes out of their sight (Lk 24’‘). To this series 
belong the nderences of St. Paul, who places the appear- 
ance to himself on a level with tlie others, and speaks 
of Christ as posse.ssing a body which is not of flesh and 
blood, but has been transfigured and glorified (1 Co 15“®, 
Ph 32‘). The explanation of the phenomena, according 
to Schlelermacher, is that in the one set of statements 
we have the matter described from the side of the risen 
Christ, in the other an account of the impression which 
He made on the disciples {Lc.ben Others con- 

ceive that while after the Resurrection He existed as a 
spiritual being, He yet assumed material substance and 
form at special moments for special purposes (Rothe, 
Theologuche Ethik). The primitive theory probably was 
that after the Resurrection His mode of existence was 
the same as during the ministry, with an augmenta- 
tion of the power over His body which He even then 
possessed (Mk 6*“ ®®), and that only at the Ascension was 
the body transformed. Some modern theologians hold 
that the body was ral.sed from the grave as a spiritual 
body, others that it was gradually spiritualized in the 
period between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
The phenomena belong to a sphere about which we 
cannot dogmatize, 

<4) Denial of the Resurrection. — The negative case has 


two branches: (1) a critical examination of the historical 
evidence; (2) a hypothesis which shall explain how the 
Church came to believe that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. On the first head it has already been suggested 
that it is unfair to magnify the discrepancies and ignore 
the important consensus. 

The explanations began with (1) the theory of imposture. 
The disciples, it was said, were unwilling to return to work, 
and in order that they might still have a message, they stole 
the body, and pretended that Christ had risen (Reimarus, 
Von dem Zweeke Jesu u. seiner Jtinger, 1892). No one 
now believes that any great religion, least of all Christianity, 
was founded on f raud. The disciples might indeed have been 
themselves deceived by finding the tomb empty. Joseph 
of Ariraatha^a might have removed the body to another 
grave without the knowledge of the disciples ((J, Holtzinann, 
Leben Jesu, 1901). But it is difficult to believe that a mis- 
apprehension so easily corrected could have been allowed to 
develfminto the universal l>elief that He had been seen alive. 

(2) In the .school of Eighteenth Century Rationalism the 
favourite explanation was that Jesus did not really die on 
the cross, but revived in the cool of the sepulchre, and again 
appeared among His disciples (most recently Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu'^, 727 ff.). It is true that to escape with His life after 
being nailed to the cross might have been de.scribod as a 
resurrectif)n from the dead; but it is incredible that the 
Roman .soldiers should have failed to carry outthe execution 
of a condemned man, and equally incredible that a lacerated 
and emaciated man, who soon afterwards died of Hi* 
wounds, should have made the impression of having coma 
off as more than a conqueror. 

(3) The usual explanation now given from the natural- 
istic standpointis that theappearanceswerepi/rcfyri^tcnary. 
Visions are common phenomena of the religious life in 
times of excitement; they are, moreover, often contagious, 
and it is supposed that tney begtin with the women, prob- 
ably vrith Mary Magdalene (Renan. Life of Jesus, Eng. tr. 
p 296), and were repeated for a time in the Apostolic circle. 
The mos t weigh t vob j ec tion.s to this hvpo thesis are, that while 
in other cases the visions have followed faith, in the case 
before us they created it out of sorrow and despair, and 
also that while other visions have led to nothing consider- 
able, these brought the Church into existence and im- 
measurably etirichtnl the higher life of the world. 

(4) The hypothesi.s of Keim is to tim effect that the ap- 
pearances were real in so far that Jesus, whose spirit Aod 
returned to God, produced upon the min^ of believers im~ 
pressions which they interpreted as bodily manifestations. 
‘Christian faith oversteps these boundaries (of the natural 
order), not merely in the certain assurance that Jesus took 
His course to the higher world of spiriUs, but also in the 
conviction that it was He and no other who, as dead yet 
risen again, as celestially glorified even if not risen, vouch- 
safed visions to Ili.s disciples . It thus completes and 
illumines what to science remained an obscure point and a 
vexatious limitation of its knowledge’ {Jesus of Nazara, 
Eng. tr. vi. p. 360). This theory deserves to be treated 
with more respect than it has commonly received from 
apologists. It at least rejects the idea that the visions 
were hallucinations; and we are not so well-informed as to 
the nature of existence as to l>e able to deny reality to what 
is given in experiences which are due to the power, and 
which are according to the purpose, of God. The most 
serious difficulty for those who follow the records is that it 
supposes that the grave was not left empty, and that the 
body underwent corruption. 

(5) Another theory, which has recently had .some currency 
( M ariineau . Seat of A uthorit^/ inReliffion , pp . 363-7) . finds the 
basis of the belief in a physical resurrection in a misconcep- 
tion of Ihemeaning of mystical utterances of the disciples about 
union and communion with ChrL.st. It is, however, clc»ir 
that St. Paul distinguished verj' clearly between the experi- 
ence that to him ‘ to live was Christ,’ or that ‘Christ lived in 
him,’ and the appearance which he had witnessed on the 
way to Damascus. ‘They said they had seen Jesus after 
His death, and their hearers understood them to mean they 
had seen Him in the body.’ If they were not put right by 
the Apostles , it is fairlysaid that this somewhat compromiaeid 
their character for candour (Bruce, Apologetics^, 396 f.). 

The impression conveyed by a review of the various 
theories is that the phenomena which generated the faith 
of the Church have not been explained on naturalistic 
principles. They are intelligible only as an intermin- 
gling of two universes of being ordinarily kept distinct. 
They have something in common with the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and as a fact the Spiritualist claimr 
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to understand elements in the story which Christians 
have humbly accepted in faith, and to find supremely 
credible what the ordinary rationalism dismisses as 
superstition. It is, however, only in a very indirect 
way, if at all, that Christian faith can derive support 
from Spiritualism. It seems to be proved that if com- 
munication is established at all with the spirit-world, 
it is merely with ‘the dregs and lees of the unseen 
universe* — with spirits who either have not the power 
or else the will to communicate anything of importance to 
man; and, this being so, the Resurrection and appear- 
ances of Christ, with their unique and far-reaching 
spiritual result, come under a totally different Divine 
economy. In the risen Christ we have the one authentic 
glimpse of the world which otherwise can do no more 
than attest its existence to those who peep and mutter 
(Waite, Studies in Mysticism, 1906). 

(5) Significance of the Resurrection. — (a) In the 
Primitive Church the Resurrection was regarded as at 
once the authentication of Christianity, and a vitally 
important element of doctrine. Its apologetic value 
was appraised equally highly in the appeal to Jews and to 
Gentiles (Ac 4^® The argument was that God had 

accredited Jesus’ mission and accepted His work in 
raising Him up from the dead. In recent apologetic, at 
least of the English school, there has been a tendency 
to stake the truth of Christianity on the evidence for 
the Resurrection (Row, Christian Evidences, 1887); but 
it is always to be remembered that the evidence for the 
miracle itself depends for its credibility on the anterior 
impression of the supernatural made by the Person of 
Christ. It is not so generally recognized that the Resur- 
rection has the value of a vindication of the ways of 
God. Had the Ruler of the Universe given no sign 
when the spotless and loving Christ was made away 
with by His murderers, the problem of evil would have 
been well-nigh overwhelming, and faith in the supremacy 
of a moral order would have lacked one of its strongest 
supports. (6) Doctrinally the Resurrection was regarded 
as possessing a high significance for Christ Himself. It 
is, indeed, an exaggeration to say that for St. Paul the 
Resurrection had the importance which earlier thought 
claimed for the Baptism, and later thought for the Virgin 
Birth, viz, of constituting Jesus Son of God; but he at 
least regarded it as marking the transition from the fore- 
shadowing to the full reality of the power and glory of 
the Son of God (Ro U). It was also the sourci^ of the most 
characteristic and vital elements of his eschatological 
teaching. In the life of the risen Christ he saw the 
prototype of the life which awaits those that are Ili.s in 
the future state (Phil 32‘) . He also used the resurrection 
of Christ, though assuredly without any suggestion that 
it was only a figure, as a parable of the beginning, the 
manifestation.^, and the goal of the new life. (Ro 6<). 

16. The character of Jesus. — In thi.s section it is not 
proposed to deal with the doctrine of the Person of 
Chri.st (see Peiison of Chiilst), but only to gather up 
the main features of the character of the Man Christ 
Jesus as it is portrayed in the Gospels. The point of 
view is somewhat modern, but does not necessarily 
imply a naturalistic or Unitarian interpretation of 
Christ (Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. vol. ii.; I*eabody, 
Jems Christ and the Christian Character, 1906, ch, ii.). 

The task of de.scribing the character of Jesus is difficult. 
Jesus is one of the most real and life-like figure.s in history, 
and there is a way of observing, feeling, and judging 
which is unmistakably Christ-like; but when we try 
to describe Him we are in danger of setting forth ' a mere 
personified system of morals and psychology, consist- 
ing of a catalogue of all possible virtues and capabilities’ 
(Hase). There la therefore something to be said for 
leaving the matter where it is left by the Gospels, which 
simply reveal the character in telling the story of the 
life. The general obstirvation which is most convincing 
fa that in Jesus there were combinations of qualities 
which are usually found in isolation, and regarded as 


mutually inconsistent. This holds good, first, in th« 
region of temperament. It is easy to show that at least 
three of the recognized temperaments — the sangiune, 
the melancholic, and the choleric, were manifested by 
Jesus, and that what is good in the phlegmatic had its 
counterpart in His repose and purposc^fulness. From a 
similar point of view it has been said that ‘there was in 
Him the woman-heart as well as the manly brain — all 
that was most manly and all that was most womanly' 
(F. W. Robertson, Serm. ii. 231; but contrariwise Hase; 
‘His character was thoroughly masculine,’ §31). It 
has been held by some that He belonged to the class of 
ecstatic men, by others that He reasoned and acted with 
the serenity of the sage: the truth is that repose wa» 
the normal condition of His spirit, but that it was inter- 
mittently broken by prophetic experiences of vision and 
tumult. Gn the intellectual side we find the abstract 
power which unerringly seizc^s upon the vital principle, 
united with the poet’s mind which dflights to clothe the 
idea with form and colour and to find for it the most 
perfect artistic expression. Another and more im- 
pressive contrast i.s presented in the force and the gentle- 
ness of His character. From Him thi*re went out an 
influence which either awed men into docile submission 
or roused them to a frenzy of oi>position, while the same 
Jesus spoke words of tender solace to a [)enitent Magda- 
lene. and called the little children to His side. He also 
combined with wide outlook and sublime pur|)ose an 
active interest in small things and in inconsiderable per- 
sons. Recognizing It as His vocation to build the King- 
dom of God, He did not consider a day lost in which He 
conv(*rsed with a woman of Samaria at a w^ayside well. 

While these and similar traits help to give greater 
vividness to our conception of Jesus, tin* essential content 
of what is calh*<l His character lies in His attitude, on 
the one hand to the Father, on the other to the problems 
of duty which arise for a man among men. 

(1) Beginning with th(‘ God-umrd side of the character 
of Jesus, that wducli we describe as i)iety, we find that 
it combines familiar traits with others which are novtH 
and unique. To a large extent It is a fulfilment of the 
Jew'ish ideal of i>lety, but it shows impressive omissions 
and deviations from the OT pattern. He fulfils it in 
that H«‘ has a constant sense of the presence of God. and 
regards all events as instinct with a Divine meaning of 
guidanct!, of blessing, or of judgment. He lives in 
habitual prayerfiilneas, giving tlianks, supplicating, 
interceding for t)tliers. He sliows a sensitive reverence 
for all that is culled God — His name, liis word, His 
house, and Is full of prophetic zeal for His honour. It is 
His meat and His drink to labour in the tasks which are 
made known to Him as the will of God. When that will 
approaches Him as a call to suffer and die. He trusts 
implicitly in the wisdom and goodness of the Father, and 
prays that His will be done. 

There are, however, two significant particulars in 
which the religion of Jesus, if we may so term it, differed 
from the piety of Hebrew saints, as well as of the saints 
of Christian times, (a) The penitential note is one of 
the most di.stinctlve features of the C.)T. The depth of 
the sense of sin may almost be said to l)e the measure of 
sanctity, and the same may be said of those whom the 
Christian Church has chiefly venerated as its religious 
heroes. But of penitence the experience of Jesus shows 
no trace. While teaching His disciples to pray, ‘ Forgive 
us our debts,’ He Hirnstilf never confessed sin. Neither 
in GethfMjmane nor on the cross, when the near approach 
of death challenged Him to pass righteous jiidgrm.nt on 
His past life, was He conscious of any lapse from fidelity 
to the Father’s commands. — (b) A second note of Hebrew 
piety is a sense of dependence upon God, accompanied 
by the knowledge that to Him belongs the glory, and 
that the human instrument counts for nothing in com- 
parison. But Jes is, while confessing His dependence on 
the Father in teaching and healing, does not speak of 
Himself as a mere agent who delivers a message and 
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accomplishes a work — and is forthwith forgotten. 
Enjoying a filial intimacy with God wliich contrasts 
markedly with the aloofness of God in OT times, and 
Ihe fear manifested in His presence even by prophets, 
fie claimed prerogatives which they would have re- 
i:arded as a usurpation of the sphere of God. For He 
forgave sins, claimed a faith and a devotion toward 
Himself which were Indistinguishable from worship, 
dnd foretold that He would return to judge the world. 
What makes these utterances the more striking is that 
fle simultaneously invited men to learn of Him as meek 
and lowly in heart (Mt 11*"). We therefore seem to be I 
driven to the conclusion that Jesus wa:^ less than a saint, 
unless He was more than a man. Unless He was sinle.ss. 
He was guilty of a self-righteousness which was more 
blinded than that of the Pharisees; and unless He had a 
unique dignity and cornrni.ssion, He was guilty of an 
overweening arrogance. The hypothesis of a unique 
experience and vocation, or the belief that He was in a 
unique sense Divine, is more credible than the charge of 
Imperfect piety. 

(2) In studying the character of Jesus on the ethical side, 
it is useful to observe the form in which He recognized 
and realized the fundamental virtues. Wisdom He 
would scarcely have described as a virtue. He did not 
Himself possess or value it in the range wliich it began 
to have with the Greeks, but He assirredly liad wi.sdorn 
in the grand way of thinkingdeey) thoughts about God and 
man which have been worked up in philosophical system.s, 
and also in the homely form of prudent dealing with 
tasks and dangers. Courage He certainly did not 
illustrate in the typical form that it assumes in a man 
of war; but there is abundant proof of physical 
as well as of moral courage in the heroism which led 
Him, while discarding force and foreseeing the i.ssue, 
to go up to confront His powirrful enemi(*s in the name 
of God and truth. One glimpse of His bearing is un- 
forgettable, ‘And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before them; and 
they were amazed; and they that followed were afraid’ 
(Mk 10**), The virtue of temperance or self-control 
might seem to lie on a plane on which He did not con- 
descend to be tried. But in its essence, as the virtue 
which requires the surremler of the lower for the higher, 
of the temporary for the enduring good, it has its illustra- 
tion, not merely in the victory of the Temptation, but 
in the mould of self-sacrifice in which His whole life was 
ca.st. Justice, as the. virtue which renders to all their 
due, entered detqily into the thought and life of Jesus. 
The parable of the Unjust Steward, which on a sujwr- 
ficial view makes light of di.shonesty. Is placed in a 
setting of words of Jesus from which it appears that He 
thought it useful to give His disciples the test of an 
honest man, and even made common honesty a condition 
of admission to life (Lk It i.s also noteworthy 

how often He commends the wise and faithful .servant; 
while His own ideal might be summed up as the 
performance with fidelity of His appointed work. Not 
even the sympathy of Jesus is more distinctiv-e than His 
conscientiousness in regard to the claims both of God 
and of man. 

The character of Jesus also exemplified the funda- 
mental quality of steadfastness. He praiwsed it in 
others: John the Baptist, who was no reed shaken with 
the wind: Simon, whom He surnamed the rock-like man. 
His whole ministry, which began with victory in the 
Temptation, had behind it the force, of steady and of 
resolute purpo,se. ‘He steadfastly set hi.s face to go to 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 9*0 may .serve for a description of the 
way in which He held straight on to His preconceiv'ed 
and predetermined goal. 

On thl,s general groundwork of character there emerges 
the love of Je.sus, which was marked by extraordinary 
range and Intensity. For man as man He had ‘a prodi- 
gality of sympathy’ and looked on Himself as a debtor 

- oil who were burdened by suffering or sin. It may 


indeed be observed that His love, while all-embracing 
had degrees. The centurion of Capernaum and the Syro- 
phoenician woman came within its scope, but He looked 
on the iK‘.ople of Israel as those who had the first claim 
on His affection and service. He shared the feelings for 
Jerusalem which are expres.sed in many of the Psalms, 
and yearned over the holy city more than over the 
cities of the Lake. Within the house of Israel there were 
three — perhaps four classes, whom He regarded with a 
peculiar tenderne.ss. First in order came the disciples, 
next the common people and the social outcasts, and 
doubtle.ss we may add the children. It i.s hard to 
believe that the family-circle at Nazareth was not also 
one of the nearer groups, but during the period of the 
Ministry the attitude of His kinsfolk, with the probable 
exception of Mary (Jn 19*«), diverted His strong natural 
affection to those who were His kinsfolk after the 
.spirit. The ways in which His love expressed itself 
were on the one hand to seek to make those He loved 
truly His own by binding them to Himself by their faith 
and devotion; on the other, to bestow on them, and that 
at whatev^er cost to Himself, all benefits which it lay 
within his vocation to confer. The forms of service to 
whicii His .symjiathy prompted Him were as many as 
the forms of human distress. His mission, indeed, 
proceeded on the footing that the worst evils from wiiich 
men suffer are spiritual, and tliat tlie benefactor wiiom 
they chiefly need is one w'ho will lead th(*m to repentance 
and show them the Father. But no small part of His 
ministry also was occupied with work.s of the philan- 
thropic kind, which it would be altogether wrong to 
interpret on the analogy of some modern enterpri.ses, as 
having the mere purpose of creating a favourable dis- 
po.sition for the go.spel. His di.stinctive w^ork was to 
comfort by saving, but Ho also acted as one who felt 
that the relief of pain had its ow'ii independent claim. 

In seeming contrast with the gentlene.ss of the sym- 
pathetic (Christ was the sternness which marked many 
of His words and acts. It is of interest to note that 
the di.sciple whom Jesus loved is remembered in the 
Synoptics (Lk 9^"-**) chiefly as a man with a capacity 
for fiery indignation; and this quality may well have 
been one that drew Jesus and John more closely together. 
If there were some sins that moved Jesus chiefly to 
compassion, there w^ere others that roused Him to holy 
wTath. Tho.se who, like prodigals and fallen women, 
could be described as their own worst enemy, He chiefly 
pitied, but .sterner measure wa.s never meted out than 
by Jesus to those whose guilt had the quality of pro- 
fanity or of infiumanity. The profanity which irrev’er- 
ently dealt with the things of Goti—in swearing, in 
corrupting His word, in polluting His Temple, was 
unsparingly rebuked -on one memorable occa.sion by 
act; and the great offence of the Pharisees in His eycii 
was that, while making a parade of .sanctity before men, 
they were insulting God by acting a lie. The second 
type of sin which provoked His burning invective was 
inhumanity towards the weak. An example is the sin 
of those who make one of the little ones to offend (Mt 18®), 


which may perhaps be taken literally of those who per- 
vert children; and the unpardonable aggravation of 
the guilt of the scribes was that, while making long 


prayens, they devoured widows’ liouses (Mk 12<"1!). 

While the chamct.er of Jesus has commonly been regarded, 
even by non-Ohristiuns. as the nnbUist (hat the w^orld has 
seen, iihas notescaped criticlsmin ar.eient ormodern times. 
Two form.s of the indictment may be alluded to. Renan 
professes to find evidence of deterioration, and in this the 
real (mgedv^ of the life of Jesus. Writing of the last days, 
he says: ‘ iti.s natural gent leness seems to have abandoned 
Him; He w^as sometimes harsh and capricious, contact with 
the world pained and revolted Him. The fatal law which 
condemns an idea to decay as soon as it is applied to convert 
men applied to Him.’ He is even said to liave yielded to 
the wishes of Hisenthusiasticfriend.s; and (ohav'e acquiesced 
in a pretended miracle by which they sought to revive His 
sinking cause. His death was a happy release 'from the 
fatal necessities of a position which each day became more 
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exacting and more difficult to maintain* (p. 252). To a 
pessimistically tinged scepticism there may be something 
congenial in this representation. As a fact the idea oi 
desperation is borrowed from the career of Mohammed 
and has no support except in the assumption that Jesus 
was uncommissioned to represent the Divine wrath against 
sin. Very different was the insight of him who wrote that 
He ‘ learned obedience by the things which he suffered,’ and 
was thus made perfect (He 5* ®). 

From the Hellenic point of view it is a common criticism 
that the character of Jesus is one-sided or fragmentary. 
Fhere are, it is said, elements of human excellence which He 
either did not possess or which He deliberately undervalued 
and renounced. There were whole spheres of valuable 
human experience into which He did not enter — married 
life, political service, scientific labour, the realm of aesthetic 
interests. His attitude, also, to the economic side of human 
affairs was unsatisfactory: He taught men to despise wealth 
and distribute it among the poor, and thus struck at the 
very foundations of the social fabric. In rejily to thi.s 
indictment, it is sometimes urged that the character of Jesus 
actually included most elements which enter into the Hellenic 
ideal — notably the aesthetic sense as seen in His close ob- 
servance and love of things beautiful, intellectual vitality 
and acquisitiveness, and the temperate enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the table in the society of His friends. It is 
also pointed out that His principles sanction a much wider 
range of activity than He Him.self actually exemplified. 
In His love to man, which designed to bestow every form of 
real good, there lay the sanction of all the activities — 
scientific, economic, political, as well as religious and phil- 
anthropic, which fill out with helpful service the various 
spheres of duty in the modern world. At the same time 
it must be admitted that Jesu.s was not the universal man in 
the literal sense, but was limited in His eqiiipment and aim 
by the special character of His mission. He was ascetic in 
the sense that in His scheme of values He .severely subor- 
dinated all the goods of this world to spiritual blessings, 
and taught that the first were to be despised and renounced 
in the measure in which they imperilled the second. He 
exemplified self -limi tat ion and sel f -sac ri fice, not indeed as an 
end in itself, but as a neces-sary condition of accomplishing 
the highest for God and man. 

17. The fundamental ideas of our Lord’s teaching.— 
It is one of the gains of modern theology that Biblical 
Theology is separated from Dogmatics, and that the 
sacred writers are allowed to speak for themselves 
without being forced into consistency with a .system of 
ecclesiastical doctrine. In pursuance of this historical 
task, interest has centred chiefly in the attempt to ex- 
pound and systematize the teaching of Jesus. It was 
naturally felt that no Chri.stian documents are so valuable 
for an understanding of the Christian religion as tlio.se 
which contain the teaching of the Founder, and that, 
indispensable as the Apostolic writings are, they are 
in a very real sense derivative and supplementary. 
Experience also showed that the teaching of Jesus, 
which in the oral tradition was for a time the main .suste- 
nance of the Primitive Church, has been able to quicken 
and refresh the religious life of not a few in the modern 
world who had cea.sed to feel the power of the stereotyped 
pnrases of a traditional theology. An account of our 
Lord’s teaching, it has to be added, is proi>erly based on 
the Synoptics. The authentic matter of the Fourth 
Gospel is so Inextricably blended with believing ex- 
perience and reflexion that it can only be set forth as a 
supplement to the heads of doctrine collected from the 
Synoptists (Wendt), or utilized as a source for the 
Johannine Theology (Wei.ss). 

In addition to the sketches in the great manuals of 
NT Theology (Weiss, Bibl. Theol. dm NT, Eng. tr. 1882-3; 
Beysehlag, NT Theol Eng. tr 1891; Holtzraann. Lehrbuch 
der NT Theol., 1897; Stevens, Theol. of NT, 1899), there are 
numerous monographs, of which the most important is 
Wendt, LehreJesn (Eng, tr, 1892). and the most interesting 
are Bruce, The Kinqdom of God, 1890. and Hamack, Das 
Wmen des Christenthums (Eng. tr. 1901). 

A. The Kingdom of God. — The Evangelists give as 
the summary description of the message of Jesus — ‘ the 
gospel of the kingdom.’ ‘ And Jesus went about in 
all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom’ (Mt 4**; cf. Mk 1“ >*, Lk 8‘). 
Ab Jesus was conscious of being the promised Messiah, 
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It was natural that His teaching ministry should be 
largely directed to setting forth the nature, the privileges, 
and the laws of the Messianic Kingdom. Most modem 
expositors, accordingly, have treated the idea of the 
Kingdom as central, and as supplying a scheme under 
which the whole body of the teaching may be systematic- 
ally arranged. Thus, after determining the nature of 
the Kingdom in relation to the past of Israel, and to the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism, Weiss treats of the 
coming of the Kingdom in the Messiah and His work, 
of its realization in the righteousness and the privileges 
of its members, and of its predicted consummation in 
the future. 

(1) Thenature of the Kingdom. — In elucidating Christ’s 
conception of the Kingdom, it is usual to begin by con- 
trasting it with pre-existing ideas. In the first place, 
it is clear that, while Jesus claimed to fulfil OT prophecy, 
and to be the Messiah for whom the people waited. He 
broke with the general strain of Mes.sianic prophecy and 
expectation in the important particular that He rejected 
the conception that the Kingdom would exist in the form 
of a political organization. It was a very natural aspira- 
tion for the Jews to de.sire to be free and powerful, and 
more than a respectable ambition, when it is remembered 
that the Empire of which they dreamed was to carry in 
its train the worship and service of the true God; but 
Jesu.s substitut(‘d for tlie political conception the Idea 
of a Kingdom which was spiritual in its nature, and by 
consecjuence universal. Its es.sentially spiritual char- 
acter is shown bj-^ the nature of its blessings — among 
which there is frequent mention of the forgiveness of 
sins, righteousness, and the like, but little of earthly 
good and nothing of political power. A Kingdom 
which ‘cometh not with observ'ation* (Lk 17*®) could 
not be of the same kind with the kingdom of the Macca- 
bees or the Roman Empire. And if it wa.s a spiritual 
Kingdom, in wliich miunbershii) w’as granted on terms 
of faith and love, it followed that it wa.s in principle a 
universal Kingdom. It was no monopoly of those of 
Jewish birth, for not all Jews had faith, and of some who 
were Gentiles He said that He had not found so great 
faith in Israel (Mt 8>®). ‘Many shall come from the 
east and the west . . . but the sons of the kingdom 
shall be cast forth into the outer darknes.s ’ (vv.“ **). 

The further elucidation of its nature may be carried 
out by the help of an analysis of the idea of a kingdom. 
It involves authority and rule (doctrine of God and of 
the Messiah), blessings which are enjoyed by the citizens 
(the Kingdom as ‘ a good,’ the privileges), laws which are 
enacted and enforced (the righteousness of the Kingdom), 
a title to citizenship (conditions of entrance), an organiza- 
tion of the subjects in community of life and service 
(the Kingdom as a community, doctrine of the Church), 
a future and a destiny (doctrine of the Last Things). 

The Kingdom as present and as future. — One of the diffi- 
culties of the subject is that in some f^assages Jesus speaks 
of the Kingdom as present, while in many others He speaks 
of it as future; and there has been a wide difference of 
opinion as to the relation of the two sets of utterances, 
and the importance to be attributed to the eschatological 
series. 

( i) The Kingdom ns a present reality, — That the Kingdom 
had come, and was a present reality on earth when He 
taught and labrjured, w stated in a number of passages. 
Ho speaks of His mighty works as proof. ‘ If I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you’ (Mt 12**; cf. Lk 10**). In the same 
sense it is .said ‘the kingdom of God is among you,’ 
(not 'within you,’ which could not have been saia to the 
Pharisees (Lk 17*‘)). It is also implied that there are 
those who are already in the Kingdom (Mt 11“). The 
parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Mt 13**-”), 
and also of the Seed Growing Secretly (Mk 4*®‘**), 
seem clearly to teach that the Kingdom was then present 
in the world in small and lowly beginning, whicn were 
to be succeeded by a process of wonderful growth and 
expansion. 

Oi) The Kingdom as a future er>ent. — In a larger number 
of cases Re spoke of the Kingdom, and of entrance into 
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t afl future. Except your riKhtcousueHs exceed the 
d^hteousnese of the scribes and rhariM<*es, ’ e shall in no 
wi.se enter into the kingdom of heaven* (Mt r>2'»). ‘Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world ’ (Mt 25®<). More- 
over, a very large portion of ilis teaching is concerned 
with the manner of the establishment of the Kingdom in 
the last days, and with the sublime events by which it is 
(o be ushered in and established. 

The time of the (kmsummation, Jesus declared, was 
unknown even to the Son (Mk hut it would l>e heralded 

by various signs — persecution, apostasy, the preaching of 
the gospel throughout the world (Mt ‘24). Upon this would 
follow the return of the Son of Man, who would come in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory (24*“ 
26**; of. Mk 14**). The immediate purpose of the Return 
is tt) sift the righteous and the wicked, to execute judgment 
upon the enemies of God, and to gather together the elect 
from the four winds (Mt 242»« ). Thereafter there is estab- 
lished a Kingdom which cannot be moved, in which the 
bleased enjoy all that is promised them in the love of God. 
The scene appears to l>e laid on earth (Mt 6^). So far as 
the picture is elalxjrated, it is by utilizing the tones and the 
colours of earthly experience, as well as familiar forma of 
dignity, power, and enjoyment (Mk 10<® 142 &, Mt 8'*). At the 
same time the spiritual olea.sings are of course the chiefest 
(Mt 6*). and the transfiguration of the natural is suggested 
in a significant particular (Mk 12®). 

(iii) Relation of the two anper.te of the Kinadom. — There 
tre three main view.s as to the relation of the two sete of 
atterances about the Kingdom; they may be distinguished 
as the traditional, the liberal, and the eschatological. 

(а) According to the traditional view, both groups of 
■ayings are authentic and are easily combined into a 
consistent whole. Jesus could say that the Kingdom was 
present in respect that it had come, and future m respect 
that it had not yet fully come in power and glory. Its 
history falls into two stages, one of which is now under the 
dis(>ensation of the Spirit, the other to come in stupendous 
acts of judgment and mercy at the Second Advent. 

(б) 7 lie lilieral view of modem thecilogy is that the escha- 
tological outlook of Jesus was borniwed from, or accom- 
modated to, temporary forms of Jewish thought, and that 
the valuable and enduring element is the conception of the 
Kingdom as entering into the life of mankind in this world, 
growing in range and power, and destined to permeate 
society and ail its institutions with its Divine spirit. From 
this point of view the Second Coming, the central event of 
the history, Is to lie understood as a spiritual return which 
haslieen taking place in thoeventsof hustory from Pentecost 
down to the present hour. Similarly the La.st Judgment 
is interpreted as a continuous process w'hich run.s parallel 
with the history of nations and churches. That this view 
has some support in the Fourth Gospel must be admitted. 
The return of which Chri.st there spealcs with much fulness 
is the mission of the Spirit, and the Judgment which is 
before the mind of the Evangelist is almost always the 
hidgment which iasimultaneous with character and conduct. 
There may even lie claimed for it some support from the 
Synoptic teaching — n» in the dating of the Return 'from 
now’ (Mt 26**), and the distinction of 'days of the Son 
of Man ’ (Lk 17^). and also in the association of the Second 
Coming with the destruction of Jeru.salem (Mt 24). But on 
the whole it must l>e .said that the attempt to impute the 
purely spiritual conception to Jesus i.s unhistorical. It may 
be ar^med that His sayings are examples of prophecy, and 
that theolof^ has a warrant to recast prophetic sayings in 
newforms. Butitcan hardly be gainsaid that Jesus thought 
of the Return as a definite event, visible and impressive, 
which would challenge the attention of all mankind, and 
involve acts that would revolutionize the order of our w'orld. 

(c) Some modem .scholars hold that the distinctive teach- 
injr of Jesius was that the Kingdom was a supernatural 
Kim^dom, to be ostablished by Divine power at His Second 
Coming, and that the references in the Gospels to a present 
Kingdom with a gradual dev’-elopment are either illusory 
or unaulhentic (J. Wetss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gotten). On this view Jesus claimed to be the Messiah 
only in the sen.se that He looked forward to becoming the 
Messiah. He was, like John the Baptist, a forerunner, 
but with the difference that the future Messiah to whom 
He bore witness was the Jesus of the Second Advent. 
The textual evidence which supports the view that Jesus 
founded a present Kingdom or God on earth before His 
death is discounted on the ground that an event which 
is imminent may be intellipbly said to be present. Thus 
the confession at Cfiesarea Philippi is to be taken prolepti- 
cally: it merely meant that Peter believed that He was the 
liesaiah desumai^or the beu*, to the office. * Jesus departed 
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this life with the consciousnes.s that the Kingdom was 
not yet established ’ (J. Weis.s). The parables which speak 
of a gradual development of the Kingdom of God are ex- 
plained either as having been interpolated or as teaching 
a different lesson. But this accentuation of the escha 
tological side of our Lord’s teaching is hardly likely to 
be accepted, as Schweitzer claims, as an assured result of 
criticism. If even in the OT the Jewish State was some- 
times conceived of as the present Kingdom of God, and if 
the Rabbinical theology sometimes spoke of the Kingdom 
of God as a power to be yielded to now, it Is difficult to see 
why Jesus should not have entertained the similar conception 
which is contained or implied in the texts quoted. Above 
all, it is impossible to believe that Jesus, who taught that 
the highi^st blessings are enjoyed in communion with God, 
did not hold that the Kingdom was present among those 
who experienced His love and who obeyed His will. 

B. The Heavenly Father and His Children. — It 
may bo doubtinl if the teaching of Je.sus is most satis- 
factorily set forth under the forms of the Kingdom. The 
difficulty even of the traditional conception, the doubts 
as to Mie correctness of this conception which have been 
referred to, and also the tran.sitoriness of types of political 
constitution, suggest that the organizing idea may better 
be sought in another sphere. As a fact the central 
conceptions of His religious and ethical teaching are 
borrowed not from the political, but from the domestic 
BphercL When it is .said that ‘one is your Father,’ and 
that ‘all ye arc brethren’ (Mt 2^i“- •), we have the de- 
scription of a family. To tlie writer it therefore seems 
tliat the teaching is best expounded under the rubric 
of the Heavenly Father and His children, or the holy 
family, and in what follows we shall confine ourselves 
mainly to the elucidation of the heads of this gospel of 
Divine and human love. 

(1) The Heavenly Father . — Christ could take for 
granted in His hearers the elements of the knowledge 
of God set forth in the OT, as one God, all-powerful, 
all-wi.se, all-holy, all-good. This splendid spiritual 
inheritanci* He enriched by the content of His doctrine 
of God as tlie Heavenly Father. The name, indeed, was 
not new. Even the Greeks spoke of Zeus as the father 
of gods and men; while in not a few OT passage.s God 
is likened to and evi'ii named a Father. For the Greeks 
however, the Fatherhood of God hardly meant more than 
that He w^as the God of Creation and Providence, while 
in OT Uiought God, as Father was the protecting God of 
Israel, or tlie Father of the Messianic King. On the lips 
of Jesu.s the name meant tliat God W’as the Father 
of individual men, who lavished upon each the utmost 
resources of a Fatiier’s wi.se and tender care. It may, in 
fact, be .said that if w’e study human fatherhood at its 
best, note evi ry lovely and gracious feature which is 
realized or adumbrated in an earthly home, and then 
attribute these in iH'rfected form to the heart and 
the will of the Almighty, we discover the heads of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning God. 

The relation of an earthly father to his children 
Involves at le^ast seven points — to him they owe their 
existence, from him they borrow his nature and likeness, 
he provides for their wants, he educates and disciplines 
them, he holds Intimate intercourse with them, he is 
graciously disposed to forgive their offences, and he 
makes them his heirs. All this, now, Jesus lias affirmed 
of God in relation to men. The first two poirit.s — that 
it is He that made us, and not we ourselves, and that 
we are made in His image — were articles of OT doctrine 
which He did not need to emphasize; though it may 
be pointed out that His conception of the infinite value 
of the individual soul had its rmits in His belief that 
man bears the image of the Heavenly Father. The 
other jioints mentioned are quite explicitly emphasized. 

(a) God provides for the wants of His children. He 
is aware of their bodily w^ants (Mt 6**): the God who 
feed.s the fowls and clothes the lilies will not suffer His 
children to be in want. This, in fact, is deduced directly 
from the idea of fatlierhood. * If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good *’nto your chUdreu, bow nmoh 
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more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?’ (7^'). That the provision 
includes spiritual blessings as its chief part is made 
explicit in Lk IF*. 

(6) God educates and disciplines His children. Jesus 
does not say this expressly, but it may be noticed 
that there are two aspects of a child’s earthly training 
which are reproduced In what He says about the Divine 
education of souls. A child’s education, though arduous 
and painful, is designed for its good; and similarly, 
Jesus says, Blessed are the poor, the mourners, the 
persecuted, the reviled (Mt 5^ ). The second aspect 
is that the children do not always appreciate the wisdom 
and kindness of the discipline, but must be asked to 
take it on trust. Similarly, the earthly child must often 
trust the Heavenly Father’s love where he cannot 
comprehend His purpose, saying, ‘Yea, Father, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight’ (Mt 11“). 

(c) God holds intimate intercourse with His children. 
It does not lie in the idea of an earthly parent to hold 
aloof from his children, and God admits His to close 
communion with Himself. On their side it takes the 
form of prayer, on His of respon.se. They e,re en- 
couraged to seek both spiritual and material blessings, 
and that importunately (parables of the Importunate 
Widow, Lk 18‘ff-; the Friend at Midnight, IF*^ ), and 
they are assured that ‘whatsoever tliey shall ask in 
prayer, believing, they shall receive’ (Mt 2\^). 

id) God is graciously disposed to forgive His children’s 
offences. His way with sinners is not the way of a man 
with his enemy, to whom he refuses on any terms to be 
reconciled, or of a creditor with his debtor, who insists 
on full payment, but that of a fattier, who meets a 
penitent son in a spirit of magnanimity, rejoices over 
his return, and receives him back to his home. The point 
of the tliree great paraliies in Lk 15 i.s that, while the 
resiKictable world was sceptical about the restoration 
of the erring, and frowned on those who atttimpted it, 
there is in heaven a charity that believeth all thing.s, 
and joy unspeakable over one sinner that repenteth. 

(e) God destines Ilis children to an inheritance. This 
is itself, as has been indicated, a distinct and large topic 
of the teaching of Jesus, and it is sufficient here to refer to 
a text in which the logic of the relationship is clearly 
brought out: ‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom’ (Lk 12“). 

In the light of the above analysis we are in a f>ositlon 
to deal with the much-discussed question. Did Jesus 
conceive of God as the Father of all men, or only as the 
Father of those who are within the family- Kingdom? 
It may be that Jesus applies the name of Father to God 
only in relation to the children of the Kingdom, but the 
palpable meaning of His teaching is that God i.s the 
Father of all men, while yet it is not possible for Him 
to be the Father, in the full sense of the word, of those 
who are living in irnf>enitence and in alienation from 
Him. He is the Father of all to the extent that they 
are created by Him, are made in His image, have their 
wants supplied by Him, and are disciplined by Him; but 
just as it is impo-ssible for an earthly father to forgive 
a contumacious son, to hold intercourse with an absent 
son, and to make an heir of a son who has already 
squandered his portion, so is it impossible for God to 
be in the full sense a Father to those who shun His face 
and spurn His gifts. 

(2) The terms of sonship. — The next great theme is 
the question how men become members of the farnily- 
Kingdom. Negatively Jesus teaches that we are not 
born into it, as one was born into the Jewisli State, and 
also that membership is not an order of merit conferred 
in recognition of distinguished attainments in piety and 
virtue. The most important and comprehensive 
utterance of our Lord on the i)oint is this — ‘Except 
ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in 
ao wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18*). 
Here again we can trace the fidelity of the detail to the 


fundamental idea of the family- Kingdom: what should 
be so necessary in the son as childlikeness? On ex- 
amination childlikeness proves to include a variety of 
qualities which are elsewhere declared by Jesus to 
be conditions of sonship: (o) Trustfulness. — When 
Jesus propo.sed the children as a model, there can be 
little doubt that He had prominently in mind the child's 
capacity of faith. He wouid liave His followers trust in 
the wisdom and the love of the Father with the sublime 
confidence with which a child naturally trusts in an 
earthly parent. There are examples of the joy which He 
felt at unexpected cases of heroic faith, e.g. of the 
centurion of Capernaum and the Syrophmnioian woman. 
The grand object of this faith was God. ' Have faith,’ He 
says, ‘in God ’ (Mk 11“). But this faith in God included 
also faith in Himself as the appointed instrument for the 
performance of God’s great work with men. (6) Sense of 
7ieed. — A cliUd, being cast upon others for the supply 
of its wants, has a keen sense, of need. And this sense, 
which from one point of view is humility, is also a prom- 
inent mark of the children of the Kingdom. We are 
asked to admire the publican, who, in contrast to tin* 
self-satisfied Phari.see, confesst‘d his unworthiness and 
hi.s need of mercy (Lk The self-complacency ol 

the Rich Young Ruler showed that though not far from, 
he was still outside of, the Kingdom of God (Mk ). 
The Beatitude is for tho.se who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness (Mt 5®). (c) The penitential spirit. — With 

childlikene.ss may also be associated thegraceof penitence, 
for cliildhood, when not spoiled by hardening influences, 
is the period of the sensitive conscience. In any ca.s(‘ 
penitence is closely bound up with fait ii as the i.'ssential 
condition. * He came into Galilee preaching and saying. 
Repent ye and believe the gospel ' (Mk F®). The .stages 
of penitence are vividly illustrattid in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son (Lk 15“-®). (d) Resolution. — A 

fourth parallel is that in the child there is, along with a 
8(‘nse of need, a resolute determination to .secure what 
it values. There are .som(‘, it is true, who receive 
the lu^avenly blessings in respon.se to an Invitation, or 
alrno.st under compulsion, but the rule is that they are 
like the merchantman seeking gocxlly pearls, and willing 
to make any sacrifice to secure what they seek. ‘I'he 
kingdom of heaven stiffereth violence, and men ol 
violence take it by force’ (Mt IF*). 

(3) The privileges of the children. — The enumeration 
of the.se ha.s aheady been anticii>ated in what has been 
said of the implications of the Divine Fatherhood. The 
children po.sse.ss, in fact or in promi.se, the fulness of the 
ble8.sings which God a.s the Heavenly Father, who is also 
all-pow(‘rful, is disposed to bestow. They Include the 
forgivtuiess of sins, access to the Father in prayer, the 
provision needed for the supply of tuxlily and spiritual 
wants, guidance in perplexity, protection In danger, 
power of a supernatural kind, and the a.s.surance that 
their names are written in heaven (Lk 10*®). The 
privileges are summarily describtHl as life (Mt 7“, Mk 9«) 
and as salvation (Lk 19*). Their exceeding value i.s 
emphasized in particular maxims (Mt 16“), and in the 
parables of the Hid Treasure and of the Pearl of Price 
(Mt 13<®-“). In spite of the hardships and perils of 
the life to which they are called, the habitual mood 
of the children is one of rei>ose and even of joy (.Mt 

Lk 6"). 

(4) The filial and frcUemal obligations. — The obsfTva 
tion that the teaching of Jesus I.s in substance a system 
built up out of the higher elements of family life is con 
finned when we approach its practical ideal. This ii 
made up of filial obligations towards God, and of fraternal 
obligations towards men. (i) The duties towards Ofhi 
are those which naturally devolve upon the children in 
consideration of the Father’s greatne8.s, wisdom, and 
goodness. Love being the great thing manifested by 
God towards them, their fundamental duty Is to love 
Him in return with all their heart, and with all thdr 
soul, and with all their mind, and with all their strength 
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(Mk 12*®). Their special duties towards God, which are 
llso privileges, are these — to trust Him wholly, to make 
their desires known to Him in prayer, to perform with 
fidelity the work He gives them to do, and to submit in 
meekness and patience when He calls them to suffer. 

(ii) Duty towards man. — The supreme fraternal obliga- 
tion, like the filial, is love. ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’ (Mk 12®'). By our neighbour we are to 
understand all who are in need, and whom it is in our 
power to help (parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk 10*®® ) 
When we inquire how this principle manifests itself, it 
appears that the Christian ethic has three features which 
are commonly described as inwardness, self-sacrificing 
service, and the passive virtues. Without going into de- 
tail, it is sufficient to illustrate how these form an ethical 
ideal which has its prototype in the life of the family. 

(a) Inwardness. — A distinctive feature of the ethical 
teaching of .Jt^sus is the insistence that it is not sufficient 
to refrain from overt acts of wrong, and to i)erforin the 
overt acts which duty requires. The heart must be 
pure and the motive right. From this point of view 
benefactions that are not accompanied by sympathy 
lose half their value. On the other hand, the evil purpose 
has the quality of an evil act; hatred is murder in the 
minor degree. Now, startling as is the demand for a 
perfect heart in an ethic of general obligation, it is 
familiar enough in family life. There a woman counts 
all benefactions as worthless if she do not possess her 
husband’s love; or, again, the hatred of brothers and 
sisters is at once felt to have an enormity of guilt 
beyond that of most evil de(‘ds. 

{b) Disinterested service. — In what is said of the forms 
of service the ideal is manih'stly suggested by brother- 
hood. Of the chief forms may be distinguished first 
beneficence, which is specially directed to the relief of 
the poor, the entertainment of the homeless, the tending 
of the .sick, the visiting of captives (Mt 25®^® ), the com- 
forting of the sorrowful, the reconciliation of those who 
are at feud (Mt 5®). Another is the ministry of teaching; 
without doubt Jesus intended His disciples, as one of 
their chief forms of service, to follow Him in the dis- 
seminating of the truths which He taught. A third is 
the spiritual ministry proper, which han the same end 
OvS His own pa.storal work — to save souls from sin, and to 
help them to rise to higher ends of excellence and nobility. 
The ideal here, in short, is that the kind of things wlfich 
the parent, the brother, and the .sister do, or may be 
exi>ected to do, in accordance with the spirit of family 
life, are ma<le binding in their application to our fellow- 
men os such. We may al.so notice two accompanying 
rule.s. («) The .service is to be disinterested. This is 
enforced by the counsel that we are preferably to perform 
acts of kindness to those who are not in a po.sition to 
make a return (Lk fi®'' ). (^) They are also to be done 

unostentatiously — not as by the Pharisees, wffio blow a 
trumr)et before them, but so that the left hand knoweth 
not what the right hand doeth (Mt 0® <). In the first 
of thesK^ counsels we .see a refiexion of the spirit which 
has its piire.st expression in maternal devotion. The 
second states the condition without which the best 
service in any sphere loses its grace. 

(c) The passive virtues. — A third group of graces, 
specially known a-s the passive virtues, includes meekness 
and patience under adversity and wrong, and the forgive- 
ness of injuries. Very great stress is laid on forgiving 
injuries, of which Jesus alludes to three kinds— -injury to 
the i:)erson (Mt 5®®), loss of property (v.<®), and defama- 
tion of character (5”). Instructions are given as to 
the 8tep.s to betaken in securing reconciliation, beginning 
with private expostulation (Mt 18'®), As motives to 
forgiveness we art^ reminded that we ought to forgive 
as we hoi)e to be forgiven, and also that, os God sets the 
example of rtiady clemency, the child ought to imitate the 
Father (Mt 6«). These virtues, it will again be noticed, 
were not new on the soil of family life. From the 
beginning there have been women who within the sphere 


of the home have borne hardship meekly, endured wrong 
patiently, and been ready to forgive unto seventy times 
seven. 

(.5) The unique Son and His work. — It may be thought 
that the scheme which has been followed is inconsistent 
with the witness borne by Jesus to His Person and His 
work, inasmuch as His clainus have no obvious counter- 
part in the life of the family. The whole subject is 
treated In a special article (Person of (Christ), but mu8\. 
be glanced at here in the general context of .Synoptis 
doctrine. In the first place, it is certainly true that Jesus 
a.s8erted for Himself a peculiar dignity, and for His work 
a peculiar efficacy. He calls Himself not a Son, but 
the Son (Mt IH^), who stands in a unique relation to 
the. Father, and who also makes upon the other children 
a demand for faith and obedience. If now we ask what 
it is that makes Christ unique, we find that the stress 
is laid upon three particulars — (a) He is in the Father’s 
confidence, and from Him the other children obtain 
their knowledge of the Father (ib.). (b) He fully pos- 

sesses the privileges and fulfils the obligations which 
an? involved in sonship. (c) His death was the means 
of procuring for them the highest blessings (Mk H-*'!!). 
Now, all these things, if not exr)lained by, have at least 
j)arallels in, the life of the family. The son, wdio in 
all re.spects obeys his father’s will, enjoys a position of 
peculiar intimacy and inttuence. The eldest son in many 
count rie.s, and not least in the Jewish tradition, often 
occupies an intermediate position between the head and 
the subordinate members of the family. And if Jesus, 
as He certainly did, looked upon Himself as the eldest 
brother of the family- Kingdom — who first realized its 
privileges and its righteousness, and as the Son in whom 
the Father was w'ell pleased, and whom con.sequently 
He took into His deei>est confidence — w'e can see how He 
could teach that faith in Him w'as an element in the 
gosijel. Nor are the references to the necessity of 
His death, as is sometimes said, inconsistent with the 
gospel of the Hea\enly Father. Every death in a 
family tends to be a means of grace; the death in a noble 
cause of one who is revered and loved is an almost 
matchless source of i aspiration; and there w'ere reasons, 
apart from d«"i>er theological explanations, wffiy Jesus 
should teach that His death would do more even than 
His life to make effective the gospel of Divine and 
human love. 

(6) The brotherhood as a society. — It follow’ed from 
the nature of the teaching of Jesus that His followers 
should form themselves into a society. Community of 
faith and aim made it natural for them to do so, and 
those whose relations w-ere of the nature of brotlierhood 
were bound to realize it in a common life and common 
service as well as in common institutions. That the 
purpose of Jesus went in this direction from the first 
app^^ars from the call and training of the twelve Apostles. 
In the later ix^riod of His Ministry we have references 
to a Christian society under the name of the Church 
(Mt 16' 8 18'®-''®.). These references have indeed been 
thought by some critics to be of later e(;rlcsia.stical 
origin; but when the breach with the Jewish authorities 
became inevitable. He must, in thinking of the future, 
have conceived of His followers as a .separate society. 
The omi.ssions are as remarkable as the provisions. 
There is nothing said about forms of wmrship, nothing 
about ecclesia.stical constitution. The few provisions 
may be gathere<i uj) under the following heads; — 

(rt) Gtmeral fvrimiples. — The ruling spirit is the desire 
of each member to help all and each according to the 
measure of liis ability. Titles which involve the assump- 
tion of personal authority are to be avoided (Mt 23*). 
Honour and influence are to be proportionate to service 
(Mk Iffi® **). It is to be a contrast to the natural society 
in twro respects — that no one seeks his own but only the 
general good, and that there are no di.stinctions of rank 
and pow'er resting upon accident, intrigue, or violence. 
In the light of these maxims the promise to Peter muat 
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be interpreted (Mt It certainly meant that 

Peter was the chief instrument by which in the primitive 
period the Church was to be built up, but the promise 
was to Peter as confessing Christ, and by implication to 
all who make themselves his successors by sharing his 
faith. 

(5) The work of the Christian society. — There can be no 
doubt that this is formulated by Jn. in accordance with 
the mind of Jesus in the words — ‘ As thou didst send me 
into the world, even so sent I them into the world’ 
(17‘*; cf. Mk ). His instructions to the Twelve, and 
to the Seventy, in which He appoints and equips them 
for a ministry like His own, show that He conceived 
of the society as an instrument which should carry on 
His works of preaching and healing. The risen Lord 
Jays on the conscience the duty of making disciples 
of all nations (Mt 28^®). The work of the Church which 
is spoken of in most detail is discipline, the aim of which 
is declared to be the improvement of the erring brother, 
while the stages of the procedure are laid down(Mt 18^®* ). 
Importance is also attached to the function of binding 
and loosing (v.i*), which is regarded as the prerogative 
of the Christian society as a whole, not of a particular 
class. The reference is to forbidding and permitting — 
i.e. framing maxims and rules of life wliich should be 
recognized as operative within the society. 

(c) The religious rites. — There is every reason to 
believe that Jesus instituted two simple rites to be 
observed in the society. That baptism was appointed by 
Him has been denied, on the ground that it is vouched 
for only in the narrative of the post-resurrection life, 
and that it embodies a Trinitarian formula (Mt 28*®). 
It is, however, antecedently probable, from the con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Bai)tist, that He took over the 
rite of baptism, while its use from the beginning of the 
Christian Church as the sacrament of initiation pre- 
supposes its appointment or sanction by Jesus. The 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as a standing ordinance 
has already been referred to. 

(7) The future and the inheritance. — The teaching of 
Jesus about the future, so far as it deals with the Return, 
has already been touched on, and it is sufficient now to 
note — (1) references to the growth of the Chri.stian 
society on earth; (2) the glimpses of the final in- 
heritance. 

(a) The development of the society. — There are a 
number of passages, especially in the parables, which 
imply a history of the Church marked by three features 
— a gradual growth to a world-leavening and world- 
overshadowing influence, deba.sement through a large 
admixture of evil elements, and exi)eriences of trial 
and persecution (Mt 13). 

(5) The final portion. — It is in vain that we look in 
the teaching of Jesus for instruction upon many eschato- 
logical questions which have exercised the minds of 
theologians. His message may be summed up in the 
two articles, that there is a fearful punishment reserved 
for those who come to the Judgment in unbelief and 
impenitence, and that for those who are His there 
remains a great and an enduring inheritance. As to 
the conditions and the content of the blessedness of 
those who ‘enter into life' there is a large measure of 
reserve. He has no doctrine of the interme<iiate state. 
He fixes our gaze on the final state in which there is no 
longer any human impediment to prevent the bestowal 
of all that is in the heart of the Father to give — peace, 
blessedness, glory, with opportunity of service. As to 
the ultimate fate of the wicked, we can only say that 
It is a problem for the solution of which the letter of 
certain sayings makes in one direction (Mt 25<®), while 
His proclamation of the Father’s unlimited and untiring 
love makes in the other. 

18. The credibilily of the teaching.— The teaching of 
Jesus contains two salient featvires (apart from the 
Chrlstology), which are of such fundamental Importance 
in a view of life that they may be briefly touched on 


from an apologetic point of view. The questions are— Is 
the Fatherhood of God, as Jesus proclaimed it, a fact? 
Is the Christian ethic, as expounded in the Sermon 
on the Mount, practicable? 

(1) The doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, on which 
virtually everything turns, is inexpressibly beautiful and 
consoling; but there is evidence that Jesus Himself 
was conscious of difficulties. Otherwi.se He would not 
have spoken of faith as making a demand on the will. 
His insistence on the need of importunity in prayer 
shows that He felt that events do not always, and at the 
first glance, fit into a scheme of things in which the 
hand of the Heavenly Father is manifest. In Gethsemane 
and on the cros.s, if words mean anything. He felt to 
the full the trial of faith. When we question human 
experience, there are numberle.ss persons who say that 
they have been unable to trace the tender individualizing 
discipline of a Heavenly Father which Jesus assumed, and 
that things rather seem to have been governed, except 
in as far as they have themselves compelled results, 
by a blind and deaf fate. Modern views of the reign 
of law increase the difficulty. If the Universe is a va.st 
mechanism, grinding on in accordance with inviolabh* 
laws to predetermined issues, where is the possibility of 
the intervention of a Father’s hand to control the 
individual lot, and to mete out such bles.sings as we need 
or pray for? These are real difficulties which burden 
many a sincere mind and trouble many a sensitive 
heart. But it is to be con.sidered that, apart from the 
authority which may be claimed for a revedation, there 
is good ground for believing in the title of man to inter- 
pret God, as Jesu.s did, in the light of the idea of Father- 
hood. God is revealed in His works: among these 
works the greatest tiling that has come into view on 
earth is the self-.sacrificing love and the disinterested 
service which are associated with the sanctities of 
family life: and we may well be sceptical that God is 
less in goodness than a human parent, or His purpose 
with mankind less generous than that of an earthly 
father with his family. Theistic philosophy construes 
God in the' light of man’s rational and moral nature: 
Christ’s method was similar, except that He took as His 
clue the moral nature as it is revealed at its best, namely, 
in the life of the home. Nor are the objections of the 
strength which is often supposed. The Universe is no 
doubt machine-like, but it does not therefore follow that 
it puts it out of the power of Gotl to deal paternally and 
discriminatingly with Hi.s children. In the first place, 
God’s greatest gifts con.si.st of things with which the 
mechanism of nature has ab.solutely nothing to do — 
such as communion with Go<l, forgiveness of sins, peace, 
joy, spiritual power. And as regards the outward cir- 
cumstances of our lot, with which it has to do. it is 
quite possible to hold, as many profound thinkers have 
held, that God works in and through general laws, and 
yet is able by their instrumentality to accomplish partic- 
ular providences and to vouch.safe answers to prayer. 
Nor does it seem that any bitter human expt»rience 
can be such as to justify disbelief in the Divine Father- 
hood, because the witnesses to the truth include those 
who have tasted the extremity of human sorrow. The 
paradox of it is that the belief in the Fatherhood of 
God comes to us attested by many who were beyond 
others sons and daughters of affliction: and owes its 
place in the world’s heart above all to Him who, dying 
in unspeakable agony, said, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ 

(2) The Christian ethic. — The modern criticisms of the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount are two — that 
it is imperfect, and that it is impracticable. The first 
objection has already been touched on in part, and we 
need refer now only to the line of critici.sm which finds 
fault with its exaltation of the passive virtues as a mark 
of weakness. What lends some colour to this Is that, 
as a matter of fact, many weak characters naturally 
behave in a way that bears some resemblance tc the 
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precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. They endure 
wrongs meekly, do not strike back, and are incapable 
of sustaining a feud. But it may Hllll be, and actually 
is, a great thing for a strong man to do from principle 
what a weakling does from indolence or cowardice. 
The objection that the Christian ethic is impracticable 
is more frequently heard, at least in Great Britain. 
Even the Church finds it impracticable to act on our 
Lord’s principle of secrecy in the matter of giving, 
while it would seem that the individual who carried out 
His precepts in business would be ruined, and that the 
nation which followed His programme of non-resistance 
would perish. The weight of the objection is so far 
reduced by the observation that our Lord’s pn'cepts 
are df‘signed to be followed, not in the letter, but in the 
spirit — so that, e.g., the really important thing is, not to 
give to a thief who may have, stolen a coat a cloak in 
addition, but to cherish kindly feelings for him, and to 
act in his best intf^rests, whi(^h may mean putting him 
in gaol. Simiiarly, our duty to the poor is to give wise 
expression to our love of them, which may very properly 
take account of the experience that indi.scriminate 
charity increasOvS the distress which it professes to relieve. 
The really essential thing is that brotherly love should 
prevail, that that which is to a large extent a fact in 
the sphere of the family should become truly operative 
In the class, the community, the nation, and among 
the peoples of the earth. It is to be remembered, too, 
that every ideal which has become practicable was once 
de<;med impracticable — there have been states of society 
In which It seemed impossible to be hom^st, or temperate, 
or chaste; and though the Christian ideal towers high 
above the general practice of our generation, it may be 
that that practice will one day be looked back on as 
belonging to the half-savage practice of the world’s 
youth. And In the present It has often been made 
sublimely practicable for those whom the Holy Spirit 
touched, and whose hearts were set aflame with a 
Christ-like love of man. W. P. Paterson. 

JETHER.—l. Father-in-law of Moses (RVm of 
Ex 4’* E). prob. a mistake for Jethro. 2. Eldest son of 
Gideon (Jg 8*®). 3. An Ishmiiclite. father of Ama.sa 
(1 K 2® 1 Ch See Ithha). 4. 6. Two men of 

Judah (1 Ch 2« 4‘7). 6. A man of Asher (1 Ch 7“); 

called In Ithran, the name of an Edomite clan 
(Gn 36»). 

JETHETH.— An Edomite clan (Gn 3C<o - 1 Ch 1®'). 

JETHRO (once, Ex 4*®* Jether). — An Arab sheik and 
priest of the Sinaitic Peninsula, the father-in-law of 
Moses; referred to by this name in Ex and 18^ 

(E), as Reuel in the present text of Ex (J), and as 
Hobab in Nu 10*" (also J). He welcomed Moses and 
received him Into his family (Ex 2*‘), and many years 
later visited him at Sinai (Ex 18^® ), heard with wonder 
and delight of the. doings of Jahweh on behalf of Israel 
(v."* ), and gave advice about administration (vv,*’-*®). 
Later still he probably acted as guide to the Israelites 


(Nu ; cf. the AV of Jg and 4»). As to the twe 
or three names, it may be noted that Arabic inscriptions 
(Miniean) repeatedly give a priest two names. The 
name Jethro (Heb. Yiihrd) may mean ‘pre-eminence.’ 
See art. Hobab. W, Taylor Smith. 

JETUR . See ITURA 2 A. 

JE0EL.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 9«). 2. A Levitical 
family name (2 Ch 29*®). 3. A contemporary of Ezra 

(Ezr 8*®). In 2 and 3 Qrrg has Jeiel. 

JEUSH.— 1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah; also 
the eponym of a Horite clan (Gn 36®- Ch 1®®). 

2. A Benjamite chief (7*®). 3. A descendant of Saul 

(1 Ch 8*"). 4. The name of a Levitical family (1 Ch 

23‘«^-). 6. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch IP"). 

JEUZ. — The eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8*®). 

JEW. — The name by which the descendants of 
Israel have been known for many centuries. It is 
corrupted from Judah. After the division of the 
kingdom in b.o. 937, the southern portion was called 
by the name of the powerful tribe of Judah, which 
composed most of its inhabitants. It was in this king- 
dom that the Deuteronomic reform occurr(^d, which was 
the first step in the creation of an organized religion 
sharply differentiated from the other religions of the 
world. Thi.s religion, developed during the Exile, bore 
the name of the kingdom of Judah. All Israelites who 
maintained their identity were its adherents, hence the 
name ‘Jew’ has absorbed the name ’Israel.’ For 
their history, see Israel (1. 21-30) and Dispersion. 
For their religion, see Israel (II. 6. 6). 

On the special meaning of ‘the Jews’ in Jn. see 
p. 481^ f. George A. Baewn. 

JEWEL. — Gn 24®® ‘the servant brought forth jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold.’ They were not jewels set 
in silver and in gold. Ornaments made of gold or 
silver were in older English called jewels. Now the 
word i.s confined to precious .stones. 

JEWELS AND PRECIOUS STONES.— The greater 
number of the precious stones in the Bible occur in 
three li.sts which it will be instructive to tabulate at 
the outs<*t. These are: (A) the stones in the high priest’s 
breastplate (Ex 28*'f *® 39*® *®); (B) tho.se in the ‘cover- 
ing’ of the king of Tyre (Ezk 28**); (C) those in the 
foundation of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21**- *®), The 
three lists are to some extent mutually connected. A 
contains 12 stones. B in Heb. has 9, all taken from A, 
with tract's of A s order in their arrangement. InLXX 
the two lists are identical, and po.ssibly the Heb. of B 
is corrupt. C also has 12 stones, and is evidently partly 
dependent on the LXX of A and B. 

It seems likely that in List A as well as in List B the 
LXX iaspis corresponds to the Heb. yashepheh, and 
that the sixth and twelfth names in the Heb. of A have 
been interchanged. 

Reference to these tables will simplify the use of the 
following notes, which include other precious stones of 


A. — The High FuiEftT’s Breastplate. 


Exodus 

Hebrew 

. .... 

LXX 

AV 

RV 

28*7 3910 1 

28‘« 39‘* 1 
28*»39»* 1 
28»®89»» 1 

1. ’Odem .... 

2. Pitdah .... 

3. Bareqcth 

4. Nophek .... 
6 . Sappir .... 

6. Yahalom (Yashepheh?) . 

7. Leshem .... 

8. Shebo .... 

9. 'Achlamah 

10. Tarshish 

.11. Shoham 

12. Yashepheh (Yahalom?) . 

Sardion 

Topaziop 

Smaragdos 

Anthi-ax 

Sappheiros 

laspis 

Ligunun 

Adfiates 

Amethystos 

Chrysoiithos 

Beryllion 

Onychion 

Sardius (mg. Ruby) 
Topaz 

Carbuncle 

Emerald 

Sapphire 

Diamond 

Ligure 

Agate 

Amethyst 

Beryl 1 

Onyx 

Jasper 

1 

Sardius (mg. Ruby) 

Topaz 

Carbuncle (mg. Emerald) 
Emerald (mg. Carbuncle) 
Sapphire 

Diamond (mg. Sardonyx) 
Jacinth (mg. Amber) 

Agate 

Amethyst 

Beryl (rng. Chalcedony) 
Onyx (mg. Beryl) 

Jasper 


2G 
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the Bible besides those mentioned above. In endeavour- 
ing to identify the stones in List A, three things have to 
be kept in view. From the dimensions of the breast- 
plate — a span (8 or 9 indies) each way (Ex 28i*) — the 
12 stones which composed it must, even after allowing 
space for their settings, have been of considerable size, 
and therefore of only moderate rarity. Further, as 
they were engraved with the names of the tribes, they 
can have been of only moderate hardness. Lastly, pref- 
erence should be given to the stones which archa‘ology 
shows to have been actually used for ornamental work in 
early Biblical times. In regard to this point, the article 
by Professor Hinders Petrie (Hastings’ DB iv. 619-21) 
is of special value. 

B. — The ‘Covering’ of the King of Tyre (Ezk 28'*). 


Hebrew I.XX AV RV 


1. ’Odem . l.Sardion . Sardius(mg. Sardius (mg. 

Ruby) Ruby) 

2. Pitdah . 2. Topazion . Topaz Topaz 

9. Bareqeth- 3. Smaragdos Carbuncle Carbuncle 

(mg. Emerald) 

8. Nophek . 4. Anthrax . Emerald Emerald(mg. 

(rng. Chrys- Carbuncle) 
op rase) 

7. Sappir . 5. Sappheiros Sapphire Sapphire 

6. Yasncpheh 6. la-spis . . Jasper Jasper 

7. Ligurion . 

8. Achates . 

9. Amethystos 

4. Tarahish . 10. Chrysofithoa Beryl (mg. Beryl 

Chrysolite) 

5. Shoham . ll.Beryllion . Onyx Onyx 

3. Yahalom . 12. Onychion . Diamond Diamond 


Adamant (Ezk 3», Zee 7'*). — See Diamond l>i*low. 

Agate (List A 8 [Heb. shebo]). The Gr. equiv- 
alent achates (whence ‘agate’) was the name of a 
river in Sicily. The modern agate is a form of silica, 
occurring in nodules which when cut afTo.ss show con- 
centric bands of varying transparency and colour. The 
ancient achates (Pliny, HN xxxvii. 54) probably in- 
cluded the opaque coloured varieties of silica now 
distinguished as jasper (see Jasper below). Flinders 
Petrie suggests that sheho may be the camelian — also a 
form of silica (see Sardius below). ‘Agates’ (llVm 
•rubies') stands for Heb. kadkodm Is 54‘* (LXX iaspis), 
Ezk 27*®- Red jasper is perhaps to be uiuhirstood. 


C. — The P'odndations of the New JerusaI/BM, 


Rev. Greek 


1. Iaspis , 

2. Sappheiros 

3. Ciialkedon 

4. Srnaragdoa 

5. Sardonyx 

6. Sardion 

7. Chry.solithoa 

8. Beryl l(>s . 

9. Topazion 

10. Chrysoprasos 

11. Hyakinthos . 


Jasper I 
Sapphire 

(’halcedouy 
Emerald 
jSardouyx 
I Sardius 
K’hrysolyte 
{Beryl 
{Topaz 
jChryscajiasus 
, Jacinth I 


12. Amethystos . Amethyst 


(Jasper 

jSa p ph i re (mg. 

I Lapis-lazuli) 
{Chalcedony 
Emerald 
Sardonyx 
Sardius 
Chrysolite 
I Beryl 
{Topaz 
Chrysoprase 
Jacinth (mg. Sap- 
phire) 

Amethyst 


-Doubtful tr. in Ezk gs of chashmal 


(AVm ‘electrum,’ Amer. RV ‘glowing metal'); cf. also 
Ligure below. 

Amethyst (List A 9[IIeb. 'achlamah, l.X'K amethystos}, 
C 12 [amethystos}). It is agreed that the common 
amethyst, properly called amethystine quartz, is meant. 
This is rock-crystal (transparent silica) coloured purple 


by manganese and iron. The Oriental amethyst is a 
much rarer gem, composed of violet corundum (oxide 
of aluminium), — in short, a purple sapphire. The name 
of the ametliyst is derived from its supposed property, 
no doubt associated with its wine-like colour, of acting 
as a preventive of Intoxication. 

Beryl (List A 10, B 4; also Ca 5‘<, Ezk l‘« 10», Dn 10® 
[Heb. tarshish}). What the * tarshish Stone’ was is difficult 
to say. LXX renders it variously, but never by bcryllion 
or beryllos. Topaz (RVm in Ca 5'D, yellow rock-crystal 
(false topaz), yellow serpentine, jacinth, and yellow 
jasper (Flinders Petrie) have been suggested as possible 
identifications. It is generally agreed that beryl is 
more likely to correspond to shoham (List A 11, B 5; 
Gn 2'*, Ex 257 28'* 35»- *7 39®, 1 Ch 29«, Job 28'®). which 
LXX renders beryllion in A, EV always ‘onyx,’ but 
RVin generally ‘ beryl.’ Beryl is a silicatf' of aluminium 
and beryllium, with a wide range of tints from yellow, 
through green, to blue, according to the proi>ortion of 
the colouring matter (oxide of chromium). The 
commont‘St form of the crystal is a six-sided prism. 
Now each of the two shoham stones in Ex 28® 39" was 

engraved with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. 
A hexagonal prism suoh as beryl would best lend itself 
to this purpose. In NT beryllos occurs in List (' 8. 

Carbuncle (List A 3, B 9 [Heb. bareqeth or -ath, 
LXX .smarafl'do.s]). Bareqeth is simply a 'ligiitning* or 
‘flashing’ stone.’ But ‘carbuncle’ (from carbunculus, 
a small glowing coal) denotes a red or tiery stone, and 
cannot correspond to the* smaragdos, whicli was green 
(Pliny, HN xxxvii. 16). It is rather the equivalent of 
Gr. anthrax (Heb. nophek, List A 4. B 8). Pliny names 
12 varieties of smaragdos, the moat imiiortant of which 
Is doubtless our emerald. This stone should probably lie 
sub.stituted for ’carbuncle’ in A and B; so HVm (see 
Emerald below). Flinders P(*trie, however, thinks 
that the smaragdos was greenish rock-crystal (silica). 
‘Carbuncle’ occurs more ai>propriately in Is 54'* for 
Heb. 'abhnl'eqdach ( stones of burning,’ RVm ’rubles’). 
Any red stone like the garnet may be meant. 

Chalcedony (List C 3). The modern stone of 
this name Is semi-opaque or milky .silica, but the ancient 
one was probably the green dioptase (silicate of copiier). 
Tins at least seems to have been the kind of smaragdos 
that wa.s found in the copper mines of Chalcedon 
(Pliny, HN xxxvii. 18). There was some confusion, 
however, bttweeii the ’stone of (.3»alcedon’ and the 
carchedonia (stone of Carthage), wiuch was red (Pliny, 
ib. xxxvii. 25, 30). Carchedon occurs as a various read- 
ing for chalcedon in Rev 21*®. 

Chrysolite (RV; AV ‘chrysfilyte’; List C 7). In 
modern mineralogy thi.s is the peridote (.see Topaz below). 
The ancient gern was some otlier gulden coloured stone. 
Yellow quartz, yellow corundum, jacinth, or some 
variety of beryl may possibly be understood. 

Chrysoprase (RV; AV ’ chrysoprasiis,’ List C 10). 
The prasius of Pliny (HN xxxvii. 34) was a leek-green 
chalcedony (from Gr. prason, a lec*k), of which there was 
a golden-tinted variety. The latter may be the NT 
chrysopra.se. Possibly, however, both chrysoprase and 
chrysolite in List C refer to yellowish shades of beryL 
The modern chrysoprase is a slightly translucent silica, 
coloured a beautiful apple-green by oxide of nickel. 

Coral (Job 28'*, Ezk 27'®) is the calcareous skeleton* 
secreted by some of the compound actinozoa. Red 
coral {coraliium rubrum) is common in tlie Mediterraneam 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. In the livingstate the branch- 
ing calcareous framework is coven'd by the ‘coenosarc* 
or common tissue of the organism, from which the 
Individual polyps protrude. In the coral of commerce 
the living tissue has of course disappeared, and only 
the solid ‘skeleton’ remains. ‘Coral’ is also a possible 
rendering of peninim (so RVm in the passages under 
Euby bf'iow). 

Crystal. — In Job 28 ' AV thus renders Heb. 
zekukith, but RV understands ‘glass.’ In the nez^ 
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verse, however, RV has ‘ crystal’ for Heb. gahiah. 
Instead of AV ‘pearls.’ In Ezk 1** ‘crystal’ stands 
for Heb. qerach (RVm ‘ice'). In NT kryatalloa appears 
in Rev 4« 21“ 22’. In all these ca.ses except the first 
the reference is probably to rock-crystal (colourless 
transparent quartz). 

Diamond (List A 6, B 3). The Heb. yahalom 
probably stood in the twelfth place in List A, where 
LXX has onycMon. Hence in tliis list RVm has 
‘sardonyx’ for ‘diamond.’ The latter is in any case 
an impos.slbIe rendering. The diamond was unknown 
in ancient times. It would have been too hard to 
engrave, and a diamond large enough to have borne 
the name of a tribe and to have filled a space in the high 
priest’s breastplate would have been of incredible value. 
The yahalom was most likely the onyx, a banded form of 
silica (see Onyx below). ‘Diamond’ also occurs in 
Jer 17’ as the material of an t'ngraving tool The Heb. 
Is Shamir, which is rendered 'adamant* in two other 
passages where it is found (ICzk 3®, Zee 7’®). The refer- 
ence i.s probably to corundum or emery (aluminium 
oxide), a very hard mineral. 

Emerald (List A 4, H S; also Ezk 27’« [Heb. nophek, 
"LXX anthrax, RVm ‘carbuncle’]). Some red fiery 
stone is plainly intended, the red garnet being the 
most lik(*ly . ‘ Emerald ’ is more ])robably the equivalent 

of Heb. bareqdh in List A 3, li 9 (see Carbuncle alxive). 
The common emerald is identical in composition with the 
beryl, but differs from it in hardness and in its bright 
green colour. The Ori(*ntttl emerald (green corundum) 
is very rare. In NT ‘emerald’ stands for smaragdos; 
in List C 4, and in Rev 4®, wlu're the rainbow isct)mpan*d 
to it. The latter passage is among Flinders Petrie’s 
grounds for supposing that smaragdos i.s rock-crystal, 
which i)roduces by its r<‘f ruction all the prismatic colours. 

Jacinth (Gr. hyakinthos. List C 11). In Rev 9’^ the 
breastplates of the visionary horsemen are compared to 
jacinth (RV ’hyacinth'). There is no doubt that 
hyakinthos denoted the modern sapphirc{h[\w corundum). 
So RVm in List C. The modern jacinth is a silicate of 
zircon. RV reads ‘jacinth’ for Heb. kshem in List A 7 
(AV ‘ligure’). 

Jasper (List A 12, B 6). The Heb. is yashepkeh, and 
In H this corresi)onds to the LXX iaspis. Probably 
yashvpheh shoulfl stand sixth in A also, in which case 
m^pi'.s would again be the LXX ecpii valent. In NT 
iaspis occurs in List C 1, and also in Ilev 4® 21“- In 
21“ the ‘jasper stone’ is luminous and clear as crystal. 
The iaspis of Pliny was primarily a gr(‘en stone {HN 
xxxvii. 37), but he emimerat(‘S many other varieties. It 
was also often transparent, and wt? must ai)parently 
take it to mean the green and other shades of chalced- 
ony or semi-transparent silica. In imxlern terminology 
jasper denotes rather the corn{)letely opaque forms of 
the same substance, which may be of various colours — 
black, brown, red, green, or yellow. 

Ligure (List A 7). The Heb. Icshcm is rendered 
by LXX ligurion, an obscure word which is pos.sibly 
the same as lyngkurion, the latter being a yellow stone 
which was supposixl to be the congealed urine of the 
lynx (Pliny, HN xxxvii. 13). Some identify the 
lyngkurion with the modern jacinth or yellow jargoon 
(silicate of zircon) . So RV. Others take t lie ligurion to 
be amber, which the Greeks obtained from Liguria (so 
RVm). Flinders Petrie Identities it with the yellow agate. 

Onyx (List A n. H 5; also Gn 2>2, Ex 25’ 28® 35®- 
39«, 1 Cli 29®, Job 28‘«). The Heb. shoham is rendered 
variously in LXX, but In List A by hcryllion, and it is 
probable that shoham is the beryl; so generally RVm 
(.see Beryl above*). Flinders Petrie suggests that green 
telspar may be intended. It would seem more correct 
to make 'onyx’ the twelfth stone in List A, where LXX 
has onychion. If, as is probable, the Heb. yahalom (A 6) 
and yashepheh (A 12) should change places, onychion 
would thus stand for the former, which RVm renders 
'sardonyx.' We should then substitute ‘onyx’ or 


‘sardonyx’ for ‘diamond’ in List B 3 also. The onyx 
was a banded semi-transparent silica similar to the 
modern agate, the name being suggested by the contrast 
between the white and flesh-coloured zones of the 
finger-nail. In the special variety called the Roman 
onyx — the modern nicolo (oniculus) — the layers are 
opaque, and alternately whitish-blue and black. 

Ruby (always in pi. ‘rubies’ [Heb. peninim or 
peniyyini]. Job 28’®, Pr 3“ 8“ 20“ 31’® [in all which 
passages RVrn has ‘red coral’ or ‘pearls’], La 4’ [RVrn 
‘corals’; in this last passage the context shows that some 
red stone Is meant]). The true or Oriental ruby is red 
corundum (aluminium oxide), a very precious stone. 
The spinel ruby is an aluminate of magnesium. Both 
would be included along with red garnets under the 
general name ‘carbuncle.’ 

Sapphire (List A 5, B 7, also Ex 24’®, Job 28« 

Ca 5’<, Is 54”. La 4^, Ezk 1“ 10’ [Heb. sappir, LXX 
sappheirosY) . Sappheiroa occurs in NT in List C 2. 
Pliny (//AT xxxvii. 32) describes this stone a.s of an 
azure colour, oi)aque, refulgent, with spots of gold. 
This cannot apply to the transparent modern sapphire, 
which was the ancient hyakinthos (see Jacinth above). 
It exactly fits the lapis lazuli (mainly a silicate of calcium, 
aluminium, and sotiium), which is of a bright blue colour 
and is often speckled with yellow iron pyrites (sulphide 
of iron). In powdered form it is known as ‘ ultramarine.’ 

Sardius (List A 1, B 1 [Heb. 'odem, LXX sardion]). 
In NT sardion occurs in list C 6, and also in Rev 4* 
(AV ‘sardine stone,’ RV ‘sardius’). The root meaning 
of *odem is ‘red,’ and sardion, thoiigh popularly derived 
from Sardis (Pliny, HN xxxvii, 31), is rather the Persian 
acred (‘yellowish red ’). AVm and RVrn have 'ruby' in 
Lists A and B, but it is most likely that the ‘sardius’ is 
camelian (semi-transparent silica, coloured red by oxide 
of iron). Flinders Petrie suggests red jasper, which is 
much the same in composition, but opaque. 

Sardon3rx (List C 5; also RVm for ‘diamond’ 
in list A 6). A variety of onyx or banded silica in 
which red layers of sardius were present. The typical 
sardonyx was that in which the bands were alternately 
black, white, and red, for Pliny (JIN xxxvii. 75) desrrib(*s 
how the genuine stone was imitated by cementing 
layt‘rs of tliese colours tog(*ther. 

Topaz (List A 2, B 2; Job 28’® [Heb. pitdah, LXX 
topazion]). Topazion stands also in List C 9. The stone 
so named by the Greeks was not the modern topaz 
(.silicate of aluminium in which some of the oxygen is 
replaced by fluorine), but the peridotc (yellowi.sli- green 
silicate of magnesium). Flinders Petrie thinks that the 
name may have been given still earlier to green serpen- 
tine, which was actually used in Egyptian work, and is 
a hyd'‘ated form of the same substance as i)cridote. 
The Oriental topaz is yellow corundum, and the so- 
called ‘false topaz’ is yellow quartz. RVm has ‘topaz’ 
for ‘beryl’ (i.e. the ‘larshish stone’) in Ca 5“. 

If the stones above mentioned l>e classified according 
to their composition, it will appear that, in spite of the 
bewildering variety of names, the principal groups are 
compamtively fevf. 

The largest number of stones come under silica, the 
crystallized form of which is distinguished as quartz. 
When colourless or nearly so, quartz is called ‘rock- 
crystal.’ Yellow quartz is the false topaz, violet or 
amethystine quartz the common amethyst. The 
amorphous .semi-opaque varieties of .silica are grouped 
under the modern term ‘chalcedony.’ This may be 
red (sardius. camelian), leek-green (prasius, ancient 
jasper), or banded (onyx, sardonyx, modern agate). 
Opaque silica gives the modern jasper (ancient agate), 
which may be coloured red, green, yellow, etc. 

A second group is formed by the silicates (silica in 
combination with metallic oxides). Thus we have 
modern jacinth (silicate of zircon), peridote or ancient 
topaz (silicate of magnesium), dioptase or ancient chalced- 
ony (silicate of copper), modem topaz (mainly silicate 
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of aluminium), felspar (silicate of aluminium with 
sodium, potassium or calcium), beryl and common 
emeraW (silicate of aluminium and beryllium), lapis 
lazuli or ancient sapphire (silicate of aluminium, calcium 
and sodium), garnet (silicate of aluminium and calcium, 
or a similar combination). 

A third group consists of aluminium oxide (alumina), 
and includc-s the opaque corundum, of which emery is 
an impure form, and the transparent modern sapphire 
(blue). Oriental ruby (red), (Oriental topaz (yellow), 
Oriental amethyst (violet), and Oriental emerald (green). 

Lastly, we have an aluminate (alumina in combination 
with a metallic oxide) in the spinel ruby (aluminate 
of magnesium). 

Alabaster in the modem sense is gypsum or sulphate of 
hme. The ancient or Oriental alabaster, however, was a 
form of carbonate of lime, and was largely used for vases, 
which were thought to be specially adapted for preserving 
unguents (Pliny, HN xiii . 3) . The term ‘ alabaster ' seems to 
have been applied in a general sense to vases even when not 
made of this material. There are two well-known instances 
in NT in which an alabaster ‘ box' ( AV) or ‘ cruse * (RV) of 
ointment was used (Lk Mt 26 ^, Mk H^). 

James Patrick. 

JEWRY. — This old form occurs frequently in the 
older versions, but randy in AV. In Dn 5‘* it stands 
for Judah; in Lk 235, jn 7‘ and occasionally in the 
Apocr. for Judeea. 

JEZANIAH. — A Judahite military officer who joined 
Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer 408). He is called in 2 K 2 r» 2 > 
Jaazaniah, and is appanmtiy to be identified also wdth 

Azariah of Jer 43 ^. 

JEZEBEL (meaning uncertain). — Daughter of Eth- 
baal, king of Tyre and previously high priest of the 
Tyrian Baal; wife of Ahab, king of Lsrael, of the. dynasty 
of Omri. Jezebel’s evil influence in the land of Israel, 
especially in combating the religion of Jahweh in the 
interests of Baal-worship, was exercised not only during 
the twenty-two years of Ahab’s reign, but also during 
the thirteen years of the rule of her two sons, Ahaziuh 
and Joram; moreover, this influence extend(‘.d, though 
in a less degree, to the Southern Kingdom of Judah, 
where Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel, seems to have 
followed in the footsteps of her mother (2 K 8‘8). In 
her strength of character, hex lust for power, her un- 
shrinking and resolute activity, her remorseless brush- 
ing aside of anything and everything that interfered with 
the carrying out of her designs, she was the veritable 
prototype of Catluirine de Medicis. 

In the OT the figure of Jezt?bel is presented in con- 
nexion with some dramatic episodes which are probably 
recorded as illu.stration.s, rather than as exceptionally 
flagrant examples, of her normal mode of procedure. 
These are: the account of the trial of strength between 
the prophets of Baal and Elijah (1 K 18^*-19^), the 
narrative about Naboth and his vineyard (1 K 21 ‘'*®), 
and, as illustrating her obstinate, unbending character 
to the very end — note especially her words to Jehu in 
2 K 9^‘ — the story of her death (2 K 9®® ■8^). 

In Rev 2*® the name of Jezebel occurs; she calls 
herself a prophetess, and tempts imm to wickedness. It 
Is questionable whether the mention of the name here 
has any reference at all to th(! queen Jezebel. 

W. O. E. Oestehley. 

JEZELUS.— 1. 1 Es 8« -Ezr 8® Jahaziel. 2. 1 Es 8» 
-Ezr 8« Jehiel. 

JEZER.— The head of the Jezerites (Nu 26<M Ch 7»>). 
JEZIEL.— A Benjaraite (1 Ch 123). 

JEZRAHIAH. — The leader of the singers at the 
dedication of the walls of Jems. (Neh 12^®). In 1 Ch 7^*^ 
the same name is rendered Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL. — The Hebrew name from which Is derived 
the name of the Plain of Esdraelon (see Esdraelon). 
The plain is called ‘the Valley of JezreeP in Jos 17**, 
Jg Hos IK 


1. Primarily, however, it denotes an importaat ettr 
overlooking the Plain on the south in the border of the 
tribe of Issachar. Here, by ‘the fountain of Jezreel’ — 
probably the powerful spring known as 'Ain JalUd — the 
Israelites encamped against the Philistines before the 
battle of Gilboa (1 S 290. It is named as an important 
town in the short-lived kingdom of Ishbosheth (2 S 2*). 
Under Solomon it was in the administrative district of 
Baana (1 K 4*®). But the chief interest of the town’s 
history centres in the time of the reign of Ahab, who 
established here a royal residence, to which he retired 
when the three years’ drouglit came to an end (1 K 21 ‘ 
IS**®), and whence he saw and coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth (21). It is probable, however, that the ‘ivory 
palace’ of 1 K 22*® was not at Jezreel, but at the capital, 
Samaria. To Jezreel came Joram to recover from the 
wounds received in battle with the Syrians (2 K 8**); 
and here, on the revolt of Jehu, were that king and his 
mother Jezebel slain (cli. 9), as well as all that remained 
of the house of Ahab (ch. 10). This is the last we hear 
of Jezreel, which thereafter seems to have sunk into 
in.significance. The place is reprc.sented both in situa- 
tion and In name by the modern village of Zer'in, a poor 
and dirty hamlet. Except a few ruined tombs and 
fragments of sarcophagi, there are no remains of antiquity 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

2. There was a second Jezreel, of which nothing Is 

known save that it was in the territory of Judah (Josl6“) 
and was the native place of one of David's wive*, Abi- 
noam (1 S 2o«). 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4®). 4. The 

symbolical name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos H). 
6. Jezreel (‘whom God sow(‘th’) i.s a title symbolically 
applied to Israel in Hos 2®®' . R. A. S. MAf.ALisTER. 

JEZRIELUS (1 Es 9®®) -Ezr 10®» Jehiel. 

JIDLAPH. — A son of Nahor (Gn 22®®). 

JOAB (‘Jahweh is father’).—!. One of the sons of 
Zeruiah — the eldt'st according to 2 S 2**, the second 
according to 1 Ch 2** — and thus the nephew of David. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that, humanly speaking, 
the Davldic dynasty would not have been established 
had it not been for the military genius and the loyalty 
of Joab. So consistently loyal was Joab to the royal 
house (see Adontijaii), that one is tempted to question 
whether the jjassage, 1 K 2® which describes David’s 
Ingratitude, is genuine; certain it Is that if David really 
felt with regard to Abner and Amasa as he is described 
as feeling in this passage, it is surprising that he should 
have left to the wisdom of Solomon the duty of inflicting 
the punishment due; Joub’s death would seem to have 
been due rather to his loyalty in supporting David’s 
rightful heir, Adonijah. 

Above all, Joab was a ttkilUd general; this is seen by 
the number of victories he gained, namely, over the array 
of Ishbosheth under the leadership of Abner (2 S 2** •*); 
over the Jebusites (1 Ch 11*-*); over the Syrians and 
Ammonites (2 S 11> 12** ®*); over Absalom 

(18*'>®); over Sheba (20<-®®). These are specifically 
mentioned, but there must have been very many morf 
for tho.se which are spoken of generally as David'* 
victories were in all probability due to Joab, who is 
repeatedly spoken of as David’s commander-ln-chief 
(e.flr. 2 S 8‘« 20®® etc.). 

Secondly, his loyalty in the house of David is illustrated 
by his whole life of devoted service, and especially by 
such conspicuous instances as his de.sire to make his 
victory over the Ammonites appear to have been gained 
by David (2 8 12*** ); his slaying of Abner [thougli 
other motive.s undoubtedly played a part in this act, 
it is certain that Joab regarded Abner a.s a real danger 
to the State (3®< »*)]; the reconciliation which he 
brought about between David and Absalom (U^* ); 
his slaying of Absalom when he realized his treachery 
to David (18‘*®- 19«); his words to David in 2 S 19*-® — 
one of the most striking instances of his attachment; 
and lastly, his championship of the rightful heir to th« 
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throne, «7hich cost him his life (1 K 1’ 2>*). How close 
was the tie between David and Joab may be seen, 
further, in the blind obedience of the latter, who was 
willing to be partaker in David’s sin (2 S 11«'“). 

The darker side of Joab’s character is to be seen in 
hia vindictiveness and ruthless cruelty, for although it 
is only fair to plead the spirit of the age, the exigencies 
of the State's weal, and the demand of blood-revenge, 
yet the treacherous and bloodthirsty acts of which 
Joab was guilty constitute a dark blot upon his character 
(see 2 8 l K 11‘6; cf. 2 8 18“ 20* lo). 

2. Son of Seraiah (I Ch 4“; cf. Neh 11“). 3. A 

family which returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2««Neh 
7“ - 1 Es 5“; cf. Ezr 8* - 1 Es 8«). 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JOAOHAZ. — 1 Es Jehoahaz, thesonof Josiah; cf. 

2 Ch 36». 

JOADANUS . — One of the sons of Jesus, the son of 
Josedek (1 Es 9‘®): callfd in Ezr GedaJiah. 

JOAH.~l . Son of Asaph, and ‘ recorder ' at Hezekiah's 
court (2 K I8‘« 30 * “ »). 2. A Leviticai family 

name (I Ch [apparently same as Ethan of v.<^, 
2 Ch 29“). 3. A Levite (1 Ch 26*). 4. Son of Joahaz, 

and ‘recorder’ at Josiah ’s court (2 Ch 34»). 

JOAHAZ. — 1. Father of Joah the recorder’ (2 Ch 34“). 

2. See Jehoahaz, 1. 

JOAKIM.-- The name i.s spelt Jehoiakim in canon, 
books, but Joacim or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. IIV. 

In Apocr. the name belongs to six persons, 1. King 
Jehoiakim (1 Es 1*7-42^ jjar 1*). 2. .Tehoiachin, son of 
Jehoiakim, who is erroneou.sly called Joakim in 1 Es 1*“. 

3. A priest, son of Ililkiah, to whom the captives are 

said to have sent money for the purchase of offering.s and 
lncen.se (Har P). 4. A high priest in the days of Hoio- 

fernes and Judith (Jth 4“ “). 6. A .sou of Zoro babel 

(I Es /)*). 6. The husband of Susanna (8us. «• «). 

JOANAN. — An ancestor of Jesu.s (Lk 3’^). 

JOANNA. — The wife of Chuza, tlie .steward of Herod 
Antipa.s, one of ‘certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirit.s and infirmities,’ She ministered to Jesu.s of 
her substance, and after the crucifixion helped to anoint 
His body (Lk 8* 24“»). 

JOANNES.- 1. 1 Es 8»«»Ezr 812 Johanan. 2. 1 Es 
9** -Ezr 102* Jehohanan. 

JOARIB. — The lu'ad of the priestly family from which 
the Maccalx^es were des(*4'nded (1 Mac 2‘ H*®). Acc. to 
1 Ch 247 this family, there called that of Jehoiarib, was 
the first of the twenty-four courses of priests, 

JOASH.— 1. iS<M‘ Jfuoasii. 2. The father of Gideon 
(Jg 6“ etc.). 3. \ .son of Ahab (1 K 22“). 4. A son of 

Shelah (1 Ch 4*2). 6. A Kenjamite (1 Ch 1 2»). 6. A son 

of Becher (1 Ch 7*). 7. A servant of David (1 Ch 27**). 

JOB. — 1. The man Job. — Job is referred to in the 
OT In the book bearing his name, and in Ezk 14‘***o. 
where he is nnmtioned as a conspicuous examph‘ of 
righteousness; in the Apocr, in 8ir 49® [Ileb, after 
amend and Ry.ssel], and the Vulg. of To 2**; and in the 
NT in Ja 5'*, tlie last two passages alluding to his 
patience. The reference in Ezk. shows that righteous 
Job was a familiar figure in some Jewi.sh circles in the 
6th (Mint. n.c. On the assumption that the Job of the 
book is sketch(‘d, as to the main outlines, after ancient 
tradition, probably the same in substance as that known 
to Ezk., we have to think of him as a Gentile living in 
patriarchal times either In the Hauranoron theconfine.s 
of Idurna»a and Arabia (see Uz), and his friends also must 
be regarded as Gentiles. 

This conclusion is .supported by the names of God generally 
employed in the jx>em. The Tetragrammaton, which is 
used 31 times by the writer in the prose parts, occurs only 
once in the poetic portions (12®), and is ascribed to Job only 
fai OHO verso In too Prologue (l^)* Adonai is also met 


with once (28**) . God is usually referred to by Job and his 
associates by names not distinctively Jewish: El, 55 times; 
Eloah, 41 times out of 57 in the whole OT; and Shaddat, 31 
times out of 48 in OT; Elohim is comparatively rare in the 
oem. The entire absence of distinct allusions to Israelitish 
istory points to the same conclusion. The great word 
torah, ‘law,’ is ased only once (22**), and then in the general 
sense of ‘instruction.’ According to a lost work, ‘Con- 
cerning the Jews,’ by one Aristeas, cited by E»iseb. {Ev. 
Praep. ix. 25), and the appendix in the LXX, said to be 
taken from a Syriac b<X)k but standing in some relation to 
Aristeas, Job is to Imj identified with Jobab, king of Edom 
(Gn 36“). This identification, which appears also in the 
Testament of Job. a work probably containing an ancient 
Jewish nucleiLs, although critically worthless, is not without 
interest and value, a.s possibly preserving a fragment of old 
tradition. The name Job, which probably belongs to the 
traditional story, is in Heb. 'lyydb. The apparently 
similar name Job (AV) of Gn 46“, a son of Issachar, is 
differently spelt (in Heb. Yob), and is therefore given in the 
RV as I oh. Jobab, which is met with in several connexions 
(Gn 10*'' Joktanitc; Gn 36** Edomite; Jos 11* Canaanite; 

1 Ch 8® Benjamite), seems to be quite distinct, although 
Cheyne remarks (in Elii) that the possibility of a con- 
nexion must be admitted. The meaning of 'lyyiib is ex- 
tremely uncertain. If explained from the Heb., it means 
cither ‘attacked’ or ‘attacker’ (Siegfried iw JE). If ex- 
plained with the help of the Arabic 'ayyub, it means ‘ re- 
turning.’ ‘penitent.’ In all probability it was a foreign 
name taken over with the story, which seems in the first 
instance to have been of foreign orifrin. The name Aiab, 
whicii was current in the north of Palestine c. b.c. 1400 
(Tell el-.\mama Letters, No. 237 Winckler [118 Petriel), 
may be a Canaanitish eciuivalerit, but no 8tre.ss can be 
lui(l on the similarity. It has also been noticed that 
aiobu in Bub. meant ‘enemy’ (i6. 50 Winckler [147 Petriel), 
but this cannot be regarded at present as more than a 
coincidence. 

2. The Book of Job. — (l) Place inthe Canon . — Except 
in the Syriac Bible, which locates it between the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, on account of its supposed great 
antiquity, the book is always reckoned as one of the 
Kethubim or Ilagiographa, and is often given the third 
place. It is usually grouped with Ps. and Prov., with 
w'hlch it is associated by the use of a special system of 
accentuation (except in the Prologue and Epilogue), 
but the order of the three books varies. 

In a baraitha in the Bab. Talm. (Baba hathra 146), 
which probably gives the most ancient order (Ryle, Camm 
of OT, 232), it comes after Ruth and Ps.; in many Heb. MSS, 
especially Spanish, and in the Massorah, after Ch. and Ps.; 
in the German MSS, which have been followed in most 
printed editions, after Ps. and Proverlw. Of the LXX MSS 
Codex B ha.s the remarkable order: Ps., Pr., Ec., Ca., Job, 
Wis.. Sir.; A has Ps., Job, Proverbs. In printed editioM 
of the LXX and Vulg. Job usually comes first, and this 
order is generally adopted in European versions, owing 
no doubt to the influence of the Latin Bible. 

(2) Text . — The Heb. text of Job was long regarded as 
excellent, but has been much questioned in recent years, 
some critics resorting very largely to emendation with 
the help of the Versions and free conjecture. The 
reaction against the earlier view has probably led some 
scholars too far. When the difficulty of the theme, its 
bold treatment in many places, and the large number of 
words, forms, and u.ses not met with elsewhere (according 
to Friedrich Delitzsch, 259) are duly taken into account, 
the (condition of the text is seen to be less corrupt than 
might have been expected. Much discussion has been 
occasioneri by the peculiar character of the LXX as 
restored to its original form by means of the Saliidic 
translation first published in 1889. This version differs 
ill extent from the Massoretic text more widely in Job 
than in any other book. There are two interest- 
ing additions: the expansion of 2® and the appendix 
at the end of the book; but the chief characteristic 
is omission. A little less than one-fifth of the Ileb. text 
is absent — about 400 lines out of, roundly speaking, 
2200 for the whole book and 2075 for the poetic portions. 
A few have found in this shorter edition the original 
text of the book, but most ascribe the minus of the LXX 
to defective understanding of the Hebrew, imperfect 
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Acqdaintance with the structure of Heb. poetry, and 
the desire to conform to Hellenic standards, etc., rather 
than to variation of text. This version therefore, in 
the opinion of most competent judges, is of little use 
for the restoration of the tt;xt. Ilere and there it 
suggests a better reading, e.g. in 8‘s* ‘latter end’ for 
‘paths,’ but in the main the Massoretic text is greatly 
to be preferred. It is not improbable, however, that 
the arrangement of the latter is wrong in a few passages; 
e.g. in ch. 31, where vv.”-*^ form a more fitting close than 

yy 38 -40_ 

(3) Analysis . — The book, as we have it, is a poem 
framed in prose, with bits of prose interspersed. The 
pro.se portions are as follows: the introduction, often 
called the Prologue (ch. 1 f.), stating the problem, ‘the 
undeserved suffering of a good man,’ giving a partial 
solution, and bringing on the scene the hero’s three 
friends; short headings (3^ 4* etc.); a supplementary 
note (3H®« ); a brief introduction to the si>eeches of 
Elihu (32‘-«); and the sequel, often called the Epilogue 
(42’ -i’). The poem open.s with a monologue in which 
Job curses the day of his birth (ch. 3). This is followed 
by a series of three dialogues extending over ch.s. 4-28; 
(i.) 4-14; (ii.) 15-21; (iii.) 22-28. 

The three friends in 8ucces.sion, probably in order of 
seniority, reason with Job, all from the generally accepted 
standpoint that suffering is a sure indication of sin. As the 
discussion proceeds they become more and more bitter, 
until the most moderate and dignified of them, Eliphaz, 
actually taxes Job with flagrant iniquity (22^-*). in the 
third dialogue, as we have it, one of the speakers, Zophar, 
is silent. Job replies at length to each expostulation, some- 
times sinking into depression on the verge of despair (14‘ *2 
etc.), occasionally risingfor a moment or two into confidence 
(16** 19^-^’), but throughout maintaining his integrity, 
and, notwithstanding passionate utterances which seem 
near akin to blasphemy (1()*-^’ 16’*^’), never wholly losing 
his faith in God. 

The dialogues are followed by a monologue spoken by 
Job (chs. 29-31), consisting of a vivid retrospect of the 
happy past (ch. 29), a dismal picture of the wretched 
present (ch. 30), and what Marshall calls ‘Job’s oath of 
self- vindication ’ — an emphatic disavowal of definite 
forms of transgression, in a serie.s of sentences most of 
which begin with ‘if,’ sometimes followed by an impre- 
cation (ch. 31). The succeeding six chapters (32-37) are 
ascribed to a new character, a young man, Elihu the 
Buzite, who is dissatisfied with both Job and his friends. 
The distinctive note of his argument is the stress laid 
on the thought that God teaches by means of affliction; 
In other words, that the purpo.se, or at least one main 
purpose, of trial is discipline (33’®-** 36‘®- “). Elihu 
then drops out of the book, and the remainder of the 
poem (chs. 3S-42«) is devoted to Jahweh’s answer to 
Job’s complaint, calling attention to the Divine power, 
wisdom, and tenderne.ss revealed in creation, in the 
control of natural forces and phenomena, in the life of 
birds and beasts, and in the working of Providence in 
human history, and sugge.sting that He who could do 
all this might surely be tru.sted to care for His servant; 
and Job’s penitent retraction of his ’presumptuous 
utterances.’ 

(4) Integrity . — On the quf;stion whether the book, 
as we have it, is a slngk^ whole or a combination of two 
or more parts, there is a general agreement among 
scholars in favour of the latter alternative. There are 
clear indications of at least two hands. The speeches 
of Elihu (chs. 32-37) are ascribed by mo.st (not by Budde, 
Comill, Wildeboer, Briggs, and a few others) to a later 
writer, who desired to supplement, and to some extent 
correct, the work of his predecessor. 

The chief reasons alleged for this conclusion are; (1) the 
silence about Elihu in the Epilogue. (2) The fact that the 
whole section can be removed without any break of con- 
tinuity, linking on naturally to 38‘. (3) 'The Aramaic 
character of the diction, and the occurrence of words and 
phrases not found elsewhere in the poem. (4) Literary 
uiferiority. (5) Theological diversity, the conception 6t 


Qod differing from what is met with in the rest of the book 
(Marshall, Job and his Friends, p. 82ff.). 

The third of these reasons has been shown to be incoiv 
clu.sive. The language of Elihu is not inconsistent with 
the view that these chapters were written by the author 
of the dialogues. I'he fourth rea.son is not without weight, 
but it mast oe allowed that there are some very fine things 
in these chapters, and it must be remembered that they 
have probably been handed down less carefully than some 
other parts of the book, on account of the disfavour with 
which .some of the ancient Jews regarded Elihu f inspired 
by Satan’ — Test, of Job, ch. 41). In any case, Friedrich 
Delitzsch has gone too far in describing the author as ’ a 
fifth-rate poet.’ The remaining three reasons, however, 
seem to be nearly decisive. 

The fine po(nn in ch. 28, which contrasts the success 
of man in finding precious ore with his utter failure to 
find wi.sdom, does not fit in witii the context, and is 
therefore regarded by many as an addition. The 
striking, but rather turgid, descriptions of the hippo- 
potamus anu the crocodile in chs. 40. 41 are also held 
by many to be an interpolation. Some question the 
verses about the o.stricli (39‘* ‘*). The Prologue and 
Epilogue are cori.sidered by some to be the relics of an 
earlier work in prose. 

A few .scholars go much further in critical analysis. 
Bickell, for instance, in his search after the original text, 
expunges not only the .speeche.s of Elihu and the Pmlogue 
and Epilogue, but also the whole of the speeches of Jahweh. 
and many smaller portion.s. C^heyne (in FBi) seems to find 
four main elements in the lMX)k. as we have it. ‘which has 
grown, not t>een rruide’; (1) the Prologue and tne Epilogue; 
(2) the dialogue; (3) the siieeches of Jahweh; (4) the .speeches 
of Elihu. Marshall (in Com.), on the ground that there are 
different strata of theological Ixjlief, also finds four elements, 
but only in part the same. ( 1 ) The dialogues up to 27®, with 
the Epilogue, and part of the ProUigiie; (2) chs. 28-31, and 
the speeches of Janweh; (3) the sp^ches of Elihu; (4) the 
references to the heavenly council in chs. 1 and 2. 

(5) Nature of the Book. — The class of Heb. literature 

to which the Book of Job belongs is clearly llioChokhmah 
or Wisdom group, the other representatives of wliich 
are Pr., Ec., and Sir. — the group which deals with 
questions of practical ethics, religious philosophy, and 
speculation. The book is mainly — not entirely, as one 
of the Rabbis thought {Baba bathra 15a) — a work of 
imagination, but, in the judgment of mo.st, with a tradi- 
tional nucleus, the extent of which, however, is uncertain, 
a.s there are features in l>oth the Prologue and the Fipi- 
logue which suggest liriTary invention: e.g., the recur- 
rence of the word.s ‘ I only am eiscuiped alone to tell thee’ 
(jis. i«. 17. i»)^ the use of the numb<*r.s 3 (P- 2“ 42‘*) 

and 7 (1*^- 42» and the doubling of Job’s poavseasions 
( 4212 ). The poem, as handed down to u.s, can hardly be 
de.scribt'd In modern term.s. It contains lyrical elements, 
but could not appropriately be designated lyrical. It 
ha.s more than one dramatic feature, but is not really a 
drama. It reminds one of the epos, but Is not an epic. 1 1 
is didactic, but, as Baudissin has observed, soars high 
above a mere didactic poom. It is emphatically sui 
generis. It stands absolutely alone, not merel.v In 
the literature of Israel, but in the literature of the 
world. 

(6) Poetic Form. — The Austrian scholar Bickell, who 
has been followed by Duhm, and in England by EHLlon, 
has tried to show that the poem was writUm throughout 
in quatrains, but the textual havoc wrought in the 
attempt seems to prove clearly that he Is, in part at least, 
on the wrong track. Very few critics accept the theory. 
The only thing that seems to be certain about the 
poetic method of the writer or writers is the use through- 
out of the parallelism of members, wnich has long been 
known as the leading feature of ancient Oriental poetry. 
A verse usually con8l.sts of two lines or members, 
but there are many instances where there are three 
(3<«* •), and one at least where there Is only one (14<). 
More than eight hundred out of about a thousand 
verses, according to Ley, exjnsist of two lines, each of 
which has three independent words. But here 
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there are many exceptions, some no doubt due to 
textual corruption, but more in all probability to the 
poet’s mastery of the forms which he employed. 

(7) Purpose and teaching . — The chief object of the 
poet to whom we owe the dialogues, and probably the 
Prologue and the Epilogue, and the speeches of Jahweh, 
and we may add, of the compiler or editor of the whole 
book, is to give a better answer to the question, * Why 
are exceptionally good men heavily afflicted?’ than 
that generally current in Jewish circles down to the 
time of Christ. A subsidiary object is the delineation 
•f spiritual experience under the conditions supposed, 
of the sufferer’s changing moods, and yet indestructible 
longing for the God whom he cannot understand. The 
poet’s answer, as stated in the si>eeches of Jahweh, 
seems at the first reading no answer at all, but when 
closely examined is seen to be profoundly suggestive. 
There is no specific reply to Job’s bitter complaints and 
passionate outcries. Instead of reasoning with His 
servant, Jahweh reminds him of a few of the wonders 
of creation and providence, and leaves him to draw the 
inference. Hedrawsit,andsee.sthe God whom beseemed 
to have lo.st sight of for ever as he never saw Him before, 
even in the time of his prosperity; secs Him, indeed, in a 
very real sense for the first time (42®). The book also 
contains other partial solutions of the problem. The 
Bjiceches of Elihu lay stress, as already observed, on 
the educational value of suffering. God is a peerle.ss 
teacher OG®'*), who ‘deliverelh the afflicted by his afflic- 
tion, and openeth (uncovereth) their ear by adversity’ 
(36“). The Prologue lifts the curtain of the unseen 
world, and reveals a mysterious personality who is 
Divinely permitted to inflict suffering on the righteous, 
which results in manifestation of the Divine glory. 
The intellectual range of the book is amazingly wide. 
Marshall observes that ‘every solution which the mind 
of man has ever framed (of the problem of the adversity 
of the righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked] is 
to lie found in the Book of Job.’ On the question of the 
hereafter the teaching of the book as a whole differs 
little from that of the OT in general. There is yearning 
for som(*thing better ( 14 u-i«), and tJcrhaps a momentary 
conviction (19®-*^), but the general conception of the 
life after death is that common to Hebrews, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. 

(8) The characters . — The interest of the Book of Job 
is concentrated mainly on the central figure, the hero. 
Of the other five leading charactc^rs by far the most 
interesting is the Satan of the Prologme, half-angel half- 
demon, by no means identical with the devil as usually 
conceived, and yet wdth a distinctly diabolical tendency. 
The friends are not very sharply differentiated in the 
book as w'e have it, but it is probable that the parts are 
wrongly distributed in the third dialogue, which is 
Incomplete, no part being assigned to Zophar. Some 
ascribe 27^ to Zophar, and add to Bildad’s speech 
(which in the present arrangement consists only of ch. 
25) vv.'^ of ch. 26. what is left of Job’s reply being 
founrl in 26'-* 27*-«- Marshall finds Zophar’s third 
speech in chs. 26 and 26^-'*, and Bildad's in 24**-**. 
There seems to be considerable confusion in chs. 26-27, 
so that it is difficult to utilize them for the study of 
the characters of Bildad and Zophar. Eliphai seems 
to be the oldest and most dignified of the three, with 
something of the seer or prophet about him (4**-*>). 
Bildad i.s ' the traditionalist.’ Zophar, who is probably 
the youngest, is very differently estimated, one scholar 
designating him as a rough noisy fellow, another regard- 
ing him as a philosopher of the agnostic type. It 
must be allowed that the three characters are not as 
sharply distinguished as would be the case in a modern 
poem, the writer being concerned mainly with Job, and 
using the others to some extent as foils. Elihu, w'ho 
has been shown to be almost certainly the creation of 
another writer, is not by any means a copy of one of 
Um three. He is an ardent young man, not free from 


conceit, but with noble thoughts about God and insight 
into God's ways not attained by them. 

(9) Date. — In the Heb. Sirach (49*-*®) Job i.s referred 
to after Ezekiel and before ‘the Twelve.’ which may 
possibly suggest that the writer regarded the book as 
comparatively late. The oldest Rabbinic opinion 
(Baba bathra, 146) ascribed the book to Moses. Two 
Rabbis placed Job in the period of the return from the 
Exile (ib. 15tt), one as late as the Persian period {ib. 15b). 
These opinions have no critical value, but the first 
has exerci.sed considerable influence. Mwlern students 
are generally agreed on the following points: — (1) The 
book in all its parts implies a degree of reflexion on the 
problems of life which fits in better with a comparatively 
late than with a very early age. (2) The dialogue, 
w'hich is unquestionably one of the oldest portions, 
indicates familiarity with national catastrophes, such 
a.s the destruction of the kingdom of Samaria, the over- 
throw of Dama.scu8, and the leading away of large 
bodies of captives, including priests and nobles, from 
Jerusalem to Babylon (12*^ -*'»), which again, on the as- 
sumption that the writer is an Israelite, points to an 
advanced stage of l.sraehtish history. Many take a further 
step. ‘The prophet Jeremiah in his i)er.secutions, Job 
w^ho is called by Jahweh "my servant Job" (42^), and the 
suffering Servant of Jahweh In the exilic prophet are 
figures which seem to stand in the connexion of a definite 
period’ (Baudissin, Einlritung, 768), and so point at the 
earliest to the Exile and the decades immediately 
preceding it. These and other considerations have led 
most recent critics to date the main poem near, or 
during, or after the Exile. 

Some earlier scholars (Luther, Franz Delitzsch, Cox, and 
Stanley) recommended the age of Solomon , others (Nbldcke, 
Hitzig, and lleu-ss) the age of Isaiah, and others (Ew'ald, 
Riehm, and apparently Bleek) the period between Isaiah 
and Jeremiah . Marshall thinks tliat the dialogue may have 
been w'ritten as curly as the time of TigUth-pileser III 
(b.c. 745-726), but not earlier. Dillinann, Konig, Davison 
(in Hastings’ DB), and Driver favour the period of the 
Exile; Cheyne (in EBi) puts the earliest part after b.c. 519; 
G. Hoffmann, c. b.c. 50(.); Duhm, from .5(X} to 4.'>0; Budde, 
E. Kautzsch, and Peake, c. 400; the school of Kuenen, the 
4th or 3rd cent.; O. Holtzmann the age of the Ptolemys; 
and Siegfried (in the J E), the time of the Maccabees. 

At pre.sent the pf^riod from c. n.c. 600 to r. 400 seems 
to command most api)rovaI. The later portions of the 
book, e.specially the speeche.s of Elihu, may have been 
written a century or more after the main poem. Marshall 
thinks that the latest element may be as late as the age 
of Malachi, and Duhm confidently assigns ‘Elihu’ to 
the 2nd cent. b.c. A definite date is evidently un- 
attainable either for the whole or for parts, but it seems 
to be tolerably certain that even the earlier portions 
are much later than used to be as.sumed. 

(10) Authorship. — Besides the Talmudic guess cited 
above, very few attempts have been made to fix on an 
author. (3almet suggested Solomon, Bunsen Baruch, 
and Royer (in 1901) Jeremiah, None of these views 
needs to be discus.sed. Whoever was the author of the 
main poem, he was undoubtedly an Israelite, for a 
(jentile would not hav’^e used the Tetragrammaton so 
freely. Of familiarity with the Law there are, indeed, 
very few traces, but that is doubtle.ss owing to the 
poet’s wonderful skill, which has enabled him to maintain 
throughout a Gentile and patriarchal colouring. There 
is no reason for thinking that he wrote either in Baby- 
lonia or in Egypt. He must have lived in some region 
where he could study the life of the desert. It has 
been remarked that all the creatures he names (except 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile, which may have 
been introduced by a later hand) arc desert creaturt‘.s. 
He was intimately acquainted with the life of caravans 
(6**-*«). He knew something of the astronomy of 
his time (9®, cf. 38**^ ). He had some acquaintance 
with the myths and superstitions of Wester* Asia, 
cf. 25* 26‘*, where there may be allusions to the 
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^bylonian myth about the struggle between the dragon 
< Chaos and Marduk, the god of light ; 3® 26‘®, where 
•ference may be made to popular notions about eclipses 
tfid to the claims of magicians; and perhaps 
vhere some find an allusion to the fabulous phoenix, 
fie was probably familiar with the Wisdom-lore of 
Israel, and possibly of Edom, and may safely be assumed 
to have known all that was worth knowing in other 
departments of Heb. literature (cf. Job 7”*- with Ps 8^^ , 
and Job S*- with Jer 20*<*‘*, although the order of de- 
pendence is by no means certain in the latter case). The 
poetic execution reveals the hand of a master. It .seems 
most natural to look for his home in the south or south- 
east of the Holy Land, not far from Edom, where he 
would come in frequent contact with Gentile sages, and 
could glean much from travellers. 

(11) Parallels to Job. — Cheyne (in EBi) has endeavoured 
to connect the story of Job with the Babylonian legend of 
Eabani, but the similarity is too slight to need discussion. 
A far closer parallel is furnished by a partially preserved 
poem from tne library of Ashurbanipal, which probably 
reproduces an ancient Babylonian text. It represents the 
musings of an old king, who has lived a blameless and 
devout life, but is nevertheless terribly afflicted in body 
and mind — pursued all day, and without rest at night — 
and is apparently forsaken of the gods. He cannot under- 
stand the ways of Deity towards either himself or others. 
* Wbat scjems good to a man is bad with his god. . . . Who 
could understand the counsel of the gods in heaven?' The 
poem ends with a song of praise for deliverance f rom sin and 
disease (Der Alte Orient, vii. No. 3, pp. 27-30, and extra 
vol. ii. 134-139; and M. Jaatrow in JBL xxv 11906], 
p. 135 ff.). 

The Jesuit missionary, P^re Bouchet, called attention in 
1723 to the story of the ancient Indian king Arichandiren 
who. in conseauenceof a dispute in an as.sembly of gods and 

J. ana holy men a.s to the existence of a perfect 

prince, was very severely tested by the leader of the sceptical 
party. He was deprived of his property, his kingdom, his 
only Bon^ and his wife, but still trod the path of virtue, 
ana received as rewards the restoration of wife and son, 
and other marks of Divine favour. These parallels, however, 
interesting as they are, do not in the least interfere with 
the originality and boldness of the Hebrew poem, which 
must ever be regarded as the boldest and grandcist eftort 
of the ancient world to ‘justify the w’ay.s of God to men.’ 

W. Tayloh Smith. 

JOBAB.— 1. A son of Joktan in the genealogie.3 
(Gn 10**, 1 Ch 1”), and therefore probably an Arabian 
geographical name. Glaser identifies Jobab with 
YHYBB (likely Yuhaybab), a tribe mentioned in the 
Sabaean in-scriptions. Spreiiger through the LXX form 
labor relates it to Wabdr, a considerable region in S. 
Arabia. 2. A king of Edom (Gn 36“^ , 1 Ch ), con- 
fused, in the apocryphal appendix to the LXX version of 
Job, with Job (see Job, § 1). 3. A king of Madon, ally of 
Jabin of Hazor against Joshua (Jos 11‘). 4. 6. Name of 
two Benjamites (1 Ch 8* and »»). W. M. Nesbit. 

JOCHEBED.— A sister of Kohath, married to Amram 
ner nephew, and mother of Aaron and Moses (Ex 6*®) 
and Miriam (Nu 26®*). An earlier writer, E, in narrating 
the birth of Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of 
Levi, but does not give her name (Ex 2>). 

JOD. — The tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
as such used in the 119th Psalm to de.signate the 10th 
part, each verse of which begins with thi.9 letter. 

JODA.— 1. A Levite (1 Es 5®«); called In Ezr 3» 
Judah; elsewhere Hodaviah, Ezr 2<«; Hodevah, Neh 7<*; 
Sudias, 1 £s 5*®. 2. An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3”). 
JOED.— A Benjamite (Neh IH). 

JOEL. — 1. The prophet (see next article). Regarding 
his personal history we know nothing. 2. A son of 
Samuel (1 S 8*, 1 Ch 6** [RV] 6»). 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel (1 Ch 6*®, called in v.« Shaul). 4. A Simeonite 
prince (1 Ch 4«). 6. A Reubenite (1 Ch 5^ «). 6. A 

Gadlte chief (1 Ch 5‘*). 7. A chief man of Issochar 
(1 Ch 7*). 8. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1 1”). 9. 10. 
11. Levites (1 Ch 15^ ” 23® 26«, 2 Ch 29»*). 12. A 

Ifaoaeaite cMef (1 Ch 27**). 13. One of those who 
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married a foreign wife (Ezr 10** [1 Es 9** Juel]). 14. A 
Benjamite overseer after the Exile (Neh 11»). 

JOEL, BOOK OF.— 1. Analysis.— The Book of Joil 
clearly falls into two parts; (1) a call to repentance 
in view of present judgment and the approaching Day 
of Jahweh, with a prayer for deliverance (l-2‘^); (2) the 
Divine answer promising relief, and after that spiritual 
blessing, judgment on the Gentile world, and material 
prosperity for Judah and Jerusalem (2‘®-3 [Heb. 4J «). 

(1) The immediate oecasion of the call to repentanoe is a 
plague of locusts of exceptional severity (1** ), extending, 
It would seem from the promise in the second part (2*®), 
over several years, and followed by drought and famine so 
severe as to necessitate the discontinuance of the meal- and 
drink-offering, i.e. probably the daily sacrifice) (cf. Ex. 29**, 
where the same Heb. words are used of the daily meal<pffer- 
ingand drink-offering). This fearful calamity, which is dis- 
tinctly represented as present (‘before our eyes* 1**), 
heralds ‘the great and very terrible day of Jahweh’ (2**), 
which will ushered in by yet more fearful distress of the 
same kind (2****). The reason of all this suffering actual and 
prospective is national sin, which, however, is not specified. 
Jahweh’s people have turned away from llim (implied in 
2‘*). Let them turn back, giving expression to their penitent 
sorrow in tears, mourning garb, general fasting, and prayer 
offered by priests in the Temple (2‘*-*^). 

(2) The second part opens with the declaration that the 
prayerfor mercy was heard; ‘Then . . . the Lord . . .had 
pity on his people’ (2** UV). It seems to be implied 
that the people had repented and fas toil, and that the priests 
had prayed m their behalf. The rendering ot this passage 
in the AV, ‘Then will . . . the Lord pity his people,’ is gener- 
ally rejected by modem scholars as inaccurate, being, 
according to Driver, ‘grammatically indefensible.’ What 
we have in the original is not prediction, but historical 
statement. This Divine pity, proceeds the prophet, speak- 
ing in Jahweh’.s name, will express itselt in the removal of 
the locusts (2*®). and in the cessation of the drought, which 
will restore to tne laixl its normal lertility, and so replace 
famine by plenty (2'^-'*). But higher blessings yet are in 
store for the people of Jahweh. His Spirit shall afterwards 
be poured out on all, inclusive even of slaves (2***- (Heb. 3**B. 
And when the Day of Jahweh comes in all its terror, it will 
be terrible only to the Gentile world which has oppressed 
Israel The gathered hosts of the former, among whom 
Phmnicians and Philistines are singled out for 8pe<ial con« 
demnation (3 [Heb. 4) * *), shall be destmyed by Jahwel* 
and His angels in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3 [Heb. 4*d f .jv 
and then Jem.salem shall l>e a holy city, no longer haunted 
by unclean aliens (3 [Heb. 4] *'). and Judah, unlike Egypt 
and Edom, will l>e a happy nation dwelling in a happy 
because well-watered land, and Jahweh will ever abide in 
its midst (3 {Heb. 4] *“-*>). 

2. Integrity. — The unity of the book was questioned 
by the French scholar Vernes (in 1881), w'ho, however, 
admitted the weaknes.s of his cose, and by the German 
scholar Rothstein (in 1896), the latter finding a follower 
in Ryssel (in the JE). The.se critics assign the two part* 
to different writers in different age.s. Baudissin (Etrueit” 
ung) suggests extensive revision. These theories have 
found little acceptance. Recent criticism generally 
regards the book, with the exception of a gloss or two, 
as the work of one hand. 

There are indwd two distinctly marked parts, as was 
shown in the analysis, but that w in no way incompatible 
with unity of authorship, for the following reasons: (a) The 
second part d(Mw not contradict but supplements the first. 
(6) The thought of ‘ the day of Jahweh ’ as a d^ of terror 
is common to both (1‘® and 2** (Heb. 3*]). (c) Tlie alleged 
lack of originality in the second part, in so far as it exists, 
can be rea.sonably accounted for by its apoc.alyptic character. 
id) The distinctive features of the first part, which is mainly 
historic, are largely due to the 8i>ecial theme — the descrip- 
tion of locusts and their ravages, which is unique in Heb. 
literature. 

3. Date. — There is no external evidence. The place 
of the book in the Canon is not conclusive, for the 
Book of Jonah, which was manifestly written after the 
fall of Nineveh, is also found in the former part of the 
collection of the Twelve, and comes before Mlcah, the 
earliest portions of which are beyond doubt much older. 
Hence the question can be answered, in so far as aa 
answer is possible, only from the book itself. 
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The facts l>earinK upon it may be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) The people addressed are the inhabitants of Judah 
(3 fHeb. 4J *• ), and Jerusalem (2*^ (Heb. 3^] 3 

{Heb, 4] *• Zion is mentioned in 2‘ 

iHeb, 3^] 3 [Heb. 4l 21. There Is no trace of the 

kingdom of Samaria. The name ‘Israel’ is indeed used 
'227 3 [iieb. 4] 2 16), but, as the first and last of these 
passages clearly show, it is not the kingdom of I.srael that 
ts meant, but the people of God, dwelling mainly about 
Jerusalem. (2) There is no mention of royalty or aris- 
tocracy. (3) The Temple is repeatedly referred to (I®- 

2*’ 3 [Heb. 4] ®). and by implication in the phrase 
*my holy mountain’ (2* 3 [Ileb. 4) ^0: its ritual is re- 
ganled as of high importance (1*- 2’^), and its ministers 

stand l>etween the people and their God. giving expression 
to their penitence and prayer (I*- 2*')- (4) The people 

are called on to repent of sin (2^2!.) but in general 
terms. No mention is made of idolatry or formalism, or 
sensuality, or opprcs.sion —the sins so sternly denounced 
by Amos and Isaiah, (fi) 'Phe foreign nations denounced 
as hostile to Israel are the Ph<i‘ni(‘ian.s (3 [Heb. 4] the 
Philistines (ih.), Egypt and Edom (3 {Heb. 4] 7®). Refer- 
ence is al.so made to the Grecians (‘sons of the lonians,’ 
3 (Heb. 4] 6). and the Saba*ans or 8. .Arabians (3 [Heb. 4] *) 
as slave-dealers. Assyria, llabykcua and Aram are neither 
named nor alluded to. (6) The history of ludahand Jeru- 
salem includes a national catastrophe when the people of 
Jahweh were scattered among ih(‘ nations and the land of 
Jahweh was divided amongst new settlers (3 [Heb. 4] 2). 
(7) Thi.s bofjk of 73 verses contains 27 expressions or claiLses 
to which parallels more or less close, can be adduced from 
other GT writings, maitdy prophetic. In 12 pa.s.Hage8 there 
is verbal or almost verbal ^orresjiondence: cf. and 
E*k 3()27 ; pt" and Is 13*; 22 and Znph 1‘^; 2* and Nah 2*® 
[Heb.“]; 2<-‘ ami Ex 34«; 2‘' and 2 8 1222; 227i> and Ezk 36» 
etc.; 227^ and Is 40^^ 23“> [Heb. 3^J, and Mai 4® [Heb. 

3*>1; 2M nieb. 3^) and Ob i ; 3 [Heb. 4] '* and Am H; 
3 (Heb. 41 * and Jer 33''* etc. In two other places there is con- 
trast as well as parallelism. 22* (Heb.3'1 answers to Ezk 392®, 
but the latter has ‘on the house of Israel,’ the former ‘ou 
all flesh.' and 3 (Heb. 4] is the reverse of Is 2* and Mic 4®. 
The last clause of Is found also in Jon 4® in the same 
connexion and nowhere else. (S) The Heb. exhibits some 
features which are more common in late than in the earlier 
literature. There are a few .\ramai8ms: 'dLdh ‘ lament’ (1*); 
$dph 'hinder part’ (2'*’®) for gits; the Hiphil of ndchath 
3 [Heb. 4) "). and rdmnch (3 [Heb. 4] ‘ ) — a word of Aramaic 
aftmiiies; and several expressions often met with in late 
writeis. Still, it is not advisable to lay much stress on this 
point. 

With these facts before them critics have concluded 
that the book iiiust In' either very early or late. Many, 
led by (Tedner, fottrid evidence of pre-exilic date, and 
mo.st of tbe.se. after birn, .selected the minority of Joash 
of Judah (r. n.e. 737). Koriig [ueP rs the latter part 
of the reign of Josiah ( n . r . ()40-fl09). Recent critics 
with a f('VV exceptions (Orelli, Kirk|*atrick, Volck, and 
to some extent Haudis.siti) regard the book as post- 
exilic: c. n.r. r»()0 (Driver, but not without hesitation); 
after the reforms of Ezra and Neheiniah (E. Kantzsch, 
K. Smith, G. A. Smith on the whole, Marti, the .school 
of Kiietieti. .\o\vack, Cornill. and Horton). Positive 
decision betwt'eii the.se widely divergent view\s is at 
present irnimssihle. Much can be .said, as Haudis.sin 
has recently shown, in favour of a pre-exilic date, w^hich, 
Vf proved. W(uild modify our conception of the growth 
•f Israelitisli religion; but several jioiiosseem to strongly 
favour post-exilic origin: the religious atmosphere, 
ihe political situation in so far as it can be di.scerned, 
reference to the Grei'ks, and tin* literary parallelisni.s. 
/nost of which are more intelligible on the assumption 
of borrowing by Joel than rice versa. 

4. Interpretation. " The ancii tit Jews, as represented 
by the Targum, and the Fathers, who have been followed 
by Pusey, Hengsteriberg, and others, to some extent 
even by Merx, regarded the locusts of the Book of 
Joel as not literal but symbolic. That view, however, 
is now generally abandoned. The seemingly extrava- 
gant descriptions of the locust-sw'arms, and the havoc 
wrought by them, have been confirmed in almost 
every point by modern observers. What is said about 
Their number (1®), the darkness they cause (2‘®). 
their resemblance to horsea (2®), the noise they make 


in flight and when feeding (2®), their irresistible advanot 
(2^® ), their amazing destructiveness (D- 2 *), and 

the burnt appearance of a region which they have 
ravaged (23'‘‘>) — can hardly be pronounced exaggerated 
in view of the evidence collected by Pusey, Driver, 
G. A. Smith, and other commentators. The colouring 
of the picture is no doubt Oriental and poetic, but when 
allowance is made for that, it is seen to be wonderfully 
true to life. The description of the locusts as ‘the 
northern army ’ (22®) is indeed still unexplained, but is 
insufficient of itself to overthrow the literal interpreta- 
tion. On the apocalyptic character of the latter portion 
of the hook there is general agreement. 

6. Doctrine. — As compared with some of the other 
prophetic writings, say with Deutero-Isaiah and 
Jonah, the Book of Joel as a whole is particularistic. 
The writer’s hopes of a glorious future seem limited to 
Judah and Jerusalem, and perhaps the Dispersion 
(2*2 [Ileb. 3®]). On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that the outpouring of the Spirit is promised to ‘all 
flesh,’ not merely to ‘ the house of Israel ' — a general way 
of stating the promise which made the NT application 
possible (Ac 2*®'^ ). So the book may be said to contain 
a germ of univer.salisin. Its other most striking char- 
acteristic. from the doctrinal standpoint, is the im- 
portance attached to ritual and the priesthood, and the 
comparatively slight stress laid on conduct. Still, it is 
here that w’e find the caustic words: ‘Rend your heart 
and not your garments’ (2**). 

6. Style. — In .style the Book of Joel takes a very 
high place in Hebrew literature. It is throughout 
clearly, elegantly, and forcefully written. Skilful use 
is made of parall{*li.sm — note the five short clauses in 
I*®; of Oriental hyperbole (2*®^* [Heb. 3*^ ]); and of 
word-play, e.g. shuddadh sadheh ‘the field is wasted’ 
(1*®), ydbhSshu . . . hdbhlsh ‘are withered ... is asliarned’ 
(1*2), shad misfi-shaddai ‘destruction from the Almighty’ 
(1*®), and the play on the ve*rb shdphat and the name 
Jeho-shaphat in 3 [Heb. 4] *• 12 ), W. Taylor Smith. 

JOELAH.-^A warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12’). 

JOEZER. — One of David’s followers at Ziklag (1 
Ch 12«). 

JOGBEHAH. — A town of Gad in Gilead (Nu 32*®), 
named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites (Jg 8**). It i.s the present ruin el-JitbeihOt 
(or A jbeihni), N.W. from Rabbath-ammon, and about 
midway between that place and es-SauIt. 

JOGLI. — The Dauite chief who took part in the 
division of the land (Nu 3422). 

JOHA. — 1. A Beiijamlte (1 Ch 8*®). 2. One of 

David’s heroes (1 Ch 11«). 

JOHANaN.— 1. 2 K 25« Jer 40«-43®, the son of 
Kareah. chief of the captains of the forces,’ who after 
the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at Mizpah, After 
the murder of Gedaliah he pursued Ishmael and the other 
conspirators, recovered the captives, and, in spite of the 
I>rotest of Jeremiah, carried them to V.gypt. 2. A son of 
Jo.siah (1 Ch 3*®). 3. 1 Ch S** a post -exilic prince of the 
line of David. 4. 1 Ch 6*- *® a high priest. 6.6. 1 Ch 
12® *2 f^vo warriors who came to David to Ziklag, a 
Benjainite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Ezr 8** 
(Joannes, l Es 8*®) one of those who returned with 
Ezra. 8. 2 Ch 28** an Ephraimite. 9. BtMi Jonathan, 
No. 7, and Jehoiianan, No. 3. 

JOHN. — 1. The father of Mattuthias, and grand- 
father of the five Maccaba;an brothers (1 Mac 2*), 2. 

The eldest son of Mattathias (1 Mac 22). In b.c. 161 he 
was slain by the ‘sons of Jambri’ (1 Mac 9**'**). In 
2 Mac 822, and perhaps again 10*®, he is by mistake called 
Joseph. 3. The father of Eupoleinus (1 Mac 8*’, 2 
Mac 4**), who was sent by Judas Maccabious as an 
ambassador to Rome. 4. An envoy sent by the Jewa 
to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 11*’). 6. One of the sons of 
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Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 16*), commonly known as 
John Hyrcanus, and described as *a (valiant) man’ 
(1 Mac 13^). See Maccabkes, § 6. 6. The father 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1« IIV; AV Jonas), who is 

called in Mt 16’ Bar-Jona(h). In the latter passage the 
iorm JdnCLs may be a contraction for J&anlSi, or possibly 
Peter’s father had two names, as in the case of Saul — 
Paul, 7. One of the high-priestly family (Ac 4«). 8. John 
Mark (see Mark). 9. 10. For the Baptist and the 
Apostle see the following two articles. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. — The single narrative of 
John’s birth and circumcision (Lk 1) states that, as 
the child of promise (v.^*), lie was born in *a city 
of Judah’ (v.3»), when his parents were old (v.’). They 
were both of priestly descent (v.®), and his mother was 
a kinswoman of the mother of Jesus (v.w). John wa.s a 
Nazirite from his birth (v.'*'); he developed self-reliance 
in his lonely home, and learnt the secret of spiritual 
strength as he communed with God in the solitudes 
of the desert (v.«®). In the Judjean wilderness — the 
wild waste which lies to the west of the Dead Sea — this 
Elijah-like prophet (v.^’) ‘on rough food throve’; 
but, notwithstanding his ascetic affinities with the 
Essenes, he was not a vegetarian, his diet consisting 
of edible locusts (Lv 11”) as well as the vegetable 
honey which exudes from fig-trees and palms (Mt 3<). 
For this and for other reasons — as, e.g., his zeal as a 
social reformer, — John cannot be called an Essene 
(Graetz). It was not from these ‘Pharisees in the 
superlative degree’ (SchUrer) that the last of the 
prophets learnt his message. His familiarity with 
the OT is proved by his frequent use of its picturesque 
language (Lk 3‘’. cf. Am Is 66*<; Jn 1”, cf. Is 4()»; 
Jn 1**, cf. Is 53’, Ex 29** 12*), but he heard God’s voice 
In nature as well as in His word; as he brooded on 
the signs of the times, tin; barren tre*es of the de.sert, 
fit only for burning, and the vipers fleeing before the 
flaming scrub, became emblems of the nation’s peril 
and lent colour to his warnings of impending wrath 
(cf. G. A. Smith, JIGIIL p. 495). 

In the wilderness ‘the word of God came unto John’ 
(Lk 3*). The phrase implies (1 S 15*® etc.) that, after 
more than three centuries of silence, the voice of a 
prophet was to be heard in the land, and the Synoptic 
Gospels (Mt 3*-”, Mk 1* *, Lk 3‘-*®) tell of the stirring 
effects of his preaching in ever- widening circles (Mt 3'), 
and give a summary of his message. It is probable 
that, in the course of his successful six months’ ministry, 
John moved northw'ards along the then more thickly 
populated valley of the Jordan, proclaiming the coining 
of the Kingdom to the crowds that flocked to near 
him from ‘the whole region circumjacent to Jordan’ 
(Lk 3*); once at least (Jn 10<®) he crossed the river 
(cf. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospel, p. 35 f.; Warfield, 
Expositor, in. [1885] i. p. 267 ff.; and see Bethany, 
Salim). ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 3*) 
was the Baptist’s theme, but on his Ups the. proclama- 
tion became a warning tliat neither descent from 
Abraham nor Pharisaic legalism would constitute 
a title to the bles.sings of the Messianic age, and that 
it is vain for a nation to plead privilege when its sins 
have made it ripe for judgment. There is a Pauline 
ring in the, stern reminder that Abraham’s spiritual 
seed may spring from the stones of paganism (Lk 3*, 
but also Mt 3», cf. Ro 4*« 9’. Gal 4**). On the. 
universality of the coming judgment is ba.sed John’s 
call to repentance addressed to all men without reap<‘ct 
of persons. The axe already ‘laid to the root of the 
trees’ (Lk 3») wall spare those bringing forth good 
fruit, and not those growing in favoured enclosures. 
Soldiers, publicans, and inquirers of different classes 
are taught how practical and how varied are the good 
works in which the ‘fruits’ of repentance are seen 
(Lk 3« ). 

The baptism of John was the declaration unto aU 


men, by means of a symbolic action, that the condi- 
tion of entrance into God’s Kingdom is the putting away 
of sill. It was a ‘repentance-baptism,’ and its purpose 
was ‘remission of sins’ (Mk D) [Weiss regards this 
statement as a Christianized version of John’s baptism, 
but Bruce {KGT, in loc.) agrees with Holtzmann that 
forgiveness is Implied ‘if men really repented ’]. John’s 
baptism was no copying of Essene rites, and it had a 
deeper ethical significance than the ‘divers washings’ 
of the ceremonial law. It has close and suggestive 
affinities with the prophet’s teaching in regard to 
spiritual cleansing (Is 1*®, Ezk 36”, Zee 13‘), the truth 
expressed in their metai)horical language being trans- 
lated by him into a striking symbolic act; but John’s 
baptism ha.s most definite connexion with the^ baptism 
of proselytes, which was the rule in Israel before his 
days (Schflrer, JIJ P ii. 322 f.). John sought ‘to 
make men “proselytes of righteousness’’ in a new and 
higher order. He came, as Jesus once said, “in the 
way of righteousiie.ss’’: and the righteousness he wi.shed 
men to possess . . . did not consist in mere obedience 
to tlie law of a carnal commandment, but in repent- 
ance towards God and delllierate self-consecration to 
His kingdom’ (Lambert, The Sacraments in the NT, 
p. 62). When Jesus was baptized of John (Mt 3*»® , 
Mk 1*®-, Lk 3”* ), He did not come confes.sing sin as did 
all other men (Mt :i«); the act marked His consecra- 
tion to His Messianic work, and His identification of 
Himself with sinners. It was part of His fulfilment 
of all rigliteousness (v.“»). and was followed by His 
anointing with the Holy Spirit. John knew' that his 
bapti.sm was to prepare the way for the coming of a 
‘mightier’ than ho, w'ho would baptize with the Holy 
Spirit (Mk 1*). But after Pentecost there were disciples 
who had not advanced beyond the Baptist’s point of 
view, and were unaware that the Holy Spirit liad been 
poured out (Ac 18” 19**^ ). 

The narrative in Jn 1’® *® assumes as well known 
the Synoptic account of John’s activity as evangelist 
and baptizer (v.”* ). From what John heard and saw 
at the hai>t»sin of Jesus, and from intercourse with Je.sus, 
he liad learnt that his mission was not only to apnounce 
the Me.s.siah’s coining, and to prejiarc* His way by calling 
men to repent, hut also to point Him out to men. 

Many critics regard the words, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
Gotl, which taketii away the sin of the world’ (v.’*’*), as 
inconsistent with John’s later question, 'Art thou he that 
Cometh, or look we for another'i'’ (Mt 11*); but if John 
learnt from Jesus what was His ideal of the Messiah’s work, 
it may well he, as (Jarvie says, ‘that Jesus for a time at 
least raised John’s mind to the height of His own insight; 
that when the influence of Jesus was withdrawn, John 
relaiised to his f>wn familiar modes of thought; and that 
the an.swer of Jesus by the two di-sciples . . . was a kindly 
reminder’ of an earlier conversation {Expositor, vi. [19021 v. 
375). 

This heightened sen.se of the glory of JesuB was ac- 
companied by a deejiening humility in John’s estimate 
of his own function as the MeSBiali’s forerunner. In 
hi.s last te.stimony to Jesu.s (Jn 3*®) ‘the frJtmd of the 
bridegroom ’ is said to have rejoiced grtuitly as he heard 
the welcome tidings that men were coming to Jesus 
(v.**). It was a liigh eulogy when Jesus said, ‘John 
hath borne witnes.s unto the truth’ (Jn 5**); but it 
also implied the high claim that the lowlier members 
of the Church, which is His bride, enjoy greater spiritual 
privileges than he who, in spite of his own disclaimer 
(Jn 1”), was truly the Elijah foretold by Malachi 
(Mt 11**; cf. Mai 4®), — the herald of the day of which 
he saw only the dawn. It was not John’s fault that in 
the early Church there were some who attached undue 
importance to his teaching and failed to recognize* the 
unique glory of Jesua— the Light to whom he bore 
faithful witness (Jn D* ). 

The Synoptic narrative of the imprisoament and 
murder of John yields Incidental evidence of his great- 
ness as a prophet. There were some who accounted 
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?or the mighty works of Jesus by saying ‘John the i 
Baptist is risen from the dead’ (Mk 6'<). 

Josephus {ArU. xvm. v. 2) makes the preaehingof John the I 
came of his execution, and says nothing ot his reproof of ! 
Antipas for his adultery with nia brother’s wife (Mk 
Scmxe historiaiis (o.p. Ranke} arbitrarily use Josephus as 
their main source, to the disi>aragement of the CJospels. 
But Sollertinaky iJThSt, i. 507) nas shown that when 
the person of Antip'is is concerned, ‘we are bound to 
consider the hiat-oiian’s ataternents with the greatest care.* 
Bchiirer (op. cit.). who holds that the real occasion of lohn’s 
imprisonment was lierod’s fear of political trouble never- 
theless allows that there Is no real inconsistency between 
the statement of Josephus ami, the further assertion of the 
Evangelists that John had roused the anger of Herod, and 
still more of Herodias, by his stern rebuke. 

The last mention of John in the Gospels (Mt 21’*. Mk 
lb’2, Lk 20«) shows that Herod had good cause to fear 
the popular temper. John’s influence must have been 
permanent as well as wide-s’[»read when the cliief priests 
w'ere afraid of being stoned if they slighted liirn. After 
the transfiguration our Lord alluded to the sufferings 
of John, as He endeavoured to teach His (iisciples the 
le.sson of His cross; ‘I say unto you that Elijah is 
come, and they have also done unto him wdiatsoever 
they Usted' (Mk 9i3). j. G. Taskeu. 

JOHN THE APOSTLE. — The materials for a life of 
St. John may be divided into three parts: (1) The 
specific Information given in the canonical Scriptures; 

(2) early and well-attested tradition concerning him; 

(3) later traditions of a legendary character, which cannot 
be ac(H*pted as history, but which possess an interest 
and significance of their own. liut when all the evidence 
on the subject is gathered, it is iinpossihJe to give more 
than a bare outline of what was in all probability a 
long life and an unspeakably important ministry. The 
present article must be taken in conjunction with those 
that follow, in view of the controversies which have arisen 
concerning the authorship of the ‘ Johannine’ writing.s. 

1, The Scripture data. — John was a son of Zebedee, a 
master-fisherman in good position, plying !ii.j craft in 
om* of the towns on the Lake of Galilee, possibly Beth- 
sttida. It is probable that his motlu*r was Salome, one 
of the women who ‘ministered’ to Christ in Galilee 
(Mk a sister of Mary the motlu'r of Jesus. Tliis 
may l)e inferred from a comparison of Mt 27 ^ and Mk 15'® 
16‘‘with Jn 10*“. 

The last pasnage is Iwst understood as naming/oMr women 
who stoofl by the (^ross of Jesus — His mother, His mother’s 
sister Salome. Mary wife (»f Clofias who was also mother 
of James and .loses, and Mary Magd-alene. Tlie int/eri)re- 
tation whirli would fitid only thret! persons in the list, and 
irientify Mary ‘of CMopas’ with the .sister of Jesus’ mother, 
is open to the objeetion that tw’o si.sters would have the 
same name, and it involves other .serious difficulties. 

In Jn 1*® two di.sciph’.s are mentioned as having 
heard the testimony of John the Bai)tist to Jesus and 
having accompanied the new Teacher to His home. 
One of these was Andrew, and it has becui 8urmi.sed 
tliat the other was John himself. If this was so, the 
incident must be understood as constituting the very 
beginning of John’s disciple.ship. 

In Mt Mk l'«-*® an account is given in almOwSt 

the same words of the call of four fishermen to follow 
Jesu.s. Two of these were John and his elder brother 
James, who were with their father in a boat on the Lake 
of Galilee, mending their nets. In Lk 5>-'' a different 
account of the call is given. Nothing is said of Andn-w; 
Peter is the principal figure in the scene of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, while James and John are mentioned 
only incidentally as 'partners with Simon.’ Directly 
or indirectly, however, w'c are told that to John, whilst 
engaged In his craft, the summons was given to leave 
his occupation and become a ‘ fisher of men.’ The call 
was immediately obeyed, and constitutes an inter- 
mediate link between the initial stage of disci pleship 
and the appointment to be one of twelve ‘apostles.’ 
Ip the lists of the Twelva (Mt 10*, Mk 3'S Lk 6'*). John 


is always named as one of the first four, and in the course 
of Christ’s ministry he was one of an inner circle of 
three, who were honoured with special marks of con- 
fidence. These alone were permitted to be present on 
three occasions — the raising of Jairus’ daughter, narrated 
in Mk 537 , lA Sii*; the Transfiguration, described in 
three accounts (Mt 17*, Mk 9*. Lk O**); and the Agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, mentioned by two 
of the Synoptists (Mt 2637 and Mk H^s). On one or 
perhaps two occasions Andrew was associated with 
the.se three — possibly at the healing of Peter’s wife’s 
mother (Mk 1*®), and certainly at the interview described 
in Mk 133 , when Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives and 
was ‘asked privately’ concerning His prophecy of the 
overthrow of the Temple. 

On two notable occasions the brothers James and 
John were associated together. They appear to have 
been alike in natural temperament. It is in this light 
that the statement of Mk 3*^ is generally understood — 

‘ hesurnarned them Bostnerges, wliich'is Sons of thunder.’ 
Some uncertainty attaches to the derivation of the word, 
and the note added by the Evangelist is not perfectly 
clear. But no better explanation has been given than 
that the title was bestowed, perhaps by anticipation, 
in allusion to the zeal and vehemence of character 
which both the Apostles markedly exhibited on the 
occasions when they appear together. In l.,k 9^ they 
are represented as desirous to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the Samaritan village which had refused 
hospitality to their Master. In Mk lO^® they come to 
Christ with ail eager request that to them might be 
allotted the two highest places in His Kingdom, and 
they profess their complete readiness to share with Him 
whatever sulTering or trying experiences He may be 
called to pa.ss through. According to Mt 20*®, their 
mother accompanied them and made the request, 
but v.»' shows that indignation was roused ‘concerning 
the two brethren,’ and that the de.sire and petition were 
really their own. Oiu'e in the Gospels John is described 
as associated with Peter, the tw^o being sent by Christ 
to make ready the Pas.sover (Lk 22*). Once he figures 
by himself alone, as making inquiry concerning a man 
who cast out demons in the name of Jt^us, though he did 
not belong to the company of the disciples (Mk 9**, 
Lk 9<®). As an indication of character this is to be 
understood as evincing zealous, but mistaken, loyalty. 
Christ’s reply wa.s, ‘Forbid him not’: evidently John 
w’^as disposed to manifest on this occasion the fiery 
intolerant zeal ivhicli he and his brother together dis- 
played in Samaria. Though the words ‘ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of’ do not form part of 
the best-attested text in Lk 9, they doubtless describe 
the kind of rebuke with w’hich on both occasions the 
Master found it necessary to check the eagerness of a 
disciple who loved his Master well, but not wisely. 

In the early part of the* Acts, John is associated by 
name with Peter on three occasions. One was the 
healing of the lame man by the Temple gate (3*). The 
next was their appearance before the Sanhedrin in 
ch. *, when they were found to be men untrained in 
Rabbinical knowledge, mere private persons with no 
official standing, and were also recognized by some 
present as having been personal follow’ers of Jesus, and 
seen in His immediate company. In 8*^ w^e read that 
the two w^ere sent by their brother- Apostles to Samaria, 
after Philip laid exercised his evangelivStlc ministry 
there. Many had been admitted into the Church by 
baptism, and the two Apostles completed the reception 
by prayer and the laying on of hands, ‘that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit.’ These typical instances show 
that at the outset of the history of the Church Peter and 
John came together to the front and w^ere recognized 
as co-leaders, though they were very different in personal 
character, and Peter appears olvi-ays to have been the 
spokesman. This note of personal leadership is con- 
firmed by the incidental reference of Paul in Gal 
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where James (not the son of Zebedee), Cephas, and John 
are ‘reputed to be pillars’ in the Church at Jerusalem. 

Our knowledge of John’s history and character is 
largely increased, and the interest in his personality is 
greatly deepened, if he is identified with ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved/ the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the John of the Apocalypse. Both these points are 
strongly contested in modern times, though the identifi- 
cation is supported by an early, wide-spread, and steadily 
maintained tradition. An examination of these questions 
will be found on pp. 479, 483. 797 b; but here it may be 
pointed out what additional light is shed on John’s 
life and character if his authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
is admitted. In Jn 13“ the disciple whom Jesus loved 
is spoken of as 'reclining in Jesus’ bosom’ at the Last 
Supper. The phrase implies that on the chief couch at 
the meal, holding three persons, Jesus was in the middle 
and John on His right hand, thus being brought more 
directly face to face with the Master than Peter, who 
occupied the left-hand place. This explains the expres- 
sion of v.“ *he, leaning back, as he was, on Jesus’ 
breast’; as well as Peter’s ‘beckoning’ mentioned in 
v.“. John has been also identified with the ‘other 
disciple’ mentioned in Jn 18‘* as known to the high 
priest and having a right of entrance into the court, 
which was denied to Peter. Again, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is described in Jn 19“ as standing by the 
cross of Jesus with His mother, as receiving the sacred 
charge implied by the words, * Woman, behold thy son!’ 
and ‘Behold thy mother!’ and as thenceforth providing 
a home for one who was of his near kindred. In 20^ he 
accompanies Peter to the tomb of Jesus; and while he 
reached the sepulchre first, Peter was the first to enter in, 
but John was apparently the first to ‘ believe.’ In ch. 21 
the two sons of Zebedee are among the group of seven 
disciples to whom our Lord appjeared at the Sea of 
Tiberias, and again the disciple whom Jesus loved and 
Peter are distinguished: the one as the first to disc<Tn 
the risen Lord upon the shore, the other as the first to 
plunge into the water to go to Him. The Gospcd closes 
with an account of Pet€^r's inquiry concerning the future, 
of his friend and companion on so many occasions; and 
in 19“ as well as in 21“ it is noted that the disciple 
'who wrote these things’ bore witness of that which he 
himself had seen, and that his witness is true. 

It is only necessary to add that the John mentioned 
in Rev 1* • as writing to the Seven Churches in A.sia from 
the island of Patmos was identified by early tradition 
with the son of Zebedee. If this be correct, much 
additional light is cast upon the later life of the Apostle 
John (see Revelation [Book or]). 

2. Early tradition.— Outside the NT only vague 
tradition enables us to fill up the gap left by Christ’s 
answer to Peter’s question, ' Lord, and what shall this 
man do?* We may gather that he 8i)ent several years 
in Jerusalem. After an indefinite interval he is under- 
stood to have settled in Ephesus. Eusebius slates 
(HE iii. 18, 20) that during the i)ersecution of Domitian 
‘the apostle and evangelist John’ was banished to 
Patmos, and that on the accession of Nerva (a.d. 96) 
he returned from the island and took up his abode in 
Ephesus, according to ‘an ancient Christian tradition’ 
(lit. ‘the word of the ancients among us’). Tertullian 
mentions a miraculous deliverance from a cauldron of 
boiling oil to which John had been condemned during 
a persecution in Rome, presumably under Domitian. 
Eusebius further states that John was firing in Asia 
and governing the churches there as late as the reign 
of Trajan. He bases this assertion upon the evidence 
of IrenaBUS and Clement of Alexandria. The former 
says that ‘ all the elders associated with John the disciple 
of the I^rd in Asia bear witne.s8,’ and that he remained 
in Ephesus until the time of Trajan. Clement recites 
%i length the well-known touching incident concerning 
St. John and the young disciple who fell into evil ways 
and became the chief of a band of robbers, as having 


occurred when ‘after the tyrant’s death he returned 
from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus.’ Tertullian con- 
firms the tradition of a residence in Ephesus by quoting 
the evidence of the Church of Smyrna that their bishop 
Polycarp was appointed by John (de Pr. Hoer. 32). Polyc- 
rates, bishop of Ephesus towards the end of the 2nd 
cent., in a letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, speaks of one 
among the ‘great lights’ in Asia — ‘John, who was both 
a witness and a teacher, who reclined upon the bosom 
of the Lord, and, being a priest, wore the sacerdotal 
plate,’ as having fallen asleep at Ephesus. The Mura- 
torian Fragment, which dates about a.d. 180, records an 
account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel, to the effect 
that John wrote it in obedience to a special revelation 
made to himself and Andrew. This story is somewhat 
mythical in character and is not elsewhere confirmed, but 
it proves the early prevalence of the belief in the Apostolic 
origin of the Gospel. Irenasus states that the Gospel was 
written specially to confute unbelievers like Cerinthus, 
and tells, on the authority of those who had heard it 
from Polycarp, the familiar story that St. John refused 
to remain under the same roof with the arch-heretic, 
lest the building should fall down upon him. Ephesus 
is said to have been the scene of this incident. All 
traditions agree that he lived to a great age, and it i.s 
Jerome (in Gal. vi. 10) who tells of his being carried into 
the church when unable to walk or preach, and simply 
repeating the words, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ 
Christ's enigmatical answer to Peter, * If 1 will that he 
tarry till 1 come, what is that to thee?’ led, as Jn 21“ 
indicates, to the bidief that John w'ould not die, but 
would be translated. 

Still, in spite of the record, the legend lingered long in 
the Church, and is mentioned by Augustine, that though 
apparently dead the beloved Apostle was only asleep, and 
that the dust upon his tomb ro.se and fell with liLs breathing. 
The poet Jirowning, in his Death in the Deaert, adopts the 
ancient tradition concerning the ApcKstle’s great age and 
lingering death, and imagines him recalled from a deep 
trance and the very borderland of the grave to deliver a 
last inspired message. 

The universal belief of the early Church that St. John 
maintaine<l a prolonged ministry in Ephe.sus has never 
been challenged till recent years. The arguments 
adduced against it, though quite inadequate to set 
aside positive eridence, have been accepted by critics 
of weight, and at least deserve mention. The chief fact 
of importance urged is the silence of writers who might 
well be expected to make some reference to it. Poly- 
carp in hi;> letter to the Philippian.s, and Ignatius in 
writing to the Ephesian.s, refer to Paul and his writings, 
but not to John or his ministry. Clement of Rome, 
writing about 93-95 concerning the Apostles and their 
successors, makes no reference to John as an eminent 
surri vor, but speaks of the Apostolic age as if completely 
past. If John did labour in Asia for a generation, and 
was living in the reign of Trajan, it is not unnatural to 
expect that fuller reference to the fact would be found 
in the writings of the sub-Apostolic Fathers. But the 
reply is twofold. First, the argument from silence is 
always precarious. The literature of the early years of 
the 2nd cent, is very scanty, and little is known of the 
circumstances under which the fragmentary documents 
were written or of the precise objects of the writers. The 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles in the Ist cent., 
and of Eusebius in the 4th, is in many respects quite as 
remarkable as their .speech and much more inexplicable. 
It is quite impos.sible for the most acute critic in the 
20th cent, to reproduce the conditions of an obscure 
period, and to understand precisely why some sub- 
jects of little importance to us are discussed in its 
literature and others of apparently greater aigniftcanca 
ignored. 

It is the weight of positive evidence, however, on 
which the tradition really rests. Irenasus, in a letter to 
Florinus preserved for us by Eusebius, describes how 
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as a boy he had listened to 'the blessed Polycarp,’ and JOHN, GOSPEL OF. — Introductory . — The Fourth 
had heard ‘the accounts which he gave of his intercourse Gospel is unique among the books of the NT. In its 

with John and with the others who had seen the Lord.’ combination of minute historical detail with lofty 

And lest his memory should be discredited, he tells his spiritual teaching, in its testimony to the Person and 

correspondent that he remembers the events of that work of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the preparation 

early time more clearly than those of recent years; it makes for the foundations of Christian doctrine, it 

‘for what boys learn, growing with their mind, becomes stands alone. Its influence upon the thought and life 

joined with it.’ It is incredible that a writer brought so of the Christian Church has been proportionately deep 

near to the very person of John, and having heard his and far-reaching. It is no disparagement of other 

words through only one intermediary, should have been inspired Scriptures to say that no other book of the 

entirely in error concerning his ministry in Asia. Polyc- Bible has left such a mark at the same time upon the 

rates, again, a bishop of the city in which St. John had profoundest Christian thinkers, and upon simple-minded 

long resided and laboured, wrote of his ministry there believers at large. A decision as to its character, 

after an interval not longer than that which separates authenticity, and trustworthiness is cardinal to the 

our own time from (say) the passing of the Heform Bill Christian religion. In many cases authorship is a 

of 1832 or the battle of Waterloo. His testimony matter of comparatively secondary importance in the 

obviously is not that of himself alone, it must represent interpretation of a document, and in the determination 
that of the whole Ephesian Church; and what Irenajus of its significance; in this instance it is vital. That 

remembered as a boy others of the same generation must statement is quite consistent with two other important 

have remembered according to their opportunities of considerations. (1) We are not dependent on the 

knowledge. The explicit testimony of three writers Fourth Gospel for the facts on which Christianity is 

like Polycrates, lrena?us, and Clement of Alexandria based, or for the fundamental doctrines of the Person 

carries with it the implicit testimony of a whole genera- and work of Christ. The Synoptic Gospels and St. 

tion of Christians extending over a very wide geographic Paul’s Epistles are more than sufficient to establish 

area. The silence of others notwithstanding, it is hardly the basis of the Christian faith, which on any hypothesis 

credible that these should have been mistaken on a must have spread over a large part of the Roman Empire 

matter of so much importance. The theory that before this book was written. (2) On any theory of 

confu.sion had arisen between Jolin the Apostle and a authorship, the document in question is of great sig- 

certain ‘John the Elder' is di.scus.sed in a subsequent nificance and v'alue in the liistory of the Church. Those 

article (see p. 483), but it would seem impossible that a who do not accept it as a ‘Gospel’ have still to reckon 

mistake on such a subject could l)e made in the minds with the fact of its composition, and to take account 

of those who were divided from the events themselves of its presence in and influence upon the Church of the 

by 80 narrow an interval as that of two, or at most 2nd century. 

three, generations. But when these allowances have been made, it is 

3. Later traditions. — It is only, however, as regards clearly a matter of the very first importance whether 

the main facts of history that the testimony of the the Fourth Gospel is, on the one hand, the work of an 

2nd cent, may bo thus confidently relied on. Stories of eye-witnes.s, belonging to the innermost circle of Jesus’ 

doubtful authenticity would gather round an honoured disciples, who after a long interval wrote a trustworthy 

name in a far shorter tM.'riod than seventy or eighty record of wffiat he had heard and seen, interpreted 

years. Some of these legends may well be true, otliers through the mellowing medium of half a century of 

probably contain an element of truth, whilst others are Christian exp<'rience and service; or, on the other, 

the result of mi.stake or the product of pious imagination. a treatise of speculative theology cast into the form 

They are valuable chiefly as showing the directions in of an imaginative biography of Jesus, dating from 

which tradition travelled, and we neeri not draw on any the .second or third decade of the 2nd cent., and 

of the intere.sting myth.s of later days in order to form testifying only to the form which the new religion was 

a judgment on the i)er.son and character of John the taking umier the widely altered circumstances of a 

Apostle. eHiH‘ciaIly if he was in addition, as the Church rapidly developing Church. Such a question as this 
ha.s so long believed, St. John the Evangelist. is not of secondary but of primary importance at any 

A near kinsman of Je.su.s, a youth in his early di.sciple- time, and the critical controversies of recent years 

ship, eager and vehement in his affection and at first full make a decision upon it to be crucial, 

of ill-instructed ambitions and still undisciplined zeal. It is impossible here to survey the liistory of criticism, 
Jehn the son of Zebedee was regarded by his Master but it is de.sirable to say a few w'ords upon it. According 
with a i>eculiar p^irsonal tenderne.ss, and was fashioned to a universally accepted tradition, extending from the 
by that transforming affection into an Apostle of excep- third quarter of the 2nd cent, to the beginning of the 
tioival irusight and spiritual power. Only the disciple 19th, John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, was held 
whom Jesus loved could become the Apostle of love. to be the author of the Gosjiel, the three Epistles 

Only a minute and delicate personal knowledge of Him that went by his name, and the Apocalypse. This 

who was Son of Man and Son of God, combined with a tradition, so far as the Gospel was concerned, was un- 
.sensitive and ardent natural temperament and the broken and almost unchallenged, the one exception 
spiritual maturity attained by long expi*rience and being formed by an ob.scure and doubtful sect, or class 
patient brooding meditation on what he had seen and of unbelievers, called Alogi by Epiphanius, who attrib- 

heard long btjfore, could have produced such a picture of uted the Gospel and the Apocalypse to Ctmnthusl 

the Saviour of the world as is presented in the Fourth From the beginning of the 19th cent., however, and 
Gosi)el. The very .silence of John the Apostle in the especially after the publication of Bretschneider’s Pro- 

uarrative.s of the Gosixds and the Acts is significant. babilia in 1820, an almost inces.sant conflkt has been 

He moved in the innermost circle of the disciples, yet waged between the traditional belief and hypotheses 
.seldom opened his lips. His recorded utterances could which in more or less modified form attribute the Gospel 

all be comprevSsed into a few lines. Yet he ardently to an Ephesian elder or an Alexandrian Chri.stian philos- 

loved and was beloved by hi.s Master, and after He was opher belonging to the first half of the 2nd century, 

gone it was given to the beloved di.sciple to ‘tarry’ BaurofTUbingen,inwho.setheoriesofdoctrinaldevelop- 

ralher than to speak, or toil, or .suffer, .so that at the last ment this document held an important place, fixed 

he might write that which should move a world and live Its date about a.d. 170, but this view has long been 

in the hearts of untold generations. The most Christ- given up as untenable. Kelm, who argued strongly 

like of the Apostles has left this legacy to the Church against the Johannine authorship, at first adopted the 

— that without him it could not have adequately known date a.d. 100-115, but afterwards regarded a.d. 180 

Its Lard. W. T. Davison. as more probable. During the last fifty years the 
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oonfliet has been wa^ed with great ability on both 
sides, with the effect of modifying extreme views, and 
more than once It has seemed as if an agreement between 
the more moderate critics on either side had become 
possible. Among the conservatives, Zahn and Weiss 
In Germany, and Westcott, Sanday, Reynolds, and 
Drummond in this country, have been conspicuous: 
whilst, on the other hand, Holtzmann, JOlicher, and 
Schrniedel have been uncompromising opponents of 
the historicity of the Gosi)el on any terms. Schttrer, 
Harnack, ami others have taken up a middle position, 
ascribing the book to a disciple of John the Apostle, 
who embodied in it his master’s teaching; whilst 
Wendt and some others have advocated partition 
theories, implying the existence of a genuine Johannine 
document as the basis of the Gospel, blended with later 
rnd less trustworthy matter. 

The portion taken in this article is that the traditional 
view which ascribes the authorship of the Gospel to 
John the Apostle is still by far the most probable account 
of its origin, the undeniable difficulties attaching to 
this view being explicable by a reasonable considera- 
tion of the circumstances of its composition. Fuller 
light, however, has been cast upon the whole subject 
by the discussions of recent years, and much is to 
be learned from the investigations of eminent scholars 
and their arguments against the Johannine authorship, 
especially when these do not rest upon a denial of the 
supernatural element in Scripture. In the present 
treatment of the subject, controversy will be avoided 
as far as possible, and stress will be laid upon the positive 
and constructive elements in the examination. The 
method adopted will be to inquire into (1) the External 
Evidence in favour of St. John’s authorship; (2) the 
Internal Evidence; (3; the scoi>e of the Gospel and its 
relation to the Synoptics; (4) Objections and suggested 
alternative Theories; (5) Summary of the Conclusions 
reached. 

1. External Evidence. — It is not questioned that 
considerably before the close of the 2nd cent, the four 
Gosixds, substantially as we have them, were accepted 
as authoritative in the Christian Church. This is 
proved by the testimony of Iren®us, bishop of Lyons, 
In Gaul, writing about a.d. 180; Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, about a.d. 170; Clement, head of the catechetical 
school in Alexandria, about 190; and Tertullian, the 
eloquent African Father, who wrote at the end of the 
century, and who quotes freely from all the GosjHils by 
name. The full and explicit evidence of the Muratorian 
Canon may also be dated about a.d. 180. Irenspus 
assumes the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
as generally accepted and unquestioned. He expressly 
states that after the publication of the other three 
Gospels, ‘John the disciple of the I^ord, who akso leaned 
upon His breast, himself also published the Gospel, while 
he was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.’ He tells us that he 
himself when a boy had heard from the lips of Polycarp 
his reminiscences of ‘his familiar intercourse with 
John and the rest of those that had seen the Lord.’ He 
dwells in mystical fashion upon the significance of the 
number four, and characterizes the Fourth Gospel as 
corresponding to the ‘flying eagle’ among the living 
creatures of Ezk 1*° and 10‘L Theophilus of Antioch 
quotes it as follows: ‘John says. In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God’ {Aut, 22). 
The Muratorian Fragment, which gives a list of the 
canonical books recognized in the Western Church of 
the period, ascribes the Fourth Gospel to ‘John, one 
of the disciples,' and whilst recognizing that ‘in the 
single books of the Gospels different principles are 
taught,’ the writer adds that th^ y all alike confirm the 
faith of believers by their agreement in their teaching 
about Christ’s birth, passion, death, resurrection, and 
twofold advent. Clement of Alexandria, in handing 
down 'the tradition of the elders from the first,’ says 
that 'John* last of all, having observed that the bodily 


things had been exhibited in the Gospels, exhorted by 
his friends and inspired by the Spirit, produced a spiritual 
gospel’ (Eus. HE vi. 14). Tertullian, among other 
testimonies, shows his opinion of the authorship and 
his discrimination of the character of the Gospels by 
saying, ‘ Among the Apostles, John and Matthew form 
the faith within us; among the companions of the 
Apostles. Luke and Mark renovate it’ (adv. Marc. iv. 2). 

Was this clearly expressed and wide-spread beliel 
of the Church well based? First of all it must be said 
that the personal link supplied by Irenieus Is of itself 
so important as to be almost conclusive, unless very 
strong counter-reasons can be alleged. It was impossible 
that he should be mistaken as to the general drift of 
Polycarp's teaching, and Polycarp had learned directly 
from John himself. On the broad issue of John’s 
ministry in Asia and his composition of a Gospel, this 
testimony is of the first importance. The suggestion 
that confusion had arisen in his mind between the 
Apostle and a certain ‘Presbyter John’ of Asia will 
be considered later, but it is exceedingly unlikely 
that on such a matter either Polycarp or his youthful 
auditor could have made a mistake. The testimony 
of churches anti of a whole generation of Christians, 
inheritors of the same tradition at only one remove, 
corroborates the emphatic and repeated statements 
of Irenapus. 

It is quite tnie that in the first half of the 2nd cent, 
the references to the Gosiiel are neither so direct nor 
so abundant as might have been expected. The question 
whether Justin Martyr knew, and recognized, our 
Gospc'ls as sucli has been much debated. His references 
to the Gospel narrative are very numerous, and the 
coincidences between the form of the records which he 
quotes and our Gosi>el.s are often close and striking, 
but he mentions no authors’ names. In his first Apol. 
ch. 61 (about a.d. 160), however, we read, ‘ For Christ also 
said, Except ye be born again, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’ which would appear to 
imply, though it does not prove, an acquaintance with 
the Fourth Go.spel. Other references to Christ as 'only 
begotten Son’ and the ‘Word’ are suggestive. The 
recent discovery of Tatian’s Diateumron (c. a.d. 160) 
makes it certain that that ‘harmony’ of the Gosi)el8 
began with the words, ‘ In the beginning was the Word,’ 
and that the whole of the Fourth Gosi)el was interwoven 
into its substance. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians (before a.d. 120) apparently quotes 1 Jn. 
in the words, ‘ For every one who does not acknowledge 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is antichrist.' but 
no express citation is made. The Epi.sties of Ignatius 
(about A.D. 110) apparently "how traces of the Fourth 
Gospel in their references to ‘living water,’ 'children 
of light,' Christ as ‘the Word’ and as 'the door,’ but 
these are not conclusive. Pai>ia8 may have known 
and used this Gospel, a.s Irenteus seems to imply iadv. 
H(sr. 36); and Eusebius distinctly says that he ‘used 
testimonies from the First Epistle of John’ (HE lit, 39). 

Some of the mast noteworthy testimonies to the use 
of the Gospel in the fonner part of the 2nd cent, are 
drawn from heretical writings. It is certain that Hera- 
cleon of the Valenti nian scliool of Gnostics knew and 
quoted the Gospel as a recognized authority, and it 
would even appear that he wrote an elaborate com- 
mentary on the whole Gospc*l. Origen quotes him as 
misapprehending the text, ‘No one has seen God at 
any time.' Hlpi>oIytu8 in his Refutation of all 
Heresies (vl. 30) proves that Valentinus (about a.d. 130) 
quoted Jn 10*. ‘The Saviour says. All that came before 
me are thieves and robbers,’ and that Basilides a little 
earlier made distinct reference to Jn 1»: ‘ As it is said in 
the Gospels, the true light that enlighteneth every 
man was coming into the world.’ Slighter and more 
doubtful references are found in the Clementine Homiliee 
and other heretical writings, and these go at least some 
way to show that the peculiar phraseology of the Fourth 
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Gospel was known and appealed to as authoritative in 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

It is not, however, by explicit references to ‘texts’ 
that a question of this kind can be best settled. The 
chief weight of external evidence lies in the fact that 
between a.d. 150 and 180 four Gospels were recognized 
in the ('hurch as authentic records, read in the assemblies, 
and accepted as authoritative. Al.so, that the fourth 
of these was with practical unanimity ascribed to St. 
John, as written by him in Asia at the very end of the 
1st century. This acceptance included districts as far 
apart as Syria and Gaul, Alexandria, Carthage and 
Rome. Can the whole Church of a.d. 180 have been 
utterly mistaken on such a point? True, the early 
Christians were ‘uncritical’ in the modern sense of the 
word criticism. But they were not disposed lightly to 
accept alleged Apostolic writings as genuine. On the 
other hand, the inquiry into their authenticity was 
usually close and careful. A p<jrlod of fifty years is 
short when we remember how generations overlap one 
another, and how carefully traditions on tlie most sacred 
subjects are guarded. It is hardly pos.sible to suppose 
that on such salient questions as the residence of the 
Apostle John for twenty year.s in Asia, and the com- 
j>osition of one of the four authoritative Gospels, any 
serioiKS error or confusion could have, arisen so early. 
At least the jjrima facie external evidence is so far 
in favour of Johannirie authorship that it must stand 
accepted, unles.s very serious objections to it can be 
sustained, or some more satisfactory accxmnt of the 
origin of the Gospel can be suggested. 

2. Internal Evidence. — The first point to be noted 
under this head is that the book makes a direct claim 
to have been WTitten by an eye-witness, and indirectly 
it points to the Apostle John as its author. The phrase 
‘We beheld his glory’ (l'<) is not decisive, though, taken 
in connexion with 1 Jn l‘-<, if the, Epi.stle be genuine, 
the claim of first-hand knowledge is certainly made. 
There can be no question concerning tiie general meaning 
of 19**, though its detailed exege.sis presents difficulties. 
The verse might be paraphrased, ‘He that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witne.ss is genuine and real; 
and he knoweth that he speaketh things that are true, 
so that ye also may believe.' No one r<*ading this can 
question that the writer of the narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion claims to have been present and to be recording 
what he ha<i .seen with his owui eyes. A peculiar pronoun 
is used in ‘he knoweth,’ and Sanday, E. A. Abbott, and 
others would interpret the word emphatically, of Chri.st; 
but its u.se is probably due to the fact that tlie writer is 
speaking of him.self in the third person, and emphasizes 
his own [)ersonal testimony. Parallel instances from 
classical and modern writers have been adduced. In 
2l*< furtlier corroboration is given of the accuracy of 
the di.sciple wlio was at the same time an eye-witness 
of the events and the author of the narrative. It 
appears, however, to have been added to the Gospel by 
others. ‘ We know' that his w'itne.ss l.s true ' is probably 
intended as an endorsenitnt on the part of certain 
Ephesian elders, whilst the ‘I suppose' of v.“ may 
indicate yet another hand. In addition to these more 
or less explicit testimonies, notes are freely introduced 
throughout the Gospel which could proceed only from 
a member of the innermost circle of Christ’s di.sciples, 
though the writer never mentions his own name. In- 
stead, he alludes to ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ 
in such a way that by a process of exhaustion it may 
l>e proved from chs. 20 and 21 that John was intended. 
It can hardly be questioned that the writer delicately 
but unmistakably claims to be that disciple himself. 
An ordinary pseudonymous writer does not proceed in 
this fashion. The authority of an honoured name is 
sometimes claimed by an unknown author, as in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and the Apocalypse, of Baruch, not 
fraudulently, but as a literary device to give character 
to his theme. In this case, however, the indirect sug- 


gestion of authorship either must indicate that tie 
Apostle wrote the book, modestly veiling his own identity, 
or else it iwints to an unwarrantable pretence on the 
part of a late^r writer, who threw his own ideas into the 
form of a (largely imaginary) narrative. Some modern 
critics do not shrink from this last hypothesis; but it 
surely implies a misleading misrepresentation of facts 
incredible under the circumstances. A third theory, 
which would imply collaboration on the part of one 
of John’s own disciples, will be discussed later. 

Does the Gospel, then, as a whole bear out this claim, 
directly or indirectly made? Is it such a book as may 
well have proceeded from one who ranked amongst the 
foremost figures in the sacred drama of which Jesus 
of Nazareth was the august centre? The answer cannot 
be given in a word. Many features of the Gospel strongly 
support such a claim. Putting aside for the moment 
its spiritual teaching, we may say that it displays a 
minute knowledge of d(‘tails which could have come 
only from an eye-witness who was intimately ac- 
quainted not only with the places and scenes, but with 
the persons concerned, their characters and motives. 
No artistic imagination could have enabled an Ephesian 
Christian of the 2nd cent, either to insert the minute 
topographical and other touche.s which bespeak the 
eye-witness, or to invent incidents like those recorded 
in chs. 4 and 9, bearing a verisimilitude which commends 
them at once to the reader. On the other hand, there 
is so much in the Gospel which implies a point of view 
entirely different from .that of Christ's Immediate con- 
temporaries, and thc‘re are so many divergences from 
the Synojdics in the description of our Lord's ministry — 
as regards time, place, the manner of Christ’s teaching, 
and particular incidents recorded — as to make it im- 
possible to ascribe it to the son of Zebedee without a 
full explanation of serious difficulties and di.screpancies. 
But for these two diverse aspects of the same document, 
there would be no ‘ Johannine problem.’ It will be well to 
take the two in order, and see if they can be reconciled. 

It has been usual to arrange the evidence in narrowing 
circles; to show that the author must have been a Jew, 
a rale.stinian, an eye-witness, one of the Twelve, and 
lastly the Apostle John. It is impossible, however, 
to array h<^re all the proofs available. It must suffice 
to say that a close familiarity with Jewish customs 
and observances, such as could not have been pos.sessed 
by an Ephesian in a.d. 120, is shown in the account of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (ch. 7), the Dedication (10“), 
Jews and Samaritan.s (4‘*- *®), conversation with women 
in public ( 42 ’), (Ceremonial pollution (18**), and other 
minute touches, each slight in itself, but taken together 
of great weight. The numerous references to the 
Messianic hope in chs. 1. 4. 7. 8. and indeed throughout 
the Go.spel, iiidicat(‘ one who was thoroughly acquainted 
with Jewish views and exp(?ctations from within. 
Familiarity with tlie Je wish Scriptures and a free but 
reverent use of them are apparent throughout. The 
places mentioned are not such as a stranger would or 
could have introduced into an imaginary narrative. 
As example.s we may mention Bethany beyond Jordan 
(1*»), AEnon (3“), Ephraim (11*^), the treasury (8*®), 
the pool of Siloam (90, Scdomon’.s porch (10**), the 
Kidron (180- It is true that difficulties have been 
raised with regard to some of these, c.g. Sychar (4*); 
but recent exploration has in several instances con- 
firmed the writer’s accuracy. Again, the habit of the 
writer is to specify details of time, place, and number 
which must either indicate exceptional first-hand knowl- 
edge. or have been gratuitously inserted by one who 
wished to convey an impression of ‘local colour.’ The 
very hour of the day at which events happened is noted 
In 139 46 . (2 iQM; or ‘the early morning’ is mentioned, 
as in 18*8 20‘ 2H; or the night, as in 3* 13*®. The 
specification of six water-pots (2*), five and twenty 
furlongs (6^8), two hundred cubits (218), and the hundred 
and fifty-three fishes (2H0, is a further illustiatioD 
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either of an old man’s exact reminiscences of events 
long past or of a late writer’s pretended acquaintance 
with precise details. 

The portraiture of persons and incidents charac- 
teristic of the Gospel is noteworthy. The picture is 
so graphic, and the effect Is produced by so few strokes, 
often unexpected, that it must be ascribed either to an 
eye-witness or to a writer of altogether exceptional 
genius. The conversations recorded, the scene of the 
feet-washing, the representation of the Samaritan 
woman, of the man born blind, the portraiture of Peter, 
of Pilate, of the priests and the multitude, the question- 
ings of the disciples, the revelation of secret motives 
and fears, the interpretations of Christ’s hidden mean- 
’ngsand difficult sayings— moi/, as an abstract possibility, 
have been Invented. But if they were not — and it is 
hard to understand how a writer who lays so much 
stress upon truth could bring himself to such a perversion 
of it — then the author of the Gospel must have moved 
close to the very centre of the sacred events he describes. 
In many cases it is not fair to present such a dilemma 
as this. The use of the ima^nation in literature is 
often not only permissible, but laudable. It is quite 
conceivable that a Jew of the 2nd cent, before Christ 
might use the name of Solomon, or the author of the 
Clementine Homilies in the 2nd cent. a.d. might write 
a romance, without any idea of deception in his own 
mind or in that of his readers. But the kind of narra- 
tive contained in the Fourth Gospel, if it be not genuinely 
and substantially historical, implies such an attempt 
to produce a false impression of first-hand knowledge 
as becomes seriously misleading. The impossibility of 
conceiving a writer possessed of both the power and 
the will thus deliberately to colour and alter the facts, 
forms an important link in the chain of argument. 
Fabulous additions to the canonical Gospels are extant, 
and their character is well known. 'They present a 
marked contrast in almost all respects to the charac- 
teristic features of the document before us. The name 
of John is never once mentioned in the Gospel, thougli 
the writer claims to be intimately acquainted with 
all the chief figures of the Gospel history. As deliberate 
self-suppression this can be understood, but as an 
attempt on the part of a writer a century afterwards 
to pose as ‘the beloved disciple,’ a prominent figure in 
elaborate descriptions of entirely imaginary scenes, it 
Is unparalleled in literature and incredible in a religious 
historian. 

A volume might well be filled with an examination 
of the special features of the Gospel in its portrayal of 
Christ Himself. Even the mo.st superficial reader must 
have noticed the remarkable combination of lowliness 
with sublimity, of superhuman dignity with human 
infirmities and limitations, which characterizes the 
Fourth Gospel. It is in it that we read of the Sariour’s 
weariness by the well and His thirst upon the Cross, 
of the personal affection of Jesus for the family at 
Bethany, and His tender care of His mother In the very 
hour of His la.st agony. But it is in the same record 
that the characteristic ‘glory’ of His rniracle.s is most 
fully brought out; in it the loftiest claims are made not 
only for the Master by a disciple, but by the Lord for 
Himself — as the Light of the World, tlie Bread from 
Heaven, the only true Shepherd of men, Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life. He is saluted not only by 
Mary as Rabboni, but by Thomas as ‘my Loid and my 
God.’ The writer claims an exceptional and intimate 
knowledge of Christ. He tells us what He felt, as in 
11** and 13**; the reasons for His actions, as in 6®; and 
he is bold to describe the Lord’s secret thoughts and 
puri) 08 es (O**- 18* 19*»). More than this, in the 

Prologue of a Gospel which describes the humanity of 
the Son of Man, He is set forth as the ‘only’ Son of 
God, the Word made flesh, the Word who in the beginning 
was with God and was God, Creator and Sustainer of 
M that is. This marked characteristic of the Gospel 


has indeed been made a ground of objection to It. vVe 
cannot conceive, it is said, that one who had moved in 
the circle of the immediate companions of Jesus of 
Nazareth could have spoken of Him in this fashion. The 
reply is obvious. What kind of a portrait is actually 
presented? If it be an entirely Incredible picture, an 
extravagant attempt to portray a moral and spiritual 
prodigy or monstrosity, an impossible combination 
of the human and the Divine, then we may well 
suppose that human imagination has been at work. 
But if a uniquely impressive Image is set forth In these 
pages, which has commanded the homage of saints and 
scholars for centuries, and won the hearts of millions 
of those simple souls to whom the highest spiritual 
truths are so often revealed, then it may be sur- 
mised that the Fourth Gospel is not due to the fancy 
of an unknown artist of genius in the 2nd cent., 
but it is due to one who reflected, as in a mirror, from 
a living reality the splendour of Him who was ‘the only 
begott(‘n of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

3 . Scope of the Gospel and its relation to the Sjpoptics. 
— It cannot be denied that there are grave difficulties 
in the way of our accepting the conclusion to which 
we are irresistibly led by the above arguments. Some 
of these were felt as early as the 2nd and 3rd cents., 
and have always been more or less present to the 
minds of Christians. Others have been more clearly 
brought out by the controversy concerning the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel which has been wagf*ci through the 
last half-century. In thi.s section it will be convenient 
to try to answer the questions, How does this Gospel, 
if written by the Apostle John, stand related to the 
other three?, how can the obvious discrepancies be 
reconciled?, and how far do the writer’s object and 
method and point of view account for the unique char- 
acter of the narrative he has presented? 

It is clear, to b(*gin with, that the plan of the Fourth 
Gosfi(‘ 1 differs essentially from that of the Synoptics. 
The writer himself makes this plain in his own account 
of his book (20*®- *•). He did not undertake to write 
a biography of Christ, even in the limited sfmse in which 
that may be said of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; he 
selected certain significant parts and a.sFM*ct8 of Christ’s 
work, for the purpose of winning or conserving faith in 
Him, presumably under special difficulties or dangers. 
We are therefore prepared for i difference in the very 
framework and structure of the book, and this we 
assuredly find. 

The Fourth Gospel oj)ens with an Introduction to 
which there is no parallel in the NT. The circumstances 
of Christ’s birth and childhood. His baptism and temp- 
tatiori, are entirely passed by. His relation to John 
the Baptist is dealt with from a later, doctrinal point 
of view, rather than from that of the chronicler describing 
event!! in their historical development. Only typical 
incidents from the ministry are selected, and only such 
aspects of these as lend themselv<\s to didactic treat- 
ment. It will be convenient here to give a brief outline 
of the plan and contents of the Gosjnd. 

The Prolooue: The Word — in Eternity, in 

Creation, in History and Incarnate. 

Part i.: l‘'*-12®®. Cnrist’s manifestation of Himself 
in a Ministry of Life and Love. 

1. The nroclarnation of His message, the testimony 
of the Baptist, of His works, and of Hisdisciplee. 
The beginning of faith and unbelief, 

2. The i^riod of Controversy and Conflict; Christ’i 
vindication of Himself against adversaries, partli 
in discourse, partly in mighty works, 

Part ii.: 13‘-20*‘. Christ’s manifestation of Himseh 
in Suffering, in Death, and in Victory over Death 

1. Ilis last acts, discourses, and prayer, 13*-17*. 

2. His l>etrayal. trial, death, and burial, 18* 19**. 

3. His Resurrection and App>earances to His dis« 
ciples, ch. 20. 

The Epiixhjue: 21*-**. Further Appearances aad 
Last Words. 

Notes appended by other hands: 21**- ** 
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The following are some detailed differences of Impoit- 
ance. The exact duration of ('hrist's ministry cannot 
be deterrmn(‘d either by the Synoptic narratives or by St. 
John’s; but it would appear tliat in the former it might 
be compressed within the compass of one year, whilst 
the latter in its mention of Passovers and Festivals 
would require more than three. Again, the Synoptic 
Gospels describe a ministry exercised almost entirely 
in Galilee up to the closing scenes in Jerusalem; St. 
Jonn havS little to say of Galih.'e, but he does mention 
an important visit to Samaria, and narrates at length 
events and controversies in Jerusalem of which the 
other Evangelists say nothing. On these points, how- 
ever, it may be remarked that none of the Gospels pro- 
fesses to be cornph^te; that an exact chronological 
outline can with diltlculty bt; constructed from any of 
them; and that each gives passing hints of events of 
which the writer had cognisance, though it does not 
come within his purpose to describe them. 

Minute difficulties of detail cannot lie discussed here. 
But the difference between the Synoptists and St. John 
with regard to the date of the Last Supper and Christ’s 
death hfiS a special importance of its own. The first tliree 
Gospels represent Jesus as partaking of t he regular Passover 
with His disciplas. and as being crucified on the 15th of 
Nisan; St. John aescrilies the Last Supfier as on the day 
of ‘preparation,’ and the crucifixion as taking place on 
the 14 tn NLsan, the great day of the Passover. Various 
modes of reconciliation have l>een proposed, turning upon 
the meaning of the phrase ‘eating the Passover’ and on 
the Jewish mode of reckoning days from sunset to h. inset. 
It has l>een further suggested that, the term ‘ Passover’ was 
applied to the eating of the sacrifice called Chagigah, which 
was offered on the first Pasclial day immediately after 
the morning service. The explanations offered of the 
discrepancy are ingenious, and one or other of them may 
be correct. But it can hardly lie said that any has com- 
manded general acceptance among critica, and meanwhile 
the difference remains. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this necessarily irnplies an error on the part of the 
Fourth Gospel. Many critics contend earnestly thatSt. John 
gives the more consistent and intelligible account of the 
Last Supper, the trial and the death of Jesus in relation 
to the Jewish festival, and that the pimvsesilogy of the 
Synoptists may be more easily and satisfaemrily explained 
in terms of St. John’s narrative than vice veran. The 
objection that t he writerof the Fourth Gospel had a dogmatic 
reiiHon for changitig the d^w and representing Christ as the 
true Passover Sacrifice offered for the sins of the world, 
is not Ixinie out by facts. The writer nowhere speaks 
of Christ as the Paschal Lamb (not even in 19*®), and his 
allusion to the date is too sliglit and (’asuul to warrant 
the svippoflition that he wishes to press home the teaching 
of 1 Co 5^. Further, if the Synoptic tradition of the date 
hud been establi.shed, it is most uidikely that an anony- 
mous writer of tlie 2nd cent, would have set himself in 
oppositioti to it. If St. Jf)hn wrote of his own superior 
knowledge, a discrepancy is inteUigible. and the correc- 
ti(»n of a prevdtjus misapprehension inay have been in- 
tentional, It may lie said in passing that the argument 
drawn from the Quartodeciman controversy— whether 
Christians ought to keep the Passover at the same time 
as the Jews, i.c. always on 14th Nisan, whatever day of 
the week it might lie, or always on Sunday as the first 
day of the week, on whatever day of the month it might fall 
— cannot legitimately l>e made to tell against the historicity 
of the Fourth Gospel. The controversy concenied the 
relation lietween Christians and Jews as such, rather than 
the exact date of Christ’s death and its meaning as a Passover 
sacrifice. 

We reach the centre of difficulty, however, when we 
try to understand the marked difference between the 
body of the Synoptic narrative on the one hand and St. 
John’s on the other. St. John’s omissions are so stri- 
king. He never refers to the miraculous birth of Christ; 
he ^ves no account of the Transfiguration, the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, or the Agony in the Garden; a 
large number of miracles are not described, nor is their 
occurrence hinted at; no parables are recorded, though 
the Synoptics make them a chief feature of Christ’s 
teaching, and the very word for ‘parable’ in its strict 
sense does not occur in the book. On the other hand, 
his additions are notable. How is it that the Synoptists 
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have nothing to say of the changing of Water into Wina, 
of the Feet-washing, and especially of the Raising ol 
Lazarus? Is it conceivable that if such a miracle was 
actually worked it could have had no place in any 
of the great traditional accounts of His ministry? Are 
we to understand that the Synoptists are correct when 
they place the Cleansing of the Temple at the end of 
Christ’s ministry, or 8t. John when he describes it at 
the beginning? Other apparent discrepandes are of 
less importance. They concern the Anointing of Jn li 
as compared with the narratives of Mt 26, Mk 14, 
and Lk 7; the accounts of the trial of Jesus given in 
the Synoptics in their relation to that of Jn.; and 
the appearances of tlie Lord after His Resurrection as 
rcjcorded by St. John in the 20th and 21st chapters. 

Further, the most superficial reader cannot but be 
struck by the different representations of Christ’s 
ministry in its main features. The Synoptic Gospels' de 
not contain the long diseour.ses which are reportec. in 
St. John, always couched in a peculiar and characteristic 
diction, nor do they mention the frequent controversies 
with ‘the Jews,’ wlio are represented in the Fourth 
Gospel as frequently interrupting Christ’s addresses 
with questions and objections to which the Synoptists 
pn‘sent i\j parallel. The very imuition of the Jews,’ 
so often and so unfavourably referrc‘d to, is, it is said, 
a sign of a later hand. The writer of the Fourth 
Gospel uses the same somewhat peculiar style, whether 
he is reporting Christ’s words or adding his own com- 
ments, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish liet ween 
the two. In doctrine also, it is contended, there are 
irreconcilable differences between the Three Evangelists 
and the Fourth. Judgment is viewed by the SynoptisCs 
us a great eschatological event in the future, hut by 
St. John as a present spiritual fact accomplished even 
whilst Christ was on earth. It is said, further, that 
Gnostic and other heresu;s of various kinds belonging 
to the 2nd cent, are alludt*d to in the Gospel, and 
that the Johannine authorship is therefore untenable. 
Last, but by no means least, the use of the word Logos to 
des(Til>e tin* Eternal Word, and the doctrines associated 
with the name that are found in the Prologue, point, 
it is said, conclusi v(‘ly to an .Vlexandrian origin, and are 
practically irreconcilable with the authorship of the 
son of Zebede<>. 

An adequate solution of these acknowledgt‘d difficulties 
can be found only in a full consideration of the circum- 
stances under whi< h, and the objects for which, the 
Gospel was written. It is an essential part of the 
hypothesis of Johannine authorship that the hook was 
not composed till a g(‘neration after the death of St. 
Paul, in a community wliere Christianity had lK‘en 
established for nearly half a ctuitury. Such an interval, 
at such a rapidly advancing period of Christian history, 
irnplietl changes of a deep and far-reaching kind. An 
‘advanced Christology ’ — that is to say, a fuller develop- 
ment of the doctrines implied in the fundamental 
Christian Ixdlef that ‘God was in Christ,’ and that 
Chri.st was ‘the Son of the living Goil’ — was to l)e 
expected. The Inaring of this truth upon current 
religious Ideas among both Jews and Gentiles became 
more clearly seen in every succeeding decade. No 
writer, be he aged Apostle or Ephesian elder, coulc 
WTite in a.d. 100 os he would have written fifty yearf 
before. The very point of view from which the wonder- 
ful Life of lives was considered and estimated ha4 
changed. With it had changed also the proportionate 
significance of the details of that life and work. The 
central figure was the same. His words and deeds re- 
mained, indelibly iinprinttHl upon the mind of one 
w'ho had lived 'wlien there was mid-sea and the mighty 
things.’ But if an artist at the same time knows his 
work and is true to the realities he paints, his perspective 
changes, the light.s and shadows of his picture alter, and 
the relative size of objects depicted is altered, when a 
new point of view is taken up. 
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If the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel at all, Is quite consistent with marked Individuality In th - 
It must have been composed under these conditions, prophet’s character and writings, and the highest kind 
as early tradition asserts that it was. The same of inspiration is inseparable from this. The accuracy 
tradition declares that it was written under pressure of the chronicler wlio regards himself as a mere recording 
from without, that it presupposed the first three Gospels, pen is one thing, the truth of the artist or historian wiio 
and was not intended to cover the ground occupied passes all that he knows through the alembic of his own 
by them, that it was ‘a spiritual Gospel’ — which is vigorous and active mind is another. As regards the 
only another way of saying what the author himself form of the narrative. St. John, if he be the writer, 
has told us, that he recorded some among the many signs must have allowed himself freedom to present his 
that Jesus did, viewed from the side of a Divine mission record in a mould determined by the later working of 
and purpose, ‘ that ye may believe|that Jesus is the Chri.st, his own mind and the conditions of the times in which 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life he lived. He presents us not with an exact photograph 
through his name’ (Jn 20*0. Omissions and additions, — though traces of the photography of memory are 
therefore, such as are obvious in a comparison between fairly abundant — but with a free and true picture of 
the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, cannot count as the life of Him who was and is the Life indf?ed. 
arguments against the authenticity of the latter. Neither Differences in the mode of presentation do Indeed 
can a more completely developed doctrine of the Person exi.st, but they need not be exaggerated. For example, 
of Christ, nor a somewhat altered repre.sentation of His as regards the number and length of Christ's di.^courses 
ministry and utterances. We have rather to ask whether recorded, the Fourth Gospel is not separated from the 
the modifications observable in the latest narrative of rest by some impassable gulf. Dr, Drummond has 
all, written after a long time, under altered conditions, calculated that whilst in Mt. Christ speaks 139 times, 
and from a different point of view, imply anincompati- in Jn. He speaks only 122 times; and that as regards 
bility so marked that it cannot be ascribed to an eye- length of speeches, Mt. records 111 utterances not 
witness and an Apostle. All the Gospels are confessedly exceeding 3 verses and Jn. 96; of speeches exceeding 
fragmentary, and if one of the Twelve was induced 3 and not exceeding 10 verse.s, Mt. gives 10 and Jn. 20; 
after the lapse of nearly two generations to supplement whilst of di.scourses excf^eding 20 verses, Mt. records 4 
the records of Christ’s life already In existence, and to and Jn. 3 only. Then a.s regards the character of the 
present a selection of his own reminiscences for the sayings of Jesus, it is often represented that those 
purpose of Inducing and maintaining Christian faith, recorded in the Synoptics are pithy, incisive, and telling, 
quite as large a measure of difference in the narrative whereas in Jn. the style is prolix and monotonous, 
as that sketched in a previous paragraph may justly be Dr. Drummond, however, enumerates sixty detached 
expected. Some of those discrepancies have been ex- loffia taken from the Fourtli Gospel quite as aphoristic 
aggerated. F’or example, the mode of speaking of and memorabh^ as any contained in the other three, 
^the Jews' in the Fourth Gospel is prepared for by the whilst it ha.s often lx‘en pointed out that in Mt 11“-*’ is 

expressions found in Mt 28**, Mk 7*. Lk 7* and 23**. found in germ the substance. h.>th in matter and in 

Indeed, such a habit of estimating and describing the form, of teaching which is fully developed by St. John, 
members of a nation which had so steadily set itself At the same time it l.s not denifsl that the Fourth Evan- 
against Christ and His followers as to have become gelist allows himself the libt^rty of blending text and 
the very embodiment of virulent opposition to Chris- comment in one narrative markwl by the same char 
tianity, was inevitable. Again, it is undeniable that, acteristic diction, so that, as in ch. 3, it is not altogether 
as St. John from his later point of view discerned not easy to determine whether Jesus or John the Baptist 
only the glory that should comt after the shame and the or the Evangelist is speaking; or, as in 17*. whether the 
death of the Saviour, but the glory that was Implied Evangelist has not expressed in his own words the 
in His suffering and death on l^half of the world, so substance of what fell from the Master’s lips. Such 
he described not only the final judgment that was freedom, however, is not really misleading. A measure 
to come at the end of all things, but the present judging, of translation, of re-statement and reproduction, was 

searching, sifting power of Christ’s words and presence nece.ssary from the very nature of the case. Hamack 

in the earth, as the Synoptists do not. His point of says of the NT generally, ‘ The Greek language lies upon 
view in this and in other resi)ects is confessedly more the.se writings only like a diaphanous veil, and It requirer 
‘spiritual.’ But he is not unmindful of that asp(«:t hardly any effort to retranslate their contents into 
of judgment which predominates in the Synoptics. Hebrew or Aramaic.’ Such .slight, but easily pene- 
In the two points of view are harmonized, and a trable veils, partly of langufige, partly of representa- 
very definite reference is made to a final judgment as tiori, necessarily rest over the four narratives of our 
an eschatological event. If it is true, as we read in 12**, Lord's life and ministry which have been handed down 
that ‘now is the judgment of this world,’ the same through different intKiia and under diffcirent conditions, 
chapter reminds us (v.<*) that Christ’s word will judge The argument here brif‘fly sk(‘tched out goes to show 
men ‘in the last day.’ There is no contradiction, except that the Fourth Go.spel contains no representation 
for shallow interpreters, Ixitween the statements that of the Person, words, or works of Christ incompatible 
the Kingdom of God is already come, and that its coming or seriously inconsistent with those of the Synoptics, 
must be waited for with patience, perhaps during a whilst at the same time it IxKars the indubitable marks 
long period. A believer in ‘Judgment’ already accom- of a sacred individuali^ of its own. 
pushed is so far prepared for the confident expectation 4. Alternative theories. — A considerable numbtT of 
of a final judgment at the end of the ages. eminent scholars of the last two generations have not 

But the examination of details necessarily lies outside been satisfied by the line of argument indicated alxive, 
the scope of the present article. The only further point and they decline to accept not only the Johannine 
which can be noticed here concerns the style and diction authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but also its historical 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the contrast observable be- trust wo rthineas. It is easy to understand tnai coP- 
tween the discourses of Jesus as reported In it and in slderatfons whi<'h would strongly appeal to ChristlsC 
the three Synoptics. So marked a difference In this believers might have small weight with those who rejecf 
respect does obtain, that an upholder of the Johannine the supematiiral, and cannot admit the* evidence of ac 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel rnu.st be prei)ared to alleged eye-witness of the ral.sing of Lazarus, and wt*r 
admit that the aged Apostle se«s all the objects he profess to Ik^ able to trace the growth of the legend 
describes through a medium of his own. and casts his which transformed the prophet of Nazareth into th« 
record into a shape moulded by the habit and working Word of God Incarnate. For them the document we 
or his own mind. The personal stamp of the writer Is are examining is an ideal cxirnposltion of the 2nd cent., 
very strongly Impressed upon his material. Inspiration of no greater historical value than the Gospel of N1 od> 
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demus or the Clementine Recognitions. Others, who are 
convinced that th(; book embodies early and perhaps 
AfK)st()lical traditions, have adopted inediatingr theories 
of diiTr ri'iit types, pointing to the use by a 2nd cent, 
writer of earlier ‘sources,’ much as the Logia document 
issuppjsed to have been used by the author of ‘ Matthew’ 
or till? Markan document by St. Luke. The late date 
assigni <i by Baur to the composition of the Gospel has 
long been gi vc^n up as impossibhs and a theory of ‘ forgery ’ 
is no longer advocated by any one whose judgment 
is worth considering. Few responsible critics now 
would i>lace the document later than a.d. 110-120, and 
the good faith of the writer is hardly questioned even 
among those who most strenuously deny that his 
facts have any historical basis. 

Among partition-theories may l>e classed that of Renan, 
who consi<ier8 that the history of the Fourth Gospel is 
more ac(*urate than that of the Synoptics, and that it was 
probably derived from the Apostle John by one of his 
disciples; but he slights the discourses as tedious an<i almost 
entirely Hotitious. Wendt, on the other hand, holds that 
a ‘third main original source’ of tlie Gospels — in addition 
to the Login of Matthew arul the original Mark — is to be 
fouT\tl in the groundw’ork of the discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel, whilst the historical framework came from another 
hand and is les.s trustworthy. Ewahi held that St. John 
composetl the Gtwpel with the ai<l (»f friends and disciples 
whose i)en.s are discernible in the iMjdy of the work, whilst 
the 21.st chapter is entirely theirs, though written with the 
Apostle's sanction and l)efore his death. Dr. E. A. Abbott 
holds that John the son of Zebedee was the author of 
the (josi>el, but n<^t in its present shape. He says tliat 
viewed as history the document miLst be analyzed so as to 
‘separate fact from not-fact,’ but that it has considerable 
value in correcting impressions derived from the Synoptic 
Gospels, whilst the spiritual significance of the Gospel is 
exceedingly high. Ilarnack attributes the authorship to 
‘John the iClder’ of Ephesus, a <llseiple of the AiKxstle, who 
has ineorf>orated in his w-ork some of his teacher’s remi- 
niscences, so that it might be styled ‘Gospel of John the 
Elder according to John the Son of Zel^aee.’ He hokis 
that the (io.spel, the three Epistles and the Apocalypse in 
its latest, i.e. its Christian, form, w'cre all written by John 
the I^lder in Asia alnjut a.p. 100. Bousset ascribes the 
Gospel to a disciple of this John, who had access to tra- 
ditional knowledge con<‘erning (’hrist’s Judaean ministry 
which enablcMi him in some respects t/O correct and to 
supplement the Synoptic accounts. Schrniedel, on theother 
hand, considers that the Gospel cannot be the work of any 
eye-witn< 58 .s, Apostolic or non- Apostolic, and that it was 
not meant to record actual history. The author is ‘a great 
and eminent sou!.’ in whom the tendencies of his time (al>oiit 
A. I). 120) are brought to ff>cu.s; and he finds in the Gcwpol 
‘the ripest fruit of primitive (’hrlstianity— at the same 
time the furthest removeti from the original fonn.’ 

The iiientioii of ’John the Elder’ brings to view the 
only definite alternative theory of authorship that has 
gained niiieh support. It is ba.sed upon a much discussed 
passage from I’apias, preserved for us by Eu.sebius 
{HE iii. .10), of which the following sentence is the most 
important: ‘If, then, any one came who had been 
a follower of the elders, 1 questioned him In regard to 
the words of the elders— what Andrew' or what Peter 
said, or what was said by Philip, or by Thomas, or by 
John, or by Matthew’, or by any other of the disciples 
of th(‘ Lord, and w'hat things .Aristion and the presbyter 
John, the disciples of the Lord, .say.’ Upon this foun- 
dation the hypothesis has been set up that the John 
who at the end of the 1st cent, gained such a position 
of influence in Ephesus wiis not the Apostle, but a 
presbyter of the same name. It follow’s that Irenwus 
totally misunderstood Polycarp wluui he claimed to 
have heard John,’ imagining that he meant the Apostle; 
and moreover, that Polyerates w’as mistaken in his refer- 
ence to the Apostle’s residence in Ephesus; and further, 
that Clement of Alexandria and the wdtole Church of the 
2nd Cent, w’ere .similarly mi.sled. ‘John the Elder’ is at 
best a shadowy persotiage. Dr. Salmon contended that 
he had no real existence, but that Papias in the extract 
names the Apostle John twice over, though through 
his ‘slovenliness of composition’ it might seem as it 
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two distinct persons were intended. It would appear, 
however, to be fairly established that a second John, 
known as ‘the Presbyter,' was recognized by Papias, 
and perhaps by Eusebius, but he is an obscure figure; 
history is almost entirely silent about him, and there 
is no proof that he was ever in Asia at all. It is hard 
to believe that such a i)er8on was really the author of 
a book which so boldly challenged and so seriously 
modified evangelical tradition, and that, by an in- 
explicable mistake which arose within the li^ng memory 
of persons actually concerned, his personality was 
confused with that of one of the inner circle of the 
twelve Apostl(!S of the Lord. 

5. Summa;^ and Conclusion. — It will be seen that 
some approximation has taken place l^etween the 
views of those who have defended and those who have 
assailed the traditional view of the authorship of the 
Gospel, since the middle of the last century. It is fairly 
agreed that the date of its composition must be fixed 
somewhere between a.d. 90 and 110. It i.s further agreed 
by a large majority of moderate critics that the Gospel 
contains liistorical elements of great value, whi(?h must 
have cxrme from an eye-witness. These are independent 
of all the sources upon which the Synoptists had drawn, 
and they enable us in many important particulars to 
supplement the earlier narratives. It is admitted, 
further, tliat the discourses at least contain valuable 
original material which may have come from John the 
Apostle, though many contend that this has been so 
‘worked over’ by a later hand that Its general com- 
plexion has bt‘en altered. On the other hand, It is 
admitted by many who maintain the Johannine author- 
ship, that the Apostle must have written the Gospel in 
advanced age, that he may have been aided by others, 
that he has cast his reminiscences into a characteristic 
form determined by the working of a mind saturated 
with the teaching of Christ but retaining its own indi- 
viduality, and that he was of necessity largely influenced 
by the condition.s of the time in which he wrote. 

It is not pretended that the measure of approximation 
thus reached amounts to agreement. The difference in 
time bfdween a.d. 90 and 1 10 may appear slight, but the 
earlier date admits the possibility of Apostolic authorship, 
and the ial<*r does not. The agreement to recognize 
elements of value in the historical portion of the Gospel 
is important, but it does not extend to the admission of 
the po.s.sibility that one w’ho had liimself w'itne.ssed with 
his ow'ii eye.s the signs and mighty works that Jesus 
WTought, did also at the close of his life record with 
substantial accuracy what he had heard and seen, so that 
readers of to-day may be assured that they are studying 
history and not a work of pious imagination. The deep 
chasm remain.s practically unbridged which separates 
those, on the one hand, w'ho hold that the view of the 
Person and work of Christ taken In the Fourth Gospel 
can claim the authority of an eye-witness, one of ‘the 
men who companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out among us,’ arul.< n theother, 
those, who hold that the document contains a ' developed ’ 
and practically unhistorical representation of facts, 
dcAised to support a doctrinal position wliich belongs 
eSvSentially not to the first, but to the fourth generation 
of primitive Christians. 

This distinction is deep and vital. It need not be 
exaggerat ed, as if such representati ve scholars as Harnack 
and Schilrer on one side, and Sanday and Drummond 
on the other, are fundamentally antagonistic in tl^eir 
views of Christianity. But the distinction should not 
be minimized, for a deep doctrinal difference is often 
tacitly implied by it. John the Presbyter may seem 
to be removed by but a hair’s breadth from John the 
Apostle at whose feet he sat, but it is a question of vital 
importance to the Christian faith of to-day whether, 
when wo read the first and the eighth and the fourteenth 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel, we are listening to the 
voice of an Apostle recalling the memories of years long 
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f>ast and recording them in a form suited to strengthen 
the belief of his own and succeeding times, or to a 
developed doctrinal manifesto of the early 2nd cent., 
In which are Included a few reminiscences derived from 
the lips of an aged Apostle before he passed away from 
earth. The difference thus indicated can with difficulty 
be removed, because it depends upon a still deeper 
difference in the mode of viewing Cliristian origins. The 
point really at issue between two classes of scholars and 
critics is this — Did the facts and events, a selected record 
of which is contained in the Fourth Gospel, take place 
substantially as described, or has a reconstruction of the 
original tradition been effected, in all good faith, for 
dogmatic purposes? Is the picture of the unique 
Person here described a faithful reflexion of a Divine 
Reality, or has the comparatively distant remembrance of 
a true prophet iK-en sublimat<*d into the portrayal of such 
a Being as never actually lived and spoke on earth? 

A spiritual Gospel must be spiritually discerned. 
External evidence is most imxmrtant in its place, and in 
this instance the testimony which assigns the Gospel 
to the Ai>ostle John is early, wide-spread, explicit, and 
practically unchallenged in the (^arly Church. Internal 
evidences, again, are most valuable, and the claims 
directly and indirectly made by the writer have bet‘n 
briefly described in this article, and the lines along which 
a vindication of those claims may lx; establish(‘d have 
been indicated. Also, in determining a disputed 
question of authorship, alternativ-'e theories should be 
compared and their relative probability estimated. 
Accordingly, it has here been contended that the balance 
of probability is decidedly in favour of Johannine 
authorship, though some difficulties involved in that 
hypothesis have not been denied, and the possibility 
of co-operation on the part of John’s disciples in 
Ephesus has not been excluded. But ‘evidences' 
cannot prove spiritual truth, and the ultimate criterion 
between different views of this Gospel is practically 
furnished by the writer’s own words, ‘These are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.' Those who hold such views of God, of Jesus 
Christ, of history, and of the Christian religion, as to be 
able to accept the view that Jesus of NaEareth was indeed 
the Son of God, the Word of God Incarnate, who wrought 
works that never man wrought and spoke words such 
as mere man never spake, who died for our sins and rose 
again from the dead and lives now to impart tin* gift of 
that Spirit whom He promised — will firul little difficulty 
in accepting the statement that John the Apostle who 
H&w the things recorded in the Gospel 'hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true,’ Those to wdiom such 
statemrmts are on other grounds quite incredible, and 
w’lio ascribe them not to the religion of Jesus an<i His first 
disciples, but to the dogma of a period which had advanced 
beyond the teaching of Paul to a point which is char- 
acteristic of the 2nd cent., will naturally adopt any 
theory of authorship that the case allows rather than 
admit that the Fourth Gospel was written by the sou of 
Zebedee. Absolute demonstration is from the nature 
of the ca.se impossible, hut it may fairly be said tliat tlu' 
external and internal evidences combined are such as 
would in any ordinary case, and apart from all doctrinal 
preiwssessions, te considered strong, if not' conclusi ve, 
in favour of the Johannine authorship of the Gospel. 
It may b<; said in closing that the conditions of current 
opinion have made it necessary to devote this article 
almost entirely to the discus.sion of the question of 
authorship. But the contents and nature of the Gospel 
nave incidentally been brought somewhat fully into 
view, and an outline of its theological teaching will be 
found in a subsequent article. — John [Theoloov of]. 

W. T. Davison. 

JOHHf EPISTLES OP. — The three Epi-stles known by 
this name have from the beginning been attributed 
to the Apostle John, and were admitted as canonical 
'n the 3rd century. Some points of obvious similarity 


in style and diction indicate a connexion between them, 
but their internal character and the external evidence 
in their favour are so different that it will be convenient 
to deal with them separately. 

I. FiitsT E pistle.— 1 . Authorship, CrenuineneM, etc.— 
The Epistle ranked from the first among the Homolo- 
goumena, and the testimony in favour of its authen- 
ticity is early, varied, and explicit. Its great similarity 
to the Fourth Gospel in phrascx)logy and general charac- 
teristics made it natural to attribute the two documents 
to the same author; and few questions, or none, were 
raised upon the subject till comparatively recent years. 
A very small number of eminent critiCvS at present dis- 
pute the identity of authorship. 

(1) So far a.s external cvidenee is concerned. Polycarp, 
writing about a.d. 115 to the Phllippiaris, quotes the 
words, ‘For whosofiver does not confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in tlic flesh is antichrist,’ with evident 
allusion to I Jn 4*, though th(i author is not named. 
Polycarp was a disciple of John, as his own disciple 
IrensBus informs us. Eusebius several times refers to 
this Epistle, saying {HE v. 20) that Papias used it 
and (v. 8) that Irenaeus made free use of it. The passages 
1 Jn 2'* and 5* are expressly attributed by Irenanis 
to the Apostle. According to the Muratorian Canon, 
Epistle and Gospel were clo.sely associated: ‘What 
wonder that John makes so many referenet'S to the 
Fourth Gospel in his Ei)istle, saying of himself’ — and 
then follows a quotation of 1 .Jn F. Clement of Alex- 
andria at the close of the 2nd cent, quotes 5'® as the 
words of ‘John in his larger Episthi.’ 'TerttiUian quotes 
the language of F as that of the Apostle John, and 
Origen definitely refers the words of 3® to ‘John in his 
catholic Epistle.’ All the ancient versions include the 
Epi.stle among tho.se canonically recognized, including 
the Peshitta and tlu* Old Latin. The only exceptions 
to this practically unlviTsal recognition of its genuine- 
ne.ss and authenticity an* the unbelievers vaguely called 
Alogi, because they rejected tlu; doctrine of tlu* Logos, 
and Marcion, who accepted no books of NT except 
St. Luke’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles. So far as 
external testimony is concerned, the early recognition 
of the Epistle as written by St. John is conclusively 
established. 

(2) The dmilarily of diciinn between Gospel and 
Epistle is so dost* that it cannot he accidental, and it 
cannot escape the notice of tlu; most superficial reader. 
The repeated use, in a characteristic way, of such cardinal 
words as Life, Love, Truth, Light, and Darkness; the 
recurrence of phrases wdiich in both documents figure 
as watchwords, — ‘to be of the truth,’ ‘of the devil,’ 
‘of the world’; ‘the only begotten Son,’ 'the Word,’ 
‘knowing God,’ ‘walking in the light,’ 'overcoming 
the world,’ and the special use of the word ‘believe,’ 
speak for themselves. The use of literary i)arallel8 
always requires care; but in this case the similarity 
is so close as incontestably to establish a connexion 
between the two documents, w'hilst the handling of the 
same vocab .lary is so free as irresistibly to suggest, 
not that the writer of the Gospel borrowed from the 
Epistle, or vice versa, but that the two writings i)roceed 
from the same hand. If this is so, the genuineness of 
each is doubly attested. 

Jos. Scaliger in the 16th cent, was practically the 
first to challenge the genuineness of all three Epistles, 
but not until the time of Baiir ami the Tilblngen school 
of critics in the last century was a sustained attack 
made upon them. Since that time there have never 
been wanting critics who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of the First Epistle. Some contend that 
Gospel and Epistle proceed from the same author, who, 
however, was not the Apostle John, but John the 
Presbyter or some later writer. The view taken by 
Iloltzmann, Schrniedel, and some others is that the 
two documents cxime from different writers who belong 
to the same general school of thought. 
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The chief ground of the objections raised against the 
Johannine authorship of the First Epistle is the alleged 
presence of references to heretical modes of tliought 
which belong to a later age. Docetism, Gno.sticism, 
and even Montanism are, it is said, directly or indirectly 
rebuked, and these forms of error do not belong to the 
Apostolic period. The reply is threefold, (a) Those who 
ascribe the Epistle to John the Apostle do not date 
it before the last decade of the 1st cent., when the 
.Apostolic age was passing into the sub- Apostolic. (5) 
No references to full-grown Gnosticism and other errors 
as they were known in the middle of the 2nd cent, 
can here be found. But (c) it can be shown from other 
sources that the germs of the.se heresies, the general 
tendencies which resulted afterwards in fully developed 
systems, existed in the Church for at least a generation 
before the period in (piestion, and at the time named 
were both rife and mischievous. 

The points chiefly iihsisted on are: the doctrine of the 
I.ogos; the form of the rebuke given to the antichrists; 
the references to ‘knowledge’ and ‘anointing’; the 
insistence upon the C(>ming of Christ in the flesh, in con- 
demnation of Docetic error; the distinction between 
morUil and venial sins ; and some ixiinor objections In 
reply, it may be said that none of these is definite or e.vplixut 
enough to recpiire a later date than a.d. 100. The Epistle 
is intleed indirectly polemic in ius character While con- 
structive in thought, the pa.ssing references made in it 
to opprnents of the truth are strong enough to make it 
clear that the oppo.sition was active and dangerous But 
there is nothing to show that any of those condemned 
as enemies of Christ had more fully devclo|)ed tendencies 
than, for example, Cerinthus is known to have manifested 
in his ChrisU>logy at the end of the 1st century. Judaizing 
Gnosticism had appeared much earlier than this a.s Is 
evidenced by the Epistles to the Colos.sians and the Pastoral 
Epistles. The u.se of the words ‘Paraclete’ (2') and 'pro- 
pitiation’ (22), and the way in which the coming of Chnst 
IS mentioned in ‘2'2'<, have also Ikhti brought forward as 
proofs of ilivergence from the teaching of the Gospel, on 
very slender and unconvincing grounds 

2. Place and Date. — Whilst very little evidence is 
forthcoming to enable us to fix exactly either of these, 
the general consensus of te.stimony point.s very decidedly 
to Ephe.sus during the Ia.st few years of the 1st century. 
Irena'us (adv. liar. iii. 1) testifie.s to the production of 
the CiO.siM*! by St. John during his residence in A.sia, 
and the probability is that the Epistle was written 
after the Gosih*!, and is. chronologically perhap.s the 
very latest of the books of the NT. If. as some maintain, 
it wa.s written belore the GosfMd. it cannot be placed 
much earlier. The (huerminalion of thi.s que.stion is 
hound up with the authorship and date of the Apoca- 
lypse,-*- a subject which is discassed elsewhere, (See 
Ukvelatiox [Book ofI). 

3. Form and Destination I'his document lias some 
of the characteristics of a h‘tter. and in some respects 
it is more like a theological treatise or honiilelical essay. 
It may best be described as an Encyclical or Pastoral 
Epistle. It was a<ldres.s(‘d to a circle of readers as is 
.shown by the words. ‘ 1 write unto you. ‘beloved,’ and 
‘little chiidren,’ but it was not restricted to any par- 
ticular church, nor does it contain any sjK'cific i>er.sonal 
messages. The term ‘catholic epistle’ was used from 
very early times to indicate this form of composition, 
hut in all probability the churches of .Asia Minor were 
kept more eHix*cially in view by the writer when he 
penned words which were in many respt^cts suitable 
for the Church of Christ at large. A reference in Au- 
gustine to 3* os taken from John s ' Epistle to the 
Parthiams’ has given rise to much conjecture, but the 
title has seldom been taken .seriously in its literal mean- 
ing. It is quite possible that there is some mistake 
in the text of the pa.s.sage (Quast. Ei>ang. ii. 39). 

4. Outline and Contents. -Whether Gospel or Epistle 
was written first, the relation between the two is per- 
fectly clear. In both the Apostle writes for edification, 
but in the Gospel the foundations of Christian faith and 
doctrine are shown to lie in history ; in the Epistle the 


effects of belief are traced out in ixractice. In both 
the same great central truths are exhibited, in the same 
form and almost in the same words; but in the Gospel 
they are traced to their fount and origin; in the Epistle 
they are followed out to their only legitimate issues in 
the spirit and conduct of Christians in the world. So 
far as there is a difference in the presentation of truth, 
it may perhaps be expressed in Bishop Westcott’s 
words: ‘The theme of the Epistle is, the Christ is Jesus; 
the theme of the Gospel is, Jesus is the Christ.’ Or, as 
he says in another place: ‘The substance of the Gospel 
is a commentary on the Epistle; the Epistle is (so to 
speak) the condensed moral and practical application 
of the Gosix^l.’ 

The style i.s simple, but baffling in its very simplicity. 
The sentences are easy for a child to read, their meaning 
is difficult for a wise man fully to analyze. So with 
the sexjuence of thought. Each statement follows 
very naturally upon the preceding, but when the re- 
lation of paragraphs is to be explained, and the plan or 
structure of the whole cornpo.sition is to be described, 
systematization becomes difficult, if not impossible. 
Logical analy.sis is not. however, always the best mode 
of exposition, and if the writer has not consciously 
rnapi)ed out into exact subdi vi.sioris the ground he covers, 
he follows out to their issues two or three leading thoughts 
which tie keeps con.sistently in view throughout. The 
theme is fellowship with the Father and the Son, realized 
in love of the brethren. Farrar divides the whole into 
three sections, with the headings, ‘God is light, ’ ‘Go<l is 
righteous,’ ‘God is love.’ Plummer reduces these to 
two. omitting the second. With some such general 
clue to guide him, the reader will not go far astray in 
interpreting the thought of the Epistle, and its outline 
might be arranged as follows: — 

Introduction: The life of fellowship that issues from 
knowledge of the gospel (1* 0. 

i God is Light. The Ixjliever’s walk with God in light 
(B'°); sin and its remedy (2*-«); the life of ubediencs 
(22 »7); fidelity amidst defection 

ii. God is Righteous Love. True sonship of God 
manifested in hn>therly love (S* **). Brotherhood in 
Christ a test of allegiance and a ground of assurance (3‘* **). 
The .spirits of Truth and Error (4‘ *). The manifestation 
of God as Love the source and inspiration of all loving 
service (4^ 21 ) . The victory of faith in Love Incarnate (5* **). 

Conclusion: The assured enjoyment of Life Eternal ( 5 ‘* 21 ), 

Such an ouliino is not. however a sufficient guide to 
the contents of the Epistle, and a very different arrange- 
ment might be ju.stilied. The writer does not, however, 
a.s has been asserted, ‘ramble without method,’ nor is 
the Epistle a ‘ shaptiess movss.' The progre!3s discernible 
in it is not the straightforw^ard march of the logician 
who proceeds by ordered steps from premises to a 
foreseen conclu.sion- it is rather the a.scent by spiral 
curves of the meditative thinker. St. John is here no 
dreamer, more practical instruction is not to be found 
in St, Paul or St. James. But his exhortations do not 
enter into details: he is concerned with principles of 
conduct, the minute application of which he leaves to 
the individual conscience. The enunciation of princi- 
ples however is uncompromising and very searching. 
His standpoint is that of the ideal Christian life not of 
the effort to attain it. One wdio is born of God * cannot 
sin', the love of Gorl is perfected’ in the believer, 
and perfect lo\e casts out fear. The a.SvSured tone of 
the Epistle allows no room for doubt or hesitation or 
conflict one who is guided by its teaching has no need 
to pray, ' Help thou my unbelief. The spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error are in sharp antagonism, and 
the touchstone w’hich distinguishes them must be 
resolutely applied. The ‘world ' the ‘eWl one,’ and 
‘antichrist’ are to be rei>elled absolutely and to the 
uttermost; the WTiter and those w'hom he represents 
can say, ‘ We know that w'e are of God, and the whole 
world lielh in the evil one,’ Bright light casts deep 
shadows, and the true Christian of this Epistle walk^ 
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ift the blaze of gospel day. One who knows the true 
God and has eternal life cannot but ‘ guard himself from 
idok.’ 

The writer of such an Epistle is appropriately called 
the Apostle of love. Yet the title taken by itself is 
misleading. He is the Apostle equally of righteous- 
ness and of faith. He ‘loved well because he hated — 
hated the wickediess which hinders loving.’ There 
is a stern ring, implying however no harshness, 
about the very exhortations to love, which shows how 
indissolubly it is to be identified with immutable and 
inviolable righteousness. If to this Epistle we owe the 
great utterance, ‘God is Love’ — here twice repeated, 
but found nowhere else in Scripture — to it we owe also 
the sublime declaration, ‘God is Light, and in him is 
no darkness at all.’ And the Epistle, as well as the 
Gospel, makes it abundantly clear that the .spring of 
Christiati love and the secret of Christian victory over 
evil arc alike to be found in ‘believing’: in the iminov- 
ab[e and ineradicable faith that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, is come in the flesh, and that in Him the love 
of God to man is so manifested and assured that those 
wuo trust Him already possess eternal life, together 
with all that it implies of strength and joy, and ail that 
flows from it of obedience and loving service. 

Textual questions can hardly be touched upon iti this 
ai-ticle. But it is perhaps worth pointing out that whilst 
the corrected text restores the latter half of which 
ill AV is printed in italics as doubtful, there can now be 
no question that the pa-ssage (5" **) referring to the three 
witnesses in heaven, as read in AV, does not form part of 
the Epistle. The words are w-anting in all Greek MSS 
except a few of exceedingly late date; nor are they found 
in the majority of the Greek Fathers, or in any ancient 
version except the Latin. They undoubtedly fonii a 
gloas which found its way into the text from Latin notirces; 
and the insertion really breaks the connexion of thouglit 
in the paragraph. 

II. The Second Epistle. — The Second and Third 
Epistles of St. John are distinguished from the First by 
their brevity, the absence of dogmatic teaching, and 
their private and personal character. They are found 
among the AntUegomena of the early Church in their 
reiation to the Canon-, apparently not becaust* they 
were unknown, or because their authorship was ques- 
tioned, but because their nature made them unsuitable 
for u.se in the public worship of the Church. The Mura- 
torian Canon (a.d. 180) refers to two Epistle.s of John 
AS received in the Catholic Church and IrensBas about 
the same date specifically quotes 2 Jn as coming from 
•John the disciple of the Lord.' He also quotes v.? 
apparently as occurring in the First Epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria by a mention of John’s ‘larger Kpi.stle’ 
shows that he was acquainted with at least one other 
.shorter letter. Origen states that the two shorter letters 
were not accepted by all as genuine, but he adds that 
both together do not contain a hundred lines.’ Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria appeals to them, adding that John’s 
riame was not affixed to them, but that they were signed 
'the presbyter.’ They are omitted from the Peshitta 
Version, and Eusebius describes them as di.sputed by 
pome but in the later 4th cent, they were fully acknowl- 
fdged and received into the Canon. The Second 
Epistle, therefore, though not universally accepted from 
the first, w as widely recognized a.s Ai>ostolic. and so short 
& letter of so distinctly personal a character could never 
nave been ranked by the Church among her sacred 
writings except upon the understanding that it bore 
%vith it the authority of the Apostle John. The title 
‘the Elder’ does not militate against this, but rather 
pupports it. No ordinary y>resbyter would assume 
the style of the elder and w rite in such a tone of absolute 
eommand, whilst an anonymous writer, wishing to claim 
the sanction of the Apostle, would have in.serted his 
name. But no motive for anything like forgery can in 
this case be alleged. The similarity in style to the First 
KpisUe is very marked. Jerome among the Fathers, 
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Erasmus at the time of the Reformation, and many 
modern critics have ascribed the Epistle to ‘John the 
Presbyter’ of Ephesus, but there is no early reference 
to such a person except the statement of Papias quoted 
by Eusebius and referred to in a previous article. 

Much discu8.*iioii ha.s arisen concerning the person ad- 
dressed. The two leading opinions are (1) that the w'ords 
‘elect lady and her children are to be understood literally 
of a Christian matron in Ephesus and her family; and 
(2) that a church personified, with its constituent members, 
was intended. Jerome in ancient times took the latter 
view, and in our own day it has been supported by scholars 
so different from one another as Jjightfoot, Wordsworth, 
Hilgenfeld. and Schrniedel. It is claimed on this side 
that the exhortations given are more suited to a community, 
that ‘the children of thine elect sister’ can be understood 
only of a sister church, and that this mode of describing 
a church personified Ls not unusual, as in 1 P * She that 
Is in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you.’ On 
the other hand, it is urged that this mystical interpretation 
destroys the simplicity and natunil meaning of the letter 
(see especially vv.^ that the church being constituted 
of members, the distinction l)etw'een the ‘lady’ and her 
‘children ’ would disappear, and that if the lady be a private 
person of influence the parallel with the form of salutation 
to another private person in the Tliird F)pistle is complete. 
This hypothesis still leaves difficulty in the exact inter- 
pretation of the words Eklekle Kyria. Some would take 
noth these as the proper names of the person addres.sed; 
others take the fonner as her name, .so that she would be 
‘ the lad V EklektCj’ others would render ‘ to the elect Kyria,’ 
whilst tne majonty accept., in spite of its indefiniteness, 
the translation of AV and RV^ On the whole, thi.s course 
is to Ije preferred, though the view that a church is intended 
not only is tenable hut has much in its favour. The fact 
that the early idnirchee so often gathered in a house, and 
that there wa.s so strong a personal and individual element 
in their community-life, makes the analogy between a 
primitive church and a large and influenti}il family to lie very 
close. Thus an ambiguity may arise which would not be 
possible to-day. 

It remains only to say that, as in .styk, so in spirit, 
the similarity to 1 Jn. is very noticeable. The same 
emphasis is laid on love, on obedience, on fellowshij) 
with the Father and tlie Son, and the inestimable Im- 
portance of maintaining and abiding in the truth. The 
same strong re.sentinent is manifested against deceivers 
and the antichri.st, and the same intensity of feeling 
against unbelievers or false teachers, w'ho are not to be 
received into the house of a iH'liever, or to have any 
kindly greeting accorded them. Whether the Epistle 
was actually addre.ssed to a private person or to a 
Christian community, it furni.shes a most interesting 
picture of the life, the faith, and the dangers and 
temptations of the tirimitive Christians in Asia Minor, 
and it contains wholesomt^ and unc;om promising, not 
harsh and intolerant, exhortation, such as Christian 
Churches in all ages may not unprofitably lay to heart. 

HI. Third Epistle. — The two .shorter Epistles of 
St. John were called by Jeroiru^ ‘twin si.sters.’ They 
appear to have been recognizeci together at least from 
the time of Diony.siii.s of Alexandria, and they are 
mentioned together by ICu.sehius {HE iii. 25). who 
refers to the Epistles ‘called the second and third of 
John, whether they belong to the Evangelist or to 
another person of the same name.’ They are found 
together in the Old Latin Version, are both omltteil 
from the Pesh., and they were included together in the 
lists of canonical books at the end of the 4th cent, by 
the Council of l^aodicea and the Third Council of 
Carthage. References to the Third Epistle and quota- 
tions from it are naturally very few. It is short, it was 
written to a private fierson, it doe.s not discuss doctrine, 
and its counsels and messages are almost entirely 
tKirsoriai. But its close relationship to the Second 
Epistle is very obvious, and the two form compcfiion 
pictures of value from the point of view of history; 
and St. John’s Third Epistle, like St. Paul’s fiersonal 
letter to Pfiilemon, is not without use for general edi- 
fication. 
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The person to whom it Is addressed is quite unknown. 
The name Gaiua (Lat. Cams) is very common, and three 
other i)er8on8 so called are mentioned in NT, viz.. Gains 
of Corinth (1 Co 1'^ cf. Ro 16*3): Galvis of Derbe 
(Ac 2{)<); and Gains of Macedonia (Ac A bi.shop 

of Pergamos, appointed by the Apostle John and 
mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions, was also 
called Gaius, and some critics are disposed to identify 
him with St. John’s correspondent. This is. however, 
a mere conjecture, and the letter is addressed, not to 
a church official, but to a private layman, apparently 
of some wealth and influence. It is written in a free 
and natural style, and deals with the case of some of 
those travelling evangelists who figured so prominently 
in the primitive Church, and to whom reference is made 
in the Didache and elsewhere. Some of these, perhaps 
commissioned by John himself, had visited the Church 
to which Gaius belonged, had been hospitably enter- 
tained by him, ainl heljK‘d forward on their journey, 
probably with material assistance. But Diotrephes- an 
official of the church, perhaps its ‘bishop’ or a leading 

elder- who loved pow(*r, asserted himself arrogantly, 

and was disposed to resist the Apo.stle’s authority. He 
declinerl to receive these*, worthy men who at their own 
charges were preaching the gospel in tlie district. He 
also stirred up f(!<*ling against them, and at lea.st 
threatened to excommunicate any members of the, church 
who entertained them. The evil example of Diotrephes 
is held up for condemnation, whilst in contrast to him, 
a certain Demetrius is praised, who.se. reputation In the 
Church w'as excellent, who had won the confidence of 
the Apostle, anti— higher commendation still— had ‘the 
witne.ss of the truth itself.’ Tried by the stricte.st and 
most searching lest of all, the sterling m(‘tal of Deme- 
trius’ chara(’t(!r rang true. Full information is not 
given u.s as to all the circumstanr<'.s of the case. Prob- 
ably Diotrephes was not wholly to be blamed. It 
was quite m^cessary, as the Didache .sliows us, to inquire 
carefully into tlie ctiaracter of the.se itinerant preachers. 
Some of them were mercenary In their aims, and the 
conflict of opinion in this instance may have had some 
connexion with the current controversies betwt*en 
Jewish and G(‘ntile Christian.s. But it is the spirit of 
Diotrephes that is blameworthy, and the little picture 
here drawn of primitive ecclesia.stical communities 
with their flaws and their excellenct*s, their worthy 
members and ambitious officers, their generous ho.sts 
and kindly hcl]>crs, anil the absent .Apostle who bears 
the care of all the churches and is about to pay to 
thi.s one a visit of fatherly and friendly inspection, is 
full of interest and instruction. 

We have no information as to the time at which, or 
the y)lace.s from and to which, these, brief letters were 
written. They rank, with the Gospel and the First 
Epistle of St. John, as among the latest documents in 
the NT. W. T. Davison. 

JOHN, THEOLOGY OF.— It is the object of this 
article to give a brief account of St. John’s teaching 
as contained in his Gospel and Epistles. Without pre- 
judging in any way the authorship of the AiX)calypse. 
it will be more convenient that the doctrine of that book 
should be con.sidered scqiarately. Enough if it be said 
here that, despite the oi)vious and very striking differ- 
ence in the form and style of the book, the underlying 
similarities between it and tho.se to l>c now considered 
are no le.ss remarkable. Careful students, not blinded 
by the symbolism and other peculiarities of the Revela- 
tion, who have concentrateii attention upon its main 
ideas and principles, have come to the concluision that 
if it (lid not proc'eed from tlie same pen that wrote the 
Gosywl and Epi.stles, it belongs to the same school of 
Christian thought. See Revelation {Book of). 

1 . Some general characteristics of the teaching of 
St. John. — ( 1 Ut was not in vain that the designation * the 
theologian’ was given to him, as in the title of the 


Apocalypse and elsewhere. The word means in ttM 
connexion that it was St. John's habit to consider every 
subject from the point of view of the Divine. Not only is 
God to him the most real of all beings— that should be 
true of every religious man — but all the detail.s of his 
very practical teaching are traced up to their origin in 
the nature and will of God. The opening of his Gospel 
is characteristic. History is viewed from the stand- 
point of eternity, the life of Jesus is to be narrated not 
from the point of view of mere human observation, but 
as a temporal manifestation of eternal realities. — 
(2) But it must not for a moment be understood that the 
treatment of human affairs is vague, abstract, unreal. 
St. John has a firm hold upon the concrete, and his 
insight into the actual life and mieds of men is pene- 
trating and profound. He is not analytical as St. Paul 
is, nor does he deal with individual virtues and vices 
as does St. James. But in the unity and simplicity of a 
few great principles he reaches to the very heart of 
tilings. His method i.s often described as intuitive, 
contemplative, mystical. The use of these epithets 
may be justified, but it would be misleading to suppose 
that a teacher w’ho views life from so high a vantage- 
ground sees le.ss than others. The higher you climb 
up the mountain the farther you can see. Those 
who contra.st the spiritual with the practical create 
a fal.se antithesis. The spiritual teacher, and he 
alone, can i>erceive and deal with human nature, 
not according to its superficial ay)pearances, but as 
it really is at its very core. — (3) Only it must not be 
forgotten tiiat the view thus taken of nature and conduct 
is ideal, absolute, uncompromising. Tlie moral dualism 
w^hich i.s characteristic of St. John is in accordance 
with the sentence from the great Judgment-seat. Light 
and darkne.ss —good and evil — truth and falsehood — 
life and death — these are brought into siiarp and re- 
lentless contrast. Half-tones, delicate distinctions, the 
subtle and gradual fining down of principles in the 
complex working of motives in human life, disappear 
in the blaze of light which St. John causes to stream 
in from another world. ‘He that is begotten of God 
cannot sin’ (1 Jn 3«); he that ‘denieth the Son hath 
not the Father’ (223); ‘we are of God, the w’hole world 
lieth in the e\il one’ (5>»). Such a mode of regarding 
life is not unreal, if only its point of \iew be borne in 
mind. In the drama of human society the sudden 
introduction of th(.‘se absolute and irreconcilable prin- 
ciples of judgment would be destructive of distinctions 
which have an importance of their own, but the forces, 
as St. John describes th(‘m, are actually at w'ork, and 
one day their fundamental and inalienable character 
will be made plain. — (4) Another feature of St. John’s 
.style and rnetliod which arrests attention at once is 
his characteristic use of certain words and phrases — 
‘witne.ss’ (47 times), ‘truth,’ ‘sign.s,’ ‘w'orld’ 
(78 times), ‘eternal life,’ ‘know’ (55), ‘believe’ (98^. 
‘glor>’,’ ‘judgment,’ are but specimens of many. They 
indicate a unity of thought and system in the w^riter 
which finds no precise parallel elsewhere in Scripture, 
the nearest approach, perhaps, being in the character- 
istic phra.seology of Deuteronomy in the OT. St. John 
is not systematic in the seri-se of presenting his readers 
with carefully ordered reasoning — a progressive argu- 
ment compacted by links of logical demonstration. 
He sees life whole, and pre.sent.s it as a wiiole. But all 
that belongs to human life falls within categories which, 
from tlu; outset, are very clear and definite to his own 
mind. The Gospel is carefully constructed as an artistic 
whole, the First Epistle is not. But all the thoughts 
in both are presented in a setting prepared by the 
definite ideas of the writer. The molten metal of 
Christian thought and feeling has taken shape in the 
mould of a strikingly indi\idual mind: the crystalliza- 
tion of the ideas is his work, and there is consequently 
a unity and system about his presentation of them 
which may be described as distinctly Johannine, The 
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truth he taught was gained direct from the Master, and 
its form largely so. But in describing the teaching 
we shall use the name of the disciple. 

2. The doctrine of God which underlies these books 
is as sublime in its lofty monotheism as it is distinctively 
‘Christian’ in its manifestation and unfolding. No 
writer of Scripture insists more strongly upon the unity 
and absoluteness of the only God (Jn 5^*), ‘the only true 
God’ (17*), whom ‘no man hath seen at any time’ 
(1^*); yet none more completely recognizes the eternal 
Sonship of the Son, the fulness of the Godhead seen in 
Christ, the personality and Divine offices of the Holy 
Spirit. It is to St. Jolin that we owe the three great 
utterances, ‘God is Spirit’ (Jn 4^*), ‘God is Light’ 
(1 Jn 1®), ‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 4* »«). 

The deductions drawn from the doctrine of the spirituality 
of God show the importance of its practical aspects. God 
as Spirit is not remote from men, but this conception of 
His essence brings Him, though invisible, nearer to men 
than ever. God as Light exhibits Himself to us as truth, 
holiness, and righteousness. Some interpreters understaml 
the phrase as designating the metaphysical being of God, 
others His self-revelation and self-impartation. The 
context, however, points rather to the ineffable purity of 
His nature and the need of holiness in those who profess 
to hold fellowship with Him. That God is loving unto 
every man. or at least to Israel, was no new doc^trine W'hen 
John taught; but up to that time none had ever pronounced 
the wor(& in their profound simplicity — ‘God is Love.’ 
John himself could never have <!onceived the thought; 
he learned it from his Master. But if the fonn in which 
he expressed it is accurate — and what Christian can question 
it? — , it ‘makes one thing of all theology.’ Love is not 
so much an attribute of God as a name for Himself in the 
intimate and changeles.s essence of His being. That there 
is the slightest inconsistency between the Divine love 
and the Divine righteousness is incredible; but if God is 
love, no manifestation of God’s justice can ever contradict 
this quintessential principle of His inmost nature. Again, 
the words that follow the s tatemen t show tnat in the Apos tie’s 
mind the practical aspects of the doctrine were prominent. 
Contemplation with him does not mean speculation. Ab- 
stract a priori deductions from a theologoumenon are not 
in St. John’s thought: his conclusions arc, * He that loveth 
not knoweth not God’ (1 Jn 4'’), ‘ We also ought to love one 
another’ (v.”)- Nor does this high teaching exclude careful 
discrimination. The love of the Father to the Son, His 
love to the world as the basis of all salvation, the closer 
sympathy and fellowship which He grants to believers as 
His own children, are not confused with one another. But 
the statement that (iod is love goes behind all these for the 
moment, and teaches that the principle of .self-impartation 
I essential, energetic, and ever operating in the Dudne 
„ature, and that it is in itself the source of all life, all 
purifying enerfW, and all that love which constitutes at the 
same time the binding and the motive power of the whole 
imiverse. 

3. The Logos. — The object for which the Gospel w^a.s 
written, we are told, wa.s that men might believe that 
Jesus was not only the Christ, but al.so the Son of God. 
The former belief would not necessarily change their 
views of the Godhead; the latter, if intelligently held 
and interpreted in the light of Thomas’ confession (for 
instance), would undoubtedly affect in some direction 
the inten.se monotheism of one who was born and bred 
a Jew. Was it possible to believe that in Jesus God 
Himself was incarnate, and at the same time to believe 
•ompletely and ardently in the unity of God? The 
amswerof thewriterisgivensubstantiallyin the Prologue, 
in the doctrine of the Eternal Word. It is unnecessary 
to discuss in detail whence John derived the word 
Logos: the doctrine was practically his own. There 
can be little question that the Memra of the Targums, 
based on the usage of such passages as Ps 33* 147‘®, 
and Is 56”, formed the foundation of the idea, and it is 
tolerably certain that the connotation attaching to the 
word had been modified by Philo’s use of it. It docis 
not follow, however, that 8t. John uses the word either 
as the Psalmist did, or as the paraphrast or the Alex- 
andrian philosopher employed it. Taking a word 
which his bearers and refers understood, he put his 
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own stamp upon it. Philo and St. John both drew 
from Hebrew sources. Philo employed an expression 
which suited his philosophy because of its meaning 
‘reason.’ and it was employed by him mainly in a 
metaphysical .sense. St. John, however, availed him- 
self of another meaning of the Greek word Logos, and 
he emphasizes the Divine ‘utterance,’ which reveals 
the mind and will of God Himself, giving a personal 
and historical interpretation to the phrase. The 
Word, according to the teaching of the Prologue, is 
Eternal, Divine, the Mediator of creation, the Light of 
mankind throughout history; and in the latter days 
the Word made flesh, tabernacling amongst men, is 
the Only-begotten from the Father full of grace and 
truth. This cardinal doctrine once laid down, there 
is no further reference to it in the Gospel, and in the 
only other places in NT where a similar expression is 
used (1 Jn and Rev 19>*) it is employed with a differ- 
ence. Even in the Prologue the* conception of the 
Word is not abstract and philosophical, but when the 
intHKluction to the Gosp€d is finished, the idea never 
apiiears again; the narrative of the only Son, revealing 
for the first time the Father in all His fulness, proceeds 
as if no account of the Logos had been given. When 
the basis of tlie Gosi>el story lias been laid in a deef> 
doctrine of the Eternal Gtslhead, the idea has done its 
work, and in the actual narrative it is discarded accord- 
ingly. The Christology of St. John would be quite 
incomplete without his doctrine of the Logos, but it 
is not (ieiHMident on this. (Mirist’s unique I^TSonality 
as Son of God may be fully known from Hi.s life on earth, 
but the Prologue gives to the narrative of His ministry 
in the flesh a background of history and of eternity. 
In all ages the Logos was the medium of Divine revela- 
tion, as He had been of creation it.s<-*lf, and of the 
Godhead before the world was. Pre-temporal exist- 
ence arul pre-incarnato oiieration having been de.scrilH‘d 
with sublime brevity, the P)vangelist proreed.s calmly 
with the story to which this forms an august intro- 
duction. See also art. Ldooh. 

4. The Fatherhood of God, and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. — It i.s unneee.ssary to point out how 
influential the Prologue has been in the history of 
Christian thought, but it is well to remember also that 
to St. John more than to any other writer we owe 
the de\elopnient of the Christian doctrine of the GcmI- 
head, as modifle<l by th(^ abovccardinal conceptions. The 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of (Icxl and of the Holy 
Spirit as a Divine Person do not indeed depend uiion 
the witness of St. John. The Synoptists and St. Paul, 
not to .s|>eak of other NT writers, would furnish a per- 
fectly adfupiate basis for these vital truths of Christian 
faith. But neither would have influencfnl (Christian 
thought so profoundly, and neither would have lieen 
so clearly understood, without St. John’s leaching and 
Chri.si’s words a.s reported by him. The meaning of 
the term ‘Son of God’ a.s applied to Jesii.s is brought to 
light by the Fourth Gosi>el. Without it we might well 
have failed to gain an adequate conception of Father- 
hood and Sonship a.s eternal elements in the Divine 
nature, and the unique relationship between the Father 
and the Son Incarnate is brought out in the fifth and 
other chapters of the Gospel as nowhere else. So with 
the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The whole 
of Scripture bears its testimony. Even in the OT more 
is said of the Spirit of Go<l than is often recognized, 
and the teaching of St. Paul and St. Luke is full of 
instiuclion. But without the farewell discourses of 
Christ to His Apostles as recorded in Jn 14-16, onr 
ideOvS of His Person and office would be comparatively 
meagre. The very term ‘ Paraclete,’ not found outside 
the Gospel and 1 Ep., is itself a revelation. The person- 
ality of the Spirit and His distinctness from the Father 
and the Son, whilst Himself one with them, are elucidated 
witVi great clearness in these chapters. On the other 
hand, in his Epistle, St. John has much less to say 
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than St. Paul of the Spirit in relation to the life of the 
believer. 

5. On the subjects of sin and salvation. St. John’s 
teaching harmonizes fully with that of the NT generally, 
whilst he maintains an individual note of his own, 
and brings out certain aspects of Christ’s teaching as 
none of the Synoptists does. To him we owe tlie defini- 
tion, ‘sin is lawlessness' (1 Jn 3*). lie describes sin 
in tile singular as a principle, rather than actual sins 
in the concrete. No dark lists enumerating the Protean 
forms of sin, such as are found in 8t. Paul, occur in St. 
John, but he emphasizes with tremendous power the 
contrast between flesh and spirit, Ixdween light and 
darkness. The perennial conflict lx*tween these is 
hinted at in the Prologue, and it is terribly manifest 
alike in the ministry of the Saviour and in the life of 
the Christian in the world. To St. John’s writings 
chiefly we owe the idea of ‘ the world as a dark and dire 
eru'iny.’ vague and shadowy in outline, but most for- 
midable in its opposition to the love of the Father and 
tin* light of the life of sonship. The shades of meaning in 
whi{‘}i world’ is employed vary (see 8'^’ 123> 17‘<- “ 18» 
and 1 Jn 2^^- *"). The existence of evil spirits and their 
connexion with the sin of man are dwelt on by St. John 
in his own way. lie does not dwcdl on the phenomena 
of demoniacal pos.session, but he ha.s much to say of 
‘the devil' or ‘the evil one’ as a ix^rsonal cmlx)diment 
of the principle and power of evil. I’pon his doctrine 
of .Antichrist and ‘the sin unto death’ we cannot now 
dwell. 

I*otent as an* the forces of evil, perfect conquest over 
them may be gained. The victory has already bc^en 
virtually won by (Christ as the all-sufllcient Saviour, 
who as Son of Cod was manifested that He migiit undo 
or annul the work.s of the devil (1 Jn 3*). His object 
was not to condemn the world, but to save it (3‘’). 
That the Cross of (Jhri.st wjis the centre of Ili.s work, 
and His death the meams through which eternal life 
was obtained for men, i.s made abundantly clear from 
several different points of view. John the Baptist 
points to the I.umb of God, who takevS away the sin of 
the world (1^). The Son of Man Is to be ‘lifted up’ 
like the s«*rpent in tlie wilderness (3*<), and will draw all 
men unto Himself (12®2). He gives His fl(*sh for the life 
of tie* world Only those who ‘eat his flesh’ and 

drink lii.s blood’ liave eternal life He is the 

propitiation for the sins of the world (1 Jn 2* 4’®), and 
it i.s lli.s blood that clean.se.s from all .sin those who 
walk in the light and have felU)wshi[) with the Father 
and tije Hon (1 Jn 1 •). St. Joliri dwells hut little on the 
legal as{x*(ts of .sin anrl atonement; his doctrine on 
t.he.s(* matters Is characteristic, confirming, wdiilst in 
.sMr>pl»‘ment.s, the doctrines of St. Pan! concerning 
ju.stiiieation and sanctiiieution. What Paul describes 
as entire .sanctlflcation John eulogizc's as perfect love — 
uvo names for the .same full salv^ation, two paths to 
the .same consummate goal. 

It i.s most instnictive to cornnare St. Paul and St. John 
in their references to faith and hive. No student of these 
iwo great twin brethren in (Christ could decide which of 
(hem deserves to be called the Apastle of faith, or which 
the A|>ostle of love. St. John uses the word ‘faith’ only 
once (1 Jn 5Ch but the verb ‘believe’ occurs nearly 200 
times in his writing, and his usage of it is more plastic 
and versatile than that of St. Paul or the writer of Hebrews. 
Again, if the word ‘love’ occurs much more frequently 
in St. John, he has composed no such hymn in its honour 
as is found in 1 Co 13. The light he exhibits as a simple 
white ray St. Paul disperses into all the colours of the 
niinbow. The shades of meaning in St. John’s use of the 
word Ixslieve’ and his delicate distinction between two 
(Jrf'ek words for ‘love’ deeerve careful study. 

6. The true believer In Christ enters upon a new life. 
The nature of this life Is fully unfolded in St. John's 
writings, in terms which show an essential agreement 
with other parts of NT, but which are at the same 
time distinctively his own. The doctrine of the New 
Biith is one example of thie. The Gospel gives a full 


account of the di.scourse of Christ with Nicodemus on 
this subject, but hotli Gospel and Epistle contain many 
of the Apostle’s own statement.s, which .show no slavish 
imitation on his part either of the words of the Master 
or of Paul, but present his own views as a Christian 
teacher consistently worked out. In the Prologue the 
contrast between natural birth ‘of blood, of the will 
of th<! flesh, of the will of man,’ and the being spiritually 
‘born of God,’ is very marked. Those whose life has 
been thus renewed are described a.s ‘having the right to 
become children of God,’ and the condition is the ’re- 
ceiving’ or ‘believing on the name’ of Him who, as 
Word of God, had come into tiie world. The jihrase 
used for the most part in Jn 3 and in 1 Jn. is ‘l>egott(*ii 
again ’ or ‘ anew ’ or ‘ from above.’ The word ‘ begotten,’ 
not employed thus by other NT writers, lavs stress on 
the primary origin of the new life, not so much on Its 
changed character. Two [larticiples are employed in 
Greek, one of which empliasizes the initial act, the 
other the resulting state. But all the passages, inclu- 
ding especially 1 Jn 2®* 3® ,'>*• draw a very sharp con- 
trast Ix'tween the new life which the believer in Christ 
enjoys and the natural life of the ordinary man. He 
to whom the new life has been imparted is a new being. 
He ‘doeth righteou.snes.s,’ he ‘does not commit sin,’ 
he ‘cannot sin,’ becau.se he has been l)egotten of God 
and ‘his seed abideth in him.’ Love and knowledge 
are marks of thi.s new begetting, and the new life is 
given to ‘who.so€‘ver bclieveth that Jesus is the Christ.’ 
Some difficulty attaches to the interpretation of one 
clause in 1 Jn 5^®, but it is clear from that verse that he 
who enjoys the new life ‘doth not sin,’ and that ‘the 
evil one toucheth him not.’ The change is mysterious, 
but very real, and tiie term used by St. John to indicate 
this relation — ‘children,’ instead of ‘sons’ as is usual 
with St. Paul — lays stress upon the close and intimate 
Iiersonal bond thus created, rather than upon tlie status 
and privilegt‘S of sonship. St. John, as we might expect, 
erniiliasizes the vital, not the legal, element; Indie vers are 
not merely called children, ‘sucli we are’ (1 Jn 3‘' *) and 
cannot be otherwise. When new life ha.s actually been 
infused, it must manifest its characteri.stic qualities. 

The nature of the Christian’s vital union with God 
in Christ i.s illustraU^d from different points of \iew. 
Our Lord’s allegory — not parable — of the Vine and 
the Branches is full of instruction, but no analogy 
drawn from vegetable life suffices adequately to describe 
the fellowship Ix'tween Christ and His disciples; this 
is rather to l>e moulded after the pattern of the spiritual 
feIlow.shiplH*t ween the Father and the Son (Jn 15® I?****); 
and the terms ‘communion’ and ‘abiding’ are strongly 
characteristic of the First Epistle (1* 2** 3« 

etc.). The strong phrasies of Jn 6, ‘eating the 
flesh’ and ‘drinking the blood’ of Christ, are employed, 
partly to express the extreme closeness of the appropria- 
tion of Christ Himself by the believer, partly to emphasize 
the Ixmeiit.s of His sacrifleial work, as the faithful rer(*ive 
in the Lord’s Supp(*r the symbols of His broken body and 
blood poured out for men. 

Lest, however, wliat might l>e called the mystical 
element in John’s theology should l>e exaggerated, 
it i.s well to note that the balance is redressi^d by the 
stress laid upon love in its most practical forms. Love 
of the world — that is, the bt^stowal of supreme regard 
upon the passing attractions of things ontw'ard and 
visibh* — ^is absolutely inconsistent with real love to the 
Father and real life in Christ (1 Jn 2*'^ ‘‘). Similarly 
strong language is used as re*gard8 social n‘lalionships and 
the love of others; for the word ‘brother’ must not l)e 
narrowed down to moan exclusively those who belong 
to the Christian communion. No man whose life in 
relation to men is not actuated by love can be said 
to walk in the light (1 Jn 2®- ^®); hatred is murder (3^*- ‘®); 
willingness to help another in need is a test of true 
love, nominal and professed affection will not suffice 
(3”- ^®); a man who professes to love God and does no$ 
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manifest a spirit of loving helpfulness adds fals^uood 
to his other sins — ‘he is a liar' (4«»). The frequent 
repetition of some of these phrases and their interchange 
with others, such as 'doing righteousness,’ ‘ walking in 
the truth,’ ‘being in the light,’ ‘abiding in him,’ ‘God 
abiding in us,’ and the like, show that St. John is dealing 
with the very central core of spiritual life, and that 
for him, as for St. Paul, it is true that ‘ he that loveth 
his neighbour hath fulfilled the law ... for love is the 
fulfilment of the law.’ 

No more comprehensive phrase, however, to deiscribe 
In brief the blessings of the gospel is to be found in St. 
John’s theology than * eternal life.* It occurs 17 times 
In the Gospel and 6 times in the First Epistle, while 
‘life ' with substantially the same meaning is found much 
more frequently. ‘ Life ’ means for St. John that fulness 
of possession and enjoyment which alone realizes the 
great ends for which existence has been given to men, 
and it is to be realized only in the fulfilment of the 
highest human ideals through union with God in Christ. 
Eternal ‘life’ means this rich existence in perpetuity; 
sometimes it includes immortality, sometimes it dis- 
tinctly refers to that which may be enjoyed here and 
now. In the latter case it is not unlike what is called 
in 1 'Ti ‘the life which is life indeed.’ It is defined 
in Jn 17* as consisting in the knowledge of God and 
Christ, where knowledge must certainly imply not a 
mere intellectual acquaintance, but a practical attain- 
ment in experience, including a state of heart and will 
as well as of mind, which makes God in Christ to be a 
true po.s8e8sion of the soul — that fellowship with God 
which constitutes the supreme possession for man upon 
the earth. But a contrast is drawn, e.g. in 3‘* and 10*», 
between ’eternal life’ and ‘perishing’ or ‘moral ruin’; 
and in one of St. John’s sharp and startling contrasts, 
the choice open to man is described as including only 
these two solemn alternatives — ‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life; but he that ’L)elieveth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him’ (3*). The idea thus broached carries us beyond 
the boundaries of earthly existence; according to 
Christ’s teacliing, whwver keeps His word ‘shall never 
taste of death ’ (8**), and ‘ though he die, yet shall he live’ 
(11*®). Knowledge of God and union with Christ impart 
to the believer a type of being which is not subject to 
the chances and changes of temporal existence, but is 
in itself unending, imperi.shable, so that in comparison 
with it no other kind of life deserves the name. 

7. This opens up naturally the question of St, John’s 
Eschatology. It has already b(*en said (see p. 482») 
that some critics find an inherent contradiction Indween 
St. John’s view of judgment and that set forth by the 
Synoptlsts, and it has l)een pointed out in reply that 
he recognizes ‘judgment’ not merely as here and iiow 
present in liistory, but as still to be anticipated In it.s 
final form in the life beyond the grave. Similar state- 
ments have been made in reference to Christ’s ‘coming’ 
and the ‘resurrection.’ That each of these three events 
is recognized as still in the future, to be anticipated as 
coming to pass at the end of the world, or at ‘the last 
day,’ is clear from such passages as the following: 
‘judgment’ in Jn 12<* and 1 Jn 4**; ‘coming’ in 
Jn 14* and 1 Jn 2^*- ‘resurrection’ in Jn 5**- 6** 

11** etc. But it cannot be questioned that St. John, 
much more than St. Paul or the Synoptlsts, uses these 
words in a spiritual sense to indicate a coming to earth 
in the course of history, a spirit utd visitation which 
may be called a ’coming’ of Christ (see Jn 14^«* »*• *« 
and perhaps 21**), as well as a judgment which was 
virtually pronounced in Christ’s lifetime (12** etc.). 
Similarly, in 6** it is said that ‘the Son qulckentth 
whom he will,* where the reference cannot be to life 
beyond the grave — a view which is confirmed by 
vv.*»- **, where we are told that he who hears Christ's 
word has passed from death to life, dw^s not come into 
judgment, and that ‘the hour now is’ in which the dead 


shall hear His voice and live. There Is nothing in these 
descriptions of pre^jent spiritual blessing to interfere 
with the explicit statement that after deatii there shall 
be a resurrection of life and a resurrection of judgment 
(5*«), any more than our Saviour Intended to deny 
Martha’s statement concerning the resurrection at the 
last day, when He said to her, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life' (11*®). 

It may i)erhaps be fairly said that St. John in the 
Go.spel and Epistles lays emphasis upon the present 
spiritual blessings of .salivation rather than upon future 
eschatological events de.scribed by means of the sensuous 
and material symbolism characteristic of the Apocalypse. 
Hut the two ideas, so far from Ix'lng Incorisi.stent, con- 
firm one another. The man who believes in the present 
moral government of God in the world is assured that 
there must be a great day of consummation hereafter: 
while he who is assured tiiat God will vindicate Himself 
by some Great Assize in the future life cannot surely 
imagine that meantime He has left tiie history of the 
world in moral confu.sion. The spiritual man knows 
that tlie future lies hid in the hints and suggestions of 
the present; he is certain also that such hints and 
suggestions must find their perfect realization and 
issue in a consummation yet to come. No Christian 
teacher has understood the deep-lying unity l>etween 
the material and the spiritual, the i)r(‘.sent and the future, 
the temporal and the eternal, more completely than St. 
John ‘the divine.’ W. T. Davihon. 

JOIADA. — 1. One of the two who repaired the ‘ol(f 
gate’ (Neh 3*). 2. High priest, son of Eliashih (Neh 
J 210 . u. w). One of his sons marrit*d the daughttjr oi 
Sanballat the Iloronite (Neh 13*** ). 

JOIAKIM. — A high priest, son of Jeshua (Neh 

12‘0- »*• »). 

JOIARIB.— 1. Kzr 8‘®, one of the two teachers sent by 
Ezra to Iddo to ask for ministtTs for the Temtde. 2. Neh 
one of the chiefs of the province that dwelt In 
Jerusalem’ in Nehcmiah’s time. Sei‘ also Jeiioiarib. 

JOKDEAM. — A city of Judah (Jos 15“), whose site 
has not been identified. See Joukkam. 

JOKIM. — A Judahite (1 Ch 4'^). 

JOKMEAM.— A town in given totheLevit.es, 

near Beth-horon (1 Ch 0**). In Jos 21** it is called Kib- 
zaim. No site answering to either of these names is 
known. Jokmeam is mentioned also in 1 K 4‘*, where 
AV has incorrectly ‘Jokneam.’ 

JOKKEAM.— A royal Canaanite city ‘in Carmel’ 
(Jos 13**), on the boundary of Zebulun (19"), the 
brook’ before it being the Kishon. It was aa.s’lgned 
to the Merarite Levites (Jos 21*^). It is probably 
identical with Oyamon of Jth 7®. The Onomastiam 
places ‘Clmona’ 0 Homan miles N. of Legio, on the road 
to Ptolemais. This points definitely to Tail KaimUn, 
a striking mound about 7 miles N.W. of el~LejjUn, 
with remain.^ of ancient buildings. W. Ewino. 

JOKSHAN . — Son of Abraham and Keturah, and 
father of Sheba (Saha) and Dcdan (On 25*, 1 Ch 1**). 
The name st>ems quite unknown, and the suggestion 
that it is identical with Joktan seems the most plausible. 

JOKTAN, according to the genealogical tables in 
Genesis and 1 Chron., was one of the two sons of Eber, 
and the father of thirteen sons or races (Gn K)**-*®, 
1 Ch 1‘ *-**); in the first table it is added that his de- 
scendants dwelt from Mesha to Sephar. Though the 
names of the majority of his sons have not been satis- 
factorily identified, It is clear that he is represented as 
the ancMjstor of the older Arabian tribes. The list of his 
sons is probably not to be taken as a scientific or geo- 
graphical classification of the tribes or districts of Arabia, 
but rather as an attempt on the part of the writer to 
incorporate in the tables such names of Arabian races as 
were fainlJlar to him and to his readers. It will be noted 
that Seba and Havilah occur also as the sons of Cush 
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(On 107), the peculiar interest attaching to them having 
doubtless given rise to a variety of traditions with 
regard to their origin and racial affinities. The name 
of Joktan himself, like the names of many of his sons, 
has not yet been identified or explained. Its identifica- 
tion by the native Arab genealogists with Kakldn, 
the name of an Arabian tribe or district, is without 
foundation ; there api)ears to have been no real connexion 
between the names, their slight similarity in sound 
having probably suggested their identiiication. The 
suppo.sition tliat Joktan was a purely artificial name 
de^ ised tor the younger son of Eber, in order to serve as 
a link between the Hebrew and Arab stocks, amounts to 
little more than a confession that the origin of the name 
is unknown. L. W. King. 

JOKTHEEL. — 1. A city de.scribed (.los 15^- *«) as 
lying in the Shephelah.’ It came into po.ssession of 
the tribe of .ludah. Its .site has not l)e<*ri recovered. 
2. The name, (which some have sougiit to explain from 
the Arab., 'protection of CJod’) given (2 K H^) to Sela, 
tlio ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture by 
Arnaziah king of Judah. 

JONADAB .—See Jehonadab. 

JONAH.— 1. The man Jonah.— Jona* (‘dove’) is 
found in the Bible as the name of only one person, the 
Israelitislt j»rot)het of 2 K and the Book of Jonah. 
All that is really known about him is found in llio.se 
two .sourcfvs. .Xccordiiig to both, he was the son of 
Arnittai (hXX and Vulg. Ayrinthi), and tiic former con- 
nects him with Gath-hepher, a place named in Jos 19*’, 
In the territory of Zebulun, now iirobably rcpre.sented 
by €i~MfHhhc(J, miles to the K. of Sepphoris, and not 
far from Kefr Kenna and Nazareth, in the neighbour- 
hood of which is a grave of Nfhi Yunus or Yiinis. If 
this identification is right, Jonah was not only Israelitish 
In the narrower .sense, but (lalitean. He seems to have 
livefl and workeil in the latter part of the 9th cent, b.c. 
or in the earlier part of the Hth. His one prediction, 
recorded in Kings, of the extension of the kingdom of 
Samaria from the Orontes to the Dead Sea, is said to 
have been fulfilled in the reign of Jeroboam ii. (b.c. 790 
to 749 or 7S2-741). It has generally been inferred 
that the prediction was also uttered in that reign, but 
the inference Is uncertain. It may ha\'e been delivemd 
under Jehoash (b.c. 802-790 or 798 782), or even under 
J(‘hoahaz (81.*)-H02or 798). Still, .Jouali may be reason- 
ably regarded as to some extent a contemporary of 
Jeroboam ii. There is no mention in Kings of any 
connexion of Jonah with A.ssyria, but it is quite pos.sible 
that the memory of a vi.sit to Nineveh was pre.served 
by tradition or in some lost historical work. From 
b.c. 782-745, Assyria was comparatively weak, and 
was governed by relatively insignificant kings. 

That the Jonah of Kings is identi('al with the .Jonah of 
the book W'a.s questioneci bv Wincklcr in 19(K). but the 
objection was withdrawn in 1903. The iclentifii'atioii 
of Jonah with the son of the widow of Zarephath, w’hich is 
mentioned by Jerome, and other assertions of Jewish origin, 
have no historical value. 

2. Book of Jonah. — (1) Analysis. 

Jonah^ the .son of Ainittai. i.s comnrianded by Jahw’ch to 
go to Nineveh and announce there impending judgment 
(1‘^ ). For a reason not mentioned until near the end of the 
book (4'*^ ) -the fear that Jahweh will repent of His puriKwe. 
and spare the Ninevites — he refu.ses to ol^y, and in order 
to escape from Jahweh’s immediate jurisdiction goes down 
to Joppa, and books himself in a shm manned by heathen, 
almost certainly riinmicians, for Tarshifth, prohaVdy the 
Phamician colony in the S. \V , of Spain, called by the Greeks 
TaHessiis. and now represented by Eadiz and the country 
round (1’^ } . When a violent storm comas on. and the prayers 
of the mariners to their gi>ds are of no avail, they conclude 
that there is some one on board who has offended some 
deity, and cast lots to discover the culprit. The lot falls 
on Jonah (H*7), who acknowledges his gu’lt and advises 
them to oast him overboard (1* '‘■*). After making futile 
efforts to bring the vetisel to land (!*’), the sailors reluctantly 
OMt him into the »e»« with tbo result that the storm 
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at onoe subefdes and the wonderin^^ heathen adore the God 
of the Hebrews (1*<*‘*). Jonah is swallowed by a fish 
appointed for the purpose by J", and remains in its belly 
3 days and 3 nights (1*7), during which time he prays (2*). 
His prayer, which fills the greater part of the chapter, is rather 
a psalm of praise (27-»). He is then cast by the fish on the 
land at a place not specified (2***), is commanded to discharge 
the neglected duty, goes to Nineveh and delivers his message 
over a third of the city (S*-^). King and p^ple repent, and 
show their repentance in a public fast (whicu includes even 
the domestic animals), and pray (3’ ®). Their jienitence and 
prayer are accepted, to the prophet^s disgust (3*®*4^). As 
he '=(ulks in a booth ouLside the city, waiting to see the issue, 
a remarkable series of experiences is arranged for his instruc- 
tion (4^-*)' the 8hf)oting up of a castor-oil plant (or, a.s some 
think, a liottle-gourd ) appointed by Jahweh, which delights 
him by its welcome shade; the killing of the plant by a worm, 
also appointed by .Jahweh; and the springing up of a hot 
wind which also blow.s by Divine appointment, so that 
the now unshaded prophet is so tormented by the he-at, 
that, like Elipih (1 K 19^*), he longs for death. WTien he 
still sulks, it is pointed out to him that if he, a man, care.1 
for the plant which .sprang up and perished so quickly, and 
which wa.s in no way the product of his toil, how much more 
nm.st God care for the great city, wliich has in it .so many 
thousands of little children and much cattle (4**-**). 

(2) Integrity . — Most recent critics a.scribe 1. 2‘- *o 3 
and 4, with the exception of a few glosses, to one writer. 
About the hymn or psalm in there is diversity of 
opinion. There are three views: (1) that it is by the 
same writer (G. A. Smith); (2) that it was used by 
him but not written by him (Baudissin); (3) that 
it was inserted by an c^^Iitor who missed the prayer 
referred loin 2* (Nowack, Marti, Cheyne, Kautzsch, and 
jM^rhaps Horton). The last view is on the whole the 
most probable, for the following among other reasons, 
(a) The psalm fits in with the experience of a sliip- 
wrecked mariner who ha.s reached the shore, rather than 
with the situation a.scribed to Jonah (2’-"); (6) it has 
been aptly described as ‘a cento of passages from the 
psalms’ (there are echoes of passages in Ps 3. 18. 30. 
31. 42. 50. 116. 120. 142), which implies that the writer 
had a considerable part of our present Psalter before 
him, and so points to the study rather than the belly 
of a fish. 

(3) Date and Authorship . — The book used to be 

regarded as Jonah’s composition, but that belief is now 
generally abandont'd except in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Since Nineveh is clearly referred to as no 
longer standing: ‘Now Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city’ (.3’), the terminus a quo cannot be placed 
earlier than about b.c, 600 (fall of Nineveh b.c. 606). 
The ter?7iinus ad quefri is fixed by the mention of the 
Twelve Prophets in Sirach (49*®), r. b.c. 200. T^«} 

date therefore lies between 600 and 2(K). For closMr 
definition the following facts are helpful. The anoriy- 
mous reference to the Assyrian king, and perhaps the 
description of him as ‘ the king of Nineveh’ (3®), .suggests 
a considerable interval between Assyrian times and the 
compo.sition of the book. The Heb. i.s distinctly late. 
There are several indications of Aramaic infiiience: 
sephfndh ‘.ship’ — a word common to Aramaic and 
Arabic, found here only in the OT; sh&thaq ‘be calm’; 
ta*am ‘decree’; hith'ashshHh in the sense of ‘think’; 
minnJdh ‘prepare.’ ‘appoint,’ etc. Had it been pos.sibU 
to assign the book to the 8th or the 9th cent, b.c., these 
phenomena might have been accounted for on the 
a.ssumption of Aramaic influence on a Galiltean dialect, 
but as that date is out of the question, they point to a 
much later period, the 4th or 5th cent. (Kdnig, Driver, 
E. Kautzsch, Budde, Cheyne), c. b.c. 300 (Marti). 
Cheyne puts the psalm as late as the prayer in the 
appendix to Sirach. It has been suggested that the 
book is an extract from a larger work, e.p. the ‘ commen- 
tary of the book of the kings’ referred to in 2 Ch 24*’. 
as it begins: ‘Now* (Heb. tea-) the w’ord of the Lord 
came to Jonah ’: but other historical Heb. writings begin 
In the same abrupt manner. 

(4) /nterpretarion.— 'The fiucieut Jews seem to have 
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r«g«rdetl the book as historical (3 Mac 6*, To 14^- <*; 
Job. Ant. ix. x. 2), and were followed by Christian 
interpreters. Modern scholars are greatly divided. 
Archdeacon Perowne, J. Kennedy, and Clay Trumbull 
have defended the old view. Kleinert, Konig, C. H. H. 
Wright, G. A. Smith, and Cheyne treat the book as an 
allegory of the fortunes of the p€?ople. Jonah, ‘the 
dove,’ represents Israel. Jonah the prophet stands for 
Israel, which was to prophesy amongst the nations. The 
sea figures the destruction which repeatedly fell on 
Israel. Cheyne supplements the symbolical key by the 
mythological. The fish (that is the dragon, the sub- 
terranean sea) refers to Babylon, which swallowed 
Israel, not to destroy it but to give room for repentance; 
and the link between Jonah and the original myth is 
found in Jer 51** **. E. Kautzsch, Dri\er. Nowack. 
and Marti see in the story a didactic narrative founded 
on an ancient tradition. 

(5) Teaching. — The prominence given by Christian 
expositors to the incident of the fish has tended to 
obscure the cliief aim of the writing — to protest against 
the narrowness of thought and sympathy wiiich pre- 
vailed among the Jews of the time, and was daily 
growing in intensity. Whoever the author was, he 
had higher thoughts about God than most of his con- 
temporaries, perhaps it may even be said than any other 
of the writers of the OT, and entertained more charitable 
feelings towards the Gentile world than most of his 
people. The God of Israel, he believed, cared for all 
men. Penitent Gentiles, and many in Gentile circh^s, 
were ready to repent if only thej^ w'ere taught; could 
obtain pardon us readily as i)enitent Jews. Nay, 
Jahw’eh sought their repentance. Nowhere in pre- 
Christian literature can be found a broader, purer, 
loftier, tenderer conception of God than in this little 
anonymous Heb. tract, (^ornill describes it as ‘one 
of the deei.)est and grandest things ever written.’ ‘I 
should like,’ he adds, ‘to exclaim to any one who 
approaches it: “ Put thy shoes from off thy feed, fot the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’” How 
high the teaching of the book rose above later Judai.sm, 
say the Judaism of the time of Christ, and the following 
generation, is strikingly shown by the way in wliicli 
it is summarized by Josephus {Ant. ix. x. 2). There is 
not a word there about the penitence of the Ninevites, 
or God’s remonstrance with Jonah. The main lesson 
of the book is absolutely ignored by the proud Pharisaic 
priest. Another leading thought of the book is the 
duty of Israel to make its God known to the Gentiles. 

(6) The hook in the Sijnngogye and the Church. — It is 

said in the Mishna (Ta'anith, ii. 1) that the ritual of a 
public fast in time of drought included reference by the 
leader of the congregation to the Book of Jonah, and it 
has been used from ancient times to the pres^mt day 
in the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement. Christian.s 
were early attracted to it by tlie remarkable allusions in 
the GosikJs: Mt 16*, hk ID*'- *=. The reference 

to the entombment in the fi.sh is in Mt. only. The 
allu.sion to the repentance of the Ninevites i.s in both 
Mt. and Lk. The significance of the former has been 
much debated, and some have regarded it a,s a proof 
of the historicity of the OT narrative. That in no way 
follows. Our Lord found the story in the Scriptures, 
and appealed to it as something generally known to 
His hearers. His use of it fastened on the imagination 
of the early Christians, and led them to take great 
Interest in the whole Book of Jonah. The remains of 
early Christian art in catacomb paintings, on sarcoph- 
agi, lamps, glasses, etc., include a very large number 
of pictures which have some part of the story of Jonah 
for their theme. Dr. Otto Mitiu.s, who published a 
monograph on the subject in 1897, has noted 177 
examples. The oldest, in the Catacomb of 8. Callisto, 
may date from the 1st century. 

(7) Parallels to Jonah. — Attention ha.*) often bcjen called 
to toe olaonoal myths of Andromeda and Heeione, the scene 


of the former of which is laid in the neighbourhood of Joppa, 
but reference to them, even indirectly, is improbable. Nor 
is it likely that the Heb. writer had in mind a dragon myth 
of Babylonia. A really striking parallel to part of the first 
chapter (D ‘*) was noted by a (jerman scholar in 1896 in 
Buddhistic literature. A young man of Benares named 
Mittavindaka, the son of a merchant, went to sea in defiance 
of his mother’s objection. When after a time the vessel 
was unable to proceed on its course, owing to some mys- 
terious impediment, the sailors concluded that it must be 
thmugh the sin of some one on Iioard, and therefore c^t lots 
to discover the offender. The lots were cast three times, 
and each time the lot fell to Mittavindaka. As he was 
clearly the culprit, th^ tunietl him out of the ship, and 
placed him on a raft. Their .ship was then able to continue 
the voyage. The close corraspondence of this Indian story 
w’ith the part of the Biblical story referred to is very remark- 
able, but need not point to any connexion lietween the two 
beyond community of feeling and action, under similar 
circumstances, of Indian and Phceniciun mariners. 

W. Tayloh Smith. 

JONAM. — All ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3*°). 

JONAS.— 1. 1 Es 9‘ = Ezr 10« Jehohanan, Neh 12** 
Johanan. 2. l Es 9“=«=Ezr lO** £liezer. 3. 2 Es 1>» 

the prophet Jonah. 4. See John, No. 6. 

JONATHAN (‘ J"hath given’).- 1. A I.,evite, the’son’ 
of Gershom (wh. see); according to Jg 1H*‘> he and his 
sons were priests to the tribt^ of Dan up to the Capti\ity. 
Jonathan wa.s taken into the service of Micah as ‘father 
and priest’ (Jg 17'0); but, not long after he had taken 
uj) fiis abode tliere, six hundred Danites came that way 
and induced Jonathan to leave Micah ami join them 
as their i)riest (18*‘ *‘). 2. The eldest son of Saul; 

he apiM-ars, in th(‘ first instance, as a brave and successful 
leader in battle. 1 8 13. 14 contain a graphic account 
of the way in w hich the Israelites threw off the Philistine 
yoke; in this caiTi])aign Jonathan took a leariing part. 
He first of all, at the head of a thousand men. smote 
the Philistine garrison in Goba; this was the signal 
for the outbreak of war. The Philistine army gathered 
together and encamped in Michmash. Jonathan, 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, at great risk 
surprised an advanced post of the Philistines, and slew 
about tw'enty imm; the suddenness and succe.ss of this 
coup .so terrified the Philistines that the whole host of 
them fled in panic. J'he fiopularity of Jonathan is 
well illustrated by the fact that the fK^ople prevented 
Saul from carrying out a vow which would have cost 
Jonathan his life (1 S H**-**). The implicit trust 
whicii Saul placed in Jonathan is sf^m in the w'ord.s of 
the latter in 1 S 20*: ‘Behold my father doeth nothing 
either great or small, but that he discloselh it unto me.’ 
The faithfulness and tnistworthine.ss of Jonathan as 
here shown gives an insight into what must have been 
that friendship for David which has become proverbial. 
AH the characteristic.s of truest friendship are seen in 
Jonathan in their full beauty — love (1 S 18‘), falthful- 
ne.s.s (20*® ), di.siriterestftdne.ss (20**), and self-sacrifice 
(20**-**). The last we hear of Jonathan is his death 
upon the battlefield, fighting the foes of his country. 
In David’s lament the spirit of the departed hero spt^aks 
in unison with his friend: ‘Thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, pa.s.sing the love of women* (2 8 1**). 

3. The son of the priest Mattathias; the youngest of 
the four Maccabaean brothers (2 Mac 8**), who played 
an innmrtant part during the Maccabiean revolt {.see 
MArcAiiEEH). 4. A nephew of David (2 8 21*‘ ; cf. prob. 
1 Ch 27**). 6. A son of Abiathar the priest (2 8 16**® 

17’* *®. 1 K 1**). 6. A scribe in whose house Jeremiah 
was impri.soned (Jer 37’* *® 38*). 7. A high priest 
(Neh 12”); called in v.**' Johanan. 8. One of David’s 
heroes (2 8 23**, 1 Ch 11**). 9. A lA^vlte (Neh 12»). 

10. The son of Kareah (Jer 40*). 11. The father of 
Peleth and Zaza (I Ch 2”^ ). 12. One of David’s 

treasurers (I Ch 27*»). 13. Father of Ebed (Ezr 8*). 

14, One of those who opposed (EV) or assisted (AV) 
Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages (Ezr 10’®). 
16. A priest (Neh 12’*). 16. Son of Absalom, in the 
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time of Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac 13 “). 17. a 
priest who led the prayer at the first sacrifice after the 
Return (2 Mac 1**). W. O. E. Oeuterley. 

JOKATH ELEM REHOKIM.— See Psalms, p. 772^ 

JOPPA. — The principal seaport of S. Palestine; a place 
of high antiquity, being mentioned in the tribute lists 
of Thothmes iii., but never before tin* Exile in Israelite 
hands, being in Philistine territory. It was theoretically 
assigned to the tribe of Dan (Jos 19^«), and is spoken of 
as a seaport in 2 Ch 2‘® and Ezr 3’ [where R V reads ‘ to 
the sea, unto Joppa’ in place of AV ‘to the sea of 
Joppa’]: these, and its well-known connexion with the 
story of Jonah (1>), are the only references to the city 
to be found In the OT. The Maccabees wrested it more 
than once from the hand.s of their Syrian oppressors 
(1 Mac 10’^ 12** 13“); it was restored to the latter by 
Pornpey (Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. 4), but again given back 
to the Jews (ib. xiv. x. 6) some y«'ars later. Here 
St. Peter for a while lodgf^d, restored Tabitha to life, and 
had his famous vision of the sheet (Ac 9. 10). The 
traditional sites of Tabitha’s tomb i and Simon the 
tanner’s house are shown to tourists ana to pilgrims, but 
are of course without authority. The city was destroyed 
by Vespasian (.\.d. 68). In the Crusader period the city 
passed from the Saracens to the Franks and back more 
than once: it was captured first in 1126, retaken by 
Saladin 1187, again conquered by Richard Coeurde Lion 
in 1191, and lost finally in 1196. In recent years it is 
remarkable for Napoleon’s successful storming of its 
walls in 1799. It is now a flouri.shing seaport, though 
its harlKiur — little more, than a breakwater of rt^efs — is 
notoriously bad and dangerous. A railway connects 
it with JerUsSalem. It is also one of the chief centres of 
the fruit-growing Industry in Palestine, and its orange 
gardens are world- famed. Tradition places here the 
stoiy of Andromeda and the sea-monst<‘r. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

JORAH,— The name of a family whieh returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr 2“*); called in Neh Haxiph, which is 
probably tht^ true form. 1 Es 5‘* reads Arsiphurith. 

JORAl. — A Gadite chief (1 Ch f)**). 

JORAH. — 1.2. Sc'e Jkhoram (1 and 2). 3. Sonof Toi 
(2 S 8*0) (in 1 Ch 18>o called Hadoram). 4. A Levite 
(1 Ch 26*6). 5 , 1 Ks IV . ..-2 Ch Jozabad. 

JORDAN.— 3 'l»e long<*.st and mo.st important river in 
Palestine. 1. Name. — The name ‘Jordan* is :>est 
derived from Heb. uilrad 'to descend,’ the noun Yarddn 
formed from it .signifying ’the descender’; it is used 
alntost invariably with the article. In Arabic the 
name l.s efih-ShirVah, or 'the watering-place,' though 
Arabic writers Ixfore the ('rusades called it fl-Urdun. 
Quite fanciful is Jerome's derivation of the name from 
Jor and Dan, the two main .sources of the river, as no 
source by the name of Jor is known. 

2. Geology. — The geology of the Jordan is unique. 
Rising high up among the foothills of Mt. Hermon, it 
flows almo.st due .south by a most tortuous course, 
through the two lakes of liuleh and Galilee, following 
the bottom of a rapidly descending and most remarkable 
geological fissure, and finally emptying itself into the 
r)<"ad B<*a, which is 1292 feet Ixdow the level of the 
Mediterranean. In its short course of a little more 
.than KM) miles it falls about 3000 feet, and for the 
greater portion of tlte journey runs l>elow the level of 
the ocean. No other part of the eartli’s surface, un- 
covered by water, sinks to a depth of even 300 feet 
IrJow sea-level, except the great Sahara. Professor 
Hull, the eminent Irish geologist, accounts for this 
great natural cleft by supposing that towards the 
end of the Eocene period a great ‘fault’ or fracture 
was caused by the contraction from east to west of the 
limestone crust of the earth. Later, during the Pliocene 
period, the whole Jordan valley probably formed an 
Inland lake more than 200 miles long, but at the close 


of the Glacial period the waters decreased until they 
reached their present state. Traces of water, at heights 
1180 feet above the Dead Sea’s present level, are found 
on the lateral slopes of the Jordan valley. 

3. Sources. — The principal sources of the Jordan 
are three: (1) the river Hasbani, which rises in a large 
fountain on the western slopes of Mt. Hermon, near 
Hasbeiya, at an altitude of 1700 feet; (2) the Leddan, 
which gushes forth from the celebrated fountain under 
Tell el-(iadi, or Dan, at an altitude of 500 feet — the most 
copious source of the Jordan; and (3) the river Banias, 
which issues from an immense cavern below Banias 
or Gfiesarea Philippi, having an altitude of 1200 feet. 
These last two meet about five miles below their fountain- 
heads at an altitude of 148 feet, and are joined al)out 
a half-mile farther on by the Hasbani. Their commingl4id 
waters flow on across a dismal marsh of papyrus, and, 
after seven miles, empty into Lake Huleh, which is 
identified by some with ‘ the waters of Meroin ’ (.Jos 1 P ’). 
The lake is four miles long, its surface being but 7 feet 
above sea-level. 

4. The Upper Jordan is a convenient designation for 
that portion of the river between Lake Huleh and the 
Sea of Galilee. Emerging from Lake Huleh, the river 
flows placidly for a space of two miles, and then dashes 
down over a rocky and tortuous lx,*d until it enters the 
Sea of Galilee, whose altitude is 682 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. It falls, in this short .stretch 
of lOi miles, 689 feet. At certain seasons its turbid 
waters can be traced for quite a con.siderable distance 
into the sea, which is 12i miles long. 

6. The Lower Jordan is an appropriate designation 
for that portion of the river Ix^tween the ikta. of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea. The distance in a straight line 
iKdween these two seas i.s but 65 miles, yet it is estimated 
that the river’s actual course covers not less than 200, 
due to its Rinuo.s)ty. In tliis stretch it falls CIO feel, 
the rate at first being 40 feet per mile. Its width varies 
from 90 to 200 feet. Along it.s banks grow thickets of 
tamarisks, poplars, oleanders, and bushes of difTerent 
varieties, which are describt‘d by the prophets of the 
( r as ‘the pride of Jordan' (Jer 12* 49‘* 50“, Zee 11*). 
iaimerous rapids, whirlpools, and islets characterize 
this portion of the Jordan. The river’s entire length 
from Banias to the D€‘ad Sc^a is 104 miles, measured 
in a straight line. 

6. Tributaries. — Its most important tributaries flow 
Into the Lower Jordan and from th(‘ East. The largest 
is the Yarniuk of the Rabbis, the Jlieromaxoi the Greeks, 
and the Skcri’at fi-Manadirek of the Arabs, whicli drains 
Gilead and Bashan in part. It enters the Jordan 5 miles 
south of the bk'a of Galilee. The Bible never mentions 
it. The only other tributary of considerable importance 
is the Jablx)k of the. OT, called by the natives Nahr 
cz-Zerka or Wady cl-' Arab. It rises near ‘Ammiln 
(Philadelphia), descrilK's a semicircle, and flows into 
the Jordan at a point about equidistant fn>m the 
two seas. On the. west are the Nahr el-Jalud, which 
rises in the spring of liarod at the base of Mt. Gillx>a 
and drains the valley of Jezrtx*!; Wady FQrah, which 
rises near Mt. Ebal and drains the district east of 
Shechem; and the Wady cl-KcU, by Jericho, which 
is sometimes identified with the brook Cherith. 

7. Fords. — The fords of the Jordan are numerous. 
The most celebrated is that opposite Jericho known as 
Makhadct cl-IIajlah, where modern pilgrims are accus- 
tomed to bathe. There is another calkKl el~Ghdranlyefi 
near the mouth of Wady Nimrin. North of the 
Jabbok there are at least a score. In ancient times the 
Jordan seems to have b<*en crossed almost exclusively 
by fords (I S 13^ 2 S 10'^); but David and his Uouse-' 
hold were possibly conveyed across in a ‘ferry-boat* 
(2 8 19' »; the rendering is doubtful). 

8. Bridges are not mentioned in the Bible. Those 
which once spanned the Jordan were built by the 
Romans, or by their successors. The ruins of one, 
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nrlth a single arch, may be seen at Jisr ed- tkimieh near 
Jhe mouth of the Jabbok. Since its construction the 
river bed has changed so that it no longer spans the 
real channel. This bridge is on the direct route from 
Shechem to Raraoth-gilead. There is another called 
Jisr eUMujamlyeh, close by that of the new railroad 
from Haifa to Damascus, or about 7 miles south of 
the Sea of Galilee. A third, built of black basalt and 
having three arches, is known as the Jisr BenaU Yd'qub, 
or ‘bridge of the daughters of Jacob,’ situated about 
two miles south of Lake Huleh on the direct caravan 
route from Acre to Damascus. A temporary wooden 
bridge, erected by the Arabs, stands opposite Jericho. 

9. The Jordan valley .—The broad and ever-descending 
valley through which the Jordan flows is called by 
the Arabs the Ghbr or ‘bottom’; to the Hebrews it 
was known as the 'Arabah. It is a long plain, sloping 
uniformly at the rate of 9 feed to the mile, being at the 
northern end 3, and at the southern end 12 miles broad. 
For the most part the valley is fertile, especially in the 
vicinity of Beisan, where the grass and grain grow freely. 
Near the Dead Sea, however, the soil is saline and 
barren. The ruins of ancient aqueducts here and there 
all over the plain give evidence of its having been at 
one time highly cultivated. By irrigation the entire 
region could easily be brought under cultivation once 
more and converted into a veritable garden. In the 
vicinity of Jericho, once the ‘city of palms,’ a large 
variety of fruits, vegetables, and other products is grown. 
The most fertile portion under cultivation at the present 
time is the comparatively narrow floor- tK^d of the river 
known as the ZGr, varying from a quarter to two miles 
in width, and from 20 to 200 feet in depth below the 
Gh^ proper. This is the area which was overflowed 
every year ‘all the time of harvest’ (Jos 3‘*). It 
has been formed, doubtless, by the changing of the river 
bed from one side of the valley to the other. 

10. The climate of the Jordan valley is hot. The 
Lower Jordan in particular, b<dng shut in by two great 
wails of mountain, the one on the east, and the other on 
the west, is decidedly tropical. Even in winter the 
days are uncomfortably warm, though the nights are 
•ool; in summer both days and nights are torrid, 
especially at Jericho, where the thermomt'ter has been 
known to register 130 Fahr. by day, and 110 after 
sumset. This acexjunts largely for the unpeopled condi- 
tion of the Lower Jordan valley both to-day and in 
former times. 

It. Flora and fauna. — The trees and shrubs of the 
Jordan valley are both numerous and varied. The 
retem or broom plant, thorns, oleanders, flowering 
bamboos, castor-oil plants, tamarisks, poplars, acacias, 
Dead Sea ‘apples of Sodom,’ and many other species 
of bu.sh, all grow in the valley. The papyrus is especially 
luxuriant about Lake Huleh. 

Animals such as the leopard, jackal, boar, hyaena, 
ibex, porcupine, and fox live in the thickets which 
border the banks. The lion has completely disappeared. 
The river abounds in fish of numerous species, manyof 
them resembling those found in the Nile and the lakes 
of tropical Africa. Of the 35 species, however, known 
to exist. 16 are peculiar to the Jordan. 

12. Tne Jordan as a boundary.— In view of what has 
been said, it is obvious that the Jordan forms a natural 
boundary to Palestine proper. In the earlier books of 
the OT we frequently meet with the expressions ‘on 
this side Jordan,* and ‘on the other side of the Jordan,’ 
which suggest that the Jordan was a dividing line and 
I. natural boundary. In Nu 34»2, indeed, it is treated as 
the original eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(cf. Jos 22^). Yet, as Lucien Gautier suggests (art. 
’Jordan’ in Hastings’ IXJG), it was not so much the 
Jordan that constituted the boundary as the depressed 
GhSr valley as a whole. 

13. Scripture references. — The Jordan is frequently 
mentioned In both the OT and the NT. Lot, for ex- 


ample, Is said to have chosen ‘all the circle of the 
Jordan’ because ‘it was well watered everywhere’ 
(Gn 13^®); Jeshua and all Israel crossed over the Jordan 
on dry ground (Jos 3‘’); Ehud seized the fords of the 
Jordan against the Moabites, cutting off their retreat 
(Jg 3**); Gideon, Jeplithah, David, Elijah, and Elisha 
were all well acquainted with the Jordan; Naaman the 
Syrian was directed to go wash in the Jordan seven 
times, that his leprosy might depart from him (2 K 5>“). 
And it was at the Jordan that John the Baptist preached 
and baptized, our Lord bt‘lng among those who were 
here sacramentally consecrated (Mt 3 and parallels). 
To-day thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the 
civilized world visit the Jordan; so that, as G. A. Smith 
{HQHL, p. 496) reminds us, ‘what was never a great 
Jewish river has become a very great Christian one.' 

Geokoe L. Robinson. 

JORIBUS.— 1. (AV Joribas) 1 Es 8«-Jarib, Ezr 
2. 1 Es 9‘®«Jarib, Ezr IQi*. 

JORIM. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3**). 

JORKEAM. — A Judahite family name (1 Ch 2<«). 
We should perha?t)s read Jokdeam, tin* name of an 
unidentified place in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15“), 

JOSABDUS (1 Es 8<») -Jozabad, No. 6. 

JOSAPHIAS (1 Es 8») «-Ezr 8‘o Josiphiah. 

JOSEOH (AV Joseph). —An ancestor of Jesus (Lk3“). 

JOSEDEK. — See Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH (in OT and Apocr.). — 1. The patriarch. See 
next article. 2. A man of Issachar (Nu 13’). 3. A son 

of Asaph (1 Ch 25^ »). 4. One of the sons of Bani who 

had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1(P*); called in 1 Es 9** 
Josephus. 6. A priest (Neh 12‘<). 6. An ancestor of 
Judith (Jth 8‘). 7. An ofticer of Judas Maccabams (1 Mac 
5 » 8 . M. 3 . jn 2 Mac. 8 * 2 , and probably also 10‘*, 
Joseph is read by mistake for John, oru; of the brothers 
of Judas Maccabseus. 

JOSEPH. — Jacob’s eleventh son, the elder of the two 
sons of Rachel; bom in Haran. The name Is probably 
contracb*d from Jekosvph (Ps 81’'). ‘May God add’ 
(cf. Gn 30’**^ , where etymologies from two sources are 
given). Joseph is tlie principal hero of tlie laU^r chapters 
of G€mesi.s, which are composted mainly of extracts from 
three documents. J and E supply the bulk of the 
narrative, and as a rule are cite<l alteriiaU*ly, the compiler 
often modifying a quotation from one document with 
notes derived from the other. 1< rom P some six or seven 
short excerpts are made, the longest l>eingGri 46* -”,wh» 're 
the object and the parenthetic quality are evident. For 
the details of analysl.s, sw Driver LOT*, 17 ft. The oc- 
casional differences of tradition are an evidence of original 
independence, and their imperfect harmonization in ll>e 
joint narrative Is favourable to itssubstantial historicity. 

At preJKmt the date of Joseph canlx* only provisionally 
fixed, as the account of his life neither mentions the 
name of the ruling Pharaoh nor refers to distinctive 
Egyptian manners or customs in such a way os to yield 
a clue to the exact periixl. The Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion is now generally taken to be Raineses 11 . of the 19th 
dynasty (c. ii.c. 1275-1208); and if thi.s l>e correct, the 
addition of the years of residence in Egypt (Ex 12<‘) 
would bring Joseph’s term of office into the reign of the 
later Hyksos kings (c. b.c. 2098-1587; for dates and 
particulars, see Petrie, Hulory of Egypt). 

With the return of Jacob to Hebron (Gn 36*^) he 
ceases to be, the central figure of the story, and Joseph 
takes his place. Of his life to the age of 17 (Gn 37*) 
nothing is told, except that he was his father’s favourite, 
and rather too frer) in carrying complaints of his brothers 
and telling them of his boyish dreams. Sent to Shechem, 
he found that his brothers had taken their flocks north- 
wards fifteen miles, to the richer pasturage of Dothan. 
As soon as he came within sight, their rtyjentment per- 
ceived its opportunity, and they arranged to get rid of 
him and his dreams; but tbe two traditions are not 
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completely harmonfzed. J represents Judah as Inducing 
his brothers to sell Joseph to a company of Ishmaelites; 
but E makes Reuben a mediator, whose plans were 
frustrated by a band of Midianites, who had in the 
interval kidnapped Joseph and stolen him away (40*®). 
The phraseology is against the identification of the two 
companies; and the divergent traditions point to a 
natural absence of real agreement among the brothers, 
with a frustration of their purposes by means of which 
they were ignorant. What became of Joseph they did 
not really know; and to protect themselves they manu- 
factured the evidcifice of the blood-stained coat. 

In Egypt, JosK^ph was bought by Potiphar, a court 
official, whose title makes him chief of the royal butch(;rs 
and hence of the body-guard: and the alertness and 
trustworthiness of the slave led quickly to his appoint- 
ment as major domx) (Egyp. rner-pir), a functionary often 
mentioned on the monuments (Errnan, Life in Anc. 
Egypt, 187 f.). Eiverything prosjK^red under Joseph’s 
management; but his comeliness and courtesy attracted 
the notice of his master's wife, whose advances, being 
repelled, were transformed into a resentment that knew 
no scruples. By means of an entirely false charge she 
secured the removal of Joseph to the State prison, which 
was under the control of Potiphar (4tP), and where again 
he w'avS soon rais(*d to the position of overseer or under- 
keeper, Under his charge w^ere placed in due course 
the chief of the Pharaoh’s butlers and the chief of his 
bakers, who had for some unstated reason incurred the 
royal displeasure. Both were i.>erplexed with dreams, 
which Joseph interpreted to them correctly. Tw'o years 
later the Pharaoh himself had his duplicated dream of 
the fat and lean kine and of the full and thin ears; and 
as much significance was attached in Egypt to dreams, 
the king was distressed by his inability to lind an inter- 
preter, and ‘his spirit was troubled.’ Thereupon the 
chief butler recalled Josc*ph’s skill and his own indebted- 
ness to him, and mentioned him to tlie Pharaoh, who 
sent for him, and was so irnpressefl by his sagacity and 
foresight that exaltation to the rank of keciK?r of the 
royal seal followed, with a degree of authority that was 
second only to that of the throne. The Egyptian name 
of Zaphenath-paneah (of wliich the meaning is pcirhaps 
‘The God spake and he came into life,’ suggesting 
that the bearer of the name owed his promotion to the 
Divdne use of him as revealer of the Divine will) was 
conferred upon him, and he married Asenath, daughter 
of one of the most important dignitaries in the realm, 
the priest of the great national temple of the sun at On or 
Heliopolis, seven miles north-emst of the modern Cairo. 

So far as Egypt wa.s concerned, Joseph’s policy was 
to store the surpl us corn of the years of plenty in granaries, 
and afterwards so to dispose of it os to change the system 
of land-tenure. Famin<*s in that country are due gener- 
ally to failure or deficiency in the annual inundation of 
the Nile, and several of long endurance have been recorded. 
Brugsch i. 304) refjorts an inscription, coinciding 

in age approximately with that of Joseph, and referring 
to a famine la.sting ‘many years,’ during which a dis- 
tribution of corn was made. Tliis has been doubtfully 
identified with Joseph’s famine. Other inscriptions of 
the kind occur, and are sufficient to authenticate the 
fact of prolonged famines, tliough not to yield further 
particulars of the one with which Joseph had to deal. 
His method was to sell corn first for niont;y (rings of gold, 
whose weight was certified by special officials), and when 
all this was exhausted (47‘*), corn was given in exchange 
for cattle of every kind, and finally for the land. The 
morality of appropriating the surplus produce and then 
compelling the people to buy it back, must not be judged 
by modern .standards of justice, but is defensible, if at all, 
only in an economic condition where the central govern- 
ment was responsible for the control of a system of irriga- 
tion upon which the fertility of the soil and the produce 
of Its cultivation directly depended, and wdiere the 
private benefit of the individual had to be ignored in 


view of a peril threatening the community. Instead ol 
regarding the arrangement as a precedent to be followed 
in different states of civilization, ground has been found 
in it for charging Joseph with turning the needs of 
the people into an occasion for oppressing them; and 
certainly the effect upon the character and subsequent 
condition of the people was not favourable. The system 
of tenure in existence before, by which large landed 
estates were held by private proprietors, was changed 
into one by which all the land became the property of the 
crown, the actual cultivators paying a rental of one-fifth 
of the produce (47^). That some such change took 
place is clear from the monuments (cf. Erman, Life in 
Anc. Egypt, 102), though they have not yielded the name 
of the author or the exact date of the change. An 
exception was made in favour of the priests ( 47 * 2 ), who 
were supported by a fixed income in kind from the 
Pharaoh, and therefore had no need to part with their 
land. In later times (cf. Diodorus Siculus, 1. 73 f.) the 
land was owned by the kings, the priests, and the members 
of a military caste; and it is not likely that the system 
introduced by Joseph lasted long after his death. The 
need of rewarding the services of successful generals or 
partisans would be a strong temptation to the expro- 
priation of some of the royal lands. 

The peculiarity of the famine was that it extended 
over the neighbouring countries (41“^ ); and that is the 
fact of significance in regard to the ffistory of Israel, 
with which tl»e narrative in consequence resumes contact. 
The severity of the famine in Canaan led Jacob to send 
all his sons except Benjamin (42*) to buy corn in Egypt. 
On their arrival they secured an interview with Joseph, 
and prostrated themselve.s before him (37^ 42«); but in 
the grown man, with liis shaven face [on the monuments 
only foreigners and natives of inferior rank are repre- 
sented as wearing beards} and Egyptian dress, they 
entirely failed to recognize theJr brother. The rough 
accusation that they were spies in search of undefended 
w'ays by which the country might be invaded from the 
east, on which side lines of posts and garrisons were 
maintained under two at least of the dynasties, aroused 
their fears, and an attempt was made to allay Joseph’s 
suspicions by detailed information, Joseph catches 
at the opportunity of discovering the truth concerning 
Benjamin, and, after further confirming in several 
ways the apprehensions of his brothers, retains one as a 
hostage in ward and sends the others home. On their 
return (42» E), or at the first lodging-place ( 42 *^ j) 
on the way, the discovery of their money in their sacks 
increased their anxiety, and for a time their father 
positively refused to consent to further dealings with 
Egypt. At length his resolution broke down under 
the pressure of the famine (43”® ). In Egynt the sons 
were received courteou.sly, and invited to a feast in 
Joseph’s house, where they were seate^d according to 
their age (43“), and Benjamin was singled out for the 
honour of a special ‘mess’ (cf. 2 S 11*) as a mark of 
distinction. They set out homewards in high spirits, 
unaware that Joseph had directed that each man’s 
money should be placed in his sack, and his own divinlng- 
cup of silver (44*: the method of di\ination was hy- 
dromancy — an article was thrown into a vessel of water, 
and the movements of the water were thought to reveal 
the unknown) in that of Benjamin. Overtaken at 
almost their first halting-place, they were charged with 
theft, and returned in a body to Joseph’s house. His 
reproaches elicited a frank and pathetic speech from 
Judah, after which Joseph could no longer maintain his 
incognito. He allayed the fears of his conscience- 
stricken brothers by the assurance that they had been 
the agents of Providence ‘to preserve life’ (4.*)*; cf. 
Ps 105'^® ); and in the name of the Pharaoh he invited 
them with their father to settle in Egypt, with the 
promise of support during the five years of famine that 
remained. 

Goshen, a pastoral district in the Delta about forty 
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miles north-east of Cairo, was selected for the new home 
of Jacob. The district was long afterwards known as 
‘the land of liameses’ (47“) from the care spent upK)n 
it by the second king of that name, who often resided 
there, and founded several cities in the neighbourhood. 
In Egypt swine-herds and cow-herds were ‘ an abomina- 
tion’ to the people (46«; cf. Hdt. ii. 47, and Erman, 
op. cit. 439f.), but there is no independent evidence that 
shepherds were, and the contempt must be regarded 
a-s <?onfined to those whose duties brought them into 
close contact with cattle, for the rearing of cattle received 
much attention, the superintendent of the royal herds 
being frequently mentioned in the inscriptions. Joseph’s 
household and brothers flourished during the seventeen 
years (47*7f ) Jacob lived in Egypt. Before Ills death 
he blessed Joseph’s two sons, giving preference to the 
younger in view of the greatness of the tribe to be derived 
from him, and leaving to Joseph himself one portion 
above his brethren, viz. Shechem (482® RVm). After 
mourning for the royal period of seventy days (50»; cf. 
Diod. Sic. i. 72), Joseph buried his father with great 
pomp in the cave of Machpelah, and cheered his brothers 
by a renewed promise to nourish and help them. He is 
said to have survived to the age of 1 10 (50^), and to have 
left injunctions that his body should be conveyed to 
Canaan when Israel was restored. The body was care- 
fully embalmed (50®), and enclosed in a mummy-case 
or sarcophagus. In due course it was taken charge of 
by Moses (Ex 13‘®), and eventually buried at Shechem 
(ios 24“). 

Of the general historicity of the story of Joseph there 
need l)e no doubt. Allowance may be made for the play 
of imagination in the long period that elapsed before the 
traditions were reduced to writing in their present 
form, and for the tendency to project the characteristics 
of a tribe backwards uix)n some legendary hero. But 
the incidents are too natural and too closely related to 
be entirely a product of fiction; and the Egyptian 
colouring, which is common to both of the principal 
documents, is fatal to any theorj’ that resolves the account 
into a mere elaboration in a <iistant land of racial pride. 
Joseph’s own character, as depicted, shows no trac'cs of 
constructive art, but is consistent and singularly attrac- 
tive, Dutifulness (1 Mac 2®‘») is perhaps its keynote, 
manifested alike in the rcvSistance of temptation, in 
uncomplaining patience in misfortune, and in the 
modesty with which he bore his elevation to rank and 
power. Instead of using opportunities for the indul- 
gence of resentment, he recognizes the action of Provi- 
dence, and nourishes the brothers (8ir 49**) who had 
lost all brotherly affection for him. On the other hand, 
there are blemishes which .should be neither exaggerated 
nor overlooked. In his youth there was a degree of 
vanity that made him rather unpleasant company. 
That his father was left so long in ignorance of his safety 
in Egypt may have been unavoidable, but leaves a 
suspicion of inconsiderateness. When invested with 
authority he treated the people in a way that would 
now be pronounced tyrannical and unjust, enriching and 
strengthening the throne at the expense of their woe; 
though, judged by the standards of his own day, the 
charge may not equally lie. On the whole, a very high 
place must be given him among the early founders of 
his race. In strength of right purpo.se he was second 
to none, whilst in the graces of reverence and kindness, 
of insight and assurance, he became the type of a faith 
that is at once personal and national (He 11”), and 
allows neither misery nor a career of triumph to eclipse 
the sense of Divine destiny. R. W. Moss. 

JOSEPH (in NT). — 1. 2. Two ancestors of our Lord, 
Lk 3® «o. 

3. Thehosbandof Mary and 'father* of Jesus.— Every 
Tew kept a record of his lineage, and was very proud 
if he could claim royal or priestly descent: and Joseph 
could boast himself ‘a son of David’ (Mt po). His 


family belonged to Bethlehem, David’s city, but he had 
migrated to Nazareth (Lk 2*), where he followed the 
trade of carpenter (Mt 13“). He was betrothed to 
Mary, a maiden of Nazareth, being probably much her 
senior, though the tradition of the apocryphal History of 
Joseph that he was in his ninety-third year and she in her 
fifteenth is a mere fable. The tradition that he was a 
widower and had children by his former wife probably 
arose in the interest of the dogma of Mary’s iierpetual 
virginity. The Evangelists tell u.s little about him, but 
what they do tell redound.s to his cre<iit. (1) He was a 
pious Israelite, faithful In his observance of the Jewish 
ordinances (Lk 2*»*2<) and feasts (Lk 2<* <*). (2) He was 
a kindly man. When he discovered the condition of his 
betrothed, he drew the natural inference and decided 
to disown her, but he would do it as quietly as po.ssible, 
and, so far as he might, spare her disgrace. And, when 
he was appri.sed of the truth, he was very kind to Mary. 
On being summoned to Bethlehem by the requirements 
of the census, he. would not leave her at home to suffer 
the slanders of misjudging neighbours, but took her with 
him and treated her very gtuUly in her time of need 
(Lk 2'-’). (3) He exhibited this disposition also in his 

nurture of the Child so wondrously entrusteti to his 
care, taking Him to his heart and well deserving to be 
called His ‘father’ (Lk 2“ <*• •*«, Mt 13“, Jn 6«). 
Jo.seph never appears in the Gosim*! story after the 
visit to Jerusalem when Jesus had attained the age of 
twelve years an<l become ‘a .son of the Law' (Lk 
and since Mary ahvays appears aloiu? in the narratives 
of the ptjblic ministry, it is a reasonable inference that he 
had died during the interval. Tradition says that he ditni 
at the age of one hundred and eleven years, when Jesus 
was eighteen. 

4. One of the Lord’s brethren, Mt IS**, where AV 
reads Joses, the Greek form of the name. Cf. Mk 6*. 

5. Joseph of Arimathsea. — A wealthy and devout 
Lsraelite and a rnernlKT of the Sanhcnlrin. He w’tis 
a disciple of Jesus, but, dreading the hostility of his 
colleague.s, he kept his faith .secret. He took no part in 
the condemnation of Jesus, but neither did he protest 
again.st it; and the likelihood i.s that he prudently 
absented him.self from the meeting. When all was over, 
he realized how cowartlly a part he had playe<l, and, 
stricken with .shame and remorse, ])lucked uj) courage and 
‘went in unto Hlate and asked for the bwly of Jesu.s’ 
(Mk 15<*). It was common for friends of the crucified to 
purcha.se their bo<iies, which would el.se have been ca.st 
out as refu.se, a prey to carrion birds and bea.sts, and 
give them decent burial; and Jo.seph would offer Pilate 
his price; in any ca.se he obtained the body (Mk 15**). 
Jo.seph had a garden clo.se to Calvary, where he had hewn 
a sepulchre in the rock for his own last resting-place; 
and there, aided by Nicodemus, he laid the body .swathed 
in clean linen (Mt 27'-7-«i Mk iD^-'v-Lk 23*o-*«-Jn 

1938 - 42 ). 

6. Joseph Barsabbas, the disciple who wa.s nominated 

against Matthias as succe.ssor to Judas in the Apostolate. 
He was surnamed, like James the Lord’s brother, Justus 
(Ac 1”). Tradition says that he W'as one of the Seventy 
(Lk 10*). 7. See B.8.UNABAft. David Smith. 

JOSEPHUS (1 Es 9«) --Joseph, Ezr 10<*. 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS. —Jewish historian and general, 
born about a.d. 37 or 38, and died in the first years of 
the 2nd century. 

1. Life.— According to his Life, Josephus was de- 
scended from a Maccab®an house, and was thus of both 
royal and priestly lineage. He states that he showed 
great precocity, and that the learned men of his race 
used to consult him when he was fourteen years of 
age. He studied successively with the E.ssenes and the 
Pharisees, as well as with the Sadducees. For three years 
he was a student with a hermit named Banus— very prob- 
ably one of the Essenea — although Josephus does not 
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seem to have been admitted to the higher grades of the 
order. At the age of 26 he went to Rome to bring 
about the acquittal of certain priests who had been 
arrested and sent to Rome for trial by Felix. In this 
he was successful, and even gained the favour of the 
Empress Poppa*a. 

Not long after his return from Romo the revolution 
of A.D. 06 broke out, and he was at once swept into its 
current. Of tiw^ events which follow lie has given us 
two accounts, the earliiT in the Jewish War [BJ], the 
later in his Life, writttm shortly b<,*fore his death. These 
accounts are not always consistent, the latter showing 
more subservience to the Romans. In particular, he 
attempts to justify himself, and the Pharisees with 
whom he was associated, for participation in the revolt, 
by declaring tliat they judged it better for moderate 
men than for radicals to direct the course of events. 
The BJ, however, does not suggest this questionable 
proceeding on the part of the .Jewish authorities. 

The course of the war in Galile<‘, and particularly his 
own relations therewith, are minutely narrated by 
Josephus, llis position was one of great difficulty. 
The Galiheans were grouped in various parties, ranging 
from those who oppost^d war with Rome to radicals 
like those who followed John of Gi.scala. The jdans of 
Josephus and liis fellow-commissioners from Jerusalem 
were further complicated by jealousies between the 
various cities, partic\ilarly Sepphoris, Tiberias, and 
Taricheje. None the less, Josei)hus .s(*ems to have 
gone about tin* work of organizing the revolution 
energetically. Me fortified the cities as well as he 
couhi, and att<‘mpted to introduc(* Roman military 
methods among the trooiJs he was gathering. Whether 
he was, as lie claims, too strict in the matter of booty, 
or, as his enemies claimed, too lukewarm in the cause of 
the revolution, complaints were lodged against l)im at 
Jerusalem, and an investigating coininitlee was sent 
into Galilee'. Various adventures then followed, but 
in the end Josephus seems to have been acquittt'd and 
to have gained a corrqdete a.seeiideney over his local 
enemies. ,lohn of Giscala, however, suh.sequently 
went to Jerusalem, and prt)ved a p«'rsis(ent enemy, 
while the Zealot i)arty as a whole se(‘ins never to have 
been satisfied witti the attitude* of Jose plius. 

The approach of Vespjisian from the iiortli at once 
showed how half-hearted hud been the revolutionary 
sympatlnes of many of the Guhla*an citi(‘s. Several 
of them surrenderee! without .seiienis lighting, and 
Ye.spa.sian, after one or two desperate battles. wa.s 
soon in possession of all Galilee excejeting Jotapala on 
the east of the Sea of Galil«*e, whe*re Josephus and his 
surviving troops were entrenched. Reinforcements 
the Sanhe»drin could not send, anti for forty-seven 
days the Romans besieged the city. During that time 
Jtisephus, if his own account is to he believed, performed 
marvellous deeds of strategy and valour. Rut all to 
no puriiose. The city fell, and was razed to the ground. 
Josephus was taken prisoner, after having by a trick 
escaped being killed by his own soldiers. On being 
brougnt to Vespa.sian be claimed prophetic ability, 
and saluted the general os Einiieror. For this and other 
reasons he won favour with Vespasian, was given his 
freedom, and took his benefactor’s family name, Flavius, 

When Titus undertook the siege of Jeru.salem, Josephus 
accompanied him as interpreter or herald. Ry this 
time, however, he had be<*ome hateful to the Jew.s, and 
could accomplish nothing in the w'ay of inducing them 
to make terms with the Romans. When the city was 
captured, he was able to render some service to the 
unfortunate Jews because of the favour in which he 
stood with Titus. He was subsequently given e.states 
In Judffia, and was thus enabled to live during the 
remainder of hl.s long life as a gentleman of lel. u.e, 
devoted to the pursuit of literature. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Titus and of king Agrippa ii. He was 

'*eral times married, and left several children. 
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2. Writings. — The chief importance of Josephus 
lies not in his career as a leader of the Jewish revolu- 
tion, but in the works which have come down to us. 
Generally speaking, liis writings are intended to dis- 
abuse his Greek and Roman contemporaries of some 
of the misconceptions that then existed concerning the 
Jews. To that end he does not hesitate to employ 
various ingenious interpretations of historical events, 
as well as legends, and even to hint that the Jewish 
recx)rds which he quotes have certain all(*gorical meanings 
to he disclosed in a subsequent work, which, however, 
he never wrote. 

(1) The earliest of th(?se writings i.s that Concerning 
the Jewish War, a work in seven hook.s. It covers 
briefly the period from tin* time of Antioclius Epii)hanes 
to the outbreak of the war of a.d. 66-70, and then 
narrates the events of tlie war in detail. It was origi- 
nally wTiiten in Aramaic, hut w'as re-written by Josephus 
in Greek. It was i)rohahly i.ssiied before 79, as it was 
presented to Vespa.sian. Recause of the reference to 
the. Temple of Peace as finished {BJ vii. v. 7), it must 
have been written after 75. The work, while inaccurate 
at many points, and full of a tendency to present the 
actions of the Jews in as favourable a light as possible, 
is of inestimable value so far as its record of facts is 
concerned, and particularly for the light it throws on 
thestateof society in the midst of which Jesus laboured. 
The hook found favour with Vesjiasian and Titus and 
Agrippa ii. 

(2) The Antiquities of the Jews. — This great work 
in twenty liooks is one of the most important monu- 
ments which have come down to us from antiquity. 
It was publi.shed in the year 93. It covers tlie history 
of the Jews from the earliest Biblical times to the out- 
break of the revolution of a.d. 66. It is particularly 
interesting as an illustration of the method by which 
the facts of Hebrew history could be re-written for the 
edification of the Greeks and Homans. It abounds in 
legends and curious interpretations. Jo.sephus was by 
no means dejiendent ui>on the OT exclusively. He 
constantly refers to non-Biblical writers, mentioning 
by name most ol the Greek and Roman historians. 
He u.sed constantly the works of Alexander Polyliistor, 
Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo. He probably also 
u.sed Herodotus. The work abound.s in collections of 
d»‘crees and inscriptions which make it of great value 
to secular us well as to Biblical historians. The later 
book, giv'e very full accounts of the life of Herod i., 
for which Josephus is largely dependent upon Nicholas 
of I)araa.sc!is, the historiographer of Herod. In his 
treatment of the Maccabees he is largely dependent 
upon First Maccabees. His account of the successors 
of Herod is hardly more than a sketch, but that of the 
events leading up to the revolution is more complete. 

(3) The Life. — This work was written in reply to 
Justus of Tiberias, by whom Josephus was accused of 
causing the revolt. In his Life Josephus represents 
himself as a friend of the Romans, but many statements 
are disproved by his earlier work, the BJ. This 
Life appeared after the death of Agrippa ii., that is, 
in the beginiung of the 2nd century. 

(4) Against Apion. — This is a defence of the Jewish 
people against the attacksof their enemies and calumnia- 
tors. chief among whom was Apion, a grammarian of Alex- 
amlriu. who wrofi* during the first half of the 1st cent. 
A.D. It was written probably al)out the same time 
as the Life, and is particularly valuable as a narrative 
of the charges hrouglit against the Jewish religion by 
the Greeks. It also serves as an exposition of the 
customs ami views of tlie Jews of the 1st century, not 
only in Judjva hut throughout the Dispersion. 

3. The importance of Josephus to the Biblical student. 
— As a contemporary of the NT writers, Josephus 
describes the Jewish background of Christian history 
as does no other writer of antiquity. The Book of Acts 
is particularly illuminated by his writings, while the 
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chronolosry of the Apostolic period la given Ita fixed 
dates by his references to Jewish and Roman rulers. 
Josephus, it is true, does not add to our knowledge 
of the life of Christ. While his reference to John the 
Baptist is possibly authentic, and while it is not impossible 
that he mentions Jesus, the entire passage (A/it, xviii. 
iii. 3) can hardly have come from Josephus in its present 
form. At the same time, his narrative of the events 
of the Gospel period and his description of the character 
of the various rulers of Jud»a serve to corroborate the 
accuracy of both the Gospels and Acts. As furnishing 
data for our knowledge of Jewish legends, parties, 
practices, and literature, his importance is exceptional. 
Even if we did not have the Mi.shna, it would be possible 
from his passages to recx)nstriict a satisfactory picture 
of the Jewish life of NT times. His few references to 
the current Messianic expectations of his day are par- 
ticularly valuable. On the other hand, his comments 
upon and explanations of the OT are of comparatively 
small value. Shailer Mathews. 

JOSES. — 1. One of the ‘ brethren of the Lord * (Mk 6* 
15*«- Mt 27M). In Mt 13'« AV has Joses, but RV 
correctly Joseph. 2. The natal name (Ac 4“ AV) of 
Barnabas; RV correctly has Joseph. 

JOSHAH.— A Sirneonite chief (1 Ch 4«). 

JOSHAPHAT.—l. One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1 1"). 
2. A priest in David’s time (1 Ch 15*0. 

JOSHAVIAH. — One of David’.s heroes (1 Ch 11**). 

JOSHBEKASHAH.— A son of Heman (1 Ch 25* **). 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the names 
associated with it are really a fragment of a hymn or 
prayer, 

JOSHEB -BASSHEBETH occurs in RV of 2 S 23* as a 
proper name in place of the meaningless ’ that sat in the 
seat ' of the AV. But the text is corrupt, and the original 
name Jashobeam must be rt stored from the parallel 
passage, 2 Ch 11“, just as the ‘Hachmoriite' must be 
substituted for the ‘Tahehemonite.' 

JOSHIBIAH.— A Sirneonite chief (1 Ch 4»). 

JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.). — 1. The successor of Moses. See next article. 
2. The Dethshemite in who.se field was the stone on which 
the ark wa.s set, on its return from the land of the Phil- 
istines (1 S 61*- i«). 3. The governor of Jerusalem in the 

time of Josiah (2 K 23*). 4. The high priest who along 

with Zerub. directed affairs at Jerusalem after the 
restoration (Hag 1“ etc., Zee 3‘- • etc.). In the 

books of Hag. and Zee. he is called Joshua, in Ezr. and 
Neh Jeshua (wh. see). Sec also Jesus, 2. 

JOSHUA (cf. Jesus, 1). — The successor of Moses as 
leader of Israel. He is called Hoshea in Dt 32**, Nu 13"; 
and in Nu 13‘* this is represented as his original name. 
But Nu 13 is late, and the versions in Dt. show that 
'Joshua' was probably the original reading. The 
most likely rendering of the name is ' Jahweh is salvation.’ 
The son of Nun and of the tribe of Ephraim, he com- 
manded the army in the battle with Amalek (Ex 17* **), 
attended on Mo.ses at Mt. Binai (32*7* ), and at the 
Tent of Meeting (33“; all these passages are from E); 
acted as one of the twelve spies (Nu 13* 14»*»), was 
spared along with Caleb (14**- »*; all P). His subse- 
quent history belongs to the story of the conquest of 
Canaan (see following article). He was buried in 
Tlranath-serah (Jos 19*« 24»®) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2"), 
in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

The view is widely held that Joshua has no historical 
reality as a person, that his name i.s merely the name of a 
clan in Ephraim, and that his leadership in Israel represents, 
aodp uts back into the j^riod of the conquest, tbeoommanding 
position which Ephraim harl come to hold in the I.-^raelite 
confederation. And the effort is made to show that he 
makes his appearance first in E, the N. Israelite or Ephraimite 
source. But the old poetic fragment Jos 10'** represents 
him as speaking in the name of united Israel, and Jos 17**'** 
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brings him into view in his dealing with his own tribe ai 
having more than their interests In tus mind, as being in 
some sense the arbiter of the confederacy. And while it is 
difficult on any reading of the history to understand w hy 
all our sourer say nothing about the conquest of Central 
Palestine, this becomes doubly difficult if originally this 
was the scene of Joshua's first activity and influence. The 
histuriml foundation for making the hero of Ephraim into 
the conqueror of all Canaan is absent. 

It .seems more probable that Joshua led the nation in 
their first assault on Palestine, that under his leadership the 
entry by Jericho was won, and a wedge thrust into the land 
by the capture of Bethel and Ai. After this early and 
united victory, the tribes may Iwive divided for their future 
settlements, and the separate conquests may have been 
carried out, as the traditions in Jg. represent them, in a 
more piecemeal and imperfect fashion. But this is not 
incompatible with the fact that Joshua may have retained 
such a position of arbiter as, e.g., Jos 17 gives him. The loose 
confederacy, which still recogniased its unity against its 
enemies, may have turned naturally for guidance to one who 
led its early efforts. In our later sources the conquest was 
conceived in a different fashion. It was represented as 
thorough, and as carried out by a united people. The 
writers naturally grouped all this round the name of one who 
had been able, though only fora short time, to give the tribes 
a sense of unity and to begin their a.ssault on their new land. 
They idealized lx>th hi.s person and his work. But only on 
the .supposition that there was something to idealize is it 
po.ssible to iindersrand why a man, who belongs to a clan 
in Ephraim which i.s otherw'ise unknowiij came to beset up 
as the hero under whom they won their foothold among 
the nations, and passed from wandering tribes into a people. 

A. C. Welch. 

JOSHUA. — 1. Place in the Canon. — The book was 
placed by the Jew.s among the Early Prophets, t.c. 
Jo.shua. Judge.s, Bautuel, Kings. The reason generally 
accepted for this is that Joshua, unlike Exodus or 
Leviticus, does not contain Torah or law. But Genesis, 
which recount.s only the origin.s of the nation to which 
the Torah was delivered, was included in the Pentateuch; 
Joshua, which relates the conquest of the land where 
the Torah was to be practised, was excluded. Jewish 
tradition worked with criU ria of which we are ignorant, 
but in separating Joshua from the Pentateuch it may 
have recognized the presence of different documents. 

Modem criticism has insisted on connecting the book 
more closely with the Pentateuch, on the ground that, 
since all the Pentateuch documents look forward to the 
fulfilment of Jahweh’.s promise of Palestine, Joshua, which 
relates the conquest, is a neceasary sequel. This, however, 
forgets (a) that ail Hebrew history is a unity in wliich the 
conquest of Palestine is merely an incident; (6) that 
Deuteronomy looks forward l)eyond the conquest to the 
erection of a national sanctuary, for w'hich Joshua provides 
no more than the foundation. And there are other evi- 
dences that Joshua formed part of a history which extended 
through the period of the Judges to the establishment of 
the kingdom in Jerusalem. It is pcwsible that a wider 
recognition of this fact may help to clear up some of the 
difficult questions as to the composition of the VsKik. 

2. Structure and contenta.—The book falls into three 
parts: (a) the conquest, cbs. 1-12; (6) the division of the 
land, chs. 13-21; (c) a conclusion, chs. 22-24. It is 
convenient to discuss these separately. 

la) In chs. 1-12, an account, closely akin to JE, 
supplies tlie foundation. It relates the mission of the 
.spies to Jericho (2‘ *- **■**), and the consequent passage 
of Jordan (3*- *• **'** 41 'U«. r-ib, latter story 

a difference in substance proves the presence of two 
accounts, but every effort to Identify one of tbe.se with 
J, the other with E, falls from insufficient criteria. It 
recounts the circumcision at Gilgal, which it views as 
a novelty ( the second time’ of 5* Is absent from 
the LXX), since by this means the reproach of the 
circumcised Egyptians is removed from the people 
(52f. 81.)^ story of the capture of Jericho and Ai 

(in both of which the presence of two accounts Is clear) 
follows (f>‘*-6*7 7*-* 8'-*®), with the trespass of Achan. 
Joshua then mak«*8 a compact with the Gibeonites (9»***- 
18. tn. 38. 27a)^ ajtd advanccs to the victory at 
Beth-horon (lO*'** *•**• to the execution af 
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Makkedah and to the victory at the 

Waters of Merom (in part’). 

This account has been thoroii'rhly revised by an editor 
who is closely akin in spirit and language to the author 
of the framework of Deuteronomy. He added an 
introduction into which he has fused earlier material 
(ch. 1). He brought out certain features in connexion 
with the passage of Jordan — the fear Inspired in the 
Canaanites, the presence of the tribes, the exaltation 
of Joshua by Jahweh 3»-<- «*» u- 5^). 

He gave a different reason for the circumcision at Gilgal 
(5*-^), and added some details to the fraud of the Gibeon- 
ites and to the story of Beth-horon 

( 98 . n». i4b. »). He concluded the conquest of the 
South (10**-^*) and the victory at Merom (H'o-m), with a 
summary of the result; and he added a review of the 
entire conquest in ch. 12. In his work he does not add 
independent material to his original, but by his arrange- 
ment and oinis.sions gives a new a.spect to the account. 
Thus several indications point to his having omitted 
much from his documents. It is sufficient to mention 
one -the absence of any account of the conquest of 
Central Palestine. This is the more remarkable since 
at S’**-* we have a statement of how Joshua built an 
altar at Ebal, before the country between Gilgal and 
Mount Ephraim was subdued. Probably this formed the 
conclusion to JE’s narrative of the conquest of Central 
Palestine; possibly it was derived from E, a source 
which was specially intereste^l in North Israelite sanctu- 
aries. and which (see Deuteronomy) w'as a favourite 
source with D. Further, the conquest of South Palestine 
in its present form does not agree with Jos I5u-i9«, 
Jg The latter passages represent South Palestine 

as conquered, not in one sweeping rush, but gradually; 
not by the action of the united tribes under one head, 
but by the effort of one tribe or of several in combina- 
tion. Again, assigns to Joshua the victory over 
the Anakim, which in 14>* and Jg I'®**® is 

attributed to Judah, and esi>ecially to Caleb. Evi- 
dently the editor has sought to group round one repre- 
sentative figure, and assign to a st>ecific period, the 
conquest which covered a considerable time and engaged 
many h*aders. Hi.s chief lnter(*st in the details of 
liistory centres round their capacity to be used to 
point a moral. Thu.s it is noteworthy how few chron- 
ological data appear in the chapters in comparison 
with earlicT book.s. He gives prominence to the motives 
which governed Joshua, and to the Divine support 
promised to and nnelved by him. He magnifies the 
leader’s successes, and considers him the representative 
Of the rmlion and the succe.ssor of Mo.ses. 

A few venues in this section, P*- 5 U>-ia 71 Qisb. 17 - 11 ^ 
generally assignetl to P, but they are so isolated and so 
vague that ivotliing can be done with them except catalogue 
them, and express the doubt whether they ever belonged 
to a sepumte work. 

(b) In chs. 13-21 the situation is different, and the 
critieiil results more uncertain. The same three sources 
can be traced as in tlie earlier section; but, on the one 
hand, the portions assigned to P take a charsK^ter and 
range wholly unlike tho.se which characterize this 
document throughout the Pentateuch; on the other, 
it Is still a subject of debate whether the section owes 
its final form to a Deuteronomic or a Priestly editor. 
D or P. The prcisent writer’s view is that D edited this 
section also, using as his sources JE and what is called P. 
(The other view is held, c.f/., by Driver.) 

(1) P (so called), os the more complete, is given 
first. It began with the assembly of the tribes at 
Shiloh for the divi.slon (18‘), and a statement as to the 
lot assigned to the tribes (13“^'*f). It then pro- 
ceeded to the divi.slon (H^-*). The lot of Judah is first 
described <«■«'). Then follows the lot of 

the children of Joseph (16«*» 17‘» who 

tire counted as two, and of whom Manasseh, as first- 
born is named first. The lots of Benjamin (18^^***), 


Simeon (19*-*), Zebulun (vv.n>-> 6 )^ Issachar (w.*^-*»), 
Asher (vv.s^-^*), Naphtali (vv.**-**), Dan (vv.<®-<«* *») 
are described, and then comes a conclusion (v .*0 corre- 
sponding with the opening (18‘). On this followed the 
law and list of the cities of refuge ( 20 * **• '-•), and a list 
of the I.»evitical cities ( 21 *-<*). 

( 2 ) D incorporated with this, material drawn from 

JE. He introduced the divi.slon of the land with a 
review of the undivided land, and a statement of the 
lot assigned to the 2h tribes (13*-*0. He therefore 
dislodged the introduction (18*). Into the lot of Judah 
he inserted the account of Caleb's settlement there 
( 14 «-is 1 , 514 - 19 )^ and of Jerusalem (v.w). [Vv .<*-<7 may 

be a late addition, written, after the Philistines had 
disappeared, to conform Judah’s boundary to the 
ideal of v.**]. Into the lot of the children of Joseph 
he inserted material from the older source (16>-*- •*• 
171 b. 8 . ». 8 . Bb. iob- 18 )^ which represented the lot of 
the sons as one (17‘*-**). Before the lot of Benjamin 
he placed the statement of a survey made for the seven 
remaining tribes (IS*-*- *-*0 [from JE; v.* is from D]). 
This may represent the historical fact that the two 
strong clans of Judah and Ephraim were the first to 
be settled. But the break at this point in the original 
source gave occasion to insert 18* here. In the descrip- 
tion of the remaining seven lots only a few verses (19* 

) come from JE, but the list of Naphlali’s cities 
(vv.* 2 -**), which is entirely different in character from 
the description of the other lots, may be from JE, 
according to which (18*) the country was distributed 
by cities. This is one of the facts which support those 
w'ho hold that P edited JE. 

It deserves notice that the account of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Simeon — the districts which were inhabited after the 
Exile — is more exliaustive than tliat of the oiherB. The 
fact suggests that the editor, who gave the book its final 
form, wrote at a late date, or at least that late hands re- 
touched the book. 

In the account of the cities of refuge (ch. 20), w.^*- •*>, 
w'hich have been added to theearlier source, are absent from 
the LXX. They must have been added at a laie date to 
bring the section into agreement with the Deuteronomic law. 

(3) D concluded the section on the division of the land 
with his formal close, 

(c) In chs. 22-24 D took the account of the dismissal 
of the 2 i tribes ( 22 *-^) from P, providing it with his 
own introduction (vv.*-«). The account is late, since 
it views the conquest as simultaneous, complete, and 
national. He took ch. 24 — the renewal of the covenant 
— from JE (probably E), and added only a few verres 
(lib. 13. SI), xo the.se he attached Joshua’s parting 
couiivsels (ch. 23). 

The .source named P takes much the same position 
about the conqu€‘st a.s the final editor. The chief 
difference lies in the fad that it associates Eleazar 
with Joshua, but these two formally divide the con- 
quered territory. 

It seems probable that the Book of Joshua once 
formed part of a greater whole — a history written in the 
Deuteronomic spirit and based on earlier sources, 
which cov'en'd the period from lh<* conquest to the 
kingdom. This view is tenable along with the opinion 
that P was the final editor, who, adding .some sections 
on the division which he extracted from older sources, 
brought the book to its present form. 

A. C. Welch. 

JOSIAH. — 1, King of Judah, who succeeded his 
father Anion when only eight years old (2 K 22*). The 
religious condition of the people, which was bad under 
Amon, continued without e.ssential improvement, so 
far as vve know, until the eighteenth year of Jo.siah. 
The sudden change then made resulted from the finding 
of the Book of Instruction in the Temple (v.«* ); but 
It is possible that the minds of king and yieople were 
prepared for it by the Scythian inva.sion. The demand 
of the book for a thorough reformation powerfully 
affected the king and lus officers. The boo». wa® i.ead 
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publicly, and kin^ and people entered into a solemn 
covenant to act ac<‘ordin^ to its injunctions. Its 
central demand was the removal of all altars in the 
country except the one at Jerusalem. This was hence- 
forth to be the only sanctuary in Judah. The carrying 
out of this programme is related in detail, and we learn 
that the conclusion of the work was marked by the 
celebration of the Passover in a new manner and with 
unusual solemnity (232>" ). 

Josiah’s reign was characterized by justice, as we 
learn from Jeremiah, but we know' no more of it until 
the end of the king’s life. The Assyrian empire was 
tottering to its fall, and Pharaoh-necho thought to 
seize the I)ro^■inces nearest him and attach them to 
Egypt. He therefore invaded Palestine with an army. 
Josiah was ill-advised enough to attempt resistance. 
In the battle which ensued he w’as slain (232^). His 
motive in undertaking this expedition has been much 
discussed. Probably he hoped to restore the real 
independence of Judah. That he W'as beloved by his 
l)eople is indicated by their deep and long-continued 
mourning. 

2. Son of Zephaniah (Zee 6*°). H. P. Smith. 

JOSIAS == Josiah. king of Judah (1 Es !»• 7. is. m-m. 
16 . 28 . 29. a 2 -M, Bar 1«); in 1 Es Josaphias. 

JOSIPHIAH. — The fath<*r of one of Ezra’s com- 
panions (Ezr 8>®); in 1 Es 8* Josaphias. 

JOT AND TITTLE.- -I n M 1 5' * Jesus says, ‘ Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled’ (|!Lk 16*7). The Greek 
words idta and kiraia (WH kerca) were translated by 
Tindale ‘iott’ and ‘tytle,’ and these forms were retaim-d 
in all the versions. The 161 1 ed. of AV ha.s ‘iote’ (one 
syllable) and * title,’ hut modern printers have turned iote 
into ‘jot,’ and ‘title’ into ‘tittle..’ The iota is the 
smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, as is the yod in the 
later Hebrew. The keraia (literally ‘little horn’) is any 
small mark distinguishing one letter from another, like 
the stroke of a t. 

JOTBAH. — Named only in 2 K 21**. It w’as probably 
in Judah, but the site is unknown, 

JOTBATHAH.— A station in the journeyings of the 
T.sraelites (Nu , I)t lO^), de.scribed as ‘a land of 
brook.s of waters.’ Its position is unknown. 

JOTHAM (judge). — The younge.st vson of Jerubbaal. 
who, by hiding himself, e.scaped the ma.s.sa(Te of hi.s 
brethren by Abimelech (Jg 9^), When Abirnelech had 
been proclaimed king by the Shechemites, Jotham 
appeared, clo.se to where they were assembled, on Ml. 
Gerizim, and addres.sed to them the ‘Parable of the 
Tree.s’ (9*-*®). The parable, which is .somewhat incon- 
gruous in parts, is interuh^d a.s an appeal to the conscience 
of the Shechemites; in ca.se th(* appeal should turn out 
to be fruitless (which iruleed proved to be the case), 
Jotham utters a curse (v.^®) again.st both Abimelech and 
the Shechemite.s: this curse is shortly afterwards ful- 
filled. After his address, Jotham flees to Bec*r, fearing 
the vengeance of Abimelech, and we hear of him no 
more. W. O. E. Oksterley. 

JOTHAM.— 1. A king of Judah in the time of Lsaiah. 
His father was afflicted with ler>rosy, and Jotham had 
some sort of regency liefore liecoming sole ruler (2 K 1.5®). 
We know nothing of him except that he rebuilt or 
oniamented one of the gates of the Temple (v.»), and 
that the hostilities which later culminated in the inva- 
sion of Judah began before his death (vv.”- *»). 

2. A Calebite (1 Ch 2^7). H. P. Smith. 

JOY.— 

The noun joy and ita synonyms, rcjoicino, gladnefts, mirth, 
the verb jojj — more usually rcjoiicc, also&e (and make) joyful, 
he (and make) glad or merry — with the corresponding adjec- 
tives. representin the OTarichvarietyofHeb. synonyms not 
easily distinguLshabie. NT Greek expresses the emotion 
by three leading words: (a) the ordinary chara (vb. chairb\ 
of. oAom, ‘ grace (6) a term signifying excited, demonstra- 


tive joy, exultation — as noun rendered ‘gladness’ (’Lk P* 
Ac 2^*, He 1®; ‘exceeding joy’ in Jude as vo. ‘be 
exceeding glad’ (Ml 6***, Rev 197), or ‘ rejoice greatly ' (Ac 
16**, 1 P 1® ** 4*s) — never found in Paul; (c) almost peculiar 
to Paul (who uses noun and vb. 34 times in 1 and 2 Cor., 
8 times in Ro., and 8 times elsewhere), denoting joy over 
some ptrreonal distinction or possession, and mostly rendered 
‘glorying’ or ‘boasting’ by AV, by RV unif(»mily ‘glory- 
ing,’ except in Ro 6-*^ where it appears twice as ‘ rejoicing.’ 
(d) In lik 12** 152 * etc., 2 Co 22 , we find a familiar Gr. word 
for fcMive, social joy; (e) in Ac 2722etc.,Ja 5**, a similar term 
sigTiifying cheerfulness or high spirits. The Beatitudes of 
OT (under the formula ‘Blessed,’ or ‘ Happy, is the man,’ 
etc., as in Ps 1* 127®) and of the NT (Mt 5^ etc.) come 
under this head, as tliey set f<jrth the objective conditions, 
spiritual or material, of religious happiness; wliile ‘peace’ 
<iesignates the corresponding inward stat-e forming the 
substratum of joy, winch is happiness in its livelier but 
lluctualing emotional moods, Joy is to peace as the sun- 
shine and bright colours are to the calm light and sweet air of 
a summer day: on the relations of the two, see Jn 14* 27f. 
15“ 16*“ *3. Ro 14*7 15J3. 82 f.^ 0^1 522 ^ ph 4*-7 etc.). 

Joy i.s more conspicuous in Christianity than in 
any other religion, and in the Bible than in any other 
literature. Psychologically, joy is the index of health, 
resulting from the adeijuate engagement of the affections 
and the vigorous and harmonious exerci.se of the i»ow'ers; 
it is the sign that the soul has found its object. In the 
OT, as between .P and Israel, joy is inutual. Its ascrip- 
tion to J" indicates the realism of the Heb. conception 
of the Divine personality: i" ‘rejoices in his works 
(Gn 1 ** etc., Ps 104**), and ‘rejoices over' His iK*ople 
‘for good’ (Dt 30“, Zeph 3*7 etc.: cf. Lk 157 >«). 

‘'riie righteous’ in turn ‘ rejoice in J"’ (Ps 97*2 1492 eti'.). 
in tlie fact that they have such a God and know- Him 
(Ps 4**- 16‘*f 100 etc.) — this is the supreme happiness 
of life, it is ‘life’ in the full sense (Ps 36“ 63* -7 etc,) ~ 
partieularly in His ‘mercy’ and ‘faithfulness’ and 
•salvation’ (Ps 21*-7 517 *7 h 5. sy' *. Is 25“, Hah 3*7ff ), 
in His wi.se and holy ‘statutes’ (Dt 477 , 119 ); they 

‘rejoice before J",’ expressing their joy by sacriflee 
and feast (Dt 12*®-*2 etc.), they rejoice in tiie natural 
boons of life, in the giiidaiu'e of Pro\idence (Ps 103. 
116. IIH etc.), in national blessings ami succe.ss (Ex 15, 
1 K 8 “, Is 55, Neh 12 <* etc.), in J‘”s ‘judgments’ 
on wrong-doers (1 S 2 * *®, P.s 48**7- 68 * -« etc.), and in 
Hi.s ‘premises,’ which bring hope and light into the 
darkest days (Ps 27*-®, Ji*r 15‘", Zee 2*® 9“ etc.). 

The OT joy in God breaks out again in the Canticles 
of the NT (Lk 1 ’®®*. 22 **® ), being all the while 

Rihstained on ‘the ho])e of Israel,’ and gathering in 
the hidd(‘n re.servoir of pious Jewish hearts. This ‘joy 
in God’ was strong in Jesus; the iutirnatious given by 
Mk 2»» « Mt 5'®-‘2 O'fiff 26 -;m 1021 and 15 

(the whole ch.), Jn 2 * ** 15'* 17*2, should correct the 
one-sided irniiression that in His ordinary temixT oiir 
Lord wa.s the ‘man of sorrows’; the glow of happiness 
felt in His company formed an element in the charm of 
Jesus. Christian joy is a.s.soeiated with the ‘finding’ 
of life’s ‘treasure’ in true religion (Mt 13** etc.), with 
the receiving of salvation through Christ (Ac 2 *® 1 (P‘, 

1 Th 1®), with the influence of the Holy Spirit on the soul 
(Ro 14*7, Gal 522 , Eph 5 ‘® 20 ), >vith succe.ss in w'ork for 
God and man, and hope, of ht;:a verily reward (Lk lO*®* , 
Jn 4»®, Ro 12*2, ph 1 18 ^ IP 41 . 1 ; ef. Ps 17'** 1‘26S), 
and with spiritual fellowship and friendship (Ro 12 *\ 

2 Co 77 -*®, Ph 2**7 . 2 Jn * etc.) — ‘the fruit of the Spirit 
i.s /ouc, Joi/,’ etc., an inseparable pair (s<*e Jn 15“ **). 
The adversities which destroy earthly happiness, like 
obstructions crossing a stream that ri.ses from some 
deep spring, go to swell the tide of joy in the breast of the 
children of God; see, e.g„ Mt 5'®‘7 , Jn 16®®, As 5*', 
Ro 5»-** 8®*-8“, 1 P 1»'‘2, Rev 7“ *7, I.s 35. 

G. G. Findeat. 

JOZABAD. — 1. 2. 3. Three of David’s herot^s (1 Ch 
12 *. 2 o^ij). 4 . xhe eponym of a Levitieal family (2 Ch 

31*» 35® [1 Es 1 ® Joram]). 6 . A priest w'ho had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10“ f 1 Es 9 “ Ocidelus) ). 6 . A 
(Ezx (1 £a 8 " Joiabdus] 10 » [l Es 9“ JoiabduBj). 



JOZABDUS 


JUDAS (IN NT) 


Aa expounder of the Law (NehS^ [1 Es9^s JosabdiU]). 
S. An inhabitant of Jerusalem (Neh 

JOZABDUS.— 1. 1 Es 9*« = Ezr lO^s Jozabad. 2. 

1 Es 920 » Ezr 1028 Zabbai. 3. 1 Es 0^8 == Neh 8? Jozabad. 

JOZAOAR. — In 2 K 1221 it is said that Jozacar ben- 
Shiineath and Jehozabad ben-Shomer murdered Joash. 
The parallel 2 Ch 24“ makes it clear that tiiere was but 
one murderer named, and that his name has been 
duplicated. Jozacar and Zechariah have the same 
meaning, ‘Jahweh remembers.' W. F. Cobb. 

JOZADAK. — See Jehozadak. 

JUBAL.— A son of Lamech by Adah, and inventor of 
musical instruments, Gn 4*1 (J). The name prob. 
tontains an allusion to yl^bU, ‘rarn’s horn.’ 

JUBILEE. — See Sabbatical Yeah. 

JUBILEES. BOOK OF. — See Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture, § 2. 

JUGAL — See Jkhucal. 

JUDiBA.— A name first appearing in To 1** as 
applied to the old kingdom of Judah (of which Judcca is 
merely the Gra^co-Hornan equivalent), — as it was re- 
occupied after tlie Captivity by tiie returned descen- 
dants of subjects of tile Southern Kingdom. Though 
sometimes (as in Lk 235, ^^,,(1 more definitely in Ac 
20‘®) loosely employed to denote tiie wliole of Western 
Palestine, the name was properly coniined to tlie 
southernmost of tiie tiiree districts into which tiie 
Roman jirovince of W’^estern Palestine was divided — the 
other two being Galilee and Samaria. It lay between 
Samaria on the nortii and the desert of Araiiia Petra-a 
on the south: but its exact boundaries cannot be 
stated more definitely, .\fter tin* d(>ath of Herod, 
Archelaus became etiinarch of Judtea, and after his 
deposition it was added to tiie province of Syria, and 
governed by a procurator witii his headquarters in 
Ca^aarea. 

It was in the wilderness of Judaea that John tiie 
Baptist came forward as the forerunner of Christ 
(Mt 3'; rf. Mk I* and Lk 32 , ‘tiie wilderness’). It 
is prol)ably the .same as the ‘wilderness of Judah’ 
(Jg 1‘*. Ps 63‘ (title), the desert trai't to tlie \V. of llie 
Dead Sea. R. A. 8, M ai alister. 

JUDAH ( he is to be prai.sed’; tlie popular etyrnol- 
ogie.s seem to regard tile name as an unaiibreviated 
Hopii. impf. of j^lddh, ‘to praise’).-- JiKiahisrepresented 
as tiie fonrtii .son of Leah liy Jacob (Gn 29^ (J1 35^* 
{P]L Thougli he was of late liirtli. the .hid lean document 
(J) nevertludess gives kirn precedence over Peuben, 
the firstborn, who is favoured by the later Ephralmite 
document E. According to J, it was Judah wlio jiro- 
posed to .sell Joseph in order to avirt the danger 
which tiireatened iiim at tiu* hands of his brethren 
(Gn 372*« ). Similarly, when they return to Joseph’s 
house with the silver cu]>, J gives the pre-emineiu'c to 
Judah, and make.s him siiokesman for all in liis pathetie 
appeal to Joseph (44>^ *<). Reuben, beiause of his 
lust towards Bilhah (Gn 49', cf. 3.5®*), and Simeon and 
Levi, because of their barbarous conduct towards the 
Shechemites. fall before their enernie.s and into dis- 
favour with their brethren, and Judah succoed.s to the 
prirnogenltureship. 

A tradition is preserved in Gn 38 which is generally 
supposed to be of great value as bearing upon the early 
development of the tribe. Judah is there said to have 
withdrawn himself from his brethren and to have gone 
down to a certain Adullamite who.se name was Hlrah. 
There he met with Bath-shua, a Canaanitess, whom he 
took to wife. She bore him three sons, Er. Onan, and 
Shelah. Er and Onan were slain by Jahweh for their 
wickedness. Er’s widow, Tamar, a Canaanitess al.so, 
it seems, posing by the w'ayside as a hierodule, enticed 
Judah to intercourse with her, and of her the twin sons 
Perez and Zerah were born to Judah. This story is 
usually held to be based upon facts of tribal history. 


though cast in the form of personal narrative, and also 
to prove clearly that Judah, like other tribal names, is 
but the eponymou.s head of the tribe. It points to the 
settlement of Judaii in the region of Adullain and its 
union with foreign slock, Hirali is a Canaanite clan; 
Er and Onan stand for two other clans which became 
united to Judah, but early disappeared: the other three 
continued to exist as constituents of Judali. Besides 
these it would appear that in the time of David the 
Calebite and Jerahrneellte tribes, mentioned in 1 Ch 2 
as de.scendants of Perez, were incorporated into the 
tribe. In 1 8 27'® 30" they still appear to be indc' 
pendent, tiiougli the Chronicler makes both Caleb and 
Jerahiiieel descendants of Judah through Perez an<f 
Hezron, to whom also he traces David. In Nu 13 (P? 
Caleb, who is .sent by Moses as one of the spies, lielongs 
to Judah; but in Nu 32 ^ 2 , Jos 14«- " (R), Jg 3 etc., he 
is a Kenizzite, tiie son of Konaz. From the last passage 
we see that Othniel, whose chief auitre was Kiriath- 
S(‘pher (Debir), was another closely related tribe, and 
both appear from Gn 36" (P) to have been Edomites. 

Kenites, commonly siqiposed to be of Midianite origin, 
we are told in Jg 1", also went up from Jericho with 
Judah into the Wilderness. 

Of all these foreign elements by which the tribe of 
Judah was increased. lli<* Calebite was the most im- 
portant. In fact the Clironicler makes theJudahite 
stock consist largely of the descendants of Hezron. It 
was the Calebite capital, Hebron, that under David 
(liims*df saiil to be Hizronite) became the capital of 
Jiidaii. After this time the hi.story of the tribe becomes 
the history of the Southern Kingdom. 

P’s Sinai census (Nu P") gives 74,600, and that of 
the Wilderness 76.500 (Nu 2622). 

The territory of the tribe is described in Jos 15'*- (P); 
but this is late an<i an ideal apportionment. In the 
Song of I>eborah Jiirlah is not even mentioned, because 
‘it was not yet made up by the fusion of Israelite, 
Canaanite, Edomite, and .\rabic elements,’ as Stade 
((7V7 113) puts it. The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49*-) 
and tliat of Mo.ses (Dt 33’) reflect conditions during the 
monarchy. How the tribe entered W. Canaan and 
obtained its early seat around Bethlehem it is im- 
possible to say. See also Tribes of Israel. 

James A. Craig. 

JUDAH.— 1. See preced. article. 2. Ezr 3’ (cf. Neh 
12*)- 1 Es 558 Joda. 3. A Unite, Ezr 1023 -I Es 9“ 
Judas. 4. An overseer, Nell IP. 6. A priest’s son, 
Neh 12“. 6. Lk see Jutah. 7. See next article. 

JUDAH ‘upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan’ fJos is 
a very doubtful site. It i.s the general opinion that the 
text of this passage must be corrupt, and that the name 
of .some place near Jordan, perhaps Chinneroth, may 
have been lost. E. W. G, Masterman. 

JUDAISM. — See Israel, II. §§ 6. 6, 

JUDAS (in .4pocr,), the Gr. equivalent of the Heb. 
name Jtidnh. 1. The third son of Mattathia.s, called 
Maccabanis (1 Mac 2^ etc.). See Maccabees, § 2. 
2. One of two ciiptain.s who stood by Jonathan at Hazor 
(1 Mac 1P°). 3. A Jew holding some important po.sition 

at Jeru.salem; he is named in the title of a letter sent 
from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judfea and the Jewish 
Senate to their brethren in Egypt, and to a certain 
Aristobulus (2 Mac P”). 4. A son, probably the eldest, 

ol Simon the Maccabee (1 Mac lO'*). In b.c. 135, he, with 
hi.s father and another brother named Mattathias, 
was munlered at Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
(16”*'’). 6. 1 Es 92 * -Judah of Ezr IO 28 . 

JUDAS (in NT).— 1. Judas Iscariot.— See following 
article. 

2. Judas, the son of James (see James, 4). one of the 

twelve Apostle‘.s (Lk 6"), called by Mt. (lf>8) Lebbssusand 
by Mk. (3"*) Thaddssus. The only thing recorded of him 
is that, w'hen Jesus promised in the Upper Room te 
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JiiDAS ISCARIOT Judas iscariot 


manifest Himself to the man that loved Him, he inquired; 
*Lord, what is come to pass that thou wilt manifest 
thyself unto us, and not unto the world?’ (Jn 14^* RV); 
showing that he shared the common ideal of the Messi- 
anic Kingdom. He pictured it as a worldly kingdom, 
and was expecting that Jesus would presently flash forth 
in majesty before an astonished world and ascend the 
throne of David; and he wondered what could have 
happened to prevent tliis consummation. 

3. Judas, the Lord’s brother (Mt e^).— See 

Brethren of the Lord. He was the author of the 
Short Epistle of Jude (i.c. Judas), where he styles himself 
‘the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James’ (v.*), 
and, like James, exhibits a stern zeal for morality. 

4. Judas, the GaiUsean. — He is so called both in the 
NT (Ac 5*7) and in Josephus, though he belonged to 
Gamala in Gaulanltis on the eastern side of the Lake of 
Galilee; perhaps because Galilee was the scene of his 
patriotic enterprise. At the enrolment or census under 
Quirinius in a.d. 7, Judas raised an insurrection. He 
perished, and his followers were scattered, but their spirit 
did not die. They banded themselves into a patriotic 
fraternity under the significant name of the Zealots, 
pledged to undying hostility against the Roman tyranny 
and ever eager for an opportunity to throw off its yoke. 

6, Judas,a Jew of Damascus (Ac 9“).— His house was 
in the Straight Street, and Saul of Tarsus lodged there 
after his conversion. 

6. Judas Barsabbas, one of two deputies — Silas being 
the other — who were chosen by the rulers of the Church 
at Jerusalem to accompany Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch, and report to the believers there the Council’s 
decision on the question on what terms the Gentiles should 
be admitted into the Christian Church (Ac IS^a***). 
Judas and Silas are described as ‘chief men among 
the brethren’ (v.«) and ‘prophets’ (v.«). Since they 
bore the same patronymic, Judas may have been a 
brother of Joseph Barsabbas (Ac 1**). 7. An ancestor 
of Jesus (Lk 3*0). David SMini. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT. — One of the Twelve, son of 
Simon Iscariot (Jn 67» l.3» RV). Iscariot (more 
correctly Jscarioth) means ‘ the man of Kerioth.’ Kerioth 
was a town in the south of Judaea, and Judas was the 
only one of the Twelve who was not a Galilaean. He had 
an aptitude for bu.sine.ss, and acted as treasurer of the 
Apostle-band (Jn 12* 13*»). 

Judas turned traitor, and sold the Lord to the high 
priests for thirty piece.s of silver, the price of a slave 
(Ex 21**); and this dire treachery constitutes one of 
the hardest problems of the Gospel hi.story. It .seems 
to present an inevitable dilemma: either Jesus did not 
know what would happen, thus failing in foresight and 
discernment; or, as St. John expressly declares (6'^^), 
He did know, and yet not only admitted Judas to the 
Apostolate, but appointed him to an office which, by 
exciting his cupidity, facilitated his crime. A solution 
of the problem has been sought by making out in various 
ways that Judas was not really a criminal. 

(1) In early days it was held by the Cainites, a Gnostic 
sect, that Judas had attained a higher degree of spiritual 
enlightenment than hia fellows, and compassed the death of 
Jesus because he knew that it would break the power of the 
evil spirits, the rulers of this world. (2) Another ancient 
theory is that he was indeed a covetous man and sold the 
Master for greed of the pieces of silver, but never thought 
that He would be slain. He anticipated that He would, 
as on previous occasions, extricate Himself from the hands 
ol His enemies; and when he saw Him condemned, he was 
overwhelmed with remorse. He reckoned, thought Paul us 
in more recent times, on the multitude rising and rescu- 
ing their hero from the rulers. (3) He shared the gene-ral 
wonderment of the disciples at the I^ord’s procrastination 
in coming forward as the King of Israel and claiming the 
throne of David, and thought to force His hand and pre- 
cipitate the desired consummation. ‘ His hope was,’ says 
De Quincey, ‘that Christ would no longer vacillate; he 
would be forced into nving the signal to the populace of 
lerusalem, who would then rise unanimously.* C7f . Rosegger, 
Eng. tr. p. 2(?3. {i) His faith ia his Master’s UfBBiah- 


ship, thought Neander, was wavering. If He were really 
the Messiah, nothing could harm Him; if He were not, He 
would perish, and it would be right that He should. 

Such attempts to justify Judas must be dismissed. 
They are contrary to the Gospel narrative, which repre- 
sents the Betrayal as a horrible, indeed diabolical, crime 
(cf. Jn 670, jL,k 22*- *). If the Lord chose Judas with 
clear foreknowledge of the issue, then, dark as the mystery 
may be. It accords with the providential ordering of 
human affairs, being in fact an instance of an ancient 
and abiding problem, the ‘irreconcilable antinomy’ of 
Divine foreknowledge and human free will. It is no 
whit a greater mystery that Jesus should have chosen 
Judas with clear prescience of tlie issue, than that God 
should have made Saul king, knowing what the end 
would be. 

Of course Judas was not cho.sen because he would turn 
traitor, but becau.se at the outset he liad in liim the 
possibility of better things; and this is the tragedy of 
his career, that he obeyed his ba.ser impulses and sur- 
rendered to their domination. Covetousness was his 
be.setting sin, and he attached himself to Jesus l>ecau.se, 
like the rest of the disciples, he expected a rich reward 
when his Master was seated on the throne of David. 
His discipleship was a process of disillii.sionment. He 
saw his worldly dream failing, and, when the toils closed 
about his Master, he decided to make the best of the 
situation. Since he could not have a place by the 
throne, he would at lea.st have the thirty shekels. 

Hi.s resolution lasted long enough to carry through the 
crime. He made his bargain with the high priests 
(Mt 26><->«-Mk 14«o >»-Lk 22* «) evidently on the 
Wednesday afternoon, when Jesus, after the Great 
Indictment (Mt 23), was occupied with the Greeks who 
had come craving an interview- (Jn 12*® **): and promlvsed 
to watch for an opportunity to betray Him into their 
hands. He found it next evening when he was dis- 
missed from the Upi>er Boom (Jn 13*’ *®). He knew 
that after the Siipj>er Jesn.s would repair to GetRsemane, 
and thither he conducted the rulers with their hand of 
soldiers. He Itiought, no doidit, that his work was now 
done, but he had yet to crown his ignominy. A difficulty 
arose. It lay with the soldiers to make the arrest, and, 
.seeing not one man hut twelve, they knew not which to 
take; and Judas had to come to their assistance. He 
gave them a token; ‘The one wliorn 1 shall kiss is he’; 
and, advancing to Jesus, he greeted Him w'ith custom- 
ary reverence and ki.s.sed Him effusively (Mt 26<7-»o«i 
Mk 14i*-^«-Lk 22<7--i9). 

It must have been a terrible ordeal for Judas, and in 
that hour his belter nature reas.serted itself. He realized 
the enormity of what he had done; and he followed his 
Ma.sterand, in an agony of remorse, w atched the tragedy 
of His trial and condemnation by the Sanhedrin. It 
maddened him; and UvS the high priests were leaving the 
Hall of Hewn Stone, the Sanhedrin’s meeting-place, he 
accosted them, clutching the accursed shekels in his wild 
hand.-?. ‘I have sinned,’ he cried, 'in that I betrayed 
innocent blood.’ He thought even now to annul the 
bargain, but they spurned him and passed to th« 
Sanctuary. He followed, and, ere they could close 
the entrance, hurled the coins after them into the Holy 
Place: then rushed away and hanged himself (Mt 27*-*). 

Such is St. Matthew ’s account. The tragedy w^as so 
appalling that legends grew apace in the primitive 
Church, and St. Luke has preserved one of these in a 
parenthesis In St. Peter’s speech at the election of 
Matthias (Ac i»). One Is glad to think that St. 
Matthew’s is the actual history. Judas sinned terribly, 
hut he terribly repented, and one wishes that, instead of 
destroying his miserable life, he had rather fled to the 
Cross and sought mercy at the feet of his gracious Lord. 
There was mercy In the heart of Jesus even for Judas. 

Was Juda.s present at the Eucharist In the Upper Room? 
St. John alone mentions his departure; and since he does 
not reeprd the ^usUtution of the Supper, it is open to 
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Hiiiestion whether the traitor ‘ went out * after It or before 
It. From Lk it has been argued that he was 

present, but St. Luke’s arrangement is different from that 
of St, Matthew and St. Mark, who put the institution 
after the announcement of the Betrayal (Mt — 

Mk According to St. John’s account, Judas 

seems to have gone out immediately after the announce- 
ment, the institution following 13*», and ch. 14 being the 
Communion Address. David Smith. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF. — This short epistle is an earnest 
warning and appeal, couched in vivid and picturesque 
language, addressed to a church or a circle of churches 
which have become suddenly exposed to a mischievous 
attack of false teaching. 

1. Oontentg. — (l) Text. — For its length Jude offers 
an unusual numl)er of textual problems, the two most 
important of which are in v.‘ and vv.** Though 
the RV is probably right in translating ‘Lord’ in v.^ 
many ancient authorities read ‘Jesus.' Also, the 
position of ‘once* is doubtful, some placing it in the 
following clause. In vv.”- ** editors differ as to whether 
there are two clauses or three. The RV, following 
the Sinaitic, has three; and Weymouth also, who, 
however, follows A in his ‘resultant’ text based on a 
consensus of editorial opinion. But there is much in 
favour of a two-claused sentence beginning with either 
‘have mercy' or ‘refute.’ 

(2) Outline . — 

(i.) Salutation, w.^- *. The letter opens most appro- 
priately with the prayer that mer<;y, peace, and love may 
increase among the readers, who are guarded by the love 
of God unto the day when Jesus Christ will appear, 

(ii.) Occasion of the Epistle, w.* *, With affectionate 
greeting Jude informs his rea<ler8 that he was engaged upon 
an epistle setting forth the salvation held bv all Christians 
— Jews and Gentiles — when he was surp risen by news which 
showed him tliat their primary need was warning and ex- 
hortation; for the one gospel which has been entrusted Uy 
the keeping of the ‘sainta’ had been endangeretl in their 
case by a surreptitious invasion of false te^ichera, who turned 
the gospel of grace into a plea for lust, thereby practically 
denying the lordship of Jc'sus Christ. It had long been 
foretold that the Church would befaoed by this crisis through 
these persons. (This was a common expectation in tne 
Apostolic age; see 2 Th 2*. 1 Ti 4b 2 Ti 4*. 2 P 3’, Mt 
24“ ».) 

riii.} Warnings fmm history, w.*-^. Versed as they are 
in Scripture, they .should take warning from the judgments 
of God under the Old Covenant. His people were destmyed 
for apostasy, though they had lately l>een saved from Egypt. 
Even angels were visitecf with eternal punishment for break- 
ing bounds, and for foniication like that for which after- 
wards the cities of the plain perished. These are all aw'ful 
examples of the doom tliat awaits those guilty of apostasy 
and sensuality. 

Uv.) Desenption of the invaders, w.* '®. Boasting of 
their own ktjowledge through visions, thesse false teachers 
abandon themselves to sensuality, deny retribution, and 
scoff at the power of a spiritual world. Yet even Michael 
the archangel, when contending with Satan for the body 
of Moses, did not venture to dispute his function as Accuser, 
but left him and his blasphemies to a higher tribunal. But 
these persons, professing a knowledge of the spiritual realm of 
which they aro really ignorant, have no other Kndwledgo than 
that of sensual passion like the beasts, and are on their 
way to ruin. Sceptical like Cain, greedy inciters to lust like 
Balaam, rebellious like Korah, they are plunging into de- 
struction. Would-be shepherds, they sacrilegioiwly pollute 
the love-feasts: delusive prophets, nopelesely dead in sin, 
shameless in tneir apostasy, theirs is the doom foretold 
by Enoch on the godless. They murmur against their 
fate, which they have brought upon themselves by lewd- 
ness and they bluster, though on occasion they cringe for 
their own advantage. 

(V.) The conduct of the Christian in this crisis, w.'’ ”. 
The Church need not be surprised by this attack, since it 
was foretold by the Apostles as a .sign of the end. but should 
resist the disintegrating influence of these easentially un- 
spiritual persons. The unity of the Church is to be pre- 
served by mutual ediflcation in Divine truth, by prayer 
through the indwelling Spirit, by keeping within the range 
of DiWne love, and by watching for the day when Christ 
will come in mercy as Judge. Waverers must be merci- 
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fully dealt with; even the sensual are not past hope, thou# 
the work of rescue is very dangerous. 

(vi.) Doxology, vv.*^ ». God alone, who can ^ard the 
waverer from stumbling, and can remove the stains of sin 
and perfect our salvation through Jesus Christ, is worthy 
of all glory. 

2. Situation of the readers. — The recipients of Jude 
may have belonged to one church or to a circle of churches 
in one district. They were evidently Gentiles, and of 
some standing (vv.*- ®). The Epistle affords very 
little evidence for the locality of the readers, but Syria 
or the Hellenistic cities of Palo.stine seem to suit the 
conditions. Syria would be a likely field for a distortion 
of the Pauline gospel of grace (v.<). Also, if Jude was 
the brother of James of Jerualem, whose influences 
extended throughout Palestine and probably Syria 
(Gal 2®- the address in v.^ is explained. Syria 
was a breeding-ground for those tendencies which 
developed into the Gnostic systems of the 2nd century. 
Even as early as 1 Cor. Ideas similar to these were 
troubling the Church (1 Co IH’® ), and when the 
Apocalypse was written the churches of Asia were dis- 
tressed by the Nicolaitans and those who, like Balaam, 
led the Israelites into idolatrous fornication (Rev 2** •• 

“). In 3 Jn. there is further evidence of insubordi- 
nation to Apostolic authority. New esoteric doctrine, 
fornication, and the assumption of prophetic power 
within the Church for the sake of personal aggrandize- 
ment, are features common to all. Jude differs in not 
mentioning idolatry. Pos.sibly magic played no in- 
considerable part in the practice of these libertines. 
We know that it met the gospel early in Its progress 
(.\c 13*->® 19‘* *®). There is, however, no trace 

in Jude of a highly elalx>rated speculative system like 
those of the 2nd cent. Gnosticism. These persons 
deny the gos]>ei by their lives, — a practical rather than 
an intellectual revolt against the truth. The inference 
from vv.*-7 is that these errorists would not refuse to 
acknowledge the (^T as a source of instruction; being 
in this also unlike Gnostics of the 2nd century. The 
phenomenon, as it i.s found in Jude, is quite explicable 
in the last quarter of the 1st century. 

3. Authorship. — The author of this Epistle Is very 

susceptible to literary influence, especially that of Paul. 
Compare Jude ‘ with 1 Th 1*. 2 Th 2i*; Jude 
with 1 Co 2>*; Jude « with Ro 5^ 8». Col 2^ Jude 

“ with Ro 16“ Col 1“; and with the Pastoral 
Epistles frequently, r.g.. 1 Ti 1»- ” 5“ 6‘, 2 Ti 3«- «• »» 4»'-. 
His relation to 2 Peter is so close that one probably 
borrowed from the other, though there is great diversity 
of opinion as to which. See Peter [Second Ep. op], 
4. (e). Bigg suggests ‘ that the errors denounced in both 
Epistles took tlieir origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
W'as spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his 
Second Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warn- 
ing of the urgi'ncy of the danger, and that St. Jude at 
once iasued a similar letter to the churches in which 
he was personally interested.* Jude is also unique in 
the NTin his u.se of apocryphal writings — the Assumption 
of Afoscs in v.®, and the Book of Enoch in vv.*- ** — 
almost in the same way as Scripture. 

The Jude who writes cannot l)e the Apostle Judas 
(Lk 6^«, Ac 1‘3), nor does he ever assume Apostolic 
authority. James (v,*) must be the head of the Jeru- 
salem Church, and the brother of our Lord. Jude 
probably called uimself ‘servant’ and not ‘brother* 
of Jesus Christ (Mt 13“, Mk 6*), because he felt that his 
unbelief in Jesus in the days of His flesh did not make 
that term a title of honour, and he may have come to 
understand the truth that faith, not blood, constitutes 
true kinship with Christ. The difficulty of accounting 
for the choice of such a pseudonym, and the absence 
from the letter of any substantial improbability against 
the traditional view, make it reasonable to hold that 
Jude the brother of our Lord was the author. He may 
have written it between a.d. 76 and 80, probably before 
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81, for Hegesippus (170) states that Jude’s grandsons 
were small farmers in Palestine, and were brought 
before Domitian (81-96) and contemptuously dismissed. 

4. External testimony.— In the age of the Apostolic 
Fathers the only witness to Jude is the Didachc, and 
that is so faint as to count for little. Hy the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, it was well known in the west, b(*ing 
Includedin the Muratorian Fragment (c. 200), commented 
upon by Clement of Alexandria, and accepted by Origm 
and by Tertullian. Eusebius places it among the ‘dis- 
puted’ books, saying that it had little early recognition. 
It is absent from the Peshitta version. The quotations 
from apocryphal writings hindered its acceptance, but 
the early silence, on the assumption of its genuineness, 
is to be accounted for chiefly by its brevity and its com- 
parative unimportance. H. A. Falconer. 

JUDGES. — An examination of Ex 18 shows that the 
Hebrew word for to ‘judge’ means originally to pro- 
nounce the oracle; thus, when we read of Moses sitting 
to ‘judge the people’ (v.*’), a reference to vvJ^* 
shows that what is meant is the giving of Divine de- 
cisions: ‘. . . the people come unto me to inquire of 
God: when they have a matter they come unto me; 
and I judge between a man and his neighbour, and I 
make them know the statutes of God, and hi^ laws’ 
(cf. vv.**- *®). In the next place, the same chapter 
shows the word in proc6*ss of receiving a wider applica- 
tion; owing to the increasing number of those who 
come to seek counsel, only specially difficult cases are 
dealt with by Moses, while the ordinary ones are de- 
puted to the heads of the families, etc., to settle (vv.“ “). 
A ‘judge’ was therefore originally a priest who pro- 
nounced oracles; then the elders of the peojjle became 
judges. But at an early period the functions of the 
‘judges,’ at any rate the more important of them, w'ere 
exercised by a chief, chosen from among the elders 
probably on account of superior skill in warfare, — an 
hereditary succession W'ould, however, naturally tend 
to arise — who was to all intents and purposes a king. 
So the probability is that those who are known as 
the ‘judges’ in popular poriance were in reality kings 
in the ordinary sense of the word. In connexion 
with this it is interesting to note that in somewhat 
later times than those of the ‘judges’ one of the 
main duties of the king was to judge, see e.g. 2 S 15‘ ®, 
‘. . . there is no man deputed of the king to hear 
thee. Absalom said moreover. Oh that I w'ere made 
judge in the land. . , . And on thLs manner did Absalom 
to all Israel that came to the king for judgment’ (cf., 
further, 1 K 3", 2 K 15®); moreover, ‘judge’ and ‘king’ 
seem to be used synonymously in Am 2^, IIos 7^, Ps 2'®. 
The offer of the kingship (hereditary) to the ‘judge’ 
Gideon (Jg 8®* ) fully bears out wdiat has been said. 
The fact probably is that the Deuteronomic legislators, 
on theocratic grounds, called those rulers ‘judges ’who 
were actually kings in the same sense as Saul was; 
fundamentally there was no difference between the two, 
but nominally a difference was implied. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JUDGES (Book of). — 1. Name. — The ITeb. title 
Shdphctlm (‘Judges’) is parallel to MeUlkhlm (‘Kings’); 
both are abbreviations, the full title requiring in each 
case the prefixing of ‘the Book of’; this full title l.s 
found for Judges in the Syriac Version, for Kings in. e.g., 
2 Ch 20*® (where ‘of Israel' is added) 24*^. Just a.s 
the title ‘Kings’ denotes that the book contains an 
account of the doings of the various kings who ruled 
over Israel and Judah, so the title ‘Judges’ is given 
to the book becaus!.? it describes the exploits of the 
different champions who were the chieftains of various 
sections of Israelites from the time of the entry Into 
Canaan up to the time of Samuel, It may well be 
questioned whether the title of this book was originally 
‘Judges,’ for it is difficult to see where the difference 
lies, fundamentally, between the ‘Judges’ on the one 


hand, and Joshua and Saul on the other; In the cade 
of each the main and central duty is to act as leader 
against the foes of certain tribes. The title ‘judge’ 
is not applied to three of these chieftains, namely, Ehud, 
Barak, and Gideon, and ‘ seems not to have been found 
in the oldest of the author’s sources' (Moore, Judges, p. 
xii.). In the three divisions of which the Hebrew 
Canon is made up, the Book of Judges comes in the 
first section of the second division, being reckoned 
among the ‘Former Prophets’ (Joshua, Judges, 1 and 
2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings), the second section of the division 
comprising the prophetical books proper. In the LXX 
the Book of Ruth is sometimes, in some MSS, included 
in that of Judges, otht‘r MSS treat the Pentateuch and 
Jos., Jg., Ruth as om‘ whole. [For the meaning of the 
word ‘judges’ see preceding articli*.] 

2. Contents. — The book oi)ens with an account of the 
victories gained by Judah and Simeon; Caleb appears 
as the leader of the tribe of Judah, though he is not 
spoken of as one of the judges. There follows then an 
enumeration of the districts which the Israelites were 
unable to conquer; the reason for this is revealed by the 
messenger of Jahweli; It is because they had not obtyed 
the voice of Jab well, but hail made covenants with the 
peoifle of the land, and had refrained from breaking 
down their altars. The pt*oph; thereupon lift up their 
voices an<l weep (whence the name of th(‘ i)lace, Bochim), 
and sacrifice to Jahweh. The narrative then abruptly 
hr(‘aks off. This section (l‘-2®) serves as a kind of 
Introduction to the liook, and certainly cannot have 
belonged originally to it; ‘the whole character of Jg 
B-2® gives evidence tliat It was not composed for the 
place, but is an extract from an older history of the 
Israelite occupation of Canaan’ (Moore, p. 4), As 
this introduction must be cut away as not belonging 
to our book, a similar course must be followed 
with chs. 17-21; these form an appendix which does 
not belong to the book. It will be best to deal with 
the contents of these five chapters before coming to 
the book it.self. The chapters contain two distinct 
narratives, and are, in their original form, very ancient; 
in each narrative there occurs twice the redactional 
note, ‘In those days th<Te was no king in Israel’ (17* 
18‘ 19' 2D®), showing that the period of the Judges 
is imi>lied. Chs. 17. 18 tell the story of the Ephrairnite 
Micah, who made an ephod and teraphlm for himself, 
and got a Levite to be a ‘father and a priest’ to him; 
hut he is i)ersuad*'(i hy 600 Danites to go with them 
and Ix^ their i)riest: they then conquer Laish and found 
a sanctuary there, in wtiich a graven image (which had 
been taken from Micah) is set up. Tlie narrative, 
therefore, purports to give an account of the origin of 
the .sanctuary of Dan, and it seems more than probable 
that two traditions of this have been interwoven in these 
two chaptcTs. In chs. 19-21 the story is told of how a 
concubine of a cert.iiii Levite left him and returned to 
her father; the Levite goes after her and brings her 
hack. On their return they remain for a night In 
Giheah, which belonged to the Benjainites; here the 
men of the city so maltreat tlie concubine that she Is 
left dead on the threshold of the house in which her lord 
is staying; the L<‘vite takes up the dead body, brings 
it home, and, after having cut it uj), sends the pieces 
by the hands of mes.serigers througliout the borders of 
Israel, as a call to avenge the outrage. Thereupon 
the Israelites assemble, and resolve to punish the 
Benjainites; as a re.sult, the entire tribe, with the 
exception of six humlred men who manage to escape to 
the wilderness, is annihilated. Althougli six hundred 
men have survived, it appears inevitable that the 
tribe of Benjamin must die out, for the Israelites had 
sworn not to let their daughters marry Benjamites; 
this causes great distress In Israel. However, the 
thre>atened disaster of the loss of a tribe is averted 
through the Israelites procuring four hundred maidens 
from Jabesh in Gilead, the remaining two hundred 
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required being carried off by the Beiijamites during 
the annual feast at Shiloh. The children of Israel 
then depart every man to his home. The narrative 
appropriately ends with the words, ‘Every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.’ Although 
these chapters have been very c.onsiderably worked 
over by later hands, it is probable that they have some 
basis in fact; it is difficult to account for their existence 
at all on any otlu^r hypothesis, for in themselves they 
are quite purposeless; there cannot originally have been 
any object in writing such a gruesome tale, other than 
that of recording something that actually happened. 

The Book of Judges itself is compiised in 2«-16®‘; 
and here it is to be notitted, first of all, that a certain 
artificiality is observable in the structure; the exploits 
of twelve men are recounted, and the idea seems to be 
that each represents one of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
thus: Jtidah is repre.sented by Othniel, Benjamin by 
Ehud, the two halves of the tribe of Mawasseh by 
Gideon (VWst) and Jair (East), Issachar by Tola, 
Zebulun by Elon, Napfitali by Barak, Ephraim by 
Abdon, Gad by Jephthah, and Dan by Samson; besides 
these ten then* are Shamgar and Ibzan, two unimportant 
Judges, but against them there are the two tribes Ileubeit 
and Simeon, who, however, soon disappear; while, the 
tribe of Levi, as always, occupies anexcei)tional position. 
This general correspondence of twelve judges to the 
twelve tribe.s strikes one the more as artificial in that 
some of the judg<is play a very humble part, and seem 
to have been brought in to make up the number twelve 
rather than for anything else. The following Is an 
outline of the contents of thes<i chapters: — 

There is, first of all, an intmduction (2* 3^) which contains 
a brief but comprehensive ri sumi; of the period al)Out to be 
dealt with; as long as Joshua was alive, it says, the children 
of Israel remained faithful to Jahweh; but after his death, 
and after the generation that knew him had passed away, 
the po<.)plefors(H)k Jahweh ,the( lod of theirfathers.andservea 
Baal and Ashtaroth; the consecjuetu'e was that they were 
opprts^sed by the surrounding nations. s<mnd what 

is the theme of the whole book: the nation distressed, a 
judge raised up who delivers tliem from their oppressors, 
relapse into idolatry. The introduction clo-.es with a list 
of tne nations which had been left in the Promised Land 
with the express pun)os» of ‘proving’ the Israelites. lEor 
the historical value of this Introduction, sec ^ 6.] Of the 
twelve Judges de.all with, seven are of cjuite sulwrdinate 
importance, little more than a l)are mention of them being 
recorde<i; they are: Othniel (.3^-"). who delivers the children 
of Israel fn)m t^iahan-rishat haim, king <jf Mesopotamia; 
he is mentioned incidentally in I**’’ as marrying the daughter 
of t'aleb; Shtirngur (IP‘), of whom nothing more Is .said than 
that he killed six hundred Philistines; Tola (10* ’); Jair 
(lO-’ D; Ibzan ( U* ■**»); KUm (12'* <2j; and Abdon (12‘»-«). 
Of real importance are the accounts wdiich are given of the 
other five judges. ( I ) Kh nd, who delivers Israel from Eglon, 
king of Moab (2) Harak, who is, however, rather the 

instrument of Dehomh; chs. 4. b ^vo accounts, in prose and 
poetry respectively, of the Lsraelite victory over Susera. (3) 
GuJron. Cn the last there are likewise two accounts (6-8^ 
and 8“* ’0, with a later addition some introductory 

words (0* **’) tell of the Midianite oppression; 6**-^ describe 
the call of Gid^jon, of which a second account Is given in 
6* *'''; the invasion of the Midianites and Gideon s prep- 
arations to resist them (633-36) follows; and in 6* 3® the 
story of the sign of the fleece is told. Ch. 7 gives a detailed 
account of Gideon’s victory over the Midianites, and 8* * 
contains an appendix which tells of Ephraim’s dissatisfaction 
with Gideon for not summoning them to repel the Midianites, 
and the skilful way in which Gideon pacifies them. In Jg 
83 “ comes the second account of Gideon’s victory, the 
result of which is the offer Pi him of the kingship and his 
refusal thereof (8**-^’*); ® forms a transition to the story 

of Gideon’s .son, Abimelech (see below), (4) The history of 
Jephih'fJi Is prefaced by 10*’ **'. which tells of the Ammonite 
opprttiaion; Jephthah’s exploits are rei’ounted in llt-12^; 
a biographicfwl note (I I'-*) introduces the hero, and a long 
passage (IP**') follows, describing how’ the conflict with 
the Ammonites arose; it is a question conceniing the owner- 
ship of the lands l>etween the Jabl>ok and the Arnon, which 
are claimed by the Ammonites, but which the Israelites 
maintain have been in their possession for three hundred 
years. As no agreement is arrived at, war breaks out. A 


section, which is of great interest archac^ologically (ll*®''®), 
tells then of a vow which Jephthah made to Jahweh, to thf 
effect that if he returned victorious from the impending 
strui^gle with the Ammonites, he would offer up in sacrifice 
the first person whom he met on his return coming out of 
his dwelling. He is victorious, and the first to meet him 
was, as according to the custom of the times he mu.st have 
expected (see Jg 5*®, 1 S 18*- L Ps 68“ ), his daughter — the 
words in v.®*', ‘and she had not known man,’ are significant 
in this connexion; — his vow he then proceeds to fulfil. The 
next passage (12*-®), which tells of a battle between Jeph thuh 
and the EpTiraimites.in which the latter are w’orsted, reminds 
one forcibly of 8* -®, and the two passages are clearly related 
in some way. (5) Lastly, the nistorjy of Som^^on and his 
doings is recorded, chs. 13-16; these chapters contain three 
distinct stories, but they fonn a self-contained whole. The 
first story (ch. 13) tells of the wonderful experiences of the 
parents of the hero prior to his birth; how an angel foretold 
that he was to be born, and that he wa.s to be a Nazirite; 
and how the angel ascended in a flame from the altar on 
wdiich Manoah had offered a sacrifice to Jahweh; w’.“ * 
record his birth and his growth to manhood, the spirit of 
Jahweh being upon him. The fourteenth chapter gives an 
account rtf Samson’s courtship and marriage with the Philis' 
tine woman of Timnah: vv.*-3 his first meeting with her, 
and his desire that his parents should go down to Timnah 
to secure her for him, they at first demur, but ultimately 
(hey accompany him thitner. His exploit with the lion, 
his riddle during the wedding-feast, the craft of his w’ife 
in obtaining the answer tc the riddle from him, and the w’ay 
in which he paid the forfeit to the wedding guests for having 
found out the answer to tlie riddle, — ^all tTu.s Is told in the 
remainder of the chapter (vv.® Further exploits are 
recounted in <'h. 15: Samson’s burning of the Philistines’ 
fields by sending into them foxes with burning torches tied 
to their tails (vv.*-®); the Philistines attack Judah in 
consequence, but the men of Judah bind Samson with the 
puri>ose of delivering him up; he, however, breaks his 
bonds, and kills a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of 
an ass (w. *-*’); the remaining verses descril>e the miracle 
of the origin of the spring in En-hakkore (w,*® *®). In 
ch. 16 there Is a continuation of Samson’s adventures: his 
carrying off the gates oi Gaza (vv.* -®); his relationship with 
Delilah and her treachery, resulting in his final capture 
by the Philistines (v'v.*-®); their rejoicing (vv.*®-*®); tne 
destruction of the house, and death of Sam.son (vv.*-*®); 
his burial (v.**). 

The .section dealing with Abimelech (ch. 9), though cer* 
tainly belonging to the (iideon chapters (6-8) stanos on a 
fMunew’liat iliffcrent basis, inasmuch as Abimelech is not 
reckoned among the judges (see following section): Ahime- 
lech i.s made king of Shechem ( vv.*-®); Jotharn his brother, 
delivers his parable from Mt Gcnzini, and then flees (v.’ *'); 
thetiuarrtdbelweenAbimelechandtheSliechemites(vv .**-*); 
Gaul raises a revolt among the Shechcinites (vv.®-**): 
Abimelei'h quells the revolt (w.**-^*); Shechem is captures 
and destroyed (vv.**-^'^; its tower burned (vv.*®-'*'); 
Abimelech’s attack on Thebez, and his death (vv.*®®'). 
Lostlj’, there is the short section which, like 1*-^, 

partakes of the nature of Introduction, and is of lat« date. 

3. Arrangement and Sources. — The question of the 
sources of our book is a difficult and complicated one; 
the different hypothe.ses ])ut forward are .sometimes ot 
a very contradictory charact€*r, and proportionately 
iM'wildering. It .seems, indeed, not possible to assign, 
with any approach to certainty, the exact source ol 
cixry passage in the book; but there are certain indica- 
tions which compel us to see that the book is compiled 
from sources of varying character and of different 
ages; so that, although we shall not attempt to specify 
a source for every passage — txdieving this to be impos- 
sible w'ith the book as we now have it — yet it will be 
possible to point out, broadly, the main sources from 
which It is compiled. 

(1) It may be taken for granted that the exploits 
of tribal heroes would be commemorated by their 
descendants, and that the narrative of the.se exploits 
would be composed very soon, probably immediately 
in some cases, after the occurrences. So ingrained it 
this custom, tluit even as late as the Middle Ages we find 
it .still in vogue in Europe, the ‘Troubadours’ being 
the counterpart of the singers of far earlier ages. It it 
therefore clear that there must have existed among 
the various Israelite tribes a body of traditional matter 
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regarding the deeds of tribal heroes which originally 
floated about orally within the circumscribed area 
of each particular tribe. Moreover, it is also well 
known that these early traditions were mostly sung — 
or, to speak more correctly, recited — in a primitive 
form of poetry. The earliest sources, therefore, of our 
book must have been something of this character. 

(2) It is, however, quite certain that some inter- 
mediate stages were gone through before the immediate 
antecedents of our present book became existent. In 
the first place, there must have taken place at some 
time or other a collection of these ancient records which 
belonged originally to different tribes; one may con- 
fidently assume that a cx)Uection of this kind would 
have ^en put together from written materials; these 
materials would naturally have been of varying value, 
so that the collector would have felt himself perfectly 
justified in discriminating between what he had before 
him; some records he would retain, others he would 
discard; and if he found two accounts of some tradi- 
tion which he considered Important, he would incorporate 
both. In this way there would have arisen the immediate 
antecedent to the Book of Judges in its original form. 
The 'Song of Deborah’ may be taken as an Illustration 
of what has been said. At some early period there was 
a confederacy among some of the tribes of Israel, formed 
for the purpose of combating the Canaanites; the 
confederates are victorious; the different tribes who 
took part in the battle return home, and (presumably) 
each tribe preserves its own account o^ what happened; 
for generations these different accounts are handed 
down orally; ultimately some are lost, others are written 
down; two are finally preserved and incorporated into 
a collection of tribal traditions, i.e. in their original 
form they were the immediate antecedents of our present 
accounts in Jg and tV® . 

(3) We may assume, then, as reasonably certain, the 
existence of a body of traditional matter which had 
been compiled from different source.s; this compilation 
represents our Book of Judges in its original form; 
it is aptly termed by many .scholars the pre-Deutiro- 
nomic collection of the histories of the Judges. This 
name is given because the book in its present form 
shows that an editor or redactor took the collection of 
narratives and fitted them into a framework, adding 
introductory and concluding remarks; and the additions 
of this editor 'exhibit a phraseology and colouring 
different from that of the rest of the Iwok,’ being 
imbued strongly with the spirit of the Deutcronomist 
(Driver). It is i>ossible, lastly, that some still later 
redactional elements are to be discerned (Cornill). 
Speaking generally, then, the various parts of the book 
may be assigned as follows; B-2*, though added by a 
later compiler, contains fragments, probably themselves 
from different sourws, of some early accounts of the 
first warlike encounters between Israelite tribes and 
Canaanites. In the Introduction, 2*~3*, to the central 
part of the book, the hand of the Deuteronomic compiler 
Is observable, but part of it belongs to the pre-Deutero- 
noinic form of the book. The main portion, 3^-16, is 
for the most part ancient; where the hand of the Deuter- 
onomist Is most obvious is at the beginning and end of 
each narrative; the words, ‘And the children of Israel 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord . . . 
at tlie beginning, and *. . . cried unto the Lord, . . . 
and the land had rest ’ so and so many years, at the end, 
occur with monotonous regularity. 'It is evident that 
In this part of the book a series of independent narratives 
has been taken by the compiler and arranged by him 
in a framework, designed for the purpose of stating 
t.he chronology of the period, and exhibiting a theory of 
the occasion and nature of the work which the Judges 
generally were called to undertake’ (Driver). The 
third division of the book, chs. 17-21, is ancient; 
'in the narratives themselves there is no trace of a 
Deuteronomic redaction’ (Moore); but they come 


from different sources, chs. 17. 18 being the oldeflC 
portions. 

4, Text, — A glance at the apparatus criticus of any 
good edition of the Massoretic text, such as Kittel’s, 
shows at once that, generally speaking, the Hebrew text 
has come down to us in a good state; ‘it is better 
preserved than that of any other of the historical books ’ 
(Moore). A number of errors there certainly are; but 
these can in a good many cases be rectified by the 
versions, and above all by the Greek version. The 
only part of the book wliich contains serious textual 
defects is the Song of Deborah, and here there are some 
passages wliich defy eiru ndation. In the Greek there 
are two independent translations, one of which is a 
faithful reproduction of the Massoretic tt^xt, and is 
therefore not of much use to the textual critic,. 

6. Historical value. — There are few subjt cts in the 
Bible which offer to the student of history a more 
fascinating field of study than that of the historical 
value of the Book of Judges. It will be clear, from what 
has been said in § 3, that to gauge its historical value 
the component parts of tlie book must be dealt with 
separately; it is al.so neces.sary to differentiate, wherever 
necessary, between the. historical kern«*l of a pas.sagf* 
and the matter which has been sui>erim posed by lal(^r 
editors; tiiis is not always easy, and nothing would 
be more unwise than to claim infallibility in a f)roceeding 
of this kind. At the same timi*, it is impossible to go 
into very much d(dail here, and only conclusions can 
be given. D-2* is, as a whole, a valuable source*, of 
information concerning tiie history of the* conquest 
and settlement of some of the* Isra(*lite tribes west of 
the Jordan; for the period of which it treats it is onc^ 
of the most valuable records we posses.s. 

2*-3«, which forms the introduction to the main body 
of the book, is, with the exception of i.solated notes 
such as 2’ 35 , of very little historical value; when, 
every time the people are oppressed, the calamity is 
stated to be due to apostasy from J ah well, one cannot 
help feeling that the statement is altogether out of 
harmony with the spirit of the book itself; this theory 
is too characteristic of the ‘Deuteronomic’ spirit to 
be reckoned as lx*longing to the period of the Judges. 

3’ “, the story of Othniel, shows too clearly the hand 
of the ‘Deuteronomic’ redactor for it to l>e regarded 
as authentic history; wheth(*r Othniel is an historical 
person or not, the mention of the king of Mesopotaiiuu 
in the imssage, as having so far conquered Canaan as 
to subjugati! the Israelite trilH*s in the .south, is suth 
cient ju.stification for questioning the historicity of the 
section. 

On the other hand, the story of Ehud, 3** *®, is a piece 
of genuine old history; signs of redactional work are, 
indeed, not wanting at the, beginning and end, but the 
central facts of the story, such as the Moabite, opi)res- 
sion and the conque.st of Jericho, the rt'alistic deacrij) 
tion of the aasassination of Eglon, and the defeat of the 
Moabites, all bear the starni) of genuineness. In the 
same way, the brief references to the ‘minor’ judge.s 
Shamgar (3»i), Tola (10»- »), Jair (10«-^), Ibzan (12*“®). 
Elon (12"- t’), and Abdon (12‘*-'®) — are historicid 
notes of value; their interpretation is another matt(*r. 
it is possible that these names are the names of clans and 
not of individuals; some of them certainly occur as 
the names of clans In later books. 

The ‘judgeship’ of Deborah and Barak is the most 
important historical section in the book; of the two 
accounts of the period, chs. 4 and 5, the latter ranks 
by far the higher; it Is the most important source in 
existence for the history of Israel; ‘by the vividness of 
every touch, and especially by the elevation and intensity 
of feeling which pervades it, it makes the impression 
of having bcren written by one who had witnessed the 
great events which it commemorates’ (Moore); whether 
this was so or not, there can be no doubt of its high 
historical value; ai>art from the manifest overworking 
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tbe Deuteronoraic redactor, it gives a wonderful 
Insight Into the conditions of the times. 

Chs. (V--8, which combine two accounts of the history 
of Gideon, have a strong iiistorical basis; they contain 
much ancient matter, but even in their original forms 
there were assuredly some portions which cannot be 
regarded as historical, e.g. 

Ch. 9, the story of Abinndech, is oii« of the oldest 
portions of the book, and contain.s for the most part 
genuine history; it gives an instructive glimpse of the 
relations between Canaanites and Isratdites now brought 
side by side; ‘the Caiiaanite town Shechern, subject to 
Jerubbaal of Ophrah; his half-('anaanite son Abimelech, 
who naturally belongs to his mother’s people, the suc- 
cessful appeal to blood, which is “thicker than water,” 
by which he becoiiU'S king of Shechern, ruling over the 
neighbouring Israelites also; the interloper Gaal, and 
ills kinsmen, who settle in Shechern and instigate in- 
surre(*tion against Abimelech by skilfully appealing to 
the prirle of the Hhechemite aristocracy — all help us 
b(‘lter than anything else in the book to realize the 
situation in this period’ (Moore). 

The section 10'^ *'* contains a few historical notes, 
but is mostly Lhnjteronomic. The Jephthah story 
(ll‘-120, again, contains a great deal that is of high 
value historically: the narrative does not all come from 
one source, and the Deuteronornist's hand is, as usual, 
to be discerned lu're and tiiere, but that it contains 
‘gtnuine historical traits’ (Kuenen) is universally 
acknowledged. 

Chs. 13“ 16, which recount the adventures of Samson, 
must be n'garded as having a character of their own; 
if these adventures have any basis in fact, they have 
been so overlaid with legendary matter that it would 
be precarlo u.s to i)ronounce with any dt*gree of certainty 
any part of them in tlu ir present form to be historical. 

Chs. 17. 18 an* among the most valuable, historically, in 
the book; thry give a most instructive i)lcture of the 
social and religious state of tin* people during the period 
of the Judges, and bear c'very mark of truthfulness. 

Chs. 19-21. Of the.se chapters, 19 is not unlike the 
re.st of the book in character; it is distinctly ‘old-world,’ 
and must be pronounced as, in the main, genuinely 
historical; 2P®-2< has likewise a truly antique ring, 
out tlie remainder of this section is devoid of historical 
reality. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

JUDGING (Ethical). — The .subject of ethical judging 
meets ns fn*quently in the NT. 1. It is the right and 
duly of a moral l)eing to judge of the goodness or badness 
of actions and qualities', and Christianity, by exalting 
the moral standartl and quickening the conscience, 
makes ethical judgrm rUs more obligatory than before. 
In cases wh<*re our Jmlgments are Impersonal there is no 
difllculty as to the exerci.se of this right. As posse.s.s«‘d 
of a conscience, a man is calle(i upon to view the world 
»n the discTirninaling light of the moral law (llo , 
2 Co 4’). A.s i)ossessf(i of a Christian con.science, a 
Christian man must test everything by the law of Christ 
G*h RVm, 1 Th ‘He that is siuritual judgeth 

all things’ (1 Co 2>M. 

2 . 8o far all is clear. But when we pass to the sphere 
of judgments regarding ptrsons, the case is not so simple. 
It might seem at first almost as if in the NT all judgment 
of persons were forbidden. There is our Lord’s emphatic 
■Judge not’ (Mt 7‘). There is St. Paul’s demand, 
Why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (Ro 14^®), his 
Irtjunclion, ‘Let us not there/ore jtidge one another’ 
(v,>*), his bold claim that he that is spiritual is judged of 
no man (I Co 2*’'). There is the assertion of St. James 
that the man who judgt^s his brother is making himself 
a judge of the law (Ja 4“), i.e. the royal law of love (cf. 
2*). But it is impossible to Jrdge of actions and qualities 
without passing on to judge the persons who perform 
them or in whom they inhere. If an action is sinful, 
the person who commits it is sinful; indeed, the moral 


quality of an action springs from its association with a 
moral personality. In condemning anything as wrong, 
we necessarily cundernn the person who has been guilty 
of it. And when w'e look more closely at the teaching 
of the NT, we find that it is not judgment of others that 
is forbidden, but unfair judgment — a judgment that is 
biassed or superficial or narrow or censorious and un- 
touched with charity. ‘Judge not,’ said Jesus, ‘that 
ye be not judged’; and the context shows that His 
meaning was, ' Do not judge others without first judging 
yourselh' ‘Let us not judge one another,’ says St. 
Paul; but it is in the course of a plea for liberty in non- 
es.sential8 and charity in all things. ‘ He that is 
spiritual,’ he says again, ‘is judged of no man’; but his 
meaning is that the natural man is incx)mpetent to judge 
the spiritual man in regard to spiritual things. And 
when St. James couples judging our brother with speak- 
ing against him, and represents both as infringements of 
the royal law, it seems evident that he refers to a kind 
of judging that is not charitable or even just, but is 
inspired by malice or springs from a carping habit. 
Ethical judgment of personal worth was a hmction 
freely exercised by Jesus Christ (e.g. Mt 16** 23 ^*® 11 , 
Mk 10*>, Lk 13**, Jn P* 6’®), and it is the privilege and 
duty of a Christian man. But if our judgments are to 
be pure reflexions of the mind of Christ, and not 
the verdicts of ignorance, prejudice, or selfishness, 
the following NT rules must be observed. We must 
(I) let our judgments begin with ourselves (Mt 7*® i|, 
Ro 20; (2) not judge by appearances (Jn 7*^; cf. 8“); 
(3) respect the libe rty of our brother’s conscience (Ro 14, 
1 Co 10*“); (4) not seek to usurp the office of the final 
Judge (1 Co 4^ Ro 14^®); (5) beware of the censorious 
spirit (Ja 4“). J- C. Lambert. 

JUDGMENT. — Biblical eschatology centres about th© 
Judgment to which all humanity is to be subjected at 
the end of this ‘age.’ As the introduction to the Messianic 
Age, it was expected to occur at a definite time in the 
future, and would take place in the heavens, to which all 
humanity, whether living or dead, would be raised from 
Sheoi. The judg(' was sometimes said to be God 
(He 12**), sometimes His representative, the Christ, 
assisted by the angels (Ro 2‘“, Mt 13** *® **■** 

2431 -tt; (.f, Eih. Enoch 48). In Lk 22*®, 1 Co 6*, Christians 
are also said to b<* judges. At the Judgment, sentences 
would b«‘ pronounced determining the eternal states 
of individuals, both men and angels. Those who had 
done wrong would be doomed to punishment, and those 
who had accepted Jesus as Christ, either explicitly, as 
in the case of the Christians, or implicitly, as in the case 
of Abraham, would be acquitted and admitted to heaven. 
The question a.s to the basis of this acquittal gave rise to 
the gieat di.^icus.siion between Si. Paul aitd the Jewish 
Christians, and was developed in the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. 

By its very nature the thought of judgment is eschato- 
logical, and can bc^ traced from the conception of the 
Day of Jehovah of the ancient Hebrews. While the 
Scripture writers .sometimes conceived of disease and 
misery as the result of sin, such suffering was not identi- 
fied by them with the penalties inflicted at the Judg- 
ment. These were strictly eschatological, and included 
non-participation in the resurrection of the body, and 
suffering in hell. (See Abyss, Day of the Lord, Book 
OF Life, Gehenna.) 

For ‘judgment’ in the sense of justice see art. 
Justice. Shailer Mathews. 

JUDGIO&NT-HALL. — See Pr.«torium. 
JUDGMENT -SEAT.— The usual word employed for 
this in the NT is Mma (Mt 27^“, Jn 19'*, Ac 18'*- 
25* *® Ro 14'®, 2 Co 5'®), properly a ‘tribune.’ In 
the NT the word is used of the official seat (tribunal) of 
the Roman judge. The word krit^on used in Ja 2* 
occurs also in I Co 6* *, where It is translated In RVm toy 
tribunal.’ See, further, art. Gabbatha. 
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JUDITH.— 1 . A wife of Esau, daughter of Beeri the 
Hlttite (Gn 26»<; cf. 362). 2 . Daughter of Merati, of the 
tribe of Simeon (8‘ [cf. Nu 1®] 92 ); widow of Manasses 
of the same tribe. For the book of which she is the 
heroine see art. Apocrypha, § 9, 

JUEL.— 1. Es -Uel, Ezr lO^^. 2. 1 Es 9®® - Joel, 

Ezr 10« 

JULIA. — A Christian greeted by St Paul in Ro 16’*, 
perhaps a ‘dependent of the Court,’ and wife or sister 
of Phiiologus (Lightfoot, Philipp, p. 177). 

A- J. Maclean. 

JULIUS. — For the voyage to Rome Si. Paul was 
committed with other prisoners to the charge of a 
centurion named .Julius, ‘of the Augustan band’ or 
cohort (Ac 27’). Julius showed much kindness to the 
Apostle, and evidtmtly treated him as a man of import- 
ance, though he did not take his advice on a matter of 
navigation (27'''- 2’- ** 28’*). Sir Wm. Ramsay 

suggests {St. Paul, p. 323) that, as Julius rather than the 
captain or ‘sailing master* (not ‘owner’) had supreme 
command (27”), the ship must have been a Government 
vessel. He and liis soldiers were probably frurnentarii 
or peregrini, having a camp at Rome and engaged in 
the commissarhit of distant legions, and in bringing 
political prisoners. In 28‘* some MSS (not the best) 
say that the prisoners were delivered to the captain of 
the guard in Rome. This, if a gloss, is at least probably 
true; the captain of the peregrini would be meant. 
(See also art. Band.) A. J. Maclean. 

JUNIAS or JUNIA.— A Christian greeted by 
St. Paul in Ro 16’, but it is uncertain which form is to 
be taken, i.e. whether a man or a woman is intended. 
As Junias and Andronicus (wh. see) were ‘of note 
among the apostles’ (the last word being used in its 
widest sense), the former view is more probable. Junias 
(short for Juniaius) was a ‘kinsman’ of St. Paul, i.e. 
a Jew. A. J. Maclean. 

JUNIPER {rUhem) is undoubtedly the Arab, ratam, 
a species of broom very common in desert piac(‘s in 
Palestine and Sinai. This broom (Retama retem) is in 
many such places the only po.ssibh' shade; it sometimes 
attains a height of 7 to 8 feet (1 K 19*). The root is 
still burned to furni.sh charcoal (Ps 120<). In Job 30* 
mention is made of the root.s being cut up for food. As 
they are bitter and nauseous and contain very little 
nouri.shrntuit, this vividly pictures the severity of the 
famine in the wilderness. E. W. G. Masterman. 

JUPITER. — This god is not really referred to in the 
Bible. The Roman god luppiter (‘Father of Light’ 
or ‘of the sky’) was recogniz(*d by the Romans as corre- 
sponding in attributes to the Greek god Zeus, and hence 
in modern times the term ‘ Zeus’ in the Bible (2 Mac 6^) 
has iMicn loosely translated ‘Jupiter.’ The name Z(m,s is 
itself cognate with the first part of the word J upiUr, and 
suggests the ruler of the firmament, w’ho gives light and 
sends rain, thunder, and other natural i>henomena 
from the sky. He was conceived as having usurped the 
authority of his father Kronos and become tlie chief arul 
ruler of all the other god.s. As such he was worshipped 
all over the Greek world in the widest sen.se of that term. 
The case of Ac 14’2. 13 jg further complicated, because 
there it is not even the Greek Zeus who is referred to, 
but the native supreme god of the Lycaonian.s, who was 
recognized by the author of Acts to correspond, as th<"ir 
chief god, to the Greek Zeus. All that we know of this 
god is that his temple at Lystra was without the city 
wall (Ac 14’*), and that Barnabas, as the big silent man, 
was taken for him. In Ac 19“ the phrase ‘from 
Jupiter’ simply means 'from the sky’ (cf. what is said 
above). A. Soittek. 

JUSHAB-HESED.— A son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch . 320 ). 

JUSTICE (I .). — Justice, as an attribute of God, is re- 
ferred to in AV in Job 37“ Ps89’< (RV 'righteousness'), 
and Jer 50’. In all cases tbe Heb. is tsedeq or tsedaqdh. 


the word generally represented by 'righteousness* 
(see art.). The Divine justice is that side of the Divine 
righteousne.ss which exhibits it as absolute fairness. 
In one passage tliis justice, in operation, is represented 
by mishpdt (Job 36”). The thought of the Divine 
justice is .sometimes expressed by the latter word, tr. in 
EV ‘judgment’: Dt 32<, Ps 89’< 97^, Is 30’*. It is 
implied in Abraham’s qu€‘stion (Gn 18“): ‘Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right,’ rather ‘do justice?’ 
(Heb. mishpdt). In Du 4*’ ‘ His ways are judgment,’ the 
original is din. In Ac 28< RV has ‘Justioe’ instead 
of * vengt'ance.* As the capital J is intended to 
indicate, the writer must have had in his mind the 
goddess of justice of Greek poetry, DiM, the virgin 
daughter of Zeus, who sat by his side. But the people 
of Malta W(‘re largely Semites, not Hellenes. What was 
their equivalent? A po.siti ve answer cannot he given, but 
it may be noted that Babylonian mythology represented 
‘ justice and rectitude ’ as the children of Shamash the sun- 
god, ‘the judge of heaven and earth,’ and that the Phee- 
nicians had in their pantheon a Di vim* being named tsedeq. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

JUSTICE (II.). — 1. The administration of justice in 
early Israel. — (a) The earliest form of the admini.stration 
of justice was that exercised by the head of the family. 
He was not only the final autiiority to whom the 
members of a family appealed when questions of right 
and wrong had to be decided, and to whose sentence 
they had to submit, but Ik* also hud the power of pro- 
nouncing even the death penalty (set* (in 38*<). On 
the other hand, the rights of each member of the family 
were j(*alously safeguarded by all tin*! n*st; if harm or 
Injury of any kind were sustained by any member, all 
tlie members were bound to avenge him; in the ca.se 
of death the law of l)lo()d-n*venge laid upon all the 
duty of taking veng(*ance by slaying a iiK*mber of 
the murderer’s family, preftTubly, but not necessarily, 
the murderer himself. 

(b) The next stage was that in wliich justice wa.s 
administered by the ‘elders’ of a elan or triht* (see 
Nu 11’*). A number of farnilit's, united by ties of 
kinship, became, by the formation of a clan, a unity as 
closely connected as the family itself. In this stage of 
the organization of society the procedure in deciding 
questions of right and wrong was doubt h*ss much the 
same us that which ohtairis even up to tin* pre.sent day 
among the B(*douin Arabs. When a quarrel arises 
between two members of the trilK-, the matter is brouglil 
before the acknowledged head, the sheik. He seeks 
to make peace between them; Iiaving heard both sides, 
he declares who is right and who is wrong, and s(*tlles 
the form of satisfaction whi<‘h tie* latter should make; 
but his judgment has no binding force, no power other 
than that of moral suasion; iniluence is brought to Ix^ar 
by the members of tin* family of the one declared to Ix^ 
in the wrong, urging him to submit,— the earli**r regime 
thus coining into play, in a modifi<*d way; hut if he is 
not to Ik* prevailed upon, the issue is decid(*d by the 
sword. In Ex l8’*-27 havt* what purports to be the 
original institution of the administration of justice by 
the elders of clans, Moses hirns»‘lf acting in the capacity 
of a kind of court of appeal (v,2«); it i.s, of course, quite 
possible that, so far as Israel was concerned, this account 
Is historically tru**, but the institution must have been 
much older than the time of Moses, and in following 
Jethro’s guirianee, Moses was probably only re-lnstii utlng 
a regime which had long existed among iiis nomad 
forefathers. It is a more developed form of tribal 
justice that we read of in Dt 21 ’*' 2 i; here the father 
of a rebellious son, finding his authority set at nought, 
appeals to the ‘elders of the city’; in the case of being 
found guilty the death-sentence is pronounced against 
the son, an(i the. sentence is carried out by representa- 
tives of the community. The j)a8sage is an important 
one, for It evidently contain.s echoes of very early usage, 
the mention of the mother may imply a distant rem* 
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tniscence of the matriarchate; and the fact that the 
head of the family exercises his power recalls the earlier 
regime already referred to, while the present institution 
of the ad mini it rati on of justice by elders is also borne 
witness to. See, further, Jr does. 

Another point of importance which must be briefly 
alluded to is the 'judgement of God.’ In the case of 
questions ari.sinff in which the dilliculty of finding a 
solution appeared insuperable, recourse was had to the 
judgment of God (see Ex 22«- the ‘judges’ referred 
to here (RV has ‘God’ in the text, but ‘judges’ in the 
mg.) were those who were qualified to seek a decision 
from God. Bee, in this connexion, Dt 21'-®. 

(c) In the monarchical period a further development 
takes place; the older system, whereby justice was 
administere<i by the elders of the cities, is indeed still 
seen to be in vogue (cf. 1 K 21« ; but two other powers 

had now arisen, and both te.n(l(^(l to diminish the power 
and moral inliuence of the elders of the cities, .so far as 
their judicial functions were concerned. 

(i) The king. It is probable that at first he decided 

appeals only, but in course of time all important matters 
- -so far as this was possible — were apparently brought 
before him (.see 1 S .S^«, 2 S 14'^ ir>2 «, 1 K 3®. 2 K l.V); 
according to 1 K Solomon liad a covered place 
constructed, wdiich was called the ‘porch of jud^ent,’ 
and which was in close i)roximity to his own palace. 
But though the king was supnirne judge in (he land, it 
would obviously soon have become impo.s.siWe for him 
to attend to all the more important cause# even; the 
number of these, a.s well a.s other calls upon his time, 
neces.sitated the appointment of repr(‘.sentatives who 
should administer justice in the king’s name. The 
appointment of these must have further curtailed the 
powers of the earlier representatives of justice, alrea<ly 
referred to. One of the worst results, howev(»r, of this 
w'a.s that the motives of administering justice became 
difTcrent; in the old day.s, when the sheik, or the city 
elder, was (‘ailed upon to decide' an i.ssue, he did it 
rather in the capacity of a friend who de.siriHl i>eace 
between two other friends than as a strictly legal 
ofllcial; hi.s interest in the disputants, as b<‘ing both of 
his own kin, or at all events both members of the same 
community to which he belonged, imiH*lled him to do 
his utmost to make peac»*. It was otherwise when a 
stranger had to decide bet vvf^en t wo men of whom he knew 
nothing: lu had no personal interest in them, nor would 
it have b('en his main endeavour to try to secure a 
lasting pt'ace between the two. as had been the case in 
earlier days among the. .sfhdk.s and city ehlers; the tie 
of kinship was absent. The result was that fx^rsonal 
interest of anothcT kind as.serted itself, and, as there is 
abundant evid«'nce to show', the ad mi ni.st ration of 
justi(’e was guided rather by the prosjH'Ct of gain than 
in the interests of equity. It is an ever-recurring burden 
in the Prophetical writings that justice is thwarted 
through bribery: ‘Every one ioveth gifts and followeth 
after rewards’ (Is P*; see. further, Mic 3" 7*. 

Ezk 18* 22*® etc., and cf. the picture of the ideal judge 
in Is ] V *). A very aggravated instance of the mis- 
carriage of justice is recorded in 1 K 21; but such ca.se8 
were imdoiibtedly rare exceptions; so far as Isratd and 
Judah were concerned, it was not from the central 
authority that the jK'rversion of ju.stice proceeded, hut 
rather from the king’s representatives, the ‘princes’ 
(sdrfw), who misused their authority for nefarious ends. 

(ii) The priesthood . — Even before the Exile the ad- 
ministration of justice w'a.s to a large extent centred in 
the hands of the Ixivitical priesthood; nothing could 
illustrate this more pointedly than Dt Hi***-**, where the 
outlines of a regular, formulated, judicial system sf^«n to be 
rt»ferred to. In which the final authority is vested in the 
priesthood. What must have contributed to this more 
than anything else was the fact that from early times 
luch matters as seemed to the elders of the city to defy 
a satisfactory solution were, as we have already seen. 


submitted to the judgment of God; the intermediaries 
between God and men were the priests, who carried the 
matter into the Divine presence, received the Divine 
answer, and announced that answer to those who came 
for judgment (see Ex 22* », and e.sp. Dt 33***- ‘ And of 

1. jevi he said. Thy Thumraim and thy Urim are with 
thy godly one. . . .’). It is easy to see how, under these 
circumstances, the authority of the priesthood, in all 
matters, tended constantly to increase (see, further, 
Dt n**-*® 19***-**). 

But in spite of the rise of these two new factors — the 
king and the priesthood — it must be borne in mind that 
the elders of the cities still continued to carry out their 
judicial functions. 

Regarding what would correspond to the modem 
idea of a law court, we have no data to go upon so far 
as the earliest i)eriod is concerned; but it may be taken 
for granted that, among the nomads, those who had a 
quarrel w'ould repair to the tent of the .sheik, in which 
an informal court w'ould be held. From the time of 
the settlement in Oanaan, however, and onwards, when 
city life had developttd, there is plenty of information 
on the subject. The ot)en space in the immediate 
vicinity of the city gate was the usual place for assemblies 
of the ix*ople. and it was here that the more formal 
‘courts of law’ were held (see Am 5‘* **, Dt 21*® 22'** 

2. '>’, Zee 8'®; the ‘porch of judgment' of king 
Solomon (1 K 7*], already referred to, was of course 
exceptional). 

2. Post -exilic period. — At the time of Ezra we find 
that the administration of ju.stice by the elders of the 
city, which had continued throughout the ix'riod of the 
monarchy, i.s .still in vogue (see Ezr 10'^); they 
presided over the local courts in the smaller provincial 
towns. These smaller courts consisted of seven 
members; in the larger towns the corresponding courts 
con.sisted of twenty-three members. In the event of 
the.se lower courts not being able to come to a decision 
regarding any matter brought before them, the case 
was carried to the suixmor court at Jerusalem, the 
Sanlu'drin (wh. see). The procedure in these courts 
was of the simplest character: the injured person 
brought hi.s complaint before the judges, previous 
notice having bt ^ui given, and publicly gave liis version 
of the matter; the accused then in his turn defended 
himself; — judging from Job 31® a written statement 
was sometimes read out; — the testimony of two wit- 
nesses at least was required to substantiate an ac- 
cusation; according to the Talmud, these witnes.ses 
had to be males and of age, but the testimony of a slave 
wa.s not regarded as valid. Before witnesse.s gave 
their testimony they were adjured to speak the tnith, 
and the whole truth. False witnesses — and these were 
evidently not unknow'n — had to suffer the same punish- 
ment as the victim of their false testimony would 
have had to undergo, or had undergone. If no witnesses 
were forthcoming, the truth of a matter had. so far as 
po.s.sible, to be obtained by the cross- questioning and 
acumen of the Judges. 

3. In the NT, — The administration of justice under 
the Roman regime comes before us in connexion with 
St. Paul (Ac 24 ff.). According to Roman law, when a 
Roman citizen was accused of anything, the magistrate 
could fix any time that suited him for the trial; however 
long the trial might be postponed, the accused was never- 
theless imprisoned for the wliole time. But there 
W'ere different kinds of imprisonment recognized by 
Roman law, and it lay within the magistrate’s power 
to decide wliich kind the prisoner should suffer. These 
different grades of custody were; the public gaol, where 
the pri.soner w'as bound in chains (cf. Ac 12® 21»); in 
the cu.stody of a soldier, wdio was responsible for the 
prisoner, and to whom the prisoner was chained: and an 
altogether milder form, according to which the accused 
W’as in custody only so far that he was under the super- 
vision of a magistrate, who stood surety for him; it 
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was only those of high rank to whom this indulgence 
was accorded. In the case of St. Paul it was the second 
of these which was put in force. 

As regards appeals to the Emperor (Ac 25“ • ^*), the 
following conditions applied when one claimed this right. 
In the Roman provinces the supreme criminal juris- 
diction was exercised by the governor of the province, 
whether proconsul, proprator, or procurator; no appeal 
was permitted to provincials from a governor’s Judg- 
ment; but Roman citizens had the right of appealing 
to the tribunes, whc had the power of ordering the case 
to be transferred to the ordinary tribunals at Rome. 
But from the time of Augustus the power of the tribunes 
was centred in the person of the Emperor; and with 
him alone, therefore, lay the power of iiearing appeals. 
The form of such an appeal was the simple pronunciation 
of the word * Appello * ; there was no need to make a 
written appeal, the mere utterance of the word in court 
suspended all further proceedings there. 

W. O. E. Oesterlev, 

JTJSTiriOATION, JUSTIFY.— 

Verb and noun originate in Christian Latin (the Vulgate); 
Lat. analog affords some excuse for the Romanist reading 
of ‘justify^ as ‘make just,’ by which sanctification is in- 
cluded under justification. Neither the Heb. nor the Greek 
original allows of any other definition of ‘justify’ than 
‘count just’: it is a term of ethical relationship, not ethical 
quality, and simifies the footing on which one is set towards 
another, not the character imparted to one. The Heb. 
verb (abstract noun wanting) deviates from the above sense 
only in the late Heb. of Dn 12» (rendered in EV ‘turn . . . 
to righteousness '). The Greek equivalent had a wide range 
of meaning — denoting (1) fc set right, correct a wrong thing 
done; (2) to deem right, claim, approve, consent to anything; 
(3) to do right bp any one. either in vindication or in punish- 
ment (so ‘justify’ in Scottish law execute’). 

The usage of the LXX and NT, applying the word to 
persons, comes under (3) above, but only as taken in 
bonam partem', in other words, justification in Biblical 
speech imports the v-ndication or clearing from charge 
of the justified person, never his chastisement. Justifica- 
tion is essentially the act of a judge (whether in the 
official or theethical sense), effected on just grounds and in 
foro (Dei, comcienticB, or reipublicce, as the case may be). 
It must be borne in mind that the character of Father 
and the office of Judge in God consist together in NT 
thought. We have to distinguish (1) the general use of 
the word as a term of moral judgment, in which there is 
no difference between OT and NT writers; (2) its specific 
Pauline use, esp. characteristic of Rom. and Galatians. 

1. In common parlance, one is ‘justified’ when pro- 
nounced just on trial, when cleared of blame or aspersion. 
8o God is ‘justified,’ where His character or doings have 
borne the appearance of Injustice and have been, or 
might be, arraigned before the human conscience; see 
Job 8*. Ps 51* (Ro 3*) 97*. Mt 11»». Lk 7*» ». also 
1 Ti 3‘®. Similarly God’s servants may be. ‘justified’ 
against the misjudgments and wrongful accusation.^ of 
the world (Ps 37«; cf. Ex 23^, Job 23»-“ and 42’ », 
Ps 7*-*« 35‘»-»‘ 43> 97*-»* etc.; and in the NT, Mt 
13«. Ro 2«-L 1 P 2»; cf. 1 Ti 3«, Rev IV*). Even the 
wicked may be, relatively, ‘justified’ by comparison 
with the more wicked (Jer 3“. Ezk ; cf. Mt 12«‘f ). 

But OT thought on this subject arrived at a moral 
impasse, a contradiction that seemingly admitted of no 
escape. In the days of judgment on the nation Israel 
felt that she was ‘more righteous’ than the heathen 
oppressors (Hab 1**) and that, at a certain point, she 
had ‘received of J^'s hand double for all her si ns’ (Jer 10*<, 
Is 40*); and J*’8 covenant pledged Him to her reinstate- 
ment (Is 54**13). In this situation, towards the end of 
the Exile, the Second Isaiah writes. ‘My justifier is at 
hand I . . . my lord J’' will help me . . . who is he 
that counts me wicked?’ (Is 50»i ; cf. Ro 8«-»<). For 
the people of J'' a grand vindication is coming: more 
than this, *J'’8 righteous servant’ — either the Ideal 
Israel collectively, or some single representative in whom 
im character and sufferings are ideally embodied— 
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is to ‘justify many’ in ‘bearing their iniquities,’ this 
vicarious office accounting for the shameful death 
inflicted on him (Is 53); his meek obedience to J^’s will 
in the endurance of humiliation and atiguish will redound 
to the benefit of sinful humanity (cf. 53“^ with 52‘*^ ). 
While the spiritual Israel is thu.s represented as perfected 
through sufferings and made the instrument of J"’s grace 
towards mankind, the deepened conseiousness of indi- 
vidual sin promptefl such expressions as those of Jer 17”, 
Ps 51* 130* 143* (Ro 3**), and rai.sed the problem of Job 
25*, ‘How can a man be righteous with God?’ Mic 
G6-8 reveals with p^-rfect clearness the way of justification 
by merit; Mic 7^-* shows how completely it was missed; 
and Mic points to the one direction in which hope 
lay, — the covenant grace of J". ‘The seed of Israel’ is 
to be ‘Justified in J"’ and ‘saved with an everlasting 
salvation’ (Is 45'^ 22 - 28 ^; the actual Israel is radically 
vicious and stands self-condemned 64®f- etc.). 

Such i.s the final verdict of prophecy. 

Under the legal regime dominating ‘Judaism’ from 
the age of Ezra onwards, the principlt^ of which was 
expressed by Paul in Gal 3'* (‘ He that d(^cth those 
things shall live in them’), this probhun took another 
and most acute form. The personal favour of God, 
and the attainment by Israel of the Messianic salvation 
for herself and the world, were staked on the exact 
fulfilment of the Mosaic Law, and circumcision w’as 
accepted as the seal, statnped upon tlie body of every 
male Jew', of the covenant has(‘d on this understanding 
(see Gal .5*). Ko 7’ ** shows how utterly this theor.v 
had failed for the individual, and Ko ipa asserts its 
national failure. 

2. St. Paul'.s doctrine of Justification is explained 
negatively by his recoil from the Judaism just described. 
In the cro.sH of Christ there ha<i Ix'en revealed to him, 
after his abortive struggles. God’s way of justifying men 
(Ro 7^ KU. This wa.s in reality the old way, trod<len by 
Abraham (Ro 4), ‘wilru'ssecj lo by the law and the 
prophets’ — by the Mosaic sacrifices and the Isaianic 
promises. Paul takes up again the threads tiiat dropped 
from the hands of the lat('r Isaiah, He .s(*es in ‘Jesus 
Christ and him crucified’ the mysterious figure of 
Is ,53— an id(?ntification already made by John the 
Baptist and by the Lord Himself; cf. Ko .5‘» wdth 
Is 53“. Upon this view the death of the Mes.siah on 
Calvary, which so terribly affronterl Saul the Pharisee, 
is rxjrfectly explained; ‘tin* scandal of the cross’ is 
changed to glory (1 Co *», Gal 2 *or 3>* 6'L 2 Co 5*‘). 
The ‘Bacrifice for Bin’ made in the d(^ath of Jesus 
vindicates and reinstatt's mankind before God 
‘ Ju.slification’ is, in Pauline language, synonymous 
with ‘reconciliation’ (atonement) - see Ko 3**® 5" and 
esp. 2 Co 5'*, where Gcxl is said to be ‘reconciling 
the world to himself' in ‘not imputing to them their 
trespas.ses ’ ; the same act which is a reconciliation as it 
concerns the disposition and attitude of the parties 
affected, is a justification as it concern.s their ethical 
footing, their relatiorts in the order of moral law*. The 
ground of the Christian justification lies in the grace, 
concurrent with the righleousneH.s, of God the Father, 
which offers a pardon wholly gratuitous as regards the 
offender’s deserts (Ro 3**^ 4<< 5® * « 6** etc.. He 2»). 
The means is the \icarious expiatory death of Jesus 
Christ, ordained by God for this very end (Ro 
4» 6"- ”, 2 Co 5** cf. Mt 20** 26*«, He » IQi", 
1 P 2** 3i», ; Jn V 4‘'> iL Rev 1* etc.). The sole 
condition is faith, with baptism for its outward sign, 
repentance lieing of course implicit in both (Ro , 
Gal 3»» ; Ro 6* *>, 1 Co Ac 20** 22‘« 26‘» etc.); 
i.e. the trustful acceptance by the sin-convicted man 
of God’s graca meeting him in Christ (Ro 4» 6‘, Gal 2*®^ 
etc,); the clause ‘through faith in Je.sus Christ’ of Ro 
3® is the subjective counterpart (man meeting God) 
of the objective expres.slon ‘through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesas' (God meeting man) in v.*<. 
There underlies this whole doctrine the assumotion 
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of the solidarity of mankind with Jesus Christ: He did 
not interfere from the outside, to make Himself a 
substitute for man — the ethical objection to Paulinism 
based on this presumption is irrelevant — but ‘offered 
himself unblemished to God’ from witiiin humanity, 
being ‘ the one man ’ willing and able to perform ‘ the one 
Justificatory act,’ to render * the obedience ’ which availed 
‘for all men unto a life-giving justification’ (Ro 5‘^- 
Hence Paul is careful to refer the justification of mankind 
to the ‘grace of the one inan Jesus Christ,’ in whom the 
race recognizes its highest self, side by side with tlie 
‘grace of God* conveyed by Him and lodged in Him, 
the Son of God (Ro 5*^). All great boons are won and 
achievements realized by individual leaders, ‘captains 
of salvation’ for their fellows. Moreover, the propitia- 
tory ‘offering’ was not the mere m*gative satisfaction of 
repentance, a vicarious apology on Christ’s part for the 
rest of us: it was rendered by His positive ‘obedience 
unto death, yea the death of the cross,’ by His met>k 
acceptance of the penalties of transgression falling on 
Him the undeserving, by His voluntary submission to the 
law that binds death to sin and that ‘numbered’ Him 
'with the transgresvsors.’ since He had cast in His lot 
with them (Is Lk 22»7; cf. Gal. 4^, Ro 8«-<); 

this is what was meant by saying that He ‘became sin — 
became a curse — for us, that we might become a right- 
eoijsness of God in him’ (2 Co 5**, Gal 3^*). Our 
Representative was 'delivered up’ to the execution of 
Calvary 'because of our trespasses’; He ‘was raised’ 
from the dead, released from the prison-house, ‘because 
of our justification ’ effected by Hi.s sacrifice (Ro 4**) 
— or, as the latter clau.se is often understood, ‘raised 
to effect our’ individual ' justification.’ Fundamentaily 
then, justification is the sentenci* of acquittal jmssed by 
God upon the race of mankind in accepting Christ’s 
expiation made on its behalf, the reinstatement of the 
world in the. Divine grace which embraces ‘all men’ 
in its scope (Ro o'“): t‘xperimenf ally, it takes effect in 
those w'ho hear the good news and believe; by the.se the 
universal amnesty is i)er.sonaIly enjoyed (Ro P’ 3** 5‘, 
1 Co 6‘' etc.). 

Justification is realized in (a) ‘the forgiveness of sin.s,’ 
and (b) ‘adoption’ into tlie family of God. whereof 
‘the Hpirit of God's Son.’ poured into the heart, is the 
witness and seal (Ro 8*®^-, 2 Co 1®, Gal 4®, Eph I**' ). 
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That personal justification, according to St. Paul’s idea, 
embraces sonship along with pardon is evident from the 
comparison of Gal 3»*- and 4^ with 2 Co and 

Eph V: on the one hand ‘adoption’ and ‘the promise 
of the Spirit,’ on the other hand ‘forgivene.s8' or the 
‘non-imputation of trespasses,’ are immediately derived 
from ‘redemption in Christ’s blood’ and the ‘reconci- 
ling of the world to God’; they are alike conditioned 
upon faith in Jesus. The two are the negative and 
positive parts of man’s restoration to right relationship 
with God. 

St. James’ teaching on Justification in 2*® “ of his 
Ep., is concerned only with its condition — with the 
nature of justifying faith. He insists that this is a 
practical faith such as shows itself alive and genuine by 
its ‘works,’ and not the theroetical belief in God which 
a ‘demon’ may have as truly a.s a saint. On this point 
Paul and James were in substance agreed (see 1 Th 1», 
2 Th 1", Gal 5«); the ‘works of faith’ which James 
demands, and the ‘ works of the law’ which Paul rejects, 
are quite different things. The opposition between the tw'o 
writers is at the bottom merely verbal, and was probably 
unconscious on the part of both. G. G. Findl.w. 

JUSTUS. — This surname Is given to three people in 
NT. 1. Joseph Barsabbas (Ac l»). 2. Titus or Titius, 
host of St. Paul at (>)rinth (Ac 18’ RV; the MSS vary 
be tween these two forms, and some omit tlie first name 
altogether), apparentl}' a Roman citizen who was a 
‘proselyte of the gate’ (as he would later have been 
called), and converted to Christianity by the Apostle 
(Ramsay, iSt. Paul the Trav. p. 250). 3. A Jew named 

Jesus or Joshua who was with St. Paul in his first 
Roman imprisonment (Col 4”). A. J. Maclean. 

JUT AH or JUTTAH (in Jos 15“ AV has Juttah. which 
is read in 21** by both AV and RV). — A town of Judah 
(Jos 15“) given to the priests as a city of refuge for the 
manslajw (Jos 2P*). It has been left out of the 
catalogue of cities of refuge in 1 Ch 6**, but QPB adds 
note; ‘ Insert, Juttah with her pasture grounds.’ It has 
been suggested that Jutah was the re.sidenceof Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, and the birthplace of John the Baptist 
(Lk ‘a city of Judah'). Jutah is probably the 
modern village of Yutta. standing high on a ridge 16 
miles from Beit Jibrin (Eleuthero polls). 
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KABZKXL. — A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, on the bord(“r of Edom (Jos 15*‘, 2 S 23’®); 
called in Neh 11“ Jekabzeel. Us site has not been 
Identified. 

KADESH or KADESH-BARNEA w'as a place of note 
in olden time (Gn 14’ 16**). This it could not have been 
without a supply of water. The Israelites may therefore 
have expec.t('d to find water here, and finding none — 
a i>eculiarly exasperating experience — were naturally 
embittered. The flow of the spring, by whatever means 
It had Ix'en obstructed, wa.s restored by Moses, under 
Divine direction (N u 20^ ), and for a long time it was the 
centre of the tribal ( ncamprnent.s (Nu 20*, Dt 1“). It was 
the scene of Korah’s rebellion (Nu 16), and of Miriam’s 
death (20*). The spies were sent h(*nce (Nu 32», Dt 1’®* ), 
and returned hither (Nu 13“). Before moving from here, 
the embassy was despatched to the king of Edom 
(Nu 20*" , Jg ll‘«). 

Kadesh-barnea lay on the south boundary of the 
Amorite highlands (Dt !*•), ‘in the uttermost border’ of 
li;dom (Nu 20®). The conquest of Joshua reached thus 


far (10**): it wa.s therefore on the line, running from the 
Ascent of Akrabbim to the Brook of Egypt, which marked 
the southern frontier of Canaan (Nu 34*. Jos 15*). In 
(jU 20* it is placed east of Gerar; and in Ezk 47** 48” 
betw'een Tamar and the Brook of Egypt. All this points 
definitely to the place discovered by the Rev. J. Row- 
lands in 1842. The ancient name persists in the modern 
‘Ai'w Qadl.^, 'holy spring.’ An abundant stream rises at 
the foot of a limestone cliff. Caught by the wells and 
pools made for Its reception, it creates in its brief course, 
ere it is absorbed by the desert, a stretch of greenery 
and i>eauty amid the waste. From the high grazing 
grounds far and near, the flocks and herds come hither 
for the watering. The place was visited again by Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull, whose book, Kadesh Barnea (1884), 
contains a full account of the spring and its surroundings. 
It lies in the territory of the ‘Azazine Arabs, about 50 
miles south of Beersheba, to the south-west of Naqb 
Safdh — a pass opening towards Palestine from Wady 
Fiqra, which may be the Ascent of Akrabbim — and ezer- 
of wady JerOr. The name *£Q-mi8hpat, 'Fountain of 
Judgment ' (Gn 14’), was doubtless due to the custom of 
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^oming fiere for tho authoritative settlement of disputes 
(Driver, Genesis, ad loc.). 

For Kadesh on the Orontes see Tahtim-hodshi. 

W. Ewinc 

ElADSUEL. — The name of a Levitical family which 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2<0“Neh 7*’; cf. 1 Es 5“). 
In Ezr 3* (cf. 1 Es 5®8), in connexion with the laying of 
the foundation of the Temple, as well as in Neh 9**- 
(the day of humiliation) and 10» (the sealing of the 
covenant), Kadmiel appears to be an individual. The 
name occurs further in Neh 12*- 

ElADMONITES. — One of tiie nations whose land was 
promised to Abram’s seed (Gn Their habitat was 

probably in the region of the Dead Sea. The fact tliat 
Kedemah is said to be a son of Ishmael (Gn 25‘^) renders 
it likely that they were Ishmaelite Arabs. Ewald, 
however, regarded Qadmoni as equivalent to B^ne 
Qedhcm (‘Sons of the East’) — which seems to have 
been a general name applied to the Keturahite tribes 
(.see Gn 2.0‘-®). W. M. Nesbit. 

SLAIN. — 1. A city in the uplands of Judah (Jos 
probably to beidentihed wth the modern Khirbet YaHn, 
on a hill S.W. of Hebron, with tombs, cisterns, and 
other traces of an andent town. A neighbouring 
sanctuary is pointed out as the tomb of Cain. 2. A 
clan name “the Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24^ (HV), Jg 4“ 
(RVrn). W. Ewing. 

KALLAI. — The head of a priestly family (Neh 12*®). 

KAMOK (AV Gaxnon). — The burial-place of Jair 
(Jg 10®). The site has not been recovered. It was 
probably east of the Jordan; possibly identical with 
the KarnUn of Polybius (v. Ixx. 12). 

KANAH. — 1. A ‘brook’ or wady in the borders of 
Ephraim (Jos 16* 17®) which has been identified 
(doubtfully) with Wady Kannh near Shechem (Ndblus). 
2. A towm in the northern boundary of Asher (Jo.s 19^»), 
possibly to be identified with the modern Kana, a 
short distance S.E. of Tyre. R. A. S. Macalister. 

KAPH.— See Capii. 

KAREAH (‘bald’). — Father of Johanan, No. 1. 

KABIATH1ARIUS.<~1 Es 5i» for Kiriath-jearim 
(wh. see). 

KARKA. — An unknown place in the S. of Judah 
(Jos 15*). 

KARKOR. — A place apparently in Gilead (Jg 8‘®). 
The site is unknown. 

KARTAH. — A city of Zebulun (Jos 2I*<); not men- 
tioned in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 6’^ The .site i.s 
unknown. It might be for Kattath by a clerical error. 

KARTAN. — A city of Naphtali (Jos 21*^). TIjc 
parallel passage, 1 Ch 6’®, has ELiriathaim. 

ELATTATH. — A dty of Zebulun (Jos 19*®), perhaps 
to be identified with Kartah or with Kitron of Jg H®. 
The site is unknown. 

KEDAR.— The name of a nomadic people, living to 
the east of Palestine, whom P (Gn 25**) r(*gard8 as a 
division of the Ishmaolites. Jeremiah (49**) counts 
them among the ‘sons of the East,’ and in 2‘® refers to 
them as symbolic of the East, as he does to Citium in 
Cyprus as symbolic of the W«*et. In I.saiah (21*’) they 
are said to produce skilful archers, to live in villages 
(42**), and (60’) to be devoted to sheep-breeding. The 
latter passage also associates them with the Kebaioth. 
Jeremiah alludes also (49**) to their nomadic life, to 
their sheep, camels, tents, and curtains. Ezekiel (27**) 
couples them with ‘Arab,’ and speaks of their trade 
with Tyre in lambs, rams, and goats. In Ps 120* 
Kedar is used as the type of barbarou.s unleeling people, 
and in Ca 1* their tents are used as a symbol of black- 
ness. The Assyrian king Ashurbanipal (b.c. 668-626), 
in his account of his Arabian campaign (cf. KIB ii. 
223), mentions the Kedarites in connexion with the AriM 


(the * Arab’ of E«.ckiel) and the Nebaioth, and speaks of 
the. booty, in asses, camels, and sheep, which he took. 
It is evident tliat they were B(*douin. living in black tents 
such as one sees in the southern and eastern parts of 
Palestine to-day, who were rich in such possessions as 
pertain to nomads, and also skilful in war. 

George A. Barton, 

KEDEMAH.— A son of Ishmael (Gn 25** «1 Ch 1", 
The clan of which he is the eponymous head has no- 
been identified. See also Kadmonite.s. 

KEDEMOTH. — A place apparently on the upper 
course of the Arriori, a.ssigned to Reuben (Jos 13**), 
and a Levitical city (21*’ =* 1 Ch 6’®). From the ‘ wilder- 
ness of Kedemoth’ messengers were sent by Moses to 
Silion (Dt 2*®). The site may be the ruin Umm er-Rasds, 
N.E. of Dibon. 

KEDESH. — 1. A city in the south of Judah (Jos 15**) 
whose site is uncertain. It is probably to be distinguished 
from Kadesh-barnea. 2. A city in Issachar (1 Ch 6’*), 
where, however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual 
error for Kishion of the parallel passage (Jos 21**). 
3. See next article. 

KEDESH -NAPHTALI (Jg 4«; called also ’Kedesh* 
Jos 12** 19*’, Jg 4® **, 2 K and ‘Kedesh in GalUee* 
in Jos 20’ 21**, 1 Ch 6’®). — Evidently, from the name 
meaning ‘holy,’ a sacred site from ancient times; a city 
of refuge (Jos 20’) and a Levitical city (21**). It was 
the home of Barak (Jg 4®). It was captured by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15**) in the reign of Pekah. 

The site is the village of Kedvs, one of the most pictur- 
esque spots in Galilee: to the E. of the village the ground 
is .strewn with anci(*nt remains. There are .several fine 
sarcophagi and the ruins of a large biiihling, possibly once 
a Roman temple. K. W. G. Masterman. 

KEHELATHAH (Nu .3.3** **).— One of the ‘stations’ 
of the children of Israel (Nu 33*** ). Nothing is known 
about its position. 

KEILAH. — A city of Judah in the ShephClah, named 
with Nezib ami A(‘hzil> (Jos !.'><♦). David delivered it 
from the marauding Philistines, and it became his 
re.sidence for a time. Becoming aware of the treachery 
of its inhabitant.s, he left it (I S 23*® ). It was re- 
occupied after the Exih* (Neh .3'^* , 1 Ch 4*®). It Is 
commonly identitied with Khirbet Klld, about 7 miles E. 
of Beit Jibrln It lies very high, however, for a city in 
the ShephGah, being over 1500 ft. above the level of 
the .sea. W. Ewing. 

KELAIAH.— A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10**), called in 1 Ks 9** Golius. In Ezr. the 
gloss is added ‘which i.s Kelita’ (in 1 Ks. ‘who was 
called Galitas’). Kelita api)eur.s in Neh 8’ a.s one of the 

1. evltes who as.slstf*d Ezra in expounding the Law 
(cf. 1 Es 9** Galitas), and his name occurs amongst 
the signatiories to the covenant (Neh 10*®). It does 
not follow, howt^ver, that because Kelaiah was also 
called Kelita he is to be identified with this Kelita. 

KELITA. — S(!e Keuaiaii. 

KEMUEL. — 1. The son of Nahor and father of Aram» 
Gn 22** (contra.st 10**, where; Aram i.s son of 8hem). 

2. The prince of the tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve 
commissioners for the dividing of the land (Nu 34*®), 

3. The father of Ilashabaiah, the ruler of the Levltes 
(1 Ch 27«’). 

KENAN.— Son of Enoch and father of MahalaleUGn 6® 
[AV Gainan; but AVm, like RV, Kenan], 1 Ch 1*). 
The name Kenan is simply a variation of Cain, 

KENATH. — A city lying to the B). of the Jordan, taken 
by Nobah, whose name for a time it Inire (Nu 32®*). 
Geshur and Aram n>-conquered it (1 Ch 2**). It is 
usually identified with Kanawdt, fully 16 miles N. of 
Bozrah, on the W. slope of Jebel ed-Drnze. It occupies 
a commanding position on either bank of the Wtldy 
QanawlU, which here forms rtjeturesque waterfall 
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fiiere are graceful columns, and massive walls, 
together with other impressive remains of buildings 
from Graeco-Roman times. The modern village, 
lower down the slope, is now occupied by Druzes. 
Baedeker 207), stating no reason, Moore {Judges, 

222), for reasons that do not appear aderiuate, and 
others reject the identilication. To si>eak of Qana- 
wQt as ‘in the remote north-east* (Moore), conveys a 
wrong imi)ression. It is only some 50 miles N.E. of 
Jerash, which in turn is near the S. boundary of Gilead. 
No other identiiication seems possible. W. Ewing. 

KENAZ. —Bee Kknizzitks. 

KENITES. — A nomadic tribe, closely connected 
with the Amaiekites (wh. see), ami probably indeed a 
branch of them, but having friendly relations with 
Israel, and ultimately, it seems, at least in the main, 
absorbed in Judah. Hobab, Moses’ father-in-law 
(Jg 1*® 4“ RVm). who had been invited by Moses — 
and had doubtless a(‘oepted tlie invitation — to l>ea guide 
to Israel in the wildenu'ss (Nu 10” “), was a Kenite; 
and his descendants came up from Jericho with the tribe 
of Judah into the S. part of their territory (Arad is 
about 17 miles B. of Hebron), though afterwards, true 
to their Bedouin instincts, they roamed beyond the 
border and rejoine<l their kinsmen, the Amaiekites, in 
the N. of the Binaitic P<‘ninsula (Jg 1*®; read in this 
verse, with M8B of LXX, ‘the Arnalekite* for ‘the 
people* — three letters have dropped out in the Heb.). 
When Haul, many years later, attacked the Amaiekites, 
he bade the Kenites s«‘i)arate tlnunselves from tliem, 
on the ground that they had shown kindness to Israel 
at the time of the Exodus (1 S 15®, — alluding doubtless to 
Hobub’s guidance, Nu 10”-“). In Jg 4“ lleber the 
Kenite is mentioned as having separated himself from 
the mjiin body of the tribe, and wandered northwards 
as far as the neighbourhood of Kedesh (near the Waters 
of Merorn). Friun 1 S 27‘® 302 o ^e h'arn that in the 
time of David th<*re wa.s a district in the S. of Judah 
Inhabited by Kenites; it is i)o.s.sible also that Kinah, 
in the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15“), and Kain in the hill- 
coiinlry (v.® ), were Kenite settlements. The Recha» 
bites, with whom the nomadic life had become a religious 
Institution (Jer 35). were Keniti's (I Ch 2®®). In Gn 
15‘“ the Kenites are mentioned among the ten nations 
whose land was to be taken possession of by Israel; 
the reference is doubtless to the absorption of the 
Kenite.s In Judah. In Nu 242»c Balaam, with a play 
on the resemblance of the name to the Heb. k^n, ‘nest,’ 
declares that though their 'nest* is among the rocky 
crags (namely, in the S. of Judah), they would in the end 
be carried away captive by the A.ssyrians (’Kain’ in 
v.>* is the proper name of the tribe of which 'Kenite* 
ns the gentilic adj.; cf. Jg 4“ HVm. Observe here that 
the oracle on the Kenites follows clo.sely upon that ou 
vhe Amaiekites). 

The word kain moans in Heb. a ‘spear' (2 8 2H*), 
and in Arab, an ‘iron-smith*; in Aram, also the word 
corresponding to ‘Kenite’ denotes a ‘metal-worker’; 
!t has hence been conjectured (Sayc»') that th(* ‘Kenites’ 
were a nomad trib<* of smiths. There is, however, no 
support for this conjecture beyond the resemblance in 
the words. S. R. Driver. 

KENIZZITES.— A clan namtHi from an eponymous 
ancestor, Kenaz. According to J (Jos 15*’, Jg 1‘®), 
Oaleb and Othniel were descended from him. (The 
Inference, som(‘times made, that Kenaz was a brother 
of Caleb, arose from a misunderstanding of these 
passages.) R in Jos 14®- definitely calls Caleb a 
Kenizzite, as P does in Nu 32’“. R also (Gn 15‘****) 
counts the Kenizzites among the i^re-Lsraelitish inhabit- 
ants of Palestine. P in Gn 36« enrols Kenaz among 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, while a Priestly supplementer 
counts him lK)th as a ‘duke’ and as a grandson of 
Esau (Gn 36“ • ”). The Chronicler names Kenaz a.s a 
^andson of Esau (1 Ch 1“®), and also as a descendant of 
2K 


Judah (X Ch 4”“®). The probable meaning of ai« 
these passages is that the Kenizzites overspread a 
part of Edom and southern Judah before the Israelitish 
conquest and continued to abide there, a part of them 
being absorbed by the Edomites, and a part by the tribe 
of Judah. This latter portion embraced the clans of 
Caleb and Othniel. George A. Barton. 

KENOSIS. — This word means ‘emptying,’ and as a 
substantive it does not occur in the NT. But the corre- 
sponding verb ‘he emptied himself’ is found in Ph 
This passage is very imiiortant as a definite statement 
that the Incarnation implies limitations, and at the 
same time that the.se limitations were undertaken as a 
voluntary act of love. 2 Co 8* is a similar statement. 
The questions involved are not, however, to be solved by 
the interpretation of Isolated texts, but, so far as they 
can be solved, by our knowledge of the Incarnate Life 
as a whole. The question which has been most dis- 
cussed in recent years relates to the human consclous- 
ne.ss and knowle<lge of Christ, and asks how it is possible 
for the limitations of human knowledge to coexist with 
Divine ornnisciimce. 

The word kenosis, and the ideas which it suggests, 
w«*re not emphasized by early theologians, and the word 
was u.sed as little more than a synonym for the Incarna- 
tion, Hfgarded as a Divine act of voluntary condescension. 
The speculations which occupied the Church during the 
first five centuries were caused by questions as to the 
nature and Person of Christ, which arosf* inevitably when 
it had bf^en realized that He was both human and 
Divine; but while they established the reality of His 
human consciousness, they did not deal, except inci- 
dentally, with the conditions under which it was exer- 
cised. The pas.sages wdiich speak of our Lord’s human 
knowledge were discus.sed exegetically, and the general 
tendency of most early and almost all medispval theology 
was to explain them in a more or less docetic sense. 
From the 16th cent, onwards there has been a greater 
tendency to revert to the facts of the Gospel narrative, 
consequently a greater insistence on the truth of our 
Lord’s manhood, and more discussion as to the extent 
to which the Son, in becoming incarnate, ceosea to 
exercise Divine power, especially in the sphere of 
human knowledge. The question is obviously one that 
should be treated with great reserve, and rather by an 
examination of the whole picture of the human life of 
Christ presented to u.s in the NT than by a prim reason- 
ing. The language of the NT appears to warrant the 
conclusion that the Incarnation was not a mere addition 
of a manhood to the Godhead, but that ‘ the Son of God, 
in assuming human nature, really lived in it under 
properly human conditions, and cea.sed from the exercise 
of those Divine functions, including the Divine omni- 
science, which would have been incompatible with a 
truly human experience.’ It has even b<‘en held that 
the Son in becoming incarnate ceast^d to live the life 
of the Godhead altogether, or to exercise His cosmic 
functions. But for this there is no support in the NT 
and Col 1” and He 1* more than suggest the contrary. 

J. H. Maude 

KERAS (1 Es 5”) -Ezr 2« and Neh 7®’ Keros. 

KEROHIEFS (from the Fr. couvrechef, a covering for 
the head) are mentioned only in Ezk 13‘»- a some- 
what obscure passage having reference to certain forms 
of divination or sorcery, which required the head to be 
covered. They evidently varied In length with the 
height of the wearer (v.’»), and perhaps resembled the 
long veils worn by the female csiptives from Lachlsh 
represented on an Assyr. sculpture, see Dress, § 6 (6). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KERE or QERE. — See Text of OT. 

KEREN -HAPPUOH (lit. ‘horn of antimony'). — The 
youngest daughter born to Job In his second estate of 
pros{>erity (Job 42’®). The name is Indicative of 
aio 



KERIOTH 


KIDRON, THE BROOK 


jieautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, used 
to tinge the eyelashes (2 K 9»®, Jer 420 ). 

KERIOTH. — A city of Moab, named in Jer 48*<- 
Am 2*, and in line 13 of the Moabite Stone. It has been 
identified with Ar, the capital city of Moab, as that has 
been with Rabbah — botli identifications being pre- 
carious. More is to be said for Kerioth being the same 
as Kir-heres of Is 16“ and of Jer 48»“ *•. The latter 
is a stronghold to this day, and fits in with the suggestion 
of the passages above that Kerioth was a capital city 
of Moab, and the seat of the worsliip of Chemosh. 

W. F. Cobb. 

KERIOTH *HEZRON (Jos 15»).— See Hazor, No. 3. 

KEROS. — Name of a family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2** =Neh in 1 Es 5*9 Koras. 

KESITAH is given in RVm as the Heb. word rendered 
* piece of money’ in the three passages Gn 33^“, Jos 24“, 
and Job 42“. No clue has yet been found to the 
weight, and therefore the value, of the kesitah\ but that 
it was an ingot of precious metal of a recognized value 
is more probable tiian the tradition represented by 
several ancient versions, wliich render it by ‘lamb.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KETAB (1 Es 5*0). — Head of a family of Temple 
servants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is no 
corresponding name in the lists of Ezr. and Neh. 

KETHIBH. — See Text of OT. 

KETTLE. — A S 2^< only. See House, § 9. 

KETTTRAH. — Abraham’s wife (Gn 25i-<), or con- 
cubine (1 Ch 1®* ; cf. Gn 25«), after the death of Sarah; 
named only by J and the Chronicler in the passages 
referred to; said to be the ancestress of sixteen tribes, 
neveral of which are distinctly Arabian — Midian, Sheba, 
Dedan. Some Arabic writers mention an Arabian 
tribe near Mecca called QatUrd. The old Israelites 
evidently regarded some Arabs as distant relatives (see 
artt. Abraham, Esau, Haqar). The name QetUrdh^ 
’incense,’ is a perfume-name like Keziah (Job 42‘<). 

W. Tayi.or Smith. 

KEY. — See Hotjse, § 6. Of the pa8sage.s where this 
Word is used in a figurative sense the most important are 
is 22® (cf. Rev 3^), where the key is the symbol of 
authority and rule; Lk 1 1 ® ‘the key of knowledge’; and 
the crux interpretum, Mt 16^®, for which see Power of 
THE Keys. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KEZIAH (‘cassia’). — The name of the second 
daughter bom to Job after his restoration to prosperity 
Uob 42»<). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (‘graves of lust,’ Nu 11*< 
Dt 9®), — The march from Taberah (Nu 11*) is 
not mentioned in Nu 23, but Kibroth-hattaavah was 
one day’s journey from the wilderness of Sinai. It is 
placed by tradition to the N. of Naqbel^Hawa (‘ mountain 
path of the wind’), which leads to the plain below 
the traditional Sinai. W. Ewing. 

KIBZAIM. — See Jokmeam. 

KID. — See Goat, and (for Ex 23‘») Magic, p. 569‘». 

KIDNAPPING. — vSee Crimes, etc. § 7. 

KIDNEYS. — 1. Literal. — (1) The choice portions of 
animals sacrificed to 3" included the kidneys (Ex 29‘*- ®, 
Lv 4» 7* 8»«- “ 9*0- cf. Is 34«). The term is 

even transferred (if the text is correct) to choice wheat 
(Dt 32^*). (2) Limited to poetry is the use of thi.s term 

in regard to human beings, and the rendering is always 
‘reins’ (see below). They are ‘pos.sessed' (RVm 
•formed’) by J'^ (Ps 139‘*), and are, metaphorically, 
wounded by J‘”8 arrows (Job 16^*; cf. 19®, La 3**). 
(3) AVra of Lv 15* 22* is incorrect; there is no mention 
of reins; and in Is 11® the word so rendered means 
’loins.’ 

2. Figurative. — Here the EV rendering Is always 
seine’ (Lat. rnics, pi.; the Gr. equivalent being nephroi. 


whence ‘nephritis,’ <^tc.). The avoidance of the word 
‘kidneys’ is desirable, because we do not regard them 
as the seat of emotion. But the Biblical writers did so 
regard them. It was as natural for them to say ‘This 
gladdens my reins’ as It is natural — and incorrect — ^for 
us to say ‘This gladdens my heart.’ And, in fact, in 
the passages now cited the terms ‘reins’ and ‘lieart* 
are often parallel: Ps 7» 16^ 26* 73*>, Pr 23«, Jer 11*® 
12* 17“> 201*, wis 1«, 1 Mac 2*^, Rev 2**. 

H. F. B. C 0 MP 8 TON. 

KIDRON. — A place fortified by Cendebceus (1 Mac 
1589. 41)^ and the point to which he was pursued after 
his defeat by the sons of Simon the Maccabee (16*). 
It may be the modern Katrah near Yehna, and is possibly 
identical with ’Gederoth of Jos 15“, 2 Ch 28'®. 

KIDRON (AV Cedron), THE BROOK (nac/ia/, ‘torrent 
valley,’ wady,’ 2 S 15**, 1 K 2®, 2 Ch 33‘<, Neh 2“ etc.; 
Gr. cheimarrous, .In 18'). — The name of a valley, nearly 
3 miles in length, which bounds the plateau of Jeru- 
salem on the East. It is always dry except during and 
immediately after heavy rain; it is the .same valley 
that is referred to as tlu* Valley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see). 
It commences about li miles N. of the N.W. corner of 
the city walls, as a wide, open, shallow valley. At 
first it runs S.E., receiving tributaries from the W. and 
N., but where it is now crossed by tlie modern carriage 
road to the Mt. of Olives, it turns South. Near this 
spot (a.s well as higher up) there are a number of ancient 
tombs; among them on the W. side of the valley are the 
so-called ‘Tombs of the Kings,' and on the East the 
reputed tomb of ‘Simon the Just,’ much venerated by 
the Jews. The whole of this first open section of the 
valley is to-day known as JVa^i/ el~Joz; (‘Valley of the 
Nuts’): it is full of fertile soil, and in a great part of 
its extent is sown with corn or planted with olives or 
almonds. As the valley approaclies the East wall of 
the city it rapidly deei)ens, and rocky scarps ai)pear on 
each ^ide; it now receives tlie name Sitli Miriam^ 

i.e. ‘Valley of the Lady Mary.’ Opposite the Temple 
area the bottom of the valley, now 40 feet l>elow the 
present surface, is about 400 feet below the Temple plat- 
form. S. of this it continues to narrow and deepen, 
running between the village of SilwGn (see Siloam) on 
the E. and the liill Ophel on the West. Here lies the 
‘Virgin’s Fount,’ ancient Gihon (wh. see), whose waters 
to-day i1.se deep under tlu‘ surfai^e, thougli once they 
ran down the valley itself. A little fartiier on the 
valley again expands into a considerable open area, 
where vegetables are now cultivated, and which perhaps 
was once the *KIing*8 Garden’ (wh. see). The 
Tyropaeon Valley, known now aseZ-lVfld, joins the Kidron 
Valley from the N., and farther on the Wady er-Rabdbi 
traditionally Hlnnom (wh. see), runs in from the West. 
The area again narrows at Blr EyyHb, the ancient En- 
rogel (wh. see), and the valley continues a long winding 
course under the name of Wady en-NGr (‘Valley of 
Fire’) till it reaches the Dead Bi^a. 

There is no doubt whatever that this is the Kidron 
of the OT and NT. It is interesting that the custom 
of burying Israelites there, wliich is observed to-day (see 
JEHO.SHAPHAT [Vai.eey ofJ), Is referred to in 2 K 23*- «• 
and 2 Ch 34®. It is probable that the place of the 
‘graves of the cummon jicople* (Jer 26**) was also here, 
and It has been suggested, from a comparison with 
Jer 31*®, with less plausibility, that this may have been 
the scene of Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (Ezk 37). 
The ‘fields of Kidron’ (2 K 23*), though generally 
identified with the open part of the valley when it is 
joined by the Tyropoeon Valley, are more likely to have 
lR*en the open upper reaches of the valley referred to 
above as Wady el-Joz, which were on the way to Bethel. 

The Valley of the Kidron is mentioned first and last in 
the Bible at two momentous historical crises, — when 
David crossed it (2 S 15**) amid the lamentations of his 
people as he fled before Absalom, and when Jesus ‘went 
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KILAN 


KING 


forth with His disciples over the brook Kidron* (Jn 18’) 
for His great and terrible agony before His crucifixion. 

E. W. G. Masterman, 

KILAN. — Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas 
returned with Zerub. (1 Es 6’®); in the lists of Ezr 2 
and Neh 7 the names are omitted. 

KIN (NEXT OF ) , KINSMAN, AVENGER OF BLOOD, 
GOEL.— 1. ‘Next of kin’ is the nearest equivalent in 
modern jurisprudence of the Heb.yS’g/, itself the participle 
of a verb originally signifying to claim {vindicare), then 
to buy back. The duties devolving on the god belonged 
to the domain both of civil and of criminal law. If a 
Hebrew, for example, were reducc^d to selling a part, or 
the whole, of his property, it was the duty of his next of 
kin to purchase the property, if it was in his power to do 
so. The classical instance of the exercise of this ‘right 
of redemption’ is the ca.se of the prophet Jeremiah, who 
purchased the property of his cousin Ilanamel in 
Anathoth, on being asked to do so in virtue of his 
relationship (Jer ). Similarly, should a sale have 
actually taken place, the right of redemption fell to ‘his 
kinsman that is next to him’ (Lv 25^). The case of 
Naomi and ‘ the parcel of land ’ belonging toherdecea.S(!d 
husband was complicated by the presence of Ruth, who 
went with the property, for Ru 4^ must read ‘thou must 
buy also Ruth the Moabiless, the wife of the dead. 
The true god accordingly transferred his rights to Boaz, 
w'ho came next to him in the degree of relationship. In 
all the.se ca.ses the underlying idea is tiiat the land is the 
inalienable proiK'Tly of the clan or ‘family’ (Ru 2*) in 
the wider sense. 

The duties of the god, however, extended not merely to 
the property but also to the i)erson of a relative. Should 
the latter have been compelled by misfortune to .sell 
himself a.s a slave, it fell to his next of kin to redeem him. 
Hence arose an extensive u.se of the verb and its participle 
in a figurative sense, by which J" is represented as a god 
(EV redeemer), and Israel as His n^deemed (so esp. in 
Is 41» 43*’ and oft.). 

2. The most serious of all the duties incumbent on 
the god, in earlier times more ])articularly, wa.s that of 
avenging the murder of a relative. In this capacity 
he was known as the avenger of blood (gQ’d had-ddm). 
The practice of blood-revenge is on<^ of tlie rno.st widely 
spread customs of human society, and is by no means 
confined to the Semitic race.s, although it is still found in 
full vigour among the modern Arab.s. By the Bedouin 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, for instance, the hereditary 
vendetta i.s kept up to the fifth generation (see Uie 
Interesting details given in Lord Cromer’s Report on 
Egypt. 1906, J.'Jflf.). 

In primitive tim<‘s, therefore, if a Heorew was slain, 
ft was the sacred duty of his next of kin to avenge his 
blood by procuring the death of his slayer. This, it 
must be emphasized, was In no sen.se a matter of private 
vengeance. It was the affair of the whole clan, and 
even tribe, of the munlered man (2 S 14^), the former, as 
It were, delegating its rights to the nearest relatives. 
Hebrew legislation sought to limit the application, and 
generally to regulate the exercise, of this principle of a 
life for a life. Thu.s the Book of the Covenant removes 
from its application the case of accidental homicide 
(Ex 21‘»; cf. Dt Nu as'*-**), while the legislation 

of Dt. further restricts the sphere of the vendetta to the 
actual criminal (Dt 24‘«). In the older legislation the 
local high places appear as asylums for the rnanslaycr, 
until his case should be proved to be one of wilful 
murder, when he was handed over to the relatives of the 
man he had slain (Ex 21>3 »). With the abolition of the 
local sanctuaries by the reforms of Jo.siah it was neces.sary 
to appoint certain si>ecial sanctuaries, which are known 
as cities of refuge (see Refuge (Cities or]). 

An Interesting feature of the regulations concerning 
blood-revenge among the Hebrews is the almost total 
absence (cf. Ex 21»®) of any legal provision for com- 


pounding with the relatives of the murdered man by 
means of a money payment, the jx>iri^ of the Greeks (see 
Butcher and Lang’s tr. of the Odyssey, 408 ff.) and the 
wergeld of Saxon and Old English law. 

A. R. 8 . Kennedy. 

KINAH.— A town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Jos 15“). The site is unknown. Cf. Kenites. 

KINDNESS. — The pattern of all kindness Is set before 
us in the Bible in the behaviour of God to our race. He 
gives the .sunshine and the rain, and fruitful seasons and 
glad hearts, food and all the good they have to the just 
and the unjust alike (Mt 7“, Ac 14>D- ’’^ut the 

exc.eeding wealth of His grace is shown unto us In kind- 
ness toward u.s in Christ Jesus (Eph 2D. God’.s glory 
no man can look upon and live. It is a light that no 
man can approach unto. It is inconceivably great, 
incomprehensibly grand, unimaginably exalted above 
the grasp of man’s mind. Bui the kindness of God is 
God’s glory stooping to man’s need. It is God’s power 
brought within man’s reach. It is God’s mercy and 
God’s love and God’s grace flowing through time and 
through eternity, as broad as the race, as deep as man’s 
need, as long as man’.s immortality. The Bible reveals 
it. Jesus incarnated it. In His life the kindness of 
God found its supreme manife.station (TitS’ D. Ail 
the children of God are to be like the Father in this 
regard (Mt 5’«, Ro 12 ‘o, Col S’’ ’’). The philanthropy 
of God (Tit 3D is to be reproduced in the philanthropy 
of men (2 P D). D. A. H.\.ye8. 

KING.— 1. Etymology and use or the term.— The 

Hel). name for ‘ king’ (mdefc) is connected with an Assyr. 
root meaning ‘advi.se,’ ‘counsel,’ ‘rule,’ and it .seems 
to have fir.st signified ‘the wi.se man,’ the ‘counsellor,’ 
and then ‘the ruler.’ The root occurs in the names of 
several Semitic deities, e.g. Molech, the tribal god of the 
Ammonites, and the PhoBii. Mdkarth. In the days of 
Abraham we find the title ‘king’ applied to the rulers 
of the city-State.s of Palestine, e,g. Sodom, Gomorrah, 
etc. (Gn 14®). We also find reference.s to kings in all 
the countries bordering on Canaan — Syria, Moab, 
Ammon, Egypt.etc., and inlater times A.ssyria, Babylonia 
and Persia. In the NT the title ‘king’ is applied to 
the va.ssal-king Herod (Mt 2‘, Lk P) and to Agrippa 
(Ac 25’*). In the Psalms and the Prophets God Himself 
is constantly designated ‘King of Israel’ or ‘my King* 
{e.g. Is 43’5 44«, Ps 10>« 24* »• »• 44< 74« 84'» etc.), 

and the Messianic advent of the true King of the Kingdom 
of God i.s predicted (Zee 9®, Is 32’ etc.). In the NT 
Christ is represented as the fulfilment of this prophecy 
and as the true lung of God’s Kingdom (cf. Jn 18“ ”, 
1 n 6>6, Rev 17’D. 

2. The ofifice of king in Israel.— (1) Institution. The 
settlement of the people of Israel in Canaan, and the 
change from a nomadic to an agricultural life, laid the 
incomers open to ever fresh attacks from new adventurers. 
Thus in the time of the judges we find Israel ever 
liable to hostile invasion. In order to presene the 
nation from extermination, it became necessary that 
a closer connexion and a more intimate bond of union 
should exist between the different tribes. The judges 
in the period sub.sequent to the settlement seem, with 
the possible exception of Gideon (Jg 8®®), to have 
been little more than local or tribal heroes, carrying 
on guerilla warfare against their neighbours. The 
successes of the warlike Philistines made it clear to 
patriotic minds that the tribes must be more closely 
connected, and that a permanent leader in war was 
a necessity. Accordingly Saul the Benjamite was 
anointed by Samuel (1 S 10’), and appointed by 
popular acclamation (10« ll'M. The exploits of Saul 
and his sons against the Ammonites (11”^ ), against 
the Amalekites (15D, and against the Philistines (14’® ) 
showed the value of the kingly office; and when Saul 
and his sons fell on Mt. Gil boa, it was not long till David 
the outlaw chief of Judah was invited to fill hia olaoe. 
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(2) The duHee of the king are partly indicated by the 

history of the rise of the kingship. The king was (a) 
leader in war. He acted as general, and in person led 
the troops to battle (cf. Saul on Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 31*; 
Ahab at Ramoth-gilead, 1 K 22*'* ). By and by a 
standing army grew up, and fortresses were placed on 
the frontiers (cf. 1 K 12*^^ , 2 Ch 17*). ^b) Besides being 

leader of the army in war, the king was the supreme 
judge (cf. 2 S 14® 15*, 1 K 3^«). Before the institution 
of the monarchy judicial functions were exercised by 
the heads of the various houses — the elders. These 
elders were gradually replaced by officials appointed by 
the king (2 Ch 19®*“), and the final appeal was to the 
king himself, who in Am 2» is called ‘the judge.’ (c) 
Further, according to the usual Semitic conception, the 
king was also the chief person from a religious point 
of view. This idea has been lost sight of by later 
Jewish writers, but there is little doubt that in early 
times the king regarded himself as the supreme religious 
director, the chief priest. Thus Saul sacrifices in 
Samuel’s absence (1 S 13»*“ 14** ), so also David 
(2 S 6‘* 24»); while both Da\id and Solomon seem 

to appoint and dismiss the chief priest at pleasure (cf. 
2 S 8”, 1 K 2*®' *^- »), and both bless the people (2 S 

1 K 8“). Jeroboam sacrifices in iKirson before the 
altar in Bethel (1 K 12** **), and Ahaz orders a special 
altar to be made, and ofifers in person on it (2 K 16'*). 
In later times, however, the priestly functions of the 
kings were less frequently exercised, priests Ix-ing 
appointed, who are usually regarded as royal officials 
and numbered among other civil servants (2 S 20** ). 

(3) The kingship hereditary. It was a fixed idea in 
ancient Israel that the office of the kingship passed 
from father to son, as the judgesliip passed from Gideon 
to his sons (Jg 9*), or from Samuel to his sons (1 S 8'). 
Although Saul was chosen by the i>eople and David 
invited by the elders of Judah to l>e king, yet Saul 
himself regarded it as the natural thing that Jonatfian 
should succeed him (1 S 20*<* ). Adonijah a.ssumed 
that, as David’sson, he had aright to the throne (1 K 2'®), 
and even the succession of his younger half-brother 
Solomon was secured without any popular election. 
It is impossible to speak of an elective monarchy in 
Israel. The succession In Judah remained all along in 
the house of David, and in the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes father always succeeded son, unless violence 
and revolution destroyed the royal house and brought 
a new adventurer to the throne. 

(4) Power of the king. Wliilc the monarchy in Israel 
differed considerably from other Oriental despoti.sms, 
it could not be called a limited monarchy in our sense 
of the term. The king’s power was limited by the 
fact that, to begin with, the royal hou.se differed little 
from other chief houses of the nation. Saul, even 
after his election, resided on his ancestral estate, and 
came forth only as nec^sity called him (cf. 1 S 11* ). 
On the one hand, law and ancient custom exercised 
considerable restraint on the kings; while, on the other 
hand, acts of despotic violence were allowed to pass 
unquestioned. A powerful ruler like David or Solomon 
was able to do much that would have been impossible 
for a weakling like Rehoboara. Solomon was practically 
an Oriental desi>ot, who ground down the people by 
taxation and forced labour. David had the power to 
compass the death of Uriah and take his wife, but 
public opinion, as expressed by the prophets, exerted 
a considerable influence on the kings (cf. Nathan and 
David, Elijah and Ahab). The idea was never lost 
sight of that the office was instituted for the good of the 
nation, and that it ought to be a help, not a burden, to 
the people at large. Law and ancient custom were, in 
the people’s minds, placed before the kingly authority. 
Naboth can refuse to sell his vineyard to Ahab, and the 
king is unable to compel him, or to appropriate it till 
Naboth has been regularly condemned before a judicial 
igibunal (1 K 21^ }. Thus the king himself was under 


law (cf. Dt. 17“'*®), and he does not seem to have had the 
power to promulgate new enactments. Josiah bases 
his reform not on a new law, but on the newly found 
Book of the Law (2 K 23'-*), to which he and the elders 
swear allegiance. 

(5) Rented income. The early kings, Saul and David, 
do not seem to have subjected the i)eople to heavy 
taxation. Saul’s primitive court would be supporUnl 
by his ancestral estate and by the booty taken from 
the enemy, jH^rhaps along with presents, more or less 
compulsory, from his friends or subjects (1 8 10*'^ 10*®). 
The census taken by David (2 8 24') was probably 
intended as a basis for taxation, as was also Solomon’s 
division of tiie land into twelves districts (1 K 4D 
Ezekiel (4.'57' « 48*') speaks of crown lands, and such 
seem to have been held by David (1 (^h 27*®® ). The 
kings in the days of Amos laid claim to tlie first 
cutting of grass for tlie. royal horses (Am 7'). Caravans 
passing from Egypt to Damascus paid toll (I K 10'®), 
and in the days of Solomon foreign trade by .sea seems 
to have been a royal monoimly (1 K 10'®). It is not 
quite certain whctlier anything of the nature of a land 
tax or proix^rty tax existed, though something of tiiis 
kind may be referred to in the. reward promised by 
Saul to the .slayer of Goliath (1 8 17*®); and it may 
have been the tenth rmuUioned in 1 S 8'®- SiHH'ial 
taxes .seem to have been impo.sed to meet special emer- 
gencies (cf. 2 K 23*®), and tlie kings of Judaii made 
free use of the Temple treasure.s. 

(6) Hoped offlci(ds have the general title ‘princes* 

(sdrtm). These included (a) the commander-in-chief, 
‘the captain of the host,’ who in tije al)sence of the 
king commanded tiie army (e.g. .loab, 2 S 12*D. (h) The 

prefect of tlie royal bodyguard, tiie leader of the 
‘mighty men of valour’ of AV (in David’s time the 
Chereihites and PeleMiit(‘.s, 2 S S'« 20'**). (c) The 

‘recorder,’ lit. ‘one who calls to rem('mi)rance.’ His 
functions are nowhere defined, but he .seems to have 
held an influential position, and was probably the chief 
mini.ster, the Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. 2 8 8'«, 
2 K 18*®). (d) The ‘scribe’ (sOjdt^') fnsjuently nientioned 
along with the ‘recorder’ seem.s to liave attendwl to 
the royal correspondence, and to have been the Chancellor 
or rather Secretary of Slate (2 K 18'*- 3^ 2 Ch 34®), 
(e) The officer w'ho was ‘over the* tribute’ (2 S 20“) 
seems to have su|x*rint(mded tlie force<l labour and the 
collecting of the taxes. (/) The governor of the royal 
hon.sehold, the royal steward or High ChamlxTlain, 
.seems to have held an important po.sition in the days 
of the later monarchy (Is 36’ ** 22'®). Mention is 
also made of .several minor officials, such a.s the ‘king’s 
.servant' (2 K 22'*), the ’king’s friend’ (1 K 4®), the 
‘king’s counsellor’ (1 Ch 27”), the ‘head of the ward- 
robe’ (2 K 22'D, the head of the eunuchs (AV ‘officers,’ 
1 8 8*®), the ‘governor of the city’ (1 K 22*). We 
hear much from the proph(3ts of the o])pre.ssion and 
injustice practised by the.se officials on the poor of the 
land (cf. Am 2«- *, Is 5®, Jer 5*®, Mic 3“ ate.). 

W. F. Bovd. 

KINGDOM or GOD (or HEAVEN).— The Bildical 
writers a.s.sume that tin’' Creator of the iieavens and the 
earth must necxls be also the everlasting Ruler of the 
same. The universe is God’s dominion, and every crea- 
ture therein is subject to His power. And .so the Hebrew 
poets conceive God as immanent In all natural phe- 
nomena. Wind and storm, fire and earthquake, lightnings 
and torrents of waters are but so many signs of the 
activity of the Almighty Ruler of the world (Ps 18*-'* 
68*-“» 104). The same heavenly Power is also the 
supreme Sovereign of men and nations. ‘ The kingdom 
is Jehovah’s, and lie is the ruler over the nations* 
(Ps 2‘2*®). ‘Jehovah is king over all the earth’ (Zee 
14»). ‘He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ... He bringeth 
princes to nothing’ (Is 40**). This general idea of 
God’s dominion over all things receives various forms 
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of statement from the various Biblical writers, and the 
entire presentation constitutes a most Important 
portion of the revelation of C»od and of Christ. 
But the Biblical doctrine has its OT and NT setting. 

1. In the Old Testament. — Apart from that general 
concept of God as Maker and Governor of the whole 
world, the OT writers emphasize tluf Divine care for 
Individuals, families, tribes, and nations of men. It is 
God’s rule over those creatures who exist in His own 
image and likeness that calls for our special study, and 
this great truth is manifest from various points of view. 
(1) From Am 9^ we learn tiiat Jehovah is the supreme 
Ruler of all the peo])les: Syrians, Philistines, Ethi- 
opians, as well as tlie tribes of Israel, were led by Him 
and settled in their separate lands. So He gave all 
the nations their inheritance (Dt 32*). But one most 
conspicuous feature of the OT revelation is God’s 
selection of Abraham and his posterity to be made a 
blessing to all the families of the earth. Wlien this 
peculiar family had become a numerous people in the 
land of Egypt, God led them marvellously out of that 
house of bondage and adopted them to be 'a people 
for his own possession above all peoples upon the face 
of the earth’ (Dt 7*). and ‘a kingdom of prir^sts and a 
holy nation’ (Ex 19®). The subsequent facts of the 
history of this chosen people reveal a noteworthy aspect 
of the Kingdom of God among m(*n. |2) Along with 

this idea of the election and special guidance of this 
people there was gradually developed a lofty doctrine 
of the Person and power of the God of Israel. Out of 
the unique and sublime moiiolatry, which worshipped 
Jehovah as greatest of all the gods (Ex 15“ 18“), there 
issued the still higher and broader monothei.sm of the 
great prophets, wlio denied the real existence of any 
other God or Saviour besides the Holy One of Israel. 
He was conceived as seated on a lofty throne, .surrounded 
with holy seraplis and the innumerable hosts of heaven. 
For naturally the highest ernbodiiTKmt of personal 
IK)wer and glory and dominion known among men, 
namely, that of a splendid royalty, was employed as 
the best figure of the glory of the heavenly King: and 
«o we have the impressive apocalyptic portraiture of 
Jehovah sitting upon His throne, high and lifted up 
(Is 6‘ 3, Ezk 1“ **, 1 K 22‘»). Tin* mighty Monarch 
of earth and heaven was enthrom-d in inexpressibles 
majesty and glory, and no power above or below the 
heavj-ns could compare with Him. (3) This concept of 
lh(; heavenly King tHseame also enlarged so as to 
include the id(*a of a righteous Judge of ail the earth. 
This idea appears considcuously in the vision of Dn 
7" where the Eternal is seen uf)on His throne of 
fiery flame.s, with ten thou.sand times ten thousand 
ministering before Him. His extrntion of judgment 
is as a stream of fire which issues from His presence and 
devours His adversaries. Zepli 3** also represents Him 
as gathering the nations and assembling tlu* kingdoms,’ 
in order to pour out upon them the tire of His fierce 
anger. And so in prophecy, in psalm, and in historical 
narrative we find numerous d('clarations of Jehovah 
about His entering intt) judgimmt witli the nations and 
also with His own people. The unmistakable doctrine 
of all these Scriptures is that (Jod is the supreme Judge 
and Ruler of the world. His overthrow of mighty 
cities and kingdom.s, like Nineveh and Babylon, is a way 
of His ‘executing judgimnt in the earth,’ and the 
I)ropln‘ts call such a national cutastroi)lie a ’day of 
Jehovah.’ (4) The Messianic prophecies throw further 
light on the OT doctrine of tiie Kingdom of God. From 
the times of David and Solomon onwards the higlu^st 
ideal of ‘ the Anoiiit(‘d of Jehovah’ was that of a power- 
ful and rigliteous king of Israel. The name of David 
became a synonym of the ideal king and shepherd of 
the Chosen People (Hos 3f>, Jer 30», Ezk 34!» 

These ideals became the growing Messianic hope of 
Israel. According to Is 9®- \ the child of wonderful 
names is to sit ’upon the throne of David, and upon his 


kingdom, to order it, and to establish it in judgment and 
in righteousness for ever.’ In Ps 2 we have a dramatic 
picture of Jehovah establishing His Son as King upon 
Zion, and in Ps 110 the conquering hero, to whom 
Jehovah says, ‘Sit thou at my right hand until I make 
thy enemies thy footstool’ unites in Himself the threefold 
office of king, priest, and judge. (5) In all these and 
in other Messianic scriptures we shoud notice that the 
Anointed of Jehovah Is an exalted associate of the Most 
High. He executes judgment in the earth, but he him- 
self possesses no wisdom or power to act apart from 
Jehovah. We also note the fact that God’s dominion 
over the earth Is entirely compatible with divers forms 
of human administration. Ambitious potentates may 
usurp authority, and tliink to change times and seasons, 
but sooner or later they come to nought. Though 
Nebuchadrezzar, C 3 TU 8 . or Alexander wield for a time 
the .sceptre of the world, it Is still true ‘that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will’ (Dn 4«). ’He removeth kings and 
setteth up kings’ (Dn 2“). When Israel desired 1 
king like other nations, Samuel charged them will 
rejecting God as their King (1 S 8D; but such rejectiot. 
of God and the anointing of Saul for their king did not 
remove Jehovah from actual dominion over them* 
and the prophet himself admonished all Israel to feai 
and obey Jehovah lest He should consume both them 
and their king (1 S 12“-^). And when, accordin| 
to the apocalyptic imagery of Dn the ‘one like 

unto a son of man’ receives the kingdom from *thi 
Ancient of days.’ it is not to be supposed that the Most 
High Himself is for a moment to abdicate His throne in 
the heavens, or cease to rule over all the kingdoms of 
men. (6) It is not given us to determine how fully 
or liow clearly any OT prophet or psalmist conceived 
the real nature of the future Messianic Kingdom. It is 
not usually given to the prophets of great oracles to 
know the time and manner of the fulfilment, and such 
ideals as those of Mic 4‘** and Is may have been 
variously understood. The advent of the Messianic 
Son of David, expected among the seed of Abraham, 
would naturally be conceived as introducing a new era 
in the history of the people of God. He would not 
rule apart from Jehovah, or exercise a different authority; 
for the Kingdom of Mt*s.siah would also be the Kingdom 
of God. But it would naturally be expected that the 
Me.ssiah would introduce new powers, new agencies, and 
new enlighleninenl for a blessing to all the families of 
the earth. According to Is 65” 66“ the new era was 
conceived as the cn‘ution of a new heavens and a new 
earth, but the prophetic language and its context do 
not justify the opinion that the dawn of the new era 
must needs be ushered in along with physical changes 
in the earth and the heavens, or involve any physical 
change in the natural constitution of man on the earth. 

2. In the New Testament. — In presenting the NT 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God we should notice (1) 
t/ie prevalent expectation of the Messiah at the time Jesus 
was born. There was no exact uniformity of btdief 
or of exp«*ctation. Some cnthu.siasts looked for a war- 
like chieftain, gifted with an ability of leadership, to 
cast off the Roman yoke and restore the kingdom of 
Israel to some .such s{)lendour as it had in the days of 
Solomon. Others seem to have entertained a more 
spiritual view, as Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna (Lk 
j«7 7» 2 *® **), and to have united the general hope of 
the redeini)tion of Jerusalem with the blessed thought 
of confirming the ancient covenants of promise, obtaining 
r«‘mlssion of sins, personal consolation, and a life of 
holine.ss. Between these two extremes there were 
probably various other forms of expectation, but the 
more popular one was that of a tenuwral prince. John 
the Baptist shared somewhat in this current belief, 
and seems to have been disappointed in the failure of 
Jesus to fulfil his concept of the Messianic hope (Mt 1 !• •). 
Nevertheless, John’s ministry and preaching evinced 
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KINGDOM OF GOD (OR HEAVEN) 

much spiritual penetration, and his baptism of repent- 
ance was a Divinely appointed preparation for the 
Kingdom of heaven which he declared was close at 
band. 

(2) The chief source of the NT doctrine is the teaching 
of Jesus Christ Himself. His iwaching and that of His 
first disciples announced the Kingdom of heaven as at 
hand (Mt Mk D®). Such a proclamation could have 
meant to the hearers only that the reign of the Messiah, 
of whom the prophets had spoken, was about to begin. 
The real nature of this Kingdom, however, is to be 
learned only by a careful study of the various saying.s 
of Jesus upon the subject, (a) It should first be observed 
that our Lord gave no sanctioji to the current Jewish 
expectation of a temporal prince, who would fight for 
dominion and exercise worldly forms of power. He did 
not directly oppose the prevalent belief, so as to pro- 
voke opposition, but sought rather to inculcate a more 
spiritual and heavenly conception of the Kingdom. His 
views were evidently different from those of John, for 
while He extolled him as His immediate forerunner, 
'much more than a prophet,' and 'greatest among 
them that are born of women,’ He declared that any 
one who ‘ is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he’ (Mt 11‘0. With all his greatness John was but 
a Jewish prophet, and never passed beyond the neces- 
sary limitations of the pre-Messianic age. (ft) The 
spiritual and heavenly character of the Kingdom is 
indicated, and indeed emphasized, by the phrase king- 
dom of heaven.’ This accords with the statement 
that the Kingdom is not of this world (Jn 18*), and 
cometh not with observation (Lk 17*®). It belongs, 
therefore, to the uns(?en and the spiritual. It is the 
special boon of the ‘poor in spirit,’ ‘persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake,’ and whose righteousness shall 
'exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees' (Mt 5* *®). 

The ^eat ones in this Kingdom are such as become 
like little children (Mt 18*), and as to rulership and 
authority, the greatest is he who acts as the minister 
and bond-servant of all (Mk 10**- ♦<). 

It may be noticed that the phrase * kingdom of heaven ' 
(or ‘of the heavens’) is j>eculiar to the Gos^l of Matthew, 
in which it occurs about thirty times. In 2 Ti 4** we 
read of ‘his heavenly kingdom,’ but elsewhere the term 
employed is ‘kingdom of God.’ There is no good reason 
to doubt that Jesus Himself made use of all these expres- 
sions. and we should not look to find any recondite or 
peculiar significance in any one of them. The phrase 
’kingdom of God’ occurs also four times in Mt., and often 
in the other Gospels and in the Acts and Epistles. We 
may also compare, for illustration and suggestion, *my 
Father’s kingdom^ (Mt 26*®;, ‘my heavenly Father’ 
(Mt 15’*), and observ'e in the parallel texts of Mt 26**, 
Mk 14®, Lk 22*°, the interchangeable use of ‘my Father’s 
kingdom,* ‘my kingdom,’ and ‘the kingdom of God.’ All 
these designations indicate that the Kingdom is heavenly 
in its origin and nature. 

(c) The parables of Jesus are especially important 
for learning the nature and mysteries of the Kingdom 
of heaven. They show in many ways that the heavenly 
Kingdom has to do with the spiritual nature and possi- 
bilities of man, and is, in fact, the dominion of Jesus 
Christ over the hearts of men. They show also that 
the Kingdom has its necessary collective and communal 
relations, for the same ethical principles which are 
to govern an individual life have also their manifold 
application to the life of a community and of all organ- 
ized societies of men. Several of our Lord’s parables 
indicate a judicial transfer of the Kingdom of heaven 
from the Jews to the Gentiles (Mt 21" 22‘-i*, Lk 14^®'*<). 
The parable of the Two Sons warned the Jewish priests 
and elders that publicans and harlots might go into 
the Kingdom of God before them (Mt 21** **). From 
all this it is evident that the Kingdom of heaven 
includes the dispensation of heavenly grace and redemp- 
tion which was inaugurated and is now continuously 
carried forward by the Lord Jesus. It is essentially 
apiritual, and Us holy mysteries of regeneration and 
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the righteousness of faith can be only spiritually 
discerned, (d) The important petitions in the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done, as In 
heaven, so on earth,’ are of great value in determining 
the nature of the Kingdom. This prayer assumes 
by its very terms a moral and spiritual relationship 
and the ideal of a moral order in the universe of God. 
As the word ‘ kingdom ’ implies an organized community, 
80 the will of God implies in those who do it a con- 
formity to God in spiritual nature and action. The 
coming Kingdom is not a material worldly establish- 
ment, but it has its foundations in the unseen and 
eternal, and its power and growth will become manifest 
among men and nations according as the will of God 
ic done on earth as it is in heaven. The performance 
of all that the will of God requires in moral beings 
may vary in degrees of perfect observance in heaven 
and in earth; we naturally predicate of heavenly 
things a measure of perfection far above that of earthly 
things. But the members of the Kingdom of God, 
whether on earth or in heaven, have this in common, 
that they all do the will of the heavenly Father, (e) So 
far as the Gospel of John .stjpplies additional teachings 
of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God, it is in essential 
harmony with what we find in the Synoptics, but it 
has its own peculiar methods of statc^ment. We read 
in 3* ‘Except a man be born from above, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ The Kingdom, then, is 
not a spectacle of worldly vision, but has to do first 
of all with the Inner life of man. It accords with 
this, that in 8** and 18“ *’ Jesus says, 'I am from 
above; I am not of this world: My kingdom is not of 
thi.s world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews.’ To one of Pilate’s questions Jesus 
answered, 'I am a king: to this end have I been 
born, and to this end am 1 come into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice* (18®’). So C’hrist’s 
Kingdom comes not forth out of the world, but is 
of heavenly origin. It makes no display of military 
forces or carnal weapons for establishing its dominion 
in the world. It is especially remarkable In being 
a Kingdom of truth. This concei)tion is peculiarly 
Johaniiine, for in the first Epistle also Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the embodiment and revelation of the 
truth of God (1 Jn 3’*- 5*°; cf. Jn 1” 8« 14* 17”). 

Jesus Christ is the heavenly King who witnesses to 
the truth, and whose servants know, love, and obey 
the truth of God. 

(3) In the Pauline Epistks the Kingdom of God is 
represented as th<; bles.sed spiritual inheritance of all 
who enjoy life in Oo<l through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Its spiritual character is obvious from Ro 14”, where, 
in discussing questions of conscience touching meats 
and drinks, it is said that ‘the kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.’ So it is not a dominion 
that concerns itself about ceremonial pollutions; it 
grasps rather after the attainnnmt of all spiritual 
blessings. It is impossible for the unrighteous and 
idolaters, and thieves and extortioners, and such like, 
to inherit this Kingdom (1 Co 6®- Gal 5*1 Eph 5*). 

(4) Other portions of the NT add somewhat to this 
doctrine of the Kingdom, but offer no essentially different 
ideal. In He 12** mention is made of our ‘receiving 
a kingdom that cannot be shaken.’ The context 
speaks of the removal of some things that were of a 
nature to be shaken, and the allusion is to the old 
fabric of defunct Judaism, which was a cult of burden- 
some ritual, and had become ‘old and aged and nigh 
unto vanishing away’ (8‘*). These temporary things 
and their ‘sanctuary of this world,’ which were at the 
most only ‘a copy and shadow of the heavenly things,’ 
must needs be shaken down and pass away in order 
that the immovable Kingdom of heaven might be 
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revealed and abide as an 'eternal inheritance.* The 
old Jerusalem and its temporary cult must pass away 
and give place to ‘the heavenly Jerusalem,’ which 
affords personal communion and fellowship with God 
and Christ, and innumerable hosts of angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect 

(5) Eschatological elements of the NT doctrine. — Ques- 
tions of the time and manner of the coming of the 
Kingdom arise from the various sayings of Jesus and 
of the NT writers, which have seemed difficult to 
harmonize. From the point of view both of Jesus and 
of the first Apostles, the Kingdom of heaven was nigh at 
hand, but not yet come. The coming of the Kingdom 
is also associated with the Parousia, or coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, the resurrection, 
and the final judgment of all men and nations. Jesus 
spoke of ‘ the regeneration, when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory’ (Mt 19**). His great 
eschatological discourse, reported in all the Synoptic.s 
(Mt 24, Mk 13, Lk 21), represents His coming and 
the end of the age as in the near future, before that 
generation should pa.ss. It also clearly makes the 
sublime Parousia follow immediately after the woes 
attending the ruin of the city and Temple of Jeru- 
salem. Also in Mt and the parallels in Mk. and Lk. 
Jesus declares emphatically, ‘There are some of them 
that stand here who shall in no wise taste of death 
till they see the Son of man corning in his kingdom.’ 
The exegetical problem is to show how theses .statements 
may be adjusted to the idea of a gradually growing 
power and dominion which appears in Dariiel’.s vision 
of the stone which 'became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth’ (2“), and is also implied in 
Jesus’ i)arables of the Mustard Seed, the Lcjaven, and 
the Heed Growing Secretly, — ‘first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear’ (Mk 

The problem is also complicated by the fact that nearly 
two thousand years have pas.sed since these words 
of Jesus were .spoken, and ‘the end of the wmrld’ i.s 
not yet. Cd the many attempts at the explanation 
of these difficulties we here mention only three. 

(a) A considerable Tiurnl)er of modem critics adopt the 
hypothesis that, these various sayings of Jesus W'ere mis- 
understood by those who heard Him. and have l>een re- 
ported in a confused and self-contradictory manner. The 
disciples confounded the fall of the Temple with the end 
of all things, but Jesus prfjbably distinguished the two 
events in a way that does not, now apj>ear in the records. 
Home critics siippose that fragments of a small Jewish 
apocalypse have bwn incorporated in Mt 24. This hypoth- 
esis makes it the chief work of the expositor to analyze 
the difTereni elements of the Evangelical tradition and 
reconstruct the sayings of Jesus w'hich are supposed to 
be genuine. The result of such a process naturally includes 
a considerable amount of conjecture, and leaves the various 
eschaiolo^ical sayings of Jesus in a very untrustworthy 
iondiiiort. 

(6) According to another class of expositors, the prophe- 
cies of Mt 24 contain a double sense, the primary ref- 
erence being to the fall of Jerusalem, whereas the ultiPiat« 
fulfilment, of which the first is a sort of tyrie, is to take 
place at the Second Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world. It is conceded that the tw’o eventa are closely 
conjoined, but it is thought that vv.^-^ deal mainly with 
the former event, and from onw'ards the lesser subject 
is swallowed up by the greater, and the statements made 
refer mainly to the still future coming of the Lord. But 
Bcan’ely any two in tenure! era, who adopt the double-sen.se 
theory, agree in their exposition of the different parts 
of the chapter. 

(c) Another method of explaining and adjusting the 
teaching of Jesus and of all the NT statements about the 
coming of Christ, the resurrection and the judgment, is to 
understand all these related events os part and parcel 
of an age-long process. ‘The end of the age,’ according 
to this view, is not the close of the Christian era. but 
the end or consummation of the pre-Messianic age. The 
coming of the Kingdom of God, according to Jesus (Lk 1 7*''), 
is not a matter of physical observation, so that one could 
point it out and say, ‘Lo, it is here!’ or, ‘Lo. it is thercl’ 
Like the lightning it may appear in the east or in the we.st, 
o» anywhere under the whole heaven, at one and the same 
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moment of time. Nevertheless, no reported sayings d 
Christ are more positive or more notably reiterated than 
His declarations that some of His contemporaries would 
live to ‘ see the kingdom of God come with power,’ and that 
‘this generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be fulfilled.’ The decisive end of an era or dispensation 
or a particular cult may be seen to be near at hand, sure 
to come within a generation, for ‘that which is becoming 
old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing away’ (lie 8*®); 
but the coining of a kingdom and power and glory which 
belongs to the things unseen, heavenly and eternal, is not 
of a nature to be limited to a given day or hour. There 
need be, then, no contradiction or inconsistency in the 
sayings of Jesus as they now stand in the Gospels. No 
great and noteworthy event could more decisively have 
marked the end of the pre-Me^sianic age and the Jewish 
cult than the destruction of the Temple. But ‘ the powers 
of the aM to come* were manifest before that historic 
crisis, ana ‘ the times and the seasons ’ of such spiritual, 
unseen thin^ are not matters for men or angels or even 
the Son of God to tell. But the fall of the Temple and 
the establishment of the New Covenant and the Kingdom of 
God were so coincident that the two events might well 
have been thought and spoken of as essentially simul- 
taneous. Accordingly, ‘the regeneration' (Mt and 

‘the restoration of all things' (Ac 3-^0 are now in actual 

F rocess. The Hon of Man is now sitting on the thrtme of 
lis glory, at the right hand of God, and ‘he must reign 
until he has put all his enemies under his feet’ (1 15“^). 

Such a Kingdom is essentially millennial, and has its ages 
of ages for ‘ making all things new.’ Its crises and triumphs 
are portrayed in terms of apocalyptic prophecy, and so 
the language of Jesus in Mt 242' and similar passages 
in other parts of the NT is to be interpreted as we interpret 
the same forms of speech in the OT prophets (cf. Is 13* 

191 . 2344. 6 ^ Dn 713 w). 

According to this last interpretation, the Apocalypse 
of John is but an enlargement of Jesus’ discourse on 
the Mount of Olives, and the descent of the New Jeru- 
salem out of heaven is a vi.sional symbol of the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, and the continuous answer 
to the prayer, ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth.’ The Apostles, like their Lord, thought and 
spoke of things supernatural and invisible after the 
manner of the Hebrew prophets. St. Paul’s picture 
of the Lord’s coming from heaven (1 Th is in 

striking accord with the language of Mt 242®-«, and 
yet has its own peculiar points of difference. In Ro 16*® 
he speaks of ‘the God of peace “bruising Satan” under 
your feet shortly,' and in 2 Th he teaches that 
the Antichrist, ‘tlie man of sin,’ is destined to be 
destroyed by the manifestation of the coming of the 
Lord Jesus. It was probably not given to the Apostle 
lo understand that what he saw in the vi.sion of a 
moment would occupy millenniums. In his forms 
of statement we may discern survivals of his Jewish 
modes of thought, and a failure to distinguish the 
times and sea.sons and methods in which the Kingdom 
of heaven is ultimately to overcome the prince of 
the powers of wickedness in high place.s. But in all 
essentials of content his prophetic picture of the coming 
and triumph is true to fact and to the teaching of 
the Lord Himself. St. Paul also speaks of the Kingdom 
of God a.s an inheritance. It is in part a present pos- 
session, but it contemplates also a future eternal bles.sed- 
ness. The redeemed ‘shall reign in life through Jesus 
Christ.’ Our heavenly Father ‘makes us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
delivers us out of the power of darkness and translates 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love’ (Col 1** »*) 
Such heirs of God are ‘sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance, unto 
the redemption of God’s own possession’ (Eph 1*<), 
According to this conception of the heavenly Kingdom, 
Christ is now upon His throne and continuously ma- 
king all things new. His Parousia is millennial. He is 
drawing all men unto Himself, and the resurrection 
of the dead is as continuous as Ills own heavenly reign. 
Whenever * the eart hly house ’ of any one of His servants 
is dissolved, he has a new habitation from God, *a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens’ (2 Oo 
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J***®). Each man must have his own last day, and 
ftach one be made manifest and answer for iiimself 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. And when ail 
things are ultimately put in subjection unto the Christ, 
then also shall the Son of God Himself have perfected 
His redemptive reign, and God shall be all in all. See 
Authority, Dominion, Parousia, Power. 

M. S. Terry. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF.— 1. Title. etc. — Tills is the 
name of two well-known narrative books of the OT. 
In Heb. MSS and early printed editions they appear 
as one book, and even to the present day the Massoretic 
note appears at the end of the second book only. The 
division into two was made for the convenience of Greek 
readers, and passed from the LXX to the Vulgate, and 
so to the Church. In fact, the division between the 
parts of the great Biblical narrative which extends 
from Genesis to 2 Kings is more or less arbitrary, — there 
is no clear line of demarcation between 2 Samuel and 
1 Kings, any more than between 1 and 2 Kings. 

2. Method and sources. — What we have just said dot's 
not imply that the Books of Kings are exactly like the 
other historical books. They differ in their method, 
and in the way in which the narrative is presented. 
The most striking feature is the attempt to date the 
events recorded, and to keep two parallel lines of history 
before the reader. The period of time they cover is 
something over 400 years, and when it is remembered 
that these books give us almost the only light we have 
on events in Israel for tliis period, their historical value 
will be e\ident. At the same time, the light they throw 
on the method by which the Biblical authors worked 
*s almost equally great. To estimate the historical 
value, it will be necessary to look at the literary method. 
Tne phenomenon which first strike.s the reader’s attention 
is the unevenne.ss of the narrative. In some cases we 
have an extended and detailed story; in others a long 
period of time is dismissed in a few words. The reign 
of Solomon occupies eleven chapters — about a fourth 
part of the work; while the longer reign of Manasstdi is 
disposed of in sixteen verses. From our point of view 
there is reason to think that the reign of Manas.seh was 
quite as interesting and quite as important as the oth(?r. 

Still clo.ser examination shows that there are well- 
marked characteristic.s of style in certain sections which 
are replaced by equally marked but totally different 
ones in other sections. Moreover, there are seemingly 
contradictory assertions which can hardly have come 
from the same i)en, though they might have occurred 
in different documents, and have been retained by a 
compiler who did not fully realize their force. Thus 
the account of Solomon’s forced labour ‘raised out of 
all Israel’ seems inconsistent with the other declaration 
that Solomon made no bond-servants of Israel (1 K 5^^" , 
cf . 1 and 9“). One pa.s.sage says without qualification 
that there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
all their days; another tells us how Rehoboam gathered 
a mighty army, but dismissed it at the word of a prophet 
without making war (1 K and 14’°). These 

indications of a compilatory activity, such as we fintl 
also in other part.s of the OT, are confirmed by the 
author’s reference to .some of the books from which he 
has drawn. Two of these are mentioned so often that 
they attract the attention of every reader. They are 
the Books of Annals (in our version ‘ books of chronicles') 
of the kings of Israel and of the kings of Judah. To 
these we may add the references to the Book of the Acts 
of Solomon. The author had these three book.s in his 
hand, and, what is of more importance, he thought his 
readers were likely to have them at their command. 
This is the reason why he refers to them — that those 
readers who are curious for further details may find 
them in these books. It follows that these sources of 
his are not the archives of the two kingdoms, but regular 
books circulated and read among the people at large. 
But it is clear that other sources were drawn upon. 


Some of the material cannot have come from eithet 
of the books named. The de.scription of the Temple 
might supposedly have been embodied in the Acts ot 
Solomon, though this seems improbable. But it is 
quite certain that the extended life of Elijah and the 
efpially diffuse life of Elisha never had a place in tht. 
history of the kings. There must have been a Life of 
Elijah circulated by .some of his disciples or admirers 
after his death, and the probability is .strong that there 
was also a separate Life of Elisha. Whether these two 
may not have been embodied in a general work on the 
Lives of the Prophet.s, whence the .sections which in- 
terested him were taken by our author, we may not be 
able to determine. That these .sections did not come from 
the source with which they are most nearly combined is 
evident from the difference in tone and point of view. 
Ahab apix^ars very diffenuitly in the Elijah sections and 
in the chapters w’hich treat of the Syrian w'ars. 

The narratives which deal with Lsaiah sugge.st reflex- 
ions similar to tho.se which coine to us in looking at 
Elijah and Elisha. Tliey look like portions of a biography 
of Isaiah. Thi.s biography was not our Book of Isaiah, 
in which some sections are duplicates of what w'e find 
in the Second Book of Kings. But other portions of the 
Book of Isaiah seem to ha\'e been firawri from the same 
Life of Lsaiah which furnished the duplicate material 
of which we have spoken. 

Althougli some of the points tluit have been touched 
upon are more or les.s obscurt', we are justilied in saying 
that the Books of Kings ar(> a compilation from at least 
five separate source.s —three wdueh the author cite.s by 
natne, a Temi)le chromch*, and a History of the Prophet.s. 
The hypothe.si.s of compilation explains some of the 
di.screpancies already noted, and it also explains some 
of the violent tran.sitions in the narrative. Ch. 20 of 
1 Kings is in.sertefl betw^een two pa.s.sages which bt'long 
together, and which w'ere onc(‘ continuous. This 
chapter introduces Benhadad as though we knew him, 
when in fact we. have not heard of him. In like manner 
Elijah apiH*arH suddenly in the narrative, without the 
slighte.st intimation as to who he is or what he has been 
doing. These indications confirm the theory of com- 
pilation, and they show also that the author has in no case 
(.so far as we can discover) embodied the of any 

one of his source.s in his work. He used his freedom 
according to his main purpo.se, taking out what suited 
that purpose; and leaving the rest behind, 

3. Purpose. — The next inquiry is, What was the 
purpo.sf! which explains the book? In answ'cr to thi.s 
it is at once .seen that the ]»uri)os(' w'as a n'ligious one. 
The author was not trying to write history; he was 
trying to enforce a le.sson. For tho.se who were inter- 
ested in the. history as histonj he gave references to the 
books in wdiich the history could be found, P’or himself, 
there was .something more important— this wr.s to point 
a moral so plainly that hi.s people would take heed to 
it and act accordingly. This comes to view plainly in 
the recurring sentouc(*s which make up what has lw*en 
called the framework of the book. Th(\se are not 
always exactly alike— sometimes they are scantier, 
sometimes they are fuller. But they are the same in 
purport. A complete example i.s the following: ‘ Jehosh- 
aphat reigned over Judah in the fourth year of Ahab, 
king of Israel. Thirty-five years old was Jehoshaphat 
when he began to reign; and twenty-five years he 
reigned in Jerusalem; and hi.s mother's name was 
Azubah, daughter of Shilhi. He walked in all the way 
of Asa, his father; he turned not from it, doing right In 
the eye.s of Jahweh. Only the high places were not 
removed, — the people contlntie.d .sacrificing and offering 
at the high places. . . . And the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat — and the rniglity deeds which he did— are 
they not written in the Book of Annals of the kings of 
Judah? . . . And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the city of David, and Jehoram his son 
reigned in his stead’ (1 K 22*»-«- *>>■ “). The first par* 
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of this formula is found at the beginniuk' of a roign, the probably compresses a detailed account in which Omn 

rest at the end. Sometimes triere is so nttle recorded was glorified as the founder of the capital, 

about a king that the two parts come in immediate Assomeof these shorter notices duplicate what we find 
sequence. But msually they are separated by a narrative, elsewhere, it seems as if the compiler made out his frame- 

longer or shorter according to what the author thinks work or epitome first and filled it in with hi.s excerpts 

fit to give us. The framework itself shows that the afterwards. In the insertion of these longer passages 

author desires to preserve the name of the king, his age at the religious motive is always apparent. The matter 

accession, the length of his reign, the name of his mother, of supreme importance to him is the worship of the 

who was of course the first lady of the land. These Ciod of Israel as carried on at the Temple in Jerusalem, 

items he was interested in, just because his work would He is under the influence known as Deuteronomistic. 

not have been a history without them. But what most This is seen first in the phrases which recur in those 

Interested him was the judgment which he felt justified sections which we suspect to be his own composition, 

in pronouncing on the character of the monarch. The In many cases it is not possible to say whether these 

very fact that he gives such a judgment in every case sectioas come from the hand of the compiler or whether 

shows that he had before him more material than he they were in.serxed by one of his follow'ers. This is, in 

has handed down to us, for it would have been obvi- fa(;t, of minor importance, — if various hands have been 

ously unjust to pronounce so positividy if he had as concerned they worked under the same bias. The 

little ground for his opinion a.s in many cases he gives altitude taken towards the high places is distinctly 

to os. Deuteronomistic, for the demand that these sanctuaries 

It is important to notice the reference to the high should be abolished was first fonnulated by Deuteronomy, 

places which comes in immediate sequence to the judg- Josiah’s reforms, as is well known, were the direct 

merit on the character of the king. The high places result of the finding of this book in the Temple. Hence 

in the opinion of later times were illegitimate places the strong, we might say extravagant, commendation 

of worship. Their toleration casts a shadow on the of this king. 

piety even of kings otherwise commendable, while their Moreover, it was laid down by the writer of Deuter- 
destruction is regarded as a proof of religious zeal. onomy that obedience to the law which he formulates 

What light this throws on the date of the book will will be followed by temporal well-being, and that 

appear later. For the pre.sent it is sufficient that the disobctdience will be punished by calamity. Now, one 

treatment of the high places furnishes the ground on object of the writer or compiler of the Book of Kings 

which the kings are graded in excellence. The first is to .show how this has proved true in the past. He is 

place is given to Hezekiah and Josiaii (who are classed le.ss thorougii in the application of this theory than the 

with David), just because they did away with these author of the Book of Chronicles, but that he has it at 

ancient .sanctuaries. The next rank is accorded to heart will be evident on examination. The Northern 

Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jehoash of Judah. Amaziab, Uzziah, Kingdom had i>erished — why? Be(!au.se kings and 

and Jotharn. and we notice that they all effected certain people had from the first been di.sobedient to Jahweh, 

reforms in the Temple. Withreferencetoeachofthe.se, revolting from His legitimate sanctuary at Jerusalem, 

the commendation is ternp)ere(l by the statement that and provoking His wrath hy the hulls of Bethel. In 

the high places were not taken away. In the third Judah the same lesson is taught. David, who laid the 

class we find the remaining kings of Judah, and all foundations of the kingdom, was of unusual piety, and 

the kings of Israel, who are condemned as bad. The wa.s favoured by unusual prosi>erity. Solomon was the 

formula for the kings of Israel is not quite the same as builder of the Temple, and to this extent an example 

the one just noticed. For one thing, the name of the of piety; lii.s prosperity was in proportion. But there 

queen-mother is not given— whether because the names were shadows in the picture of Solomon wliich our 

had not been handed down, or because they were thought author was too horu'st to ignore. It had not been for- 
te be of minor importance after the destruction of the gotten that thi.s king built altars to foreign gods, 

kingdom, is not clear. The formula may be illustrated History also told that he had suffered by the revolt 

by the one u.sed for Baasha, — ' In the third year of jf Edom and Damascus. It was eavsy to see in this the 

Asa king of Judah, Baa.sha son of Ahijali became king punishment for tlu' king’.s sins. The historic fact seems 

over Israel in Tirzah, (and reigned) twenty-four years. to be that the reAolt preceded the defection, so that 

He did evil in the eyes of Jahweh, and he walked in the punishment came before the crime. In any ca.se, 

the ways of Jeroboam, and in his sin by which he made the compiler has dealt freely with his material, dating 

Israel sin. . . . And the rest of the affairs of Baasha, both the defection and the revolt late in the king’s 

and what he did, and his power, are they not written reign, at a time when senile weakness would excuse the 

in the Book of Annals of the kings of Israel? And wLse man for yielding to his wives. 

Baasha slept with his fathers and was buried in Tirzah, The most distinct instance in which the author teaches 
and Elah his son reigned in his stead’ (IK 15”^ 16^^ ). his le.s.son is the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of 

The reason given for the condemnation which is visited tlie Temple, It was the custom v^ith ancient hi.storians, 

on all the kings of the Northern Kingdom is that they as we know, to compose speeches for their heroes which 

walkedinthewaysof Jeroboam I.,— that is, they fo.stered tt‘ll us wlmt ought to have been said rather than what 

the worship of the golden bulls (calves they are called was actually said. Our author makes use of this per- 

in deri.slon) at Bethel and Dan. This is, in the eyes of fectly legitimate literary device. A reading of the 

the author, distinct rebellion against the God whow; pra 3 'er sliows that it is Deuteronomistic in word and 

legitimate sanctuary i.s at Jerusalem. thought throughout. More than one hand has been con- 

While the longer quotations from his sources usually cerned in it, but the tone is that of the Deuteronomistic 

show the compiler’s religious intent, yet he often pre- school. It confirms what has been said about the 

sents us with brief notices for which he is probably purpose of the book. It follows that the historical 

indebted to the Books of Annals, but which have no value of the work must be estimated with due allowance 

very direct bearing on his main object. Thus in the for this main purpose, 

case of Jehoshaphat he inserts in his framework a brief 4. Date. —The date of the Book of Kings in its present 
notice to the effect that this king made peace with form cannot be earlier than the Babylonian exile. 

Israel. In the three- me mbered contest between Zimri, The latest event which it mentions is the release of 

Tlbni, and Omri (1 K 16*'^**®) he compresses the story king Jehoiachin from confinement, which took place 

of a prolonged civil war into a few lines. In the case in the year b.c, 561; and as the author speaks of the 

of Omri we find a brief notice to the effect that this allowance made to the king ‘all his life’ (2 K 25»«), we 

king built the city of Samaria, having bought the land conclude that he wrote after his death. It will not be far 

^om a man named Shemer (1 K 16®*). Such a notice out of the way, therefore, to say that the work was 
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completed about b.c. 650. Some minor insertions may i 
have been made later. While this is so, there are some ! 
things which point to an earlier date for the greater 
part of the work. The purpose of the author to keep 
his people from the mistakes of the pa.st is intelligible 
only at a time when the avoidance of the mistakes 
was still possible, — that is, before the fall of Jerusalem. 
We find also some phrases which indiciite that the final 
catastrophe had not yet come. The recurrence of the 
phrase ‘until this day’ (1 K 8»; cf. 9*^ 12‘«, 2 K 2*^ 
8** 16«) is one of these indications. It is, of course, 
possible that all these belong to the older sources from 
which the author drew, but this hardly st^ems probable. 
On these grounds it is now generally held that the 
substance of the book was compiled about b.c. 600, 
by a writer who w’as anxious to enforce the lesson of 
the Deuteronornic reform while there was yet hope. 
This first edition extended to 2 K 23® or About fifty 
years later an author living in the Exile, and w^ho 
sympathized with the main purpose of the book, com- 
pleted it in substantially its present form. The theory 
receives some confirmation from the double scheme of 
chronology which runs through the book. As has been 
shown in the formula quoted above, there is a series 
of data concerning the length of each king’s reign, and 
also a series of synchronisms, according to which each 
king’s accession is brought into relation with the era 
of his contemporary in the other kingdom. The two 
series are not always consistent — a state of things 
which is best accounted for on the theory that one wavS 
the work of one author, the other the work of the other. 

6. Text. — The text of the Books of Kings has not 
been transmitted with the care which has been shown 
in some parts of the OT. The TXX shows that early 
copies did not alway.s agree in their wording or in the 
order of the paragraphs. In some cases the LXX has 
a better reading. But the differences are not such as 
to affect the rri'janing in any e.ssential point, 

H. P. Smith. 

KING’S GARDEN (2 K 25^ Jer 39< 52’, Neh 3‘&).— 
This garden was clearly near the ‘gate of the tw^o 
walls’ which was near the Pool of Siloarn, and It was 
in all probability just outside the walls, being irrigated 
by overflow water from the Siloarn tunnel and pool, 
just as the land in this situation is treated to-day. 
Indeed, the garden may have covered much the same 
area as is now cultivated as irrigated vegetable garden by 
the women of Silw&n. See Kidron (Brook of], Siloam 
E. W. G, Masi'erman. 

KING’S POOL. — Neh prob. identical with Pool of 

Siloam. See Siloaiw. 

KING’S VALE.— Gn 14‘7 (av king’s dale). See 

Shaveh. 

KIR. — An unidentified place, subject in the 8th 
4 nd 7th cents, to Assyria. Amos (1‘), according to 
the present Hebrew text, predicted that the Aramseans 
should be carried captive to Kir. In 9^^ he declares that 
Jahweh brought them from Kir. It is said in 2 K 16® 
that Tiglath-pileser carried the people of Damascus 
captive to Kir, while in Is 22« Kir is mentioned in 
connexion with Elam as furnishing soldiers to the 
Assyrian army which fought against Israel. It has 
been identified with Kur, a river flowing into the Caspian 
Sea; with Curopolia; with the Syrian province of C’gr- 
rhestica; with Cyrene; with Kurenia in Media; with 
KutU, north of Aleppo; with Koa of Ezk 23*», which 
has b^n supposed to be the same as the Gutium of the 
Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions, which possessed a high civilizar- 
tion as early as b.c, 3000, In reality nothing certain 
is known of the locality of Kir. George A. Barton. 

KIR (of Moab). — Coupled with Ar of Moab (Is 15*), 
possibly identical with it. Following the Targum, Kir 
of Moab has long been identified with the modem 
Kerak, a place of great importance in tlie times of the 
Crusades. Kerak is situated on a lofty spur between 


the Wady d-Kerak and the Wady *Ain Ftanji, about 
4000 feet above the Dead Sea level. The hills behind rise 
much higher, so that it is commanded on every side 
by higher ground, which explains 2 K 3®-*^ It was 
surrounded by a wall of great thickness, and there 
are remains of ancient rock-hewn cisterns. The gates 
were to be reached only through long tunnels in the 
solid rock. C. H. W. Johns. 

KIRAMA (1 Es 5®o)»Ezr 2® Ramah. 

KIR-HARESETH (Is 16?), Kir>haraseth (2 K 3® AV 
[pausal form]), Kir-heres (Jer 48^* ®), Kir-haresh 
(Is 16“ AV (pausal form]). — A place of great strength 
and importance in Moab; generally regarded as 
identical with Kir of Moab (wh. .see). The LXX and 
Vulg. take these* names as phrases, and translate them 
on some more or less fanciful Hebrew etymology. The 
Targum on Isaiah renders Kerak tukpehon, which 
suggests that haraseth may be connected with the 
Assyrian hurshu, ‘a cliff,’ etc., but the word may be 
Moabite or Canaanite, and seems to occur in ‘ Harosheih 
of the Gentiles’ (Jg 4* »»). The modern Kasr 

harasha, 35 minutes’ walk above Dera’a, preserves a 
similar title. C. H. W. Johns. 

KIRIATH is the st. constr. of Kiriah, the complement 
of which, ■‘jearim, seems to have fallen out in Jos 18*®, 
from its resemblance to the word for ‘cities’ w'hich 
follows. Therefore we ought probably to read Kiriath- 
jearinu a reading supported by the LXX. W. Ewing. 

KIRIATHAIM. — 1. A town E. of the Jordan, in the 
disputed territory between Moab and Reuben, placed 
by the Onomasticon 10 Roman miles W. of Madeba 
(Gn 146, Ni, 32a7, jos 13»», Jer 48*3, Ezk 25®); un- 
identified. 2. A town in Naphtali (1 Ch 6”), called 
Kartan in Jos 21»*. W. Ewing. 

KIRIATH - ARB A is used as a name for Hebron 
(wh, see) in Gn 23* etc. Only in Gn 35** and Neh 11“ 
is Arba‘ written with the article. The city may have 
been so called as the seat of a confederacy between 
four men or tribes, or the name may be Tefropoiw, 
‘the city of four quarters.’ The Heb. text explains 
it as ‘the city of Arba,’ ‘the greatest man among the 
Anakim’ (Jos 14*6 RV), or ‘the father of Anak' (16** 
21**). In the first t)assage LXX reads ‘the city Argob, 
the metropolis of the Anakim’: in the. .second ‘the city 
Arbok, metropolis,’ etc. Perhaps in the last two, 
therefore, we should read ’2m, ‘mother,’ i.e. ‘mother- 
city,’ instead of 'ahi, ‘father.’ W. Ewing. 

KIRIATH - ARIM (Ezr 2*6).™See Kihiath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-BAAL.~ See Kiriath-jeaium. 

KIRIATH -BTIJZOTH. — A spot unidentified, appar- 
ently between Ar-moab and Bamoth-baal (Nu 22*®, cf. 
vv.»- «). It may be Kureidt, S. of Jebel 'AUHrUs. 

W. Ewing. 

KIRIATH -JEARIM (‘city of forests’), — One of the 
citiesof the Gibt’onltes (Jos 9**), occupied by the Danites 
(Jg 18**), on the border betw^een Judah and Benjamin 
(Jos 16® 18*0. From there David brought up the ark 
(2 S 6*, 1 Ch 136, 2 (;h P). Its older name ap|)ears to 
have been Kiriath-baal (Jos 15*o) or Baalab (Jos 16® *®, 
1 Ch 13®). It is also mentioned as Baale Judab (286*), 
and through a textual error as Kiriatb -arim (Ezr 2®; 
cf. Neh 7*®). It was probably, like Kede^h, Gezer, etc,, 
an old Canaanite ‘ high place.’ In Jer 26*® it is mentioned 
as the home of Uriah the prophet, the son of Sheinaiah. 
See also 1 Ch 2®®- w and 1 Es 5*® (in this last passage 
it is called Kariatbiariufl] . The site of this important 
ancient sanctuary and frontier town has been very 
generally accepted, since the 6th cent, a.d., os close to 
that of the modern Kuriet el-'Enab, a flourishing little 
village on the high-road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, about 
9 miles from the latter. The ancient remains are to th« 
W. of the village, but a handsome Crusading Church 
I in the village itself has recently been restored. Kuriei 
I d-'Enab is generally known as A6u Ohoth, after a family 
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of semi-brigands of that name who established them- 
selves there nearly a century ago, and for long held the 
whole surrounding country at their mercy. Another 
Bite, which has been powerfully advocated by Conder, 
is Khurbet "Erma, on the S. of the Vale of Sorek, just 
where the narrow valley opens into the plain. The 
similarity of ‘anm (Ezr 2“) and 'erma, and the nearness of 
the site to Zorah and Eshtaol, are in its favour. There, 
too, are ancient remains, and a great rock platform which 
would appear to mark an ancient ‘high place.’ On the 
other hand, it is far from the other cities of the Glbeonites 
(Jos 9‘’). The question cannot bt? considered a.s settled. 

E. W. G. Mastbhman. 

KIRUTH-SAKNAH, KIRIATH-SEPHER.— Bee 

Debir, No. 1. 

KI8EUS.— The form in Ad. Est II 2 of Kiflh (Est 2‘), 
the name of the great-grandfather of Mordecai. See 
Kish, No. 4. 

KISH. — 1 . The father of Saul the first king of Israel 
(I 8 9» 10*’ 14«, Ac 13*»). His home was at Gibeah 
(rendered ‘the hill of God’ and ‘the hill’ In both AV 
and RV of 1 S 10® and 10*®). 2. The uncle of the 

foregoing (1 Ch 9*). 3. The eponym of a family 

of Merarite Levitea (1 Ch 23**- « 242». 2 Ch 29'*). 
4. A Benjamite ancestor of Mordecai (Est 2^). 

KISHI. — A Merarite Levite, ancestor of Ethan 
,1 Ch 6*®; the parallel passage, 1 Ch 15'’, ha^ K ishaiah, 
probably the correct form of the name). 

KISHION.— A town allotted to Issacha*' (Jos 19*®), 
given to the Levltes (21**). The parallel passage, 
1 Ch 6’*, reads Kedeah, which is perhaps a textual 
error for Kishion. The latter name lias not been 
recovered. 

KISHON (Jg 4’ 5*'. 1 K 18’®. Ps 839).— The ancient 
name of the stream now called Nahr el-Mukatta *, which 
drains almost the whole area of tlie great Plain of 
Esdraelon. The main channel may be considered as 
rising near the W. foot of Mt. Tabor, ami running W. 
through the centre of the plain until it enters the narrow 
valley between the S. extension of the Galilrean hills 
and the E. end of Carmel. After emerging from this 
it enters the Plain of Akka. running a little N. of the 
whole length of ('Jarrnel, and enters tin* sea about a mile 
E. of Haifa. The total length is about 23 miles. In 
the first part of its course it is in winter a sluggish 
stream with a i>ottoin of deep mud. and in summer 
but a chain of .small marshes; from just below where 
the channel Is cros.sed by the Nazareth road near 
Carmel it usually has a certain amount of water all 
the year round, and in parts the water, which is 
brackish, is 10 or 12 feet deep. At Its mouth, how- 
ever, it is almost always fordable. Numerous small 
watercourses from the Galila‘an hills on the N. and 
more important tributaries from ‘Little Hermon,’ tlie 
Mountains of Gilboa, and the whole .southern range 
of Samaria and Carmel on the PL and S., contribute 
their waters to the main stream. The greater number 
of these channels, in places 10 or 15 feet deep with 
precipitous sides, are perfectly dry two-thirds of the 
year, but during the i^inter's rains are filled with raging 
torrents. A number of copious springs arise along the 
edge of the hills to the S. of the plain. At Jenin there 
are plentiful fountains, but they are, during the summer, 
entirely used up in irrigation; at Ta'anak, at LcjjUn, 
near Tell eUKaeU, at the E. end of Cannel, and at the 
*Ay1ln eUSa'di, perennial fountains pour their water 
into the main stream. Those w1io have seen the stream 
only in late spring or summer can hardly picture how 
treacherous and dangerous It may become when tlie 
winter’s rain fills every channel with a tumultuous flood 
of chocolate-brown water over a bottom of sticky mud 
often Itself several feet deep. Both animals and baggage 
have not infrequently been lost at such times. Under 
•uch conditions, the KIshon, with its steep, uncertain 
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banks, its extremely crooked course, and its treacheroui 
fords, must have been very dangerous to a flying army 
of horses and chariots (Jg 5*'- **). Of all parts the section 
of the river from Megiddo (wh. see) to ‘Haroshoth of 
the Gentiles’ (now el-Harithlyeh), where the fiercest of 
the battle against Sisera was fought (cf. Jg 5'» and 4**), 
must iiave been the most dangerous. The other OT 
incident connected with this river is the slaughter there 
of the prophets of Baal after Elijah’s vindication of 
Jehovah on the heights of Carmel (1 K 18<®). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

KISS (Heb. ni'ffhlqah, Gr. phillma ). — Kissing is a 
mark of affection between parents and children (Gn 27**', 
Ru 1®, 1 K 19*9 etc.), members of a family, or near 
connexions (Gn 29'* 45'®), and equals in rank (2 S 20*, 
Ac 20*’). Guests are received with a kiss (Lk 7<®). 
A kis.s from a superior marks condescension (2 S 15* 
19*9). These kisses may be on the lips, but are usually 
on the cheek or neck. The kiss was a token of love 
(Ca 1* 8'), of homage and submission (Gn 4Ho, Job 31*’, 
Py 2'*), and was also an act of idolatrous worship (1 K 19'*, 
Hos 13*). The Moslems ki.ss the black stone at Mecca. 
Juniors and inferiors kis.s the hands of seniors and 
.superiors. A wife kisses the harul or beard of her 
husband. The hand, garments, even th<* feet of one 
appealed to may b<‘ kissed. Probably Judas presumed 
to salute witli the kiss of an equal (Mt 26*» etc.). A 
kiss on the hand woiihl have been natural. The ‘holy 
kiss,’ or 'kiss of love’ (1 Co 16*®, 1 P 5"), marked the 
tie that united Christians in a holy brotherhood. 

W. Ewincj. 

IIITE. — 1. Uiyyah. In Lv 11", Dt 14'* AV renders 
tills • ord by ‘kite,’ in Job 28’ by ‘vulture’; RV has 
uniformly ‘falcon.’ 2. dd'dh: Lv IP’ (AV ‘vulture,’ 
RV ‘kite’). 3. dayyQlw Dt 14'* (EV ‘glede’ [Old Eng. 
for ‘lile’]). Ls 34*® (AV ‘ vultlxre,’RV ‘kite’). The red 
kite, the black kite, and the Egyptian kite are all found 
in Ihilestine, but it is imjiossible to say which birds are 
denoted by the different words. W. Ewing. 

KITRON.— A Canaanite town in the territory of 

Zebulun (Jg 1*®). See Kai'tath. 

KITTIM (AV Ohittim, which is retained by RV in 
1 Mac 1' 8®) designates properly the island of Cyprus, 
and is to be so understood in the geograpliicai list of 
the descendants of Javan (wh. see), that is, the lonians, 
in Gn 10’. The name is based on that of the settle- 
ment on the south-east of the island, called Kition by 
the Greeks, the modern Larnuka. This was the first 
trailing [lost of tlie Phmniciana on the Mediterranean, 
hence it is vaguel 5 '^ used in Ezk 27* as the mother-city 
of all the maritime settlements westward. The con- 
nexion with the lonians or Greeks is not quite clear, 
since these were not the first settlers on the island. 
There were, however, undoubtedly Greek colonists 
there in tlie 8th cent, b.c., as w'e learn from ihe in- 
scription of the Assyrian Bargon of 720, pointing to a 
settlement of Ionian Cyprians in Ashdod. A use of 
the word, still more vague, is found in Dn 11*®, where 
it refers to the Romans, while in Nu 24*’ (as in 1 Mac 
1' 8®) it is applied apparently to the Macedonians. 

J. F. M' Curdy. 

KNEADING-TROUGH.— Only Ex 8* 12*’ and RV of 

Dt 28®- " (AV ‘store’). See Bread. House, § 9. 

KNEE, KNEEL. — The kn(H‘S are often referred to in 
Scripture as the place wliere weukne.ss of the body, 
from whatever cause, readily manifests itself: e.g. from 
terror (Job 4’, Dn 5*), or fasting (Ps 109*’). The 
reference in Dt 28*® seems to be to ‘joint leprosy,’ in 
wliich, after the toes and fingers, the joints of the larger 
limbs are attacked (Driver, Deut. in ’oc.). The laying of 
children on the knees of father or grandfather seems to 
have involved recognition of them as legitimate member? 
of the family (Gn 30* 50**). In many passages of Scrip* 
ture kneeling is sixiken of as the attitude assumed in 
prayer (1 K 8®*, Ps 95«, Dn 6‘», Ac 20»« etc ). To 
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*bow the knee* Is equivalent to ‘worship* (1 K 
Is 46**, Ro 14“ etc.). To fall upon the knees before a 
superior Is an act at once of reverence and of entreaty 
(2 K 1“ Mt 17“, Lk 6* etc.). In the court of an Eastern 
judge the writer has often seen men prostrate them- 
selves, and then make their plea, resting upon their 
knees. W. Ewing. 

KKIFE. — Of the various sorts of knives noticed in the 
OT mention may be made of the flint knives used for 
the rite of circumcision (Jos 5**-, cf. Ex 4“) — an instance 
of conservatism in ritual, to which parallels may be 
found in all religions. The knives for ordinary purposes 
under the monarchy were mostly of bronze, of which, as 
of the earlier flint knives, the recent excavations have 
furnished many varieties. We also read of sacrificial 
knives (Gn 22®- Ezr 1*), of ‘a barber’s knife’ or razor 
(Ezk 5*), and of a scribe’s knife (Jer 36“ EV ‘penknife’), 
used for sharpening his reed-pen and making the 
necessary erasures. Cf. House, § 9. 

A. II. S. Kennedy. 

KNOP. — Another form of ‘knob,’ is used to render two 
different words in EV. 1. The knops of the stem and 
arms of the golden candlestick, or rather lampstarid. of 
the Tabernacle (Ex 25’‘ etc.) were the spheroidal 
ornaments still recognizable in the representation on the 
Arch of Titus. 2. Knops also denote certain ornaments, 
probably egg- or gourd-shaped, carved on the cedar 
lining of the walls of Solomon’s Temple (1 K 6*® — note 
RVm), and similar ornaments on the ‘ brazen sea’ (7“). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KNOWLEDGE. — I. Human KNOW'LEDGE. 1. In the 

OT. — Knowledge, so far as it has a theological use, is 
moral rather than intellectual. It is assumed that a 
knowledge of God is possible, but thi.s is the result of a 
revelation of Himself byGod, and not aspeculati veknowl- 
edge achieved by man. So knowledge becomes practi- 
cally equivalent to religion (Ps 2o“, Is 1 H), and ignorance 
to irreligion (I S 2“, Hos 6®). The Messianic age i.s 
to bring knowledge, but this will be taught of God 
(Is 64“). This knowledge of God is therefore quite con- 
dstent with speculative ignorance about the universe 
(Job 38. 39). Perhaps some expressions in the NT which 
seem to refer to Gnostic ideas may be explained by this 
view of knowledge. 

2. In the NT. — (a) Jn the Gofipcls knowledge is spoken 
of In the same sense as In the OT. Christ alone posses.ses 
the knowledge of God (Mt This knowledge 

gives a new relation to God, and without it man is still 
in darkness (Mt S*, Jn 7‘7 i?^). (6) In St. Paul’s 

Epistles. — In the earlier Elpistles knowledge is spoken 
of as a gift of the Spirit (1 Co 2. 12®), although God 
can to a certain extent be known through nature (.\c I4^ 
Ro 1‘*' *®). 1 Cor. especially urges the subordination 

of knowledge to charity. In Col 2 and 1 Ti 6*® a wrong 
kind of knowledge is spoken of — perhaps an early form 
of Gnosticism. True knowledge, however, centres in 
Christ, who Is the mystery of God (Col 2*). In Him 
all questions find their answer, and thi.s knowledge is 
not, like Gnosticism, the property of a few. but is in- 
tended for all men (Col 1“). In the Pastoral Epp. 
knowledge is spoken of with reference to a definite body 
of accepted teaching, which i.s repeatedly alluded to; it is, 
however, not merely intellectual but moral (Tit 1')- (c) /n 
(he other NT books knowledge is not prominent, except 
in 2 Peter, where, however, there is nothing specially 
characteristic. In Hebrews the ordinary word for 
‘knowledge’ does not occur at all, but the main object of 
the Epistle is to create and confirm a certain kind of 
Christian knowledge. Although knowledge In both OT 
and NT is almost always moral, there is no trace of the 
Socratlc doctrine that virtue is knowledge. 

II. Divine knowledge. — It is not necessary to 
show that perfect knowledge is ascribed to God through- 
out the Scriptures. In some OT Ixioks — Job and some 
V*»alms — the l^oranoe pf mwt emph^lj^ed In order 
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to bring God’s omniscience Into relief (cf. also tht per. 
Bonification of the Divine Wisdom in the Books of 
Proverbs and Wisdom). 

III. Divine and human knowledge in Christ. — 
The question has been much debated how Divine and 
human knowledge could co-exist in Christ, and whether 
in His human nature He was capable of ignorance. It 
is a question that has often been argued on a priori 
grounds, but it should rather be considered with reference 
to the evidence in the records of His life. The Gospels 
certainly attribute to Christ an extraordinary and 
apparently a supernatural knowledge. But even super- 
natural illumination is not necessarily Divine conscious- 
ness, and the Gospel records also seem to attribute to our 
Lord such limitations of knowledge as may be supposed 
to make possible a really human experience. 1. There 
are direct indications of ordinary limitations. He 
advanced in wisdom (Lk 2“); He asked for information 
(Mk 6“ 8® 92 *, Lk 8*®, ,Tn 11*®); He expressed surprise 
(Mk 6“ 8* 9='*, Jn 1 1*®). His use of prayer, and especially 
the prayer in tfie garden (Mt 26*«) and the words upon 
the cro.ss (Mk 16*®), point in the same direction. 2. With 
regani to one point our Lord expressly disclaimed 
Divine knowledge (Mk 13**). 3. In the Fourth Gospel, 

wliile claiming unity with the Father, He speaks of His 
teaching as derived from the Father under the limitations 
of a human .state (Jn 3*® 8“ 12®®- “). 4. W'hile 

speaking with authority, and in a way which precludes 
the possibility of fallibility in the (leliverance of the 
Divine message, He never enlarged our store of natural 
knowledge, physical or historical. If it be true that 
Clirist lived under limitations in respect of the use of 
His Divine omni.science, this is a part of the self-emptying 
which He undertook for us men and for our salvation 
(see Kenosis). J. H. Maude. 

KOA. — A people associated with Pekod and Shoa 
(Kzk 23“), probably, tlierefore, a by-form of KutU 
(also GiUium), often mentioned in Assyr. inscriptions 
in the same company. Their seat lay N.E. of Babylonia, 
in the mountains between the upper Adhem and the 
Dijala. Cf. Kiu. C. H. W. Johns. 

KOHATH, KOHATHITES. — Although the origin of 
the name Levi is doubtful, and scholars are still un- 
certain whether or not it was the name of a tribe before 
‘Levite’ was a descriptive term denoting one who was 
trained in priestly duties, then* is no doubt that the 
terra ‘Levite’ had this meaning as early as the period 
of liie Judges (see Jg 17^- **). And in process of time 

every monitx*r of the Levitical or pri<‘stly 'caste' traced 
his descent through one line or another to Levi. These 
genealogies must have been in the making before the 
Exile, but were afterwards stt'reotyped and reduced to 
system by the priestly school. The name Kohalh is 
found nowhere except in P and ClironiclpvS. The three 
main divi.sions of Levites bore the names of Gershon. 
Koimth, and Merafi, and these are accordingly given as 
the names of the 'sons' of Levi (Gn 46“, Ex 6“, Nu 3‘*, 
1 Ch 6*- 23«). The second division is described either 

as 'the Kohathites' (Nu *® 4‘«- *®- losi 26*^ Jos 
21®- 1 Ch 0*» «® 9*2, 2 Ch 20«» 29“) or ‘the sons 

of Kohath’ (Ex G®*. Nu 3®® *» 4*- ®- ®« 7®, Jos 21* », 

1 Ch 62. 18- 22 . 61 . M. 70 156 23®*). These were sub- 
divided into four groups, the Amramites, the Izharites, 
the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites (Nu 3“), each being 
traced to a son of Kohath (Ex 6®*, Nu 3®*, 1 Ch 6* *• 
23'2). From these families fragments of genealogies 
remain. Amram is of peculiar importance, because 
his children were Aaron and Moses (Ex 6*®, 1 Ch 23®*-®*); 
and Korah, a son of Izhar, was notorious In priestly 
tradition (Nu 16). See Korah, Dathan, Abiram. 

The importance of these families after the Exile 
was small, with the exception of the priests who traced 
their de.scent from Aaron. Some Kohathites are 
named as appointed to humble offices (1 Ch 9®*- •®*-. 
Ezr Neh 12"). But th« tendency of the period 
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lo Idealize ancient history led the Priestly writers. 
Including the Chronicler, to construct narratives in 
which the eponymous ancestors of the Levitical families 
played a prominent part; see 1 Ch 9'®. (1) During 

the desert wanderings the Kohathites were on the south 
side of the Tent (Nu 3®®), and they carried the screen 
of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it liad been pre- 
pared for travel by the greatest of all the descendants of 
Kohath — Aaron and his sons (3®‘ they were 

privileged to carry their burden upon their shoulders 
(7®), instead of in waggons, as the Gershonites and 
Merarites; they were superintended by Eleazar, Aaron’s 
son (4‘*). (2) After the settlement in Palestine, 23 

cities were assigned to thenj (Jos Ch d” ®*- 

(3) In David’s reign the Chronicler relates that 
the Temple music was managed partly by Heman, a 
Kohathite, and his family (1 Ch 6®‘-®8 16«<- 2o‘- « 

16 . 18 . 20 . 22 f. 25-81; aiid scc IS®- “ I®- 18 ). David 

divided the Levites into courses ‘according to the sons 
of Levi’ (23®; Kohathites vv.*®-®® 24^®“); and 
particular offices of Kohathites are stated in 26‘'®* 

17 19. M- 81 . ( 4 ) Under Jehoshaphat they led the song 

of praise at the battle of En-gedi (2 Ch 20‘®). (5) Under 
Hezekiah they took part in the cleansing of the Temple 
(29»® »<). A. il. M'Neile. 

KOHELETH. — See Ecclesiastes. 

KOLAIAH.— 1. The father of the false prophet 
Ahab (Jer 292i). 2. The name of a Benjamite family 
which settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh IV). 

KONJE (Jth 4«). — An unknown town of Palestine 
(AV, following a different reading, ‘the villages’). 

KOPH.— The nineteenth letterof the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such emjiloyed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 19th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

KORAH, KORAHITES. — 1. Korah is the name of 
a 'duke,' son of Esau and Aliolibamah, named in Gn 
366 . 14. 18 therefore an Edomite. 2. A Korah also 
appear.s in I Ch 2*® as a ‘son’ of Hebron and descend- 
ant of Caleb, the Keiiizzite, i.f. Edomite. 3. In 1 Ch 
919. 81 hear of a ben-Korah and of a Korahite, 
the Korahites being further designated as door-keepers. 
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Combining the various notes, we gather that the sons 
of Korah were of Edomite extraction, were incorporated 
among the Levites, and formed a Temple-guild. More- 
over, Pss 42-49 and 84. 8.5. 87. 88 bear the superscrip- 
tion ‘to the sons of Korah.' They share, therefore, 
with the sons of Asaph the honour of forming the 
Temple-choir. But whether they rose (or fell) from 
being door-keepers to being singers, or vice verm, it is, 
in our ignorance of most of the details of the worship of 
the first Temple, impossible to say. Nor can we say 
how it was that the guilds of Asaph and Korah came to 
be transformed into the guilds of Heman, Asaph, and 
Ethan. See also next article. W. F. Cobb. 

KORAH, DATHAK, ABIRAM.— The story of the 
rebellion of Korah, as contained in Nu 16. 17, is no^^ 
combined with what was originally an entirely different 
narrative — that of the resistance of Dathan and Abirazn^ 
who were laymen, to the civil authority of Moses. Re- 
fusing to obey Moses’ summons to appear before him, 
Dathan and Abirarn, along with their households, were 
swallowetl up by the earth (Nu 16“^- 
[JE3). The story of Korah proper contains two strata, 
the work of Priestly writers of different ages. The 
first of these (Nu 16i“- ®®»>- ®‘-®®ch. 17) 

describes a revolt of Korah, at the head of 250 princes of 
the (H)ngregation, against Moses and Aaron, in the 
interests of the people at large as against the tribe of Levi. 
The matter is decided by the test of the censers, the 
rebels being consume<l by fire from the Lord. The 
sequel is found in ch. 17 — the blossoming of Aaron’s rod. 
The latest narrative (Nu l6’^-“- “'®®) represents 

Korali at the head of 250 Levites, opposing, in the 
interests of the tribe of Levi, the monopoly of the priesU 
hood claimed by Aaron. These last two narratives are 
memorials of the struggles that took place, and the 
various stages that were passed through, before the 
prerogatives of Levi were admitted by the other tribes, 
and thos(^ of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families, [In Sir 4.5*® and Jude ** AV has Core for Korah]. 

KORE. — 1. The eponym of a Korahite guild of door^ 
keepers (I Ch 9'®). 2. Son of linnah, a Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 31*®). 

KUSHAIAH. — See Kishi. 
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LAADAH.— A Judahlte (1 Ch 4«). 

LABAN.-l. Son of Nahor (Gn 29®; cf. 24®^ where 
•Bethuel, son of,' is apparently an int(‘rpolation). He 
was the brother of U«d)ekah (24*®), father of Leah 
and Rachel (29), and through them ancestor to three- 
/ourth.s of the Jewish nation. He iiad several son.s 
(30®® 31*), and was father-in-law and uncle of Jacob. 
He appears first in Scripture as engaged in betrothing 
his sister Rebekah to i.saac (24*®-®®). We meet him 
next at Haran entertaining Jacob (29*®- *®), who had 
escaped from his brother Esau. The details of the 
transactions between Laban and Jacob for the fourteen 
years while the nephew served the uncle for his two 
daughters need not be recounted here (see chs. 29 and 
80). At the end of the period Jacob was not only 
husband of Leah and Rachel and father of eleven sons, 
but also the owner of very many flocks and herds. 
As Laban was reluctant to part with Jacob, regarding 
his presence as an assurance of Divine blessing, the 
departure took place secretly, while Laban was absent 
shearing his sheep. Jacob removed his property across 
the Euphrates, while Rachel took with her the teraphim 


or household gods of the family. When Laban pursued 
after them and overtook them at Mount Gilead (31**), 
he did no more than reproach Jacob for his .stealthy 
flight and for his removal of the teraphim, and finally 
made a covenant of peace by setting up a cairn of 
stones and a pillar; these .served as a boundary-stone 
between the Arumceans and the Hebrews, which neither 
were to pass with hostile intent to the other. 

In character Laban is not pleasing, and seems to 
reflect in an exaggerated form the mon* repulsive traits 
in the character of his nephew Jacob; yet he shows 
signs of generous impulses on more than one occasion, 
and especially at the final parting with Jacob. 

2. An unknown place mentioned in Dt. 1*. 

T. A. Moxon. 

LABANA (1 Es 5*®) -Ezr 2« and Neh 7<® Lebana(h), 

LAOOUNTJS (1 Es 9®*) -Ezr 10®® Ohelal. 

LACE. — The Eng. word ‘lace’ comes from Lat 
laqueus, a ‘snare,’ and is used in that sense in Old Eng. 
It is then employed for any cord or band, and that is 
its meaning in Ex 28*®- 39**- »*, Sir 6®®. 

LAOEDABMOKIAKS. — In 2 Mac 5® we read that Jasoa 
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fled for refuge to the Lacedteraonians ‘because they 
were near of kin/ This claim is further set forth in 
1 Mac 12*® ; cf. 14^® 15**, where we read of Sparta 

and an alliance with the Spartans. It was, of course, 
entirely fanciful, the Hellenes and the Jews belonging 
respectively to the Indo-European and Semitic branches 
of the human race. A. E. Hillakd. 

I-AOHISH.— A town in the south country of Judah 
referred to several times in the Tell el-Amarna tablets. 
In the Biblical records it first appears as joining the 
coalition headed by the king of Jerusalem against the 
Gibeonites (Jos 10*), and as being in consequence 
reduced by Joshua (v.**) in spite of the assistance 
given to it by the king of Gezer (v.**). It is enumer- 
ated among the cities of the tribe of Judah (15*«). 
Rehoboam fortified it (2 Oh 11®). Hither Amaziah, king 
of Judah, fled from conspirators, and here he was 
murdered (2 K 14'*). In the reign of Hezekiah, Sennach- 
erib took Lachish, and while he was quartered there 
Hezekiah sent messengers to him to make terms (18'* '’). 
Sennacherib’s Lachish campaign is commemorated by a 
sculpture from Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 
Lachish and Azekah were the last cities to stand agafnst 
the king of Babylon (Jer 34^. Lachish was one of the 
towns settled by the children of Judah after the Exile 
;Neh 11*®). Micah’s denunciation of Lachish as 'the 
beginning of sin to the dautrhter of Zion’ (1'*) doubtless 
refers to incidents of which w'e are quite ignorant. 

Lacliish was identified by Conder with Tell el-Hesy, 
an important mound in the Gaza district, which was 
.:a)rtially excavated witii success by Flinders Petrie and 
Bliss for the Palestine Exploration Fund {1890-1893). 
Another .site in the neighbourhood, of Roman date, called 
Umm Lakis, probably rei)resent.s a later dwelling of the 
representatives of the ancient Lachishites, and presc^rves 
the name of the city. R. A. S. Macalisteh. 

LADAK.— 1. A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Joshua (1 Ch 7“). 2. A Gershonite family name (1 Ch 
237. 8. 9 I;i it appears as Libni (wh. see). 

LADANXna. — See Mvjirh. 

LADDER . — In ancient times ladders were used chiefly 
for scaling the wails of a besieged city, as frequently 
shown on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. i. 243; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 372). 
Although this use of them is probably implied in Pr 21“ 
scaling-ladders ar<! first expressly mentioned in the 
time of the Maccalx^e.s (1 Mac 5*®). See Fortification, 

U 3 . 6 . 

Jacob's ‘ladder’ (Gn 28*'-') seems to have lieen rather 
a 'flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven’ (Driver, 
Com. in loc.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LAEL.— A Gershonite Levdte (Nu 3*^). 

LAHAD. — A Judahite family name (1 Ch 4*). 

LAHAl-ROl . — See Bekr-lahai-roi. 

LAHMAM (RVrn Lahmas). — A town of Judah (Jos 
15<®), possibly mod. cl-Lahm, near Belt Jibrin. 

LAHMI. — The brother of Goliath the Gittite, slain 
iy Elhanan the son of Jair (I Ch 20*). There is a 
discrepancy between this passage and the parallel 
passage in 2 S 2P®, where we read that ‘Elhanan [wh. see] 
the Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite.' If the text 
of Chronicles is the more correct, the designation Bethlc- 
kemite of Samuel is simply a corruption of the name 
Lahmi, but the converse might also be the case. 

T. A. Moxon. 

LAI8H. — 1. The original name of the town of Dan 
(Jg 187- *7. 29), The variation Leshem occurs In 

JoH 19*’W«. 2. The father of Palti or Paltiel, to whom 
Michael, David’s wife, was given by Saul (1 S 25*\ 28 3'*). 

LAISHAH (Is 10*®). — The name of a place connected 
with Gallim, and mentioned here along with other 
localities in Benjamin and Judah. If Gallim be Beit 


JCUa near Bethlehem, Laishah would also be in tUal 
neighbourhood. 

LAKKUM. — An unknown town of Naphtali (Jos 19**). 

LAIffiA. — See Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabachthani. 

LAMB. — See Sheep, and next article. 

LAMB or GOD. — The lamb was the most common 
victim in the Jewish sacrifices, and the most familiar 
type to a Jew of an offering to God. The title * the lamb 
of God’ (i.e. the lamb given or provided by God; cf. 
Gn 22«) is applied by John the Baptist to Jesus in 
Jn 1*«- **. The symbolism which the Baptist intended 
can be inferred from the symbolic allusions to the lamb 
in the OT. Thus in Jer 1 1'® the prophet compares 
himself to a lamb, os the type of guilelessness and 
innocence. Again, in Is 53’ (a passage which exercised 
great influence on the Messianic hope of the Jews, and 
is definitely referred to Christ in Ac 8“) the lamb Is 
used as the type of vicarious suffering. It .seems beyond 
doubt that tliese two ideas must have been in the 
Baptist’s mind. It is also quite possible to see In the 
phrase a reference to the Iamb which formed part of 
the daily sacrifice in the Temple; and also, perhaps, 
an allusion to the Paschal lamb which would soon be 
offt^red at the approaching Passover (Jn 2'*), and 
which was the symbol of God’s deliverance. Certainly 
this is the idea underlying the expressions in Jn 19*® 
and 1 P l‘«. Thus all these strata of thought may be 
traced in the Baptist’s title, viz. innocence, vicarious 
suffering, sacrifici*, redemi>tion. 

The laml) is u.sed 27 times in the Apocalyps<^ as the 
symlK)! of Christ, and on the first introduction of the 
term in Rev 5® the writer si)eaks specifically of ‘ a lamb 
as though it had lx"i*n slain.’ The term used in the 
Greek original is not the same as that found in the 
BaptLst's phrase, but the connexion is probably similar. 
It seems most likely that the sacrificial and rt^demptlve 
significance of the lamb Is timt especially intended by 
the Apocalyptic author. 

The specific title ‘the lamb of Gwl’ may be an in- 
vention of the Baptist’s own, which he used to point 
an aspect of the Messianic mission for his hearers' 
benefit, or it may have lx*en a well-known phrase 
currently employed to designate the Messiah; we have 
no trace of such an earlier use, but it may have existed 
(see Westcott on Jn 1*®). A. W. F. Blunt. 

LAME, LAMENESS. — See Medictine, p. 599^. 

LAMEOH. — The name apparently of two people in 
the antediluvian period, tlie one txtlonglng to the Cainite 
and the other to the Sethite genealogy. 1. The fifth 
descendant from Cain (Gn 4**-*<). He s€*ems to have 
been a man of imfwrtance in the early legend, as the 
names of his two wives (Adah and Zillah), his three 
sons (Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-cain), and his daughter 
(Naamah) are all mentioned. Special interest ia 
attached to him on account of his song — 

‘Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For I have slain a man for wounding me. 

And a young man for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly I^iech seventy and sevenfold.’ 

The meaning of this song has Ixx'n the subject of 
much conjecture. The song is clearly one of exultation, 
and it has not unnaturally been associated with the faci 
that Tubal-cain his son i.s specially mentioned as the 
‘forger of every cutting instrument,’ Jerome relates 
the Jewish legend that Lamech accidentally slew Cain, 
but for this, of course, there is no foundation. It has 
lieen suggested (Llghtfoot, Deem Chorogr. Marc, proem. 
§ iv.) that the reference is to the fact that Lamech, as 
the first polygamist, introduced gr(iater destruction into 
the world than Cain. R. H. Kennett sees in the song 
a deprecation of blood-guiltiness incurred by the fact 
that Lamech, as a tribal chieftain, has avenged an 
insult of a boy by slaying him. 
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LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF 

A possible variant rendering might be mentioned: history of Zion with its present condition, and ch. 5 Is 

I would have slain (or *I will slay’) any man who a prayer for mercy and renewal of ancient blessings, 

wounds me.’ If this Is accepted, it materially alters The hope for Judah was the corni)assion of the Lord; 

the sense. 'therefore let us search and try our ways and turn 

2. The father of Noah (Gn 6**). It is now commonly again to the Lord’ (3^“). It forms a curious contrast 
believed, owing to the identity of some names and the to the consolation offered to Athens in her decline and 
similarity of others in the two genealogies, that they fall through the comedies of Aristophanes, 
are merely different versions of one original list. 6. Authorship. — No author is named in Lam. itself. 

T. A. Moxon. In 2 Ch 35“ we read that * Jeremiah lamented for 
LAMENTATIONS, BOOK 0F.>~1. Occasion. — Inn.c. Josiah, and all the singing men and singing women 

586 Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem, put out the spake of Josiah unto this day; and they made them 
eyes of Zedekiah, slew the princes, burned the Temple an ordinance in Israel: and behold they are written 
and palaces, razed the walls, and deported the inhabi- in the lamentations.’ This statement is 300 years later 
tants (save some of the poorest sort) to forced labour than the fall of Jerusalem; and Larn. has nothing to do 
In Babylon (2 K 25). These events and their religious with Josiah. But it ascribes standard elegies to Jere* 
meaning are the theme of the five complete hymns miah. The LXX, followed by the Vulgate and other 
in the Book of Lamentations. The poet looked on versions, namcis Jeremiah the prophet as the author 
these calamities as the death of tlie Jewish people; and of Lam.; and tl|is view prevailed universally till recent 
he prepares an elegy for the national funeral. times. Internal evidence has been considered iinfavour- 

2. Date. — It need not be supposed that Jeremiah able to Jeremiah’s authorship. The alphabetic form, 

went about composing acrostics while Jerusalem was a few peculiar words, an affinity in ch.s. 2 and 4 with 
burning; on the other hand, the language of the poems Ezekiel, in chs. 1 and 6 with the younger Isaiah, and 
is not that of some Rabbinical versifier after Nehemiah’s in ch. 3 with late P.salms, the accumulation of pictorial 
time. Between the desolation of b.c. 686 and tiie metaphors, the denial of 'dsion to prophets, the reliance 
restoration of B.c. 536 is the time limit for the production on Egypt (4‘7), are given (LOhr, Com.) as conclusive 
of this book. objections to Jeremiah’s being the writer. But the 

3. Form. — The form of these elegies has been recog- acrostic form would then have the charm of novelty, 
nized to be the type of Hebrew pcK?try which is peculiar and would be useful as a mnemonic for professional 
to thrernxJy. Its metrical character depends on the mourners; and it is not prophecy to wWch it is here 
structure of the single, line. The line has not the exact attached. The affinities with later books are not very 
meastire of a Latin hexameter or pentameter, but marked, and may be due to derivation from the elegies, 
consists of five to seven words, making on an average And there is avowedly much resemblance in vocabulary 
eleven syllables. The line is divided by sense and and thought between Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
grammar into two unequal parts, as 6: 5 or 4; 3; the Both trace disaster to the sin of the nation, bothdepre- 

irat part being more empliatic in sense, and the second cate trust In alliances, and both inculcate penitence and 
Torming an antiphonal supplement to the first. Thus hope. Probably the internal evidence originated the 
1* — traditional view that Jeremiah was the author; and 

* Ah nowl fcoe sits alone — the populous city, the newer scrutiny of the e\idence seems hardly sufft- 

Husbandlcss doomed to V>e — the foremost of peoples, cient to disprove the verdict of the ancients. 

Once the princess over states—e serf in a gang.’ A^ain it is asked. Would one author make five inde- 

Such i.s the qlJiOJh-metTe, found also in parts of Amos, pendent poems on one and the same subject? If 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel. several authors treated the theme Independently, it is 

4. Arrangement. — These Hebrew elegiacs may stand not likely that their work would bear juxtaposition 
singly, as in La 3, or in two-lined stanzas, as in ch. 4, so weJI as the collection in Lantentations. Jeremiah’s 
or in three-lined stanzas, a.s iu chs. 1 and 2. But there life ended some 6 or 7 years after the Captivity began; 
Is also in Lam. a more artificial embellishment. The and 5*® implies a longer interval. since the devastation. 
22 stanzas of chs. 1, 2, and 4 are introduced by the 22 If we assign, with Thenius, chs. 2 and 4 to Jeremiah, 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet in regular onler, except and suppose that some di.sciples of the prophet imitated 
that 2 and 4 place the letter Pe before the letter Ayin. his model in 1, 3, and 6, then perhaps the differences 
This inexplicable, variation in the order of the letters and similarities in the several hymns may be accounted 
has been held to imply a difference in authorship. Again for. When Jerusalem w^as destroyed by Titus in a.d. 70, 
ch. 3 ha.s 66 verses, the lines beginningaaa; bbb, etc. Ch. there w^as no new' qlndh; the elegies seem to presuppase 
5 has 22 verses, but no acrostic; and its lines are of a a i>ersonality of Jeremiah’s tyT)e as their originator, 
slightly different structure. As this chapter is a prayer, 7. Names.— The Hebrew name of Lam. is 'EkhOh 
these external marks may have been felt to be inappro- ('How! ’), the first w'ord in the book. It is also called 
piiate. The poetic form of Lam. is thus the result of Qindtk or ‘Elegies.’ The LXX has Threnoi (leremiou); 
elaborate effort; but thi.s need not Imply the absence Vulg., Threni, id cM lamentatione^ Jeremm propheicBt 
of genuine feeling. The calamity in remembrance and this is the source of the English title. 

seemed to call for an adequate form of expression, and to 8. Position in tibe Canon. — In Hebrew Bibles Lam. 
invite the resources of technical skill, i.s placed in the third division of the OT Canon. Its 

6. Contents. — The contents of the five hymns are place Is gtmeraily in the middle of the five AfegiUoth, 
not pervaded by clear lines of thought; but the nature between Ruth and Ecclesiastes. The Jews recite the 
of the subject forbids us to look for the consistency of book on the Black Fast (9th of Ab) — the anniversary 
a geometrical theorem. The cruel scenes, the pity and of the destnirtion of Jerusalem. In the Greek OT and 
horror they occasioned, the religious perplexity at the the other versions Lam. is attached to the prophecies 
course of events, are depicted sometimes by the poet of Jeremiah, in accordance with the current belief In his 
himself, again by Jerusalem, or by the personifietl com- authorship. D. M. Kay. 

munity. Ch. 1 describes the ruin of Jerusalem and the 

humiliation of the exiles — vv.*-" in the words of the poet, LAMP. — 1. The earliest illuminant everywhere was 

w'hile the city itself speaks in vv.*® **. The second supplied by pieces of resinous wood. Such probably were 
hymn finds the sting of their sufferings in the fact that the torches of Gideon’s adventure (Jg 7*« ^ RV for 
they are inflicted by Jehovah, their ancient defender. AV ‘lamps’) and other passages. There is no evidence 
Ch. 3, ’the triumph song of ethical optimism,’ recounts of anything of the nature of our candles, which is a 
the national misery (vv.* **), perceives the purpose of frequent AV rendering of the ordinary Heb. word (nir) 
Jehovah in their calamities (vv.^®-<’), and calls the for 'lamp,’ now introduced throughout by RV except 
people to penitence fvT.«*«»). Ch. 4 contrasts the past in Zeph (but Amer. RV here also ‘lamp’). The 
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Unearthini? of thousands of lamps in the course of 
recent P^estine exploration, sometimes as many as 
two or three hundred from a single grave, has made it 
possible to trace the development of the lamp from 
eariy pre-Israelite to Byzantine times. Only the barest 
outline can be attempted here. 

2. Two main stages in this development have to be 

recognized, the first that of the open, the second that of 
the closed, lamp, (a) The earliest form found in pre- 
Israelite strata is that of the plain open clay lamp in the 
shape of a shell, or shallow bowl, with rounded bottom. 
It is distinguished from the later form of open lamp by 
having the rim only slightly pinched along about one- 
third of its circumference, to keep the wick in position. 
(6) In the later forms just referred to, which are those of 
the late Canaanite and early Hebrew periods, the lips are 
drawn much more closely together, so as to form an 
elongated spout, as may be seen in the illust. in Hastings’ 
DB iii. 24, fig. 1; Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in 
Palestine (in the sequel cited as BMExc.), plate 06; 
Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 87. For tyja^s of (a) and 
(6) side by side, 8€?e PEFSt, 1904, t327. (r) The next step 

apparently was to substitute a flat base for the rounded 
forms of (a) and (fe). This tyi>e of open lamp has con- 
tinued in use to the present day in certain parts of Syria. 

3. The introduction of the ciosed lamp cannot as yet 
be dated with certainty, but is probably due to Western 
influence. According to Bliss {BMExc. 130), ‘by 
Seleucidan times the open lamp appears largely to have 
given way to the closed lamp.’ (a) The earlier speci- 
mens of this type consist of a circular bowl closed at the 
top, with the exception of a round opening for pouring 
in the oil, with a flat or concave base. They are further 
characterized by their long tapering, and sometimes 
straight, spout, which ‘forms a distinct angle with the 
bowl.’ 'These lamps are entirely without ornament, and , 
like all the others, without handles, {b) The later closed 
lamps, on the other hand, have their upper surface 
ornamented with an endless variety ot design, ranging 
from simple lines through chevrons, spirals, etc., to 
animal forms. Numerous specimens of (a) and (6) are 
illustrated in BMExc. pi. 62, 63. For a typical lamp of 
the Maccabffian period, .see PFF.S7, 1904,348, pi. iii. No. 5. 
This may be assumed^ to have been the prevailing type 
of lamp in NT times. * 

4. Many of the siM'cimens hitherto given as illustra- 
tions of the lamps of OT are really of early Chri.stiaii or 
even Byzantine date. A typical Byzantine form is 
given in BMExc. pi. 66, No. 6. This type is distinguished 
from the previous closed tyi>e by the fact that ‘the 
curve of the body is continuous with the top of the spout, 
giving a generally oval shapt^.’ See the collections 
illustrated PEFSt, 1892, 125; 1904, plate iii; 1905, 150. 

6. In addition to the normal lamp with a single wick, 
the excavations in northern and southern Palestine have 
brought to light numerous 8r>ecimens of ‘multiple 
lamps,’ a favourite form of which consisted of a bowl, 
having its rim pinched into three, four, or .scweii spouts 
(see BMExc. pi. 66). As in other lands, the Palestinian 
potter sometimes gave hi.s lamp the shape of an animal, 
such as the remarkable clay duck from Gezer descrilx^d 
and illustrated in PEFSt, 1903, 40. 

The favourite material, in all ages was clay. A good 
specimen of a bronze lamp with a handle, from the 
Greek period, is shown in BMExc. 60. Silver lamps are 
mentioned in Jth 10®. Those of the Tabernacle and 
Temple were of gold. The usual illuminant was the oil of 
the olive; other oils, including naphtha, are named in the 
Mishna {Shabbath, ii. 1 ff.), where may be found, also, a li.st 
of the substances for wicks in addition to the ordinary wick 
of twisted flax (Is 42* RVm), and other details regarding 
the household lamp. 

6. In the poorer houses the lamp was placed, as it 
still is, in a niche in the wall. It is in the ca.se of a 
‘great woman’ that we first hear of a lampstand in a 
private house. Lampstands of stone, about 30 inches 


in height, have been found in the recent excavations 
in Crete; one of limestone is figured In Bliss, Mound, 
etc. 104, from Lachish. The candlestick of AY, which, 
strangely enough, is retained in RV (except in Mt 5**, 
where ‘stand’ is substituted), is of course a lampstand. 
For the elaborate lampstands or 'candlesticks’ of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple see those articles. An 
interesting specimen of a lamp with seven spouts and 
stand in one piece was found by Sellin at Taanach 
(illust. in his Eine Nachlese, etc. 22; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch.^ [19071 99). 

In ancient times, as at the present day, it was customary 
to keep the household lamp continually alight, hence 
the figure in 1 K 1 1*®, 2 K 8‘®; conversely, the putting out 
of the lamp of the wicked (Job 18« [AY ‘ candle ’1, 
Pr 13») denotes their utter extinction. 

For a recently di.scovered, and still obscure, early rite 
in which lamps and bowls played an essential part, see 
House, § 3; and for a later rite, see Dedication [Feast 
of]. a. R. S. Kennedy. 

LAMPSAOUS (1 Mac 15® RYm). — See Sampsames. 

LANOE, LANCET.— The former only Jer .50®*, RY 
‘spear,’ but Heb. is klddn, hence rather ‘javelin’; the 
latter only 1 K 18*“, RV ‘lance,’ Heb. rdmach. For both 
the.se w'eai)ons, see Armouu and Arms, § 1. 

LAND CROCODILE (Lv RV). — See Chameleon 

and Lizard. 

LANDBdARK.—The word {gebUl) so rendered must not 
be identified off-hand, as is usually done, with the kudurru 
or boundary-stone of the Babylonians, for the funda- 
mental passage, Dt 19*^, ‘Thou shall not remove thy 
neighbour s landmark, wliich they of old time have set,' 
should rather be rendered; ‘Thou shall not remove (or 
‘set back’) thy neighbour’s boundary, which they . . . 
have drawui.’ U nder the old Hebrew system of the cultiva- 
tion in common of the village land, the boundaries of the 
plots may have been Indicated as at the present day by ‘ a 
furrow double in width to the ordinary one,’ at each end 
of which a stone is set up, called the ‘boundary-stone’ 
{PEFSt, 1894, p. 195 f,). The form of land-grabbing by 
setting back a neighbour’s boundary -line must have been 
common in OT times, to judge by the frequent references 
to, and condemnation.s of, the practice (Dt 27**, 
Hos 5*0. Pr 22*» 23»o, Job 24*). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LANGUAGE OF OT AND APOCRTPHA.— See Text 

Versions and La no it ages of OT. 

LANGUAGE OF THE NT. — The object of this article 
is to give a general non-technical account of the Greek 
in which the NT is W'ritten. It should be stated at the 
out.set that the standpoint of scholarship in regard to 
this subject has materially altered since Prof. Thayer 
wTote his excellent article in vol. iii. of the DB. We 
shall therefore briefly state the nature of our change in 
view, and then descrilie the NT Creek a.s we now regard 
it, without further reference to older theories. 

1. The old view. — In every age of NT study, scholars 
have been struck by the fact that its Greek to a large 
extent .stands alone. It differs immensely from the lan- 
guage of the great cla.ssic8 of the period which was 
closed some four centuries earlier, and not much less 
from that of post -cla.ssi cal writers of its own time, even 
when those writers were Palestinian Jew's, a.s was Josephus. 
During the 17th cent, the ‘Purist’ school sought to 
minimize these difference.s, holding that deviation from 
the ‘purity’ of clas.sic standards was a flaw in the 
X>erfection of the inspired Book, which must at all costs 
be cleared away. But, except for such eccentricities of 
learning, the efforts of scholars in general were steadily 
directed towards the establishment of some rationale for 
this isolation of what Rothe called the ‘language of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Two excellent reasons were found for 
the pei^uliarities of NT Greek. (1) NT writers were 
steeped in the language of the Greek OT, a translation 
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which largely followed the Hebrew original with s. avish 
literalness. A special religious phraseology was thus 
created, which not only contributed a large number of 
forms for direct quotation, but also supplied models for 
the general style of religious writing, much as the style 
of modern sermons or devotional books is modelled 
upon the English of the Bible. (2) The writers were 
mostly Jews who used Aramaic (a language closely 
related to Hebrew) in their daily life. When, therefore, 
they thought and wrote in Greek, they were prone to 
translate literally from their native tongue; and 
• Aramaisms’ thus infected the Greek, side by side with 
the ‘Hebraisms’ wliich came from the LXX. The 
degree to which either of the.sii classes of Seniitism wa.s 
admitted to affect particular words or grammatical 
constructions in the Greek NT naturally diih'red in the 
judgment of different writers; but even Thayer, who 
wrote after the new lights had already begun to appear, 
shows no readiness to abandon the general th<*si8 that 
the NT Greek lies outside the stream of progress in the 
development of the Greek language;, and must be judged 
by principle.s of its own. 

2. Newer views. ““The credit of initialing a most 
far-reaching change of view^ tin; full consequences of 
which are only beginning to be realized, bedongs to a 
brilliant German theologian, Adolf Deissrnann. His 
attention having bt-en accidentally called to a volume 
of transcripts from the Egyi)tian papyri recently added 
to the Berlin Museum, ht? wa.s immediately struck by 
their frequent points of contact with the vocabulary of 
NT Greek. He read through several collections of 
papyri, and of contemporary Greek in.scriptions, and in 
1895 and 1897 published the tw'o volumes of his Bible 
Studies (Eng. tr. in one volume, 1901). Mainly on the 
ground of vocabulary, but not witho»it reference to 
grammar and style, he showed that the i.solatlon of NT 
Greek could no lorig(*r be maintained. Further study 
of the papyri he used, and of the immense massc^s of 
similar documents which have* been publi.shed since, 
espt'cially by tin; explorers of Oxford and Berlin, con- 
firms his thesis and extends it to the wdioh; field of 
grammar. To put the new view's into tw'o statements — 
(1) The NT is written in the sjxfken Grak of daily life, 
which can be proved from inscription.s to have; differed 
but little, as found in nearly cvit.v corner of the Roman 
Empire in the first century. (2) What is peculiar in 
‘Biblical Greek’ lie,s in the presence of boldly literal 
translations from Hebrew OT or Aramaic ‘sources': 
even thi.s, how'ever, seldom goes beyond clumsy and 
unidlornatic, but perfectly jiossible, Greek, and is 
generally restricted to the inordinate use of correct 
locutions which were rare in the ordinary spoken dialect. 
The Egyptian non-literary papyri of the three centuries 
before and after Christ, with the inscriptions of Asia 
Minor, the /Kgiean islands and Greece during the same 
period, — though tbe.se mu.st be used with caution because 
of the literary element which often invades them, — 
supply us therefore with the long desiderated parallel 
for the language of the NT, by which w'e must continually 
test an exegesis too much dominated hitherto by the 
thought of classical Greek or Semitic idiom. 

3. History and diffusion of the Greek language. — At 
this point, then, we should give a history of the world- 
Greek of NT times. A sister-language of Sanskrit, 
Latin, Slavonic, German, and English and most other 
dialects of modern Europe, Greek comevS before us 
earliest in the Homeric poems, the oldest parts of which 
may go back to the 10th cent. b.c. Small though the 
country was, the language of Greece was dlvid(‘d into 
more dialects, and dialects perhaps more widely differing, 
than English in the reign of Alfred. Few of these 
dialects gave birth to any literature; and the intellectual 
primacy of Atliens by the end of the classical period 
(4th cent, b.c.) was so far above dispute that Its dialect, 
the Attic, became for all future time the only permitted 
model for literary prose. When Attic as a spoken 
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language was dead, it was enforced by rigid grammartaas 
as the only ‘correct’ speecli for educated people. Post- 
classical prose accordingly, while varying in the extent 
to which colloquial elements invade the purity of its 
artificial idiom, is always more or less dominated by the 
effort to avoid the (ireek of daily life; while in the 
NT, on the contrary, it is only two or tliree writers who 
admit even to a small extent a style differing from tliat 
usf‘d in common speech. Meanwhile the history of 
Greece, with it.s endless political ind(‘pendence and 
variation of dialect between neighbouring towns, had 
entered a new phase. The strong hand of Philip of 
Macedon brought Hellas under one rule; his son, the 
great Alexander, carried victorious Hellenism far out 
into the world beyond. Unification of speech was a 
natural result, when (Greeks from different cities became 
fellow-8oldi<‘rs in Alexander’s army, or fellow-colonists 
in his new towns. Within about one generation we 
suddenly find that a compromi.se dialect, which was based 
mainly on Attic, but contained elenu tits from all the old 
dialects, came to be established as the language of the new 
Greek world. This ‘Gommon ' Gn^ek, or Hellenistic, once 
brought into being, remained for centuries a remarkably 
homogeneous and slowly changing speech over the 
larger part of the Roman Eininre, In Rome itself it 
was so widely spoken and read that St. Paul’s letter 
needed no tran.slating, and a Latin Bible was first de- 
manded far away from Latium. In Paie.stine and in 
Lycaonia the Book of Acts gives us clear evidence of 
bilingual conditions. The Jerusalem mob (Ac 21*^ 22^) 
expected St. Paul to address them in Greek; that at 
Ly.stra (14‘‘) similarly reverted with plea.sure to their 
local patois, but bad been following without difficulty 
addres.ses delivered in Greek. It was the one period in 
the history of tlu^ Emiure when the gospel could be 
preached througiiout the Roman world by the same 
mi.ssloiiary without interpreter or the need of learning 
foreign tongtn s. Tlte conditions of Palestine demand 
a few more word.s. It s<*ems fairly clear that Greek was 
understood and used there much as Englisli is in Wales 
to-day. Jesu.s and the Apostles would u.se Aramaic 
among tbeius< lvos. and in addressing the people in 
Judtea or Galilee, but Greek would often be needed in 
conversation with strangers. The Procurator would 
certainly u.se Greek (rarely Latin) in his official dealings 
with the Jews. There is no reason to believe that any 
NT writer who ever lived in Palestine learned Creel: 
only as a fonign lunguagr when he went abroad. The 
degree of culture in grammar and idiom would vary, but 
the language it.st lf wsis always entirely at command. 

4. NT Greek . — We find, as we might expect, that 
’NT Greek’ is a general term covering a large range of 
individual divergence. The author of Hebrews writes 
on a level which we might best characterize by com- 
paring the pulpit style of a cultured extempore preacher 
in this country — a spoken style, fre^e from artificiality 
and archaisms, but free from anything really colloquial. 
The two Lukan books show similar culture in their 
author, who uses some di.stinctively literary Idioms. 
But St. Luke’s faithful reproduction of his various 
sources makes his work uneven in this respect. St. 

handles Greek with the freedom and mastery of 
one who probably used it regularly all bis life, except 
during actual residence in Jerusalem. He seems 
absolutely uninfluenced by literary style, and applies 
the Greek of common intercour.se to his high themes, 
without .stopping a moment to polish a diction the 
eloquence of which is wholly unstudied. Recent 
attempts to trace formal rhetoric and laws of rhythm in 
his writings have comi)letely failed. At the other end 
of the scale, as judged by Greek culture, stands the 
author of the Apocalypse, whose grammar is very incor- 
rect, despite hi.s copious vocabulary and rugged vigour 
of style. Nearly as unschooled is Si. Mark, who often 
gives us very literal translations of the Aramaic in which 
his story was first wont to be told: there seems some 
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••eason to suspect that in the oldest form of his text this 
occurred more frequently still. The other main Gospel 
‘source,' the "Sayings of Jesus,' shows likewise the 
traces of processes of translation. Space forbids any 
attempt to distinguish the position of all the NT writers, 
but we may note that the papyri supply parallels In 
degrees of culture to compare with them In turn, except 
so far as sheer translation comes in. 

5. Help derived from Modem Greek, and from re- 
constructed Aramaic originals. We must now return to 
the development-history of Greek to observe that its 
later stages, even up to the present day, are full of 
Important contributions to our study of the NT. The 
Common’ or Hellenistic Greek, described above, is the 
direct ancestor of the vernacular of modern Greece and 
the Greek-speaking districts of Turkey. We are daily 
learning more of the immense significance of this despised 
Datois for interpreting the sacred language. Here the 
student must carefully eliminate the artificial ‘ Modern 
Greek’ of Athenian newspapers and books, which is 
untrustworthy for this purpose, just as is the Greek of 
Plutarch or Josephus. The genuine vernacular — with 
Its dialects, based on inconsiderable local variations in 
Hellenistic, which may have no small weight erelong even 
In our NT criticism — may l>e placed by the side of modern 
folk-ballads and mediaeval popular stories and saint- 
ilegends, to take us back to the papyri and inscriptions, 
as our latest-found tools for NT study. The literature, 
classical and post-classical, vinll of course retain the 
place it has always held, when modern methods have 
taught us how to check its testimony. And Comparative 
Philology, with lights on the meaning of cases and 
tenses and moods, may be added to the equipment with 
which purely linguistic science may now help forward 
the interpretation of Scripture. All this is on the side 
of the student of Greek itself. But the other side of 
NT language must naturally not be forgotten. Con- 
tributions of great value have recently been made to our 
knowledge of the Aramaic, in which nearly all the 
sayings of Christ must have been uttered, and in which 
Papias (as usually understood) shows they were first 
written down. The possibility of reconstructing to some 
extent the original of our Greek Gospel sources is draw- 
ing nearer; and the co-operation of Greek and Semitic 
scholars promises marked advances in our knowledge of 
the very kernej of the NT (cf. next art.). 

6. Characteristics of NT Greek. — A few concluding 
words may be given to the general characteristics of 
the language which had so providentially become the 
language of the civilized world just at the time when 
the gospel began its advance. It used to be frequently 
contrasted unfavourably with the classical Attic, which 
Is undeniably the most perfect language the world has 
ever 8e«5n, for the clearness, subtlety, and beauty with 
which it can express thought. In Hellenistic Greek the 
subtlety, the sense of rhythm, and the literary delicacy 
have largely disappeared. But the old clearness is only 
enhanced by a greater simplicity; and the boundless 
resourcefulness of the language impresses us powerfully 
when in the NT for the first and (practically) last time 
the colloquial dialect of the people was enshrined in 
literature, the authors of which were nearly always 
unconscious that they were creating literature at all. 
The presentation of Christianity to the Western world 
as a system of thought could never have been accom- 
plished in Hebrew, even if that language had attained 
universal currency. In Greek we are always conscious 
of a wealth of siiggestiveness which no translation can 
convey, an accuracy and precision of thought which 
repay the utmost exactness of study. This Is in no 
sense lost even when the simpler grammar of the later 
language becomes the tool of men who had no inheritance 
of Greek culture. A comparatively elementary knowl- 
edge of tills simpler Greek, which can be attained 
without touching the complex structure of the classical 
language, wiU constantly reveal important elements in 


the writer’s meaning that are beyond the reach of out 
language to convey directly. In our own time at Iasi 
this language is being studied for its own sake; and 
even classical scholars are beginning to allow that the 
renewed youth of Greek, under conditions which make 
It largely a new language, produced a literature which 
the philologist, and not merely the theologian, can 
admire. James Hope Moulton. 

LANGUAGE OF CHRIST. — The records of our 
Lord’s words and discourses have de.scended to us in 
four Greek Gospels. Some early Christian writers 
assert that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew; but the Greek 
St. Matthew has universally, and from the first, been 
accepted as an authoritative and inspired document. 
It is not improbable that the writer published his book 
in the two languages, and that the (ireek edition alone 
has survived. Josephus, who wrote in Greek, pre- 
pared a Semitic edition of his IPars for the benefit of 
those who understood only their vernacular. 

At the present day, perhaps, most scholars would 
admit that the vernacular of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord was Semitic, and not Greek; but a difference 
is observed between their theory and their practice: for 
in all kinds of theological writings, critical as well as 
devotional, the references tc the text of the Gospels 
constantly assume that the Greek words are those 
actually uttered by our Lord. But if Gr€*ek was not 
commonly spoken in the Holy Land, it is improbable 
that He who ministered to the common people would 
have employed an uncommon tongue. It follows that 
the Greek words recorded by the Evangelists are not the 
actual words Christ spoke. We may think we have good 
grounds for believing that they accurately represent His 
utterances; but to hear the original sounds we must 
recover, if that be posslbk, the Semitic vernacular which 
underlies the traditional Greek. 

The evidence as to the nature of the Palestinian 
vernacular may be thus .stated. In the first century of 
the Christian era the Holy Land was peopled by men 
of more than one race and nationality, but there is no 
reason to suppose they had been fused into one 
people, with Greek for their common tongue. Most of 
the inhabitants of Juda*a were Jews, being descendants 
of the returned exiles. In Galilee tliere was a mixture 
of races; but the name 'Galilee of the Gentiles’ was a 
survival of the description of an earlier con<htion. The 
Syrian and A.ssyrian invaders of the Northern Kingdom 
had passed, though leaving their mark, and a period of 
Jewish ascendency had followed, created by the victories 
of the Maccabee.s. The Iduma^an princes, though In- 
clined to alliance with Rome, sought to pos(‘ as Judaizers. 
Herod the Great, while in sympathy with Hellenism, 
was famous as the builder of the third Temple. The 
strict, orthodox Jews, who were opposed to Hellenism, 
and compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
would lose no opportunity of re-occupying their father- 
land, from Jerusalem in the south to the north of Galilee, 
and would take with them the ancient cu.stoms and th(i 
ancestral tongue. Samaria, however, i>reserved its in- 
tegrity as a foreign colony, with its own Semitic dialect. 
Beyond the Jordan, and in the lx)rder lands of the south, 
there was some mingling with the neighbouring Moabite, 
Idumiean, and Arab tribes, and probably rr>any dialects 
were spoken, the record.s of which have perished for ever 
Yet the Hebrew of the Jerusalem Pharisee, the language 
of the Samaritans, the speech of the men of Galilee, and 
the patois of the borderers, were all Semitic dialects. 
No place is found for the alien speech of Greece. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that Greek was the language o1 
trade and literature. It would be heard in the seaports, 
and in the neighbourhood of the great roads by which 
communication was kept up through Palestine betwee# 
Asia Minor. Mesopotamia, and Egypt. It was spoken 
by many in the Roman garrisons, and was the adopted 
tongue of the Jews of the Dispersion, who cultivated 
HellexUsm, and brought their foreign customs to Jeru> 
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tfalem, when they came to worship or for temporary 
residence (see Ac 60. But the language of the Pales- 
tinian home, of the Palestinian synagogue, of 
farmers, artisans, and labourers, as well as of 
educated Jews, who cultivated the ancient ways, was 
Hebrew, using that term for the moment in a 
somewhat extended sense. Vary significant is the 
reference to the vernacular in Ac l‘», and the obvious 
Inference is confirmed by the description of the title on 
the cross. Besides the official notice in Latin, which 
probably few could read, the accusation was written in 
Greek and in Hebrew. If the majority of the passers by 
would understand the former, the latter was superfluous. 
Even if the Hebrew was added only to please the mob, 
this fact would prove that the lower clas.ses were partial to 
their vernacular, and were at least biliriguists, and not 
in the habit of using Greek exclusively (cf. Ac 22^). 

The story of Peter’s denial incidentally adds another 
confirmation. He conversed in a language which waa 
understood by the servants and others of the same class 
assembled round the fire, but he was recognized as a 
northerner by his accent. There is no evidence that 
the Galila*ans pronounced Greek differently from the 
Judaeans, but it is known that their pronunciation of 
some of the Hebrew letters differed from that of the 
southerruirs. Peter and the servants had a Semitic 
vernacular in common, though with dialectic differences 
of pronunciation, and possibly of vocabulary. 

In the Syrian vJiureh historical documentu have b^n 
handed down which, whatever be the dates of the existing 
works, undoubtedly represent verj' ancient traditions, and 
depend on documents such as would have been preserved 
amongst the archives of Edessa. In the Doctrine oj Addai 
this remarkable statement occure: ‘Him whc»se Gospel has 
been spread abroad by the signs which his disciples do, who 
are Hebrews, and only know the tongue of the Hebrews, in 
which they were Ixjm.' In the same Church there was a 
tradition that their national version of the NT was rather 
asecond record than a translation, and dated from Apostolic 
times. Such a view (whether true or false matters not now ) 
depends on an assumption that some language related to 
Syriac, if not Syriac itself, was the vernacular of the Apostles. 

The gnjater part of the NT consists of writirim intended 
for the oenefiit of Jew’s who rcssided outside Palestine, and 
of convert^! from heathenism. For such readers the ver- 
nacular of Palestine W’ouhi hav'e lieen unsuitable; and tho.se 
of the writers who were not familiar with Greek could employ 
a translator. St. Peter is said to have been attended by 
Mark in this capacity. We have already referred to the 
tradition that Matthew, who wrote for the benefit of his 
countrymen, composed a Gospel in Hebrew. Thatsomeone 
should have undertaken a work of that nature is highly 
probable; but the circulation would be limite<l, for the 
native Jewish Church did not long retain the position of 
importance it pos.sessed at first {.\c 2H®), and the collection 
of sacred writings into a Canon W'as the work of Greek- 
speaking Christians. The Epistle of St. James is one of 
the earliest books of the NT, but though intended for Jevrish 
Christians it was written in Greek, ^ a literary vehicle. 
An apparent, though not a real^ difficulty is presented 
by the style of certain pieces included in the sacred 
narratives. The Magnificat, Nunc DimiitiB, and Lord’s 
Prayer, for example, which must be translations, in 
accordance with our view of the use of a Semitic ver- 
nacular, are thought to savour mtherof original composition 
than of translation. But it should be remembered that the 
ancient idea of a version was different from ours, Lit>erai 
rendering often (though not always) yielded to the demands 
of commentary. Perhaps (to take another, and, as some 
think, crucial instan'-c), the angel could not have saluted 
Mary in the native dialect with the famous alliteration — 
Chaire kecharitdmene ; and yet the Evangelist may have 
recorded the ‘ Hail! highly favoured’ in that form, influenced 
by the style of OT diction, in which play on words Is a 
marked feature. 

The majority of the quotations in the Gospels appear 
to be derived from some form of the Beptuadnt Greek text 
of the OT, It does not follow that the spealwrs habitually 
used Greek. All we can safely infer is that the EvanMlists, 
when writing in Greek, employed a version whi^ had 
acquired considerable authority by usage, to express the 
quotations they recorded. 

It has been thought that the conversations between 


our Lord and the woman of Samaria and the Syro 
Phoenician woman must have been carried on in Greek 
as a common language. It is forgotten that Syriac 
Samaritan, and the so-called Hebrew of Palestine, were 
nearly related. Many to whom one or other of these 
was the vernacular, would have some slight acquaint- 
ance with the others. However, the object of this 
article is not to deny that Christ knew, and sometimes 
spoke, Greek, but to reinforce the arguments by which 
we conclude that the vernacular of Palestine was Semitic, 
and that therefore Christ’s teachings were, for the most 
part, delivered in a different tongue from that in which 
they have come to us in the Greek Gospels. 

By far the greater number of personal and place names 
connected with Palestine In the NT are of Semitic 
derivation, but they afford no evidence in relation to 
our inquiry. The preservation and use of such names 
would be consistent with a change in the vernacular. 
Place names are practically permanent; personal names 
are often sentimentally borrowed from a dead ancestral 
tongue. Nor would we lay s*ress on the occurrence of 
Semitic words, as rabhi, korban, pascha (‘ passover ’), in 
the Greek text. The men of our Lord’s day, whatever 
dialect they spoke, were the heirs of a religious and 
social system wliich had its roots in Hebraism, and of 
which there were constant reminiscences in the daily 
use of words belonging to the ancient terminology. But 
other non-Greek expressions are recorded In connexions 
which lend them a much greater significance. In Ac 
we are informed that the Semitic name Ake.ldama, 
which was given to a certain field, was in the ' proper 
tongue* of ‘the dwellers at Jerusalem,’ Our Lord’s 
words on two occa.sions are given in Semitic , — Talltha 
kUmi (Mk 5*^), and Epkphatha (7*<). On the cross He 
uttered a cry which might have been a quotation from 
Ps 22*; but the form preserved in Mk varies 
dialectically from the Hebrew of the opening words 
of that psalm. 

These and other Semitic remains preserved In the 
pages of the NT, even when account has been taken of 
all place and personal names and single words, as well 
as of the few phrases, afford but limited evidence, and 
are only a few specimens of the Palestinian vernacular. 
Yet they suffice to show that the dialect was neither 
ancient Hebrew nor the classical Syriac. It had 
arisem through corruption of the ancestral tongue, 
under the influence of surrounding languages, especially 
Aramaic. Probably it varied considerably in different 
parts of the Holy Land, and there were ‘dialects’ rather 
than ‘a dialect ’ of Palestine. But all the evidence tends 
to the conviction that Chri.st habitually employed some 
form of the vernacular in His discourses, and not the 
alien language of Greece. G. H. G william. 

LAirrERN. — Only Jn 18’, where some form of ‘ torch’ 
is more probably intended. The Grc*ek Is phanos, a word 
not found elsewhere in Biblical Gre«?k. 

LAODICEA was situated in the valley of the Lycus, 
a tributary of the Mseander in Asia Minor. It was 
founded by Antiochus ii. about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. B.c. It was planted in the lower Lycus glen, 
Colossffi being situated in the upper. The Lycus glen 
was the most frequented path of trade from the interior 
of the country to the west, and the great road passed 
right through Laodicea. 'The city was nearly square, 
and strongly fortified, but dependent for its water supply 
on an acqueduct 6 miles long. It played a comjpara- 
tlvely small part in the di.s.semination of Greek culture. 
Its prosperity advanced greatly under the Romans. It 
was an important manufacturing centre, for instance, 
for a soft glossy black wool, which was made into 
garments of various kinds (cf. Rev 3***). In connexion 
with the temple of the Phrygian god Men Karou (13 
miles W. of Laodicea), there grew up a celebrated school of 
medicine. Its most famous medicines were an ointment 
made from spice nard, which strengthened the ears, and 
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Phrygian powder, obtained by crushing Phrygian stone, 
which was used for the eyes (Rev 3^“). There were 
many Jewish inhabitants of Laodicea, and the population 
as a whole was of very mixed race. There is a want of 
individuality about the life, of tliis city, wiiich has been 
called ‘the city of compromise.’ The church there was 
not founded by St. Paul, but probably by one of his 
coadjutors, perhaps Epaphras (cf. Col 4‘*). It was no 
doubt one of the cities which received the 'Epistle to 
the Ephesians’ (Col 4‘*), as well as the Epistl« to the 
Colossians (Col 4‘®). It was one of the ‘seven churches’ 
of the Apocalypse (3^<-2*). Its condemnation is perhaps 
the severest of all. A. Soutkr. 

LAPPIDOTH (‘torches’ or ‘lightning flashes’). — 
The husband of Deborah the prophetess (Jg 4^). Some 
commentators take the term to be descri]>tive of the 
character of D(*borah, ‘a woman of lightning flashes.* 
In favour of this they urge the feminine termination 
-oth, but tlie same termination is found elsewhere to 
men’s names, e.g. Meremoih. T. A. Moxon. 

LAPWING. — See Hoopoe. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS . — The Gretik word so translated 
In Mk 7® etc. is translated 'wantonness’ in Ho 13'*. 
This is the translation in the VSS before AV in nearly 
all the passages where AV has ‘lasciviousness.’ The 
idea of the Gr. word is shameless conduct of any kind. 

LASEA is mentioned by St. Luke (Ac 27"). but by no 
other ancient author. It was the nearest town to Fair 
Havens in Crete, but it was 5 miles away, and thi.s, apart 
from the inconvenience of the roadstead, would explain 
the reluctance of the captain of St. Paul's ship to winter 
there. The ruins of Lasea were examined in 1856, — the 
site still bears the ancient name. A. E. Hillard. 

LASHA (Gn marked the S.E. boundary of the 
land of the Canaanites. Jerome identified it with the 
hot springs of Callirrho€, in the WCLdy Zirqa Ma'ln. 
Wellhausen would identify it with Laisli, on tlie N. 
frontier. There is notliing to support this but the 
resemblance in the name. Agains* it is the order in 
whicli the names occur. It cannot now be identified. 

W. Ewing. 

LASSHARON. — A town taken by Joshua (12'"). 
LXX B reads here 'the king of Aphek in Sharon.’ 
The Onomasticon gives the name of ‘Sharon’ to a 
second district, viz. that between Mount Tabor and 
'Kbt'rias. The name SarOna attaches to an ancient site 
on the plateau, miles S.W, of Tiberias, wliich may 
possibly represent Lassharon (Conder), W, Ew'ing. 

LASTHENES. — An officer of high rank, ‘kinsman’ 
(1 Mac 11**) and ‘father’ (v.“) of Demetrius ii. He raised 
a body of Cretan mercenaries, and enabled Demetrius to 
land in Cilicia, and wrest the throne of Syria from 
Alexander Balas (Jos. Ant. xiii. iv. 3; cf. 1 Mac 10®"). 
When Demetrius was endeavouring to make terms 
with Jonathan the Maccaba?an, he wrote to Lasthene.s 
in favour of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his 
letter to the Jewish prince (1 Mac 11*®-*’). 

LATCHET. — See Dress, § 6. 

LATIN.— In such provinces as Judsea the Latin 
language alone had place in official acts and Roman 
courts. Where Greek was allowed in court pleading.s, 
it was, so to speak, an act of grace on the judge’s part, 
and there can he little doubt that, e.g., the speech of 
Tertullus in Ac 24 was in Latin. The Latin words used 
in a Greek form in the NT are mainly administrative, 
legal, or military (e.g. cenms, custodia, prmtorium, colonia, 
liberiinuH, centurio, legio), or names of Roman coins 
{denarius, quadrana), but the total numb€*r of such Latin 
words occurring is only about 25. The Gentile names 
adopted by Jews were generally of Greek form (e.g. 
Philip) — a Latin form like the name of St. Paul was an 
exception (to be expected perhaps with one so proud of 
Roman citizenship). Throughout Palestine, while Latin 
was the iangi^e of the administration, Greek was the 


main language of commerce, and Aramaic the language 
of common intercourse among Jews. Hence we find 
all three languages used for tlie superscription on the 
cross (Lk 23*»). A. E. Hillard. 

LATIN VERSIONS.— See Text (of OT and NT) and 
Vulgate. 

LATTICE.— See House, § 7. 

LAUD. — In Ro 15** the AV has ‘Praise the Lord, 
all ye Gentiles; and laud him, all ye people.’ The Gr. 
vhs. being different, two different Flag. vbs. are used. 
But the RV turns ‘laud’ into ‘praise.’ In the OT, 
liowever, ‘laud’ and ‘praise’ are both used in order to 
distinguish two Ileb. vbs., as in Ps 117* 145<, though 
not quite consistently. In Ps 147‘* the difference 
between the verbs is ignored. 

LAUGHTER. — Laughter is used in the Bible in three 
ways. (1) It is opposed to weeping’, as FIc 3* 7*, Job 8**, 
Ps 126*. Lk 6**. (2) It expresses incredulity, as Gn 17*’ 

18*». (3) It signifies derision, as Ps 2'*, Bel *». 

LAVER . — See Tabernacle, § 4, Temple, § 6 (d). 

LAW (IN OT).— 1. That tlie ‘ law was given by Moses’ 
(Jn 1*’) represents the unanimous belief both of the 
early Christians and of the Cliosen Nation. He was their 
first as well as their greatest law-giver; and in this 
matter religious tradition is supported by all the histor- 
ical probabilities of the case. The Exodus and the sub- 
sequent wanderings constitute the formative epoch of 
Israel's curet r: it was the period of combination and 
adjustment Indween the various tribes towards effecting 
a national unity. Such periods necessitate social 
experiments, for no society can hohi together without 
some basis of permanent security; no nation could 
1)0 welded togetiier, least of all a nation in ancient 
times, witiiout .some strong sense of corporate responsi- 
bilities and corporate religion. It therefore naturr.lly 
devolved upon Moses to establish a central authority 
for ‘he administration of justice, which should be uni- 
versally accessible and universally r^rognized. There 
was only one method by which any such universal 
ri'cognition could f>e attained; and that was by placing 
the legal and judicial system iqion the basis of an appeal 
to that religion, which had aln!a(iy b(‘en successful in 
rousing the twelve triiM‘s to a sense of their unity, and 
whi(‘h, moreover, was the one force which could and did 
eff(*ctuaUy prevent the disintegration of the heterogene- 
ous elements of which the nation was composed. 

2. We see the beginning and character of these legis- 
lative functions in Ex 18'*, where Moses explains how 
‘tlie people come unto me to inquire of God: when 
they have a matter they come unto me; and I judge 
between a man and his neighbour, and make them 
know the .statutes of God, and his laws {tOrbth).' Origin- 
ally Ibrah (the usual word in the OT for ‘law’) meant, 
as in this i)assage, oral instruction or direction. Tills 
kind of Wrafi survived for long in Isra»*l. It was a 
‘method strictly practical and in precise conformity 
with tin* genius and requirements of primitive nations,’ 
W. R. Hrnith (OTJCT* 339). Oases of exceptional diffi- 
culty were brought to the sanctuary, and the decisions 
there given were accepted as emanating from the Divine 
Judge of Israel (cf. 1 S 2**; and, for the use of ‘Filolilm’ 
to signify the judges speaking in Jehovah’s name, cf. 
Fix 21* 22’). The ca.se8 thus brought ‘l>efore God’ 
may be divided into three classes, as they dealt respect- 
ively with (1) matters of moral obligation, (2) civil 
suits, (3) ritual difficulties. We read that Moses found 
it necessary to devolve some of this administrative 
work upon various elders, whom he associated with 
himself in the capacity of law-givers. 

In this connexion it is important to remember that — 

fn)The«edeci8ion8wereorally given, ib) Although binding 
only on the parties concerned, and in their case only so far as 
they chose to submit to the ruling of the judge, or as the 
latter could enforce his authority, yet with the increasing 
power of the executive government such decisions soon 
acquired the force of consuetudinary law for a wider cirola 
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until they affected the whole nation, (c) Such oral direction 
in no semie excludes the idea of any previous laws, or oven of 
a written code. The task of the fudges was not so much 
to create as to interpret. The existence and authority of 
a law would still leave room for dou bt in matters of individual 
application, (d) As social life became more complex, the 
three divisions of the torah became more specialized; civil 
suits were tried by the judge; the prophets almost confined 
themselves to giving oral direction on moral duties ; the 
priests were concerned mainly with the solution of ritual 
difficulties. Cf. Justice (II.). 

Here, then, we can trace the character of Hebrew 
legislation in its earliest stages. Law {tdrah) means 
oral direction, gradually crystallizing into consuetudi- 
nary law, which, so far from excluding, may almost 
be said to demand, the idea of a definite co<le as 
the basis of its interpretative function. Finally, 
when these directions were classified and reduced to 
writing (cf. Hos S>2), tOrah came to signify such a collec- 
tion; and ultimately the same word was used as a 
convenient and comprehensi\'e term for the whole 
Pentat(‘uch, in which all the most important legal collec- 
tions were carefully included. 

3. The lOrak of th(^ Prophets was moral, not cere- 

monial. Tile priests, while by ttudr ofiii'e necessarily 
much engaged in ceremonial and ritual actions, never- 
thek*s.s liad boundless oi)portunities for giving the w'or- 
shippers true direction on the principles underlying 
their religious observances; and it is for their neglect 
of such opjiortunities, and not, as is ofum crudely main- 
tained, oil account of any i nherent ly necessary untagonisin 
between priestly and prophetical ideals, that the prophets 
80 fnuiueiitly rebuke the priests,-- not because of the 
fulfilment of their priestly {i.e. ceremonial) duties, 
but becau.se of the non-fulfilmenl of their prophetical 
(i.e. moral) opportunities. I'or the priests claimed 
Divine sanction for their worship, and tradition a.scribed 
the origin of all priestly institutions to Mosaic (or Aaronic) 
authorship. This the prophets do not deny; but they 
do deny that the distinctive feature of the Sinailic 
legislation lay in anything but its moral excellence. 
In this connexion the words of J<‘remiah cannot be 
quoted too ofUm: 'I spake not unto your fathers, 
nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the laud of Egy{)t, coiictTuing burnt -offerings 
or sacrifices; but tliis thing 1 commanded them, saying 
— Hear my voice, . . . and walk ye in the way that I 
command you’ (Jer 7*^- The correct interpretation 
of .\m 26 corroborates Jeremiaii’s contention. It 

is wholly unwarrantable to say that the prophets con- 
demned the sacrificial system, or denied its worth 
and Divine samdioii; but, on the other hand, we are 
justified in asserting that the tdrah of Jehovah, ‘the 
law of the Lord,’ meant to Mie prophets something 
wholly different from tlu'. punctilious observance of tradi- 
tional ceremonies; and what is more, they appeal with- 
out fear of contradiction to the contents of the Mosaic 
legislation as completely establishing their conviction 
that it was in the sphere of morality, rather than in the 
organizing of worship, that the essen<*e of Jehovah's 
law was to be found. 

4. With this test (as well as with the considerations 
propo.sed in § 1) the character of the DtrxUogucis found 
to be in complete agreement. Its Mosaic origin has 
Indeed been questioned, on tlie ground that such an 
ethical standard is wiiolly at variance with the ‘essen- 
tially ritualistic character' of primitive religions. To 
this it may be replietl: we cannot call the prophet.s 
as witnesses for the truth of two mulually contradictory 
propositions. Having already cited the prophets in 
disproof of the Mosaic authorship of the Levitical legis- 
lation, on the ground that the latter is es.sentially ritual- 
istic (and therefore does not correspond to the prophets’ 
view of the Law of Moses), it is monstrously unfair to 
deny the Sinaitic origin of v.hat is left in conformity 
with the prophetical standard, on the ground that it 
•ugbt bf 'esaeutiaUy ritualistic’ also, and is not. 


We have rightly had our attention called to the witnesi 
of the prophets. But the weight of their evidence agai?i8t 
the early elaboration of the ceremonial law is exactly 
proportioned to the weight attached to their evidence 
for the existence and authenticity of the moral code. 

A more serious difficulty, however, arises from the 
fact that we have apparently three accounts of the 
Decalogue, exhibiting positively astounding divergences 
(Ex 20, Dt 5, and Ex 34). The differences between 
Ex 20 and Dl 6 are not hard to explain, as the Ten 
Words themselves are in each case identical, and it is 
only in the explanatory comments that the differences 
are marked. Htylistic peculiarities, as well as othei 
considerations, seem to show that these latter are subse- 
quent editorial additions, and that originally the Deca-* 
logue contained no more than the actual command- 
ments, without note or explanation. It is, how-ever 
most instriictiv^e to observe that no theory of inspiration 
or literary scruples prevented the editors from incor- 
porating into their account of the Ten Word.s of God 
to Mo.ses, the basis of all Hebrew legislation, such com- 
ments and exhortations as they considered suitable 
to tile needs of their own times. The difficulty with 
regard to Ex 34. wliere. a wholly different set of laws 
seems to be called ‘ The Ten Words,' has not been solved. 
Hypothe.st's of textual displacement abound (cf. OTJC* 
336), others eonfideiitly assert that the author ‘mani- 
festly intends to allude to the Decalogue’ (Driver, LOT* 
30), w'hile some scholars have suggested, with much 
force and ingenuity, that we have in Ex 20-23 and 
34 a series of abbreviations, re-arrangements, and expan- 
sions of ten groups of ten laws each. No final solution 
has yet been reaclKHf; but we may hold with confidence 
that the trailitional account of the Decalogue is correct, 
and that the Tim Commandments in their original and 
shorter form were promulgated by Moses himself. On 
this basis the law of Israel rests, and in the Pentateuch 
we can distinguish the attempts made from time to time 
to apply their principles to the life of the people. 

6. The Book of the Covenant (Ex 20^2Z^) is a 
collection of ‘w'ords’ and ‘Judgments’ arising out of 
the nwds of a very simple community. The frequent 
mention of the ox, the ass, and the sheep proves that 
thi.s code of law' was designed for an agricultural people. 
The state of civilization may be inferred from the fact 
that the imnciples of civ'il and criminal justice are all 
comprehended under the two heads of retaliation and 
]Hicuniary compensation (cf. OTJC^ 340). Religious 
iiLStitutions al.so are in an undeveloped and archaic 
stage. The laws, however, recognize, and even insist 
upon, the claims of humanity and justice. It is possible 
that the origins! code may have been promulgated at 
Sinai: but if so, it has received considerable expansions 
to suit the agricultural requirements, which first became 
part of Israel’s daily life in the early years of the occu- 
pation of Canaan. 

6. The Law of Deuteronomy shows a civilization 
far in advance of that contemplated in the preceding 
code. Life is morti complex; and religious probleniL 
unknown to an earlier generation demand and receive 
full treatment. It is not difficult to fix its approximate 
date. In the year n.c. 621, king Josiah inaugurated 
a national reformation resulting from the discovery of a 
Book of the Low in the Temple. All the evidence points 
to this book being practically identical with Deuter- 
onomy; all the reforms which Josiah inaugurated 
w'ere based upon laws practically indistinguishable 
from those we now possess in the Deuteronomic Code; 
in fact, no conclusion of historical or literary criticism 
has been reached more nearly approaching to absolute 
certainty than that the Book of the Law brought to light 
ill 621 w'as none other than the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch. 

But was it written by Moses? — (i.) The I>ook itself no* 
where makes such a claim. (ii.> The historical !**tuarioa 
(suiting the times of the Uter monarclurl w nat 
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aAtioipated, but actually presupposed, (ill.) The linipiistio 
evidence points to ‘ a long development of the art of public 
oratory.' (iv.) The religious standpoint is that of. c.^., 
Jeremiah rather than Isaiah. (v.J Some of its chief pro- 
visions appear to have been entirely unknown before 600; 
even the most fervid champions of prophetisrn before that 
date seem to have systematically violated the central law 
of the one sanctuary, (vi.) While subsequent writers show 
abundant traces of Deuteronomio influence, we search in 
vain forany such traces in earlier literature. On the contrary, 
Deut. is itself seen to be an attempt to realize in a legal code 
those great principles which had been so emphatically 
enunciated by Hosea and Isaiah. 

The laws of Deuteronomy are, however, in many in- 
stances much earlier than the 7th century. The Book of 
the Covenant supplies much of the groundwork; and 
the antiquity of others is independently attested. It 
is not so much the substance (with perhaps the exception 
of (o) below) as the expansions and explanations that 
are new. A law-book must btt kept up to date if it is 
to have any practical value, and in Deuteronomy we 
have *a prophetic re-formulation and adaptation to new 
needs of an older legislation’ (LOT® 91). 

The main characteristics of Deut. are to be found in — 

(а) The Law of the one Sanctuary, which aimed at the 
total extinction of the worship of the high places. By 
confining the central act of worship, i.e. the rite of sacrifice, 
to Jerusalem, this law certainly had put an end to the syn- 
cretistic tendencies which constituted a perpetual danger to 
IsraeUtish religion; but wliile establishing monotheism, it 
also somewhat impoverished the free religious life of the 
common people, who had aforetime learned at all times 
and in all places to do sacrifice and hold communion with 
their God. 

(б) The wonderful humanity which is so striking a feature 
of these laws. The religion of Jehovah is not confined to 
worship, but is to be manifested in daily life: and as God’s 
love is the great outstanding fact in Israel’s history, so the 
true Israelite mu.st show love for God, whom he has not 
seen, by loving his neighbour, whom he has seen. JEveri the 
animals are to be treated w'ith consideration and kindness. 

(c) The evangelical fervour with which the claims of 
Jehovah upon Israel’s devotion are urged. lie is so utterly 
different from the dead heathen divinities. He is a living, 
loving God, who cannot be satisfied wdth anything less than 
the undivided heart-service of His children. 

It is not surprising that Deuteronomy should have 
been especially dear to our Lord (cf. Mt 4), or that He 
should have ‘proclaimed its highest word as the first 
law no longer for Judah, but for the world’ (Mt 
Dt 6<*®) [Carpenter, quoted by Driver, Deut. p. xxxiv.J. 

7. The Law Of Holiness (Lv 17~26) isashortcoileciion 
of laws embedded in Leviticus. The precepts of this 
code deal mainly with moral and ceremonial matters, 
and hardly touch questions of civil and criminal law. 
We should notice especially the prominence of agri- 
cultural allusions, the multiplication of ritual regulations, 
the conception of sin as impurity, and, again, the pre- 
dominance of humanitarian principles, 

8. The Priestly Code, comprising the concluding 
chapters of Exodus, the whole of I^viticus, and other 
portions of the Hexateuch, probably represents a 
determined attempt to give practical effect to the 
teaching of Ezekiel. We may approximately fix its 
date by observing that some of Its fundamental institu- 
tutions are unknown to, and even contradicted by, 
the Deuteronomlc legislation. On the other hand, 
the influence of Ezekiel is prominent. The Priestly 
editor, or school, lays special stress on the ceremonial 
institutions of Israelite worship. We must not, however, 
conclude that they are therefore all post-exilic. On 
the contrary, the origin of a great number is demon- 
strably of high antiquity; but their elaboration is of a 
far more modern date. It is sometimes customary 
to sneer at the Priestly Code as a mass of ‘Levitical 
deterioration.’ It would be as justifiable to quote the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book as a fair representation 
of the moral teaching of the Church of England. 
\8 a matter of fact, P does not profess to supplant, 
or even to supplement, all other laws. The editor 
has simply collected the details of ceremonial legislation. 
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and the rubrics of Temple worship, with some account o1 
their origin and purpose. In later history, the expression 
of Israel’s religion through Temple ser\ices acquired an 
increased significance. If the national life and faith 
were to be preserved, it was absolutely essential that 
the ceremonial law should be developed in order to 
mark the distinctive features of the Jewish creed. It 
is argued that such a policy is in direct contradiction 
to the universalistic teaching of the earlier prophets. 
That may be so, but cosmopolitanism at this stage 
would have meant not the diffusion but the destruction 
of Jewi.sh religion. It was only by emphasizing their 
national i>ecullarities that they were able to concentrate 
their attention, and consequently to retain a firm hold, 
upon their distinctive truths. Ezekiel's ideal city was 
named ‘Jehovah is there’ (48“). P seeks to realize this 
ideal. All the laws, all the ceremonies, are intended to 
stamp this conviction indelibly upon Israel’s imagination, 
‘Jehovah is there.' Therefore the sense of sin must l>e 
deei)ened, that sin may be removed: therefore the need 
of purification must be constantly proclaimed, that the 
corrui)ting and disintegrating influences of surrounding 
heathenism may not prevail against the remnant of the 
holy people: therefore the Ideal of national holiness 
must be sacramentally symbolized, and, through the 
symbol, actually attained. 

9. It must be plain that such stress on ritual enact- 
ments Inevitably facilitated the growth of formalism and 
hypocrisy. We know that in our Lord’s time the 
weightier matters of the law were systematically neg- 
lected, while the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, 
together with similar subtleties and refinements, occupied 
the attention of the lawyer and exhausted the energies 
of the zealous. But our Lord did not abrogate the law 
either in its ceremonial or in its moral injunctions. He 
came to fulfil it, that is, to fill it full, to give the sub- 
stance, where the law was only a shadow of good things 
to come. He declared that not one jot or tittle should 
pass away till all things were accomplished ; that is to 
say. until the end for which the law had been ordained 
should be reached. It took people some time to see 
that by His Incarnation and the foundation of the 
Christian Church that end had been gained; and 
that by His fulfilment He had made the law of none 
effect — not merely abrogating distinctions between 
meats, but transferring man’s whole relatian to God 
into another region than that of law. 

10. ‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’ The impossibility of ever 
fulfilling its multitudinous requirements had filled 
the more earnest with despair. There it remained 
confronting the sinner with his sin; but its pitiless ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’ gave him no comfort and 
no power of resistance. The law was as cold and 
hard as the tables on w hich it was inscribed. It taught 
the meaning of sin, but gave no help as to how sin 
was to be overcome. The sacrificial system attempted 
to supply the want; but it was plain that the blood of 
bulls and goats could never take away sin. In despera- 
tion the law-convicted sinner looked for a Saviour to 
deliver him from this body of death, and that Saviour 
he found in Christ. The law had been his ‘pedagogue,’ 
and had brought him to the Master from whom he could 
receive that help and grace it had been powerless to 
bestow. But Christianity not merely gave power; It 
altered man’s whole outlook on the world. The Jews 
lived under the law: they were the unwilling subjects 
of an inexorable despotism; the law was excellent in 
itself, but to them it remained something external: 
obedience was not far removed from bondage and fear. 
The prophets realized the inadequacy of this legal system: 
it was no real appeal to man’s highest nature; it did 
not spring from the man’s own heart; and so they 
prophesied of the New Covenant when Jehovah’s laws 
should be written in the heart, and His sin-forglvlng 
grace should remove all elements of servile fear (cf. eap. 
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fer 81»‘ •**)•, but It was only the hard discipline of the 
law that made them realize the necessity and sui)eriority. 
of a more spiritual covenant between man and his God. 

11. A word may be said about the ffiving of the law. What- 
ever physical dis turbances may have accompanied its original 
proclamation, it is not upon such natural phenomena that 
Its claims to the homage of mankind are based. It is, in a 
manner, far more miraculous that God should at that early 
age, among those half-civilized tril^es. have written these 
laws by Ilis spirit on man’s conscience and understanding, 
than that amid thunder and flame He should have inscribed 
them with His own fingers upon two tables of stone. The 
Old Testament itself teaches us that we may look in vain 
for God among the most orthodox manifestations of a 
theophauy, and yet hear Him speaking in the still, small 
voice. Miracle is not the essence of God’s revelation'to us, 
though it may accompany and authenticate His message. 
Tlie law stanos because the Saviour, in laying down for us 
the correct lines of its interpretation has sealed it with the 
stamp of Divine approval, but also because the conscience and 
reason of mankind have recognized in its simplicity and 
comprehensiveness a sublime exposition of man’s duty to 
his God and to his neighbour; because 'by manifestation 
of the truth it has commended itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God’ (cf. 2 Co 4^). 

Erneht Arthur Edohill. 

LAW (IN NT) . — This subject will be treated as follows: 
(1) the relation of Jesus Christ to the OT Law; (2) the 
doctrine, of law in St. Paul’s Epistles; (3) the com- 
plementary teaching of Hebrews; (4) the attitude of 
St. James representing primitive Jewish Christianity. 

1. Our Lord stated His position in the saying of 
Mt ‘I did not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfil.’ The expre.ssion covers the whole 
contents of Divine Scripture (sometimes, for brevity, 
spoken of simply as ‘the law’; see Jn 1(}« 12^ 15“), 
which He does not mean to invalidate in the lea.st 
(Mt .*)**), as the novelty of His teaching led some to 
suppose (.see 7**^ ), but will vindicate and complete. But 
His ‘fulfilment’ was that of the Master, who knows the 
inner mind and real intent of the Scripture He expounds. 
It was not the fulfilment of one who rehearses a pre- 
scribed le.sson or tracks out a path marked for him by 
predecessors, but the (Towming of an edifice already 
founded, the carrying forward to their issue of the lines 
projected in Israelite revelation, the fulfilment of the 
blade and ear in ‘the full corn.’ Jesus i>enetrated tlie 
shell to reach the kernel of OT representations; and 
He r(‘garded Himself — His Person, sacrifice, salvation. 
Kingdom — as the focus of manifold previous revelations 
(.see T.k 4”''n 16^« 24’^ Jn o«). The warning of Mt 
rp7-2o ^vas aimed at the Jewi.sh legists, who dissolved the 
authority of the law, while jealously guarding its letter, 
by casuistical comments and smothering traditions, w'ho 
put light and grave on a like footing, and blunted the 
sharjiriess of God’s commands in favour of man’s corrupt 
inclinations. The Corban formula, exposed in Mk 
was a notorious instance of the Rabbinical quibbling 
that our Lord denouncc*d. It is a severer not a laxer 
ethics that Jesus introduces, a searching in place of a 
superficial discipline; ‘Your righteousness/ He says, 
‘must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisee.^.’ 

Our Lord’s fulfilment of ‘the law’ — i.e. in the stricter 
sense, the body of Mosaic statutes regulating Israelite 
life and worship — included (a) the personal and free 
submission to it, due to His birth and circumcision as a 
son of Israel (Gal 4<; cf. Mt 3« 8< 15** 17»7, Lk ). 

His fulfilment included (b) the development of its wn- 
rec.o'mited or partially disclosed principles. Thus Jesus 
asserted, in accordance with view's already advanced 
among the scribes, that ‘ the whole law and the 
prophets hang on the two commandments* of love to 
God and to our neighbour (Mt 22 m-«o, Lk 10»*»0~thc 
parable of the Good Samaritan gives to the second 
command an unprecedented scope. His distinction 
between ‘the weightier matters’ of ‘justice, mercy, 
fidelity/ and the lighter of tithes and washings, was 
calculated to revolutionize current Judaism. 

(c) A large part of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 


521-48) ig devoted to clearing the law from erroneotu. 
glosses and false applications-, on each point Jesus sets 
His ‘I say unto you* against what ‘was said to the 
ancients’ — mere antiquity goes for nothing; nor is 
He careful to distinguish here between the text of the 
r ritten law and its traditional modifications. With 
each correction the law in His hands grows more strin- 
gent; its observance is made a matter of inner dis- 
position, of intrinsic loyalty, not of formal conduct; the 
criterion appli<‘d to all law-keeping is that it shall 
‘proceed out of the heart.’ 

id) Further, our Lord’s fulfilment of the law nece.ssi- 
tated the abrogation of temporary and defective statutes. In 
such instances the letter of the old precept stood only till 
it should be translated into a worthier form and raised 
to a higher potency (Mt 5‘**), by the sweeping away of 
limiting exceptions (as with the compromise in the 
matter of wedlock allowed to ‘the hard-heartedness* ol 
Israelites, Mt or by the translation of the sym- 

bolic into the spiritual, as when cleansing of hands and 
vessels is displaced by inner purification (Mk 7*^-”, 
Lk cf. Col 2*®^, He 9*^ ). Our Lord’s ref- 

ormation of the marriage law is also a case for (6) 
above: He rectifies the law by the aid of the law; in 
man's creation He finds a principle which nullifies the 
provisions that facilitated divorce. The abolition of 
the distinction of 'meats’ (Mk 7^®), making a rift in 
Jewi.sh daily habits and in tlie whole Levitical scheme 
of life, is the one instance in which Jesus laid down 
what seemed to be a new principle of ethics. The 
maxim that ‘what enters into the man from without 
cannot defile,’ but only ‘the things that Issue out of 
the man,’ w'as of far-reaching application, and supplied 
afterwards the charter of Gentile Christianity. Its 
underlying principle was, however, implicit in OT 
teaching, and belonged to the e.ssence of the doctrine 
of Jesus. He could not consistently vindicate heart- 
religion without combating Judaism in the matter of its 
ablutions and food-regulations and Sabbath-keeping. 

(e) Over the last question Jesus came into the 
severest conflict with Jewish orthodoxy; and in this 
struggle He revealed the consciousness, latent through- 
out His dealings with OT legislation, of being the 
sovereign, and not a subject like others, in this realm. 
Our Lord ‘fulfilled the law’ by sealing it vnth His oum 
final authority. Hi.s ‘ I say unto you,’ spoken in a tone 
never assumed by Mo.se.s or the prophets, implied so 
much and was so understood by His Apostles (1 Co 7‘°, 
Gal 6*. 1 Jn 2*^ etc.). Christ arrogates the r6Ie of ‘a 
son over his house,’ whereas Mo.ses was ‘a servant 
in the house’ (He S**' ). Assuming to be ‘greater than 
Solomon,’ ‘than Abraham,’ ‘than the temple’ (Mt 
12« Jn 8^3), He acted as one grepvter than Most'sl 
The Sabbat h-law' was the chosen battle-ground betw'een 
Him and the established masters in Israel (Mk 2”-** 
32 ® , Lk Jn In the public Sabbath 

assemblies Jesus was oftenest confronted with cases of 
disease and demoniacal possession; He must do His 
w'ork as God’s ‘sent’ physician. The Sabbath-rules 
were clear and familiar; His infraction of them in acts 
of healing was flagrant, repeated, defiant; popular 
rev'erence for the day made accusations on this count 
particularly dangerou.s. Men were placed in a dilemma: 
the Sabbath-breaker is ipso facto ‘a sinner’; on the 
other hand, ‘how' can a sinner do .such signs?’ (Jn 9 
18 . Mil ). Jesus argues the matter on legal grounds, 
showing from recognized practice that the 4th Com- 
mandment must be construed with common sense, and 
that ‘it is law'ful to do good on the Sabbath day’ and 
to work in the service of God (Mt 12® He goes 

behind those examples to the governing principle (see 
(b) abov'e), that ‘the Sabbath w'as made for man. and 
not man for the Sabbath’ (Mk 2®^^ ): the institution is 
designed for human benefit, and its usages should be 
determined by its object. But He is not content with 
saying this: the war against Him was driven on tlN 
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Sabbath-question d outrance; Jesus draws the sword 
of His reserved authority. He claims, as sovereign 
in human affairs, to decide what is right in the matter — 
•The Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath more than this. 
He professes to have wrought His Sabbath works as 
God the Father does, to whom all days are alike in His 
beneficence, and through the insight of a Son watch- 
ing the Father at His labour (Jn 6” * 2 ®) — a preten- 
sion, to Jewish ears, of blasphemous arrogance: ‘He 
maketh himself equal with Godl' On this ground 
Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrin (cf. Jn 190. 
because He set Himself above the Sabbath, on the 
strength of being one with God. Thus the law of Moses 
put Jesus Christ to death; it was too small to hold Him ; 
its administrators thought themselves bound to inflict the 
capital sentence on One who said, ‘ I am the Son of the 
Blessed’ (Mk ). 

(/) At the same time, Caiaphas, the official head of the 
system, gave another explanation, far deeper than he 
guessed, of the execution; ‘That Jesus should die for 
the nation, and not for the nation only’ (Jn ). 
Virtually, He was offering Himself for ‘the lamb’ of 
the Paschal Feast, ready to be slain in sacrifice, that He 
might ‘take away the sin of the world.’ This mys- 
terious relation of the death of Jesus to Divine law He 
had hinted at here and there (Mt 20*» 262®, I.k 22 ”, 
Jn 3'* 12*«); its exposition was itiserved for His 

Apostles speaking in the light of this grandest of all 
fulfilments. Jesus made good the implicit promise of the 
aacrificial institutions of Israel. 

2. The word ‘law’ occurs 118 times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, — 103 times in Romans and Galatians alone. It 
is manifest how absorbing an interest the subject had 
for this Apostle, and where that interest mainly lay. 
Gal 2^® puts us at the centre of St. Paul’s position: 
*I through law died to law. that I might live to God.’ 
From legalism, as from a house of bondage, he had 
escaped into the freedom of the sons of God, (a) Paul 
‘died to the law,’ as he had understood and .served it when 
a Pharisee, regarding obedience to its precepts as the 
sole ground of acceptance with God. He had sought there 
‘a righteousness of’ his ‘own, even that which is of the 
law’ (Ph 3»), to be gained by ‘ works,' by which he strove 
to merit salvation as a ‘debt’ due from God for service 
rendered, — a righteousness such as its posse.ssor could 
•boast of’ as ‘ his own’ (Ro 93i_io3). pursuing this 
path, ‘Israel’ had failed to win ‘the righteousness of 
God,’ such as is valid ‘ before God ’; the method was im- 
practicable — justification on the terms of ‘the law of 
Moses’ is unattainable (Ac 13^*^ , Ho 8*). Instead of 
destroying sin, the law arouses it to new \1gour, 
•multiplying’ where it aimed at suppressing ‘the 
trespass’ (Ro 5*® 72 - 1 *, 1 Co 15«). Not the ‘law’ 
in itself, but the ‘carnal’ sin-bound nature of the man, 
is to blame for this; arrayed against ‘the law of God,’ 
to which ‘reason’ bows, is ‘another law’ successfully 
oppugning it, that ‘of sin’ wliich occupies ‘my mem- 
bers’ (Ro 7^*’**), and which is, in effect, a ‘law of 
death’ (8*). 

(6) But St. Paul’s Judaistic experience had a po.sitive 
as well as a negative result: if he ‘died to law,’ it was 
* through law’; ‘the law has proved our poedagogus 
(for leading us] to Christ’ (Gal 3«). Law awakened 
conscience and disciplined the moral faculties; the 
Jewish people were like ‘an heir’ placed ‘under guar- 
dians and stewards until the appointed times,' and 
trained in bond-service with a view to their ‘ adoption ’ 
(Gal 41 -*). Even the aggravations of sin caused by the 
law had their benefit, as they brought the disease to a 
head and reduced the patient to a state in which he was 
ready to accept the proffered remedy (Ro 7«). ‘The 
Scripture’ had in this way ‘ shut up all things under sin,’ 
blocking every door of escape and blighting every hojie 
of a self-earned righteousness (Gal 3^^ ), that the sinner 
might accept unconditionally the ‘righteousness which 
Is through faith in Christ’ (Ph 3®). 


(c) Contact with Gentile life had widened St. Paul’s 

conception of moral law; it was touched by the influ- 
ences of Greek philosophy and Roman government. 
He discerned a law established ‘ by nature, and 
‘inscribed in the hearts* of men ignorant of the Mosaic 
Code and counting with Jews as ‘iaw'le.ss,’ Tliis Divine 
jus (and fas) gentium served, in a less distinct but very real 
sense, the purpose of the written law in Israel; it im- 
pressed on the heathen moral responsibility and the 
consciousness of sin (Ro The rule of right and 

wrong Paul regards as a universal human institute, 
operating so as to ‘bring the whole w^orld under judg- 
ment before God’ (Ro 3®-*®); its action is manifested by 
the universal incidence of death: in this sense, and in the 
light of 2*2-1®, siiould be read the obscure parenthe.sis 
of Ro , as stating that ‘law’ is concomitant with 
‘.sin’; the existence of sin, followed by death, in the 
generations between Adam and Moses proves that law 
wa.s there all along, whetlier in a less or a more explicit 
form; the connexion of sin and death in humanity is, 
in fact, a fundamerUal legal principle (Ro 8^). 

(d) Having ‘died to law’ by renouncing the futile 

salvation it appeared to offer, the Apostle had learned 
to live to it again in a better way and under a nobler 
form, since he had begun to ‘live to God’ in Christ. 
St. Paul is at the fartlu‘st remove from Antiriomianism; 
the charge made against him on tins score was wholly 
mistaken. While no longer ‘ under law,’ he is ‘ not lawless 
toward God, but in law toward Christ ’ (Ro 6*** , 1 Co 9**). 
The old ego, ‘the flesh with its pa.ssion.s and lusts,’ has 
been ‘crucified with Christ' (Gal 22® God’s law 

cea.ses to press on him as an external power counter- 
acted by ‘the law of sin in the members’; the latter has 
been expelled by ‘the Si)irit of God’s Son,’ which ‘forms 
Christ’ in him: the new, Christian man is ’in law’ as 
he is ‘in Chri.st’ — he .sees the law now from the inside, 
in its unity and charm, and it constrains him with the 
inward force of ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus’ pos.sessing hi.s nature. He 'serves’ indeed, but 
it is ‘in the new’ life wrought ‘of the Spirit, and not 
in the old’ servitude to ‘the letter’ (Ro 7«). Con- 
stituting now ‘one new man,’ believers of every race 
and rank ‘through love .serve one another,’ as the hand 
serves the eye or tiie liead tlu^ feet; for them ‘the whole 
hiw i.s fulfilled in one word. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (Ro 1 Co 12»® , Gal 5*” , Eph 

The Ciiristian ‘fulfil.s the law of 'Christ,' as the 
limb the law of the head. Thus St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Law join.s hands witli that of Je.siis (.see 1 above). 
Thus aLso, in his system of thought, the law of God 
revealed in the GT, when received from Christ revised 
and spiritualized, and planted by ‘faith* along with < 
Him in the believer’s heart (cf. Jer 3D‘-^), becomes for 
the first time really valid and effective: ‘Do we nullify 
law through faith? God forbid; nay,’ he cries, ‘w« 
establish law!’ (Ro 3'^*). 

(c) Neither Jesus nor Paul makes a formal di.stinction 
between the moral and the ceremonial law (see, however, 
Ro SH). St. Paul’s teaching bears mainly on the former; 
as a Phari.see he had no rititalistic bent, and his ambition 
was for ethical perh^ction. ‘Circumcision’ has lost in 
his eyes all religious value, and remains a mere national 
custom, now that it ceases to \>e the covenant-sign and 
is replaced in this sen.sci by baptism (1 Co 7*“* , G.i* 6“, 
Col 2”*^ ). It becomes a snare to Gentiles when imposed 
on them as neces.sary to salvation, or even to advance- 
ment in the favour of God; for it binds them ‘to keep 
the whole law’ of Mo.se8, and leads into the fatal 
path of ‘justification by law’ (Gal 2®“® 3®® 6®-®). Bt. 
Paul’s contention with the legalists of Jerusalem on 
this que.stion was a life and death struggle, touching 
the very ‘truth of the gospel’ and ‘the freedom* of 
the Church (Ac 15*-", Gal 2*-*® 6*). The same interests 
were threatened, more insidiously, by the subsequent 
attempt, coimtenanced by Peter and Barnabas At 
Antioch, to s^arate Jewish from Gentile Christians at 
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table through the re-assertion of the Mosaic distinction 
of 'meats* which had been expressly discarded by Jesus. 
The asauHiption of a privileged legal status within the 
Church meant the surrender of the whole principle of 
salvation by faitii and of Christian salntahip (Gal 2"-", 
Ro 14*’*-, 1 Co 8®; cf. Mk 7^*'’-®). In some Churches 
Paul had to deal with the Inculcation of Jewish ritual 
from another point of view. At Colossie the dietary 
rules and sacred seasons of Mosai.sm were imposed on 
grounds of ascetic discipline, and of reverence towards 
angelic (scil. astral) powers; he pronounces them value- 
less in the former respect, and in the latter treasonous 
towards Christ, who supj)lies ‘the body’ of which those 
prescriptions were but a 'shadow* (Col 

3 . Col 2 ^’’ forms a link between tiie doctrine of St. Paul 

on the Law and ihr compUmvnlnry teaching of the writer 
of Hebrews,— -a Jew of very different temperament and 
antecedents from Saul of Tarsus. This author cm- 
pha.slzc8 the ceremonial, as Paul the moral, factors of the 
OT; the Temple, not the synagogue, was for him the 
centre of Judaism. 'Tlie first covenant,’ he says, ‘had 
ordinances of divine service,’ providing for and guard- 
ing man’.s approach to God in worship (He 9‘ etc.); 
for St. Paul, it consist(Hl chielly of ‘commandments 
expressed in ordinances’ (Lph 2'“), which prescribe the 
path of right eou.sness in daily life. ‘The law’ means 
for this great Christian thinker the institutions of the 
Israelite priesthood, sanctuary, sacrifice.s — all consum- 
mated in Christ and His 'one offering,’ by which ‘he 
has perfected for ever them that are sanctified’ (He 9‘- 
10'^)- In his view, the law is superseded as the imper- 
fect, provisional, and ineffective, by the perfect, per- 
manent, and satisfying, as the shadowy outline by the full 
image of things Divine (7‘®^- 8‘-^ !()*-♦); ‘tin* sanctuary 
of this world’ gives place to ‘heaven it.self,’ revealed 
as the temple where the 'great high priest* — Divine- 
human in person, sinless in nature, perfected in experi- 
ence, and immeasurably superior to the Aaronic order 
(41411. j»a ) — ‘appears before the face of God for us,’ 
'having entered through the virtue of his own blood’ 
a.s our ‘.surety’ and ‘the m<*dialor of’ our ‘covenant,’ 
who has won for mankind ‘an eternal redemption' 
( 2 » 7 « 8« 9M-2S). Jesus thus ‘inaugurated a new and 
living way into the holy place' (in contrast with the 
old and dead way of the law); a.s experience proves, 
He has ‘clean.sed the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God,’ while the law with its repeaU'd 
animal sacrifice.s served to remind men of their .sins 
rather than to rfinov** tliem (7“ 9‘< Equally 

with St. Paul, the aurtor ad Hcbra'os regard.s ‘remi.ssion 
of sins’ as the initial blessing of the Christian .state, 
which had been unattainable ‘under law%' and ‘the 
blood of CTirist ’ a.s the means of procuring this immense 
boon. In Paul’s interpretation, this offering 'justifies* 
the unrighteous 'before God’ and restores them to the 
forfeited status of .soriship; in the interpretation of 
Hebrews, it ‘clean.ses’ worshippers and brings them 
‘nigh to God’ within His sanctuary: on either view, 
the .sacrifice of Calvary removes the barriers set up, by 
man’.s sin ‘under the law,’ betw'een humanity and God. 

4 . For St. James akso the OT hnv was transformed. 
He conceiv(*s the change in a less radical fashion than 
Paul or the wriUT of Hebrews; James stands sturdily on 
the platform of the Hermon on the Mount. Re-ca.st by 
'the Lord of glory’ and charged with ‘the wisdom that 
cometh from above,’ the law i.s new and glorified in his 
eyes; like Paul, lie knows it as ‘the law of Christ.’ 
All the disciples of Jesus w'cre one in the place they gave 
to that which James calls * tlie sovereign law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’ (2*-‘®: cf. 1 Co 13); 
deeds of pure brotherly love prove 'faith' alive and 
genuine; they make it ‘perfect,* and guarantee the 
believer’s ‘justification’ (ch. 2). When he describes 
this law as ‘a perfect law, the law of liberty,' James' 
Idea is substantially that of Paul in 1 Co and Ro 8*- «, 
viz. that the law of God is no yoke compelling the 


Christian man from without, but a life actuating him 
from within; the believcir ‘bends over it' in con- 
templation, till he grows one with it (H<; cf. 2 Co 3^®). 
‘The tongue’ is the index of the heart, and St. James 
regards its control as a sure sign of perfection in law- 
keeping (3‘-i2). Januvs treats of the law, not, like Paul, 
as It affects the sinner’s .standing txdore God, — nor, like, 
the author of Hebrews, as it regulates liis approach in 
worsliip, — but as it governs the walk before God of the 
professed believer. His Epistle is, in effect, a comment 
on the last clause of Ro 8*, ‘that the righteousness of 
the law may be fulfilled in us.’ 

6. The word ‘ law ’ is entirely wanting in the Epistles of 
St. Peter and of St. John. 1 P »» 2” 3^8 manifest 
the influence of Paul's doctrine of salvation on the 
writer; while 1 .In !"• » indicates a leaning to the mode 
of repr€‘sentation characteristic of Hebrews, and 1 Jn 2* 
and 4*® virtually sustain the doctrine of St. Paul on 
law, sin, and sacrifice. G. G. Findlay. 

LAWGIVER. — The word is found six times in the AV 
of the OT (Gn 49 »o Nil 2V\ Dt 332», Ps 60’ 108®, Is 33«). 
The lleb. mechbqiq, which it translates, is from a root 
meaning to ‘cut’ or ‘engrave,’ and hence to ‘enact’ a 
law, afterwards to he engraved on the public archives. 
The Heb. word appears to have two meanings: (1) 
‘ruler’; so in Dt where RVrn gives ‘ruler,’ and 
in Is .33*^, where the parallelism shows the meaning — 
‘Jehovah is our judge, Jehovah is our lawgiver.’ 
(2) ‘Ruler’s staff’; so in Gn 49“>, where the word is 
parallel to ‘sceinre,’ and in Ps 60’ 108®, where the RV 
renders it ‘Judah is my sceptre.’ 

In the NT the word ‘lawgiver’ (Gr. iwmotheUs) is 
found onC(i only (Ja 4‘’); there it i.s applied to God a.s 
‘ the lawgiver and judge,’ who is regarded as the Supreme 
Source of all law. Other passages (He 7“, Ro 90 where 
kindred Gr. words are us(?d, have a reference to the law 
of Moses, or, to be more exact, the law of Israel. 

T. A. Moxon. 

LAWYER. — This term in Scripture does not belong 
so much to the legal as to the religious sphere. The 
‘lawyers’ busied themselves with the study and exposi- 
tion of the Written and the Oral Law of Israel, and were 
practically identical with the scribes (wh. see). 

LAYING ON OF HANDS. — This ceremony, of fre- 
quent occurrence in Iwth OT and NT, is a piece of 
natural symbolism with the central idea that through 
physical contact the person performing it identifies 
himself \\ith the other in the presence of God. In OT 
this is done wth a view to the transference (a) of a 
Divine blessing (Gn 48‘^ff ; cf. Nu 27>8- » Dt 34‘'); 
ib) of a burden of guilt (Lv V 4«^- etc.). In NT, 

while it is variously employed, the general idea is always 
that of blessing. 

1 . The simplest case is when Jesus lays hands of 

blessing on the little children (Mt 19*®' ||). The fact 

that the mothers desired Him to do so shows that this 
was a custom of the time and people. The narrative in 
Mt. show.s further that, as used by Jesus, it was no 
magical form, but the .symbolic expre.s.sion of what was 
essentially an act of prayer (19^®). 

2 . In IILs de(‘ds of healing Jesus constantly made use 

of this symbol (Mk 6® 8*®. Lk 4<« 13«®; cf. Mt 9‘® H, Mk 
752) — an example which was followed by the Apos- 
tolic Church (.\c 9**- 28"). In these cases, however, 

besides its religious symbolism, the act may further 
have expressed the healer’s sympathy (cf. the hand laid 
even on the leper, Mk Dh Lk 5^®), or have been designed 
to bring a reinforcement to faith. 

3. In the early Church the imposition of hands was 

used, sometimes in close a.ssociation viitli the act of 
baptis7n (Ac 9*’- 19®- cf. He 6», which, however, 

may include all the various kinds of laying on of hands), 
but sometimes quite apart from it (Ac 8*’- as an 
accompaniment of prayer that believers might receive 
a special endowment of the Holy Ghost in charismatic 
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forms. That this endowment docs not mean the es- 
sential gift of spiritual life, but some kind of ‘mani- 
festation’ (1 Co 12^), is proved when Ac 9‘’ (‘tilled 
with the Holy Ghost') is compared with Ac 2\ and 
when 8^*- is read in the light of the request of Simon 
Magus and 19® in the liglit of 19«. The case of 

Ananias and Saul (9‘^) further proves that the laying on 
of hands for this purpose was not a peculiar Apostolic 
prerogative. 

4. In four passages the laying on of hands is referred to 
in connexion with an act that corresponds to ordination 
(the word in its ecclesiastical sense does not occur in NT. 
‘ Ordained’ in Ac 14^ should be ‘ elected ’ or ‘ appointed ’; 
see RV). The Seven, after being chosen by the multi- 
tude, were appointed to office by the Apostles, with 
prayer and the laying on of hands (Ac 6®). The 
‘prophets and teachers’ of the Church at Antioch 
‘separated’ Barnabas and Saul for their missionary 
work by laying their hands on them with fasting and 
prayer (13®). Timothy received the ‘gracious gift’ 
which was in him with the laying on of the hands of a 
body of elders (see art. PRESBYTEny), with which St. 
Paul himself was associated (cf. 1 Ti 4'* with 2 Ti 1®). 
Timothy's ‘gracious gift' probably means his special 
fitness to be St. Paul’s companion in the work of a mis- 
sionary evangelist (see Hort, Chr. Ecclesia, p. 184 ff.). 

6. Of the manner in which deacons and ciders or 
bishops were set apart to office no information is given in 
NT. The injunction, ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man’ 
(1 Ti has often been supposed to refer to the act 
of ordination; but the fact that the whole passage 
(vv.‘*-“) deals with offenders points rather to the 
Imposition of hands in the restoration of the penitent 
(cf. 2 Co 2®*-, Gal 60, a custom that certainly prevailed 
In the early Church at a later time. The fact, however, 
that Jewish Rabbis employed this rite when a disciple 
was authorized to teach, favours the view that it was 
commonly practised in the Apostolic Church, as it was 
almost universally in the post-Apostolic, in consecration 
to ministerial office. But the silence of the NT at this 
point is against the supposition that the rite was regard(‘d 
as an essential channel of ministerial grace, or anything 
more than the outward and appropriate symbol of an 
act of intercessory prayer (see Mt 19‘*, Ac 6* 13* 28*; 
and cf. Augustine, de Baptismo, iii. 16, ‘What else is the 
laying on of hands than a prayer over one?’). See, 
further, art. Bishop. J. C. Lambert. 

LAZARUS.— A common Jewish name, a colloquial 
abbreviation of Eleazar. 

1 . The brother of Martha and Mary, the f rien d of Jesus 
(Jn ll*- *®, where ‘love’ and friend’ represent the 
same root in Greek). The family lived at Bethany, a 
village within two miles of Jerusalem just over the brow 
of Olivet. Lazarus was the subject of the greatest 
miracle of the Gospel story (Jn 11****). In the last year 
of His ministry Jesus sojourned at Jerusalem from the 
Feast of Tabernacles in Octol>er to that of the Dedication 
in December; and, on being driven out by the violence of 
the rulers (Jn 10**- •®), He retired to ‘Bethany beyond 
Jordan’ (10***; cf. 1®* RV). A crowd followed Him 
thither, and in the midst of His beneficent activities of 
teaching and healing tidings reached Him that His friend 
had fallen sick. He might have responded immediately 
to the sisters’ appeal either by hastening to their home 
and laying His hand on the sick man, or by sending forth 
His word of power and healing him across the intervening 
distance of some twenty miles (cf. Jn 4*®-®*, Mt 15®*-** — 
Mk 7**-*<*). But He did neither; He remained where 
He was for two days, until Lazarus was dead. He desired 
not only to manifest His power to His friends, but to 
make a signal appeal to impenitent Jerusalem, by working 
a miracle which would attest His Messiahsliip beyond all 
question. 

At length He set forth. If the messenger started in 
the morning, he would reach Jesus the same evening. 


Jesus stayed two days, and setting out early would arrive 
on the evening of the fourth day. Thus on His arrival 
Lazarus had been dead four days (v.**). In that sultry 
climate burial followed immediately on death, and it some- 
times happened that a swoon was mistaken for death, 
and the buried man came to life again. The Jewish belief 
was that the soul hovered about the sepulchre for three 
days, fain to re-animate its clay. On the fourth day 
decomposition set in, and hope was then abandoned. 
Jesus arrived on the fourth day, and there was no doubt 
of the reality of Lazarus’ death and of the ensuing 
miracle. It was not a recovery from a trance, but 
a veritable resurrection. He went to the rock-hewn 
sepulchre, and in presence of the sisters and a large 
company of mourners, including many of the rulers who 
had come from the adjacent capital to testify their estet^m 
for the good Lazarus and their sympathy with Martha 
and Mary (v.*®), summoned the dead man forth and 
restored him, alive and well, to his home. It was a 
startling miracle. It made a profound impression on 
the multitude, but it only exasperated the rulers. They 
convened a meeting of the Sanhedrin and determined to 
put Jesus to death (vv.*^-“). 

He retired to Ephraim near the frontier of Samaria, 
and stayed there until the Passover drew near; then 
He set out for Jerusalem to keep the Feast and to die. 
Six days before it began (Jn 12‘), He reached Bethany, 
and despite the Sanhedrin's decree He received a great 
ovation. He was honoured with a banquet in the house 
of one of the leading men of the village*. Simon, who had 
been a leper and had probably been healed by Jesus 
(Jn 12®**‘-Mt 26"-*»-Mk 14*-*). Lazuras was one 
of the company. The news of His arrival at Bethany 
reached Jerusalem, and next day the multitude thronged 
out and escorted Him in triumph into the city. It was 
the raising of Lazarus that excited their enthusiasm 
(Jn 129- *’• »*). 

After this Lazarus appears no more in the Gospel 
story. Surely he of all men should have stood by Jesus 
at His trial and crucifixion; and the explanation of his 
absence is probably that he had been forced to flee. 
Ooserving the popular enthusiasm, the infuriated rulers 
had d(‘terinined to put him also to death (Jn 12*® **). He 
would withdraw more for Jesus’ sake than for his own. 
His presence only increased the Master's danger. 

2. The beggar in our Lord’s parable (Lk 16*® •*). — 
This is the only instance where Jesu.s gives a name to a 
Iiarabolic character, and there was an idea in early times 
that it was not a parable but a story from real life. A 
name was found also for the rich man — Ninems or 
Phinces. He i.s often styled Dives, but this is merely 
Latin for ‘the Rich Man.' In fact, however, Lazarus ia 
less a name than a definition. It means ‘God has 
help<‘d’; and Jesus calls the beggar Lazarm by way of 
indicating what commended him to God. He was not 
only poor but also diseased. It is, however, a mistaken 
notion that he was a leper (hence lazzrrcUo, lazar-house), 
for then he must have kept afar off and durst not have 
lain at the rich man's gateway. 

The parable is a drama with two scenes: (1) The 
conditions of the Rich Man and the Beggar here — the 
former with his rnamsion, his fine clothing, his sumptuous 
table; and the latter lying at his gateway, full of sores, 
with none to tend him, hungrily eyeing the feast, and 
glad of any scraps that were flung to him. (2) Their 
conditions hereafter — a striking reversal: Lazarus In 
Abraham’s bosom, i.e. the place of honour (cf. Jn 13®*), 
at the heavenly feast; the Rich Man in Hades, thirsting 
for a drop of water. 

The parable ia clothed with Jewish imagery. ‘Hell* in 
V.** is Hades, the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Sheol, the 
unseen worhi, where, according to Jewish theology, all souls 
ood and bad alike, had their abode and received theii 
ue reward. It was an agj^ravation of the misery of the 
wicked that they had the felicity of the righteous continualb 
in view (cf. Rev 14*®). A feast, with Abraham the father 
of the faithful presiding, was the Jewish ideal of the felidtjl 
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of the Messianic Kingdom (cf . Mt Jesus, ever anxious 

to appeal to His hearers, has clothed His parable with this 
familiar imagery. 

The purpose of the parable Is not to condemn riches 
and exalt poverty in the spirit of Ebionitic asceticism. 
It Is an enlargement of the Lord’s admonition in v.*: 

‘ Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that, when it shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal tabernacles’ (RV). The merit of 
Lazarus was not that ho was poor, but that he had found 
his help in God ; the offence of the Rich Man was not that 
he was rich, but that he lived a self-indulgent and 
luxurious life, regardless of the misery around him. 
Had he made f riend.s to hirnwdf of Lazarus and others like 
him by means of his mammon of unrighteousness, he 
would have had a place and a welcome among them when 
he entered the unstjen world. David Smith. 

LEAD . — See Mining and Metals. 

LEAH . — The elder daughter of Laban, married to 
Jacob by stratagem (Gn ). Jacob’s love for her 
was less than for Rachel (v.*®); sometimes she is said 
to be hated (vv.»i ^). She was the mother of Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and a daughter 
Dinah (29*‘ » 30‘8 20. *i)^ ghe was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah before Jacob w'ent to Egypt (49^‘). She 
is mentioned in Ru 4”. Her name probably means 
‘mistress,’ equivalent to Assyrian li'at (Haupt, OGJV, 
1883, p. 100, and others). This is preferable to the view 
that it means ‘wild cow',’ from the Arabic, chiefly be- 
cause the correspondence in form of the w^ords is more 
3xact. George R. Berry. 

LEASING. — A *lea.sing’ Is a lie. Wyclif us(*s the 
w’ord often. Thus Jn ‘ Whanne he spekith a 
lefdnge, he spekith of his owne thingis; for he is a lylere, 
and fadir of it.* The word occurs in AV in Ps 4* 6* and 
2 Es 14««. 

LEATHER. — See Arts and Crafts, § 6. 

LEAVEN. — The leaven both of OT and of NT may be 
assumed to have always consisted of a piece of fermented 
dough from a previous baking. There is no clear trace, 
even in the Mi.shna, of other sorts of leaven, such a.s the 
lees of wine or those enumerated by Pliny (I/isl. Nat. 
xviii. 26). In ordinary cases, in the preparation of the 
household bread, the lump of do\igh, above referred to, 
was either broken down into the water in the kneading- 
trough (see Bread) before the fresh flour was added, or it 
might be ‘hid’ in the latter and kneaded along with it, 
a.s in the parable, Mt 13«. The bread made from dough 
thus prepared w^a.s ‘leavened bread’ (Ex 12*6 and oft.); 
cakes made from flour without the addition of leaven 
receiv’ed the special name mazzoth, ‘ unleavened cakes,’ 
which gave their name to ' the feast of unleavened cakes’ 
(Ex 23^^ etc., EV ‘unleavened bread’). 

The prohibition of leav^ened bread during the con- 
tinuance of this Feast, including the Passover, is prob- 
ably another illustration of conservatism in ritual, the 
nomadic ancestors of the Hebrew's, like the Bedouin of 
the present day, having made thair bread without 
leaven. The further exclusion of leaven from the 
offerings placed upon the altar of J*' — although ad- 
mitted when the bread w'a.s to be eaten by the priests 
(Lv 23»D~l8 to be explained, like the similar ex- 
clusion of honey, from the standpoint that fermentation 
implied a process of corruption in the dough. Tlie 
antiquity of this prohibition is attested by its occurrence 
in the earliest legi.slation (Ex 34“ 23**). It doe.s not 
seem to have been observed, however, in Amos’ day In 
the Northern Kingdom (see the Comm, on Am 4^). 

This antique view of leaven as (in Plutarch’s words) 
‘itself the offspring of corruption, and corrupting the 
mass of dough with which it has been mixed,’ is re- 
flected In the figurative use of ’leaven’ in such passages 
as Mt 16*11, and especially in the proverbial saying twice 
quoted by St. Paul, ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
iump’ (1 Co 5*. Gal 5»; cf. 1 Co 6« ). In Mt 13», 


however, it is the silent but all-pervading action ol 
leaven in the mass of the dough that is the point of 
comparison. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LEBANA (Neh 7<«) orLEBANAH (Ezr 2^6).-The head 
of a family of returning exiles; called in 1 Es S*® Labana 

LEBANON. now Jebd Lebndn, is mentioned more 
than 60 times in the OT. The name, from the root 
lUbdn (‘white’), was probably given on account of the 
mountain’s covering of snow. The snow of Lebanon 
is mentioned in Jer 18*L Many passages refer to its 
beauty, particularly in relation to its cedars and other 
trees (sfje Ps 72*®, Ca 4**, Hos 14® f). From I^ebanon 
was obtained wood for building the first (2 Ch 2*) and 
the second (Ezr SD Temple. Lebanon was famous for 
its fruitfulness (Ps 72*®) and its wine (Hos 14D. 

The term ‘I>ebanon* may be considered in most 
places as referring to the whole mountain mass, more 
correctly distinguished as Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
(Libanus and Antilibanus of Jth V). The two ranges 
traverse N. Syria, running roughly parallel, from S.W. 
to N.E., and are sei)arated by a detep valley — the big' ah 
of Jos 11*^ 12’ — known to-day as d-Bvxia . The 
western range, Lebanon proper, is nearly 100 miles 
long, but the eastern, if Hermon is deducted as a separate 
entity, is only 66 miles long. The former range is 
divided from the mountaiiLs of Galilee by the deep 
chasm made by the Lildni river in its passage sea- 
w'ards. In the N. a somew'hat similar gorge formed 
by the Nahr d-Keblr. the ancient Eleuthenis, divides 
it from the Jebd Nusairiyeh. The summits of the 
range rise in height from south to north. In the 8. 
a few points attain to almost 7000 feet; in the centre, 
E. of Beyrout, Jebd Kuneiseh is 6960 feet, and Jebd 
Sannln 8554 feet; further N., to the S.E. of Tripoli, is 
a great semicircular group of mountains, sometimes 
known as the ‘Cedar group,’ on account of the famous 
group of these trees in their midst, where the highest 
point, Jcbel Mukhfrtal, reaches 10,207 feet, and several 
other points arc almost as lofty. Geologically the 
Lebanon is built of three main groups of strata. Lowest 
comes a thick layer of hard limestone, named — after its 
most characteristic fossil (CidarU glandaria) — Giandaria 
limestone; above this are strata of Nubian sandstone, 
yellow and red in colour, and in places 1500 feet thick, 
overlaid and interlaced with strata of limestone con- 
taining fossil echinoderms and ammonites; and thirdly, 
above this group, and forming the bulk of the highest 
peaks, is another layer, njany thousand feet thick in 
places, of a limestone containing countless fossils known 
as hippurites, radiolites, and such like. The sandstone 
strata are most imi;>ortant, for where they come to the 
surface is the richest soil and the most plentiful water, 
and here flourish most luxuriantly the pines which 
are such a characteristic feature of W. Lebanon scenery. 
A great contrast exists between the. W. and E. slopes. 
The former are fertile and picturesque, wliile down 
their innumerable valleys course numberless mountain 
I streams to feed the many rivers flowing seawards. 
The E. slopes are comparatively barren, and, except 
at one point, near Zahleh, there is no stream of import- 
ance. Of the licbanon rivers besides the Nahr Lildni 
(Ironies) and tlie Nahr d-Keblr (Eleutherus), the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated from S. to N. as the more 
important: Nahr ez-Zaherani, Nahr el- AuvxUi (Bost- 
reniis), Nahr Beirut (Magoras), Nahr el-Kdb (Lycus), 
i Nahr Ibrahim (Adonis), and the Nahr QadUha or ‘holy 
river,* near Tripoli. 

The I^ehanon is still fairly well wooded in a few 
places, though very scantily compared with ancient times, 
when Hiram, king of Tyre, supplied Solomon with 
’cedar trees, fir tribes, and algum trees out of Lebanon' 
(1 K 5®, 2 Ch 2*). In regard to cultivation there has 
been a very great improvement in recent years, and 
the terraced lower slopes of the mountain are now 
covered with mulberry, walnut, and olive trees as watt 
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as vines. Many of the views in the Lebanon are of 
most romantic beauty, and the climate of many parts 
is superb. Wild animals are certainly scarcer than in 
olden days. In the time of Tiglath-pileser i. the 
elephant was hunted here, but it has long been extinct. 
Jackals, gazelles, hyeenas, wolves, bears, and panthers 
(in order of commonness) are found and. inland from 
Sidon, the coney (Hyrax) abounds. 

Politically the Lebanon rejoices in a freer and better 
government than any other part of Syria, as, since the 
massacres of 1860, a Christian governor, appointed with 
the approval of the European Powers, rules on behalf 
of the Sultan. The district, except in the N., is now 
extensively supplied with excellent carriage roads, and 
the range is crossed by the French railway from Beyrout 
to Damascus, the highest point traversed being 4880 feet 
above sea-level. 

Between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon is the great 
hollow known to the Greeks as Ooele-Sirria. and to-day 
called Buqa" d- Aziz, Considered geologically, this 
wide valley is a product of the same great ‘fault' as 
produced the deep Jordan valley. It is now a great, 
fertile, but little cultivated, plain, from 3 to 6 miles 
wide, and in its rise, not far from Baalbek, two famous 
rivers, the LitSLni (Leontes), which flows S., and the 
Nahr d- A&i or Orontes, which flows N., and enters the 
sea near Antioch. This hollow plain, besides being 
crossed transversely by the Damascus railway and road, 
is traversed over more than half its length by the new 
line past Baalbek, Homs, and Hamath to Aleppo Some 
part of this plain, ‘the valley of the Lebanon, would 
appear to have been conquered by the Israelites (Jos IHO. 

'The Anti-Lebanon is to-day known as Jcbel esh- 
Sherki or ‘the east mountain,’ the equivalent of 
‘ Lebanon towards the sun-rising' of Jos 13*. In Ca 7* 
it is referred to as ‘ the tower of I^barion tliat looketh 
towards Damascus.’ In Dt V 3^ Jos H 9*, the 
Heb. 'Lebanon’ is in the LXX tr. ‘Anti-Lebanon.’ 
Anti-Lebanon is somewhat arbitrarily divided from 
Hermon, which is .structurally its S. extremity, by a 
pass (along which the French diligence road runs), and 
especially by the Wady Barada. In the N. it terminates 
in the plain around Homs. Its highest point is Tdla at 
MUsa (8755 feel), but several other iK^aks are almost as 
lofty, A valley, like the Buqa* in miniature, traverses 
the S. part of the range from N. to S., and in this rises 
the Nahr Yafufeh, wliich empties its waters down the 
Wady Yafufeh to join the LUdni-, and the Nahr Barada, 
w'hich, after ri.sing in a beautiful pool at the S.W. 
extremity of this plain, runs down the Wady Barada 
to Damascus. The N. part of this range is very bare 
and wild. E. W, G. Masterman. 

LEBAOTH. — See Beto-biri. 

LEBBACUS, — See Thadd.euh. 

LEB-EA]^. — In Jer 51* is a phrase 'in the midst 
of them which rise up against me’ (Heb. leb-qamai). 
This is generally recognized as being an example of the 
Kabbalistic rule of hermeneutics whereby a cipher word 
w'as obtained by taking the letters of the alphabet in 
the reverse order, the last for the first, the last but one 
for the second, and so on. By this process (known as 
Atbash), leb-qamai gives us Kasdim (the Chaldseans). 

W. F. Cobb. 

LEBONAH. — A place near Shiloh on the way to 
Shechem (Jg 21*»). It is prob. the ruin Khan d-Lubban, 
about 3 miles W.N.W. of SeilGn (Shiloh), 

LEOAH.— The ‘son’ of Er (1 Ch 42*). 

LEEKS . — The Heb. word chdtf^r, which is elsewhere 
tr. ‘grass’ or ‘herb,’ is rendered 'leeks’ in Nu 11®, and 
in this passage, owing to the a.ssocialion with onions and 
garlic, the tr. is probably correct, leeks being the herb 
par excellence. The leek (Allium porrum) is much grown 
In Palestine, where it is a general favourite. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 


LEES. — The sediment which settled at the bottom 
of the wine-jars. compo.sed of morsels of husks, stalks, 
etc.; in OT only in figures. See Wine and Strong 
Drink, § 3. 

LEG.— 1. kcra' ayim, a fern, dual, in which form alone 
it appears (Ex 129 etc.). It denotes the legs from knee 
to ankle (Gesenius). 2. regd (1 S 17«), lit. ‘foot.’ 3. 
shdq, the leg, apparently including the thigh, for which 
it stands in Ex 292* 2 ?, Lv 7 ®* gu 10“^ , 

Nu 6 * 0 1818 ^ I g 924 iji all of which AV tr. ‘shoulder,’ but 
11 V, correctly, 'thigh.' In Ps 147*® shdqS hd-tsh may 
mean ‘foot-soldiers.’ The proverbial phrase ‘hip and 
thigh,' is literally ‘leg upon thigh’ (Jg 15»), descriptive 
of the confusion of severed limbs. 4. shdbd (Is 47*) 
means ‘train’ (RV, correctly, ‘strip off the train’). 
6. skdos (Jn 19**®* ). To hasten the death of the cruci- 
fied, it was customary to break their legs. W. Ewinq. 

LEGION. — This term, which means literally *a 
gathering,’ looks back to the early days of the Roman 
citizen army. In the time of the Empire it indicated 
a force of about 6()(X) infantry, together with com- 
plements of other arms. The infantry proper were 
divided into ten cohorts (the word is tr. 'band’ [wh. seel 
in Mt 2727 , Mk 15*o, Jn 18>- **, ac 10* 21** 27*), each 
containing about 600 men, and each commanded on 
occasion by a military triluine. Of these tribunes there 
were six to a legion. A cohort was it.self subdivided 
into ten centurie.s, each command€!-d by a centurion. It 
is not necessary to remember ail these facts in studying 
the NT use of the word ‘legion’ (Mt 26®*, Mk 5» **, 
Lk 8*®). What chiefly impre.s.sed Semites was apparently 
the size of the legion, and ‘legion’ appears to hav'e 
become a proverb among them for a large number of 
persons in orderly combination. A. Souter. 

LEHABIM, occurring only in On 10** ( — 1 Ch 1**), 
are descendants of Mizraim, the Egyptian eponyrn. The 
general opinion is that they are the .same as the Lubim 
(wh. see), whether tlie word is an alternative traditional 
pronunciation of the name of this p<^ople, or whether, as 
is more probable, the form here given is due to textual 
corruption. The fact that Lubim or Libyans is a fairly 
common word, and that it is not found in the ethno- 
logical list of Gn 10, where it would naturally appt*ar in 
the place of Lehabim, adds something to the evidence 
of identity. Perhaps Ludim (wh. m^e) in the same 
verse is another variant. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

LEHI (‘jawbones ’). — The .scene of Samson’.s well- 
known adventure with tiie jawbone of a/ia.ss (Jg 15® ** >*). 
The .site has been placed in Judah, between the Cliff 
of Etam and the country of the Philistines. 

LEUCUEL. — 'Lhe name of a king, otherwise unknown, 
to whom Pr 31*'® is addre.ssed by iiis mother. His 
identity has been rmieh di.scussed; he has been identi- 
fied (by the Rabbinical commentators) with riolornon, 
(by cirotiii.s) with Hezekiah. (^. aisoMassa. It i.s pos- 
sible that the name is a fanciful title to repre.sent any 
virtuous king, invented for the purpo.s(; of conveying 
certain maxims. T. A. Moxon. 

LENDING. — See Debt. 

LENTILS (‘ adOHhlm. Gn 25'«, 2 S 17*« 23**, Ezk 4»).— 
These are without doubt the Arab, ‘adae — a kind of 
small reddish bean, the pro(iuct of Krvinn lens, a small 
higuminouH plant 6 or 8 inches high, much cultivated 
in Palestine, and ripening in June or July. It is the bean 
from which the well-known revalenta, a food for invalids, 
Is made. In Pale.stine a kind of ‘pottage’ known as 
mujedderah, universally popular, is made from it. It is of 
a reddish-brown (•oloiir. and i.s certainly the original ‘red 
potta.ge' of Esau (Gn 25*®). E. W. G. Masterman. 

LEOPARD (ndmefr).— This animal (Felis pardus, Arab, 
mmr) is still found at times in the wilder parts of Pales- 
tine. Its beautiful spotted .skin (Jer5«) isfrorn time to time 
brought into the towns for sale. Some dervishes clothe 
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themselves in a leopard’s skin. Its fierceness (Hos 
its agility (Hab 1«), and untamableness (Is 11«) are all 
mentioned. The name Nimr is a favourite one with the 
Arabs, who admire these qualities. In the names 
‘waters of Nimrlrn' (‘leopards,’ Is 15®, Jer 483<) and 
' hHh-nrmrah’ (‘f. leopard,' Nu 32® references to the 
leopard also occur; cf. the ‘mountains of nemlrlm* (i.c. 
‘the leopards.’ Ca 4®). The cheetah (Felix jubnta) is 
found also in CJalilee, and it too may have been included 
under the Heb. word nUmer. E. W. G. Masterman. 

LEPROSY. — This term, as used in Scripture, seems 
to include not only true h‘prosy (elephantiasis) — i)rob- 
dbly the tlisease of Job — but also such skin diseases as 
psoriasis, ring-worm, and vitiligo. For the priestly 
regulations as to the diagnosis of the disease and the 
treatment of lepers, see art. Clean and Unclean, § 6. 
The ‘ler)rosy’ in garments (Lv ) seems to be an 
(‘ffect of fungus or mildew, while that in houses (14»<® ) 
is probably dry-rot. 

LESHEM. — A form, occurring only in Jos 19^76.^ of 
the name Laish (son Dan). 

LESSAU.— A village where an encounter took place 
between the Jev\s and Nicanor (2 Mac 14**). The site 
is unknown, and the text is uncertain. 

LET. In ,\nglo-Saxon la-tnn meant ‘to i)ermit’ and 
lettan, ‘to hinder.’ In course of time both words WTre 
spelled ‘let.’ Cons(‘quently in AV, besides its modern 
meaning of ‘jjcrmit,’ the vb. ‘let’ sometimes has the 
opposite meaning of ‘hin(h‘r.’ Thus 2 Th ‘27, ‘only he 
who now letleth will let, until he be taken out of the way.’ 
The other places are Ex 0*, Nu 22'®m, Is 43*’, Wis 
Ro 1*’. 

LETHEOH.LETHEK. -S(;e Weiohts and Measures. 

LETTER. vSee Wiutin(l 

LETUSHOI. — OiK'Of the Dedanite tribes in N. Arabia 
(Gn 25)’), the others being Leummim and Asshurim 
(wh. see). In this vers(‘ LXX adds two other tribes; 
but in the paralhd passage, 1 Ch 1”, the .sons of Dt‘.dan 
arc omitted altogether both in .MT and in most MSS of 
LXX. None of the three tribes has been identified. 

J. F. M’Clhdy. 

LEUMMIM. — A tribe of the Dedanites (Gn 25’). Cf. 
LETt'ftUIM. 

LEVI. — 1. The third son of Jacob by Leah (Gn 29” 
(J)). The g(‘nealogical story connects the name with 
the verb iQwQh, ‘to be joi.ied,’ and P (Nu IH’- <) plays 
upon the .same word, .saying to Aaron: ‘Bring the tribe 
of Levi . . . that it may be joined (yUlHwH) unto 
thee.’ Many mi»dern .scholars liold to this improbable 
etymology of the name —improbable, among other 
reasons. b(H;ause, unlike other tribal name.s, it is not 
nominal, but adjectival. It is said to .signify ‘the one 
who attaches himself.’ Acconfingly ‘the Levites are 
tho.se who altaclied ihem.selves to the Semites who 
migrated back from the Delta, therefore, Egyptians’ 
(Lagarde, Or, ii. 20, Mitt. i. 54). Others .say ‘those wdio 
were attached to the ark’ as priestly attendants. Still 
others make it a gentilic noun, and connect it with the 
South-Arabian lavi'u, (f. lavi'at), ‘ priest.’ Against this i.s 
tlie primitive u.se of ‘Levite’ as one of the tribe of I.^vi. 
’riie word is probably a gentilic from Leah (‘ wild-cow’) 
as Welih. ( Proleg. 140) suggests, and as Stade (GVI 152) 
a.s.serts. If thi.s be correct, and it has the greater prob- 
ability in its favour, it points to early totem worship. 

In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49’'7) we have one of 
the mo.st important passages bearing upon the early 
history of this tribe and that of Simeon: 

Simeon and l.evi are brethren; 

Weapons of violence are their swords. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; 

And their wrath, for it: was cruel; 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel.' 


From this pa.ssage it is abundantly evident that L«i4 
was, like all the other Israelitish tribes, a purely secular 
organization. Simeon and Levi are both set forth as 
bloodthirsty characters, and there is not the slightest 
hint of Levi being a priestly caste. The treacherous 
act referred to, which was so serious a violation of tribal 
morals that it cost them the sympathy of the other 
tribes, is probably recorded In Gn 34 in two different 
versions, the oldest of which is J’s. The other now 
interwoven with it is probably P’s enlargement of the 
original. According to the story, Shechem, the son of 
Hamor, became enamoured of Dinah, the sister of 
Simeon and Le\i, and .seduced her. He made an 
honourable arrangement to marry the girl and to dis- 
charge whatever obligations her family might impose 
upon him. Simeon and Levi took advantage of the 
Shechemites’ disability and .slew them. Like other 
stories, though related in personal form, it is tribal in 
intention. It portrays early relations between the 
Israelites and the original inhabitants. The love of 
the Shechemite for the daughter of Jacob points to 
.some sort of an alliance in which the right of connubium 
was acknowledged, and the act of Simeon and Levi was, 
therefore, a barbarous repudiation of the rights of their 
native allies. From Jg 9 it is clear that the sons of 
Hamor re-possessed themselves of the city, the other 
tribes having withheld their assistance, probably more 
from fear of Canaanite revenge than from any over- 
whelming moral detestation of the act. The result was 
fatal for the future of the tribes, at first more particu- 
larly for Levi, hut later al.so for Simeon. So complete 
were the disastrous consequences to Levi at this time 
that the tribal independence was lost, and the members 
became absorbed by the other tribes, especially by 
Judah. Tfiere is no mention of Levi and Simeon in 
Jg 5. 

Some early connexion with Mosses may have aided 
them in finding recognition about the sanctuaries in the 
early day.s. Then the altar did not call for a conse- 
crated servitor; but, avS we see in the case of Micah, who 
had a private sanctuary in Ephraim, there existed 
apparently a preference for a I^evite (Jg 17). It is not 
absolutely clear from the reference here that ‘Le’vite* is 
equal to ‘prie.st,’ as is commonly held. This would 
imply that by this lime all Ijcvites were priests. ‘Filling 
up of the hand* (tran.slated ‘consecrated’ in vv.’- ‘=) 
may refer to a ceremony of induction into the 
priestly office, the principal act of which w'as the solemn 
placing of the god (or other religious symbol) in the 
hands of the future officiant at the shrine. It is the 
phras(» used by the A.ssyrian kings when they speak of 
the g(xis he.stovving upon them the kingship. It is the 
phra.se which became the terminus teehnictis for con- 
secration to tile prie.sthood. and there is no reason for 
giving a different meaning to it here. In Jg 3-16 there 
is no mention of a priest. For the altar-service alone 
priests were not necessary, as we see in the case of 
Gideon and Manoah. The fact that the word * levite* 
became .synonymous with ‘priest’ indicates that the 
j priesthood drew heavily from the tribe. It is not the only 
lime that worldly misfortune has contributed to religion. 
See also Priests and Levites, Tribes of Israel. 

2. Sec Matthew. 3. 4, Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk 
3”- **•). James A. Craiq. 

LEVIATHAK. — In four of the five passages where thia 
word appears, the LXX have dragon, and their belief 
that a creature of serpentine form was meant is con- 
firmed by the derivation of Heb. lavah, wiiich signifies 
‘to twist or wind.' The leviathan of Job 41*-” is 
the crocodile, with added traits drawn from the ancient 
Creation myths. On the assumption that Ps 74**-*** 
refers to the Exodus, we should again find the crocodile 
in v.*L But it is at least equally probable that the 
allusion is to the creation of the world (vv.*«- *7)^ and 
to the mythological sea-monsters then vanquished. 
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Leviathan here has several heads; the great serpemt of 
Babylonian tradition had seven. Is 27^ distinguishes 
between two leviathans, the flying ser{)ent, and the 
crooked or coiled serpent — symbols of two heathen 
kingdoms. The identification of the kingdoms depends 
on the date of the prophecy: Assyria and Babylon, 
Persia and Greece, Syria and Parthia, are rival sug- 
gestions. The species of sea-monster pointed to in 
Ps 104» is left indefinite. The leviathan (RV; AV 
their mourning’) aroused by magicians (Job 3*) is 
most likely a denizen of the abyss wiiich threatens 
the world with destruction. Many, however, take him 
to be the mythical sky-dragon which was supposed 
to cause eclipses. It will be noted that thefe is a elo.se 
connexion between leviathan and the watery world. 
Robertson Smith held that it is a personification of the 
water-.spout (HS^, p. 176). The Apocalyptic and 
Rabbinical writers gave full scope to their fancy in 
dealing with this theme. LeWathan and Behemoth 
were created on the fifth day, and the depths of the 
sea were assigned to the former as his abode; during 
the last quarter of each day God plays with him (a.s 
the LXX and some recent expositors interpret Pa 104“); 
the Jordan empties itself into his mouth; his flesh will 
be for food to the godly in the days of the Messiah; 
part of his skin will be made into a tent for them, 
whilst the rest is spread on the walls of Jerusalem, 
and its brightness is visible to the ends of the earth 
(En 60^®-, 2 Es 6<®, Apoc. Bar 29^; Aboda zara, 3b; Baba 
hathrat 746; Targ. on Nu 11“* ). Cf, art. Behemoth. 

J. Taylok. 

LEVIRATE LAW. — See Marriage, § 4. 

LEVIS. — Wrongly taken in 1 Es as a proper name; 
in Ezr 10“ ‘Shabbethai the Levite’ stands in place of 
‘Levis and Sabbateus.’ 

LEVITES. — See Levi, and Priests aistd Levites. 

LEVmOAL CITIES. — See Priests and Levites, 

§ D. 

LEVITIOUS.— 1. Scope . — The book has received it.s 
title from the name ‘the Levitical book,’ which was 
prefixed to it in the LXX. Since, however, the special 
functions of the Levites are not referred to, the scope 
of the book is better brought out in the title ‘Law' of 
the Priests,’ which is given to it in the Talmud. As 
such, Leviticus practically confines itself to legislation, 
and, except in the section chs. 17-26, to prie.stly legisla- 
tion. Even the few passages, such as chs. 8 and 10, 
which are cast in the form of narrative, do not aim at 
describing w'hat once happened, but use this form in 
order to prescribe what is to continue. The JE narra- 
tive, which was a history, does not appear to have 
been drawn upon; and Levuicus, unlike Exodus and 
Numbers, offers no exact dates of month and year. 
The book does not give a history of Israel’s past, but 
chiefly embodies some of the rules of the one living 
institution which i)ersi.sted in Israel from its formation 
as a nation to the destruction of the Temple. Since, 
however, this institution was moulded to meet the 
nation’s changing circumstances, the praxis which 
regulated its services required and received constant 
modification. Some of these changes can be traced in 
I.<eviticus; but it is impossible to detail them in a 
brief sketch like the present. Readers who wish more 
details on the ritual can find them and their justification 
in the art. in Hastings’ DB, or in Driver’s LOT, 

2. Sources.— The general editor is the same as the 
editor who arranged Exodus in its present form, though 
a little has been added by later hands. (1) He took 
from P that history of the sacred institutions which 
appeared in Ex 26-29 (see Exodus): chs. 8. 9, with 
lOH-H (which supplements 9«), lO*-? (“-*o) «*• 

241 - 4 . These sections are not all of the same period. 

Thus ch. 8, which relates the anointing of the priests is 
(be fulfihnent of Ex 29 and It formed part of that 


expansien of Ex 25-29 which now occupies Ex 36-40, and 
to which also belong 24* ♦ on the Tabernacle lamps, vv.®-‘ 
on theshewbread — sections which in some inexplicable way 
have strayed into their present incongruous position. Ch. 
9 with which recounts the sacrifices at the inaugura- 

tion of the Tabernacle, originally formed the sequel of Ex 
25-29, and was followed by 10*-^ (the story of Nadab and 
Abihu offering strange fire), and was closed by 16*-^- •• “*• 
(the rule as to the time and way for Aan)n to approach the 
Holy Place which had thu.s vindicated its aw'ful sanctity). 
10“-“ (on the goat of the sin-offering) is a later addition, and 
gives an interastiiig illustration of the way in which it was 
sought to reconcile differencas in the older laws (cf. it with 
9“ and 6“-“). 

(2) Chs. 1-6. — Into this framework the editor has 
fitted laws from other sources. Thus he seems to 
have separated ch. 8 from its natural position after 
Ex 40, because he counted it suitable, after the Taber- 
nacle was set up and before the priests were anointed 
or the Tabernacle inaugurated, to insert the laws pre- 
scribing the sacrifices which the priests when anointed 
were to offer in the Tabernacle. 

This law-book has its own history, and in particular once 
existed in two section.^. Thus 6*-72*, with its suliscription 
73^* , was originally a code addressed to the priests, dealing 
with matters ancillary to the sacrifices, and especially con- 
cerned with the priestly dues. Because of this esoteric 
character of the little code, 6“-“ (on the priests' meal- 
offering) was inserted. With the exception of that section, 
each of the regulations Ls introduced by the formula ‘ this is 
the law of’; and this formula appears in the suliscription. 
It represents the early niles on this subject. 

Again, 1*— 6^ is a book addressed to the people, defining 
their sacrifices, but it has received large modification. F rom 
a comparison of P*- with 3* it is evident that ch. 3 (the law 
of the peace-offering) once followed immediately on ch. 1 
(the burnt-offering). These are probably very old. The 
different formula? used in ch. 2 (3rd person in w.*-*, 2nd 
person in v.*® ) and its intrusive position prove that the law 
of the meal-offering lias been developecl. A comparison be- 
tween the law of the sin-offering in eh. 4 and similar laws 
elsewhere proves how largely this part of the ritual has been 
elaborateu. Thus the sin-offering for the congregation is 
a bullock in v.‘< instead of the goat of 9“ and Nu 15“; 
and the high priest’s sin-offering (vv.® **) is more elaborate 
than that in 9^'*‘ and Ex 29*** “. 5* ** (examples of uninten- 

tional sins which require a sin-offering, and mitigations for 
the case of those who cannot afford a lamb or a goat) has 
suffered change, since vv.'*- * evidently break the connexion 
between v.* and v.*. It is, however, older than ch. 4, 
though the relation is specially difficult to define. 
defines the cases which rec^uire a guilt-offering, and makes 
it clear that originally this sacrifice was a composition for 
fraud practised upon God (6‘**® ) or man (6*-*^). When 
he vinited these codes on the aacnfictw, the editor added a 
rule (72*-2^) forbidding fat and blood more expressively 
than 3^*^, and a rule (T^s m) giving heave leg and wave breast 
to the priest, and a subscription (v.®* ). 

(3) Chs. 11-15. — The priests, however, had other 
functions in the life of the people besides thOvse im- 
mediately connected with the sacrifices. It wa.s their 
busine.S8 to determine on all questions connected witli 
uncleanness. As soon, therefore, as the editor had 
described the inauguration of the Tabernacle and the 
priesthood, he grouiH?d together a series of regulations 
bearing on this side of the priestly duties. 

Chs. 11-16 deal with this more civil yet priestly function. 
The rules in ch. 1 1 on clean and unclean animals ( vv.^ ® 
with their subscription v.“* ) appear in a more primitive 
form in Dt 144-“, and have probably lieen taken from the 
of Holiness (see below). The law of defilement from touching 
unclean animals and all carcases (vv.“*^®), which prescribes 
also the purification required in c^o of neglect of the regula- 
tions, is ignored in the sul^cription v.“*- and must be an 
insertion. Chs. 12. 15 prescririe the forms of purification 
after childbirth and after certain physical secretions. In 
their basis these rules are very old. but the careful detail 
of derivative uncleanness (cf. eap. 15*-** **■**) shows where 
a slow elaboration has been at work. Clis. 13. 14 contain 
a series of directions for the diagnosis of leprosy in human 
beinCT, clothing, leather, and houses, and for the method of 
purincation. The primitive character of the prescribed 
purification fl4*-»), along with the fact that this can be 
carried out apart from the Temple, proves the early oriiirin 
of the rules. The gravity of the task thua impoaea on the 
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S rieflt and the serious issues involved make it even probable 
lat the directions were not left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals, but were early committed to writing. 

(4) In ch. 16 the sacrificial ritual culminates in the 
Day of Atonement. This embodies very old elements 
(see Azazel), but has been so altered that its original 
character is no longer to be distinguished. The chapter 
in its present form contains two parts. The historical 
Introduction (vv.*-«- ***•, once connected with ch. 10) 

prescribes how and when the high priest may approach 
the Holy Place. The ritual of the Day of Atonement 
(vv.6- was united with this, because it defines 

the purpose for which the high priest made his annual 
entry. The place given to this ritual aft(3r chs. 11-15 
appropriate, because in its sacrifices priest and 
p ople united to make atonement for the sanctuary 
ai.d holy things, and purge them from the pollution 
i'ontracted through the forms of uncleanness specified 
In these chapters. 

(5) Law or Holiness ou H. — Chs, 17-26 form an 
mdependent body of laws, which have had their own 
history, and which, after receiving something of their 
peculiar form from an earlier collector, have been in- 
corporated, after considerable modifications by the 
general editor, into the greater law-book. That the.se 
were once independent is i)roved by: (a) the long horta- 
tory conclusion in ch. 26 and the opening instructions 
as to the place of sacrifice; {b) the presence in them of 
matters which have already bc‘en dealt with (cf,, e.g., 
1710-u with 7»'-, 19»-» with 7‘*^-»«, 20» with ch. 11); 
(c) the fact that the laws have a much wider scope than 
those of chs. 1-16. But this early code has not sur- 
vived In itslntegrity, for (i.) certain subjects are broken off 
before cximpleiion (19®*® 20*®); and (ii.) the arrangement 
of subjects shows a considerable confusion (cf. 19®**- 
20 ”). 

Ch. 17 prescribes that all animals suitable for sacrifice 
must be slain at the sanctuary, tiiat such animals, when 
sacrificed, must Iw offered to Jahweh alone, that blood and 
the flesh of carcases rniist not be eat/cn. If w.'-* w'ere ever 
in force while the Israelites inhabited Palestine, the order 
reauiring every goat, sheep, or ox which was slaughtered 
to D« brought to the Jerusalem Ternnle pmrtically made it 
illegal to kill these iinimals. R wduch required all sacrifices 
to l)e brought U) the Jerusalem Temple as the only sanctuary, 
permitted all animals to l>e freely slaughtered, but forbade 
the eating of fat and blood, rrobubly the code, in its 
early form, recognized the local sanctuaries, and nxiuircd 
the slaughter of animals suitable for sacrifice to take place 
before the T^ord, t.c. at one of these accessible shrines. The 
change is due to the desire to discredit thwe shrines. 

Ch. 18 is a series of laws on incest (and Molech-worship), 
with admonitory introduction and conclusion. Ch. 19 
contains a group of miscellaneous laws, with introduction 
and conclusion. These laws, which are curt and direct, 
(rive an interesting view of the morals of early Israel, ana 
Biiould l»e compared and contrasted with the relative sec- 
tions in Ex 20-23, Dt 22-25. Ch. 20, which is different 
in character fnim the preceding chapters, prescribes in 
TOneral penalties for certain offences already specified. 
In it vv.*®**‘ (with the penalties for incest) ,may be the 
conclusion of ch. 18. The fact, however, that it is followed 
by a conclusion (w.® **), while ch, 18 is provided with 
its own, has led some t<j count the two sections indenondent. 
Again, vv.“^- show where laws corresponding witn ch. 11, 
if not that (jollection itself, originally stood in H; w.*** 
(against Molech-worsliip), w,* ” (against traffic with 
familiar spirits), v.® (against cursing father or mother) may 
have been brought together here, because, like most of the 
laws in they prescribe the death-penalty. 

Chs. 21. 22 deal with priests and offenngs. They state 
the ceremonial restraints required of the priests in their 
domestic life (21*-'®). demand lx)dily perfection in every 
officiating priest (vv.**'*«b ordain that sacrificial food may 
be eaten only by those wno arc ceremonially clean and w ho 
can claim meml^rship in a priestly family (22*-*®), and require 
the sacrificial animals to he perfect (vv.**'‘»). Three minor 
rei^ilations as to the sacrifices (vv.* *®) are followed by an 
exnortation (w.**-*>). Not only the recurrent formula, 

* I am the Lord,’ but the insistence on a ceremonial holiness, 
which characterises the early code, proves that the basis of 
these chapters is old. The material has been largely revised 
by P. but the elaborate analysis cannot be eoterra into here. 


23 is a calendar of the sacred seasons, which has 
sariiy received much change. In general, it may be said 
that vv.*;*®- **• though not left without mino/ 

modifications, lielong to the early code. Here the festivals 
still represent the religious life of a people which is settled 
on the land and engaged in agriculture. No more precise 
date than, e.g., ‘when ye reap the harvest of your land,' is 
laid down for a festival, because no other was practicable. 
The people celebrated the harvest when the harvest was 
gathered. The other sections (vv.***- **• ®***- 
give rigid dates and betray the change which became neces- 
sary, as soon as many of the worshippers were no longer 
aj^nculturists and were scattered beyond the limits of Pafe- 
tine. The definite dates prescribed by a centralized priest- 
hood became a necessity of the national and religious life. 
These later sections come from P. 

Ch. 24 (on w.*-® see alxjve) deals with blasphemy (v.*®* ) 
and injuries to men and cattle (vv.*’ **). These early 
sections closely resemble ch. 20, and may once have stood 
in closer connexion with it. The penalty pronounced on 
blasphemy w'as specially interesting Uy P. and was illustrated 
by an incident taken from the desert-wanderings (vv.‘®**^- 
cf. Nu 153*-»). 

Ch. 25 contains the rules for the Sabbatical year (w,’*’- 
20-22) and those for the year of Jubilee (vv.*-^*- »-“). The 
section, w.*®***^ has been separated from its original con- 
text in order to make the regulations contained in it apply 
to the Jubilee as well as the SabV>atical year. The analysis 
of the chapter is very uncertain. H seems to have contained 
the mle as to the Sabbatical year (cf. vv,*-’ with Ex 23‘®*- 
and note the prominent interest in agriculture). In con- 
nexion with the Jubilee, it ordered that land must not be 
alienated absolutely, but must revert to its original owmers 
at the Jubilee (v'v.**^-*®). It also provided for the relief of 
an impoverished Israelite by ordering: (a) that his land 
might be redeemed by a kinsman (v.®); (6) that usury was 
not to lie exacted from liim (w.®® **); (c) that, when he 
was in bondage, he must be treated humanely (vv.®*- 
«. 47. 63 56)^ p took over this early law wdlh a number of 
modifications, added fresh regulations as to the redemption 
of land (vv.®*^ iob-12 23 . m-m) and especially extended the 
benefits of the Jubilee from land to persons (vv.<®»>-«- 
48-62. w), A comparison of vv.^^* ** with Dt 15'**** suggests 
that in the course of time the latter rule had proved im- 
practicable, and that this relaxation was designed to take 
Its place. 

(Jh. 26, after two fragments, of W'hich v.* is parallel to 
19^, and v.* identical with 19®®, contains the hortatory 
conclusion wliich the collector of H appended to 

his law-l>ook. It closes with the .subscription (v.**), which 
the editor of I.^viticuH adde<l when he inserted the collection 
in is present position. The resemblances between w.®-** 
and the Bo<»k of Ezekiel are too numerous to be catalogued 
here, but they deserve special attention. 

As H is evidently incomplete and its character is 
.strongly marked, efforts have been made to delect 
fragments of its legislation in other parts of the Penta- 
teuch. In particular, Ex 31*®- Lv 11*-*® **-”, 

Nu 15*’-®* have been asigned to it. It is necessary 
however, to remember that undue stre.ss should not be 
laid on tlie appearance of such characteristic formiiUe as 
*I am the Lord,’ ‘I am the Lord W'hich sanctify you,' 
since, when once, some laws had been countersigned by 
these formuhe, it was natural to introduce them into 
others. Even in the case of Lv 11*-*®, all that can be 
said is that similar legislation must have been in H; 
it is unwiiw; to suppose that this section belonged to H, 
for laws of this type must have appeared in several of 
the codes, and in the nature of the case the language 
used could not gri^atly vary. 

The law-book which is obtained after the excision 
of the later elements is a valuable survival of one of 
the codes which represi'nted and guided the life of early 
Israel under the monarchy. To estimate It, both in its 
uniqueness and in its common characteristics, it is 
useful briefly to compare H with the other codes which 
have come down. Thus it agret's with Deut. and the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 20-23) in the prominence 
given to the social a.s well as to the ceremonial life of the 
people, and in the recognition that this life is still largely 
an agricultural life. Its closer affinity to the Book of 
the Covenant is found In tlie concise formulfe into which 
its laws are cast, as though they were meant for direct 
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popular use, and in the fact that these laws are addressed I 
lo the people, not to the priest. It resembles Deut. I 
very closely in forbidding certain forms of idolatry and 
semi-heathen practices which were common in Palestine, 
The two codes are penetrated throughout by the sense 
that what gives Israel its distinctive character is its 
religion, though they express this in different ways — H 
dogmatically forbidding (‘for I am the Lord’), Deut, 
developing the reason why some things are forbidden. 
On the other hand, Deut. betrays the existence of a 
more complex and developed social life than II, though 
the basis for both is still the land. Thus H leaves the 
great festivals connected with the agricultural life, while 
Deut. seeks to add historical motives to them, and thus 
prepares for the time when the people, even though 
torn from the land, can find a bond of national and relig- 
ious life in these festivals. Again, to H the centralized 
priesthood and developed ritual of Deut. are unknown: 
it ignores the central sanctuary and the Levites. The 
chief distinction between H and the Book of the Covenant 
is that H is more detailed and shows a larger Interest in 
the ceremonial side of Israel’s life. The latter point 
must not, however, be pressed too far, since II has not 
survived in its entirety, and, having passed through 
the hands of a Priestly editor, may have retained more 
particularly those sections which interested him, and 
which therefore may have been made to appear relatively 
more conspicuous. 

Further, when compared with P, II does not conceive 
of Israel as grouped round the sanctuary, but regardvS the 
local sanctuaries as forming an element in the popular 
life. It knows nothing of the centralized and hie- 
rarchical priesthood, and the priesthood it knows is one 
side of a larger life, not its controlling factor. Its 
sacrifices are the older and simpler burnt-offering and 
thank-offering, without the development of guilt- and 
sin-offerings. Though 6**^ be taken to represent the 
early sin-offering required by this code, its place is very 
secondary compared with P. The laws of II are gener- 
ally cast into concise fonnulae to meet practical needs. 
They are backed continually by religion, but the religion 
supplies a sanction and a command rather than a reason 
and a motive. The book is specially con.scious of 
Israel’s religion as one which requires separation from 
all heathen pollution. Holiness is separateness, ‘for 
I Jahweh sanctify you.’ The period at which the laws 
were compiled is still debated, but the affinity between 
H and Ezekiel is so close that a direct connexion must 
be presumed. This affinity does not consist in common 
phrases, nor can it be measured by identity of language; 
it shows itself in the common point of view which justi- 
fied Ezekiel in borrowing phrases, because no otlu*rs 
could be found which were so adequate to embody his 
meaning. To both hoUne.ss is the stamp of Israel’s 
religion, and this holiness is largely construed as absence 
of ceremonial pollution — a pollution which includes 
more than ethical elements. The law-book probably arose 
at some sanctuary other than Jerusalem, and expressed 
and determined the religious life which centred there. 
As such, It offers a welcome and pleasant sketch of 
pre-exilic Israelitish life. It probably owed it.s survival 
through the Exile, in spite of the superior influence of 
Deut., to the fact that it deeply influenced the thought 
of Ezekiel. The prie8t-proi>het preserved a book to 
which he owed so much; and it is not impossible that 
certain features in the conclusion (26*-**) which have 
seemed to several to point to the Exile, may be due to 
Ezekiel himself or to a member of iiis school. 

Ch. 27 contains rules on the commutation of vows and 
tithes. It belongs to P, and owes its present position to 
^be fact^that it presupposes the year of Jubilee (oh. 25). 

A. C. Welch. 

LEWD. — In the AV ‘lewd* does not always mean 
'lustful,* as it does now. That meaning, indeed, Is not 
found in the Apocr. or NT. There the meaning is 
ylfBply ‘wicked,’ as Ac 17* ‘certain lewd feliows of the 


baser sort.’ So ‘lewdne^ss’ Is usually simi)ly ‘wicked- 
ness.* 

LIBANUS. — The (Greek) form of the (Heb.) name 
Lebanon (wh. see), 1 Es 4*« 6**, 2 Es Jth l\ Sir 
24‘® 50‘> [all]. 

LIBERTINES. — Ac 7® Iwiiigs the Libertines forward 
as a group or synagogue amongst the Hellenistic Jews 
concerned in the prosecution of Steplien. There is no 
sufficient reason for emending the text. And, the text 
standing as it is, the conclusion at once follows that 
tlie men in question came from Rome. The ‘ Libertines,* 
or ‘Freedmen’ of Rome, were a considerable class. 
Among the vast bodies of slaves composing the im- 
perial and aristocratic liouseholds, eniandpation was a 
common occurrence. The P'reedmen frequently held 
positions of great influence, and sometimes played a 
noble, of teller an ignoble, jiart. Amongst the Libertines 
were found many Jews, not a few of tlu'tn being the 
descendants of the Jerusalemites carrieil away by 
Pompey. 8ome of these latter, having bought their 
freedom and returned to the Holy City, would prob- 
ably be men of more than average force and earnestness. 
Hence they were natural leaders in the opposition to 
Stephen’s destructive criticism of Jewish institutionalism 

Henry S. Nash. 

LIBERTY. — Moralists are accustomed to distinguish 
between formal freedom, or man's natural power of 
choice, and real freedom, or power to act habitually 
in accordance with the true and good. Scripture has 
little to say on the mere power of ciioice, while every- 
where recognizing this power as the condition of moral 
life, and sees real litierty only in the possc‘ssion and 
exercise of wisdom, godliness, and virtue. Where 
there is ignorance and error, es])eoially when this arises 
from moral causes (Ro Db Eph 4**, 1 Jii 2‘‘ etc.) — 
subjection to sinful lusts (Ro 7‘*-“ Eph 2*, 1 P P* 
4*- •; rf. 2‘® etc.), fear and distrust of God (Ro 8^* 
He etc.), bondage to the letter of the law (Gal 

424, 25) — there cannot liberty. Sin. in its nature, 
is a state of .servitude (Jn 8*^). Spiritual liberty Is 
the intnxluctiou into the condition which is the opposite 
of this — into the knowledge an<l friendsliip of God, 
the conscioiLsness of cleansing from guilt, deliverance 
from sin’s tyranny, the possession of a new life in the 
Spirit, etc. Even under the Law, saints could boast of a 
measure of liberty; God’s commandment was found by 
them to l>e excecHiing broad (Ps 1 19*^ cf. Ps 51 •*). 

But the gospel gives liberty in a degree, and with a 
completeness, unknown under the Law and unthought 
of in any other religion. It does this because it is the 
religion of reconciliation, of the Spirit, of son.shlp, of 
lov'c. Jesus already teache.s that His yoke is easy and 
His burden light; tliis because He inculcates meek- 
ness and lowline.ss of heart — a spirit like His own (Mt 
1120 , 30), His religion is to St. James ’the perfect law, 
the law of liberty’ (1“). The Instrument in freeing 
from bondage is ‘the truth’ (Jn 8**); the agent is the 
Spirit of God. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is. there,’ 
of necessity, ‘is liberty’ (2 C(» IP’O- As the result of 
the reception of the truth of the gospel, the believer 
knows himself justified and saved (Ro 60, knows God 
as Father, and is a.ssured of His love (1 Jn 4‘*-‘*); 
receives the spirit of adoption, in which is liberty (Ro 
816 , 16 ). experiences deliverance from the dominion 
of sin (6*^- 7** 8*); is set free from the yoke of out- 

ward observance.s (Gal 4®, cf, ’with freedom did 
Christ set us free; stand fast, therefore,’ etc.); has 
victory over the world (Gal 4**, I Jn 6*); lives In the 
power of the Spirit (Gal « **); has release from 

fear of death (He 2**), etc. On the freedom of man’s will 
see Predestination, p. 749». James Orr. 

LIBNAH. — 1. An unidentified station in the desert 
wanderings (Nu 33*®). 2. A Canaanlte city taken by 
Joshua after Makkedah and b<?fore Lachlsh (Jos 10* 
etc.), named between Arad and AduUam (12**), aad 
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ieiween Makkedah and Ether in tiie Shepheiah (15«). 
It was wven to the Levites (21‘», 1 Ch 6*7). Taking 
odvanfaw of an Edomite revolt, it rose against Judah 
under Jorani (2 K It was besieged by Sennacherib 

(2 K 19"=- Is 37*), Hamutal, mother of Jchoahaz and 
Zedekiuli, was a native of Libnah (2 K 233> 24i«, Jer 62*). 
The district is clearly indicated, but the site is still 
unknown. Conder (PEFSt, 1897, p. 69) suggests d- 
Benamy, 10 miles 8.E. of Lachish (TcW d-Hesy). 

W. Ewing. 

LIBNI.—The eldest son of Gershon, that is to say, 
the eponym of a principal family of Gershonite I^evites, 
Ex 6‘7, Nu 3‘«. 1 (’h 6«7 20 . i„ 1 Ch e** (Heb. »<J, iierhaps 
owing to some dislocation of the text, the name appears 
as that of the eponyrn of a family of Merarites. The 
patronymic Libnites occurs in Nu 3^1 26**. Cf. Ladan. 

LIBRART. — See Whiting, § 6. 

LIBYA, LIBYANS.— See Lubim. 

LICE («tnnfm, Ex Ps 105«: cf. k^. Is 51«, see 
Gnat). — RVm suggests * sandflies or fleas ’ instead of 
■lice.’ All the insects named are only too common In 
Palestine and Egypt. The three well-knowm varieties of 
pedundi or lice are [wrpet ually pre valent among the dirty, 
and a plague of them would certainly l>e much more 
terrible than one of th(i harmless, tlimigh irritating ‘ sand- 
fly ' {Simnlium), and far more di.sgjisting than one of tlie 
flea (Pulex). Cf. p. 733**. E. W. G. Masterman. 

LIDEBIR. — See Debir, No. 3, and Lo-debar. 

LIE, LYING.— 1. In the OT.— The simple lie, which 
Is a deliberate suppre.ssion of the trutli in conversation, 
was condemned by the Le\ itical code as contrary to the 
character of holiness demanded by. and becoming to, the 
fH'ople of Israelis holy GwI (Lv 10*^*-, cf. 6*^ ). Perjury, 
as an aggravation of the ordinary sin, wa.s emphatically 
condemned, and stringently punished in the legislative 
enactments of Israel (Ex 23>, Dt 19****^). There can 
be no doubt that the moral consciousne.ssof the Hebrews 
was alive to the sinfulness of deceit (Pr lU^J 21** 24** 
251* 30 B. cf. Is 5S“ AVm). The lying selfishness of 
Cain, and the reprehensible deception practised by 
Abraham, are rt'corded by the historian in a tone which 
reveals his attitude towards such acts (Gn 4® 2()*-*« 
120 - 20 : cf. 2 K 5 ^® 77 vvhere Gehazi’s punishment is the 
reward of his thoughtless levity at a time of national 
gloom, as well as of his deceitful conduct and words). 
The moral reprobation of falsehoo<l reaches its climax 
in the utterances of the prophets. Acc-ording to the.se 
teachers, it is at the foundation of all human depravity 
(Hos 7‘* 12‘. Mic 6‘>^ ). Truth can be arrived at and 
spoken only by those w^ho are in i)ersonal touch with the 
sacred Fountain of truth (cf. Is G*'-’*). Indeed, some of 
the most emphatic declarations as to the moral attributes 
of Jehovah are based on tlie belief timt He is above all 
Hse the God of truth (Nu 23‘*, 1 S 1.52®: cf. Ps 89» 
Ezk 24«*, Mai 3*^ ; see 2 Ti Tit H). Hence the 
enormity of the guilt of tho.se teachers who had not 
Jehovah as the source of their inspiration, tliough tliey 
might .speak in His name, who pandered to the prevailing 
moral degeneracy (.Jer 5** 6'* 20®, Ezk 13*; cf. Wi.s 142 *®- 
etc.), or who encouraged their hearers iuidolatry with its 
debasing ritual (Jer 16‘®, Jon 2*; cf. Ps 31“), 

A curious phenomenon in the OT is the bold speculation 
(vhich nought to explain the authorship of the lying instruc- 
tion by which Jehovah’s enemies were seduced to tneir own 
destrvK'tion. The latuitv of Ahab’s conduct, and its fat^ 
'onsequences, are detailed in the light of this conception 
' ' fv 22), while, w'ith a still more unequivocal directness, 
.^amuel ia said to have been counselled by God to deceive 
S'vtil ( I B 1 6h ). In both Instances the historian is evidently 
inte.*P‘"©ting events by the ideas current in his day. 

2. In the NT. — Falsehood is here traced back to 
its source in the principle of evil. Jesus attributes 
It? origin to Satan (Jn S-**; cf. Ac 6*, Rev 12»). Member- 
ship In the Christian body postulated a uew creation 

an 


‘in righteousness and holiness of truth’ (Eph 4***v 
and forbade one member to lie to another (Col 3®). 

The denial of the Messiahship of Jesus is characterized 
by the Johannine author as a lie (1 Jn 2»), while the 
same writer makes self-deceit the cause of that Pharisaic 
complacency which he so unsparingly condemns (1 Jn 
I** ). The Pauline representation of paganism bases 
its degrading moral influenc-e on the fact that it is 
founded essentially on a lie (Ro 1”). 

The awful fate which awaits ‘all liars’ (Rev 21»; 
is the outcome and direct development of the OT judg 
inent of this sin, for it fundamentally estranges thi 
guilty from Him whose ‘word is truth’ (Jn 17^T; cf 
Rev 21*7 22**, and see Ps 51* 24* llO**®). Of. also Truth. 

J. R. Willis. 

LIEUTENANT.-See Satrap. 

LIFE.— 1. In the OT — 

The term ‘life’ in EV is iLsed, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, as the equivalent of one or other of two Heb. 
expressions: ( 1) chai, or mostly in plur. chai/yim', (2) nephesh. 
The LXX makes a general distinction between these two, 
by usually rendering the former as zoe and the latter as 
Psyche. The former term occurs. more frequently than 
the latter. The notion of life and the temw imed to denote 
it belong, like ‘de.iith.’ to the primitive elements in human 
thought and speech. Roughly speaking, we may explain (1) 
a.s primarily -what is fresh, new, in active existence; and 
(2) as primarily = breath. 

1. Self-originated mov'emenl, esj^ecially as seen in 
locomotion and breathing, were naturally the earliest 
criteria of life. So .still, scientists arc investigating life 
as merely a ‘mode of motion.’ IJfe, however, has not 
yet yielded up its secret to human inquiry: not yet 
has life, bj' any experiment, been produced from purely 
inorganic origins. Meantime those wlio do not stumble 
at a thei.stic view of creation hold an entirely worthy 
and satisfactory position in following the Genesis Creation 
narratives, and ascribing tlie origin of all life to God, 
who'giveili toall lifeand breath and all things’ (Ac 17®). 
The mystery of life abides, but it is not in the least 
likely tiiat any results of scientific investigation will 
ever really conflict with thi.s position. 

Life as a physical phenomenon Is pre-eminently 
as.so(ialed with animals — the living creatures of the 
sea, tile land, and the air (Gn I'l'f ). Plant-life is hardly 
recognized as sutii. t^T writers do not go so far as to 
predicate life of trees in much the same way as of animals, 
a.s i.s the case with some of tiie early Greek philosophers 
(c.g. Aristotle, Eth. Air. i. 7, 12). Still ‘green’ and 
‘dry,’ as applied to plants, correspond to ‘living’ and 
‘dead.’ There is the feeling that trees possess ‘a 
sort of' life; and siuii references to trees as that 
concerning the fresh sprouting of a stock or root (Job 
Is 11‘) are very significant. Notice also the way 
in which the prosperity of man ks likened to that of a 
flourishing tree (Ps 1* etc.), and other frequent illustra 
tive use.s. 

Physical life is not only primitively connected with 
the breath, but also with the blood. The effect of the 
draining away of the blood (as from a wound) in the 
lessening vitality of the body and finally death — a 
matter of early observation — naturally explains this. A 
certain sacredness thus attaches to the blo^ (1 S 14*''* ), 
ami definite prohibitive legislation relating to the eating 
of flesh with the blood becomes incorporated in the 
law.s of Israel (Lv 3‘7 7» etc.). This primitive concep- 
tion of blood as the seat of life lies at the root of the 
whole OT system of .sacrifices and of all the Scripture 
ideas and teachings based thereupon. 

The sacredness of life as such Is strongly emphasizea. 
The great value ascribed to human life is indicated by 
the numerous laws relating to manslaughter and tc 
offences which interfere in any w’ay with a man’s right 
to live and with his reasonable use and enjoyment of 
life. The feeling extends to other creatures. See the 
suggestive words ‘and also much cattle’ in Jon 4*L 
The beasts are associated with man’s bumUiatioofi aiui 
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prlTations (Jon 37f , J1 l»- *•); their life Is a thing to 
be considered. We find the ground of this feeling in 
the view that God is not only the original Creator or 
Source of life, but directly its Sustainer in all its forms 
(Ps 36*, Pss 104. 145 passim). This seems also to be 
the fundamental significance of the very common 
Bxpression ‘the living God’ (lit. ‘God of life’). 

2. Life is predominantly set forth as man’s summum 
bonum. Life and death are respectively ‘the blessing 
and the curse,’ and that uniquely (Dt 30‘®). ‘Choose 
life’ is the appeal pointing to the one desirable boon. 
Every man should answer to the description in Ps 34'^. 
The language wliich disparages life and praises death 
(e,g. Job 7'®, Ec 4^^- etc.) is the expression of an 
abnormal state of feeling, the outcome of man’s ex- 
perience of misery in one form and another. But it 
is not mere existence that is in itself de.sirable. As 
Orr points out, life In its Scripture use has ‘a moral 
and spiritual connotation ’ {Christian View [1893], p. 393) ; 
and it is only the godly and righteous life that is a 
boon from the Scripture point of view. Such is the 
burden of the Wisdom books, when they sr>eak of 
‘finding life,’ and describe wisdom as a ‘tree of life’ 
(Pr 3‘« 8»). 

3. The idea of a life to come is in many portions of 
the OT conspicuous by its absence. There is noiliing 
anywhere that will compare with the NT conception 
of ‘eternal life.* The latter expression, it is true, is 
found in the OT, but only once, and that in the late- 
Hebrew Book of Daniel (12*). It is to be remembered 
that, though this book is in EV numbered among the 
Major Prophets, its affinities are not with that group 
but rather with latex post-Biblical Jewish writings. In 
these writings the use of this expression is best illustrated. 
Enoch, Ps.~Sol., 4 Mac. furnish examples. See also 
in Apocrypha, 2 Mac 7** *. ‘Life’ alone in this later 
use comes to used as^’life eternal.’ (See, e.flf., 2 Mac 
7“; cf. in NT, Mt 7‘^ 19^*). Later Jewi.sh use, how- 
ever, prefers the clearer phrase, ‘life of the age to 
come*: and along this line the genejds of the term 

eternal life’ must be explained. (Cf. the last clause 
In the Nicene Creed: ‘the life of the world to come’). 
Jewish eschatological hopes, first for the nation and 
afterwards for the indi\1dual, contributed largely to 
the development of this idea. 

At the same time, though in some parts of the OT 
the hope of life hereafter seems expressly excluded 
(see, e.g.. Is 38“* **, Ec 9* [Ec 12* is not in conflict, 
for it embodies the idea of ‘re-absorption,’ and is not 
to be read in the light of Christian hope and teacliingl), 
and this world alone is known as ‘the land of the living,’ 
the very asking of the question iu Job is significant, 
and the language of Ps 16 concerning ‘the path of 
life’ lends itself readily to an interpretation looking to 
life beyond death. 

II. In the Apocrypha. — Chs. 1-5 of Wis. yield 
much that is of interest relating to contemporary Jewish 
thought; e,g. God is the author of life but not of death 
(liir. 2**' ). The wicked live in harmony with the 
saying, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’ 
(ch. 2). The righteous have immortality as their 
inheritance, whilst the wicked shall be brought to 
judgment and shall be destroyed (chs. 3-5). For an 
Impressive presentment of a foolish appreciation of 
life, see also 15**-, In Sir 15^* ‘Before man is life and 
death,* we have an echo of Dt 30^*. The conception 
of life (‘soul’) as a loan that can be recalled is found 
in Wis 16«- a close parallel with Lk 12*®. Such 
phrases as ‘the fountain of life’ (Sir 21«) and ‘the 
tree of life* (2 Es 2^* 8**) recall their use in both OT 
and NT. For the former, see Ps 36*, Pr 10“, Jn 4‘®- 
for the latter Gn 2», Rev 2* 22* etc. 2 Es 7 furnishes 
a notable and picturesque view of life beyond death, 
with the judgment of the righteous and the unrighteous. 

especially the long passage beginning at v.**. 
The return of the spirit 'to him who gave it,’ v.*®, has 


none of the limitations that attend a similar reference 
to death In Ec 12*. (See above.) 

III. In NT— 

The term ‘ life ’ is the Eng. ^uivalent of three terms used 
in theorisinal — (1) zoS. This is of most frMuent occurrence; 
generally corresponding to chayyim in OT; “ life in the ab- 
solute: vitality: full, active existence. It is the term capable 
of emlxidying all progressive conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes life, and so regularly occurring in the phrase ‘eternal 
life.’ (2) psyche, generally ^ OT nephesh, but the fluctuation 
between ‘life’ and ‘sour (see, e.g., the well-known passage 
Mt 16®^ ) as its rendering in Engli.sh is significant. The 
primary notion is that of the animating principle (in con- 
trast to the ‘body’). It further denotes the specific life or 
existence of any inaividviul. By an easy transition it comes 
to stand for a man’s ‘self’ (roughly ‘soul’). (3) bios, 
occurring only a few times, == the present state of existence, 
this life; as m Lk 8‘h 1 'Ti 2*, 2 'Ti 2^, 1 .In 2'® 3‘* (zoe, 
however, is sometimes used in this sense, with ‘this’ or 
‘the present’ qualifying it, e.g. 1 Co 15'*); also '’means oi 
subsistence; and 80 *=‘hving’ (Lk 8** 15‘* etc.). 

1. The teaching of Jesus. — As regard.s the present 
life we gather from the Gospels that Jesus never bewailed 
its brevity and vanity. The mournful notes of some 
of the OT Scriptures, the pensive commonplaces of so 
much of man’s thoughts and moralizings, find no echo 
here. On the contrary, in His own life He graciously 
exemplifies the joie de vivre. This in one respect was 
made even a ground of compilaint against Him (Mt 11‘*). 
The sacredness of life is insisted on, and the Sixth 
Commandment is accentuated (Mt 5*M. The precious- 
ness of life, even in its humblest forms (‘sparrows,’ 
Mt 10** If Lk 12®), appears in connexion with our Lord’s 
arresting doctrine of Divine Providence, which stands 
in such unhesitating defiance of the sterner features 
of the wwld of life (/« Memoriam, Iv. f.). 

Very conspicuously Jesus condemns over-anxiety 
about this life and its ‘goods.’ Simplicity and detach- 
ment in regard to these things are repeate<lly insisted 
on (see, e.g., Mt 6'*- Lk 12»®). Certainly the accumula- 
tion of a superabundance of the ‘goods’ of life at the 
expense of others’ deprivation and want is in direct 
opposition to the spirit of His teaching. The deep, 
paradoxical saying (Mt 16®' ) about losing and finding 
one’s life is of significance heie— a saying found not 
only in the three Synoptics (see Mk 8», Lk 9»*), but 
also in its substance in Jn 12®. 

Eternal life figures con.spicuously in the teaching of 
Jesus. He did not originate the expression: it was 
already established in the Rabbinical vocabulary. The 
subject was, and continued to 1 h’, one greatly discussed 
among the Jews. The phra.sing of Jesus — as when He 
speaks of ‘inheriting’ (Mt 19**), ‘having’ (Jn. jHissim), 
‘receiving’ (Mk 1(P®), ‘entering into,’ or ‘attaining* 
(Mt 19‘*), eternal life, or life simply— is also that of the 
Jewish teachers of His own and a later day. (Note 
even the significance of the wording in Mk 10>*ll). 
‘Life* alone as eternal life’ is used in Mt 7‘*, Mk 
etc.; also in John’s Gospel (as 3® 10*® etc,). (St*e above.) 

The Johannlne GosikjI conspicuously gives ‘eternal 
life* as a chief topic of Christ’s teaching; whilst in the 
Synoptics ' the kingdom of God * holds the corresponding 
place. The connexion betwetm the two conceptions 
is intimate and vital. The primary characteristic of 
eternal life is that it is life lived under the rule of God. 
The definition found in Jn 17® (with which Wis 15* 
invites comparison) shows how esstjntially it Is a matter 
of moral and spiritual interests. The notion of ever- 
lastingncss rather follows from this: the feeling that 
death cannot destroy what is precious in God's sight 
Cf. Tenny.son: 

‘ — Transplanted human worth 
Shall bloom to profit otherwhere.’ 

But the life is a present possession, an actual fact ot 
experience (Jn 3» 5*® 6<* etc.). We have, however, 
the indication of a special association of eternal lif# 
with the hereafter in Mk 10»® (‘In the world to come’> 
Mt 25®. Cf. also D. 490*. 
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It is the teacbini^ of Christ that has caused the words 
•eternal life’ to be written, as it were, across the face 
of the NT. Still more are we to notice the unique 
Claim made as to His relation to that life. The keynote 
of the Johannine presentation is ‘in him was life' 
(Jn 10, and throughout He is consistently represented 
as giviiiK and imparting this life to His people. Note 
also, it is eternal dfe as predicated of these that is 
principally, it not exclusively, in view in the Evangelical 
teaching there is little or nothing on human immortality 
in the widest sense. 

2. The rest of the NT. — The leading theme of I Jn. 
Is ‘eternal life,’ and it is handled in complete accord 
With the Fourth Gosjiel. — St. Paul is in agreement with 
the Johannine teaching on the cardinal topic of eternal 
ife. His Episth's throb with this theme, aiKl he con- 
spictiously pnisents Christ as the source of this life 
In its fullest conception, or the One tlirough whom it 
Is mediated. See Ho 6^, and note his strong way of 
Identifying Christ witn this life, as in Gal 22o, Ph Hb 
Col a'*- •. Christ Is also pri*sented as author or mediator 
of life in the widest sense, the life that moves in all 
created things (Col P®* cf. Jn P). St. Paul, again, 
uses ’life’ alone as containing all the implicates of 
’tternal iPe’ (Ho 5*^ 2 Co Ph 2**). The supremely 
ethical value associated with life is seen In the definition 
given in Ho 8®, with wliich cf. Jn 17®. The new life 
of the Spirit as a dviiamic in the. present and as having 
the promise of full fruition in eternity, is central in the 
Apostle’s exposition of Christianity. — For the rest, 
the Apocalypse should be noticed for its use of such 
images as ‘crown of life,’ ‘hook of life,’ ‘fountain,’ 
‘river,’ and ‘water of life,* and tlie ‘tree of life’ (which 
we also meet with elsewhere) — all embodying the 
Christian hope of immortality. J. S, Clemens. 

LIGHT. — To the ancient mind light was a holy thing, 
and the Scriptures assoi iute it with God. He dwells in 
light (Ex 24*0, I Ti 6'®); He is clothed with light (Ps 104*); 
He is light, and in Him is no darkness at all (1 Jn 1®); 
His glory is the effulgence of His light (Rev 21*®). 
Cf. the ancient CJreek Evening Hymn renderc'd by Keble: 
‘Hail, gladdening Light, of His i)ure glory poured,’ etc. 
Hence Jesus, God liicarnat<r, is called ‘tlie Light of the 
world’ (Jn P- » 18*®), *an effulgence of the glory of 
God’ (1!(^ P); and salvation is defined as walking in His 
light and la ing enlighfcuu'd by it (Jn 8‘* 12“- 1 Jn P, 

2 Co 4", Eph T)® ‘S 1 Th 1 P 2®). And Christians as 
His representativt s and witnesses are the liglit of the 
world (Mt *®, Ph 2‘®). On the contrary, a godless 
life is darkness (Jn 3‘» 8** 12*®, 1 Jn 2"). 

David Smith. 

LIGHTNING. — Our colloquial use of ‘fire’ for 
‘lightning’ had its counttTpart in Heb., e.g. in such a 
phrase as ‘lire (’?.s/i) and hail' (Ex 9*® etc.; cf. Gn 19*®, 
1 K 18®8 etc.). The Heb. 'Dr (Job 37®) is Ut. ‘light’; 
bdzdq (Kzk P*) should probably reatl bdrUq; lappld, iit. 
‘torch,’ is used in the plur. for * lightnings’ (Ex 20‘“); 
a word of uncertain meaning, chCtziz (Job 28*® 38“, Zee 
10‘). is evidently related to thunder, and should probably 
In each case be tr. ‘thunder-cloud.’ The usual Heb. 
W'ord is bdrdq, Gr. astrapT! (2 S 22*® etc., Mt 24*® etc,). 
It is used iig. for the glitter of bright metal (Dt 32*‘, 
lit. ‘the lightning of my sword’; cf. Ezk 21‘®, Nah 3®, 
Hab 3*'), and for the glitti'Miig weapon itself (Job 20**). 
It is suggested, either by the flash of polished metal, 
or by the speed of the chariot (Nah 2^). Lightning is 
associated with the appearance of God (Ex 19*® etc.), 
and He alone can control it (Job 38**, Ps 18*®). With 
fightnings as with arrows, God scatters His enemies 
(Ps 144® etc.). A radiant face (Dn 10®), and gleaming 
garments (Mt 28®), are like lightning. There is vivid 
suggestiveness in the comparison of Satan's overtlirow 
with the descent of lightning (Lk 10**). Cf. the name 
Barak (Jg 4«), with the Carthaginian Barca. 

W. Ewing. 


LIGH ALOES.— See Aloes. 

LIGTJRE. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

L IKH I. — The eponym of a Manassite family (1 Cb 
7*»). 

LIKING . — In older English ‘liking’ was used for the 
outward appearance, qualified by good or ill. So Job 39® 
‘Their young one.s are in good liking.’ 

LILITH. — The word occurs only In Is 34*®, and Is 
rendered in AV by ‘screech-owl* and in RV by ‘night- 
monster.* Belonging to the post-exilic time, it is con- 
nected with Jewish ideas on demons which, as foreign 
influence became felt, were developed on the lines of 
Babylonian and Persian myths. The Lilith is mentioned 
in connexion with the desolation which would haunt 
Edom; it was a hairy monster, and speicially dangerous 
to infants (cf. lAimia). Strange stories are told about 
Lilith by the Rabbins. It was a nocturnal spectre who 
assumed the form of a beautiful woman in order to 
beguile and destroy young children. In the Talmud 
she is associated with the legends of Adam, whose wife 
she was before Eve was created, and so became the 
mother of the demons. T. A. Moxon. 

LILT ishUshan, 1 K 7*®; shdshannah, 2 Ch 4®, Ca 2*. 
Hos 14®). — The Heb. word is probably a loan word 
from the Egyptian for the ‘ lotus.’ In Arab, it is sUsan, 
which includes a great number of allied flowers — lilies, 
iri.ses, gladioli, etc. No doubt the Heb. word was 
equally comprehensive. Flowers of this group are very 
plentiful in Palestine, the irises being pre-eminent for 
their handsome appearance. The ‘lily work’ (IK 7*®* 
**• *®) is lik(*iy to have l>een modelled after the lotus 
{Nymphma lotus) itself: lotus-like flowers appear on 
some Jewish coins. The Gr. krinon of Mt 6*», Lk 12*^ 
probably had as wide a significance as shOshant and 
Included much more than actual lilies. 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

LHEE (siilh, LXX konia) is mentioned by name in EV 
only in Is 33**, Am 2*. Is 33‘* ‘the peoples shall be as 
the burnings of lime,’ i.e. they shall lx‘ so utterly con- 
sumed avS to be comparable to the heap of quicklime that 
Ls left after limestone has been burned in a furnace. 
In Am 2* the prophet denounces Moab because they 
‘burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime’ — • 
phosphate of lime being the chief ingredient of the ash 
of well-burned bones. In Dt 27*- ® sldh occurs both 
as vb. and noun, but is rendered ‘plaister.’ For Is 27» 
see Chalk-stones. The ‘whited sepulchres' of 
Mt 23*' ami the ‘whited wall’ of Ac 23® are allusions 
to the whitewashing of tombs with diluted quicklime 
so as to render them conspicuous, and of wjills for 
purposes of emUtUishment. J. C, Lambert. 

LINE. — 1. qaw, which is of most frequent occurrence, 
is properly a measuring line {e.g. Jer 31®*, Ezk 47®, 
Zee 1*®). Figuratively it denotes a rule of life (cf. 
‘precept upon preci'pt, line upon line’ of Isaiah’s 
teaching, Is 28*®). Ps 19* ‘ their line is gone out through 
all the earth ’ has In^en variously interpreted. The LXX, 
taking the line to be a resonant cord, rendered by 
phthonggos—' a musical sound,’ and St. Paul quotes that 
version in Ho 10** (EV ‘sound’). More probably, 
however, the idea is still that of a measuring line. Cf. 
Perowne {Psalms, in loc.), who gives ‘line or boundary* 
— ‘as the heavens seems to measure and mark out the 
earth (whence the term horizon or boundary).’ 2 . 
hebhel, a rope or cord, e^p. a measuring cord used in 
measuring and di\idlng land (cf. Ps 78®®, Am 7**, 
Zee 2‘). ‘The lines are fallen unto me in ple^ant 
places’ (Ps 16®) alludes to the marking out of plots of 
land with a measuring cord. 3. tiqwdh (fr. the sam# 
root as qaw) is used of the cord of scarlet thread that 
Rahab bound in the window (Jos 2**- **). 4. chiUt 
properly a sewing-thread, only in 1 K 7*®. 6. pdthU^ a 
string or cord, only in Ezk 40®. 6. seredh in Is 44** U 
misrendered ‘line,’ for which RV gives ‘pencil/ RViO 
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•red ochre/ 7. In NT ‘line* occurs only In AV of 
2 Co 10‘*. The Gr. word is kandn, a measuring rod 
(AVm ‘rule,* RV ‘province,’ RVm ‘limit’), and so, 
figuratively, a rule. Probably the Apostle’s idea Is that 
of a measuring line, as defining the boundary between 
his own province and another’s. J. C. Lambert. 

LINEN is cloth made from the prepared fibre of 
flax. In ancient Egypt great proficiency was attained 
in its manufacture (Pliny, HN vii. 56; Strabo, xvii. 41; 
Herod, ii. 182), and a flourishing trade was carried on 
(Pr 7^*, Ezk 27’). As material of wearing apparc-1 it 
has always been esteemed in the East. In a hot climate 
It tends to greater freshness and cleanliness than cotton 
or wool. The Egyptian priests were obliged to wear 
linen (Herod, ii. 37; Wilk. Anc. Egyp. iii. 117). The 
‘cotton garments’ mentioned on the Rosetta stone 
were probably worn over the linen, and left outside 
when the priests entered a temple. The embalmed 
bodies of men and animals were wrapped in strips of 
linen. No other material was used for this purpose 
(Wilk. ih. iii. 115, 116, 484). Perhaps we may trace 
Egyptian influence in the place given to linen in the 
hangings, etc., of the Tabernacle, and in the garments of 
the priests (Ex 25< 26‘ etc., 28*^ etc.). It formed part 
of the usual clothing of royalty, and of the wealthy 
classics (Gn 41«, Est 8‘5, Lk 16'®). It is the dres.s 
worn by persons engaged in religious service. The 
priests arc those who 'wear a linen ephod’ (1 S 22**). 
The child Samuel in Shiloh (1 S 2"*), and David, bringing 
oack the ark (2 S 6** etc.), also wear the linen epho<l; 
cf. Ezk 92 10*, Dn 10®. It formed the garment of the 
Levite singers (2 Ch 5**). It was the fitting raiment 
of the Lamb’s wife, ‘the righteousness of the saints’ 
(Rev 19*); presumptuously assumed by 'the great city 
Babylon’ (18*®); in it are also arrayed ‘the armies 
that are in heaven’ (19*^). 

No clear and uniform distinction can be drawn between 
several Heb. words tr. ‘linen.’ bad appears to be always 
used of garments (Gn 4P* etc.), while sheah may perhaM 
mean the thread, as in the phrase 'bad of fine twined sheah’ 
(Ex 39**), the cloth made from it (Ex 25* 26', Ezk 27’ etc,), 
and also garments (Ex 28® etc.). We cannot, indeed, be 
certain that ‘linen’ is always intended (Guthe, Bib. IVorter- 
htJLch, 8.V.). The modem Arab, shash means ‘ cotton gauze.’ 
huts is a word of Aramaran origin, occurring only in later 
books (Ezk 27**, 1 Ch 4**, Est 1*), whence comes the Gr. 
lassos, which covered b<.>th6ad and s/i5s/i(Jo8. An/. III. vi.U.). 
By later writers it was taken to represent cotton ( Liddell and 
Bcott, «.r.). pishtlm Ls a general term, denoting the flax, or 
anything made from it (Jc» 2®, Jg 15'*, Jer 13* etc.), addin 
was a sheet in which the whole body might be wrapped 
Gg 14***-, Pr 31** etc.). It probably corresponded to the 
nnddn * linen cloth* of Mk 14®*, and the shroud of Mt 27®® 
•tc. 'etun (Pr 7'*) is probably fine Egyptian thread, with 
which clotlis and hangings were ornamented, othone (Ac 
10") is a large sheet; othonia (Jn 19*® etc.) are strips for 
bandages, dmolinon (Sir 40*) was cloth of unbleached 
flax, sha'atnez (Lv 19*®) was probably cloth composed of 
linen and cotton. 

Linen yam (l K 10*®, 2 Ch 1‘®, miqweh) should almost 
certainly be rendered with RV ‘drove.’ W. Ewinq. 

LINTEL. — See House, § 6. 

LINUS. — One of the Christians at Rome from whom 
St. Paul sends greetings at the end of the Second Epistle 
to Tiinotliy (4**). All writers agree that he is identical 
with the first Bishop of Rome. Thii.s Irenaeus: ‘Peter 
and Paul, when they founded and built up the Church 
of Rome, committed the office of its episcopate to 
Linus.’ And Eusebius: ‘Of the Church of the Romans 
after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, the first to be 
appointed to the office of Bishop wa.s Linus, of whom 
Paul makes mention at the end of his letter to Timothy.’ 
His episcopate lasted about twelve years, but there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to its date. 

Morley Stevenson. 

LION.-^ 

(1) ’an, ’aryeh, full-grown Hon (Gn 49®, Jg 14* • etc.). 

(2) kephlr, a young strong lion (Jg 14®, Job 4*®. Ezk 19* 


(3) MM (cf. Arab, labwah), specially lioness (Gn 49®, Ng 
23**, Job 4‘* etc.); and Veblyyah (Ezk 19*). 

(4) layiah, particularly in poetry (Job 4**, Pr 30*®, Is 30* 
etc.). 

(5) ahachal, poetically, lit. ‘the roarer’ (Job 4*® 10*® 28^ 
Hos 5**, P.S 91**). 

(6) bene-shachats is tr. in AV of Job 28® ‘lion’s whelps,* 
but ought to be. as in RVm, ‘sons of pride.’ 

Lions have been extinct in Palestine since the time 
of the Crusadcis, btit evidently were once plentiful, 
especially in the thickets along the Jordan (Jer 49*® 50**, 
Zee 11®). They were a source of danger to men (1 K 
132 *f. 20**, 2 K 17*®), and especially to shepherds’ flocks 
(I S 17**, Is 31*, Am 3**, Mic 5®). The terrifying roar 
of the lion is referred to in Pr 19** 20* etc., and It is com- 
pared to the voice of God (Jer 25*®, Jl 3'*, Am 3«). 
Metaphorically, Judah is described as a lion in Gn 49®, 
Dan in Dt 33**, and Israel in Nu 23** 24®; but in the 
NT the lion is usually typical of Satan (1 P 5*; ct 
‘Lion of the tribe of Judah,’ Rev 5®). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

LIP (Heb. sdphah, sdpkdm; Gr. cheilos). — 1. sdphdh, 
the usual OT word, and of very frequent occurrence. 
Only rarely are the lips referred to from the point of 
view of description of phy.sical beauty and cliarm 
(Ga 4*- ** .5**). Once tliey are a.s.sociated with kis.slng 
(Pr 24*«), once with drinking (Ga 7®, with which cf. 
Ps 45*), once (anthropomorpliically of J*') as the source 
from which the bn'ath i.ssues (Is 11*); onee the pro- 
trusion of the lij)s occurs as a gesture of mocking con- 
tempt (Ps 22’). Twice (2 K 19*®, Is 37*®) we have an 
allusion to the cruel Assyrian custom of passing a ring 
through the lip.s of captives and leading them about with 
a rope or thong. But in the great majority of cases the 
lips are referr(*d to as organs of speech (Job 27*. Ps 1 19*’*, 
Pr 15’ 24*). Hence, according to the kind of words they 
utter and the quality of the heart from which the words 
come, they are described figuratively as un circumcised 
(Ex 6**- *®), flattering (Ps 12*- *), feigned (17*), lying 
(31*»), joyful (63®), perverse (Pr 4**), righteous (16**), 
false (17*), burning (26**), unclean (Is 6®). By an in- 
tensification or extension of this figurative use, swords 
are said to be in the lips (Ps 59’), adders’ poison to be 
under them (140*), or in them a burning fire (Pr 16*’). 
In Is 57*» 'the fruit of the lips’ « prai.se. For Hos 14* 
see Calves of the Lips. 2. sQphdm (Ezk 24*’- **, 
Mic 3’, only in the phrase ‘cover the lii)s’), whose 
equivalent is ‘moustache,’ it being the Eastern custom 
to cover thi.s as a sign of stricken .sorrow. 3. cheiloa 
occurs 6 times in NT, always in quotations from LXX: 
Mt 15® and Mk 7««l8 29'*; Ro 3»»-Ps 140* [139*]; 
1 Co 14** -Is 28"; He 13‘®-Hos 14'*; 1 P 3*®«p8 34*» 
[33‘*]. J. C. Lambert. 

LIST. — The Old Eng. vb. 'to list’ oeeurs in Mt 17**, 
Mk 9**, Jn 3®, Ja 3*. It means ‘ to desire or choose.’ 

LITTLE OWL. — See Owl. 

LIVELY. — In AV ‘lively’ sometimes means 'living.* 
Thus in 1 P 2® Christians are ‘lively stones,' wliile in the 
previous verse Christ is a ‘living stone,’ though the Gr. 
word is the same in both verses. The other passages 
are Ac 7*® ‘lively oracles’ and 1 P 1* ‘lively hope.' 

LIVER {kabldh ). — 1. In the great majority of oases 
where the liver is mentioned, it is in connexion witli the 
law of sacrifice as prescribed in P (Ex 29'*- **, Lv 3* '®- ‘® 
etc.), and always in association with the caul (yOthereth). 
The LXX, followed by Josephus {Ant. in. lx. 2), takes 
yOthereth to be a lobe of the liver; but it Is now agreed 
that it denotes the fatty mass at the opening of that 
organ. According to Semitic ideas, a peculiar holiness 
belonged to the liver and kidneys (wh. see), together 
with tlie fat attacheid to them; the reason being that they 
Were regarded u.s the special seats not only of emotion 
but of life itself. Because of its sacredness the liver with 
its fat was not to be eaten, but was to be offered in sacri- 
fice to J”, 2. Pr 7** ‘ till a dart strike through his liver,' 
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La ‘niy liver is poured upon the earth’ (cf. Job 16»* 
•he poureth out iny gall upon the ground’) are further 
illustrations of the physiological ideas referred to above. 
Either they are strong expressions for a deadly disease, or 
they denote sorrowful emotion of the most poignant kind. 
3. In Ezk 21*1 the king of Babylon, at the parting of the 
way, ‘looked in the liver’ as one of the three forms of 
divination he employed. 4. In To 6< 8* the liver of a 

fish is used for the purpose of exorcism. See, further, 
art. Magic Divination and Sohceky, p. 568^. 

J. C. Lambert. 

LIVING CREATURES.— See Beaht, No. 2. 
LIZARD.— 

(1) letd’dh, a generic name for ‘lizard.’ 

(2) tHdb (cf. Arab. (Uibb), tr. AV ‘tortoise,* RV ‘great 
lizard.’ 

(3) ‘andqdh, tr. AV” ‘ferret,’ RV ‘gecko.* 

(4) koach, tr. AV ‘chameleon/ RV ‘land crocodile.* 

(5) chomet, tr. AV ‘snail/ KV ‘sand lizard.’ 

(6) tinshemeth, tr. AV ‘mole/ RV ‘chameleon* (wh. 
see) . 

All these names occur in Lv ID®-*®, as ‘unclean’ animals ; 
most of them are very uncertain. 

(7) aemdmWi (Pr tr. AV ‘spider/ RV ‘lizard.’ 

Lizards are ubiquitous and exceedingly plentiful in 

Palestine: over 40 species have been identified. The 
most common is the green lizard {Lacerta viridis). The 
Palestinian gecko ( Ftuodactidus liasHclquuUi) is common 
in all native hou.ses; it is able to walk up the walls and 
along the ceilings by means of the disc-like suckers at 
the ends of its toes. If srtndmlth was, as many scholars 
claim, a lizard, then probably the gecko is the six^cial 
KTKicies indicated. The dabb is a large lizard ( Urovumix 
«fnrnpefi), with a long spiny tail. The sandlizards or 
skinks are common on soft, sandy soil: seven sjiecles 
are found in Palestine. The ‘land crocodile/ known 
to the Arabs as the twrrc/, is a large lizard, sometimes 
five feet long; two spcicies have been found in the 
Jordan valley — the Psammosaurm atcineus and the 
Monitor niloticus. The chameleon is dealt with in a 
separate article, E. W. G. Mahterman. 

LOAF. — See Bread. 

LO-AMMI. symbolical name given to Ho.sea’s 

son (Hos 1®). signifying’ not my people,’ as Lo-nihamah, 
the name of his daughter, signifies ‘ nol-pitied.’ Opinions 
are divided as to whether these names are of actual 
jHifsons u.sed synjbolically, or are purely allegorical. See 
art. Hohea. W. F. Cubb. 

LOAN. — See Debt. 

LOOK.- -See House, § 6. 

LOCUST.- 

(1) 'arbe.h (root=»‘ to multiply’) occurs more than 20 times; 
in Jg 6® 7‘®, Jol) 39*®, and Jer 40'-® it is, however, tr. ‘grass- 
hopper* in AV. 

(2) chngab (tr. AV and RV ‘locust’ in 2 Ch 7*’, elsewhere 
•grasshopper’), possibly a small locust: see Lv 11^“, Nu 13**, 
Ec 12*. Is 40«. 

(3) geblm (pi.). Am 7', AV ‘grasshoppers,* RV ’lociLsts,’ 
AVm ‘ green wornw ’; f/d6(ii.Nah 3'^, AV ’ great gra.S8hopi>ers,’ 
RV ‘swarms of grasshoppers. ’ 

The remaining words are very uncertain. (4) qdzdm, tr. 
* palmer worm ’ ii.e. cjit erpillar) . (5)j/c/fig, tr. (RV) ‘ canker- 
worm.* (6) chdKil, i r. ‘ caterpillar.' 'These three (J1 2** etc.) 
may all l>e stages in the development of the locust, or they 
may, more probably, be some varieties of grasshoppers. (7) 
chorgdl, Lv il®®(mi8tmrislatedin AV ‘beetle*; RV ‘cricket*), 
and <$>)HoVdm, Lv ll^(tr. AVand KV ‘bald locust*), a re also 
8f)mo varieties of locust or grasshopper (it is impossible to be 
certain of the varieties specified) . (9) tseldtsal, Dt 28‘®, from 
a root meaning ' W'hirring,’ may refer to the cicada, which fills 
the countryside with its strident noise all through the hot 
summer. 

Locusts and grasshopiiers are included in the family 
AcrididcB. The latter are always plentiful, but the 
locusts fortunately do not api)ear in swarms, except at 
intervals of years. The most destructive kinds are 
Acridium peregrinum and /Edipoda migratoria. When 
they arrive in their countless millions, they darken 
the sky (Ex 10‘*). The poetical description in J1 2‘-»* 


is full of faithful touches; particularly the extraordinary 
noise they make (v.*) when they are all feeding together. 
Their voracious onslaught is referred to in Is 331 and 
their sudden disappearance when they rise in clouds to 
seek new fields for destruction is mentioned in Nah 3'L 
They clear every green thing in their path (Ex 10^*). 
No more suitable figure can be conceived for an invading 
army (Jg 6* 7‘®, Jer 46^). When, some forty years ago, 
the Anezi Bedouin from E. of the Jordan swarmed on 
to the Plain of Esdraelon, an eye-witness looking from 
Nazareth described the plain as stripped utterly 
bare, ‘just as if the locusts had been over it.’ When 
locusts are blown seaward, they fall into the water in 
vast numbers (Ex 10‘®). The present writer has seen 
along the N. shore of the Dead Sea a continuous ridge 
of dead locusts washed up. The smell of piles of rotting 
locusts is intolerable. The feebleness and insignificance 
of these little insects, as viewed individually, are referred 
to in Nu 13**, Ps 109**, Is 40». Locusts are stiU 
eaten (cf. Mt 3D. See Food, 8. E. W. G. Masterman. 

LOD, LYDDA.— A town in the territory of Benjamin, 
not apparently of pre-Israelite origin, but built (1 (5h 8**), 
along with Ono, by the Benjamite Shemed (but Luthen 
and Aunnau occur side by side in the lists of Thothmes 
III.). Elsewhere it is mentioned only in the post- 
Captivity lists (Ezr 2**, Neh 7*’ 11**); and in connexion 
with the healing of .Eneas at this place (Ac 9*®). Its 
inhabitants were easlaved by Cas.sius, and freed by 
Antony (Jos. Ant. xiv. xi. 2, xii. 2). Cestius Gallus 
burned it, and It afterwards surrendered to Vespasian 
{BJ. n. xix. 1, IV. viii. 1). In the Middle Ages it was 
the seat of a bishopric. It is a centre of the cultus of 
that strange being called by the Christians Saint George 
(to whom the church is dedicated), and by the Muslims 
d-Khudr — probably an ancient spirit of vegetation. It 
was known as Diospolis in the Byzantine period, but the 
dirty modern tow'ii which represents the ancient site 
retains the old name Ludd. R. A. S. Macalister. 

LODDEUS (1 Es 8^®- ■**). — The ‘captain in the place 
of the treasury’ (or ‘at the place Casiphia,’ Ezr 8”)* 
to whom Ezra sent for Levites; called Iddo in Ezr 8”. 

LO-DEBAR. — A place in Gilead, near to, and appar- 
ently east from, Mahanairn. It was the retreat of 
Mephibosheth till he was summoned to court by David 
(2 S 9< *). It is mentioned also upon the occasion of 
Da\id’s flight to the east of the Jordan (17®’). The site 
has not been recovered. It is perhaps the same as 
Lidebir of Jos 13*. 

LODGE. — See Cucumbers. 

LOFT. — See House, 6. 

LOG . — See Weights and Measitres. 

LOGIA. — See Gospels, § 2 (c). 

LOGOS . — In classical Greek signifies both ‘ word * 

and ‘reason,’ but in the LXX and the NT it is used, 
with few exceptions, in the. former sense only. When 
it is God's word that is spoken of, it denotes the declara- 
tion or revelation of the Divine will, and sj^eciftcally 
the Christian gospel as the. utterance of the Divine plan 
of salvation {c.g. Mt 13‘®-**(t. Ph 1>D. But in the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel (H (3 times) with 
which cf. 1 Jii H 15’ of AV is spurious; see RVJ and 
Rev 19^*) * I.ogos’ (EV Word) is applied to Jesus Christ, 
and is used to set forth His tieculiar glory as the only- 
begotten Son of God, who is also the Life and Light of men. 
It is with this Johannine Logos that we have now to deal, 
and in doing so it seems necessary to consider (1) the 
content of John’s Logos doctrine; (2) its sources; (3) Its 
place in the Fourth Gospel; (4) its theological signifi- 
cance. 

1. Content. — Three stages appear in the exposition 
of the Logos doctrine given in the Prologue, (a) First 
(vv.i-*), the nature and functions of the Logos are set 
forth in His relations to God, the world, and man. He 
was with Ood in the beginning, i.e. He eternally held ^ 
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relation of communion with Him as a separate per- 
sonality — a personality itself Divine, for ‘the Word 
was God.’ As to the world, it was made by Him (v.*, 
cf. perhaps with the further suggestion that from 
Him it draws continually the life by which it is sus- 
tained (v.<). But from Him there flows also the higher 
life of man as a spiritual being possessed of reason and 
conscience, for His life becomes the universal light of 
human souls (v.^ cf. v.»), (6) The second stage of the 

exposition (vv.»-*») is a contrast of the Logos with 
the word of God that came by John the Baptist. John 
was not the Light; he came only to bear witness of it. 
The Logos is the true Light, and the mediator of Divine 
life to all who believe on His name, (c) Finally (vv.‘«*i»), 
the author describes the incarnation of the Logos in 
the flesh, and declares His identity with the historical 
Jesus Christ, the brlnger of grace and truth. In v.‘» 
the whole Prologue is summed up. Here the writer 
returns to the point from which he set out (cf. v.*), 
but his readers now understand that the eternal Logos 
is one with Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

2. Sources. — (l) For these some have been content 
to refer to the OT and ike post-canonical Jewish writings. 
And it is true that a connexion is clearly to be traced. 
We can hardly mistake a reference in the Prologue 
(vv.i 3. 4. 10 ) to the creative word of God in Gn 1. In 
the Psalms and Prophets, again, a personification of 
the word of Jehovah is common (e.g. Ps 33®, Is 65“). 
And in the Wisdom literature, both cano^cal and 
apocryphal, this personifying tendency is carried stiQ 
further (I^ Sir 24), though it is God’s Wisdom, 

not His Word, that becomes His representative, and 
a fuU personification of the Word does not meet us 
till we have reached a point in Jewish liistory where 
Greek influences have begun to make themselves fell 
(Wis 9^ 16^*). All this, however, Is very far from ex- 
plaining the Johannine Logos doctrine. The most that 
can be said is that the doctrine of the Prologue reflects 
a tendency of Jewi.sh thought, finding its roots in the 
OT. to conceive of the Divine self-revelation as mediated 
by the personified Wisdom or Word of Jehovah. 

(2) Some have held that John’s Logos doctrine was 
derived entirely from the Judceo- Alexandrian philosophy, 
and specifically from the teaching of Philo. From 
early times there had grown up among the Greeks a 
conception of the Logos as the Divine Reason mani- 
fested in the universe, and explaining how God comes 
into relation with it. To thi.s Logos philo.sophy Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas had contributed, and afterwards the 
Stoic view of the Ix)gos as the rational principle of the 
universe. In his efforts to blend Judaism wth Hel- 
lenism, Philo adopted the term as one familiar alike 
to Jews and to Greeks, and sought to show by means of 
allegorical interpretations that the true philosophy of 
God and the world was revealed in the OT. And St. 
John, it is supposed, simply appropriated this teaching, 
and by means of an idealizing treatment of Christ’s 
life constructed in his Gospel a philosophical treatise 
on the doctrine of Philo. The theory breaks down on 
any examination. To Philo the Logos was the principle 
of Reason; to 8t. John He was the Divine revealing 
Word. Philo’s Logos is not really personal; St. John’s 
certainly is. Philo does not identify the Logos with 
the Messiah; to 8t. John He is no other than the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. Philo sees in the flesh a 
principle opposed to the Godhead; St. John glories in 
the fact of the Incarnation, With Philo the antithesis 
between God and the world is a metaphysical one; with 
8t. John it is ethical and religious. St. John cannot, 
then, have derived his doctrine of the Logos from Philo. 
But he undoubtedly used the term lx*cau.se Philo had 
made it familiar to Grieco-Jewlsh thought as a means 
of expressing the idea of a mediation between God and 
the universe, and also because he himself had received 
certain formal influences from the Philonic philosophy 
(see, e,g., the value he assigns to knowledge; his crystal- 


lization of the gospel into such general terms as light,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘life’; his constant antithesis of light and dark- 
ness). Apart, however, from such formal nfluences 
and the convenience of a familiar and siiggesuve term, 
the real source of the Johannine I ogos doctrine is still 
to seek. 

(3) That source is assuredly to be found in the actual 
historical personality of Jesus Himself as we find 
it set forth in the rest of this Gospel. More and more 
it liecomes impo.ssible for the careful student of this 
book to treat it as a philosopliical romance in which a 
purely idealizing treatment is given to the figure of 
Jesus; more and more the substantial historical truth 
of the presentation becomes evident. And, assuming 
the substantial truth of the narrative, it seems clear 
that St. John uses his Logos conception, not ‘to manu- 
facture the Light of the World out of the Messiah of 
Israel,’ but to set forth, in a way that would appeal 
to the men of his own place and time, Christ’s real 
relations to God and the universe as these had been 
attested by His words and deeds, by His dying and rising 
from the dead, and by all the facts of His self-revela- 
tion. We must boar in mind, mort^over, that while the 
term ‘Logos’ was a new one to be applied to Christ, 
the place of dignity and power as.signed to Him by 
John was by no means new. Both St. Paul and the 
author of Hebrews had taught the doctrine of Christ’s 
eternal Sonship, and of His functions as the creator 
of the universe and the revealer of the L'ather (Ph 
Col 2*', He 1*-^), and the teaching of both, already 
familiar and widely accepted in the Church, is subsumed 
in the Johannine doctrine of the Logos. 

3. Place in the Fourth Gospel.— The attempt has 

been made to distinguish between the Logos doctrine 
in the Prologue as Hellenic, and the Gospel itstdf as 
Palestinian; and it has been maintained that the in- 
fluence of the Logos idea does not extend beyond the 
Prologue, and that it was merely intended to introduce 
to Greek readers the story of the Jewish Messiah with 
a view to making it more attractive and intelligible. 
We may remind ourselves, however, of Strauss’s com- 
pari.son of this Gosim*! to the 8(*amless robe of Jesus, 
a judgment which ha.s bei*n verified by nearly every 
critical student of whatever school. It is true Uiat 
when we pass beyond the I’rologue the word ‘Logos’ 
is not rep<’ated. The author nowhere i>uts it into the 
mouth of Je.sus, — one evidence surely of his historical 
fidelity. But, all the same, the doctrine of the Prologue 
manifestly works right through the narrative from 
beginning to end (see such pas.sagc8 as 3*» ” 6“-*® 
728 . 2 » 812 . 14. 16 14» *» 17‘ " ** etc.). 

It is very noticeable that in 20^*, where, before laying 
down hi.s pen, the writer reveals the motive of hi.s work, 
he really sum.s up the great hlcas of the Prologue as he 
declares that Jesus is the Christ, the Hon of God, and 
that believing we may have life through His name. 
The Logos, then, is not a mere catchword, put forth 
in order to seize the eye and arouse the interest of the 
Greek reader. The Logos idea underlies the whole 
Gospel, and has much to do with the author’s selection 
of his materials. In the Prologue, as in any other well- 
written introduction, the plan of the work is set out, 
and the Logos doctrine is stated there because It supplies 
the key to a right understanding of the history that 
follows. 

4. Theological significance. —From the time of Justin, 

and ever since, the Logos doctrine of St. John’s Pro- 
logue has s<;rved as the material of many a Christian 
metaphysic. It is no doubt inevitable that this should 
be the case; but we must be careful not to make 8t. 
John responsible for the theological constructions 
that have been woven out of his words. If an Injustice 
is done hirn when his doctrine of the Logos Is supposed 
to be nothing more than the fruitage of his study of 
Philo, another injustice is committeil when It is assumed 
that be is setting forth here either a metaphyaio of the 
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Divine nature or a philosophy of the Incarnation. It 
is plain, on the contrary, that in all that he says it is 
the religious and ethical interests tiiat are paramount, 
lie uses the Logos conception for two great purposes, — 
to set forth Jesus (1) as tke Revealcr of God, and (2) as 
the Saviour of men. Tiie first of these ideas, as has 
been said, is one that we find already in tlie Pauline 
Epistles and in Hebrews; but by his emphasis on the 
relations of Fatherhood and Sonshij) St. John imparts 
a peculiarly moral meaning to tiie essential nature of 
the God who is revealed in CMirist. But it is above all 
for a soteriological purpose that he seems to employ 
the Logos idea. The Logos, who is iUtmtified with 
Jesus Christ, comes fortli from the bosom of the Father, 
bringing life and liglit to men. He comes witli a gospel 
that supersedes the Law of Moses, for it is a gospel of 
grace as well as of truth. Himself tlie Son of God, He 
offers to all who will helit've on His name the right to 
become the children of God. And so, while the Logos 
is undoubtedly tlu; agent of God’s creative will. He is 
still more distinctively the mediator of God’s redeeming 
purpo.se. It is therefore as a religiou.s tmwer, not as a 
metaphysical magnitude, tliut St. John brings Him 
before us. The Kvang( list shows, it is true, as Kirn 
points out, that the al)soluteues.s of Christ’s historical 
mis.sion and His exclusive mediation of the Divine 
.saving grace are guaranteed by tla^ fact that the root.s 
of His personal life rea<!h back into the eternal life of 
God. ills Logos doctrine thus wards off every Chris- 
tology that would see in Jesus no more than a proph»‘tic 
personality of tin* highe.st originality. But. while the 
Ix)go8 idea ‘illuminates tin* history with the light of 
eternity, it can reveal eternity to u.s only in the light 
of history, not in its own .supernatural light ’ (PRhy xi. 
OO.'i). J. C. Lambert. 

LOIS. — The grandmoth(*r of 'rimothy (2 T1 1*'*), and 
probably the mother of Eunice, Timothy’s mother. The 
name is Greek. The fanuly liv(*d at Lystra (Ac 16’). 
where St. Paul first made their accpuiiiUance. Lois was 
a devout Jewess by conviction, wlio instructed her 
family diligently in tin* Holy Scriptures. 

Mori.ey Stevenson. 

LONGSUFFERING.- In the OT the RV uses this 
word only in Jer 15'*, where it is the translation of a 
phrase usually reiidereti .slow to anger’ (cf. Ex 34®, 
Vu 14‘«, Ps 86'^ in which pa.ssages AV has ‘long- 
suffering’). 

In the NT ‘long.suffering’ is the usual tr. of makro- 
thumia and the corresponding verb. ('Phe only exceptions 
are ‘ patience,' H<* 0''^ Ja 5'®; cf. vb. in Mt IS*®- *•, 
Ja ; and adv. in \c 20’'). The RV improves on 
.\V by using long.suffering’ in Lk 18L 1 Th 5‘L The 
Gr. word means a long holding out of the mind before 
it gives room to action or pa.s.sion — generally to passion.’ 
(Trench, Synonyms of NT, § liii.); it implies the oppo.sit.e 
of short temp(‘r; cf. Old Eng. ‘longanimity.’ In the 
NT the longsiifferlng of God is regarded a.s a proof of 
His ‘goodness’ (Ro 2L lu'ie and elsewhere 'longsuffer- 
ing,’ II ‘forbearance’ [arnc/<2]) and of his faithfulness (2 
P S'*' ‘®)-, it is rnanife.sted in the gracious restraint which 
characterizes His attitude towards those who deserve 
His wrath (Ro 9“, 1 P 3^0). 3'he Divine longsulYering 
Is perfectly exemplified in Christ's dealings with sinners 
(I Ti H®). Long.suffering i.s, therefore, a con.spicuons 
grace in the ideal Christian character (2 Co 6®, Eph 4*, 
Col 3’*, 1 Th 5’*, 2 Ti 3’® 4®); it is viewed as an evi- 
dence of Divine strengthening (Col 1“), as a mani- 
festation of love (I Co 13<), and as a fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal J. G. TA.9KER. 

LOOKING-GLASS. — Sec Glass. 

LOOM . — See Spinning and Weaving. 

LOOPS. — See Tabernacle, § 6 (a), 

LORD. — The Heb. OT has three leading names for 
God: (1) ‘the name of four letters’ itetragrammaton) 


JHWH (familiar to us in the incorrect form Jehovah ; 
the real vocalization is almost certainly ‘Jahweh’ [see 
God, p. 299’*J); (2)Adonai; (3) Elohim. By a misinterpre- 
tation of Lv 24’® the Jews shrank from uttering the first 
of these, and added to its four consonants, in their reading 
of the OT, the vowels of either Adonai or Elohim. When 
the vowels of the former were added, the AV and RV 
generally translate the word by ‘Lord’; when those of 
the latter, by God’; using small capitals in each case. 
If, however, Adonai is originally in the text, they repre- 
sent it by ‘Lord,’ using an initial capital only. Thus in 
the OT ‘Lord’ represents Jahweh when it was read as 
Adonai; and ‘Lord’ represents Adonai when it stands 
in the original text. This distinctive printing is not 
observed in the NT. There are several other Hebrew 
words in the OT expressing the general idea of lordship, 
which are rendered by ‘lord’ (Gn 45®, Jos 13®, Ezr 8®® 
etc.). 

In the NT ‘Lord’ is used once as tr. of Rabboni 
(Mk 10®‘). and five times of despotSs (Lk 2®“, Ac 4®^, 
2 P 2’, Jude ^ Rev 6’®); in all the latter cases the RV has 
‘master* in text or margin. Elsewhere it represents 
kyrios, applying the title (1) to God (Mt 1®®, Ac 5’® etc.); 
(2) to Christ (Lk 6“, Jn 20®» etc.). Indeed, as applied 
to Christ, it is the highest confession of His Person 
(I Co 12®, Ro 10®. Rev 19»«). The form ‘lord’ in NT 
indicates mere possession of authority (Mt 18®®, Lk 16® 
etc.). Charles T. P. Grierson. 

LORD OF HOSTS (Jahweh tsbed'bth) appears in the 
OT as a title of God 282 times, of which all but 36 are 
found in the Propiielical writings. There is con.sid(*r- 
able uncertainty as to what the term ‘hosts’ signifies 
and it seems best to suppose that its meaning underwent 
modifications in the course of time. We can, perhaps, 
distinguLsh three stages. 

1 . It is po.s,sil)]e that at one time the title suggested 
the idea of Jahweh as the leader of the Israelite forces. 
In favour of this view is the fact that the word ts^bd'Oth 
outside this phrase always refers to bodies of men, and 
usually to Isra<‘Iite forces. There is no doubt that in 
the early stag('S of the history of tlie nation the popular 
view of the functions of Jahweh was concentrated to 
a large extent on this point that He was the guider 
and commander of the armies in warfare; and the same 
idea lingered late, and lies at the bottom of the objection 
to the institution of the monarchy wiiich is put in 
Hamuel’s mouth (cf. 1 S 8®® with 1 S 12’®). In the same 
way, David, as he taunts Goliath, says to him, ‘ I come 
in the naiTK* of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel’ (I S I?*®). And once more there is evidently 
a special connexion between the title ‘Lord of hosts’ 
and the Ark whicl; n^garded as the habitation of 
Jahweh in Ilis capacity as War-God (cf. 1 S 4* ® * 
5. 6). But this explanation of the origin of the title, 
as Delitzsch poi?ited out, is greatly invalidated by 
the fact that we do not find it in the period in which 
we should expec't it to be most common, that is, in the 
wars of the Wandering in the Wilderness. 

2 . 8o we are brought to another view, which may 
merely mark a later .stage: the ‘hosts’ are the spiritu^ 
forces which staiid at God's disposal. So in Jos 5’*- 
when Joshua asks the unknown warrior whether he is 
on their side or on that of their enemie.s, the implied 
an.sw<‘r of the Divine stranger is that he belongs to 
neither side, but is come as captain of the Lord’s host 
to succour His people. For the idea of the angelic 
Ijost engag(‘d in the service of God, cf. 2 S 24‘®, 1 K 
22>». 2 K 6‘L- and in the NT Mt 26®®, Lk 2‘», He V*. 

3. The third .stage is reached in the prophets, esp. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Malachi, where the 
title assumes a far wider meaning and embraces all 
the f (Trees of the universe. The terra ‘host of heaven* 
is commonly used of the heaveniy bodies to which the 
later kings paid idolatrous worship (cf. also On 2\ 
Ps 33*). As the idea of the omnipotence of God grew 
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lord^s day 

loftier and wider, the elemental forces of nature were 
regarded as performing service to their Creator. So 
the sun is God’s minister (Ps 19< ^), and even so early 
as the Song of Deborah the stars are represented as 
joining by God’s behest in the battle against the in- 
vader (Jg 6*®). Hence the term ‘Lord of hosts’ 
becomes with the prophets the highest and most tran- 
scendental title of God, and is even rendered by the 
LXX in a certain number of passages ‘ Lord of the forces 
(of nature).’ It serves as a constant reminder of the 
illimitable width of God’s sway, and as such it acquires 
a close connexion with the other great attribute of 
God, His holiness. Hence we get the summit of th(j 
OT creed in the angelic song of prai.se. Is 6\ ‘Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the fulness of the whole 
earth is his glory.’ 

In the NT, with the exception of a quotation from 
Is 1® in Ro 9®®, the term occurs only in Ja (in both 
passages KV has the form 'Lord of Sabaoth’), where 
it is singularly appropriate in the passionate denuncia- 
tion of the oppres.sion practised by tlio unscrupulous 
landowners, recalling as it does the spirit of the Hebrew 
prophets. H. C. O. Lanc hester. 

LORD' S DAY. — 1 . Name and origin . — The title used 
by St. John (Rev P®), probably to describe the day upon 
which the Christian Church in Apostolic days assembled 
^or worship. The Acts of the Apostles shows us the 
disciples of Christ immediately after Pentecost as a closely 
united body, ‘of one heart and soul,’ su{)ported by daily 
gatherings together and the Eucharist (482 2 « 46)^ Their 
new faith did not at first lead them to cut themselves off 
from their old Jewish worship, for their belief in Jesus as 
Messiah seemed to them to add to and fulfil, rather than 
to abolish, the religion of their childhood. This worship 
of Christians with their Jewish fellow-countrymen 
secured the continuation of the Ciiurch of God from one 
dispensation to another; while their exclusively Christian 
Eucharists consolidated the Church and enabled it to 
discover itself. 

The daily worship of the Christian Church would no 
doubt soon prove impracticable, and a weekly gathering 
become customary. For this weekly gathering the 
Sabbath was unsuitable, as being then observed in a 
spirit radically different from the joy and liberty of the 
new faith; doubtless also the restrictions as to length of a 
Sabbath day’s journey would prove a bar to the gathering 
together of the little body. Of the other six days noni* 
so naturally suggested itself as the first. To it our Lord 
had granted a certain approval; for on it He rose from 
the grave and appeared to His dl.sciples, and on tfie 
following Sunday repeated His visitation; while, if 
Pentecost that year fell on the first day of the week 
(which it did if the chronology of St. John be followed), 
it received a final seal as the special day of grace. 

That this day was actually chosen is seen in the NT 
(Ac 20’, 1 Co 16®). And mention of it is found in the 
literature immediately following the Apostolic writings. 

Not the least interesting evidence is found in a report 
to the Emperor Trajan written by Pliny, a heathen magis- 
trate, not long after the death of St. John, which mentions 
that the custom of the Christians was to meet together early 
In the morning on a certain ‘ 6xed day’ and sing hymns to 
Christ as a god, and bind themselves by a sacramentum to 
commit no crime. Ignatius, the earliest of post- Apostolic 
Christian writers, also speaks of it, telling the Magnesiana 
to lead a life comformable to ‘ the Lord’s Day.’ 

And from then to now a continuous stream of evidence 
shows that the Church has faithfully observed the 
custom ever since. 

The title by which early Christian writers usually 
called the festival was ‘the Lord's Day'; but before long 
the Church felt no difficulty in adopting the heathen 
title of 'Sunday/ realizing that as on that day light was 
created, and the Sun of Righteousness arose on it, there 
was to them a peculiar fitness in the name. 

The most valuable evidence as to the method by which 
ihe early Church observed the day is found in Justin 


Martyr s Apology (i. 67, a.d. 120), where we read that on 
the day called Sunday the Christians met together, 
out of both city and country, and held a religious service 
at which first the writings of Apostles and Prophets were 
read; then the president preached; after which common 
prayers were said; and when these were ended, bread and 
wine were brought to the president, who uttered prayers 
and thanksgivings, to which the people said, ‘Amen’; 
all present then participated in the Eucharist, the 
deacons carrying it to the absent. Thus it is clear that 
the early Church continued the Apostolic custom 
(Ac 20’) of celebrating the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s 
l)ay — a custom so wide-spread as to enable Chrysostom 
to call Sunday dies panis, or ‘the day of bread.’ 

2, Relation to the Sabbath.— The relation of the Lord’s 
Day to the Sabbath is best defined as one of close affinity 
rather than of identity. The Sabbath was originally 
instituted as a provision for deep physical and spiritual 
needs of human nature. It sprang from the love of God 
for man, providing by religious sanction for the definite 
setting apart of the seventh day as a time for rest from 
labour and for communion with God. Our Lord found 
the original institution almost hidden bf'neath a mass of 
traditional regulations. Thus his action towards the 
Sabbath as He found it, was to bring men back to its 
first ideal. This He did by showing that their tradition 
told how David broke the letter of its regulation and 
yet was guiltless (Lk 6^); how charity and common 
sense led men to break their own rules (IS^®); how the 
Sabbath was granted to man as a blessing and not laid 
on him as a burden (Mk 2®’); and how He as Son of Man, 
fulfilling ideal manhood, was its Lord (2®“); but while our 
Lcrd thus purified the Sabbath, tliere is no proof that 
He abolished it. He foreknew its ultimate al)olition, as 
He forekiK'W the ultimate destruction of the Temple; 
and He clean.sed it as He cleansed the Temple. 

We can best see Christ’s will regarding the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day in what actually liappened. For 
what happened had its rise in Ai>o.stolic times, and has 
been adopted by the Church universal ever since, and 
is thus assuredly His will as wrought by the Spirit. The 
Acts .shows us that the Chri.stians who wen* originally 
Jews observ(.‘d both the Sabbath and the Christian 
Lord’s Day (.\c 21®®^ ); and this double observance 
lasted among tlicm at least until the destruction of the 
Temple. The Jewish menibors of the Church were soon 
outnumbered by the Gentile, and these latter would 
feel in no way drawn to continuing the observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath as well as their own Lord’s Day; 
and this the more so that they had received the gospel 
under the wider teaching of St. Paul, who had emphasized 
the dang<?r of an undue observance of days, and liad 
spoken of the Sabbath as ‘a shadow of the things to 
come’ {i.c. the Christian dispen.sation; ef. Col 2‘*^ , 
Gal 4®-^*, Ro 148^). But if the Gentile Christian did 
not observe the Jewish Sabbath, y<‘t he could not be 
ignorant of its deeper meaning, for he saw the Sabbath 
othserved by his Jewisii neighbours, and read in the OT 
of its institution and uses; and thus imperceptibly 
the essential principles of the Sabbath would pass into 
the Christian idea of their own sacred day of rest and 
worship. Christ’s intention, then, seems to have been 
to allow the Sabbath to die slowly, but by His Spirit 
to teach the Church to i)erpetuate for mankind in her 
Lord’s Day all that was of eternal moment In the 
Sabbath. Thus was avoided the danger of pouring the 
new wine of Christian truth and litw^rty into the old 
bottles of Jewish traditional observances. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

LORD’S PRAYER. 

Mt 6®-‘8. 

V.® Thus therefore pray ye: 

(1) Our Father which art in the heavens; 

(2) Hallowed be thy name. 
v.‘® (3) Thy kingdom come. 

(4) Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on [the] earth* 
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<r.” (5) Our daily (?) bread give us to-day. 

(6) And forgive u» our debts, as we also [forgive! our 

debtors. 

(7) And bring us not into temptation; 

(8) But deliver us from the evil (one t). 

For tliine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, unto the ages. Amen. 

Lk 112-*. 

V.2 Whensoever ye pray, say, 

(1) lOurl Father [which art in the heavens]; 

(2) Hallowed l^e thy name. 

(3) Thy kingdom come. 

('!) (Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on the earth.] 
v.® (5) Our daili( (?) bread give ub day by day. 

V.* (6) And forgive us our sins, for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us. 

(7) And bring us not into temptation; 

(8) [But deliver us from the evil (one ?)]. 

The request of one of the discipk?s — ‘Lord, teach us 
to pray’ (Lk IF) — expresses a desire which doubtless 
found a place in the hearts of all. Great teachers 
were expectecl to give their disciples a form of prayer. 
Because John had taught his discipl(‘s to pray, Christ 
was petitioned to do the same for His followers. 

The Lord’s Prayer has l>een delivered to us in two 
forms, one bj' Mt., another by Lk.; in each case in 
a different context. The forms are set out alxive for 
comparison, in a literal translation, as a preliminary to 
the consideration of questions connected with the texts 
and the contexts. The places in which there is a 
difference of reading or where words are omitl(‘d by 
some authorities, are enclosed in brackets. The form in 
Mt. consists of eight clause's, whicli corrrjspond, clause 
by clause, to an equal number in Lk.. according to the 
long('r text. The shorter Lukan t(‘Xt omits clau.ses 4 
and 8. The Doxology is found only in MSS of Mt., 
and not in the oldest of these. 

Thus,’ after this manner’ (Mt 6®) introduces the 
prayer as a model of acceptable devotion. When- 
soever’ (Lk IP) enjoins the use of the words which 
follow, and implies that the prayers of Christ's disciples 
should conceived in the spirit of the form He was 
giving them. 

In clause 4 (Mt.) the article before ‘earth’ is omitted 
in some MB8: but as, by a well-known rule the article 
in Greek is often implied, but not expressed, after a 
prepo.sition. the omi.s.sion does not demand a change in 
the translation 

In clause 6 (Mt.) afewrdd authoritie.s read the perfect — 
have forgiven.’ 

In Lk., clau.se 1, the words Our and ‘which art in 
the heavens,’ and the whole of clauses 4 and 8. are 
omitted by a few ancient Huthoritie.s. and, in conse- 
quence. have b(‘en rejected hy the II V. Yet the TR of 
Lk. i.s attested by the majority of the MSS, If we go 
behind these witnesse.s, and. in spite of their evidence, 
accept the shorter Lukan form, it will perhaps follow 
that the rejected claiLses were never parts of the Prayer, 
a.s taught by Christ, but are later amplifications, which 
obtainerl a place in Mt., and thence were copied into the 
Lukan text. 

Clause 6 in Lk. explains the corresponding words in 
Mt. In the latter 'as* is not of strict proportion, but 
of general condition. It cannot be, as is sometimes 
stated in devotional exegesis, that we are to pray God 
to measure His boundless pity by our imperfect attempts 
to forgive; but we plead that we have endeavoured to 
remove what would be a bar to His grant of pardon; 
and this is expressed clearly In Lk., for we ourselves 
also forgive.’ 

The li^xology which is not found In the oldest MSS, 
is contained In the majority of copies. The evidence 
of the ancient versions Is divided. Some of the B'athers, 
in commenting on the Lord’s Prayer, take no account 
of a Doxology; but Chrysostom and others recognize 
It, and note its connexion with the preceding petitions. 
If the Doxology be not an Integral part of the Matthsean 
text, it is certainly of very great antiquity. It may have 


been interpolated from a Liturgy; for it is now admitted 
that liturgical forms existed in the earliest days ol 
Christianity, ai: hough perhaps at first they were un- 
written, and were transmitted orally. 

The word in clause 5 which we have provi.sionalij 
rendfired ‘ daily ’ was of doubtful import in early times, 
for different interpretations have been given by the 
ancients. 

Origeii (3rd cent.), the jpeatest textual critic of primitive 
(lay.s says that the word (eptomioH) was coined by the 
Evangehsts, and is notfoumi in earlierGreek writers. Among 
the Syrians one Version (Curetonian) has in Mt. ‘bread 
constant of the day.' in Lk. ‘bread constant of every day’; 
in Lk. the liCwLs Version (not extant in Mt.) has the same as 
the Curetonian; in Mt, the Pesh. has ‘ bread of our need to- 
day ’ in Lk. ‘breiwi of our need daily.’ The ancient Latin 
renderiniK of ejnoustos was ‘ daily.' This is nsad now in the 
Vulgate in Lk., but in Mt. was altered by Jerome to siiper- 
substanliul.’ The term is derived either from epi and ienai, 
‘to come upon.’ t.e. succeed,’ ‘be continual’; or from c/ji 
and ousia, upon suLstance,’ t.e. added to. or adapted to, 
substance' Tl)e Syriac rendering ‘constant’ comes from 
the first derivation; thesecond derivation permits theirother 
rendering 'of our need,’ bread 'adapted to our human swb- 
stance.' Jerome’s rentlering in Mt. takes eptoustos in a 
spiritual .sen.se, ‘something added to natural substance.* 
In either case ‘bread’ may be taken in an earthly or a 
heavenly sen.se. The fulnass of Scriptural language justi- 
fies the wdest application of the term. If we adopt the 
derivation from ienai ‘to come.’ the bread epiousios will 
be— -(i) whatsoever is needed for the coming day, to 
sought in daily morning prayer — ‘give us tf>-day’; (ii) 
w'hatsoever is needed for the coming days of life The 
I>etition becomes a prayer for the presence of Him who has 
revealed Himself as ‘ the Bread.’ Another application, the 
comina feast in the Kingdom of God (cf. Lk 14**), seems 
excluded by the reference to the present time in both 
Evangelists. 

In clauiHi 8 the Grct'k may be the genitive case of he 
pon^os, the e\ul one,’ or of to potiiron, where the 
article to is generic, ‘ the evil,’ ‘ whatsoc^ver is evil.’ The 
Greek is indefinite, and commentators have taken the 
words in both ajipHcations. 

We have already observed that the longer readings in 
the Lukan form ot the Prayer may Ixi due to the attempts 
of copyists to harmonize me text with the fomi found in 
their days in Mt. Some may further argue that the two 
forms are different reminiscences of the same instruction 
If it beheld that the Gospels are lute compositions, in which, 
long after the events recorded, certain unknown writers 
gathered together, without method, or accurate knowledge, 
such traditions as had reached them, it will l)e as justifiable 
as it is convenient to treat all related pas.sagcs as mere 
varying traditions of the same original. But if it t)e ad- 
mitted tliattho Ev.angellsts were accurate and well-informed 
historians, there is no ground for identifying the Prayei in 
Lk. with that in Mt. They occupy different places in the 
history, Mt. records the Prayer ^ part of a discourse. 
It was delivered unasked, as a specimen of right prayer, in 
contrast to the hypocritical and superstitioas habits which 
the Master condemned; and it is followctl by an instruction 
on forgiveness. The occasion in Lk. is altogether different. 
Christ had been engaged in prayer; then, in re.six>nse to a 
reepuist, He delivered a form for the u.se of His disciples, 
anti enfomed the instruction by a parable and c.xhortaiions 
teaching the iX)werof earnestness in prayer. The diffcren<‘es 
of text, especially if the shorter readings in Lk be adopted, 
dtstingulsb the one form from the other; and it is unreason- 
able to deny that the Master would, if necessary, repeat 
instructions on an important subject. 

The Prayer is riglitly named ‘the Lord’s,’ because 
it owes to the Ma.ster its form and arrangement; but 
many of the sentiments may be paralleled in Jewish 
writing.s, and are ultimately based on the teachings of 
the OT. 

In a ’work accessible to the ordinary reader, Sayinas of 
the Jewish Fathers (ed. C. Taylor), we read (ch. v. 30): ‘R. 
Jehudah ben Thema said. Be strong as a lion^ to do the 
will of thy Father which is in heavren.’ In ch. iv. 7 (n. 8) 
examples are given of the, use of ‘ the Name’ as a substitute 
for titles of the Almighty, and including lill that they imply. 
The Rabbinical doctrine of the correspondence of the upper 
with the lower world is exemplified by Taylor, ch. iii. 15 n. 
Hillel said of a skull floating on the water (ii. 7), ‘ Becausethou 
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drownedstj thev drowned thee, and in the end they that 
drowned tnee snail be drowned’; which illustrates clause 
6 of the Prayer. From Talmudic prayers are quoted (p. 1 28) 
the petitions: ‘May it be thy will to deliver us from evil 
man, evil chance ’ etc.; and Bring me not into the hands 
of sin, nor into the hands of temptation.’ In the OT we 
may compare with clause 1, Is 63‘*; clause 2, Ex 20^; 
clauses 2, 3, Zee. 14*; cla\^e 4, Ps 103*® 136*; clause 6, 
Ex 16<, Pr 30*; clause 6, Ob The Doxology may be 
compared with 1 Ch 29“ . 

It is remarkable that there is no instance in the NT of 
the use of the Prayer by the disciples; but the scanti- 
ness of the records forbids an adverse conclusion. 
There is in 2 Ti 4»* what seems to be an allusion to 
clause 8, and to the Doxology, in relation to St. Paul's 
experience. The first word of the Prayer in our Lord’s 
vernacular and in the Evangelists’ translation is 
alluded to In Ho 8“, Gal 4*. It is doubtful whether an 
Oriental would consider that he had satisfied the re- 
quirements of the ‘thus’ and the ‘whensoever’ by 
ex tempore or other devotions, which merely expressed 
the sentiments of the Prayer. In any case, from early 
days the opinion has prevailed in the Church that the 
use of the actual words is an essential part of every act 
of worship. G. H. Gwilj^iam. 

LORD*S SUPPER. — See Eucharist. 

LORDS OF THE PHILISTINES. — The chieftains or 
‘tyrants’ of the five Pliilistine cities, Gaza, Ashkelon, 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath. Wherever they are men- 
tioned (Jos 13«, Jg 3* 16*- «• «». 1 8 6«- “ ** 

V 29*- *• \ 1 Ch 12‘») the word translated ‘lord’ is 
a peculiar one, being identical with the Heb. word 
for ‘axle.’ Once (1 S 18*®) the Heb. word for ‘princes’ 
is applied to them. Probably the peculiar word is a 
native Philistine title. Their functions, so far as can 
be gathered from the OT, were the same as those of 
petty kings. George A. Barton. 

L0-RX7HAMAH. — See Hosea, Lo-ammi. 

LOT. — The son of Haran, brother of Abraham. His 
name seems clearly derived from a root meaning to 
wrap closely. The account of his life is contained in 
Gn ll*’-14i* 19. He was born in Ur, and went with 
Abraham to Haran, and thence to Canaan. He accom- 
panied Abraham in much of his wandering. The 
separation between them (ch. 13) was due to a quarrel 
between their herdsmen, each having great possessions 
of cattle. As a result. Lot dwelt in the cities of the 
plain, making his home in Sodom. During the ex- 
pedition of Chedorlaomer (ch. 14) he was carried away 
captive, and rescued by Abraham. In ch. 19 is narrated 
the escape of Lot and his daughters from Sodom, with 
the subsequent incidents. The city of 2toar, where tney 
dwelt for a time, is possibly the Zoara or ZoOr of Josephius, 
at the S.E. extremity of the Dead Sea, in the modem 
OhZr es-SGfieh, a well- watered region. The mountain 
to which he finally went is doubtless the mountainous 
region later known as Moab. The story of the daughters 
of Lot (19*®-**) is now usually considered to be not 
history, but a traditional account of the origin of the 
two nations, Moab and Ammon. The basis of the story 
is partly popular etymology of the two names; while 
it is prompt^ chiefly by national rivalry and hostility. 
That Lot was a righteous man (2 P 2’- *) may be granted 
in a relative sense, in comparison with the Sodomites; 
but he shows no great strength of character. 

Lof 8 wife. — The historical character of the story of 
Lot’s wife and her transformation into a pillar of 
salt is doubtful: it may have arisen from the 
peculiarities of the cliffs in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea. At its S.W. extremity is a range of cliffs 6 miles 
long and 600 feet high, called Jebel Usdum, ‘ the mountain 
of Sodom.’ These consist of crystallized rock salt, 
covered with chalky limestone and gypsum, and curi- 
ously furrowed and worn, so as sometimes to resemble 
a human figure. George R. Berry. 

LOTAN.--A Horite clan (On 36»»- -1 Ch »») 


LOVE, LOVER, LOVELY, BELOVED 

LOTHASUBUS (1 Es 9^*). — A corruption of Hashuzn 
in Neh 8«. 

LOTS,- See Magic (667 f .), Urim and Thummim, Purim 
LOTUS TREES. — The correct (RV) tr. of tse'elim 
(Job 40“^-, AV ‘shady trees'), the haunt of Behemoth 
(i.e. the hippopotamus). The tree is probably— the 
Arab, d&l, the ‘dom-tree,’ and must not be confused with 
the Egyptian water-lilies. It is a prickly shrub found 
in N. Africa and S. Europe. W. Ewing. 

LOVE, LOVER, LOVELY, BELOVED.— 

1. ‘Love’ (noun and verb, native Eng.) represents a 
single Heb. word, which ranged, like the Eng. term, from 
(1) setiaiioiLs, and often (though not ne<'essarily) evil, desire 
(as in Gn 26“, 2 S 13^ Jer 2^, through (2) family affection 
and natural friendship (Gn 22^, Ex 21*, 1 S 18*®, 2 S 1*®), 
up to (3) the highest spiritual passion. Under ^) comes 
(a) J"’s love to Israel, to the nghteous, etc. (Dt 4*^ 7^*-, 

1 K 10* Hos 3* 9** IV IV, Zeph 3‘^ Jer 2*, Is 43< 
48’< 63*, Uni U, Ps ID 47^ 78«« 872 1468 , Pr 3*2 8*7, 2 Ch 
2** 9*); and (6) JsraeVs love to J" , HLs name, word, ways, 
etc. {e.g. in Ex 20®, Dt 6* etc., Neh 1*; 1 K 3* — same verb 
as in 11*; Ps 6** 31“ 116‘ llO®’ etc ; Mic 6«). Under a 
strong synonym meaning to cleave to or hang upon, J'’ is 
said (Dt 72 ) to liave ‘set his loxfe upon’ Israel, ana the saint 
(Ps 91*®) to have 'set his love upon' J". Passages comihg 
under ( 0 ) are relatively numeroas, and date from the re- 
demption of the Exodus. The instances of (a) we have 
enumerated in full; none of these is certainly earlier 
than Hosea, who first represented the covenant of Jehovah 
as a spousal contract. In similar connexion, J'''« love to 
His people is poetically expresseti by a word, of twofold 
form, signifying ‘darling’ (‘l;<eloveu,’ etc.), in Dt 33**, 
Is 5*. Ps 60* 1*272; this term figures much in Canticles. ‘Love 
does not appear with tliis association in Gn.; but the phrase 
‘walked with God,’ of 6“ 21 6* (also Mic 6*, Mai 2*), 
conveys the idea of (ximpanionship. Several other Heb. 
synonyms occur, of limited use and slight significance. 
Ix)ver (OT) is u.sed in the evil meaning of (1) -- paramour, 
and in sense (2) alxive — a derivative (in Heb.) from 
the main stem first referred to. Lovely in 2 8 1“ — 

lovable. For ‘greatly beloved’ in Dn 92 * etc., see RVm. 

Love, like joy (wh. see), holds a unique place in the 
Israelite as compared with other religions, as it signifies 
the reciprocal affection of God and people. According to 
Greek philosopliy, tlie gods are os much above human 
affection as inanimate things are Ix^Iow it: ‘for friend- 
ship demands reciprocity; but relationslilp with God 
admits of no return of love, and therefore of no love in 
tile proper sense, for it would be prer>o8terous if any one 
said that he love^<i Zeus!’ {Magna Moralia). The 
sentiment of the OT is just the opposite of lliis; J” calls 
Israel ‘the seed of Abraham, my friend’ (Is 418; cf. 
Pss 91. 116 etc.). In .several of the texts referred to 
under (3) above, usages (a) and (6) are correlative; the 
people’s love to J’’ iiresupposes and grows out of J^’s 
love to it. The fact that the word denoting tills affection 
comes from the sphere of conjugal love and of friend- 
ship imports reciprocity; see, In illustration. Ex 33**, 
Hos 2*®-“ 11*-®, Is 62*-® 632 * 0 . Tlie Divine Wisdom 
says, in Pr 8‘^ ‘I love them that love me,’ conditioning 
J’^’s affection on the return made to it (cf. .In 14“ 15®* *o). 
Yet it was not because of the greatness or the worth of 
this people that J*’ chose’ them — the case was quite 
otherwise — but out of His unmerited goodness and His 
faithful regard for their forefathers (Dt T’**- 9®®*, Ezk 
16*-*®; cf. Ro 6’^ ); the characteristic saying of 1 Jn 4“ 
‘We love, because he first lov(xl us,’ equally applies 
to the OT redemption. The union of affection between 
V and Israel, grounded on the covenant with the 
fathers and the redemption from Egypt, is the dis- 
tinctive and vital element in the OT doctrine of love. 
‘Love’ becomes increa.singly prominent in the pro- 
plietic speech as the relations between God and people 
become increasingly strained, during the national down- 
fall and exile; see esp. Hosea and Deutero- Isaiah. 

The character of J”’, ‘the Holy One of Israel,' gives 
to His love its qualities — purity, intensity, selflessness, 
fidelity; reciprocal love calls forth like qualities in His 
people (see the relevant expressions of love to J^ In 
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the Psalms). Israel’s sin Is the base requital It has 
rendered; see Dt 32*-^, Is 5^ * 63^ i®, Mic , Jer 
2*» Mai 1» •, Neh God’s love is kindness, loving- 

kindness (see artt.: very frequent) ; to those in any degree 
worthy and approved becoming delight, joy, in special 
cases It is mercy (wh. see) toward the weak, sinful, 
needy — ‘mercy’ is more corLspicuous than ‘love’ in the 
OT, and looks beyond the covenant-bond. God’s love 
breaks into grie], anger, wrath, threatening (the reaction of 
affronted love) against the faithless and wanton (Dt 
77-11, Ps 78 ^®, Is . Am etc.); it burns with 
jealousy, when its cho.sen are se^luced into idolatry 
and vice — J'^’s loathing of Israel’s corruption reveals at 
once the purity of His nature and the zeal of His affection 
(Ex 20», Nu 25”, Dt 29i»-«, Zeph Jer 44^ etc.). 
For the same reason, there is in Him a ‘jealousy over 
Zion,’ etc., when His ‘beloved’ is injured or wronged 
(J1 2*'', Zee 1” etc.). Is 19“ 42'-® etc., adumbrate 
the Inclu.sion of ‘the nations* in the covenant; and 
Ps 100. 103” '« 145''-”, Jon 4” reveal a universal and 
truly humane love in J" (cf. Lk 22 ®-”, Tit 3^). 

2. The Greek language dweriminated in expressing love: 
it distinguished (1) sexual love, eras; (2) family love, 
natural affection, storgr\ (3) social love, friendship, n/n/ia; 
(4) sometimes, in a broader ethical seivse. philantnropia, 
humanity, kindness. The LXX translators, though not 
consistent in their usage, enlisted (5) agape to denote 
religious love, the love of God to man or man to God, or 
of man to man under God’s covenant (Lv 19”) — i.e. love 
tvffufied tinth religion. The lower kind.s of love, (1) and (2), 
they expres.s by philia — eras is avoided; agape, however, 
encroaches here upon philia. The verb agapnd (or -ozo: 
noun agape rare outside of Scripture) w?vs used in all 
periods of Greek synonymously with nhileo, implying 
in distinction therefrom affection rather than passion, and 
practical affection, love showm by sigiLs, rather than senti- 
ment. The AV, after the Latin cjnritas (charitas), rendered 
agape in NT 30 times by ‘charity,* which RV has 
corrected to ‘love.’ Being a term of the hejirt, free from 
debasing and narrow associations, agapS was suitable for 
Biblical use. In the NT vocabulary of love, (1) never occurs 
— ‘lust’ represents the evil eras; agape and phtha arc the 
prevailing .'iynonym-s (verlis agapad and phileo), the latter 
sometimes replacing the former in ap 7 )lication to the 
higher love with the connotation of endearment or in- 
timacy; see Jn 5^ and IG^^ (a (yimn-family affection), 
11* “—spoken about Jesus {agapad in v.^). 20^ {agapad, 
in parallels), 21'^- (no idle variation); and in 1 Co IG**, 
where the negative coalesces with the verb (‘If any one 
is no friend of the Lord’), storge (2) is found in its 
nerative in Ro 1*'^ 2 Ti 3*; and in the peculiar compound 
of Ko 12'®, the adjective ‘ tendcrly-affectioned.' In Tit 3* 
Paul speaks of ‘the philanthropy (4) of Go<l.’ ‘Beloved’ 
(‘well- ' ‘dearly-’) represents a derivative of agapad, used 
of Christ, or Chri.slians, us dear to God; and of Cnristiana, 
os dear to feIlow-l>elievera, It is synonymous with 
‘brethren’; this usage is frequent in salutations and 
apostrophes. ‘Lovely* in Ph 4* reproduces an adjective 
AKin to philia (3)— amiable' or ‘affectionate.’ There are 
several NT Gr. compounds of phtl~, rendered ‘ love of — ’and 
'lover(s) of — 

agap^ {agapaJd), signifying primarily a voluntary, 
active affection, ha.s brought from the LXX Into the 
NT the deeper sense of spiritual affection, the love that 
links God and man and unites soul and soul in the 
Divine communion. Like philia, it imiJies reciprocity, 
fellowship,— if not existing, then desired and sought. 

The Apostle John gives the final and complete NT 
doctrine of love, (a) The love of God John sees ’pc^r- 
fected’ in those who ‘love one another’ and thus ‘keep 
God’s commands,’ from whose souls accordingly ‘fear’ 
is ‘cast out,’ who ‘abkle’ wholly in the realm of love 
that Is constituted by the one Spirit dwolling in their 
hearts (1 Jn 2^ 32 * 4 Uf. i 6 - 2 i)j by such love men are 
‘perfected into one,* even a.s Christ is ‘one’ with the 
Father by virtue of the lov^e subsisting eternally betw'een 
them (Jn cf. Mt 3” l?*^)— there is love’s prime 

fountain. Gradually, almost timidly, OT saints had 
learned to speak of J''”8 ‘love/ to men; Christ builds 
everything upon this. Coming from His ‘bosom* (Jn 
He knows the Father’s love, and seeks to convey it 
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to and share it with His brethren. His mission is (*,0 
‘ show the Father, ’ — to declare how much, and to wh.%t 
effect, ‘God loves the world’ (Jn 3'*^- 17“' etc.) 

‘ thankless and evil ’ though it is (Lk 6“). In love w'hich 
heaps kindness on the worst and seeks out the most 
alienated, lies the perfection’ of God in His character 
of Father (Mt 5”, Lk 15 etc.; cf. Ro 2^ Col H” ). The 
bestowment of ‘the Son of his love,’ ‘the only be- 
gotten,’ on our race, and the sacrifice of that Son’s life 
for man’s redemption, display with infinite force and 
effect the love of the Father towards His unworthy 
children; see Jn 1” 3” *®, Ro 5^ * (‘love of God,’ or 
‘of Christ,’ means always in Paul God’s, or Christ’s, 
love to man) 8 * 2 , i Jn 4®' ”, Col 1” . The love which 
God thus ‘commends’ subsisted in Him apart from and 
anterior to this proof; it actuates all God’s dealings 
with mankind, — in creation, providence, and moral 
discipline (Mt 5« 6“ lO^®", Ja l”'-, 1 P 4'®). ‘Love 

is of God,’ since ‘Go<l is love’; it comes from Him, 
being absolutely in Him: ‘love’ gives the best con- 
ception we can form of God s nature. Since Its objects 
are pitiable, God’s redeeming love is mercy (Lk B®, 
Eph 2^ Tit 3*, 1 P 1* — ‘love’ predominates in the 
NT. as ‘mercy’ in the C)T); and as men are sinful and 
undeserving, love wears the form of grace (wh. see’ 
Paul's favourite term, as ‘love’ is John’s). God’s 
‘ good-will ’ (or ‘ pleasure ’ ) is His love taking determinate 
expression (Lk 2” 12 * 2 , 1 Co VK Eph 1^- etc.); His 
‘kindness’ is love in its considerateness or bounty 
(Lk 6“, Ro 2*); His ‘long-suffering’ is love in iu. 
tiatience. restraining anger and delaying chastise- 
ment (Ro 2 ‘ 922 , 1 Ti 1 ”, 1 P 320 ). Jesus Christ it* 
not the mere channel of the Father’s good-will; He 
shares in it infinitely — ‘the love of God* is seen 
in ‘the love of Christ' (Ro 8“ »®, 2 Co 5”, Gal 2!^. 
Eph 3‘»; cf. Jn 10"-” 13' « H*', Rev B etc.L 
Ja 4* testifies to a ‘jealous yearning* in the Holy Spirit, 
over Christians infected with love of the world’; cf. 
Eph 4'*, Is 63'®. 

(5) The love of Christians towards God and Christ is 
the heart’s response to the Father’s love exhibited in 
Christ (1 Jn 4'®). This is not spontaneous on man’s 
part, but comes by ‘knowing the love of Christ that 
surpa.sses knowledge’ (Eph 3'®, Ro 5"^', Eph 2*” 
3” *», Jn 15'® 17“). Grateful and oliedient love to God 
results from faith (wh. vSt‘e: ‘faith and love,’ also ‘faith, 
hoiHs love,' are companions; 1 Co 13'*, 1 Th 1*. 1 Ti 1'*, 
Philern® etc.) in Je.sus Christ — His mission and sacrifice 
for sin. His Person recognized as the full representation 
of the mind of God (2 Co 4'^, Gal 5®, Eph 5" . cf. 2*. 
1 P 1*' , 1 Jn 4'® '®); it is the ‘fruit’ and evidence 
of the Holy Spirit's indwelling, who is the Father’s * gift’ 
of love to His reconciled children (Gal 5*2, 1 Co 2'*, 
Ro 5®, 1 Jn 4'*' ). ‘Abba, Father!’ was the cry of this 
new'-born filial love (Ro 8‘®. Gal 4®). Its antithesis is 
found in ‘the love of the world,’ of ‘self,’ ‘plea.sure.’ 
‘money’ (1 Jn 2'®®, Ja 4*, 2 TI 32'®, Lk 16'*', Jn 
15'®-“). Love tow'ards God is the fundamental law of 
man’s nature, broken by liis transgression— a law pro- 
claimed in comprehensive terms in the OT, recalled by 
Jesus and recognized by the true Israelite (Mt 22*2); 
the false profes.sors of Judaism ‘had not the love of 
God in them,’ for indeed they 'had not knowm Him’ 
or they would hav'e receiv'ed’ His mes.senger, they 
would have loved’ His Son (Lk 11”, Jn 5** 8” m). 

The world’s radical hostility towards God show-s it.sell In 
unbelief towards Christ, and consequent persecution of 
Christians (Jn 15»®-16*, Ro 8^ Gal 4*®. 1 Jn 3'2* ). 
Love towards Go<l (and Christ) renovate.s and purifies 
the heart, inspires a constant selt-tievotion, and makes 
tlie perfect \1.sion of God the object of fervent anticipa- 
tion (1 P B-® ”- 2 *, Eph 4»» 5®, Col 3'2-i®. 1 Jn 3‘-» 4". 
Rev 212 22 *' , Jn 142 * 17«). To cherish this love to 
the Father is to live as one w’ho has learnt Christ it Is 
to follow in His 8tei>s, with the certainty of arriving 
where He is (Jn 17^- IfiW- 14« . Eph Thus om 
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wins /le crown of life’ (Ja Rev 2io, Ro 
ftence the coupling of ‘love and hope’ (wh. see). 

(c) If love to God is rekindled by the knowledge of 
God’s love to man in Christ, this holds no less of 
man's love to man, to which most NT instances of the 
word refer. This was the matter of ‘ the second com- 
mandment’ of Jesus, which is ‘like unto the first and 
great commandment,’ and is grounded equally with it 
upon creation and the true order of the world (Mt 22»«« ). 
Sin, brought in by ‘the wicked one,’ confounded this 
order, planting hate, lust, deceit, the destroyers of love 
and Ufe, in human nature (Jn 8<^ 1 Jn 3‘2, Ja 
4^^- this whole evil brood Paul traces to wilful 
Ignorance of God (Ro Eph 4‘7-i9). In ‘laying 

down his life for us’ Jesus Christ has laid the foundation 
of a new empire of love, a regime and fashion of life the 
opposite of that inaugurated by Cain (1 Jn cf. 

1 P , 2 Co 5 ‘sf , Epti 4«- 55 , Col Tit The 

*new commandment’ is, after all, ’the old command- 
ment which' men ‘had from the beginning’ (1 Jn 2^^^ ); 
God’s Fatherly love manifest in the unstinted bounties 
of nature, w^hich visit ‘just and unjust’ every day, 
dictates to His ‘children’ love to ‘enemies’ and kind- 
ness to ‘the evil’ (Mt ‘The love of Christ,’ 

reaffirming and immensely reinforcing the primeval 
law, ‘constrains us’ to ‘live no longtT to ourselves but 
to him’ (2 Co in living to Him one lives for His 

Church and for humanity (Eph 5®*® , Mt 2r>^ '*•, 1 Co 
8»^-, Ro 1”^ , 1 Jn Eph Col ‘If a 

man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
Uar’ (1 Jn 2® 420 ^-; cf. Tit P®); true love ev^er speaks 
tn beneficent deed (Ja 1 ” , 1 Jn 3*7ff ). The terms 

of Christ’s redemption bind His redeemed to human 
service; they have become both witnesses and engaged 
parties to God’s covenant of grace in Christ made with 
mankind (Jn fiw- 6‘, Mt 10« 262®, Mk 16>®, Lk 24^«ff , 
4c 1«, Ro 5 ^ 2 - 21 , Ool 123, 1 Jn 22 . Rev 5® etc.). The 
gift of the Spirit is bestowed expressly with th»s world- 
aim in \iew; the saUation of each sinner is a step 
towards and an earnest of the world’s salvation (Mt 5'®^ 
13®», Ja P», 1 P 2®, Eph 3’ff , Gal 3><). The love of God 
must reach the world and rule the world through those 
who know it in ‘knowing the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ G. G. Findlay. 

LOVE FEAST (Agape),— The Love Feast of the 
Christian Church in Apostolic times was a common 
meal of which all the brethren partook, and w'as still 
connected with the Eucharist. 'The ‘ breaking of bread 
from house to house’ (Ac 2^) probably included both 
under the title 'the Lord’s Suppt'r’ (1 Co Ipo). >>0111 
Ac 20® we gather that the religious exerci.ses of the 
Love Feast were prolonged till dawn, and ended with 
the Eucharist. The scaruJalous behaviour, which St. 
Paul was constrained to rebuke at Corinth in a.d. 57-58 
(1 Co lp7-34)^ shows that not all who came to the Love 
Feast were in a fit condition to communicate. More 
serious evils still were introduced by false teachers 
described by Jude ^ 2 ; ‘they who are hidden rocks at 
your love feasts when they feast with you, shepherds 
that without fear feed themselves.’ The writer is 
dependent on 2 P 2‘®; ‘.spots are they and blemishes, 
revelling in their love feast.s, while they feast with you.’ 

In spite of the disonicrs, which marred the religious 
value of these social club-feasts and led In the end 
to their suppression, they lasted for a con.siderable 
period. Ignatius of Antiot'h wrote to the Smymfeans 
(c. 8): ‘It is not lawful apart from the bishop either 
to baptize or to hold a love feast,' in a context which 
proves that the Agape included the Eucharist. Ter- 
tulllan (Apol. c. xxxlx.) gives a vivid description of the 
feast explained by its own name. 

"The participants, before reclining, taste first of prayer 
to God. As much is eaten as satisfies the cravings of hunger: 
as much is drunk as befits the chaste. They say it is enough, 
as those who remember that even during the night they have 
to wonhip God; they talk as those who know that the Lord 


is one of their auditors. After manual ablution and the 
bringing in of lights, each is asked to stand forth and sing, 
as he can, a hymn to God, eitherone from the Holy Scriptures 
or one of his own composing. This is a proof of the measure 
of our drinking. As the feast commenced with prayer, so it 
is closed with prayer.’ 

The food con.sisted of bread, fish, and vegetables. 
The pictures of the Love Feasts in the catacombs give 
fish a prominent place. Inte*resting specimens of 
prayers used at them are found in the Didacke, The 
direction to give thanks ‘after ye are .satisfied’ plainly 
associates the prayer with the Love Feast rather than 
the Eucharist (c. 10): — 

‘We give Thee thanks, Holy Father, for Thy Holy Name 
which Thou ha.st made to tabernacle in our hearts, and for 
the knowledge and faith and immortality, which Tnou hast 
made known unto us through Thy Servant lesus; Thine is the 
glory for ever and eve»-. Thou, Almighty Master, didst 
create all things for Thy Name’s sake, and ditlst mve food 
and drink unto men for enjoyment, that they mi^t render 
thanks to Thee; but didst bestow upon us spintual food 
and drink and eternal life through Tliv Servant. . . .’ 

The separation of the Love Feast from the Eucharist 
sciems to have been due, in the first instance, to the 
action of the Roman Goveruineiit, always jealou.s of 
secret societies. Pliny’s letter to Trajan speaks of 
the celebration of tin; Eucharist in the early morning 
as followed by a simple meal, which had been left off 
since the i.ssuc of the (*dict forbidding clubs. On the 
other hand, fear of calumnies regarding any more or less 
secret fea.st. and exiHfrience of disorders like those which 
prevailfKl at Corinth, were motives which from time to 
time hindered the practice in certain districts, and 
finally extinguished it. A. E. Burn. 

LOVINGKIKDNESS. — Two ideas are blended in 
this expre.ssive word; it demotes kindness which springs 
from the loyalty of love. It is the frequent tr. (30 times 
in the AV, 42 times in the RV) of the Heb. word chesedh, 
w'hich G. A. Smith renders ‘leal love’ (Hook of the 
Twelve Prophets, i. 243 n). The KV most frequently 
tr. chesedh ‘mercy* and not wddorn ‘kindnesa.* The 
Amer. IIV giv<;s ‘ lovingkindness’ uniformly when the 
reference is to G(Ki's love to man. The adoption of 
this helpful suggestion woiild bring out the connexion 
between ‘‘ovingkindne.ss’ as a fundamental attribute 
of the Divine nature (Ex 34®^ etc.), its iioetic personi- 
fication (Ps 42® 57® 89“), and the api)eal to God to 
be true to Himself, — to save and to redeem ‘for His 
lovingkindness’ sake’ (Ps Q* 442® 1150. For the 

combination of ‘lovingkindnt*ss’ with ‘faithfulness’ 
S(?e Ps 89, where each word occurs seven times, and cf. 
La 322^ , Is 552 . Cf. also Love. J. G. Tasker. 

LOZON (1 Es 5“)«- Darken, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®«. 

LUBIM. — The name of a i)eople, standing in EV for 
the Libyans in Nah 3®, 2 Ch 12» 16®. and replaced by 
the word ‘IJbyans’ itself in Dri IP®. These were a 
very ancient rxmple living west of Egj^pt. who were 
subdue<l by the Egyptians at an early date and long 
furnished mercenary soldiers to their armies. At 
length they invaded Egypt, subdued it in the 10th cent, 
n.c., and established a powerful dynasty, of which the 
Biblical Shishak was the founder. Probably Lubim 
should be read for Ludim (wh. see) in certain pas* 
sages. Cf. Lkhabim. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

LUCAS, Philem « (AV). for Luke (wh. see). 

LUCIFER. — In Is 14** occurs the phrase *hd& 
(helQl) ben shachar,' commonly but incorrectly rendered 
‘Lucifer son of the morning,’ as If the expression helM 
(heltU) must mean ‘the morning-star’ (cf. AVm and RV 
* day-star’). In this connexion, helUl (heial) can denote 
only the waning of some luminary, as it is forcibly 
compared with the imixmding fate of the then king of 
Babylon, whose* utter destruction the prophet is engaged 
in foretelling. The waning luminary Intended by the 
author may probably have been only the old moon 
crescent seen at dawn, Just about to disappear. It 
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could scarcely have been a morning-star, whose chief 
point would be its brightness. This allusion to a 
waning luminary possibly reHe(*ts some myth similar 
to the Greek Phaetiion legend (Gunkel, ScMpfung und 
Chaos, 132-134). From a supposed reference in Lk 
10‘* and Rev 9' “ to this passagt^ in Isaiah, the. name 
‘Lucifer’ came to be used synonymously with ‘Satan.’ 

N. A. Koenig. 

LUOnJS. — 1. A ‘consul of the Romans’ (1 Mac 
15'*® ), who transmitted the decree of the senate in 
favour of the Jews. Probably the reference is to 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso, consul in b.c. 139. 2. Of 
Gyrene, one of certain prophets and teachers at Antioch 
in 8yria, mentioned in Acts 13‘, to whom it was re- 
vealed that Paul and Barnabas should be separated for 
the work to which they had been called. The sugges- 
tion that he was the same person as St. Luke, the 
Evangelist, has notinng to support it. 3. Mentioned in 
Ro 16*', as sending greetings to the brethren at Rome. 
Possibly the same person as 2, but of this there is no 
certain proof. MonnEY Stevenson. 

LUCRE. — The Eng. word ‘lucre’ is in AV alway.s 
qualiti(?d by the adj. ‘tilthy,’ because the word it.scdf had 
not then the ofTensive meaning it has now. Erasmus 
s]>eaks of God turning men s wickedness ‘into the lucre 
and encreace of goflly nes.se.’ It simply meant gain. 
Filthy lucre means sordid gain. 

LUD, LUDIM.— Usually supposed to stand for the 
country and pcxiple of Lydia (wh. see). In Gn 10” 
(1 Ch 1'^) Lud is named as oik* of the ‘sons’ of Shem. 
along with the well-known Elam, .\sshur. and Aram, 
and the uncertain .\rpu(*hshad. In this list the Elamites 
at least are not Semitic, but are regarded as such by 
reason of association with the Babylonians. In a similar 
way th(' Lydiaics may be associated lu're with the Semitic 
Assyrians, whose rule once extended to the borders of 
the Lydian empire. No better explanation has been 
giv(*n, and they are at any rate an A.siatic people. 

On the otlier hand, Ludiin is given as the name of one of 
the descendants of Mizraiiu (Egypt) in Gn 10'* (1 Ch 1") 
in a list of peoples all undoubtedly African. Here 
there can be no question of Asiatic Lydians, and ex- 
perts are divided as to whether an unknown African 
people is referred to. or whether we are to read Lubim 
(wh. see). This reading would suit equally well Jer 
46®, and even the singular form Lud might with advan- 
tage be emended into Lub in Ezk 27'° 30^, Is 66'®. 

J. F. M CruDY. 

LUHITH. — The a.scent of ‘Luhith’ (Is 1.5^) is prob- 
ably the path called the ‘descent or going down of 
Horonaim,' the latti'r lying, probably, higher than 
Luhith fcf. J<T 48-*). The way leading through Wddy 
Hvnc Ilammdd, from the district of Zoar to the eastern 
plateau, may be intended. The Onomasticon places 
Luhith between .\r<*opolis and Zoar. It is not now 
known. W. Lowing. 

LUKE (EVANGELIST). — Luke, a companion of St. 
Paul, is mentioned in Col 4'«. Philem «, 2 Ti 4", in all 
three places in connexion with Mark. He is generally 
believed to be tin* author of the Third Go.spel and Acts, 
and therefore a frequent fellow-traveller with the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, (See art. \cta of the Apo.sti.es for 
proofs, and for his place of origin.) He has been identi- 
fied, but without probability, with Lucius of Gyrene 
(Ac 13'). He may have been converted by St. Paul, 
possibly at Tarsus, wluTe he could have studied medicine. 
Tertullian calKs St. Paul his ‘illuminator’ and ‘master’ 
(adv. Marc. iv. 2), which perhaps has this meaning; but 
It may be a mere conjecture. Luke joined St. Paul 
on his Second Missionary Journey, apparently for the 
first time, at Troas. He was not an eye-witness of the 
Gospel events (Lk H), but had ample means of getting 
Information from those who had been. He was a Gentile 
(cf. Col 4 >°t. and v.'*); thus he could not have been of 
the Seventy, or the companion of Cleopas (Lk 24'»' >*), as 


some have thought. He was a doctor (Col 4'b, an6 
perhaps had attended 8t. Paul in his illnesses. A 
tradition, perhaps of the 6th cent., makes him a painter, 
who had made a picture of the Virgin. He was possibly 
of servile origin: his name, which seems to be an abbrevi 
ation of Lucaiiu.s, Lucius, Lucilius, or Lucian us, may 
well hav(i been a slave’s name; and physicians were often 
slaves. Chrysostom and Jerome take him for the 
brother whose praise in the gospel’ is spread abroad 
(2 Co 8'*; see art. Gospel). Other traditions connect 
him with Achaia, Bithynia, or Alexandria; some assign 
to him a martyr’s crown. A. J. Maclean. 

LUKE, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.~1. The Third 
Gospel in the Early Church. — Of 2nd cent, writers the 
following can without doubt be said to have known the 
Gosptd or to imply its previous compo.sition: Justin 
Martyr (c. 150 a.d.), who gives particulars found in 
Lk. only; Tatian, hi.s pupil, who included it in his 
Harmony (the Dialessaron); Celsus (c. a.d. 160 or c. 177), 
who refers to the geiK^alogy of Jesus from Adam; the 
Clementine Homilies (2nd cent.); the Gospel of pseudo- 
Peter, a Docelic work (c. a.d. 165? Swete); the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Jewish-Christian work 
(before A.D. 135, Sinker in Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Biog.)\ 
the Epistle of the Church of Lyons and Vienne (a.d. 177); 
Marcion, who based his Gospel upon Lk. and abbreviatt^ 
it [this is certain — as against the hyix>thesis that Lk. 
is later than, and an expansion of, Marcion, a.s the 
Ttibingen school maintained — from the evidence of 
Irenaius, Tertullian, and Epiphanius; from the exact 
similarity of style between the portions which are not 
in Marcion and those which are; and for other reasons]; 
the Valentinians; and Heracleon, who wrote a com- 
mentary upon it. The first writers who name Luke in 
coniK'xion with it are Iren^us and the autlior of the 
Muratorian Fragment (perhaps Hippolytus), Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria — all at the end of the 2nd 
century. If we go back earlier than any of the writers 
named above, we note that Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and the Didache writer perhaps knew Lk.; 
but we cannot be certain if their quotations are from 
Mt. or from Lk. or from some third document now lost, 
or even from oral tradition. Yet Clement of Rome, 
Ignatiu.s, and Polycarp probably quote Acts, and thtf 
title of the Didache seems to come from Ac 2<*, and this 
presupposes the circulation of Luke. It will be observed 
that the ecclesiastical testimony shows the existence oT 
Lk. before the second quarter of the 2nd cent., but W6 
have not. a.s in the case of Mt. and Mk,, any guidance 
from that early jieriod as to the method of its composition 
or a.s to its author. 

2. Contents of the Gospel. — The preface (1‘-*) and 
the Birth and Childhood narratives (B-2''*) are peculiar 
to Luke. The Evangelist then follows Mk. (up to 6'®) 
as to the Baptist’s teaching and the early ministry, 
iiLserting, however, sections common to him and Mt. on 
the Baptist and on the Temptation, and also the genealogy, 
the miraculous draught of fishes, the anointing by the 
sinful woman, and some sayings (especially those at 
Nazareth) peculiar to him.srlf. From 6*° to 8* Lk. entirely 
deserts Mk. The intervening portion contains part of 
the Sermon on the Mount (not in the order of Mt.), the 
message of the Baptist, and the healing of the centurion’s 
servant (.so Mt.) and some fragments peculiar to him.self, 
especially the raising of the widow’s son at Nain (Lk. 
practically omits the section Mk 6*''-8®’“*Mt 14”“16**). 
The Markan narrative, containing the rest of the 
Galila^an ministry, the charge to the Twelve, the Trans- 
figuration, etc., is then resumed, nearly in the same 
order as Mk., but with some omissions, to 9'*® ( -»Mk 9*“), 
where a long insertion occurs (9^'-18'*). After this 
Luke takes up Mk. almost where he left it (Lk 18'^ — 
Mk 10'*). The insertion deals largely with the Peraean 
ministry and the journej^ towards Jerusalem, and 
contains many parables peculiar to Lk (the Go«)d 
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Sitinaritan, the Importunate Friend, the Rich Fool, the 
Barren Fig-tree, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money, 
the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the Ten Lepers, the Unjust Judge, the 
Pharisee and the Publican), and also several incidents 
and sajdngs peculiar to Lk., e.g. the Mission of the 
Seventy; this section also has portions of the Sermon 
on the Mount and some parables and sayings common to 
Mt. and Lk., a few also which are found in other parts 
of Mk. From to the end the Markan narrative 

is followed (from 19*^ to very closely) with few 
omissions, but with some insertions, e.g. the parable of 
the Pounds, the narrative of Zacchoeus, of the Penitent 
Robber, of the two disciples on the Emmaus road, and 
other incidents peculiar to Lk. In the Passion and 
Resurrection narrative Luke has treated Mk. very 
freely, adding to it largely, and in several cases following 
other sources in preference. 

Viewing the Third Gospel as a whole, we may with 
Dr. Plumiper divide it thus: Preface, U-<; Gospel of 
the Infancy, Ministry, mainly in Galilee, 

Journeyings towards Jerusalem, and the Ministry 
outside Galilee, the Ministry in Jerusalem 

in the last daj^s, 192 ®~ 2 P 8 ; the Passion and Resurrection, 
22-24. 

3. The Sources. — The preface (U-<), the only con- 
temporary evidence of the manner in which Gospels 
were written, tells us that the Evangelist knew of written 
Evangelic narratives, and had access to eye-witnesses, 
though he himself had not seen the events which he 
chronicles. Of the former source.s (documents), the 
preceding section will lead us to name, two (see also 
art. G 0 .SPEL 8 ), namely the 'Petrine tradition' (see art. 
Mark [Gospel acc. to]), which is our Mk. or else, some- 
thing very like it, and which the First Evangelist also 
used: and another, which is often called the ‘Logia,’ 
but which it is safer to call the ‘non-Markan document,’ 
which is a common source of Mt. and Lk., but which 
is now lost (see art. Mati’hew [Gospel acc. to]). In 
the use of the latter the order of Lk. differs greatly from 
that of Mt,, and the question arises w'hich of the two 
Evangelists has followed this source tlie more closely. 
Now we have seen (§ 2) that Luke has followed the order 
of his Markan source very clo.sely ; it is therefore probable 
that he did the same with the ‘non-Markan document.’ 
We may then presume that the order of the latter is 
more faithfully reproduced in Lk. than in Mt. — With 
regard to the sections peculiar to Lk. we must probably 
separate 16-2*2 from the rest. This section has a strong 
Aramaic tinge; it is an ‘episode of family history of 
the most private character' (Rara.say); it is told from 
the point of view of a woman, and is full of womanly 
touches; it represents the Mary side of the story, while 
the narrative in Mt. represents the Joseph side. It is 
therefore highly probable that the ultimate, if not the 
immediate, source was the Virgin Mother, and that the 
Btory had not pa.ssed through many hands. Some 
postulate an Aramaic written source for this section 
(Plummer). But it is by no means certain that Luke 
the Gentile understood Aramaic; and the character of 
the narrative rather points to an oral source (Ramsay). 
The introduction of the Aramaic style (which begins 
abruptlyat Uafter the very Greek preface) may probably 
be an intentional change on the author’s part, and be 
due to a diligent study of the LXX. For the rest of the 
matter peculiar to Lk., it is usual, perhaps rightly, to 
assume a special source, oral or written; but it must be 
observed that the silence of Mt. does not negative the 
supposition that much or most of this matter was con- 
tained in the ‘non-Markan document,’ Silence does 
not necessarily mean ignorance. 

A.ssuming now (see § 6 ) that the author was Luke, 
Paul's companion, we can see at oncA" that he was in a 
position to gather together not only written materials, 
but also first-hand oral reports. The two years at 
Cssarea (Ac 24^^ would give him good opportunities 
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for collecting materials both for the Gospel and for Acts 
Mary may well have been alive at the time (c. a.d. 67), 
or at least Luke may have met several of the women beat 
known to her. And both in Palestine at this time an4 
later at Rome, he would have direct access to Apostolic 
information: in the former cose, of several of theTwelve; 
in the latter, of St. Peter. At Rome he would probably 
read the written ‘Petrine tradition,’ his Markan source. 

We must notice that Lk. is not the Pauline (Jospel in the 
same sense that Mk. is the Petrine. St. Paul coula not be a 
‘8oure,e' as St. Peter was; and indeed the preface to Lk. 
contradicts such an idea. Yet the Pauline influence on 
Luke is very great, not only in his ideas but in his language. 
Many words and phrases are peculiar in N1 to Luke and 
Paul. Among other topicrs insisted on by both may be 
mentioned the universality of the Gospel (Lk 3*^’ KF*®- 

132 ® etc.). 

As a detail in the consideration of the treatment of his 
sources by Luke, we may notice the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
much shorter in Lk. than in Mt. (see RV). Does this mean 
that the Prayer was delivered twice, in two different forms, 
or that Luke abbreviated the originalj or that Matthew 
enlarged it‘f The first hypothesis is a priori quite probable; 
but if we have to choose between the two others, the presence 
of the Lukan phrase ‘day by day’ (11*. so 19*^, Ac 17", not 
elsewhere in NT), and of others whic'h .seem to be simplifica- 
tions (as ‘we forgive’ for *we have hirgiven’ of Mt. HV, 
or ‘sins’ for ‘ debts’ of Mt.), points U) the Matthapan prayer 
being the original. But it is diflicult to liclieve that either 
Evangelist would deliberately alter the Lord's Prayer as 
found in his sources; the case is not parallel with other 
alteralitjus If we hold the Prayer to have been given only 
once, the most probable explanation of the differences would 
seem U> be that, our Lord not haying laid down fixed rules for 
worship, but only genenil principles, the first Christians did 
not feel bound to use, or did not know. His ipttisaima verba' 
hence the liturgical asage with regard to the Prayer would 
vary. The First and Third Evangelists might well incorpo- 
rate in their GospeH that form U) which they were accustomed 
in worship. We must not forget also that as originally 
delivered the Prayer was, doubtless, in Aramaic, and so in 
any case we have not Jesus’ exact words. 

4. The writer’s style and interests. — The Third 
Evangeli.st is at onc«* the most literary and the most 
versatile of the four. The. sudden change from a classical 
to an .Aramaic style at 1 * has been noticed in § 3; when 
the w'riter is working on the Petrine tradition,’ and 
the ‘non-Markan document,’ the Aramaic tinge is 
much less marked. The same tiling is seen in Acts, 
where the early chapters have a strong Aramaic tinge 
which is absent from the rest. Yet the special character- 
istics of language run through both the books, and 
their integrity and common authorship is l)ecoming 
more and more certain. The writer has a keen sense of 
effective composition, as we .see by the way in which he 
narrates his incidents (r.g. that of tile sinful woman, 
73 SIT.). Yet his descript jon.s are not tho.se of 'an eye- 
witness; the autoptlc touclu's which we find in the 
Second Gospel (stHi Mark [Guspf:l acc. to]) are absent 
here. The author’s interests are many — his .sympathy 
with women, his ‘domestic tone.’ shown by the social 
scenes wiiich he describes, his medical language and 
de.scriptionsof cures (a large number of technical phrases 
used by Greek medical writers and by Luke have bt^en 
collected), and his frequent references to angels, are 
clearly marked in both books. It has been said that in 
his Gospel he avoids duplicates’, but tliis statement 
can hardly stand examination (cf. the two songs 
( 1 «. «8)^ the two feasts ( 52 * 19*), the mission of the 
Twelve and of the Seventy (9‘ 10*), the two disputes as 
to who is the greatest (9** 22 * 0 , etc.). 

The Evangelic symbol usually ascribed by the Fathers 
to Luke is the calf, though jwieu do- Athanasius mves him the 
lion; and it is said that the Go.spel has a sacrinoial aspecrt, 
the calf being the animal most commonly used for sacnftce. 
But this appears to be very fanciful, and it is not easy to see 
why Lk. is more sacrificial than the other Gospels. 

6 . Authorship and date. — (a) The Third Gospel and 
Acts have the same author. Both books are addressed 
to the same pf^rson, Theophiius; the style of both is 
identical, not only in broad features, but In detail 
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(Bee § 4), and Ac refers to a ‘former’ (or ‘first’) 
treatise. Thus, if the author Is not the same in both 
cases, the later writer has deliberately interwoven into 
his book the whole style of his predecessor, in a manner 
that absolutely defies detection. That this should have 
happened is a gross improbability. (6) We have no 
external evidence of authorship before Irenanis, who 
names Luke (§ 1). But the internal evidence of Acts 
is very strong that the writer was Luke, the companion 
of St. Paul (see art. Acrrs of the Apostles). We must 
therefore conclude either that the author was Luke, or 
that he wished to pass for him. The latter hypothesis 
is maintained by some on the ground that the writer is 
indebted to Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities c. a.d. 04. 
It may be remarked that this fact, if prove(i, would 
not preclude the Lukan authorship, for if Luke was a 
young man when travelling with St. Paul, he might well 
have been alive and active in a literary sense c. a.d. 100 
(so Burkitt). But it is extremedy improbable that he had 
ever read Josephus. The crucial cases are those of the 
taxing in Lk 2* and of Theudas in Ac 5“, di8cus.sed in 
§ 7 below, and in art. Theudas, where dependence is 
shown to be most unlikely (.see also art. Egyptian 
(theI). Other things point to an absence of literary 
connexion; e.g. Acts describes Agrippa's death quite 
independently of Josephus. The argument from 
language, on the other side, scarcely deserve.s serious 
refutation; the common use of the LXX accounts for 
most of the resemblances (see, further. Plummer, St. 
Luke , p. XXX; the connexion betwtHui Lk. and Josephus is 
demed by SchUrer, Harnack, Zahn, and by most English 
writers). For the reasons then, which are stated in art. 
Acts of the Apostles, we conclude that Luke w'as the 
author. It may be added that it is difficult to conceive 
any reason which the author, if not Luke, could have 
had for the pretence. Luke was not sufficiently well 
known for a forger to u.se his name. 

(6) Date , — For the reasons just staled we must probably 
choo.se a date immediately after Ac 28*® (Blass, Headlam, 
Salmon, etc.), or else between a.d, 70 and 80 (Sanday, 
Plummer, Ramsay, etc,). To the present writer the 
fearlier date for Acts, and therefore for Lk., seem.s on 
the whole more likely (see art. Arrs of the Apo.stles), 
knd this probability i.s not diminished by Lk 1‘ 2P®, the 
chief passagt^s adduced for the later date. Sanday and 
Plummer think that the earlier date does not allow 
enough time for drawing uji the narratives spoken of in 
IL but it is not obvious why written Gosia'ls should not 
have been attempted at an early stage. The passage 
2P°, where ‘Jerusalem compa.s.sed with arniie.s’ re- 
places 'the abomination of desolation’ of Mk 13**, is 
said to betoken a date later than the de.slruction of 
Jerusalem, and to describe w hat had ludually happened. 
But if the change be due to Luke, it is just what w^e should 
expect — a Hebraism interpreted for Gentile readers 
(see § 6 ) ; in any cast; it scarcely goes further than Dn 9*. 
Sir j! Hawkins (II<yra: Synoptica;) thinks that there must 
have been a considerable interval between Lk. and 
Acts. The whole q\iestion of date is far from certain. 

6. Purpose of the Gospel. — St. Luke clearly writes for 
ihe Gentiles, being a Gentile himself (see art. Acts of the 
Apostles, § 2), and undertakes his task bt;cause the 
works of liis predeces.sors were incomplete, — probably as 
not beginning with our Lord’s birth. — and because he 
was in possession of good information. He writes to 
Theophilus, thought by Origen and Ambrose to be an 
Imaginary Christian, but more probably a real person, 
perhaps, os Ramsay deduces from the epithet ‘most 
excellent’ (Lk P), a Roman citizen of rank (this is 
denied by Blass and Plummer). He has also in view, 
however, other Gentile converts. He explains Jewish 
customs (22‘), substitutes Greek names for Hebrew 
(‘Zelotes’ for ‘Canamean’ 6'*, Ac l‘«, 'the Skull’ for 
Golgotha’ 23“, ‘Master’ for ‘Rabbi’ often), is sparing 
of OT quotations and of references to prophecy, uses 
‘Judtea’ for the whole of Palestine (1* 7*^ 23», Ac 2* 


10” 11**; but in Lk HVm and Ac 11* the more 
restricted sensi.; is probable), and insists on the univer- 
sality of the Cio.spel (see § 3). An interesting detail which 
siiows the readers to whom the book is addressed is 
pointed out by Sir Wm. Ramsay (Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem p. 63). In 5** Luke alters the description 
of the breaking up of the mud roof through which the 
paralytic was let down (Mk 2 *) — a description which 
w'ould be unintelligible to a Western — and speaks of the 
man being let down through the ‘tiles.’ 

7. Accuracy of Luke. — Very different estimates have 
been made a.s to the trustworthiness of Luke as a hLstorian. 
He is the only Evangelist who connects his narrative 
wdth contemporary events In the world at large (2‘* 3*, 
Ac 11** IS* 24‘” etc.), and who thus gives us some 
opportunities of testing his accuracy. His accuracy 
has been a.ssailed by a large number of scholars, and as 
strongly defended by others. The former fix especially 
on two points: (a) Gamaliel’s speech about Theudas 
(Ac 5"^ ) is said to be absolutely unhistorical, and to be 
an invention of the writer, who had read and misread 
Josephus (see § 6 and art. Theudas). ( b ) The reference 
to the enrolment ( AV taxing) in Lk 2*^ is said to be also 
unhistorical. It is objected that Augustus did not order 
a general enrolment, that if he did, the order did not 
apply to Herod’s kingdom, and that, even if it did so 
apply, there was no reason why Joseph and Mary should 
go to Bethlehem; that no census had been made in 
Judaea till a.d. 6~7, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria Cthe cen.sus’ Ac 5”, Josephus); and that 
Quirinius was never governor of Syria in Herod’s life- 
time (he died b.c. 4). As against these objections it 
used to be urged that Luke was accurate in most 
particulars, but that he made a mistake about Quirinius 
only. Now Luke does not say that a Roman census 
was being made in Pale.stine when Jesus was born; 
the enrolment is said by him to have been tribal and 
aceording to lineage, not according to the place where 
I>ersons happened to be at the time, as was the Roman 
custom. Ho says that this was the first of a series of 
enrolments, and that Augustus instituted the rule of 
enrolments for the (Roman) world — this is the force 
of the (ireek phrase used. A remarkable confirmation 
of Lk. lias recently come to light, by the di.scovery in 
Egypt of .some papyri which show that periodic enrol- 
ments by liouseholds in a cycle of 14 years did as a matter 
of fad take jjlace in that country. Many actual census 
papers, beginning a.d. 20, have been found. This fact 
is confirmed by Clement of Alexandria. Sir Wm. 
Rarn.say, in his fascinating w'ork (HVis Christ born at 
Bcihlvhcmf 1st ed. 1898), argues with much probability 
that the first enrolment in Syria was in b.c. 8, and that 
the 1 4 g ears’ cycle was used . The second enrolment would 
be that of Ac .'5”, which led to great riots in Palestine, 
because, the Roman system, so offensive to Jewish 
patriotism, was then fir.st introduced. No such riots 
are said by Luke to have occurred at tlie ceiusus when 
Jesus was born. Iliimsas" gives reasons for thinking 
that this was because Herod, ruling a semi -independent 
kingdom, though he could not from fear of losing Augustus’ 
favour forego the census (tiiis agree.s with Jost'phus’ 
account of his relations with Rome), yet conducted it in 
Jewi.sh fashion, and postponed it for a year or two. 
Tiiis would give b.c. 6 (summer) for our Lord’s birth. All 
this fits in well with Luke. The difficulty of Quirinius 
alone remains. An inscription found near Tibur makes 
it probable that he was for the second time governor of 
Syria a.d. 6-9. He was consul b.c. 12; and his former 
governorship must therefore have fallen between these 
dates. In a technical argument Ramsay urges that 
Quirinius, during a time of war, held in b.c. 6 a special 
office in Syria as the Emperor’s deputy, with command 
of the forces, while another w'as civil governor; and 
that Luke’s phrase (lit. 'while Quirinius was ruling 
Syria’) suits this state of affairs. This would com 
pletely vindicate Luke’s accuracy. Cf. Quirinius. 
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The accuracy of the Gospel is really vouched for by 
the remarkable accuracy of Acts, which gives so many 
opportunities of testing it (see art. Acts of the Apostles, 
§ 12, and also art. Lysanias). But it may be asked 
whether Luke was a good chronologer. Did he really 
write ‘in order’ (Lk 1 *)? This phrase does not 
necessarily imply chronological order; it may merely 
imply method. Yet the chronological note in 3^ leads 
us to think that Luke meant the former, though he 
certainly is less definite as to dates than Josephus or 
Tacitus, who were able to consult public records. Sir 
Wm. Ramsay decides that he had ‘little of the sense for 
chronology.’ It may be said, however, that he had 
more of this characteristic tlian his predecessors. The 
sources used by him had probably few, if any, marks 
of time. The earliest generation of disciples did not 
write histories for posterity, l)Ut religious narratives to 
teach their contemporaries faith. Luke, however, does 
insert some definite chronological landmarks; we may 
be certain that they come from him and not from his 
sources. He shows his trustworthiness in giving dates 
when he can do so; and when he has no information lie 
does not pretend to guide us. A. J. Maclean. 

LUNATIC. — See Moon, Possession. 

LUST.— The Eng. word ‘lust,’ which is now restricted 
to sexual desire, formerly expressed strong desire of any 
kind. And so, as Thomas Adams says, there can be a 
lusting of the Spirit, for the Spirit lusteth agairtst the 
flesh (Gal 

LUTE. — See Music and Musical Instruments, 4 
( 1 ) ( 6 ). 

LUZ.— 1. Gn 2810 35 # 48 », Jos 16^ 18»», Jg !»•». 
The exact locality is uncertain, and a comparison of the 
above passages will show that it is also uncertain whether 
Luz and Bethel were one or two sites. In Gn 28*» it is 
stated that Jacob changed the name of the place of his 
vision from Luz to Bethel (cf. also Gn 35®. Jg 1 “). 
The two passages in Joshua, however, seem to contradict 
this; both of them speak of T.uz and Bethel as two 
distinct places. A possible solution is that Luz was tlie 
name of the old Canaanite city, and Bethel the pillar 
and altar of Jacob outside the city. 2. Luz is also the 
^ame of a city built on Hittite territory after the destruc- 
tion of the original Canaanite city (Jg 1 “). 

T. A. Moxon. 

LYCAOKIA meant originally the country inhabited by 
the Lycaones, a central tribe of Asia Minor. It is for 
the most part a level plain, which is merged on the 
north and east in the plain.s of Galatia and Cappadocia, 
and is bounded on the west and south by liills. It was 
nd is an excellent country for pasturage. Its exact 
boundaries varied at different times. At some un- 
certain date a part of I.ycaonia, containing fourteen 
cities, of which Iconium was one, was transferred to 
Galatia. (See Iconium.) T,ycaonia was part of the 
Seleucid Empire until b.c. 190. Later the whole or part 
of it belonged succe.ssively to the Pergamenian king.s, 
the Galatians, Cappadocia, and Pontus. At the .settle- 
ment of B.c. 64 by Pornpey, the north part was added 
to Galatia, the south-east to Cappadocia, and the we.st 
was added to the Roman Empire, to be administered by 
the governor of the Roman province Cilicia. In n.c. 39 
Mark Antony gave the western part (including Lystra 
and Iconium) to Polemon, but in b.c. 36 it was tran.s- 
ferred to Amyntas along with Galatia proper. (See 
Galatia.) Amyntas conquered Derbe and Laranda, 
which were incorporated in the Roman Empire when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province Galatia 
in B.c. 25. In a.d. 37 Eastern Lycaonia, which up to that 
time had continued under the weak Cappadocian nile, 
was placed under Antiociius of Cornmagene, along with 
most of Cilicia Tracheia, and got the name Lycaonia 
Antiochiana. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia. Lycaonia included the 


two parts, the Roman and Antiochian. The formei 
part included Lystra and Derbe and a number ot 
smaller places, and it is correctly described in Ac 14®. 
The Apostles, when persecuted at Iconium in Phrygia 
(or the Phrygian district of the vast province Galatia), 
crossed into Lycaonia (another district of the same 
province). In Ac 16‘'< this territory is not explicitly 
named, but its two cities are mentioned by name. In 
Ac 18” the same cities are included in the expression used. 

Both parts of Lycaonia were comprised in the united 
province of Galatia-Cappadocia under Vespasian and 
his sons (a.d. 70 onwards). They were again divided 
by Trajan in 106. About a.d. 137 ‘the triple eparchy’ 
was formed, consi.sting of Cilicia. Lycaonia, and l.sauria. 

The name of the Lycaonians is not mentioned in the 
Bible, but their language is in Ac 14”: it was no doubt 
prevalent in the villages and smaller towns. 

A collection of Christian Inscriptions (of 3rd cent. a.d. 
and later) has been discovered in Lycaonia, which for 
numbers cannot be matched in any other Eastern 
province. Tliey show the wide diffUvSion of Chri.stianity 
in tiiis district evangelized by St. Paul. A. Souteh. 

LYCIA was a mount ai nous coimtrj^ in the S.W. of 
Asia Minor, which i>layed very little part in the early 
history of Cliristianity. In it were situated many 
great cities, such a.s Patara (Ac 2 P) and Myra (Ac 27^, 
cf. 2 P). The former w’as a celebrated seatofthe w'orship 
of Apollo, the latter an imi)ortant harbour, betwxHUi 
w'hich and Alexandria there was constant traffic in 
ancient times. Lycia wa.s ruled by the Persians, and 
conquered by Alexander the Great. After his death 
it belonged to the Seleucid Empire, w'as then taken from 
Antioch us by the Romans in b.c. 188, and given to 
Rhode.? at first, but afterward.? freed in b.c. 138. It 
was one of the self-governing states, to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jewsin u.c. 138-7(1 ASac 15”) ; 
see Cahia, Delos. This proves that there were Jews 
there. Lycia was made a Roman province by Claudius 
in A.D. 43 on account of dissen.sions betw'een its cities, 
and in a.d, 74 was formed into a double p-o\incc along 
with Pamphylla. A. Souter. 

LYDDA. — See Lod. 

LYDIA was the name for the central part of the coast- 
land on the west of Asia Minor in ancient times, havin^^ 
been so called from the race which inhabited it, the 
Lydians. At the earliest time of which we have any 
knowledge it was a prosperous kingdom, and the name 
of the last king, Crm.sus, has become proverbial for 
wealth. The Persians seized the kingdom from him 
about B.c. 546 (‘Lydia’ in Ezk 30® AV is corrected to 
‘Lud’ in RV). Alexander the Great conquered it in 
B.c. 334. The posses.sion of it was di.sputed by the 
Pergamenians and Seleucids till b.c. 190, in which year 
it became definitely Pergamenian (cf. 1 Mac 8 ®). In 
B.c. 133 it passed by will with the rest of the Perga- 
menian kingdom into the Roman Empire, and the whole 
kingdom was hencefortii known as the province Asia, 
by wdiich name alone it is indicated in the NT (see Asia). 
After the formation of this ])rovince, the term ‘Lydia’ 
had only an ethnological significance. The chief interest 
of Lydia for us is that it contained several very ancient 
and important great cities ( of the Ionian branch ) , Smyrna, 
Ephesu.s, Sardis, Colophon, etc., some of which were 
among the ‘churches of Asia,’ The evangelization of 
the country is connected with St. Paul’s long residence in 
Ephesus (Ac 19‘® ). A. Souter. 

LYDIA. — A seller of purple-dyed garments at 
Philippi, probably a widow and a ‘proselyte of the 
gate’ (see art. Nicolas), whom St. Paul converted on 
his first visit to that city, together with her household, 
and with whom he and his companions lodged (Ac 16‘®^ ®®). 
She was of Thyatira In the district of Lydia, the W. central 
portion of the province Asia, a district famed for Its 
purple dyes; but wa.? doubtless staying at Philippi 
for the purpose of her trade. She was apparent * y 
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prosperous, dealinja: as she did In very fine wares. It 
has been held that Lydia is the proper name of this 
woman; but it seems more likely that it merely means 
the Lydian,’ and that it was the designation by which 
o'he was ordinarily known at Philippi. She is not 
mentioned (at least, by that name) in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippiaris, and unless we identify her with 
Euodia or Syntyche, she had probably left the city 
when the Apostle wrote; for a conjecture of Rtman's, 
see art. Synzygus. The Incident in Ac 16 is one 
example out of many of the comparatively ind(‘pendent 
position of women in Asia Minor and Macedonia. 

A. J. Maclean. 

LYE. — See Nitre and Soap. 

LYRE. — See Muhic and Musical Instruments, 4 (1) 

(rt). 

LYSANIAS. — This tetrarch of Abilene is mentioned 
only in Lk St. Luke has he(‘n accused of gro.ss 
inaccuracy li*Te, and is said to be referriiitr to a Ly.sanias 
who died 36. Put that l^ysanias was king (not 
tetrarch) of Chalcis (not Abilene). Josephus speaks of 
‘Abila of T^ysanias’ and of a tetrarchy of Lysanias; he 
is confirmed on the latter jiuint by a medal and an in- 
scription. Thus Luke’s statement is made at least quite 
probable. IVThaps Ly.sanias was a dynastic name of 
the rulers of Abilene. Abila was the capital of Abilene, 
and lay on the N. side of Mount Ilermon. See also 
Ajulene. a. J. Maclean. 

LYSIAS.-l. A general of Antiochiis Epiphanes, 
charged with a war of extermination against the Jewxs 
(1 Mac 3*2fl-, cf. 2 Mac 10“ 11*^ ); defeated at Hethsura 
( 1 Mac 4*^ ) ; after tlu' d(‘ath of Epiphanes he championed 
the cau.se of Kuputor, arul finally suffered death along 
with the latter at the hands of l)enietriu.s (6‘*^- 7* 

2 Mac 14*). Cf. art. Maccaheew, § 2. 

2. See next article. 

LYSIAS, CLAUDIUS. — A chiliarch of a cohort in 
.lermsalem who rescued St. Paul from the Jews in the 
Temple and took him to the ‘Ca.stle,’ — tlie fortress 
Antonia which commanded the Temple, liis second 


name shows him to have been a Greek, but he had 
bought the Homan citizenship (Ac 22*“) and taken the 
name Claudiu.s. On account of a plot he sent St. Paul 
guarded to Felix at Cssarea, and wrote a letter of which 
the version in Ac 23*®, although doubtless only a para- 
phrase, yet clearly represents the true sense. It is just 
what we should expect from Lysias, being much more 
favourable to his course of action than the real factf 
warranted. (See art. Egyptian [The]). 

A. J. Maclean. 

LYSIMAOHUS. — 1. The translator of the Greek 
edition of Esther into Greek (Ad. Est IP). 2. The 
brother of the high priest Menelaus. He excited the 
hatred of the populace by his systematic plundering 
of the Temple treasures, and was finally killed in a riot 
(2 Mac 42'>- 

LYSTRA (mod( Til Khatyn Serai ). — A city .situated 
about 18 miles S.S.W. of Iconium in the south of the 
Roman province Galatia and in the Lyiaionian part of 
that province, connected with Pi.sidian Antioch by the 
direct military ‘Imperial road,’ which did not pass 
through Iconium (Ramsay in Studies in the History and 
Art of the KasUrn Provinces of the Homan Empire, j). 24 1 ft. ) . 
Both Pisidian Antioch and Lystra were ‘colonies’ (.see 
Colony) established by tlio Emperor Augustus in a.d. 6 
to make the Roman occupation more effective, and the 
official language of these was Latin. Hardly any re- 
mains of the city exist above ground. No trace of the 
temple of Zeus-before-the-City (Ac H^*) has been 
found, but it is probable that a college of priests was 
attached to it. The sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul as 
Zeus and Hermes (or rather the national Lycaonian gods 
corresponding to these) took place at the entrance to 
it. The towTi ap[)ears not to have been much Grecized, 
and the uncultivated populace expres.sed themselves in 
Lycaonian. There were Jews in Lystra (.\c 16’), but 
there was evidently no .synagogue. Timothy was a nativ'e 
of Ly.stra, which was visited by St. Paul four times in 
all (Ac 14®- 16’ 18*8), and addressed by him in the 

Epistle to the Galatians. A. Souter. 
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MAACAH.— 1. A son of Nahor (Gii 22«). 2, The 
daughter of Talmui, wife of David, and mother of 
Absalom (2 S 3® etc.). 3, The father of Achish, king of 
Gath (1 K 28’), possibly the .same as Maoch (1 S 27*). 
4. Wife of Rt'hoboam, and mother of Abijah (2 Ch 11*®). 
When she is calh'd ‘daughter’ of Alisalom (1 K 15*- ‘®, 
2 Ch ll*®f ), ‘granddaughter’ may be intended, a.s 
Absalom had hut one daughter, Tamar, who may have 
married ItiiJ of Gibeali (2 Ch 13*, where the name is 
given as Micaiah ; cf. Jos. Ant. vn. x. 1). Maacah 
fell under the spell of loathsome idolatry, for which Asa 
deposed her from the position of queen-mother, which 
she appears to have held till then (I K 15’*, 2 Ch 15’®). 
6. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch 2<*). 6. Wife of Machir 
(1 Ch 7“'f ). 7. Wife of Jehiel, the father of Gibeon 
(1 Ch S*» 9*®). 8. One of David’s W'arriors, father of 

Hunan (1 Ch 11«). 9. The father ot Shephatiah, the 

captain of the Simeonites (1 Ch 27’®). W. Ewing. 

MAACAH.— A small kingdom out of which the 
Arannean (1 Ch 19®) inhabitants were not driven (Jos 
13’8). It probably lay in what is now known a.s the 
Jauian, E. of the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jordan 
(Dt 3’®, Jos 12* 13”), but its borders cannot now be 
determined. Its king and army were hired against Da\id 
by the Ammonites, and shared their overthrow in the 
2N 


battle fought near Medeba (2 S 10, 1 Ch 19). The 
inhabitants were called Maacathites (2 S 23*® etc.). 

W, Ewing. 

MAADAI. — One of the sons of Bani, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10*®); 1 Es 9*® Momdis. 

MAADIAH. — A priestly family which returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12®); called in v.‘‘ Moadiah. 

MAAI. — One of the sons of Asaph who took part in 
the dedication of the. walls (Neh 12*«). 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM.- ■Jo.s 15* AV (‘ascent of 
Akrabblm,’ UV). See Akraubim. 

MAANI (1 Es 5*’) « Meunim, Kzr 2’’®, Neb 7**. 

MAARATH. — A tow'ii of Judah (Jo.s 15®’). Possibly 
the name survives in Beit 'UmmUr, west of Tekoa. 

MAAREH-GEBA (AV ‘the nuuidows of Gibeah,' 
RVm ‘the meadow of Geba’). — The jdace from which 
the men plac(*d in ambush rushed forth to attack the 
Benjamites (Jg 20**). There can be little doubt that 
we ought to emend MT to 'to the west of Geba’ (better 
Gibeah), 

MAASAI. — The name of a priestly family (1 Ch 9’*)* 

MAASEAS. — The grandfather of Baruch (Bar ID ■« 
Mahseiah of Jer 32’* 51'^®. 
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HAASEUH.— 1. A priest, of the sons of Jcshua, who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10^8 [1 Es Mathelas]). 
2. A priest, of the sons of Harim, who had committed the 
same offence (Ezr 10*i [1 Es 9*^ Manes]). Foreign wives 
had been taken also by 3. and 4. — A priest, of the sons of 
Pashhur (Ezr 10“ [1 Es 9“ Massias]), and a layman, of 
the sons of Pahath-moab (v.^® [1 Es 9*^ Moossiasj). 6. A 
wall- builder (Neh 3“). 6. One of those who stood upon 
the right hand of Ezra at the reading of the Law (Neh 8<); 
called in 1 Es 9^* Baalsamus. 7. One of those who ex- 
pounded the Law to the people (Neh 8’); called in 1 Es 
9^8 Maiaxmas. lie is perhaps the same as the preceding. 
8 . One of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10“). 9. 
A Judahite (Neh ll^); in 1 Ch 9® Asaiah. 10. A Benja- 
mite (Neh 11’). 11. 12. Two priests (Neh 12^*' ). 
13. A priest in the time of Zedekiah (Jer 21* 29“ 
35* 373). 14 , xhe father of the false prophet Zedekiah 

(Jer 29“). 16. A Levitical singer (1 Ch 2»). 

16. One of the captains who assisted Jehoiada in the 
overthrow of Athallah (2 Cli 23'). 17. An officer of 

Uzziah (2 Ch 26*'). 18. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri 

the Ephraimite (2 Ch 28’). 19. Governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah (2 Ch 348). 20. In 1 Ch 6«o Baaseiah 
appears to be a textual error for Maaseiah. 

MAASMAS (1 Es 8«3) Shemaiah. Ezr S'*. 

MAATH. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3“). 

MAAZ. — A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2”). 

MAAZIAH. — A priestly family which constituted 
the 24th course (Neh 10«, 1 Ch 24‘8). 

MAOALON (1 Es 5“).~-The same as Michmash; 
cf. Ezr 2*’. 

MA00ABEES.->The name commonly given to the 
Jewish family otherwise known as Hasmonseans, who led 
the revolt against Syria under Antiochus iv., and furnished 
the dynasty of leaders and rulers in the State thus 
formed. The family is said to have derived its name 
♦rora a more or less mythical ancestor Hasmonceus. 
The chief members of the hou.se were: 

1. Mattathias (b.c. 167-166), a citizen of Modin, and 
of priestly descent. When, in accordance with the 
policy of Antiochus iv., the royal officer attempted to 
establish heathen sacrifices in that town, Mattathias 
refused to conform, killed the officer and a Jew about 
to offer sacrifices, levelled the heathen altar to the 
ground, and fled with his five sons to the mountains. 
There he wa.s joined by a nnnilM?r of other patriots and 
by 'the Pious’ (see Ha.sidv'e.\ns). After a few months 
of vigorous fighting in behalf of the Torah, Mattathias 
died, leaving the conduct of the revolt to his five sons. 
Of these, Eleazar and John were killed in the succeeding 
struggle without having attained official standing. 
The other three were his succe.ssors (1 Mac 2). 

2. Judas (b.c. 166-161), called Maccabec, or ‘the 
Hammerer,* from which surname the entire family came 
to be known. Judas was essentially a warrior, whose 
plans involved not only the re-establi.shment of the 
Torah, but also, in all probability, the re-establishment 
of the Jewish State in at lea.st a semi-independent 
position. He defeated successively the Syrian generals 
Apollonius and Seron. Antiochus iv. then sent 
Ifysias, the imperial chancellor, to put down the revolt, 
and he in turn sent a large body of troops against Juda.s, 
under three generals— Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgia.‘\ 
Judas called the fighting men of Galilee together at 
Mlzpah, organized them, and at F^mmaus surprised and 
utterly defeated the forces of Gorgias (b.c. 166-16.5). 
In the autumn of 16.5, Lysias himself came against 
Judas at the head of a great army, but wiis defeated at 
Bethzur. Thereupon, in December 165, Juda.s cleansed 
the Temple of the Syrian pollutions and inaugurated 
the re-established worship with a great feast. For a 
year and a half he waged war on his enemies on the east 
of the Jordan, while his brother Simon brought the 
70m scattered throughout Galilee back to Judaea for 


safety. His vigorous campaign, however, seems to have 
alienated ‘the Pious,’ who had seen their ambition 
realized in the re-establishment of the Temple worship. 
Lysias returned with a great army, and atBeth-zacharias 
completely defeated Judas. He then laid siege to 
Jerusalem, where the citadel was still in Syrian hands. 
Jerusalem surrendered, but Lysias did not attempt 
again to disestablish the Jewish faith. He appointed 
Alcimus as high priest, who was received by ‘the Pious’ 
as legitimate, although he favoured the Greeks. Judas 
and his party, however, remained in revolt, and when 
Lysias returneii to Syria, undertook war against Alcimus 
himself. Demetrius i., who had succeeded Antiochus iv.. 
sent Nicanor to put an end to the rebellion. He was 
defeated by Judas at Capharsalama, and retreated to 
Jerusalem, wliere he threatened to burn the Temple if 
Judos were not delivered up. This once more brought 
‘the Pious’ to the support of Judos, who decisively 
defeated the Syrians at Adasa, Nicanor himself being 
killed. Josephus states that at this time Alcimus died 
and Judas was made high priest. Although this is 
probably an error, Judas was now at the head of the 
State. He sent amba.ssadors to Rome asking for 
assistance, which was granted to the extent that the 
Senate sent W'ord to Demetrius i. to desist from fighting 
the Jews, the allies of the Romans, This international 
policy of Judas displeas(‘d ‘the Pious,’ however, and 
they deserted him; and before the message of the 
Senate could reach Denu'trius, Judas had been defeated 
by the Syrian general Bacchides, at Elasa, and killed 
(1 Mac 3-9“). 

3. Jonathan (b.c. 161-143) undertook the leadership 
of the revolt, only to suffer serious defeat east of the 
Jordan, where he had gone to avenge the killing of his 
brother John by the ‘sons of Jarnbri.’ For a time it 
looked as if Syria would again establish its complete 
control over the country. The high priest Alcimus 
died, and Bacchides, helie\ing the subjection of Judsea 
complete, returned to Syria (b.c. 160). The land, 
however, was not at peace, and in the interests of order 
Bacchirles gave Jonathan the right to maintain an armed 
force at Michmash. The fortunes of the Maccabsean 
house now rose steadily. As a .sort of licen.sed revolu- 
tionist, Jonathan was sought as an ally by the two 
rivals for the Syrian throne, Alexander Balas and 
Demetrius i. Each made him extravagant offers, but 
.Jonathan preferreo Alexander Balas; and when the 
latter defeated his rival, Jonathan found himself a high 
priest, a prince of Syria, and military and civil governor 
of Judaea (b.c. 150). When Alexander Balas was con- 
quered by Demetrius ii., Jonathan laid siege to the 
citadel of Jerusalem, which .vas still in the hands of 
the Syrians. Denu trius did not find himself strong 
enough to punish the Jews, hut apparently bought off 
the siege by adding to Judiea three sections of Samaria, 
and granting re;rnis.sion of tribute. Jonathan thereupon 
became a supporter of Demetrius ii., and furnished him 
auxiliary troops at critical times. Thanks to the dis- 
turbance in the Syrian Eimpire, Jonathan conquered 
various cities in the Maritime Plain and to the south of 
Judaea, re-established treaties with Rome and Sparta, 
and strengthened the fortifications of Jerusalem, cutting 
off the Syrian garrison with a high wall. Joppa was 
garrisoned and various strategic points throughout 
Judaea fortified. This steady advance towards inde- 
pendence was checked, however, by the treacherous 
seizure of Jonathan by Trypho, the guardian and 
commanding general of the young Antiochus v., by whom 
he was subsequently (b.c. 142) executed (1 Mac 9**~12). 

4. Simon (b.c. 143-135), another son of Mattathias, 
succ(?eded Jonathan when the affairs of the State wert 
in a critical position. A man of extraordinary ability, 
he was so succes.sfiJ!l in dii)lomacy as seldom to be com- 
pelled to carry on war. It was greatly to his advantage 
that the Syrian State was torn by the struggles between 
the aspirants to the throne. Simon’s first step was Vj 
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ilMike the recofmition of the independence of Judsed, a 
condition of an alliance with Demetrius ii. The need of 
that monarch was too great to warrant his refusal of 
Simon’s hard terms, and the political independence 
of Judaea was achieved (n.c. 143-142). In May 142 
Simon was able to seize the citadel, and in September 
141, at a great assembly of priests and people, and princes 
of the people, and elders of the land, he was elected to be 
high priest and military commander and civil governor 
of the Jews, ‘for ever until there should arise a faithful 
prophet.’ That is to say, the high-priestly office became 
hereditary in Simon’s family. Following the policy of 
hia house, Simon re-established the treaty with Rome, 
although he bc'carne involved in a strenuous struggle 
with Syria, in which the Syrian general was defeated 
b> his son, John Hyrcanus. Like his brothers, however, 
Simon met a violent death, being killed by his son-in-law 
at a banquet (1 Mac 13-16*®). 

5. John Hyrcanus (b.c. 131^105). Under this son of 
Simon, the Jewish State reached ita greatest prosperity. 
Josephus describes him as high priest, king, and prophet, 
but strangely enough the records of his reign are scanty. 
At the opening of his reign, John’s position, like that of his 
father and uncle, was critical. Antiochus vii. (Sidetes). the 
lost energetic king of vSyria, for a .short time threatened to 
reduce Judwa again to political dependence. He besieged 
Jerusalem and starved it into surrender. For some reason, 
however, probably Ixjcause of the interference of the Roman.s 
he did not destroy the city, but, exacting severe terms, left 
it under the conlml of Hyrcanus. Antiochus was presently 
killed in a camr)aign against the Parthians, and was suc- 
ceeded by the weak Demetrius ii., who had been released 
from imprisonment by the same nation. John Hyrcanus 
from thi.s time onwards paid small attention to Syrian 
power, and began a career of conquest of the territo.^y on 
both sidt'w of the Jordan and in Samaria. The affairs of 
Syria gn)wing ever more desperate under the 8Ucces.sion of 
f€>eble kings, Johri ceased payment of the tribute which had 
been exacted Antiochus, and established a brilliant 
court, issuing coins as high priest and head of the Congrega- 
tion of the Jews. He did not, however, take the title of 
‘king.’ His long reign was marked by a break with the 
Phari.sees, who, as successors of ‘the Pious,’ had been the 
tmditioriai party t>f the government, and the establishment 
of friendship with the Sadducees, thereby fixing the high 
priesthood as one of the perquisites of that party. John 
died in peace, l>equcathing to nis family a well-rounded out 
territory and an independent government (Jos. Ant, xiii. 
viii. -x.; BJ i. ii.). 

6. Aristobulus I. (B.r. 105-104). According to the will of 
John Hyrcanus, the government w’as placed in his widow’s 
hands, while the high priesthood was given to the oldest 
of his five sons, Aristobulu.s, The latter, however, put hia 
mother in pri.son, where .she starved to death, established 
his bixither Antigomis as joint-ruler, and threw hia other 
three brothers into prison. In a short time, urged on by 
siLspicion, he had his brother Antigonus killed, and he him- 
self look the title of ‘king.’ Of his short reign we know 
little except that he wa.s regarded as a friend of the Greeks, 
and conquered and circumcised the I turH*ans. who probably 
lived in Galilee. At this time the final Judaizing of Galilee 
began (Jos. Ant. xni. xi.; BJ i. iii.). 

7. Alexander Jann«us (b.c. 104-78). After the death of 
Aristobulus, his widow Alexandra (fmlome) released his 
three brothers from prison, and married the oldest of them, 
Alexander Janna»us (or Jonathan), making him king and 
high priest. Alexander carried on still more vigorou.sly the 
monarchical policy of Aristobulus, and undertook the ex- 
tensicm of Judaea by the conciue.Ht of the surrounding cities, 
Including those of Upper Cialilee. He was essentially a 
warrior, but in hia eArly campaigns was defeated by the 
Egyptians. Judjea mif^nt then have become a province of 
Egypt had not the Jewish counsellors of Cleopatra advised 
against the subjection of the land. The Egyptian array 
was withdrawn, and Alexander Jan nieus was left in control 
of the country. His monarchical ambitions, however, 
aroused the hostility of the Pharisees, and Judiea rent 
by civil war. For six years the war raged, and it is said 
that 50,000 Jews perished. The Pharisees asked aid from 
Demetrius iii., and succeedeti in defeating Alexander. 
Thereupon, however, feeling that they were in danger of 
falling again into subjection to Syria, many of the Jews 
went over to Alexander and assisted him in putting down 
the rebellion. The consequent success of Alexamler was 
marked by a series of ternble punishments iuhioted upon 
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those who had rebelled against him. During the latter part 
of his reign he was engaged in struggles with the Greek 
cities of Palestine, in the siege of one of which he died, 
bequeathing his kingdom to his wife Alexandra, with the 
advice that she should make friends with the Pharisees (Jos 
Anl. XIII. xii.~xv.; BJ i. iv.). 

8. Alexandra (b.c. 78-69) was a woman of extraordinary 
ability, and her reign was one of great prosperity, according 
to the Pharisees, who.se leaders were her chief advisers. 
She mmntained the general foreign policy of her house, 
defending her kingdom against various foreign enemies, 
but particularly devoted lierself, under the guidance of her 
brother Simon ben-Shetach, to the inner development of 
Judma along lines of Pharisaic policy. The Sadducean 
leaders were to some extent persecuted, but seem to have 
been able to bring about their appointment to the charge 
of various frontier fortresses. The death of Alexandra 
alone prevented her being involved in a civil war (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. xvi.; BJ I. v.). 

9. Aristobulus n. (b.c. 69-63). After the death of Alexandra 
civil war broke out. According to the queen’s provision, 
her eldest son. Hyrcanus ii., who w’as already high priest, 
was to have been her successor. In fact, he did undertake 
to administer the State, but his younger and more energetic 
bnither Aristobulus organized the rebellion, defeated Flyr- 
canus, and compelled him to surrender. By the agreement 
that followed, Hyrcanus was reduced to priv'ate life in the 
enjoyment of a large revenue. It wa.s at this time that 
Antipater, the father of Herod i., appeared on the scene. 
He w'as an Idumacan of boundless araV)ition and much 
experience. He undertook U) replace Hyrcanus on the 
throne. With the assistance of Arelas. king of Arabia, he 
organized an anny and besieged Aristobulus in the Temple 
Mount. As the war was proceeding, Pompey sent Scaurus 
to Syria (b.c. 65). Scaurus proceeded towards Judaa to take 
advantage of the struggle between the two brothers. Be- 
fore he reached Judica, however, both Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus referred their quarrel to him. Scaurus favoured 
Aristobulus, and ordered Aretas to return to Arabia. This 
decision, however, did not end the controversy between the 
brothers, and they appealed to Pompey himself, w'ho mean- 
time had arrived at Uarnaecus. The two brothers pleaded 
their cause, as did also an embassy of the Jewish people, 
which asked that t he monarchy be abolished, and the govern- 
ment by the high priest be re-established. Pompey deferred 
his decision, and ordered the two brothers to maintain 
peace. Aristobulus, however, undertook to continue the 
revolt, fleeing to Alexandrium, a fortress on the Samaritan 
hills, above the Jordan Valley. At the command of Pompey 
he surrendered the fortress, but fled to Jerusalem, w’here 
he prepared to stand a siege. Pompey foUow’ed him. and 
Aristobulus promised to surrender. >\dien, however, Gabi- 
nius, the Roman general, went to take possession of the city, 
he found the gates closed against him. Thereupon Pompey 

5 )roceeded to besiege the city. The various divisions of 
leriLsalem surrendered to him except the Temple Mount. 
This was captured after a long siege, and at terrible cose 
(b.c. 63). Pompey went into the Holy of Holies, but did 
not touch the lemple treiisures. He did, however, make 
Jinkea tributary to Horne and greatly reduced its territory. 
Aristobulus was taken prisoner, and Hyrcanus was re- 
established as high priest, but without the title of ‘king.' 
Great numbers of Jew.s were taken by Pompey to Rome at 
this time, together with Aristobulus, and became the nucleus 
of the Jew'ish community in the capital. With this conquest 
of Pompey, the Maccabiean State really came to an end; 
and Juaiea became tributary to Rome (Jos. Ant. xiv. i.-iv. 
BJ I. vi. and vii.). 

10. Hyrcanus II. was a weak man, but had for his ad- 
viser and major domo Antipater, an exceedingly able man. 
The State, as re-organized by Gabinius, was attached to 
Syria and Hyrcanus exercised the function of high priest 
(63—10). During this time Judsea was swept more com- 
pletely into the current of Roman history, because of the 
assistance rendered by Antipater and Hyrcanus to Ca?sar 
in his struggle with the party of Pompey in Egypt. In 

f ratiuide Cte.sar gave many rights and privileges to the 
cws throughout the Roman world. Hyrcanus was, how- 
ever, not appointed king, but ‘ethnarch,’ and Antipater 
was made procurator. The walls of Jerusalem, which had 
been broken down by Pompiey, were now rebuilt , and various 
cities taken away by Pompey were restored to the Judsean 
territory. Hyrcanus, completely under the control of 
Antipater, supi-iorted Cassius in the struggle which followed 
the death of Cfiesar, but in the disturbances following the 
death of Brutus ami Cassius espoused the cause of Antony 
At this critical juncture Antipater wjia killed, and his 
two sons, Phasaei and Herod, were appointed by Antony 
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tetrarchs of the country of the Jews. Antigonus, however, 
the second son of Aristobulus, with tine assistance of the 
Parthians, captured Phasael, compelled Herod to flee, and 
seized the State. Hyrcanus was carried away prisoner by 
the Parthians, and his cans were cut off, so that no could no 
longer acrt as high priest. 

After Herod had been made king, Hyrcanus was brought 
hack to Judiea, and became a centre of one of the various 
intrigues against Herod, who had married Hyrcanus’ grand- 
daughter Mariamrae. As a result, Herod had him executed 
(b.c. 30) , on the charge of conspiracy with the king of Arabia 
(Jos. Anl. XIV. v.-xiii.; BJ i. viii,-xiii.). 

11. Alexander, theelderson of Aristobulus ii., who escaiied 
from Pompey on the journey to Home, collected an army 
and headed an insurrection in Judaea (b.c. 57). He was 
finally defeated, and later during the civil wars was be- 
headed bj^ order of Pompey as a friend of Caesar. 

12. Antigonus, with his father Aristobulus, escaped from 
the Homans, and in b.c. .56 headed a revolt in Judaea. Aris- 
tobulus retreat-ed to Machscrus, but after two years’ siege 
was compelled to surrender, and went again as prisoner to 
Rome, where he was poisoned (b.c 49), just a.s he was setting 
out to the East to assist Caesar. Antigonus in b.c. 47 
attempted unsuccessfully to induce Cae.sar to establish 
him os king of Judiea in place of Hyrcanus and Antipater. 
After the death of Caesar and during the second triumvirate, 
Antigonus attempted to gain the throne of Judaea with the 
assistance of the Parthiams, and in 40-37 maintained himself 
with the title of ‘ king and high priest.’ At the end of that 
period, however, Herod i., who had been appointed king by 
the Romans, conquered Antigonus with the assistance of 
Rome. Antigonus was beheaded (b.c. 37) by Antony at 
the request of Herod (Jos. Ant. xiv. xiv.-xvi.; BJ i. xiv.- 
xviii. 3). 

13. Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus ii., married her 
cousin Alexiuider, son of Aristobulas ii. She was a woman 
of grcAt ability, and as the mother of Mariamme, wife of 
Herod I., was an object of bitter hat red on the part of Herod's 
sister Salome. She was executed by Herod m b.c. 28. 

14. Aristobulus III., son of Alexander and Alexandra, 
became a member of the household of Herod after the 
latter’s marriage with Mariamme. Like all Hasmona;ans, 
he was pos.se8sedof great personal beauty,aud was a favourite 
with the people. At the reque.st of his sister he was made 
high priest by Herod (b.c. 35) . On account of his popularity, 
Herod had him drowned while he was bathing at Jericho, in 
the same year, when he had reached the age of seventeen. 

16. Mariamme, daughter of Alexander and Alexandra, 
was reputed to lie one of the most beautiful women of the 
time. She became the wife of Herod, who loved her jeal- 
oasly. Driven to madness, however, by the scandalous 
reports of his si.ster Salome, Herod had her executed in 
b.c. 29. 

Although the direct line of Hasmonaeans was thus wiped 
out by Herod, the family was perpetuated in the sons of 
Herod himself by Mariamme — Alexander and Ari.stobuhLs. 
Both these son.s, indeed, Herod caused to be executed be- 
cau.se of alleged con.spiracies against him, but the Macca- 
bacan line still lived in the persona of Herod of Chalcis and 
Agrippa I. and ii. (see Herod). Biiailer Mathews. 

MACCABBES, BOOKS OF. —See Apocrypha, §§ 1,2. 

MACEDONIA. — The Macedonians were a part of the 
Hellenic race who settled early in history in the region 
round the river Axius at the N.W. corner of the ^Egaean. 
When they first came into Greek politics they had 
dominion from the mountains N. of Thessaly to the river 
Strymon, except where the Greek colonies of the peninsula 
of Chalcidice kept them back. Their race was probably 
much mixed with Illyrian and Thracian elements; they 
did not advance in culture with Southern Greece, but 
kept their primitive government under a king, and were 
regarded by the Greeks as aliens. Down to the time 
of Philip (b.c. 359) they played a minor part as allies of 
various Greek cities having interests in the N. ^Egsean. 
Under Philip, through his organization of an army and 
his diplomatic skill, they became masters of Greece, and i 
under his son Alexander conquered the East. The 
dyna.stie8 which they established in Syria and Egypt 
were Macedonian, but in the subsequent Hellenization 
of the East they took no larger part than other Greek 
races. In their original dominions they remained a 
hardy and vigorous ra^.e. After several wars with 
Rome, Macedonia was divided into four separate districts 
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with republican government, but it received the regulai 
organization of a province in b.c. 146. 

Macedonia was the scene of St. Paul’s first work In 
Europe. See Philippi, Thessalonica, Bkrcea. The 
province at that time included Thessaly, and stretched 
across to the Adriatic; but Philippi was a colony, not 
subject to the governor of the provinire, and Tliessa- 
lonica was also a ‘free city,’ with the right of apoointing 
it.s own magi.strates. The Via Egnatia ran across the 
province from Dyrrhachium to Neapolis, and St. Paul's 
journey was along this from Neapolis through Philippi, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, to Thessalonica. A further 
visit is recorded in Ac 20®-®, and the Pastoral Epistles 
imply another after his first imprisonment (1 Ti D). 

A. E. Hillard. 

MAOHiERUS. — A place E. of the Dead Sea, fortified 
by Alexander Jannwus, and greatly (‘iilarged and 
strengthened by Herod the Great (.los. BJ vn. vi. 1). 
According to Josephus, the daughter of Aretas retired 
to this place when she h‘ft the bigamous Antipas. He 
descrilx's it as ‘in the borders of the dominion.s of 
Aretas and Herod,’ and then ‘subject to her father' 
{Ant. xvm. V. 1). He goes on to say that here John 
W’as imi)risoned and beheaded (Mt etc.). If it 

was then subjt‘Ct to Aretas, this is at least curious. The 
fortrc.ss was one of the last taken by the Romans in the 
war of independence {BJ ii. xviii. 6, vii. vl.). It is 
identified with the ruin of Mukawtr, on the height about 
half-way betw<*en Wady Zerka Ma'ln and Wady el- 
MS jib. W. Ew’ino. 

MACHBANNAI. — A Gadite who joined David at 
Ziklag (I Ch 12>®). 

MACHBENA.— Named in the genealogical list of Judah 
(1 Ch 2*®). Machbena is probably the sarn^^ as Oabbon 
of Jos 15*®, which may perhaps be identifUMl with cl- 
Kuheibeh, .situat(‘(l about 3 miles south of Beit Jibrln. 

MACHI. — The fatluir of Geuel, the Gadite spy 
(Nu 13«'^). 

MAOHIR. — 1. The eldest ‘son’ of Manasseh (Jos 
17>), the only son (Nu 262®). Machir was also the 
'father of the Gilead.' These names are ethnographic, 
and their use suggests that the Machirites were either 
cotiTHiinous with the tribe of Manasseh (wh. see) or were 
its most warlike part. Settled on the W. of Jordan, they 
invaded N. Gilt^ad some time after the days of Deborah, 
and so became the ‘father of the Gil(‘ad.’ 2. Son of 
Ammiel of Lo-debar on the E. of Jordan. He clung to 
the house of Saul as long a.s po.ssible, and afterwards 
victualled David's men wlien that king was fleeing 
from ARsalom (2 S 9® 17*'). W. F. Cobb. 

MACHNADEBAI, — One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*®). 

MACHPELAH. — The name of a locality in which, 
according to the Priestly narrative of the Hexateuch, 
were situat<*d a field and a cave purchased by Abraham 
from Ephron the Hittite, to serve as a burial-]>lace for him- 
self and his family (Gn 23>7-ih). Sarah was burled 

by her husband; and subsequently Abraham himself, 
Isaac, RelKikah, Leah, and Jacob were laid to rest in the 
same spot (Gn 49®‘). The appellation ‘Machpelah,’ 
which seems in strictness to designate tlie site com- 
prehensively, Is also applied to the actual field and the 
cave within it, which are respectively called ‘the field of 
Machpelah’ (Gn 23‘® 49*® 50**) and tin* ‘cave of 
Machpelah’ (Gn 23® 25®). The place is described as 
being * oefore Mamre ’ (Gn 25®), * before ’ usually meaning 
‘east of’ (see Gn 25‘«, Jos 13*. 1 K ID), just as 
‘behind’ signifies ‘west of’ (Nu 3“), Mamre, In 
Gn 23'®, is Identified with Hebron, which is the modern 
el-KhalU ( the Friend,’ i.e. Abraham, cf. Is 41*, Ja 2“), 
a town built on the sides of a narrow valley, the main 
portion of it lying on the face of the E. slope. The 
traditional site of tlie cave of Machpelah is on the E. hill, 
so that it would aonear that ancient Hebron was built 
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to the west of the modern city, on the W. hill, and that It 
has subsequently extended into the valley and climbed 
the opposite declivity. 

Above the supposed site of the cave there is now a 
rectangular enclosure called the Haram, measuring 
181 ft. by 93 ft. Internally (the longer axis running from 
N.W. to S.E.), and surrounded by massive walls 40 ft. 
Wgh, which are conjectured to date from tiie time of 
Herod the Great, tiiough some authorities incline to 
assign them to a still earlier period. At the S.E. end of 
the quadrangle is a mosque, once a Christian church, 
70 ft. by 93 ft., parts of which are attributed to the I2ih 
century. Within the mosque are cenotaphs of Isaac and 
Rebekah; in a porch on the N.W. side are those of 
Abraham and Sarah; whilst at the opposite end of the 
enclosure are those of Jacob and Leah. The Haram has 
been but rarely entered by Christians in modern times. 
King Edward vii. was admitU^d to it, when Prince of 
Wales, in 1862: and the present Prince of Wales, with i 
his brother, visited it in 1882. The cave, which is 
reputed to be the real resting-place of the i>atriarc.hs and 
their wives, is b(dow the floor of the mosque, and is 
thought to be double, in accordance with a tradition 
which p«^rhaps is derived from the LXX rendering of 
Machpelah as ‘the double cave.’ The entrances to it, 
of which there are said to be three, are in the /lagged 
flooring ot the building. It is doubtful whether any 
Gbilstian has been allowed to enter it in tnodern times. 

G. W. Wade. 

BfiLACRON. — Surname ol Ptolemy (1 Mac 3”, 2 Mac. 
who was governor of Cyprus (2 Mac 10^*^ ) and 
subsequently of Coele-Syria and Phfenicia (2 Mac 8«). 

HADAI (Gn 102*=! Ch P).— See Meoks. 

MADMAKNAH.~A town in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 15**), named vvHh Hormah and Ziklag. Its place 
is taken in Jos 19* etc., by Beth-marcaboth. No 
satisfactory idcntiflcation has been suggested. Conder 
mentions Ihnm Drmineh N. of Bc^ersheba, but does not 
think it suitable. W. Ew’ino. 

MADMEN. — A place in Moab. which, if the MT be 
correct, has not been identilied The name occurs 
only in Jer 48 (Gr. 31]*, where there is e cha''acteristic 
word-play: gam Madmln tUUWml, also, G Madmen, 
thou shalt be brouglit to silence’ (LXX hai pamin 
jHinaeUii). It is a very natural suggestion that the 
initial m of Madvicn has arisen by dittography from 
the final m of the preceding word, and that for Madmen 
we should read Dimun (cf. Is 15*), i.c. Dibon (cf. Jer 48***). 
Cf. art. Medeba. 

MADMENAH. — A place apparently north of Jeru- 
salem, named only in the id<‘al description of the 
Assyrian invasion, Is KPL The name has not b€*en 
recovered. 

MADON. — A royal city of the Canaanitesin the north 
(Jos IP 12'*). Khirhct Mndin near Ualtln might suit. 
If, however, Madon be a scribal error for Maron, then 
Meirbn, at the foot of Jebcl Jermuk, may be the place 
intended. W. Ewino. 

MAELUS (1 EvS 9*«)«MiJamin, Ezr 10“. 
MAGADAK.-See Dalmanutiia. 

MAGBISH. — An unknown town, presumably in 
Benjamin, whose ‘children’ to the number of 156 are 
said to have returned from the Exile (Ezr 2’'<’); omitted 
in the parallel paftsage Neh 7**, perhaps identical with 
Magpiash of Neh lo**. 

MAGDALA, MAGDALENE. — See Maby, No. 3. 
MAGDIEL.—A *duke’ of Edom (Gn 36«-l Ch 1 ^). 

MAGI . — The plural of magua, which occurs in Ac 13* 
(tr. ‘sorcerer’ — see HVm). Used as a plural word it 
denotes the ‘wise men’ of Mt 2 (see the KVm note at 
v.‘). The subject of this article is twofold — (1) the 
elucidation that narn \ ve, and of one or two other 


Biblical references to the Magi; (2) the brief delineation 
of the religion connected with the Magi, in its relation 
to the religious history of Israel. These two points need 
not be kept apart. 

Herodotus tells us that the Magi formed one of six 
tribes or castes of the Medes. Since another of the six 
is expressly named as ‘ Aryan,’ it seems to follow that 
the other five did not belong to the conquering race- 
and the Magi w^ould accordingly be an aboriginal sacred 
caste, Uke the Brahmans in India. When Cambyses, 
the son of the great Cyrus, died, the Magi seem to have 
made an attempt to regain civil power, of wliich Cyrus 
and his Aryans had deprived them; and a Magian 
pretender GaumUta held the throne of Persia for some 
months, until dispossessed and slain by Darius in b.c. 
522. There is reason to believe that the Magi, in the 
course of a generation or two, made a bid for spiritual 
power: they conformed to the religion of the con- 
querors, profoundly altering its character as they did 
so, and thus gained the opportunity of re-asserting theii 
own sacred functions among theirfellow-countrymen, 
who were predisposed to accept their re-introduction of 
the old beliefs under the forms of the new. We have 
but little eviflence to guide us in re-constructing this 
primitive Median religion. The sacred caste itself 
appears to be mentioned in Jer 39*- (.see Hab-mag): 
and a ritual observance, preserved still in Parsi worship, 
figures in Ezk 8'^, from which we gather that sun- 
worship, accompanied with the holding of the barsom 
(‘bunch of flue tamarisk boughs,’ as the geographer 
Strabo defines it) to the face, was a characteristic of 
Magian ritual before it was grafted on to Persian religion. 

Tht:re are thn‘C special characteristics of Magianism 
proper which never obtained any real hold upon the 
religion with which the Magi subsequently identified 
themselves. These are (1) astrology, (2) oneiromancy, 
or divination by dreams, and (3) magic, which was 
traditionally associated with their name, but w'as 
expressly forbidilen by the religion of the Persians. 
The first two of these featurcjs appear in the narrative 
of the Nativity. We have evidence that the Magi 
connected with the stars the fravashi or ‘double’ which 
Parsi psychology assigned to every good man — a part 
Ol his personality dwelling in heaven, sharing his 
develotunent. and united with his soul at death. A 
brilliant new star would thus be regiirded by them as 
the heavenly counterpart of a great man newly born. 
That dreams guided the Magi at one point of their 
adventure is expressly stated (Mt 2'*); and it is fair to 
postulate similar direction in the initial interpretation 
of the star There is, of cpiirse, nothing in this to con- 
vince those who have decided that the narrati\’e of the 
Magi is legendary, nor is this the place to examine the 
difiiciilties tha.t remain (.see Stab of the Mach). But it 
may at leust be asserted that the story has curiously 
subtle points of contact with what w'e can re-construct of 
the history of Magian religion: and the invention of all 
this iH.*rhaps mvcrfves as many difficulties as can be recog- 
nized in the acceptance of the narrative as it stands. 

TIk doctrine of the fravashi, just now- referred to, may 
Ih, paralleled ^-ather closely in the Bible; and it is at 
teast possible that the knowledge of tliis dogma, as 
prevailing in Media, me have stimulated llie growdh of 
the corresponding idea mong post-exilic Jews. When 
in Mt 18'* Je.sus declares that the angels of the little 
ones are in heaven nearest to the Throm'. the easiest 
interpretation is that wliich recognizes these angels as 
a part of the pcTsoiiaiity, dw'elling in heaven, but 
sharing tlie fortunes of the counterpart on earth. This 
gives a clear reason why the angels of the children 
should be perpetually in the Presimce — they represent 
those who have not yet sinned. So again in Ac 12** 
Peter’s ‘angel’ is presumably his heavenly ‘double.* 
The conception was apparently extended to include 
the heavenly repre^sentatives of communities, a.s the 
‘princes’ of Israel. Greece, and Persia in Dn 10 and 12, 
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and the ‘ angels * of the churches of Asia in Rev 2 and 3. 
If this doctrine really owed anything to the stimulus 
of Magianism, it is in line with other features of later 
Jewish angelology. It is only the naming and ranking 
of angels, and the symmetrical framing of correspond- 
ing powers of evil, that remind us of Parsi doctrine: 
the Jews always had both angels and demons, and all 
that is claimed is a possible encouragement from Parsi 
theology, which developed what was latent already. A 
more important debt of Judaism to Persian faith is 
alleged to be found in the doctrine of the Future IJfe. 
From the beginning Zoroastriamsm (see below) had 
included immortality and the resurrection of the body as 
integral parts of its creed. It is therefore at least a 
remarkable coincidence that the Jews did not arrive at 
these doctrines till the period immediately following 
their contact with the Persians, who under Cyrus had 
been their deliverers from Babylonian tyranny. But 
though the coincidence has drawn some even to adopt 
the linguistically impossible notion that the very name 
of the Pharisees was due to their ‘Parsi’ leanings, a 
coincidence it remains for the most part. The two 
peoples came to the great idea by different roads. The 
Persians apparently developed it partly from the 
analogy of Nature, and partly from the instinctive 
craving for a theodicy. The Jews conceived the hope 
through the ever-increasing sense of communion with a 
present God, through wliich their most spiritual men 
realized the impossibility of death’s severing God from 
His people. But we may well assume that the growth 
of this confident belief was hastened by the knowledge 
that the doctrine was already held by another nation. 

How well the religion of the Magi deserved the 
double honour thus as.signed to it — that of stimulating 
the growth of the greatest of truths within Israel, and 
that of offering the first homage of the Gentile world to 
the infant Redeemer — may be seen best by giving in a 
few words a description of the faith in general. 

Its pre-historio basis was a relatively pure Nature-worship, 
followed by the common ancestors of the Aryans in India 
and Persia, and still visible to as in the numerous elements 
which appear in both Veda and Avesta — the most sacred 
books of India and Iran respectively. To Inmian tribes 
holding this faith came in the 7th cent, b.c., or earlier, the 
prophet ZaralhuiBhtra, called by the Greeks Zoroaster. 
He endeavou retl to supersede Nature- worship by the preach- 
ing of a highly abstract monotheism. The ‘ Wise Lord,’ 
Akura Mazda (later Ormazd), reiimed alone without €>qiial 
or second; but Zoroaster surrounded Him with pHJrsonified 
attributes, six in numl^er, called Amenha Spenta (Arruthaa- 
pands), ‘Immortal Holy Ones,’ who were the archangels 
of the heavenly court. The problem of Evil he solved 
by positing * a ‘Hurtful Hpmt,' Artfpra Mainyu (later 
Ahnman), with his retinue of inferior demons (see Asmo- 
dmvb), who is a power without beginning, like Ormazd, 
creator of all things evil, and perpetual enemy of God and of 
Ipod men. In the end, however, he is to l>e destroyed with 
Eis followers, and Good is to triumph for ever. Truth and 
Industry, especially in agriculture, are the practical virtue® 
by which the righteous advance the kingdom of Ahura 
Mazda. The eschatology is striking and lofty in its con- 
ception, and the doctnne of God singularly pure. Un- 
happily. with the prophet’s death the old polytheism re- 
turaedr, under the guise of angel-worship, and the Magi 
were ere long enslaving the religion to a dull and mechanical 
ritual. Many of these degenerate elements have, however, 
been largely subordinatea in modem Parsism. The smaU 
commumty, mostly concentrated round Bombay, which to- 
day maintains this ancient faith, may assuredly challenge 
any non-Ohristian religion in the world to match either 
its creed or its works. James Hope Moulton. 

MAGIC, DIVIKATIOK, AND 80E0ERT.— Magic, 
divination, sorcery, and witchcraft are all connected 
with belief In superhuman powers, and are methods 
whereby men endeavour to obtain from these powers 
knowledge of the future, or assistance in the affairs 
of life. Belief in magic and divination is most preva- 
lent In the lower stages of civilization and religion. 
The arts of the and the diviner were founded 
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upon the same logical processes as have issued in the 
development of modern science; but the limits within 
which deduction would be valid were disregarded, and 
the data were frequently Imperfect. Accidental coineb 
dence was often confused with causal sequence. (See 
Hastings' DJS, art. ‘ Divination’). Magic and divination 
were derived from attempts at reasoning which were 
very often erroneous; but from such crude beginning? 
science has slowly grown. 

In their beginning these arts were associated with 
religion: and diviners and magicians were those thoughf 
to be most intimately connected with the Deity, and, 
owing to their superior knowledge of Him and Hi« 
ways, best aide to learn His secrets or secure His aid. 
Among the Arabs the priest was originally also the 
soothsayer; the Heb. kdhsn, ‘priest,’ is cognate with the 
Arab, kdhin, ‘soothsayer’; the primitive priest had 
charge of the shrine of the god, and both offered sacri- 
fices and gave responses. In this manner classes of 
professional diviners and magicians arose, as in Egypt 
(Gn 4D, Ex 7“), in Babylon (Dn 22). in connexion with 
Baal (1 K 18’®), and even among the Israelites 
in the lower rank of professed prophets (Mic 3® 
see G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, Introd.). Such 
officials were set apart for their office by some rite 
specially connecting them with the god, as the eating 
of a i)articiilar food, or the wearing of a sacred dress 
(cf. 2 K 1”, Zee 13<). The animism, in which magical 
arts had their root, .soon pasvsed beyond the simple 
belief that Nature was ix^opled with spirits, and began 
to distinguish betwt^en g(K)d and evil spirits. When 
that distinction had been attained, the art of the 
magician and diviner also became subject to moral dis- 
tinctions, according to the character of the spirit whose 
aid was .sought and the purpo.se in view. This diversity 
in the moral characteristics of magic and divination is 
illustrated in the history of Israel; for divination is 
akin to some of the institutions sanctioned by Gwi. 
such a.s the Urim and Thummim (Ex 283°, Lv 8*), 
and it includes, at the other extreme, such necromancy 
as that of the witch of Endor. Among Semitic race^ 
and by the Egyptians, magic and divination were 
associated with the worship of various gods and the 
belief in the existence of a vast number of demons. 
With the gradual rise of religion in Israel under llie 
teaching of God, early modes of prying into the future, 
and magical methods of seeking sui>erhuman help, were 
slowly abandoned, and, as revelation became clearer, 
they were forbidden. The teaching of the inspired 
pmphets of Jehovah was very different from that of 
the merely professional prophets and from the religion 
of the common people. Throughout pre-exiUc times 
there w'as a struggle in Israel between the pure worship 
of Jehovah alone as incubated by the great x>rophets, 
and the worship of ‘other gotls,’ such as the local 
Canaanitish Baalim and idols in the homes of the 
people. In process of lime magic and divination 
became closely linked with these illicit cults, and were 
consequently denounced by the great prophets; but at 
the same time the de.sire of the human heart to learn 
the future and to Wicure Divine help (which lies at 
the root of magic and divination) was met by God. 
purified, elevated, and satisfied by the revelation of 
His will through the prophets. God’s revelation was 
suited to the stage of spiritual development to which 
the iieople had attained, hence His prophets sometimes 
employed methods similar to those of divination; 
consequently some forms of divination are allowed to 
pass without censure in many passages of the Bible, 
but these were gradually put aside as the people were 
educated to a more spiritual conception of religion. 
On the other hand, as men sought to prognosticate the 
future by Illicit commerce with false gods and spirits, 
magic and divination became generally degraded and 
divorced from all that is right and good. This explains 
the iperettaing severity with which magic and divliuk 
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•ion are regarded in Scripture; nevertheless we find 
it recorded, without any adverse comment, that Daniel 
was made head of tlie * wise men ' of Babylon — although 
these Included magi(;ian8, enchanters, sorcerers, and 
‘Chaldseans* — (Dn 2*- ^*); and that the wise men 
(Mt 2‘) were magi, (See Grimm-Thayer’s Lex. p. 
386.) In explanation it may be said that reliance 
upon divination is a moral evil in proportion to the 
religious light vouchsafed to the individuals concerned; 
and God accommodated the methods of His teaching 
to the condition of those to whom He revealed Himself. 

General course of the history of magic and divina- 
tion in Israel. — Several sources can be traced from 
which the Israfdites derived their magical arts, and 
different periods are apparent at which these influences 
were felt, (o) From patriarchal times tip to Israel' a 
contact with Assyria, most of their occult arts were the 
outcome of the bediefs common to Semitic peoples. 
Although their sojourn in Egypt brought them into 
contact with a civilized nation which greatly practised 
divination and sorcery, we cannot trace any sign that 
they borrowed many magical arts from the Egyptians 
at that time. In this early period of Israelitish history 
we find divination by teraphim, the interpretation of 
dreams, and necromancy, besides the authorized means 
of inquiry of God. The very earliest legislation enacts 
that witchcraft shall be punished by death (Ex 22‘8 
[JE]); and we read that Saul put to death ‘those that 
had familiar spirits and the wizards' (1 S 2S^). 

(6) Under the influence of the Assyrian advance south- 
ward, the small States of Palestim? were driven into 
closer relations with one another, owing to the necessity 
of united opposition to the common foe. This was 
prejudicial to religion, through its rendering Israel 
more tolerant towards the god.s of their allies (c.p. the 
worship of the Phoenician Baal, fostered by Ahab), 
and by its favouring the introduction of methods of 
magic and divination in use among their neiglibours 
(cf. Is 2«, Jer 10’). This evil tendency was encouraged 
by Manasseh (2 K 21*), but in the reformation of 
Jo.Hlah, idolatry, witchcraft, and the use of teraphim 
were suppressed (2 K 23’*) in accordant* with Dt 18‘®-‘’ 
(D). 

(c) The Captivity brought Israel into contact with a 
much more fully developt'd system of magic and divina- 
tion than they had known before. In Babylon, not 
only were illicit magical practices widely indulged in, 
but the use of such arts was recognized by their being 
entrusted to a privileged cla.ss (Dn 2’). The officials 
are here denominated ‘magicians' (chartummlm, scrilM*s 
who were acquainted with occult arts), ‘enchanters' 
i’ashshhphlm, prob. a Bab. word meaning ‘those who 
used conjurations,' but its derivation is uncertain), 
‘sorcerers' {mekashshephlm, in its root-meaning perhaps 
Indicating those who mixed Ingredients for magical 
purposes [LXX pharmakoi], but this is not certain), 
and 'Ohaldssans* {kasdUm, a name which, from being a 
national designation, had come to mean those who 
were skilled in the occult lore of Babylonia and could 
interpret dreams). Recent discoveries have revealed 
that the Babylonians believed in a vast number of 
demons who could be compelled by proper spells; also 
they practised astrology (Is 47*’- ‘’), augury from the 
inspection of victims (Ezk 21*‘), the tying of magic 
knots, and the designation of fortunate and unfavourable 
days. 

(d) Egyptian influences were strongly felt In the 
century before, and the one following, the Christian 
era. 'The Mishna shows the presence of a very strong 
tendency to occult sciences, and in the NT we find 
examples of Jews who practised them in Simon Magus 
(Ac 8*) and Elymas (13*). Among the Alexandrian 
Jews, and later by the Alexandrian Gnostics, magic 
was much used, and the name of Jehovah in various 
forms entered into their spells and the inscriptions 
upon their amulets. Books of Incantations, reputed 
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to have been the work of Solomon, were extant, and 
the Babylonian Talmud is full of superstition (Schtlrer, 
IIJP II. iii. 152). Such books and charms were burnt 
at Ephesus when their owners became Christians 
(Ac 19^®). So celebrated was Ephesus for its magic, that 
‘Ephesian letters’ was a common name for amulets 
made of leather, wood, or metal on which a magic spell 
was written (Farrar, St. Paul, ii. 26). 

A. Distinguishing divination, in which prominence 
is given to the d€‘sire to know the future, from magic, 
which has for its object power to do something by super- 
natural aid, we have now to inquire into the modes of 
divination and magic which appear in the Scriptures. 

Forms of divination mentioned in the Bible. — 
(o) The casting of lots. — The casting of lots was founded 
on the belief that God would so direct the result as to 
indicate His will (Pr 16**). It wa.s employed: (1) In 
crises in national history and in individual lives. Most 
scholars consider that the phrase ‘enquire of God’ 
refers to the use of Urim and Thummim, which seems 
to have been of the nature of drawing lots. This occurs 
in the arrangemt nts for the conquest of Canaan (Jg B). 
in the campaign against the Benjarnites (20’0, in David’s 
uncertainty after the death of Saul (2 S 2D, and in 
war (5‘®- **). The Phamicians cast lots to di.scover the 
cause of the tempest (Jon ID- — (2) In criminal investiga- 
tion. It was employed to discover the wrongdoer in 
the cases of Achan (Jos 7^*) and Jonathan (1 8 14*‘. **). 
— (3) In ritual. Lots were cast in reference to the scape- 
goat (Lv 16*). Two goats were brought, and lots were 
cast; one goat was offered as a sin-offering, and the 
other was sent away into the wilderness, — (4) In dividing 
the land of Canaan (Nu 26“ 33** 34>*, Jos 21*- *• *). — 
(5) In selecting men for special duties : the election of 
Saul (1 S lO’D, the choice of the men to attack Gibeah 
(Jg 20®), the division of duties among the priests 
(I Ch 24D. 

In most cases the method of casting the lot is not stated. 
Several way.s were in use among tne Israelites, some of 
which were directly sanctioned by God as a means of Divine 

uidance .suited to ihedegreeof religious knowledge attained 

y the peof)Ie at the time. The following methods can be 
distinguished: — 

(i.) Ihj Urim and Thummim. Although not certain, it is 
believed by most sch<ilars that the Unm and Thummim 
were two stones which were carrieti in a pouch under the 
breastplate of the priest, and which were clmwn out as lots 
(see Hastings’ Dli s.v. ‘Urim and Thummim'). In con- 
nexion with this the ephod is mentioned. In some passages 
this evidently means a priestly dress (e.g. 1 S 2^* 22^*), 
but in other references it is considered by some to have 
been an image of gold representing Jehovah (Jg 8®- 
18'* fseo Harper^ Amos and I/oaea, p. 221)) or the gold 
sheathing of an image (Is 30®), although in this passa^ 
some understand it as lieing a ip^rment. The use of the 
ephod in connexion with the Urim and Thummim is not 
known. The employment of the Urim and Thummim for 
consulting God disappeared before the clearer guidance 
received through the in.spired prophets. Apparently it 
had ceased by tlie time of Israel’s return from tne Capti\'ity 
(Ezr 2“). Inquiry respecting the future was also made 
of heathen deities <2 K U* ), and their responses were prob- 
ably given liy the drawing of lots. 

(li.) By hdomancy and in other vmys. The word Qdsnm 
(which is specially applied to the drawing of lota as with 
headless arrows) la used of divination generally and fre- 
quently translated ‘to divine.* It is generally referred to 
unfavourably (except Pr 16‘®). Arrows are once specified 
ns the means by which the lot was cast (Ezk 21’* ®). 
This practice is found among the Arabs, and was also used 
in Baoylonia. Arrtiws with the alternatives written upon 
them were .shaken in a quiver at a .sanctuary, and the first 
to fall out was taken as ctmveying the decision of the god. 
Nebuchadnezzar is represented as deciding in this manner 
his line of march (Ezk 21’*), and, as the result of casting 
the lot, holding in his hand 'the divination Jerusalem,^ 
i.e. the arrtiw with ‘Jerusalem* written upon it (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 224). 

Without any indication of the method of divination, 
operations denoted by the word qesem appear among the 
Moabites (Balaam, Nu 23®. payment being made for 
the service, 22D» among the Philistines (I S 6’}, and amon§ 
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the Babylonians (Is 44®). It also appears as a method 
of the lower rank of prophets in Israel (Mic Ezk 13*- ® 
22*8). Prophets are named in connexion with diviners 
(qdaemlm, Jer 27® 29®). The word is used in relation to 
necromancy and the consultation of teraphim (I S 15** 
288, 2 K 17‘^ Zee 10*). The pnudice is forbidden in 
Dt 1810. 

(iii.) By rhabdomancy. This is alluded to in Hos 4J*. 
Probably pieces of stick were used for drawing lots, as in 
the case of divination by arrows. 

(6) Dreams and visions . — Numerous instances occur 
in which Divine intimations were communicated to 
men by dreams and visions. (1) In so far as these were 
spontaneous and unsought, they do not properly belong 
to the domain of divination. Such occur in Gn 20* 
28 i 2 31»o w 37*, I K 3*, Mt I*® 2‘* 27'®. Dreams are 
spoken of as a legitimate channel for God’s communica- 
tions to His prophets and others (Nu 12*, 1 S 28«, 
Job 331 *, J1 2*8). — (2) But the belief in Divine warnings 
through dreams came very near to divination when 
Interpreters were sought to make clear their meaning, 
as in Egypt (Gn 40^- 41i Pharaoh calls the chartummlm 
— a word used only in the sense of scribes possessed of 
occult knowledge), among the Midianites (Jg 71 *), and 
in Babylon (Dn 2*). — (3) Dreams were sought by the 
prophets of a lower order in Israel, and it is known that 
among the Egyptians and other ancient nations special 
means, such as fasting or drugs, were used to induce 
them, from the belief that they w^Te Divine, communica- 
tions. In Egypt it was a common practice for wor- 
shipiJvTS to sleep within the precincts of the temples 
in order to obtain intimations by dreams, and some 
devotees lived by the rewards received by them for 
recounting the dreams which had come to them in the 
temple. References to misleading divination by dreams 
occur in Dt 13‘-* (prophets were to be judged by the 
character of their teaching and to be put to death if 
they favoured idolatry), Jer 23“'®* 27® 29®, Zee 10*. 

Vision (.chOzOn, with its cognate words) has a similarly 
wide application, extending from the God-given experi- 
ences of the higher prophets to the misleading predictions 
of false prophets. Instances of its highest signification 
occur in Is 1‘ 2^, Am D, Mic 1‘. The word is used 
respecting the deception practised by lower prophets, 
as in Nu 24* **, where reference is apparently made to 
the seer receiving the intimation in a trance, but the 
interpretation is not quite certain (see Gray, Numbers, 
p. 361); other physical phenomena appear in connexion 
with prophesying (1 S 10'® see G. A. Smith, 

Twelve Prophets, i. p. 21). The word also appears in 
connexion with false prophets (Is 28* 30'®, La 2*®, 
Ezk 12« 13»- '«■ ** 21*® 22*8, 2,vc 10*). 

(c) Observation of omens (augury). — ndchash, tr. *to 
divine’ or ‘to use enchantments,’ the agent being 
called ‘ an enchanter’ (Dt 18'®), means ‘ to learn by means 
of omens.' Very probably the expression is derived 
from n&chdsh, ‘a serpent,’ with the underlying idea that 
the intimation was obtained by the worshipper through 
the assistance of the serpent-god; another, but less 
likely, derivation is from the ‘hissing’ or ‘whispering’ 
tones of the diviner. The word is very frequently used 
with a bad sense attaching to it. 

Words were sometimes taken as omens of the future 
(1 K 20** RVm ‘took it as an omen,’ also 1 S 14'®). 
The movements of animals also constituted omens. 
It was considered by the Arabs that some animals, 
under the influence of a higher power, could see what 
was invisible to men, and consequently their action 
became an omen. It would be quite in accordance 
with this that Balaam’s ass should see what was hidden 
from her master (Nu 22**); a similar belief in the sig- 
nificance of the movements of animals is shown in the 
lords of the Philistines watching the way the kine took 
with the ark of God (1 8 6'*). 

The methods of divination by omensareoften unexpressed, 
as Gn 30**. Lv 19*». 2 K 17'* 21«, 2 Ch 33». The following 
practices in divination by omens appear: — (i.) By hydro-- 
mancy (Gn 44*). In Egypt it was common to attempt to 
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divine the future by the appearance of the liquid in a goblet 
or dish. — (ii.) By the observation of the clouds. The clouds 
were carefully studied by diviners among the Chaldasans, 
and the word dnen seems to indicate this practice as existing 
among the Hebrews and Pliilistines (Is 2®; see Cheyne, 
Isaiah, vol. i. p. 17). Driver, however, leaves the wna 
of divination undecided, and suggests a derivation from an 
Arabic root meaning ‘to murmur’ or ‘whisper,’ the ref- 
erence being to the mutterinim of the soothsayer {Deut, 
p. 224). Perhaps it meant the bringing of clouds by magic 
arts, as in Jer 14** (see Delitzsch on Is 2®). It has also been 
suggested that the word is a denominati ve f rom ‘ ayin{' eye’ ), 
and means ‘ to glance with an evil eye.’ This form of auguty 
was forbidden (Lv 19®, Dt 18'®), and those practising it 
were denounced (Mic 5'*, Jer 27*). Manasseh fostered 
it (2 K 21®, 2 Ch 33®). — (iii.) By astrology. The stars were 
very early believed to have an influence on the fortunes 
of men (Jg 5*®, Job 38**). Professional astrologers were 
prominent among the Assyrians and Babylonians, among 
whom a standard astrological work was constructed as 
early as the 16th cent. b.c. (Cheyne, Isaiah, vol. i. p. 310). 
Babylonian astrology, with its announcement of coming 
events and notification of favourable and unpropitious days 
(such as are now extant on Babylonian clay tablets), is 
mentioned in Is 47'*; but ^trology dr>€s not seem to have 
been practised by Israel in early times; Jeremiah speaks 
of it as ‘ the way of the nation.s,’ and warns the people 
against it. In later times astrology w’as regarded by the 
Jews in a less unfavourable lignt: e.g. Dn 2*®, where Daniel 
is made chief of ten w’iso men who included astrologers 
(cf. Mt 2, where the wise men, who appear to have b€>en 
astrologers, were met by God in their darkness, and led 
to the infant Saviour lEden^heim, LT i. 2021).— -riv.) By 
inspecting victims. Fore<’.astitig the future from the appear- 
ance of the livers of viciiuLs is mentioned in Eak 21*'. This 
was common in Babylon (Diod. Sic. ii. ‘29) and also among 
the Romans (Cic. de Divin. ii. 12). It does not appear to 
have been in use among the Israelites; the sacrinces of 
Balaam (Nu '23' '*) were not for this purpose, but to pro- 
pitiate the deity consulted. 

Connected witli the use of omens Is the appointment 
of ‘signs’ by prophets to assist their consultors la 
believing what they predicted. Signs were given by 
God and His prophets as well as by false prophets; 
these were exhibitions of Divine power in smaller 
matters by which imm might be enabled to trust God 
In things of greater moment (Jg 6**); or they were 
Instances of truth in small predictions, to awaken con- 
fidence in greater promises or threatenings (Ex 4* 10*. 
Is 7"); or they were simply the attachment of particular 
meaning lo ordinary facts to remind men of God's 
promises or threats (Gn 9'* 17". Is 8'®, Ezk 12", 
Zee 3*). In the time of Christ such signs were de- 
manded by the Jews (Mt 12** 16', Lk 11‘®, Jn 4**, 
1 Co 1**). Cf. art. Sion. 

id) Necromancy and familiar spirits. — Of these there 
were two kinds: — (1) A spirit (primarily a subterranean 
spirit, ’55) wa.s conceived as dwelling in a human being 
(Lv 20**), most commonly in a woman. Those thus 
possessed were sometimes called 'dbOth (Is 8'®), or the 
woman was denominated ba' alath*0b (I S 28*). Another 
explanation (II. P. Smith, Samuel, p, 239) makes the ‘Ob 
a sort of idol, on the ground that Manasseh ‘ made ’ an 
’Ob (2 K 21«) and that it is clas.sed with teraphim (2 K 23*«). 
These necromancers professed to have the power of 
calling up the dead (I S 28", Is 8'®). Of their method 
of procedure we know nothing. In the interview with 
the witch of Endor, it appears that Saul was told by the 
witch what she saw, but the king himself entered into 
the conversation. Nccromanc<?rs seem to have deceived 
their inquirers by speaking in a thin weak voice to make 
it appear that it was the spirit speaking through them 
(Is 8'® 29®). The LXX generally represents them as 
ventriloquists, engastrimythoi (cf. gdOies, 2 Tl 3'*). A 
similar belief that a spirit might dwell in a human being 
and give responses appears in Ac 16'®; this opinion was 
common in heathendom. The Jews had similar views 
respecting the indwelling of demons in cases of demo- 
niacal possession. 

(2) Other diviners represented themselves as having 
fellowship with a spirit from whom they could receive 
intimations. These spirits were called yidd*^0n\m, the 
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meaning being either that the spirits were wise and 
acquainted with the future, or that they were known to 
the wizards and had become ‘ familiar spirits ’ to tin m. 
The word occurs only In conjunction with 'Db, as in 
Lv 20®, Dt 18i». 

(e) Divination by teraphim.—Th^ teraphim were images 
In human form (cf . Michars stratagem, I S 19^®), and tliey 
were worshipped as gods (Gn Jg but in later 

times they seem to have been degraded to magical uses. 

Some suppose them to have been the remains of a primitive 
ancestor-worship, and connect the word with repha'im 
which means ‘ghosts’ (rrx)t rdphdh, ‘to sink down’; ‘to 
relax’). Some Jewish commentators (cf. Moore, Judges^ 
p. 382 ) have suggested that they were originally the mum- 
mied heads of human beings, and that images of wood or 
metal were substituted for these in later times. 

Teraphim were used for divination by Israelites 
and Ararnieans (Gn 3P®), and Nebuchadnezzar is rep- 
resented as consulting them (Ezk 212‘). Josiah 
abolish<*d Uraphim as well as other methods of illicit 
divination (2 K 23*^). but they subsequently reappeared 
(Zee 10 *). The use of the Uraphim in divination is not 
stated, hut it W'as probably somew'hat similar to the 
consulting of familiar sj)irits, namely, the diviner gave the 
response which he represented himself to have received 
from the Uraphim. 

B. Magic, like di\ination, had both legitimate and 
illicit brandies. The moral character of the attempt 
to obtain supernatural aid was determined by the 
purpose* in view and the means used to attain it. Witch- 
craft, which sought to injures others by magical arts, has 
always been regarded as evil and worthy of punishment 
among all nations. Invocation of aid from false gods 
(who were .still regarded as having real existence and 
power) and from evil .spirits has been generally de- 
nounced. But there was also a magic, which has bf‘en 
denominated ‘white magic,’ having for its object the 
defeat of liostile witchcraft and the protection of in- 
dividuals from evil influences. 

1. Magic employed to counteract the work of evil 
spirits or the arts of malicious magicians. — This kind of 
magic was extensively practised among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, and was the kind professed by the 
wise men who were under the patronage of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 22 ), It also appears in the ceremony of 
exorcism. In Babylonia illiu'ss was traced to pos.session 
by evil spirits, and exorcism was employed to expel them 
(see Sayce, ilibhert lArturc). Kxorci.sm was practised 
by the later Jews (Ac 19‘®, Mt 122’). 

The method of a Jewish exorcist. Eleazar, in the time 
of V(^pftsian is described by Jo.sephua (Aiit. vin. ii. fi). 
He placed a ring contiiining a magical root in the nostril 
of the dornoniat:; the man fell down immediately, and the 
exorcist, using incantations, said to have been composed 
by Solomon, adjured the demon to return no more. 

Tills kind of magic is also exemplified in the use of 
amulets and charms, intended to defend the wearer from 
evil Influences. These derived their power from the Spells 
which had been pronounced over them (thus Idchash, 
which began with the meaning of serpent-charming, 
came to mean the muttering of a spell, and from that it 
passed to the meaning of an amulet wliich had received 
its power through the spell pronounced over it), or from 
the words wliich were inscribed upon them, or the 
symbolic character of their form. They were used by 
all ancient peoples, and were opposed by the prophets 
only when they involved trust in other gods than 
Jehovah. Probably the earrings of Gn 35* and Hos 2 ** 
were amulets; so also were the moon-shaped ornaments 
of Jg 82‘- » and Is 3**; their shape was that of the 
crescent moon which symbolized to the Arabs growing 
good fortune, and formed a protection against the evil 
eye (see Delitzsch on Is 3‘®). Perhaps the ‘whoredoms’ 
and ‘ adulteries ’ of Hos 2* were nose-jewels and necklaces 
which were heathen charms. Written words were often 
employed to keep away evil. The later Jew. under- 
•tanding Dt 6** • in a literal sense, used phylacteries 
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(Mt 23®), to which the virtue of amulets was attributed, 
although their origin apparently was mistaken exegesis 
rather than magic. The use of such charms was very 
prevalent in the early centuries of the Christian era 
among the Alexandrian Jews and the Gnostics. 

2. Magic in forms generally denounced by the great 
prophets. — (a) Magic which was apparently dependent 
upon the occult virtues aitribuicd to plants and other 
substances. — The Hebrew terra for this was kesheph. 
The root kdshaph means ‘ to cut,’ and has been explained 
as denoting the cutting which the worshipper inflicted 
upon himself (as 1 K IS^*), or (by W. Robertson Smith) 
as the cutting up of herbs shredded into the magic brew; 
the latter meaning is supported by the LXX tr. of 
kesheph by pharmaka, and also by Mic 5 * 2 , where 
keshdphim appear to be material things: such a decoction 
is perhaps referred to in Is 65*. and some Jewish com- 
mentators consider the seething of a kid in its mother’s 
milk (Ex 23*2) to refer to a magical broth which was 
sprinkled over the fields to promote their fertility; this 
custom is found among other Eastern peoples. A wider 
signification is, however, possible, as in ? K 9^, where 
keshdphlm has the meaning of corrupting influences 
(.'W ‘witchcrafts’). Some derive kdshaph from an 
Assyr. root meaning ‘ to bewitch ’ (see Hastings’ Dli, art. 

‘ Magic’). 

Hi firew magic came to a considerable extent from 
As.syria and Babylonia, where the art was practi.sed by 
a cla.ss of men specially set apart for it (Dn 22 ; cf. also 
Is 472- *2^ Nah 3*). Egyptian sorcerers are also noticed 
(Ex 7**), but Egyptian influ^C 4 i in the art was most 
strongly felt by tlie Jews in post-exilic times. The 
belief in tlie virtue of mandrakes as love-pliiltres appears 
in Gn 30** and Ca 7‘* (dUdd'lfn. from the root dud, ‘to 
fondle ’). Sorcerers are frequently denounced in the Bible 
(Ex 22*», Dt 18"*, 2 K 9“ 2 Ch 3.3®, Jer 27», Gal 52 ®, 
Rev 921 2 P). 

( 6 ) Magic by spells or the tying of knots. — The tying of 
knots in a rope, accomi)anied by the whispered reiietition 
of a spell, was common in Babylonia (cf. Is 47*'- * 2 ) and 
in Arabia. This practice may lie behind the word 
chdbar, Dt IS** (Drivt>r, Deut. p. 225), or the word may 
refer to the spell only as a binding together of words. 
chdbar is also used with the special meaning of serpent- 
charming (Ps r> 8 ‘‘'). This art, as now found in India and 
Egypt, was also denominated by the word Idchash 
(Ps 58®, Ec 10", Jer 8 *’); from the muttering of the 
charm, the word gained the meaning of whispering 
(2 S 12'®, Ps 41’), and it is used of a whispered prayer 
(Is 26**, or, as some understand it in this passage, ‘com- 
pulsion by magic'). Magical power was also held to be 
present in the reiteration of spells or prayers as in the 
case of the priests of Tiaal (1 K IS®®), and this repetition 
of the same words is rebuked by our Lord (Mt 6 ’). 

In close connexion with the power of spells is the belief 
in the efficacy of cursing and blessing when thest* were 
uttered by specially endowed persons (Nu 22®, Jg S**); 
also there were magicians who professed to make days 
unlucky by cursing them (Job 3«). 

An authorized ceremony closely approaching the 
methods of magicians is found in the ritual for the trial 
by ordeal of a wife charged with imfaithfuln<*ss (N u 5*2 >*) ; 
the woman brought the prescribed offerings and the 
priest prepared a potion of water in which was put dust 
from the Tabernacle floor; the curse, which the woman 
acquiesced in as her due if guilty, was writ ten and vvaslu*d 
off with the water of the potion, the idea being that the 
curse was by this means put into the water, and the 
potion was afterwards drunk by the woman. 

(c) Symbolic magic. — Magicians often made, in clay or 
other material, figures of thosf* whom they desired to 
injure, and, to the accompaniment of fitting spells, 
Inflicted upon these models the injuries they imprecated. 
Tliey oelieved that in this way they sympathetically 
affected the p(*rsons represented. A truce of this 
symbolism is to be found in the placing of golden mice 
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amerods in the ark by the Philistines when they 
awit it back to Israel (1 S 6‘); by this means they 
b 'ieved that they would rid themselves of the troubles 
wnich the ark had brought to them. 

F. E. Robinson. 

MAGISTRATE. — This word is used in the AV to 
represent either ‘judge' or ‘ruler’ — 'authority ’ in the 
most general sense. The latter is its meaning in Jg 18^ 
(RV ‘none in the land, possessing authority’ — implying 
Independence of Zidon and Phoenicia) . The former is its 
meaning in Ezr 7**, where it stands for shDphetim (tlie 
same word as suflites, by which the Romans designated 
th'^ Carthaginian magistrates). In Lk ”, Tit 3^ it 
stands for derivatives of the general word archo, ‘to 
rme,’ but in the passages from Lk. with a special reference 
wO judg(*s. In Ac 16*® ** the word is used to translate the 
Gr stratSgoi. This is often used as the equivalent of the 
Lat. prmtorcs, and in the older Roman colonies the two 
supreme magistrates were often known by this name. 
But we have no evidence that the magistrates at Philippi 
were called prfBtors, and it probably represents the more 
usual duumviri. A. E. Hillard. 

MAGNIFICAL. — Obsol. for ‘magnificent’; retained 
by E V in 1 Ch 22* from the Geneva version — ‘ the house 
. . . must be exceeding magnilical.’ The adv. occurs 
in Rhem. NT, Lk 16” ‘ He fared every day magnifically.’ 

MAGNIFICAT.— The hymn Magnificat (Lk 1« “) has 
been well described as ‘something more than a psalm, 
and something less than a complete Christian hymn' 
(Liddon). It is the pocig of one who felt nearer to the 
fulfilment of the promises than any writer of the OT. 
But MO Evangelist of the NT could have failed to speak 
of Christ by His human name, writing after His Death 
and Resurrection. 

In the TR the hymn is ascribed to the Virgin Mary, 
but there is a variant reading ‘ Elisabeth ’ which demands 
some explanation. ‘ Mary ’ is t he reading of all the Greek 
MSS, of the great majority of Latin MSS, and of many 
Early Fathers as far back as Terlullian (2nd cent.). On 
the other hand, three Old Latin MSS {cod. Vercellensis, 
cod. Veronensis, cod. Rhedigeranus-Vratlslavlensls) 
have ‘Elisabeth.’ This reading was known to Origen 
{Horn. 5 on Lk 5), unless his translator Jerome inter- 
polated the reference. Niceta of Remesiana (fl. c. 400) 
quoted it In his treatise 'On the good of Psalmody.’ 
We can trace it back to the 3rd cent, in the translation 
of Iremeus. There is fairly general agreement among 
critics that the original text must have been simply 
'and she said,’ so that both ‘Mary’ and ‘Elisabeth’ 
should be regarded as glosses. 

On the question which is the right gloss, opinions are 
divided. In favour of ‘ Elisabeth ’ it has been suggested 
that the exclamation vv.**-** does not cover all that is 
implied in v.*b ‘and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy 
Ghost.* Such words when used of Zacharias in v.** are 
followed by the Benedictus. Are we to look on the 
Magnificat as a corresponding prophecy on the lips of 
Elisab<ith? On the other hand, the glowing words of 
Elisabeth (vv.«'") need a reply. She who had answered 
the angel so humbly and bravely (v.*») would surely 
speak when thus addressed by a near relation. Indeed, 
V.”, 'all generations shall call me blessed,’ seems like a 
reply to Elisabeth’s ‘Blessed is she that believed’ In 
v.«. In the OT the formula of reply is frequently 
without a proper name, and the first chapters of Lk. have 
'a special OT colouring.’ 

Another argument has been founded on the reading of 
v.“: ‘Mary abode with her,' where the Pesh. and the 
Sinai Palimpsest render ‘with Elisabeth.’ It is suggested 
that the tell-tale ‘ with her ’ of the Greek text proves that 
the hymn was ascribed to Elisabeth. But in the OT 
the personality of the singer is, as a rule, sunk in the song« 
and the name is mentioned at the end as if to pick up the 
thread (cf. Balaam, Nu 24**; Moses. Dt 32** 34* [Bp. 
Wordsworth]). On the whole, the external evidence is in 


favour of the gloss ‘Mary.’ The question remains 
whether the hymn is more suitable on the lips of Elisabeth 
as expressing the feeling of a mother from whom the 
reproach of childlessness has been removed. Such an 
idea seems to express very inadequately the fulness of 
meaning packed into these few verses. The first words 
remind us of the song of Hannah as a happy mother! 1 S 2*), 
but the hymn is founded to a much greater extent on the 
Psalms, and the glowing anticipation of the Messianic 
time to come befits the Lord’s mother. It is characteristic 
that she should keep Ijerself in the background. No 
personal fear of the reproach of shame, which might be, 
and indeed was, levelled against her, no personal pride in 
the destiny vouchsafed to her, mar our impression of a 
soul accustomed to commune with God, and therefore 
never lacking words of praise. 

The hymn has four strophes. In strophe i. (vv.** <’) 
she praises God with all the powers of soul and spirit. 
In ii. (vv.**-**) she speaks of living in the memory of 
men, not as something deserveri but becaust* It is the 
will of the holy Lord. In lii. (vv.®* **) slie rises to a 
large view of the working out of God’s purposes in 
human history, In the humbling of proud dynasties, 
and the triumph of the meek. In iv. (vv,** **) she 
comes back to the fulfilment of the promises in the 
Messianic time, beginning with the Incarnation, which Is 
the crowning proof of God’s mercy and love. 

A. E. Burn. 

MAGOG. — The name of a people, enumerated In 
Gn 10* among the 'sons’ of Japheth, between Gomer 
(the Cimmerians) and Madai (the Medes), and men- 
tioned in Ezk 38* (cf. 39«) as under the rule of Gog, 
prince of ‘Rosh, Meahech, and Tubal/ who is to lead 
In the future a great expedition against the restored 
Israel, from ‘the uttermost parts of the north,' and 
who has among his allies Gomer and Togarmah , — the 
nations whose names are italicized being also mentioned 
in Gn 10* * as closely connected with ‘Magog.’ From 
these notices it is evident that Magog must have been 
the name of a people living far N. of Palestine, not far 
from Meshech and Tubal, wliose home is shown by 
Assyrian notices to have been N.E. of Cilicia. Following 
Jo.9ephus, Magog has commonly been understood of 
the Scythians, — a wild and rough ijcople, whose proper 
home (Hdt. iv. 17-20, 47-58) was on the N. of the 
Crimea, but who often organized predatory Incursions 
into Asia and elsewhere: about b.c. 630 there was in 
particular a great irruption of Scythians into Asia 
(Hdt. 1. 104-6), which seems to have supplied Ezekiel 
with the model for his imagined attack of nations from 
the N. upon the restored Israel (chs. 38. 39). Why. 
however, supposing this identification to be correct, 
the Scythians should be called ‘Magog’ is still unex- 
plained. The name has not as yet been found in the 
Assyr. inscriptions. In Rev 20* ‘Gog and Magog' are 
applied figuratively to denote the nations who are 
pictured as brought by Satan, at the end of the millen- 
nium, to attack Jerusalem, and as destroyed before it 
(see, ifurther, Goo). 8. R. Drivkr. 

MAGOR -MISS ABIB .—A nickname given (Jer 20*) 
by Jeremiah to Pashhur, chief officer in the Temple, 
who had caused Jeremiah to be beaten and put In the 
stocks as a false prophet. The name is an etymological 
play on the word Pashhur. and denotes 'fear-round- 
about'; but whether Pashhur (wh, see) was to be that to 
his surroundings, or vice versa, does not appear. 

W, F. Cobb. 

MAGPIASH. — See Maobisr. 

MAGUS. — See Bar-Jicsu«, Maqi, Maoic, and Simon 
Maqus. 

MAH AL ALERL .—See Mahalalbl. 

MAHALALEL. — 1. Bon of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth (On 5”- >* **• »« *UP3 -1 Ch 1*, Lk S^Mahmlaloal); 
«-M«buJ»alin J’s list (Gn 4**). 2. The son of Perez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh 11*). 
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MAHALATH. — 1. See Bahemath, No. 1.— 2. Wife of 
Rehoboarn. 2 Ch 11‘8. 3. See Phalms, p. 772*. 

MAHALATH LEANNOTH.-See Psalms, p. 772-. 

MAHAKAIM ('two camps* or ‘two hosts’ (if the 
Heb. word is really a dual, which is very doubtfull). — 
An important city E, of Jordan on the frontier of Gad 
and Manasseh (Jos 132«- it w'as a Levitical city 
within the territory of Gad (Jos 21'^8 *®). It was 
clearly N. of the Jabbok, as Jacob travelling S. reached 
it first (Gn 32* «). Here Abner made Ish-bosheth, 
son of Saul, king (2 S 2»), and here David took refuge 
from his rebel son Absalom (2 S 19«), Solomon 

put Abinadab in authority in this city (1 K 4‘<). There 
is apparently a reference to Mahanaim in Ca 6** (see 
RV and AVm). The site of Mahanaim is q\iite uncertain. 
A trace of the name appears to linger in Mahneh, the 
name of a mass of ruirus in the Jfibel AjlUn N.W. of the 
village AjlUn. Merrill suggests a ruin called Suleikhat 
in the H'ady AjlUn, near Its entrance to the Jordan 
valley; others consider the site of Jerash, which 
is first mentioned, as Gerasa, in the time of Alexander 
Janiiarus, as a likely spot for so prominent and, 
apparently, so attractive a city. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

MAHANEH-DAN (Jg 13» The locality of 

fhis spot is given in these two passages as ‘behind 
Kiriath-jearim,’ and as ‘between Zorah and Eshtaol.’ 
In the former passage we are told that ‘the Spirit of 
Jehovah began to move Samson in the camp of Dan 
between Zorah and Eshtaol’; in the latter passage 
the derivation of the name is given as the place where 
the last encampment of the band of 600 Danite warriors 
took place, before they set out on their expedition to 
Laish. The exact position of the spot has not been 
Identified, as the site of Eahtaol (wh. see) is not known 
with certainty. T. A. Moxon. 

MAHARAI.—One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23*», 
1 Ch 1 !*'>); according to 1 Ch 27'*, of the family of 
Zerah, and captain of the Temple guard for the tenth 
monthly course. 

MAHATH.— 1. The eponym of a Kohathite family 
(1 Ch 0“, 2 Ch 29*’); perhaps to be identified with 
Ahimotb of l Ch 6**. 2. A Levlte in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31'*). 

MAHAVITE, THE.— The EV deslgnationin 1 Ch 1 1« 
of Eliel, one of David’s heroes. The MT should prob. 
be emended to read ‘the Mahanaimite.’ 

MAHAZIOTH.— The Hernanite cliief of the 23rd 
course of singers (1 Ch 25*- •°). 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ ( ‘spoil speedeth, prey 
hasteth’), Is 8' A symbolical name given to one of 
Isaiah’s son.s to signify the speedy destruction of the 
power of the allied kings Rezin and Pekah by the king 
of Assyria. 

MAHLAH.— 1. One of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(wh. see), Nu 26’* 27' 36>‘, Jos 17*. 2. One of the 
sons of Hammolecheth, 1 Ch 7'®. 

MAHLI.— In Ex 6'®, Nu 3*". 1 Ch 24». *», it is the 
name of a son of Merari, Levi’s youngest son. In 
1 Ch 23** 24*0 a son of Mushi, Mahli’s brother, bears 
the same name. Ezr speaks of ‘a man of discre- 
tion (see Ibh-bechel), of the sons of Mahli . . . and 
Sherebiah,* etc. l Ms H*’ (Mooli 1 drops ‘ and.’ thus Identi- 
fying this son of Mahli with Sherebiah. In Nu 3” 26*« 
Mahli's descendants are called ‘the family of the 
Mahlites.’ According to 1 Ch 23**, these MahUtes 
were descended from the daughters of Eleazar, the 
elder son of the Mahli mentioned in Ex 6‘*. Eleazar 
left no male offspring. Their cousins, the sons of 
Kish, therefore took them In marriage, and prevented 
the extinction of their father’s name. 

MAHLON. — See Cuiuon. 


MAHOL. — The father of Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Chalcol, and Darda (1 K 4*>). who are mentioned as 
famous for their wisdom, though surpassed in this respect 
by Solomon. Apparently, then, Mahol is a proper name, 
but it is also found in Ps 149* 150® (EV tr. ‘dance’) 
amongst instruments of music, so that the four wise men 
mentioned above may really be described as ‘sons of 
music,* in which case their wisdom may have consisted 
chiefiy in their skill in the composition of hymns. 

T. A. Moxon. 

MAH8EIAH. — Grandfather of Baruch and Seraiah 
(Jer 321* called in Bar l> Maaseas. 

MAIANNA8 (1 Es 9®*) »Maaseiah, Neh 8*. 

MAIL.— See Armour, 2 (c). 

MAINSAIL. — See Ships and Boats. 

MAKAZ.— A tow n on the W. slopes of Judah (1 K 4*). 
The LXX reading, Michmaah, is impossible. The site 
has not been recovered. W. Ewino. 

MAKE. — In Jg 18* ‘to make* means ‘to do* — 
*What makest thou in this place?* In Jn 8** ‘Whom 
makest thou thyself?’, and Jn 19* *He made himself 
the Son of God,* ‘make’ means ‘pretend to be’; 
cf. Jos 8'* ‘Joshua and all Israel made as if they 
were beaten.* Tins is the meaning also in 2 S 13* 
‘Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself sick.’ 
In Ezk 17'* ‘Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty 
array and great company make for him in the war,* 
‘make for* means ‘a.s.slst.* 

MAKED. — A ‘strong and great* city in Gilead 
(1 Mac 6** **). The site is unknown. 

MAKHELOTH (Nu 33**- »).— One of the twelve 
‘stations* of the children of Israel (Nu 33**< ); unknown. 

MARKED AH. — A Canaanite royal city in the 
Sheph^iah, where the five kings of the Canaanites, 
defeated by Joshua at Gibeon, and chased by Israel 
down the valley by way of Beth-horon and Azekah, 
took refuge in a cave (Jos 10'® '** ), whence, later, by 
Joshua’.s orders, they were brought forth and slain. 
The city was taken and the inhabitants put to the 
sword. Azekah has not been identified, but in Jos 
15®' it is named with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and 
Naamah, which may be identified with the modern 
Katrah, DajQn, and Na'aneh. In this district the name 
Makkedah has not been found, but Warren and Conder 
agree in suggesting d-Mughdr, ‘the cave,’ as the most 
likely spot. The rock-quarrying and tombs mark an 
ancient site, and caves are found in no other place 
where Makkedah might be located. It lies on the N. 
of wady Surar, about 15 miles S. of Jaffa. The Ono- 
masticon places it about 7 miles E. of Eleutheropolis 
(Beit JibrUi), a position hardly to be reckoned within 
the Sheph^lah. W. Ewing. 

MAKTESH. — The name of a locality mentioned 
only in Zeph 1" as ‘the Phoenician quarter’ (?) of 
Jeruvsalcm. The word denotes a mortar, and presuma- 
bly was given to the place because it was basin-shaped. 
If so, a part of the Tyropceon valley has as good a claim 
as any other locality to be regarded as what is referred 
to. Certainly the Mt. of Olives is but a precarious 
conjecture. W. F. Cobb. 

MALACHI. — 1. Author. — The Book of Malachi raises 
a question of authorship which cannot be answered 
with certainty. Who was the author? Was his name 
Malachi? .4 priori, it m’^ght be supposed that the 
author of the last book of prophecy in the OT Canon 
w'ould be sufficiently well known to have his name 
attached to his work. If the name appeared with the 
book (especially if the name was Eera, as the Targum 
assertsi, it could scarcely have been lost or forgotten 
before the ‘Minor Pronhets' were collected, and the 
Canon of the Prophets was closed. 

It is, however, doubtful whether MalacMis the persoiii* 
name of the prophet. The word* as it appears in the 
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superacriptfon, means * my messenger/ and in this sense 
It is used in 3‘. It is argued that the word ought to 
have the same signification in both places. But, while 
In 3> it can scarcely mean anything else than ‘my 
messenger/ this meaning does not suit the superscrip- 
tion, which would run, ‘Oracle of the word of Jaliweh 
through my messenger/ The oblicpie case of Jahweh 
with the direct reference of the suffix in 'my mes- 
senger,’ is more than awkward. The LXX nmders 
the superscription ‘by the hand of his messenger/ 
The change of text is very slight. Whether there was 
MS authority for it cannot be fletermined. 

The termination of the word Malachi may be ad- 
jectival. It would thus be ecjui valent to the Latin 
Arigelicus, and would signify ‘one charged with a 
message or mission' (a missionary). The term would 
thus be an official title, and the thought is not un- 
suitable to one whose message closed the Prophetical 
Canon of the OT, and whose mis.sion in behalf of the 
Church was of so sacred a character. If this were the 
explanation, it is probable that greater definiteness 
would be attached to the words. It should be noted 
that, while the LXX render the word Malachi by ‘his 
messenger’ in the superscription, they prefix, as the 
title of the book, Malachias, as if the Hebrew should 
read Malachiyah, i.e, *mes.senger ol Jahweh.’ Some such 
form must be adopted if the Malachi of the super- 
scription is taken as a proper noun. The form would 
thu.s correspond to Zackarias, and many other proper 
nouns (so Vulg. both in the title and in the super- 
scription). This is a possible grammatical explanation, 
and the name ‘messenger of Jahweh’ is suitable to the 
condition of Judah at the time. The Jews had little 
experience of prophets when the message of this book 
w'as delivered. It is significant that Haggai, the earliest 
prophet of the post-exilic period, is expressly designated 
‘messenger of Jahweh’ (Hag 1‘*). He had already 
received the official title of prophet (MM’), (v.‘). But 
there were prophets and prophets. False prophets 
had done much to bring about the Exile. If there 
were to be prophets after the Exile, it was important 
that the new community should be in no doubt as to 
their character. This w'as secured in the case ot the 
first of the post-exilic prophets by the express state- 
ment that he was the messenger of Jahweh, and that 
what he spoke was the message of Jahw^eh. In the 
case of the last of the proiihets of the OT Canon, an 
assurance of a similar character would be furnished 
symbolically by the name Malachiyah (‘messenger of 
Jahweh’). This, pro tanto, favours the form of the word 
as it appears in the title of the LXX and the Vulgate. 

But 31 remains. If Malachi is a proper noun— 
the name of the author-— in 1‘, should the word not 
have the same significance in 3*? The answer is, that 
there Is no insnperahle objection to the twofold ex- 
planation. The form admits of the twofold reference. 
The question is one of probability. At this point, 
however, reference should be made to the Targum, 
according to which Ezra was the author of the Book 
of Malachi; and this opinion continued to prevail among 
the Jews. Jerome accepted it, and it was favourably 
regarded by Calvin and others. No doubt the Targum 
expre.s8ed the Jewish opinion of the time. But that 
does not settle the question. In the four or five centuries 
between the appearance of the Book of Malachi and 
the birth of Christ, the life of the OT Church centred 
In the Law of Moses. That law was given, mainly, by 
Ezra to the po.st-exilic Church, As years passed, and 
the traditions of the scribes began to gather about the 
Law, the figure of Ezra stood out as the prominent one 
in post-exiiic times. Everything of Importance con- 
nected with the Law was wont to be assigned to him. 
Take along with that the fact that Malachi occurs as a 
common noun in 3L and the additional fact that the 
prophecy closes with a solemn warning to remember 
the Law of Moses, and it may appear not improbable 


that Ezra should have been claimed as the author ot 
this closing passage, and of the prophecy in which it 
is found. 

In those circumstances the authority of the Targum is 
not of very great weight. But in one respect the Targum 
is of importance. If the name of Ezra was the only 
one associated with the Book of Malachi when the 
Targum was prepared, it is probable that the book 
originally appeared anonymously — at least, that it bore 
no name when the volume of the Minor Prophets was 
made up. and that the compiler either regarded the 
term Malachi In 3‘ as the name of the author, or attached 
it to the book in the superscription a.s an official title. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the name of 
the author is not required for the authentication of the 
message. The terms of the superscription are amply 
sufficient for the purpose of authentication. It is the 
‘Oracle of the Word of Jahweh' that the prophet 
delivers. This is equivalent to ‘The word of Jahweh 
came — or was — to ... (so and .so)’ in other books 
of prophecy, and implies the familiar ‘Thus saith 
Jahweh’ of prophetic address. 

2. Date. — Opinion is greatly divided regarding the 
date of the hook. That it belonged to the Persian 
period appears from the name {jwchah) given to the 
governor (cf. Hag 1‘ etc., Neh 5** etc,). Further, 
it is obvious that the statutory services of the Temple 
had been in operation for some time before the message 
of Malachi was delivered. Abu.se.s had crept in which 
could not be associated with those who had returned 
from Babylon and rebuilt the Temple. The dedication 
of the Second Temple took place in n.c. 516, and the 
condition of religious life depicted in Malachi must have 
been a goo<l many years later than that date. This i.s 
very generally admitted. 

Two dates are ino.st w^orlhy of consideration — the 
first shortly before Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem, and the 
second during Nehemiah’s second visit to the holy city. 
Certain expressions occurring in the book are held to 
favour the former (cf. 2^ *■ ‘ 3^ ‘o ” [EV 4‘]). These, 
breathing the spirit of Deut., are suppo.sed to show that 
the author w'as under the influence of the Deutero- 
nomic Code. If his activity was later than 446, the 
influence of P would have been expected to show itself. 
But the expression 'the law’ of Mostis* (3” (EV 4<J) 
finds a natural explanation in connexion with the whole 
Pentateuchal legislation read before the people in 445 
(Neh 8 ff.). The covenant with Levi (2<- ®) seems to 
pre.suppo.se Nu 25'® *’’' (P). And the reference to the 
tithe.s (3*®) appears to rest on Lv 27^^-^ and Nu 18« ” 
(both belonging to P‘). Deuteronomic expressions of 
an ethical character are suitable to any earnest prophet 
after Amos, and are not determinative of date as are 
the passages which presuppose P,— on the assumption 
that P was first promulgated in n.c. 445. The language, 
upon the whole, favours a date later than the appearance 
of P. The contents of the book point in the same 
direction. Ezra’s reformation appears to have been 
limited to the banishing of the foreign wives, and the 
effort to effect a complete separation of the Chosen 
People from the idolatrous tribes round about. The 
author of Malachi brings three main charges against 
the Church of his day: (1) against the priests for the 
profanation of the services of the Temple; (2) against 
the community (prie.sts included) for marrying heathen 
wives; (3) against the people generally for Immorality, 
indifference, and infidelity. Ail this agrees very clo.scdy 
with the state of affairs with which Nehemiah had to 
deal on his second visit to Jerusalem (Neh 13^® ). And 
upon the whole (the conclusion can only be a matter 
of comparative probability), the period of that visit 
may be accepted for the prophetic activity of the author 
of Malachi. The date would be somewhere about 
B.c. 430. 

3. Contents. — The book may be divided into the 
following sections- 
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I. 1‘. The Buperscription. 

II. 1*-^. Jahweh's love to Israel. This love proved by 
the history of His dealings with Israel from the days of 
their great ancestor Jacob, as contrasted with the history 
of Jacob’s brother Esau and of his descendants. 

III. Israel's forgetfulness of Jahweh, — neglect and 
contempt of His ofTerini^, through illegal proceedings on the 
part of the priests. 

IV. Denunciation of divorce and of foreign 
marria^. 

V. Day of Jahweh (t.c. His coming to judgment) 
against unbelievers, scoffers, etc., especially with the view 
of purifying the priests in order that acceptable offerings 
may be presented unto Him, 

VI. 3^ ^2. Drought and locusts sent on those who 
neglected to bring the tithes for the service of the Temple 
and the support of the priests. 

VII. 3‘® p lEV 3‘2-4®]. The punishment of the wicked, 
and the triumph of the righteous, on the day of Jahweh, 
with a concluding exhortation to ol>oy the Law of Moses, 
and a promise of the coming of Elijah to lead the people to 
repentance. 

4. Doctrine. — Malachi, in its doctrinal contents, is in 
entire harmony with the Prophetic books that preceded 
it, and adds its testimony to the fact that, while Divine 
revelation is progressive, and the circumstances of the 
time add a st>ecial ciiaracter and colour to the different 
Prophetic books, the fundamental doctrines are the 
same in all. The keynote of Malachi’s message is found 
in the oiMUiing words of 1*. Israel’s position as the 
Chosen People is founded in the electing love of Jahweh. 
The divorcing of Jewisii and the marrying of heathen 
wives isS a crime again.st tlie love of Jahweh. Further. 
Jahw'eh — as in all the prophets from Amos downw'ards 
— is a God of righteotisness. He r<!wards the rigliteous 
and punishes the wicked. The day of Jahweh, on 
w'hich the wicked are punished and the riglitecus re- 
warded. is tlie same as in Amos and his successors; 
and the closing words of the prophecy, dealing witli tliis 
day of Jahweh, connect the OT with tlie NT, in vvhicli 
the day of the Lord occupies a position of equal im- 
portance with tiiat assigned to it in the OT. The 
special circumstance.s of the time, wliich serve so far 
to «letennine the date, apix^ar in the importance 
as.signed to ritual, and the severity with wdiich neglect 
or irregularity in this part of religious observance is 
treated . 

6. Style - - As might oe c.xpected, the style and diction 
of a book belonging to the last half of the 5th cent, 
are inferior to those of the pre-exilic prophets. The 
language is mostly plain, homely prose. There are, 
however, poetic pa.ssages, some of con.siderable merit 
(cf. P> 3‘ff ‘''ff (EV 4‘n 1). The most striking 

feature of the style is the discussion of an Important 
subject by means of question and answer, — a dialectic 
method which became common afterwards, and which 
about the same time was well known in Athens through 
the labours of Socrates. G, G. Camekon. 

MALA0HT.--2 Es po (AV and RV) for Malachi. 

MAL0AM.~1. One of the heads of the fathers of Ben- 
jamin, and the son of Shaharaim and Hodesh (1 Ch 8*). 

2. In Zeph 1* Malcam Is apparently the name of an 
Idol, and might be rendered literally ‘their king,’ as 
in the margin of AV and RV. Quite possibly, how- 
ever, there is an error in the pointing of the Hebrew 
word, and It should be rendered Milcom (wh. see), the 
‘abomination’ of the children of Ammon, and identical 
with Molech (cf. Is 8*b Jer 49»-*, and i K 11®). See also 
art. Molech. T. A. Moxon. 

MALOHIAH. — 1. A priest, the father of Pashhur 
(Jer 2V 38>), same as Malchijah of 1 Ch 9» Neh 11». 
2. A member of the royal family, to whom belonged 
the pit-prison into which Jeremiah was let down 
(Jei . 18 ®). 

— The eponym of an Asherite family 
(Gn 46‘L Nu 26«, I Ch 7«>). The gentilic name 
MalchieUtof occurs in Nu 26<®. 


MALOHIJAH. — 1. A descendant of Gershom (1 Ch 
IHeb. »]). 2. A priest, the father of Pashhur 
(1 Ch 9‘*, Neh 11«), same as Malchiah of Jer 2P 38». 

3. Head of the 5th course of priests (l*Ch 24«), perhaps 
the same as the preceding. 4. 6. Two of the sons of 
Parosh, who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10“ ***"); 
chilled in 1 Es 9“ Melchias and Asibias respectively. 
6. One of the sons of Harirn who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10®‘). In Neh 3“ he is mentioned as taking 
I)art in the repairing of the wall. He is called in 
1 Es 9^ Melchias. 7. Malchijah the son of Rechab 
repaired the dung-gate (Neh 3'<). 8 . One of the 

guild of the goldsmiths who helped to repair the wall 
(Neh 3*0- 9. One of those who stocKl at Ezra’s left 

hand at the reading of the Law (Neh 80- 10. One of 

those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10®), probably 
the same as No. 2. 11. A priest who took part in the 

ceremony of dedicating the wall (Neh 12«). 

MALGHIRAM. — Son of Jeconiah (1 Ch 3»®). 

MALOHI-SHTJA.— The third son of Saul (1 S 14®®); 
slain by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa (1 S 31*. 
1 Ch 10*). 

MALCHUS. — The name of the high priest’s servant 
whose ear Peter cut off in the Garden of Gethsemane at 
tlie arrest of our Lord. St. John is the only Evangelist 
w'ho mentions hi.s name (Jn 18‘®), thereby substantiating 
the fact that he was intimately acquainted with the 
high priest and his household (Jn 18'®). The incident 
is related in the other tliree Gospels (Mt 26®', Mk 14®L 
Lk 22®®). On a comparison of tlie four accounts, it seems 
that Malchus pressed forward eagerly to seize Jesus, 
whereupon Peter struck at him with his sword. The 
blow, missing its main object, almost severed the ear, 
but not quite, as Jesus touched it and healed it. 

Luke, the physician, is the only Evangelist who 
mentions the healing of the ear. 

Morley Stevenson. 

MALICE.— 

1. (i) OT.— All iu Pr -Bk. version: Ps 94» 119'*® and 
10'^ (adj.) 59® (adi.) and 56® (adv'.). 

(ii.) Apoer. — .Ml in AV: Wis 12*®- *® 16'® (and RVm), 
* Sir 27®® and 28”, * 1 Mac 9®* and 13®, 2 Mac 4®®. 

(iii) NT.— In RV: 1 Co 5® 14*®, Eph 4®', Col 3®, Tit 3®. 
Ja 1** rag., 1 P 2' (AV and RVm); ‘maliciousness’ Ro 1“, 
1 P 2'® (AV and RVm ‘malice’); ‘malicious’ * 3 Jn ‘® AV, 

2. Discussion is needless as to (i.), for the Heb. is clear. 
(See RV.) Ail the other instances, how^ever, except those 
marked * represent a Gr. w^ord {kakia) w’^hich has a much 
wider meaning than ‘malice’ as now used. It may be 
‘wickedness,’ as Ac 8**, Ja 1*'; or ‘ evil’ trouble,’ 
Mt 6®<. 

3. The point isimportant,becau8e‘ malice ' has acquired 
its exclusive meaning ‘spitefulness’ only since the 
17th century. It indicated evil of any sort (cf. Pr,-Bk. 
as cited above, and for some striking examples see art. in 
Hastings' DB). This change accounts for RV renderings 
of Apocr., and wmuld perhaps have justified further 
emendation of AV. 

®4, The modern usage is a return to the classical 
malitia. Its relation to kakia was discussed by Cicero, 
who coined vitiositas as the nearest rendering; for where- 
as ‘malice’ indicated a particular fault, ‘vitiosity’ 
stood for all (Tusc. Diap. iv. 34). 

H. F. B. COMPSTON. 

MALLOTHI.— A son of Heraan (1 Ch 25®- *•). 

MALLOWS (maHUach, connected with meioc/j ‘salt’), 
Job 30®, RV salt-wort.— Almost certainly the sea 
orache (Atriplex halimus), a perennial shrub with 
leaves somewhat like the olive, common in saltish 
marshes, especially near the Dead Sea, where it is 
associated with the retem (see Juniper). The sour- 
lasting leaves can be eaten, but only in dire necessity. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MALLUOH.— 1. A Merarite, ancestor of Ethan 
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(1 Ch QM). 2. One of the sons of Ban! who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10**); called in 1 Es Mamuchus. 
3. One of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10**). 4. 6. Two of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh lO*- >7). No. 4 is .probably identical 
with Malluch of Neh 12*. called in 12^^ Malluchi. 

MALLUORI. — The eponym of a priestly family who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12»«); probably the same 
as IfaUtich of Neh 10« 12*. 

MAZJjUS. — A city of Cilicia which joined Tarsus in 
a rebellion against Antioch us Epiphanes about b.c. 171 
(2 Mac 4 * 0 ). Tradition said that it was founded at the 
time of the Trojan War. Its coinage shows that it was 
an important town. Its site is doubtful, but as ancient 
statements make it near the river Pyramus, near the sea, 
and also on a hill, Professor Ramsay identifies it with 
Kara-Tash, on a coast line of hills E. of Magarsa, which 
served as its port. The W. branch of the Pyramus has 
become almost completely dried up. A. E. Hillard. 

MALOBATHBON.— KVm of Ca for EV Bether 

(wh. see). It is argued by Post, against this rendering, 
that the malobathron plant (Lauras malabathrum) did 
not grow wild on any of the mountains of Palestine. 
Others would render (by a slight textual emendation) 
* mountains of cypresses.’ 

MALTAlOnCUS (1 Es d») -Mattenai, Ezr 10". 

MAMDAI (1 Es 9>«)»Benaiah, Ezr 10». 

XAHMON. — This is a Semitic word, but of doubtful 
derivation. It has been referred to Heb. aman, ‘a 
reliable (store),’ and to taman (t being elided), ‘hidden 
treasure.’ Augustine (*Serm. on Mount) says it was 
the name for ‘riches’ among the Hebrews, and that 
the Phoenician agrees, for ‘ gain ’ in Phoenician is called 
mammon. Phoenician and Hebrew were near akin, 
and the ancients often included Aramaic In Hebrew. 
‘Mammon’ is not found in OT Hebrew, but occurs 
In Rabbinical, In Syriac (Western Aramaic), and is 
used in the Aramaic Targums as the equivalent of Heb. 
terms for ‘gain* or ‘wealth.’ Being a well-known 
Fhoen. trade word, it is Introduced without transla- 
tion (unlike corhan^ etc.) into NT Greek, where the 
right spelling is mamdnas (Mt 6*<, Lk 16* "); with 

this agrees the Syriac form momUna. A Ph®n. deity, 
Mamon, has been supposed. Though not improbable, 
the idea seems due to Milton (P.L. i. 679 ff.), ‘Serve 
God and mammon' suggests personification, but com- 
pare the phraseology of Ph 3»». G. H. Gwilliam. 

MAMKITANEMirS (1 Es 9") corresponds to the 
two names MaUaniah, Hattenal in Ezr lO*^, of which 
it is a corruption. 

MAMBB.-^A name found several times in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham. It occurs (a) in 
the expresston 'terebinths of Manure* in Gn 13** 18* 
(both J), and 14** (from an independent source) with the 
addition of ‘the Amorite’; (d) in the expression ‘which 
is before Mamre,’ in descriptions of the cave of Mach- 
pelah, or of the field in which it was (Gn 23*^ ** 25» 
49*« 50**), and in 35**. where Mamre is mentioned as 
the place of Isaac’s death; (c) in Gn 14** as the name 
of one of Abraham’s allies, in his expedition for the 
recovery of Lot. In (5) Mamre is an old name, either 
of Hebron or of a part of Hebron (cf. 23** 35**); in 
Gn 14** it is the name of a local sheik or chief (cf. v."), 
the owner of the terebinths called after him; in Gn 13** 
18* it is not clear whether it Is the name of a person or 
of a place. The ‘terebinths of Mamre’ are the spot at 
which Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. The site 
is uncertain, though, if the present mosque, on the N.E. 
edge of Hebron, is really built over the cave of Mach- 
peiah, and if ‘before’ has its usual topographical sense 
of ‘east of,’ it will have been to the W. of this, and at 
no great distance from It (for the terebinths are de- 


scribed as being ‘in’ Hebron, Gn 13**) From Jose- 
phus' time (BJ, iv. ix. 7) to the present aay lere'ointnB ot 
oaks called by the name of Abraham havf* been nhowu 
at different spots near Hebron; but none has any real 
claim to mark the authentic site of the ancient ‘ Mamre. 
The oak mentioned by Josephus was 6 stadia from the 
city; but he does not indicate in which direction it lay. 
Sozomen (HB li. 4), in speaking of the ‘Abraham’s 
Oak’ of Constantine’s day (2 miles N. of Hebron), states 
that it was regarded as sacred, and that an annual fair 
and feast was held beside it, at which sacrifices were 
offered, and,iibations and other offerings cast into a well 
close by. Cf. Oak. S. R. Driver. 

MAMUCHUS (1 Es 9»«)«MaUuch, Ezr 10-'». 

!MAN. — The Bible is concerned with man only from 
the religious standpoint, with his relation to God. 
This article will deal only with the religious estimate of 
man, as other matters which might have been included 
will be found in other articles (Creation, Eschatology, 
Fall, Sin, Psychology). Man's dignity, as made by 
special resolve and distinct act of God in God’s image 
and likeness (synonymous terms), with dominion over the 
other creature.s, and for communion with God, as as- 
serted in the double account of his Creation in Gn 1 and 2. 
and man’s degradation by his own choice of evil, as 
presented figuratively in the story of his B'all in Gn 3, 
are the two aspects of man that are everywhere met 
with. The first is explicitly affirmed in Ps 8, an echo of 
Gn 1; the second, without any explicit reference to the 
story in Gn 3, is taken for granted in the OT (see esp. 
Ps 51), and is still more emphasized in the NT, with 
distinct allusion to the Fall and its consequence.s (see 
esp. Ro 6**'** and 7*-“). While the OT recognizes 
man’s relation to the world around him, his materiality 
and frailty as ‘flesh’ (wh. see), and describes him as 
‘dust and ashes’ in compari.son with God (Gn 2* 3‘» 
18**), yet as made in God’s image it endows him with 
reason, conscience, affection, free will. Adam Is capable 
of recognizing the qualities of, and so of naming, the 
living creatures (2*»), cannot find a help meet among 
them (v.*®), Is inno<’ent (v.®), and capable of moral 
obedience (v.*®- **) and religious communion (3“ *®). 
The Spirit of God is in man not only as life, but also as 
wisdom and understanding, counsel and might, skill 
and courage (see Inspiration). The Divine Immanence 
in man as the Divine providence for man is affirmed 
(Pr 20**). 

In the NT man’s dignity is represented as Divine 
Bonship. In 8t. Luke’s Gospt‘l Adam is described as 
‘son of God’ (3*»). St. Paul speaks of man as ‘the 
image and glory of Go<l’ (1 Co 11*), approves the poet’s 
words, *we also are his offspring,’ asserts the unity of 
the race, and God’s guidance in its history (Ac 17»-*»). 
In his argument in Romans regarding universal sinful- 
ness. he assumes that even the Gentiles have the law 
of God written in their hearts, and thu.s can exercise 
moral judgment on themselves and others (2**). Jesus' 
testimony to the Fatherhood of God, including the 
eare and bounty in Providence as well as the grace in 
Redemption, has as its counterpart His estimate of the 
absolute worth of the human soul (see Mt 10*® 16**, 
Lk 10»» 15). While God’s care and bounty are un- 
limited, yet Jesus does seem to limit the title ‘child or 
son of God ’ to those who have religious fellowship and 
seek moral kinship with God (see Mt 5® cf. Jn 1**). 
St. Paul’s doctrine of man’s adoption by faith in God’s 
grace does not contradict the teaching of Jesus, The 
writer of Hebrews sees the promise of man’s dominion 
in Ps 8 fulfilled only in Christ (2* ®). Man’s history, 
according to the Fourth Evangelist, is consummated in the 
Incarnation (Jn !'♦). 

The Bible estimate of man's value Is shown In Its 
anticipation of his destiny — not merely continued 
existence, but a future life of weal or woe according to 
the moral quality, the relation to God, of the pn^sent 
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life (see Eschatology). The Biblical analysis of the 
nature of man Is discussed in detail in art. Psychology. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

MAN OF SIN (or 'lawlessness'). — Probably the 
equivalent in 2 Th 2>-^®of Antichrist (wb. see). Accord- 
ing to the Pauline view, the Parousia woulci bo preceded 
by an apostasy of believers and the appearance of the 
‘ man of lawlessness, ’ ‘ who opposeth and exalt(*th himself 
above all that is called God or that is worshipped; so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God’ (v.®*). The appearance of 
this evil one and his oppression of the Ixdievers were 
prevented by some force or person. In course of 
time, however, this restraint was to be removed. The 
wicked one would exercise his power until the Christ 
should come to destroy him (vv.*-«). 

The precise references of this statement are beyond 
final discovery. It is, iiowever, commonly believed 
that tlie reference is to some historical person, possibly 
the god-emperor of Rome. Such a reference Is, however, 
very difficult if 2 Thess, was written by St. Paul, for 
at the time of its composition the Roman State had not 
become a persecutor. Tlie ‘orui who restrains’ is also 
difficult to identify if the ‘man of lawlessnes.s' be the 
Roman emiieror. For that reason it may be best to 
refer the ‘man of lawlessness’ to tlie Jewish people or 
their expected Messiah, and ‘he that restraineth* to 
the Roman power. This interi)retati()n is supported 
by the fact that in his letters to the Thessalonians, St. 
Paul regard.? the Jews as persecutors, while throughout 
Acts the Roman State is presented as a protector of 
the Christians. This identiftc4ition, however, does not 
satisfactorily explain the reference to ‘sitting in the 
temple.* It is, therefore, probably better not to attempt 
a precise historical interpretation of either the ‘man of 
lawlessness’ or ‘him that restraineth,’ but to regard 
the former as a reference to the exjKiCted Antichrist, 
and the latter to some unidentified i>er.sonal influence 
that led to the postponement of his appearance. 

Shailer Mathews. 

. MANAEN (“Menahern). — One of the Christian 
prophets and teachers at Antioch, and ‘foster-brother’ 
of Herod Antlpas (Ac 13^). Although Individual non- 
official Christians prophesied (Ac 2'^^- 21®, 1 Co 
yet there was in NT a class of official prophets (Eph 2*® 
3®, Rev 18®®, perhap.? 1 Th 2“*); and so in the Didache 
(c. A.D. 1207) the prophets formed an official class above 
the local ministry. Manaen was clearly an official at 
Antioch. The phrase ‘foster-brother of Herod’ Is 
thought by Deissmann to be a mere title of honour, like 
‘the king’s friend’ in 1 Ch 27“ but more probably rep- 
resents a literal fact. An older Manaen had been be- 
friended by Herod the Great as having foretold his 
advancement; this one might be his grand.son, brought 
up with Antlpas. Another instance of the circle of 
Herod being reached by Chri.stlanlty is Joanna, wife, of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 8*); ard Antipas himself 
was touched by the Baptist’s preaching (Mk 6®®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

MANAHATH. — 1. Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8* as the 
place to which certain Benjamite clans were carried 
captive. The town is probably identical with that 
implied in Manahathites (wh. see), with the ManochO of 
the Gr. text of Jos 16®*, and if the text in Jg. Is correct, 
with the Menuhah of Jg 20“ RVm. 2. On 36» (P), 
1 Ch 1<® ‘son of Shobal, son of Seir, the Horite,’ 
i.e, eponymous ancestor of a clan of Edom, or of the 
earlier population conquered and absorbed by Edom. 

MANAHATHITES (RV Menuhoth in 1 Ch 2M). 
1 Ch 2”. — The genealogy in these two passages is to 
be interpreted as meaning that the city Manahath, 
occupied by portions of two sections of the Edomite 
clan Caleb, came to be reckoned to Judah. 
MANASSEAS <1 Es 9®^) -Manasseh, Ezr lO®o. 
MANASSEH.— 1. In MX and AV of Jg 18^ AfmmuseA 


is a scribal change for dogmatic purposes, the originsi; 
being Moses (see Gershom, 1). 2. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 10®® [1 Es 0®^ Manasseas]). 3. Son of Hashum 
(Ezr 10®®). 4. 5. See next two articles. 

MANASSEH. — The firstborn son of Joseph, and full 
brother of Ephraim (Gn [E]), by Asenath, the 

daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On (v.“ [J]). 

The popular etymology makes the name a Pi'el ptep. of 
the verb ndshdh, ‘ to forget.' Jo.<sephu8 (Ant. ii. vi. 1 ) adopts 
this without critieism, as do our Hebrew Lexicons. In the 
Assyrian inscriptions the name appears as Minsi, Menase. 
In Is 66‘^ the god Meni (RV ‘Destiuv’) is associated with 
Gad, the god of Ft>rtune. Some scholars, consequently, 
equate Manasseh with Men-naaa=^* the god Men seized. 
‘Apparently Manasseh succeeded in establishing friendly 
relations with the Canaanites at an €iarly date. His name 
points to such influences’ (Niebuhr, Gesch. d. Ehr. Zeit. p. 
252; cf. Siegfried, ‘Gad-Meiii u. Gad-Manasse' in Ztschr. 
f. prot. TheoL, 1875, p. 366 f.). Hogg, who in EBi, a.v., 
discusses the name at length, appears to favour the 
participial form, but (following Land) connects it with 
the Arabic nfiad, ‘to inflict an injury.’ He thus brings it 
into relation with the story of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel (Gn 32). ‘It would appear,’ so runs the conclusion, 

‘ that in the oripnal story the epithet Manasseh was a fitting 
title of Jacob himself, which might be borne by his w'or- 
shippers as in the case of Gad.’ But it is extremely unlikely 
that Jacob was originally regarded as a deity, as Luther 
{ZATW xxi. p. 68 ff.) also holds. The Babylonian form 
Ya'qub-Uu found in the contract tablets of the period of 
Hammurabi (23rd cent, b.c.) and Jacob-el UyT-her) found on 
the scarab of an Egyptian king of the Hyksos period, is 
not to be translated ‘Ya'kub is god.’ As forms like 
Yakbar-du, Yamlik-ilu, etc., render probable, i/u issubject. 
Nevertheless, there may have been some original connexion 
between Manasseh ana Jacob. Jacob’s name, we are told, 
was afterwards changed to Israel, and Manasseh is said to 
have been the elder brother of Ephraim, the name which 
later became almost synonymous with Israel, and, finally, 
in Jg 1®^ Manasseh and Israel appear to be used as equiva- 
lents. But where no better data are obtainable, we must 
confess ignorance as frankly as we reject the etymologizing 
tales of our sources. 

In our oldest source bearing upon the early tribal 
settlement (Jg b) the name of Manasseh does not appear, 
though that of Ephraim does. Machir there (v.*<) 
seems to take the place of Manasseh. In Gn 50“ (E) he 
is the only son of Manasseh; so also Nu 26®®- ^ (P), but 
in Jos 17‘*» (peril. J) he Is the firstborn of Manasseh. 
In Nu 32®®- (V.'® is not original) we have an exr.erpt 

from JE added to .^*’8 story of Reuben’s and Gad’s 
settlement on the East Jordan, which tells us that the 
children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, went to Gilead 
and took it. Jair, it is said, and Nobah, two other 
descendants of Manasseh, also took towns in Gilead, to 
w'hich they gave their own names. But, according 
to Dt 3‘®, Moses, after completely exterminating tlu 
Inhabitants, gave North Gilead, all Bashaii, and Argot • 
‘to the half tribe of Manasseh’; cf. Jos 13®®®^- etc. In 
P’s account of the settlement or Reut>en and Gad 
(Nu 32) there was nothing said originally of this half- 
tribe being a.ssociated with them. The whole story if 
told before the Manassites are bMught in in v.*® (cf. 
Jos and ch. 17). The story of their early settle- 
ment on the East side is discredited by many scholars, 
who Imld that the East was later conquered from the 
West. As we have seen in Jg 5'®, where Machir takes 
the place of Manasseh, he appears to be in possession 
on the We.st; and Machir. the son of Mana.sseh, is said 
to have gone to Gilead and taken it (Nu 32®®). and If 
so, he must have operated from his original seat. In 
Jos 17“-^® we read of the complaint of the ‘children 
of Joseph' to Joshua that he had given them (‘him’/ 
only one lot, despite the fact that he was a great people. 
Nothing is said about any previous allotment by Moses 
on the East. Further, in Nu 32®‘ Bashan is conquered 
by Jair, who, according to Jg 10®, was a judge of Israel. 
The argument is strong but not cogent. 

As we have already seen, the tribe on the West was 
represented by Machir (Jg 5). J. the next oldest doou* 
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ment» Includes Ephraim and Manasseh In the phrase 
‘sons of Joseph' (Jos 16*-*), ‘house of Joseph’ (17*^ 
[‘Ephr. and Man.’ is a gloss] Jg !«• «). One 

lot only is consequently assigned to them, the limits of 
which are roughly sketched in Jos Jos 17 gives 

Gilead and Baslian to Machir (making no mention of 
Jair and Nobah), and v.* begins to tell of the assignments 
to the remainder of the Manassite clans, but fails to do 
80 . But the ‘clan’ names, Abiezer, Shechera, and the 
names of the cities appended show that they were on 
the West. It is clear from what is said of the cities 
which were in Issachar and Asher ) that they were 
only ideally in Manasseh ’s territory, and that the latter 
was confined on the north to the hill-country. Like 
the rest of the tribes, they ‘were not able to drive 
out the Canaanites.’ When they made their complaint 
to Joshua (vv.^*-‘®) that they were too cramped in 
their abode to bidler themselves, he sententiously 
replied that being a great people as they boasted, they 
could clear out the mountain forests and develop in 
that way, and so ultimately get the upper hand of the 
Canaanites in the plains. It should be said that the 
names of the rest of the sons of Manasseh, Abiezer, 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem, Hepher, yhernida, as well as 
the five daughters of Zelophehad, the great-grandson 
of Machir, are probably all place-names, as some of 
them certainly are, and not personal name.s. 

Whether Joseph was a tribe has been doubted, because 
there is no mention of it in Jg 5, and the fact that the 
name Machir appears to be from the root rn&char, ‘to 
sell,’ has raised the question whether the story of 
Joseph’s sale into Egypt did not arise in connexion 
with it. 

For the clans see Jos 17>‘>-2 (J), Nu 2628 « (p), 1 ch 

714-19 28 *-*’. 

The tribe, owing to its situation, had much to endure 
during the Syrian wars (Am 1*. 2 K 10»»), and, according 
to 1 Ch 5*, the eastern half was deported (n.c, 743) by 
Tiglath-pileser iii. (see Gad). See also Tribes of 
Israel. Jame.s A. Craig. 

MADASSEH, son of Hezekiah, reigned longer than 
any king of his line — fifty-five years, according to our 
sources (2 K 21 His reign was remarkable for the 
religious reaction against the reforms which had been 
made by Hezekiah. The record (vv.2-») is that he 
built again the altars which Hezekiah had d<‘Stroyed, 
and erected altars for Baal, and made an anh^ah, as 
Ahab king of Israel had done, and that he worshipped 
the host of heaven and served them. In restoring the 
old altars he doubtless thought he was returning to the 
early religion of the. nation, and the Baal whom he 
worshipped was probably identified in the mind.s of the 
people with the national God Jahweh. The asiitrah 
was a well-known accompaniinimt of the altars of 
Jahweh down to the time of Hezekiah. In all this 
Manasseh’s measures may be called conservative, while 
his worship of the ‘host of heaven’ was no doubt a 
State necessity owing to the Assyrian rule. The 
sacrifice of ids son and the practice of witchcraft and 
magic, of which he is accused, were also sanctioned by 
ancient Israelitish custom. The reaction was accom- 
panied by active persecution of the prophetic party, 
which can hardly surjiri-se us, toleration being an un- 
known virtue. On account of these sins, Manasseh is 
represented by later writers as the man who filled the 
cup of Judah’s iniquity to overflowing, and who thus 
made the final catastrophe of the nation inevitable. 

H. P. Smith. 

MANASSES.-l. 1 Es =»ManasBeh, No. 3 (Ezr 10«). 
2. Judith’s husband (Jth 8^). 3. An unknown person 

mentioned in the dying words of To bit (To 14*®). 4. 
For ‘Prayer of Manassi^s’ see Apocrypha, § 11. 

MANDRAKE (dtWd’Cm, Gn 30N'-, Ca 7»»; RVra 
'love apples,* cf. root dddlm, ‘love’). — Although other 
Mats har.iS been suggested, the mandrake {Mandrag(yra 


officinarum), of the Solanacece or Potato order, Is mo.;; 
prabable. It is a common plant in all parts of S. 
Palestine. Its long and branched root i.s very deeply 
imbedded in the earth, and an old superstition sur- 
vives to-day that he who digs it up will be childless — 
but at the same time the effort of pulling it up will 
cure a bad lumbago. When the last fibres give way 
and the root comes up, 'a semi-human scream is supposed 
to be emitted (cf. also Jos. BJ vii. vl. 3). Occasionally 
the root resembles a human figure, but most of those 
exhibited have been ‘doctored’ to heighten the resem- 
blance. The leaves are dark green, arranged in a rosette, 
and the flowers dark purple. The fruit, which ripens 
about May, about the time of the wheat harvest, is 
somewhat like a small tomato, and orange or reddish 
in colour; it is called by the natives baid el-jinn, ‘the 
eggs of the jinn" It has a heavy narcotic smell and 
sweetish taste. It Is still used medicinally, but is known 
to be poisonous, especially the seeds. The mandrake was 
known to the ancients as an aphrodisiac (see p. .'i69‘»). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MAKEH . — See Weights and Measures, III. 

MANES. — One of those who agreed to put away 
their ‘strange’ wives (1 Es 9*1 [Ezr MaaseiahJ). 

MANGER (Lk 2^ 13** RVm).~~EV tr. of 

phatnl, the LXX equivalent of Heb. 'llrQs, ‘a place 
where cattle are fattened’ (Job 39® etc.). It also 
represents 'urwilh (2 Ch 322*), and repheth (Hab 3**), 
KV stall. In Job 39®. Pr 14* may mean the stall 
or shelter: in Is 1* it is probably the crib in which 
the food was i>laced. A like ambiguity attaches to 
"urw&h or 'urydh (2 Ch 322®), lit. ‘collecting place* 
or ‘collected herd.’ It probably came to mean a 
certain number of animals, as ‘a pair’ or ‘team* 
(1 K 42«, 2 Ch 92 *) [Geseniu.sj. The Heb. repheth 
(Hab 3‘2) (Jearly iratans ‘stall’; marli^q is the place 
where the cattle are ‘tied up’ (1 S 28** ‘fatted CAlf' 
= ‘calf of the stall,’ Jer 462*, Am 6*, Mai 4>); phatni 
may therefore denote either the manger’ or the ‘stall.' 

If kataluma (Lk 2’) means guest chamber’ (see art. 
Hospitality, ad fin .), Jo.sej)h and Mary may have moved 
into the side of the house occupied by the cattle, from 
which the living-room is distinguished by a higher floor, 
with a little hollow in the edge, out of which tlie cattle 
eat. The present writer has seen a child laid in such 
a ‘manger.’ Or. in the crowded khdn, only the animals* 
quarters may have afforded shelter. We do not now 
know. Ancient tradition places Jesu.s’ birth in a cave 
near Bethlehem, (yaves under the houses are exten- 
sively used ill Palestine as stabh's. The midhwad, 
‘manger,’ cut in the side, is an excellent ‘crib’ for a 
baby. W. Ew'inq. 

MANX (1 Es 92«) -Bani of Ezr 10*» and 1 Es 5**, 

MANIUS. — According to 2 Mac 11**, Titus Maniufl 
was one of two Roman legates who, being on their way 
to Antioch after the campaign of Lysia.s against Judaea 
in the year b.c. 163, sent a letter to the Jews confirming 
the conee.s.sions of Lysias, and offering to undertake the 
charge of their interests at AntioiJi in concert with their 
own envoy. This action would be in accord with the 
policy the Romans were following towards the Syrian 
kingdom, and is probable enough. But we have no 
knowledge from any other source of the presence in 
the East of any legate called Titus Manias. 

A. E. Hillard. 

MANNA. — The food of the Israelites during the 
wanderings (Ex 16*- »*, Jos 6 * 2 ), but not the only food 
available. Documents of various dates speak of (o) 
cattle (Ex 17* 19'* 34», Nu 7* •* ), especially in connexion 
with sacrifice (Ex 24* 32«, Lv S*- » »* 9* 10*<, Nu 7*“f ); 
(6) flour (Nu 7‘»- “ etc., Lv 10*» 24*); (c) food in 

general (Dt 2*, Jos I**). 

1. The origin of the word Is uncertain. In Ex 16“ 
the^exclamation might be rendered, ‘ It B* mjnt ' (not# 
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RVra). If 80 , the Israelites were reminded (but only 
vaguely, see v.“) of some known substance. The 
similar Arabic word means 'gift.' More probably the 
words are a question — ‘What is it?' Unaware of the 
p/oper term, they thus spoke of manna as ‘the-what- 
Is-it.' 

2. The manna was fl^ky. small, and white (Ex 16»< 

Jt resembled the ‘seed’ (better ‘fruit’) of the coriander 
i^lant (Ex 10’*, Nu lU). and suggested bdellium (Nu lU 
isee § 3J). It could be ground, and was stewed or baked 
(Ex 16“, Nu 11*). The taste is compared to that of 
honey-wafers (Ex 16**), or oil (Nu 11«). It was gathered 
fresh every morning early (but see § 4), for, if exposed to 
the sun, it melted (Ex 16**; cf. Wis 19*); if kept over- 
night (see § 4), it went bad (Ex 16*** ). Each person 
was entitled to a measured ‘orner of manna (Ex 16**). 

3. Many would identify manna with the juice of 
certain trees. The iloweiing ash (8. Europe) exudes 
a ‘ manna’ (used in medicine); and a species of tamarisk 
found in the Sinai peninsula yields a substance contain- 
ing sugar. The description of manna would not in 
every point support such an identification, but it is 
worth noting that manna is likened (see § 2) to bdellium, 
which is a resinous exudation. A more recent theory 
is that manna was an edible lichen like that found in 
Arabia, etc. 

4. Manna would thus come under the category of 

•special providences,’ not ‘miracles.’ There can, 
however, be no doubt that the Biblical w'riters regarded 
it as miraculous, (a) There is enough for a host of 
‘600,000 footmen.’ (b) The quantity gathered proves 
exactly suited to the consumer’s appetite (Ex 16**). 
(c) The Sabbath supply (gathered the previous day) 
retains its freshness (Ex 16*** ). (d) An *omer of it is 

kept as a sacred object near (Ex 16*** ) but not within 
(1 K 8**; ct. He 9<, Rev 2*U the ark. (c) Allusions to 
it suggest the supernatural (Neh 9*®, Ps 78***- 105*®. 
2 Es 1*». Wis 16*« 19**). 

6. All this must lend significance to NT mention. 
Christ as the living bread is typified by manna (Jn 6*** , 
1 Co 10*; cf. *); and secret spiritual sustenance is the 
reward for ‘him that overcometh’ (Rev 2**). 

H. F. B. COMPBTON. 

MANOAH.— The father of Samson, of the towm of 
Zorah, and of the family of the Danites (Jg 13* ** 
142 . 8 6, « 9. 10 16**). We learn but little of his character 
and occupation from the Bible narrative. He w'as a 
worshipper of Jehovah, and a man of reverent piety; 
he was hospitable, like his ancestor Abraham; he 
shared the dislike of his people for the alien surround- 
ing tribes, and strongly deprecated an alliance between 
his son and the Philistines. The second narrative gives 
us the following information about him. His wife was 
barren, but she was warned by a Divine messenger 
that she was destined to bear a son who was to be a 
Nazi rite and dedicated to Jehovah. The messenger 
appeared again when Manoah also was present, and re- 
peated his prophecy (Jg 13* **). We hear of Manoah on 
four more occ.a8ion8: we find him remonstrating with 
his son about the proposed Philistine marriage (14*- *); 
he accompanied his son on the preliminary visit to 
Timnah (vv.* *), and again to the marriage Itself 
(vv.* *®). He did not survive his son, who was buried 
by his side (16**). Cf. art. SA^fHON. 

These scanty details are somewhat amplified by 
Josephus iAnl. v.viii. 2, 3), who was apparently following 
some ancient Jewish tradition. T. A, Moxon. 

MANSION.— The English word occurs in Scripture 
only in Jn 14*, ‘ In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions* (RVm ‘Or, abiding jHaces'). Its retention is 
an archaism, for the modern connotation of a house of 
some dignity is quite lacking from the word as used 
byTindale (1525), apparently from the Vulg. mamiones, 
‘abiding places.’ The Gr. word like the Latin, 

neans (l ) the act of abiding, (2) a place of abode. In 
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the NT it occurs also in Jn 14*», where ‘make am 
abode’ is Greek idiom for ‘abide.’ Hence the thought 
in Jn 14* is simply that there is ample room for the 
disciples in the Father’s house. In the LXX the Gr. 
word occurs only once, viz. 1 Mac 7**, ‘give them no 
abiding place’ (RV ‘ suffer them not to live any longer’). 

S. W. Green. 

MANSLAYER. — See Kin (Next of] and Refuge 
(Cities op]. 

MAN -STEALING.— See ‘Kidnapping’ in art. 

Crimes, § 7. 

MANTELET. — See Fortification, § 7. 

MANTLE. — See Dress, § 4 (c). 

MANUSORIPTS. — See Text and Writing. 
MAOOH. — The father of Achish king of Gath (1 S 27*) 
He is probably to be identified with Maacah No. 3 
MAON, MAONITES.— 1. In Jg 10** the Maonites art 
mentioned together with the Zidonians and Amalekites 
as having oppressed Israel. They dwelt in Mt. Seir, 
south of the Dead Sea. According to 1 Ch 4<*‘ , the 
Maonites (called Meunim In this passage) were, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, driven out of their pasture land by 
the Simeonites. The passage is interesting as showing 
how long the original Canaanites held their own in the 
land after the Israelite invasion. In 2 Ch 26^ they are 
mentioned as having been overcome by Uzziah (cf. 
2 Ch 20*, where ‘Ammonites’ should probably be 
‘ Meunim 'L 

2. A different place of the name of Maon is mentioned 
in Jos 15“ ; this was a small towui in the hill-country of 
Judsea. It was in the ‘wilderness’ of Maon that 
Nabal dwelt (1 S 25’), and in this district David sojourned 
on tw'o occasions during the period of his outlaw life 
(23w«* 25*ff ). W. O. E. Oestbrley. 

MARA. — The name w'hich Naomi claimed for herself*. 
‘Call me not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara (i.e, 
‘bitter’); for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me’ (Ru 1*®). 

MARAH.— The first ‘station’ of the Israelites after 
crossing the sea (Ex 15**, Nu 33* »). If the passage 
was in the neighbourhood of Suez, Wady Hawarah, 
about 15 to 16 hours’ camel-ride from ‘the Wells of 
Moses’ (nearly opposite Suez on the E. side of the 
Gulf of Suez) on the route to the convent of St. Katherine 
(the traditional Sinai), is a suitable identification. 

MARALAH. — A place on the west border of Zebulun 
(Jos 19**). The site is quite uncertain. 

MARANATHA . — An Aram, expression which occurs 
in 1 Co 16** in juxtaposition with ‘anathema’ (‘If 
any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. 
Maran atha’ [so RV]). 

1. Meaning of the term. — The original meaning of the 
term has been disputed, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is a component of two distinct w'ords (cf. RV 
above). Most moderns follow^ Bickell in holding that 
the two parts of which the expression is composted mean 
‘Our Lord, cornel’ (“Aram, ntdrayia thd). This seems 
preferable to the older view, according to which the 
meaning would be ‘Our Lord has come!* («“Aram. 
mdran 'athd). The imperative sense is made probable 
by Rev 22*® ('Amen. Come, Lord Jesus I’), from 
which it may perhaps be inferred that some such formula 
as ‘O our Lord, or O Lord, cornel’ w'as in use in early 
Christian circles. A very early Instance of tJie use of 
the term occurs in the Didache at the end of the Eucha- 
ristic prayer (ch. 10). 

The passage runs as follows: — 

‘Let grace ci>me, and this world pass away. 

Hosanna to the God of David. 

If any is holy, let him come; if any is not, let him repent, 
Maranatha. Amen.' 

Here the combination maranatha. Amen («»‘0 our 
Lord, cornel Amen’) is strikingly parallel with ths 
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remarkable phrase in Rev 22*° (‘ Amen. Come, Lord’). 
It is noticeable also that in both passages the expression 
is used as a concluding formula. Whether any similar 
formula was in use among the Jews is disputed. An 
old Jewish acrostic hymn, still extant in all types of the 
Jewish liturgy, the initial letters of the lines of which 
may be read ‘Amen. Come’ (Heb. Hmdn bd) at least 
suggests tlie possibility of such a usage. 

2. Original significance of the expression.— It is clear 
from the passage in the Didache cited above that 
‘maranatha’ cannot be regarded as a formula of ex- 
communication synonymous with ‘anathema’ (so 
Calvin, comparing ‘Abba, Father’). It was rather a 
watchword of the earliest Christian community, em- 
bodying the thought in the form of a prayer that the 
‘ Parousia,’ or Second Advent of the Lord, might soon 
be consummated, in accordance with the ardent expecta- 
tions current in the first generation. 

3. Later usage. — In later usage, under the influence 

of false exegesis, the term acquired an imprecatory 
sense. It thus occurs in an early sepulchral inscription 
(4th or 5th cent.) from the island of Salami s. Its 
supposed correspondence with the Jewish shammatha 
(the 3rd or highest degree of excommunication) has, of 
course, nothing to substantiate it. Further details of 
this development will be found in Hastings’ DB. s.v. 
‘M ranatha.’ G. H. Box. 

MARBLE . — See Mining and Metals. 

MAROHESHVAK.— See Time. 

MARCUS.— AV of Col 4>o. Pliilem 1 P 5»»-Mark 
(wh. see). 

MARDOOHEUS.— 1. The name of Mordecai, the 

uncle of Esther, appc^ars in this form in Ad. Est 1()< IP u 
121 . 4.6 1613. 2. 1 Es 5»= Mordecai, Ezr 2*, Neh 7\ 

MARESHAH.—l. The ‘father’ of Hebron (1 Ch 2*2). 
2. A Judahite (1 Ch 4^^). These genealogical data are 
really concerned with--3. An important city in the Sheph- 
61ah of Judah (Jos 15*<), fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 1 1«; 
see al.so 2 Ch 14® Mic P^). Later on, under the 

name Mariasn, Josephus describes (Anf. xii. viii. 6 etc.) 
its extremely chequered history. The site of Mareshah 
has now with certainty been identified as Tell Sanda- 
hanna. Tliis tell was partially excavated by Bliss 
and Macalister, but the identity of the site was finally 
demonstrated by the finding, in 1902, of a tomb by Me-sars. 
Peters and Tiersch, adorned with a number of interesting 
pictured animals, etc., and about 200 inscriptions 
recording th« names of many Phoenician inhabitants of 
Marissa, about b.c. 200. The hill on which the ruins 
of Mareshah stand is riddled with the most extraor- 
dinary caves, once human dwellings. The old name 
Mareshah still lingers in Khurbet M crash, the name of 
some ruins about half a mile off. See also Marisa. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MARIMOTH (2 Bs P)=»Meraioth (Ezr 7»); al.so 
“tailed Memeroth, 1 Es 8*. 

MARISA. — The Gr. form of the name Mareshah. 
It occurs only in 2 Mac 12®, but should be read al.so 
In 1 Mac 5«®, where all Greek MSS wrongly have 
‘Samaria.’ 

MARK (JOHN). — There are three groups of NT 
passages where the name Mark occurs. 

(1) John Mark was a Jew and son of Mary, who was 
a leading Christian woman at Jerusalem. At her 
house the faithful assembled for prayer, and thither 
Peter went on his release from imprisonment, having 
perhaps previously lodged there (Ac 12^** ). An im- 
probable conjecture makes Mark the son of the ‘good- 
man of the house’ in Mk 14^h and another, not so un- 
likely, Identifies Mark himself with the 'young man’ of 
Mk 14*1; Put the Muratorian Fragment (see next 
art. § 1) apparently denied that Mark had ever seen 
our Lord. I*robably Mary was a widow. ‘Mark’ 
would be an added name such as the Jews often took. 
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in Roman fashion; it was a Roman prcenomen, much 
used among Greek-speaking people, but not common 
among the Jews. John Mark was chosen as com- 
panion of Barnabas and Saul when they left Jerusalem 
for Antioch (Ac 12® — the reading of RVm is hardly 
po.ssible), and taken by them on their first missionary 
journey (13*), not as chosen expressly by the Holy 
Ghost (ct. V.2), and not as an equal; ‘they had also 
John as their attendant (AV minister).’ It has been 
suggested that Mark was a Levite (see below), and 
that the designation here used means ‘a synagogue 
minister,’ as in Lk 4®° (Chase). But this would make 
the words ‘they had’ intolerably harsh. Probably 
Mark’s work was to arrange the Apostles’ journeys, per- 
haps also to baptize — a work not usually performed by 
St. Paul himself (1 Co Mark remained with the 

Apostles on their journey through Cyprus, but left them 
at Perga in Pamphylia (Ac 13**) either from cowardice, 
or, more probably, because the journey to Pisidian 
Antioch and beyond, involving work among distant 
Gentiles, was a change of plan which he did not approve 
(Kamsay). He had not yet grasped the idea of a world- 
wide Christianity, as St. Paul had. His departure to 
Jerusalem led later to the estrangement of Paul and 
Barnabas; the latter wished to take Mark with them 
on the Second Journey (l.'j®^® ), but Paul refused, and 
separated from Barnabas, who then took Mark to 
Cyprus. 

(2) The Mark of the Pauline Epistles w'as cousin of 
Barnabas (Col 4‘o RV), probably of the Jewish colony 
of Cyprus, and a Levite (Ac 4®). It is therefore gener- 
ally agret;d that he was tlu-i .sam(; as John Mark. If so, 
he became reconciled to 8t. Paul, and w'as his ’fellow- 
worker’ and a ‘comfort’ to him ((;)ol 4'>, Philem ®), 
and u.seful to him 'for ministering’ (2 11 4*>)— this 
was Mark’s special office, not to be an original organizer 
but a u.seful assistant (Swete). We learn that Mark 
was conteini)lating a visit to Colossus and perhaps 
that the Colossians had hesitated to receive him 
(Col 4 ‘ 0 ). 

(3) The Petrine Mark . — vSt. Peter speaks of a Mark 

as his ‘.son’ (1 P .')’“), arni as being with him at ‘Baby- 
lon’ when he wrote the First Epistle. It i.s usually 
held that ‘Babylon’ meaas Rome, a.s there seems not 
to have been a Jewish colony in the real Babylon at 
the time, and as all ecclesiastical tradition connect.s 
St. Peter’s work with Rome. If this be so, we may 
safely identify all tlie three Mark.s as one person. |lf 
not, the Petrine Mark is probably not the same as the 
Pauli rie.l The identification is made more likely by 
the fact that John Mark is connected with both Peter 
and Paul in Acts; and if 1 P refers to Horne, there 
is no reason why this double connexion should not have 
continued a.s long as both Apostles lived. And if, as 
is not impos.sible, St. Peter survived St. Paul for 
some time, w'e can well under.stand that Mark devoted 
himself exclusively to the former after the death of 
the latter, and that in this way the eccle.siastical 
tradition (see next art.), which almo.st unanimously 
attaches him to Peter, grew up. By that tradition 
Mark’s activity is as.sociated both with Rome and with 
Alexandria: and the Egyptian Church assigns its 
principal liturgy to hl.s name. But the early Alex- 
andrian Fathers, Clement and Origen, are silent as 
to Mark’s residence in Egypt. The Acts of Mark (5th 
cent.?) makes him a martyr. A. J. Maclean. 

MARK, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 1. External 

testimony. — It is possible that the fir.st reference to 
Mk. is the preface to Lk. (!*■<), which implies that the 
narratives spoken of were, in St. Luke’s opinion, incom- 
plete and not in the best order. Mk. Is certainly In- 
complete from the point of view of one who wished 
to begin ‘from the beginning.’ From internal evidence 
it is probable that St. Luke used Mk. (see §§ 3 -6). Papiaa 
(quoted by Eusebius, HE Ui. 39) ^ves the following 
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account (c. a.d. 140 or earlier), as derived from ‘the 
Elder' from whom he gleaned traditions: 

* Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately everything that he remembered, without.howevcr 
recording in order what was either said or done by (‘hrist 
Icf. the Lukan preface]. For neither did he hear the Lord, 
Bor did he follow Him, but afterwards, as 1 said, (attended) 
Peter, who adapted his instructions U) the needs (of his 
hearers), but had no design of giving a connected account of 
the Lord’s oracles lor words]. So then Mark made no mistake 
while he thus wrote down some things as he remembered 
them; for he made it hi.s one care not to omit anything that 
he heard, nor to set down any false statement therein.’ 

Here Paplas vindicates Mark from inaccuracy and from 
errors of omission as far as his knowledge went, but 
finds fault with his chronological order, which was due 
to his being dependent only on Peter’s oral teaching. 
He was Peter’s ‘interpre^ter’ — a phrase which may 
mean that he translated Peter’s words into a fondgn 
tongue during the Apostle’s lifetime, as a dragoman, 
or that, being Peter's disciple, he made the Apostle’s 
teaching widely known tlirough his written Gospel. — 
Justin Martyr (c. a.d. 150) says {Dial. 106) that Christ 
changed Simon’s nana* to Peter, and that this is written 
'in his Memoirs,’ and also that He changed the name 
of tlie son.s of Zebed(*e to ‘Poanergt s, wliich i.s Sons of 
Thunder.’ Hut the last w'ords occur only in Mk 3*’, 
where also we read of Simon’s new name. It is reason- 
able (in spite of Ilarnack and Sanday’s opinion that 
Justin is here quoting the apocryplial Gospel of pseudo- 
Peter, which, as far as w^e know, did not contain these 
words — it is only a fragment) to siqipo-se that Justin 
by P(‘ter’8 'Memoirs’ means our Second Go.spel; he 
elsewhere speaks of ‘Memoirs’ — ‘the Memoirs com- 
posed by [the Apostle.s] wiiich are called Gosiiels’ 
{Apol. 1, 66. cf. also Dial. 103, when^ he u.ses the same 
name for tlie narratives WTitten by followers of the 
Apostles). — Tatian included Mk. in his Diaia^mron, or 
Harmony of the four Gos]>els. — (In'iianis {Hcor. iii. 1. 1 
and 10. 6) speaks of Mark as 'Peter’s interpreter and 
disciple’ (cf. Pajnas), and says that he handed on to 
us in w'riling the things i)reaelied by Peter after the 
d<'i)arture of Peter and Paul (note the indication of 
date).- Tertullian calls Mark ‘Peter'.s interpreter.’ — 
The Muratorlan Fragment (r. 170-200?) begins In the 
middle of a sentence W'hich is ge nerally Ixdieved to 
refer to Mk., and W'hich may nu an that the Evangelist 
was present at .some of Peter’s discourses only, or pt‘r- 
ha])s that he heard some of our Lord’s di.scourses; but 
I lie latter interpretation is against tlie words that 
follow, which .say of Jmke: ‘ Ndther did he him.self see 
the Lord in the fb'sh.’ The writer probably therefore 
had said that Mark had never .seen our Lord. — Clement 
of AU‘xanclria (c. a.d. 200) says that while Peter was 
preaching the Gospel at Rornt' (ct. Irenams above), 
Mark WTot<* down what he .said at the request of the 
hearers, Peter n(‘ither forbidding it nor urging it. — 
Origen seems to bear this out, but in the Muratoriaii 
Fragment tluTe is a similar story about John. — Of 
later writers only Augustine rnu'd be quoted. He 
palls Mark ‘ Matthew’s follower and abbreviator.’ This 
tiaying, which is j>robably widely removed from the 
truth, has had great infiu{‘nce on ecclesiastical opinion, 
And to a great extent brought about the comparative 
heglect into which the Second Gospel fell for many 
centuries. — There are ijrohable allusions to Mk. in 
Polycarp (r. a.d. Ill) and p.seudo-Clement of Rome ('2 
Clem, ad Cor.') and Hernias, all early in the 2nd cent.; 
it was used by Heradeon, the Valentinians, and the 
authors of the Gospel of (pseudo-) Peter and the Clem- 
entine Homilies, and is found in all the old versions. 
We conclude that there is valid evidence that Mk, was 
In circulation before the middle of the 2nd century. 
By ecclesiastical writers Mark is connected almost 
uniformly with Peter, but (seeabove) there is a difference 
of tradition as to whether he wrote before or after 
Peter’s death. Some make him go from Rome to 


Alexandria and take his Gospel there; but it is remark- 
able that the Alexandrian Fathers Clement and Origen 
do not mention this. 

2. The Second Gospel and the ‘Petrine tradition.' — 

Internal evidence to a considerable extent confirms, 
however indirectly, the Patristic evidence (§ 1) that 
Mark wrote down the preaching of Peter. Mk. tells us 
the facts of which Peter was an eye-witness. The 
vividness of description (especially in Mk.) in the scenes 
common to the Synoptics where only Peter, John, and 
James were present, suggests that one of them was the 
authority on which the common source rests — such as 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter the Transfigura- 

tion (9“-‘8; the story in Mk. is told from the point of 
view of one of the three; cf. 'they saw’), and 
Gethsemane (14“*^®). The authority could hardly 
be James, who was martyred early (Ac 12^), or John, 
on whom another account depends (even if he were not 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, we might probably 
say this). Peter therefore remains, and he alone would 
be likely to remember the confused words which he 
spoke on awakening at the Transfiguration (9*; cf. 
Lk 9“f ). Other pas.sages suggesting a Petrine source 
are: Mk 1“ 11** 13® (lhe.se are found only in Mk.); 
and the accounts of Peter’s denials (14®*- «•”). As 
Eii.sebius noticed, Mk. is silent on matters which re- 
flect credit on Peter. These facts and the aiitoptic 
character of the Gospel (§ 4) lead us to the conclusion 
that we have in Mk. the ‘Petrine tradition' in a far 
more exact form than in the other Synoptics. 

3. Presentation of Christ’s Person and work. — The 

Second Go.spel describes shortly the Baptist’s preaching 
and the baptism of our Lord, and then records at 
length the Galilaean ministry. It is noteworthy that 
in this account the proclamation of Jesus’ Mes.siahship in 
Galilee is very gradual (.s(‘e art. Gospkls, § 3). Even in 
the di.scourses to the Apostles then* is great reserve. After 
tlie Transfiguration, the future glory and the Passion of 
our Lord are unfolded (8®*- 9**- ** etc.), but it is only 

after the short account (ch. 10) of the journeys in Judaea 
and Pera'a, and on'the final approach to Jeru.salem, that 
this reserve passes away. In describing our Lord’s 
Person, the Evangelist lays great emi)hasis on His 
Divinity, but still more on His true humanity, (a) For 
the former we note how in Mk. Je.sus claims superhuman 
authority, esperially to forgive sin.s (2''**^ 8** 12®® 14®*); 

He is deserilK'd as a Sui)ernatural Person (1** ** 3" 5* 
9' 15*^); He knows the thoughts of man (2® 8** 12'®). 
and what is to happen in the future (2*® 8** 9®* 10®* 

13*- *® 14*'); His death has an atoning (TTicacy (10*® 14**). 
(b) For the latter we note not only (as with the other 
Evangelists) the references to Jesus’ human body — 
weariness and sleep (4*®), eating and drinking (14® 15®*), 
etc. — but especially the description of His human soul 
and si>irit (2® 14®*- ®*), His human cominission (1**) and 
love (10**), and the more painful emotions which Mk. 
has in a pre-eminent degree, while in the parallels in 
Mt. and Lk. the phrases are almost uniformly altered or 
omitted. Instances are 1*® RVm (the word denotes 
sternness, not necessarily anger but deep feeling), 
3® 6* 10**; note especially I4«®f- where St. Mark alone 
speaks of the surprise, added to the distraction from 
grief, of Jesus’ human soul in the Agony. St, Mark also 
refers to the sinless limitations of Jes\is’ human nature. 
Questions are asked, apparently for information (5®® 8‘ 
9*®)- St. Mark relates the one perfectly certain instance 
of Jesus’ human ignorance, as to the Day of Judgment 
(13®*, so II Mt.). It is because so much stress is laid in 
Mk. on the true humanity of our Lord that Augustine 
assigns to the Second Evangelist the symbol of the man; 
by other Fathers the other Evangelic symbols are 
assigned to him. The Second Gospel represents an 
early stage of the Gospel narrative; it shows an almost 
childlike boldness in speaking of our Lord, without 
regard to possible misconceptions. An example of 
this is seen in passages where Mark tells us that Jesuf 
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lould not’ do a thing (1« 6* 7«). The inability is 
loubtiteBs relative and conditional. Jesus ‘could not’ 
do that which was Inconsistent with His plan of salvation. 
Yet here the other Synoptists, feeling that the phrase 
might bt misunderstood as taking from the Master’s 
glory, have altered or omitted it. 

4. Autopic character. — Whereas Mk. was for centuries 
depreciated as telling us little that is not found in the 
other Gospels, we have now learned to see in it a priceless 
presentation jf the story of our Lord’s life, inasmuch as 
no historical narrative in the Bible, except Jn., gives 
such clear signs of first-hand knowledge. Many of 
the instances lise much point in a translation, but even 
in English the fact is noticeable. An eye-witness is 
betrayed in such little details as the heavens ‘in the 
act of opening’ (1‘® — the present participle is used), 
the incoherent remarks of the crowd at the healing of 
the Capernaum demoniac (1” RV — they are softened 
down by later scribes of Mk. and in Lk.), the breaking up 
of the mud roof lii 2< (see art. Luke [Gospel acc. Tf)], 
§ 6), the single pillow, probably a wooden head-rest, in 
the boat (4** RV), the five thousand arranged on the 
green grass ‘like garden beds’ (6<0; this is the literal 
translation; the coloured dresses on the 'green grass’ — 
another autoptic touch — had to the eye-witness the 
appearance of flowers), the taking of the children by 
Jesus into His arms (9“ 10‘*), and His iervent blessing 
(lO^*: this is the force of the Greek), the searching 
glance of love cast by Jesus on tlie rich young man, 
and the clouding over of the young man's brow (10*>^ 
RV). All these details, and many others, are found In 
Mk. only; many of the signs of an eye-witness through- 
out the Gospel are removed by the alterations introduced 
in Mt. and Lk. For I he vividness of the scenes at the 
Transfiguration, the laising of Jalrus’ daughter, and 
the Agony, see § 2. Notice also the evidence of excep- 
tional knowledge of facts in 1’* (Andrew and Peter living 
together, though the latter was married; Andrew 
omitted in |1 Mt. Lk.), and in the mention of some names 
not found elsewhere 10<* 15”). We have then 
an eye-witness here; iii this case we need not look for 
him in the writer, but the facts show that the latter was 
in the closest touch with one who hud seen what is 
described. 

6. Comparison with the other Synoptics. — The facts 
which follow appear to prove that Mk., either in the 
form in which we have it, or at least In a form very 
closely resembling our present Gospel, wa.s before tlie 
other Synoptists when they wrote, (a) Scope. — Except 
about 30 verses, all the narrative of Mk. i.s found in 
either Mt. or Lk. or in both, and (especially a.s regards Lk.) 
In nearly the same order; though the other Synoptist.s 
interpolate matter from other sources. (5) Parallel 
passages. — If we compare these, we see that though Mk. 
is as a whole shorter than Mt. and Lk., yet in the parallels 
it is longer. St. Mark’s style is diffuse, and it was 
necessary for the other Synoptist.s, in order to make 
room for the matter which they were to introduce from 
other sources, to prune Mk. considerably, (c) Correction 
of Markan details in Mt. and Lk. — As we have seen, 
Mark describes our Lord’s painful emotions; these 
passages are softened down in Mt. and Lk. Sometimes 
a Blip of the pen is corrected; e.g. Mk 1^*- RV quotes as 
from Isaiah a passage which is a cento of Mai 3‘, Is 40*, 
but the others silently avoid this by omitting the Malachi 
passage here, though they give it elsewhere (Mt 11*®, 
Lk 7*7); the words In Mk 2” RV, ‘when Abiathar was 
high priest,’ are omitted In Mt. and Lk., for Abiathar was 
not yet high priest at the time in question. The altera- 
tion of ‘abomination of desolation' (Mk 13**, so Mt 24'») 
into ‘Jerusalem compassed with armies’ (Lk 21*®) is 
clearly an explanation of a writer later than Mk.; and 
so the change from ‘Son of God’ (Mk 15”, so Mt 27”) 
to 'a righteous man’ (Lk 23*’). In some cases, by the 
turn of a phrase the accuracy of Mk. in minute imints 
Is lost by the other Synoptists. Thus cf. Mk. 4”; our 
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Lord was already in the boat (4*); in J| M» Lk. He 
is described by an oversight as embarking here. In 
Mk 10* Jesus comes ‘into the borders of Judsea and 
beyond Jordan'; the parallel Mt 19* omits ‘and,’ but 
doubtless Mk. is right here, and Jesus went both into 
Judaea and into Peraea. But the most striking correc- 
tions of Mk. in Mt. Lk. are found in the phraseology. 
The Markan style is rough and unpolished, reflecting 
the Greek commonly spoken by the Jews of the 1st 
cent.; many diminutives and colloquialisms are found, 
but are usually corrected in Mt. or in Lk. or in both. 
In Mk. there are many awkward and difficult phrases — 
sometimes .smoothed over in a translation like ours, and 
usually corrected in Mt. or Lk. or both: e.g. 3** 4**- ** 
(see Lk. 8*®) 4” (the ‘yet’ of RV is ‘and’ in Gr.) 7*** 
(grammatical but harsh) 9** 13'* 14” (note RV in these 
cases). These facts are most significant, and appear to 
be conclusive as to the priority of Mk. For no writer 
having before him a smooth text would gratuitously 
introduce harsh or difficult phra.seol(>gy, whereas the 
converse change ts natural and common. 

There are al«o some changes made for greater precision, 
specially in Lk.; thus in Mk. ie.g. 1'®) and Mt. we read of the 
‘Sea’ of Galileej but St. Luke with his superior nautical 
knowledge calls it a ‘ lake’; Herod Antipos in Mk O'* is called 
‘king,’ but in Mt. Lk. morecoiumonly ‘ tetrarch’ (but ‘king’ 
is retained in Mt 14®); in Mk 15^^ (so Mt.) we read that ‘ they 
that were crucified with him reproached him,’ but St. Luke, 
who had independent knowledge of this incident (for only he 
relates the penitence of the robber), emphatically corrects 
this to 'one of the malefactors’ (Lk 23*'*’'). — In two or three 
cases it is possible that the priority lie's the other way. Thus 
in Mk 6* ' the carpenter’ =-- Mt 13'^ ‘ the son of the carpenter' 
»= Lk 4® ‘ theson of Joseph,’ the correction may Iw in Mt. I..k., 
the mving of the name ‘the cun^enter’ to Jesus not being 
liked; or it may be in Mk., the phrase 'son of Joseph ' being 
altered as capable of misconception by those who had not 
the Birth story before them. But as the phrases in Mt. and 
Lk. are not the .same, the priority probably lies with Mk. 
Also the Second Evangelist alone relates the two cock- 
crowings (14” 72)^ though the state of the text suggests 

that i^rhaps originally only one was mentioned in Mk., hut 
in a different place from that of Mt. Lk. It is hard to see why 
alaterwritershould have omitted one cock-crowing audit is 
suggested that therefore our Mk. is later than Mt. Lk. in this 
respect. It is, however, e<pialiy hard to stje why St. Mark, 
if he wrote after the others, should have added a cock- 
crowing. If in two or three such cases the priority l)e 
decided to lie with Mt. and Lk., the meaning would bo that 
our Mk. had received some editorial additions (see ^ 9) . But 
this does not seem to be very likely. 

The general condu.sion is that Mk. as we have it now, 
or at a Gospel which differs from our Mk, only in 
unessential particulars, lay before the First and Third 
Evangelists whtm they wrote. 

The matter peculiar to Mk. i.s small: — the parable of 
the seed growing silently (4**'** ), the healing of the deaf 
stammerer (7**** ), of the blind man at Bethsaida (8*** ). 
the questions about the dulness of the disciples when 
they forgot to take bread (8”* ), about the dispute of 
the disciples (9”), the incidents of the young man with 
the linen cloth (14-^*7 ). of the smiting of Jesus by the 
servants of the high i)riest (14”), of Pilate’s wonder, 
and of his question put to the centurion (15”). 

6, Authorship, purpose, date, and place of writing. — 
There is no reason to dispute the Patristic statements 
(§ 1) that John Mark was the author of the Second 
Gospel. Clement of Alexandria states that he wrote In 
Rome; Chrysostom (two centuries later) that he wrote 
in Egypt. The former statement, both as being earlier 
and as agreeing with the negative testimony of the 
Alexandrian Fathers, is more probable, though some 
moderns have s(ipposed a double publication, one in 
Rome and one in Alexandria. In either c.ase it Is 
probable that, as in the case of the Third Gospel, Gentiles 
are specially addres.sf‘d, though St. Mark as a Jew writes 
(unlike St. Luke) from a Jewish point of view. There 
is a general absence of OT quotations except when our 
Lord’s words are cited (1*^ Is an exctiptlon; Ifi*** must 
almost certainly be expunged, with RV, from the text). 
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The Aramaic transliterations like Talitha cumii) are 
Interpreted and Jewish customs and geography are 
explained [7*®- 12« (the ‘mite’ was a Jewish coin) 
13* 16**]. The absence of mention of the Jewish Law 
points in the same direction. 

The date is probably before the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. (For the argument from the Discourse on the 
End, see art. Mattiikw [Gospki. acc. to], § 6, and note 
especially Mk which point to the fulfil- 

ment of the prophecy being, at the time of writing, only in 
prospect.) The. reference to the shewbread (2“. ‘it is 
not lawful ') suggests that the Temple still stood when 
Mark wrote. The characteristics already mentioned, 
the description of Jesus’ inner feelings, the style and 
details of the Gospel, give the same indications. If 
the early date of Acts be adopted (see art. Acts of the 
Aposti.eh, § 9), Lk. and therefore Mk. must be earlier 
still. The external testimony, however, raises some 
difficulty when we consider the date of 1 Peter. For 
Papias by implication and Ireiiseus explicitly say that 
Mark wrote after Peter’s death, while Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen say that he wrote in Peter’s 
lifetime (see § 1). If the former .statement be correct, 
and if I Peter be authentic, the Epistle must have pre- 
ceded Mk.; but it is not easy to a.ssign a very early date 
to it {e.g. 1 P ‘suffer as a Christian’; though Dr. Bigg 
disputes this inference and thinks that 1 Peter was 
written ladore the Neronic persecution in a.d. 64). There 
is no need to dispute the authenticity of 1 Peter because 
of supposed references to late persecutions, for there is 
no good reason for saying that St. Pet(T di(‘d in the 
same year as St. Paul, an<i it is quite po.SvSible that he 
survived him for some considerable time, during which 
Mark acted a.s his interpreter.' If, then, wo are led by 
Internal evidence so strongly to prefer an early date for 
Mk., we must either clioose an early date for 1 Peter, 
or else prefer the Alexandrian tradition that Mark 
wrote in Peter’s lifetime [Dr. Swete gives c. 69 for Mk., 
Dean Robinson c. 66]. 

7. Was Mk. written in Greek or Aramaic? — The Second 
Gojspel is mr)rc strongly tinged with Aramaisma than any 
other. It retains .sevenil Ararnaie words transliterated into 
Greek; — Hoanerges 3^^ Talitha cum(i) 5*^ Corban 7“, Kph- 

(these Mk. only), .466a 14*(so Ilo8'\Gttl4«), /?a66t 
9^ 1121 1446^ Homnna ID (these two also in Ml. and Jn.), 
liabbont 10'^' (.In. also), KloiEloi lama sabnehthani 16** (or as 
.. Mt. Eli)\ and several Ammaic proper names are notice- 
able: Bartimerus UP® (a patronymic), ('ananmin 3'*, 
Incartot 3‘®, Beelzebub 3®, (lolgotha Ararnaisms arc also 
found freely in the grammar of Mk. and in several phrases. 
From these facts it is argued (Blass, Allen) that Aramaic wa» 
the original langtiage. Dr. Bhiss also suggests that St. Luke 
in Ac 1-12 used an ,\rarnaie source, while the rest of that 
book was his own independent work. In those twelve 
chapters, unlike the rest, Aramai.sm.s abound, and the style 
is rough. The argument is that Mark, the.son of a prominent 
lady in Jerusalem, wrote the .\ramaic source of Ac 1-12, 
and that if so his former work (our Second Gosi^el) would be 
in Aramaic also. This argument will probably be thought 
to be too uri.sul>stantiul for acceptance. There is no reason 
for saying that Mark wmte the supposed Aramaic source of 
Ac 1-12, and even if he did. he might, l:>eing confessedly 
bilingual, have written his Gospel eiiually well in Greek as 
in Aramaic. The Aramaic tinge is probably best explained 
by the fact that Mark thought in /Vramaic. If our Greek 
were a tmnslation. the Aramaic phrases like Talitha cum(i) 
might have been bodily incori’orated by transliteration, or 
else tratislated; V)ut t hey never would have been transliterated 
and then intert>rete<l, as is actually the case. The Fathers, 
from Papifis downwards, had clearly never heard of an 
Aramaic original. The most fatal objection to the theory, 
however, is the freshness of the style of the Gospel, Even 
the best translation loses freshness. The Gretjk of Mk. reads 
as if it were original; and we may safely say that this is really 
the language in w'hich the Evangelist wrote. 

8. The last twelve verses.— The MSS and versions 
have three different way.s of ending the Go.spel. The 
vast majority liave the ending of our ordinary Bibles, 
which is explicitly quoted by Ireiueus as a genuine work 
of 8t. Mark, is probably quoted by Justin Martyr, 
possibly earlier still by ‘Barnabas' and Hermas, but 
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in the last three cases we are not certain that the writei 
knew it as part of the Gospel. The two oldest Greek 
MSS (the Vatican and the Sinaitic), the old Syriac version 
(Slnaitic), and the oldest MSS of the Armenian and 
Ethiopic versions, end at 16*, as Eusebius tells us that 
the mo.st accurate, copies of his day did. An intermediate 
ending is found in some Greek MSS (the earliest of the 
7th cent.), in addition to the ordinary ending; and in 
a MS of the Old Latin (pre-Hleronymian) version, 
standing alone. It is as follows: — ‘ And they immedi- 
ately (or briefly) made known all things that had been 
commanded (them) to those about Peter. And after this 
Jesus himself [appeared to them and] sent out by means 
of them from the East even to the West the holy and 
incorruptible preaching of the eternal salvation.’ This 
intermediate ending is certainly not genuine; it was 
written as a conclu.sion to the Gospel by some one who 
had the ordinary ending before him and objected to it as 
unauthentic, or who had a MS before him ending at 
16* and thought this abrupt. It appears that the 
copy from which most of these MSS with the inter- 
mediate ending were made, ended at 16*. 

Now it is confeswed that the style of the last twelve verses 
is not that of the Gospel. There are. then, two possible 
explanations. One is that Mark, writing at a comparatively 
late date, took the ‘ Petrine tradition,’ a written work, as hw 
basis, incorporated it almost intact into his own work, and 
added the verses 16*® , and a few editorial touches such 
as 3* 6* *2, which are not found in the other Synoptics, and 
which resemble phrases in the last twelve verees **^ ). 
This was Dr. Salmon’s solution. There are various objections 
to it; two seem fatal — (1) that ecclesiastical writers never 
represent Peter as writing a Gospel either by himself or by 
any scribe or interpreter except Mark, and yet this theory 
supposes that the Petrine tradition’ was not first written 
dowm by Mark; and (2) that the last twelve verses seem not 
to have been written as an end to the Gospel at all, being 
apparently a fragment of some other work, probably a 
summary of the Gospel story. For the beginning of 16* is 
not continuous with 16*; the subject of the verb 'appeared' 
had evidently been indicated in the sentence wmch had 
preceded; yet the necessary ‘Jesus’ cannot be understood 
from anytning in v.*. Further, Mary Magdalene is intro- 
d\iced in V.® as a new person although she had just been 
mentioned by name in 15*® ** 16^ , and was one of the women 
spoken of throughout w. — On the other hand, it is incon- 
ceivable that 16* with its abrupt and inauspicious ‘they 
were afraid’ could be the conclusion of a Gospel. — that the 
book should deliberately end without any incident of the 
risen life of our Lor<l, and with a note of terror. The 
other possible e.^latjation, therefore, is that some verses 
have i)een kwt. Probably the last leaf of the original, or at 
least of the copy from which all the MSS existing in the 
2nd cent, were taken, has disappeared. This is conceivable, 
the last leaf of a MS being that which b most likely to drop; 
and the difficulty that the original MS of Mk. must Kave been 
copied Ivpfore it got so old that the last leaf fell may perhaps 
he satisfactorily met by supposing that (as we know was the 
case later) the Second Gospel was not highly prized in its 
youth, as not givine us much additional information, and as 
being almost enlirt^y contained in Mt. and Lk. On the.other 
hand, the last twelve verses are extremely ancient. Most 
scholars look on them as belonpng to the first few' years of 
the 2nd cent., and Arbtion has been suggested as the writer, 
on the strerigth of a late Armenian MS. But it is quite 
possible that t hey are part of an even earlier summary <m the 
Gospel story; aruL like the passage about the woman taken 
in adultery (Jn 7**-8“). they are to be reverenced as a 
very ancient and authoritative record. 

9 . Have we the original Mark?— This has been denied 
from two different and incompatible points of view, 
(a) Pai)ias speak.s of Mk. being ‘not in order’ and of 
Matthew writing the ‘oracles’ or ‘logia’ (see. § 1 above, 
and art, M.vrriiEW [Gospel acc. to]). It is objected 
that our Second Gospel Is an orderly narrative, and 
cannot be that mentioned by Papias. Renan main- 
tained that Mark wrote a disconnected series of anecdotes 
about Christ, and Matthew a collection of discourses, 
and Miat our present First and Second Gospels took 
tiieir present form by a process of assimilation, the 
former assimilating the anecdotes and adding them to 
the discourses, the latter adopting the reverse process. 
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This rests on the improved assumption that Matthew’s 
original work consisted of Jesus’ sayings onltj, which is 
very improbable. But as a matter of fact tiiere is no 
time for the process imagined by Renan to liave taken 
place, and the result, moreover, would have been a 
large number of variant Gospels— a gi ven passage appear- 
ing in some MSS in one Gospel, in others in another, as 
is the case with the story of the woman taken in adultery. 
[For a more probable interpretation of Papias’ words, 
see § 1.] — (6) It is sometimes argued that our present 
Mk. is an ‘edited’ form of the original Mk., being very 
like it, but differing from it by the insertion of some 
editorial touches and additions. [For Salmon’s form 
of this theory, see above, § 8; but the theory is held by 
many (e.g. Schmiedel) who reject the last twelve verses 
as Markan.] 

The only argument of real importance urged by those who 
hold this theory is that Mt. and Lk. occasionally agree 
together against Mk. To take one example only. Mk 1“ has 
‘with the Holy Ghast’ where 11 Mt 3*^ ana Lk 3^® have ‘ with 
the Holy Ghost and /ire.’ If Mt. and Lk. are later than .Mk.,— 
unless the First Evangelist knew the Third Gospel or the 
Third Evangelist the First, both of whi(rh sunpositions are 
confessedly improbable,— we cannot, it is saia, explain their 
agreements against Mk. Therefore we miLst suppose, it is 
urged, that these phnuses where they agree were in the 
original Mk., hut have Vieen altered in our Mk. This idea 
in itself is gros.sly improbable, for it means in some ra-ses that 
a later editor (our Mark) altered a smooth construction into 
a hard or a difficult one not found in Mt. or Lk. (see ^ 6 (c)), 
w’hich is hardly to be conceived. But this difficulty rests on 
the unproved assumption noticed just now, that the ‘iion- 
Markan document’ contained discourses only. If, as is 
almast certain, it contained narrative also, and if this 
narrative (as it is only reasonable to suppo.se) sometimes 
overlapped the ‘ Petrine tradition,’ the result is exactly what 
we should expect. Mt. and Lk. sometimes follow Mk. 
rather than the non-Markan source; sometimes one follows 
the one and the other the other; and .sometimes both follow 
the non-Markan source. This fully accounts for their 
agreements against Mk. 

It is indeed possible, as many think, that a very few 
phra.ses in our Mk. are later editorial additions; but even 
this hypothesis is unnecessary, and it seems on the 
whole most probable that our Mk. is the original Mk., 
and that it was used by the First and Third Evangelists. 

A. J. Maclean. 

MARKET, MARKETPLACE. — The former is found 
in OT in Ezk 27^^- etc. as the rendtfring of a (*oIh‘ctive 
noun signifying ‘ articles of (‘xchange/ hence. II V tbrougfi- 
out ‘merchandise,' this last in v.*® being AV rendering 
of another word for which UV gives ‘mart.’ In NT 
‘market’ has disappeared from RV in favour of the 
uniform ‘marketplace’ ((ir. agora). Here we must 
distinguish between the markets’ of Jerusalem (Mt 
11‘®, Mk 7® etc.), which were simply streets of shops — 
the ‘bazaars’ of a modern Eastern city, — and the 
‘market’ (AV) or ‘marketplace’ (RV) of a Greek city 
(Ac 16‘® 17^^). The latter was the centre of the public 
life of the city, and W'as a large open space adorned 
with colonnades and statue.s, and .surrounded by temples 
and other public buildings. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MARKS. — 1. The mark of circumcision. — This is an 
instance (among many) of the taking-over of a pre- 
e,visting rite, and adapting it to Jahweh- worship; 
whatever it may have meant in its origin — and opinions 
differ vary widely on this point — it became among 
the Israelites the mark par excellence of a Jahweh- 
WT>rshipper (of. Gn. 17‘®), the symbol of the covenant 
between Him and His people (see, further, Circumcision). 

2. The mark of Cain (Gn 4'®). — In seeking to discover 
the character of this sign or mark, the first question 
that obviously suggests itself is, why should there be 
any protective efficacy in such a sign? On the assumiv. 
tion of its being a tribal mark (so Robertson Smith, 
Gunkel, and others), men would know that any injury 
done to its bearer would be avenged by the other 
members of the tribe (see art. Cain). But this answer 
is unsatisfactory, because, if it was a tribal mark, it 


would be common to all the members of the tribe, 
whereas this one is spoken of as being specifically foi 
Cain’s benefit, and as having been given to protect 
him qua rnanslayer; a tribal mark would have been 
on him befon; the murdt'r of Abel. But then again, any 
murk (!i‘sigiied to prott'ct him on account of his being 
a murderer, would, as proclaiming his guilt, rather have 
the opposite effect. Another point to bear in mind 
is that from the writer’s point of view (if the narrative 
is a unity) there really was nobody to hurt Cain except 
his parents. It is clear, tlierefore, that the contra- 
dictory elements iu the narrative show that it has 
no basis in fact; it is more reasonable to regard it 
as one of the ‘ jetiological’ stories with which the liook 
of Genesis abounds, i.e. it purports to give tlie caufte 
of some custom the real reason for which had long 
been forgotten. One can, of course, only conjecture 
what custom it was of which this story gavt‘ thesup- 
povsed origin; but, taldng all its elements into con- 
sideration, it was very probably the answer to Hie 
inquiry: ‘Why do man-slayers within the tribe bear 
a special mark, even after the blood- wit has been 
furnish<*d7’ The reason given was quite wrong, hut 
it accounted satisfactorily for a custom of which the 
origin had been forgotten, and that was suiticient. 

3. The mark of the orophet.— In l K « there 
is the account of how one of the prophets ‘disguised 
himsc'lf with a hi'.adhand over his eyes’; tin* king 
does not recognize the man as a prophet until the 
latter takes away this covering from his fac«\ whereupon 
the king ‘discovered him as oru* of the propliets.’ 
Clearly there must have Ix-en some distinguishing mark 
on the forehead of the man wii(*rehy he W'as recognized 
as belonging to the prophetic ordtT. i’liis eoruiusion 
is strengthened by s»‘verul otlier eonsiderations. (1 ) It 
is a fact that among othiu- rac«*s the cla.ss of men cor- 
rc^sponding to the prophetic ordi r of the lHraeIit(\s 
are distinguished by incisions made on their persons. 
(2) There is the analogy of eirciirncisioii; just a.s among 
th(‘ Israelites this was the distinguishing mark of the 
jieople of Jahw(*h, so those who, like the prophets, 
were more especially His close followers also liud a 
special mark, a distinctive .sign, which differentiated 
them from other men, (3) Thi* eustoin of putting a 
mark upon cattle to denote ownership, and for the 
purposeof difTen'iitiatingfrom other herds, wasevidently 
well knowui in early Israel. When one reineml)ers how 
rife anthropomorphisms wen* among the Israelites, it 
is perhaps not fanciful to see here an analogy; just 
as the owners of herds markiHl their own properly, 
80 Jafiweh marked His own people; and as the prophi ts 
were differentiated from the ordinary people, so they 
would have their special mark. (4) There is the passage 
Zee i3< «. These corisideration.s point dislinetly to 
marks of some kind or other which, either on the fore- 
head or on the hand — possibly on both — were distinctive 
characteristics of a prophet among the Israelites. 

4. Cuttings for the dead. — The custom of making 
cuttings in the llesh and other marks upon the laidy 
for the dead (Lv lO®*; cf. 21®, Dt 14') was i»rac’tised 
by the Israelites, but forbidden on account of its being 
a heathen rite. This was not a sign of mourning, as 
is often, hut erroneously, suiiposed; it was an act of 
homage done to the departeil, with the object of inducing 
the spirit not to molest those left behind. In Dt 14^ 
the prohibition runs, ‘Ye sliull not cut yourselves, nor 
make any baldness (the cognate Arabic root means 
‘wound’) between your eyes for th(‘ d(>ad.’ This was 
done In order the more easily to be sec^i by the spirit. 

5. Marks connected with Jahweh -worship.— There can 
b(; little doubt that originally tlie signs on the hand and 
the memorial between the eyes (Kx 13® »«) were marks 
cut into hand and forehead; this custom was taken 
over by tlie Israelites from nori-Jaliweh-worshipplng an- 
cestors, and was regarded as efTectual against demoniacal 
onslaughts; hence in later days the use and name of 
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‘phylacteries/ which took the place of the actual cuttings 
in hand and forehead (Dt 6» etc.). Reference to an 
early custom is perhaps (but cf. RV) contained in the 
words; ‘Lo, here is my mark, let the Almighty answer me ’ ; 
the word used for ‘mark’ comes from a root meaning 
‘to wound,’ and it is the same as that used in Ezk 9* «; 
the reference is to those who are true to Clod. 

W. (). E. Oesterley. 

6. ‘Stigmata.' — The rendering of St. Paul’s strongly 
figurative words in Clal 6^^ adopted by RV reads thus: 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear 
branded on my body the marks {titigmata) of Jesus.’ j 
This rejidering accords ith the interpretation of this 
ditlicult passage ad()i)led by most recent scholars. The 
Apostle warns his (lalatian converts against further 
attempts to ‘troubI(^’ him, for he is under the special 
])rotection of .b‘sus, whose ‘marks’ he bears in the scars 
and oth(‘r evidence of the scourgings and other ills he 
has borne for His .sake (sec 2 C-o ). St. Paul here 
emphasizes his consecration of himself to his Lord 
by using a figure, familiar to his readers, taken from the 
practic(‘ of branding a .slave with tije name or symbol 
of the deity to whose ser\ice he wa.s devoted. Thus 
Hero^lotus (ii. 113) tells of a temple of Heraeles, ‘in which 
if any rnan’.s .slave take refugt^ and have the sacred 
marks as here) .set ui)on him, (jiving himself 

av(r to the god, it is not lawful to lay hands upon him.’ 

A still more appo.site illustration is alTorded by the 
branding of eertain Jews of Alexandria with an ivy 
leaf —the symbol of Dionysus — by Ptolemy Philopator 
(3 Mac 2-«). A. U. S. Kkknedy. 

MARMOTH (1 Es 8fi2) .-Meremoth, Ezr 

MAROTH,- -An unknown town (Mic only). There 
is a play upon the iiaiiK', which means * bitlerne.sses.’ 

MARRIAGE. 1. Forms of Marriage. -There are 
two forms of marriage among primitive nu'es: (1 ) where 
the husband tx'comes part of his wife’s tribe, (2) wltere 
the wife becomt'S part of her husband’s tribe. 

(1) W. U. Smith {Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia} gives totliis form the name sadika, fromthe 
or ‘gift’ given to tin* wife, (u) The union may be con- 
fined to an ocea.sional visit to the wife in her home 
{mold marriage). This is distinguished from mere 
prostitution, in that no disgrace is attached, and the 
children are recognized by tiie tribe; cf, Sam.son’s mar- 
riage. (/>) The husband may be detinitely incorporated 
into his wife’s tribe {heena marriage*). The wife meets 
her hushiind on e(|ual terms; children belong to her 
tribe, and de.scerit is reckoned on the mother’s .side. 
Women could inherit in Arabia under this system 
(op, cit. p. 04). Pos.sihle traces in OT are the marriages 
of Jacob (laihan claims wives and children a.s his own, 
Gri 313’ 43), Mo.sc.s (V]k 2=’ 4”*), Samson (Jg 14. 15. 16«; 
there is no hint that he meant to take his wife 
home; his kid .seems to be the sadac or customary 
pre.sent). So t)u* Sht^cherrhtes must be circumcised 
(fin 34’*); Jose[)h'.s .son.s born in Egypt are adopted 
by Jacob (4S*); Abimelech, the son of Gideon’s Sheche- 
rnite concubine (Jg 83’), is a Slu'chemite (O’-*). The 
word.s of Gn '2!^ may have originally referred to this 
custom, though they are evidently not inttmded to do 
80 by the narrator, since bvena iiiarriageKS were already 
out of date when they were written. Many of the 
instances quoted can be ('xy)lalned as due to special 
circumstances, but the admitted existence of such 
marriages in Arabia makes it probable that we should 
find traces of them among the Semites in general. 
They make it easier to understand the existence of 
the primitive custom of the ‘ matriarchate' or reckoning 
of de.scent through feniah's. In addition to the cases 
already quoted, we may add the dosene.ss of maternal 
as compared with paternal relationships, evidenced 
in bars of marriage (see below, § 3), and the special 
lesponsibility of the maternal unde or brother (Gn24»» 
34“, 2 S 13”). It is evident that Uie ^ufluence of 


polygamy would be in the same direction, subdividing 
the family into smaller groups connected with each 
wife. 

(2) The normal type is where the wife becomes the 
property of her hasband, who is her ‘Baal’ or possessor 
(Hos 2‘«), she herself being ‘Beulah’ (Is 62’). She 
and her children belong to his tribe, and he alone has 
right of divorce, (a) In unsettled times the wife will 
be acquired by war (Jg 53“). She is not merely a tem- 
porary means of pleasure, or even a future mother, but 
a .slave and an addition to a man's wealth. Dt 21’o-” 
n^gulales the procedure in cases of capture; in Jg 19-21 
we have an instance of the custom. Traces may remain 
in later marriage procedure, e.g. in the band of the 
bridegroom’s friends escorting, i.e. ‘capturing,’ the 
bride, awl in her feigned re.sistance, as among the 
Bedouin (W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 81). (b) Capture 

gives place to purchase and ultimately to contract. 
The daughter is v^aluable to the clan as a pos.sihle mother 
of warriors, and cannot be parted with except for a 
consideration. Hence the ‘dowTy’ (.see below, § 6) 
paid to tlie bride’s parents. 

2, Polygamy among the Hebrews wa.s confined to 
a y)lurality of wives (polygyny). There is no certain 
trace in OT of a plurality of husbands (polyawlry), 
though the Levirate marriage is sometimes supposed 
to be a .survival. The chief cau.ses of polygyny w^ere — 
(a) the desire for a numerous otTspring, or the barren- 
in*ss of first wife (Abraham’s case is directly a.scribed 
to this, and among many peoi)les it is permitted on this 
ground alone); ib) the position and importance offered 
by numerous alliances {e.g. Solomon); (r) the existence 
of slavery, which almost implie.s it. It can obviously 
be prevahmt only where there is a di.sproporiionate 
numbi*r of females, and, except in a state of w'ar, is 
])OK.sible only to those wealthy enough to provide the 
nece.s.sary ‘dowry.’ A further limitation is implied 
in the fact that in more advanced stages, when the 
harem is established, the wife when secured is a source, 
not of wealth, but of expense. 

Polygamy ineet.s us as a fact: e.g. Abraham. Jacob, 
the Judges, David, Solomon; 1 Ch 7* is evidence of its 
pn*valenee in Issachar; Elkanah (1 S I’f ) is .significant 
as belonging to the middle cia.ss; Jehoiada (2 Ch 21*) 
as a priest. But it is always treated with suspicion; 
it is incompatible with the ideal of Gn 2'^, and its origin 
is ascribed to Larneeh, the Cainite (4’»). In Dt 17^"^ 
the king is warned not to multiply wiv'es; later regula- 
tions fixed the number at eighteen for a king and four for 
an ordinary man. The quarrels and jealousies of such 
! a narrativ'e as Gn 293'-30 are dearly intended to illu.s- 
I lrat4* its evils, and it is in part the caii.se of the troubles 
of the reign.s of David and Solomon. l.iegislation 
(.S4H* below', § 6) safeguarded the rights of various wives, 
.slave or free; and according to the Rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of Lv 21’* the high priest w’as not allowed to be a 
bigamist. Noah, Lsaac, and Jo.seph had only one wife, 
and <lomestic happiness in the Bible is alway.s connected 
with monogamy (2 K 4, Ps 128, Pr 31, Sir 25’ * 26’ ’*). 
The marriage figure applied to the union of God and 
Israel (§ 10) implied monogamy as the ideal state. 
Polyganiy is, in fact, always an unnatural development 
from the point of view both of religion and of anthro- 
pology; ‘monogamy is by far the most common form 
of human marriagtv. It was so also amongst the ancient 
peoples of whom we hav^eany direct knowledge’ (Wester- 
rnarck, Hum. Marr. p. 459). Being, how'over, apparently 
legalized, and having the advantage of precedent, it w^as 
long before polygamy was formally forbidden in Hebrew 
society, though practically it fell into disuse; the feeling 
of the Pabbis was strongly against it. Herod had nine 
wives at once (Jos. Ant. xvn. i. 3, cf. 2). Its possi- 
bility is implied by the technical continuance of the 
D'virate law. and is proved by the early interpretation 
of 1 Ti 3*, whether correct or not (§ 8). Justin {Dial. 
134, 141) reproaches the Jews of his day with having 
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‘four or even five wives,’ and marrying *as they wish, 
or as many as they wish.’ The evidence of the Talmud 
shows that in this case at least the reproach had some 
foundation. Polygamy was not definitely forbidden 
among the Jews till the time of R. Gershom (c. a.d. 1000), 
and then at first only for France and Germany. In 
Spain, Italy, and the East it persisted for some time 
longer, as it does still among the Jews in Mohammedan 
countries. 

3. Bars to Marriage. — (1) Prohibited degrees . — Their 
range varies extraordinarily among different peoples, 
but on the whole it is wider among uncivilized than 
among civilized races (Westermarck, op. cit. p. 297), 
Mten embracing the whole tribe. The instinctive 
Impulse was not against marriage with a near relative 
qua rtdative, but against marriage where there was 
early familiarity. ‘ Whatever is the origin of bars to 
marriage, they are certainly early aSvSOciate(i with the 
feeling that it is indecent for housemates to intermarry’ 
(W. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 170). The origin of the instinct 
Is natural selection, consanguineous marriages being 
on the whole unfavourable to the species, in man as 
among animals. This, of course, was not consciously 
realized; the Instinct took the form of a repulsion to 
union with those among whom one had lived; as these 
would usually be blood relations, that which we 
recognize as horror of incest was naturally developed 
(Westermarck, p. 352). We find in OT no trace of 
dislike to marriage within the tribe (i.e. endogamy), 
though, judging by Arab analogies, it may have 
originally existed; on the contrary, the Hebrews were 
strongly endogamous, marrying within the nation. 
The objection, however, to incestuous marriages was 
strong, though in early times there was laxity with 
regard to intermarriage with relatives on the father's 
side, a natural result of the ' matriarchaie’ and of 
polygamy, where each wife with her family formed a 
separate group in her own tent. Abram married his 
half-sister (Gn 20^2); 2 S 13‘», Ezk 22“ imply the 
continuance of the practice. Nahor married his niece 
(Gn 11*®), and Amram his paternal aunt (Ex 0*®). On 
marriage with a stepmother see below, § 6. Jacob 
married two sisters (cf. Jg 15*). Legislation is found 
in Lv 18*-“ 20“ (cf. Dt 27*® ** **); for details see the 
commentaries. We note the omis.sion of prohibition 
of marriage with a niece, and with widow of maternal 
uncle. Lv 18^® forbids marriage not with a deceased but 
with a living wife’s sister, i.e. a special form of polyg- 
amy. The ‘bastard’ of Dt 23* is probably the oiTspring 
of an incestuous marriage. An heiress was not allowed 
to marry outside her tribe (Nu 36*; cf. 27^ To 6“ 7‘*). 
For restrictions on priests see Lv 21*- “. There were 
no ca.ste restrictions, though difTerence in rank would 
naturally be an objection (1 8 **), Outside the 

prohibited degrees consanguineous marriages were 
common (Gn 24*, To 4“); in Jg 14* the best marriage 
is ‘from thy brethren.’ Jubilees 4 maintains that all 
the patriarchs from Adam to Noah married near 
relatives. Cousin marriages among the Jews are said 
to ocxur now three times more often than among other 
civilized peoples (Westermarck, p. 481). 

(2) Racial bars arose from religious and historical 
causes. Gn 24. 28. 34, Nu 12h Jg 14* Illustrate the 
objection to foreign marriages; Esau’s Hittite wives 
are a grief to his parents (Gn 26*< 27**); cf. Lv 24*“. 
The marriage of Joseph (Gn 41«) is due to stress of cir- 
cumstances, but David (2 S 3*) and Solomon (1 K 3* 11*) 
set a deliberate example which was readily imitated 
(16**). Among the common people there must have 
been other cases similar to Naomi’s (Ru H): Bath- 
sheba (2 8 11»), Hiram (1 K 7*<). Amasa (1 Ch 2**), 
Jehozabad (2 Ch 24») are the children of mixed mar- 
riages. They are forbidden with the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Ex 34*«, Dt 7*), but tolerated with Moabites 
and Egyptians (23*). Their prevalence was a trouble 
to Ezrs (9. 10) and to Nehemlah (10*“ 13«). To 4‘* 6«, 


1 Mac H* renew the protest against them. In the 
Diaspora they were permitted on condition of prosely- 
tism, but Jubilees 30 forbids them absolutely; they 
are ‘fornication.’ Jewish strictness in this respect 
was notorious (Tac. Hist. v. 5; cf. Ac lO**). The case 
of Timothy’s parents (Ac 16* *) Is an example of the 
greater laxity which prevailed in central Asia Minor. 
It is said that now the proportion of mixed to p\ire 
marriages among the Jews is about 1 to 600 (Wester- 
marck, p. 375), though it varies greatly in different 
countries. 1 Co 7*® probably discourages marriage with 
a heathen (cf. v.**®- 9'^), but the general teaching of the 
Epp. would remove any religious bar to intermarriage 
between Christians of different race, though it does not 
touch the social or physiological advisability. 

4. LevirateMarrlage (Lat./^rir, ‘a brother-in-law’). — 
In Dt 25*'*“ (no |1 in other codes of t)T) it is (uiacted 
that if a man die leaving no son (‘ child ’ LXX, Josephus, 
Mt 22*^), his brother, if he lives on the same estate, is to 
take his widow, and the eldest child is to siu'ceed to the 
name and inheritance of the deceased (cf. Gn 38“). If 
the survivor refuses, a formal di'claration is to be made 
before the ciders of the city, and the widow is to press 
her contempt by loosing his sandal and spitting in his 
face. The law is a codiliealion, iiossihly a restriction, of 
an cxi.sting custom, (a) It is presupposed for the patri- 
archal age in (Jn 38, the object of this narrative b(?ing to 
in.sist on the duty of the survivor; (5) Heb. has a special 
word to p(?rform the duty of a husband’s brother’; 
(c) the custom is found with variations in different parts 
of the world — India, Tibet, Madagascar, etc. In India 
it is confined to the ca.se where there i.s no child, and lasts 
only till an heir i.s born; sometimes it is only permissive. 
In other ca.ses it operates without r<‘striction, and may 
be connected with the form of polyandry where ttie wife 
is the common property of all the brothers. Rut it does 
not necessarily imply polyandry, of which indexed there 
is no trace in OT. Among the Indiun.s, Persians, and 
Afghans it is connected with ancestor worship, the 
object being to ensure that there shall be .some one to 
perform the sacrificial riles; the supjiosed indications 
of this among the Hebrews are very doubtful. In OT 
it i.s more probably connected with the devSin? to preserve 
the family name (a man lived through his children), 
and to prevent a divi.sion or alienation of property. On 
the other hand, the story of Ru 4 seems to belong to the 
circle of ideas according to which the wife is inheriu^d a.s 
part of a man's projwirty. Boaz marries Ruth as goti, 
not as le^rir, and the marriage is legally only a subordinate 
element in the redemption of the i)ropt*rty. There Is 
no stigma attached to the refusal of the nearer kinsman, 
and the son ranks as belonging to Boaz. Tlie prohibited 
degrees in Lv 18 (P) make no exception in favour of the 
Levirate marriage, whether rciH*aling or presupposing it 
is uncertain. In later times we have the Sadducees' 
question in Mk 12*®||. It does not imply the continuance 
of the practice. It had fallen into disu.se, and the Mishna 
invents many limitations to avoid the necessity of com- 
pliance. It was agrcied that the woman must have no 
child (Dt. 'son and the school both of Shainmai and of 
the Sadducees apparently confined the law to the case 
of a betrothed, not a wedded, wife. If so, the difficulty 
was twofold, striking at the I.evirate custom as well 
as at the belief in the Resurrection (Edersheim, LT 
li. 400). 

6. Marriage Customs. — (l) The arranging of a marriage 
was normally in the hands of the parents (Gn 21** 24* 
28* 34<, Jg 14», 2 Es 9^*); there are, in fact, few nations 
or periods where the children hav'e a free choice. But 
(a) infant or child marriages were unknown; (6) the 
consent of the parties wa.s, sometimes at least, sought 
(Gn 24*); (c) the rule was not absolute; it might be 
broken wilfully (26*<), or under stress of circumstances 
(Ex 2**); (d) natural feeling will always make Itself 
felt in spite of the restrictions of custom; the sexes 
met freely, and romantic attachments were not ua^ 
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fer OWR (Qn 29^0 34», Jff 14‘, 1 S 18*°) : in these cases 
th-J Initiative was taken by tiie parties. One view of 
(>Micle8 Is that it is a drama celebrating the victory 
of a village maiden’s faithfulness to her shepherd lover, 
in face of the attracjtlons of a royal rival. It was a 
disgrace If a daughter remained unmarried (Sir 42®); 
this fact is the key to 1 Co . (2) The betrothal was 

of a more formal and binding nature than our ‘engage- 
ment’; among the Arabs it is the only legal ceremony 
connected with a marriage. Gn 24“ may preserve 
an ancient formula and blessing. Its central feature 
was the dowry {mohar) paid to the parents or repre- 
sentatives of the bride, the daughter being a valuable 
possession. Dt 22*® (cf. Ex 22‘*) orders its payment 
in a case of seduction, and 50 shekels is named as the 
average. In Gn 34^* Hamor offers ‘never so much 
dowry'; cf. the presents of ch. 24. It might take the 
form of service (Gn 29, Jacob; 1 S 18®, David). Dowry, 
in our sense of provision for the wife, arose in two ways, 
(o) The parents provided for her, i>erhap8 originally 
^ving her a portion of the purchase money (Gn 24« 
29"). Caleb gives his daughter a field (Jos 15*®»“Jg 1’^); 
Solomon’s princess brings a dowry of a city (1 K 9**); 
Raguel gives his daughter half his goods (To 8*> 10‘°). 
This dowry was retained by the wife if divorced, except 
in case of adultery, (b) The husband naturally signified 
his generosity and affection by gifts to his bride (Gn 24®> 
34»» {where gift is distinct from ‘dowry’], Est 2*). 
According to the Mishna, the later ceremony of betrothal 
consisted in payment of a piece of money, or a gift, or 
the conveyance of a writing, in presence of two witne.sses. 
A third method (by cohabitation) was strongly dis- 
countenanced. After betrothal the parties were legally 
in the position of a married couple. Unfaithfulness 
was adultery (Dt 22*>, Mt D®). The bridegroom was 
exempt from military ser\1ce (Dt 20*). Non-fulfilment 
of the marriage was a serious slight (1 S xr.'”. Jg 14>»), 
but conceivable under certain circumstances (Gn 29**). 

(2) Wedding ceremonies . — Great uncertainty attaches 
to the proc'e^dlngs in Biblical tim(*s. We have to 
construct our picture from passing notices, combined 
with what we know of Arabic and v* lew^sh customs. 
In some cases there 8<*ems to have been notliing be.vond 
the betrothal (Gn 24<«-«*); or the wedding festi\ities 
followed it at once; but in later times there was a 
distinct interval, not exceeding a year in case of a 
\irgin. Tobit (7‘«) mentions a ‘contract’ (cf. Mai 2'U, 
which became a universal feature. The first ceremony 
was the wedding procession (Ps 45“^, 1 Mac 9**), which 
may be a relic of ‘ marriage by capture,’ the bridegroom’s 
friends (Mt 9‘^ Jn 3*»; cf. ’60 mighty men’ of Ca 3*) 
going, often by night, to fetch the bride and her attend- 
ants; in Jg 14 ”. u. *0 Samson's comrades are necessarily 
taken from the bride's people. The rejoicings are 
evidenced by the proverbial ‘voice of the bridegfroom/ 
etc. (Jer 7« etc.. Rev 18*«). Gn 24“, Ps 45«*-«, 
Jer 2", Rev 19* 21* speak of the magnificence of the 
bridal attire; Is 61*®, of the garland of the bridegroom 
and jewels of the bride (cf. 49**); the veil is mentioned 
in Gn 24** 29**; the suppos€?d allusions to the lustral 
bath of the Greeks (Ru 3*. Ezk 23<°, Eph 5**) are very 
doubtful. The situation in Mt 25* is not clear. Are 
the ‘virgins’ friends of the bridegroom waiting for his 
return with his bride, or friends of the bride waiting with 
her for him? All that it is possible to say is that the 
general conception is that of the wedding procession by 
night in which lights and torches have always played a 
large part. Another feature was the scattering of flowers 
and nuts; all who met the procession were expected to 
join in it or to salute it. 

The marriage supper followed, usually in the home 
of the bridegroom (2 Es 9**); Gn 29«, Jg 14>®, To 8*» 
are easily explained exceptions. Hospitality was a 
sacred duty; ‘he who does not invite me to his marriage 
will not have me to his funeral.’ To refuse the invitation 
WM a grave insult (Mt 22). Nothing is known of the 


custom, apparently implied in this passage, of providing 
a wedding garment for guests. Jn 2 gives ub a picture 
of the feast in a middle-class home, where the resources 
are strained to the uttermost. It is doubtful whether 
the ‘ruler of the feast’ (cf. Sir 82‘- *) is ‘the best man’ 
(3*», Jg 14*°), the office being unusual in the simple 
life of Galilee (Edersheim, LT i. 355). There is nowhere 
any hint of a religious ceremony, though marriage was 
regarded with great reverence as symbolizing the union 
of God with Israel (ib. 353). The feast was no doubt 
guasi-sacramental (cf. the Latin ‘ confarreatlo’), and 
the marriage was consummated by the entry into the 
‘chamber’ {huppah). W. R. Smith {op. cit. p. 168) 
finds in this a relic of ‘beena’ marriage (see above, 
§ 1), the huppah or canopy (Jl 2**) being originally the 
wife’s tent (Gn 24°*, Jg 4**); cf. the tent pitched for 
Absalom (2 S 16**). In Arab., Syr., and Heb. the bride- 
groom is said to ‘go in' to the bride. Ps 19° speaks 
of his exultant ‘coming forth’ on the following morning; 
‘the chamber' can hardly refer there to the ‘canopy’ 
under which in modern weddings the pair stand during 
the ceremony, though this has no doubt been evolved 
from the old tent. 

The wedding fcstivilics were not confined to the * supper ' 
of the first night, at any rate in OT times. As now in 
Syria, the feast lasted for 7 days (Gn 29**, To 11*» 8** 
(a fortnight]). The be.st picture is in Jg 14, with its 
eating and drinking and not very refined merriment. 
Canticle.s is generaliy suppo.sed to contain songs sung 
during these fe.stivities; tho.se now sung in Syria show 
a remarkable similarity. 7*** in particular would seem 
to be the chorus in praise of the bride’s beauty, such 
a.s is now chanted, while she herself in a sword dance 
displays the charms of her person by the flashing fire- 
light. During the week the pair are ‘king and queen,’ 
enthroned on the threshing-board of the village. It 
is suggested that ‘Solomon’ (3*) had become the nick- 
name for this village king, Dt 24° exempts the bride- 
groom from military service for a year (cf. 20*). 

6. Position of the wife. —The practically universal 
form of marriage w^as the ‘Baal’ type, where the wife 
passed under the dominion of her ‘lord’ (Gn 3*°, Tenth 
Com.). Side by side with this was the ideal principle, 
according to which she was a ‘help meet for him’ 
(Gii 2*»), and the legal theory was always modified 
in practice by the affection of the husband or the strong 
personality of the wife; cf. the position of the patriarchs’ 
wiv(*s. of women in Jg. or in Pr. (esp. 31); cf. 1 S 25**, 
2 K 4". But her value was largely that of a mother of 
children, and the position of a childless wife was un- 
pleasant (Gn 16< 30*-^, 1 S 1°, 2 Es 9«), Polygamy 
led to favouritism; the fellow-wife is a ‘rival’ (1 S 1°) 
— a technical term. Dt 21*°®- safeguards the right of 
the firstborn of a ‘hated’ wife; Ex 21*° provides for 
the rendering of the duties of marriage to a first wife, 
even if a purcha.sed concubine; if they are withheld she 
is to go free (cf. Dt 21*< of a captive). The difference 
between a wife and a concubine depended on the wife's 
higher position and birth, usually backed by relatives 
ready to defend her. She might claim the inheritance 
for her children (Gn 21*«); her slave could not be taken 
as concubine without her consent (16*). As part of a 
man’s chattels his wives were in certain cases inherited 
by his heir, with the limitation that a man could not 
take his own mother. The custom lasted in Arabia 
till forbidden by the Koran (ch. iv.). In OT there is the 
ca.se of Reuben and Bilhah (Gn 35** 49*), perhap.s imply- 
ing the continuance of the custom in the tribe of Reuben, 
after it had been proscribed elsewhere (Driver, ad loc.). 
It is presupposed in 2 S 3*, where Ishbosheth reproaehes 
Abner for encroaching on his birthright, and in 16**, 
where Absalom thus publishes his claim to the kimMom. 
In 1 K 2** Adouijah, in asking for Abi.shag, is elalming 
the eldest brother’s inheritance. Ezk 22'° fin is ii still 
necessary to condemn the practice; of. Dt 22'°. Lv 18*. 
Ru 4 shows how the wife Is regarded as part of tbf 
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inheritance. A widow normally remained unmarried. 
If poor, her position was bad; cf. the injunctions in 
Dt., the prophets, and the Pastoral Epp. In royal houses 
her influence rnigrht be greater than that of the wife; 
e.g. the difference in the attitude of Bathsheba in 1 K 
and in 2*», and the power of the queen-mother (1 K 15‘3, 
2 K 11). There was a strong prejudice in later times 
against her re-marrying (Lk 2^®; Jos. Ant. xvii. xiii. 4, 
XVIII. vi. 6). There is no instance of a corresponding 
dislike to the marriage of a widower, but the wife was 
regarded as a man’s property even after his death. 
St. Paul, however, i)ermits re-marriage (1 Co 7®®), and 
even enjoins it for younger widows (1 Ti 5‘^). 

7. Adultery. — if a bride was found not to be a virgin, 

.she was to be stoned (Dt 22‘3-2i). a man who violated 
an unmarried girl was compelled to marry her with 
payment of ‘dowry’ (v.*®, cf. Ex 22’®). A priest's 
daughter playing the harlot was to be burnt (Lv 21«). 
Adultery holds a prominent place among social sins 
(Seventh and Tenth Corn., Ezk is”). If committed with 
a married or betrothed woman, the penalty was stoning 
for both parties, a betrothed dam.sel being spared if 
forced (Dt 22«-27, Lv 20’®. Ezk 16‘® 23^®). The earlier 
penalty was burning, as in Egj^pt (Gn Tamar is 
virtually betrothed). In Nu 5”-*^ the fact of adultery 
Is to be established by ordeal, a custom found in many 
nations. It is to be noted that the test is not poison, 
but holy water; i.e. the chances are in favour of the 
accused. The general point of view is that adultery 
with a married woman is an offence against a neighbour’s 
property; the adultery of a wife is an offence against 
her husband, but she has no concern with his fidelity. 
It is not probable that the extreme penalty was ever 
carried out (2 S 1 1 , Hos 3). The frequent denunciations 
tn the prophets and Pr. (2‘8 5* 6*®) show the prevalence 
of the crime; the usual penalty was divorce with loss 
of dowry (cf. Mt 5^‘). Di the ‘pericope’ of Jn 8, part 
of the test i.s whether Christ will .set Him.self against 
Moses by sanctioning the abrogation of the Law; it is 
not implied that the punishment w'as ever actually 
inflicted; in fact, no instance of it is known. The 
answer (v.”) pardons the sinner, but by no means con- 
dones the sin; ‘damnavit, sed peccatum non horninern’ 
(Aug.); cf. the treatment of ‘tin; woman who w'as a 
sinner’ (Lk The NT is uncompromi.sing in its 

attitude towards this sin, including in its view all acts 
of unchastity as offences against God and the true 
self, a.s sanctified by His indw'clling, no le.ss than against 
one’s neighbour (Mt Ac lo^®, 1 Co ,5” 6® 

Gal 5^®, 1 Th 43). The blcs.sing on the ‘virgins’ of 
Rev 144 probably refers to chastity, not celibacy; cf. 
‘the bed undefiled ’ of He KP. The laxity of the age 
made it necessary to insist on purity as a primary 
Christian virtue (see Swete, ad loc.). 

8. Divorce is taken for granted in OT (Lv 2V >4 
22‘3, Nu 30»), it being the traditional right of the 
husband, as in Arabia, to ‘ put away his wife’ (Gn 21”). 
The story of Hosea probably embodies the older procedure, 
which is regulated by the law of Dt 244. There mu.st 
be a bill of divorcement (Is 50’, Jer 3»), prepared on a 
definite charge, and therefore presumably before some 
public official, and formally given to the woman. (But 
cf. Mt 1‘®, where possibility of private divorce is con- 
templated (or repudiation of betrothal?].) The time 
and expense thus i n vol ved would act as a check. Further, 
if the divorcee re-marries, she may not return to her 
former husband — a deterrent on ha.sty divorce, also on 
re-marriage — , if there is any prospect of reconciliation. 
The right of divorce is withheld in two cases (Dt 224»- *®). 
There was great divergence of opinion as regards the 
ground ‘if she find no favour in his eyes, because he 
hath found in her the nakedness of a thing,’ The 
school of Hiilel emphasized the first clause, and inter- 
preted it of the most trivial things, practically ‘for 
any cause' (Mt 193); that of Shamrnal laid stress rightly 
on the second clause, and confined it to unebastity. 


But the vague nature of the expression (cf. Dt 23‘4), and 
tne fact that 22** enacts death for unchastity, show that 
something wider must be meant, probably ‘immodest 
or indecent behaviour’ (Driver, ad loc.). In spite oi 
the prohibition of Mai 243-4® and the stern attitude of 
many Rabbis, divorce continued to be frequent; Ezr 9. 
10 encouraged it. The Mi.shna allow\s it for violation 
of the Law or of Jewi.sh customs, c.g. breaking a vow, 
appearing in public with dishevelled hair, or conversing 
indiscriminately with men. Practically the freedom 
wa.s almost unlimited; the question was not what was 
lawful, but on what grounds a man ought to exercise 
the right the Law gave him. It was, of course, confined 
to the husband (I S 2544 is simply an outrage on the part 
of Saul). Women of rank such as Salome (Jos. Ant. 
XV, v'il. 10) or Herodias (xviii. v. 4) might arrogate it, 
but it is condemned a.s a breach of Jewish law, Christ 
contemplates its possibility In Mk lO'®, perhaps having 
in view the Greek and Roman worid, where it wa.s legal. 
But the words caused a difficulty to the early versions, 
which substitute desertion for divorce, and may be a 
later insertion, added for the sake of compkileness. 
In a later period the Talmud allowed a wife to claim 
a divorce in certain cases, e.g. if her husband had a 
loathsome disea.se. 

In the NT divorce seems to be forbidden absolutely 
(Mk 1044, Lk 16«, 1 Co 7*® sg). Qur Lord teaches that 
the OT permi.s.sion was a concession to a low moral 
standard, and wa.s oppo.sed to the ideal of marriage 
as an in.separabk; union of body and soul (Gn 2“). 
But in Mt 5“ 19» He seems to allow it for ‘fornication,’ 
an ex(;eption which finds no place in the parallels (cf. 

1 Co 74 ®, which allows re-marriage where a Christian 
partner is deserted by a heathen), (a) Fornication can- 
not here be sin before marriage; the sense of the passage 
demands that the word shall be taken in its wider .sen.se 
(cf. Hos 2® Am 7>L 1 Co 5‘): it defines the ‘unclean- 
ne.s.s’ of Dt 244 illicit .sexual intercourse. (5) Divorce 
cannot be limited to separation ‘from bed and board,’ 
a.s by R.C. commentators (1 Co 7 use.s quit*; different 
words). To a Jew it always carried with it the right 
of re-marriage, arm the words ‘ctauseth her to commit 
adultery’ (Mt 5*2) .sbaw that our Lord a.ssurned that 
the divorcee wouki marry again. Hence if He allowed 
divorce under certain conditions, He allowed re-marriage, 
(c) It follows that Mt 19®, as it .stands, gives to an injured 
husband the right of di vorce, and therefore of re-marriage, 
even if it be suppo.sed that the words ‘except for forni- 
cation’ qualify only the first clause, or if ‘.shall marry 
another’ be omitted with B. A right given to an 
injured husband must on Christian i)rin(!ipk*.s be allowed 
to an injured wik;. Further, re-marriage, if permitted 
to either party, is logically permitted both to innocent 
and to guilty, .so far as the di.ssolution of the marriage 
bond is concerne/l, though it may well be forbiddtm to 
the latter a.s a matter of di.scipline and penalty. Mt 5” 
apparently allows the re-marriage of the justifiably 
divoic<;d, i.e. guilty wife, though the interpretation of 
this v^erse I.s more doubtful than that of 19®. (d) The view 
inii)li(*d by tin; exception is that adultery ipso facto 
dissolves the union, and so opens the way to re-marriage. 
But re-marriage al.so closes the door to reconciliation, 
which on Christian priiuriples ought alway.s to be pos.sible; 
cf. the teaching of Hosea and Jer 3; Herrnas (Mand. iv. 
1) allows no re-marriage, and lays great stre8.s on the 
taking back of a repentant wife, (e) Hence much is 
to be said for the view which is steadily gaining ground, 
that the exception in Mt. is an editorial addition from 
the Judaic standpoint, or under the pressure of practical 
necessity, the absolute rule being found too hard. 
(For the authorities, see Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. p. 27*», 
and add Wright’s Synopsis and Allen’s St. Mat.) It 
is true that tliough the textual variations in both 
passages of Mt. are numerous, there is no MS authority 
for the entire omission of the words. But there is no hint 
of the exception In Mk., Lk., or 1 Cor.; Mt 19^ alters tho 
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question of Mk 10^ adding the qualification ‘for every 
cause/ which thus prepares the way for the qualified 
answer of v.*. This answer really admits the validity of the 
law of Dt 24*, with its stricter interpretation (see p. 
586*»), whilst the language of v.« leads us to expect Its 
abrogation. The introduction of the exception upsets 
the argument, which in Mk. is clear and logical. Again. 

Is it not contrary to Christ’s method that He should 
legislate in detail? He ratlier lays down universal 
principles, the practical application of which He left 
to His Church (see below, § 11). 

(/) The requirement in 1 Ti 3^ ^2, Tit 1«, that the 
‘bishop’ and ‘deacon* shall be the 'hmhand of one 
wife,* is probably to be understood as a protiibition of 
divorce and other sins against the chastity of marriage 
(cf. He 13<), made necessary by the low stan<iard of the 
age. Of course, no greater laxity is allowed to the layman, 
any more, than he is allowed to be ‘ a brawler or striker’; 
but sins of this type are mentioned as peculiarly incon- 
sistent with the ministry. Other views of the passage 
are that it forbids polygamy (a prohibition which could 
hardly be necessary in Christian circl(‘s) or a second 
marriage. But there was no feeling against the re- 
marriage of men (s<‘e above, § 6), and St. Paul himself 
saw in a second marriage nothing per se inconsistent 
with the C^hristian ideal (1 Ti 5'^), so that it is hard 
to see on wdiat grounds the supposed prohibition could 
re.st . 

9. The Teaching of NT. — (l) Marriage and celibacy. 

The prevalent Jewish conception wa.s that marriage W'us 
the proper and honourable estate for all men. ‘Any 
Jew who has not a wife is no man’ (Talmud). The 
Essene, on the other hand, avoided it as unclean and a 
degradation. Of this vif'W there is no sign in NT (1 Ti 4’). 
Christ does, how'ever, emi)hasize the propriety of the un- 
married state in certain circumstances (Mt 19*2 [? Rev 
14<]). The views of St. I*aul undoubtedly changed. In 
1 Th A* he regards marriage merely as a safeguard against 
Immorality. The subject is prominent in 1 Cor. In 
71 . 7 . 8 . 3 # tie prefers the unmarried state, allowing marriage 
for the same reason as in 1 Th. (I Co T®- » »). He glv<*s 
three rea.son8 for his attitude, the one ijurtdy temporary, 
the others valid under certain conditions, (a) It is 
connected with the view he afterwards abandoned, of the 
nearne.ssof the Parou.sia ( v.®*); there would be no need to 
provide for the continuance of the7 race, {b) It vras a 
tiling of ‘distress,’ i.e. hardshij) and persecution (v.**). 

(c) Marriage brings distractions and cares (v.®**). The 
oiie-.sidedncss of this view may be corrected by his later 
teaching a.s to (2) the sa7}ctity of the marriage state. 

The keynote is struck by our Lord’s action. The 
signllicance of the Cana miracle can hardly be 
exagg«Tated (Jn 2). It corresponds with His teaching 
that marriage is a Divine institution (Mt 19*). 8o 
Eph .'>22, Col 3'", and the Pastoral Epp. assume the 
married state a.s normal in the (Christian Church. It is 
raivsed to the highest pinnacle as the type of ‘the union 
betwixt Christ and Ilis Cluirch.’ This conception em- 
phasizes both the honourableness of the estate and the 
heinousness of all sins against it; husband and wife are 
one flCvSh (Eph 5; cf. He K.P). (3) A.s regards relations 
between husbaiid and wife, it cannot be said that St. Paul 
has entirely .shaken him.self free from the influences of his 
Jewish training (§ 6). The duty of tlie husband is love 
(Eph 52 *), of the wife obedience and fear, or reverence 
(v.”- »», Col 3*«), the husband bting the head of the 
wife (v.2®, 1 Co 11®- 2 -u). is saved ‘through her 

childbearing’ (1 Ti 2>*-*s). The view of 1 P 3»-2 is 
similar. It adds the idea that each must help the 
other as ‘Joint heirs of the grace of life/ their common 
prayers being hindered by any misunderstanding. 
Whether the sulwrdi nation of the wife can be main- 
tained as ultimate may be questioned in view of such 
passages as Gal 32 *. 

10 . Spiritual applications of the Marriage Figure . — In 

OT the god was regarded as baal, 'husband* or ‘owner,* 
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of his land, which was the ’mother* of Its inhabitants. 
Hence ‘it lay very near to think of the god as the husband 
of the worshipping nationality, or mother land’ (W. 11. 
Smith, Prophets, 171); the idea wa.s probably not pecuJiar 
to Israel. Its most striking development is found in 
Ilosea. Led, as it seems, by the experience of ids own 
married life, he emphasizes the following points. (1) 
Israel’s idolatry is whoredom, adultery, the following of 
strange lovers (note the connexion of idolatry with literal 
fornication). (2) J" still loves her, as Hosea has loved 
his erring wife, and redeems her from slavery. (3) Ho.sea’s 
own unquenchable love is but a faint shadow of J^’s. 
A similar idea i.s found in Is 54*; in spite of her unfaith- 
fulne.ss, Israel has not been irrevocably divorced (50>). 
Cf. Jer 3. 31®2, Ezk 16, Mai 2". The direct spiritual or 
mystical application of Ca. is now geniTally abandoned. 

In NT, Christ is the bridegroom (Mk 2*®, Jn 3*®), the 
Churcii His bride. His love is emphasized, as in OT 
(Eph 52 ^), and His bride too must bo holy and without 
lilemish (v.*^, 2 Co IH). In OT the .stress is laid on the 
ingratitude and misery of sin as ‘adultery,’ in NT on the 
need of positive holiness and purity. Rev 19' develops 
the figure, the dazzling wliite of the bride’s array being 
contrasted with the iiarlot'.s scarlet. In 212- ® she is 
further identified with the New Jernsalern, two OT 
figures being combined, as in 2 Es 7*®. For tlie coming of 
her Bridegroom she is now waiting (Rev 22* \ cf. Mt 25^), 
and tlie final joy is represented under the symbol of the 
marriag<‘ h'a.st (, 222 , 199 ) 

11. A general siirvi'y of the marriage laws and customs 
of the Jews shows that they cannot be reganled as a 
peculiar creation, apart from tho.se of other nations. 
As already appears, tln-y yiossess a remarkable affinity to 
tho.s(' of other branches of the Semitic race; we may add 
the striking parallels found in the Code of Hammurabi, 
e.g. with reganl to lietrothal, dowT.v, and divorce. An- 
thropological r(\seiirches have disclosed a wide general 
resemblance to the customs of more distant race.s. They 
have also emphasized the relative purity of OT sexual 
morality; in this, as in other respects, the JeW’’s had 
their mes.sage for the w'orld. But, of course, w’c shall not 
expc'ct to find there the Christian standard. ‘In the 
beginning’ represents not the historical fact, but the 
ideal purpose. Gn 2 is an allegory of W'hat marriage was 
intended to be, and of what it w'as understood to be in 
the best thought of the nation. Thi.s ideal was, how-ever, 
seldom realized. Hence we cannot apply th(5 letter of 
the Bible, or go to it for detailed rules. Where its rules 
are not obviou.sly unsuited to modern conditions, or 
below the Christian level, a strange uncertainty ob.scures 
their exact interpretation, e.g. with regard to the pro- 
hibitt'd degrees, divorce, or ‘the liusband of one wife’; 
there is even no direct condemnation of polygamy. On 
the other hand, the principh* as expanded in NT is dear. 
It is the duty of the Christian to keet) it steadily before 
him as the ideal of hi.s own life. How far that ideal can 
be embodied in legislation and applied to the community 
as a whole must depend iq^on social conditions, and the 
general moral environment. C. W. Emmkt. 

MARSENA. — One of the sevtm princes who had the 
right of acce.ss to tlie royal pre.scnce (Est 1*®). 

MARSHAL.— 1. For AV ‘.scribe’ RV of Jg has 
‘marshal.’ It was the dut.v of this officer to muster the 
men available for a campaign. In later times he kept 
a register of llieir names (2 K 25*®, Jer 522®, 2 Ch 26**, 
where the same Heb. word is u.sed; sere also 1 Mac 5®*). 
The staff (not ‘pen’) in his hand was an emblem of 
authority (Jg 5'®; cf. Nu 21*»). 2. The Hdv tiphsar 
identified with the Assyr. dupsarru, ‘tablet-writer/ 
‘scribe.’ In Jer 5 1 22 and Nah 3*^ it denotes a military 
officer of high rank (AV ‘captain/ RV ‘marshal.’ 
[The alteration was not imperatively necessary]). 

J. Taylor. 

MARS’ HELL. — AV for Areopagus (wh. see). 

MART. — See Market. 
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JKARTHA is first mentioned (Lk as living in 

*a certain village' with her sister Mary, and os receiv- 
ing our Lord as He passed on His way. We know 
from Jn 11* and 12* that they afterwards lived with 
Lazarus, their brother, in Bethany; the village, then, 
may be either Bethany or where they lived before moving 
there. The characters of the two sisters are strongly 
marked and rendered vivid by their contrast; we shall 
therefore deal with the characteristics of both in this 
article. 

Martha is over-anxious, and distracted with house- 
hold duties; while Mary, as a disciple, sits ‘at the feet' 
(cf. Ac 22*) of Jesus. Martha complained to our Lord 
of Mary's inactivity, and showed some temper, perhaps 
jealousy, by speaking of the matter to Him rather than 
to her. Jesus commenced His reply with ‘Martha, 
Martha,' repeating the name as He did on another 
occasion of loving correction (‘Simon, Simon,’ Lk 22**), 
and blamed her for her outward agitation (‘troubled’) 
and Inward anxiety (‘careful,’ RV ‘anxious’), telling 
her that she lacked ‘the one thing needful,’ (For 
various reading see RVm.) lie then praised Mary 
for having ‘chosen that good part’ which from its 
nature was everlasting, and so would ‘not be taken 
from her.’ He blamed Martha, not for her attentive 
service of love, but for allowing that service to irritate, 
agitate, and absorb her. Martha’s character here is 
loving, active, self-reliant, practical, hasty; Mary’s also 
loving, but thoughtful, humble, receptive, dependent, 
devoted. We find the same distinguishing marks in Jn 1 1. 
where the two sisters again appear in the narrative of 
the raising of Lazarus. When Jesus, after delaying for 
four days (v.*^) to come in response to their joint request 
(v.*), arrived, Martha was the first to hear of His 
arrival, and at once went to meet Him. Mary, on the 
other hand, removed by her grief from the activities 
of life engaged in by her sister, was unaware of His 
coming. The moment, however, that she was sent 
for by Him (v,®*) she hurried to His presence, and 
fell down at His feet. The contrast of character seen 
In Lk 10 is here markedly present. 

’Martha holds a conversation, argues with Him, remon- 
strates with Him, and in the very crisis of their grief shows 
her practical common sense in deprecating the removal of 
the stone. It is Mary who goes forth silently to meet Him, 
silently and tearfully, so that the bystanders suppose her 
to be going to weep at her brother’s tomb; who, when she 
sees Jesus, falls down at His feet; who, uttering the same 
words of faith in His power as Martha (w.** *®), does 
not qualify them with the same reservation; who infects 
all the bystanders with the intensity of her sorrow, and 
crushes the human spirit of our Lord Himself with sym- 
pathetic grief’ (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 37). 

The sisters appear again, and finally, in Jn 12, at the 
Supper given to our Lord at Bethany (see art. Marv, 
No. 2); and again their contrast of disposition Is seen. 
Martha, as presumably the elder sister, ‘served,’ while 
Mary poured the precious ointment on the Saviour's 
head and feet. A compari.son between this passage 
and Lk l0*»-« shows, indeed, the same Martha, but now 
there is no record of her over-anxiety or distraction, 
or of any complaint of her sister’s absorption in 
devotion to the Saviour; for doubtless she had herself 
now chosen that good part which would not be taken 
from her. Charles T. P, Grierson. 

MARTYR. — See Witness. 

MART. — The Gr. form of Heb. Miriam. 

1. Mary, mother of James and Joses, was one of the 
company of women who followed Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto Him, and who beheld from afar the 
crucifixion (Mt 27“); she is spoken of as ‘the other 
Mary’ (27** 28‘), as ‘the mother of James the little 
and Joses’ (Mk 15^®), as ‘Mary the [mother] of Joses' 
(Mk 15<7), and as ‘ Mary the [mother] of James’ (Mk 16*, 
Lk 24*®). That she is identical with ‘Mary the [wife] 
of Clopas’ (Jn 19“) Is almost, though not absolutely, 
certain; the qiipertaihty arising from the fact that as 


'many women’ (Mt 27®*) were present, St. John muy 
have mentioned a Mary who was distinct from the 
Mary mentioned as present by the Synoptlsts. It is 
very doubtful whether this *Mary of Olopas* was 
sister to the Virgin Mary. The words of St. John, 
‘There were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother 
and his mother's sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene/ are ambiguous; for He may have 
intended to name four women as present — the Virgin’s 
sister being one, and Mary of Clopas another — or only 
three, the Virgin’s sister being described as ‘Mary of 
Clopas.’ Certain decision on the point seems impos- 
sible. Cf . Brethren of the Lord, ad fin. 

2. Mary, the sister of Martha, is mentioned thrice in 
the Gospels — (1) as sitting at the feet of Jesus, while her 
slater served (Lk lO**-*®); (2) as falling at His feet on 
His arrival to raise Lazarus from the grave (Jn 11** **); 
(3) as anointing His feet during the feast at Bethany 
before the Passion (Mt 26'-**, Mk 14****, Jn 12***), 
The first and second of these occasions are dealt with 
in art, Martha, where the character of Mary is also 
treated of. It remains, therefore, for us only to con- 
sider the la.st. 

The accounts of this incident as given in the first two 
Gospels and by St. John have been thought to disagree 
both as to where arul when the fea.st was held. As regards 
the place, the Fourth Gospel mentions Martha as serving, 
and it htis therefore been assumed that the gathering was 
in her house — a fact held to be in contraaiction to the 
statement of Mt. and Mk. that it took place in the house 
of Simon the leper. But ev*en if St. John’s words do bear 
this meaning, there is not necessarily any disagreement, 
for her house might also be known as the house of Simon 
the leper. Her husband or her father may have been named 
Simon, and may have been a leper. In fact, we know far 
too little of the circumstances to be Justified in charging 
the writers with inaccumey. A careful study of St John’s 
stat-ement, however, seems to show that the gathering was 
not in Martha’s house; for the word.s 'Jesus came to Betnany, 
where Lazanw was, whom Jesus rawed from the dead. So 
they made a supper there; and Martha serv'ed,’ imply that 
the people of Bethany as a whole honoured our Lora, who 
had shown His power notably by raising their fellow-towns- 
man, with a public feast. At such a feast Lazarus would 
be one of those that would sit at meat with Him, and Martha 
assuredly would serve. The reason why they selected 
the hou.se known as that of Simon the leper cannot be 
determined; but it may have been simply because it was 
the most suitable building. 

As regards the date of the feast, John distinctly places 
our Lora’s arrival as ‘six day.s before the passover,’ and 
implies that the feast was then held immediately. Mt. 
and Mk., however, first record the words of our Lord, in 
which He foretells His betrayal as about to occur 'after 
twodays,’ andthen add their account of the feast in Bethany. 
If the Fourth Gospel be taken as definitely fixing the date 
as six days before the Passover, then the Synoptists mu.st 
have placed their account of the incident later than it really 
happened. Probably this is what they did; and their 
reason for so doing Is evidently to connect our Lord’s rebuke 
of Judas (Mt 26‘* *S Jn 12^) with the traitor’s decision 
to Iwtray Him. With this object in view they place the 
anointing by Mary immediately before the netrayal, 
introducing it with a vagueness of lai^age which avoids 
any definite statement of time (Mt 2Ci® ‘Now when Jesus 
was in Bethany’; Mk 14* ‘And while he was in Bethany’). 
There is really no contradiction in the records, but rather 
a change in the order of events, of deliberate purpose, by 
Mt. and Mk. for the purpose of elucidating the treachery 
of Judas. 

Mary’s act of devotion in anointing the head (Mt 26^) 
and feet (Jn 12*) of our Lord, and in wiping His feet 
with her hair, is in perfect keeping with her character 
as seen in Lk 10 and Jn 11 — as she sat at Ills feet as a 
disciple, and fell at His feet in grief, so now In humble 
adoration she anoints His feet with the precious oint- 
ment, and wipes them with the hair of her head. The 
act called forth the hypocritical indignation of Judas. 
But Jesus at once silenced him, accepting the anointing 
as for His burial, and predicting that wherever His 
Gospel should be preached, there should her deed ot 
love be remembered. 



MARY 

Thiff a<3t of Mary bears a Atrong resemblance to that 
recorded in Lk 7**®-. and so similar is the general picture 
presented by the two narratives that many have tnought 
them different acccmnts of the same event. The agreement 
between the narratives is striking: in both are presented 
to us acts of love on the part of devoted women; in both 
the house is said to belong to a ‘ Simon ’ ; in both the depth 
of the devotion is shown by the feet being anointed, and 
being wiped with the loosened hair. On the other hand, 
however, many differences are to l>e noted. The hosts, 
thouf^h both named Simon, are distinct, the one being 
described as a Phari.see, the other as a leper; the scene is 
different, for in one case it is laid in Galilee, in the other in 
Judina: the women are different, for one is Mary ‘whom 
Jesus loved,’ the other is an unnamed notorious sinner, 
such as we cannot suppose Mary ever to have been. The 
lessons drawn from the incidents by our Lord are different; 
in the one case He teaches love to God based on His formving 
mercy, in the other He foretells that the deed which Judas 
had described as ‘waste’ would for all time be an object 
of universal praise. 

It must further be borne in mind that anointing was a 
usual courtesy; and that not unnaturally two deeply loving 
women would very probably at different times be impelled 
to show their devotion by humbly outpouring their precious 
gifts upon His sacred feet. Very possibly Mary never had 
heard of the poor sinful woman’s act, occurring as it did 
probably two years previously and many miles away in 
Galilee; but even if shehad.whj^ should she not act similarly 
when her heart impelled her to a like act of devotion? 

3. Mary Magdalene, probably so called as belonging 
to Magdfiila (possibly el-Mcjdel, 3 miles north-west of 
Tiberias), a place not mentioned in NT. as Magadan 
is the correct reading of Mt 15*®. She is first men- 
tioned In Lk 8* as one of the women who, having been 
‘healed of evil spirits and infirmities, . . . ministered 
unto them (i.c. Jesus and the Apostles) of their sub- 
stance.’ Seven demons had been cast out of her 
(cf. Mk 16®) — a fact showing her affliction to have 
been of more than ordinary malignity (cf. Mt 12« 
Mk 5®). 

An unfortunate tradition identifies her with the unnamed 
sinful woman who anointed our Lord (Lk 7*^); and she ha-s 
been thus regarded as the typical reformed 'fallen woman.’ 
But St. Luke, though he placed them consecutively in 
his narrative, did not identify them; and as possession did 
not necessarily presuppr,se moral failing in the victim's 
character, we need not do so. 

With the other women she accompanied Jesus on 
His lust journey to Jerusalem: with them she beheld the 
crucifixioii, at first ‘from afar,' but afterwards stand- 
ing by the Cross itself (Mt 27**, Jn 19®*); she followed 
tlie body to the burial (Mk 15^^), and then returned 
to prepare spices, resting on the Sabbath. On the 
first day of the week, while it was yet dark, she visited 
the sepulchre (Jn 20‘® ). Finding the grave empty, she 
assumed that the body had been rernov^ed, and that 
she was thus deprived of the opportunity of paying 
her last tribute of love. She ran at once to Peter and 
John and said, 'They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid him.’ They all 
three returned to the tomb, she remaining after they 
had left. Weeping she looked into the sepulchre, and 
saw two angels guarding the spot where Jesus had 
lain. To their question, 'Why weepest thou?’ she 
repeated the words she had said to Peter and John. 
Apparently feeling that someone was standing bcdiind 
her, she turned, and saw Jesus, and mi.stook Him for 
tlie gardener. The utterance of her name from His 
lips awoke her to the truth. She cried, ‘ Rabboni,’ 
(‘my Master’) — and would have clasped His feet. 
But Jesus forbade her, saying, ‘Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended unto the Father.’ She must 
no longer know Him ‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5'*), but 
possess Him in spiritual communion. This, the first 
api>earance of our Lord after His resurrection (Mk 16®), 
conferred a special honour on one whose life of loving 
ministry had proved the reality and depth of her devo- 
tion. She has been identified with Mary the sister of 
Laaarus, ^ut without any grounds. 
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4. Mary the Virgin. — (l) Scripture data . — The N'f 
gives but little information regarding her. In the 
Gospels she is directly mentioned only three times 
during Christ’s ministry (Jn 2, Mk Jn 19“^ ), 

and indirectly twice (Mk 6», Lk 11*0. Outside the 
Gospels she is mentioned only once (Ac V*). 

The Apocryphal Gospels are full of legendary stories 
connected with her childhood and after-life. In them we 
are told that she was miraculously granted to her aged and 
childless parents, Joachim and Anna; that at the age of 
three she was dedicated to God at the Temple, where she 
remained until she wan twelve; that during these years 
she increased in virtue, angels ministering unto her; that 
at twelve she was betrothed to Joseph, an aged widower, 
who was selected for her by a miraculous sign. The visit 
of Gabriel, the journey to Bethlehem, and the Saviour’s 
birth in a cave are mentioned. It is added that at the 
moment of the birth of Jesus all nature was stilled; the 
fowls of the air stopped in their flight, men with uplifted 
arms drew them not down, dispersing sheep stood still, 
and kids with their lips to the water refrained from drinking. 

The legendary character of the apocryphal records 
renders them worthless as evidence of the events that 
centre round the birth of our Lord, and we are therefore 
confined to the opening chai>ters of the First and 
Third Gospels. It has been felt that more evidence 
than two Gospels can supply might reasonably be 
expected for such a transcendent miracle. But con- 
sideration will sliow that the evidence could not 
be essentially greater than it is. For from the nature 
of the case the circumstances would be known only 
to Mary and Joseph. Mary must have known; and 
Joseph must also have known, if he were to continue to 
act as protector of his espoused wife. Now, the First 
Gospel narrates the events of the miraculous birth 
from the point of view of Joseph; while the narrative 
of the Third Gospel, with its intimate knowledge of 
the events which it so calmly, delicately, and yet clearly, 
sets forth, must, in the first instance, have been 
obtained from the Virgin herself. St. Luke has been 
proved to be a writer of great historical accuracy, and 
we may be certain that he admitted nothing within 
his record of which he had not thoroughly tested the 
truth: and it is difficult to believe that he would open 
his Gospel with a statement that he had accurately 
traced the course of the Gospel history from the first 
(1*), and then immediately proceed to Insert untrust- 
worthy information. Indeed, the wide-spread belief 
of the early Church in the Virgin -birth can be reason- 
ably accounted for only by the occurrence of the fact 
itself. The date of St. Luke’s Gosj>el is too early to 
allow of ideas of a Virgin-birth to pass into the Church 
from Gentile Christians; while to Jewish Christians 
the whole idea would be alien. To the Jew maternity, 
not virginity, was praiseworthy, and to him the 
thought of Jehovah becoming incarnate would be 
Incredible; in fact, the Virgin-birth, so far from being 
an invention of Jewish Christians, must have been 
a severe stumbling-block to them in accepting their 
new faith. 

The angel Gabriel, when sent to announce to Mary 
that she was to be the mother of our Lord, greeted 
her with the words, ‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured,’ 
or ‘thou that art endued with grace' (Lk P*). (The 
Rheinish Version, following the Vulgate, renders 'full 
of grace’; a translation correct enough if meaning 
‘fully endowed with grace,’ but incorrect if meaning 
‘fully bestowing grace' — a rendering the Gr. word 
cannot bear.) With absolute submission she received 
the announcement, merely replying, ' Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
thy word’ (Lk 1**). Soon she hastened to her ‘kins- 
woman’ (v.“) Elisabeth, who greeted her with in- 
spired utterance (vv.«-<*). The Virgin then in reply 
uttered her noble hymn of exultation. The Magnificat 
is largely based on the song of Hannah (1 S 2). Natu- 
rally at such a time of deep spiritual emotion she fell 
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back on the OT Scriptures, which she had known since 
childhood. She remained with Elisabeth until the 
birth of the Baptist, and then returned to Nazareth. 
Having accompanied Joseph on his jo irney to be 
enrolled at Bethlehem, she was there delivered of her 
Son. When the forty days of purification were ended, 
they brought the Child to Jerusalem ‘to present him 
to the. Lord,’ and to offer the necessary sacrifict*. Being 
poor, they offered ‘a pair of turtle doves or two young 
pigeons '(Ex 128). Then was it that Simeon took the Child 
in his arms, and, blessing God, uttered his Nunc Dimittia, 
and foretold to Mary that a sword would yet pierce 
through her soul: a prophecy fulfilled during the period 
of her Son’s ministry, and specially by Ills death. 
From the Temple they returned to Bethlehem, whence 
they fled to Egypt from the cruelty of Herod, on whose 
death they returned, and settled in Nazareth. 

We next find the Virgin in Jerusalem, whither she 
had gone with Jesus, now aged twelve. When she 
discovered Him in the Temple she remonstrated, 
saying, ‘Thy father and I have sought thee . . .’ His 
reply, ‘I must be in my Father's house' (Lk 2<'‘), shows 
that He had begun to feel, and expected His mother to 
realize, the gulf of Divine parentage that separated 
Him from all others. It taught her, perhaps for the 
first time, that her Son felt God to be in an especial 
sense His Father. 

For the next eighteen years our Loni was subj<‘Ct 
to home-authority at Nazareth. During this time 
His mother lo.st the protection of Joseph; for, if he 
were alive, he certainly would have been mentioned 
in Jn 2‘, Mk 3®h Jn 192®. Doubtless Joseph’s place 
in the home was filled in a measure by our Lord; and 
these must have been years of wonderful peace to the 
Virgin. 

When, however, Jesus once entered upon His 
ministry, a time of real difficulty to her began. She, 
with the secret of His birth ever present, must have 
anticipated for Him a career of Mes.sianic success; 
whereas He, with the knowledge of His Divine Sonship, 
was compelled to sever Himself once and for all from 
her control. We are not, then, surprised to find that 
each of the three recorded incid<*nts which bring our 
Lord and the Virgin together during the years of 
ministry centre round the que.stion of His absolute 
in<lependence of her authority. Thus His first miracle 
(Jn 2) gave Him an occasion for definitely teaching her 
that .she must no longer impress In.'r will upon Him. 
His reply, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ 
has assuredly no roughness in it (see Jn 19»); yet the 
fact that He docs not address her as ‘mother’ can 
have but one meaning. Again, when the pre.s.sure of 
His ministry leads to His neglect of food, His friends 
said, 'He is lje.side himself' (Mk 32 '). *His friends’ 
were His mother and brethren (v.*'); and when their 
message reached Him through the crowd He stretched 
forth His hand (Mt 12*«), and said, ‘Behold my 
mother and brethren. For who.soever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother, and .si.ster, and 
mother’ — words which amount to, ‘I, in working out 
the world's redemption, can acknowledge only spiritual 
relationships.’ Similarly, as He hung on the Cross, 
and looked down upon His broken-hearted mother. 
He tenderly provided for her future, and entrusted 
her to the care of the Apostle of love. Still, even 
then He was unable to name her as His own mother, 
but gave her, In the person of St. John, the protection 
of a son. ‘Woman (not ‘mother’), behold thy son.’ 
‘Son, behold thy mother’ (Jn 19 “ 27). Exactly parallel 
to these is His answer to the exclamation of the unknown 
woman, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee’ — ‘Yea 
‘ather, blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it’ (Lk 

It is, we think, impossible to exaggerate the bitter 
rial of these years to the Virgin Mary;' but God’s grace 
ttept her throughout aubmissive, patient, and trustful. 


And it is a happy thing that the last mention we have 
of her in the NT is when she is gathered with the infant 
Church after the Ascension praying in the upper room. 

(2) Place of the Virgin in the Christian Church. — The 
position she ought to hold is clear from the NT, and hue 
been well described as follows: *8o far as St. Mary is por- 
trayed to 118 in the Scripture she is, as we should have 
expected, the most tender, the most faithful, humble, 
patient, and loving woman, but a woman still.’ Certain 
8ection.s of the Church, however, have not been satisfied 
with granting her this limited reverence, but liave dons 
her the cniestionable honour of claiming for her the worshif 
of the C’hurch. Epiphanius (a.d. 370) mentions h€»retics, 
called Collyridians, who worshipped the Virgin, and he 
strongly reproves them. But before long the error found 
UK> ready a welcome witliin the Church, and a considerable 
impulse was given to it at the time of the Nestorian Con- 
troversy (a.d. 431). In meeting the error of Nestorius the 
Church insisted that our Lord bad, with His human and 
Divine natures, but one versonality, and that Divine; and 
therefore it emphasized the fact that He who was bt>m of 
the Virgin was very God It thas became customary to 

£ ‘ve the Virgin the title Theotokos. This title seems to 
lye iHjen .specially chosen to empha.size the fact that, by 
being the mother of our Lord, she bnmght the incarnate 
God into life, and, at the same time, to avedd calling her 
‘mother of God.' This latter title would convey ideas of 
authority and right of contrt)! on the part of the parent, 
and of duty and obedience on the part of the child^ — ideas 
which were rightly felt to have no place in the relationship 
between (’hrist and His mother; therefore it was avoided. 
It would have been easy for the Church then to call her 
‘mother of God,’ but it did not. Notwithstanding this 
cautious treatment, undue reverence toward.s her rapidly 
increa.sed, and ‘mother of God’ became largely applied to 
her, and her worship gained much ground. 

\Vith the worship of the Virgin there gradually an»8e 
a belieCin her sinlessness. The early Fathers, while-claiming 
for her the perfection of woinanhf)od, stAte distinctly their 
lielief that she .shared in man's fallen nature and that she 
had committed actual siti. But Augu.stine, though not 
denying lier participation in original sin, suggested her 
freedom through grace from actual transgression. .Llti- 
mately her freedom fixirn all taint of sin, whether original 
or actual, was officially declared an article of faith in the 
Homan Church by the dogma of the Immaculate C’on- 
ception decreed by Pius IX. (1854). Similar to this erroneous 
development was the growth of the belief in the miraculous 
translation of her body after death. The fanciful legends 
found in the Ar)Ocryphal Gospels regariling her death 
were readily .seized uf)on as if supplying the requi.site evi- 
dence: and in due course it became tbe authoritative doctrine 
of both the Homan and Greek (Uiurches. The Festival of 
her Assumption is held on the 16th of August, 

(3) The perpetual Virginity of Mary is a matter 
incapable of proof with the evidence available. With 
the Church of Rome and the Greek (>hurch it is an 
essential dogma; but with the other branches of 
Christendom it is left undefined. In forming a deci.sion 
on the point many feel the great weight of the undeniable 
sentiment of the (’hurch for centuries, while others see 
in this very sentiment an unwholesome view, wdiich 
overestimated the sanctity of virginity, and depreci- 
ated the sanctity of matrimony. From the NT we 
receive no certain guidance; for the ‘till’ of Mt l^!! 
is undeci.sive, as its use shows ie.g. Gn 28'^, Dt 34*, 
1 B 15“ 2 S 6“), while ‘the brethren’ of our Lord 
may mean either the children of Josi'ph and Mary, or 
the children of Joseph by a former marriage, or even 
the cousins of Jesus. The first of these views is 
specially as.sociated with the name of Helvidius, the 
second with that of Epiphanius, the third with that of 
Jerome. Bee Brktiiren of the Lokd. 

5. Mary, the mother of John Mark (Ac 1 2'2) . 6. Mary, 
saluted by Bt. Paul (Ro 16*). 

Chakleh T, P. Grierson. 
MASOHIL. — See Psalms, p. 772'*. 

MASH. — One of the sons of Aram, Gn lO**, The 
parallel passage, 1 Ch 1”, gives Meshech (wh. see), as 
also does LXX in both passages. But this is wrong, as 
Meshech was Japhetic. Either Mon.s Massius is meant, 
or a region and people in the 8yro- Arabian desert corre- 
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sponding to the ‘desert of Mash ‘ of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. J. F. M'Cuhdy. 

MASHAL (1 Ch See Mishal. 

MASIAS. — One of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (1 Es 5*<); is 
absent from the parallel list in Ezra. 

MASON.— See Arts and Crafts, § 3. 

MASRB S!AH. — Mentioned as the homeof an Edomite 
king, Samlah (On 36“ « l Ch Ttie locality has not 

been iden tided. 

MASSA. — A son of Ishmael (On 2o‘<=»l Ch P®), 
representing a North Arabian tribe. Its exact location 
is unknown, but it seems to be mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion containing a report to king Ashurbanipal of 
Assyria (b.c. 608-620) of an attack made by the 
Massoriti's upon the people of Nebaioth (wh. see). The 
tribe of Massa would tlierefore seem to have lived not 
Very far east of Palestine. This view is contirrned by 
the fact that Pr 31' ‘o is addressed to ‘Lemuel, king of 
Massa’ (see RVrn), since Pr 30 and 31 btdong to the 
border-land wisdom of Israel. It is probably not to be 
read in Pr 30*, where tin* word ‘ Massa’ (RVm) is presu- 
mably a gloss. Cf. Mksha, i>. 607“. J. F. M'Cukdv. 

MASSAH AND BIERIBAH.— Ex 17'-’ (,IE) tells of a 
miraculous gift of water at a spot near Horeb, which was 
called Masmh and Mtribah (‘testing’ and ‘contt'iition ’) 
because the peoi»le t<‘sti‘d Jahweh by doubting His 
providence and (‘ontemled with Mos('s. It is implied 
that this occurred about a year after the Exodus. 
Nu 20* '’, a later narrative (P). gives a similar account, 
but puts it thirty-seven years lat< r, and with important 
variations. The scene is now laid at Kadesh, wliich 
receive.s the name Mcrihah from the contention of Isra<‘l 
with Jahweh. Moses and Aaron also .sin again.st Him. 
There are refenuices to the tirst i)assage in l)t 6'® 9’’, 
F*s 95*; and to the second in Dt 32*’*, Ps 106’^; in Ps 81’ 
the two are apparently confus(.‘d. Dt 33** regards the 
events at Kadesh in a p(‘culiar light: here. Jahweh 
T>roves L(vi at Massah and strives with (or for) him at 
Meribah. The t»*nfliMicy of recent criticisni is to consider 
Ex 17 and Nil 20 us (luplieate records of the same ev<’nt, 
the localily of which mu.st be fixed at Kade.sh, where the 
spring 'Ain Kadis creates a bTtile oasi.s. There the 
trit><*8 were blend(*d into a strong unity. Meribah, 
on this intiTpretation, originally signified ‘the place of 
judgment,’ because Moses delivered there his oracular 
sentences; cf. ‘waters of Meribah’ and ‘Kn-zuishpat* 
((In 14’). 

Massah never stands alone, save at Dt 6'* 9”, As 
variants of ‘Mt^ihah’ we find ‘waters of Meribah,’ 

* waters of Meribah -kadesh,’ and, at Ezk 47*®, ‘ waters of 
Meriboth -kadesh,' if the n*ading be eorrect. Ezk 47*® 
48®'* place Meribah on tht‘ southern border of the restored 
nation. It has been plausibly suggested that Mcrihiith- 
kadesh i.s the correct reading instead of ‘ten thousands 
of holy one.s’ in Dt 33’. J. Taydor. 

MASSIAS (1 Es 9”) ^Maaseiah Ezr 10« 

MASSORAH, MASSORETES.— See Tkxt of OT. 

MASTER. — The Clreek word for teacher is tr. ‘ mavSler * 
in 2 Mac 1*®, Ja3*, and In all itsoccurnmcesln the Gospels 
except Lk 2“, where it is ‘doctor,’ and Jn 3® ‘teacher.’ 
See Lord and Slave. 

MASTIO {(son, Gn 37®** RVm, EV ‘balm’ (wh, see), 
sehinos, Sus "D. — A dioecious shrub (the pistacia Irntiscus 
L.). found In thicketson the Mediterranean seaboard. The 
gum obtained through cuttings in the bark is chewed as 
a dentifrice, and also for its piea.sant taste and perfume. 
It is sometimes used as a flavouring by confectioners. 

W. Ewing. 

MATHELAS (1 Es 9") -Maaseiah, Ezr lO**, 

MATRED. — The mother-in-law (?) of Iladar (On.) or 
Hadad (Ch.), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36” 

1 Ch 1”. In Gn. the LXX and Pesh. make Matred the 
«on not the daughter of Me-zahab (wh. see). 


MATRIXES. — A family of the tribe of Benjamin t« 
which Saul belonged (1 S 10®*). 

MATTAN.— 1. Priest of Baal (2 K 11*«, 2 Ch 23*’). 

2. Father of Shephatiah, a contemporary of Jeremiah 
(Jer 38*). 

MATTANAH.— A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 
211 #. 19)^ satisfactory identification has been made. 

MATTANIAH.— 1. The original name of king Zcde- 
klah (2 K 24*’). 2. An Asaphite (1 Ch 9*^), leader of the 
Temple choir (Neh 11*’ 12»), door-keeper (12‘®5- as). 

3. Mattaniah in 2 Ch 20*'* should probably be identified 

with the precluding. 4. 6. 6. 7. Four of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr H)‘“ (called in 1 Es 9” 
Matthanias), v.” (called in 1 E.i9‘’s Othonias), v.®® (called 
in 1 Es 9®* Matthanias), v.®’ (combined in 1 Es 9“ with the 
following Mattenai into Mamnitanemus). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings (Neh 13’®), 9. A 

Hemanite (1 Ch 25<- *«). 10. An .\saphite (2 Ch 29*®). 

MATTATHA. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3“>). 

HATTATHIAS— 1. A Jew, who had married a 
foreign wife (1 Es 9®®); called in Ezr 10“ Mattattah. 
2. One of the men who stood at the right hand of lOzra 
during the reading of the Law (1 Es 9‘®); in Neh 8^ 
Mattithiah. 3. The father of the five Maccaba^an 
brothers (1 Mac 2'- *♦• *«*■ »®- 2’- ®»- ” 14®®). See 

Maccabef.h, § 1. 4. A captain in the army of Jonathan 
the Maccabiean (1 Mac 11’®). 6. A son of Simon the high 
priest, who was murdered, together with his fatlier and 
brother Judas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son 
of Abubus (1 Mac 16'^ **). 6. One of three envoys sent 
by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccaha?us (2 Mac 14*®). 
7. 8. Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk S®*- 

MATTATTAH. — See MATT.\THiAft, No. 1. 

MATTENAI. — 1. 2. Two of tho.se who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10“ (called in 1 Es 9®® Malt&nneus), 
V.®’ (combined in 1 Es 9®* with the preceding Mattaniah 
into Mamnitanemus). 3. Representative of the priestly 
house of Joiarib in the days of Joiakim (Neh 12*»). 

MATTHAN. — Grandfather of Joseph (Mt 1*®); 
perhaps to Ikj identified with Matthat, who occupies the 
sam<‘ place in Lk 3®*. 

MATTHANIAS.— 1. 1 Es 9®’ -Mattaniah, Ezr 10»* 
2. 1 Es 9®* ^Mattaniah, Ezr 10*®. 

MATTHAT. — 1. Se^e Matthan. 2. Another ancestor 
of Jesus (Lk 3®* ®«). 

MATTHEW (APOSTLE). — Tw^o sets of parallel pas- 
sages. t>oth from the Petrine tradition, tell us of this 
chosen companion of our Lord. The first (Mt 9®, Mk 2*^ 
Lk 5®’) narrates his call. He was named both ‘ Matthew' 
(Mt.) and 'Levi’ (Mk. [where some Western MSS read 
‘James’] and Lk.). and was the son of Alphaeus (Mk.). 
He was a publican (Lk.), and was sitting at the place of 
toll’ (Mt., Mk., Lk.) near Capernaum, which lay on the 
road from Damascus to the Mediterranean; here he 
collected dues for Herod the tetrarch. No doubt he was 
only an agent, not one of the wealthy farmers of the taxes. 
Nevertheless he must have been fairly rich, and had 
much to give up in following Jesus. The call is followed 
by a meal (Mt., Mk.), a great feast given to Jesus by 
Matthew himself (Lk.), which roused the anger of the 
‘scribes of the Pharisees.’ The name 'Matthew* 
probably mean.s ‘Gift of Jahw'eh’ (cf. ‘Theodore’), and 
is another form of ‘Matthias’; though some take it as 
meaning ‘strong.’ ‘manly.’ It was doubtless given to 
Levi as an additional name, perhaps (like ‘Peter’) by 
our Lord Himself. 

The second set of passages gives the list of the Twelve 
(Mt 10®, Mk 3'». Lk 6*®, Ac 1>»). In all these the sur- 
name ‘Matthew’ is given, not ‘Levi,’ just as ‘Bartholo- 
mew’ and Thomas' are surnames: and in all four 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, and James the (son) 
of Alpha^us are, mentioned together, though not always 
in the same order. In two lists (Mt., Ac.) Matthew comes 
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next to James (though they are not joined together as a 
pair); in the other two, next but one. If then we take the 
view that this James is neither tiie brother of our Lord, 
nor yet the same as James the Little (Mk 15*®), and if 
we negative the idea that ’ Alphseus’ (Aram. Khalpkai) 
and ‘Clopas’ are one name, there Is perhaps something 
to be said for the opinion that Matthew and James were 
brothers. But they are not mentioned together else- 
where. Only in the Mt. list is the designation ‘the 
publican’ added. For Matthew’s connexion with the 
First Gospel, see the next article. We have no trust- 
worthy information as to his later career. 

A. J. Maci^ean. 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 1. The 
First Gospel in the Early Church. — Papias (c. a.d. 140 

or earlier), as quoted by Eusebius {HE iii. 39), says: 
‘Matthew, however, composed the logia in the Hebrew 
dialect, but each one interpreted them as he was able.’ 
This remark occurs in his work The Exposition of the 
Lord' 8 logia, and is practically all the external information 
that we have about the Matthiean Gospel, except that 
IrensBus says: ‘Matthew among the Hebrews published 
a Gospel in their own dialect, when Peter and Paul were 
preaching in Rome and founding the Church’ (//ojr.iii. 1). 
Irenseus is probably quoting from Papias. In the 
4th cent., Eusebius tells a story of Panteenus finding 
in the 2nd cent, the original Aramaic Mt. in India, but 
the story is very uncertain; Epiphanius says that the 
Aramaic Gospel of Matthew existed in his day, in the 
possession of an Ebionite sect (distinguished in modern 
times as Elkesaites), and describes it; and Jerome 
describes what he alleges to lie the original of Mt. as in 
use among the Nazarenes, and says that he translated 
it into Greek. We have therefore first to interpret 
Papias, and then to deal with the later testimonies. 

(а) What does Papias mean by the ' logia' t — The 
word may be translated ‘oracles’ or ‘di.scour9es,’ and 
it is much disputed which sense we should take here. 
The interpretation of many (We.stcott, Lightfoot, etc., 
who choose the translation ‘oracles’) is that it is an 
early word for the Gospels. The ‘Lord’s logia’ which 
Papias expounded would be the story of our Lord’s life 
and teaching, and Papias would mean that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew (cf. Ro 3* where ‘oracles’ 
may mean only God’s sayings, but more naturally may 
be taken to mean the whole of the OT). Certainly the 
word in the 1st cent, was used of any sacred writing, 
whether discourse or narrative. Others deny that at so 
early a date a NT writing as such could be called ‘ the 
Lord's oracles,' and take logia to mean ' discourses.’ But 
from this point critics have diverged. Many understand 
Papias to mean that Matthew wrote our Lord’s sayings 
only, but this does not appear from his words. The 
argument against the translation ‘oracles’ is deprived 
of force if we understand the reference to be, not neces- 
sarily to a written record, but to the Gospel story pure 
and simple, whether written or oral. Papias would then 
mean that Matthew wrote down the Gospel story in 
Hebrew. Even If we take the translation ‘discourses’ 
or ‘sayings,’ It Is extremely unlikely that Papias meant 
that Matthew’s Gospel contained no narrative, though 
It is quite likely that discourse predominated in It. (For 
Renan’s theory, see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to]). 

(б) What does Papias mean about the original language 
of Matihmvf — All the testimony as to its being Aramaic 
[‘ Hebrew ’1 probably reduces itself to this one sentence. 
One Interpretation is that Matthew wrote down Jesus’ 
sayings in Aramaic, but did not expound them, and that 
Papias' own book had this object. But most writers 
understand Papias to mean that Individ u^s translated 
Matthew’s work Into their own language fdf themselves. 
If 80 , this period must have been over in Pajlas’ time, for 
he uses the past tense ‘interpreted’; he rau\t have had 
a Greek Matthew before him. And our Mt\ is clearly 
an original composition, derived from Orec% sources, 
such as Mk. and other documents, at an^ rate for the most 
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part (see art. Gospels), and is not a translation from 
Aramaic. There is no reason for thinking that the 
Matthsean Gospel actually used by Papias was other than 
ours. We have then to ask. Did Papias make a mistake 
about the original language? We know that there was 
a Gospel of the Hebrews’ current early in the 2nd cent., 
known to Hegesippus, probably to the writer of the 
Clementine Homilies, perhaps to Ignatius. Jerome knew 
of it and gives us extracts from it; and Epiphanius knew 
of a derived or kindred Gospel, used by the sect of the 
Nazarenes and containing several episodes different 
from our canonical narrative, e.g. In connexion with our 
Lord’s baptism, and His appearance to James after the 
Resurrection (cf. 1 Co 15’). In this Gospel the Holy 
Spirit is called the ‘ Mother' of Christ, the word ‘Spirit’ 
being feminine in Aramaic. Most critics (but Hllgenfeld 
and Harnack are exceptions) agree that this Gospel is 
later than our canonical four; Zahn gives good reasons for 
thinking that it is derived directly from our Mt.; and 
it is possible that Papias made the mistake fallen into 
later by Jerome, and, knowing that there was an Aramaic 
Gospel in existence purporting to be by Matthew (though 
he had apparently never seen it), thought that it was 
St. Matthew’s in reality. Eusebius says that he was a 
man of not much understanding. He may, then, have 
erroneously thought that St. Matthew, writing in Palestine 
for Jewish Christians, must have written in Aramaic 
(Salmon). Another solution, however, is more commonlv 
received. Papias Is our only authority before Irenffius 
for attributing a Gospel to St. Matthew. Possibly then 
the Apostle Matthew may have written in Aramaic 
a document Incorporated in, or largely drawn upon by, 
our First Gospel — (\g. the original of the Greek ‘non- 
Markan document’ (see art. Gospeijs); and this fact 
may account for his name being attached even early In 
the 2nd cent, to the First Gospel. Both these solutions 
seem to be quite possible; but it is not possible to suppose 
that our First Gospel was originally written in Aramaic. 

Quotations from Mt. are found in the Epistle of 
‘Barnabas’ (c. a.d. 100?), one with the formula 'as it 
is written.’ 

2 . Contents, sources, and characteristics of the Gospel. 

The Birth narrative (chs. 1. 2) restson an unknown source 
(see Luke [Gospel acc. to], § 3), and is independent of 
the other Synoptics. The Baptist’s preaching, Jesus’ 
baptism and temptation, the early ministry, and the 
calling of Simon, Andrew, James, and John (chs. 3. 4) 
follow the ' Petrine tradition ' with additions from the 
non-Markan source (esp. in the Baptism and Temptation), 
from which also the Sermon on the Mount (chs. 5-7) 
comes. The narrative of the Galilean ministry (which 
extends from to 16*®) is taken mainly from these 
two sources, but the order of neither is strictly adhered 
to. It includes the Charge to the Twelve (ch. 10), a 
large number of parables (ch. 13), and many mlracle.s, 
some peculiar to Mt. From 16»i to the end of the book 
is the story of the Passion with the preparation for it, 
including the Transfiguration (17‘'«), the Discourse on 
the End (ch. 24), the parables which specially speak of 
the Passion and of the End of the World (20’®- 21“®- 
22^®- 25*®- **® ), and warnings against Pharisaism (esp. 
ch. 23). In the story of the Passion itself Mt. follows 
Mk. very closely, but has some additions. 

We may now consider the manner In which the Flrat 
Evangelist has treated his sources. We are at once 
struck with a great difference of order. Incidents are 
grouped together according to subject rather than to 
chronology. The Sermon on the Mount is a collection 
of sayings which were uttered at different times, as we 
see from Lk., where they occur in various contexts 
(Lk 6*®'** H*'* 12**®- **®' etc.). It contains a passage 
(Mt 5*®) which would suggest (if Mt. were a chronological 
work) that the breach with the Pharisees had already, 
at that early stage, taken place; whereas Mk. shows how 
gradual the breach was (see the various stages in Mk. 
2 i«w. « 3 « 7 *). At first Jesus treats the Pharisees 
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jcailv, and gives them explanations of difficulties; only 
when they are obstinate does He denounce them. This 
shows that Mt 6®° is not in its chronological order. Then, 
again, many of the parables in Mt. are grouped together 
(see ch. 13), but they would not have been spoken all at 
one time. The Charge to the Twelve (ch. 10) Includes 
much of the Charge to the Seventy and other sayings to 
the discipies in Lk 6, 12-14, 17. The Discourse on the 
End in Mt. is grouped (see § 6). The groups in Mt. are 
often closed with a formula taken from Dt 31‘ (LXXl; 
thus — 7*® (Sermon on the Mount), 11» (Charge to the 
Twelve), 13®* (group of parable.s), 19* 26* (groups of 
warnings). In fact, the First Evangelist aims at a 
synoptic view of Christ’s teaching as a whole rather 
than at a chronological statement. In one or two 
particulars only, Mt. seems to borrow the grouping 
tendency from Mk., as in the case of the anointing at 
Bethany (Mt 26*** , Mk H®** ), which is related in close 
connexion with Judas’ compact with the chief priests 
(the Evangelists seem to mean that the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment greatly influenced the traitor’s action), whereas 
Jn. (12*) gives the more chronologically correct position 
of the incident, ‘six day.s before the passover.’ 

Anotherfeatureof Mt.is the frequency of quota tions from 
the OT, and the mystical interpretations mven. The 
interests of the First Evangelist lie largely in the fulfilment 
of prophecy (5*^). The principles of interpretation common 
amongthe Jews are applied; a text, for example, which in its 
literal sense applies to the Exodus, is taken to refer to the 
departure of the Child Jesus from Egypt ( 2 ‘®, Hoa 11 *), and 
'* ‘ iceives of events as coming to pass that 

fulfilled ( 1 «* ; cf. 2 *® 2341411 «i 7 i 2 nfl. 

__ __ is thought that the second ass, which is 

found only in the Matthecan narrative of the Triumphal 
Entry ( 21 *® , the ass and ‘a colt the foal of an ass’), is due 
to the influence of the wonb of the prophecy, Zee 9*; for the 
narrative is taken closely fn)m the Petrine t radition, but the 
second ass of Mt. is an addition to it. 80 the ‘ wine mingl^ 
with gall' {27^) for the ‘wnrie mingled with myrrh’ (Ht. 
'mynrne<i wine’) of the Petrine tradition (Mk 15®) seems to 
be due to Ps ft9**. The treatment of the non-Markan source 
is similar. In Lk IH*** Jesus refers to the sign of Jonah 
and to the repentance of the Nine\'ite«, to whom, by his 
preaching, Jonah was a sign; but the First Evangelist sees 
(with justice) a type of our Lord’s Resurrection in the story 
of Jonah in the belly of the whale (Mt 12 *** ; see, further. 
Robinson, Study of theGihnpels, p. 96 f .) . -The matter peculiar 
to Mt. is large in amount. Besides the Birth narratives w'e 
have the healing of the two blind men (9*^® ). and of the 
blind and dumb demoniacs ((F^* 122 ** thought by some 
to be one incident), the walking of 8 t. Peter on the water 
(14®*® ), the coin in the fish’s month (17**), Pilate's wife’s 
dream and Pilate’s washing of his hands (27*® ), and some 

other incidents, especially in the Passion; also many sayings, 
and part of the Sermon on the Mount. 

3. Purpose of the Gospel. — That It was written for 
Jewish Christians appiears from the frequency of OT 
quotations, from the mystical interpretations, and from 
the absence of explanatioii-s of Jewish customs. Yet the 
author w'as no Judaizer, He alone tells us of the visit 
of the Gentile Magi; with Lk, he relates the healing of 
the Gentile centurion’s servant (8®* ) ; and the admission 
of the Gentiles to the Kingdom and the rejection of some 
of the Jews is announced in 8*** (cf. 2 1*®), The Gosiiel 
is to he preached, and baptism and disclpleship are to 
be given, to all nations (28*»). 

4. Author.—The question of authorship has partly 
been anticipated In § 1. The earliest MSS give the 
title simply as ‘According to Matthew,’ and similar 
titles to the other Gospels. The titles need not he. 
Indeed almost certainly are not, those of the original 
authors, but they must have been applied at a very early 
date. What do they imply? It has been thought that 
they meant merely that the Go.spels reflected the preach- 
ing of the i>ersons named (so Bartlet in Hastings’ DB iii. 
297). But in that case the Second Gospel would be 
entitled * According to Peter,' a title very close to Justin 
Martyr's ' Memoirs of Peter,’ which probably refers to 
Mk. (see art. Mahk (Gospkp actc. to], § 1). There can be 
tittle doubt that those who used the title in the second 
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half of the 2nd cent, meant it to imply authorship. It 
la a question, however, whether at the first the phraee 
actually meant that the Gospel in its latest form was the 
work of the author named. For lack of external informa- 
tion as to the First Gospel, we are driven to internal 
evidence. But this would not lead us to think of the 
author or (if the phrase be preferred) the editor who 
brought the Gospel into its present form as an Apostle and 
eye-witness. Unlike Jn., which claims to be written 
by an eye-witness (Jn. 1*® 19»), — a claim fully borne out 
by internal evidence, — and unlike Mk., which abounds 
in autoptic characteristics, — though in that case we have 
reason to think that they come not from the writer, but 
from the writer’s teacher, — the First Gospel has none of 
the marks of an eye-wi tness. The autoptic cliaracteristics 
of the Petrine tradition have in many cases been taken 
away by the alterations introduced by the First Evangelist 
(see art. Mark [Gospel acc. to), § 4). The conclusion 
is that it was not the Apostle Matthew who gave us the 
Gospel in its present form. The name comes simply 
from ecclesiastical testimony of the 2nd cent., and not 
from the sacred writings themselves. Yet the Matihsean 
tradition is strong. Even Papias, apparently, thought 
that the Greek Matthaean Gospel wiiich he used was a 
translation of the Apostle’s work. And there is no 
rival claimant to the authorsliip. On the other hand, 
Matthew, a.s an Apostle, was a sufficiently prominent 
person for an anonymous work to be assigned to him, 
especially if he had written a work which was one of its 
sources. These considerations may lead us to prefer 
the second solution mentioned above, in § 1 (5) — that 
Matthew the Apostle composed the Aramaic original of 
the Greek 'non-Markan document,’ the ‘Logia’ (not 
consisting of sayings only, but of .sayings and narrative 
combined ), and that in this way his name became attached 
to the First Gospel. The real author must remain un- 
known. That the work of an Apostle should have 
entirely disappeared is not a very serious difficulty when 
we reflect on the number of St. Paul’s Epistles that have 
perished. 

6. Date. — Ireriaeus {Hcer. hi. 1. 1) explicitly states 
that Matthew wrote first, ’while Peter and Paul were 
preaching the gospel in Rome,' but that Mark wrote 
‘after thenr departure.’ In the Muratorian Fragment 
(c. 180-200?), a list of NT books, Mt. seems to have come 
before the rest, though, as it is incomplete at the begin- 
ning, this is not certain. Tliis probably was also the 
general opinion of the succeeding ages, and finds an echo 
in Augustine’s dictum that Mk. is an abbreviation of Mt. 
But internal evidence strongly negatives the idea of the 
priority of Mt. (see Mark [Gospel acc. to]). Though 
it is possible to make some reservations as to editorial 
touches, Mk. is .seen to have been in the hands of the 
Matthaean writer; and whatever date we fix for it must 
be the earlie.st limit for Mt. We can get a further 
indication from the Discourse on the End (Mt 24*® ). 
Both in Mt. and Mk. (whatever be thought of Lk.) the 
discourse is reported a.s if the fulfilment were only in 
prospect, and in a manner that would be unlikely if the 
siege of Titus had already taken place. This conclusion 
becomes still more likely when we compare the three 
Synoptics together. They all three begin with the 
destruction of the Temple (Mk 13* * and )| Mt. Lk.). In 
Mk. and Lk. there follows a discourse which apparently 
speaks of the de^structlon of Jerusalem (Mk 13®-*®), and 
then there comes in Mk. and partly in Lk. a passage 
which seems to refer to the end of the world (Mk IS**-®^!. 
But the First Evangelist, os so often, weaves together 
the sayings of Jesus which in Mk. are distinct, and makes 
the two events apparently one. (Cf. Ml 24» with Mk 13*, 
Lk 21*). Thus the writer must have thought that both 
events would be synchronous, and therefore must have 
w'ritten his account of the prophecy before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. That this Is so we may see by a contrast 
The Fourth Evangelist gives a prophecy of our Lord 
wliich had been fulfilled when he wrote; but he refers to 
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the fulfilment (Jn 21>” , the death of St. Peter). It U, 
of course, possible that the Discourse was written down 
as we have it in Mt. before a.d. 70, and that a later writer 
incorporated it unchanged. But would not the later 
writer have betrayed some consciousness of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy? For these reasons a date before 
A.D. 70 is probable. But this conclusion is much dis- 
puted, and in any case we must acknowledge that the 
authorship and date of the First Gospel are among 
the most perplexing of all NT problems. 

A. J. Maclean. 

MATTHEW’S BIBLE. — See English Versions, 

J 20. 

MATTHIAS ('gift of Jehovah'). — The disciple who 
was nominated against Joseph Barsabbas (see Joseph 
[in NT], No. 6) and chosen to fill the place of Judas. 
Of his antecedents the NT records nothing beyond the 
fact that he had been a disciple from the beginning of the 
Lord's ministry; and of his subsequent career it tells 
nothing whatsoever. 

Tradition is more lavish of information. Matthias, it is 
•aid, had been oneof the Seventy (cf.Lk lO), and he justified 
bis election by evangelizing the savages of Ethiopia and 
writing two books — a Gospel and a work entitled ‘Traditions’ 
(Paraaoseis) . From the latter Clement of Alexandria quotes 
two sayings : ( 1 ) ‘ Wonder at the things before you ’ ( ‘ making 
this,’ he explains, ‘the first step to the knowledge beyond/ 
Cf . Plato’s doctnue that wonder is the beginning of phil- 
osophy); (2) ‘ If an elect man’s neighbour sin, the elect man 
has sinned. 

It is thought by some that the election of Matthia.s was 
a blunder, due to the irnr>etuosity of St. Peter; and there 
is reason for the opinion. ( 1 ) It was a hasty step. It was 
taken during the season when the di.sciples were waiting, 
according to the Lord’s command (Ac P), for ’the 
promise of the Father,’ the Baptism of the Spirit. (2) 
The method was objectionable, (a) The qualification 
required in the new Apostle w'a.s not a spiritual one: he 
must be a man who had been with Jesus all along. It 
was his lack of this qualification that made the Jewi.sh 
Christians deny St. Paul’s Apostleship. {b) They prayed 
for guidance, and then, instead of trusting to Divine 
direction, they had recourse to the suixirstitious practice 
of casting lots — a practice nowhere else ob.served in the 
Apostolic Church. Had they waited until they were 
endued with power from on liigh, they would have acted 
otherwise. As a matter of fact the election of Matthias 
was set a.side by God. The true succes.sor to the vacant 
office was St. Paul. Davud Smith. 

MATTITHIAH. — 1. One of the sons of Nebo who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 1()<^); called in 1 Es 9“ 
Mazitias. 2. A Korahite Tvcvite (1 Ch 93‘). 3. A 
Levlte of the guild of JtKluthun (1 Ch 15‘* ^ 25*- 
4. An Asaphite Levite (1 Ch 16“). 6. See Mattathias, 
No. 2. 

MATTOCK,— The mattock of Is 7^ is rather the hoe 
with which land inaccessible to the plough was hoed — 
noun and verb being the .same here, cf. 5* RV ‘hoed’ 
for AV 'digged.’ For de.scriptions and illustrations 
of the triangular hoe and the mattock, or pick, of modern 
Palestine, see PEFSt, 1901, p. 110 f., and Hastings' 
DB iii. 306. The passage 1 S 13*®' is very corrupt, 
and in v.*® at least ‘mattock ’ should probably be ‘goad.’ 
The same applies to 2 Ch 34®, where AVm suggests 
‘mauls,’ and RV has ‘ruins.* A. R. S. Kennedy. 

maul. — See Armour and Arms, § 1 (/). 

MAUZZIM. — The Heb. phrase 'eUiah mU'uzs^m (Dn 
11*8) has been very variously understood. We need not 
discuss the different renderings that have been pro- 
posed, as there is now practical agreement to tr. with 
RV ‘god of fortres.ses,’ and ‘ fortressi^s ’ for ma'uzzim 
again in v.®®. It is not so easy to decide which god 
is intended. Antiochus Epiphanes is the king re- 
ferred to. He had begun to build a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus in Antioch (Livy, xli. 20). Holtzmann 
(Guthe’s BibelwHriertmch, z.v.). and others, therefore. 


conclude that he is the god meant. But Antiochus 
also sent ‘an old man from Athens’ to 'pollute the 
temple in Jerusalem, and to call it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius’ (2 Mac 6*). Hence some have claimed 
consideration for the Olympian Jupiter. On the 
available data, no certain decision is possible. 

W. Ewing. 

MAW. — This Old Eng. wurd for the stomach is used 
by AV in Dt 18*, and by RV in Jer Coverdale tr. 

1 K 22“, ‘ A certayne man bended his bowe harde and 
shott the kynge of Israel betw^ene the rnaw'e and the 
longes.’ 

MAZITIAS (1 Es 9»)-Mattithiah, Ezr 10«». 

MAZZALOTH, MAZZAROTH. — See Stars. 

MAZZEBAH. — See Pillar. 

MAZZOTH. — See Leaven, Passover. 

MEADOW .—This word disajipears from R V in the only 
two places where it i.^ found in AV (Gn 41* Jg 20**). 
In the former pas.sages the Heb. reads acha, an Egyptian 
word which probably means ‘reed grass’ (RV). and 
may possibly cover the natural pasture lands of old 
Egypt. It occurs again in Job 8“ (EV ‘rush,’ RVm 
‘papyrus’). In Jg 20®*, where RV simply transliterates 
‘Maareh-geba,’ it is practically certain that we should 
read ma'arah, and translate ‘from the west of (jibeah'; 
see Gibeah, No. 2. In H V ‘ meadows ’ stands for ‘ arbih 
(I.s 19*, AV 'paper reeds’), where it is possible that 
"drmh may be a misreading for CLcMth. W. Ewtno. 

MEAL.— See Food. § 2. 

MEAL -OFFERING. — See Sacrifice, § 11. 

MEALS.— In the art. Food attention was confined 
to the various articles of diet supplied by the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. It now remains to study the 
methods by which these were prepared for the table, 
the times at which, and tne manner in which, they 
were aerv^ed. 

1. Preparation of food. — The preparation of the food 
of the household was the task of the women thereof, 
from the days of Sarah (Gn 18«) to tho.se of Martha. 
Only the houses of royalty and the great nobles had 
apartments specially adapted for use as kitchens, with 
profe.ssional cooks, male (1 S 9‘‘“) and female (8‘»). 
At the chief sanctuaries, also, there must have been 
some provi.sion for the cooking of the sacrificial meals 
(1 S 2*®" ), although Ezekiel (4G*< RV) is the first to 
mention ' Iwiling -houses ' in this connexion (cf. Ex 29*‘, 
Lv 8«). 

The usual method of cooking and serving meat can 
have differed but little from that most commonly 
observeil at the present day in Syria. The meat is cut 
into larger or smaller pieces (1 S 2‘®, Ezk 24®'' ; cf. 
Micah’s telling metaphor 3®), and put into the cooking- 
pot with water. It is then left to stew, vegetables and 
rice being added. Such a stew— with p)erhaps crushed 
wheat in place of rice — was the ‘savoury meat’ which 
Rebekah prepared for her husband from ‘two kids of 
the goats’ (Gn 27*). When meat wa.s boiled in a larger 
quantity of water than wa.s required for the more, usual 
slew, the result was the broth of Jg , from which 
we learn that the meat and the broth might be served 
separately. The cooking- pots were of earthenware 
and bronze (Lv P'or an account of cooking utensils 
generally, with references to illustrations, see House, 
§ 9 ). 

Ip addition to boiling, or, as in EV more frequently, 
floething (‘sod,’ ‘sodden,’ Gn 25*», Ex 12» etc.; but 
Amer. RV has ‘ boil ' throughout), roasting was much in 
vogue, and Is, indeed, the oldest of all methods of prepar- 
I lag meat. Originally the meat was simply laid upon hot 
stones from which the embers had been removed, as in 
[ the parallel case of the ' cake baken on the coals’ (1 K 19® 
RVm). The fl*h of which the disciples partook by the 
Sea of Galilee was cooked on the charcoal Itself. A 
more refined mode of roasting was by means of a spit 
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of Iron or wood. In NT times the Passover lamb had 
always to be roasted In an oven, suspended by a spit 
01 poraegrranate laid across the mouth. 

iggt (Job 6®, Lk read in tiie Mishna, might 

be cooked by being boiled in the shell, or broken and 
fried, or mixed witli oil and fried in a saucepan. 

As regards the important group of the cereals, wheat 
and barley ears were roasted on an iron plate or in a 
pan, producing the 'parched com* (Amer. RV ‘parched 
grain’) of OT. A porridge of coarse wheat or barley 
meal has also been referred to under Food, § 2. The 
seeds of the leguminous plants were mostly boiled 
(Gn 25"; cf. 2 K 4««). A ‘good savour’ (1 Es 1 » 2 ) 
was imparted to the stew by the addition of other 
vegetables of a more pungent character, such as onions. 
In short, it may be affirmed that the Hebrew housewives 
were in no way behind their modern kinsfolk of the 
desert, of whom Doughty testifies that ‘the Arab house- 
wives make savoury messes of any grain, seething it 
and putting thereto' only a little salt and samn [clarified 
butter].’ 

The direction in which Hebrew, like most Eastern, 
cooking diverged most wid(dy from that of our northern 
climate was in the more extensive use of olive oil, which 
served many of the i)urposes of butter and fat among 
ourselves. Not only wtis oil mixed with vegcdables, 
but it was largely used in cooking fish and eggs (as we 
have just seen), and in tlie hner sorts of baking. The 
poor widow of Zarephath’s ‘little oil’ was not intended 
for her lamps, but to bake her 'handful of meal’ withal 
(1 K 17^*). The flour was first mixed with oil, then 
shaped into cakes and afterw'ards baked in the oven 
(Lv 2®); or a species of tliin flat cake might first be 
baked in the usual way and then smeared with oil. 
The latter are the 'wafers anointed with oil’ of Ex 29* 
etc. Honey and oil W(‘re also used together in the 
baking of sweet cakes (Ezk 10‘®- *®). In this connexion 
it is Interesting to note that while Ex compares 
the taste of manna to that of 'wafers made with honey,’ 
the parallel passage, Nu 11®, compares it to 'the taste of 
cakes baked with oil’ (RVm). 

2. The two chief meals . — Among the Hebrews, as 
among their contemporarit'S in classical lands, it w'as 
usual to have but two meals, jiroperly so calh‘d, in the 
day. Before beginning the work of the day the farmer 
in the country and the artizan in the city might 'break 
their fast’ (Jn 21**- RV) by eating a mors«*l of bread 
— the ‘morning morsel’ as it is called in the Talmud — 
with some simple relish, such a.s a few olives; but this 
was in no sense a meal. Indeed, to 'eat [a full meal] 
in the morning ’ was a matter for grave reproach (Ec 10*®). 

The first meal-time (Uu 2‘< RV), speaking generally, 
was at an hour when tlie climate demanded a rest from 
strenuous exertion, namely, about noon; the second 
and more important meal of tlu^ two wtus taken a little 
before or after .sun.set, when the labourers had ‘come 
in from the field’ (Lk 17'), Tliis W'as the 'supper time* 
of 14‘L The former, the arision of the Greeks — in EV 
rendered dinner, Mt 22®, also Lk ID® but RVm here 
breakfast— WHS in most cast's a very simple meal. ‘ A 
servant plowing or k<‘<‘ping .sheep' or harvesting w'ould 
make his midday meal of bread soaked in light wine 
with a handful of parched corn (Ru 2*<), or of 'pottage 
and bread broken Into a bowl’ (Bel m), or of bread and 
boiled fish (Jn 21**). All the evidence, including that 
of Josephus, goe.s to show that the second or evening 
meal was the principal meal of the, day. 

3. Position at meals . — Within the period covered by 
OT the posture of the Hebrews at meals, in so far as 
the men were concerned, was changed from sitting to 
reclining. In the earliest period of all, the Hebrews took 
their meals sitting, or more probably, .squatting on the 
ground (Gn 37*® etc.), like the Bedouin and fellahin of 
the present day, among whom squatting ‘with both 
knees downwards, and with the legs gathered tailor- 
'.ashion, alone is the approved fashion when at table* 
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(PEFSt, 1905, 124). The food was served In a largi<; 
wooden bowl placed upon a mat of leather or plaited 
grass, round which the company gathered. The first 
advance on this primitive practice was to present the 
food on a wooden or other tray, set upon a low stand 
raised but a few Inches from the ground. The next 
step was the introduction of seats, which would naturally 
follow upon the change from nomadic to agricultural 
life after the conquest of Canaan. Saul and his mess- 
mates sat upon ‘seats’ (1 S 20*®), the precise form of 
which is not specified, as did Solomon and the high 
officials of his court (1 K 10®, where the queen of Sheba 
admires the ‘sitting,’ i.e. the sedated company of his 
servants; cf, 13*® etc.). 

W^ith the growth of wealth and luxury under the 
monarchy, the Syrian custom of reclining at meals 
gradually gained ground. In Amos’ time it was still 
looked ui)on as an innovation peculiar to the wealthy 
nobles (Am 3** 6®). Two centuries later, Ezekiel U 
familiar with ‘a stately bed’ or couch (as Est 1® RV) 
with ‘a table prepared before it’ (Ezk 23®*), In the 
post-exilic period the custom must have taken firm 
root, for by the end of the 3rd cent. b.c. it was probably 
universal save among the very poor (Jth 12‘®, To 2‘), 
In NT, accordingly, whenever 'sitting at meat’ is men- 
tioned, we are to understand ‘reclining,’ as the margin 
of RV everywhf^re reminds us. At table, that is to say, 
the men — for women and children still sat — reclined on 
couches with w'ooden frames, upholstered with mat- 
tresses and provided with cushions, on which they 
leaned the left ellx>w (see Sir 41**), using only the right 
hand to eat with (.see § 6 below). 

4. From the Mishna we h‘arn that in NT times the 
tables were chiefly of woo<l, and furnished with three or 
four feet. They were lower and smaller than with us. 
The couches or divans were as a rule capable of accom- 
modating several i>eople. In the houses of the great 
each guest at a banquet might have a couch and table 
for himself. The Greek custom was to assign two, the 
Roman three, guests to each couch. As each guest 
reclined on his left elbow, the persori next on his right 
on the same couch could be said to ‘recline in the bosom* 
of his fellow-guest. Such were the relative positions 
of John and Jesus at the Last Supper (Jn 13*» RV). 

6. Procedure at meals, etc. In our Lord’s day, as we 
learn from the Gospels, great importance was attached 
by the Jewish authorities to the 'washing of hands' 
before meals. This consisted of pouring watir (which 
had bf'cn kept from possible defilement in largt* clo.sed 
jars, the ‘waterpot.s of stone’ of Jn 2®) over the hands 
and allowing it to run to the wrist (cf. Mk 7* RVm and 
commentaries). 

This washing over, the food W’a.s brought in by the 
women of the household (Mk 1**, Lk 10*®); in wealthy 
families by male slaves, the 'ministers’ of 1 K 10®, 
‘waiters* of Jth 13’, ‘servants’ of Jn 2®- *. At this 
stage grace was said. The date of the introduction of 
this custom is unknown, for 1 vS 9** is not a case in /»oint. 
In NT the bles.sing before a meal has the repeated 
sanction of our Lord’s example (Mt 15“ 26*® etc.; cf. 
Ac 27“ for Paul). 

As to what may be termed, with the Mishna, ‘the 
ve.saels for the service’ of the table, these naturally 
varied with the .social position of the household, and 
more or le.ss with the progress of the centuries. In 
early times earthenware ve.ss(*ls would l)e used, for 
which, as civilization advaiK'ed, bronze would be sub- 
stituted, and even in special cases, silver and gold (see 
IIotTSE, § 9). Bread, we know, was usually served in 
shallow wicker baskets (Ex 29®*). The main part of 
the meal in the homes of the people will have been 
i served in one or more large bowls or basins, of earthen- 
ware or bronze, according to circumstances. Such was 
the 'dish* into which our Lord dipped the ‘sop’ (Mt 
26**, Mk 14*®). A shallower dish is that rendered 
'charger* in Mt 14»- and 'platter/ Lk il**. 
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In the case of a typical dish of meat and vegetables, 
prepared as described above, those partaking of the 
meal helped themselves with the fingers of the right 
hand (Pr RV, Mt 26”), — knives and forks 

being, of course, unknown at table, — while the more 
liquid parts were secured, as at the preisent day, by 
using pieces of thin wafer-like bread as improvised 
spoons, or simply by dipping a morsel of bread, the sop of 
Jn 13”, into the dish. It was customary, as this passage 
shows, for the head of the family to hand pieces of food 
to various members; these are the portions of 1 S 1*. 

6 . In the event of a Jew of some position resolving to 
entertain his friends at dinner, it was usual to send the 
invitations by his servants (Mt 22*), and later to send 
them again with a reminder on the appointed day (v.*, 
Lk 14*’). Arrived at his host’s residence, the guest is 
received with a kiss (Lk 7"), his feet are washed (v.**), 
and his head is anointed with perfumed oil (v.*“; cf. 
Ps 23&). He himself is dressed in white gala costume 
(Ec 9«; see Dress, § 7), for to come to such a feast in 
one’s everyday garments would be an insult to one’s 
host (cf. Mt 22“ After the ‘chief places’ (Mt 23« 
RV; AV ‘uppermost rooms’) on the various couches 
had been assigned to the principal guests, the hands 
duly washed, and the blessing said, the meal began. 
This would consist of several courses, beginning with 
light appetizing dishes, such as salted fish, pickled 
olives, etc. During the course of the dinner those 
whom the host wished to single out for special distinc- 
tion would receive, as a mark of favour, some dainty 
portion, such as Samuel had reserved for Saul (1 S 9”). 
These were the messes sent by Joseph to his brethren 
(Gn 43”, — for a list of the parts of an animal in order 
of merit, so to say, used for this purpose at a fellahin 
banquet to-day, see PEFSt, 1905, 123). 

At the close of the dinner the hands were again washed, 
the attendants bringing round the wherewithal, and 
tables with all sorts of fruit were brought in, over which a 
second blessing was said. Although wine was served in 
the first part of the banquet as well, it was at this second 
stage that the 'fruit of the vine’ was chiefly enjoyed. 
The wine-cups were filled from the large mixing bowls 
(Jer 35*) in which the wine had been diluted with water 
and perfumed with aromatic herbs. It was usual, 
also, to appoint a ‘ruler of the feast* (Jn 2* RV; of. 
Sir 32*) to regulate the manner and the quantity of the 
drinking, and to enforce penalties in the case of any 
breach of etiquette. ‘Music and dancing’ (Lk 15**) 
and other forms of entertainment, such as the guessing 
of riddles (Jg 14**® ), were features of this part of the 
banquet. For Instruciion in the ‘minor morals’ of 
the dinner-table, Jesus ben-8ira has provided the classical 
passages, Sir 31**-** 32* **, expanding the wise counsel 
of the canonical author of Pr 23** . 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MEARAH. — Mentioned amongst the districts of 
Palestine that had yet to be possessed (Jos 13*). The 
text is doubtful. 

MEASURES. — See WEioHTfl and MEAsuREa. 

MEASURING LIKE, MEASURING REED.—See 
Arts and Crafts, §§ 1. 3. 

MEAT. — This word is used in AV for food In general, 
as it is in Scotland still. Thus 2 Es 12” ‘I had my 
meat of the herbs'; cf. Hall, Worka i. 806, ‘There was 
never any meat, except the forbidden fruit, so deare 
bought as this broth of Jacob.' 

MEAT>OFF£RING. — See Sacrifice, § 11. 

MEBUNNAl. — The name in 2 8 23*’ of one of David’s 
thirty heroes. It Is a scribal error for Sibbecai, the form 
which has been preserved in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 11*» 
27**, and also 2 8 2l*»«l Ch 20*. 

MECHERATHITE.—l Ch 1 l>«,prob. for ‘Maachathite.* 

MBOONAH.--See Mekonah. 

IDBDABA (1 Mac 9”) -Medeba (wh. see). 


MED AD. — See Eld ad. 

MEDAN. — One of the sons of Abranam and Keturah 
(Gn 25* — 1 Ch 1**). The existence of such a tribe, 
however, Is very doubtful. In Gn 37** ‘Medanites’ 
is miswritten for Elidianites (see RVm), and there is 
every likelihood that in the former passage ‘ Medan ' is a 
doublet of ‘ Midian,’ the next word in the verse, Medan 
is unknown elsewhere in the Bible, nor is it represented 
by the name of any people in any extra- Biblical docu- 
ment. To connect it with the name of an Arabian god 
MadQn, or with the similar name of a wady in N.W. 
Arabia, i.s very hazardous, both because the associations 
are remote, and Ix^cause the word-form is common in 
Semitic, and is liable to occur in various relations. 

J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

BineDEBA (Nu 21», Jos 13*- «, 1 Ch 19’, Is 15*).— A 
town in the Mishor, or ‘ plain’ E, of Jordan, an hour and 
a half S. of Heshbon on the Roman road from Heshbon 
to Kerak. It was taken from Moab by Slhon and then 
conquered by Israel (Nu 21**-*®) and assigned to Reuben 
(Jos 13®-** [v.® ‘all the tableland — Medeba to Dibon’; 
v.'* ‘all the tableland to Medeba’]), The Syrians who 
came to assist Ammon (1 Ch 19* **) pitched at Medeba, 
which was apparently then Ammonite. Later, Moab 
r€*gained Medeba, for Otnri, according to the Moabite 
Stone, 1. 8, took Mehedeha, and Israel held it forty years, 
till Mesha recovered it and rebuilt the cities held by 
Ornri and Ahab. Joram and Jehoshaphat made an 
unsuccessful attemi>t to retake these, cities (2 K 3), but 
Jeroboam ii. drove out the Moabites. Moab again held 
Medeba (Is 15*, and probably also Jer 48*; but see Madmen). 
In Maccabiean times it was the stronghold of a robber 
clan, Jambri, which killed John, eldest son of Mattathias. 
Jonathan avenged this (1 Mac 9** **; Jos. Ant. xin. i. 2, 4). 
John Hyreanus besieged Medeba (Jos. Ant. xiii. ix. 1), 
Alexander Janmeus took it from the Arabians, and Hyr- 
canu.s II. promised to restore it to Arotas {ib. xiii. xv. 4, 
XIV. i. 4). During the Byzantine period Medeba was 
a flourishing Christian centre, the seat of a bishopric, 
and represented at the Council of Chalcedon. In 1880 
a colony of Christians from Kerak settled there. Many 
ancient remains have come to light, — a large pool with 
solid walls, remains of gates, towers, four churches, 
some fine mosaics, especially a deeply interesting and 
important mosaic map of Christian Palestine and Egypt. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

MEDES, MEDIA. — A people and country called by 
the same word, Madai — in Heluew and Assyrian. The 
Medes were the first of the Iranian immigrants to form 
a settled government on the borders of the old Semitic 
realm. As early as the 9th cent. b.c. they began to 
occupy the mountainous country south and south-east 
of the Caspian Sea, and by the middle of the 7th cent, 
their territory extended .southward to the borders of 
Elam. Their chief city was Ecbatana, the Achmetha 
of Ezr 6* and the modern Hamaddn. The Assyrians 
opposed them, and finally subdued them under Tiglath- 
pileser iii. and Sargon, and the latter deported (b.c. 
721) some of them as captives to Samaria (2 K 17* 
18**). In the later years of the Assyrian empire they 
regained their Independence, and under their king, 
Cyaxares, who had formed an alliance with the rising 
Chaldtean power, they destroyed the city of Nineveh 
(b.c. 607). and therewith the Assyrian dominion Itself. 
By agreement with the Chalda'ans, who restricted 
themselves to the lowlands, they speedily occupied 
the northern higidands as far as Cappadocia. Mean- 
while the southern immigration from eastern Iran had 
settled to the east of the Persian Gulf and founded 
the Persian community. The soutliern portion of 
Elam soon fell to them, but they became vassals of 
their Median kindred. Linder Cyrus the Great, Astyages, 
king of the Medes, yielded his throne to the Periians 
(b.c. 550), who henceforth held the hegemony of tht 
Iranian race. 
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MEDIATOR, MEDIATION 

Among the Semitic peoples, however, the name of the therefore, that all the passages that speak of Jesus as 
Medes continued long to be more familiar than that of 'Mediator' do it in direct connexion with His sacrificial 
the Persians, partly by reason of their greater antiquity, death; 1 Ti 2® ‘one mediator between God and men, 

and partly because the Medes formed the principal himself man, Christ Jesus’ connects with v.* ‘who 

portion of the Iranian population. Hence the word is gave himself a ransom for all’; He declares: ‘For 
more frequent than ‘Persia,’ except in the later books this cause he is the mediator of a new covenant, that 
of the OT. Madai is mentioned in Gn 10’ among the a death having taken place for the redemption of the 
sons of Japheth, with no allusion to the Persians, So transgressions that were under the first covenant ’ 

the Medes and not the Persians are mentioned in prophecy (cf. Ro 12"^, where to come ‘to Jesus the 

as the prospective destroyers of Babylon (Is 13*’ 21*. mediator of a new covenant’ is to come to the blood 
Jer 25“ 51'*; cf. Elam, p. 211^). In Ac 2* the Medes are of sprinkling, that speaketh better than that of Abel'; 
vaguely mentioned, where the reference is to Jews or so also 8* (cE the context, v.»). It is this fact, that 
proselytes living in Media and using the language of the Jesus has made the perfect sacrifice for sin, coupled 
country. Media was of great importance in the history with His unique dignity, as Son of God, which constitutes 
of religion, .since it was there, probably in the early Him the Mediator sui generis. 

years of the 7th cent, b.c., that Zoroaster lived and 3. Here, accordingly, is brought to consummation 
taught. J. F. M‘ Curdy. the last great aspect of mediation in the OT — the media- 

tion of a sacrificing priesthood. Prophets also might 

MEDIATOR, MEDIATION . — The word ‘mediator’ be called mediators, as commissioned revealers of the 
(Gr. mefdtes) occurs in the NT, once of Moses as the will of God to the people; but mediation is peculiarly 
mediator of the Law (Gal 20) other instances connected with the functions of the priest. In earlier 

of Christ as the one mediator between God and man’ times the head of the family was the priest; an interesting 
(I Ti 2^1, and the mediator of a better’ (He 8®), or example of patriarchal mediation is given in the Book 
‘new’ (9*® 12“, in latter passage ‘new’ in sense of of Job (B for his sons; cf. 42^-* for his friends). Under 
'recent') covenant. The verbal form occurs in He 6*’ the Law the people could approach God only through 
[RV ‘interposed (Gr. mediated) with an oath’J. The the Aaronic priesthood; but the mediatorial function 
LXX has the term once in Job 9" (EV 'daysman'). wa.s peculiarly ve.sted in, and exemplified by, the high 
But the idea of mediation, that is, of God dealing with priest. To him it pertained, on the one hand, to represent 

man, or man with God, not directly but through the the people before God (cf. the ephod and breastplate;, 

interposition of another, has a leading place throughout with their precious stones graven with the names of the 
Scripture. Different aspects of mediation, however, twelve trilx*.s of Israel, Ex 39® *®), and to offer sacrifices 
need to be distinguished. As regards tlu* fundamental for their sins (He 2*’ 8®; he alone had the right of entry 
relation of man to God, Jesus, in the NT, is the one into the Holiest of all on the great annual Day of Atone- 
and sole Mediator. ment, He 9’); and, on the other, to represent God to 

1. The most general form of mediation is intercessory the people, in declaring His will b.v the Urim and 

prayer. This is the privilege of all (cf. Ja 5*®). Well- Thummlm, and blessing in His name (cf. Dt 10*33*, pre- 
known Scripture examples are the intercession of Abraham rogatives of the high priest). This twofold aspect of 
for Sodom (Gn lS**-«), of Moses for Israel (Ex 32*® *®), the high-priestly function, as the Flpistle to the Hebrews 

of Samuel for Israel (1 8 7* *^). Jeremiah (15‘) singles seeks to show, is in a perfect and abiding way realized 

out Moses and Samuel as the chief representatives of in Christ, who is thus the one true Mediator, our ‘great 
this form of prayer. Probably an element of inter- high priest, who hath passed through the heavens’ (4‘®). 
cession enters into all effective mediation. 8t. John See Atonement, Propitiation, Reconciliation. 

(ch. 17) preserves the gnuit interc(’ssory prayer of Jamrs Orr. 

Jesus after the Last Supper, and intercession is declared MEDICINE, — Palestine was probably a compara- 

to be a chief exercise of Christ’s mediatorial function lively healthy country in Bible times, as it is now. 
in heaven (Ro 8*®, He 7“, I Jn 1‘). Interce.ssory Its natural features in most locajities would protect 
prayer is a duty of the Christian (1 Ti 2* *). but always it from the usual endemic diseases of Oriental lands, 

and only in the name of Christ, who in the same context and its want of harbours would to a great extent prevent 

is declared to be the ‘one mediator’ (v.®). the importation of epidemics (contrast the reputation 

2. Mediation has a peculiar place in the formation of of Egypt, as attested by Dt 7‘* 28*®, Am 4*®); moreover, 

the great covenants. It is the singular fact in connexion the legislation of the Priestly Code, if it wasever observed, 
with the covenant with Abraham of which St. Paul would have operated to prevent the spread of disease, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrt'ws in different ways take and the existence of far-reaching destitution. These 
notice, that it Involved no mediator (Gn 12* • 15. 17). provisions, and the common occurrence of external 
It was a covenant of promi.se absoluttiy (Gal 3**-**). and internal warfare, must also have tended to elim- 
This seems to Ix' the force of St. Paul’s peculiar saying, inate overcrowding as a cause of disease; but the ratio 
‘Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God of population to area in ancient times is very difficult 

is one’ (Gal 3*®; there were not, as in the covenant to estimate; the figures in 1 Ch 21* and 2 8 4* are clearly 

through Moses, two contracting parties; the covenant untrustworthy. 

proceeded solely from God, and was unconditional). 1. Jews believ’^ed in a definite connexion between 
In He 6** *® this is carried further. God himself took health and virtue (cf. Is 68®, Jer 8** “). Disease was 
the place of Mediator in this covenant, and, because popularly regarded as penal (Jn 9*), and as .sent by God 
He could swear by no higher than Himself, ‘Interposed either directly (Ex 4*>, Dt 32*®) or permlssively by 
(mediated) with an oath' in ratification of His promise means of others (Job 2’, Mk 9*^ “). It might also be 
(cf. Gn 22**-**). It is different in the covenant with caused by human envy (Job 5*), or by bodily excess 
Israel at Sinai, where Moses is throughout (by God’s (Sir 37*® **), but even so its vara causa was God's 
appointment and the people’s own desire. Ex 19*® “ direct authorization. 

20** **) the mediator between God and the i>eople Under these circumstances healing was treated as 
(Gal 3*», point of contrast between law and promise). a token of Divine forgiveness (Ex 15“). And the 
Finally, mediation is tlie law in the ‘new’ and ‘better’ connexion of priest with physician was correspondingly 
covenant, as the passages In Hebrews declare. The close. On the whole, the medical knowledge of the 
reason Is that this perfect and eternal covenant, pro- Biblepeopiesw'os very defective; nor are there any traces 
curing forgiveness of sins, and removing all barriers of medical education in Palestine. Jacob was em- 
to access to God, could be formed only on the basis of balmed by Egyptian physicians (Gn 60>), but there 
a reconciling sacrifice; and this Jesus alone, the Son must probably have been some Jewish practitioners 
of God, had the qualification to offer. It is noticeable, at the time when Ex 21*® was compiled. The word in 
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Jer 8“ means a ‘bandager.’ The writer of 2 Ch 
seems to take the extreme view that it was a sin to 
consult physicians, but saner ideas are represented 
in Sir 38*. Still, it may be doubted whether medical 
duties were not usually performed by priests (as in early 
Egypt), at any rate in the earlier OT times; certainly 
the priests had the supervision in the case of certain 
diseases, e.g. leprosy; and prophets also were applied 
to for medical advice (cf. 1 K 14* 17i®, 2 K 4“ 20’). 
And even in Sir 38'< the physician is regarded as 
having certain priestly duties, and the connexion be- 
tween religion and medicine is seen in the counsel, 
given in that same chapter, that repentance and an 
offering shall precede the visit of the physician. In the 
NT we have St. Luke described as a physician (Col 4‘<), 
and a somewhat depreciatory remark on physicians 
in Mt 6*®, which, however, is much toned down in 
Lk 8«. 

It is therefore probable that up till late times medicine 
was in the charge of the priests, whose knowledge 
must have been largely traditional and empirical. The 
sacrificial ritual would give them some knowledge 
of animal morphology, but human anatomy can 
scarcely have existed as a science at all, since up to about 
A.D. 100 the ceremonial objections to touching or dis- 
secting the dead prevailed. Thus Bible references to 
facts of anatomy and physiology are very few in number. 
Blood was tabooed as food (Gn 9\ Lv 17“} — a highly 
important sanitary precaution, considering the facility 
with which blood carries microbes and parasites. A 
rudimentary embryology can be traced in Job 10’®, 
Ps 139“- “ (cf. Ec IB). But most of the physio- 
logical theories adverted to in the Bible are expressed 
in language of poetry and metaphor. On the whole, 
however, we may infer that the Jews (like other ancient 
peoples) regarded the heart as the seat of mental and 
moral activity (exceptions to this view are Dn 2** 4* 7‘), 
the reins or Iddneys as the seats of impulse, affection, 
conscience (Jer 11*® 12*, Ps 7®), the bowels as the organs 
of sympathy (Ps 40®, Job 30*’). Proverbs about 
physicians seem to be alluded to in Mt 9’*, Lk 4**, 
Sir 38’ . Except in the case of certain diseases, visita- 
tion of the sick is enjoined in the Talmud (though not 
in the OT), and enforced by Christ in Mt 25*«. 

2. General ternifi for disease . — The words ‘sick/ 
‘sickness/ ‘sicknesses,’ ‘disease,’ ‘diseased/ ‘diseases/ 
are of the most frequent occurrence, thougli they are not 
always used as the tr. of the same words in the original. 
Sometimes the terra is qualified, e.g. sickness unto 
death’ (Is 38’), ‘sore sickness’ (1 K 17”), ‘evil dis- 
ease’ (Ps 41®), ‘incurable di.sease’ (2 Ch 2l*»). We 
also have ‘infirmity’ three times in the OT, in Lv 12* 
meaning periodic sickness, in Ps 77’® as weakness from 
sickness, In Pr 18’^ as weakness generally. The term 
plafifue is sometimes used of a specific epidemic, at 
other times of sickness in general. There are also 
various figurative expressions for dist^ase, and in some 
places it is described as inflicted by the angel of God, 
e.g. 2 S 24’®- In the NT, again, various Gr. words are 
translated by ‘sickness,’ disease,’ ‘infirmity'; the 
allusion in 1 Co 11»® may be to mental weakness, and in 
Ro 15’ to weakness of conscience. 

Some diseases, e.g. leprosy, were regarded as unclean, 
and those suffering from them were excluded from 
cities. But in general the sick were treated at home. 
As to the treatment we know very little. It is possible 
that in earlier times bleeding was not resorted to be- 
cause of the taboo on blood, though in later times the 
Jews followed the universal practice. Pr 30’® has been 
supposed to show a knowledge of the medicinal use of 
leeches ; but this inference can by no means be drawn 
with any certainty from the context. 

3. Specific diseases . — As a rule the Bible references 
to specific diseases are general and vague; and even 
where we find concrete mention of particular ailments, 
It is not always easy to decide what the exact nature of 


the maladies was. In some cases the symptoms are 
given, though sometimes very indefinitely. 

In Dt 28** a group of terms is used for diseases which 
appear to resemble each other in the fact that they are 
sudden, severe, epidemic, and fatal. The first is called 
consumption. This may be phthisis, but more probable 
it means a kind of wasting fever, characterized by 
weakness and anaunia, often of long duration, and 
perhaps not unlike Mediterranean or Malta fever. The 
same word is used in Lv 26’®. The consumption' 
mentioned in Is 10** 28** AV does not appear to be a 
specific disease at all. This is followed in Deut. by 
fever; the same word in Lv 26’* is rendered ‘burning 
ague’ by the AV, and the LXX translates it by the 
Greek word for ‘jaundice.’ Its symptoms are given 
in tilt's passage of Lv.; it may be a sort of malarial fever 
which occurs in certain parts of Palestine, and is occa- 
sionally accompanied by jaundice. This may be the 
disease alluded to in .In 4** and l.,k 4*®. both instances 
at Capernaum. Then comes inflammation (Dt 28** 
EV, LXX ague). This may be ague, or even typhoid, 
which is common in Palestine. Next we have ‘ex- 
treme burning' (Dt 28** AV, HV ‘fiery heat,' LXX 
‘irritation’); either some unspecified kind of irritating 
disease, or erysipelas ; but this latter di.sease Is not o.^ 
frequent oiTurreiice in Palestine. The sword' (Dt 
28** AV, RV ‘rlrouglit’) may be a form of disea.se, or 
more probuMy, like the next two words, may refer to 
a destruction of the earth's fruits. The same word 
‘sword’ in Zee 11” si'cms, from the symptoms de- 
scribed, to refer to a wasting paralysi.s. The descrip- 
tions given in Ps 39’’. Zee 14’*, Lv 26»®, Ezk 24« 33’®, 
Ps 38® are largely figurative; but the imagery may be 
taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, with it? 
disfiguring and repulsive, effects. It seems highly 
probable that smallpox was a disease of antiquity; 
perhaps the sixth plague of Egyi>t was of this character. 

Allusions to pestilence or plague are exceedingly 
common in the GT. Tims at least four outbreaks took 
place among the Israelites during their wanderings 
in the wilderness, \iz. Nu 11” (it has been suggested 
that the quails here mentioned may have come from a 
plague-stricken district) 14*’ 16** 2.'>* (in this last case 
it may have been communicated by the Moabites). 
For other references to jilague, cf. 2 S 24’®, 2 Ch 21'*, 
Ps 91* *. Jer 21® 42”, perhaps 2 K 19*®. The bubonic 
plague was the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It has 
but a short period of Incubation, spreads rapidly and 
generally, and i.s very fatal, death ensuing in a large 
proportion of cases, and nearly always within three days. 
xNo precautions against it are i>rescribed in the Levltical 
Code, because it was regarded as a spedt-l visitation of 
God. As the plague is not endemic in Palestine, the 
Jews probably incurred it by mixing with their neigh- 
bours. The emerods of l S 5® were tumours of a definite 
shape*, and may therefore be the buboes of the plague. 
The tumours api)eared somewhere in the lower part of 
the abdomen. Borne have supposed them to be h«mor- 
rholds, by comparison with the phrase in Ps 78**, but 
this is doubtful. The same word occurs in Dt 28*’. 

Of diseases in the digestive organs the case in 2 Ch 21 ’• 
is one of chronic dysentery in its worst form. That in 
Ac 28® (AV bloody flux) is also dysentery, which is very 
prevalent In Malta. The mention of haemorrhage in 
this case shows that it was of the ulcerative or gangrenous 
type, which is very dangerous. 

The results of intemperance are mentioned In Pr 23*** . 
Is 19’*. 

The liver. The Hebrew physicians regarded many 
disorders as due to an alteration in the bile (cf. Job 10’®, 
Pr 7*«, La 2”). The disorders alluded to In 1 Tl 6» 
were probably some kind of dyspepsia, apparently pro- 
ducing lack of energy (cf. 1 Tl i’* ’®); the symptoms 
are often temporarily relieved by the use of alcohol. 
In Ps 69* allusion is made to the dryness of throat pro- 
duced by mental emotions of a lowering character; 
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and in Is 16*^ Jer 4i» to the flatvjent distension of the 
colon due to the same cause. 

Heart. There are few references to physical diseases 
affecting it. Pr may be one. Cases of syncope 
seem to be recorded In Gn 45“, 1 S 4‘* 28*°, Dn 8*^ 
The allusions to a ‘broken heart’ in Scripture are 
always metaphorical, but the theory that our Lord's 
death was due to rupture of the heart deserves mention. 

Paralysis or palsy. This is a disease of the amtral 
nervous system, which comes on rapidly as a rule, and 
disappears slowly, if at all. Such cases are mentioned 
in the NT, e.g. Mt 4‘", Lk 5‘**, perhaps Ac 9“*. The 
case in Mt 8® may have been one of acute spinal menin- 
(jitis, or some other form of especially painful paralysis. 
In the case of the withered hand of Mt 12»o. Mk 3‘, Lk G« 
a comi)lete atrophy of the bones and muscles was prob- 
ably the cause. The case in Ac 3^ was po.ssibly of the 
same nature. Such castes are probably intended also 
In Jn 5*. The man in Jn 5’ can hardly have been suffer- 
inc from locomotor ataxia, as he could move himself, 
and his disease had lasted 38 years. Therefore this 
also was, in all likelihood, a case of withered limbs. 
The sudden attack mentioned in 1 K 13^ was probably 
due to sudden ha*morrhage affecting? some part of the 
brain, which may under certain circumstances be only 
temporary. 

Apoplexy. A typical seizure is described in I S 25*L 
due to ha'morrhaije in the brain produced by excitement, 
superveninR:, in this particular instance, on a drinking 
bout (cf. also 1 Mac 9“). The same sort of seizure may 
be rt^ferred to in 2 H 6^ Ac 

Trance is mentioned in Gn 2^‘ 15^*. But the cases 
in 1 S 26‘*, Jg 4**, Mt were probably of sleep due to 
fatigue. Prophetic frenzy is alluded to in Nu 24* <, 
2 K 9'* (cf. Is 8*®), Saul is an interesting psychical 
study; a man of weak judgment, violent pa.ssions, 
and great susceptibility, eventually succumbing to what 
seem to be recurring paroxysms of mania, rather than a 
chronic melancholia. A not uncommon type of mono- 
mania seems to l>e described in Dn 4 (the lycanthropy 
of Nebucha4nezzar). In the NT various nervous 
affections are probably included among the instances 
of demoniac possession, e.g. Lk ll‘L Mt 12”. In Lk 
Ac iP are apparently mentioned cas<*s of temporary 
'iphasin due to sudflen emotion. (Cf. also Dn 10*®.) 

Deafness and dumbness. Many of the NT cases of 
pr)ssfssion by dumb spirits were probably due to .some 
kind of insanity or nervous di.sease, e.g. Mt 9”, Mk 9». 
In Mk 7” stammering is joined to deafnes.s. I.s 28“ 
and 32< (cf. 33*») probably refer to unintelligible rather 
than defective speech. Mo.ses’ slowness of speech and 
tongue (cf. Ex 4*°) was probably only lack of oratorical 
fluency. Patience with the deaf is recommended in 
Lv 19“. 

Epilepsy. The ca.se in Mt 17’®, Mk 9*», Lk 9*® is of 
genuine epileptic fits; the usual symptoms are graphic- 
ally described. Like many epileptics, the patient 
had l>een subject to the fits from childhood. The 
pining away’ mentioned in the Markan account is 
characterivStic of a form of the di.sease in w'hich the 
tits recur frequently and cau.se progre.s6ive exhaustion. 
’I'he word used in Mt. to describe the attack means 
literally ‘to be moon-struck’; the same word is found 
\n Mt 42 ®, and an allusion to moon-stroke occurs in 
Ps 121®. It was a very general belief that epilepsy 
was in some way connected with the phases of the 
moon. Such a theory is put forw'ard by Vicary, the 
physician of Henry viii., at so late a date as 1577. 

Sunstroke. This is mentioned in Ps 121®, Is 49*®, 
an 1 cases of apparently genuine siriasis are described in 
2 K 4‘» and Jth 8». This seizure is very rapid and 
painful, accompanied by a great rise in temperature, 
pas.Hing speedily into coma, and resulting as a rule 
in death within a very short space of time. The cure 
effected in 2 K 4 was plainly miraculous. Heat syncope, 
rather than sunstroke, seems to have been the seizure in 


Jonah’s case (Jon 4®). He fainted from the heat, and 
on recovery was conscious of a severe headache and a 
feeling of intense prostration. 

Dropsy is common in Jerusalem. The cure of a case 
of dropsy is recorded in Lk 14*. 

Pulmonary disease as such finds no mention in Scrip- 
ture. The phrase used in 1 K 17 *L ‘there was no 
breath left in him,’ is merely the ordinary way of stating 
that he died. 

Gout. This disease i.s very uncommon among the 
people of Pale.stine; and it is not, as a rule, fatal. The 
disease in his feet from which Asa suffered (1 K 15”, 
2 Ch 16**) has usually been supposed to be gout, though 
one authority suggests that it was articular leprosy, 
and another that it was senile gangrene. The passages 
quoted give us no clue to the nature of the disease in 
que.stion, nor do they state that it caused his death. 
Josephus describes Asa as dying happily in a good old 
age. The OT records remark only that he suffered 
from a disease in the feet, wluch began when he was 
advanced in years. 

Under the heading surgical diseases may be classed the 
spirit of infirmity, affecting the woman mentioned in 
Lk 13“ *®, who, though she could attend the synagogue 
meetings, was bowed together and unable to lift her- 
self. This was probably a case of .senile kyphosis, such 
as not infrequently occurs w'ith aged women, and some- 
times with men, who have spent their lives in agricultural 
or horticultural labour, which necessitates constant 
curvature of the body. 

Orook-backedness (Lv 21*®) di.squalified a man for the 
priesthowl. This disease is one which can occur in 
youth, and is due to caries of the vertebra*. The collec- 
tions of bones found in Egypt justify the inference that 
such curvatures must have been fairly common in Egypt. 

Fracture of the skull. A c^se is recorded in Jg 9®*, 
where insensibility did not immediately supervene, 
.showing the absence of compression of the brain. In 
Ac 20® fatal compression and probably a broken neck 
were caused by the accident. The fall in 2 K 1* was the 
cause of Ahaziah’s ultimate death. 

Lameness. Mephibosheth's lameness was due to an 
accident in infancy (2 8 4®), which api>arenlly produced 
some sort of bone disease, necessitating constant dressing, 
unless the phrase in 2 S 19*® refers merely to washing. 
Lameness was a disqualification for the priesthood 
(Lv 21*»): Christ healed many lame people in the 
Temple (Mt 21*®) as w'ell as elsew’here. Jacob’s lamene.ss 
(Gn 32“ ) may al.so be mentioned. 

Oongenital malformations. Cf. 2 S 21*®, l Ch 20*. 
The possession of superfluous parts was held to disqualify 
a man for the priesthood (Lv 21**), as did also dwarfish- 
ness (Lv 21*®), unless the reference there is to emaciation 
from disease. The word in Lv 21*», which is translated 
‘that hath a flat nose,’ may refer to the deformity of a 
hare-lip. 

Skin diseases are of common occurrence in the East. 
Tlie most important of them was leprosy (wh. seek 
But there are many minor disea.ses of the skin recog- 
nized in Bible enactments under various terms. 

Baldness (Lv 13®®-<®) was not looked upon as causing 
ceremonial undeaiiness, nor apparently was it common; 
it seems to have been regarded not as a sign of old age. 
but as the result of a life spent in excessive labour with 
exposure to the sun (cf. Ezk 29**), and so in Is 3*® it is 
threatened as a mark of degradation and servitude. 

Itch (Dt 28**) i.s probably the parasitic disease due 
to a small mite which burrow's under the skin, and. If 
neglected, sometimes spreads all over the body; this 
disease is very easily communicated, and is not un- 
common in Syria at the present time. It was a dis- 
qualification for the priesthood (Lv 21*®). 

Scab (Dt ‘28»D or scurvy (Lv 21*®) is a kindred disease 
in which a crust forms on the skin; it is most common 
on the head, but sometimes spreads all over the body, 
and is most difficult to cure. ‘Scab’ in Lv 21*® is the 
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tr. of a different word, but Is probably another farm of 
the same disease (cf. Is 3^^). 

Seall or scurf of the head and beard (Lv is 
another parasitic disease of similar nature. 

Freckled spot (Lv 13>*, RV tetter) may be psoriasis, 
a non-contagious eruption. 

The botch of (Dt 28” “). The same word is 

used in Job 2^ Ex 9*, 2 K 20^ Is 38*‘. It is probably 
a general term for a swelling of the skin. In Ex 9‘® 
blains, perhaps pustules containing fluid, are stated to 
have accompanied the boils. The disease in Dt 28“ 
affected especially the knees and legs. Job's disease 
appears to have been one of itching sores or spots all 
over the body, which disfigured his face (2“), caused 
great pain and a feeling of burning (6*), made his breath 
fetid (19”), and were infested with maggots (7*). Various 
names for the exact nature of the disease have been 
suggested, such as elephantiasis, leprosy, smallpox, etc. 
Some authorities, however, suppose the symptoms to 
agree better with those or the * Biskra button’ or Oriental 
sore, sometimes called ‘ Aleppo sore’ or ‘ Baghdad sore,’ 
which begins with papular spots, which ulcerate, become 
crusted over, are slow in granulation, and often multiple. 
This complaint is probably due to a parasite. Lazarus’ 
sores (Lk Ifi^o) were probably old varicose ulcers of the 
leg. 

Spot (Dt 32«, Job ll«, Ca 47) and blemish (Lv 21”, 
Dn 1<) seem to be general terms for skin disease. Wen 
(Lv 22«) means a suppurating sore. 

The bloody sweat of our Lord (Lk 22^*) is difficult to 
explain. Some regard the passage as meaning merely 
that His sweat dropped, as blood drops from a wound. 
Instances of bloody sweat have been quoted in com- 
parison, but it seems that none is satisfactorily authenti- 
cated. 

PoiflonoTU serpents are mentioned in Nu 2H (where 
they are miraculously cured by the erection of a braas 
model of a serpent), Dt 32“, Job 20” ”, Is 11® 14” 
30® 69®, Jer 8”, Mt 37 (metaphorically, as also in Mt 
12** 23», Lk 37), Mk 16”, Lk 10”, Ac 28*. There are 
several poisonous serpents in the desert of the Exodus 
narrative, whose bites are often fatal; but it has been 
suggested that the fiery serpents of Nu 21® were really 
the parasitic worms called g^nea-worms, which are not 
uncommon in the desert region. Scorpion bites are 
common and often fatal to children in Egypt, but not 
in Palestine. 

Worms (Ac 12”) is the description of the disease 
of which Herod died. One authority suggests that 
it was acute peritonitis set up by the perforation of the 
Dowel by an intestinal worm. Josephus states that 
Herod suffered from a violent abdominal pain which in 
a few days proved fatal. Thus it cannot have been a 
case of phthiriasis. The death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mac 9®-®) is described as preceded by a violent pain 
of the bowels; then he was injured by a violent fall, 
and ‘ worms rose up out of his body’ — in all probability 
a case of compound fractures, in which blow-flies laid 
their eggs and maggots hatched, owing to neglect of the 
injuries. 

The third plague of Egypt (Ex 8”) is called one of 
lice, but the margin of the RV suggests 'sand -flies' or 
‘ fleas.* It is possible that they were mosquitoes or sand 
fleas, the latter of which generate in the dust. 

Discharges or issues of a certain nature caused cere- 
monial impurity; cf. Lv 15*-*. Some of these were 
natural (Dt 23”), others probably were the result of 
i mpure practices, but It is doubtful how much the ancients 
knew of the physical consequences of vice. Cf„ how- 
ever, Ps 107”- ”, Pr 2” 5»-*» 7** *. 

Blindness is exceedingly common among the natives of 
Palestine; the words describing this affliction are of 
frequent occurrence in the Bible, sometimes in the 
literal, sometimes in the metaphorical, sense. Appar- 
ently only two forms of blindness were recognized: 
*1) that which arose from the ophthalmia so prevsdent 


in Oriental lands, a highly infectious disease, aggra 
vated by sand, sun-glare, and dirt, which damages tha 
organs, and often renders them quite useless; (2) that 
due to old age, as in the case of Eli (1 8 3*), Ahijah 
(1 K 14*), Isaac (On 27i). Cf. also Dt 347. Blindness 
was believed to be a visitation from God (Ex 4^‘), it 
disqualified a man for the priesthood (Lv 21”); but 
compassion for the blind was prescribed (Lv 19”), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dt 27”). Leah 
probably suffered from a minor form of ophthalmia 
(Gn 29”). In Lv 26” we .see ophthalmia accompanying 
malarial fever. The blinding of Elymas in Ac 13” may 
have been hypnotic, as also possibly the blinding of 
the Syrian soldiers in 2 K 6”. 

The cases of blindness which were cured by our Lord 
are usually given without special characterization; 
the two of most interest are that of the man born blind 
(Jn 9‘), and that of the man whose recovery was gradual 
(Mk 8**). In the latter case we do not know whether 
the man was blind from birth or not; if he was, the 
stage in which he saw ‘men as trees walking’ would 
be that in which he had not yet accustomed himself 
to Interpret and understand visual appearances. Our 
Lord’s cures as described were all miraculous, in the 
sense that the influence of a unique personality must 
be postulated In order to explain the cure; but He 
used various methods to effect or symbolize the cure 
in various cA.ses. 

St. Paul's blindness (Ac 9*) w'as probably a temporary 
amaurosis, such as may be caused by looking at the 
sun. The ‘scales’ (Ac 9”) need not necessarily have 
been material; the words suggest a mere simile. One 
of the theories as to his 'thorn in the flesh* is that it 
was a permanent ‘weakness of eye’ remaining after 
his experience (cf. Gal 4”). But other explanations 
have been suggested. The blindness of Toblt and its 
cure may also be mentioned (To 2” 11”); the remedy 
there adopted ha.s a parallel in Pliny {HN xxxii. 24). 
Bye-salve is recommended in Rev 3”, but the context is 
metaphorical. 

Old age. Under this heading should be mentioned 
the famous passage in Ec 12, where the failure of powers 
consequent on growing years is described in language of 
poetic imagery. 

Ohild-birth. The special cases of child-bearing 
which are mentioned in the Bible are mostly quoted 
to illustrate the ‘sorrow’ of conception, which was 
regarded as the i)enalty of Eve’s transgression (Gn 3”). 
There are two ca.ses of twins, that of Esau and Jacob 
(Gn 25»»), and that of Perez and Zerah (Gn 38»»» ). The 
latter was ‘ a case of spontaneous evolution with perineal 
laceration, probably fatal to the mother.' Rachel’s 
case (Gn 35”) was one of fatal di/stocia, and the phrase 
in Gn 31“ may hint at some long-standing delicacy. 
Phinehas’ wife (1 S 4”) was taken in premature labour, 
caused by shock, and proving fatal. Sarah (Gn 21»), 
Manoah’s wife (Jg 13“), Hannah (1 S 1®«), the Shunam- 
mite woman (2 K 4”), and Elisabeth (Lk 1»7) are in- 
stances of uniparce at a late period. Barrenness was 
regarded as a Divine judgment (Gn 20” 30»), and the 
forked root of the mandrake was used as a charm against 
it (Gn 30”) ; fertility was correspondingly regarded 
as a proof of Divine favour (1 8 2®, Ps 113*), and mis- 
carriage is invoked as a token of God’s displeasure in 
Hos 9”. The attendants at birth were women (On 85”, 
Ex 1”, midwives). The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on somebody’s knees (Gn 30*), or on a 
labour-stool, if such be the meaning of the difficult 
passage in Ex 1”. After child-birth the mother was 
unclean for 7 days in the case of a male, for 14 
days in the case of a female, child. After this she com 
tinned in a state of modified uncleanness for 88 or 66 
days, according as the child was boy or girl, during 
which period she was not allowed to enter the Temple. 
The reason for the different lengths of the two periods 
was that the lochia was supposed to last longer in the 
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case of a female child. Nursing continued for 2 or 3 
years (2 Mac 7*’), and In 1 K ll»o a child is taken by 
a relative to wean. 

The legislation for the menstrual period and for 
menorrhagia is given in Lv 15**®-. A rigid purification 
was prescribed, including everything which the woman 
had touched, and everybody who touched her or any of 
those things (see Clean and Unclean). Menorrhagia 
(EV issue of blood) was considered peculiarly impossible 
of treatment (Mt 9*®, Mk 5“, Lk 8**), and magical 
means were resorted to for its cure. In Ezk 16Ms a 
description of an infant with undiWded umbilical cord, 
neither washed nor dressed. The skin of infants was 
usually dressed with salt to make it firm. The meta- 
phorical use of terras derived from child-labour is ex- 
ceedingly common in the Bible. 

Infantile diseases seem to have been very severe in 
Palestine in Bible times, as at tlie i)resent day. We 
hear of sick children in 2 S 12i-\ 1 K 17*^ and Christ 
healed many children. 

Among cases of unspecified disi'ases may be men- 
tioned those of Abijah (1 K 14‘), Iknhndad (2 K 8”^), 
Elisha (2 K i:P<), Jotish (2 Ch 242'0. Lazarus (Jn U*), 
Dorcas (.Vc 9®’), Epajihroditus (Ph V’’), Tropliimus 
(2 Ti 42 ®). 

4 . Methods of treatment , — The Bible gives us very 
few references on this i»oint. W’e hear of washing 
(2 K 5*®): diet perhaps (Lk 8“); the application of 
saliva (Jn 9*); uru'.tion (Ja 5*^)’, the binding of wounds 
and the application of soothing ointment (Is 1*); the 
use of oil and wine for wounds (Lk ItP^); a plaster of 
figs for a boll (Is 382*); aniinul heat by contact (1 K 1* 
172>, 2 K 4®r). 

Balm of Gilead or balm is mentioned in Gn 37*5 
43“, Jer S« 40" 51 s, Ezk 27'L It appears to be re- 
garded as a sedative application, and was jirobably an 
aromatic gum or spice (see art. Bai.m). 

Mandrakes (Mandragora officinalis) w'ere used as a 
stimulant to conci^jition (Gn 30‘®), and the fruit as a 
medicine. Mint {Mentha silvestrifi), anise {Anethum 
gravcolens) , cummin (Cumfnum sativum) w'ero used as 
carminatives; salt for hardening the skin, rdtre (Jer 
2*2) to cleanse it. The caper-berry {Capparis spinasa) 
is mentioned in Ec 12^; it was regarded as an aphro- 
disiac. The wine ofT< red to Christ at His crucifixion 
was probably intended as a narcotic (Mt 27^- Mk 
15«- Lk 23»«, Jn lO**). Most of the remedies were 
dietary in the Jewish as in the Egy^dian pharmacopeia, 
e,g. meal, milk, vim gar, wine, waiter, almonds, figs, 
raisins, pomegranat<-s, homy, etc. 

We have a mention of amulets in Is 3*® and rx'rhaps 
Gn 35V The apothecary* c art is mentioned in Ex 
30*®-» 372 *, Ec 10*, 2 Ch 10*V Nch 3«. Sir 3S« 49*. 
But in all these pu.ssages the reference is to makers of 
perfumes rather than compounders of medicines. It is 
probable that iru'dicines were compounded by tho.se 
who prescribed them. 

Hygienic enactments dealing with food, sanitation, 
and infectious di.seascsare common in the Lt'vitical Code. 
With regard to food, herbivorous ruminant animals 
were permitted to be eaten; all true fishes also were 
allowed; but birds whiclj liv<*d on animal food W€*re for- 
bidden, and all invert(*bratos except locu.sts. The fat 
and the blood of animals w'ere prohibited as food, and 
regulatlcn.s were given for the inspection of animals 
slaughtered for eating. The origin, however, of many 
of these regulations probably lies in primitive taboo 
laws (see Clean and Unclean). Fruits could not 
be used for food until the tree had been planted for four 
years (Lv I 92 *-*®). The provisions repeated in Ex 12** 
132 , Dt 16* for the periodic destruction of leaven, what- 
ever their historical origin, must have been of service 
for the maintenance of pure bread-stuffs. 

The agricultural sanitary laws are directed chiefly to 
prohibit the mixing of different species, e.g. the sowing 
of different seeds in a field at the same time, the cross- 


grafting of fruit-trees, the cross-breeding or yoking to- 
gether of dissimilar cattle- And j>eriodic rest for man 
and beast was prescril>ed. No mixture of linen and 
woollen materials in garments was permitted (Lv 19**, 
Dt 22**), as such garments cannot be so easily or 
thoroughly cleansed as those of one material. There 
were also varioii.s regulations as to domt^siic sanitation; 
thus the covering with earth of excreta and of blood 
was ordered; possibly the fires of the Valley of Hinnom 
were intended to consume the offal of the city. Houses 
were to be built with parapets to prevent accident 
(Dt 22*). Isolation in suspected cases of infectious 
disease was presiTibed (Lv 13*), and the washing of 
body and clothes (Nu 19**) was obligatory on those 
who had touched unclean things. 

Uncleanness was in many cases merely ceremonial 
in nature- But the regulations must often have served 
to diminish the chaniics of propagating real infection. 
Various grades of imcleanness are recognized in the 
Talmud, and different ])eriods of lustration and isolation 
were ordained, in accordance with the different grade 
of uncleanness contracted. 

6. Surgical instruments. A flint knife was used for 
circumcision (Jos 5®), but in later times steel knives 
were employed. An awl for boring the ear is men- 
tioned in Ex 21*. 

The most important surgical oj>eration was the 
performance of circumcision. Its original idea may 
have been that of imposing a tribal mark on the infant 
(unless it w’as at first j)erform»*d in early manhood and 
subsequently transferred to the time of infancy); but 
it came to be regarded as an or*eration of purification. 
The exclusion of eunuchs from llu'SiTvice of God (Dt 23*) 
may have been due to the dread of importing heathen 
rites into Israd. But tliey were important officials in 
the time of the kingdom, as in Oriental courts generally 
(I K 22*. 2 K 8* 9*2 24*\ Jer 29* 34*® 38^ 41**), and 
there were eunuchs at the court of the Herods, as 
elsewhere (cf. Ac S*^). The pas.sage in Is 56* implies 
that eunuchs were then under no special religious 
disability; cf. also our Lord’s reference in Mt 19*2. 

Of course we must a«lmit that in many case.s the us« 
of remedies, the sanitary laws, the prescriptions as to 
food, the regulations as to uncleanness, and so forth, 
did not necessarily originate in any theory as to their 
value for the preservation of public health. Primitive 
tal)oo custouLs, folk-lore, magic, superstition, are no 
doubt responsil)le for the existence of much that has 
been here placed under the heading of medicine. And 
it is quite likdy, too, that up to a late, period the popular 
Jewish view of the majority of these rules and customs 
was enlightened by no very clear conception of their 
hygienic value. The more educated minds of tne nation 
may possibly in time have come to see that enactments 
which haii originated in crude or mistaken notions of 
religion might yet he preserved, and valued as important 
])recautions for the prevention of disease and its cure. 
Hut It may be doubted whether, even in late times, 
the vulgar opinion about them was at all .scientific. 
At the same timrs it is nece.ssary to recognize that many 
of the laws, begotten, i>erhaps, of primitive superstition, 
did nevertheless serve a medical purpose, and so may 
without untrulhfulness be included In a treatment of 
Bible medicine. A. W. F. Blunt. 

MEEDDA (I Es 5**) «Mehida, Ezr 2« Neh 7^. 

MEEKNESS. — In the earlier literature of revelation 
m(‘(‘kness is simply an excellent virtue. Moses is de- 
sert b(‘d as ‘ very meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth’ (Nu 12*), and his character 
illustrates the ll<‘brew ideal of meekne.ss in those days. 
There was no weakness or cowardice about him. He was 
*a still, strong man,’ patient and pitiful. Subsequently 
the word acquired a peculiar significance. In the days of 
Israel’s conflict the men of pride and violence came to the 
front, while the godly were thrust into the backgroumd. 
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contemned and oppressed (cf. Ps 10*- Thus ‘rich* 
and ‘wicked' came to be synonymous (Is 53*); and 
corresponding to these there was a group of terms: 
'meek,' ‘humble’ (or ‘lowly’), ‘poor,’ ‘needy.’ In 
our Lord’s time these terms denoted the godly remnant in 
Israel, thos(i who, despised by the rulers, lived devout 
lives in obscure corners, nourishing their faith on the 
Scriptures, and ‘waiting for the consolation of Israel' 
(Lk 2*^ *8), the blessed Advent of the Messiah. And, 
just as the Psalmists and Prophets had sympathized with 
the Lord's hidden ones and promised them deliverance 
(Ps 9»2 18 37>‘ [cf. Mt Sii] 72*- Is 11«), so 

Jesus was their champion. He called them ‘blessed’ 
(Mt 5* >-), and He took His place by their side, Himself 
‘meek and lowly’ (Mt the homeless Son of Man, 

de.spised and rejected of men. He shared their humility 
that they might share His glory. David Smith. 

MEGIDDO (in Zee 12‘i Megiddon). — One of the most 
important of the fortress cities of ancient Canaan. 
It was captured by Thothmes in in the 23rd year of 
his reign, the spoils being magnificent; and it is 
mentioned several times in the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence. Though nominally belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 17**- Jg *“), the Canaanites remained in 
possession. Near the ‘waters of Megiddo’ the 
Canaanites under Sisera W'(Te. defeated by Barak and 
Deborah (Jg 5‘*-2‘). Solomon restored its fortifica- 
tions (1 K Here king Aliaziah (2 K 9*’) di<‘d; 

and the good king Josiah, interfering in a quarrel 
between Pharaoh-necho and the king of Assyria, and 
oi)posing the former's progress in the dangerous passage 
of Megiddo, was also slain (2 K 232*- 2 Ch 3622 ), 

to the grief of all Israel (Zee 12“). Finally, it was 
at Armageddon (RV Har-Magedon, ‘ the mountains of 
Megiddo’) that the mysterious conflict of Rev 
was to take place. 

The site of Megiddo may now be considered as proved 
to be Tell el-Mutescllim (‘Hill of the Governor’), a 
great mound about 4 miles N.W. of Tdl Ta'annak 
(Taanach; cf. Jos 12*^ 17“, Jg 5‘» etc.). The importance 
of the site can be seen at a glance, for It guards the gr«*at 
pass from the Plain of Sharon to that of Esdraelon, 
which in all history, from Thothmes iii. to Napoleon i,, 
has been a route of armies. The hill has recently been 
excavated by the German Palestine Society, and forti- 
fic:ations going back before B.f:. 2000 have been uncovered, 
as well as the most extensive remains of successive 
cities which have occupied this site for many centurie.s. 
Here was found the seal of Shama‘, ‘the servant of 
Jeroboam’ — probably Jeroboam ii. To the south of 
the tell is an abundant stream, and in Roman times a 
fortified post — the Ijfgio of Eusebius, the modern el- 
Lcjjun — was established tl)ere. The stream may have 
been the ‘waters of Megiddo’ of Jg 5'* etc.; it i.s one 
of the most important of the tributaries of the Kishon. 

E. W. G. Mastekman. 

MEGILLOTH. — See Canon of OT, § 8. 

MEHETABEL. — 1. The grandfather of Shemaiah 
(Neh 6*®). 2. The wife of Hadar or Hadad, king of 

Edom (Gn 36”, 1 Ch 1”). 

MEHXDA. — The eponymof a family of Nethinirn who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2^2--=«Neh 7^), called in 

1 £s 5^ Meedda. 

M£HIB.<-A Judahite (1 Ch 4”). 

MEHOLATHITE (1 S 1S»*, 2S 2 1«) .—Probably an 
inhabitant of Abel-meholah (wh. see). 

MEHUJAEL. — A Cainite (Gn 4'*) (J), corresponding 
to Mahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn 6‘“ ). 

MEHXJMAN. — One of t he seven eunuchs in attendance 
upon king Ahasuerus (Est 1'®). 

ME-JABKON (Jos 19<«). — The Heb. text seems to be 
In disorder. The LXX reading, ‘and from the sea, 
Jarkon and the boundary near Joppa.’ suftidently 


avvests the name Jarkon, a place In the territory of Dan* 
but the site is not yet recovered. W. Ewing. 

MEKONAH ( A V ; RV needlessly changes toMeconah), 
— A town inhabited after the Captivity (Neh 11**). The 
site has not been identified. 

MELATIAH. — A Gibeonite (Neh 3’). 

MELOHl. — 1, 2. Two ancestors of Jesus (Lk 3**- **). 
MELOHIAS. — 1. 1 Es 9*® ^Malchijah, Ezr 10**. 
2. 1 Es 9“ “Malchijah, Ezr lO^h 3. 1 Es 9**- 
Malchijah, Neh 8*. 

MELCHIEL. — The father of Charmis (Jth 6'®). 

MELCHIZEDEK. — Described as king of Salem and 
prie.st of God Most High {'El ‘ Elydn), who nna Abraham 
on his return from the slaughter of Chedorlaorner and 
his allies, refreshed him and his servants with bread 
and wine, bh’ssed him, and rt^celved from him a tenth 
of the spoil he had taken (Gn ]4‘*-2®). Salem has been 
variously identified: (1) with the Shnlem of Gn 33*® (AV 
and RV^m), a place a little to the E. of Mt. Gerizim and 
not far from Shechern; (2) with the JSalini of Jn 3** in the 
Jordan Valley S. of Scythopolis; and (3) with Jerumlem, 
which is called Salem in Ps 76*. The last identification 
is much the most probable; for though it is lnq)lied in 
Jos lo“- Jg 19*® that Jerusalem was called Jehus so 
long as it was inhabited by the Jebusitt s (r.e. up to the 
time of David), the name Jerusalem really go(S back 
to the 14th cent, h.c., since it appears in the 3'ell el- 
Amarna tablets as Uru-salim. This view has the sui)- 
port of Josephus {Ant. i. x. 2), and furtlnT obtains 
some slight confirmation from the resemblance of the 
name of Melchizedek to that of Adonizedek, who was 
king of Jerusalem in the time of Joshua (Jos 10*), the 
ehiinent zedek in each name being i»robably that of a 
Canaanite deity. 

The historical chara<-ter of the narrative in which Mel- 
chizedek Is mentintjed has been que*stioned on the ground 
of certain improbabilities which it contains; but though 
the events related have received no corroI)oration from 
other sources, the nanuis of tw’o of the kings who fought 
against Abraham, viz. Amrupheland Arioeh, have with some 
plausibility bwn identified with those of Hammurabi and 
Eriaku, (‘onternporary kings of Babylon and Larsa about 
B.c. 2200; 80 that, if the identification Is correct, it confirms 
the seltinq of the story, though not it.s incidents. For the 
name and personality of Melchizedek no independent con- 
firmatory evidence ha.s yet l)een obtained. 

In Ps ^10^ to the ideal king of Jewish hopes, the 
Mc.ssiah, there is promised an endless i)riesthood ‘after 
the order of Mclchizt^dek.’ This ascription of priestly 
functions to a sovereign who w'as expected to be of the 
house of David and the tribe of Judah is evidently 
meant as an exceptional distinction, and implies that 
the writer lived at a time when priests in Lsrael were 
taken exclu.sively from the tribe of Levi, as was the 
case after the promulgation of the Deuteronornic law 
(probably in the 7th cent.). At an earlier date persons 
belonging to other tri[)es than that of Levi were some- 
timtis priests: David’s sons (2 H 8*8); and Ira the Jairite 
(20“), who Ix'longed to Mana.sseh (Nu 32<*); but tho 
author of Ps 110, in 8e<*king a type for the combination 
in the same per.son of both the regal and i)rlestly offices, 
had to go outside the limits of Israel, and found what he 
wanted In the priest-king of Salem, who was all the more 
adapted for the purpose by reason of the deference paid 
to him by so illustrious a personage as Abraham. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, identifying 
Jesus with the Messiah, and asserting His high priesthood, 
cites the words of Ps 110, and declares that He was 
‘named of God a high priest after the order of Melchiz- 
edek’ (He 5*®). He then proceeds to show the siijxjri- 
ority of Christ’s priesthood over that of the Jewish 
priests, the descendants of Aaron, and seeks to illustrate 
it by the superiority of Melchizedek over Abraham, as 
he gathers it from Gn 14. He explains Melchizedek's 
name to mean ‘king of righteousness,’ and his title of 
'king of Salem’ to mean ‘king of peace’; and then. 
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•rgulng from the silence of the record respecting his 
parentage, birth, and death, descriljea him as ‘without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life, but made like 
unto the Son of God,’ and affirms him to have been 
greater than Abraham, since he blessed him (‘ for without 
any dispute the less is blessed of the better’) and received 
from him (and through him from his unborn descendants 
the Levitical priests) a tithe of his spoils (He 7*-*®). 
In this passage much of the writer’s argument is fanciful, 
the narrative in Genesis being handled after a Rabbinic 
fashion, and the parallel drawn between our Lord and 
Melchizedek being largely based on tlie mere omission, 
in the OT record, of certain particulars about the latter, 
which, for the historian s i)urpose, were obviously irrele- 
vant. At the same time it may perhaps be said that, 
as contrasted with the JiCvitical priests who succeeded 
to their priestly offices by reason of thcdr descent, an 
ancient priest-king is really tyiucal of our Lord, inas- 
much as it is likely that, in a primitive age, such a one 
would owe his position to his natural endownients and 
force of character. It was in virtue of Ilis personality 
that our Lord made, and makes. His appeal to the 
world: and to the authoritaliveness of His attitude in 
regard to the current teaching of the Jewish religious 
teachers of His day (Mt Mk 7' ^^^) a distant ai*alogy 
is, in fact, afforded by the superior position which in 
Genesis seems to be ascribed to Melchizedek in respect 
of Abraliam, the ancestor of the Jewish race. See also 
art. Priest (in NT). G. W. Wade. 

MELEA. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 

MELEGH. — 1. A grandsoTi of Merib-baal (1 Ch 
8* 9^‘). 2. See Molech. 

MELITA. — An island about sixty miles S. of Sicily, 
with an area of about ninety-live square miles. Its 
excellent position as a commercial station led to its 
early colonization by Plumicians and Greeks. It be- 
came subject to Carthage, but was conquered by the 
Romans in n.c. 218, and became part of the province 
of Sicily. But the Carthaginian and l.ibyan element 
predominated, hence St. Luke’s use of the phrase’* 'the 
barbarous peojile’ (.^c 28*), There can be no doubt 
that this Mehta w-as the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. 
The use of the name Adria (Ac 27*0 led to an attempt 
to identify it with Melita in the Adriatic, but the term 
‘Adria’ was freely applied to the .s<'a E. and S.E. of 
Sicily, and the wind ‘Euraqiiilo’ (Ac 27*0 would drive 
them from Crete to Malta if the captain, realizing that 
his chief danger was the Syrti.s quicksands (27*0. took 
the natural precaution of bearing up into the wind as 
much as the weather ix'rmitted. The descriplion is 
precise. On the Mth night of their drifting, by sounding 
they found they were getting into shallower water, and 
cast out anchors; but wdien day dawned they .saw before 
them a bay with a shelving beach, on which they deter- 
mined to run the vessel. Therefore they hastily cast 
off the anchors, unfasK-ned the rudders, which had been 
lashed during their drifting, and with the aid of these 
and the foresail tried to steer the ship to the beach. But 
before they readied it they ran on a shoal ‘ where two 
seas met,’ and reached the shore only by swimming or 
floating on spars. Every detail of the narrative is 
satisfied by assuming that they landed on the W. side of 
St. Paul’s Bay, eight miles from Valetta, five miles from 
the old capital Cittk-Vecchia. The tradition which gave 
this as the scene was already old when our earliest map 
of Malta (a Venetian one) was made about a.d. 1 530. As 
it is scarcely likely that the spot w’as identified by 
special investigations in the Middle Ages, this is a 
remarkable instance of the permanence and correctness 
of some early traditions. Incidentally, it is also a proof 
of the remarkable impression ma(ie on the inhabitants 
by the three months St. Paul was compelled to spend 
in the island. St. Luke relates only two incidents. As 
'Ibey mode a fire for the shipwrecked men. a snake. 


aroused ■•'Tom the wood by the heat, fastened on St, 
Paul’s hand, and, to the surprise of the onlookers, did 
him no harm. The word ‘ venomous ’ (28^ ) is not properly 
in tlie text, and St, Luke does not state that it was 
miraculous deliv erance. But the natives thought it was, 
and therefore there probably were venomous snakes In 
Malta then. There are none now, but in an island with 
2000 inhabitants to the square mile they w'ould be likely 
to become extinct. The other incident was the curing of 
dysentery of the father of Publius (wh. see). Naturally 
there are local traditions of St. Paul’s residence, and the 
map referred to above has a church of St. Paul’s near the 
bay, but on its E. side. The first known bishop of Malta 
was at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

Malta has had a varied history since. Vandals, Normans, 
Turks all left their mark on it- In 1530, Charlas v. gave it 
to theKiiightsof St. John.whodefendedit three timesagainst 
the desperat e attacks of theTurks. In 1798, Napolwn seized 
it, but the English took it from him in 1800, and it has re- 
mained in English hands since. But the population remains 
very mixed, — the mce and the native language retaining 
much of the Arabic element. A. E. IIili-ard. 

MELONS Cdbattlhlm, the same word as the Arab. 
battlkh, which includes the water-melon. {Citrullua 
vulgaris) as well a.s other kinds). — Nu IP. Here the 
W'ater-melon is specially referred to, as it was common 
in Egypt in ancient times. No fruit i.s more appreciated 
in the arid wilderne.ss. Melons flourish in Palestine, 
especially on the sands S. of Jaffa, and are eaten all over 
the land, being carri(‘d to the towns all through the 
summer by long strings of camels. 

E. W. G. Mahterman. 

MELZAR. — A proper name (AV), or official title (RV 
•steward’) in Dn 1** *«, — in both cases with the article. 
It is generally agreed that the word is a loan-word from 
the .Assyr, massaru, ‘guardian,’ and stands for one who 
was teacher and warden of the royal wards. Cheyne, 
however, is led by the LXX to conclude for Bdshazzar 
as the true reading, and to read in Dn 1**: ‘And Daniel 
said to Belsliazzar, prince of the eunuchs,’ etc. 

W. F. Cobb. 

MEM. — The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and us such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 13th part, each verse of wdiich begins with this 
letter. 

MEMEROTH (1 Es 8*) «>Meraioth, an ancestor of 
Ezra (Ezr 7**) ; called Marimoth in 2 Es P. 

MEMMIUS, QUINTUS. — Named along with Maniua 
(wh. see) as a Roman legate (2 Mac ll^*). 

MEMPHIS. — The famous ancient capital of Egypt, 
a few miles south of Cairo, the pre.sent capital. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Memphis was built by Menes, who 
first united the two king(ioms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Kings and dynasties might make their principal 
residences in the cities from which they sprang, but 
until Alexandria was founded as the capital of the 
Greek dynasty, no Egyptian city, except Thebes, under 
the New Kingdom equalled Memphis in size and ira- 
Ijortance. The palaces of most of the early kings 
(Dyns. 3-~12) were at or near Memphis, their positions 
being now mark(*d by the pyramids in which the same 
kings were buried. The pyramid-field extends on the 
edge of the desert about 20 miles, from Dahshur on the 
south to Abu Roash on the north, the Great Pyramids 
of Gizeh lying 12 miles north of the central ruins oi 
Memphis. The Egyptian name Mcnfi (in Hebrew 
Noph, Is 19‘», Jer 2*« 44* 46** *», Ezk 30*’ «; once 
Moph, Hos 9®), was apparently taken from that of th« 
palace and pyramid of Pepy i. of the 6th Dynasty, 
which were built close to the city. At a later period, 

I Tahrak (Tirhakah) ruled at Memphis; Necho, Hophra, 

I and the other kings of the 26th Dynasty were buried 
I at their ancestral city Sais, although their govern- 
ment was centred in Memphis. After the foundation 
' of Alexandria the old capital fell to the second placet 
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but it held a vast population till after the Arab con- 
quest, when it rapidly declined. The growth of Fostat 
and Cairo was accompanied by the destruction of all 
the stone buildings in Memphis for the sake of the 
materials, but the necropolis still bears witness to its 
former magnificence. The bull Apis (Egyp. Hapi) (whose 
name is read in LXX at Jer 46‘® ‘Why did Apis flee 
from thee?’) was worshipped at Memphis as sacred to 
Ptah (Hephaestus), the principal god of the city. 

F. Ll. Griffii'h. 

MEMUOAK. — One of the seven princes of Persia who 
had access to the royal presence (Est *‘). 

MENAHEM, one of the latest kings of Israel, was a 
usuri^er, like so many other monarchs in this period. 
He and Shallum planned to seize the throne about the 
same time (2 K 15'^* ), Shallum having j) 08 session of 
Samaria, while Menahem commanded the ancient 
fortn‘ss and former capital, Tirzah. War raged for a 
brief time with unusual ferocity, resulting in the defeat 
of Shallum. Menahem seems not to have felt secure on 
the throne, and to have i^urchased the help of Assyria 
by paying a heavy tribute to Tiglath-pileser (called Pul 
in 2 K 15^®). Or we may suppose the Assyrians to have 
invaded the country because it was so weakened by 
civil war that it could no longer make effective resis- 
tance. The tribute was a thousand talents of silver, and 
it was raised by a direct tax on the holders of landed 
property. The assessment of sixty shekels each shows 
that there were sixty tiiomsand proprietors in Israel at 
this time. From the Assyrian sources we learn that 
this tribute was paid in the year 738 n.r. 

It is interesting to note that in the literature of Juda- 
ism Menahem ( = ‘ Comforter’) i.s a title of the Messiah. 

H. P. Smith. 

MENS MEKE TEKEL UPHARSIN.— The words of 
the handwriting on the wall, which, according to 
Dn 5*- “, appeared mysteriously at Belshazzar’s feast, 
and was succes.sfully deciphered by Daniel alone 
(vv,»-2*). In v.“ the words of the inscription (‘the 
writing . . . inscribed,* RV) are given as above, but in the 
explanation (vv.****) are quoted in a divergent form, 
and no account is taken of the repetition of the first word. 
This discrepancy can best be accounted for by assuming 
that the words of the inscription as given in v.* already 
lay in their present form befon‘ the autlior, and are not 
the product of his free invention; while vv.*-®* are 
the result of ‘ an attempt to extract from the words, in 
spite of grammar, a meaning suitable to the occasion.’ 

What, then, is the real significance of the mysterious 
words? As has been shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1886, they are really names 
of weights. Mene is the Aram, equivalent of the Heb. 
maneh (Ezk 45'*, Ezr 2®®) and «=mina; tekei^ shekel; 
and pharsin is a plural, and probably represents a word 
(perds lit. ‘division’) which means half-mina. Thus 
the four words read consecutively: ‘A inina, a mina, a 
shekel, and half-rninas.’ The enigmatic character of the 
combination apparently consisted partly in the manner 
in which the words were supposed to have been written — 
perhaps in some unfamiliar form of Aramaic cursive or 
with some curious inversion in arrangement — and 
partly in determining their import even when read. 
The appositeness of a list of three weights in such a 
connexion is not obvious. In deducing a meaning 
fitted to the occasion Daniel’s skill as an interpreter of 
riddles Is strikingly set forth. Each of the mysterious 
words is invested with a meaning suggested by etymo- 
logical affinities. The terra for ‘rnina’ is connected 
with a root meaning ‘to number’; hence it signifies 
* God hath numbered thy kingdom and brought it to an 
end’: ‘shekel’ is connected with a root meaning ‘to 
weigh,’ and hence — ‘thou hast been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting’: ‘half-mina* iperds) 
suggests a double play; ‘thy kingdom Is divided (peris) 
and given to the Persiam (Aram, pdrew"* Persian*). 


It should be noticed that a double Interpretation 
is apparently given throughout, each of the words 
having perhaps been read in two ways, and the meanings 
combined (see art. ‘Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin’ in 
Hastings’ DB for details). Another possible rendering 
is, ‘He has counted, counted, weighed, and they assess’ 
(?a commercial formula). Possibly ‘ an actual inscription 
found on the w'alls of the palace at Babylon, or, at any 
rate, found somewhere, was worked by the author 
of Daniel into this dramatic scene and arbitrarily 
explained* (D. S. Margoliouth, ib.). G. H. Box. 

MENELAUS. — Brother of Simon the Benjamite 
(2 Mac 3^), or, according to Josephus (Ant. xii. v. 1), a 
younger brother of Jason and Onias. He purchased 
the office of high priest from Antiochut Epiphaiies for 
the sum of 660 talents (c. b.c. 172), thereby causing the 
deposition of Jason, who had obtained the office by 
similar corrupt means. Being unable, through lack of 
funds, to pay the recpiired sum, he was cited to appear 
before the king, but, finding the latter absent on warfare, 
he plundered the Temple of sacred ve.ssels and thereby 
found means to silence his enemies. Having secured the 
death of Onias iii., who threatened to divulge the 
sacrilege (2 Mac 4*^-*^), he became so unpopular that 
Jason marched against him to recover the office he 
had lost (5“^-'®). After this attempt of Jason, which 
ended in failure, Memelaus i.s lost to sight for some 
years, but finally suffered death at the hands of Antio- 
chus Eupator (c. u.c. 103). T. A. Moxon. 

MENESTHEX7S.— The fatherof Apollonius (2Mac 4*‘) 

MENI. — A deity named with Gad In Is 65": ‘Yd 
that . . . prepare a table for Gad, and that fill up 
mingled wine for Meni.’ Gad is Fortune, and Men! 
Defiling, The name has been correlated with the Arab. 
Manat, and with a supposed Bab. god Mnnu. manah in 
Heb. means ‘to number,’ and so ‘to apportion.’ The 
name of this god of Destiny has betTi seen in Manass^ 
and in the name of one of the sons of Anak, Ahiman, 
in Nu 13« See Gad. W. F. Cobb. 

MENNA. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3»'). 

MENTTHAH (Jg 20^*). — We should perhaps read 
Manahath (wh. see), or, l)etter, ‘from Nohah.’ In 
1 Ch 8* Nohah is a clan of Benjamin. 

MENT7HOTH. — See Manahatiiitew. 

MEONENIM, OAK OF.— A pUu e mentioned only in 
Jg 9*^ as being near Shechern. It is agreed that the 
rendering should be ‘oak of the diviners,’ but the 
derivation of the word m'e'bnenlm is uncertain. There 
is a cognate Arabic wmrd, however, which is u.sed of the 
hum of insects and the whispering of leave.s, ami it is 
tempting, therefore, to connect me'bnhdm with such a 
phenom«'non as the ‘sound of a marching in the tops 
of the balsams’ of 2 S 5^, where tlie rustling of the 
leaves is the sign of the presence of Jahweh, as the 
rustling of the leaves of the oaks of Dodona i)roclalmed 
the will of Zeus. W. F. Cobb. 

MEONOTHAI.— Son of Othniel (1 Ch 4'D. 

MEPHAATH. — A city of Reuben (Jos 13'«); a.s8igned 
to the Levites (2P*, 1 Ch 6'®) ; a Moabite city in Jer 48*'. 
In the 4th cent. a.d. it is said to have been the station 
of a Roman garrison. 

HEPHIBOSHETH. — 1. A son of Jonathan (2 S 4D, 
called also in 1 Ch 9'® Herib(b)aal, really the original 
form of the name ‘Baal contends’ or ‘Baal’s warrior.’ 

David, on succeeding to the throne, instead of destroy- 
ing all the family of Saul, as wa.s u.sual on such occasions, 
spared Mephlbosheth out of regard for his father Jon- 
athan (2 S 9'). Mephlbosheth w^as five years old when 
Saul fell on Mt. Gilboa, and in the flight of the royal 
household after the battle he w'as .so seriously injured 
by a fall as to become lame in both his feet (2 S 4®), 
In that warlike age such a bodily weakness prevented 
him from becoming a rival of David, and no doubt 
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Inclined the latter to mercy. David was informed of 
his place of concealment in Lo-debar, on the east of 
the Jordan, by Ziba, who had been steward of Saul 
(2 S 9^® ). The king restored to Mephibosheth all the 
estates of Saul, Ziba became his steward, and Mephib- 
osheth himself wavS maintained as a permanent guest 
at David’s table (2 S Qi®). 

At the flight of David from Jerusalem after Absalom’s I 
rebellion, Ziba met him on the Mount of Olives with 
provisions. He also stated that his master had re- 
mained in Jerusalem, in hope of obtaining the kingdom 
of Saul. Notwithstanding the doubtful nature of the 
story, David said, ‘ Behold, thine is all that pertaineth 
to Mepliibosheth’ (2 S 16D. On David’s return, 
Mephibosheth came out to meet him, and declared that 
Ziba had accused him falsely, taking advantage of his 
lameness. David seems to have doubted the truth- 
fulness of Mephibosheth or did not wish to alienate 
Ziba, who had also been faithful, and divided the land 
of Saul between the two. Mephibosheth expressed 
his willingness that Ziba should hav'e all, ‘forasmuch 
as my lord the king is come in peace unto his own house.* 

From 2 S wf‘ learn that Mephibosheth had a son 
Mica, who was regarded as the founder of a well-known 
family of warriors (1 Ch 8® 

2. One of the sons of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, slain 
by the Gibeonites (2 S 21 »;. W. F. Boyd. 

MERAB. — The elder daughter of Saul, promised to 
the slayer of Goliath (1 S and then to David 

personally os a reward for prowess against the Philistines 
(1 S 18>D, but given as wife to Adriel the Mehola- 
thite. In 2 S 21 » Michal, whose sons are said to have 
been given over to satisfy the Gibeonites, is probably 
a scribal error for Merab. W. F. Boyd. 

MERALAH.— The head of a t destly house (Neh 12‘*). 

MERAIOTH. ~1. Son of Ahitub and father of Zadok 
(1 Ch 9‘i, Neh 11“). 2. A Levite (1 Ch , Ezr TD; 

called in 1 Es 8'^ Memeroth and in 2 Es H Marimoth. 
3. A priestly house in the days of Joiakim (Neh 
Meremoth of v.>). 

MERARI, MERARITES.— 1. The third son of I^vi. 
to whom a division of the I^evites traced their descent 
(Gn 46»». Ex 6«», Nil 1 Ch 6^ »« 23«). The title 
’Merarites’ is found only in Nu 26®^; elsewhere they 
are called ‘sons of Merari ’ (Ex 6*®, Nu 3*® 4’*- «* **• ** 
7« UV\ Jos 2D « 1 Ch 6‘®' *® ** “ ” 9»« 15« »» 

232' 24 ” 26‘», 2 Ch 29*2. Ezr S*®). They were sub- 
divided into two groups, the Mahlitos and the Mushites 
(Nu 3« 26^^*), each being traced to a ‘son’ of Merari 
(Ex 6>9. Nu 320 . 1 Ch 6'® 2® ” 23«). From these 
families fragrnent.s of genealogies remain, some branches 
being traced through the daughters of Mahli (see 
1 Ch 23«). 

Very little is related of the Merarites after the Exile. 
Ortain Merarites are mentioned in 1 Ch 9‘*- w 
Neh ll's ‘7->® as dwelling in Jerusalem immediately 
after the Return, and certain others as accompanying 
Ezra to the city in 454 n.c. (Ezr ). But P and 
the Chronicler introduce the family into the earlier 
history. (1 ) During the desert wanderings the Merarites 
were on the north side of the Tent (Nu 3“); their duty 
was to carry the less sacred parts of it, the ‘boards’ (or 
rather frames), pegs, cord.s. etc, (S'*^ 4>'*- 10”), for which 
they were given four waggons and eight oxen (7*); and 
they were superintended by Ithamar, the youngest son 
of Aaron (4“). (2) After the settlement in Palestine, 

twelve cities were assigned to them (Jos 2D- 
1 Ch 6“ 27.111), ( 3 ) In David’s reign the Chronicler 

relates that the Temple music was superintended 
partly by Ethan, or Jeduthun, a Merarite, and his 
family (1 Ch 16<”* 26*- »• «• •- *”•; and 

see 15« ”-‘®). David divided the Levites into courses 
’according to the sons of Levd* (23«; Merarites, 

24*-*®), and particular offices of certain Merarites are 
detailed in «•»». (4) They took part In the 


cleansing of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Ch 29^ HX 
Cf. also art. Kohath. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8» 16D. 

A. H. M‘Neilb. 

MERATHAEM (Jer The term is an enig- 

matical one, and adapted so as to recall to a lieb. ear 
either ‘double rebellion’ or ‘double bitterness,’ 

MERCHANDISE, MEROHANT.—See Makket.Trade, 
AND Commerce. 

MERCHANTMAN. — This Eng. word is now used only 
of a trading vessel. In AV it means ‘merchant, trades- 
man’; it occurs in Gn 37*», 1 K 10^^ Mt 13^^ In 
each case the earliest editions of AV have two separate 
words. 

MERCURY stands in the AV for the Gr. Hermes in 
Ac 14”. Hermes, as the spokesman of the gods, was 
regarded by the Greeks as the god of eloquence. Hence, 
when Paul and Barnabas healed the cripple at Lystra, 
the former was hailed as Hermes, ‘ because he was the 
chief speaker.’ The identification of Hermes with 
Mercury was due to another attribute. As the messenger 
of the gods, Hermes was the god who brought good 
fortune to men. Mercury was the Roman god of com- 
merce (cf. merx, mercari), and success in commerce was 
attributed to him. Hence the mythology of the two was 
confused. A. E. Hillard. 

MERCY. MERCIFUL.— 

Mercy (French merci) is traced, through ecclesiastical 
I.atin, to mercee (reward); it seems to have got its meaning 
from the exclamation of the alms-receiver, ‘ Merci 1’ t.c. 
‘Rt^ward to you (in heaven)!’ ‘May God reward you!’ 
— the expression passing from the acknowledgment made 
to the bounty given, and then to the spirit prompting it. 
Thiw mercy is by derivation allied to merits merchant^ 
mercenary , amerce. 

1. In the OT, noun and adjective render two quite 
different Hebrew terms. (1) meaning primarily bowds 
(see Gn 43*®, 1 K 32 ®), then compassion or yearning, 
occurs as noun, adjective, or verb (‘have mercy,’ ‘show 
mercy’), with the tr. ‘mercy’ over 60 times (Gn 43”, 
Ex 34®, Hab 3», are tj^pical examples). — often ‘mercies’ 
or ’tender mercies’ for the noun, imitating the Hebrew 
plural. In 5 instances the EV translates by ‘pity,’ 
‘pitiful’ (see Ps 103”, La 4'®), in 17 by ‘compassion.* 
In Gn 19'® ‘merciful’ renders a synonym of the above, 
which appears elsewhere (2 S 12®, Is 63® etc.) as ‘pity.’ 

(2) is a familiar OT word, occurring passim in the 
Psalms, denoting kindness or benignity, almost confined 
to tne noun-form in this sense. It is rendered 43 times 
by kindness (often on the part of men), and 30 times 
by ‘lovingkindness* (alw^ays of Ood, and mostly in Ps.), 
by mercy some 150 times in AV ; other renderings — ‘ good- 
ness,’* favour,’ and’ pity ’—are occasional RV frequently, 
the American Revisers uniformly, substitute ’loving- 
kindness’ (wh. see) for ‘ mercy ’ where God is the subject. 
This attribute of J" lies nearer to the ‘grace’ (wh. see) 
than the ‘ mercy * of the NT, without implying necessarily, 
like the former, ill-desert in the object. It is associated 
frequently with ‘truth* (wh. see) in J” — ‘lovingkindness 
(mercy) and truth’ being the regnant qualities of His 
dealings with Israel — and with ‘cov'enant’ (Dt 7®, 1 K 
8“, Neh P 9«, Ps SO”, Is 56», Dn 9<), as W'ell as with 
‘goodness’ and ‘compassion’ (above); while it is 
contrasted with ‘anger,’ ‘judgment,’ and ‘sacrifice* 
(Mic 7'», Ps 101', Hos 6«). The word describes what 
one may call the characteristic temper of J'', His gracious 
disr>osition tow^ards His chosen regarded in their de- 
pendence and necessities. His readiness to help, bless, 
relieve, forgive them — J^’s ‘leal love* (G. A. Smith). 

(3) A third root, the noun of which is translated 
' grace' (wh. see) and its adjective ‘ gracious,’ appears in 
the. verb 16 times as ‘be gracious’ or the like, and 16 
times as ‘have’ or ‘show mercy’ in AV (Dt 7*, Ps 4* 

I etc.), thrice as ‘pity.’ This term seems to imply more of 
I inclination, ana (2) more of active disposition. 
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(4) The expression * be merciful' In AV of Dt 21* 32** 
is corrected by RV to ‘forgive’ and ‘make expiation.’ 

2. Mercy in NT plays a part subordinate to that of 
love (wh. see). It represents a i)air of Greek synonyms, 
both chiefly, but not exclusively, applied (in Scripture) 
to God. (a) As used in the LXX, the ordinary term 
(noun, adjective, and verb) in its noun-furm reproduced 
commonly (2) of the Hebrew words above indicated; 
but in adjective and verb more often (3), less frequently 
(1). It denotes compassion as a temper and motive of 
action rather than a sentiment — ele^mosynd (alms) is 
one of its derivatives; like ‘mercy,’ the Greek deos 
regards its objects as weak or suffering, and is therefore 
narrower in range than the Hebrew (2) above deflned. 
Out of the 27 examples of this noun in NT, 9 occur in 
OT allusions, 7 in salutations or benedictions; other 
examples are Mt 5^ Lk 16 ^, Ro 9^, 2 Co 4*. Ja 3'^ 
The verb is more frequent. (6) The second of the 
Greek synonyms — verb, noun, and adjective — is more 
pathetic, and corresponds to (1) of the OT terms; 
henc4i the Hebraizing combinations of Ph 2‘, Col 3'*. 
Ja (Hebraistic equi^’alents replace the regular Greek 
terms in Eph 4“, 1 P 3*). This tenderer significance 
‘mercy’ bears in Lk 6*, Ro 12», 2 Co H. He 10” also 
in Mt 18“ (IIV, w'here AV reads ‘pity’), (c) ‘Of 
tender mercies’ in Ja (AV; RV ‘merciful’) repre- 
sents a Heoraistic compound nearly the same as that 
rendered ‘tender-hearted’ in Eph 4 “ and 1 P 3* (RV; 
AV ‘pitiful’). Akin to these adjectives is the verb 
occurring 12 times in the Synoptic Gosf>els, which is 
rendered ‘moved with compassion’ (moved to mercy), 
describing the emotion stirred in the breast of Jesus — 
e.g. by the cry, ‘Have mercy on us,’ of Mt 20^1 

G. G. Findlay. 

MEROY SEAT.— See Tabernacle, § 7 6. 

MERED.— A Judahite (1 Qi 4‘0. 

MEREMOTH. — 1. The head of the 7th course of 
priests (Ezr 8“ Neh « 10«); caUed in 1 Es S«2 
Marmot. 2. See Carabasio.n, 3. See Meraioth, 
No. 3. 

MERES. — One of the seven princes and counsellors 
of Ahasuerus (Est V*), 

MERIBAH. — See Massah and Meribah. 

MERI(B)BAAL. — See Mephidoshetu. 

MERIBOTH-KADESH. —See Masbah and Meribah. 

MERODAGH. — The name of the city-god of Babylon. 
worshipi>ed, after the establishment of Babylon as 
capital of the Babylonian Empire, as chief god of Baby- 
lonia. The Babylonian name was Marduk, older form 
Maruduk. He gradually absorbed the attributes of 
other gods once supreme through the influence of their 
city seats of w'orship, particularly Ellil the old Bel, or 
tord supreme of Nippur. Hence he wa,s in later times 
the Bel of Babylonia. Merodach is a Hebraized form 
i>ccurring only in Jer 5(P, but the B6l of the Aix)cryphal 
and the Dragon (Is 46>, Jer 51**) is the same d(dty. 
Nebuchadnezzar was specially devoted to his worship, 
but the Assyrians reverenced him no less; and even 
Cyrus, on his conquest of Babylon, treated him with the 
deepc'st respect. The name occurs in many Babylonian 
proixir names, and appears in the Bible in Merodach- 
baladan and EvU-merodach^ and probably in Mordecai. 

C. H, W. Johns. 

MERODACH -BALADAN (Is 39^; misspelt [in MT, 
but not in LXX] Berodach-b, in 2 K 20^*). — In Assyr. 
the name is written Marduk-bal-iddina, and means 
* Merodach has given a son.' For his history see p. 66 f. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF. — The scene of Joshua’s 
victory over the northern kings; usually identified with 
Lake Huleh in the Upper Jordan Valley (Jos IH t). 
This identification is accepted by Robinson (RRPH. 440), 
G, A. Smith (HGHL^, 481), and others. It is questioned 
by Socin (Baedeker's PcUdatina), Buhl (GAP), and 
Gutbe iBUMiwiirterbttck, a.v.). the last suggesting an 


impossible position near MeirOn, at the base of Jdtd 
Jermuk. Joshua’s crowning victory would not be 
located by such ‘waters’ as are to be found there. 
The kings were encamped at Beroth, not far from Kadesh 
(Jos. Ant. V. 1. 18), but probably they descended, as did 
Demetrius at a later date {Ant. xiii. v. 7), to battle in 
the plain, better suited than the rough uplands for the 
chariots on which they depended. There is nothing to 
wonder at in the disappearance of the ancient name, 
ill a land where so many names have perislied. It is 
almost certainly the lake Semechonitis of Ant. v. v. i; 
the district to the N. was known as ITlatha {Ajh. xv. 
X. 3; BJ I. XX. 4). This i.s the first apr>earance of the 
modern name — Ulatha^* HQleh— which covers both 
the lake and the district. The water is supplied by the 
fountains of the Jordan at Hasbeiyeh, Banias, and Tell 
el-Kadi, by the springs at ‘ Ain el-Balata and ‘ Aiu el- 
Mellaha on the western side of the valley; Mt. Hermon 
and the neighbouring slopes also drain into the basin. In 
shape Baheiret el-Huleh is almost triangular. It lies 
7 ft. above sea-level. I'he ojien water is about four 
miles in length by about three miles at the broade.st 
part. It is from 10 to 16 ft. in depth. To the N. 
stretch great breadths of marsh land, with dense 
thickets of papyrus reeds, through which, in various 
channels, the streams find their way to the lake. Water 
fowl of all kinds abound , and the place i.s a sort of 
fisherman’s paradise. The Ghawarineh Arabs occupy 
the valley, till the soil, tend the buffaloes, hunt, and 
fish. The hair tent is seldom seen: their ‘houses’ are 
‘built’ of the papyrus reed. W. Ewing. 

MERONOTBCITE. — A designation applied in the OT 
to two men. 1. Jehdeiah (1 Ch 27’<'). 2. Jadon 

(Neh 3^). From the context of Neh 3’ Meronoth w'ould 
api>ear to have been in the neighbourhood of Gibeon 
and Mizpah. 

MEROZ. — A place which the angel of Jahw^eh bids 
men curse, together with its inhabitants, becau.s<* they 
did not come to fight Jahweh’s battle against Siscra. 
It i.s mentioned only in Jg 5“, and probably owes its 
mention merely to the fact that it ‘lay in the line of 
Sisera’s flight’ (Moore). W. O. E. Oebtehley. 

MERRAN. — Bar 3“ only. Probably d was misread 
r in the Sern. original, and the name =»= Midian (cf . Gn 37“, 
Hab 3»- D. 

MESALOTH. — See Arbela. 

MESHA. — 1. Son of Shaharaim, a Benjamite 
(1 Ch 8«). 2. Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2<*). 

MESHA. — A king of Moah in the 9th cent. n.c. 
According to an inscription (on the 'Moabite Stone’ 
di.scovered at Ihbon in 1868) describing his dei^ds, he 
expelled the Israelitish inhahitant.s from northern Moah, 
or from a portion of the debatable land betwc*en the 
two monarchies east of the northern third of the Dead 
Sea. Under Omri, the builder of Samaria, the border 
of Israel had been extended south wanJs to near its 
ancient limits (Nu 21“® ); and Mesha reclaimed it by 
vindictive warfare, from Kiriathaim as far as Nebo. 
2 K 3 also deals with the relation between northern 
Israel and Mesha, and it is difficult to reconcile the 
two accounts in every detail. The matter can best be 
dealt with here by giving the most probable order of the 
events; (1) the conquCvSt by Omri (Inscription, lines 4, 6] 
about B.c. 880; (2) the expulsion of the Hebrews by 
Mesha in the time of Ahab [Inscr. 1. 8 ff.) about b.c. 866, 
Mesha’s ‘forty years’ being, as also often in Hebrew 
narrative, a round number; (3) the refusal of Mesha 
to again submit, which is all that the Hebrew of 2 K 
1‘ 3* (EV ‘rebelled’) necessarily implies; (4) the un- 
successful exiHidition by Jorarn and his allies to reduce 
Mesha to submission, recorded in 2 K 3* *7. 

J. F. M'Curdt. 

MESHA is mentioned as marking one of the boundaries 
of the territory ascribed to the descendants of Joktaa 
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In Gn 10**. Its position has not yet been satisfactorily 
tdentlfied. The proposed identification with the late 
territory of Mesene at the head of the Persian Gulf is 
improbable. A better case can be made out for identi- 
fying It with Mash or Mashu, a general term in the 
Assyrian inscriptions for the Byro-Arabian dt^aert; 
though the passage sugg(‘sts that a single place, or 
tribe, rather than so vast a region, is referred to. If the 
vowel points be (imended the word may be read as 
Blassa, the name of a son of Ishrnael in Gn and 
1 Ch 1*°. Traces of this latter tribe have been sought 
in place names In central Arabia, but no identification 
yet suggested can be regarded as certain. 

L. W. Kino. 

MESHAOH . — The name Mishael, by which one of 
Daniel’s three companions, of the children of Judah, 
was originally called, was clianged hy tlie prince of the 
euriuclis into Mcahach (Dn D and ch. 3). Such changes 
of name were not uncommon; they marked the fact 
that a new state of life had now begun. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain. 

KDCSHECH.-l. The name of a people of Asia Minor 
mentioned after Tubal as among tlie sons of Japle tli 
(Gn 102). These two peoples, possibly kindred, appear 
almost always in conjunction in OT; so even in Is 66‘*, 
where read ‘Meshet'h’ instead of 'that draw the bow’ 
(the word for ‘bow’ being a supplementary glo.s.s). 
In Ps 120^ Meshech and Kedar appear as types of 
barbarous and warlike people, just as Meshech and Tubal 
are represented in Kzk 322« 38^ .39‘. In the Assyrian 
annals tho Taball and Muahkl, who are undoubtedly 
the same a« Tubal and Meshech, an; found again together 
(as fierce opponents of Assyria in the 12tii cent. b.(\), 
the former lying to the north-ea.st of Cilicia and the latter 
('ustward hetween them and the Euphrates. The 
Tibarcni and Monchi of the classical writers must stand 
for the sfc,rne two peoples. Ezk 27‘* names them us 
trading in slaves and articles of bronze. 

2. In 1 Ch P’ ‘Me.sliech’ is writl(*n by mistak(‘ for 
•Mash’ (cf. Gn lO*®) J. F. M'Crrmv. 

MESHELEMIAH .—The eponyrn of a family of 
Korahite doorkeepers (1 Ch 92 ‘ 2(V) Shelemiah of 
26‘«, Shallum of 9‘7. u> ai, and MeshuUam of Neh 12». 

MESHEZABEL.— 1. One of those who helped to 
repair the wall (Neh 3<). 2. One of those who s<‘aletl 

the covenant (Neh 3. The father of Pethahiah 

(Neh lU*). 

MESHILLEMITH.— 'A priest (1 Ch 9‘2); called in 

Neh I Meshillemoth. 

MESHILLEMOTH.— 1. An Ephraimite (2 Ch 28»2)* 
2. A priest (Neh llJS); called in 1 Ch 9*2 MeshiUemith. 

MESHOBAB.— A Simeonile (1 Ch 4«). 

MESHULLAM.— 1. 2.3. Three Ben ja mites (I Ch 
92- *). 4. A Gadite (1 Ch 5*®). 6. The grandfatljer 

of Shaphun (2 K 22*). 6. The father of Hilkiah (1 Ch 

9"). 7. Another priest of the same family (1 Ch 9*2). 
8. A Kohathite (2 Ch 34‘2). 9. A son of Zerubbabel 

(1 Ch 3‘»). 10. One of the ‘chief in<>n’ w’hose services 

were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites (Ezr 8'«); 
called In 1 Es S** MosoUamus. 11. A Levlte who 
opposed Ezra’s proce«Hiings in connexion with the foreign 
marriages (Ezr 10**); called in 1 Es MosoUamus. 
12. One of those who had married foreign wives (I^zr 
10”); called in 1 Es 9»« Olamus. 13. Son of Bere- 
cliiah, one of those who Itelped to repair the walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3<- ”). His daughter was married to 
Tobiah (6‘»). 14. Son of Besodeiah. He helped to 

repair the old gate (Neh 3*). 16. One of the company 

that stood at Ezra’s left hand during the reading of the 
Law (Neh 8«). 16. 17. A priest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh lO^- ”). 18. One 
of the princes of Judah who marched in procession at 
the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 12**). 
19. 20. 21. Two heads of priestly houses and a porter 
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in the time of the high priest Joiakim (Neh 12**- ** [see 

MeshelemiahI). 

MESHULLEMETH. — Wife of king Manasseh and 
mother of Arnon (2 K 2P*). 

MESOPOTAMIA ->Aram-naharaim (sec Aram). 

MESS.— A mess is any dish of food sent to the table 
(Lat. mimum., Fr. mes). The word occurs in Gn 43*\ 
2 S 1 1®, Sir 30* and 11 V introduces it at He 12**- 

MESSIAH. — The ‘one anointed’ (Gr. Christos), i.c- 
appointed and empowert'd by God tiirough the imparta- 
tion of Hi.s own spirit, to become the Saviour of Ilia 
people. The concei)tion of the M(issiali is logically 
implicit in all the expectations of the Hebrew i)eople 
that Jehovah would deliver Israel and turn it into a 
glorious empire to which all the heathen would be 
subjected. But it is not always explicit. The ex- 
pectation of the coming Kingdom is more in evidence 
than the expectation of the corning King. But in the 
same proportion as the conception of the personal 
Messiah emerges from the general Me.ssianic hope these 
elem(*nts appear within it: (1) the Deliverer; (2) the 
pres<*nce of Go<rs Sifirit in Ilis own personality as the 
source of His i)ower; (3) His work as the salvation of 
God’s people, at first the Jewish nation, but ultimately 
all those who join themselves to Him. 

1. The Messiah of the OT — 

In any historical study of the OT it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish sharjrly l>etween the M^sianic interpretation given 
tf» certain passages by later writers, notably f'hristian and 
Habbinic, and the cxpectaiion which, so far as it is recover- 
able, the writers of the OT actually pos.sessed. A disregard 
of this distinction has been common from the point of view 
of theological statement, but is fatal to a proper rinder- 
standing of that nn)gress in the religious apprehension ai 
God and the claritying of religious expectations which con- 
stitutes .so large a factor in the Biblical revelation of God. 
It is always ea.sier to discover tendencies as one hx^ks bactk 
over a historical course of events than lis one l(x>ks forward 
into the future which these events determine. The proper 
method in the study of the Messianic hope is not to mass 
the sentences of the OT to which a Messianic interpretation 
is given by later Biblical or ext ra-BiV)lical writers, but to 
study them in their context lx>th literary and historical. 
In such a tracing of thehistorical development it is necessary 
to recognize critical results as far as they are rejisonably 
fixed, and thus avoid reading back into the original hof>es 
of the Hebrews those intcrr> relations and implications which 
were given to the early history hy various redactors. These 
latter, however, constitute data for the \inderstanding of 
the Messianic itleal in the age of the editors. 

I'nfortunately, in the present state of criticism it is not 
possible to arrange the material of IheOT in strictly chit)no- 
logicul order. Tills is particularly true in the case of that 
reflecting the Messianic hope. The following classification 
of OT references is, therefore, not to l>e taken as a chrono- 
logical exposition of a developing hope so much as a grouping 
of material of similar character. 

1. 7'he national tendencies of Messianic prophecy . — In 
the case of iiroplnds like Elijah and Elisha the hope 
is hardly more distinct than a belief that the nation 
which worshipped Jehovah would be triumphant over 
its enemies. Bo far as the records of tht ir teacliing 
show, hown’ver, there was no expectation of any super- 
human deliverer, or, in fact, any future contemplated 
other than one w’hich presupposed a conquering Israel 
with an equally triumphant Jehovah. F.schatological con- 
ceptions were absent, and the new Kingdom was to be 
political in the truest sense. With the approach of the 
more tragic days of the fall of the Northern Kingdom, 
the threatened calamities served as a text for the fore- 
boding of Amos. Hosea’s prophecies of prosperity 
which would come to the nation when it turned from 
Idols and alliances with heathen nations to the forgiving 
Jehovah may, as current criticism insists, belong to a 
later pt'riod than tluit usually accorded them; but in them 
we find little or nothing of the noble universalism to 
be seen in the promised victory of the seed of ttie woman 
over the serpent (Gn 3‘< **). It is rather a hope of 
national glory, such as appears in the promise ipade IT 
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Bhem to Abraham (122). to Jacob and. 

in particular, to Judah (49®*‘*). The basis of tliis great 
expectation is the faith in Jehovah as interpreted by 
the prophets, whetlier earlier or later. It was incon- 
ceivable to them that the true God should be other than 
ultimately triumphant; cf. the prophecy of Balaam 
(Nu 24*7-^®), Song of Moses (Dt 3^-*®), the expectation 
of ‘the prophet' (Dt 18^***®). This nationalism is to be 
seen throughout the Messianic hope of the OT, although 
occasional exceptions are to be found, as in Gn 3*^- 
and in some passages of Ezekiel. 

2. The Messianic hope of the great prophets. — With 
Isaiah began a new development of the Messianic iiope, 
primarily through the preaching of deliverance from the 
inevitable catastrophe of the Assyrian conquest. Out 
of the sorrows of the time, born largely, as Isaiah be- 
.*eved, from the sins of Jehovah’s people, was to arise 
deliverance. This seems to be the central teaching of 
the great passage. Is 7*®**^. Deliverance was to come 
before the expected child could choose between good 
and evil, but by the time he reached maturity the 
greater irdsery of Assyrian invasion should break forth. 
But in the name of the child, Immanuel, was the pledge 
that Jehovah would ever be with Ilis people and would 
ultimately save them; not impossibly through the 
child himself, although nothing is said of Immanuel’s 
share in the accomplishment of the deliverance. Whether 
or not the reference in Is 9®- ’ is to Immanuel, it is un- 
questionable that it is to the coming of a descendant 
of David, who should deliver Israel and reign with 
Jehovah's assistance for ever triumphantly. In that 
glorious time, which was to be inaugurated by the 
Messianic King, would be prosperity hitherto unknown 
(Is The ‘eternity’ of his reign is undoubtedly 

to be interpreted dynastically ratlier than personally, 
but the king himself clearly is a person, and Jehovah’s 
Spirit, which is to be within him, is just as plainly the 
source of his great success (cf. Is 33*® *®). In a similar 
spirit Micah localizes the new Kingdom established 
through Divine guidance in Zion (Mic 4*-®), and declares 
that the King is to come from Bethlehem, that is to say, 
shall be Davldic (5*-*). 

Primarily national as these expectations arc, the 
keynote is the deliverance wrought by Jehovah through 
a particular royal person, in whose days righteousness 
and peace are to be supreme in the world because of the 
Hebrew empire. This picture of the royal king became 
one controlling element in the later Messianic hope. 

In this literature, whatever its date may be, there 
appears also the new note of universal peace to be wrought 
by Jehovah. In large measure this peace was conceived 
of as due to the completeness of Jehovah’s conquest of 
the nations in the interests of His people (cf. Is 9*-^). 
But beyond this there can also be seen the hope that 
the very nature of the reign of the new King would 
conduce to an end of war. In such a passage avS Is 
11*-*® there is struck the keynote of a nobler Messianic 
reign than that possible to tlie mere conqueror. The 
I)eace then promised was to come from a knowledge of 
Jehovah as well as from the glories of the Davidic ruler. 

The reformation of Josiah finds an echo in the equally 
exultant expectation of Jeremiah — that Jehovah would 
surely place a descendant of David upon the throne, a 
‘righteous branch,’ and one who would deliver Israel 
(Jer 33’®'*®). The glory of the restored kingdom was 
to be enhanced by a New Covenant to replace the 
broken covenant of Sinai. Thl.s covenant would be 
spiritual, and the relations which it would establish 
between Israel and Jehovah would be profoundly 
r^l’gious. Israel would be a servant of Jehovah, who 
would, on His part, forgive HLs people’s sins (Jer 31** 
cf. 33*’"**). The restoration of Israel, which was thus 
to be accomplished by Jehovah, involv(‘d not only 
national honour, but also a new prosperity for the 
priesthood, and new Immortality on the part of the 
ndlvidual and the nation. There is no reference, how- 


ever, to a personal Messiah. ’V et if such a passage M 
Dt 18** *® litdongs to this period, it is evident that the 
hope included the expectation of some great person, 
who would be even more sublime than Moses himself. 

3. The Messianic hope during the Exile. — The great 
catastrophe wliich fell upon both the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms forced the prophets to re-examine 
the relations of national misfortune to the persistent 
hope of the glorious Kingdom of Jehovah. It would 
seem as if at the outset the exiles had expected that 
they would soon return to Palestine, but this hope 
was opposed most vigorously by Eze.kiel, and tlie fall 
of Jerusalem confirmed his teaching. From the despair 
that followed, i)eople were resc/^ed by the ai)pear- 
ance of Cyr’:;:. who oecame the ib jtrument of Jehovah 
ill bringing nboi^ the return of tho remnant to their 
own land. It was irom these dark years that there 
appeared a new type of Messianic Iioih., national and 
economic. It is true, but also profoundly religious. 
Jehovah would care for His people as the shepherd 
cared for his shtHH), and the land to which they would 
return would be renewed (Ezk 34**-**), while the nations 
would 8iii>port Israel and fear Jehovah (Is 49** **). 
Jehovah would make an everlasting covenant with Ilia 
people (Is 55*-®), but tlie new nation would not be 
composed of all those w'ho had been swept into exile 
and their descendants. It would rather be a righteous 
community, purified by suffering. Thus tlie hope 
rises to that recognition of the individual wliich Ezekiel 
was the first to emphasize strongly. 

At this point we have to decide wiiether the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah is to interpreted collectively os 
the purifit‘d and vicarious remnant of Israel; or as some 
individual who would stand for ever as a representative 
of Jehovah, and, through his .sufferings, purify and recall 
Israel to that spiritual life which w^ould lx* the guarantee 
of a glorious future; or as the suffering nation itself. The 
interpretation placed upon these ' Servant’ passages 
(Is 43*-** 49® 61* » 52«» »® 53*-**) in Rabbinic thought 
was ordinarily not personal, but national. It was 
a suffering Israel who wa.s not only to Ik* gloriously 
redeemed, but was also to bring the knowledge of Je- 
hovah and salvation to the world at large. And this is 
becoming the current interpretation to-day. Yet the 
rK*r.sonification is so complete as to yield itself readily 
to the personal application to Jesus made by the early 
Church and subsequent Christian expositors. A vicari- 
ous element, which wa.s to prove of lasting influence, 
is now introduced into M(*.ssianic expectation. The 
deliverance was to be through the sufferings of the 
Deliverer. Sec*, further, Servantt of the Lord. 

4. ‘Messianic* ms .—-While it is not possible to 
date Ps 2 with any preci.sion, its picture of the 
coming King who shall reign over all the world because 
of the {lower of Jehovah, is fundamentally political. The 
same is true of Pss 46 and 72. In the.se Psalras there 
are expres-sions which could subsequently be used very 
properly to express the expiectation of a completed 
Mes.sianic hope, but it would be unwise to read back 
into them a conscious expectation of a definite suiier- 
huinan person. The hope at the time of the writing of 
these Psalms was national and political. 

6. The attempt at a Messianic nation. — With the 
return of the exiles from Babylon to Judah attempts 
were made to inaugurate an ideal commonwealth which 
should c*mbody these, antldpatlons. The one great 
pre-requisite of this new nation was to be the observance 
of the Law. which would insure the coming of the Spirit of 
Jehovah upon the new Israel (J1 2** **. Hag 1**, Zee 2*-® 
etc.. Is 60'-**). The coronation of ZcTubbabej seemed 
to Haggai and Zechariab the* fulfilment of the promise 
that the prince would come from the house of David 
(Hag 2**, Zee 3»). But the new commonwealth waa 
thoroughly inefficient, and the Messianic hope seems 
to have become dormant In the struggles of the weak 
State. The literary activity ol the years betweea tiMi 
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I •'building of the Temple and the Maccabtean outbreak 
was, however, if current critical views be correct, full 
of Idealistic elements. These expressed themselves in a 
re-working of the older codes and prophecies of the 
Hebrews, under the influence of the faith in the coming 
triumph Jehovah would give His people. The personal 
Deliverer is not described, but the deliverance was 
assured. This genuinely Messianic hope was not killed 
even by other tendencies to replace prophecy by the 
philosophy of exptirience. Through all these years it is 
certain that the fundamental elements of the Messianic 
hope remained fixed; namely, tne ineradicable belief 
that Jehovah would (a) make of the Jewisli nation a 
world empire; (ft) establish the house of David; (c) 
punish the enemies of His chosen people, whether Gen- 
tiles or Jews; and (d) that this glorious future would 
be established by the expression of the Divine power 
in the resurrection, not of the individual from Sheol, 
but of the nation from its miseries. These elements 
were subsequently to develop into the dominant char- 
acteristics of the later Messianic hoixi — the Kingdom of 
God, the Davidic King, the Day of Judgment, and the 
Resurrection of the Righteous. 

11. The Messiah of the Jewish literature.— 1. The rise 
of apocalypse.— The attempt of Anliochus Epiphancs 
to crush out Judaism led to the apt>earance of a new 
type of religious literature — the apocalypse. The 
origin of this literature is a matter of dispute. The 
influence of the Babylonian myth cycles is certainly 
apparent, but the apocalypses, as they stand, have no 
precise analogy in other literature of the r>eriod. For 
our present purpose, however, the importance of the 
apocalypse lies in the fact that it contributed to the de- 
velopment of a new Messianic conception. In the very 
nature of the cas<5 the misery of Syrian persecution 
forced * the Pious’ not only to renewed faith in Jehovah, 
but also to a new sense of the need of proph€‘cy. In 
the absence of the genuine prophet, the triumph of Israel 
and the inevitable destruction of Jehovah’s foes were 
foretold by symbol. The psciudonymous literature, 
which thus arose in the course of time, however, came 
to be taken not simply as figures of speech, but as 
posse.ssing an ill-delined literal character (.see Apoca- 
I YPTic Literature). 

2. The Messiah of the later canonical books is not well 
defined. The apocalyptic sections of Daniel contain a 
pervasive Messianic element, and in the portrayal of this 
hope we find the first thoroughly elaborated apocalypse 
of Judaism. The international relations of Israel are 
traced, but the historical horizon is bounded by Antiochtw 
Eplphahes. A most lmi)ortant element of the future 
as set forth by Daniel is to be seen in the triumph of 
the kingdom of the saints, whose symbol is a ‘son of 
man,' over the oppressing kingdoms of Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, and Syria, symbolized by the four bea.st8. 
There is, however, no sharply distinct personal Messiah 
in these visions, and the expectation is primarily that 
of a genuinely political State established by Jehovah 
in Palestine. The ‘day of Jehovah’ (see Day of the 
Lord) is, however, now elaborately developed into a 
world-judgment, and the lines of future apocalyptic 
Messlanism are clearly drawn. But it is now to some 
extent expanded by the belief that the righteous, both 
Hebrews and others, would be raised from the dead 
to join in the Kingdom (Dn 12'* ). In this union of 
the idea of the resurrection of the nation with that of 
the individual we find material wliich was ready to 
grow into the pictures of the later apocalypse. 

3 . In the Sibyllim Oracles the figure of the Messiah 
again is not distinct, but there is a picture (III. 6“ 
7*^) of a glorious time when under a Divinely sup- 
ported king (doubtless a member of the HasmonsBan 
house) war was to cease and God was to bless the right- 
eous and punish the wicked. The nations would then 
come under the law of Jehovah, and Jerusalem would 
60 the capital of the woiid*wide empire to be estab- 


lished miraculously. The other literature of the Inter 
Biblical period is not so hopeful, although ben-8ira 
foresees an everlasting Jewish empire under a Davidic 
dynasty (Sir 32‘« »» 37» 47“ 60"). 

4. In the different strata of the Eth. Enoch literature 
the hope of a personal Messiah is presented in some- 
what different degrees of distinctness. In the older 
sections (1-36) of the original groundwork (chs. 1-36, 
72-104), the hope, though apocalyptic, is national. 
Here, however, as in the later literature, attention is 
centred rather on the punishment of the wicked than 
on the development of the new Kingdom. Very 
noteworthy is the fact that both the punishment of the 
wicked and the rewards of the righteous were to be escha- 
tological. But eschatology, though involving the resur- 
rection, is still somewhat naive. The righteous are to 
live 500 years, beget 1000 children, and die in peace 
(ch. 10). Still, the punishment of the wicked is to be 
in Sheol, which has been divided into four sections 
with varying conditions (ch. 22; see Sheol). It is 
obvious, however, that in this early Enoch literature 
the thought is poetic rather than precise, and in a way 
it marks the transition from the political religious hope 
of the prophets to the transcendental expectations of 
the later apocalypses. 

In the dream visions (chs. 83-90) there Is a more 
elaborate symbolical account of the sufferings of the 
Hebrew people under various oppressors. The new ag. 
however, is about to be introduced by the Day of Judg- 
ment, when wicked persons — whether men, rulers, or 
angels — are to be cast into an abyss of fire. Then the 
New Jerusalem is to be established by God. The dead 
are to be raised, the Messiah is to appear, and all men 
are to be transformed into His likeness. These lattei 
elements of the hope, however, are somewhat obscurely 
expressed. The Messiah seems to have no particular 
function either of judgment or of conquest. The new 
Kingdom is a direct gift of God. 

In the later chapters of this early section (chs. 9()-l()4) 
the thought becomes more eschatological. The resur- 
rection comes at the end of the Messianic reign, which is 
to be one of struggle, in which the wicked are to be 
subdued. The Messiah is thus more distinct, and is at 
least once called by God ‘my Son.’ 

In the other group of Enoch visions (chs. 37-72) the 
transcendental has become to some extent literalized. 
The Messiah is now very prominent, being called ‘son 
ol man,’ ‘elect,’ ‘righteous one.’ He is pre-existent, 
and co-judge with C^od over both the living and the 
dead. The punishment of the enemies of Israel is still 
as prominent as the establishment of the new Kingdom, 
and the latter is described in terms which make it evi- 
dent that the Jews could not conceive of any Kingdom 
of God apart from Palestine. There men and angels are 
to dwell together and rule over a world freed from sin. 

6. In the Book of Jubilees the Messianic hoi)e is all 
but lacking. Angelology and demonology are well de- 
.veloped, but apparently the author of the visions con- 
ceivc*d of the Messianic age as about to dawn, even if 
it had not already begun. Members of that age w'ere to 
live 1000 years, and were to be free from the influence of 
Satan. The Judgment was to close this period, but 
there was to be no resurrection of the body. There is no 
reference to a Messiah, but rather to the conquest of the 
world by a nation that kept Jehov^ah’s law. 

6. The be.st-drawn picture of the Messiah in the 
Pharisaic literature is that of the Psalms of Solomon. In 
the 17th and 18th of these the apocalyptic element is 
largely wanting, but there is nothing inconsistent with 
the view of apocalyptic Messlanism. The Messiah 
however, is given a position not accorded him else 
where in pre-Christian Jewish literature. He is neither 
sufferer nor teacher, pre-existent nor miraculously 
born; he Is a mighty king, vice-regent of God, strong 
through the Holy Spirit. He would conquer the world 
without weapons or armies^ with the word of his moutb^ 
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Ce, miraculously. The capital would be at Jerusalem, 
which would be purged from all heathen, and his sub- 
jects would be righteous Jews, ‘ sons of God.’ 

7. The literature of later Pharisaism became very 
strongly apocalyptic, but the figure of a personal Messiah 
is not always present. In the Assumption of Moses 
there is no personal Messiah mentioned, and God is 
said to be the sole punisher of the Gentiles. The suffer- 
ings of the faithful are treated as an incentive to faith 
.n the Kingdom of God. The concrete king of the 
hostile kingdom should be overcome. The enemies of 
God were to be punished in Gehenna, and a glorious 
dispensation for united Israel was to dawn. 

In Slavonic Enoch, likewise, there is no mention of the 
Messiah or of the resurrection, although the latter is 
doubtless involved in the doctrine of the millennium, 
which this book sets forth. It would appear that both in 
the Assumption of Moses and in Slavonic Enoch the 
central figure is God, the deliverer of His people and 
judge of His enemies, rather than the Mcvssiah. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch and in Second Esdras, 
however, transcendentalism reaches its final form under 
the influence of the tragedy of the fall of Jerusalem. 
These two books are very probably the different forms 
of cycles of apocalyptic hopes that prevailed among 
the pious Jews. In one cycle a Messiah would slay 
those who had in any way injured the Jewish people, 
and make a Jerusalem already prepared in heaven his 
capital. In the other cycle there is no such glory in 
store fur Israel, but there will be an end of corruptible 
things, and the establishment of a new world-age in 
which the dead shah be raised under the command of 
the Messiah. In Second Esdras the Christ is conceived 
of as pre-existent, raised from the sea in company with 
Enoch, Moses, and Elijah; and is addressed by God as 
*my Son.’ He destroys the enemies of Israel without 
war, with fire that proceeds from his mouth. The ten 
tribes of Israel return with their brethren to live in the 
New Jerusalem which had come down from heaven. 
Then the MeSvSiah and all mankind die, remaining dead 
for an entire ‘week’; after that come a general resur- 
rection and judgment, and the fixing of the destinies of 
eternity. God, however, rather than the Messiah, is to 
be judge. 

In these later apocalypses the Christ plays a large r61e, 
but is manifestly to be subordinated to God. 

III. The Messiah of popular expectation in NT times. 
— Over against this Me.ssiah of Pharisaic literature, so 
clearly increasingly superhuman in character, must be 
placed the Messianic hope of the people at large. It 
is difficult to discover thi.s in detail, for the reason that 
it found its way into literature only as a hope that had 
been rejected by the writers. Yet it is possible in some 
passages of Josephus to trace its rise and its tragic 
outcome. The Measianic spirit is undoubtedly to be 
seen in the succession of so-called ‘robbers' that dis- 
turbed the reigns of Herod i. and his successors; as 
well as in the conspiracies under ‘ the ten men ’ (A nt, , 
XV. viii. 3, 4) and the Rabbis Juda.s and Matthias {Ant. 
XVII. vi. 2, 4). With the death of Herod, however, the 
Messianic movement among the ma.sses gathered head- 
way, particularly after the erection of Judaea into a 
procuratorial province (a.». 6). Judas of Gamala and 
a Pharisee named Zaduc organized a fourth sect co- 
ordinate with the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, and 
incited the people to revolt, because of the census then 
established. There is no evidence, however, that this 
new sect, which is clearly that of the Zealots, had any 
distinct hope of a sui>erhuman Messiah. According to 
Io8t?phus {Ant. XVIII. i. 1, 6), they said God was to be 
I heir only ruler and lord. To this new party Jo.sephus 
attributes in large degree the fall of the Jewish State. 
Messianic movements are also to be seen in the attempted 
revolt of the prophet Theudas, in robbers like JJleAzar, 
in the Sicarii (or Assassins), and in ‘the Egyptian,’ 
«tith whom St. Paul was momentarily identified by 


the chief captain (Ac 21**). Besides these wert 
bands of fanatics like those mysterious men mentioned 
by Josephus {BJ ii. i. 2, 3). All these movements 
co-operated to bring about the destruction of the Jewish 
State, for the revolt of 60 must be regarded as distinctly 
Messianic — a fact perceived by Josephus in the import- 
ant passage BJ vi. v. 4, where it is said: ‘What most 
stirred them up to war was the ambiguous oracle that 
was found also in their sacred writings [doubtless Daniel; 
cf. Ant. X. X. 4] that about that time one from their 
country should become ruler of the world.’ 

It is greatly to be regretted that this Messianic hop^. 
of the iMjople has not left larger traces of itself. It is, 
however, not difficult to see in it the more political and 
concrete hopes wliich the Pharisees expressed in terms 
of the apocalypse. The Zealots, like the Pliarisees, 
expected the new Kingdom to be established by God 
or His representative the Messiah, but, unlike the 
Pharisees, they were not content to await the Divine 
action. They preferred rather to precipitate deliverance 
by political revolt. The fact that the Messiah is not 
prominent in such hopes does not imply that such a 
person was unexpected. A header woultl certainly be 
involved in any revolt, but such a leader would not 
necessarily be RurK*rhuman. Yet it would be unsafe 
to say that the Messiah whom the people expected, 
any more than he whom the Pharisees awaited, would be 
without Divine appointment and inspiration. He might 
not be, strictly si;>eaking, supernatural, but he would 
certainly be given the Divine Spirit and power to bring 
deliverance which, witliout the aid of God, would be 
clearly impossible. The chief difference between the 
Messianic hoixi of the Pharisws and that of the Zealots 
and people was probably the lack in the latter of the 
eschatological, transcendental element, such as the 
resurrection from the dead and the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which was so important in the hope of the Pharisees. 
How thorouglily social and political this folk-Messianism 
became is to be seen in the various abortive attempts to 
establish, during the revolt of 66, a peasant republic, 
as well as in the destruction of evidence of indebtedness 
and the massacre of the aristocrats. The Pharisaic 
exi)ectation would never have led to violence, but 
rather involved the patient waiting of the faithful for 
the time set by Jehovah. 

IV. The Messiah of the Samaritans. — It would be 
exceedingly helpful, particularly for an understanding of 
Jn 4*-^*, if we knew the Samaritan Messianic hope 
with some precision. Unfortunately, there is no litera- 
ture dating from the time of Christ which sets this 
forth. So far, however, as it can be recovered from 
later sources, and particularly from the present high 
priest of the Samaritans, it would seem that the ex- 
I)ectation did not include the Davidic King of Judaism, 
but centred rather about the prophecy of Dt 18** of the 
prophet God was to raise up like unto Moses. This 
prophet, according to the Samaritan btdief, was to be 
‘the Converter,' who would bring moral and religious 
truth to light. At the same time, they believed tha^ 
the Gentiles would be subjected to him, would believe 
in him and the holy Law, and in the sanctuary of Mt. 
Gerizim. There seems to have been no ext)ectation of 
miraculous powers to be exercised by the prophet; but 
concerning this, as in fact about other particulars of 
the Samaritan hoi)e, no statement can be made with 
absolute certainty. 

V. The Messiah of Rabbinism.— Subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Pharisaism developed rapidly 
into its final stage of Rabbinism. The two tendencies 
which are .so markeni in Pharisaism — one towards strict 
legalism, the other towards Messianic idealism— were then 
codified and systematically elaborated. The develop- 
ment of the Mesksianic expectation, however, wavS to soms 
extent shaped by the need of combating the Messianic 
interpretations of Christianity. Traces of this infiuencf 
are undoubtedly to be found in the Targum on Is 631 
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and In 2 Esdras, but they are also to appear in litera- 
ture that was clearly subjected to Christian redaction. 
The Messiah was generally regarded as a descendant 
of David. He was to free Israel from the power of the 
heathen world, kill its emperor of the kingdom of evil, 
and set up his own Kingdom. H(‘ was regarded also as 
pr':*-existent, not merc^Iy ideally, but actually. For a 
mendy ideal pre-existence i.q not to be argued from 
the well-known saying including the seven things created 
before tlie world was made. The name hen; undoubtedly 
implies personality, and in some of the later Jewish 
writings this i)re-(;xistent statt; is somewhat minutely 
d<‘scribed. He is to hidden until he appftars, but 
the obvious inconsistencies of view were never fully 
systematized. 

Doubtless l>ecause of the Mes.sianic arguments of 
Christians, based upon such passages as Is 5.S, the 
Rabbis were forced to the recognition of the idea of 
the suffering Messiah. In this recognition, however, 
no chang«‘ was made in the conception of the Messiah 
the son of David, but the belief came to involve a second 
Messiah the son of Joseph. His office and iH^rson are 
not described in detail, but lat«‘r Rabbinic teaching held 
that he would aj)i)ear before tin* coming of the Me.s.siah 
the .son of Davi(i, would gatluT faithful Jews to him, 
defeat his peoi)le’s enemies, and establish a great empire 
WMth its cai)ital and temple at J(‘rusalem. Thereafter 
some one of the various transcendental eriemk;Sof Israel, 
like Gog and Magog, would defeat and slay him. Then 
the Messiah son of David would come and re.surrect 
tin; Me.s.siali son of Joseph, and establish the great and 
more permanent Me.ssianic Kingdom. This conception 
of the Messiali son of Joseph. h<nvev«T, has never played 
a very large rule in Rabbinic M<‘ssianism, and must be 
n-garded in the light of a concession to Cliristian oppo- 
nent. s rather than as a really formativi* influence. The 
older hojie of the Messiali son of David is that dominant 
among orthorlox Jews, who still await his coming, which 
is to follow the appearance of Elijah (Mai 3* 4^- «). 

VI. The Messiah of the NT. — .\s its very name indi- 
cates, Christianity centres about the belief that .lesus 
was the M(*.ssiali. The definition of that word as 
applied to Jesus is one about whicli there is .some 
(lifferenre of opinion, ('onceivably it miglit be (a) that 
of Pharisaie M(*ssianism; (b) soiruTliing altogether new; 
or, more probably, (c) the old conception modified by 
certain new elements. 

In di.scovering what the Messianic conceptions of the 
NT are, it is npce.s.sary 1^) avoid a dogmatic attitude of mind, 
and to come to the di.scus.sion from the his tori cal -exegetieal 
point of view. In such a method flie point of departure is 
the pre.su pposi I ion that current beliefs and <leftniiion.s were 
Vised by Jesus and Hi.s disciples wherever such tlioughtsand 
definitions are not distinctly changed or abrogated. A 
disregard of thi.s primary principle in historical method has 
too freipiently Ihhmi the cause; of false perspective and 
anachronistic (;onclu.sions a,s regards NT tnought. 

1. Jrsua’ conreptinn of Mcssiahuhip . — That Jesus 
conceived of Hiin.sclf u.s a Mcs.siah .seems to be bt'.vond 
qiie.stion, it the saying of Mk i.s regarded as his- 

torical. But sikJi a coriclti.sion does not rest wholly 
upon a single saying. Ilis words concerning His con- 
quest ol Satan (Mk ■«') are altogether consonant 
with the conception of Himself as Chri.st; and Hi.s 
assent to tin' confession of the Apostles at Ca'sarea 
Philiptd is a practical acceptance of the title (Mk 8*' *®, 
which has been made more explicit in Mt 16‘*-**, Lk 
9 ts- 20 ) answer to the inquiry of John the Baptist 

as to whether He were the Coming One (Mt 11*-*®, 
Lk 7**< ) can be interpreted only as affirmative. The 
question was genuinely Messianic, and the Scripture 
which He used (Is 35»- ®) W’as given a Mc.s.sianic inter- 
pretation by the Rabbis. To give it any other than a 
Mes.slanlc Implication Is to render the whole episode 
unintelligible. It Is to be. noticed further that this 
saying is not exposed to the difficultiv's winch inhere in 
some of the apocalyptic sayings attributed to Jesus, 


or in the repeated Messianic designations of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

It is easy by a process of subjective criticism to remove 
such sayings from the field of discussion, but such procedure 
is arbitrary in view of the facts already adduced. It is trui 
that in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus does not at the beginning 
of the GalilEcan ministry go alx>ut the country announcina 
that Heis theGhri.st, but neither doe.s He undertake thisson 
of propaganda according to the Johannine source- And it 
should not be overhxikea that in any case His words in the 
synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4*®-^®, Mt Mk 6‘-®), 

which can best lie interpreted as an expwition of His con- 
ception of His Messiabship, were uttered in the early part 
of His ministry. While some allowance may lx; made for 
the Johannine accounts of the early acceptance of JesiLs as 
Christ, there is no reason why the ascription of the title to 
Him by the disciples might not have been made at the 
beginning of the ministry in the same futurist sense as is 
involved in the obviou-s Messianic definition implied in the 
qviestioas of the son.s of Zehedoe in the Synoptic cycle 
(Mk The fact that Jesus accented such inter- 

pretations of His future makes it plain that He regarded 
Himself as Christ, at least in the sense that He was to do 
Mes-sianic work in the future. 

Thi.s, however, brings u.s face to face with the question 
as to how far Je.sus applied to Himself the eschatological 
Me.s.sianic hopes of His people, and how far He developed 
an original Messianic ideal. As yet no consensus of 
scholars has been reached on this very difficult point. 
Certain things, however, seem to be; established. («) 
Jesus was not regarded gvmerally a.s the Chri.st, but 
rather us a prophet and miracle-worker. He c<;rtainly 
rv'fusevi to commit Himself to the Messianic programme 
of the Zealot.s. He rejected the title ‘Son of David* 
(Mk 12**), and refused to be made a king, or to use 
lihy.sioal force in bringing in the Kingdom of God (Jn 
6‘®; cf. Mt 4«-»o, Lk 4*-®, Mk 14<7. 48). ( 5 ) Unless aU 

reference by Jesus to the future in terms of eschatology 
is to be denied (a d(*cision irnpo.s.sible for reasonable 
criticism), He certainly thought of Himself as returning 
in the nv;ar future to e.stablish a Kingdom that wa.s 
eschatological. 

Although it is probable that the writers of the Gospels 
have imiKjrted eschatological references into the sayings of 
Jesu.s, it is impossible to remove them altogether. If, as is 
probable, Jesus conceived of the Kingdom a.s the pft nt 
God, for whose coming men were to prepare, it is inevitable 
that His Messianic career would have been regarded as 
future a.s truly as the Kingdom iUself (cf. Mt 6‘®, Mk 9*. 
Lk ll’-w, Mt 25. Mk 14®*- Mk 13, 1 Th 4»®-iL Mt 19“ 
Lk 223®). 

(r) But although the coming of the Kingdom, with 
the attendant Judgment, was still in the future, Jesus 
cannot he said to have conceived of His mission wholly 
in terms of e.schatology. He had broken with Pharisa- 
ism too compUdely to warrant our attributing to Him 
o prion complete suhjv*ction to any Pharisaic conception. 
If there is anything that stands out in the exprv‘Ssion ol 
Je.sus’ sv'lf-con.sciousness, it is that His experience ol 
God was superior to that of a prophet. While in the 
Synoptic Go.'^pels He does not u.se explicitly the term? 
‘Christ* or ‘Son of God’ of Himself, His reticence in 
tile use of terms is balanced by His conception of His own 
relation to the Kingdom of God. He was the ‘Son of 
Man,’ I.C., in accordance with Dn 7*®, He was the type 
of the coming Kingdom. If, as is undoubtedly the 
case, He maintained rv'serve in His preaching in making 
explicit claimsi concerning Messiabship, such reserve 
is easily explained as a preventive against those mis- 
apprehensions with which people w^:>uld have been sure 
to regard His w'ork. The spirit of the Lord was upon 
Him to enable Him to do certain d(?eds which it was 
expected the Christ would perform. He was gathering 
disciples who, a.s His followers, were to share in the 
coming Kingdom. In a word, because of the Divine 
Spirit embodied in His own .self-consciousness. He was 
already engaged in the work of saving God’s people, 
(d) The connecting link hetweea the Messianic career o< 
service and the Messianic careei of glory was His death* 
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N« f^r criticism can doubt that Jesus saw in these 
two supreme experiences elements of His work as 
Saviour. Only thus can we interpret His saying at the 
JLast Supper and His repeated prophecies to His fol- 
lowers (Mk 14« 8«-9* 9W-«, Mt 12", Lk 12«- «). Thus 
He fulfilled In Himself the Messianic picture of the 
Suffering Servant of Is 53. (c) In conclusion, it appears 

that Jesus’ conception of Himself as Messiah was that 
He was the One in whom God Himself was revealing 
Himself as the Saviour of those who would accept Him 
as the Father. The teaching of Jesus from this point 
of view becomes something more than theoretical 
ethics and religion, and is seen to be an exposition of His 
own Messianic self-consciousness. Even in His humilia- 
tion and in His sufferings He was the Divinely em- 
powered Saviour. If His faith in the ultimate triumph 
of that salvation took the form of the eschatology of His 
people, it does not thereby lostj any of its significance. 
By His sufferings God’s righteous Servant did justify 
many, and by His death on the cross He did draw men 
to Him. With His resurrection began a new era in 
religious experience, which revealed the realities of 
those pictures of that transcendental ‘age to come' in 
which current Messianism clothed the glories of the 
Divine deliverance. 

In short, Jesus modified the conception of the Messiah 
fundamentally: (1) by recognizing in His own experience 
viC4irious suffering as a part of the Divine deliverance, 
but even more (2) by His insistence on the universal 
fatherliness of God, which tran.sformed salvation from 
something ethnic and national into a salvation from sin 
and death of all those who accept Him as the Christ; 
i.c. who by faith reproduce in their lives that dynamic 
union with God, which was the source of the power which 
He Himself exhibited in His life and resurrection. 

2 . The conception of the Messiah among the A pasties . — 
In general the Apostles may be said to have believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah in the sense that (a) in His 
earthly period of humiliation He was anointed with God’s 
Spirit; (6) that He had not done the strictly Messianic 
work during His earthly career; (c) that He had been 
declared the Christ by His resurrection; and (d) that, 
though now in authority in heaven. He would return to 
deliver His people, establish a Kingdom, and hold the 
World- judgment which was to be preceded by the resur- 
lection of believers, if not of all men. 

(1) In the primitive Church of Jerusalem expectation 

centred about the eschatological concept of judgment 
fcnd deliverance. As appears from the speech of St. 
Peter at Pentecost (Ac as well as from other 

addresses from the early chapters of Acts, the disciples 
believed that the new age was about to dawn. They 
were living in ‘the last days’ of the pre-Messianic age. 
The Christ had appeared, but had been killed, had 
ascended to heaven after His resurrection, thence He 
had sent the Holy Spirit to those who believed that He 
was the Christ, thus fulfilling the prophecy of J1 2*“-** 
(which, however, had not been thus interpreted by the 
Pharisees). The Resurrection had not made Him the 
Christ, but had decisively shown that He was the One 
whom God had made Lord and Christ (Ac 2»). In the 
primitive Church the Messianic deliverance was limited 
to the commonwealth of Israel. If the Gentiles were to 
share in the Messianic deliverance, they had need to be 
circumcised and join the Jewish community (Ac 15‘). 

Just how far disciples like St. Peter and St. John were 
committed to this stnctly Jewish type of Messianic expecta- 
tion it is difficult to say. It would, however, be unfair to 
hold that they represented the so-called ‘party of the 
circumcision’ which combated St. Paul in his removal of 
all conditions of salvation beyond faith in Jesus as Christ. 
It should not be overlooked, moreover, that even in the 
primitive Jerusalem Church the death of Jesus was rerarded 
as a part of the Messianic programme of deliverance, tnough 
there is no distinct theory of the Atonement formulated. 

(2) St. Paul’s conception of the Messiah, (i.) This is 
m marked advance upon that of the primitive Church. 


He was at one with the Jerusalem community in holding 
that the Kingdom had not yet come, and that Jesus 
would soon return from heaven to establish it. He 
built into his Messianic conception, however, a number 
of important elements, some of which were derived from 
Judaism. These elements were (a) the vicarious nature 
of the death of Christ; (6) the pre-existence of Jesus 
as Christ; (c) the doctrine of the second Adam, i.e, that 
Jesus in His resurrection was the type of the risen 
humanity, as Adam was the type of physical humanity; 
(d) the more or less complete identification of Jesus with 
the Spirit who came to the disciples, as distinct from 
having been sent by Jesus to the disciples. 

(ii.) It is not difficult to see, therefore, why it was 
that St. Paul’s chief interest did not lie in the career of the 
historical Jesus as a teacher and miracle- worker, but 
rather in the Divine, risen Christ who maintained spiritual 
relations with His followers. To have made the teaching 
of Jesus the centre of his thought would have been to 
replace the legalism of the Law by the legalism of a 
new authority. St. Paul was evidently acquainted with 
the teaching of Jesus, but his message was not that of a 
completed ethical philosophy, but a gospel of good news 
of a salvation possible to all mankind, through faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. The Pauline gospel to the un- 
converted (see Ac 14 *-” 17‘**) started with the 

expectation of Messianic judgment, presented the 
crucified Jesus as declared the Christ by His resurrec- 
tion, proved it by the use of OT prophecy, and closed 
with the exhortation to his hearers to become reconciled 
to God, who was ready to forgive and save them. In 
his thought salvation consisted in the possession, through 
the indwelling Holy Spirit of God, of the sort of life 
which the risen Jesus already possessed. Morality was 
the expression in conduct of this regenerate life. 

(iii.) The Pauline Christ is Divine, and Kis work is 
twofold. First, it is to be that of the Messiah of Jewish 
eschatology. The Apostle utilizes many of the elements 
of the Messianism of the Pharisees, e.g. the two ages, 
the world-judgment, the trumpet to raise the dead, 
the sorrows of ‘the last days.’ But he also made 
a distinct addition to Messianic thought (a) by his 
emphasis upon the relation of the death of Jesus to 
the acquittal of the believer in the eschatological 
judgment, and (ft) in his formulation of a doctrine of 
the resurrection by the use of the historical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The argument in this latter case rests on 
two foundations — testimony and the implications of 
Christian experience. The Christian Is to be saved 
from death, the wages of sin, after the manner of his 
risen Lord, who had borne death on his l>«‘half. Thus 
the Pauline Christology is essentially soterlological. 
It.s speculative elements are wholly contributory to the 
exposition of the certainty and the reasonableness of 
the coming deliverance. Clothed though it is In Jewish 
vocabularies and conceptions, the Pauline conception of 
Christ and His work has for its foci the historical Jesus 
and Christian experience. The concepts inherited from 
Judaism do not give rise to his belief in the resurrec- 
tion, but his confidence in the historicity of that event 
gives rise to his Christology. — Secondly, conceiving thus 
of Jesus as the supreme King of those whom He had 
delivered, the Pauline conceptions of His relations with 
the Church followed naturally. God was not to con- 
demn those who had voluntarily undertaken to prepare 
for the Kingdom when it should appear. They were 
‘justified’ through their faith in Jesus as Christ. But 
could the King of that coming Kingdom behind Iff erent 
to those who were justified, had already received the 
Holy Spirit as a first Instalment of the future blessing, 
and were daily awaiting His reappearance? The Christ 
was the ‘Head’ of the Church in ‘the last days,’ just 
as truly as, In the ‘coming age,' He would be King. 
His supremacy over the Church consisted not merely 
in that its original nucleus was composed of His dis- 
ciples, but also in that He had instituted its simpii 
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rites, established the details of its organization by 
giving to its members varying gifts of the Spirit, over- 
sees its affairs, and is present within it. In fact, so 
intimate is His relation with the Church, that Christians 
may be said to be in Him, and He in them. 

From this union of the i>eliever with his Lord (gener- 
ally mediated in the Pauline thought by the presence 
of the Holy Spirit) comes tlie consummation of the 
salvation of the Individual. Since He had triumphed 
over death, the believer in whom the Holy Spirit lived 
might also expect the gift of that spiritual body which 
was one element of the salvation wrought by Jesus in 
the case of the individual. 

(iv.) Yet St. Paul would not say that the Christ was 
to reign eternally. After He had completed His work 
of Messianic deliverance, had finally conquered sin and 
death, and had established His glorious age. He was 
to give up the Kingdom to the Father that God might 
be all and in all (1 Co 15»*). Thus, while the Pauline 
soteriological thought is Christo-centric, his theology is 
Theo-centric. Jesus is Christ in the sense that through 
Him God accomplishes the salvation of His people — 
with St. Paul no longer the Jewish nation, but individuals 
who, because of their relations with the Deliverer, 
have bf^en wrought into a unity on earth and await an 
fcven nobler unity in heaven. 

(3) In post-Pauline Apostolic thought the Messianic 
concept is still central, but in its development we notice 
two tendencies, (a) There is the tendency, already 
present in primitive and Pauline Christianity, to find 
confirmation of the Messianic dignity of Jesus in the 
OT prophecies. With their recollections of the historical 
career of Jesus, the Apostles saw in the OT Messianic 
meanings which had eluded the Pharisees. They 
did not, it is true, disregard those passages which set 
forth the royal dignity of the Christ, but they were 
far more concerned In arguing for the Messianic signili- 
cance of those passages which foretold the victory of 
God's Anointed over death and the vicarious nature of 
His sufferings. Thus such passages as Ps 110 and 
Is 53 were seen to supplement each other in teaching 
the con.sonance of the Me.ssianic dignity with suffering. 

As Christian thought developed, this tendency to 
find Messianic references in the OT set practically no 
limits to itself. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
essential features of the entire Hebrew cult are viewed 
as foreshadowirigs of the career and the glories of the 
Christ. In the prophetic fulfilments noticed by the 
Writer of the First Gospel, the prophecy of the birth 
Df a son to ‘the virgin’ (Is 7‘<) and the recall of Israel 
from Egypt (Hos IP) are also seen to be prophecies 
of the experience of Jesus (Mt 1” 2'®). The same was 
true of more incidental matters, such as His name 
and His description as the Nazarene (Mt 2**), while 
the experience of Jonah was regarded as a type of His 
burial and resurrection (12^®). Particularly was it 
seen tiiat His vicarious character was foretold. In 
the Book of Revelation the Messianic future of Je^’us 
and His Kingdom was still further elaborated by the 
copious utilization of apocalyptic thought. In the 
Apostolic Fathers the use of the OT as the basis for 
Christological thought involved an arbitrary exegesis 
which extended far beyond the limits of proper method- 
ology; and events In the life of Jesus were found pre- 
dicted in sayings and events quite unused by the 
Apostles. 

(6) The second tendency in post-Pauline Christo- 
logical interpretation is to re-state the Messianic signifi- 
cance of Jesus in terms of ctirrent philosophy. The 
most pronounced Illustration of this is to be seen in 
the Johannlne literature. Here the Christ is identified 
with the Logos, and His entire career is viewed as an 
illustration of the great conflict between light and dark- 
ness, life and death, the powers of Satan and the powers 
of God. In the Epistle to the Hebrews a tendency is 
to be seen towards the metaphysical conception of 


Jesus as the Son of God — a tendency which was to 
find its outcome in the theological formulations of the 
3rd and 4th centuries. 

But in both these tendencies the fundamental con- 
ception of Messiahship is maintained. God is in Jesus 
reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes to those who accept Him, and already engaged 
in the work of their salvation. The elemental concep- 
tion of the Messiah thus passed over Into Cliristian 
thought. It carried with it, It is true, the figures of 
that interpretation which was born of the development 
of the Hebrew and Jewish thought. But these figures 
are not the essential element of Christianity. That is 
rather the message which the prophets themselves had 
applied exclusively to Israel, viz. that God would save 
His people through some personality In whom His 
spirit was particularly resident to empower Him for 
the work of salvation. Thus in the history of Jesus 
and in Christian experience this Divine salvation Is set 
forth, not as ah extra, but as the result of the in-working 
of God in human lives, to which He comes through 
the mediation of faith in Jesus, His supreme revelation. 
To formulate and vindicate the message of this salvation 
is to exhibit the content of the gospel. 

Shailer Mathews. 

METE.— To mete’ is ‘to mea.sure,’ and a ‘mete- 
yard’ (Lev 19“) is a merchant’s measuring-stick. 

METHEG-AMMAH.— ‘ David took Metheg-ammah out 
of the hand of the Philistines’ (2 8 8* AV and RVm). 
RV tr. ‘the bridle of the mother-city,’ which has been 
interpreted to ineaji authority over the metropolis, or 
the suzerainty exercised by the Philistines, — it being 
assumed that Gath was the leading city. In all prob- 
ability the text is corrupt beyond restoration. See, 
further, ExpT, Oct. 1899, p. 48, and Feb. 1906, p. 215. 

W. F. Cobb. 

METHUSELAH. — A Sethite, the father of Lamech, 
Gn (P), 1 Ch 1«, Lk 3” >«M6thufihael in J’s genealogy, 
4^8. The name is interpreted by Holzinger as ‘man ol 
the javelin’ — a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. 

METHUSHAEL. — A Calnite, the father of Lamech. 
Gn 4>8 (J); Methuselah in P’s genealogy (5*^ ). The 
interpretations of the name are various. 

MEUNIM. — See Maani, Maon, Min.«an8, 

MEUZAL. — Ezk 27‘« AVrn. See Uzal. 

ME-ZAHAB (‘waters of gold’). — Father of Matred 
and grandfather of Mehetabel the wife of Hadar (Hadad), 
one of the kings of Edom (Gn 36”). The name Afe- 
zahab is much more like that of a place than of a person. 
Holzinger suggests that it is the same name as appears 
in a corrupted form in Dt H as Dizahab (wh. see), 

MEZOBAITE. — One of David’s heroes is called in 
1 Ch 11^’ ‘ Jaasiel the Mezobaite.’ The text is doubtful. 

MIBHAR. — In 1 Ch 11 ” one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘Mibhar the son of Hagrl,’ The parallel 
passage 2 S 23» reads, ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadlte,* 
which is probably the correct text. 

MIBSAM.— 1. A son of Ishmael (Gn 25” -1 Ch 1”). 
2. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4»). 

MIBZAR (‘fortification’). — A ‘duke’ of Edom 
(Gn 36«-l Ch 1”). 

MIOA. — 1. Son of Merlb-baal (Mephibosheth), 2 8 9”; 
called in 1 Ch S”*- 9^o*- Micah. See Micah, No. 3. 
2. Son of Zichri (1 Ch 9”, Neh ll”)“Mlcaiah of 
Neh 12”. 3. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10“). 

MIOAH, MIOAIAH (‘Who Is like Jahweh?’).-~ThIs 
name, which occurs at least twelve times in the OT, and 
is a woman’s name as well as a man’s, is spelt in three 
different ways; the full name is Micajahu, a partially 
shortened form is Micaiah, while a still shorter form is 
Micah. The more important of those who bore thit 
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name are the following: — 1. Micah, a dweller in the hill- He was a native of Moresheth (1‘, .Ter 26*0, a place 
•ountry of Ephraim; he stole from his mother eleven which, if we identify it, as we probably should, with 

hundred pieces of silver, which, however, he returned Moresheth-gath (Mic 1*0, lay in the fcShephPlah of Judah, 

on hearing the curse which his mother pronounced a fertile country with views over the Philistine country 

against the thief. With part of the returned silver to the Mediterranean, and backed by the loftier hills 

his mother causes an image to be made, which Micah which rise to the plateau on which Jerusalem is placed, 

sets up in his house; he then consecrates one of his sons The home of Micah thus lay a good day's journey from 

a priest. But a Levite, named Jonatlian, comes to the capital, which, if we may judge from the vividness 

the house of Micah while journeying; Micah induces of his descriptions, he must frequently have visited, 

him to be his priest instead of the son whom he had first How Micah worked we are not told; that he spoke 

consecrated. During this time the Danites send out in public, and that perhaps both at home and in Jem- 
live men to search for a suitable locality wherein to salem, is probable in the light of what is known of Amos 

settle down; these five men come to the house of Micah, and Isaiah; and, guided by the same analogy, we may 

and while staying there they recognize the Levite. On suppose that he himself summarized his teaching in 

their return they report that they have found a place writing (Mic 1-3 in the main). 

for their tribe to dwell in. The whole ‘family* of the Of the call of Micah we have no details, but he under- 

Daiiites then set out, and come to take possession of stood his duty as proph(.‘t to consist in ‘declaring to 

the district they intend to make their home. On their Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin’ (3»), and 

coming into the neighbourhood of Micah’s dwelling- the doom which these involved. This transgres.sion 
place, the live men who had already been there come is centralized in the capitals — Samaria and Jerusalem 
and persuade Micah’s Levite to join them, and to (D What is the sin (so LXX) of Judah? Is it not 

bring with him Micah’s ephod, teraphim, and graven Jerusalem?’; cf. rising buildings and the 

image. Micah follows after tlu'm; but protests in vain, growing magnificence of Jerusalem in Ilezekiah’s day 

for he is warned that if he attempts to regain his priest spoke to him of the grinding down of the poor by which 

and lost treasures by force he will lose his goods arni his the wealth needed for such works had been obtaiiu'd. 

life; he therefore returns home without them (Jg 17. 18). It is more especially the leading and ruling classes that 

Tliis very interesting narrative has undoubtedly a basis Micah upbraids — the wealthy land-proprietors who 

in fact: it records — though Iat(!r editors have some- squeeze out the smaller holders (2*®-; cf. Is 5*), the 

what altered its original form — how the sanctuary in judges and officials (3‘'<), the p)rophets (3*^ ), and the 

Dan first came to be established (see esp. Jg 182«-3i) I)riests; they have wholly misunderstood Jahweh; in 

2. Micaiah, the son of Inilah; a prophet of Jahweh the very pursuit of injustice and inhumanity they rely 

who is called by Ahab, at the request of Jeho.shuphat, on His ])resence for safetyl (3**). With Micah as with 

king of Judah, to prophesy concerning the result of a Lsaiah, Amos, and Hosea, Jahweh is thus essentially 

projected expedition against the Syrians. In reply to a righteous God, ofTended by man’s moral sins, pleased 

Abah’s inquiry Micaiah first prophesies smoothly; but only with a moral life; the ethical is the essential 

Ahab bids him speak nothing but the truth; thereupon element in His personality. Brief as is hi,s i)rophecy, 

he foretells the disaster that is to befall the allied armies this is clear, and the deep impression made by his work 

of Israel and Judah if they go up to Ramoth-gilead to is evident from the narrative in Jer 26. G. B. Gray. 

battle. The parable which the prophet then utters is 

a terrible indictment against the ‘lying prophets’ of lOGAH, BOOK OF. — The Book of Micah stands in 
Israel; the blow which one of them thereupon gives him EV sixth in order of the so-called Minor Prophets, 

is answered by a further prophecy, this time directed In the LXX it stood third, preceded only by Hosea 

against the false profjhet who gave the blow'. Micaiah and Aino.s. EV in its arrangement follows the Hebrew’ 

is then commanded to be imprisoned until the king Bible. In the Hebrew Bible the Book of Micah is the 

returns in peace; but, undaunted, the proidiet replies, ; If sixth section of a collection of prophecies already knowr 

thou return at all in peace, Jahweh hath not spoken l)y about b.c. 180 as ‘the. Twelves Prophets’ (Sir 49'®). 

me.’ The sequel .showed Micaiah to have prophesied This Book of ‘the Twelve Prophets’ cannot have 

truly (1 K 22). 3, Micah, the son of Mephibo.sheth been compiled earlier than the 5th cent, b.c., for it 

(1 Ch 8*^*' 9*®*- [2 S 9'2Mica]). 4. Micaiah, one of the contains the Book of Malachi, and it probably was not 

teachers sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the command- com[)iled till towards the close of the 3rd century b.c, 

inents of Jahweh in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17’). For the history of the Book of Micah prior to its in- 

6. Micaiah, the son of Gemariah, and a contemporary elusion in this compilation W(? must rely entirely on 

of Jeremiah, who heard Baruch reading out the proph- internal evidence, except for any conclihsions which 

ecies of Jeremiah, and then spoke of them to the may be drawn from Jer 26'^®-. It appears certain 

princes who were assembled in the scribe’s chamber (Jer that the section of the Book of the Twelve Prophets 

36*-'®), perhaps identical with the Micaiah of 2 K 22‘2 entitled Micah consists in part of prophecie.s of Micah 

and the Micah of 2 Ch 342 ®. 6. One of the prie.sts who the Morashtite (see prerted, art.), a contemporary of 

took part in the dedication of the wall (Neh 12<‘). Other Isaiah, and in part of prophecies of later date; but the 

less important bearers of the name are mentioned in determination of what are the later prophecies is not in 

1 Ch 5® 2320 (cf. 242<^ ), 2 Ch 132 (^cc Maacah, 4), Neh every case equally easy or sure. 

10“ 12>®’ [1 CJh 9*® Mica] Jth 6“. For the prophet The book divides into three clearly marked sections — 
Micah see the following article. W. O. E. Obstehley. chs. 1-3, Prophecies of Judgment for sin (exception 

2‘2< ); chs, 4. 6, Prophecies of Promise (mainly, if not 
MIOAH. — The Morashtite, one of the four prophets entirely); chs. 6. 7, more miscellaneous in character, 
of the 8th Ci?.ntury b.c. whose writings have survived. but containing in cii. 7 confessions of national sin. 
Probably his prophecy does not extend beyond the first The first of these sections contains, and for the most 
three chapters of the Book of Micah (see next art.). part consists of, prophecies of Micah. The allusion to 
According to the general interpretation of 1®, Micah Samaria (which was destroyed in 722) as still standing, 
prophesied, at least in part, before the destruction of and the accordance of the other conditions presupposed 
Samaria, which took place in n.c. 722; though some with what is otherwise known of the latter half of the 
place his prophetic activity entirely in the years 705-701. 8th cent, b.c., would suffice to prove this; but we also 
In any case, he prophesied a generation or so later than possessearly external evidence tliat Micah was the author 
Amos, later also than Hosea; but he was contemporary of a saying occurring in this section of the book. At 
with Isaiah, and his activity coincides with the mid- the close of the following century (b.c. 608) the prophet 
career of Isaiah, or its close, according as we accept the Jeremiah was denounced by the priests and prophets 
one or the other of the two views just mentioned. as worthy of death, because he had predicted the d«> 
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Btruction of Jerusalem; but certain elders cited against 
the i>riests and prophets the precedent of Micali the 
Morashtite, who had made a similar prediction in the 
days of Hezekiah, and yet, so far from being put to 
death, had led his people to repentance; in citing this 
case the speakers quote the words with which Mic 3 
closes (see Jer 26, esp. vvd’-*®). Of course, the citation 
of this single verse does not ])rovc that even the first 
three chapters of the Book of Micah were then in cir- 
culation in their present form; but the narrative in 
Jeremiah shows that Micah, a century after he prophesied, 
ranked as a prophet of judgment, and Mi(;ah 1-3 is pre- 
eminently prophecy of judgment. The two verses (2‘2^ ) 
which interrupt the general tenor of chs. 1-3 with a 
promise, represent Lsrael as scattered, and appear to pre- 
suppose the Exile; they are certainly not part of the 
preceding prophecy, and probably are an insertion in 
the book afttT the time of Jeremiah. It is held by 
some that the Book of Micah known to Jereiniah’.s 
conterni)()raries also lack(*d the following portions of 
chs. 1-3: — I'-''"- 2^ Note, for example, that 

P stands most awkwardly before P, which may give 
the reason for P, but certainly not for P. Yet the 
grourjds given for deleting these pa.ssages in order 
to recover the earliest form of the Book of Micah are 
by no means in all cases e(iually conclusive. For the 
teaching of Micah, see preceding article. 

Two not quite itlentical (luestions now naturally 
arise: Did the Book of Micah in the time of Jeremiah 
extend beyond ch. 3? Do chs. 4-7 contain any proph- 
eci«\s of Micah? The answers, so far as they can 
be given, must rest mainly on internal evidence. What 
siigge.stion the narruti ve of Jvr 26 offers in this connexion 
may best be put in the form of a que.stion. (’ouhl 
the elders have cited (Jer 26*'*) the words of Mic 3*'-* 
if tho.se words were tln*n, as now, immediately followed 
(Mic 4‘ B l>y a glowing <lescription of the future glory 
of Jerusalem? Would tiny not thereby have giv<‘n 
the priests an opening to say that Micah’s life was 
spared becau.sti he repented of his blasphemy against 
their city and sjioke of its glory? 

Chs. 4. ') apftear to a cento of brief prophecies. 
s(‘veral of them being fragment.s as follow.s; 4'-<- *>• 
«-«, 9. 10 . 11 - 18 . r,t. 2 - 0 . 7 - 8 . 10 -u, Tlic first of tliese (4' B 
stands also in the Book of Lsaiah (2^*). Niither in 
Isaiah nor in Micah is the pa.ssage. connected either with 
what precedes or with wliat follows; owing to mistransla- 
tion, IIV indeeil suggests that 4'-^ i.s the contrast to 3*^: 
but for ‘but’ in 4* must be substituted ‘and’ as in HV 
itself in Is 2^. The verses eontain a prophetic poem 
of 20 short lines (two of wliich were omitted in Isaiah); as 
tin* same P.sHitn (14 - ■»3) was inchnh'd in two separat»* 
collfctions of P.salms, .so this poem was not unreasonably 
thought worthy by two edilors of projihelic literature 
to be included in their collections. It is impossible to 
examine here in detail the remaining sections of these 
chapters; some seem. If naturally interpreted, to pre- 
suppost* the dispersion of Israel at the Exile; set* e.g. 
4 e -8 57 ^ where promises of a bright future are made to 
Israel, who has already been reduced to a remnant: 
some passages contain the ex])ectation of a judgment 
Wi the nations in gi'ueral (4*^ 5*'’), which is certainly 
more conspicuous in the later prophets than In those 
of the age of Mieah; in 4 “ '* Zion seems to be regarded 
as inviolable — a point of view strikingly difTt*rent from 
that with which Micah was iiopularly identified (Mic 3'2, 
Jer 26**). In 5*0 >* there is little or nothing incon- 
sistent with an eighth century origin; read by them- 
selves, without V.**, they are not necessarily a proph<‘cy 
of promise, but rather of judgment. Here (and per- 
chance in 5>), if anywhere in chs. 4. 5, we may look for 
Micah’s work; for though so early an origin of these 
verses is not certain, neither Is It certain that they are 
a piece of late reproductive prophecy. 

Turning next to chs. 6. 7, we remark first that since 
Ewaid the allusion to sacrificing the firstborn, and 


certain other features, have been commonly considered 
to point to the period of Manas.seh as that in which 
chs. 6, 7 were written— a date which would not quite 
neces.sarily exclude Micah’s authorship, for Manasseh 
began to reign about 69r) n.c. 

In 6'-* some points, such as the use of ‘burnt-offer- 
ing’ (not ‘sin-offering’) and the nature of the allusion 
to Balaam, may be more easily explained if the passage 
be at least pre-exilic. The classical prophetic definition 
of religion with which this section clo.ses (6*), though it 
embraces and summarizes the fundamental teaching of 
Amos. Ho.sea, and Isaiah, does not pass beyond it — 
a fact which is thoroughly compatible with Ewaid ’s 
theory, though not, of course, In itself a proof of its 
correctness. 

But it is more than doubtful whether chs. 6, 7 should 
be treated as a single prophecy; 6®-*® and 7* ®, though 
scarcely a continuation of 6* ®, are not obviou.sly 
separated from it at all widely in situation or time. 
On the other hand, as compared with 7* ®- show a 
mark(*d difference. Wellhaiisen (cited by Driver, LOT® 
332 f.) has tersely summed this up. 

*7*'® consists of a bitter lamentation uttered by Zion 
over the corruption of her children: and the day of retribu- 
tion, though ready, is yet future, 7*.’ In 7**'''*® ‘Zion, indeed, 
i.H still the speaker; but here she has already I)een over- 
powered by her foe, the heathen world, which is persuaded 
that, by its victory over Israel it has at the same time van- 
oui.shed Jahweh (7'®). The city has fallen, iis walls are 
destroyed, its inhabitants pine away in darkness, i.e. in 
the darkness of captivity (7®- **). Nevertheless. Zion is 
still c<mfident. and though she may have to wait long, she 
does not question her final triumph over the foe (7'- * *®“ **). 
She endures patiently the punisiimeiit merited by her past 
sins, assured that when she has atoned for them. God will 
take up her cause and lead her to victory (7®). What was 
present in 7* ®. viz,, moral di.sorder and confusion in the 
existing Jewish State, is in 7^-®® past', what is there -future, 
viz., the retribution of 7**', has here come to pass, and has 
been continuing for some time. Between 7® and 7^ yawns 
a century.’ 

Bri('fly, then, the history of the Book of Micah seems 
to have lieen this: a summary of the leaching of the 
prophet Micah, not improhably prepared and written 
by himself, was well known in Jerusah'm at the end of 
the seventh century — a century after the lifetime of 
the j>roph(*t. This small book was re-edited and pro- 
vided with its pre.seiit expanded title, and enlarged by 
the addition of a collection of prophetic pieces, some 
of pre-exilic, and several of post-exilic, origin. It is not 
necessary to suppose that this added matter w’as orig- 
inally attributed to Micah, though subsequently it 
came to be regarded as his work in the same way as 
Isaiah 40-66 and Zee 9-14 came to be looked upon 
a.s wTitings of Isaiah and Zechariuh respectively. The 
final stage in the history of the book was its incor- 
poration, probably towards the. close of the 'ird cent, 
H.(\, in the great prophetic work ‘The Book of the 
Twelve.’ It is impossible to deti^rmine through how 
many stage.s of editorial treatment the book pa.ssed, 
but some of these stages certainly fell within the post- 
exilie period. 

The moat convenient English commentarie# are those 
by T. K. ('heyno in the Cambridge Bible, and R. F. Horton 
in the Centurg Bible. The diseiKssion and new translation 
frt>m an emended text in G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, i. 355 ff., will he found most valuable and helpful. 

G. B. Gray. 

BIIOAIAH.— See Micaii. 

MICE . — See Mouse, and Magic, 569*». 

MICHAEL (‘Who is like God? Father of 
the Asherite spy (Nu 13*®). 2. 3. Two Gadites (1 Ch 
.')«*< ). 4. The eponym of a Levitical guild of singers 
(1 Ch 6^®). 6. Name of a family in Issachur (1 Ch 7* 

27*®). 6. Eponyrn of a family of Benjamites (1 Ch 8*®). 
7. A Manassite chief who joined David at Zlklag (1 Ch 
12 ®®). 8. A son of king Jehoahaph&t (2 Ch 21*). 9, Th9 
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father of Zebadiah (Ezr 8’, 1 Es . 10. The archangel. 
See next article. 

mOHAEL (‘the archangel’). — Although reference to 
angels and their visitations is common in the OT, 
especially during transition periods (e.g. the period of 
the Judges and that of the Captivity are specially 
noticeable for angelic appearances), the name Michael 
is not found until the later period, when the angelic 
office was divided into two parts, which were assigned to 
individual angels. In the Rabbinical traditions Michael 
figures considerably. He is connected with many in- 
cidents in the history of Moses, especially his burial 
(cf. Dt 34®), when he disputed with Satan, who claimed 
the body by reason of the murder of the Egyptian 
(Ex 2^*). In the OT he is alluded to several times in 
the Book of Daniel (10^*- 12*) as ‘one of the chief 

princes, ‘the prince,’ and ‘the prince which standeth 
for the people,’ and he is opposed to the. prince-angels 
of Persia and of Greece, He is here regarded as the 
guardian of the Israelites in their opposition to poly- 
theism and foreign innovations. 

In the NT Michael is found fighting in heaven (Rev 1 2’) 
against the dragon, ‘him that is called the devil and 
Satan,’ and is typical of the warfare which is the special 
work of the Church on earth. In the passage in Jude 
(v.®) a definite reference is made to the tradition already 
mentioned, ‘Michael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but 
said. The Lord rebuke thee’ (cf. Zee 3> for a similar 
incident). T. A. Moxon. 

MOHAL.— Younger daughter of Saul, offered to David, 
as a snare, on condition that he would slay one hundred 
Philistines. The popularity of David led Saul to seek his 
life. He had David’s house surrounded, but Michal 
deceived the messengers, and contrived David’s escape 
by the window (1 S 19“**^). Saul then gave Michal to 
Paltiel. When Abner negotiated with David to deliver 
Israel to him, the king stipulated for Michal’s return. 
This was accomplished, though the record does not make 
it clear whether directly from Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) at 
the instance of David, or through Abner (2 S ). 
Paltiel followed weeping, but was rudely dismissed by 
Abner. The closing scene between Michal and David 
is pathetic. David’s dance before the ark was unseemly 
in the eyes of Michal, and she rebuked him. His answer 
was equally curt. The statement that Michal died 
childless may mean that she was divorced (2 S ). 
The estrangement was probably due to the numerous 
wives that now shared David's prosperity and Michal’s 
authority. J. H. Stevenson. 

MIOHEAS (2 Es 1*®) »the prophet Micah. 

MIOHMAS. — See next article. 

MIOHMASH. — A place (not enumerated as a town) 
in the territory of Benjamin, and in the mountains of 
Bethel. It comes into prominence in connexion with 
the daring raid made by Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
upon the Philistines there encamped (1 8 13, 14). It was 
one of the smaller places to which the returning exiles 
belonged, contributing only 122 men to the enumeration 
of Ezra (Ezr 2®’) and Nehemiah (7*0 [in both these last 
two passages Hichmas]. Nehemiah further alludes to 
it as a border dty of Benjamin (IHO. Indications of 
its position may be obtained from the Jonathan story 
and also from Isaiah’s picture of the course of an 
Assyrian raid (Is 10*«). These Indications permit an 
identification of the site with the modern village of 
MukhmOa, situated in a wild and desolate region near 
the head of the Wady Kelt. In 1 K 4» for Makaz the 
LXX erroneously reads Mickmask. For a time it was 
the seat of the government of Jonathan Maccabffius 
(1 Mac 97*). R. A. 8. Macalister. 

XIOHMETHAH . — The word occurs only in Jos 16® 
17^ In each case with the article, therefore probably 


not a proper name. Of the meaning of the word we are 
entirely ignorant. It indicated a place or some natural 
feature on the boundary of Manasseh. An echo of the 
old name may perhaps be heard in el-Mukhneh, the plain 
which lies to the east of N&blus. W. Ewinq. 

MIOHRI. — Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 9»). 

MIOHTAM. — See Psalms, p. 772\ 

MIDDIN. — A town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15«‘). The site has not been recovered. 

MID IAN, MID IAN ITES . — A nomadic tribe or group 
of tribes, said by an early genealogy (Gn 25*) to be 
descended from Abraham by Keturah, of which the 
Kenites (wh. see) were a part. They lived in ancient 
times in northern Arabia, but vanished at an early date 
from history. 

According to E they were traders, who sold Joseph 
into Egypt (Gn 37**- »). They roamed about Sinai (Ex 
, Hab 3^). Jethro (E) or Hobab (J), Moses’ father- 
in-law, was their priest. As Jethro is also said to l)e a 
Kenite (Jg 1‘®), probably the Kenites were a part of 
the Midianites. They were afterwards absorbed bv 
the tribe of Judah (Jg 1»®, 1 8 15«). The Prophetic 
source (J) also shows that in an early form of the narra- 
tive it was Midian, not Moab, that was said to have 
hired Balaam to curse Israel (cf. Nu 22<- ’). If this 
is so, it was a different branch of Midianites from the 
Kenites. The same source informs us (Gn 36*®) that a 
king of Edom smote Midian in the field of Moab. The 
references point to an activity of Midian in this region 
of which we have no other trace. 

The next we hear of the Midianites is in the period of 
the Judges, when they Invaded the territory of central 
Palestine in hordes, and were put to rout by Gideon and 
his three hundred men (Jg 6-8). These Midianites seem 
to have lived to the east of Palestine, and to have gained 
access to the west Jordan lands through the valley 
of the Jabbok. This corresponds with the statement of 
Gn 25® (JE), that the sons of Abraham by Keturah, of 
whom Midian was one, lived to the eastward. At the 
time of Gideon the Midianites were led by two chiefs, 
whose names J preserves as Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Jg 8*®), while E calls them Oreb and Zeeb (Jg 7*®). 
Gideon so completely ruined the power of the 
Midianites that his victory was long remembered (cf. 
Is 9^ 10*®, Ps 83®). From this blow the tribe never 
recovered, and disappears from history. 

According to a late Priestly passage (Nu 31*-*®), 
Moses is said to have gained a great victory over the 
Midianites. Perhaps, as some scholars think, this is 
a later version of the victory of Gideon. Possibly it is 
another version of the victory of the king of Edom. 

The genealogy given in Gn 25* calls Ephah a son of 
Midian. Is 60®- mentions both Midian and Ephah in 
connexion with Kedar. Tiglath-pileser 111 . (KIB ii. 21) 
mentions a Kkayapa in connexion with Taima, which De- 
litzsch (Paradieji, 304) identifies with Ephah. This would 
correspond with the location given in the genealogy. 

Ptolemy (Geog. vi. 7) mentions a place, Modiana, on the 
coast of Arabia, which is piobably tne same as Madyan on 
the Haj road to Mecca. Ndldeke (EBi iii. col. 3081) thinks 
that the name has survived from an old habitat of the 
Midianites. George A. Barton. 

MIDRASH. — See Commentary. 

MIDWIFE. — See Medicine, p. 600*». 

MIGDAL-EDER.— See Eoer, No. 1. 

MIGDAL-EL. — A town of Naphtali (Jos 19®*) between 
Iron and Horem. The site is uncertain. 

MIGDAL-GAD. — A town In the Shephfilah, In the 
territory of Judah (Jos 15*B, which cannot be identi- 
fied with any certainty. Guthe suggests Khirbet eU 
Mejdeleh, about 5 miles 8. of Belt Jibrin, with remains 
of buildings, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs; or Khirbet 
eUMejdel, about 14 miles 8. of Belt Jibrin, with ex- 
tensive ruins, etc. Warren (Hastings’ DB) suggests 
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^t-Mejdet, a thriving village 2h miles N.E. of AshkeSon. 
The name ‘ Tower of Gad ’ probably points to its having 
been a seat of idolatry, where the Canaanites worshipped 
Gad — ‘Good Luck’ or ‘Fortune.’ W. Ewing. 

MIGDOL. — A Semitic word meaning ‘tower,’ bor- 
rowed by the Egyptians of the New Kingdom, and 
common as a word and in place-names. 1. Ex 14», Nu33’, 
on the border of Egypt, near the spot where the Israel- 
ites crossed the Red Sea: probably a mere guardhouse 
on the road. 2. Ezk 29*® 30®, where ‘from Migdol to 
Syene’ Is the true reading, instead of ‘from the tower 
of Seveneh,’ Here Migdol is the N.E. extremity of 
Egypt, a.s Seveneh is the S. It may be identical with 
Magdolo in a Roman itinerary, perhaps at the now 
deserted site of Tell el-Her, 12 miles south of Peluslum. 
3. In Jer 44* 46*‘ Migdol is mentioned with Tahpanhes 
and Noph (Memphis) as a habitation of the Jews, and 
is probably the same as No, 2. F. Ll. Griffith. 

MIGBON. — One of the places mentioned in Isaiah’s 
description of the march of the Assyrians on Jerusalem. 
Tlie direction of the march is from north to south: 
hence Migron (Is 10**) lay north of Michmash (wh. see), 
and north of the Wady esSuwlnlt, which is the ‘pass’ 
of Is 10**. The name perhaps survives in Makrun, a 
ruined site situated a mile or two N.W. of Makhmda 
(Michmash). In I S 14* Saul, whose army was en- 
camped south of the Wady es-Suwl'nlt, is said to have 
dwelt in ‘the uttermost part of Geba (so read) under 
the pomegranate tree wliich is In Migron.* Probably 
‘in Migron* should rather be translated ‘in the thresh- 
ing-floor’; if not, we must infer that there were two 
places not many miles apart, one north and the other 
south of the Wady es-SuwlnU, bearing the same name. 
This southern Migron has not been identified. 

G. B. Gray. 

MU AMIN. — 1. One of those who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10*®); called in 1 Es 9** Maelus. 
2. Eponym of the 0th of the priestly courses (1 Ch 24*), 
This family returned with Zerub. (Neh 12®), and was 
represented at the sealing of the covenant (10’) "■ 
Mmiamin of Neh 12*’. 

MEKLOTH.— 1. A son of Jelel (1 Ch 8«-9»’* ). 
2. An officer of David (1 Ch 27<). 

MIKNEIAH. — A gate-keeper of the ark (1 Ch 15**). 

MIL ALAI. — The eponym of a priestly family (Neh 
12»). 

MILOAH. — 1. Daughter of Haran and wife of Nahor 
(Gn 11**). The names of her children are given in 
Rebekah was her granddaughter (24*®- *<• ®’). 
2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 26" 27* 30**, Jos 17* 
(all P). 

MILOOM. — The national deity of Ammon. Solomon 
(established a sanctuary for him on the Mount of Olives, 
which seems to have continued till it was destroyed by 
Josiah (1 K 11®- ». 2 K 23**). In 2 S 12*«, 1 Ch 20*, 
Jer 49*, and Zeph 1* BSalcam (‘their king’) is probably 
an incorrect vocalization of Milcom. The name is 
from the common Semitic root malk, melek (‘king’ or 
•prince’), probably with an Inflectional termination. 
The traditional iiientification of Milcom with Molech 
la based only upon 1 K 11’, a verse which is probably 
corrupt. See Molech. W. M, Nbsbit. 

MILDEW (yJ^OgOn, Dt 28*», 1 K 8*’, 2 Ch 6*», Am 4», 
Hag 2*’) rs a disease of grain due to various fungi: it 
is produced by damp, and is in the above passages 
associated with shidddphDn, * blasting)’ the opposite 
condition produced by excessive drought. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MILE. — See Weiohts and Measures. 

MILETUS. — The southernmost of the twelve colonies 
forming the Ionian confederacy of Asia Minor. It lay 
on the S. coast of the Latonian Gulf, which penetrated 
Daria 8. of the peninsula of MycRle, and received the 


waters of the Meander, The silt of this river filled up 
the gulf, and Miletus is now 5 miles from th(i sea, while 
the former island of Lade, which helped to make its 
harbour, is now a hill rising in the alluvial plain. 

Two visits of St. Paul to Miletus are mentioned. The 
first (Ac 20*®) t(wk place when he was returning to 
Jerusalem at the end of the Third Missionary Journey. 
He stayed long enough to send for the elders of Ephesus, 
and give them the farewell charge recorded in Ac 20. 
This probably needed two days. The second visit is 
mentioned in 2 Ti 420 ‘Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.’ 
This must have been between St, Paul’s first and second 
imprisonment at Rome. In neither case are we told of 
any attempt to found a church at Miletus. Miletus 
was already unimportant by comparison with Ephesus, 
which now received the trade of the Mwander valley, 
and shared with Smyrna the trade that came along the 
great road through the centre of Asia Minor. Ephesus 
was recognized by the Romans as the southern capital 
of the province of Asia. Formerly Miletus had led 
Ionia. Its trade was mainly in wool, and it had foundcnl 
numerous colonies on the Black Sea and Propontis 
(Sinope, Trapezus, Abydos, Cyzicus), besides Naucratis 
in Egypt. It had led the Ionian revolt, the fate of 
which was d(*termined by the battle of Lade and the 
capture of Miletus, b.c. 494. It had defended itself on 
behalf of the Persian power against Alexander in b.c. 334. 
Its ruins are now called Falatia. They seem to Include 
few Christian remains, but Miletus was a bishopric, 
and from the 5th cent, an archbishopric. 

A. E. Hillard. 

MILK. — Milk was at all times an Important article 
of diet among the Hebrews, and by ben-Sira is rightly 
assigned a prominent place among the principal things 
necessary for man’s life (Sir 39*). It was supplied 
by the females of the ‘herd’ and of llie ‘flock,’ the 
latter term including both sheep and goats (Dt 32‘®, 
where render ‘sour milk [chem'Qh] of the herd, and milk 
[c/iaW6] of the flock’), probably also by the milch 
camels (Gn 32*®). At the present day goats* milk is 
preferred to every other. 

In Bible times, as now, milk slightly soured or fer- 
mented was a favourite Ix^verage. The modern Bedouin 
prepares this sour milk, or leben, as it is called, by pour- 
ing the fresh milk into a skin (cf. Jg 4** '.she opened the 
milk-skin (EV ‘a Iwttle of milk’), and gave him drink’), 
to the sides of which clots of sour milk from a previous 
milking still adhere. The skin is shaken for a little, 
when the process of fermentation speedily c-ommences, 
and the milk is served ‘ with that now gathered sourness 
which they think the more refreshing’ (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, i. 263). Such was the refreshment with which 
Jaei supplied Sisera. ’ He asked water, she gave him 
milk; she brought him sour milk (chem'&h) in a lordly 
dish’ (Jg 5*®, where EV has ‘butter,’ but one does not 
drink butter; cf. 4>* cited above). 

In several OT passages, however, this word, chem'dh, 
does evidently signify butter, as in Pr 30** ‘the churn- 
ing (lit. as RVrn ‘pressing’) of milk bringeth forth 
butter.’ So Ps 55** RV, ‘his mouth was smooth as 
butter,’ w'here ‘sour milk’ is clearly out of place. The 
former passage suggests the procedure of the Arab 
housewife whom Doughty describes {op. ext. il. 67) as 
• rocking her blown-up milk-skin upon her knees till the 
butter came; they find It in a clot at the mouth of the 
skin.' Butter cannot kept sweet under the climatic 
conditions of Palestine, but must l)e boiled, producing 
the samn or clarified butter universally prized throughout 
the East. 

Cheese is mentioned three times in our AV (18 17**, 
2 S 17*®, Job 10‘°); in each case the original has a 
different word. The clearest case is the last cited; 
the text of 2 8 17*®, on the other hand, is admittedly 
in disorder, and we should perhaps read, by a slight 
change of consonants, ‘dried curds’; these, when 
rubbed down and mixed with water, yield a refreshing 
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drimk much esteemed at the present day. From the 
Mishna we learn that rennet and the acid juices of 
various trees and plants were used to curdle (Job 10>®) 
milk. After being drained of the whey — the water of 
milk' — the curds were salted, shaped into round discs, 
and dried in the sun. The Tyropoeon valley in Jeru- 
salem received its name, ‘the valley of the cheese- 
makers,’ from the industry there carried on. 

There has been much discussion of late as to the 
origin of the popular expression ‘ flowing with milk and 
honey/ so frequently used in OT to describe Palestine 
as an ideal land abounding in the necessaries and deli- 
cacies of life. Many recent scholars demur to the 
traditional view that this is expressed by the words 
‘milk and honey,’ on the principle of the part for the 
whole, and favour a more recondite origin in a forgotten 
Palestinian mythology. This explanation would bring 
the phrase in question into line with the equally familiar 
‘nectar and ambrosia’ of Greek mythology. 

Even more obscure is the significance of the tlirice- 
repeated command: ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk' (Ex 23^® 34“ Dt 14*^), Oi)inion is 
still divided as to whether we have here a piece of 
purely humanitarian — some woula say sentimental — 
legislation, or the prohibition of a magical rite in- 
compatible with the religion of J’’. For the latest ex- 
position of this view, see J. G. Frazer, ‘ Folk-lore In the 
OT,’ in Anthropological Essays, etc. (1907), 151 ff. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

MILL, MILLSTONE .— 1 . Three methods of preparing 
flour were in use in Palestine in Bible times, associated 
with the mortar and pestle (see Moutar and Pestle), 
the rubbing -stone, and the quern or handmill. The 
most primitive apparatus was the rubbing-stone or 
corn-rubber, which consisted really of two stones. 
The one on which the corn was ground was a substantial 
slab, often feet long, and al>out a foot wide, slightly 
concave and curving upwards, like a saddle, at both 
ends (illust. in Macalister, Bible Sidelights, etc., fig. 28). 
The other, the rubbing-stone proper, was a narrow 
stone from 12 to 18 inches long, pointed at both (*nds 
and also slightly curved, one side being plain and the 
other convex. In manipulating the rubber, the woman 
grasped it by both ends and ground the grains of wheat 
or barley with the convex side. Of. Macalister's descrip- 
tion in PEFSt, 1903, p. 118, with Schumacher’s photo* 
graph reproduced by Benzinger, Heh, Arch.^ (1907) 63, 
and the Egyptian statuette in Erman’.s Ancient Egypt, 
190. Vincent in his Canaan d'aprls V exploration ricente 
(405, fig. 282) shows a corn-rubber of flint from the 
palaeolithic age I 

2 . The more familiar apparatus for the same pur- 
pose was the handmill or quern. As in so many in- 
stances (see, e.g.. Lamp), the recent excavations enable 
us to trace two distinct stages in the evolution of the 
Palestinian handmill. The Gezer specimens described 
in detail in PEFSt, 1903, 119, belong to the earlier type, 
which is distinguished from the later form by the ab- 
sence of a handle for rotating the upper stone. The 
quern-stones ‘are always small, rarely being as much 
as a foot across.’ The lower stone, the ‘nether mill- 
stone’ of Job 412<, was always more massive than the 
‘upper millstone’ (Dt 24*), and was apparently fitted 
with *a narrow spindle’ sunk into the stone. The 
upper stone was pierced right through, and by this hole 
the mill was fed. According to Mr. Macalister, ‘the 
upper stone was grasped with both hands (the fingers 
clasping the edge, the thumbs being between the spindle 
and the stone), and worked through about one-third of a 
rotation, backward and forward.’ For varieties of this 
type, see PEFSt, 1903, p. 119 f. 

In the later and more effective type of handmill, 
which was that in use in NT times, the stones were 
larger, although the lov/er stone was still considerably 
wider than the upper {Baba bathra, ii. 1). As in the 
querns of the present day. the latter was fitted with a 
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wooden handle (yUd in the Mishna) in the shape of aa 
upright peg inserted near the outer edge. The mill 
was fed, as before, through a funnel-shaped cavity 
pierced through the upper stone, which was rotated by 
the handle through a complete circh;. Sometimes, as ap- 
pears from Mt 24<S two women worked the mill, seated 
opposite each other, and each turning the upper stone 
through half a revolution, as may still be seen in the East. 

By the first century of our era a larger and different 
form of mill had been introduced, apparently, to judge 
by the names of the various parts in the Mishna (see 
art. ‘Mill’ in EBi iii. 3093), under Gra*co-Roman in- 
fluence. In the larger spe(;imens of this type, the 
upper millstone, in the shape of two hollow cones, as 
described in detail, loc. cit., was turned by an ass, and 
is the ‘great millstone’ of Mt 18« 11 V (lit. as RVm ‘a 
millstone turned by an ass'). 

3. The work of the mill belonged at all times to the 
special province of the women of the household (Mt 
24<‘). In large establishments, it fi'll to the slaves, male 
(Jg lO^O and female (Ex 11&), particularly the latter, 
hence the figure for the slavery of captivity in Is 47*. 

The finer varieties of meal, the ‘fine flour’ of OT, 
were got by repeated grinding, or ))y sifting with sieves, 
or by a combination of both processes. 

Ilow indispensable the handmill was considered for 
the daily life of the family may be seen from the pro- 
vi.sion of the Deuforononiic legislation forbidding the 
cre<litor to take in pledge the household mill (so rightly 
RV), or even the upper millstone, ‘for he taketh a 
man’s life to pledge’ (Dt 24®). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MILLENNIUM. — A period of a thousand years, 
during which, according to Rev 20* ’’, the Dragon (i.e 
the devil) is to be confined in the aby.ss, while the 
martyrs, having been raise‘d from the dead, are to reign 
with Christ. The i)eriod begins with this first resurrec- 
tion, and at its end, Satan, prior to his destruction, is to 
be released for a time to fleceive the nations. 

This refi'rence in Revelation is unique in the NT. 
The Millennium was, however, present in the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. In Slavonic Enoch (chs. 32 and 
33), lime is described as a week of seven days, each of 
one thousand years in length. These six days (i.e. 6000 
years) are said to hav(^ elapsed from the time of tho 
Creation to the Judgmf*nt. Then will come a 'sabbath 
of rest’ of a thou.sana years, and then an eighth day 
which .shall be timele.ss. A .similar expectation i.s to be 
found in the Talmud (Sanh. 97a), and it is not impossible 
that this conception can be traced back to Babylonia 
or Persia. 

In the history of the Chri.stian Church the doctrine 
of the Millennium has played a considerable rOle, but 
Ghiliasm (wh. see) has been opposed by most of the great 
theologians from Augustine down. In the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas (ch. 15) we have a view very similar to that of the 
Slavonic Enoch, while Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) regards 
a chlliastic view of the future as an essential part of 
Chri.stian faith, although he knows that it i.s not held by 
all the orthodox. At the present time, in addition to 
the Second Adventi.st.s, millennial views are held strongly 
by a number of earnest Christians commonly called 
pre-millenarians because of their belief that Christ will 
return before the period of a thousand years begins 
and establish an earthly reign. In accordance with 
this theory (see Chiliahm, Pakousia), the resurrection 
i.s to be limited not to martyrs but to all Christians. 
Such an interpretation obviously does violence, to the 
connexion between the nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
of Revelation, and gives undue prominence to an expec- 
tation which was held by neither Jesu.s nor St. Paul, nor, 
in fact, by any writer of the NT except the author of 
Revelation. At the same time, there is little question 
that this pre-millennial view is germane to the literalistic 
Messianic hope which controlled the NT Church, and 
is not beyond a possible harmonization with J Co 109 
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The fundamental difficulty in erecting it into a doctrine 
of essential Christianity is that it presupposes conditions 
and expectations, carried over from Judaism, which the 
course of history l»as shown to bo witiiout foundation. 

Shaileji Mathews. 

MILLET (probably Panicuin miliaceurn or perhaps 
Andropogon sorghum) is mentioned in Ezk 4“ (only) as 
an ingredient in bread. See Food, § 2. 

MILLO. — A place near Shechern (the name of which 
would be better rendered Beth -millo, without translating 
the first element [‘house of Millo,’ AV and RVJ), quite 
unknown, the inhabitants of which were associated in 
the coronation of Abirnelech (Jg 9® Joash was 

slain at a ‘ Beth-millo, on the way that goeth down to 
Silla’ (2 K 12^"). Whether this be the same place, or 
whether (perlia[)s more likely) it was somewliere near 
Jerusalem, and (if so) where or what it may have been, 
are questions to which no answer can be given. On the 
‘Millo’ of 2 S 5®, 1 K etc., see Jerusalem, II, § 2. 

R. A. S. Mac.alister. 

MIN JEANS. -The name ofaS.W, Arabian people dwell- 
ing north of the Sabieans (Sheba), who in the 9th and 
8th cents, n.c. becamea powerful nation with a dominion 
stretcliing north to the iwuiinsula of Sinai. It is supposed 
by recent sc'holars that they are mea?U by the Me'unim 
or (better) Me'inim, who are named in 1 Ch 4^^ 
as dwelling in the Negeb, in 2 Ch 26^ along with 
Arabians, and in 2 Ch 20' (by corntction) along with the 
Ammonites. In all these passages the LXX understand 
Mirueans. J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

MIND.— See Pbycholooy. 

MINIAMIN.- T. A Levite (2 Ch 31>5). 2. Neh 12'^ 
Mijamin of 1 Ch 24®, Neh 10’ 12®. 3. A priest who took 

part in tlu^ ceremony of the dedication of the walls 
(Neh 12»M. 

MINING AND METALS. - Though Palestine proper 
is dtdicient in mineral resources, yet these were, present 
to some e.\tent on its borders, and were not only abun- 
dantly found, but even largely developed, in other parts of 
the ancient East, 'riie Scripture references to mining, 
accordingly, though not very numerous, are sutfi<'ienlly 
definite. Such a passage as Dt S'* (cf. 332 ®), though 
inapplicable to Palestine proi)er, may hold good of the 
I>ebanon district or (as has been suggested by some) of 
the Sinai tic region. Tlie cla.ssical description of the 
miner’s life in Job 28 is evidently ba.sed on observation. 
It <l<*picts the adventurous and toilsome character of 
the quest, the shafts sunk and the galleri(‘S tunnelled 
in the rock, the darkness, the waters that have to be 
drained away, the hidden trpy.surc.sof precious stones and 
metals that reward the effort and the ingenuity of man. 

The li.st of metals in Nu 3122 includes all those fliat 
are mentioned in Hcripture, viz. gold, silver, ‘bra.ss,’ 
iron, tin, and lead. All these arc again enumerated in 
Ezk 27'2 «3 22 as articles of Tyrian commerce. 

Brass. -This English word, as late as Idll, denoted 
copper or bronze (an alloy of copi)er and tin) rather 
than the modern l)rass (an alloy of cop()er and zinc). 
Hence, where ‘brass’ ocoirs in EV, coj)])er or bronze is 
to be understood (.see RVrn on Gn 4“, and art. Rrabs). 

Copper occurs oncein AV (Ezr ‘ bright brass’). 

But see on ‘Brass’ above and ‘Steel’ below. 

Gold is a metal the use of which can be traced back 
to the earliest tiiries of civilization. As a medium of 
currency it was reckoned by weight, in shekels and 
talents, coinage being unknown among the Jews before 
the Exile. While it figured in the history of Israel 
from the beginning (see the spoils of Egypt [Ex 12“1, 
MIdian [Nu 3‘2®*, Jg 8»1, and Jericho [Jos T*']), it became 
Bpecially plentiful in Palestine In the time of Solomon 
(1 K 10'* *'), the main sources of it being Ophir (1 K 9** 
10"), Tarshish (1 K lO"), and Sheba (1 K 11*. Ps 72*»). 
Another gold-producing country was Havilah (Gn 2"). 
pf these loQa»Utie9 Hftviiah and Sheba were Arabian. 


Ophir (wh. see) may have been the same, though Its 
situation has also been sought in India and S. Africa. 
For goldsmiths see Neh S'®- *'• is 40'" 4V 46®, also 
(RV) ,Ter 10" '* .51'’. The products of their art com- 
prised beaten work (Ex 25‘* 37'’- Nu 8‘* 37’, 

1 K 10'®’ , 2 Ch 9'®' ), plating (Ex 25"- »* 262»- “ 30®), 
and wire or thread for embroidery (Ex 39®). 

Iron appears to have come into use later than copper 
or bronze. Its ores are found in the Lebanon district, 
in the region of Sinai, and sparsely in Egypt. The most 
famous ancient st;al of its manufacture was among the 
Chalybes in the Highlands of Assyria. Mining for the 
ore is mentioned in Job 282; ‘iron furnace’ in 
I)t 42 ", 1 K 8®', Jer 11*; and the forge in Is 44>2. In 
modern times iron is separated from its ores as cast 
iron, from which wrought iron and steel are subse- 
quently prepared. But in ancient times the bunperature 
neces.sary to melt iron was unavailable, and it must 
have been 7 )roduced as wrought iron, which is st-11 
obtained by primitive smelling processes in various 
parts of the world. The uses of iron alluded to in 
Scripture are very varied, but call for no special comment. 
In Dt 3" and possibly in Am 1® ‘iron’ means black 
basalt. 

Lead is mentioned in Jer 6*®, Ezk 22"*-*2 in connexion 
with the smelting of silver (see ‘Silver’ below). Its 
weight is referred to in Ex 15'®. The ‘ephah’ in 
Zee 5’- ® has a leaden covering. Rock-cut inscriptions 
were made more durable by having the chiselled letters 
filled up with lead (Job IQ**). 

Silver, like gold, w as a very early medium of exchange 
(Gn 23'® >«). The Heb. and Gr. words for silver are 
often rendered ‘money’ in EV. There are frequent 
references in OT to the ust? of this metal for ves.sels and 
ornamental work. In NT tliere is special mention of 
the guild of silversmiths at Ephesus, and of the ‘shrines’ 
or models of the temi)le of Liana which were their most 
profitable article of trade (Ac 19^). Among the sources 
of tlie metal, Arabia (2 Ch 9'*) and Tarshish (2 Ch 9*', 
Jer 10®, Ezk 27'*) are named. The commonest ore of 
silver is argentiferous galena, which contains a large 
<iuantity of lead, and in which other metals may also be 
present. In the course of smelting the lead combine.9 
with the other impurities to form a heavy ‘slag,’ which 
separates by its weight from tlie molten silver, leaving 
the latter pure. This proi'ess is referred to, usually in 
a figurative moral sense, in Ps 66'® (cf. Is 48'®), Pr 17* 
2.5* 27*', Zee 13®, Mai 3*. and especially in Jer G**-*® and 
Ezk 22 ' ’-22. In the last two passages lead is the most 
prominent iinpurily, the others being ‘brass,’ iron, and 
tin. The mixture of these was the refuse or ‘dross ’of 
.silver (see also Is I** ^). 

Steel (2 S 22*®, Job 20=*, Ps 18**. Jer 15'*) is a mistaken 
translation in AV of the words {Osewhere renfiered 
‘brass.’ RV has ‘brass’ in these passages, and copper 
or bronze is to be understood. Only in Nah 2* (RV) is 
‘steel’ possibly a correet rendering. Steel is a form of 
iron containing more carbon than wTOught iron. It is 
capable not onl.y of being welded but also cast, and 
tempered to ^ariolls degrees of hardness and elasticity. 

Tin derived its importance from its use as a con- 
stituent of bronze (an alloy of copper and tin). It is 
mentioned as an article of Tyrian commerce in Ezk 27'*, 
and as an impurity in silver in Ezk 22'® (cf. Is 1*®, RVm 
‘alloy*). Its earliest source.s are uncertain, but it 
appears to have come to the East from the West. It is 
knowm that the Phmiiicians obtained it from the Scilly 
Isles and Cornwall, 

Flint is a form of silica, and occurs abundantly, in 
the form of nodules, in many of the limestone rocks of 
Palestine. It is exceedingly hard, and its property 
of sparking when struck on steel or on another flint 
provided a very ancient and common means of obtain- 
ing fire (2 Mac 10*). Flint has a sharp edge when 
broken or chipped, and was used for primitive weapona 
and instruments of many kinds— arrow-hea4s, knives. 
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etc. For the latter see Ex 4“ RV, Jos 5*- • RV. In 
other Scripture references to flint its hardness is chiefly 
»n view (Dt 32»>, Job 28» RV. Is 5** SO?, Ezk 3»). 

Marble is limestone (carbonate of lime), hard 
end close-grained enough to be polished. The purest 
forms are white, but many coloured varieties are highly 
valued. Marble was among the materials prepared by 
David for the Temple (1 Ch 29*). Josephus (Ant. vin. 
iii. 2, 9) says that Solomon’s Temple was built of white 
stone from Lebanon, but the stones exposed in the 
Jews* Wailing Place appear to be from the neigiibour- 
hood of Jerusalem, probably from the quarries under 
^zetha. Marble supplies a simile in Ca 5^®, and is 
mentioned among the merchandise of ‘Babylon’ in 
Rev 18«. James Patrick. 

HnasH . — The mod. form is ‘diminish.* ‘Minish* 
occurs in AV in Ex Ps 107”, and RV introduces 
It at Is 19«, Hos 8‘®; but Amer. RV prefers ‘dimiu;>>h* 
everywhere. 

MINISTER. — The word ‘minister’ comes from the 
Lat. servant,* and generally it may be said 

that wherever it is found in the Bible, whether in OT or 
in NT, its original meaning is its primary one, service 
being the idea it is specially meant to convey. 

1. In OT it is used (corresponding to the same Heb. 
word in each case) of Joshua as the personal attendant 
of Moses (Ex 24”, Jos 1‘). of the servants in the court of 
Bolomon (1 K 10®), of angels and the elemental forces 
of nature as the messengers and agents of the Divine will 
(Ps 103*^ 104<; cf. He 1’- ”), but, above all. of the priests 
jind Le\ites as the servants of Jehovah in Tabernacle and 
Temple (Ex 28“, 1 K 8”, Ezr 8”, and constantly). The 
secular uses of the Heb. word, standing side by sitle 
with the sacred, show that it w'as not in itself a priestly 
term. Ministry was not necessarily a priestly thing, 
though priesthood wa.*? one form of ministry. 

2. In NT several Gr. words are tr. ‘minister,* three 
of which call for notice. (1) kyjOref^s is found in 
Lk 1* 4”, Ac 13® 26”, 1 Co 4>. In two of these cases 
IIV has properly substituted ‘attendant’ for ‘minister’ 
to avoid misconception. The ‘minister’ (Lk 4”) 
to whom Jesus handed the roll in the synagogue at 
Nazareth was the hazzan, corresiionding to the English 
verger or Scotch beadle. John Mark (Ac 13®) was the 
minister of Barnabas and Saul in the same sense as 
Joshua was of Moses, — he was their attendant and 
assistant. In the other cases hyptreC^s is u.sed of the 
minister of Christ or of the word in a sense that is hardly 
distinguishable from that of diakonos as under. 

(2) leitourgos. — In classical Gr. this word with its 
cognates is applied to one who renders special services 
to the commonwealth, without any suggestion of a 
priestly ministry. But in the LXX it was regularly 
applied, especially in its verbal form, to the ritual 
ministry of priests and Levites in the sanctuary, and 
80 by NT times had come to connote the idea of a 
priestly function. What we have to notice, however. 
Is that no NT writer uses it so as to suggest the di.s- 
charge of special priestly functions on the part of an 
official Christian ministry. Either the reference is to 
the old Jewish ritual (Lk 1«, He 9« 10”), or the word 
Is employed In a sense that is purely figurative (Ro 15”, 
Ph 2”) ; or, again. Is applied to a ministration of Christian 
charity (2 Co 9”, Ph 2®- ”) or of prayer (Ac 13»: cf. v.«), 
from which all ideas of priestly ritual are clearly absent. 

(3) diakonos. — Even more significant than the uses 
to which leitourgos and its cognates are put in the 
NT is the fact that they are used so seldom, and that 
diakonos and diakonia are found Instead when the 
Ideas of minister and ministry are to be expressed. 
This corresponds with the other fact that the priesthood 
of a selected class has been superseded by a universal 
Christian priesthood, and that a ministry of lowliness 
and serviceableness (which diakonos specially implies) 
baa taken the place of the old ministry of exclusive 


privilege and ritual performance, diakonia is the 
distinctive Christian word for ‘ministry,’ and diakonos 
for ‘minister.’ But these nouns and the related verb 
are used in the NT with a wide range of application. 
The personal services rendered to Jesus by Martha, 
Mary, and other women (Lk 10®«, Jn 12*, Mt 27“), 
and to St. Paul by Timothy, Erastus, and Oneslmus 
(Ac 19”, Philem ”), are described as forms of ministry. 
The man who serves and follows Christ is His minister 
(Jn 12“; ‘my diakonos* is the expression in the 
original); and the minister of Christ will not fail t<! 
minister also to the brethren (1 Co 12®, 1 P 4”). But 
while every true Christian is a minister of Christ 
and of the brethren, there is a ministry of particular 
serWce out of which there gradually emerges the idea 
of a sx)ecial Christian ministry. We may find the roots 
of the idea in our Lord’s words to His disciples, ‘ Who- 
soever would becrome great among you .shall be your 
minister, . . . even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many’ (Mt ). The minister at first 
was one who was distingui.shed from others by his larger 
services. He did not hold an office, but discharged 
a function. There were differences of function, Indeed, 
and, above all, the distinction between those who were 
ministers of the word (Ac ffi, 2 Co 3®, Eph 3* D and 
those who ministered by gracious deed (Ac 6*® ). But 
whatever might be the ‘diversities of ministrations’ 
(1 Co 12®), the word diakonos covereil them all. At a 
later stage, when differences of function have begun 
to harden into distinctions of office, tiie name diakonos 
is .sp>ecially appropriated to the deacon (wh. see) as 
distinguished from the presbyter or bishop (Ph D, 

1 Ti 3‘-‘®). But diakonos still continues to be Used in 
Its wider sense, for Timothy, who was much more than 
a deacon, is exhorted to be * a good minister (diakonos) 
of Jesus Christ’ (1 Ti 4«). See following article. 

J. C. Lambert. 

MINISTRT. — The foregoing art. has sufficiently dealt 
with the gem;ral idea of ministry, but something remains 
to be said more particularly of the foreshadowings and 
lieginnings of an official Christian ministry as these are 
found in the NT. The earliest historical datum is 
the distinction drawn by the Twelve between the 
* diakonia of the word’ and the * diakonia of tables’ 
(Ac 6* ♦) — a distinction that constantly reappears in 
the writings of St. Paul (c.g. Ro 12«-«, 1 Co 1” 9” 12*«), 
though by and by the latter of these two ministries 
widens out so as to Include many other matters besides 
the care of the poor. These two forms may be broadly 
distinguished as a general and prophetic ministry on 
the one hand, a local and practical on the other. 

General and prophetic.— Ac shows that from 

the first the Twelve recognized that they were Divinely 
called to be ministers of the word, i.e. preachers of 
the gospel; and 8t. Paul repeatedly affirms the same 
thing regarding himself (1 Co 1” 9”, 2 Co 3« 4*, CJol 1»). 
But it was not the Apostles only who discharged this 
high spiritual function. Besides Apostles, a word 
which is used in a wider as well as a narrower sense 
(see Ac 14”, Ro 16’; cf. Didache, xi. 4 ff.), the Church 
had also prophets and evangdisis and teachers, all of 
them, in somewhat different ways no doubt, fulfilling 
this same task of proclaiming the word (1 Co 12** *•, 
Eph 4”; for prophets, see also Ac 11” 15” 21*«; for 
evangelists, \c 21®, 2 TI 4®; for teachers, Ac 13*, 1 2’, 

2 Ti I”), and moving about from place to place in order 
to do so. That the prophetic ministry in its various forms 
was a ministry of function and not of stated office. Is 
shown by the fact that the same person might be at 
once apostle, prophet, and teacher (cf. Ac 13* 14>®, 
1 Ti 2’, 2 Ti 1”). 

2 . Local and practical .—Of this the Seven of Jerusaleni 
furnish the earliest examples. Their special duties, 
when we first meet them, are restricted to the care of 
the poor, and in particular to the charge of the ‘daily 
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ministration.' But, as the local Churches grew in size 
and Church life became more complex, other needs 
arose. There was the need of government and discipline, 
of pastoral counsel and comfort, of stated instruction 
by regular teachers as well as of occasional visits from 
wandering apostles and prophets. In the 'helps* and 
'governments' of l Co 12** we have a reference to 
some of these needs. And by and by we find that to 
meet the nece8sitie.s of the situation the local ministry 
has blossomed out into two separate forms, (a) First 
there is the presbyter or elder, otherwise known as the 
bishop or overseer (for the substantial identity between 
the presbyter and the bishop, see art. Bishop), whose 
duties are to feed the flock and help the weak (Ac 
20>7- *• 1 P 5*), to visit and pray for the sick (Ja 5^«), 

to rule and teach (1 Ti 3* ^). (b) Next there are the 

deacon, and his companion the deaconess (Ph IS 1 Ti 
38 . 1 J) whose duties are not clearly defined, but the 
description of whose qualifications suggests that their 
work lay largely in visitation from house to house and 
ministration to the poor (1 Ti 6*-”). The local ministry, 
it thus appears, came to discharge some of the functions 
that had originally belonged to the general ministry of 
Apostles and proi)het.s. The latter, however, was still 
recognized to be the higher of the two. St. Paul 
summons thepresbyter-bi.shopsof the Church in Ephesus 
to meet him at Miletus, and addresses them in a tone of 
high spiritual authority (Ac 20*’-“). And even In the 
Didache, which belongs probably to about the end of 
the 1st cent., we find that when a wandering prophet 
visits a Church and is recognized as a true prophet, 
precedence is given liim over the resident bishops and 
deacons (Did. x. 7, xiii. 3). See, further, Apostle, 
Bishop, Deacon, Evangelist, Laying on of Hands, 
Prophet in NT. J. C. Lambert. 

MINNl. — A people named in Jer 51*’ along with the 
Armenians (‘Ararat’) and Scythians (‘Ashkenaz’) as 
coming assailants of Babylon. T’^ey are the Mannai 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, who dwelt b«dween the 
lakes Van and Urmia. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

UNNITH marks the direction in which Jephthah pur- 
sued the defeated Ammonites from Aroe.r (Jg 1 1”), i.e. 
■ Aroer which is in front of Rabbah’ (Jos 13*«). The site 
has not been rccovere<l. That indicated in the Onomasti- 
con, 4 miles from Heshbon on the way to Philadelphia, 
.seems too far to the south. The place appears to have 
l)een famous for the high quality of its wheat (Ezk 27*’, 
cf. 2 Ch 27‘). It must l>e added that in both passages 
there are strong rea.son8 for suspecting the correctness 
of the text. W, Ewing. 

MINT (Or. hMyosmon, Mt 23**, Lk 11**). — One of the 
trifles which were tithed; primarily, perhaps, peppermint 
(Mentha piperita), but including also allied plants, such 
as the horse mint (M. sylvestris), which grows wild all 
over Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

MIPHKAD. — A gate, somewhere near the northern 
end of the East wall of Jerusalem, as may be deduced 
from the one reference to it (Neh 3“ AV ‘the gate 
Mlphkad,’ HV ‘the gate of Hammiphkad’ ) describing 
its restoration after the Exile. Many attempts have 
been made to Identify it more exactly; but as the 
course of this part of Nehemiah’s wall has not been 
revealed by excavation, and consequently the positions 
of its gates are not known with certainty, such attempts 
are mere guesswork. See the note on the gates in art. 
Jerusalem, II, § 4 . K. A. S. Macalister. 

MIRA0IJB8. — 1. The narratives. — (a) In the Gospels 
Jesus is recorded to have cast out devils (Mt 8** 
15“ 17*«, Mk 1**), restored paralytics (Mt 8»» 9«, Jn 6»). 
revived the withered hand (Mt 12^>), released from the 
spirit of Infirmity (Lk 13«), stanched an issue of blood 
(Mt 9**), cured dropsy (Lk 14*), allayed fever with a 
touch (Mt 8>*), given speech to the dumb, hearing to 
the deaf, and sight to the bUnd (Mt 9“ 12**, Mk 7“ 


Mt 9** 20**, Mk 8**, Jn 9’), cleansed leprosy (Mt 
Lk 17'*), and even raised from the dead (Mt 9**, Lk 7**, 
Jn 11**). Besides these miracles of healing there are 
ascribed to Him other extraordinary acts, such as the 
Btilling of the Storm (Mt 8**), the Feeding of Five 
Thousand (Mt 14**) and Four Thousand (15“), the 
Walking on the Sea (14*»), the Change of Water into 
Wine (Jn 2*). The blasting of the Fig Tree (Mt 21*>), and 
the finding of the Coin in the Fish’.s Mouth (17*’), may 
possibly be figurative sayings misunderstood. The Two 
Draughts of Fishes (Lk 5® and Jn 21®) may be variant 
traditions of one occurrence, and, like the recovery of 
the Nobleman’s Son of Capernaum (Jn 4®®), may be 
regarded as proof of superhuman wisdom, and not of 
supernatural power. These miracles are presented to 
us as the acts of a Person supernatural both in the 
moral character as sinless and perfect, and in the religious 
consciousness as alone knowing and revealing the Father. 
It was the universal conviction of the early Chri.stian 
Church that after three days He ro.se from tlie dead 
(I Co 15*), and was universally present in supreme power 
(Mt 28* «• *0). 

Regarding the miracles of Jesus the following general 
considerations should be kept in view, (a) 1 1 Is impo.ssible 
to remove the records of miracles from the Go.sp(‘l.s 
without tearing them to pieces, as the.se works of Jesus 
are so wrought into the very texture of His ministry. 
(b) The character of the miracles is absolutely harmonious 
with the power of Jesus; with only two apparent ex- 
ceptions they are beneficent. The blasting of the fig 
tree (Mt 21**), even if the record i.s taken literally, may 
be explained as a symbolic prophetic act, a solemn 
warning to His disciples of the doom of impenitent 
Israel. The finding of the coin in the fish’s mouth 
(Mt 17*’) would be an exception to the rule of Jesus 
never to use His supernatural power on His own behalf, 
and the narrative itself allows us to explain it as a mi.s- 
understanding of figurative language, (c) The miracles 
were not wrought for display, or to prove His claims. 
Jesus rejected such use as a temptation (Mt 4® ’), and 
always refused to work a sign to meet the demands of 
unbelief (Mt 16*). He did not highly esteem the faith 
that was produced by His miracles (Jn 4**). The cure 
of the paralytic, which He wrought to confirm His claim 
to for^ve sins, was necessary to assure the sufferer of 
the reality of His forgiveness (Mt 9*). The miracles are 
not evidential accessories, but essential constituents of 
Jesus’ ministry of grace, (d) While faith in the petitioner 
for, or recipient of, the act of healing was a condition 
Jesus seemingly required in all coses, while He was 
prevented doing His mighty works, as at Nazareth, by 
unbelief (Mt 13®*), while the exercise of His power was 
accompanied by prayer to God (Jn 11**- **), His healing 
acts were never tentative; there is in the records 
no trace of a failure, (e) In view of one of the explana- 
tions offered, attention must be called to the variety of 
the diseases cured; nervous disorders and their con- 
sequences did not limit the range of His activity. 

(6) In the Acts the reconi of miracles is continued. 
The promi.se of Jesus to His Apostles (Mt 10*, cf. Mk 
1017. IB) is represented as abundantly fulfilled. In 
addition to the charlsms of and prophecy (wh. 

see), there were .signs and wonders wrought by the 
Aiiostles and others (Ac 2*» S**- »® 6* 8*»). Miracles of 
which further details are given are the re.stc>ration of 
the lame man at the gate Beautiful (3’), and of the crlpide 
at Lystra (14»), the cure of the palsied A'neas (9**), the 
expulsion of the spirit of divination at Philippi (16**), 
the healing of the father of Publius in Melita (28*), the 
restoration to life of Dorcas (9*®) and Eutychus (20*®, 
the narrative does not distinctly affirm death). This 
supernatural power is exercised in judgment on Ananias 
and Sapphira (5®- *®), and on Elymas (13“) — acts the 
moral justification of which must be sought in the 
estimate formed of the danger threatening the Church 
and the gospel, but which do present an undoubted 
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dllDciilty. One may hesitate about accepting the 
statement about the miracles wrought by Peter's 
shadow ( 51 *) or Paul’s aprons (19‘2). What are rep- 
resented as miraculous deliverances from imprison- 
ment are reported both of Peter (12«) and of Paul (lO®*). 
Paul’s escape from the viper (28^) does not necessarily 
involve a miracle. These miracles, which, taken by 
themselves as reported in Acts, there might be some 
hesitation in believing, become more credible when 
viewed as the continuation of the supernatural power 
of Christ in Ills Church for the confirmation of the 
faith of thovse to whom the gospel was entriKsted, and 
also those to whom its appeal was first addressed. In 
this matter the Epistles of Paul confirm the record of 
Acts (1 Co 1210- *», 2 Co 12*2). paul claims this super- 
natural power for himself, and recognizes its piesence in 
the Church. 

(c) We cannot claim to have contemporary evidence 
of the miracles of the OT, as we have of those of the NT. 
The miracles are almost entirely connected either with 
the Exodus from Egypt, or with the ministry of Elijah 
and of Elisha. The majority of the miracles of the. first 
group are not outside of the order of nature; what is 
extraordinary in them is their coincidence with the 
prophetic declaration, this constituting the events 
signs of the Divine revelation. While the miracles 
ascribed to Elijah and Elisha might be considered as 
their credentials, yet they cannot be regarded as essential 
to their prophetic ministry; and the variations with 
which they are recorded represent popular traditions 
which the compiler of the Hooks of Kings has incorporated 
without any substantial alteration. The record of the 
standing still of the sun in Gibeon is obviously a prosaic 
misinterpretation of a poetic phrase (Jos 10‘2-»<); behind 
the record of the bringing back of the shadow on the dial 
of Ahaz (2 K 20“) we may assume some unusual 
atmospheric phenomenon, refracting the rays of the sun; 
the speech of Balaam’s ass (Nu 2227) may be regarded 
as an objectifying by the seer of his own .scruples, doubts, 
and fears; the Book of Jonah is now interpreted not 
literally, but figuratively; the Book of Daniel is not 
now generally taken as history, but rather as the em- 
bellishment of history for the purposes of edification. 
The revelation of Jehovah to Israel is .seen in the prov- 
idential guidance and guardianship of His people by 
God, and in the authoritative interpretation of God’.s 
works and ways by the j)rophetK, and in it miracle, in 
the .strict sense of the word, has a .small place. While 
the moral and religious w'orth of the OT, as the literature 
of the Divine revelation completed in Christ, demand.s 
a re.spectful treatment of the narratives of rniracle.s, we 
are bound to apply two tests: the sufficiency of the 
evidence, and the co’igruity of the miracle in character 
with tlie Divine revelation. 

2. The evidence. — In dealing with the evidence for 
the miracles the starting-point should be the Resurrec- 
tion. It is admitted that the belief that Jesu.s had 
risen prevailed in the Christian Church from the very 
beginning of its history; that without this belief the 
Church would never have come into existence. Harnack 
seeks to distinguish the Easter message about the 
empty grave and the appearances of Jesus from the 
Easier faith that Jesus lives: but he is not successful 
in showing how the former could have come to be, apart 
from the latter. No attempt to explain the conversion 
of Paul without admitting the objective manifestation 
of Christ a.s risen can be regarded as satisfactory, 
’^t may not be pos.sible absolutely to harmonize in 
every detail the records of the appearances, but before 
these narrative.s were written it was the common belief 
of the Christian Church, as Paul testifies, ‘that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that 
he was buried, <ind that he hath been raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 152- 4 ), 
If the Resurrection of Christ is proved, this fact, con- 
fined with His absolutely unique moral character and 


religious consciousness, invests the Person of jTesuS 
with a supernaturalness which forbids our limiting 
the actions po.ssible to Him by the normal human 
tests. His miracles are not wonders, for it i.s no wonder 
that He should so act, but signs, proofs of what He is, 
and works, congruous with His charactijr as ‘ever 
doing good,’ and His purpose to reveal the grace of 
the Father. Harnack will not ‘reject peremptorily 
as illusion that lame walked, blind saw, and deaf heard,’ 
hut he will not believe that ‘a stormy sea was stilled 
by a word.’ The miracles of healing are not all ex- 
plicable, as he supposes, by what Matthew Arnold 
called moral therapeutics — the infiut‘nce of a strong 
personality over those suffering from nerve disorders, 
as they embrace diseases of which the cure by any 
such means is quite incredible; and the evidence for 
the cosmic miracles, as the miracles showing power 
over nature apart from man have been called, is quite 
as good as for the healing miracles. If the Synoptic 
Gospels can be dated between a.d. 60 and 90, as is 
coming to be admitted by scholars geruTally, the evi- 
dence for the miracles of Jesus is tliorouglily .satis- 
factory; the mythical theory of Strau.ss must a.ssume 
a much longer interval. Harnack regard.s as ‘a demon- 
strated fact’ that ‘Luke, companion in travel ano 
a.s.sociate in evangelistic work of Paul,’ is the aiithof 
of the Third Gospel and the Act.s; nev'ertheless he doe.s 
not consider Luke’.s history as true; but Ramsay 
argues that the Lukan authorship carries with it sub- 
stantial accuracy. In his various writings he ha.s 
endeavoured to show how careful a historian Luke is, 
and if Luke’s excellence in this respect is estaldi.shed, 
then we can place greater reliance on the evidence for 
miracles in the early Church, as well as in the ministry 
of Jesus. Harnack lay.s great strt^ss on the credulity 
of the age in which the (josi)els were written; but this 
credulity was not universal. The educated classes 
were sceptical; and, to judge Luke from the preface 
to his Gosi)el, he ai)p(*ars as one who recognized the 
duty of careful inquiry, and of testing evidence. The 
miracles of the Gospels and the Acts are clo.scly con- 
nected with the Person of Jesus, as the Word Incarnate 
and the risen Lord, and the credulity of the age does 
not come into consideration unless it can be shown 
that among either the Jews or the G('ntiles there was 
a prejudice favourable to belief in the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, The character of the miracles, 
so harmonious with the Per.son, forhid.s our ascribing 
them to the wonder-loving, and therefore wonder- 
making, tendency of the times. 

Some indications luive alr<‘ady been given in regard 
to the evidence for the miracles of the OT. The fre- 
quent referenc(‘s to the deliverance from Egypt made 
in the subsequent literature attest the historical reality 
of that series of (events; and it cannot be .said to be 
improbable that signs should have accompanied such 
a Divine intervention in human history. Some of the 
miracles a.scrihed to I'Jisha are not of a character con- 
griioii.s with the function of prophecy; but it 
be that we should very cautiously api)ly our sense of 
fitness as a test of truth to the.se ancient narratives. 
In the OT history, Prophecy (wh. see) was the 
supernatural feature of deepest significance and highest 
value. 

3. Explanations. — Admitting that the evidence is 
satisfactory, and the miracles are real, what explana- 
tion.s can l)e offered of them? (a) One suggestion has 
already been consid(Ted; it is favoured by Harnack 
and Matthew Arnold: it is that one person may exercise 
over another so strong an influence as to cure nervous 
disorders. The inadequacy of this explanation has 
been shown; but even were it admissible, a reason 
would need to be given why Jesus used a means not 
known in His age, and thus anticipated modern develop- 
ments of medical skill. It i.s certain that Jesus worked 
His miracles relying on the Divine powers in Himself; 
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vhether In any cases this obscure psychic force was an 
unknown condition of His miracles Is a matter of 
secondary importance. 

(6) A second suggestion, made by the late Duke of 
Argyll (Reign of Law, p. 16), is that God chooses and 
uses laws unknown to man, or laws which, even if 
he knew, he could not use. He thinks that this would 
meet the prejudice of scientific thought against effects 
without causes. This explanation recognizes that 
miracles are not explicable by the laws of nature as 
known to man. and that it is of God’s free choice that 
for certain ends He uses mc;ans otherwise unknown. 
As these laws are finite hypothetical, and as this u.se 
of them only occasionally is not at all probable, this 
explanation does not appear to make miracles any 
more credible. 

(c) We may now attempt to define more closely 
what we mean by a miracle. It does seem, on the whole, 
desirable to restrict tiu; term ‘miracle’ to an external 
event of which there is sensible evidence. Inward 
changes, such as in the prophetic inspiration, or the 
religious conversion of an individual, however manifest 
the Divine presence and action may be for the person 
having the exiK*.rience. should not be described as 
miracles, unless with some qualiheation such as spiritual 
or moral. The negative feature of the external event 
which justifies our describing it as a miracle is that 
it is inexplicable by the natural forces and laws as 
known to us. The will of iTiaii is a force in nature 
with which we are familiar, and therefore the. move- 
ments of the body under the control of the will are 
not to be described as miraculous. We say more 
than we are justified in saying if we describe a miracle 
as an interference with the laws and forces of nature, 
or a breach in the order of nature; for just as the 
physical forces and laws allow the exercise of human 
will in the movements of the body, so the power that 
produces the miracle may, nay must, be conceived as .so 
closely relatofi to nature that it'’ exercise results in 
no disturbance or disorder in nature. The miracle 
need not interfere with the continuity of nature at all. 
The modern theory of Evolution is not le.ss, but more, 
favourable to the belief in miracle. It is not a finished 
machine, but a growing organism, that the world apiw^ars. 
Life transcends, and yet combines and controls phy.sical 
forces (Lodge’s Life, and Matter, p. 1U8). Mind is not 
explicable by the brain, and yet tin* will directs the 
movements of the body. There is a creative action 
of God in the stages of the evolution, which attaches 
itself to the conserving activity. Applying the argu- 
ment from analogy, we may regard the Person of Christ 
and the miracles that cluster round His Person as such 
a creative action of Gorl. If we adequately estimate 
the significance of the Exodus in the history of mankind, 
the providential events connected \Nith it will a.ssume 
greater credibility. But there is a final consideration. 
The purpo.se of God in Christ is not only perfective — 
ihe completion of the world’.s evolution ; it is also redemp- 
tive — the correction of the evil sin had brought on the 
human race. It was fitting that the redemption of 
man from sin should be acco npanied by outward 
remedial signs, the relief of his need and removal of 
his suffering.s. God is without variation and shadow 
that is cast by turning in Hi.s x>urpose, but His action 
is conditioned, and must necessarily be conditioned, 
by the results of man’s use of the freedom which for 
His wise and holy ends He bestowed. He may in Hi.s 
action transcend His normal activity by a more direct 
manifestation of Himself than the naturil procease.s 
of the world afford. The consistency of character 
of a human personality is not disproved by an excep- 
tional act when a crisis arises; and so, to deal effectively 
vdth sin for man’s salvation, God may use miracles 
as means to His ends without any break in the con- 
tinuity of His wisdom, righteousness, and grace. 

4. ObjeetionLA. — It seemed desirable to state the facts, 


the proofs for them, and the reasonableness oi them, 
before taking up the objections that are made. These 
objections refer to two points, — the po.ssibility of miracle 
at all, and the 8\ifficiency of the evidence for the miracles 
of the Bible. Each of the.se may be very briefly dealt 
with, (a) For materialism, which recognizes only x)hysical 
forces; and pantheism, which so identifies God and 
man that the order of nature is fixed by the nece.ssity 
of the nature of God ; and even for deism, which confines 
the direct Divine activity to the beginning, and excludes 
it from the cour.se of the world, miracles are impossible. 
Agnosticism, which regards the ultimate reality as an 
inscrutable mystery, is under no logical comi)ulsion to 
deny the possibility of miracles; Huxley, for instance, 
pronounces such denial unjustifiable. Two rea.sons 
against the jmssibility of miracles may be advanced 
from a theistic standpoint. In the intere.sts of science it 
may be maintained that the uniformity of nature ex- 
eludes miracle: but, as lias just been shown, tlie theory 
of Evolution ha.s set modified the conception of uni- 
formity that this argument has lost its force. Life and 
mind, when first apx>e,aring in the proce.sa of evolution, 
were breaches in the uniformity. The uniformity of 
nature is consistent with fresh stages of develoximeiit, 
inexplicable by their antecedents; and only when 
.science has resolved life and mind into matter will the 
argument regain any validity. In the interests of 
philosophy, it may be argued that miracles interrupt the 
continuity of thought: the world as it is is so reasonable 
(idealism) or so good (optimism) that any change is 
unthinkable. But the aflirmation ignores many of the 
problems the world as it is pre.sents: .sin, .sorrow, dt^alh 
are real; would not the solution of these problems give 
both a more rea.sonabie and a better world? and if 
miracles should be nece.ssary to such a solution, they 
are thinkable. Again, is it not somewhat arrogant 
to make man’s estimate of what is reasonable and good 
the measure of God’s wi.sdorn and grace? 

(6) The more usual objection is the insufficiency of 
the evidence. Hume laid down this criterion: ‘No testi- 
mony is .sufficient to establish a mirai^le unle.ss the 
testimony be of .such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish. Or briefly, it is contrary to exiwrience that 
a miracle .should be true, but not contrary to experience 
that testimony .should be fal.se.’ But to this statement 
it may properly be objected, that it a.ssumes what is 
to be proved: for, while it may be contrary to ordinary 
experience that mirachvs hapinm, what the defenders of 
miracles maintain is that there, have been exceptional 
exr)erience.s ol miracles. If miracles were common, 
they would cea.se to be so de.scribed; their uncomrnon- 
ne.ss doe.s not prove their incredibility. Although the 
test is one that iias no warrant, yet it may be argued 
that Christ’s character and resurrection would stand it. 
It i.s le.ss cre<lible that the portrait of Jesus given in the 
Gospels was invented, than that Jesus lived as there 
depicted. It is le.ss credible that th(‘ Apostolic faith 
in the risen Lord, and all it accomplished, should have 
Its origin in illusion, than that He rose from the dead. 
The improbability of miracle is usually the tacit assurat>- 
tion when the sufficiency of the e\idence is denied. 
If the relation of GckI to the world is conceived as a 
constant, immaiumt, progressive, perfective, redemptive 
activity, the probability of miracles will be so great 
that the evidence sufficient to prove an ordinary event 
will be regarded as satisfactory, provided always that 
this test is met, that the miracle is connected with the 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose, and is congruous in 
its character with the wisdom, righteousness, and 
grace of God. 

6. Value. — A few words may in conclusion be added 
legarding the value of the miracles. The old apologetic 
view of miracles as the credentials of the doctrines of 
Christianity is altogether discredited. It is the truth 
of the doctrines that makes the fact of the inlraclee 
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credible. It is Christ’s moral character and religious 
consciousness that help us to believe that He wrought 
wonderful works. The NT recognizes that a miracle 
proves only superhuman power (2 Th 2»); only if its 
character is good, is it proved Divine. In the OT 
prophecy is declared false, not only when unfulfilled 
(Dt 18“), but also when it leads to idolatry (13*). The 
moral test, which can be applied to the miracles of the 
Go.spels, shows the irrelevancy, not to say the flippancy, 
of Matthew Arnold’s sneer about the turning of a pen 
into a pen-wiper as the proof of a doctrine. The miracles 
of the Gospels are constituent elements of Christ’s 
moral perfection, His grace towards men. While the 
miracles are represented in the Gospels as not In them- 
selves sufficient to generate faith (Jn ID® 12®’), yet 
it is affirmed that they arrested attention and strength- 
ened faith (Mt 8”, Lk 5* 7‘«, Jn 2“ 6»). Christ Himself 
is reported as appealing to them as witness (Jn 5*®), but 
the appeal seems deprecatory, as elsewhere He rates 
low the faith that rests on seeing miracles (Jn 14‘0. 
while condemning the unbelief that resists even this 
evidence (Mt 11*®). At the beginning of the Christian 
Church the miracles had some value as evidence. To- 
day the change Christ has wrought in human history 
is the most convincing proof of His claim; but we must 
not ignore the value the miracles had when they 
occurred, and their value to us still as works of Christ, 
showing as signs His grace. Alfred E. Gar vie. 

MIRIAM. — 1. The sister of Moses and Aaron, probably 
older than either. It was she who watched Moses in 
the ark of bulrushes (Ex 2^). She is called ‘the 
prophetess,’ and led the women in the song of victory 
at the Red Sea (Ex 15*®' ). In the course of the wilder- 
ness wanderings she combined with Aaron against Moses, 
and was punished by leprosy, which was healed in answer 
to the prayer of Moses (Nu 12‘-‘®). She died in Kadesh 
towards the end of the wilderness journey (Nu 20‘). 
Her story is referred to in Dt 24®-* in connexion with the 
ceremonial law of leprosy, and in Mic 6® she is spoken 
of along with MosCvS and Aaron as a leader of the people. 

The name Miriam becomes in Greek Mariam and Mariamne, 
alsol^ria, our Mary and is probably of Egyptian derivation 
(mcr Amon, * beloved of Amon ’). 

2. A man (or woman) of the family of Caleb (1 Ch 4»7). 

W. F. Boyd. 

MIBMAH. — Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8'®). 

MIRROR. —See Glass. 

MISAEL.— 1. lEs9«-Mi8hael,Neh8<. 2.Three®® = 
Mishael, No. 3. 

MISGAB. — Mentioned along with Nebo and Klria- 
thaim in the oracle against Moab (Jer 48n. Perhaps 
it is not intended as a proper name. The same Heb. 
term occurs in Is 25**, where both AV and RV ‘high 
fort’ (cf. 2 8 22®, Ps 9* his 18* 467- ** 48® 59»- 62®- ® 

94M 144®, Is 33*®). 

MISHAEL.— 1. A Kohatliite (Ex 6«, Lv ICH). 2. 
One of Ezra’s supporters (Neh 80; called in 1 Es 9*® 
Misael. 3. See Meshach. 

MISHAL.— A town of Asher (Jos 19“), given to the 
Gershonite Levites (21®°) « 1 Ch 67< Mashid. The site 
is unknown. 

MISH AM .—Eponym of a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8**) 

MI8HMA. — 1. A son of Ishmael (Gn 25‘®«1 Ch 1*®). 
2. The eponym of a Simeonite family (1 Cb 4»). 

mSBMANKAH.— A Gadite chief (1 Ch 12*®). 

MISHKA. — See Tat^mud. 

MISHRATTES.— A family of Kiriath-jearlm (1 Ch 2®*). 

MISPAR. — One of the exiles who returned with 
Zerub. (Ezr 2*) » Neh 7* Mispereth, l Es 5* Asphamiu. 

MISPERETH.— See preceding article. 

MISREPHOTH 'MAIM.— From the Waters of Merom 
(be defeated Canaanites fled to Great Zidon, and unto 


Misrephoth-maim (Jos 11*). It marks the S. boundary 
of the Zidonians, who had not been driven out by 
Joshua (13«). The Ladder of Tyre formed a natural 
limit to the territory of the Zidonians. On the slope 
of Ras en-NagUrah, the most southerly of the promon- 
tories forming the ‘Ladder,’ is fotind a site called 
Musheirifeh, which Thomson {LB) with great probability 
identifies with Misrephoth-maim. W. Ewing. 

MITE. — See Money, § 7. 

MITHKAH. — One of the 12 ‘stations’ (Nu 33» *»). 

MITHKITE. — A gentilic name applied to one oj 
David’s officers in 1 Ch 11^. The text is doubtful. 

MITHRADATES.— 1. 1 Es 2** =»Mithredath, Ezr 1*. 
2. (AV Mithridates) 1 Es 2»®*«Mithr6dath, Ezr 4*. 

MITHREDATH (Pers. given by Mithra, or the 
sun’). — 1. The Persian treasurer, whom Cyrus com- 
manded to deliver to Sheshbazzar the sacred vessels 
(Ezr 1*»1 Es 2>* Mithradates). 2. Apparently a 
Persian officer stationed in Samaria. Together with 
his colleagues he wrote to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to 
hinder the re-building of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 4* 
«>l Es 2>® Mithradates). 

MITRE.— With the exception of Zee 3® where it 
represents the Heb. tsdnlph or turban (for which see 
Dress, § 5 a), and Ezk 21“ RV (see below), ‘mitre’ in 
EV is used exclusively of the characteristic headdress of 
the Jewish high priest. The ‘ mitre’ (Heb. mitsnepheth , 
from the same root, signifying to ‘wind round,’ as 
tsanlph) was an elaborate species of turban, composed 
of a long swathe of ‘fine linen’ (Ex 28®®), 16 cubits in 
length, according to the Talmud. Its precise form, how- 
ever, is uncertain; the descriptions given by Josephus 
of the high-priestly mitre of his day, besides being 
obscure in themselves, agree neither with one another 
nor with the OT text. 

On the now common assumption that the Priests* 
Code originated in Babylonia, it is probable that the 
mitre was intended to have the coni(;al form character- 
istic of the tiara of the Babylonian kings. For orna- 
ment it had ‘a plate of gold,’ on which were engravecl 
two Hebrew words signifying ‘holiness to J”’ (Ex 28“, 
Lv 8»: cf. Sir 45**). The plate rested on the front of 
the mitre, and was kept in position by a blue-purple 
ribbon (Ex 28®7 39®*), which probably served as a 
fillet and was tied behind, perhaps with the ends hang- 
ing down, as in the case of the jewelled diadem or fillet 
worn by the Assyrian kings. Hence the fillet could be 
described as ‘the holy crown’ (Lv 8®), and by ben-Sira 
as ‘a diadem (EV ‘crown’) of gold upon the mitre’ 
(Sir 45*®). The royal crown of Judah, according to 
Ezekiel (21“), consistcid of the same two parts (s<?e Heb. 
text in each case): ‘remove the mitre (RV), and take 
off the diadem (EV ‘crown’).’ This passage is our 
warrant for saying that the headdress prescribed for 
the high priest in the Priests’ Code, consisting of mitre 
and diadem, is intended to signify that the high priest 
shall unite in his person the highest office in both Church 
and State. 

The headdress of the high priest Is always distinguished 
from that of his subordinates, for which see Bonnet. 

A. R. S. Kl.^nedy. 

MIT7LEKE was the chief town of Lesbos on its E. 
coast, subsequently giving its name to the whole island. 
It was one of the early i^lian colonies, and one of the 
earliest homes of Greek lyric poetry — the birthplace of 
Sappho and Alcaeus. It attained great naval power, 
and founded colonies such as Slgeum and Assos. It took 
a pioininent part in the Ionian revolt, but helped Xerxes 
against Greece. It joined the Athenian alliance, but 
revolted in b.c. 428 and was nearly annihilated. After 
opposing Rome in the Mithradatic War, it was made a free 
city. It has belonged to the Turks since a.d. 1462. Its 
mention in Ac 20*® is merely incidental, — St. Paul’s ship 
spent a night there. A. £. Hillabd. 
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MIXED MULTITUDE. — A description fpven (1) to 
certain persons who joined Israel in the Exodus from 
Egypt (Ex 12*«), and who fell a lusting at Kibroth- 
hattaavah (Nu 11<); (2) to those who were separated 
from the Israelites after the return from the Captivity 
(Neh 13»). 

In Ex 12»® those referred to are probably strangers 
of non-Israelitic or half-Israelitic origin. The Hebrew 
consonants (differently pointed) mean either ‘mixed’ or 
‘Arabian,’ and some have suggested that we ought here 
to translate ‘ Arabians.’ In Jcr 25*® 50*’, Ezk 30^ the 
same Hebrew word is translated by the expression 
‘mingled people,’ where it has been supposed by some 
to refer to foreign mercenaries. In Ezk 30* at least 
‘Arabians’ gives a better meaning. The Hebrew word 
in Nu IH is a different one, and is probably a con- 
temptuous term signifying the mob. the rabble. 

The context in Neh 13* leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning. The reference is to the strangers with whom 
the Israelites had intermarried and the children of such 
alliances. W. F. Boyd. 

MIEAR. — Ps 42*^ runs: ‘I remember thee from the 
land of Jordan and the Hermons, from the hill Mizar.’ 
It is a question whether Mizar is a proper name or an 
appellative — ‘the little’ (?). If the former, Mizar must 
be a peak of the Hermons. and is otherwise unknown. 
If the latter, the text must in some way be corrected. 
The simplest and most satisfactory expedient is to 
remove the Initial m from vi^har in the phrase mlhar 
muar, and render ‘O, thou little hill.’ The reference 
will then be to Zion. As the whole Psalm reads like the 
cry of an exile from Zion, expressive of his home-sickness, 
this rendering makes admirable sense. ‘O, my God, my 
soul is cast down within me; for 1 remember thee from the 
land of Jordan and of the Hermon.s, O, thou little hill 
(of Zion).’ The initial m in rnShar might well have crept 
In from the final m of the preceding word, Hermonim. 

W. F. Cobb. 

MIEPAH, MIZPEH. — These vords (from tsdphUh, 
to ‘look out,' esp. as a watchman) mean ‘outlook- 
point’; and they are tlie names of several places and 
towns in Palestine, all presumably situated on elevated 
spots, and all probably ancient sacred places. The 
sites of several are, however, uncertain. As both names 
are significant, they nearly always in the Heb. have 
the article. 

1 . Mizpah in Gn 31*®, where Jacob and Laban made 
their compact together, and where the name is ex- 
plained, by a popular etymology, from the words used 
by Laban, W uxUch between me and thee, when we 
are absent one from another’ (and interpose, it is 
implied, if either attempts to take an advantage of the 
other). The name has not been preserved, and hence 
the site CB,nnot be fixed, except conjecturally. Im- 
probable sites have been suggested : to judge from the 
general line of Jacob’s route from Haran, the ‘Mizpah’ 
here referred to will have l)een .some eminence on the 
N.E. of the Jebel Ajlun, some 40 miles S.E]. of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (cf. Driver, Genesis, pp. 288, 301 f.). 

2 . The ‘land of Mizpah,’ at the foot of Hermon, in 
.los 11*, probably the same as the ‘cleft (or plain 
between mountains) of Mizpt‘h ’ in v.*. This ‘ Mizpah,* 
or ‘Mizpeh,’ has been identified with the Druse village 
Mutelle' (the ‘climbed up to’), on a hill 200 ft. high, 
at the S. end of the broad and fertile plain called the 
Merj *AyQn (the ‘meadow of ‘Ayfln’), overlooking 
the basin of the Huleh sea, a little N. of Abil, and 
8 m. W.N.W. of B&nlils (Rob. iil. 372 f.). This, however, 
is thought by some to he not enough to the E. (notice 

under Hermon’ v.*, and ‘eastward’ v.*); and Buhl 
{GAP 240) conjectures that it may have been the height 
on which are now the ruins of the Saracenic castle KaVai 
es-SubSSb^, 2 m. above Bfinias, on the N.B. In the former 
case the ‘land’ of M. would be the Merj *AyQn Itself, 
between the rivers Litani and Hasb&ni; in the latter 


It would be the plain stretching down from Banifiz 
towards Lake Huleh. 

3. Mizpeh in Jos 15**, in the Shepheiah, or ‘lowland 
of Judah, mentioned in the same group of cities as 
Lachish (Tell el-Hesy, 34 miles S.W. of Jerusalem). 
According to Elusebius (Onom. 279), there was a Mizpeh 
in the district of Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrln, 23 m. 
S.W, of Jerus.), on the N., and another on the road 
from Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem. The former of these 
descriptions would suit Tell es-Safiyeh, on a hill of white 
chalk 7i m. N.N.W. of Beit-Jibrin, with a commanding 
view, which, however, is now identified by many with 
Gath; the latter is too indefinite to permit of any identi- 
fication being made with confidence. 

4. The Mizpah of Jg 10” 11“- Jephthah’s home, — 
apparently, to judge from the narrative, not very far 
from the Ammonite territory, and (11**) the Aroer in 
front of Rabbath-ammon (Jos 13“). The site can only 
be fixed conjecturally. Moore suggests the Jebel Osha ‘ , 
16 m. N.W. of Rabbath-ammon, the highest point of 
the mountains S. of the Jabbok (3597 ft.), commanding 
a view of almost the whole Jordan Valley, as well as 
of much of the country opposite, on the W. of Jordan 
(Conder, Heth and Moab, 186 f.). Whether the ‘ Mizpeh 
of Gilead’ of Jg 11*® is the same spot is uncertain; from 
the difference of name, it would rather seem tliat it 
is not. The Mizpah of Hos 5‘ is, however, very prob- 
ably the same as Jephthah’s Mizpah. The Ramath- 
mizpah ( height of the outlook-point’) of Jos 13**, 
on the N. border of Gad, has also been supposed to be 
the same as Jephthah’s Mizpah; but this is uncertain; 
a point further to the N. seems to be required. 

6. The Mizpah, on the W. of Jordan, mentioned in 
Jg 20‘- * 21‘- *• *, 1 S 7“*- 10” as a meeting-place of 
Israelites on important occasions; in 1 K 15** (»«2 Ch 
16®) as fortified by Asa; in 2 K 23**- *®, Jer 40®- *, 
and several times bCvSides in Jer 40. 41, as the residence 
of Gedaliah, the governor appointed by Nebuchadnezzar 
over Judah after the capture of Jerusalem in 586; and 
in Neh 3’- The same place appears to be in- 

tended by the ‘Mizpeh’ of 1 Mac 3<« (Gr. Afass^pha, as 
often in LXX for ‘Mizpah,’ e.g, Jg 20‘- *), ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ a former ‘place of prayer’ [i.e. sanctuary) 
for Israel, at which the faithful Israelites assembled 
after Antiochus Epiphanes had dCvSecrated the Temple 
and stopped all wor^liip in it. This Mizpah was identified 
with much j)robal)ility by Robinson (i. 460) with Ncbi 
Samwil, a height 4i m. N.W. of Jerusalem, 2935 ft. above 
the sea, and some 500 ft. above the surrounding plain 
(notice ‘gone or came up’ in Jg 20* 21®- »), with a 
commanding view of the country round {ib. 457 f.). 
Nebi Samwil is 3 m. W'.N.W. of Gibeah (cf. Jg 20’- » 
with the sequel), 2 m. S. of Gibeon (cf. Neh 3’), and a 
little N. of the present road from Joppa to Jerusalem. 
It is the actual point from which travellers a.sceuding 
by the ancient route through the pass of Betli-horon 
caught their first glimpse of the interior of the hills of 
Palestine. ‘It is a very fair and delicioiw place, and it 
is called Mount Joy, because it gives joy to pilgrims’ 
hearts; for from that place men first see Jerusalem’ 
(Maunde\dlle, cited in SP, p. 214). Its present name 
Nebi Samwil (the ‘Prophet Samuel'), is due to the 
Moslem tradition that it was Samuel’s burial-place 
(cf. 1 S 7*- **, where Mizpah is mentioned as one of 
Samuel’s residences); and the mosque there — once a 
Crusaders’ church — contains a cenotaph revered by 
the Moslems as his tomb. 

6. Mizpeh of Moab (IS 22*, — ‘Mizpeh’ Is perhaps 
also to be read in v.® for ‘the hold’), the residence of 
the king of Moab when David consigned his parents to 
his care. It must have been situated on some eminence 
in Moab; but we have no further clue to its site. 

S. R. Driver. 

MIZRAIM. — The name of Eg3rpt (wh. see), and espe- 
cially of Lower Egypt. Mizraim was son of Ham and father 
of Ludim, Anamim, Lehablm, Naphtuhim, Pathrusim 
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(f.e. the inhabitants of Upper Egypt), Casluhlm, and 
Caphtorim (Gn 10«- »<). Cf. also art. Pathros. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

MIZZAH.— A ‘duke’ of Edom (Gn 36i>- -1 Ch 1»»). 

MKASON of Cyprus, mentioned in Ac 2U® as one 
who entertained Paul and his companions on their 
journey from CjCvSarea to Jerusalem. The Greek in this 
passage admits of two constructions, either ‘bringing 
with them one Mnason,’ or ‘bringing us to Mnason.’ 
The most probable explanation is that Mnason lived in 
some village between Csesarea and Jerusalem, and that 
Paul broke his journey there and stayed the night with 
him. The distance was between 60 and 70 miles, too 
great for a day’s journey. 

He is called 'an old (RV ‘early’) disciple,’ that is, one 
of the first disciples, probably one of those converted on 
the day of Pentecost. Moklky Stevenson. 

MOAB, MOABITES. — Moab occupied the lofty 
table-land to the east of the Dead Sea. It was bounded 
on the E. by the Arabian desert, on the S. by the land of 
Edom, on the W. by the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley. 
Its N. boundary fluctuated at different periods between 
the Arnon and an indistinct line some distance north of 
Heshbon. This table-land is elevated some .3000 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, and 4300 feet above 
the Dead Sea. It is traversed by three deep valleys, 
the middle one of which, the Arnon, is the deepest, and 
is often mentioned in the Bible. The northern portion 
consists of broad stretches of rolling country, the reddish 
soil of which is fertile, while In the southern portion 
more hills are found, and the deep wrinkles interfere 
more with agriculture. In the winter months the rain- 
fall is adequate, and renders the country very desirable 
in comparison with the deserts on its border. 

In the earliest times known to us this land was called 
Lotan (Egyp. Ruten), or Lot. The narrative of Gn. 19, 
Which makes Lot (wh. s€*e) the father of Moab, apparently 
means that the Moabites settled in this land of Lot. The 
meaning of Moab is undetermined. The etymology of 
Gn 1937 (LXX) is not philological, and modem guesses 
are uncertain. 

The narrative of Gn 19 shows that the Israellt(‘s 
recognized the Moabites as their kinsmen. That they 
really were such, their language, religion, and customs, 
so far as known to us, also testify. Probably, then, the 
Moabites came with the wave of Ararna'an migration 
which brought the Israelites, secured a foothold in the 
land of Lotan while the Israelites were still nomads, 
and adopted the Canaanitish speech of the people among 
whom they setthjd. Say(-e believes they were settled in 
this territory by c. b.c. 1300, for Rameses ii., he thinks, 
alludes to the country Moab (cf. Patriarchal Palestine, 
p. 22), but this lacks confirmation. 

Atthetimeof the approach of the Hebrews to Palestine 
the Moabites were so strongly intrenched in their land 
that the invaders avoided all conflict with them (Dt 2®, 
Jg ll‘«, 2 Ch 20*®), although they conquered king 
Sihon, who had subdued all of Moab north of the Arnon 
(Nu 21«-«, Dt 22<-“). The Moabites viewed the 
coming of Israel with alarm, and desired to attack them, 
but did not dare (Nu 22-24, Dt 23^ Jg 11«). 

According to the Priestly narratives, the Israelites 
secured at this time the territory north of the Arnon; 
but the narratives differ as to whether its cities were all 
assigned to Reuben (so Jos or whether some of 

the most southerly (Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer) were 
assigned to Gad (Nu 32^ ). Perhaps the latter view 
represents the fact. The Gadite.s obtained some of the 
southern cities, and theReubenites some of the northern. 
Probably the conquest was not very complete. 

Early in the period of the Judges, the Moabites not 
only had regained control of all this territory, but had 
extended their power into western Palestine so as to 
oppress the Benjamites (Jg 3^*-*®). This led to the 
iion of Eglon, king of Moab, by Ehud. In 


course of time the Moabites absorbed the tribe of Reuben, 
though the latter maintained their Identity for a con- 
siderable period. 

According to the Book of Ruth, friendly intercourse 
existed between Moab and Israel at this period. Saul 
fought with the Moabites (1 S 14®’), but with what 
result we do not know. Towards the end of his reign 
they aided David against him (1 S 22^ ). David sub- 
jugated Moab, and rendered the country tributary 
to Israel (2 S ‘*). This subjugation apparently 

continued during the reign of Solomon, for he had 
Moabitish women in his harem, and built a slirine for 
Chemosh, the god of Moab (1 K IP- ’). 

After the reign of Solomon, Moab apparently gained 
its independence. Our next information comes from the 
so-called 'Moabite Stone,’ an inscription of Mesha, king 
of Moab, found at the ancient Dibon, and now preserved 
in the Louvre. Mesha states that Omri, king of Israel, 
conquered Moab, and that Moab continued subject to 
Israel till the middle of the reign of Ahab, when Chemosh 
enabled him (Mesha) to win victories over Israel, which 
secured Moabitish independence, and which he describes 
in detail. A somewhat confu.sed allusion to this is 
found in 2 K 3^^-. .lehoram, Ahab’s successor, under- 
took, with the aid of Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom, 
to reduce Moab once more, and almost succeeded. The 
country was overrun, the capital besieged and reduced 
to great extremity, when the king of Moab sacrificed to 
Chemosh his firstborn son on the city wall in sight of 
both armies (2 K 3*’). The courage which this aroused 
in the Moabites, and the superstitious dread which it 
excited in the be^sieging army, secured a victory for the 
former. It appears from 2 K 13“ that after this, 
Moabites frequently invadetd Israel. 

Amos (2*-*) in the next century reproved Moab for 
barbarities to Fldom, and Tiglath-pileser iii. of Assyria 
enumerates the king of Moab among his tribute-payors 
(KIB ii. 20). Sennacherib, about b.c. 700, received 
tribute from Ohernosh-nadab, king of Moab iKI Ii ii. 91), 
and the country remained vassal to Assyria during the 
following reigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
(cf. KIB ii. 148, 238). 

Moabites aided Nel)uchadnezzar against Jehoiakim 
at the very end of the same century (2 K 24*). Is 1 5. 16, 
Zeph 2'*-“, Jer 48, and Ezk 25®®' contain prophecies 
against Moab, but do not add to our knowledge of the 
history. Jer 48 indicates that a great calamity was 
impending over them. In Neh 4’ Arabians rather 
than Moabites are allies of the Ammonites (cf. also 1 Mac 
9 ® 2-®2 and Jos. Ant. xiii. xiii. 5, xiv. i. 4). We know that 
the Nabataeans were in pos.session of this country a little 
later, and it is probable that by the time of Nehemiah 
they had for ever brought the Moabite power to an end. 
Some infer from Jeremiah’s prophecy that Moab rebelled 
against Nebuchadnezzar as Israel and Ammon did, and 
that he carried enough of them captive to weaken them 
and render them an easy prey to the Nabataeans. 
Pos.sibly this is true, but we know nothing of it. 

The language of the Moabites was, as the Moabite 
Stone show.s, identical with that of Israel. That peculiar 
construction known as Waw Consecutive is found, outside 
of Biblical Hebrew, only in the Moabite Stone and one or 
two Phoenician inscriptions. 

The religion of the Moabites was very similar to that 
of early Israel. The references to Chemosh in Mesha’s 
inscription are very similar to references to Jahweh 
in Israelitish writings of the same period. The Divine 
name Ashtar-Chemosh indicates that the worship of the 
feminine divinity known to the Babylonians as Islitar, 
and to the Phoenicians as Astart, was also mingled 
with the worship of Chemosh. Traces of the repellent 
nature of this worship appear in the OT (Nu 25® 31>®, 
Jos 22’, Ps 106*^). No great ethical prophets, such 
as elevated the religion of Israel, rescued the rell^on of 
Moab from the level of its barbaric Semitic origin. 

Qeorqe a. Barton. 
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]I0Al}lAB. — See Maadiah. | 

MOOHBIUR. — A wady apparently S.E. of Dothan 
(Jth 7‘8). 

MODIK. — A village In the Shephelah, never mentioned 
In the OT, but of great importance as the home of the 
Maccabees. Here Mattathias, by slaying a Jew who 
conformed to the paganizing commands of Antiochus, 
struck the first blow for Jewish religious freedom 
(1 Mac He was buried at Modin (2^®), as were 

his illustrious sons Judas (9‘®) and Jonatlian (13“). 
Simon here built an elaborate monument with seven 
pyramids, commemorative of his father, mother, and 
four brethren, with great pillars arounu, and bas-reliefs 
of military and naval triumphs. This splendid monu- 
DH'iit could be seen at sea. It stood for about 500 years, 
after which it seems to have disappeared; and with it 
was lost all recollection of the site of Modin. This has 
been recovered in recent years in the little village of 
d-Medyeh, near Lydd. There are numerous rock-tornbs 
about, some of them traditionally known as QahUr 
cl-YehUd, or ‘the Jews’ tombs,’ but nothing is to be 
<een in any way suggesti ve of tlie Maccabsean mausoleum. 

H. A. S. Macalister. 

MOETH (1 Es 8“)-Noadiah of Ezr 8». 

MOLADAH. — A city reckoned to Judah in Jos 
and to Simeon in Jos 19^ 1 Ch 42 «. It is in no way 
related to Tell el-Milh, ‘ hill of salt,' with which Robinson 
and others have identified it. Probably it lay near 
Beersheba, but the site has not been recovered. 

W. Ewing. 

MOLE.—l. tinshemelh, Lv IH® (AV ‘mole,’ RV 
'chameleon'; but same word is in Lv 11** and Dt 14‘* 
tr. AV ‘swan,’ KV ‘horned owl'). See Chameleon. 

2, chaphOr-p^dth {T burrowing animals'), Is 2*®, may 
apply to rats, mice, jerboas, etc., as well as ‘moles.’ 
The true insectivorous moie does not occur in Palestine, 
but the rodent Spalax typhlus, the mole rat, is very 
common. It lives entirely underground, has most 
rudimentary <\ves, and makes very long burrows. It 
Is gregarious, and large areas are sometimes covered 
thick with its hillocks. E. W. G. Mastejiman. 

MOLEOH, MOLOOH. — A deity worshipped by the 
Israelites, especialiy by the people of Judah, towards 
the close of the monarchy. Melech (‘king’) was 
evidently the title of this god; and the prcvsent form is 
due to the combination of the original consonants with 
the vowels of bdaheth (‘shame’). The passages in which 
reference to this divinity is probably found are Lv 
18'^» 202 6, 1 K IF, 2 K 23‘®, Is 30** .^)7», Jer 3‘2**. The 
chief feature of the worship seems to have been the 
sacrifici* of children. Its .special centre was ju.st otitside 
Jerusalem, at a place in the Valley of Hinnom called the 
Topheth (which see). The cult was introduced, according 
to 1 K IF, by Solomon. If the reference here is an 
error (see below), Ahaz may have be<*n the innovatcr 
(2 K 16*). At any rate, it tlouri.shed in the 7th cent. B.r., 
as we gather from prophetic denunciation and the 
legi.slation of Deuteronomy. Manas.seh sacrificed his 
son (2 K 21*). Josiah suppressed the worship and 
defiled Topheth. But under Jehoiakim this worship 
revived, and continued till the Captivity. 

As to the identity of Melech, therein an in teres ting question. 
Very ancient traaition identifies him with Milcom (wh.see), 
the national god of Ammon. But the only basis for this view 
which the Heb. text of the OT furnishes ia 1 K IF.and the 
G r. V SS offer evidence that the original reading in this passage 
may have been ‘Milcom,’ as in v.* and v.*®. On the other 
hand, we are told that, while Melech was worshipped at 
Topheth, the sanctuary of Milcom was on the Mount of Olives 
(2 K 23‘*). Moreover, this cult seems to have been regarded 
as Canaanitish in origin (Dt 12*“-** 18“-‘<). Again, we learn 
from many sources that the most atrocious child-sacrifice was 
a prominent feature in the public religion of the Phernidans, 
bt>th in their Palestinian homeland and in Carthage; and in 
tbisci.nnexion we find constant reference to the pit of fire into 
which the victims were cast (see 'Topheth). Among other 


Semitic peoples also there are occasional instances of the 
offering of children, but not as a regular practice such as we 
are considerinji. 


this worship Ls also called Bo^tl (‘master’) (Jer 19* 32**). 
This is likewise a title f)f numerous Semitic divinities, and is 
sometimes used of Jahweh (see Baal). When the name 
* Baal ' is used in the OT with specific reference to a particular 
god, it means Melkarth of Tyre ( I K 16**, 2 K 3* 8*“ *’ 10**-** 
11**). The prophets undoubtedly regarded the cult as 
foreign, and as an apostasy to heathenism. But does this 
necessarily prove that Melech was a false god? Jeremiah’s 
protest that Jahweh had not required these sacrifices (7*‘ 
19* 3‘2**) would seem to imply that the people did not 
regard this as the worship of another god. Indeed, Ezekiel 
goes further, and claims that Jahweh Himself gave them these 
‘statutes that are not gfxid,’ and sacrifices of the firstborn, 
becau.se they ha<i rejected purer worship (Ezk 20*** **). On 
the whole, the evidence seems to indicate that this cultus was 
due to Pho'nician influence, and was introduced because of 
popular misunderstanding of the laws relating to the giving 
of the firstborn to Jahweh. The origin of such a cult, together 
with a possible more or less complete identification with 
Melkarth, would explain the constant use of the titles ‘Melech’ 
and ‘Baal’ rather than the name ‘Jahweh.’ 

W. M. Nebhit. 

MOLID.-The name of a Judahite family (1 Ch 2**). 
MOLOCH , — See Molecii. 

MOLTEN SEA. — See Temple, § 6 {c) ‘Brazen Sea.' 
MOMDIS (1 Es 9*<)=-Maadai, Ezr 10**. 

MONET. — 1. Antiquity of a metallic currency: weights 
and values . — That the precious metals, gold and silver, 
and to a less extent copper, were the ordinary media of 
exchange in Palestine from a time long jirior to the 
appearance there of the Hebrews, is now amply attested 
by evidence from Egypt and Babylonia, and even from 
the soil of Palestine itself. The predominance of silver 
as the metal currency for everyday transactions is further 
shown by the constant use in Hebrew literature of the 
word for ‘silver’ (keseph) in the sen.se of ‘money.’ 

As there can be no question of the existence of coined 
money in Palestine until the Persian period, the first 
step in the study of the money of OT is to master the 
system of weights adopted for the weigliing of the 
precious metals. Money might indeed be ‘told’ or 
counted, but the accuracy of the ‘ tale ' had to be tested 
by means of the balance; or rather, as we see from such 
passages as 2 K 12‘® ** (RV), money was told by being 
weighed. Now, all the weight-systems of Western Asia, 
and even of Europe, had their origin in Babylonia (for 
details see Weights and Measuheb). There, as re- 
quired by the .sexagesimal sy.stem of reckoning, the 
ancient unit of weight, the manu (Heb. maneh as in 
Ezk 45** — elsewhere in EV ‘pound’) or mina, which 
weighed 7580 grains on t;,\o light, and 15,160 on the 
heavy standard, was divided into 60 shekels, while 
j 60 minas went to tlu; higher denomination, the talent. 
It will thus be seen that the light Babylonian trade 
shekel weighed, neglecting fractions, 126 grains troy, 
and the heavy shekel 252. The foj rner, it will bt? useful 
to remember, was but three grains heavier than a 
Briti.sh gold .sovendgn. 

As this weight-system spread w^estwards with the 
march of Babylonian civilization and commerce, it 
came into conflict with the decimal system of calcula- 
tion, and a compromise was effected, which resulted in 
the mina being reduced to 50 shekels, while the talent 
remained at 60 minas, although reduced in weight to 
3000 shekels. That the Hebrew talent by which the 
precious metals were weighed contained 3000, not 3600, 
shekels may be seen by a simple calculation from the 
data of Ex 38**" , Further, the heavy Babylonian 
shekel of 252 grains remained in use among the Hebrews 
for the weighing of gold until NT times. For this we 
have the express testimony of Josephus, who tells us 
{Ant. XIV. vii. 1) that the Hebrew gold mina was equal 
to *2^ Roman pounds. On the basis of 5053 grains to the 
libra or pound, this gives a shekel of 2521 grains, the 
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exact weight of the heavy Babylonian shekel of the 
common or trade standard. 

For the weighing of silver, on the other hand, this 
shekel was discarded for practical reasons. Throughout 
the East in ancient times tlie ratio of gold to silver was 
13§ : 1, which means that a shekel of gold could buy 
13i times the same weight of silver. 

The latest explanation of this invariable ratio, it may 
be added in passing, is that advocated by Winckler and his 
followers. On this, the so-called ‘astral mythology' theory 
of the origin of Babylonian culture, gold, the. yellow metal, 
was specially as-sociated with the sun, while the paler silver 
was the special ‘moon-metal.' Accordingly it was natural 
to fix the ratio between them as that which existed between 
the year and the month, viz. 360 : 27 or 40 ; 3. 

In ordinary commerce, however, this ratio between 
the two chief media of exchange was extremely incon- 
venient, and to obviate this inconvenience, the weight 
of the shekel for weighing silver was altered so that a 
gold shekel might be exchanged for a whole number of 
silver shekels. This alteration was effected in two 
ways. On the one hand, along the Babylonian trade- 
routes into Asia Minor the light Babylonian shekel of 
126 grains was raised to 168 grains, so that 10 such 
shekels of silver now represented a dngle gold shekel, 
since 126 X 13i = 168 X 10. On the other hand, the 
great commercial cities of Phmnicia introduced a silvhr 
shekel of 224 grains, 15 of which were equivalent to one 
heavy Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, since 252 X 
13i = 224X15. This 224-grain shekel is accordingly 
known as the Phoenician standard. It wa.s on this 
standard that the sacred dues of the Hebrews were 
calculated (see § 3); on it also the famous silver shekels 
and half-shekels were struck at a later period (§ 6). 

With regard, now, to the intrinsic value of the above 
gold and silver shekels, all calculations must start from 
the mint price of gold, which in Great Britain is £3, 
178. 104d. per ounce of 480 grains. This gives £2, Is. 
as the value of the Hebrew gold shekel of 252 grs., and 
since the latter was the equivalent of 15 heavy Phoe- 
nician shekels, 2s. 9d. represents the value as bullion of 
the Hebrew silver shekel. Of course the purchasing 
power of both in Bible times, which is the real test of the 
value of money, was many times greater than their 
equivalents in sterling money at the present day. 

The results as to W'eight.s and values above set forth 
may be presented in tabular form as follows; — 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Intrinsic 

Value. 

Gold — 



Shekel . 

2523 grs. troy. 
12,630 ” ” 

£2 1 0 

Mina “ 60 shekeln 

102 10 0 

Talent“3000 ” 

758,000 ’’ ” 

{circa 108 lbs. avoir.) 

6160 0 0 

Silver — 



Shekel . 

i 2243 grs. troy. 

0 2 9 

Mina 

11,226 ” ” 

(circa 1 lb. lOoz. avoir.) 

6 16 8 

Talent . 

673,500 grs. troy. 
{circa 96 lbs. avoir.) 

410 0 0 


Since the effective weight of the extant shekels is 
somewhat under the theoretical weight above given, 
the intrinsic value of any numl>er of shekels of silver 
may be found with sufficient accuracy by equating the 
shekel roughly with our half-crown (28. 6d.). 

Although we have literary and numismatic evidence 
for the gold and silver shekels of these tables only. It 
may now be regarded as certain that other standards 
were In use in Palestine in historic times for weighing 
the precious metals. The best attested is that which 
the present writer, in his article 'Weights and Meas- 
ures’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 904 f., termed the ‘Syrian 
820-grain unit/ a shekel which is ^th of a heavy Baby- 


lonian mina of 16,000 grains. That the light shekel 
of this standard, represented by the now familiar weights 
of 160 grains or thereby, inscribed netseph, was used for 
weighing silver or gold or both is evident from the 
small denominations which have been recovered, such 
as the quarter neiseph of 40 grs., known as the Chaplin 
weight (see op, cit. and PEFSt, 1903, p. 197, 1904, p. 
209 ff., and later years). 

2. Money in the pre-exilic period. — Throughout the 
whole of this period, as has already been emphasized, 
In every transaction involving the payment of sums of 
considerable value, the money was reckoned by weight. 
Accordingly, when Abraham bought the field and cave 
of Machpelah he ‘weighed to Ephron the silver . . . 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant’ (Gn 23*«). In view of what has just been said 
regarding the variety of standards in use in Palestine in 
early times, it would be unwise, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to pronounce as to the value of the price 
j>aid in this transaction. On the Phcenician standard 
it would be approximately £55 sterling; on the netseph 
standard, which stands to the Phoenician in the ratio of 
5 : 7. it would be under £40. Similarly, the price which 
Da\1d paid for the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, 50 shekels of silver (2 S 24*<), will vary from 
£5 to £7 according to the standard adopted. On the 
other hand, where gold is concerned, as in the ca.se of the 
30 talents which Sennacherib ‘appointed unto Heze- 
kiah’ (2 K 18>0. we may with some confidence assume 
the gold standard common to Palestine and Assyria. 
In this case Hezekiah’s tribute will represent the respect- 
able sum of £184,500. 

A noteworthy feature of the entries of prices in the 
pre-exilic writings of the Hebrews is the disappearance 
of the mina, the sums being stated in terms of shekels 
and talents exclusively. Thus Abraham, as we have 
seen, paid 400 shekels, not 8 minas, to the children of 
Heth; the weight, and therefore the value, of Achan’s 
‘wedge of gold' (see next paragraph) is given as 60 
shekels, not as 1 mina, and so throughout. 

In this p<‘riod the precious metals circulated in three 
forms. The shekel, its suhdiusions (cf. the quarter- 
shekel oi 1 S 9*) and smaller multiples, had the* form of 
ingots 01 metal, without any stamp or other mark, so 
far as our evidence goes, as a guarantee of their purity 
and weight. Larger values were made up in the shai>e 
of bars, such as Schliemann discovered at Troy and 
Macalister found at Gezer (illust. Bible Sidelights, etc., 
fig. 36). The ‘wedge (lit. ‘tongue’) of gold’ which 
Achan appropriated from the loot of Jericho (Jos 7*‘) 
was probably such a thin bar of gold. Further, Rebekah’s 
nose-ring of half a shekel of gold, and her bracelets 
of ten shekels (Gn 24“), represent a third form which 
the metal currency of the early period might assume. 
The vases and other vessels of gold and silver which are 
.so frequently mentioned in ancient tribute lists also, in 
all probability, r^nresented definite weights and values. 

To such an extent was the shekel the exclusive unit 
in all ordinary transactions, that the Hebrew writers 
frequently omit it in their statements of prices. This 
applies to gold as well as to silver, e.g. 2 K 5^ ‘six 
thousand’ of gold, where AV and RV supply ‘pieces,’ 
but RVrn has the correct ‘ shekels ’ (cf. silverling (w^h. see] 
in Is 7“). 

3. Money in the Persian period: introduction of 
coins. — In this period the money of the small Jewish 
community was still, as before the Exile, chiefly ingots 
and bars of the precious metals, without official mark 
of any kind. The addition of such a mark by the 
issuing authority serves as a public guarantee of the 
purity of tiie metal and the weight of the ingot, and 
transforms the latter into a coin. Coined money is 
usually regarded as the invention of the Lydians early 
In the 7th cent, b.c., but It Is very improbable that any 
'coins’ reached Palestine before the fall of the Jewish 
State in b.c. 687. The first actual coins to reach Jeru- 
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Salem were more probably those of Darius Hystaspis 
(B.c. 622-486), who struck two coins, the daric in gold, 
And the Si|^l08 or aiklos (from shekel) in silver. The 
daric was a light shekel of 130 grains — 7 grains heavier 
than our ‘sovereign' — worth twenty-one shillings 
sterling. The slglos was really a half-shekel of 864 
grains, equal therefore to Ath of the daric, on the ten- 
shekel basis set forth in § 1 , or a fraction more than a 
shiUing. 

In several passages of Chron., Ezr., and Neh. the RV 
has substituted ‘darics’ for AV 'drams' (l Ch 29’, 
Ezr 2*®, Neh 7’** etc.). But there are valid reasons 
(see ‘Money’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 421) for retaining 
the older rendering in the sense, not of coins, but of 
weights. On the other hand, since Nehemiah was a 
Persian official, the ‘forty shekels of silver* of Neh 
may be Persian sigloi, although they may with equal 
probability be regarded as shekels of the usual Phcenician 
standard. There is, of course, no question of the 
Jewish conununity striking silver coins of tlieir own, 
this jealously guarded right being then, as always, 
‘the touchstone of sovereignty.’ 

In this period, however, the wealthy commercial 
cities on the Phoenician seaboard — Aradus, Sidon, Tyre, 
and others — acquired the right of issuing silver coins, 
which they naturally did on the native standard. The 
effective weight of these shekels or tetradrachms, as 
they are usually termed, averages al>out 220 grains, 
a few grains short of the normal 224. These coins 
have a special interest for the Bible student, from the 
fact that they are the numismatic representatives of 
*the shekel of the sanctuary,’ which i.s prescribed in the 
Priests’ Code as tlie monetary unit of the po.st-exilic 
community (see Lv 27’® ‘all thy estimations shall be 
according to th(^ shekel of the sanctuary’). In Ex 30** 
and elsewhere this shekel is said to consist of 20 gerahs, 
which the Greek translators identified with the small 
silver obol of the Gr, coinage, 20 of which yield a shekel 
of 224 grains. Moreover, it Is repeatedly stated in tlie 
Talmud that ‘all payments according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary are to he made in Phamiciaii currency’ 
(Mlshna, Bekhoroth, viii. 7). For the mod(; of payment 
of the half-shekel tax for the Temple sorvicej see § 7. 

4, Money in the period from Alexander to the Maccabees. 
—Alexander’s conquest of Syria was naturally followed 
by the introduction of his coinage in gold, silver, and 
bronze. On his death. Ptolemy i. establislied himself 
in Egypt, to which he soon added Palestine. During 
the following century (b.c. 301-198) the Jews had at 
their command the coins of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
struck at Alexandria on the Phoenician standard, as 
well as those of the flourishing cities on the Mediterranean. 
The tribute paid by the Jews to the third Ptolemy did 
not exceed the modest sum of 20 talents of silver, or 
circa £4360. 

In B.c. 198 Antioch us ni. wrested Palestine from the 
Ptolemys. Now the Seleucids had continued Alexander’s 
sliver coinage on the Attic standard, the basis of which 
was the drachm of, originally, 67 grs., but the effective 
weight of the Syrian drachms and tetradrachms of this 
period is slightly below this standard, and may be 
valued at lid. and 38. 8d. respectively. The drachms 
(To 6*®, 2 Mac 4‘® 12®*) and talents (6000 drachms) of 
the Books of Maccabees are to be regarded as on this 
Syrian-Attic standard. 

6. The first native coinage: the problem of the * shekel 
of Israel.* — In b.c. 139-138 Antiochus Sidetes granted 
to Simon Maccabteus the right to coin money (see 1 Mac 
16®' ). ‘The thorniest question of all Jewish numis- 
matics,’ as it has been called, is the question whether 
and to what extent Simon availed himself of this privilege. 
A series of silver shekels and half-shekelson the Phcenician 
standard, bearing dates from ‘year 1’ to ‘year 5,’ has 
long been known to students. They show on the 
obverse and reverse rei;pectlvely a cup or chalice and 
a spike of a lily with three flowers. The legends in old 


Hebrew letters on the shekels arc: obv. ’Shekel of 
Israel’; rev. 'Jerusalem the holy’ ^ee illust. in plate 
accompanying art. ‘ Money’ in Hastings’ DB iii. Nos. 14, 
15; Reinach, Jewish Coins, pi. ii.; and more fully in 
Madden’s Coins of the Jews — the standard work on 
Jewish numismatics, 67 ff.). Only two alternatives 
are possible regarding the date of these famous coins. 
Either they belong to the governorship of Simon Macca- 
bsBUS who died b.c. 135, or to the period of the great 
revolt against Rome, a.d. 66-70. The latest presentation 
of the arguments for the earlier date will be found in M. 
Theodore Reinach’s book cited above. It is not a 
point in his favour, liowever, that he is compelled to 
assign the shekels of the year 6 to John Hyreanus, 
Simon’s son and successor. 

The present writer is of opinion that the arguments 
he has advanced el.sewhere in favour of the later date 
(DB iii. 424 f., 429 f.) still hold good. In this case the 
earliest Jewish coins will be certain small bronze coins 
struck by the above-mentioned Hyreanus (b.c. 13,5-104), 
with the legend in minute old Ht’hrew cliaracters: 
‘John, the high prievSt, and the commonwealth (or the 
executive) of the Jews.’ The title of ‘king’ first 
appears on bronze coins of Alexander Jannjeus — Jona- 
than the king’ — who also first introduced a Greek, in 
addition to a Hebrew, legend. No .silver coins, it may 
be added, were struck by any of Simon’s succe.s.sors, 
or even by the more powerful and wealthier Herod. 
The bronzes of the latter present no new feature ot 
interest. 

6. Money in Palestine under the Romans. — From a 
numismatic point of view Juda-sa may he said to have 
formed a part of the Roman dominions from b.c. 53, 
from whicii date the Roman inonetary unit, the silver 
denarius, with its subdivisions in copper, as qiiadrans, 
etc., was legal tender in Jf'rusalem. Since the denarius 
was almost equal in weight to the Byrian-Attic drachm 
(§ 4) — the silver unit throughout the Seleucid empire 
— the two coins were regarded as of espial value, and 
four denarii were in ordinary business the equivalent of a 
tetrad rachm of Antioch. 

The Roman gold coin, the aureus, representing 25 
denarii, varied in weight in NT times from 126 to 120 
grains. Since a British ‘sovereign’ weighs a little 
over 123 grains, the aureus may for approximate calcula- 
tions be reckoned at £1. Similarly the denarius from 
Augustus to Nero weighed 90 grs. — our sixpenny piece 
weighs 43.6 grs. — and was equal to 16 copper asses. 
To reach the monetary value of the denarius in sterling 
money, which is on a gold standard, we have only to 
divide the value of the gold aureus by 25, which gives 
9id., say nine pence halfpenny for convenience, or a 
French franc. 

In addition to these two imperial coins, the system 
based on tlie Greek drachm was continued in the East, 
and both drachms and tetradracdims were issued from 
the imperial mint at Antioch. In our Lord’s day Tyre 
still continued to issue silver and bronze coins, the 
former mainly tetradrachms or shekels on the old 
Phoenician standard (220-224 grs.). As the nearest 
equivalent of the Heb. shekel these Tyrian co*ns wt^re 
much in demand for the papnent of the Temple tax 
of one half-shekel (see next §). Be.sides all these, the 
procurators i.ssued small bronze coins, i>robably the 
quadrans (i of an as), from their mint at Co'sarea, not 
to mention the numerous cities, such a.s Sarnarla-Sebaste, 
whicii had .similar rights. 

7. The money of NT. — This article may fitly close 

with a few notes on each of the various denominations 
mentioned in NT. The currency was in three metals: 
‘get you no gold nor silver nor brass (copper) in your 
purses’ (Mt 10® RV). Following this order we have 
(a) the gold aureus here referred to only indirectly. 
Its value was £1 (see § 6). (5) The .silver coin most 

frequently mentioned is the Roman denarius (AV and 
HV Amer. RV, more correctly, ‘shilling’). 
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In Talue equal to a franc or 9id., It was the day’s wage 
of a Jewish labou^r (Mt 202). a typical denarius of 
our Lord's day, with which the Roman dues were paid 
(22^2), would have on its obverse the head of the Emperor 
Tiberius, and for ‘ superscription ’ the following legend 
in Latin: ‘ Tiberius Ca»sar, the son of the deified Augustus, 
(himself) Augustus’ (illust. No. 13 of plate in ‘Money,* 
DB iii.). (c) The drachm on liie Attic standard (§ 6) is 
named only Lk 15*: ‘what woman having ten drachms 
(EV * pieces of silver’), if she lose one drachm,’ etc. In 
ordinary usage, as we have seen, it was the equivalent 
of the denarius, but for Government purposes it was 
tariffed at only f of the denarius. The 50,000 ‘pieces 
of silver’ (lit. ’silverlings’) of Ac 19^* were denarius- 
drachms. (d) Once there is mention of a didrachm 
(Mt 172« AV ‘tribute money,’ RV ‘the half-shekel’), 
but this was a two-drachm piece on the Phoenician 
standard, and was now very rare. Accordingly it was 
usual for two persons to join forces in paying the Temple 
tax of a half-shekel by presenting a Phoeuician tetra- 
drachm. This is (c) the ‘piece of money’ of v.*’, 
which RV has properly rendered by ‘shektd,’ with the 
word of the original, stater, in the margin. The thirty 
‘pieces of silver’ for which JudavS betrayed his Lord 
were also most probably Tyrian tetradrachms. Although 
these by Government tariff would be equal to only 
90 denarii, their ordinary purchasing power was then 
equal to 120 denarii or francs, say £4, 16s. of our 
money. 

Passing to the copper coins of the Gospels, we find 
three denominations in the original, the lepton, the 
kodrantes, and the assarion, rendered in Arner. RV by 
‘mite,’ ‘farthing,’ and ‘penny’ respectively. Our 
EV, unfortunately, renders both the two last by 
‘farthing,’ having used ‘penny’ for the denarivis. 
There are great difficulties in the way of identifying 
these among the copper coins that have come down 
to us (for details see Hastings’ DB iii. 428 f., EBi iii. 
3647). (/) The lepton, the widow’s mite (Mk 12«, 

Lk 21*), was the smallest coin in circulation, probably 
one of the minute Maccabsean bronzes. Its value was 
between i and i of an English farthing, {g) Two 
mites made a kodrantes (Lat. quadrans), the ‘uttermost 
farthing’ of Mt 5“ which was either the actual Roman 
quadrans or its equivalent among the local bronze- 
coins. As A of the denarius, It was worth a trifle more 
than half a farthing, (ft) The assarion is the ‘farthing’ 
(Amer. RV ‘penny’) associated with the price of 
sparrows (Mt lO**, Lk 12«), and was a copper coin on 
the Greek system, probably the dichalkus, of which in 
ordinary business 24 went to the denarius-drachm. 
Its value would thus be about f of a penny. The 
relative values of the three coins may be represented 
by A, i, and i of a penny respectively. 

There remain the two larger denominations, the 
talent and the pound or mina, neither of which was 
any longer, as in the earlier period, a specific weight 
of bullion, but a definite sum of money, (i) The 
talent now contained 6000 denarius-drachms, which 
made 240 aurei or £240 (so Mt IS*^ RVm). It is not 
always realized, i>erhaps, how vast was the difference 
in the amounts owing in this parable (182*^ ). The 
one servant owed 100 denarii, the other 10,000 talents 
or sixty million denarii. The one debt, occupying little 
more space than 100 sixpences, could be carried in the 
pocket; for the payment of the other, an army of 
nearly 8600 carriers, each with a sack 60 lbs. in weight, 
would be required. If these were placed in single file, 
a yard apart, the train would be almost five miles in 
length 1 (J) The pound, finally, of another parable 

(Lk 19^** ) was a mina, the sixtieth part of a talent, in 
other words 100 denarius-drachms or £4 sterling. 

For the later coinage of the Jews, which was confined 
to the two periods of revolt against the Roman power, 
111 A.D. 66-70 and 132-135, in addition to what has been 
Mdd above (§ 6) regarding the sbekele and balf>shekels 


here assumed to belong to the first revolt, see Maddeil 
and Reinach, opp. SchOrer, GJV^ i. 761 ff.; and 
Hastings’ DR iii. 429-431. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MONEY-CHANGERS. — How indispensable were the 
services of the ‘money-changers’ (Mt 2H2, Mk 11**), 
‘changers of money’ (Jn 2‘<), ‘changers’ (v.**), and 
‘exenangers’ (Mt 25*2 AV, RV ‘bankers’) in the first 
century of our era in Palestine may be seen from the 
summary of the varied currencies of the period in the 
preceding article (§§ 6. 7). The Jewish money-changer, 
liKc his modern counterpart the sarrdf (for wnom see 
PEFSt, 1904, p. 49 ff., wnere the complexity of exenange 
in the Palestine of to-day is grapnicaily set forth), cnanged 
the large denominations into the smaller, giving aenarii, 
for example, for tetradrachms, and gave silver for gold, 
copper for silver. An important department of his 
bu.siness was the exchange of foreign money and even 
money of the country of a non- Phoenician standard for 
shekels and half-shekels on this standard, the latter 
alone being accepted in payment of the Temple dues 
(cf. money, §§ 4. 6. 7). It was mainly for the convenience 
of the Jews of the Dispersion that the changers W(‘re 
allowed to .set up their tables in the outer court of the 
Temple (Mt 21*2ff ). The wealthier members of the 
profession, the ‘exchangers’ (RV ‘bankers’) of Mt 2527 
(cf. Lk 1923). received money on deposit for purposer. of 
inv(‘.stinent, on which interrst was paid (see IIhuiiy). 

The money-changers had constantly to be on their 
guard against false money. This gives point to the 
frc'quently quoted unwritten saying (agraphon) of out 
Lord to His disciph‘s: ‘Be ye expert money-changers' — > 
be skilful in distinguishing true doctrine from false. 

A. R. S. KF.NNFmY. 

MONTH.— See Time. 

MONUMENT. — Is 651 'which remain among thw 
graves and lodge in the monument.s,' that is, among the 
tombs. In the Rhemish Version ‘ monument ’ is the usual 
word for tomb or se])ulchre, after Vulg. monumentvm. 
The. reference in Is. is to the custom of obtaining oracles 
by incubation, that is, spending the night in subter- 
ranean sacred places. 

MOOLI (1 Es -MahU, Ezr 8*». 

MOON. — The moon is ‘the lesser light to rule the 
night' of the cosmogony of Genesis (1*®). Its import- 
ance was in part due to the recurrence of it.s i>ha8es, 
which formed a measure for time. Eech new moon, as 
it appeared, marked the cornmencenumt of a new period, 
and so in liebrew the word for ‘moon’ and ‘month’ 
is the same. Sun and moon occur side by side in 
pa.ssages of Scripture, and to the moon as well as to the 
sun is ascribed a fertilizing i)ower over and above the 
gift of light which comes from them to the earth. Just 
as we have in I)t 33*< ‘the precious things of the fruits 
of the sun,’ so we have there ‘the precious things of 
the growth of the moons.’ As a consequence of this, 
the re-appearance of the new moon was eagerly looked 
for, and trumpets were blown and sacrifices offered on 
the day of tlie new moon. We gather also from Ps 81* 
(RV) that something of a similar kind took place at the 
full moon. The moon took its part with the sun in one 
of Joseph’s dreams when it ‘made obeisance’ to him 
(On 37*); and it stood still, ‘in the valley of Aijalon,’ at 
the command of Joshua, at the battle of Gilson (Jos 
10*2- **; cf. Hab 3**). Language which must have bt»en 
derived from the appearance of the moon during 
eclipBes is u.sed by the prophets. The moon is to be 
darkened or turned into blood (J1 2*®- **) before ‘ the day 
of the Lord’; and similar language is used by our 
Lord (e.g. Mk 132^). We are told of the redeemed 
Zion that the light of the moon Is to be as the light of 
the sun (Is 302«), and that tliere is to be no need of the 
moon, because the glory of God is to be the light of 
His people (Is 60*®; cf. Rev 212*). Cautions against 
the worship of the moon, and punishment by death foi 

the ponvlcted worshippers, are to be found In Dt 4‘* 17*, 
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whilst a superstitious salutation of the moon by kissing 
the hand, not quite unheard of even in our own day, 
is mentioned in Job 31» *7, Moon-worship by the 
Durning of incense was offered in Jerusalem, and put 
down by Josiah (2 K 23®). 

Mount Sinai is supposed to have derived Its name from 
the moon-god Sin, to whom worship was paid there. 

For the worship of the 'queen of heaven/ see under 
Stars. 

In the OT we meet more than once with crescent- 
shaped ornaments (Jg 8*^ Is 3‘*); whether these are an 
indication of the worship of the moon is uncertain. 

It has been always consioered baneful in the bright 
clear atmosphere of the warmer regions of the earth to 
sleep exposed to the rays of the moon (Ps 121®). The 
influence of the earth’s satellite has long been considered 
hurtful. Our word 'lunatic* reproduces the idea of 
the Western world of our Lord’s time, that lunacy was 
due to the influence of the moon: the Greek word used 
in Mt 17“ shows this. In the RV the word is trans- 
lated ‘ epileptic.’ There are many still to be found who 
believe that the violence and recurrence of epileptic fits 
vary with the phases of the moon. 11. A. Redpath. 

MOOSSIAS (1 £s 9®>)=-Maa8eiah, £zr 10»>. 

MOPE. — See Memphis. 

MORALITY.— See Ethics. 

MORASHTITE.— A gentilic adjective used to designate 
the prophet Micah (Mic IL Jer 26‘*), probably derived 
from Moresheth-gath (wh. see). Cf. Micah, p. 614» f. 

MORDEGAI— 1. A cousin (?) of queen Esther, who 
thwarted Haman’s plot against the Jews. See Esther 
and Esther (Book of]. 2. One of those who returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 22, Neh 70; called in 1 Es 5® Mar- 
docbeus. 

MOREH, the Hiphll participle from ySrah, means 
'teacher’ or ‘one who gives direction’ (2 K 172». Is 3()2o 
etc.), and so is applied to a prophet (Is 9“). Sitting in 
the shelter of a sacred tree, the priest or seer delivered 
iii.s direction or ‘ oracles.’ 1 . The terebinth ( A V, wrongly, 
‘plain’) of Moreh (Gn 12«) may have been so named 
from the theophany vouchsafed to Al>raham there. 
The same spot may be indicated by the terebinths of 
Moreh (Dt 11®°), mentioned as indicating the position 
of Ebal and Geriziin. From their conjunction with 
Gilgal it has been suggested that the (‘stone 

circle') and the terebinths were parts of the same 
sanctuary. There may be a reference to this place in 
Gn 35', in Jos 24“, possibly also in Jg 9®. Gilgal 
(Dt ll®°) may be Khirbet Jvleijel, fully U mile E, of 
.Tacob’s Well. But this would not fix with certainty the 
position of the sanctuary of the terebinth. 

2. The hill of Moreh (Jg7‘) seems to have lain to the 
N. of the position occupied by Gideon, in the direction 
of the camp of the Midianites. Taking the narrative 
as it stands, the Midianites ‘pitched in the v’alley of 
Jezreel’ (6®®), while Gideon held the lower spurs of 
Gilboa towards Jezreel. ‘The spring of Harod’ is with 
some probability Identified with *Ain JalUd. The 
conspicuous hill on the other side of the vale, Jebei ed- 
Duhy, popularly now called Little Hermon, round the 
W. flanks of which, and northward in the plain, the 
Midianites would spread, may be almost certainly 
Identified with the Hill of Moreh. The article with 
Moreh suggests the presence of a sanctuary on the hill. 
This may be represented by the modern shrine of Neby 
Duhy. Questions have been raised by the condition 
of the Heb. text, but no more probable identification 
has been suggested. Cf. Moreh. W. Ewino. 

MORESHETH-GATH.— Mic 1“ only. It was probably 
the birtn-place of the prophet Micah (Mic IL Jer 26^*), 
and must have been in the Shephelah. The Onomasticon 
locates it east of, and near to, Eleutheropolis. 

MORIAH.— 1. The name. — In Gn 22* Abraiiam was 


commanded to go 'into the land of the Moriah* and to 
sacrifice Isaac upon ‘one of the mountains’ which God 
would tell him of. The derivation of the name is obscure. 
The Peshitta (Syriac) version reads ‘of the Amoritea' 
which may pos.sibly be the true reading. The narraloi 
(E), however, in v.“ appears to connect it with the 
verb ‘to see’ (wiiich is etymologically impossible), and 
some of the early translators do the same in their render- 
ing of the name in v.®. The Targuinists emphasized 
the worship of Abraham at the spot, perhaps connecting 
the name with the verb ‘to fear’ — which is equally 
irapossi hie. 

2. The place. — The proverb recorded in v.“ clearly 
implies that the writer thought that Isaac was offered 
on the Temple mount at Jerusalem. And hence the 
Chronicler (2 Ch 3^) names tlie Temple hill ‘Mount 
Moriah.’ From a spiritual point of view, the analogy 
often drawn between the offering of Isaac and the death 
of Christ makes the identification v^ery suggestive. But 
Gn 22' certainly contemplates a mountain at a much 
greater distance from the Philistine country, and much 
more conspicuous, than the Jerusalem hill. There is 
some similarity between the names Moriah and Moreh, 
the latter of which was at Sliechem (Gn 12®, Dt 11®°), 
close to the hills Gerizinf and Ebal. And it may have 
been owing to this that the Samaritans claimed Gerizim 
as Abraham’s mountain (cf. Jn 4*°). Geographically, 
it would suit the description in Gn 22'; but there is no 
real evidence for the identification. If the Syriac 
reading ‘Amorites’ be adopted, the locality of the 
mountain is entirely unknown, since the name is a 
general term employed by E to denote the Canaan! te 
natives of Palestine. A. H. M'Neile. 

MORNIKG. — See Time. 

MORTAR (AV ‘morter’). — See House, §§ 1. 4, and 
cf. Bitumen. 

MORTAR AND PESTLE. — The use, from the earliest 
times, of the mortar and pestle for crushing the grains 
of the cultivated cereals, for the preparation of spices, 
and probably, as at the present day, for pounding meat 
and v'egetables (see the Comm, on Pr 27*2) is attested 
by the constant occurrence of these articles in the re- 
mains of pla(‘es recently excavated in Palestine. The 
mortars found at Cu^zer, as elsewdiere, ‘are simply heavy 
stones, a foot or two across, in who.so upper surface a 
liemispherical hollow is cut. The pc\stles are cylindrical 
with (convex] bases, wliich not infrequently display 
marks of rough treatment (PEFSt, 1903, 118; illus. in 
Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 85; Bliss and Macalister, 
Excavations in Palestine, Plates 72, 73), 

The manna is expressly said to have been beaten 
in mortars as well as ground in mills (Nu 11®). Their 
use is implied for pounding certain spices (Ex 30®®) 
and for tlie ‘bruised corn’ for the rneal-offering of 
the first-fruits (Lv 2“ RV). Copi>er mortars art> also 
mentioned in later literature, and in Herod’s Temple 
the. incense was pounded in mortars of gold. From the 
Mishna ( Baba bathra, i v. 3) we learn that it was customary 
to have, larger mortars fixed into the floor of the house. 

In Babylon, when a house was built, the seller handed 
the iiestle of the house-mortar to the purchaser, in token 
of the conveyance of the house to its new' owner. Hence 
the frequent occurrence, in deeds of sale, of the words 
‘the pestle has been handed over.’ Cf. art. Shoe. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MORTIFY. — ‘To mortify’ is in AV metaphorically 
‘to put to death.’ Early writers could use it literally 
also, as Erasmus, Commune Crede, 81, ‘Christ was 
mortified, and killed in dede, as touchynge to hisfleshe: 
but was quickened in spirite.’ 

MOSERAH, MOSEROTH. — Moserah is named In 
Dt 19° as the place where Aaron died and was burled: 
Moseroth in Nu 33®«- as a ‘station’ on the rouU to 
Mt. Hor. Its location is quite uncertain. 
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MOSES. — 1. Kame. — The Hebrew narrator regards 
MO^heh as a participle from the vb. mdshdh, *to draw’ 
Ex (2^®). Jos. and Philo derive it from the Copt, mo 
‘water/ and ushe ‘saved’; this is implied in their 
si)elling Mouses, also found in LXX and NT. It is 
more plausible to connect the name with the Egyptian 
rncs, mem, ‘son.’ Perhaps it was originally coupled with 
the name of an Egyp. deity — cf. Ra-mesu, Thotk-mes, 
and others — which was omitted under the influence of 
Israelite monotheism. 

2. History. — (i.) The narrative of J , — Moses killed an 
Egyptian, and rebuked one of two Israelites who were 
Btrivi ng together, and then he fled to Midian. There 
he helped seven daughters of the piiest of Midian to 
water their flocks, dwelt with him, married his daughter 
Zipporah. and had one son by her, named Gershorn 
(Ex 2“ The king of Egypt died (2“»), and at 

J'^’s bidding Moses returned. On the way, J’’ smote 
him because he had not been circumcised before marriage; 
but Zipporah saved him by circumcising the child, 
and thus circumcising Moses by proxy (4^®- These 
verses must be put back to this point). J’’ appeared 
in the burning bush and spoke to Moses. Moses was 
to gather the elders give them J^’s message, and 
demand permission from PhtfTaoh to sacrifice in the 
wilderness. Moses was given two signs to persuade 
the Israelites, and yet a third if the two were insufficient 
(Sa-u. 6. 7. 8a. ie-18 41-9). j*' was angry at his continued 

diffidence. Moses spoke to the elders and they believed ; 
and then they made their demand to Pharaoh, which 
'ed to his increased severity 5* ** 6‘). 

Plagues were sent, the death of the fish in the river 

714. 18. Hu. 18. 2U. 24f.)^ fpOgS (8‘^- flicS 

murrain (9^-7), hail (‘5- 23b. wb. ab-ai)^ locusts 

14b. 18a c. 18.19)^ Plagues of 

Egypt. Pharaoh bade Israel go with their families, 
out refu.sed to allow them animals for sacrifice; so 
Moses announced the death of the firstborn 
1 !<•*). At a later time Israelite thought connected 
with the Exodus certain existing institutions. The 
ordinances relating to them were preserved by J, but 
their pre.sent position is due to redaction, and the 
result is a tangled combination in chs. 12. 13 of ordi- 
nance and narrative: the ritual of the Passover (12*‘*2*- 
27b), the death of the firstborn and the hurried flight 
of the Israelites (»»-«• 37 - 10 ), commands concerning 
fhe Feast of Unleavened Cakes (IS**- ‘®), and the 

offering of firstlings (la'i-**). went before the 
/leople in a pillar of cloud and fire (13*'^ ), the water 

WtlS CrOSSSd (14®^’ 19b. 21 b. 24. 25b* 27b- 28b. 

and Moses sang praise (IS^). Moses made the water 
at Marah fresh and thence they moved to 

Efim (27). Fragments of J’s story of Massah are pre- 
served (17*- 7*. c), and parts of the account of the 

visit of Moses’ father-in-law, which it is difficult to 
separate from E (187-"). The narratives attached to 
the delivery of the laws of Sinai are in an extraordinarily 
confused state, but with a few exceptions the parts 
which are due to J can be recognized with some con- 
fidence. The theopnany occurred (19**), and Moses 
was bidden to ascend the mountain, where gave 
him directions respecting precautions to be taken 
( 1920 -n. «. iib-ta. ») [v,»is a redactional addition of 
a remarkable character; due to “*>■** having been 
misplaced]. Moses stayed forty days and nights on the 
mountain (34»**); descended, and Moses ‘invoked 
the name of J’” (*). The laws given to him are frag- 
mentarily preserved (*®'*). J'” commanded him to 
write them down (*7), and he obeyed (***>). 

The reason for the insertion of the laws so late in the book 
was that the compiler of JE, finding laws in both J and E. 
and noticing the strong similarity between them, considered 
the J laws to be the renewal of the cov^ant broken by the 
people’s at;) 0 .sta«y. Hence the editorial additions in 34* 
(from ' like unto the first*) and in v,* (‘like unto the first’). 

A solemn ceremony sealed the covenant (24* * 
Something then occurred which roused the wrath of 


J*; it is doubtful if the original narrative has beei 
preserved; but J has inserted a narrative which 
apparently explains the reason for the choice of Levltes 
for Divine service (32“-2®). Moses interceded for the 
people (the vv. to be read in the following order, 33**<*- 
17. 1«. 18-S8 348-9 3314-18). haviog been propitiated, 
Israel left the mountain, and Moses asked Hobab to 
accompany them (Nu lO*®-**). Being weary of manna, 
they were given quails, which caused a plague (lP-*‘ 
18.24ft. 21-36). Dathan and Abiram rebelled (ascribed 
by different comm, to J and to E, 16‘*>- *»• *** 

27b.32». 33f.). Fragments of the Meribah narrative at 
Kadesh api>ear to belong to J (20** **»). Moses 

sent .spies through the S. of Palestine as far a.s Hebron. 
Caleb alone encouraged the people, and he alone was 
allowed to enter Canaan (13*7b. isb. i9. n. 27 *. m. 20 . si 
141b. 8. 9. 11-24. 81 ). Moses promised that Hebron should 
be Caleb’s po.sse8sion (Jos 14*'**). The Canaanites 
were defeated at Hormah (i>erh. a later stratum of J, 
Nu 21* *). Israel marched by Edom to Moab, and 
conquered Heshbon and other cities (21**'*® **b. u. 21 . 82 ). 
The story of Balaam (parts of 22-24). Israel sinned 
with the Moabite women, and Moses hanged the chiefs 
( 251 b. 2 . 8b. 4). Moses viewed the land from the top of 
I*isgah, and was buried in Moab (parts of Dt 34*-«). 

(ii.) The narrative of E. — The mid wives rescued Israelite 
infants (Ex ps-soa. «). Moses’ birth; his discovery 
and adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter ( 2 ‘*‘®). Moses 
was feeding Jethro’s sheep in Midian, when God called 
to him from a bush at Horeb, and told him to deliver 
Israel. He revealed His name ‘Ehyeh,’ and promised 
that Israel should triumphantly leave Egypt (3*- ®b. •. 
9 -it. i 8 f. 21 f ). Moses returned to Egypt, meeting 
Aaron on the way; they made their demand to Pharaoh, 
and were refused ( 4 * 7 U 20 b. 271 , 511 . 4 ). Moses, by means 
of his Divinely given staff, brought plagues — the turn- 
ing of the river to blood (7**- *7b. 20 b. 23 ), the hail 
( 922 . 28». 24ft. »ft. 85), the locusts (10** *»•- **»• **b. 20), 
the darkness (**-“ * 7 ). Moses was bidden to advise 
the Israelites to obtain gold, etc., from the Egyptians 
(11*^), which they did ( 12 ®* ). They departed, taking 
with them Joseph’s mummy (13*7**®). They crossed 
the water (fragments are preserved from E’s account, 
137*. c. lob. i5». 18ft. 19ft. 25*), and Miriam sang praise 
(I 520 . 21). On emerging into the desert, they were 
given manna; it Is iiosslble that E originally connected 
this event with the name massah, ‘ pro\ing’ (1 .'>“b. 154 . ») 
Then follows E’s Meribah narrative, combined with 
J’s Ma-ssah narrative (17*b. 2 *. 4-8. 7 b). Israel fought 
with Amalek under Joshua’s leadership, while Aaron 
ana Kur held up Moses’ hands with the sacred staff 
( 178 - 16 ). Jethro visited the Israelites with Moses’ wife 
and two sons; he arranged sacrifices, and a sacrificial 
feast, in which the elders of Israel took part (18**- ** **). 
Seeing Moses overburdened with the duty of giving 
decisions, he advised him to delegate smaller matters 
to inferior officers; and Mo.se 8 followed his advice. 
Jethro departed to his own home (18**-»7). Preparations 
were made for the theophany (19**»- »*• *®- **• *** ), 

which then took place (*•*■ ** 20 ** **). Laws preserv'ed 
by E and later members of his school of thought are 
grouped together in chs. 20-23 (see Exodus, Law). 
In the narratives in which the laws are set, two strata, 
E and Ea, are perceptible, the latter supplying the 
narrative portions connected with the Ten Words of 
20 * -*7. E relates the ceremony which sealed the 
covenant (24*-»); the usual practice of Moses with regard 
to the ‘Tent of Tryst,’ where God used to meet with 
any one who wished to inquire of Him (337 **); and 
the people’s act of repentance for some sin which E 
has not preserved (33*). Ea relates as follows: Moses 
told the people the Ten Words, and they promised 
obedience (197*' ; this must follow 20*'*7). Moses 
ascended the mountain to receive the written Words, 


leaving the people in the charge of Aaron and Hur 
( 2412 - 14 * 31***»). During his absence Aaron made tht 
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golden bull, and Moses, when he saw it, brake the 
tablets of stone and destroyed the image; Aaron offered 
a feeble excuse, and smote the people (32*-«- 
u.u. 16 ). Moses’ intercession has not been preserved 
In E, but It Is supplied by a late hand in 32^°-**. We 
here resume the narrative of E. After tl»e departure 
from Horeb a fire from punished the people for 
murmuring (Nu 11***). At the ‘Tent of Tryst’ took 
of Moses’ spirit and put it upon 70 elders who 
prophesied, including Eldad and Medad, who did not 
leave the camp; Joshua objected to the two being 
thus favoured, but was rebuked by Moses (“*• 
Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses for having 
married a foreign woman and then for claiming to 
have received Divine revelations; Miriam became 
leprous, but was healed at Moses’ intercession (12). 
On Dathan and Abiram (16) see above, under J. Miriam 
died at KadCvSh (20*). Twelve spies were sent, who 
brought back a large cluster of grapes, but said that 
the natives were numerous and powerful (13‘*»- «• 

23f. »b. J7b. 29. 83), pcoplc determined to return 

to Egypt under another captain (14***’ •*■). [Here 
occurs a lacuna, which is partially supplied by Dt 1*®-^, 
probably based on E.] Against Moses’ wish the people 
advanced towards Canaan, but were routed by the 
Amalekites and other natives (14*»-<«). Edom refused 
passage through their territory (20>®-2*). Aaron died 
at Moserah, and was succeeded by Eleazar (Dt 10*). 
Serpents plagued the people for their murmuring, and 
Moses made the serptmt of bronze (Nu 2D*’-®). Israel 
marched by Edom to Moab, and vanquished Sihon 
( 2 inb-i 6 . 2i-24». 27-80); story of Balaam (part 22-24). 
Israel worshipped Baal-i)eor, and Moses bade the judges 
hang the offenders (26*»* *“■ *). J’’ warned Moses that 

he was about to die, and Moses appointed Joshua to 
succeed him (Dt “). Movses died in Moab, and 
his tomb was unknown. He was the greatest proi)het 
in Israel (Dt 34®- *«), 

(iii.) The narratii>e of D is based upon the earlier 
sources, which it treats in a hortatory manner, dwelling 
upon the religious meaning of liistory, and its bearing 
upon life and morals, and Israel’vS attitude to God. 
There are a few additional details, such as are suitable 
to a retrosi)ect (e.g. !«-«• *«'• *»-*« 32* “-“), and there 

are certain points on which the tradition differs more or 
less widely from those of JE; see Driver, DetU. p. xxxvf. 
But D supplies nothing of importance to our knowledge 
of Moses’ life and character. 

(iv.) The narrative of P . — Israel was made to serve 
the Egyptians ‘with rigour’ (Ex nb). When the 
king died, V heard their sighing, and remembered His 
covenant (2**“). He revealed to Moses His name 
Jahweh, and bad© him tell the Israelites that they were 
to be delivered (6*-®). Moses being diffident, Aaron his 
brother was given to be his ‘prophet’ (6*®-** 7‘*D- 
[The genealogy of Moses and Aaron is given in a later 
stratum of P. 6*®-*®.] Aaron turned his staff into a 
‘reptile’ before Pharaoh (7»-*»). By Aaron’s instru- 
mentality with Moses plagues were sent — all the water in 
Egypt turned into blood (7*®- ***** frogs (S®*’* “*»); 

gnats or mosquitoes (‘®-*®); boils (9®-‘*). [As in J, 
commands respecting religious institutions are Inserted 
in connexion with the Exodus: Passover (12*-**- *®* *»• 
48-60), Unleavened cakes (*®**®), I><.‘dication of firstborn 
(13‘* ).] The Israelites went to Etham (13*®) and thence 
to the ^d Bea. The marvel of the crossing is heightened, 
the waters standing up in a double wall (14*-®- *®*»- 

i6b-ii. Uft. 0 . ssf. ». 27». Ma), the wHdemcss of Sin 
the people murmured, and manna was sent; embedded 
in the narrative are fragments of P’s story of the quails 
(16, exc. vv.®‘ “). They moved to Rephidim (17‘*), 
and thence to Sinai (19>- *•). After seven days J' called 
Moses into the cloud (24‘®*»-*«») and gave him instruc- 
tions with regard to the Tabernacle and its worship 
( 25 - 31 * 2 ), and also gave him the Tablets of the Testi- 
mony f31***). [Other laws ascribed to Divine communi- 


cation with Moses are collected In Lev, and parts oi 
Num.) When Moses descended, his face shone, so that hf 
veiled it when he was not alone in J^'s presence (34‘^®-®®). 
A census was taken of the fighting men preparatory to 
the march, and the writer takes occasion to enlarge 
upon the organization of the priestly and Levitical 
families (Nu 1-4). The cloud which descended upon 
the Tabernacle was the signal for marching and camping 
( 916 - 28 ), and the journey began (lO**-***). With the 
story of Dathan and Abiram (see above) there are 
entwined two versions of a priestly story of rebellion — 
(1) Korah and 250 princes, all of them laymen, spoke 
against Moses and Aaron for claiming, iii their capacity 
of Levites, a sanctity superior to that of the rest of the 
congregation. (2) Korah and the princes were Levites, 
and they attacked Aaron for exalting priests above 
Levites (parts of 16). The former version has its sequel 
in 17; Moses and Aaron were vindicated by the budding 
of the staff for the tribe of Levi, In the wild(*rness of 
Zin Moses struck the rock, with an angry exclamation 
to the murmuring people, and water flowed; Moses and 
Aaron were rebuked for lack of faith [the fragments of 
the story do not make it clear wherein this consisted], 
and they were forbiddep to enter Canaan (parts of 
2o*»- *-**). Joshua, Caleb, and ten other spies were sent 
from the wilderness of Paran; the two former alone 
brought a good account of the land, and they alone were 
permitted to enter Canaan; the other ten died by a 
plague (parts of 13. 14; see above under J and E). 
Aaron died at Mt. Hor (20“*’-*®). Israel marched by 
Edom to Moab (20** 21®*- *®- ***). Pliinehas was 
promised ‘an everlasting priesthood’ for his zeal in 
punishing an Israelite who had brought a Midianite 
woman into the camp (25®-*®). All the last generation 
having died except Joshua and Caleb, a second census 
was taken by Moses and Eleazar (26). Moses appointed 
Joshua to sucewd him (27). The Midianites were 
defeated and Balaam was slain (31), Moses died on 
Mt. Nebo, aged 120 (Dt 34**- *-»). 

3. Historicity. — In the OT, there are presented to us 
the varying fortunes of a Semitic people who found their 
way into Palestine, and were strong enough to settle 
in the country in defiance of the native population. 
Although the invaders were greatly in the minority as 
regards numbers, they were knit together by an esprit 
de cxn'ps which made them formidable. And this was 
the outcome of a strong religious belief which was 
common to all the branches of the tribe — the. belief 
that every member of the tribe was under the protection 
of the same God, Jahweh. And when it is asked from 
what source they gained tliis united belief, the analogy 
of other religions suggests that it probably resulted from 
the influence of some strong personality. Tfit' existence 
and character of the Hebrew race require such a person 
as Moses to account for them. But while the denial that 
Moses was a real person is scarcely within the bounds 
of sober criticism. It does not follow that all the details 
related of him are literally true to history. What 
Prof. Driver says of the patriarchs In Genesis is equally 
true of Moses in Ex., Nu.: ‘The basis of the narratives 
in Genesis is in fact popular oral tradition; and that being 
80, we may expect them to display the characteristics 
which popular oral tradition does m other cases. They 
may well include a substantial historical nucleus; but 
details may be due to the involuntary action of popular 
invention or imagination, operating during a long period 
of time; characteristic anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, 
and explaining the relations, of a later age may thus 
have become attached to the patriarchs; phraseology 
and expression will nearly always be ascril>ed rightly 
to the narrators who cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape’ (art. ‘Jacob’ in DB ii. 534*’). 

Moses is portrayed under three chief aspects — as 
(i.) a Leader, (ii.) the Promoter of the religion of J*', 
(iii.) Lawgiver, and ‘Prophet’ or moral teacher. 

/..) Moses as Leader , — Some writers think that there 
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<8 evidence which shows that the Israelites who went to 
Egypt at the time of the famine did not comprise tlie 
whole nation. Whether this be so or not, however, 
there is no sufficient reason for doubting the Hebrew 
tradition of an emigration to Egypt. Again, if Israelites 
obtained permission — as foreign tribes are known to 
have done — to occupy pasture land within the Egyptian 
frontier, there could be nothing surprising if some of them 
were pressed into compulsory building labour; for it was 
a common practice to employ foreigners and prisoners 
in this manner. But in order to rouse them, and knit 
them together, and persuade them to escape, a leader 
was necessary. If, therefore, it is an liistorical fact 
that they were in Egypt, and partially enslaved, it is 
more likely than not that the account of their deliverance 
by Moses also has an historical basis. It is Impossible, 
in a short article, to discuss the evidence in detail. 
It is in the last degree unsafe to dogmatize on the extent 
to which the narratives of Moses’ life are historically 
accurate. In each particular the decision resolves 
itself into a balance of probabilities. But that Moses 
was not an individual, but stands for a tribe or group 
of tribes, and thq,i the narratives which centre round 
him are entirely legendary, are to the present writer 
nure assumptions, unscientific and uncritical. The 
minuteness of personal details, the picturesqueness of 
the scenes described, the true touches of character, and 
the necessity of accounting for the em(!rgence of Israel 
from a state of scattered nomads into that of an organized 
tribal community, are all on the side of those who 
maintain that in its broad outlines the account of Moses’ 
leadership is based up in fact. 

(ii.) Moses as the Promoter of the religion of Jahwch . — 
Throughout the OT, with the exception of Ezk 40-48, 
the forms and ceremonies of V worship observed in 
every age are attributed to the teaching of Moses. It is 
to be noticed that the earliest writer (J) uses the name 
‘Jahweh’ from his very first sentence (Gn and 
onwards, and assumes that was known an<I wor- 
shipped by the ancestors of the race; and in Ex. he 
frequently employs the expression 'J" the God of the 
Hebrews’ (3i8 5» 71 ® 9'- lO^). But, in agreement 

with E and P, he ascribes to Moses a m^w departure in 
J'^ worship inaugurated at Sinai. E and P relate that 
the Name was a new revelation to Moses when he was 
exiled in Midian, and that he taught it to the Israelites 
In Egypt. And yid in 3* E represents J’’ as saying to 
Moses, ' I am the God of thy father ’ [the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob (unless this 
clause is a later insertion, as in i*'- 4®)]. And in 6* P 
states categorically that God appeared unto Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but He was not known to them by His 
name ‘Jahweh.’ All the sources, therefore, imply that 
Moses did not teach a totally new religion; but he put 
before the Israelites a new aspect of their religion; he 
defined more clearly the relation in which they were to 
stand to God: they were to think of Him in a peculiar 
sense as their God. When we go further and inquire 
wiience Moses deriv(‘d the name ‘Jahweh/ we are 
landed in the region of conjectures. Two ixiints, how- 
ever, are clear: (1) that the God whose name was 
‘Jahweh’ had, before Moses’ time, been conceived of as 
dwelling on the sacred mountain Horeb or Sinai (3>'‘>* ** 
19«); (2) that He was worshipped by a branch of the 
Midianites named Kenites (Jg 4“), of whom Jethro 
was a priest (Ex 3* 18‘). From these facts two con- 
jectures have been made. Some have supposed that 
Moses learned the name ‘Jahweh’ from the Midianites; 
that He was tluTefore a foreign God as far as the Israelites 
were concerned; and that, after hearing His name 
for the first time from Moses in Egypt, tiiey journeyed 
to the sacred mountain and were there admitted by 
Jethro into the Kenite worship by a sacrificial feast at 
which Jethro officiated. But it is hardly likely that the 
Israelites, enslaved in Egypt, could have been .so rapidly 
routed and convinced by Moses’ proclamation of an 


entirely new and foreign deity. The action taken b> 
Jethro in organizing the sacrifice might easily arise 
from the fact that he was in his own territory, and natu- 
rally acted as host towards the strangers. The other 
conjecture, which can claim a certain plausibility, is 
that J" was a God recognized by Moses’ own tribe of 
Levi. From Ex 4^*- it is possible to suppose that 
Aaron was not in Egypt, but in the vicinity of Horeb, 
which he already knew as the ‘mountain of God.’ If 
Moses’ family, or the tribe of Levi, and perhaps (as some 
conjecture) the Eachel tribes, together with the Midianite 
branch of Semites, w(Te already worshippers of J'', 
Moses’ work would consist in proclaiming as the God 
of the whole body of Israelites Him whose help and 
guidance a small portion of them had already experi- 
enced. If either of these conjectures is valid, it only 
puts back a stage the question as to the ultimate? origin 
of tile name ‘Jahweh.’ But whatever the origin may 
have been, it is difficult to deny to Moses the glory of 
having united the whole body of Israelites in the single 
cult which excluded all other deities. 

(iii.) Moses as Prophet and Lawgiver . — If Moses taught 
the Israelites to worship J", it may safely be assumed 
that he laid down some rules as to the method and ritual 
of His worship- But tiiere is abundant justification for 
the belief that he also gave them injunctions wliich were 
not merely ritual. It is quite arbitrary to assume that 
the propiiets of the 8th cent, and onwards, who j>reached 
an ethical standard of religion, preached something 
entirely new, though it is probable enough that their 
own ethi(‘al feeling was puriT and deeper than any to 
which the nation had hitherto attained. The projihets 
always held up a lofty ideal as somidhing which the 
nation had failed to reaeh, and proclaimed that for this 
failure the sinful people W(‘re answe rable to a holy God. 
And since human nature is alike in all ages, there must 
have been at least isolated individuals, more high-souled 
than the masses around them, wlio strove to live up to 
the light they possessed. And as the national history 
of israel postulates a Ituder, and their religion postulates 
a great personality who drew them, as a body, into the 
acceptance of it, so the ethical morality which appears 
in the laws of Exodus, and in a d('<>i)er and intenser 
form in the prophets, postulates a teacher who instilled 
into the. nucleus of the nation the germs of social justice, 
purity, and honour. Moses would have been below the? 
standard of an ordinary sheik if he had not given 
decisions on social matters, and Ex 18 i)ictur(‘s him as so 
doing, and 33’-“ shows that it was usual for the people 
to go to him for oracular answers from God. It is in itself 
probable that the man who founded the nation and taught 
them their religion, would plant in them the seeds of 
social morality. But the question whether any of the 
codified laws, as we have them, were directly due to Moses 
is quite another matter. In the life of a nomad tribe 
the controlling factor is not a corpus of specific prescrip- 
tions, but the power of custom. An immoral act is 
condemned because ‘it i.s not wont so to be done’ 
(Gn 34’, 2 8 13‘2). The stereotyping of custom in 
written codes is the product of a comparatively late 
stage in national life. And a study of the history and 
development of the Hebrew laws leads unavoidably 
to the conclusion that while some few elements in them 
are very ancient, it is impossible to say of any particular 
detail that it is certainly derived from Moses himself; 
and it is further clear that many are certainly later than 
his time. 

4. Moses in the NT. — (i.) All Jews and Christians in 
Apostolic times (including our Lord Himself) held that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. Besides sucb 
expressions as ‘The law of Moses’ (Lk 2®*), ‘Mosei 
enjoined' (Mt 8<), ‘ Moses commanded ’ (Mt 19’), ‘Moses 
wrote' (Mk 12*®), ‘Moses .said’ (Mk 7*®), and so on, hir 
name could be used alone as synonymous with that 
which he wrote (Lk 16>®- « 24*’). 

(ii.) But because Moses was the representative of tbt 
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Old Dispensation, Jesus and the NT writers thought 
of him as something more. He was an historical person- 
age of such unique prominence in Israr'l’s liistory, that 
his whole career appeared to them to afford i)aralh‘ls 
to spiritual factors in the New Covenant. The following 
form an interesting study, as illustrating points which 
cover a wide range of Christian trutli: The ‘glory’ on 
Moses' face (2 Co the brazen serpent (Jn 3'^), 

the Passover (Jn 19^, lie 1 Co 5’^ ), the covenant 
sacrifice at Horeb (Mt 262«, Mk \4^*, Lk 222«, 1 Co 
see also He 1 P H with Hort’s note), the terrors 

of the Binai covenant (He the crossing of the 

ea (1 Co 102), the manna (Jn O-’o-at. 4i-&8)^ the water 
rorn the rock (1 Co lO^- *), Moses as a prophet (Ac 'V^ 7^’, 
Jn 121-28; and see Jn 7<o [Lk 789]), magicians 
of Egypt (2 Ti 38), the plagues (Rev 8^- 8 92-< IS®-* 

l(j2-4. 10 , 13, i», 21 )^ ‘the song of Mo.ses the servant 
of God’ (Rev 15®). A. H. M Nkilk. 

MOSOLLAMUS.— 1. 1 Es S^-MeshuUam, Ezr 
2. 1 Es 9'^ - MeshuUam, Ezr lO^®. 

MOST HIGH (Klydn) occurs as an epithet of El, 
•God* (On 14»8^- 20 . 22 ^ 78 Sf.)^ or Jahwch (Ps 7*'); 

or it stands by it.self as a title of God (Nu 24'®, Dt 32®, 
Ps 21* etc,). Wo tind it first in a .somewhat inysteriou.s 
chapter (Gn 14) which cannot be traced to any identified 
source; the date is also uncertain. In this chapter 
Melchizedek is described as ‘priest to the Most High 
God’ {El Elyon), and since in later times the Salem 
where he lived was gen«*rally identified with Jerusalem, 
the double function of pri(‘st and king ascribed to him 
caused him to be regar(i(*d by th(^ Jews as a type of 
the ideal king, and by the Chri.stians as the type, of 
Christ. Hem'e the nauK* of the God whom he wor- 
shipped (El Etyon), which may possibly, in the first 
instance, have liad reference incrc'ly to tlie lofty situa- 
tion of Jerusahun, became in later generations a my.s- 
terious and exalted title of Jahweh. At the same time 
there is the possibility Muit the title Elyon came originally 
from the Phauiicians; Philo of Hyblus (rpioted by Driver, 
Wniesis, p. 10')) mentions a deity of this name in the 
Phmnician theogony, and the corn'simiuling Gr<*ek word 
is frwiuent in inscriptions of tlw^ Gra>co-Roman period, 
especially in t he neighbourhood of the Rosporus. What- 
ever the origin of the title PUyon, it never occurs in 
strictly pro.se jias.sages of the GT. though we find it 
in the Bongs of Ralaam (Nu 24'*), Mo.ses (Dt 32*), 
and David (2 S 22'^). The Aramaic equivalents are 
fairly frequent in Daniel. 

The us<-s of the Grei k n-ndering in the NT are in- 
structive. In tln‘ story of the Annunciation it is or- 
dairnsl that the child whom Mary is to tx-ar shall be 
called Bon of the Most High (Lk 182); and a little 
later on (v.^*) John the Baptist is spoken of as prophet 
of the Most High. The contrast is comi>let('d in the 
Ep. fo the Hebrews, where Melchiz«'dek is brought 
lorward as pric'st of thi' Most High (ef. 7^ with v.®*). 
It is worth noting, too. that the title is twice found 
in the mouth of demt)iiiaes (Mk 52 *-- Lk 828, /^q len). 
The word, then, does not belong to the language of every- 
day life; it is re.served for jxietry and elevated style, 
and i? seems by its origin to have suggested something 
archaic and mysterious, whether it referred to the 
lofty dwelling-place or to the majestic nature and 
attributes of God. H. C, O. Lanchkstek. 

MOTE. — The wmrd chosen by Wyclif and Tindale, 
and accepted by all the suhs<'quent versions as the tr. 
of Or. karpfws in Mt 7®- ^ Lk 6<'- The root 

of karphns is karphd ‘to dry up,’ and it signifies a hit of 
dried stick, straw, or wool, such as. In the illustration, 
might be flying about and enter the (\ye. In its minute- 
ness it is contrasted by our I.ord widi dokos, the beam 
that supports {dtchomai) the roof of a building. 

MOTH {'dsh. Job 4‘9 132* 27'*, Ps 39‘2, Is .509 r,i8, 
Hos 5'2; Gr. Mt *«, Lk 123s, Ja 52 ).— All the 

felerences are to the clothes-moth, which is ubiquitous 


and extremely plentiful in Palestine. It is almost 
impossible to guard against its destructiveness, except 
by constantly using clothes, shawls, carpets, etc. Such 
goods, when stoned for long, are found to be reduced 
almost to powder on being removed (cf. Job 4‘9 etc.). 
The fragile cases of these moths are referred to in 
Job 27^*, if the MT be correct. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 
MOTHER. — See Family, 3. 

MOUNT. — An earthwork In connexion with siegecraft 
(Jer 6® and oft.), also rendered ‘bank’ (2 S 20'® RV). 
In I Mac 128® has the modern form ‘moimd,’ which 
Amer, RV has substituted throughout. See, further. 
Fortification and Siegecraft, § 6 (c). 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN. — Although on the whole a 
mountainous country, Palestine has few striking or 
commanding peaks to show; consequently, though we 
find frequent mention of mountains in the Bible, there 
are, comparatively few names of Individual summits. 
‘Mountain,’ as wtJl as its cognate ‘mount,’ is used both 
of isolated elevations and of extensive districts of lofty 
ground — such as Sinai, Horeb, Carmel on the one hand, 
Mount Seir or the Mountain of Gilead on the other. 

Mountains served various functions to the ancient 
inhabitants of the land. (1) They were dwelling- 
places, for which the numerous caves, natural and 
artificial, excavated in their soft limestone sides, well 
fitted them: thus Esau dwelt in Mount Seir (Gn 36*). 
(2) They served the purpose of landmarks: thus Mount 
Hor was indicated (Nu 34’) as a boundary of the Prom- 
ised Land. (3) They were used as platforms, for ad- 
dressing larger crowTls of ix'ople, as in the famous ceremony 
at Ebal and Gerizim (Jos S*®* ), in the addre.ss of Jotham 
to the Shechemites (Jg 9’), and that of Abijah to the 
Ephraimites (2 Ch KB). (4) They were burial-places 
(‘sepulchres that were in the mount,’ 2 K 2iR®). (5) 

They served as refuges (Gn 14'®, Mt 24'®); (6) as military 
camps (1 S 17®); (7^* as sources of wood and plants (2 Ch 
2'*, Neh 8'®, Hag 1®); (8) as watch-towers and look-out sta- 
tions (Ezk 402, Mt 48 ) j ( 9 ) as pasturage (Ps 50'®, Lk S®*); 
(10) as fortresses (Ps 1252). Their obvious fitness for 
typifying strength and endurance gives rise to metaphors 
and compari.sons to be found in almost every book ol’ 
both Testaments. 

Rut it is in their aspect as holy places that mountains 
are of the deepest interest to the student of the Scriptures 
or of Palestine. In modern Pale.stine almost every 
hill a little loftier or more striking than its fellows is 
crowned by a doiiK'd shrine, now regarded as the tomb 
of a Moslem saint, but no doubt the representative of 
a sacre<l pre(’inct that go<‘S back to the earliest Semitic 
inhabitants of the land. Sinai, Ilond), Carmel occur 
to the memory at once as mountains consecrated by a 
theophany. The w^orship at 'high places’ was so deeply 
engrained in the Hebrew's that no amount of legislation 
could eradicate it; the severe discipline of the Exile was 
needed for its destruction. R. A. S. Macalister. 
MOUNT OF THE CONGREGATION .—See Conore- 

GATlON. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. — The Oriental expression of 
grief has a tw'ofold relationsliip. Towards God it ie 
marked by silent and reverent submission symbolized by 
placing the hand on the mouth. ‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away’ (Job I®'); ‘I was dumb . . . 
because thou didst It ’ (Ps 39^) . But towards the relatives 
and neighbours the case is altogether different. It is 
now' an event tluit has to be announced as quickly and 
publicly as possible, and a loss which love has to deplore 
with passionate abandonment and an accumulation oi 
conventional ceremony. At the moment of death a 
loud .shrill wail is raised by those present. Its meaning 
is understood only too well. As the piercing, tremulous 
shrieks are repeated, a few inquiries are made as to thi 
locality and circumstances, and the rapidly increasing erj 
Is accepted as an invita/ion and claim to proceed to thf 
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house of mourning. Immediately after death the body 
is washed and robed for the burial, which usually 
takes place within twenty-four hours. In addition to 
the successive outbursts of grief by members of the 
family, who have to be comforted and pleaded with 
and led away from the prostrate figure of the dead, the 
sustained ceremony of mourning is attended to by the 
neighbours. These, usually assisted by hirod mourners, 
arrange themselves around the bier, or on opposite sides 
of the room, and keep up the lamentation without inter- 
mission. In this way they afford the preoccupation of 
a recognized routine, and give the relief of physical 
outlet to feelings that either are, or are considered to 
be, beyond control. At times one of the chief mourners 
leans over the body, wringing her hands or wiping away 
the fast falling tears, and asking why he has left them, 
and who will discharge the duties that belonged to him 
alone, pleading for love’s sake to hear only once more 
the music of the voice now silent, or begging forgiveness 
on account of selfishness and imperfect service in the 
days that will never return. Meanwhile the band of 
mourners redouble their wailing, with beating of the 
breast and frantic clutching at their hair and clothes. 
As such paroxysms cannot last, the skilled mourners, 
usually women, endeavour to moderate and sustain the 
feeling of desolation by a plaintively descending chant. 
Among the singers there are usually one or two who are 
specially skilful in leading off with metrical phrases 
and rhymes of sympathetic appeal, which the others 
take up and repeat in concert. The Invariable subject 
Is the good qualities of the departed, and the extent of 
the loss which the family has been called upon to bear. 
In addition to the above allusions, new springs of tender- 
ness are opened by referring to other members of the 
same family recently departed, and the loved one whose 
death they are lamenting is asked to bear messages of 
greeting to them. As the intimation of the bereave- 
ment reaches more distant parts of the town, or is carried 
to the neighbouring villages, companies of sympathizing 
friends come to show their regard for the dead. They 
announce their arrival by loud weeping and exclama- 
tions of grief; and as they enter the house the lamenta- 
tion of the mourners in the room breaks out afresh. To 
the Western visitor unacquainted with the temperament 
and traditions of Oriental people, the whole scene is 
deeply distressing, and he has to check the feeling of 
repugnance by reminding himself that they would be 
equally shocked by the apparent callousness and ordered 
formality of our procedure on similar occasions. With 
cruel yet merciful swiftness the hour arrives for inter- 
ment. The lamentation that was passionate before now 
becomes? tumultuously defiant. Relatives lo.se all self- 
eontrol, and, refusing to let the bearers discharge their 
Had office, have to be forcibly removed. The pro- 
cession is then formed, and on the way to the cemetery 
is intTea.sed by those who join it to show their respect 
towards the family, and also to share the merit which 
the Lord attaches to service performed for those who 
can no longer reward it. Among the Jews, during the 
prescribed days of separation following upon a death in 
the family, the mourners are daily visited by the Rabbi, 
who reads the portions of Scrir)ture and the prayers 
appointed by the synagogue. Over the door of the 
cemetery is inscribed in Hebrew ‘ The House of Eternity’ 
or ‘ The House of the Living.’ The explanation given in 
regard to the latter term is either that the life beyond 
the grave is the real life, or, according to others, that the 
grave is the place of habitation to which all the living 
must come. 

The references to mourning In the Bible show that 
.he custom of to-day in Palestine is the same as In 
ancient times with regard to the house of mourning, 
although special features of liturgical form now belong 
to the Synagogue, the Church, and the Mosque. There 
is the same announcement by wailing (MIc 1®, Mk 5*®). 
Friends come to condole (Job and there is the 


same language of commendation and affectlonatf 
regret (2 S l*^ ” 3»»* ®<). The exclamations of to-day 
were then used (1 K 13»®, Jer 22*®). Hired mourners are 
alluded to (Jer 9*’* *®, Am 6*®); and such manifestations 
as the beating of the breast (Is 32*®), tearixig of the 
garments (2 S 3®*), fasting (l 8 31*®, 2 8 3»®), the 
putting of ashes on the head, and the wearing 
of sackcloth (2 8 12®®). The form of lamentation for 
the individual is applied to aflaicted Israel (Jer 9*, 
La 1*® 3®«- ®»), to the historical extinction of Tyre 
(Ezk 27®®-®®), and to the worship of Tammuz (Ezk 8*®). 
Such a rich and widely recognized symbolism of sorrow 
might easily be pressed into the services of religious 
imposture by those who wish to appear bowed down by 
their own devout contemplations, or as bearing upon 
their hearts the sins of others. Hence Christ’s note of 
warning (Mt 6*®-*®). 

The Apostle Paul commends as a Christian duty the 
showing of sympathy towards those in affliction (Ro 12*®), 
but intimates that in Christ the familiar phrase of 
greeting to the afflicted, ‘ Hope is cut offl ’ has been made 
obsolete by the resurrection of the Lord Jesus (1 Th 4*®). 
One of the features to which the New Jerusalem owes 
its title is the absence of mourning and tears (Rev 7*^). 

G. M. Mackib. 

HOUSE CakbUr ). — Probably a generic term including 
field-mice, hamsters, dormice, and even jerboas. The 
male of the last named is called 'akbdr by the Arabs. 
All these small rodents are exceedingly plentiful in 
Palestine. The hamster (Cricetus pfiwus) and the 
jerboa, of which three varieties have been found In the 
land, are eaten by the Arabs (cf. Is 66*’). Metal mice 
as amulets have In^eu found in the Palestine plain 
(cf. 1 8 6®- ®). The mouse was forbidden food to the 
Israelites (Lv 11®®). E. W. G. Masterman. 

MOUTH. — Several Heb. words are so tr. 1. gdrbn 
(Ps 149«) lit. ‘throat.* 2. chM (Job 12** etc.) Is the 
inward part of the mouth, the palate, or ‘roof of the 
mouth’ (Job 29*® etc.). 3. ‘odl, twice In AV (Ps 32® 
RV ‘trappings,’ 103® RVm ‘years’ or ‘prime’), 
signifies properly ‘ornament.’ 4. peh, the most usual 
word for ‘mouth,’ meaning also ‘edge,’ e.g. of the 
sword (Gn 34®® etc.), or ‘border,’ e.g. of a 'rarment 
(Ps 133®). 6. pUm, Aram. «= Heb. peh (Dn 7® etc.). 
6. pdnlm (Pr It'S*®) lit. ‘face.’ 7. (era\ Aram. lit. 
‘door’ (Dn 3®®). In the NT the Gr. word stoma. 
Frequently in Scripture ‘mouth ’ Is used fig. for ‘speech,’ 
of which it is the organ. W. Ewino. 

MOZA. — 1. Son of Caleb (1 Ch 2®®). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 8®«- 9«- «). 

MOZAH.— A town of Benjamin (Jos 18®®). A possible 
site is the ruin Beit Mizzeh. close to Kulonieh, west of 
Jerusalem. 

MUFFLERS. — The word so rendered occurs only In 
Is 3*®, as an article of female attire. The cognate verb. 
In the sense of ‘ veiled,’ is applied in the Mi.shna {Skabbath^ 
vi. 6) to Jewesses from Arabia. A close veil of some sort, 
therefore, is evidently intended by Isaiah. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

MULBERRY TREES (ftefcd’fm, 2 8 5»^, 1 Ch H*®*-. 
Ps 84® mg.). — These trees have on [philological grounds 
been supposed to be a variety of balsam, and on 
grounds of appropriateness to the story (2 8 5®®' ) to 
be poplars, whose leaves readily quiver with the 
slightest breath of air. Their identity is, however, 
quite uncertain. Mulberries they cannot be; for though 
plentiful to-day In Palestine, and still more so in the 
Lebanon, these trees were introduced to the land later 
than OT times. See, however. Sycamine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MULE. — 

(1) pered (m.) and pirddh (f.) — in all passages except 
three. 

(2) rekesh, RV * swift steeds ’ (Est 8*®-*®). The tr. ’swift 
is purely conjectural. 
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(3) yimlm, Gn 36“, where ‘mules* is certainly a mis- i 
translation; RV ‘hot springs,’ j 

The breeding of mules was forbidden to the Israelites 
(Lv 19‘®), but from David’s time (2 S 13*“ 18“) onwards 
(1 K 1” 10» 18^) they appear to have been increas- 
ingly used. The returning Israelites brought 245 mules 
with them (Ezr 2*“). Mules are preferred in Palestine 
to-day as pack animals (cf. 1 Ch 12«>. 2 K they 
are hardier, subsist on less food, and travel better 
on rough roads. A well-trained mule is a favourite 
riding animal with the highest officials in the land. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

MUNITION occurs in a few passages of AV in the sense 
of a fortified place, e.g. Is 29^, where R V has ‘ stronghold.’ 
The word is retained in Nah 2‘, where, however, Amer. 
RV has the more intelligible ‘fortress.’ In 1 Mac 14^® 
‘all manner of munition’ is literallv ‘ with implements of 
defence' (cf. RVm), as the same original is rendered in 
10‘i. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

MUPPIM.-A son of Benjamin (Gn 46*0; called 
in 1 Ch 71 * 1 ® 26'® Shuppim, in Nu 26*“ Shephupham, 
and in 1 Ch 8® Shephupnan. 

MURDER. — See Crimes, § 7; Refuge (CmEg ofJ. 

MURRAIN. — See Plagues of Egypt. 

MUSHI.— A son of Merari (Ex 6‘“, Nu 3*®, 1 Ch 
ei9. 47 23«- » 24»- *0). The patronymic Mushites 
occurs in Nu 3** 26®». See Merari, 1. 

MUSIO AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .-1. Prob- 
able character of early Hebrew music. —Since the Dis- 
persion, the music of the Jews has always borne the 
impress of the peoples among whom they have settled. 
Synagogue ritual thus affords us no clue to the music 
of early times, and wo must accordingly fall back on 
Scripture and tradition. From these we gather that 
Hebrew music was of a loud and piercing nature, far re- 
moved from the sweetness which modern tavSte demands. 
There is no real evidence that the players ever advanced 
beyond unison in their combinations of notes, apparently 
reproducing the air on successively rising or falling 
octaves of the scale. We may suppose, however, that 
they would hardly fail to discover that certain combina- 
tions were pleasing to the ear, and would thus learn to 
strike them either simultaneou.sly or successively (ar- 
peggio), How far, however, they grasped the nature of 
a chord or of harmony must remain obscure, in .spite of 
the attempts to solve this question, some of them alto- 
gether baseless guesses. For example, even the Hebrew 
accents, though of comparatively late origin, and always 
confined in Jewish use to acting as guides in the proper 
recitation of the text, have been pressed into the service, 
as though employed for the purpose of a kind of ‘ figured 
bass,’ and thus indicating an acquaintance with musical 
harmony. Unfortunately, even those who have main- 
tained this theory differ considerably as to the details 
of its application. 

2. Rendering of Hebrew music . — It seems clear at any 
rate that an anti phonal setting was In use for many of 
the Psalms (e.g, 13. 20. 38. 68. 89); but the chanting 
must not be taken as resembling what we now understand 
by that term. The account we have in 1 Ch 15^®®- of 
Ihe elaborate arrangements for conducting the musical 
jiervices of the Temple, appears to indicate a somewhat 
complicated system, and to suggest that there entered a 
considerable element of flexibility into the composition. 
It Is, for instance, quite possible that the long reciting 
note wliich with us may do duty on occasion for as 
many as twenty, thirty, or even more syllables, played 
no such monotonous part, but was broken up and 
varied to an extent suggested by the length of the 
verse as well as by the character of the sentiment to be 
conveyed. 

3. Occasions on which music was used.— Hebrew 
religious melody had a popular origin, and was thus 
Closely connected with the religious life of the na on. 


Apart from such references to song as those in Gn SI*'- 
and Job 21'*, we find in the headings of certain Psalms 
(e.g, 22, *Ayyelelh hash-Shahar, ‘the hind of the morn- 
ing’) traces of what are in all probability in some, if not in 
all, cases secular songs. So Al Tashhelh, ‘ Destroy not,’ 
prefixed to Pss 67. 68. 59. 75, may well be the first 
words of a vintage song (cf. Is 65®). A parallel may be 
found in directions prefixed to Gabirol’s hymns and 
those of other celebrated Jewish poets, when these 
compositions were adapted to music in the Spanish 
(Sephardic) ritual (see D. J. Sola, Ancient Melodics, etc., 
London, 1857, Pref. p. 13). Amos (6®) speaks of music 
performed at feasts, and in 1 S 18® we read of its use 
in Saul’s time in connexion with processions. As in 
this last case, so in general it may be supposed that 
music and dancing were closely connected and had a 
parallel development. David’s careful elaboration of 
the Levitical music, vocal and instrumental, was em- 
ployed, according to 2 Ch 5'*, with impressive effect at 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. The reformations 
under both Hezekiah and Josiah included the restoring 
of the musical ritual belonging to David’s time (2 CP 
29*®® 35*®). Later, the descendants of Heman and othe.’ 
Levitical leaders of music were among the exiles of the 
Return from Babylon, and under them the services 
were reconstituted as of old (Neh 12 *? ). 

4. Hebrewmusical instruments. —Here our information 
is somewhat fuller, though involving a good deal of uri- 
ctittainty in details. We may for clearness' sake divide 
under three heads, viz. stringed, wind, and percussion 
instruments. 

(1) Stringed instruments, — Chief among these are the 
kinnOr and the liSbel (RV ‘harp* and ‘psaltery’), which 
were evidently favourites among the Jews. It is plain, 
in spite of doubts which have been expr€?ssed upon the 
point, that the two names were not used indifferently 
for the same instrument. The LXX in nearly all cases 
is careful to distinguish them (kiihara or kinyra, and 
psaltSrion, naUl, or nabla respectively). Both, however, 
were used in the main, and perhaps exclusively, to 
accompany songs, and those of a joyous nature. (They 
were unsuitable for times of mourning; st^e Ps 137*, a 
passage which further shows that the instrument must 
have been, unlike a modern harp, easily portable.) 
They were doubtless the chief, if not the sole, instruments 
employed in the Temple ser\ices. In Solomon’s time 
they were made from almug (algum) trees, doubtfully 
identified with sandal wood. The strings, originally of 
twisted grass or fibres of plants, were afterwards formed 
of gut, and subsequently from silk or metal. 

(a) The kinnOr (an onomatopoelic word, derived from 
the sound of the strings) is the only stringed instruinent 
mentioned in the Hexateuch, where (Gn 4**) its inven- 
tion is attributed to Jubal, son of Lamech. The ne^el 
is first mentioned in 1 S 10®, as used by the prophets 
who went to meet Saul. The kinnOr (kithara or l3rre [in 
1 Mac 4M the AV renders ‘cithern,* RV ‘harp*]) con- 
sisted of a sound-box at the base, with wooden side-arms 
and a crossbar connected by the strings with the box 
below. It was originally an Asiatic instrument, and 
the earliest known representation is pre-historic, in the 
form of a rude model found at Telloh in southern Baby- 
lonia. There is also a very ancient oni; shown on a tomb 
In Egypt, dating from about the 30th cent, b.c. (12th 
dynasty). A tomb at Thebes in the same country 
(dating between the 12th and 18th dynasties) exhibits 
a similar form, which was sometimes modified later in 
the direction of more artistic construction and sloping of 
the crossbar downwards, so as to vary the pitch of the 
strings. Jewish coins of Maccab»an date furnish us 
with a close resemblance to the Greek kithara, Josephus 
(Ant. VII. xli. 3) distinguishes the kinnOr as a ten-stringed 
instrument struck by a plectrum; the naUa, on the other 
hand, being, he says, played with the fingers. This need 
not necessarily conflict, as has been thought by some, 
with the statement (1 S 16*®) tbAt David played the 
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ktnnOr ‘with his hand*; and Josephus’s evidence in 
such a matter should carry much weight. 

(5) The nebd. It has been sought to identify this with 
various instruments ; among them, the lute (so RV in Is 5‘* 
[AV violj; ‘lute* is also RV tr. of Gr. ktnyrain 1 Mac 4 ^), 
guitar, and dulcimer. In support of the last it is urged that 
the Arabic name for that instrument, santir, is a corrup- 
tion of the Greek psaltJ&rion, by which, as has been said, the 
LXX sometimes render nebd. Having regard, however, 
to the testimony of Josephus (see above) that the nebd 
had twelve strings, and was played by the hand without 
a plectrum, we are safe in taking it to be a kind of harp, 
an instrument of larger size than the kinnDr, and used 
(Am 6^, Is 5^* 14“) at the feasts of the rich. We find, 
on the other hand, that it was not too large to be played 
by one who was walking (see 1 S 10^, 2 S 6*^). The above 
argument from santir ^ psalt^ion is weakened by the 
fact that the Greek word was used generically for stringed 
instruments played with one or both hands without a 
plectrum. We may note further that the naUa (see above 
for this as a LXX rendering of nebd), known to the 
Greeks as of Sidonlan origin, was played according to 
Ovid (Ars A mat, iii. 327) with both hands. 

Egyptian monuments show us portable harps, varying in 
form, bow-shaped, rectangular, or triangular, though all 
constnicted on the same general principle, and having the 
sound-box above, not, as the kinnor, below. Seven of these 
harps, of a trianfmlar shape, and used by a Semitic people 
in Assyria, are to be seen on a bas-relief found at Kouyunjik. 
We may add that several early Church writers (Augustine 
on Ps 42- Jerome on Ps 1493; Isidore, Etym. iii. 22. 2) 
support the above identification of nebel with a harp. 

(c) There is little that can be asserted with confidence 
as to the nature of other instruments of this class men- 
tioned in the Bible. In Dn , besides the psantlrln 
(Gr. psaltSrion) and kitharis (Gr. kithara) with whitrh 
we have already dealt, we have the sabbekha (Ev aackbut). 
This is evidently the Greek sambykl, but the latter has 
been variously described as a large harp of many strings 
and rich tone, similar to the grand Egyptian harp, and 
as a very small one of high pitch. After all, both de- 
scriptions may be true, if referring to different iieriods 
of its existence. 

N^ndth has sometimes been taken as the name of 
an instrument, but is much more probably a general 
term for stringed music. So in Ps (Heb. ^), we 
have a contrast between the singers (shdrlm) and the 
players on strings (ndghilm). 

GittUh, the heading of Pss 8. 81. 84, has also, but 
somewhat doubtfully, been referred to instruments 
named after Gath: so the early Jewi.sh paraphrase 
(Targum), ‘ the harp which David brought from Gath.’ 

(2) Wind instrument8,~{a) ThechOlU (E V pipe) seems to 
have been the instrument of this class in most common 
use. It was played in coming from and going to the high 
place (IS 10®, 1 K P®). It accompanied festal pro- 
cessions of pilgrims (Is 30”). It was used in mourning 
(Jer 48*, cf. Mt 9”), and in the ritual of twelve solemn 
annual occasions. According to Is 5‘*, the feasts of 
the drunkards were enlivened by it. It may have been a 
simple flute, i.e. a mere tube with hoh^s, played by 
blowing either into one end or into a hole in the .side. 
It is possible, on the other hand, that it may have been 
a reed instrument, either, a.s the modern oboe, with a 
double and vibrating tongue, or, as the clarinet, with a 
single tongue. Neighbouring nations were, we know, 
familiar with reed pipes, as they also were with double 
flutes, which, for anything we know to the contrary, the 
chdlU may have been. On the other hand, the keyed 
flute is of decidedly later origin, and in the times with 
which we are dealing the fingers must have done all the 
work. 

(6) The *11gilb, rendered uniformly in the AV as * organ,* 
an Instrument which was not known even in rudimentary 
form in OT days, seems to have become an obsolete 
word even in LXX times, as shown by the variety of 
tenderings which it has there received. The instru- 
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ment known as ‘Pan’s pipes* (Gr. syrinx, Lat. fistula) 
is perhaps the best conjecture that can be offered, 
(c) The mashrdkltha (EV flute) may have been similar: 
while (d) the sumpbnya (cf. the Italian zampugna or 
sampogna for ‘bagpipes’) may well have corresponded 
to the modern bagpipes, as developed from the double 
flute, (e) The shdphdr (1 Cli 152«, 2 Ch 15‘<, Ps 9S«, 
Hos 5®, EV cornet; tlie ‘cornets’ of 2 S 6® [AV; RV 
castanets’] are probably best represented by liVm 
‘sistra’; see (3) (c) beiow) was a curved horn of a cow or 
ram, used mainly, and till later OT times exclusively, 
for secmar purposes, such as to give .signals in war 
(e.g. Jg 3*0 or to announce important events (e.g. 

1 K 1^- 30). It is still employed by the Jews at .solemn 
festivals. The hatsDts^dh, on the other hand — the 
one instrument of which we have an undoubtedly 
authentic representation, viz. on the Arch of Titus 
at Rome in front of the table of shewbread — was a 
long, straight, metal trumpet, u.sed mainly for relig- 
ious purpo.ses, especially in later times (2 K 12'3, 1 CHi 130. 

(3) Percussion instruments.- -{a) The tbph, ‘tabret* 
or timbrel, was a small hand-drum, represented on 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. In tlu^se instru- 
ments, unlike the modern drum, the parchment was 
probably rigidly fixed, and thus incapable of being 
tightened or loosened so as to regulate the pitch, (h) 
nnisUtaim and tscltsellm. were cymbals. Two shapes are 
found in Egypt and Assyria, ihc one consisting of two 
fiat plates, played by being clashed together sidew’ays, 
the other of two cones with handles at the peak, one 
cone being brought down on top of the other, (c) m'tma- 
"anlm (RV ‘castanets,’ marg. sistra, 2 8 6®) were 
formed of two thin metal plates with holes, through 
W'hich were passed rods witli loose mtTallic rings at their 
ends, (d) shdllshlm in 1 8 1S« (HVrn ‘triangles, or 
three-stringed instruments’) has been thouglit, from the 
apparent connexion of the word with the third Heb. 
numeral, to be a triangle, but tliis is cpiite imcertaiii. 
It is more probable that it was a particular kind of 
sistrum. A. W. 8TitE-\NE. 

MUSTARD (Gr. sinopi). — The scihI of this plant is 
u.sed proverbially for anything exceedingly small. In 
this sense it occurs in the Gospels (Mt 17*“ etc.), and in 
the Talmud (Buxtorf, Lex. s.v. ‘Chardal’). Jesus 
compares the Kingdom of heav'cn to the mustard seed 
(Mt 1331 etc.). The plant intended is the Sinapts 
nigra (Arab, khardat), which grows wild in Palestine, 
and is a familiar .sight on the sliores of Gennesaret. It 
is aLso found under cultivation, and in the gardens it 
reaches a great size, being often from 10 to 12 feet in 
height. An annual, growing from seed, it is naturally 
compared with other garden herbs, whicli, although it 
springs from the smallest .seed, it (pilte outgrows. It 
bears a profu.sion of minute .seeds, of which the birds 
are very fond, sitting (‘lodging’) on the branches a.s 
they eat. Although it is not properly ‘a tree’ (Lk 13i®), 
it quite accords with Oriental use. to describe as sutb 
a great plant like this. W. Ewing. 

MUTH-LABBEN.—See Psalms, p. 772». 
MUTILATION. — See Crimes and Punishments, $ 9, 

MYKDUS w'as a city in Caria at the extremity of the 
peninsula on which Halicania.ssus lay. It was strong 
enough to resist an assault of Alexander, but played no 
great part in history. It is mentioned separately in 
1 Mac 15*3 as one of the places to which, in b.c. 139 
the Romans sent me.ssages on behalf of the Jews. 
Hence it is assumed that it was indei;>endent of the 
Carian confederacy; and its native i)opulation seems 
to have descended from the race of the Leleges, and to 
have always maintained its Independence against the 
Carians. A. E. Hillajrd. 

MYRA was a city of Lycia situated 2i miles from the 
coast, but the same name is often applied to its harbour 
of Andriaca. In Greek times Batara surpassed it, but 
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In Roman times Myra became the chief seaport of 
Lycla, and was recognized by Theodosius as the capital. 
U grew especially through the Alexandrian corn-trade 
with Italy. The Alexandrian ships did not coast round 
tb-o Levant, but took advantage of the steady west wnds 
lo croSvS direct between Lycia and Egypt. These winds 
made it easier for a ship sailing from Egypt to make for 
Myra, but a ship sailing to Egyid would be sailing more 
before the wind by taking a line from Patara. Doubtless 
this was the usual custom. In Ac 27” we read that the 
centurion in charge of St. Paul found at Myra ‘a ship of 
Alexandria sailing to Italy’; whereas in Ac 2P St. Paul 
took shij) direct from Patara to Tyre (though the Bezan 
text makes this ship touch at Myra). Myra retained its 
importance into the Middle Ages. Its bishop in the time 
of Constantine was St. Nicolas, and he became the 
patron saint of sailors in the E. Mediterranean, doubtless 
taking the place of a Lycian god to whom the sailor.s paid 
th(‘ir vows on landing at Myra. There are splendid ruins 
on the site of Myra. A. E. Hili.ard. 

MYRRH.— 1. rndr (Arab, murr), the dried gum of a 
species of balsam {Balsamodcndron myrrha) growing in 
Arabia and India. It has a plea.sant, though faint, 
smell (Ps 4.58, Pr Ca P® a«). It is still used in 
medicine (Mk l.52''»). It was used in cndmlming (Jn 
According to Schweinfurth, the myrrh of tiie ()T was 
a liquid product of the Balmmodaidron opobalsamurn, 
known as balsam of M(‘cca. Ex 3023 and Cn, .53- ‘8, 
where the ‘myrrh’ appears to have been liquid, support 
this view. See also Ointmknt. 

2. lot, tr. ‘myrrh’ in Gn 37‘^ 43”, is a fragrant resin 
from the Cistuii or ‘rock rose,’ a common Pale.stine 
shrub. In Arab, this is called lOdhan (Lat. ladanum, 
so RVm). As a product of Palestine it was a likely 
substance to send to Egypt. 

E. W. G. Mastekman 

MYRTLE Quidas, Is 41>® .5.5>8, Zee D- lo, Neh 
also as a name Esther’ [Est 2 ^]). — Myrius 

commimifi i.s an evergreen shrub much [prized in 
Palestine. It grows wild in tlu' mountains, especially 
on Carmel and in Gilead, but is also wid<*ly cultivated. 
It Rometime,s reach(*s a height of t(m feet, but is usually 
much less. Its dark green leaves, pretty white flowers, 
and dark berries, whicli are eaten, are all much admired. 
It is still regularly used by the J<'ws in the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Neh S**). E. W. G, Ma.stekman. 

MYSIA was a district in the N.W. of A.sia Minor, S. 
of the Propontis and Hellespont. It derived it.s name 
from the Mysi, a Thracian tribe wlio probably entered 
Asia with the Phrygians. At no period were its bound- 
aries strictly defined. It formed part of the dominion.s 
of the Persians and of Alexander. From n.c. 280 it 
was part of the kingdom of lVrgamu.s, and therefore fell 
to the. Romans in h.c. 133, becoming i)art of the province 
of Asia. The only mention of it in tlie Bible is Ac », 
where St. Paul pas.sed through it on his second missionary 
journey. A tradition as.signed the evangelization of part 
of Mysia to a certain Onesiphorus, who was martyred 
at Parium when Adrian was proconsul of Asia, a.d. 109- 
114. See Assos, Troas, AoRAMyrriuM, all of which 
places were reckoned to Mysia. A. E. Hillard. 
MYSTERY.— 

The Greek mystdrion in Christian Latin became my- 
stfririm. and thus passed into modern lanfmages. The 
kindred mystic and mystagogue, irniported directly from 
the Greek, point to the primary significance of this word. 
In 8 NT passages the Latin Vulgate replaced mysterium 
by the alien rendering sacramrntum (the soldier’s oath of 
allegiance), which has taken on, with modifications, the 
meaning of the original. 

In common parlance, ‘mystery’ has become synony- 
mous with ‘secret* (a u.sage peculiar to the LXX 
in extant Greek: see Sir 22^, 2 Mac 13“ etc.), signi- 
fying a baffling, recondite secret. Divine doctrines 
or dealings of Providence are said to be ‘mysterious’ 
when we fail to reconcile them with accepted prin- 


ciples, though presuming the reconciliation abetractiv 
possible. Primarily, however, the NT mystSrion is not 
something dark and difficult In its nature, but some- 
thing reserved and hidden of set purpose, — as in 
Ro 16“ ‘the mystery held in silence for eternal ages. 

It connotes that which ‘can only be known on bein..^* 
imparted by some one already in possession of it, not by 
mere reason and research which are common to all.' 

In its familiar classical use the word amounted 
almost to a proper noun. ‘The Mysteries’ were a body 
of sacred observances connected with the worship ot 
certain Ilelhmic deities (chiefly tho.se repre.senting the 
primitive Nature- powers), which were practised in 
retreat, and whi(^h bound their Initiates into a religious 
confraternity. The higher of these Mysteries convey(*d, 
under their symbolic dress, a connected esoteric doctrine 
— vague, it may have been, but impressive — bearing on 
the origin of life, on sin and atonement, and the bli.ss or 
woe of man’s future state, the basis of which was found 
In the course of the seasons, in the conflict or light and 
darkness, and the yt.'arly parables of tlu! seed-corn and 
the vine-juice. The Eleusinian Mysteries, annually 
celebrated in Attica, attracted visitors from the whole 
civilized world, and appear to have exerted a salutary 
influence on Pagan society. The distinctions of country, 
rank, or se*x were no bar to participation; only slaves 
and criminals were excluded from the rite.s. These 
were the most famous of a host of Mysteries, many of 
them of a pa.ssionate and even frantic, some of a 
disgraceful, character, which were rife in the Grseco- 
Roman world at the Christian era; they formed, says 
Renan, ‘the serious part of Pagan religion.' The 
Greek Mysteries were aln;ady rivalled in popularity by 
the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, and subse- 
quently by the Persian Mithraisin, whicli spread in the 
3rd cent, to the bounds of the Empire. These as.socia- 
tions supplied what was lacking in the civic and family 
worships of ancient lieathendom, — viz. emotion, edifica- 
tion, and moral fellowship. 

The term ’mystery,’ with its allied expressions in the 
NT, must be read in the light of these institutions, which 
preoccupied the ground and were known wherever the 
Greek language was current. Christianity found its 
clo.sest points of contact with Paganism, and the com- 
petition most dangerous to it, in ‘tlie Mysteries’; Its 
phraseology and customs — in the case of the Sacraments, 
possibly, its doctrinal conceptions as these took shape 
during the first five centuries — bear the marks of their 
influence. This influence betrays it .self first in the 
Apocrypha, wh(‘n the writer of IFisdom speaks in 2** of 
‘mysteries of God’ hidden from the unwortliy, and, 
like the Apostle Paul, iirorni.ses to disclose ‘ the mysteries ’ 
of Divine wisdom ( 622 ) to liis readers; in 14*3- **, the 
Gentile ‘mysteries and initiatory rites’ are mentioned 
with abhorrence. The NT affords 27 or (including the 
dubious reading of 1 Co 2H 28 examples of the word, — 
3 of the.se in Mt 13” and the Synoptic parallels, 4 in 
Rev. (1*® 102 175 . 7 )^ the other 20 (or 21) in Paul; of 
the latter, 10 belong to Eph. and Col., 5 (or 6 ) to 1 Cor. 

The NT usages are distinguished as they are wider 
or narrower in application: (1) in Rev 10’, ‘the mystery 
of God’ covers the entire proce.ss of revelation; in 1 Ti 
3*« ‘the mystery of godliness,’ and in 1 Co 2^ ‘the 
wivsdom of God in a mystery,’ embrace the whole 
incarnate manifestation hidden up to this epoch in 
the womb of time (Ro 16“^ ), w'hich is summed up by 
Col 22 as ‘the mystery of God, even Christ.’ ‘The mystery 
of lawlessne.ss’ (2 Th 2’), culminating in the ‘parousia’ 
of Antichrist, presents the counterpart of the Divine 
mystery in the realm of evil. 

Or (2) ‘ the mystery * cnnsi.sts in some specific revela- 
tion, some pre\iou9ly veiled design of God — as in the 
Eph.-Col. passages, where St. Paul thus describes God’s 
: plan for saving the Gentile world. He points out (Ro 
1123) the shadow attending this great disclosure in 
I ‘the mystery’ of the ‘hardening’ that baa *ln part 
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befallen Israel/ The institution of marriage viewed 
as prophetic of the union between Christ and the Church 
(Eph S*"**), and the bodily transformation of the saints 
at the Second Advent (1 Co are Divine secrets 

now disclosed; they mark respectively the beginning 
and the end of revelation. These and such matters 
constitute ‘the mysteries’ of which the Apostle is 
steward’ (1 Co 40, which enlightened Christians 
know’ (1 Co 130 and dwell upon in hours of rapture 
('142). According to the Synoptics, Lord speaks of 
His parables as containing, in a similar sense, ‘the 
mysteries of the kingdom’ (Mt 13‘^ etc.). 

(3) Rev 1*0 and 17®- ’ afford examples of a narrower 
reference in the term: ‘the seven stars’ and ‘the 
harlot woman’ are mystical symbols, patent to those 
who are ‘in the Spirit,’ of great realities operative in 
the kingdoms of God and of Satan. 

This analysis brings out certain essential differences 
between the Christian and non-Christian employment 
oi the word in question. In the first place, the new 
‘mysteries’ are no human performances, ritual or 
dramatic; they are Divine communications embodied 
in Christ and His redemption, which God’s stewards 
are commissioned to impart. In the second place, 
they seek 'publicity not concealment — ‘mystery* and 
‘revelation’ become correlative terms. These are not 
secrets reserved for and guarded in silence by the few; 
‘the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ long concealed from 
all, is now thrown open to all — ‘hidden from the ages 


and generations,* but to-day 'preached to the nations. 
Most emphatic is St. Paul’s insistence on the frankness 
of the gospel revelation; most earnest his disclaimer 
of any esoteric doctrine, such as the vendors of foreign 
‘mysteries’ commonly professed. Nothing but moral 
insensibility or the false pride of the world’s wisdom 
he asserts, bars any man from receiving his gospel — 
it is ‘hid amongst the perishing, those whose thoughts 
the god of this world blinded’ (2 Co ; cf. 1 Co 2^*, 
Lk 10*0 . The communication of the gospel mystery 
is limited by the receptivity of the hearer, not the 
reserve of the speaker; addressed to all men, it is 
‘worthy of all acceptation’ (1 'Ti 1“^ 2<; cf. Ro 1“, 
Ac 26“ Col 128 ). ‘The mystery of iniquity’ (2 Th 2’) 
and that of Israel’s ‘hardening’ (Ro 11“), however, 
still await solution; these will be disclosed before ‘the 
mystery of God is finished’ (Rev 10^). 

Several other NT words had l>een associated in Greek 
usage, more or less definitely, with the Mysteries: 
illumination (2 Co 4**^-, Eph P®, He Q* etc.); seal (2 Co 
1“ Eph P*, Rev 7* etc.); perfect (scil. initiated: 1 Co 
2®, Ph 3*® etc.); ‘I have learnt the secreV (‘have been 
initiated," Ph 4"); and the original (cognate) words for 
‘behold’ and ‘eye-witnesses’ in 1 P 2‘2 3® and 2 P P*. 
The association is unmistakable, and the allusion highly 
probable, in the last two, as well as in the other Instances. 
In these Petrine passages the thought of the spectators 
being favoured with the sight of a holy secret was, seem- 
ingly, in the writer's mind. G. G. Findlay. 
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KAAM.— A Caleblte family <i Ch 4«). 

KAAMAH.— 1. Sister of Tubal-caln (Gn 4«). 2. 
Mother of Rehoboam (' K 14«- 2 Ch 12»). 3. A 

town of Judah in the Shepheiah (Jos There 

is no notice of it elsewhere. Zophar the Naamathite 
is mentioned in Job (2” etc.), but there is nothing to 
connect him with this town. Possibly we may identify 
Naamah with Naneh, a small mud village on low ground 
6 miles south of Ludd (Lydda). 

NAAMAN (the word means ‘pleasantness,* or, as an 
epithet, as is probable, of Adonis or Tammuz, ‘darling’; 
cf. the Adonis plantations referred to in Is 17*® [Heb.J. 
The Arabs of the pre.sent day still call the red anemone, 
which blooms in the spring, at the time at which one 
of the Adonis festivals used to be held, the ‘wounds 
of the darling, or Naaman’; the name of the flower 
probably comes from ‘Naaman’; see W. R. Smith 
In the English Historical Revie'W, April 1887). — 1. One 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46®*), though in Nu 26®® 
and 1 Ch 8® he is referred to as Benjamin's grandson; 
In Nu 26*® the ‘family of the Naamitas* is spoken of, 
they therefore probably formed a clan belonging to the 
vribe of Benjamin. 

2. A Syrian general who came to Elisha to be healed 
of leprosy. The story Is told in 2 K 5, where it appears 
In entire independence of the context. Through an 
Israelite slave-girl Naaman hears of the man of God 
who works miracles, and in the hope of being cured of 
his leprosy he comes to Elisha; it is, however, note- 
worthy that he comes at Elisha’s request (v.*) in order 
that he may learn that ‘there is a prophet in Israel.* 
On his arrival Naaman receives a message to the effect 
that he is to wash in the river Jordai. seven times; 
bis objection that the prophet ought to work the miracle 
‘in the name of the Lord his God’ seems very justifi- 
able; upon the advice, however, of his servants he dips 
himself seven times In the Jordan, and is healed. His 
Irst words to the prophet, thereupon, are, ‘Behold 


now, I know that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.’ On Elisha’s refusing the gift offered to him, 
Naaman asks for two mules’ btjrden of Israelitlsh soil 
upon which to worship the God of Israel; this is in 
entire accordance with the ideas of the time that a god 
of a country cannot be worshipped properly excepting 
upon his own soil (cf. 1 S 26'®- ®®). Quite natural, too, 
according to the beliefs of the time, is his wish to bow 
down in the house of Rimmon; for apart from the 
necessity of this on account of his att€mdance on the 
king, there is the fact that religious syncretism was 
considered not only permissible, but, under various cir- 
cumstances, commendable. [For the unworthy conduct 
of the prophet’s servant Gehaci, and the punishment 
inflicted on him, see Gehazi.] W. O, E. Oestebley. 

NAAMATHITE. — See Naamah, 3. 

NAAMITES. — See Naaman, 1. 

NAARAH (‘girl’). — 1. One of the wives of Ashhur 
the ‘father’ of Tekoa (1 Ch 4®* ). 2. A town of Ephraim 
(Jos 16’; called in 1 Ch 7*8 Naaran). It is perhaps the 
ruin Aujeh, 6 miles N. of Jericho. 

NAARAI. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11*’). In 
the parallel passage, 2 8 23“, the name is Paaral, who is 
called ‘the Arbite.’ It is Impossible to decide with any 
confidence between the rival readings. 

NAARAN. — See Naarah, 2. 

NAATHUS (1 Es 9»») -Ezr 10*® Adna. 

NABAL. — A wealthy but churlish sheep-owner ‘in 
Maon, whose business was in Carmel’ (1 S 26* RVm), 
David, while living as an outlaw and freebooter, de- 
manded at Nabal’s sheepshearing his reward for defend- 
ing his flocks (1 S 258*’-). Nabal, Inflamed with wine, 
returned an Insolent answer, and David was prevented 
from wreaking terrible vengeance only by the timely 
arrival of Abigail, Nabal’s wife, with large gifts and 
abundant flattery. The word Nalml means ‘fool,* and 
Abigail, with wifely candour, says to David. ‘Faol if 
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bis name and fool is he.’ The next day Nabal was 
informed of all that had happened, and the shock of 
discovery brought on an apoplectic s(!izure, which caused 
his death. Abigail then became David’s wife. 

W. F. Boyd. 

KABARIAS (1 Es 9«<) Hashbaddanah. 

NABAT(H)A:ANS (1 Mac 5^ 9«‘).~See Arabia, 
Gretas, Edom, Nebaioth. 

NABOTH.— A man of Jezreel, owner of a vineyard 
adjoining the palace of Ahab (1 K 21‘). The king, 
desiring to add the vineyard to his lands, offered 
to buy it or exchange it for another. Naboth, however, 
refused to give up ‘the inheritance of his fathers.’ 
Jezebel, Ahab's wife, by using the royal authority with 
the elders of the city, had Naboth accused of treason 
and blasphemy, and stoned to death. As Ahab went 
to take i)OHsession of the vineyard, he was met by Elijah, 
the prophet, who pronounced doom on him and his 
house. The murder of Naboth seems to have deeply 
Impressed the popular mind, and the deaths of Jorara 
and Jezebel near tlie spot were regarded as Divine 
retribution on the act (2 K 9“- **). W. F. Boyd. 

NABUOHODONOSOR, the Gr. form of the name 
Nebuchadrezzar (wh. si‘e), is retained by RV in 1 Es I*®®-, 
Ad. Est ID, Bar !««• 

KAOON. — See Chidon. 

KADAB. — 1. The eldest son of Aaron (Ex 6^, Nu .3* 
26®®, 1 Ch 6® 24‘); accompanied Moses to Sinai (Ex 
241 . «f.); was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 280; and 
on the very day of his consecration (Lv compared 
with ch. 9) he and Abihu perished (I.v 10^- o Nu 26®‘, 
1 Ch 240 for offering ‘strange fire.* Wherein the 
transgression of Nadab an<l Abihu is supposed to have 
consisted is not clear. It ir: often suggested that 
‘strange’ fire means fire taken from a common source 
instead of from the altar (cf. Lv Nu 16<®). 2. A 
Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2-®- *®). 3. A Benjamlte (1 Ch 8®®™ 
9”). 4. See next article. 

NADAB was king of Israel two years or parts of years 
alter his father Jeroboam i. He was assassinated by 
one of his generals, Baasha, who becariu' king in his 
piace (1 K 1420 11, r. Smith. 

NADABATH. — An unide.utilied town (?), east of the 
iordan, in the neighbourhood of wiiich a wedding parly 
of the sons of Jambri was ; :.nd many of tliem 

slain, by Jonathan and Simon (1 Mac 9®”® ). 

NAGGAI. — An ancestor )f Jecus (Lk 3^); cf. the Heb, 
name Nogah. 

NAHALAL (in ,Tg l>®Nahr'o -A town of Zebulun 
(Jos 19'®), given to the Levi^v (r!D®). Us inhabitants 
were not expelled by the ’ ''bulimites, but were made 
tributary (Jg 1*®). A possib«© sit ? is Mm Mahil, north 
of Nazareth, on the hill T/iach formed the limit of 
Zebulun to the east. Another :s MaUul, a village west 
of Nazareth, and on the south border of Zebulun. 

NAHALIEL.— A station :n the journey from the 
Arnon to Jericho (Nu 21'®), either WMy Waleh, a N.E. 
tributary of the Arnon, )r tho Wddy Zerka Ma'in^ 
farther north, which runs int ' the Dead Sea. 

NAHALOL. — See Nahadal. 

NAHAM.— The father of Keilah (1 Ch 4'®). 

NAHAMANI. — One of the twelve heads of the Jewish 
community (Neh V) \ omitted in Ezr 2*; called in 1 Es 6® 
Eneneus. 

NAHARAI. — The armourbearer of Joab (2 8 23 » 2 , 
1 Ch 11«»). 

NAHASH. — 1. A king of Ammon, who demanded the 
surrender of the men of Jabesh-gilead, with the loss of the 
right eye of each (1 S 11"). So sure was he of their 
helplessness that he allowed them seven days’ respite in 
which to appeal for help. Saul, newly designated as 
•tfrael’s future king, was Dlougbing in the fields when 


the news was brought to him. He sacrificed tue oxen, 
sent parts of the sacrifice to his fellow-countrymen with 
a command to muster, and promptly destroyed the 
Ammonites. Probably this ifj the Nahash who was kind 
to Saul’s enemy David (2 B 10®, 1 Ch 19'), and whose 
son Shobi (2 S I?®’) brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim. 2. Father of David’s half-sisiers, Abigail 
and Zeruiah, if the text of 2 S 17“ is correct, which 
is doubtful. According to Buchanan Gray, ‘daughter 
of Naha;h’ may have crept into the text from ‘son 
of Nahasn in v.®’; cf. 1 Ch 2'®. J. H. Stevenson. 

NAHATH.— : A ‘ duke of Edom (Gn 36'®, 1 Ch 1”). 
2. A Kohathitc I.evite (1 Ch 6“, called in v. Toah, 
and in 1 S 1' Tohu). 3. A Levite in the time of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 31'®). 

NAHBI. — The Naphtallte spy (Nu 13'0. 

NAHOR.— 1 . Father of Terah and grandfather of Abra 
ham (Gn 11“-“, 1 Ch 1“, Lk 3^). 2. Grandson of the 
preceding and brother of Abraham and Haran (Gn 1 1“-**, 
cf. Jo.s 24®). He is said to have married Milcah, daughter 
of Haran (Gn 11®®), and twelve sons are enumerated, 
eight by Milcah and four by Re’urnah his concubine 
(Gn 22®®-“). In Gn 24>® we read of ‘the city of Nahor’ 
i.e. Haran, wher(i Rebekah was found. Laban, in 
making a covenant with Jacob, swears by the ‘God 
of Abraham and the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31®»). The 
sons ascribed to Nahor (Buz, Uz, Aram, etc.) are for 
the most part names of tribes. It has been questioned 
if Nahor is a historical character at all. Some think 
w'e have, instead, the name of a lost tribe once resident 
in the neighbourhood of Haran, from which the AramaBan 
tribes were descended. While Abraham appears as the 
common ancestor of the Israelites and Edomites, Nahor 
is represented as the father of the Aramaeans. 

W. F. Boyd. 

NAHSHON. — Brotner-ln-law of Aaron (Ex 6“), 
descendant In the 5th generation from Judah (1 Ch 2'®^*)» 
and prince of the tribe of Judah (Nu D 2» 7'®- 10'<); 

mentioned as one of the ancestors of David (Ru 4“, 1 Ch 
2»o' ), and of Christ (Mt D, Lk 3«). 

NAHUM. — I. The Man. — The word Nahum means 
‘full of comfort’ and is probably a contraction of a 
longer Heb. term meaning ‘God is a comforter.’ Ol 
the man so named nothing is certainly known. He is 
called ■ the Elkoshite,’ but the exact meaning of the terra 
cannot rA, present be determined. It is made In the 
Targum a ’ ind of patronymic, recording the a.ssumed 
descent of the prophet from an unknown ancestor Koshu 
It is more likely to jireserve the name of the prophet’s 
birthpla e or place of residence, of which the identifica- 
tion is still larking. Three or four conjectures have 
been made. 

(1) The p ophel’s tomb ia aho^A at Elkosh, 24 miles to 
the N. of Nineveh; and accordingly he ia said to have lived 
there, de.scendant of a mcrnl^i of the ten tribes who wa» 
deported n b.c. 7l'l . But the tradition that buries Nahuni 
there is n t met with before the 16th cent., and ia suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the interest in the city shewn by 
the pr^het. 

(2) Cepemaum is really a transliteration of Heb. worde 
which mean ‘village of Nahum.’ But a GaliUean origin 
for -mr prophet k unlikely (Jn 7*®), and is not supported 
by any allusions ii' the propnecy. 

(3) The same objection applies to Jerome’s identification 
of Elkosh with a village Blkozeh in N. Galilee, which on other 
grounds L precarious. 

(4) Th*- most probable tradition associates Nahum with 
Elkofth ‘of the tribe of Simeon,’ and locates the hamlet 
near Beth-Gabre, the modem Beit~Jibrin, about half-way 
betv/een Jerusalem and Gaza. The tradition occurs in 
a Syria, version of the biographies of the prophets, ascribed 
to Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus towards the 
close ot the 4th cent., but probably of much later date. 

II. The Book.— 1 . Analysis of contents .—In the analysis 
of the book, a line of division can be best drawn at the 
close of 2®. The latter section la the actual prophecy 
or orade. 7t is preceded by a psalm or proem oonsistinP 
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Ji two parts, of which the one is general in its assertion 
of God’s univcirsal judgment, the other particular in its 
specific messages to Judah and to Assyria. Jehovah 
as the jealous Avenger is the opening theme. This 
fact holds good of Ills administration (1*); and as He 
passes on to the overthrow of the wicked, physical 
proofs of His power become evident everywhere (H ®). 
Tenderness towards those who wait upon Him, but an 
overwhelming flood upon His enemies (U *®), are the 
two great characteristics of His rule. 'What think ye 
of Jehovah?’ (1®, where RV does not preserve the 
sequence of thought) is the point of passage to the 
section dealing with His particular acts, in which section 
either the text is corrupt through the displacement of 
some of the verses, or the two messages, of deliverance 
to Judah (H®- 2^) and of vengeance upon Israel 

(jiif. 14 21), were meant to be entangled in repeated 
antitheses. Already the bearer of the good news is 
speeding over the hills cf. Is 52’, Ho IQi®). 

The oracle proper consists also of two sections, corre- 
sponding with the division into chapters. The second 
chapter is a swift and vivid description of the slt'ge of 
Nineveh, its capture and sack, with the complete desola- 
tion that followed. 

A second oracle is contained in the third chapter, 
which there is no need to regard as compacted of several 
prophecies, but of which the unity in theme and sequence 
of thought is conspicuous. The mention of the city of 
blood, full of lies and rapine, is followi^d by one of the 
most vivid battle-pictures in lieb. literature ). 
The cause of destruction is to be found in the diplomatic 
harlotry, whereby nations and races had been lured and 
sold; and so richly merited will be the woe, that none 
will be left or disposed to pity or bemoan Nineveh (3’). 
The analogy of No-amon (Thebes) makes It certain 
that a similar fate is awaiting the Assyrian city (3*^ ). 
Her outposts and defences are already falling before the 
invader, just as the first-ripe figs fall at the mere shaking 
of a fig-tree; and her people have become women ( 3 * 2 ‘ ). 
The time to prepare for the siege is past, add.s the prophet, 
with his sarcastic appeal, ‘Tread the mortar, lay hold 
of the brick-mould.’ Tlie swarming merchants, the 
‘crowned ones’ (floating foreign population, according 
to Wellhausen; more probably the princes and prosper- 
ous men, cf. Is 10*), the ‘marsfials’ or high officials, 
are iike locusts or gra.sshoppers, that camp in the hedges 
and walls, but vanish with the sunrise. Idnally, the 
prophet addresses the king himself, and on the eve of the 
lestruction of the city proclaims her disappearance from 
li.story amid.st the joy of all who had suffered under her 
tyranny: ‘There is no assuaging of thy hurt . , , all 
that hear the bruit of thee clap the hands over thee.’ 

2. Authenticity of the first chapter. — That Nahum 
was the author of the two oracles is hardly opcm to 
question, but of late years some doubt has been thrown 
upon the authenticity of the prologue. Against Nahum’s 
authorship the plea is of a technical character, that 
vhe first chapter is really, in Heb., an alphabetic poem, 
and that its right metrical division yields, with a few 
alterations and transpositions, a series of stanzas, of 
which the first words commence with the letters of 
the Heb. alphabet in order. This plea is followed by 
the statement that such a literary form points to a 
late origin; and consequently the prologue is held to 
have been composed or constructed in the post-exilic 
period, and prefixed as an appropriate introduction 
to the oracle of Nahum on account of its expression 
of the general principle of God’s avenging justice, 
of which the drama of Nineveh was supposed to afford 
a striking illustration. 

On the other side, the re-arrangements necessary to 
restore an alphabetical form are difficult, though 
perhaps possible as far as 1®, after which resort has 
to oe had to processes that are scientifically indefensible. 
The order of the verses and of the words within the 
has to be altered, words are omitted or intro- 


duced with freedom, and on the whole A. B. Davidson 
verdict stands — that the attempt to restore the alpha- 
betical form ‘can never be more than an academical 
exercise.’ 

Even if an alphabetical form be conceded, a necessary 
lateness of dale cannot be buccessfully inferred. 
Instances of the use of such a form occur, e.g., in Pss 9.10, 
where the tone and teaching are distinctly pre-exilic; 
and history would allow of the appearance of such a 
form, or at least of tentative efforts at its construction, 
at a comparatively early period in the development 
of a literature. The language and atmosphere of 
the prologue are those of the .siujceeding oracles. Alleged 
parallels with the post-exilic p.salrns arti in reality 
parallels with earli(?r writings, which [)ossibly supplied 
both Nuhuin and the writers of the psalms in question 
with their common phrases. Vividness and force, 
severity towards sin, fervent confidence in God, are 
features of all tlirei* chapters, wliich are further knit 
together by their theme, the first setting uj) God’s 
throne of judgnn'iit and aimouncing His sentence on 
Nineveh, the others portraying the execution of that 
sentence. And the attempts to destroy the unity 
of the book, able as they have been and full of 
valuable contributions to its exegesis and to Biblical 
science generally, must be regarded as having so far 
failed. 

3. Date. — The question of the authenticity of the 
first chapter does not seriously affect the further 
question of the date at whicli Nahum composed the 
two oracles by general consent ascribed to him. Two 
I^oints may bf? fixt‘d at once; and in the permd between 
them the actual date must be found. Nahum prophesied 
after the capture of No-amon or Thebes (3*->®) by 
Ashurbanipal in b.c. ()64-()03, but before the fall of 
Ninciveh in b.c. 606. The interval, within which th© 
exact date must bo sought, may be shortened with 
great probability. Asliurbaniiial’s brilliant reign 
terminated in b.c. 026, and before that date there 
cannot be .said to have been any great decline in the 
strength of Assyria. The Medes and the Scythians 
were beginning .o threaten the (inpire, but its most 
serious difficulti'/s arose from dynasUc rivalries and 
the revolt of AshurbanipaTs broth(*r. Had that 
revolt been the occasion of Nahum’s prophecy, he 
would have directed his words against the king in 
person and not against the city. After the death of 
Ashurbanipal the Med(\s raj)idly grew in strength, and 
laid siege to Nineveh, but W(!re called away by an 
inva.sion of their own country; and the city was spared 
for nearly twenty years. The right date for Nahum 
seems to be a little after the death of AKliurbanipal, 
when the signs of Assyrian weakness were multiplying, 
and the outlying parts of the empire had already 
recovered their indepen lenee or been appropriated 
by other powers. At a later date the language of a 
inophet in Judah would be likely to bt? aff^'cied by 
the Deuteronomic style, of which th(*re are no tracer 
in Nahum; an earlier date would fail to supply the 
historic conditions, which are always an essential 
feature of Jewish prophecy. About 623 or 624 Nahum 
would need no great discernment to sf^e the approaching 
fall of Assyria, and in the equiitment and quick move- 
ments of the Medes and Scythians he would find the 
imagery which he uses to siicdi good effect in his oracles. 

4.Literarycharacterandreligiousvalue.--Picture8que- 
ness and force have been described as the most prom- 
inent characteri.stlcs of Nahum’s poety. Compact 
thought, vivid description (2*-^ 32 ^ ), effective; imagery 
( 2*1 *. 3i7f.) Ht>j)arate him sufficiently from the prophets 
of the Chalda;an period, and give him a position not 
far behind that of Isaiah. Obscurity is sometimes 
met with (e.g. H® 2*), but the cause is probably quite 
as often the high specific gravity of the sentence as an 
error in transcription. Findlaj says {Books of the 
Prophets, ii. 191) that Nahum is XMflected by tbs 
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BlWe-reader, as though the story of Nineveh had little 
connexion with the progress of the Kingdom of God, 
and were merely a complete and isolated fact of the 
I)ast with no relation to present needs. Yet if Nahum 
is not a religious teacher like Micah or Isaiah, he focuses 
the truth of God’s moral government of the world, 
concentrating the light ui)on a single typical instance; 
and he does not fail to defend confidence in God as 
the eventual Avenger of wrong and the perpetual 
defence of those who love Him. Where he differs 
chiefly from the other pr«ph(!ts is in the complete 
outwardness of his gaze. He has no eye for the short- 
coming or sin of Judah, and no revelation to make 
of the inner history or moral charac ter of his own 
generation. In this respect he contrasts especially 
with his contemi)orary Zephaniah, wiio also looked 
for the collap.se of the A.ssyrian kingdom, but saw 
clearly a similar fate about to overtake the sinners 
of Israel. For Nahum, Nineveh fills up the whole 
canvas. The prophecy is a .stern song of war, a shout 
of triumph over the conquered and slain; and though 
thereby it stands in contrast with the kindlier temper 
and spirit of the NT, in which no citation from the 
book occurs, it acconl.s well with the traditions of its 
own age. And its great lesson, from which attention 
is not allowed to be diverted, is that the mills of God 
grind ‘ exceeding .small,’ and for nations as for individuals 
‘sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death’ (Ja l^®). 

R. W. Moss. 

KAIDUS (1 Es 93‘) apparently ==Benaiah, Ezr 10»o. 

NAIL. — 1. Among the ancient Arabs it was the custom 
for a widow to allow her nails to grow during her term of 
mourning. To pare them was a formal indication that 
this period was at an end. From Dt 21^2 ^pd 2 S lO^^LXX) 
it may be inferred that such was also the custom among 
the Hebrews. The former passage, however, refers only 
to the case of a foreign captive whom a Hebrew might 
take to wife after a month's seclusion, during which the 
care of the person was neglect<^d in token of mourning for 
the captive's condition. The hit ter i)assage in its better 
(Jr. form (see CnU. Bible, in loc.) tells us that Mephib- 
osheth .showed his sympathy with David by, inur atia^ 
omitting to trim his ‘toe-nails and hi.s finger-nails’ 
during the latter’s ab.sence from Jeni.salem. 

2. The Ileb. word most frequently rendered ‘nail’ is 
properly a tent-peg, or, as Jg 421 HV, tent-pin. This is 
also the l)ettor rend(?ringin Zee lOh where it is synony- 
mous with ‘corner-stone,’ both terms signifying the 
princps or leading men of the State as it.s supports. 
The figure of Is 2223- 2 ^, on the other hand, is derived from 
the custom of driving a nail into the house-wall upon 
which to hang (v.®) domestic utensils or the like. 

A. R. S, Kennedy. 

NAIN.— The town where Jesus raised the widow’s 
son to life (Lk 7“). The name is founrl in the modern 
Nein, a small, .squalid vilit^ge, 6 miles S.E. of Nazareth, 
on the N. slope of the Hill of Moreh, the so-called 
‘Little Hermon.’ The summit of the hill is 1690 feet 
high, with a white-domed sanctuary, the tomb of the 
saint from whom the mountain takes it.s modern name, 
Jehel ed-Duhy, The village is 744 feet above the sea. 
8ir W, M. Ramsay thinks ‘there can be little doubt 
that the ancient city was on the top’ of the hill (The 
Bdueation of Chi'ist, Preface, lx), but the evidence is 
not stated. The present village is insignificant. Ruins 
stretch to the north, showing that the place was once 
of some imY>ortance; but they are comparatively modern. 
The rock-cut tombs to the East, however, be.si>eak a 
much higher antiquity. The small sanctuary, Maqdm 
Sldna *Isa, ‘Place of our Lord Jesus,* on the north, 
doubtless commemorates the vi.sit of the Saviour. 
There is no trace of city walls. Tristram was misled 
hy the shai)e of the ruins (Land of Israel, 125). 'The 
Gate’ was probably the usual entrance from that direc- 
lioii. The aite commands an interesting view. Across 


a narrow bay of Esdraelon rises Mt. Tabof, over the 
eastern shoulder of which the white summit of Hermon 
is visible; while to the N.W. and W. the eye ranges 
over the hills of Lower Galilee, and the rolling breadths 
of the great plain, to Mt. Carmel by the sea. 

W. Ewing. 

NAIOTH. — A place ‘in Ramah,' where was a ‘com- 
pany of the prophets.’ Here David fled to Samuel 
after Saul had attacked him with a javelin; hither 
Saul pursued him, and was seized with an ecstatic fit 
of some kind (1 8 19*®-2D. Nothing is known of the 
situation of the place. It is not even ab.soIutely certain 
that Naioth is a proper name; but opinions differ respect- 
ing its possible meaning. 11. A. S. Macalistek. 
NAME, NAMES.— 1. The names of God.— See God. 

p. 299 f. 

2. Personpl names. — BYom the earliest times the name 
given to a child was suppo.sed to indicate some character- 
istic of the person; of the circumstances, trivial or 
momentous, connected with his or her birth; of the 
hopes, beliefs, or feelings of the parents. This is evident 
from the ctyriologies (Gn 213- « 27“, £x 2‘o, 1 S 4*1 
2523 etc.), not always reliable, but testifying to the 
impression that name and facts should correspond. 
There are many indications of the persistence of this 
idea. For instance, there is the frequency of names 
denoting personal qualities, Adin, Amasai, Jaddua^ 
Korah, Solomon^ etc.; or pointing to occupations, Asa, 
Sophereth, etc. Again an Isaiah (7* S’) or a Hosea 
( 2 <. «. ») is quit© ready to bestow symbolical names on 
his children; a Jeremiah (2()3) predicts the change from 
Pa^hhuT to Magor-missabib, because the latter will more 
accurately correspond to the surroundings; and the 
same prophet sums up all his hoiK;s for the future in 
the title which he bestows on the Messianic King and 
the holy city (23® 33>®: cf. Rev 19**). The new name 
promised to the faithful (Rev 2*’) corresponds to the 
fresh glory bestowed on him, which differs in each 
recipient and is known only to himself (Rev 14*). 

Analogous convictions prevailed among other Eastern 
nations. Nomen et omen was an influential conception. 
When a man was wanted to milk a camel, Mohammed dis- 
qualified one applicant after another till a man came whose 
name meant ‘lyong Life’; if one of his converts was called 
‘Rough,’ ho called him ‘Smooth’; he was even guided in 
Iiiss" rategy by the names of the places en route (Margoliouth. 
Mohammed, ,>. G1 f,). 

Generality the name was fixed immediately alter birth, 
as it still is with the Arabs. The mother usually exer- 
cised this privilege (Gn 42 ® 19” f- 29*2^- 30®^- *8®- 35*8, 
1 S 120 421 , Is 7*<), sometimes the father (Gn 42 ® 16*® 
17*® 21®, Ex 222 , 2 S 122'*, Hos H® ), occasionally other 
interested persons (Ru 4*^, Lk Some names 

were bestowed indifferently on men and women: Abiah, 
(1 K 143 *, 1 Ch 2W); AbihaU (Nu 3», 1 Ch 2*®); Zibiak 
(2 K 122, 1 Ch 89). 

Beginning at a fairly early date, there are a moderate 
number of names derived from the vegetable world: 
Elah (‘terebinth’), Zuph (‘sedge’), Tamar (‘palm- 
tree’), etc. The majority, however, belong to more 
recent documents: Asnah (‘bramble’), Coz (‘thorn’), 
liadassah (‘myrtle’), Svmnn^h (‘lily’), Shamir 
(‘thorn’), etc. Other natural objects are also drawn 
upon: Geshem (‘rain’), Barak (‘lightning’), etc.; 
curiously enough, Jorah (‘autumn-rain,’ Ezr 2*®) is 
identical with Ilariph (‘autumn,’ Nth 7**). A few, 
of iK^culiarly difficult interpretation, point to family 
relationships; father’s brother,’ but the question 

is whether it signifies ‘uncle’ or whether it is an 
indication that the child closely resembles his father or 
is to be as a brother to him, A /? =‘ brother is son,’ 
Aliwim — 'a maternal uncle,* belong to this class. But 
Moses, if, as is most probable, of Egyptian origin and 
signifying ‘son,’ is a shortened form of a theophoroua 
name; cf. Mores, ad init. 

Names which have a religious import are more char* 
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aeteristic of the Semite races than of ours, and this Is documents. P gives us BezalH (* in the shadow of Qod*i 
especially true of the Israelites all through their national cf. Bab. Ina-silli-Bll, ‘under tlie protection of Bel*), 

life. A certain number of those found in the OT have Ex 31*, and Lad (‘to God’; cf. Bab. Ska-BU-al-ta, 

heathen associations: A (transferred to a man from ‘thou belongest to Bel’), Nu And Neh 3« has 
a well-known goddess worshipped in Syria, etc.), Ahi- Besodeiah (‘in the counsel of God’). 

shahar (‘Shahar [i.e. ‘Dawn’] is brother’), Baal (1 Ch From about the close of the 4th cent. n.c. it was a 
5* 8*®), Bildad (Job 2“), Balaam, Obed-edom (‘servant common practice to call children alter their relatives 
of [the god] Edom’), Reu and Reud (Gn 11‘*, Ex 2*«). (Lk When we read such a list as this: Hillel. 

Among the earliest clan names are those of animals: Simon, Gamalid, Simon, GamuJid, Simon, Judah, 
Rachd (‘ewe’), Hamor (‘ass’), Caleb (‘dog’), etc. Gamalid, Judah, we the impression that the grand- 
This may well be a survival from a pre-historic age of father’s name was more often adopted than the father’s 

totemism. In David’s day we find individuals, possibly (cf. To P, Lk 1®®; Jos. A nt. xiv. i. 3, BJ v. xi i. 21 ). To 

members of such clans, called Eglah (‘calf’), Laish the same period belong the Aramaic names Martha, 

(‘lion’), Bichri (from becher, *a young camel’). And Tabitha, Meshezabd (Bab. Mufihizib-ilu), and those with 

the curious recrudescence of words of this class in and the prefix bar, of which we have many examples in the 
about the reign of Josiah {Huldnh, ‘weasel,’ Shaphan, NT. Foreign names abound in Josephus, the Apocryi)ha, 
* rock-badger,’ etc.), might be accounted for on the and the NT. In some instances a person lias two scnarato 
supposition that animal-worship had considerable Alcimaa, Jacimus; John, Gaddis; Diodolun, 

vogue during that age of religious syncretism (cf. Ezk Tryphon, etc. ‘Saul, who is called Paur (Ac 13“), is a 
810 - 12 ), Names like Hezir (‘swine’), Achbor (‘mouse’), typical case. In some of the examples the reason for the 

Parosh (‘flea’) favour this explanation. At the same second choice is obscure; in others tlu're is an obvious 

time, it must be admitted that animal-names were in similarity of sound or meaning. Double names were now 
many instances bestow’ed as terms of endearment, or frequent: Judas Maccabceus, Simon Zdotes, etc. Non- 
as expre.ssions of a wish that the child might have Jewish names were substituted for Jewish: Jason for 
swiftness, strength, gracefulness, or whatever might Jesus; Sim.on for Simeon (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
be the creature’s peculiar quality. p. 315, note). 

There is an important cla.ss of compounds in which After the birth of a .son an Aral) father will adopt an 
relationship — originally conceived as physical — with honorific name (kimya). If he had been called Ah- 
the god of the nation or clan is asserted: Amrnid daf/n/t, he is hencefortli A Omar, or the like. There is 
(‘kinsman is El’), Abijah (‘father is Jah’), Ahijah no trace of this custom in Heb. family lif<\ but the idea 
(‘brother is Jah’). These compounds ceased to be of a distinguishing and honourable surname is not 
formed long before the Exile, owing, no doubt, to the altogether wanting; see. Is 44^^ 45*, Job 32**, and some 
sen.se that they infringed on the Divine dignity. Others of the familiar double names. It is also jws.sible that 
now appear, containing an element which referred to the Heb. original of Sir 44“ Kignified ‘I gave him the 
the Divine sovereignty: Adonijah (‘Jah is lord,’ like surname Birthright.’ And the sense of Hir 47® is ‘They 
the Pheen. Adoneshmun, ‘Eshmun is lord’), Malchiah gave him the surname The Ten Thousand.’ 

(‘Jah is king’), Baaliah (‘Jah is baal* [or ‘lord’]). Turn- 3. Place Names. — Tht‘ majority of these were nodoubt 

Ing now to the two great groups in which El or Jahweh fixed by the tribe.s whom the Hebrews dispo8.sessed. 
forms part of the name, it is to be noted that the former From their great antiquity aiul the alterations to which 
had the first run of popularity. From David until after they have bee.n subjected, it is sometimes impossible to 
the Exile, or defto is more common. From the 7th determine the meaning. Many places, however, got 
cent. B.c. onwards El is seen to be recovering its ground. their dc.signation from a salient natural feature, a well 
Altogether there are 135 names in El, and, according to (beer), a fountain (en, in En gedi), a meadow (abd), a 
Gray (H PAT, p. 163), 157 in one of the abbreviations of \dneyard (karmd), woods {jearim), in Kirath-jcarim), 
Jahweh [Ja.strow {ZATW xvi. p, 2) has sought to reduce a hill {Gibeah, Gibe^n, Hamah), trees (Belhphagc, Beth- 
Ihe latter number to about 80]. Abbreviations of both tnppuah, Anab, Abel-hasshittim., Elah, Allon-baruth); 
these cla.sses are fairly common: Abi, for Abijah; Palti, from some circumstance belonging to the history or 
for Pedtid; Nathan, for Jonathan or Nathanad, etc. legends of the locality, an encampnamt {Mahanaim), 
The nations which were related to the Hebrews acknow'I- a watch-tower {Migdal, Megiddo, M izpah ), a village 
edged or invoked their gods in the same fashion: Baby- {Hazer), a temporary abode of .shepherds (Succoth), a 
Ionian and Assyrian proper names containing the j>lacc of refuge (Ar/u/Zarn), a vision ( Pm-Za/zai-rer) ; from 
elemeviis, Bd, Asshur, Nebo, Merodach, eie., Phottmexan the clan which dwelt there {Samaria). Of the fifty- 
having Ashtoreth, Bd, Eshmun, Mdcch, etc.; Aramaic three names of aninjals in^Gray’s li.st (pp. 88- 96), twenty- 
Hadad, Rimmon, etc.,* Palmyrene, Sabaean, and Naba- four are applied to town.s or di.strict.s. On the totem- 
t©an exhibit the same features. theory this would mean that the clan be.stowed the 

Special mention ought perhaps to be made of the name of its totem-animal on the place of its abode, 
curious words found in the Books of Chronicles. Ewald Other names evidently imply the e xistence of local 
observes that they remind us of tli« nomendature affected . 3 anctuaries, some of which niu.st have bexm pre-I.sraelite; 
by the English Puritans of the 17th century. They Beth-anath, Anathoth, Bethd, Gilgal, Kedesh-naphtali, 
were meant to express the religious sentiments of the Migdal-d, Migdal-gad, Nn'd, Penud, Beth-shemesh. 
Chronicler and those like-minded. Thus we have Almo.st all the compounds with PaoZ belong to this cla.ss: 
Jushab-hesed (‘kindness is requited’), Tob^adonijah Baal-beer, Bamoth-banl, B.-dagon, B.-hamm, B.Jiazor, 
(‘good is the Lord Jahweh’), Elioenai (‘to Jahweh B.-meon, B.-perazim, B.-sha isha, B.-tamar. Owe, Baal- 
are mine eyes’), Hazzddponi (‘Give shade, Thou who judah (the correct reading of 2 S 6*; cf. 1 Ch 13"), is 
turnest to me’; cf. the Assyr. Pdn- BU-adagal [‘I look clearly of Heb. origin, Baal here being a name, for 
to Bel’] andPdn-Asfi/tflr-Zamitr [‘Iwllllook to Asshur’l). Jahweh. Special interest attaches to the names of 
But the climax is reached in 1 Ch 25*, where, with very two clams in the S. and centre of Palestine, Jacob-d 
slight alteration, the list which begins with Hananiah and Joseph-d, mentioned by Thothmes in. (c. 1500 b.c.) 
reads, ‘ Be gracious unto me, Jahweh I Be gracious unto in his inscription at Thebes. Corre.sponding with these 
mel Thou art my God! Thou hast given great and forms are Israel, Ishmnd, Jezreel, Jabned, Jiphthah-d, 
exalted help to him who sat In hardship. 'Thou hast Jekahzed, Joktheel, in the OT. The d of the termination 
given judgments in multitudes and abundance.’ These was the local deity, invoked (Gray, p. 214 ff.), or declared 
phenomena differ from the Shear-jashub and Maher- to have conferred some boon on his worshippers (Meyer. 
shalal-hash-baz of Isaiah, in that the latter were formed ZATW, 1886, p. 5). J. Tayloe. 

for the express purpose of symbolical prediction. We 
owe, however, something resembling them in other late 
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Syria, Persia, Armenia, and other parts of Asia. By 
the Greeks this goddess was identified sometimes with 
Artemis, sometimes with Aplirodite. She seems to 
have represent(^d the productive f)owers of nature. 
In 2 Mac I'®-” we have a legendary account of the 
death of Antiochus Eplphanes, who is said to have 
attempted to plunder a temple of Nantea in Persia, 
and to have been treacherously killed in the temple by 
the priests. 

NAOMI. — The wife of Elimelech the Ephrathite, of 
Beth-lehein-judah, who was driven by famine into the 
land of Moab. After tlui death of her husband and her 
two sons, she returned, accompanied by Ruth, to her 
own land. Her return was a matter of surprise to the 
people of Bethlehem, and they said, ‘Is this Naomi?' 
Her answer included a double play of words on her own 
name, ‘Call me. not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara 
(‘bitter’): for the Almiglity hath dealt very bitterly 
with me . . . W'hy call ye me Naomi, st'cing the Lord 
hath testified dn&h) against me?’ (Ru 

NAPHISH. — A son of Ishmael (On 23^^ Ch 1*‘). 
In all i»robability it is his descendants who are men- 
tioned in Ezr 2-’“ as ‘the children of Nephisim' (RV) 
or Nephusim (AV and RVm). In the parallel passage 
( Neh 7^2) the reading isNephushesim (RV)or Nephishesim 
(AV and RVm). The reading in 1 Es 53* is Nephisi, 
NAPHISI (1 Es 53‘) -Nephisim, Ezr 2*^°; Nephushesim, 
Neh 7«. 

NAPHTALI. — The second son of Bilhah, Rachel’s 
handmaid, and the sixth son of Jacob (Gn 30^'- [JJ). 
The tradition c'onnects the story in a vague way with 
the word 'twist, wrestle’: NaphtHl^ 'eWhlm niphtalti — 
Wrestlings of God (or mighty wrestlings) — ‘I have 
wrestled with iny sister aiui 1 have pr(‘vailed,’ Rachel 
exclaimed when Nai)htali was born, 'and she called 
his name Naphtali.’ 

The information which we have of Naphtali is very 
meagre, P aserihes to him four sons wlien Jacob and 
his family entered Egypt (Gn 46^^). These four have 
developed into ‘families’ at the time of the Exodus, 
and their number is given as 53,400 in tlu:* Sinai census 
(Nu 1*2) . At Moab, however, they ha.d decn'used to 
45,000 (26^*’). None of these daii-iiam(?s given here, 
t‘xcept Gimi, ai)]>ears again outside of the genealogy 
repeated in 1 Ch 7‘^. In the march tlirough ttie desert 
Naphtali formed with Dan and Asher the ’Camp 
of Dan,’ which constituted a total of 157,000 men of 
war. 

While the genealogical lists cannot be relied on, 
then* is no apparent reason for linking together Dan 
and Naplitali. Hut that they are both traced to Bilhah 
in(licat<‘S tliat lliey were tribes of minor importance, 
inferior in strength, and of l(*ss consequence in the 
national developmeiit at the time when tliese relation- 
ships were created, than tin: tribes wliich sprang from 
Rachel. 

Naphtali was the sixth in order to receive its lot 
(Jos 1932 39). It is somewhat more definitely defined 
than the others, tJiough few of the places mentioned 
can be identified. No fewer than nineteen cities are 
said to lie within its territory, the most of which are 
not found again in the OT, doubtless because the 
history of Israel was wrought out mainly in the regions 
to the south. J'he territory reacht?d on the north 
almost to the Lebanon. Southward it extended along 
the Jordan until it reached the point below the Sea 
of Galilee, where the Wady el- Birch joins the Jordan. 
The greater part lay to tlie north-west of the Sea, 
and in this direction (N. and VV.) its boundaries appear 
to have been sliifting. ‘Ancient and modern writers’ 
(writes Driver, Dcut. 413) ‘vie with one another in 
praising the soil and climate of the territory owned 
by Naphtali: it was abundantly irrigated; and its 
productions rich and varied. Lower Galilee was, 
however, yet more fertile and beautiful than Upper 


Galilee. The vegetation in the neighbourhood of th% 
lake is semi tropic.al.’ Modern writers join with 
Josephus in praising it, and Neubauer {Geog. du Talm. 
p. 180) quotes a saying from the Talmud: ‘It is easier 
to raise a legion of olives in Galilee than to bring up 
a child in Palestine.’ No wonder that Naphtali was 
‘like a hind let loo.se’ (Gn 49*^ if this be the correct 
translation; see the Comm.). Besides these advantages, 
it was fortunate in location in times of peace. Roads 
ran in every direction, connecting it with the outer 
world. 

The heroism and warlike daring of the tribe is sung 
in .Tg 5. In that decisive struggle vdth the Canaanitea 
the tribe wrote its name high on the roll of laraelitlsh 
fame. But this was in the days of its pristine vigour. 
At a later period it performed nothing worthy of record. 
The Blessings of Jacob (Gn 49*0 and of Mjses (Dt 33**, 
‘Satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing 
of Jahweh’) dwell only upon its productivity. The 
captain to whom Hie honour of leading the Israelites 
to victory over the hosts of Sisera is ascribed in the 
pro.se narrative, Jg 4, was Barak of Kedesn-naphtaU. 
This is probable in view of the readiness with which 
Naphtali and Zebulun its neighbour responded to his 
call, though Jg points rather to a connexion with 
Issachar. According to 1 K 7^*, Hiram, the worker 
in metals, etc., whom Solomon brought from Tyre to 
work on the house of Jahweh, was the son of a widow 
of the tribe of Naphtali [2 Ch 2‘<, It is true, says she 
was of Dan. The shifting of boundaries may be th« 
cause of the divergence]. Few names of prominence, 
however, from members of this tribe appear in con- 
nexion with the national life. 

According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 12**) 37,000 warriors 
with 1000 captains went to the support of David at 
Hebron. Under the Syrian king Bir-idri (Benhadad), 
‘all the land of Naphtali,’ together with certain cities 
of Israel, were smitten with the sword (1 K IS*®). 
When the Syrian kingdom fell before the Assyrian 
armies, northern Israel was exposed, as never before, 
to the n‘l(>ntless h'gions of the East; and ‘in the days 
of Pekah, kingof Israel, came TigIath-pile8er[iii.B.c.734l 
king of .Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel- bet h-maacah, 
and Janoah, and Kedesli, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and he carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 15**). See also Tribes. 

James A. Craig. 

NAPHTUHIM. — Fourth son of Mizralm (Gn 10**, 
1 Ch I**). Many suggestions have been made to 
account for the name, which does not appear exactly in 
Egy]>tian or Assyrian in.scriptionB, but in Ashurbani pal’s 
Annals (col. 1*<- **) a district Nalhu, probably in 
Lower Egypt, occurs, which may be the same. An 
Egyptian n-idhw, ‘the marshes,’ used in contrast to 
Pathros, may be intended; but the discovery of Caphtor, 
so long a puzzle, may warn us to wait for further 
evidence. C. H. W. Johns. 

NAPKIN {soudarion ). — The cloth in which the un- 
profitable servant wrapped the money of his lord (Lk 
192 ®); used to bind the face of the dead (Jn ID* 20’); 
carried, pos.sibly as Indicated by the name (Lat. Su- 
dan am), to wipe off perspiration (Ac 19*2). The Arabic 
renders mandll, which may be either ‘towel,’ ‘napkin,’ 
‘veil,’ or ‘head-bond.’ See also Dress, §§ 5 (a), 8. 

W. Ewing. 

NARCISSUS. — St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
(ch. 16*1) salutes, among others, ‘them that be of the 
household of Narcissus that are in the Lord.’ The 
name was not uncommon, but many have identified the 
person mentioned herewith the secretary of the Emperor 
Claudius, who was put to death by Agrippina in the first 
year of Nero’s reign, about three years before this Epistle 
was written. According to the custom of those times, 
the household of tlie freedman of Claudius would pass 
into *he possession of Nero, retaining the name of their 
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deceased owner. It will be noted that the salutation 
Is not addressed to Narcissus himself, but to the members 
of his household. Mokley Stevenson. 

NASBAS. — Apparently the nei)hew of Acliiaclmrus, 
who was the nephew of Tobit (To 11*®). He came 
with Achiacharus to the wedding of Tobias. About 
his identity there is some little uncertainty. The 
Vulgate speaks of him as brotluir of Achiacharus, while 
others have regarded the two as identical. It lias been 
suggested also that he is the same as Ainan or Nadan, 
the ward of Achiacharus (To 14*o), in which case the 
uncle adopted the nephew and brought him up as his 
son. T. A. Moxon. 

NASI (1 Es r>82) =Neziah, Ezr 2^, Neh 7“. 

NATHAN. — 1. Third son of David by Bath-sheba 
(2 S 5*<, but note 2 S 12*<). In Zee 12*** the Nathan who 
is recognized as head of a house is probably David's son. 
In Lk 3®* the genealogy of Jesus is traced through 
Nathan to David. 2. The prophet, a confidential ad- 
viser of David. The king desired to build the Temple, 
and Nathan at first agreed, but laterreceived a revelation 
forbidding the enterprise (2 S 7). Tlie next appearance 
of Nathan is in connexion with the parable, of the ewe 
lamb, by which David was self-convicted of his sin with 
Bath-sheba (2 H 12* -**•). Later, in token that an atone- 
ment has been made, he adds to Solomon’s name the 
significant title Jedidiah (‘beloved of Jah’). The 
third ser\ice was rendered alike to David and to Solomon. 
Adonijah had planned a coup by wliich to grasp the 
sceptre, now falling from the hands of his aged father. 
It was Nathan’s watchfulness that discovered the plot, 
and his ingenuity that saved the kingdom for Solomon 
(1 K 1 ). It was fitting that a Life of David should come 
from this friendly hand (1 Ch 29^*^). Ilis service to 
Solomon was recognized by the king, who appointed his 
sons, Azariah and Zabud, to important offices (1 K 4^). 
3. Father of Igal, one of David's heroes (2 S 23®*). The 
text of 1 Ch 11*8 reads, ‘Joel brother of Nathan.’ 4. 
One of the chie f men who returned with Ezra (Ezr 8*«, 
1 Es 8**). 6. One of the Bani family, who had taken 

strange wives (Ezr 10®**); called in 1 Es 9*^ Nathanias. 
6 . A Judahite (1 Ch 2®«). J. II. 8tevenkon. 

NATHANAEL.— 1. 1 Es I* -2 Ch 35® Nethanel. 2. 
I Es 9'‘*2=Ezr 102® Nethanel. 3. An ancf^stor of Judith 
(Jth 8*). 4. Nathanael of Cana in Galilee (Jn 21®) appears 
twice in the Fourth Gospel. (1) When told by Philip, 
‘We have found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write — Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph,’ Nathanael hesitated. ‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? ' he asked. Philip thereupon conducted 
him to meet Jesu.s, and, when he looked on that won- 
drous face, his doubt vanished, and he hailed Him as 
the Messiah, 'the Son of God, the King of Israel.’ See 
Jn 1*8-8*. ( 2 ) Nathanael was one of the seven to whom 

the risen Lord munifc'sted Himself at the Lake of Galilee 
(Jn 21®). His name occurs only in Jn. but the following are 
reasons for believing that he was identical with Bartholo- 
mew, who is never ineniioned by St. John, and by the 
other Evangelists only in their catalogues of the Apostles 
(Mt 10®=»Mk 3*8 =Lk 6**). (a) Bartholomew is not a 

name, but a patronymic — /?ar!ra/mai,‘the.sonof Talmai.’ 
(/>) Nathanael app€;ars in St. Jolm’s narrative as a friend 
of PVaUp, ami Bartholomew is coupled with Philip in the 
lists of the Apostles, (c) Since tlie others of tiie seven at 
the Lake whose names are indicated by St. John were 
Apostles, it is probable that Nathanael also was an 
Apostle. His title would thus be Nathanael bar Talmai. 

Da VIP Smith. 

NATHANIAS (1 Es 9»*) -Nathan, Ezr lO*®. 

NATHAN-MELECH.— An official In the reign of Josiah, 
whose name is used to designate one of the halls or 
chambers of the Temple (2 K 23**). 

NATIONS . — In many places where In the A V we have 

GentUea* and ‘heathen* the RV has rightly substituted 


‘nations,’ and it might with advantage have carrleo 
out the change consistently. 

The IJeb. {jgoi) and Greek {ethnos) words denote invariably 
a nation or a people, never a person. Where in the AV 
(only NT) we find Gentile’ in the singular (lio 2®* ) the IIV 
has ‘ Greek,’ following the original. In nearly every example 
the singular ‘nation’ stands for ‘Israel,’ though we have a 
few exceptions, as in Ex 9®* (of Egypt), Pr 14®* (general), 
and Mt 21*®. It is often applied to Israel and Jiuiah when 
there is an inmlieation of disobedien ce to God, sinfulness and 
the like: see Dt 32®“, Jjj 2***, Is 1* etc. This shade of meaning 
becarne very common in the later writings of the OT. ()uite 
early in Israelitish history the singular as a term for Israel 
was discarded for the word translated ‘ people * (‘ am), so that 
*om (‘ people ’)and poi(‘ nation ’)came to l^e almost antithetic 
terms ^‘Israelites* and ‘non -Israelites,’ as in Rabbinical 
Hebrew. For the reason of the change in the use of goi 
(’nation*), see below. 

In the AV ‘Gentiles* often corresponds to 'Greeks’ in the 
original, as in Jn 7®8, Ro 3* etc. In the HV the word ‘ Greeks ’ 
is rightly substituted, though the sense is the same, for to 
the Jews of the time Greek culture and religion stood for 
the culture and religion of the non-Jewish world. 

The two words (Ileb. and Greek) translated ‘nation’ 
have their original and literal sense in many parts of the 
OT and NT, as in Gn lO®- *0 etc., Is 2* (-Mic 4®* ), 
Job 12®* 34®8, Ac 17®8, Gal 3**. In other passages 
this general meaning is narrowed so as to embrace the 
descendants of Abraham, e.g. in Gn 12® 18*“ 17*- 8- ® *8, 
But it is the plural that occurs by far the most fre- 
quently, standing alniost invariably for non- Israelitish 
nations, generally with the added notion of their biing 
idolatrous and immoral; see Ex 9®* 34*®, Lv 25**** . 
Nu 14*8, Dt 1 K 4®*, Is 11*®- *2, and often. These 
are contrasted with Israel ‘the people of Jaliweh’ in 
2 S 7®®, 1 Ch 17®* etc. 

This contrast between Israel (united or divided into the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah) as Jahweh’s people, and 
all the re.st of the human race designated ‘nations,’ runs 
right through the OT. Such a conception could have 
arisen only after th(^ Israelites had developed tlie 
consciousness of national unity. At first, even among 
the Israelites, each nation was thought to be justified 
In worshipiiing its deity (see Dt 3®* 10*®, 1 K 8®®, Is 
19* etc.). As long as this idf'a jirevailed tliere could be 
no necessary antagonism between Israelites and foreign 
nations, except tliat which was national, for the nation’s 
god was identified with the national interests. But 
when the belief in Jahweh’s absolute and exclusive 
claims possessed the mind of Israel, as it began to do in 
the time of the earliest literary prophets (see Am 9**-, 
Mic 7*8 etc.), tlie nations canu* to be regarded as wor- 
shippers of idols (Lv 18®®), and in Ps 9®- *8- ‘® (cf. Kzk 7®*) 
‘nations’ and ‘wicked people' are, as being identical, 
put in parallelism. It will be gatiiered from wMiat has 
been said, that the hostile feelings with whieli Israelites 
regarded other iieoples varied at various times. At all 
jieriods It would be modified by tlie laws of hospitality 
(see art. Stiianger), by political alliances (cf. Is 7'** , and 
2 K 168 ff., Ahaz and Assyria against Israel and Syria), 
and by the necids of commerce (see Ezk 27** [Ty**^]. 
I K 9®8 10** 22®8 etc.). 

The reforms instituted by king Josiah in the Southern 
Kingdom (2 K 22*® ), based ui)ori the Deuteronomic 
law newly found In the Temple, aimed at stamping out 
all syncretism in religion and establishing the pure 
religion of Jahweh. This reformation, as also the 
Rechahite movement (Jer 35), had a profound influence 
upon the thoughts and feelings of Jews, widening the 
gulf between tliem and alien nations. The teaching 
of the oldest propliets looked in the same direction (see 
Am 2** 3*8 6**- *8 68 88, Hos 2‘» 8** 9*® 10»* 12®«‘ 14* 
Is 2« 10* 17“>, Zeph I*- **, Jer 35*®- 37«*- etc.). 

But the Deuteronomic law (about b.c. 620) made 
legally obligatory what earlier teachers had inculcated. 
Israelites were not to marry non-Israelites (Dt 7*), or to 
have any except unavoidable dealings with them. 

The feeling of national exclusiveness and antlpath;7 
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was intensified by the captivity in Babylon, when the 
prophetic and priestly instructors of the exiled Jews 
taught them that their calamities came upon them on 
account of their disloyalty to Jahweh and the ordinances 
of His religion, and because they compromised with 
idolatrous practices and heathen nations. It was in 
Babylon that Ezekiel drew up the programme of worship 
and organization for the nation after the Return, laying 
stress on the doctrine that Israel was to be a holy people, 
separated from other nations (see Ezk 40-48). Some time 
after the Return, Ezra and Nehemiah had to contend with 
the laxity to which Jews who had remained in the home 
land and others had yielded; but they were uncompro- 
mising, and won the battle for nationalism in religion. 

Judaism was in even greater danger of being lost in 
the world-currents of speculation and religion soon after 
the time of Alexander the Great. Indeed, but for the 
brave Maccabsean rising in the earUer half of the 2iid 
cent. B.C., both the religion and the language of the 
Jew might, humanly sp(‘aking, have perished. 

The Apocrypha spc^aks of the ‘nations’ just as do the 
later writings of the OT. They are ‘ uncircumcised,' 
having sold themselv’cs to do evil' (1 Mac ri'*); they 
break the Sabbath, otter no sacrifice to Jahweh, eat 
unclean food and such as has been offered to idols (2 Mac 
56 . 15 H etc. etc.). 

The NT reveals the same attitude towards foreign 
nations on the part of the Jc'ws (see Ac lO*® el pansim). 
In Rabbinical writings Jewish exclusiveness manifested 
itself even more decisively (see Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judmthmn, vol. i., esp. ch. xvi.). But, as in the OT 
a broader spirit shows itself constantly, culminating 
In the universalism of Christianity, so enlightened 
and broadminded Jews in all ages have deprecated the 
fanatical race-hatred which many of their compatriots 
have displayed. T, Witto.n DA\7Ea. 

NATURAL , — The contrast betw'een ‘natural* (Gr. 
psychikos) and ‘spiritual’ ipneumatikos) is drawn out 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 'The natural body is derived 

from the first Adam, and is our body in so far as it is 
accommodated to, and Urnited by, the needs of the 
animal side of the human nature. In such a sense it 
is especially true that ‘the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God * (1 Co 2‘^). Man derives 
his spiritual life from union with Christ (‘the la.st 
Adam’), but his pre.sent body is not adapted to the 
needs of this spiritual existence; Inmce the distinction 
made by St. Paul between tlie natural body (called the 
‘body of deatVi,' Ro 7^^) and the spiritual body of the 
resurrection. The transference from the one to the 
other begins in this life, and the two beings are identical 
in so far as continuity creates an identity, but otherwise, 
owing to the operation of the union with Christ, distinct. 

T, A. Moxon. 

NATURE.— The term * nature’ is not used in the OT* 
nor was the conception current in Hebrew thought, as 
God alone is seen in all, through all, and over all. The 
Idea came from the word physis from Hellenism. Swine’s 
flesh is commended for food as a gift of nature in 4 Mac 5’. 
In the NT the term is used in various senses: (1) the 
forces, laws, and order of the world, including man 
(Ro 1*® 11»' 24^ 4 H); (2) the inborn sense' of pro- 

priety or morality (1 Co It'S Ro 2‘<): (3) birth or 
physical origin (Gal Ro 2'^’); (4) the sum of character- 
istics of a species or person, human (Ja 3^), or Divine 
(2 P P) ; (5) a condition acquired or inherited (Eph ‘2®, ‘ by 
nature children of wrath ’). What is contrary to nature 
Is condemned. While the term is not found or the 
conception made explicit in the (^T, Schultz (07’ ThcoL 
li. 74) finds in the Law ‘the general rule that nothing 
is to be permitted contrary to the delicate sense of the 
Inviolable proprieties of nature.’ and gives a number of 
instances (Ex 23i« 343®, Lv 222® Dt 22® ", Lv io» 
2P 22**, Dt 141 23*). The beauty and the order of 
the world ar» recognized as evidences of Divine wisdom 


and power (Ps 8i IQi 33®- ’ 90* 104. 136®®- 147, P< 
8«-»o, Job 38. 39); but the sum of created things is not 
hypostatized and personified apart from God, as in much 
current modern thinking. God is Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler: He makes all (Is 44^, Am 41 ®), and is in all 
(J»s 139). His immanence is by His Spirit (Gn P). 
Jesus recognizes God's bounty and care in the flowers of 
the field and the birds of the air (Ml 6*« *»); He uses 
natural processes to illustrate spiritual, in salt (5‘3), seed 
and soil (13*-®), and leaven (13**). The growth of the 
seed is also used as an illustration by Paul (1 Co ir)*^. sb). 
There is in the Bible no interest in nature apart from 
God, and the problem of the relation of God to nature 
has not yet risen on the horizon of the thought of the 
writers. Alfred E. Gaiivie. 

NAUGHT. — ‘Naught* is ‘nothing’ (from A.S. na 
‘not,’ and wiht ‘a whit or a thing’). Sometimes the 
spelling became ‘nought’ (perhaps under the influence 
of ‘ought’). In the earliest editions of AV there is no 
difference between ‘naught* and ‘nought’; but in the 
ed. of 1638 a difference was introduced, ‘naught’ being 
u.sed in 2 K 2*®, Pr 20", because there the meaning is 
‘bad’; ‘nought’ everywhere else, but with the meaning 
‘ worthlossne.ss.’ This distinction was preserved by 
Scrivener, in his Caynbr. Far. Bible, and is found in 
most modern English Bibles. 

‘Naughty,* however, is .simply ‘worthless.’ as Jer 24* 
‘very naughty figs.’ But ‘naughtiness’ always means 
‘wickedness.’ as Pr 11® ‘ transgre.ssors shall be taken in 
their own naughtinf'ss.’ 

NAVE. -The form in which (possibly by a primitive 
error in transcription of the Greek) the Heb. name Nun 
appears in AV of Sir 46b 

NAVY. — See Ships and Boats, p. 849b 
NAZARENE.— A title applied to Christ in Mt 2*», 
apparently as a quotation from a phrophecy. It.s significa- 
tion is a matter of controversy. Apart from the primary 
meaning of the w'ord, ‘an inhabitant of Nazareth,* 
there may have Ix'en, as is often the case in prophetic 
quotations, a secondary meaning in allu.sion to the 
Heb. word nStser, ‘ a branch,’ in which case the reference 
may have been to the Messianic pas.sage Is 11b or 
possibly the reference may have been to the word 
yidtsar, ‘to save.' Tlio epithet, applied often in scorn 
(cf. Jn P®), was u.st'd of Christ by demoniacs (Mk 1", 
Lk 4*<), by the peoi)le generally (Mk lO^b Lk 18*D. by 
the soldiers (Jn 18*- D, by the servants (Mt 26", Mk 14®b, 
by Pilate (Jn 19‘“), as well as by His own followers oil 
various occasions (Lk 24*® etc.). The attempt to connect 
the word with ‘Nazirite* is etymologically impossible, 
and has no meaning as apiilicd to Jesus Christ. 

T. A. Moxon. 

NAZARETH (mod. en-Ndsira). — A town in th<* north 
border of the Plain of Esdraelon. It was a place of 
no history (being entirely unmentioned in the OT, 
Jo.sephus, or the Talmud), no importance, and, possibly, 
of bad reputation (Jn 1<"). Hem, how^ever, lived Mary 
and Joseph. Hither, before their marriage, was the 
angel Gabriel sent to announce the coming birth of 
Christ (Lk i*®-**), and hither the Holy Family retired 
after the flight to Egypt (Mt 2**). The obscure years 
of Christ’s boyhood were spent here, and in its synagogue 
He preached the sermon for which He was rejected by 
His fellow-townsmen (Mt IS*"', Lk 4*®). After this, save 
as a centre of pilgrimage, NazaTclh sank into obscurity. 
The CriLsaders made it a bishopric; it is now the seat 
of a Turkish lieutenant-governor. Many traditional 
.siles are pointed out to pilgrims and tourists, for not 
one of wliich, with the pos.sible excejition of the ‘ Virgin’s 
Well’ (which, being the only s])ring known in the neigh- 
bourhood, w’as not improbably that used by the Holy 
Family), is there any justification. 

R. A. S. Macamster. 

NAZIRITE (AV Nazarite).— The primary meaning 01 
the Heb. verb tiOzar is to separate. Hence the nisff 
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is *the separated,' 'consecrated,' 'devoted.* Joseph Is 
the Nazirite,’ t.c., the consecrated prince, among 
his brethren (Gn 49*^); the nobles of Jerusalem bear 
the same title (La 4^); the untrimmed vine, whose 
branches recall the long hair of the Nazirite proper, 
is called ‘thy Nazirite’ (Lv 25*- But, above all, 
the name belongs to a class of persons devoted by a 
special vow to Jahweh (Am 2“^ , Jg 13«* ^ Nu 6, 
Sir 4013, 1 Mac According to Jg 13 and Nu 6, 

the details of outward observance covered by the vow 
were; (1) abstinence from the fruit of the vine, (2) 
leaving the hair uncut, (3) avoidance of contact with 
the dead, and (4) of all unclean food. 

Opinions differ as to whether the abstinence from 
wine or the untrimmed hair was the more important. 
Am mentions only the former. 1 S 1”, on the other 
hand, refers only to the latter (the LXX ‘and he 
shall drink no wine or strong drink’ being an inter- 
polation). If we look outside the OT, we see that 
among the ancients generally the hair was regarded 
as so important an outcome of the physical life us to be 
a fit offering to the deity, and a means of initiating or 
restoring communion with Him. There is evidence 
for this from Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and, 
in recent times, even among the Maoris. This, then, 
seems to have been the original observance. If Am 2“^- 
does not mention it. the reason is that the most attrac- 
tive temptation was found in the wine. Jg 13^ states 
that Samson’s mother was bidden to abstain, but the 
same is not affirmed of Samson himsf3lf; all the stress, 
in his case, is laid on the hair l)eing untouched (Jg 10”). 
Nu 03 * puts the abstinence first, but even here the 
significance of the other point appears in the directions 
for the ceremonial shaving and oblation of the hair 
(Nu 0‘*), The vine stood for the culture and civilization 
of Canaan, and was sixjcially associated with the worship 
of the nature-gods. Hence it was a point of honour 
with the zealots of Jahweh to turn away from it utterly. 
The luxury and immorality connected with a more 
advanced civilization threatened the simplicity of 
Israel’s life and faith. Martial devotion coalesced 
with the ascetic spirit to produce such men as Jonadab, 
son of Rechab, who resembled the Nazi rites very closely 
(2 K 1016, Jer 3.5«^ ). 

The Nazirite vow was originally a life-long obligation. 
Young and enthusiastic men were moved by the Spirit 
of God to take it up, as others were inspired to be 
prophets, and it wa.s an offence against Him to tempt 
them to break it (Am 2i” ). Women were divinely 
bidden to devote their promised offspring (Jg 13^). 
Others prayed for children and promised that they 
should then be consecrated to this service (.1 S H'; it 
is noteworthy that in the Heb. and Syr. of Sir 46”, 
Samuel is expressly called a Nazirite). In course of 
time, however, a great change came over the purpose 
and spirit of the institution. The vow was now taken 
to gain some personal end — protection on a journey, 
deliverance from sickness, etc. Women, too, became 
Nazirites. And the restrictions were only for a certain 
period. Nu 6 represents this stage, but the information 
which it gives needs supplementing. For instance. 
It fails to prescribe the manner in which the vow should 
be entered on. The Talmud asserts that this was done 
In private, and was binding if one simply said, ‘ Behold, 
I am a Nazirite,* or repeated after another, *I also 
become one’ {Nazir, i. 3, iii, 1, iv. 1). Nu 6 does not 
determine the length of these temporary vows. Here, 
again, a rule had to be made, and it was decided that 
the person him.self might fix the period; otherwise, it 
should be thirty days (Nazir, 1. 3. iii. 1; Jos. BJ n. 
XV. 1). In case of accidental defilement, the Nazirite 
had to undergo seven days’ purification, cut off his hair 
on the seventh day and have it buried (Temura, vl. 4), 
on the eighth day bring two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons, one for a sin-, one for a burnt-offering, as well 

a lamb for a guilt-offering, and thus begin the course 


of his vow afresh (cf. Nazir, iii. 6; Jos. Ant. xx. li. 6). 
At the expiration of the time he was brought to the 
door of the sanctuary, with a he-lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe-lamb for a sin-offering, a ram for a peace- 
offering, ten unleavened cakes and ten unleavened 
wafers anointed with oil, a meat-offering, and a drink- 
offering. When the sacrifices had been offered his hair 
was shaved and he put it in the fire which was under 
the peace-offering, or under the caldron in which the 
latter was boiled (Nazir, vi. 8). Then a wave-offering 
was made, consisting of the sodden shoulder of the 
ram, a cake, and a wafer. The fat was then salted 
and burned on the altar, and the breast and the fore- 
leg were eaten by the priests, who also ate the waved cake 
and the boiled shoulder; the rest of the bread and meat 
belonged to the offerer (Maiinoriides, Hilchoth Maa&e 
ha-Corbanoth, ix. 9-11). A free-will offering followed 
(Nu 6^0. In the second Temple there was a chamber 
in the S.E. corner of the women’s court, where the 
Nazirites boiled their peace-offerings, cut off their hair 
and cast it into the cal (iron. 

The following historical notices are of some interest: 

(1) 1 Mac 3<“-63 enables us to realize the importance 
which came to be attached to the punctilious perform- 
ance of every one of the ceremonies. Just before tlie 
battle of Emmaus, the Nazirites, being shut out of Jeru- 
salem, could not offer the coru^ludirig sacrifi('es there. 
Evidently this was regarded as a serious public calamity. 

(2) The important tractate, of the Talmud entitled 
Berakhoth tells a story of slightly later date than the 
above, w'hieh illustrates the ingenuity which the Rabbis 
displayed in finding reasons for releasing from their vows 
per.sons w'ho had rashly undertaken tliern (vii. 2). 

(3) John the Baptist has been claimed as a Nazirite, 

but this is doubtful; we read nothing about his hair 
being untouched. (4) A custom grew up for wealthy 
people to provide the recpiisite sacrifices for their poorer 
brethren. Thus, when Agrippa came from Rome to 
Jeru.salem to enter on his kingdom, ‘lie offered many 
sacrifices of thanksgiving; wherefore also he ordered 
that many of the Nazirites should have their heads 
shaven’ (Jos. Anl. xix. vi. 1). This throws light on 
Ac 21^'». (5) Eusebius (HE ii. 23) appears to repre- 

sent James the Just as a lifelong Nazirite: ‘ He w^as holy 
from his mother’s womb. Wine and strong drink he 
drank not, neither did he eat flesh. A razor passed not 
over his head.’ But the further statement that he alone 
w'as permitted to enter the Holy of Holies is so im- 
probable as to les.sen our confidence in the narrator. 

John Taylor. 

NEAH. — Named only in Jos 19”. The name has not 
been recovered. It is prob. identicfil with Keiel of v.”. 

NEAPOLIS. — The harbour of Philippi, at which St. 
Paul landed (Ac 16‘' ) after .sailing from Troas. It lay on 
the coast of Macedonia ojijiosite Thasos, being situated on 
a promontory with a harbour on each side. It w^as about 
10 miles from Philippi, The Via Egnatla from Dyr- 
rhacliium, after passingthroughThessalonica, Amphipolis 
and Philippi, reached the coast again at Neapolls, and the 
regular course of travellers to A.sia was not to continue 
farther by land, but to cross by ship to Troas. The 
modern name of Neapolis is Kavalla. 

A. E. Hillard. 

KEARIAH.— 1. A descendant of David (1 Ch 3«* ). 
2. A Slmeonite (1 Ch 4^2). 

NEBAIOTH. — An important tribe of North Arabians. 
In Gn 26” (’=»! (^h D®) Nebaioth is the eldest son 
of Ishmael; also the representative of the Ishmaellte 
tribes in Gn 28® 30*. The people of Nebaioth have an 
important place among the Arabian tribes subdued by 
Ashurbanipal of As.syria, named by him along with the 
people of Kedar (wh. see), just as in the genealogy of 
Genesis. It is about this date (b.c. 660) that they come 
Into prominence among the competing tribes of the 
peninsula — a position which they retained for oenturiea 
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Their exact location cannot be definitely determined, i 
but the inscriptions tell us that they were very remote I 
from Assyria, and their place at the head of the tribes 
of Ishmael, as well as their affiliation with the Edomites 
(Gn 28 and 36), makes it probable that they were well 
known to the Hebrews. Hence they are to be sought 
for not far from the south-eastern borders of Palestine. 
The time when they flourished agrees with the fact 
that in the Bible they are mentioned only in the late 
Priestly Code and by the ‘ Third Isaiah’ (Is 607). They 
are usually, but wrongly, identified with the Nabataeans 
(the Nabatheeans of 1 Mac 6® 9®). J. F. M'Curdy. 

NEBALLAT.— A town inhabited by Benjarnites 1 
(Neh 11**); prob. the modern Beii NebOia, 3i mile^ N.E. 
of Lydda. 

NEBAT. — Father of Jeroboam i. (1 K 11“ and on- 
wards). The constant designation of Jeroboam i, as 
‘ ben-Nebat ’ is probably the usage of a writer later than 
Jeroboam ben-Joash. It is Intended, doubtless, to 
distinguish the two kings. 

NEBO (Assyr. NabU, ‘Announcer’). — A Bab. deity 
who presided over literature and science. The cuneiform 
system of writing was credited to his invention. He 
was the son and messenger of Bel-Marduk; whose will 
to mortals he interpreted. The planet Mercury was 
sacred to Nebo. The chief centre of his worsiiip was 
the temple of E-Zida in Borsippa, between which and 
the temple of Marduk in Babylon took place the great 
annual processions of which we find a reminiscence in 
Is 46‘^ The name Nebo appears as an element in 
many Babylonian names — Nebuchadrezzar, Nebuzar- 
adan, Abed-nego (properly Abed -nebo), etc. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

NEBO.-The name of a Moabite town, a mountain j 
In Moab, and (according to the Hebrew text) of a city 
of Judah. It is probable, though not quite certain, 
that these plac.es were named after the Babylonian 
deity Nebo (see preced. art.), and thus point to the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian cult at a remote period both E. 
and W. of the Jordan. 

1. Nebo, a city of Judah (Ezr 2*® 10** (1 Es 9» No- 
omias], Neh 7**), identified by some with Beit Nuba, 12 
miles N.W. of Jerusalem. This Nebo is tlie Nobai (a 
signatory to the covenant) of Neh 10*®. Whether either 
form exactly corresponds to tlie original name is uncertain. 

2. The Moabite town called Nebo is mentioned in 
Nu 32* « 33*7, Is 15*. Jer 48‘ », 1 Ch 5«, and also in 
the inscription of Mesha, who says: ‘And Chemosh 
said unto me. Go take Nebo against Israel.’ The 
exact site is unknown, but the town probably lay on, 
or near, Mt. Nebo. 

3. Mount Nebo is the traditional site of Moses’ view 
of Canaan (Dt 34‘* ) and of his death (Dt 32*®). It is 
described as being ‘in the land of Moab over against 
Jericho’ and as reached from the ‘steppes of Moab’ 
(Dt 34^). There can be no question that this description 
Implies some point on the edge of the great plateau of 
Moab, which drops steeply some 4000 feet to the Jordan 
Valley or the Dead Sea. Two related problems call for 
solution: Which point In particular on this edge of the 
plateau is Mt. Nebo? How does the actual view thence 
agree with the terms of Dt 34‘^ ? There appears to be 
most reason for identifying Mt. Nebo with the point 
now called Neba, and the identification might be regarded 
as certain if we could feel sure that Neba is really an 
ancient name, and not merely (as it may be) the name 
attached to the summit after tradition had claimed it 
as the Nebo of the Bible. Neba lies about 12 miles 
almost due E. of the Jordan at the point where the 
river enters the Dead Sea, and is one of the summits 
moat easily ascended from the steppes of Moab. In 
this respect it satisfies the description better than the 
other sites which have been proposed, (1) the some- 
what loftier Mt. Attarus 10 miles farther south, and 
(2) Mt. Osha some 20 miles north of Mt. Neba and a 


finer point of view, but outside Moab. The view from 
each of these great points and from several others along 
the great mountain wall which encloses the Jordan 
Valley on the E. is extensive and impressive; but its 
limitations in some directions are also sharply defined. 
Northward (or, strictly, between N. and N.N.W.) the 
view extends far; from Mt. Neba, for example, it is 
possible to see Mt. Tabor, 70 miles away. Westwards, 
on the other hand, it is blocked at from 30 to 40 miles 
by the great wall formed by the sharp declivity of the 
Judsean plateau to the Jordan Valley. Tiiis western 
mountain wall is of approximately the same height as 
the Moabite wall on the E. Consequently from no 
point in Moab is it possible to see tlie ‘hinder sea,’ 
i.e. the Mediterranean; nor is it possible to see more 
than about one-third of the country between Jordan 
and the Mediterranean. It follows that the description 
in Dt 34*7. is inaccurate not only in mentioning specific 
features (the Mediterranean, Dan, probably Zoar) which 
are out of sight, but in giving the general impression 
that the view commanded the whole of Western Palestine, 
whereavS it actually commands but a tliird. The diffi- 
culty could be in part overcome by considering Dt 34*- • 
(together with the words ‘of Gilead unto Dan’ in v.*) 
an editor’s note explaining the phra.se ‘all the land.* 
It is significant that this detailed description is absent 
from the Samaritan text, which has, instead, a shorter 
description which defines the land of Israel but not the 
view. For a further discussion of the view from Neba, 
see Expositor, Nov. 1904, pp. 321-341. See also art. 
PisGAH. G. B. Gray. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. — See next article. 
NEBUCHADREZZAR.— The NabH-kudur-murot the 
Babylonians, for which ‘Nebuchadnezzar’ (the familiar 
form often retained in the present work) is an error, 
was son and successor of Nabopolassar, founder of the 
New Bab. empire (b.c. 604-561). The fall of Nineveh 
gave Egypt a chance to reclaim Syria, and Pharaoh- 
Necho made an attempt to regain it. Josiah fell in a 
vain effort to repel him (2 K 237»), but Nebuchadrezzar 
defeated him at Carchemish (b.c. 605). He then re- 
covered the whole of the West, and seems to have 
been threatening Egypt when recalled to Babylon by 
new.s of his father’s death. At this time he finst cap- 
tured Jerusalem (Dn !*• *). We know little of liis 
wars from liis own inscriptions, which deal almost 
entirely with his buildings and pious acts at home. 
According to cla.ssical historians, he made Babylon one 
of the wonders of the world. He fortified it with a 
triple line of w^alls and a moat; he restored temples 
and cities throughout liis kingdom. A fragment of his 
annals records that in his 37th year he fought against 
Amasis in Egypt (cf. Jer 46**-“, Ezk 29*-*“). For his 
relations with Judah, see Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
Zedekiah, Gedauah. He certainly was the greatest 
king of Babylon since Hammurabi. For his madness, 
see Medicine, p. 599*. C. H. W. Johns. 

NEBUSHAZBAN (Jer 39**). — The Bab. Nabn-skezib- 
anni, ‘Nabu save me,’ was Rab-saris (w'h. see) at the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NEBUZARADAN. — The Bab. NabU-zer-iddin, ‘ Nabtl 
has given seed,’ ‘the chief of the bodyguard’ to Nebu- 
chadrezzar (2 K 25*-*®, Jer 62*®). He was charged with 
the pacification of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NE0(H)0.— 2 K 23*®- **, 2 Ch 35*®-36*, Jer 46*, Egyp. 
Neko or Nekoou, son of Psamraetichus i. and second 
king of the 26th Dyn. (b.c. 610-594). Continuing the 
development of Egypt that had gone on ki his father’s 
long reign, Necho commenced a canal joining the Nile 
and the Red Sea, but abandoned It unfinished Early 
in his reign he also endeavoured to revive the obominion 
of Egypt in Syria, seizing the opportunity alltorded by 
the collapse of Assyria* his army reached the Suptuatee 
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haring brushed aside the force with which Josiah 
endeavoured to oppose him at Megiddo, and slain that 
?dng. Returning, he deposed Jehoahaz, the son and 
successor of Josiah, at Hiblah, substituted for him his 
elder brother Eliakira, whose name he changed to 
Jehoiakim, and exacted tribute frotn the new king at 
the expense of tiie people. But Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, was now secure enough in the east to send 
his son Nebuchadrezzar to dispute the prize with the 
Egyptian king. Nebuchadrezzar routed Necho’s forces 
at Oarchemish (in n.c. 605), and took from him all his 
Syrian possessions, from ‘ tlie brook of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates.’ F. Ll. Gkiffith. 

KEOK . — The most usual words are 'Oreph and isavvOr 
In Heb., and trachUos in Greek. Chains upon the neck 
were a common ornament (Pr P etc., Ezk 16‘0. To 
fall upon one another’s neck has from old time been an 
affectionate form of greeting in the East (Gn 33< etc.). 
The neck under yoke meant subjection and servitude 
(Dt 28«» etc.); breaking of the yoke meant deliverance 
(Gn 27«>, Jer 308). stiff or hard of neck (Dt 31*7 etc.) 
signified one difficult to guide, like a hard-ne(^ked bullock 
in the furrow. To put the foot upon the neck of a foe, 
meant his utter overthrow (Jos 10^ etc.). To put 
the neck to work (Neb was a phrase equivalent to 
our own ‘put a hand to.’ W. Ewing. 

NECKLACE. — See Ornaments, § 3. 

NECROMANCY. — See Magic Divination and 

SORCEHV. 

NEDABIAH. — A descendant of David (I Ch 3‘8). 

NEEDLE'S EYE. — See Camel, ad fin. 

NEEDLEWORK. — See Embroidery, 

NEESING. — The vb. ‘to neese’ (mod. ‘sneeze’) 
•occurs in the 161 1 ed. of AV at 2 K 438, ‘ the child neesed 
seven times.’ But the ‘ neesing’ (Job 41*8) of leviathan 
(the crocodile) means hard breathing, snorting, and does 
not come from the same A.S. verb as ‘neese’ meaning 
*to sneeze.’ 

NEGEB, originally meaning ‘the dry land,* is in 
most passages in the OT the name of a definite 
geographical area (Dt D 343, jos ifi^o 12® etc.); the 
word is, however, used also in the sense of ‘South* 
(Gn 13*D. The Negeb W'as often the scene of Abraham’s 
wanderings (Gn 12® 13‘- * 20*); here Hagar was 
succoured by the angel (Gn lO^- u); Isaac (Gn 248 **) 
and Jacob (Gn 37* 46®) both dwelt there; through this 
district passed the spies (Nu 13*7- *»). In Nu IS^s the 
Negeb is described a.s l>elonging to the Amalekites. 
Later the land was allotted to Simeon, and its cities are 
enumerated (Jos. 19* -8) ; later they reverted to Judah (Jos 
15**-*“). David was stationed by Achish at Ziklag on the 
borders of the Negeb (1 8 27®). At this time the Negeb is 
described as of several parts, the Negeb of Judah, of the 
Jerahmeelites, and of the Kenltes (1 S 27*®); while in 1 S 
30‘< we read of the Negeb of the Cherethites and of Caleb. 
Jeremiah (13*») prophesied trouble as coming on the 
cities of this region, but on the return from captivity 
they too were to participate in the blessings (323^ 33*3). 

The dl.strict in question was an ill-defined tract of 
country lying 8. of Hebron, and extending some 70 miles 
to the Tih or desert. It was bounded on the E. by the 
Dead Sea and the "Ardbah, while W. it faded away into 
the Maritime Plain. It was a pastoral region, wedged 
between the cultivated lands on the N. and the wilder- 
ness, and formed a most efficient barrier to the land 
of Israel towards the South. Attacks of large armed 
forces could not come from this direction, but only by 
the ^Ar&bah to the 8.E. (Gn 14), vid Gaza on S.W., or 
by the E. of the Jordan. The Israelites themselves 
were compelled to take the last route. The country 
consists of a series of mountainous ridges running in a 
general direction E. and W., with open wadys in which 
ifc certain amount of water collects even now; in ancient 


days dams were constructed in places to collect and 
store the rainfall, which to-day soon runs off. 
Though now little better than a wilderness, the numerous 
ruins of towns and broken terraces witness to days of 
large population and good cultivation; the OT, too, in 
the stories of Saul’s and David's captures from the 
Amalekites (1 8 15® 27®), witnesses to a great wealth 
of cattle. In Byzantine times the land attained its 
highest prosperity. Under neglect it has become 
again little better than a desert: the Bedouin of these 
parts are known in Palestine for their skili in making 
rough cisterns on the hillsides to catch the surface 
water, and have in recent years been employed to 
construct many such in the ‘wilderness of Judaja.’ 
Beersheba and the district around have recently been 
greatly improved: a rough carriage road has been made 
from there to Gaza. E. W. G. Mastehman. 

NEGINAH, NEGINOTH.— See Psalms, p. 772‘. 

NEHELAMITE. — An epithet applied to Shemalah, » 
false prophet who opposed Jeremiah (Jer 29*'* 3* ***). 
According to analogy the word should mean * an inhabit^ 
ant of Neh(‘lam, ’ but there is no place of that name mentioneu 
in the Bible. 

NEHEMIAH. — 1. One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish community (Ezr 2*==Neh 7D. 1 Es 58Nehemias. 
2. One of those who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh 3*8). 3. See the following article. 

NEHEMIAH . — Son of Hacaliah and cupbearer to 
king Artaxerxes. Our sole source of information 
regarding this great Jewish patriot is the book that 
bears his name. According to thi.«, in the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes (i.e., as usually understood, of Artaxerxes i. 
Longimanus, 464-424), n.c. 445-444, Neherniah is at 
Susa, the chief city of Elam and the winter residence 
of the Persian court. Here, in consequence of a report 
that reaches him regarding the ruined condition of 
Jeru.salem and its people, Neherniah Is, on his own 
initiative, appointed governor {pecfiah) of the province 
of Judrea by the king. He is granted a limited leave 
of absence by the latter, furnished with royal letters 
and an e.scort to as.sure his safe passage; and also 
with a royal rescript to Asairh, the keeper of the king’s 
forests, commanding that he shall bo furnished with 
suilicient supplies of timber. On arriving at Jerusalem, 
having satisfied himself as to the ruinous condition of 
the city walls, he energetically begins the task of re- 
building them, aad, in spite of much oppo.sition from 
without (from Sanballat and others), he, with the aid 
of the entire Jewish population drawn from the outlying 
villages, successfully acccmplishes his undertaking 
within two months (Neh 1-7). All this, according to 
the usually accepted chronology, happened in the year 
444. The wall was ‘ finished ’ on the 25th day of the 
6th month (6**’), and on the first day of the following 
month the events of the rcdigious reform described in 
chs. 8-10 api)arently began. The Book of the Law 
was read by Ezra in the presence of Neherniah before 
the people in solemn assembly; the Feast of T^bernacles 
was celebrated (S*®-**); national confession of sin was 
made (ch. 9); and the ‘covenant’ was sealed, the people 
pledging themselves to observe its obligations (ch. 10). 
In 12*7-43 a description of the solemn dedication of 
the completed walls is given. If 2 Mac 1‘* can be 
relied on as preserving a true tradition, the dedication 
took place on the 25th of Chislev (December), i.e. three 
months after the completion, and two months after 
the reading of the Law and the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

The exact sequence of these events is uncertain. Some 
would place the reading of the Law, etc., subsequent to the 
Dedication, in the following year. Rawlinson proposed 
to place the Dedication 1 2 years later, in Nehemiaha second 
governorship. But this view is improbable. 

Shortly after these events, It would seem, Nehemiah 
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returned to the Persian court, and was absent from 
Jerusalem for some years. 

How long exactly Nehemiah’s first governorship lasted, 
and for how great an interval he was absent from Jerusalem, 
are uncertain. In it seems to be stated definitely that he 
was governor in the first instance for 12 years. But in 13® 
Nehemiah says: ‘But all this time I was not at Jerusalem; 
for in the two-and-thirtieth year of Artaxerxes, Wng of 
Babylon, I went unto the king, and, after certain days, 
asked I leave of the king.’ On the whole it seems probable 
that 5^* means that during the twelve years Nehemiah, 
though absent on court duty, was actually governor, ruling 
by deputies; and that in the 32nd year of the king’s reign 
he again secured leave of absence, and came to "Jerusalem 
(b.c. 433). The evils he found on his return must have 
taken some considerable time to develop. 

On his return to Jerusalem in 433 Nehemiah found 
various abuses and internal disorders rampant in the 
community. Eliashib ‘the priest’ haci provided 
Tobiah with quarters in one of tlie Temple-chamber.s 
(13®^ ), the Levites had not received their dues, the 
Sabbath was openly desecrated in and around Jeru.salem 
(13^®* ), and, in spite of Ezra’s great puritanical move- 
ment, mixed marriages were still common, and the 
children of such marriages spoke ' half’ in their mothers' 
foreign speech (13**' ). Possibly information as to 
these developments had impelled Nehemiah to return. 
At any rate, on his arrival he asserted himself with 
characteristic vigour, and inaugurated drastic measures 
of reform. One charactt^ristic sentence vividly illustrates 
this relentless zeal: ‘And one of the sons of Joiada, the 
son of EliavShib the liigh priest, was son-in-law to San- 
ballat the Iloronite: therefore I chased him from me’ 
(13**). ‘Thus cleansed 1 them’ — he proceeds — 'from 
every thing strange, and appointed w'ards for the priests 
and for the Levites, every one to his work: and for tlie 
wood offering at times u[>pointed, aiid for the first- 
fruits’ (13*0). 

The Book of Nehemiah (see next article) is composite 
hi character, and the narrative is in part fragmentary. 
Hence the actual course of events is by no mean.s always 
clear and certain. Some scholars are tif opinion tliat the 
Artaxerxes referred to is Artaxerxes n. Mnemon (reigned 
B.c. 404-358) , and suppose that Nehemiah wa.s governor for 
the 12 vears 384-372, and again at a later period. Josephus 
places Nehemiah in the time of Xerxes. 

The pcr.sonality of Nehemiah, as revealed in his 
memolr.s, is in many respt^cts strangely attractive. He 
appears as a gifted and a('complish(‘d man of action, 
well versed in the ways of the world, and well equipped 
to meet difficult situatioiis. The combination of strength 
and gracefulness, the generovsity, fervent patriotism, 
and religious zeal of the man contributed to form a 
personality of striking force and power. He is a unique 
figure in the OT, and rend('red services of incalculable 
value to the cause of Judaism. Even his limitations 
reveal a certain strengtli {c.g. his naive prayer: ‘Re- 
member unto me, O my God, for good all that I have 
(lone for this people’). Like all great men, he has 
become the subject of leg€*ml (cf. 2 Mac H** ). But 
lie deserves in every respect the eulogium pronounced 
upon him by ben-Sira (Sir 49‘®) and by Joseplius, 
who (Ant. XI. V. 8) says of him: ‘He was a man of 
good and righteous character, and very ambitious to 
make his own nation happy; and he hath left the 
walls of Jerusalem as an eternal monument of himself.’ 

G. H. Box. 

KEHEMIAH, BOOK OF . — The two books, separated 
In our Bible and appearing there as Ezra and Nehemiah, 
originally formed a single book (as appears from the 
Talmud, the LXX, and from internal evidence), which 
was the sequel to Chronicles. In fact Ezra verbally 
continues the narrative of 2 Ch 36 (cf. 2 Ch 36**- *» with 
Ezr 1‘- »), and the whole work — 1 and 2 Chron., Ezra, and 
Nehemiah — forms a single continuous narrative from 
Adam to Nehemlah's second visit to Jerusalem, and was 
probably compiled by the Chronicler. That part of 
this voluminous work which now bears the title Nehemiah 


is so called because it deals largely with the career of th« 
Jewish patriot whose name it carries, and embodies 
excerpts of considerable extent from his personal 
memoirs. 

1 . Extracts from the memoirs embodied in Nehemiah . 

— (a) H~7*. At the outset we meet with a long section 
where the first person sing, is used throughout, viz. 
H~7*. Th<‘se chapters are indubitably authentic 
extracts from Nehemiah’s personal memoirs. They 
are distinguished by individual characteristics which 
help us to form a distinct idea of the writer’s pensonality. 
Enthusiasm for a great idea, and unstinting and unselfish 
devotion to its realization, are marked features. From 

it is clear that the narrative can not have been put 
into its present form till some years after the events re- 
counted. Doubts have been raised as to the authenticity 
of 6*^ (th(‘ walls finished in 52 days), but the objection 
is not a fatal one. It should be noted, however, that 
according to Josephus (Ant. xi. v. 8) the building 
of the walls lasted 2 years and 8 months. On what 
authority Josephus bases this a.ssortion is not known. 
(3* *2^ a list of persons who helped to rebuild the walls 
of Jeru.salem, has also been the subject of doubt.) 

(5) 7*-^*“. This .s(‘Ction contains a list of the exile.s 
who returned with Zerubbabel, which Nehemiah (TD 
says he ‘found’: it also appears in Ezra’s memoirs 
(Ezr 2), with slight differences. It forms a natural and 
easy continuation to 7^ and probably from the very 
first stood as a constituent element in Nehemlah’s 
memoirs. 

(c) Ch. 11. This chapter, which contains a list of 
persons who drew lots to reside at Jerusalem, and other 
details regarding the settlement of the capital, prob- 
ably also stood in the original memoir.s. The list — 
which partly recurs in 1 Ch 9® '’ — is to be regarded as 
the immediate continuation of ch. 7 (with Ewald), 
and refers to measures taken by Zerubbabel. Doubt- 
less it was followed in the memoirs by an account of 
what Nehemiah did to r(‘sume. and complete these 
measures (cf. 7^- *), b'.i" this has, unfortunately, not 
been preserved to us. 

(d) 12*7-**. Account of the dedication of the walls. 
Notice the resumption of the 1st pers. sing. (vv.*‘- **• *®). 
This passage is an excerpt from the memoirs, but has 
been abridged and revised by the compiler. 

(e) 13^ -*b AnotluT extract from the memoirs, 
giving details of a time some 12 or more years later 
than that referred to in the earlier extracts. It deals 
with Ntdiemiah’s second vi.sit. 

2. Passages in Nehemiah not derived from the 
memoirs. — (a) 7^*^-10®o (**). This long section breaks 
the connexion which it is generally agreed exists 
between 7”'^ and ch. II. In its present form It is 
doubtle.ss due to the compiler; but it contains so many 
details of an apparently authentic character, its rep- 
resentation is often so vivid, that it is probable that 
the work of an eye-witness has been used and worked up 
by the compiler in producing the present narrative. 
Probably 9*- 10^° has been taken over directly from 
the memoirs of Ezra (the LXX ascribes the prayer 
beginning in 9* to Ezra: ‘And Ezra said'). The 
whole section, therefore, can be regarded as of first -ra-e 
authority. 

(b) 12*'**. A list of priests and Levites who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Notice how the priestly genealogy is 
carried far down below Nehemiah’s time, as far, in fact, 
as the reign of Darius the Persian (v.®), i.e. Darius iii. 
Codomannus (reigned b.c. 335-331). The high priest 
Jaddua mentioned in v.** is known from Josephus to 
have been a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

3. Historical value of the Book. — On the whole, recent 
criticism has been favourable to the older view as to 
the essential trustworthiness of the narrative of events 
given in Ezra- Nehemiah. Reference has already 
been made in the previous article to the view that the 
Artaxerxes mentioned is the second of that name. If 
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thte is accepted, Ezra’s visit and work of reform fall In 
the year 398. Kosters goes much further than this. 

’According to him, a return of exiles in the second year 
of Cyrus did not take place at all; the building of the Temple 
and the walls was rather the work of the population that 
had remained behind in the land (2 K 25*2^ of whom 
Zerubbabel and Nehemiah were governors ; Ezra’s visit 
and work of reform fall in the second governorship of Nehe- 
miah, after the events narrated in Neh Ezra arrived 

for the first time after 433‘ first of all the community was 
reconstituted by the dissolution of the mixed marriages, 
and then solemnly bound to the observan ce of the Law which 
had been brought with him by Ezra: the first return- 
journey under Zerubbabel, with all those who joined them- 
selves with him. has been invented by the Chronicler, who 
reversed the order of events. Finally, according to Torrey, 
the “I ” passages, with the exception of Neh 1 . 2 (mainlyj and 
33 a-.0i9 (mainly), have been fabricated by the Chronicler, 
who in them created his masterpiece: and Nehemiah also 
belongs to the reign of Artaxerxes ii.’ (Cornill). 

Kosters’ theory has been energetically opposed by 
Wellhausen, and since Ed. Meyer’s demonstration of the 
essential authenticity of the documents embodied in 
Ezra 4-7, the extreme form of the critical theory may 
be regarded as having lost most of its plausibility. 

G. II. Box. 

mSHEMlAS.— 1. 1 Es 5* -Nehemiah, Ezr 2^ Neh 7’. 
2. 1 Es 5*®, Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. 

NEHILOTH. — See Psalms, p. 772*. 

NEHUM. — One of the twelve heads of the Jf‘wish 
community (Neh 7’); prob. a scribal error for Rehum 
of Ezr 2^; called in 1 Es Roimus. 

NEHUSHTA. — Wife of king Jehoiaklra and mother 
of Jehoiachin (2 K 248). was taken a prisoner to 
Babylon with her son in 597 (2 K 24^“). 

NEHTTSHTAN. — See Serpent (Brazen). 

NEIEL. — See Neah. 

NEKODA. — 1. Eponym of a family of Nethinim 
(Ezr 2<8«.Neh 78*^); called in 1 Es S** Noeba. 2. Name 
of a family which returned from the Exile, but were 
unable to prove their Israelitish descent (Ezr 2«o — Neh 
7“); called in 1 Es S*’ Nekodan. 

NEKODAN (1 Es 5”) -Nekoda, Ezr 2«o, Neh 7«». 

NEMUEL. — 1. See Jemuel. The patronymic 
Kemuelites occurs In Nu 26‘*. 2. A Reubenite (Nu 26*) 

NEPHEG. — 1. Son of Izhar and brother of Korah 
(Ex 6^0. 2. One of David’s sons (2 S 5^8 i ch 3’ 14®). 

NEPHEW. — In AV ‘nephew’ means ‘grandson.* 
It occurs in Jg 12^*, Job 18‘«, Is 14“ 1 Ti 5L 

NEPHILIM. — A Heb. word, of uncertain etymology, 
retained by RV in the only two places where it occurs 
in OT (AV 'giants*). In Gn we read; ‘ The Nephilirn 
were In the earth in those days, and also afterwards, 
when the sons of God went in to the daughters of men 
and they bare to them; these are the heroes which were 
of old, the men of renown.’ The verse has the appear- 
ance of an explanatory gloss to the obscure mythological 
fragment which precedes, and is very difficult to under- 
stand. But we can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
it bears witness to a current belief (to which there are 
many heathen parallels) in a race of heroes or demi- 
gods, produced by the union of divine beings (‘sons of 
God’) with mortal women. The other notice is Nu IS" 
where the name fs applied to men of gigantic stature 
seen by the spies among the natives of Canaan. That 
these giants were popularly identified with the demi- 
gods of Gn there is no reason to doubt. See also 
art. Giant. J. Skinner. 

NEPHISHESIM, NEPHISIM . — See Naphish. 

NEPHTHAI. — See Nephthar. 

NEPHTHAR. — The name given by Nehemiah to a 
‘thick substance* which was found in a dry pit after 
the return frpm Babylon (2 Mac I The legend 


relates how certain priests, before the Captivity, took the 
sacred fire and hid it. On the Return, when a search was 
made, there was found in its place this highly Inflammable 
substance, which seems not to have differed much from 
the naphtha of commerce. Some of it was poured over 
the sacrifice, and was ignited by the great heat of the 
sun and burned with a bright flame. The name nephthai 
or nephthai [v.**] has not been satisfactorily explained, 
although it is said by the writer to mean ‘cleansing.’ 

T. A. Moxon. 

NEPHTOAH.— A town on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15® 18‘8), usually identified 
with Lifta, about 2 miles N.W. of Jerusalem (so To bier, 
Baedeker-Socin, Guthe, etc.). The Talmud Identifies 
Nephtoah with Etam, the modern ‘Ain ‘AWm, at what 
are popularly called the Pools of Solomon, S. of Bethleiiem 
(Neiibauer, Gf'og. du Talm. p. 146). This latter Is 
favoured by Conder, who would place Eleph at Lijta. 
The phrase ‘the fountain of the waters of Nephtoah' 
would lead us to expect abundant supplies of water. 
In this respect the claim of ‘Ain ‘Afdm is certainly 
stronger than that of Lifta. W. Ewing. 

NEPHUSHESIM, NEPHUSIM.-Sce Naphisi. 

NER.— The father of Abner (1 S 1450f. 268- h etc.). 

NEREUS. — A Roman Christian, to whom, along with 
his sister, St. Paul sends greeting in Ro The 

expression ‘and all the .saints that are with them’ 
seems to point to some community of Christians 
accu.stoined to meet together. Morley Stevenson. 

NERGAL. — The god of the city of Cutha in Baby- 
lonia, hence worshipped by the captive CuthaBans who 
were transplanted to Samaria by Sargon (2 K 17®®). In 
the Bab.-Assyr. pantheon he was a god of war and 
p<tstU(‘nce, and of hunting, and tlie planet Mars was 
.sacred to him. 

The name Nergal is probably of Sumerian origin, namely, 
Ner-qal — ‘great warrior.’ Th*!: god is sometimes in the 
non-Semitic texts called Ner-unu~gal, ’hero of the lower 
world,’ evidently indicating his connexion with death and 
destruction. W. M. Nesbit. 

NERGAL -SHAREZER. — The Bab. Nlrgal-shar-uzur 
‘Nergal preserve the king,’ the Rab-mag (wh. see), 
who, with Nebuzaradan and Nebushazban, released 
Jeremiah from prison (Jer 39*- i*). It is tempting to 
suppose that he was the Nergal-sliar-uzur who married 
a daughter of Nebuchadrezzar, and later came to the 
throne of Babylon, and is known from classical writers 
as Neriglissar (b.c. 559-556). C. II. W. Johns. 

NERI. — An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S*’). 

NERIAH.— The father of Baruch (Jer 32i*- »« 36<- « « 
433. 6 451 5169) jn Bar the Greek form of the name, 
Nerias, is retained. 

NERIAS. — See Neriah. 

NERO is not mentioned by name in the NT, but his 
connexion with St. Paul’s trial (Ac 25-28, where ‘Ciesar’ 
is Nero), the mi'.ntion of his household (Ph 4"), and the 
general consensus of opinion that the number of the 
Beast 666 (Rev IS^s) Is a cypher indicating Nero Kesar 
(the Gr. way of pronouncing the Emperor’s name), are 
sufficient reasons for Including him here. Lucius Doml- 
tius Ahenobarbus, son of Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(consul 32 (died 40) a.d.) and lulia Agrippina, daughter 
of Germanicus (the adopted son of the Emperor Tiberius), 
who became wife of the Emperor Claudius in 48 a.d., was 
born on 15 Dec. in the year 37 a.d. On adoption by his 
step-father on 25 Feb. 60 he received new names, by one 
of which, Nero^he has .since been known. On the murder 
of Claudius his sole rule began in 54, and during it he 
was officially known as Imperator Nero Claudius Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus. His death took place on 9 June, 
68, in his thirty-first year. 

Nero inherited evil qualities from his father and 
mpther, which for the first five years of his reign, when 
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WdS a mere youth, were kept in check by iiis two tutors, 
Burrus an experienced 8oldi(u', and Seneca the dis- 
tinguished philosopher. His mother, a woman of very 
strong will, who had successfully schemed for his advance- 
ment, had no good influence on him, and, when of age 
to throw off all restraints, he plunged into follies and 
excesses which suggest that madness had unhinged his 
mind. His defects, however, seem to have done little 
more than scandalize and amuse Rome: the prosperity 
of the provinces, thanks to the excellence of the bureau- 
cratic machine, continued. Space permits only a refer- 
ence to some important events in his reign. 

The Question of the Eastern frontier, which was a 
problem ever present to the Emperors, demanded 
settlement from Nero. The safety of this frontier could 
be secured only if Armenia were under the suzerainty 
of Rome. It was therefore the object of their perpetual 
rivals, the Parthiaiis, to obtain this suzerainty. The 
Romans dared not annex Armenia, because it would 
inevitably become necessary to annex also the whole of 
the country on the west of the Tigris. At the opening 
of Nero’s reign, Tiridates, a Parthian, had established 
himself securely on the throne of Armenia, and the 
possession of Armenia by the Romans was thus seriously 
threatened. The ultimate intention of Rome was to 
offer Armenia to Tiridates as a gift, but as a necessary 
preliminary to this they made the most vigorous prep- 
arations for war. Cn. Domitius Corbulo, one of the 
ablest generals of the 1st cent., was appointed by 
Nero to conduct the campaign, and the governor of 
Syria and the other officials and client-princes in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia wtire instructed to co-operate 
with him. The condition of the Eastern troops caused 
a delay of two and a half years. After a terrible winter 
passed In tents in the uplying plain of Armenia, Corbulo 
was ready to strike in spring 5S, and as the result of this 
first campaign Tiridates asked for terms. lie w^as offered 
his kingdom as a gift from Rome, but refused to accept 
it, and in the second campaign (59) the Roman general 
marched upon Tiridates’ capital Artaxata, which sur- 
rendered, and proc(‘(^ded thence by a long and difficult 
march to Tigranocerta, the second capital, in the 
extreme south, which in its turn surrendered. In the 
year 60, which was occupied in pacification, Tigranes, 
who was educated in Rome, was placed on th»^ throne 
by Nero. The folly of this king and the cowardice and 
Incompetence of the Roman general Pcptus threatened 
to undo all that Corbulo had achieved; hut Corbulo, 
as supreme commander-in-chief for the whole Eastern 
frontier, retrieved the loss in the year 63 and following 
on this successful campaign Tiridates received the crown 
as the gift of Rome. The long peace with Armenia 
which follow(id is to the credit of Corbulo’s consummate 
generalship and Nero’s skilful diplomacy. The Roman 
hold on Britain, which his predecessor Claudius had 
obtained, was further strengthened under Nero. It was 
In his reign that the justly aroused rebellion under 
BoudiC(‘a (better known by the incorrect form Boadicea) 
in East Anglia was crushed, after terrible massacres by 
the Britons, by the governor Suetonius Paulinus (60). 
There wa.s henceforth, for a considerat)le time, peace in 
Britain. The Germany and Danube frontiers also 
engaged attention in Nero’s time. 

In the city Nero exercised a wise care for the corn and 
water supplies. He also increased the power of the 
Senate, and may be said to have constituted an Imperial 
Cabinet. He was fond of the arts, especially inu.sic and 
poetry, but he never attained more than a respectable 
standard in either. On 19 July, 64, fire broke out in 
Rome, and raged for nine days in all, leaving great parts 
of the city in ashes. On the evidence Nero must be 
acquitted of all connexion with the fire, which was 
due to chance. The populace, however, suspected the 
Emperor, and were anxious to bring retribution on the 
originators of the fire. Nero selected the Christians as 
■capegoats, and he may have believed them guilty, as 


some of them were understood to have confessed their 
guilt. They were subjected to every imaginable variety 
of cruel death. These pimisli merits did not remove 
suspicion from Nero, and, as the poimlace soon became 
sated, oth(!r charges had to be brought against tiiem. 
Of the.se charges, hostility to civiliz('d society was the 
chief. At a later stage in history we find evidence to 
justify the conclusion that the name ‘Christian’ was 
held to be a suificient charge in itself. A conspiracy 
again.st the Emperor’s life, in which some of the 
chief men in the State were implicated, failed of Its 
purpose through treachery in 65; the effect on tlie 
Emperor's mind issued in a reign of terror, and a number 
of the noblest persons, particularly Stoics, were put to 
death. The later days of Nero saw the rise of the 
Jewish insurrection against the Roman jiower, which 
culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
massacre of countless Jews in a.d. 70. Two years before 
that, however, the revolt of Gaul under Vindex had 
been the prelude to Nero’s death. His life of ease and 
luxury had weakened a nature never inured to hardship, 
and when the hour of danger came he sought a n‘fuge in 
suicide. Not long after his death then; arose a curious 
rumour in the East, that ho had come to life again, or 
had not really died. The East had seen nothing but 
his best side, and this rumour, born of a desire to see him 
emperor again, seriously endangered the peace of the 
Empire, as more than one person came forward claiming 
to be Nero. 

Of the trial or trials of St. Paul we know nothing 
certain. It is highly probable that his appeal was 
heard either before a committee of tbt? Emperor’s privy 
council, or before the Emperor’s deputy, the prefect of 
the city. A. Soutek. 

NEST (qS7i). — Used literally of birds’ nests (Dt 22* 
32»», Job 392’, Ps 848 104J’, Pr 27^, Is 16’); meta- 
phorically for a lofty fortress (Nu 242^, Jer 49‘®, Ob \ 
Hab 2®); Job refers to his lost home as a nest (29‘*); 
In Gri 6'< the ‘rooms* of the ark are (see mg.) literally 
‘nests’ iqinnOn), In Mt S*®, Lk 9^8 our Lord contrasts 
Hi.s wandering, homeless life with that of the birds which 
have their ‘nests’ (kataskSnSseU, RVm ‘lodging-places’). 

E. W. G. Masterman, 

NET AIM. — A place situated probably in the ShephClah 
of Judah. See Gederah. 

NETHANEL. — 1. The ‘i)rince’ of Issachar (Nu 
18 25 w 1016). 2. One of David’s brothers (1 Ch 2‘<). 
3. A priest in the time of David (1 Ch 1 S**). 4. A Levite 
(1 Ch 24*). 6. One of Obed-edom’s sons (1 Ch 26*). 

6. A ‘prince’ sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah (2 Ch 17’). 7. A chief of the Levites under 
Josiah (2 Ch 35® [1 Es 1® Nathanael]). 8. A priest who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr Es 922 Nathanael]). 
9. A priest in time of Joiakim (Neh 12’*). 10. A Levite 
musician (Neh 123®). 

NETHANIAH. — 1. The father of Ishmael the mur- 
derer of Gedaliah (2 K 25^^- Jer 4()8. u. « 41»'- 
ef. #. loff. ibi. 18), 2. An Asaphite (1 Ch 25®- 1®). 3. A 
Levit« (2 Ch 17®). 4. The father of Jehudi (.ler 36^<). 

NETHDOM.— The word is a late form of a passive 
participle netfiUnlm, and denotes ‘men who are given* 
In early days, when sacrifices were offered in the 
open air, there was little difficulty occa.sioned by the 
odour and dirt arising from the blood, fat, and ashes. 
But when they were offered within the walls of a temple, 
and offered with great frequency and with large numl>ers 
of victims, some very disagreeable drudgery was always 
necessary. The chopping of wood, lighting of fires, 
sharpening of knives, drawing of water, the cleansing 
not only of the altar and its surroundings and utensils, 
but of the whole of the Temple precincts, and the per- 
formance of many menial offices for the priests, required 
a large staff of servants. The analogy of other lands 
suggests that these offices would be performed by 
slaves, procured either by purchase or capture. Tha 
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Greeks had hierodouloi, ‘temi)le slaves,* and the 
Mohammedans at Mecca similarly. It is not known 
at what date the practice arose in Israel; hut there 
seem to have been three stag^es in the history of Temple 
servants. (1) They were slaves in the strict sense; 
(2) they were admitted to Israelite privileges, being 
circumcised, and treated as free men holding an official 
position in the Church; (3) they rose In standing and 
prestige so as to become practically equivalent to the 
Levites. 

1. The name Nethinim is not used before the Exile. 
Ezr 8*® speaks of the Nethinim as those ‘whom David 
and the princes had given for the service of the Le\1tes,' 
which shows, at least, that common belief traced their 
origin back to David. A very similar class of persons, 
‘the children of Solomon’s servants/ is mentioned in 
Ezr 2'^^- Neh 7^’ IP; their descent was evidently 
traced to the non-Israelite slaves employed by Solomon 
in connexion with his buildings, some of wdiom must 
have laboured in the new royal sanctuary (cf. 1 K 

This employment of foreign slaves in the Temple con- 
tinued till the beginning of the Exile (Ezk 44®^ ). 

2. A change in the status of these men was brought 

about by the Exile. When the people were far from the 
land, every one who had held any .sort of position in 
the Temple must have gained a certain prestige. Tin? 
former Temple-slaves seemed to have formed them- 
selves into a guild. By the very fact of their exile, 
they were freed from their slavery to the Temple, and 
thus when they and their .sons returned to Jerusalem, 
they returned as free men, who were recognized as 
part of the nation. As a guild, they acquired for them- 
selves the title Nethinim, owing to their traditional origin. 
In Ezr ’o=«Neh are given the names 

of the Nethinim who are reported to have returned 
with Zerubbabel; and they are mentioned togeth<?r 
with priests, Lr^vites, singers, and porters. Some of 
the names in the list are undoubtedly of foreign origin. 
Again, Ezra relates (8*®) that on his return. 220 Nethinim 
from Casiphia accompanied him. After a time we find 
them .so completely established as a sacred oflicial class, 
that privileges are accorded to them. They shared with 
priests, Levites, singers, and porters, immunity from 
taxation (Flzr 7^*). They lived in a special quarter 
of the city, named Ophel, i.e. the southern and eastern 
slope of the Temple hill, or more particularly that 
part of it which reached to the Water-gate on the east, 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
(Neh 3“). They were thus near the Temple, and Bp. 
Ryle (Ezra, etc., p. Iviii) points out the appropriatenes.s 
of assigning to ‘drawers of water’ the po.sition by the 
Water-gate, which communicated with the Virgin’s 
Spring. And v.** mentions ‘ the house of the Nethinim,’ 
which must have been an official building used by them 
during their p(*riods of duty. They were under the 
command of two chiefs — of whom one, at least, was a 
member of their own body — Ziha and Gish pa (Neh ID’); 
the former is the first in the list, in Ezr 2’* = Neh 7*®, 
and Gishpa may possibly be the same a.s Hasupha, the 
second name. Further, only a portion of them, like 
the priests, Levites, singers, and porters, dwelt in Jeru- 
salem; the others ‘dwelt in their cities’ (Ezr 27®=~Neh 
7^*, 1 Ch 92 ), And so far were they from being re- 
garded as foreign slaves, that they joined, as full members 
of the community, in the oath that they would not 
(among other things) allow their sons and daughters 
to marry any but Israelites (Neh 10*®-*®). 

3. From this point the Nethinim gradually rose in 
official position, until they were indistinguishable from 
the Le^tes. in 1 Ch 23** the Levites are spoken of 
In such a way as to suggest that the term included all 
Temple-servants. And conversely, since singers and 
doorkeepers (who are quite distinct from Levitt^s in 
Ezr .-Neh.) were explicitly reckoiujd by the Chronicler 
as Levites (1 Ch 15’* 26’-’®), it Is probable that the 
tame was the case with the Nethinim. Finally, in 


1 Es 1* the Levites, and in 8“ the Nethinim, art 
described by the same term, hierodouloi. 

A. H. M‘Neile. 

NETOPHAH.— A town, the name of which first occurs 
in the list of the exiles who returned under Zerubbabel 
(Ezr 2“ -Neh 7“-l Es 6’® Netophas). Perhaps the 
name is preserved in the modern BHt Nelli f at the 
entrance to the Wady es-Sunl or Vale of Elah. The 
gentilic name the Ketophathite(s) occurs in 2 S 23**’-, 

2 K 25“, Jer 408. 

NETOPHAS (1 Es 5’®) -Netophah of Ezr 2« |I Neh 7«. 

NETS were used in taking wild animals (see Hunting), 
and blrd.s (see Snares); but their main use has always 
been in fishing. The ancient Hebrews wctc, not fisher- 
men, nor do they seem to have eaten much fish. There 
is no reference in OT to fishing in the inland waters of 
Palestine. The fishermen and the implements named 
are either Egyptian or Phmnician. The ‘tisher- 
partners’ of Job 41* are PhaMiicians; the fishermen of 
Is 19® are Egyptians. Fish were taken along the Medi- 
terranean coast with ‘line and hook’ (Job 41’, Is 19®, 
Am 4*), and the ‘ fi.sh-spear ’ or ‘harpoon’ (Job 4D). 
But sufficient quantities for commercial purposes could 
be obtained only by means of nets, (a) H<‘b. mikmOr 
(Is 51*®) and makrndj- (Ps 141’°) ami tlu* bun. forms 
mikmhreth (Is 19®) and mikinereth (Hab 1 ’*) is probably 

*^Gr. saglnl (Mt 13’’’), the Arab, jarf, ‘draw-net.’ It is as 
much as 400 metres long, 20 ft. deep, and of fine mesh, so 
that it .sweeps everything Ix'forc* it. From the stern of 
a boat it is paid out in a great semicirc le, the lower edge 
carried down by lead sinkers, the upi)er siistalned by 
cork floats. It is then drawn ashore, with its contents, 
by ropes attached to the ends. P'ishermen swim behind, 
diving to ease it over stones and other obstrucdioms. 
This accounts for Simon Peter’s eomlition (Jn 21’). 
(b) Heb. chdrem (Ezk 26®, Hab 1'® etc.), Gr. amphi- 
bl^dron (Mt 14’® etc.), the mod. shabakch, ‘cast-net,’ It 
is (?irc?ular, of close mesh, with a cord attached to the 
centre. The fisherman gathers it together, arranges it 
on his arm and shoulder, and moves, or wades, stealthily 
along the shore until he secs signs of fish within reach; 
then, with a skilful cast, the net flic'S out and drops full 
circle on the water; lead beads round the circumf(*rence 
carry it to the bottom, enclo.sing the fish, which are then 
sc^cured at leisure, (c) A net u.sed to-day, called m’batten, 
consi.sts of three nets strung on a single rope, the two 
outer being of wide, the inner of clo.sc?, metsh. It is let 
down in fairly deci> water, parallel with the shore. The 
fish pass through the outer net, pushing the inner before 
them through the wide meshes on the othcT side, thus 
being entangled. The net is pulled up and emptied 
into the boats, id) Gv.diktyon (Mt 4*®('tc.) is a term used 
for nets in general. In the LXX amphiblldron and 
mg^nl are usc*d indiscriminately as tr. alike of chlrem 
and mikmGr, etc. 

A tax is levied on all fish caught in the Sea of Galilee. 
The favourite fi.shing-grounds are near 'Ain el- Fully eh, 
south of cl-Mejdel\ the bay at el-TGbigha', and the 
waters of el-Baleihnh in the N.E. The* Upper Jordan 
and el-HUleh lie within the private lands of the Sultan, 
to whom payment is made for fishing rights. See an 
excellent account of ’ The PTsheries of Galilee ’ in PKFSl, 
Jan. 1908, p. 40 ff., by Dr. Masterman of Jerusalem. 

W. Ewtng. 

NETTLE.— 1. charm (Job 30’, Pr 24”. Zeph 2*), 
more probably a generic name for thorn hushes growing in 
the wilderness, such as the Zizyphus and varieties of 
acacia. 2. qimmds (Is 34”, Hos 9®), qirnmesOnlm (Pr 
24®’ EV ‘thorns’). These words all refer probably to 
nettles, which are abundant in dcsertc'd places in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

NEW BIRTH. — See Regeneration. 

NEW MOON. — See Feasts, § 2, and Moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. — See Bible, Canon op NT.Tkw 
OP NT. 
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JTEZUH . — The name of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2“, 
Neh 7“); called in 1 Es 5 ®* Nasi or Nasith (the latter 
form In AV and RVm). 

NEZIB. — A town in the Shepheiah of Judah (Jos 15**) ; 
the present Beit Nusib, 7 Roman miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis on the road to Hebron. 

NIBHAZ.— An idol of the Avvites (2 K 17«). But 
the Heb. text is corrupt, and no identification of this 
deity is possible. 

KIBSHAN. — A city in the desert of Judah (Jos 15“). 
The name has not been recovered. 

NIOANOR. — 1. Son of Patroclus, a Syrian general 
who was engaged in the Jewish wars (I Mac 3^“). He 
was sent by Lysias in b.c. 1G6 against Judas Maccabanus, 
but was defeated. Five years later he was sent on the 
same errand by Demetrius; this time he endeavoured 
to win by strat(^gy wiiat he had failed to gain by force. 
Again he was compcdled to fight, and was twice defeated, 
once at Capharsalama (1 Mac and again at 

Adasa, where he lost his life. The day of his death was 
ordained to be kei>t as a festival as ‘Nicanor's Day.* 
The account in 2 Mac (esp. dilTers in several 

details. 2. One of the ‘Seven’ (Ac 6®). 

T. A. Moxon. 

NIOODEMUS. — A Pharisee and a member of the 
Sanhedrin (Jn 3' 7“), elderly (IP) and evidently w^ell-to- 
do (19*“). He is mentioned ordy in the Fourth (lospel, 
and there he figures thrice. (1) At the outset of His 
ministry Jesus went up to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
the Passover, and His miracles made a deep impression on 
Nicodemus, lialf persuading him that lie was the Messiah; 
insomuch that he interviewed Him secretly under cover 
of the darknes.s (Jn 3’ - 21 ). He began by raising the 
question of the miracles, which, he allowed, proved 
Jesus at the least a God-commissioned teacher; but 
Jesus interrupted him and set him face to face with the 
urgent and personal matter of regeruTatiori. Nicodemus 
went away tx'wildcred, but a seed had beim planted in 
his soul. (2) During the third year of His ministry, Jesus 
went up to the Feast of Tabernacles (October). The 
rulers were now^ His avowed enemies, and tliey convened 
a meeting of the Sanhedrin to devise mea.sures against 
Him ( 7 ^‘’’-^ 2 ), Nicodemus was present, and, a disciple 
at heart but afraid to avow his faith, he merely raised a 
point of order: ‘Doth our law judge a man, except it 
first hear himself and know what he doeth?’ (RV). 
(3) At the meeting of the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death Nicodemus made no protest; probably 
he absented himself. But after the Crucifixion, ashamed 
of his cowardice, h(‘ at last avowed himself and joined 
with Joseph of Arimathtea in giving the Lord’s body a 
kingiy burial (19*®). David Smith. 

NIOOLAITANS.- —See next article. 

NICOLAS (lit. 'conqueror of the people’). — Among 
the Seven chosen in Ac 6 to minister to the Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews, was Nicolas, a ‘pro.selyte of 
Antioch.’ The remaining six, we infer, were, of Jewish 
birth, for ‘proselyte* is the emphatic word (6''). At a 
later age the Jews divided converts to Judaism into 
two classes, ‘proselytes of righteousness,’ who were 
circumcised and who kept the whole Law, and ' proselytes 
of the gate,’ who had only a somewhat undefined con- 
nexion with Israel. It is probable that this differtuice 
in its essence also holds in NT, where the latter class are 
called ‘God-fearing’ or ‘devout,’ a description which 
in Acts appears to be technical (so Lightfoot, Ramsay; 
this is disputed, however). If the view here stated b<‘ 
true, there were three stages in the advance towards 
the idea of a Catholic Church: (1) the admission of 
Nicolas, a full proselyte, to office in the Christian Church, 
followed by the baptism of the Ethiofiian eunuch, also 
probably a full proselyte (8”); (2) the baptism of 
Oornelius, a 'God-fearing' proselyte, i.e. of the latter 


class; (3) the direct admission of heathen to the Chur<A 
without their having had any connexion with Judaism. 

Nicolas is not further mentioned in NT, but Irenseus 
and Hippolytus assert that he was the founder of the Nico- 
laitans of Ilev 2* (if indeed a real sect is there meant); 
and Lightfoot thinks that ‘ there might well be a heresiarch 
among the Seven’ (Galatians^, p. 297). It is, however, 
efjually probable that this was only a vain claim of the late 
2nd cent, sect of that name mentioned by Tertullian, for 
both heretics and orthodox of that and succeeding ages 
apocryphally claimed Apostolic authority for their opinions 
and writings; or it is not unlikely that the Nicolaitans 
of Rev 2 were so called l>ecause they exaggerated and dis- 
torted in an antinomian sense the doctrine of Nicolas, who 
probably preached the liberty of the gospel. Irenseus and 
Hippolytus are not likely to have known more about the 
matter than we do. A. J. Maclean. 

NIOOPOLIS, or the ‘ city of victory,’ was founded by 
Augustus in b.c. 31, on the .spot where he had had his 
camp before the battle of Actium. It was made a 
Roman colony, and was peopled by citizens drawn from 
various places in Acarnania and .^^tolia. 

In Tit 312 St. Paul writes, ‘ Give diligence to come unto 
me to Nicopolis; for there I have determined to winter.’ 
It may be takt n as certain that this means Nicopolis in 
Epirus, from which doubtless Bt. Paul hoped to begin 
the evangelization of that province. No other city of 
the name was in such a position, or so important as to 
claim six months of the Apostle's time. 

The importance of Nicopolis depended partly on 
tiie 'Actian games,’ partly on some commerce and 
fisheries. It was destroyed by the Goths, and, though 
restored by Justinian, it was supplanted in the Middle 
Ages by Prevesa, which grew up a little farther south. 
There are extensive ruins on its site. A. E. Hillard. 

NIGER. — The second name of Symeon, one of the 
prophets and teachers in the Church of Antioch (Ac 130. 
His name Syrneon shows his Jewish origin, and Niger 
was probably the Gentile name which he assumed. 
Nothing further is known of him. 

Morley Stevenson. 

NIGHT.— See Time. 

NIGHT-HAWK (tachmds ) , — An unclean bird 

(Lv 11'®, Dt 14'0. What the tachmOs really was is 
merely a matter of speculation. A species of owl, the 
ostrich, and even the cuckoo, have all been suggested, 
but without any convincing reasons. ‘Night-hawk’ is 
merely another name for the familiar night-jar or 
goat-sucker {Capri mulgus), of which three species are 
known in Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

NIGHT MONSTER.— See Lilith. 

NILE. — The Greek name of the river, of uncertain 
derivation. The Egyptian name was //opi, later Yer-‘o, 
‘Great River,’ but the Hebrew generally designates 
the Nile by the jJain Egyptian word for ‘river,’ Yc'Gr. 
The Nile was rich in fish, and the home of the crocodile 
and hippopotamus. It bore most of the internal traffic 
of Egypt; but it was pre-eminently the one source of 
water, and so of life and fertility, in a land which, without 
it, would have been desert. The White Nile sends 
down from the Central African lakes a steady stream, 
which is greatly increased in summer and autumn, 
when the half-dry beds of the Bahr el-Azrek and the 
Atbara are filled by the torrential rains annually poured 
on the mountains of Abyssinia. The waters of these 
tributaries are charged with organic matter washed 
down by the floods, and this is spread over the fields 
of F.gypt by the Inundation. The height of the Nila 
rise was measured and recorded by the Egyptians from 
the earliest times: on it depended almost wholly the 
harvest of the year, and a great excess might be ai 
harmful as a deficiency. The rise begins about June 19, 
and after increasing slowly for a month the river gains 
rapidly till September; at the end of September It 
becomes stationary, but rises again, reaching its highest 
level about the middle of October. The crops wer« 
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sown as the water retreated, and on the lower jrround 
a second crop was obtained by artihcial irrigation. 
Canals and embankments regulated the waters in 
ancient times. The water was raised for the irrigation 
of the fields by shadUfs, i.e. buckets hung from the end 
of dipping poles, and handscoops, and carried by small 
channels which could be opened or stopped with a 
little mud and cut herbage: by this means the flow was 
directed to particular fields or parts of fields as might 
be required. Water-wheels were probably introduced 
In Greek times. In modern days, vast dams to store 
the water against the time of low Nile, and steam pumps 
(in Lower Egypt) to raise it, have changed the aspect 
of high Nile and revolutionized the system of irrigation; 
but for the smaller operations the old methods are 
still practised. The Nile had seven mouths, of which 
the western (the Canopic) and the eastern (the Pelusiac) 
were the most Important. The former secured most 
of the traffic with Greece and the islands, the latter 
with the Phrenicians. The Pelu.siac arm, on which 
Tahpanhes and Pi-beseth lay, wmuld be best known 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. Now the ancient 
mouths are silted up; only a western (Rosetta branch) 
and a central one (Darnietta branch) survive. The 
worship of the Nile-god must have l>een prominent in 
popular festivals, but has not left much monumental 
trace. The Nile was not one of the great gods, and his 
figure appears chiefly as emblematic of the river, e.g. 
bringing offerings to the gods; the figure is that of an 
obese man with water-plants on his head. 

The Egyptians seem to have imagined a connexion 
of the Nile southwards with the Indian Ocean, and the 
priests taught the absurd notion that it gushed out 
north and south from two springs at the First Cataract. 
They also fancied a Nile in heaven producing rain, and 
another underground feeding the springs. The ‘seven 
lean years’ in Genesis is paralleled by an Egyptian 
tradition of a much earlier seven years' famine under 
the 3rd Dyn., and years of famine due to insufficient 
rise of the Nile are referred to in more than one hiero- 
glyphic text. F. Ll. Griffith. 

NIBIRAH. — See Beth-nimrah. 

KIMRIM, THE WATERS OP (Is ITA Jer 48«).--- 
Named along with Zoar and Horonaim, and must 
therefore be sought in the S. of Moab. The Onomasti- 
con CNemerim') places it to the N, of Zoar. The name 
seems to be found in WMy N'meirah, which opens on 
the E. shore, at Burj en~N'meirah, about three miles 
from the S. end of the Dead Sea, W. Ewing. 

NIMROD (Gn 108-»2, 1 Ch po, Mlc 5«).— A legendary 
personage, described in Gn 10**^- as the first of the 
‘heroes,’ ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord,’ the ruler 
of four ancient Babylonian citie.s, and the founder of 
.he Assyrian Empire. In the statement that he was 
begotten by Cush, we have probably a reference to the 
Kash or Kasshu who conquered Babylonia about the 
17th cent, b.c., and set up a dyna.sty which lasted 
600 years: the rise of Assyria is said to date from the 
decline of Babylonia under the later Kas.s1te kings. The 
nearest Babylonian parallel to the figure of Nimrod as 
yet discovered is Gilgamesh, the tyrant of Erech, whose 
adventures are recorded in the famous series of tablets 
to which the Deluge-story belongs, and who is supposed 
to be the hero so often represented on seals and palace- 
reliefs in victorious combat with a lion. It was at 
one time hoped that the actual name Nimrod might 
be recovered from the ideogram commonly read as 
iz.du.bar; and though this expectation has been dis- 
pelled by the discovery of the true pronunciation Gil- 
gamesh, there is enough general resemblance to warrant 
the belief that the original of the Biblical Nimrod belongs 
to Babylonian lore. The combination of warlike prowess 
with a passion for the chase is illustrated by the numerous 
hunting scenes sculptured on the monuments; and it 
may well be imagined that to the Hebrew mind Nimrod 


became an Ideal personation of the proud monarchi 
who ruled the mighty empires on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. J. Skinner. 

NIMSHI. — Grandfather of king Jehu (1 K 

2 K 9«- w 2 Ch 227). 

NINEVEH (Assyr. Nina, NinOa) is said in Gn. 10” 
to have been founded by Nimrod in Assyria. Nineveh 
was included in the dominions of Hammurabi, who 
restored the temple of Ishtar there. It was early an 
important city, and is frequently referred to in the 
royal in.scriptlons, but Sennacherib first raised it to the 
position of capital of Assyria. It lay on the E. of the 
Tigris, opposite the modern Mosul. Its chief remains 
are buried beneath the mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi Yunus, but the outline of the old walls can be 
traced. They enclosed some 1,800 acres, Vith a cir- 
cumference of about 8 miles. The mound of Kouyunjik 
is separated from the mound of Nebi Yunus by the 
Khoser, and overlies the palaces of Sennacherib to 
the S., and Ashurbanipal to the N. The southern 
mound, Nebi Yunus, covers palaces of Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon. The Nineveh of Sennacherib’s day 
lay largely outside this area, and included the Rthii 
Ninua, or Hehoboth-ir, which extended as far as Khorsa 
bad, where Sargon built a great city, DQr-Sargon. The 
traditions of its great size may be due to a reminiscence 
of this outer girdle of inhabited country. The fall of 
Nineveh (n.c. 606) is referred to by Nahum and Zepha- 
niah (2^* *®). 2 K 19* and Is 37” know it as the city 

of Sennacherib. For Jonah’s mission, see Jonah. 
Later, Tobit (l‘°- ” etc.) and Judith (1‘) refer to it. 
and the Ninevites are named in Mt 12”, Lk ll*®- 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NIPHIS (1 Es 5«) perhaps -Magbish in Ezr 2“ 

Nib AN. — See Time. 

NISROCH. — An Ass 3 rr. deity in whose temple Sen- 
nacherib was worshipping when assassinated (2 K 19*’, 
Is 37»8). 

Gescniua compared the name with the Arabic nisr (* eagle), 
and conjecturea that it referred to one of the eagle-headed 
divirutic.s that appear in the bas-reliefs. In later times 
attempts have l)een made to identity Nisroch with Nusku 
(the fire-god)— whose name would naturally be most familiar 
in the construct form Nusuk , — and even with Marduk. But 
Nusku did not at this period occupy a sufficiently prominent 
position in the Assvr. pantheon; and the idea of Marduk. 
the great god oi Babylon, being the patron of Sennacherib, 
the arch-enemy ot that city, is manifestly incongruous. The 
deity that should logically hold this place is Ashur. Accord- 
ingly Prince suggests that Nisroch is a hybrid form due to 
a confusion of A shvr with Nusku. But compari.son with the 
Greek forms seems to indicate that the original reading waa 
something similar to Asorach. This Schrader explains as 
Ashurach, a hypothetical lenghtened form of Ashur. And 
Meinholdconjecture8acompound(A5/iur-/lA:u)of A«/mrwith 
Aku, the Sumerian name of the moon-god. whose Assyr. nan 
Sin is an element in the name Sennacherib. 

W. M. Nesbit. 

NITRE, in its modern usage, denotes saltpetre, 
nitrate of potash, but the nitron or nitrum of the ancients 
was a different substance, natron, carbonate of soda. 
'Nitre' occurs twice in AV, In Pr 25*® the effect ot 
songs on a heavy heart is compared to the action of 
vinegar upon ‘nitre’ (RVm ‘soda’). Vinegar has no 
effect upon saltpetre, but with carbonate of soda it 
produces effervescence. In Jer 2” ‘nitre’ (RV ‘lye’) 
is referred to as a cleansing agent. Here, again, natron 
rather than modern nitre suits the connexion. 

NO. — Jer 40“ Ezk 30^*- the name of Thebes 
(Dlospolis Magna), Egyp. NB: also No-amon, Nah 3», 
Amon (Ammon) being the god of the city. Nahum 
seems to imagine Thebes as resembling the cities of 
the less remote Delta surrounded by canals, which weie 
their chief protection; In reality it lay on both banks 
of the Nile, with desert bounding it on either side, and 
water probably played little part in its defence. Thebee 
was of no importance until the Middle Kingdom 
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(Dynfl. 11. 12), during which the royal families were 
much connected with it. It was the capital of the 
local 17th Dyn., struggling against the Hyksos in 
the name of its god Ammon; and the great warriors of 
the succeeding 18th Dyn, enriched Thebes with the 
spoils of conquest, built temples there that surpassed 
all others in size and magnificence, and made it the 
greatest city of the Empire. Under the 19th and 20th 
Dynasties, Ammon was still the national god, and 
Thebes the capital of Egypt. Later, Memphis again 
took the first place, but Thebes was at least the religious 
centre of the wide-spread Ammon worship, and the 
temples retained much of their wealth until the sack 
of the city by king Ashurbanipal (about n.c. 666), 
referred to in Nahum. The tempIcvS of Thebes con- 
tinued to be added to until insurrections under the 
Ptolemys led to its destruction and final abandonment 
as a city. In Jer 46“ (RV) ‘I will punish Amon of 
No and Pharaoh and Egypt with her gods and their 
kings,’ Amon is probably not taken as the representa- 
tive god of Egypt, a position which he no longer 
held in the 6th cent, n.c.: the passage rather indicates 
the completeness of Egypt’s fall by the punishment 
of the remote Thebes, which could not be accomplished 
till Lower Egypt was prostrate. The Theban Ammon 
was often entitled ‘ Amen-R6, king of the gods,’ being 
identified with the sun-god Re. His figure is that of 
a man, generally coloured green. The ram was his 
sacred animal. In Ethiopia he was adopted as the 
national god, and his worship was establi.shed in the 
Oases, especially in the Oasis of Ammon (Siwa), where 
his oracle was vi.slted by Alexander. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

NOADIAH. — 1. A Levlte in time of Ezra (Ezr 8“); 
called in 1 Es 8®*Moeth. 2. A prophetess, who opposed 
Nehemiah (Neh 

NOAH. — 1. NOach, 'rest.' The name is explained in 
Gn 5” by a play on nicham, ‘to comfort’; but perhaps 
the reading siipported by the LXX should be adopted, 
'This same shall give us rest.’ In one tradition Noah 
is the hero of the Flood, and answers to Ut-napishUm 
In the Bab. legend. See Deluge. Ut-napishtim was 
translated to immortality; and this is perhaps referred 
to in (cf. 5“ and see Enoch). In another tradi- 
tion he is the discoverer of the art of making wine 
(QM-sr). Elsewhere in the Bible, be.sides the refer- 
ences to the Flood, Noah is mentioned in 1 Ch 1<, Ezk 
14«< Lk 3». 2. Nd'ah (Nu 26 -w 27‘ 36“, Jo.s 17^). 

One of the daughters of Zelophehad, of the tribe of 
Manasseh. They claimed their father’s inheritance 
because he had died leaving no sons. It w'as given 
to them, on condition that they were not married into 
another tribe. A. H. M'Neile. 

NO-AMON.—See No. 

NOB. — A place of this name is mentioned in three 
passages—l S 21. 22, Neh ll'’®, Is (text not quite 
certain). The context in the two latter passages points 
to a place near Jerusalem. In 1 Sam., David pa.sses 
Nob, which has become ’the city of priests’ after the 
destruction of Shiloh, on his way from Saul (in Gibeah, 
wh. see) to Gath; this would suit a site near Jerusalem, 
though it does not demand such a position, unless. 
Indeed, we infer (cf, 1 S 20«) that David went to Nob 
with the intention of proceeding to Bethlehem (5 miles 
S. of Jerusalem). There is no strong reason against 
assuming that in all three passages the same place is 
referred to. In Neh 11“ and Is 10“ Nob is closely 
connected with Anathoth, miles N. of Jerusalem. 
Since in Is 10“ Nob is the last point reached by the 
Assyrian army and the place from which it threatens 
Jerusalem, the siU ts best sought for on an eminence 
a little N. of the city, perhaps in particular (with Driver) 
on ‘ the /iaa el-MeshOrif. about li miles S. W. of Anathoth, 
the ridge from the brow of which the pilgrim along the 
north road still catches his first view of the holy city.’ 

2T 


The name has not survived; and the identification 
suggested stands or falls with the correctness of the 
Hebrew text in Is 10“. G. B. Gray. 

NOBAH. — 1. The clan name of the Israelites who 
conquered the city of Kenath (wh. see). 2. A place 
named with Jogbehah in the account of Gideon’s 
pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg &“), possibly also in 
Nu 21*®, where the Syr. reads ‘ Nobah which is on the 
desert,’ instead of 'Nophah which reacheth unto Mede- 
ba.’ This may have been the original settlement of the 
clan of that name. It should be sought, probably, 
near the upper reaches of the Jabbok; but the site has 
not been recovered. W. Ewing. 

NOBAI. — One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 1015). Cf. Nebo, 1. 

NOD. — According to Gn 4^*, the country in which Cain 
the fratricide took up his abode after his sentence of 
banishment. The place is unknown. It i.s probably con- 
nected in some way etymologically with the epithet 7?4d! 
of v.u ( R V * wanderer ’ ). The addition ‘ eastward of Eden ’ 
is of little help for its location. J. F. M’ Curdy. 

NODAB. —The name of a tribe mentioned in 1 Ch 5‘®, 
along with Naphish and Jetur, a.s among the foes 
encountered and subdued by the Reubenites. A com- 
parison with various readings of LXX shows that the 
vowels of the word are uncertain. An identification 
with the Nabatceams is excluded both on phonological 
grounds anfi by the fact that the latter, whose position 
was in any case too remote from Reuben, did not appear 
in history till long after the tribal period of the Hebrews 
had come to an end. Somewhat more plausible is a 
combination W'ith a modern village Nud^be In the Hauran. 

J. F. M’Curdy. 

NOEBA (1 Es 5“)»Nekoda Ezr Nekodaa 

1 Es 5*7. 

NOGAH.— One of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem 
(1 Ch 37 14«). 

NOHAH. — Fourth ‘son* of Benjamin (1 Ch 8*). 
See also Menuhah. 

NOISOME. — ‘Noi.some’ is literally * annoy-some.' 
The adj. means ‘offensive,’ ‘injurious’ in AV; the 
word is now rather rarely used, but when it is used it 
means ’loath.soine’ rather than ‘hurtful.’ 

NOOMA (1 Es 9“)-Nebo in Ezr 10« 

NOPH. — Scic Memphis. 

NOPHAH. — See Nobah. 

NORTH COUNTRY, LAND OP THE NORTH.— A 

phrase of somewhat vague application, but denoting 
in a general fashion — 1. The source or region from 
which dangerous foes were to come upon Palestine (so 
in Jer 6“ 10“, Zee 6* *). 2. The regions to which the 

people of Israel or Judah had been exiled, and whence 
they were to be restored (so in Jer 3‘® 16‘* 23* 31*. Zee 
2 «). 3. Northern Syria (so Jer 46*®). The last-named 

instance exfilains itself. The other applications of the 
term may be further illustrated by the usage of the word 
‘north’ generally in OT. Here it is sufficient to recall 
the general fact that, while in the early history of Israel 
the land was invaded by many small peoples from the 
east and south, after the rise of the Assyrian and 
Chald®an powers the attacks were made by larger 
armies which came in the course of their march down 
through Syria or the Mediterranean coast-land, the 
eastern desert route being impossible. Deportations 
of captives were naturally effected by the same routes, 
and by the same routes they would return. Thus, 
though Babylonia was in the same latitude as Palestine, 
it was included among the countries of the ‘ north.’ 

J. F. M’Curdy. 

NOSE, NOSTRILS {’aph is the usual word; nechlrlm 
only in Job 4120; nachar in Job 39*®, Av ‘nostrils,’ RV, 
correctly, ‘snorting’). — To have a flat, or more probably 
‘slit’ nose (Lv 21*»), disqualified a man for the making 
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of offerings. The nose is the organ of the breath by 
which men live (Gn 2’ etc.). The breath is easily 
stopped or expelled, hence the fact signifies the tran* 
siency of human life (Is 2”). Excited breathing, with 
distention of the nostrils when moved by indignation, 
led to the nose being used fig. for anger (Gn 27^®, and 
very often). Ezk 8^’ refers to the custom of putting 
a twig to the nose, apparently in idolatrous worship, the 
significance of which is now obscure. For ‘nose-ring,’ 
see Ornaments, § 2. W. Ewing. 

NOUGHT. — See Naught; and notice, further, the 
phrase ‘set at nought’ (Pr 1“, Mk 9>*). ‘To set’ is 
‘to value,’ and ‘nought’ is ‘nothing,’ so the phrase 
means to reckon of no value. 

NOVIOE. — In 1 Ti 3® it is enjoined that the bishop 
must not be a novice. The Gr. word {neophytos, lit. 
'newly planted’) was afterwards used in the technical 
sense of one who has not yet taken religious vows. 
Here it is general — one newly introduced into the Chris- 
tian community. 

NUMBER. — 1. Notation. — The decimal scale of nota- 
tion was used by the Israelites, Assyrians. Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and, so far as we know, 
by the other nations mentioned in the Bible, i.e. they 
reckoned by units, tens, hundreds, etc. 

2. Variety and range of numerical tenninology.— 
The Heb. language expressed the integer! from one 
to any amount by words denoting units, tens, a hundred, 
two hundred, a thousand, two thousand, ten thousand, 
twenty thousand, and by combinations of these words. 
Thus the highest number expressed by a single word 
*.s twenty thousand, the word used meaning double 
ten thousand. The word ‘millions’ in AV of Gn 24*® 
is a mistranslation; it should be ‘ten thou.sands’ os 
in RV. The number referred to in this verse, ‘ thousands 
of ten thousands,’ for the descendants hoped for from 
Rebekah, and the number of the angels in Dn 7‘®, 
Rev 5^1, ‘thousand thousands ministered unto him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him,’ if taken literally, would be the largest numbers 
mentioned in the Bible, but they are merely rhetorical 
phrases for countless, indefinitely large numbers. In 
Rev 7® the redeemed are ‘a great multitude which no 
man could number’ (cf. Gn 13‘«) — the nearest approach 
which the Bible makes to the mathematical idea of 
infinity. 

The largest literal number in the Bible is the number 
of Israelites fit for warlike service, ascertained by David’s 
census as 1,100,000, in addition to the men of Judah 
470,000 (1 Ch 21®). In 2 S 24®, however, the numbers 
are 800,000 and 500,000 resx)ectively. Close to this 
comes the army of Zerah (2 Ch 14®), ‘a thousand 
thousand,’ i.e. 1,000,000; and in 2 Ch 17^**'' , Jehosha- 
phat has an army in five divisions, of 300,000, 280,000, 
200,000, 200,000, 180,000 respectively. The number 
of fighting men amongst the Israelites is given in 
Nu 2“ as 603,550; and later on in Nu 26®* as 601,730. 

Hebrew also possessed a few special forms for the 
ordinals, first, second, etc., and to denote ‘seven times,’ 
etc.; in other ca.ses. especially for the liigher numbers, 
the c.ardinals are used. There are also a few words for 
fractions, ‘a third,’ *a quarter.’ 

The Biblical Greek calls for no special comment; 
the writers had at their disposal the ordinary resources 
of Hellenistic Greek. We may, however, call attention 
to the disputed rendering in Mt 18®, where RV has 
‘seventy times seven,’ RVm ‘seventy times and seven.’ 

3. S5rmbols. — In the Heb. text of the OT, and also 
for the most part in the Gr. text of the NT, numbers 
are denoted by words. This method is also the only 
one used in the two ancient Heb. inscriptions — the 
Moabite Stone (rather later than Ahab), and the Siloam 
inscription (usually ascribed to the time of Hezekiah). 
As the Ajssyrians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians used 
figures as well as words to denote numbers, it is possible 


that the Israelites also had arithmetical figures; but 
at present there is no positive evidence of such a 
usage. 

In later times the Jews used consonants as numerical 
signs; the units from one to nine were denoted by the 
first nine letters, the tens from ten to ninety by the next 
nine, and the hundreds from one hundred to four hundred 
by the remaining four letters. Other numbers were de- 
noted by combinations of letters. A curious feature of 
this system is that the natural combination for 15. viz. 

10, He ^5, was not u.sed because ' Yod, He,' or Yah 
was a form of the sacred name Yahweh, which might 
not be pronounced; accordingly Teth^9 and Waw^6 
were substituted. This system is still commonly used to 
number the chapters and verses in Heb. Bibles. A 
similar system was also used by the Greeks, and is 
occasionally found in the NT; thus the Number of the 
Beast, 666, in Rev 13**, is written by means of three 
letters. 

4. Arithmetic. — There is no evidence of proficiency 
in arithmetic beyond the simplest operations, but we 
have examples of addition in connexion with the census 
in the wilderne.ss. the numbers of the separate tribes 
being given first and then the total (Nu 26’® ); 
subtraction is referred to in Lv 27**; an instance of 
multiplication is Lv 25*. 7X7 = 49; and Lv 25®® implies 
a kind of rule of three sum. 

6. Round Numbers. — As in other languages, ‘round 
numbers,’ exact tens, hundreds, thou.sands, etc., must 
often have been u.setl by the Israelites, on the under- 
standing that they were only approximately accurate: 
and in the same way smaller numbers were sometimes 
used indefinitely for *a few’; cf, our ‘half a dozen.’ 
For instance, the exact ten thou.sands of Jehoshaphat’s 
armies given above are doubtle.ss round numbers. 
Again, in Lv 26*. ‘five of you shall chase a hundred,’ 
merely means, ‘a handful of you shall put to flight 
many times your own number.’ This indefinite use of a 
small number is specially common where two consecutive 
units are given as alternatives, e.g. Is 17*, ‘two or three,’ 
‘four or five.’ A variety of this idiom is the use of 
two consecutive units to introduce emphatically the 
higher of the two; e.g. Pr 30** ‘For three things the 
earth doth tremble, and for four which it cannot bear’; 
then four thing.s are enumerated. In addition to 
hundreds and thousands and ten thousands, the most 
common number used in this approximate way is 
‘forty’: people constantly live or reign for ‘forty years’ 
or multiples of forty years. It is a matter of opinion 
how far the numerous ‘sevens,’ ‘tens,’ and ‘twelves’ 
were originally intended as exact numbers. Probably, 
however, in many cases what were originally round 
numbers were taken afterwards to be exact. For in- 
stance, David’s reign is given as 40 years, 2 S 5*\ in 
the next verse* this period is explained as made up of 
7h years at Hebron and 33 at Jerusalem -an explana 
tion which implies that, apart from some odd months, 
the 40 years were the actual length of the reign. There 
are some indications, too. that the various 40’8 and 
80’s were added in with other numbers to obtain a 
continuous chronology. Again, in Nu 3®» the census 
gives 22,000 Le\ites, which one would naturally under- 
stand as a round number; but in vv.<*-®» it is taken as an 
exact number, inasmuch as it is ordaintMl that because 
the 22,273 firstborn exceed the Levites by 273, re- 
demption-money shall be paid for the surplus. 

In view of the reference.s to captains of thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens in Dt 1*®, it has been sug- 
gested that these terms are sometimes not numerals 
but names corresponding to our regiment, company 
squad, etc., and denoting bodies of men whose numbeni 
varied. 'Thousand' especially has been held to be a 
term denoting ‘tribe’ or clan’ (see Jg 6‘®, 1 S lO*®); 
so that ‘a thousand’ might contain comparatively few 
men. This view has been applied to make the census 
in the Bk. of Numbers more credible by reducing 
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total amounts; but it is clear that the narrative as it 
stands intends ‘thousand* to be a numeral, and does 
not use the word for a ‘clan.* 

6. Accuracy of numbers. —Without attempting an 
exhaustive consideration of the accuracy of numbers 
as given by the original authors, we may point out that 
we should not expect a large measure of mathematical 
accuracy even in original numbers. Often, as we have 
seen, they are apparently given as round numbers. 
Moreover, in the case of large numbers they would 
seldom be ascertained by careful enumeration. The 
numbers of armiJ's — especially hostile armies — of slain, 
and so forth, would usually he given on a rough estimate; 
and such estimates are seldom accurate, but for the 
most part exaggerated. Moreover, primitive historical 
criticism revelled in constructing hypothetical statistics 
on the slightest data, or, to put the matter less pro- 
saically, the Oriental imagination loved to play with 
figures, the larger the better. 

But apart from any question as to the accuracy of 
the original figures, the transmission of the text by 
repeated copying for hundreds and thousands of years 
Introduces a large element of uncertainty. If we assume 
that numbers were denoted by figuri'S in early times, 
figures are far more easily altered, omitted, or added 
than words; but, as we have seen, we have at present 
no strong ground for such an assumption. But even 
when words are used, the words denoting numbers 
In Hebrew are ea.sily confused with each other, as in 
English. Just as ‘eight’ and ‘eighty’ differ only by a 
single letter; so in Hebrew, especially in the older style 
of writing, the addition of a single letter would make 
three’ into thirty, etc. etc. And, again, in copying 
numerals the scribe is not kept right by the context 
as he is with other words. It was quite possible, too, 
for a .scribe to have views of his own as to what was 
probable in the way of numbers, and to correct what he 
considered erroneous. 

A comparison of the various manitscripts, versions, 
etc., in which our books have been preserved, shows that 
numbers are specially subj(‘ct to alteration, and that in 
very many cases we are quite uncertain as to what 
numbers were given in the original text, notably where 
the numbers are large;. Even where the number of a 
body of men, the length of a period, etc., are given 
twice over or oftener in different pa.ssages of the Bible 
itself, the numbers are often different: thosein Chronicles, 
for instance, sometimes differ from those in Samuel 
and Kings, as in the (;ase of David’s census mentioned 
above. Then, as regards manuscripts, etc., we may 
take one or two .striking instances. The chief authorities 
for the text of the Pentateuch are the Heb. text in Jewish 
MSS, the Hebrew text in Samaritan MSS, and the 
Greek translation, the Septuagint. Now the numbers 
connected with the ages of the patriarchs are largely 
different in these three authorities; e.g. In the Jewish 
text Methn.selah lives to the age of 969, and is the longest 
lived of the patriarchs: in the Samaritan he lives only 
to be 720, and is surpa.ssed by many of the other patri- 
archs; and the interval from the Creation to the Flood 
is 2262 years in the Septuagint, 1656 in the Jewish 
text, 1307 in the Samaritan text. Again, the number 
of persons on board the ship on which St. Paul was 
shii)wrecked is given In .some MSS as 276, and in others 
as 76 (Ac* 27*D; and similarly the number of the Beast 
is variously given as 666 and as 616 (Rev 13**). 

The probability that many mistakes in numbers have 
been introduced into the Bible by copjdsts in the course 
of the transmission of the text has long been admitted. For 
instance, in the fifth edition of Home s Introduction to (he 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, published 
in 1825, a thonnighly old-fashioned apologetic work, we are 
told that ‘Chronological differences,’ t.e. discrepancies, ‘do 
undoubtedly exist in the Scriptures. . . . Differenoes in 
chronology do not imply that the sacred historians were 
mistaken, but they arise from the mistakes of transcribers 
or expositors’; and again, 'It is reasonable to make abate- 


ments, and not always to insist rigorously on precise numbers, 
in adjusting the accounts of scriptural chronology’ (i. 650 f.). 

7. Favourite numbers and their symbolism.— Naturally 
the units, and after them some of the even tens, hundreds, 
and thousands, were most frequently in use, and came to 
have special associations and significance, and a fraction 
would in some measure share the importance of its 
corresponding unit, e.g. where ‘four’ occurred often 
we should also expect to meet with a ‘fourth.’ 

One, suggesting the. idea of uniqueness, self-sufficiency, 
and Indivisibility, is specially emphasized In relation 
to the Divine Unity: ‘Jahweh our God, Jahweh is 
one’ (Dt 6*); and similarly Eph 4^*- ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father’; and other 
like passages. 

Two. — There were two great lights; men frequently 
had two wives (Lamech, Jacob, Elkanah); two .sons 
(Abraham, Isaac, Joseph); two daughters (Lot, Laban, 
Saul). Or again, where a man had one wife, there was 
a natural couple; and so with animals; in one account 
of the Flood they go in ‘two by two.’ Two men often 
went together, e.g, Joshua’s spies (Jos 2*); and the 
Twelve and the Seventy went out by twos. The fact 
that men have two eyes, hands, etc., also gave a specie i 
currency to the number. Two objects or animals are 
often required for ritual purposes (e.g. Lv 14“). There 
were two tables of stone. Similarly, a half would be 
a familiar fraction; it is most common in ‘the half tribe 
of Manasseh.’ 

As sets of two were common in nature and in human 
society, so in a somewhat less degree were sets of three, 
and in a continuously lessening degree sets of four, five, 
etc. etc. In each case we shall refer only to striking 
examples. 

Three . — Three is common in jieriods; e.g. David is 
offered a choice between three days’ pestilence, three 
months’ defeat, and three years’ famine (I Ch 21*®; 
2 S 24‘* has seven years); Christ is ‘three days and 
three nights’ in the tomb (Mt 12*®, cf. Jri 2“>). 

Deities often occur in groups of three, sonndimes 
father, mother, and child; e.g. the Egyptian Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. There are also the Babylonian triads, 
e.g. Bel, Anu, and Ea. Division into three is common; 
an attacking army is often divided into three parts, 
e.g. Gideon’s (Jg 7*®; cf. also Rev 8*o- •*). 

Four . — The square, as the simplest plane figure, 
suggests four, and is a common shape for altars, rooms, 
etc.; hence four corners, pillars, the four winds, the 
four quarters of the earth, N., S.. E., W. Irenieus argues 
tliat there must be four canonical Gospels because then- 
are four cherubim, four winds, and four quarters of the 
earth. 

Five, Ten, and multiiiles obtain their currency through 
the habit of reckoning in tens, which again is probably 
derived from counting on tlie ten fingers. The fraction 
tenth is conspicuous as the tithe; and fiftli and tenth 
parts of measures occur in the ritual. 

Six, Twelve, and multJiiles are specially frequent in 
reference to time: 12 months, and its half, six months, 
12 hours, sixth hour, etc., partly in connexion with the 
12 signs of the Zodiac, and the approximate division 
of the solar year into 12 lunar months. It is suggested 
that the number 12 for the tribes of Israel was fixed 
by the Zodiac; in the lists the number 12 is obtained 
only by omitting Levi or Dan, or by substituting Joseph 
for Ephraim and Mana.sseh. When the number 12 
was established for the tribes, its currency and that 
of its multiples were thus further extended; e.g. the 
12 Apostles, the 144,000 of the Apocalypse, etc. 

Seven and multiples. — A specially sacred character 
Is popularly ascribed to the number seven; and although 
the Bible does not expressly endorse this idea, yet it 
is supported by the frequent occurrence of the number 
In the ritual, the sacred seventh day, the Sabbath; the 
sacred seventh year, the Sabbatical year; the Jubilee 
year, the year following seven times seven years; 
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Hhe seven-branched candlestick; sevenfold sprinkling 
4* etc.); seven lambs offered (Nu forgive- 

ness till 70 times 7 (Mt 18“); the seven churches of Asia; 
seven angels; seven stars, etc.; fourteen generations 
(Mt 1”); 70 descendants of Jacob (Ex 1®); 70 years’ 
captivity, etc. (Je*r 25“, Dn 9®, Zee 7’^); 70 missioners 
(Lk 10‘). A similar use of ‘seven’ is found in the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian religions, and is often 
derived from astral worship of the seven heavenly bodies, 
the sun, moon, and the five planets known to the 
ancients. It is also connected with the seven-day week 
as roughly a quarter of the lunar month, seven being the 
neare.st integer to the quarter of 29i. The Pleiades 
also were thought of as seven (cf. Am 5*). 

Eight. — There were, eight persons in the ark; a boy 
was circumcised on the eighth day. Ezekiel’s ritual 
has a certain predilection for the number eight. 

F(rrtu. — This number apparently owe.s its vogue to 
the view that 40 was the approximate or perhaps average 
length of a generation; at lea.st this is a common view. 
It is a little difficult to reconcile with the well-known 
Oriental custom of early marriage. The number might 
perhaps be obtained by taking the average of the years 
of a man’s age at which his children were born, though 
such an explanation does not appear very probable. 
Or the use of 40 for a generation might be a relic of 
the period when the youngest born succeeded to the 
family tent and mcra. At any rate 40 is well established 
as a moderate round number between ‘a few’ and *a 
very great many.’ Thus, in addition to the numerous 
reigns, oppressions, and deliverance’s of 40, 80 years, 
etc., Isaac and Esau marry at the age of 40; there are 
40 years of the wandering; Ezekiel's 40 years’ captivity 
(29^0; 40 days was the period Moses spent in the 
Mount, Elijah and Christ fasted in the wilderness, etc. 

A certain mystical value is attached to numbers in 
later Jewish and Christian philosophy and superstition, 
perhaps due partly to the ideas suggested by the relations 
of numbers to each other, and to the practical power of 
arithmetic; the symbols which aided men so effectually 
seemed to have some inherent force of their own. Or, 
again, if ‘seven’ is sacred, to pronounce a formula 
seven times must be more effective than to pronounce 
It six or eight times. 

Great importance is attached to numbers in the 
mediaeval Jewish mystical system, the Kabbala. There 
are ten sephiroth or primary emanations from God, one 
original sephira, and three derivative triads; there are 
twelve channels of Divine grace; 613 commandments, etc. 

8. Gematria, a Hebraizc?d form of the Greek geometria^ 
used to mean ‘reckoning by numbers,’ was a late de- 
velopment of which there are tracres in the OT. It 
consisted in indicating a word by mean.s of the number 
which would be obtained by adding together the nu- 
merical values of the consonant.s of the word. Thus 
in Gn 14‘< Abraham has 318 ‘trained servants,’ 318 
is the sum of the consonants of the name of Abraham’.s 
steward Eliezer in its original Hebrew form. The 
number is apparently constructed from the name. 

The A pocaly ptic number of the Beast is often explained 
by Gematria, and 666 has been discovered to be the 
sum of the numerical values of the letters of some form 
or other of a large number of names written either in 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin. Thus the Beast has been 
identified with hundreds of persons, e.g. Mohammed, 
Luther, t’ie Pope, Napoleon i., Napoleon iii. etc., each 
of whom was specially obnoxious to the ingenious 
Identifier. Probably by a little careful manipulation, 
any name in some form or other, in Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin, could be made by Gematria to yield 666. The two 
favourite explanations are Lateinos^ Latinus (the Roman 
Empire or Emperor/, and Nero Ccesar. The latter ha.s 
the special advantage that it accounts not only for 
666, but also for the various reading 616 mentioned 
above; as Neron Comr it gives 686, and as Nero Ccesar, 
616. W. H, Bennett. 
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NiniBERS, BOOK OF. — 1. The Book of Numbers 

forms the sequel to the Book of Exodus; It carries on 
the history of the Israelites from the stay at Sinai till 
the arrival at the borders of Moab. The name * Numbers’ 
is due to the repeated numberings in chs. 1. 3. 4. 26. The 
book is composed of writings from the prophetic schools 
of J and E, and the Priestly school of P. One passage 
is from D — 21*»-““»Dt A minute analysis of 

the sources, not only distinguishing J, E, and P, but 
also separating the different strata of P, is necessary for 
a full understanding of the book. The present article, 
however, can only accept In broad outline the results 
reached by scholars. The reader is referred to The 
Hexatexich ed. by Carpenter and Battersby, the art. 
‘Numbers' by the latter in Hastings’ DB Hi., and 
Gray’s Com. on Numbers. 

2. Although the narrative begins at Sinai and ends 
in Moab, tlie period of the 40 years’ wanderings is a blank, 
and the events are confined to the two periods before 
and after it. The book consists of three parts: 1-10*®, 
10*1-21®, 21*®-36*«. 

A. Ordinances at Sinai. — The section is 
entirely from P. 

Contents. — Chs. 1-4: (o) The census; {h) arrangement 
of the camp; (c) functions of the Levites. Chs. 6. 6: 
Laws concerning (d) three unclean classes of persons 
who must be excluded from the camp (5*-<); (e) some 
priestly dues (®-*®); (f) the ordeal of jealousy (**■**): 
(i7) the law of the Nazi rite (6* -2*); {h) the priests’ formulas 
of blessing (22 *7). (i) Ch. 7: The offerings (identical 

In each case) of the twelve tribal princes. (;) Ch. 8‘-<: 
The golden lamp.stnnd. {k) Ch. Dedication of the 
Levites, and age of their service. (/) Ch. 9***<: The 
supplementary IVssover. (m) Ch. 9*®-2a; The cloud over 
the Tabernacle, (rj) Ch. 10' *®: The two silver trumpets. 

Notes. — Two passages in thi.s section are retrospective, 
viz. 7 and 9'**<. The rest cover the last 19 days (1* 10**) 
spent at Sinai. 

(a) The census is referred to by anticipation in Ex 30*238*. 
The strange position of Gad in the lists (120*47 26) is explained 
by the position assigned to it in ch. 2, next to Reul)en and 
Simeon on the S. of the camp. The figures of the census are 
artificial and impossible; they are investigated by Gray, 
Numbers, pp. 10-15. (6) The arrangement of the camp is 
based upon the same principle as that in the ideal picture of 
Ezekiel (ch. 48). (c) The Levites are instituted as a class of 
priests’ servants — a conception quite at variance with all 
earlier representations. They are accepted l/y 3" in lieu of 
the firstborn of Lsrael. The transport duties of the three 
Ivcvitical families, Kohath .Gershon, and Merari, are detailed. 
Notice that the period of service in 42-20 differs from that in 
822-». (d) The three classy are dealt with in detail in 

Lv 13. 15 and Nu 1 9 respectively, (e) The section is supple- 
mentary to Lv 52® *. It deals with the cases in which the 
injured party is dead, and there Is no next-of-kin. It further 
lays down that every sacred gift Ls to belong to the particular 
priest to whom it is paid. (/) A woman suspected by her 
husband of adult/ety which cannot be proved, is made to 
drink a potion which will be harmful if sno is guilty, but will 
result in fniitfulness if she is innocent. This and the 
Naziriie vow ig) are instances of very ancient practices 
which have survived, in the form of law, only in P. (A) The 
priestly blessinj^ is pn/bably earlier in origin than P, and may 
have been used in tne Temple before the Exile. Ps 67 appears 
to be influenced by it. (i) See Ex 25****^® 272®^ ; (?) reads like 
a later expansion of the commands in clis. 3. 4. 

B. 101I-21B. From Sinai to the desert W. of the 
*Arabah. 

Contents. — (a) 10** •2« P. The move to the Wilder- 
ness of Paran in marching order, (b) 10*®-* J. De- 
parture from the mountain; Moses asked Hobab to 
accompany them. Words which Moses used to address 
to the ark. (c) 11*-“ E. Taberah. (d) ID* JE. 
Kibroth-hattaavah; the 70 elders, Eldad and Medad; 
the quails; Hazeroth. (e) 12*-** E. Aaron and 

Miriam attacked Moses; Miriam’s leprosy, (f) 12** J. 
The move to the wilderness of Paran. (g) 13. 14 JEP. 
The sending of the spies; their evil report, and Its 
sequel. 15 P. Laws concerning: (h) Meal-offerings 
and libations (*•*•), (i) cake of first of '(irfedth 
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(j) propitiation for sins of ijfnorance («-«»), (fc) punish- 
ment for Sabbath-breaking (0 tassels 

(m) 16 JEP. Rebellion of Korah (P) and of Dathan. 
Abiram, and On (JE). (n) 17 P. Aaron’s rod budded, 

(o) 18*-^ P. J^evites to be the priests' servants, (p) 
18»-« P. Dues to the Levites. (q) 19 P. Ritual of 
the red cow, to remove defilement by the dead, (r) 
20* -‘3 JEP. The move to the Wilderness of Zin (P); 
Miriam died at Kadesh (JE); want of water (JE); 
the sin of Moses and Aaron at Meribah (P). (s) 20*<-** 

JE. Edorn refused passage through their territory. 
(0 P. Aaron died at Mt. Hor, and was .succeeded 

by Eleazar. (u) 2V-^ JE. Hormah. (v) 2P-» JEP. 
Departure from Mt. Hor (P); circuit round Edom: 
and the bronze serpent (JE). 

Notes . — (6) Ilohab, not Reuel, ia Moaes’ father-in-law; 
cf. Jg 4" (HVm). Hobab's answer after has been lost; 
but Jg makes it probable that he consented to accompany 
them, (d) Into the story of the quails have been interpo- 
lated vv.‘*f ,and also thcaccountof the elders, vv.*®‘ 24b-3o 
Some think that the former should follow Ex 33' ® and the 
latter Ex 33’ ". ig) The narratives of JE and of P have 
been combined. In JE spies went to the S. of Canaan, as far 
as Hebron oidy. They brought back a cluster of grap^, 
and said that the land wa.s fertile, but invincible with its 
giants and great cities. Caleb alone declare*! that they 
would be able to c<)nquer it. The people determined to 
return to Egypt under another captain. Mo.ses entreated 
J" not to .smite them with pestilence. J" con.sented, but 
condemned all except (’aleb to die in the wilderness. They 
were commanded to go by the Red Sea, whereupon they 
suddenly repented, and made an attack upon the Amalekites 
and Camianites, but were repiilsed with loss. In P. the 
^ies. whose names are given, went through the whole of 
Canaan unmolested. They reported that the land was so 
barren [as it was in the days of rl that its inhabitants could 
not live. The people murmured, but Caleb and Joshua 
there first mentioned in Pi tried to erurourage them. The 
glory of J" appeared, and the people were condemned to 
wander 40 years, in which all over 20 years of age, except 
Caleb and Joshua, should die. ih) A scale of amounla of 
meal, oil, and wine to accompany various anirnaLs in sacrifice. 
It is a later, and more carefully ^^duated, .sy-stem than 
that in Ezk 46®-’- **• ‘h (i) 'drlsotk perhap.s means barley 
meal. ‘ First’ appears to refer to the first lump of dough 
made from the material, (m) Distinct incidents from JE 
and from P have been woven together. In JE a rebellion 
was raised by .some Reubenites — iJathan, Abiram, and On — 
again.st the civil authority of Moses. Mases warned the 
people to depart from the tents of the conspirators, who were 
then swallowed up in the earth. In P, Korah w-ith 250 
princes, who were representatives of all the .secular tribes, 
rebelled against the claim for the special .sanctity of the tribe 
of Levi. At J^’s challenge they burned incense on censers in 
front of theTabcniacle; the whole congregation wore present, 
and the glory of 3'* appe^ired. Mases told the mass of the 
people to depart from the Tabernacle, and the fire of J*' 
devoured the 250 men . On the next day the people assembled, 
and murmured again.st Moses and Aaron. A plague began, 
which was chocked by Aaron’s action in running among the 
people with a lighted censer. The superiority of the tribe 
of Levi was then vindicated by the biidding of ,\aron’8 staff 
(ch. 17). and the dues to ho paid to the Levites were laid 
down (cn. 18). Into P’s story, however, later pasf^a^ have 
been interpolated (10*-" 17*-®), which represent Korah 's 

company as Levites, who rebel against the claim of superior 
sanctity for the family of Aaron, (r) The evenUs are at the 
end of the wandering, but no movements have been record- 
ed since the events before the 40 years (ch. 13). The diffi- 
culties with regard to Kadesh and the wanderings may be 
studied in Driver, Dei/L pp. 31-33. The Meribah narrative 
in tlie present section is a combination of J and P. (A 
Meribah story from E is combined w-ith a Maasah story from 
J in Ex 17* -L) The sin of Moses and Aaron has not been 
fully preserved; v."* relates only ill-temper (referred to in 
Ps i06®2f ), though v.*2 describes it as unbelief, and 27‘* as 
rebellion, (s) The sequel of this Is 2 P*' (JE) (u) Hormah 
is connected with hlrem , ' ban,’ because of the vow to destroy 
— ban — the Canaanite cities. The .section appears to be 
misplaced, for it is difficult to understand why the Israelites 
should have turned away from Canaan immediately after 
such a striking victory, (r) The story was probably to 
explain the existence of the bronze serpent which Hezekiah 
afterwards destroyed: it is difficult to see how such a figure 
In bronze could have been manufactured in the desert with 
the rapid haste which the oooasion would demand 


C. 21i*-36. Marches and eyents E. of the *Arabah 
and the Jordan. 

Contents. — (a) 2 1*"-*® JEP. Itinerary, and two 

songs, (b) 2P*-3® JE. Amorites refused passage 
and were defeated. Hong of triumph, (c) 21®*-®® D. 
Defeat of Og. (d) 22* P. Arrival at Moab. (c) 22*-24“ 
JE. Balaam, (f) 25*-® JE. Immorality and idolatry 
owing to seduction by the Moabite women; the worship 
of the Baal of Peor. ip) 25®-** P. Perpetual priest- 
hood promised to the line of Phlnehas for his zeal in 
killing the Israelite and the Midianitess. {h) 26 P. 
The second census, (i) 27*-*’ P. Case arising out of 
the daughters of Zelophehad. (;) 27**-“ P. Moses 
bidden to prepare for death; Joshua appointed to 
succeed him. \k) 28. 29 P. A scale of public offerings. 
(Z) 30 P. Conditions of validity of a vow. (m) 31 P. 
The war with Midian. (n) 32 P. Gad and Reuben, 
and (J) Mana.s.s(‘h, settled on the E. of Jordan, (o) 
33’-^® P. Itinerary from Egypt to Moab. 33®®-36 P. 
Laws relative to the settlement in Canaan, viz.: (p) 
3350.M Destruction of Cariaanitish objects of worship, 
and division of land by lot. (q) 34*-*®. The boundaries 
of Canaan, (r) 34*«-**. Persons to superintend the 
allotment. (s)35* -*. I^evitical cities, (t) 35^-^. Cities of 
refuge. (M)Ch.36. Heire.sses (Zelophehad 's daughters) 
not to marry outside their own tribe. 

Notes. — (a) vv.*® "* P take the Israelites from Mt. Hor 
straight to a point on the E. of the ‘ Arabah, apparently dis- 
regarding the detour by the Red Sea and by the E. of Edom. 
Vv."*'-‘*‘® E contain places on the northward march from 
Ezion-geberon the Gulf of.\kabah; Dt 10®-* gives the previous 
march southward from Kadesh. (6) The last clause of the 
song (**'*) may be a glo8.s. The whole interpretation of the 
song depends upon its presence or absence (see Gray on the 
pas-sage). (r) Practically identical with Dt 3*-®; the only 
nas.sago from D in the nook, (g) The introduction of a 
Midianitess can hardly have occurred in Moab. The mention 
of foreign wives in v.’ may have caased the passage to l)e 
placed here. The narrative is only partially preserved, for 
nothing is said of the sendingof * the plag\ie’ (**•). (;’} Vv.** 
are closely related to Dt 32**-®®; whether they are incorpo- 
rated in, or derived from, Dt. is uncertain, (fc) The scale 
of offerings incidentally contains a list of the fixed feasts or 
sacred seasons, viz. Sabbath (28®* ), New Moon ("), Passover 
(*•), Unleavened Oakes (”), Feast of Weeks (*), Feast of 
Trumpets (29*), Day of Atonement (’), Feastof Bootlis (**-**). 
(/) These are concerned chiefly with women's vows, which 
are treated nowhere else, (vi) The story ia of the nature ot 
a midrash; the numbers of the Israelites, and of the slain 
and the spoils, are artificial; nothing i.s said of the march to 
Midian, or of the place of fighting. The narrative appears 
mainly intended to illustrate the niles of the distribution of 
booty (2®'®o), and the removal of uncleanness by contact 
with the dead (*®-**). in) The term ‘Gilead’ ia very elastic. 
In * it refers to land south of the Jabbok, but in ®® to land 
north of it, while in Jo.s 22® *® it covers the whole land E. of 
the Jordan. The towns asaign^jd to Reuben and Gad conflict 
with P’s theory in Jos 13'® ®*, which is represented in most 
maps of Palestine, according to which Gad is to the north 
ana Reuben to the south of the N. end of the Dead Sea. In 
the present passage the towns of Reuben lie between Gadite 
town.s situated to tneN.andtheS.ofIthem. Vv.®*-*® (J) repre- 
sent theManassite settlement on theW.of Jordan a.s older than 
thaton the E. Theveraesareafragment.similartoJg 1 and 
the older parts of Joshua, (o) The itinerary falls into four 
parts: ®-*®, Rameses to the Wilderness of Sinai; *«-*®, thence 
Ezion-g;eher on the E. arm of the Red Sea; ®®, thence to 
Kadesh “ Wilderness of Zin (one stage of 70 miles); *’ -4®, 
thence to the .steppes of Moab. ip) The objects mentioned 
are ‘figured stones’ (if that is the right rendering; Lv ‘26* 
only), molten images, and * high places.’ (g) The boundaries 
are ideal, at least on the west, for the Israelites never 
occupied a spot on the coast until Simon Maccabajua cap- 
tured Joppa (1 Mac 14®). is) The Levites receive 48 plots 
of land, each of about 207 acres, and containing a town and 
pasture land. Jos 21 states the number of plots allotted in 
each tribe. Like Ezekiel’s scheme (48*-**), tne arrangement 
is purely ideal — for (1) in a mountainous country like 
Palestine plota of 207 acres would be impossible; (2) earlier 
writings show that Levites had no landed property, but were 
commended to the charity of the rest of Israel; (3) priests 
are found living in such towns as Nob^ Shiloh, and Bethd, 
which are not in the list of Levitical cities, it) The earlier 
laws of asylum are givea in £x 2)*®-*®, Dt 19*'*®; the develop- 
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ment of the procedure is noteworthy, (u) A supplement to 
27 »-». 

3 . Broadly speaking:, the value of JE’s narratives 
lies in their portrayal of character, that of P’s in its 
embodiment of ecclesiastical ideas. In JE the ciiaracter 
of Moses is strongly marked, in its strength and its 
occasional weakness: t.g. his humble piety (12*), his tru.st 
in his faithfulness to and intimacy with 

Him (12«-«), his affection for his people (ll^ Jo-u 2V), 
his generosity and public spirit ( 1127-29 22 ); and with 
this Ills despondency (ipo-i^) and provocation by the 
people (parts of 20‘-i*). And no less vivid is the 
portrayal of the character of the peojde — their dislike 
of restraint, their selfish rnurmurings, their vehement 
repentance followed by wilful self-assertion. The 
narratives of JE were not compiled for the sake of 
recording history; the compiler was a prophet with 
a keen sense of the religious meaning of history. And 
his view of personal character revealed in events is not 
an incidental, but a primary, element in his work. 
And side by side with this is his conception of the 
relation between J"" and Israel. J'", as Israel’s only 
God, commands every action and step in the drama; 
and obedience to Him is followed by prosperity, while 
disobedience always brings trouble. 

The spontaneity and simplicity of the earlier narra- 
tives are in marked contrast with the artificial idealism of 
P. The writings wliich we know collectively as P extend 
over centuries, but they were one and all the work of 
ecclesiastics. Narratives and laws alike were methods 
of representing the hierocratic conditions either actually 
prevalent after the Exile, or contemplated by the writers 
as desirable. Ecclesiasticism entered also into their 
conceptions of In early days any man might 
‘meet’ with V and inquire of Him at the Tent, which 
was pitched outside the camp (Ex 33^-“ E). But now 
the presence of J" is protected from pollution by the 
sacred barrier of the priests and Levites, ‘that there 
be no wrath upon the congregation’ (Nu P*). Real 
matters of abiding consequence to man — sin, and J’^'s 
attitude towards it, and the means of forgiveness — 
are hardly touched. And if this <lescription seems to 
leave in P little of spiritual value, it must be answered 
that its value lies i)artly in the very evidence that it 
affords of the deadening influence produced upon 
spiritual life, and even upon literary art, by a narrow 
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ecclesiasticism which has itself as its only aim. The age 
and the writings of the Priestly school are an invaluable 
background, to show up all the more clearly the bright- 
ness of the age which followed it, when universal approach 
to God was thrown open by ‘another prigst, who hath 
been made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an indissoluble life’ (He ). 

A. H. M'Neile. 

NUMENIUS. — One of an embassy sent (c. b.c. 144) 
by the Jews to Rome and Sparta (1 Mac He 

visited Rome on a similar errand a few years later 
(1 Mac 142‘ 15“^ :w). 

NUN. — The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 14th part, each verse of whifh begins with this 
letter. 

NUN.-— The father of Joshua (Ex 33“, Nu IP*. 
Jos 1* etc.). 

NURSE.- “Healthy women among the Hebrew's in 
ancient times were accustomed to suckle their own 
children (CJn 2V). As in Palestine to-day, the child 
w'as suckled for a long time, sometim€»s as much as 
three years (1 S I*** , 2 Mac 7^’). Weaning was the 
occasion of a joyful feast (Gn 21», 1 S 1*^). But the 
nurse was also found in olden times in Israel, and was 
often held in great affection and honour (Gn 24^® 35*, 
Ex 27, 2 K IP, Is 4923 , 1 Th 27). The nurse, mlneqeth, 
must be distinguished from the ’Bnifmeth, tr. ‘nurse’ in 
Ru 4**, 2 8 4^, which means the attendant in charge of 
the child. W. Ewing. 

NUTS. — 1. ^egdz (Ca 6“), without doubt the fruit 
of the walnut-tree (Jiiglans regia), called to-day in 
Arab. jam. 2. botnlm (Gn 43n) means pistachio nuts, 
the fruit of Fifitacin vern, a tree widely cultivated in 
Palestine. The nuts, known in Arab, as fistuq, are 
very great favourites; they are eaten raw, and also 
made into various sweets and confectionery. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

NTMPHA(S). — An influential Colossian Christian (Col 
4*^). His house was used as a meeting-^Jace for Chris- 
tians. The question of the correct reading is a ditticult 
one, and it is uncertain whether it should be Nymphas 
or Nympha, a man or a woman. Nothing further is 
known of the person named. Morley Stevenson. 
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OABDIUS (1 Es 9*7)„Ezr 10«, Abdi. 

OAK.— 

(1) *elah, Gn 35* Jg 6»- >*, 2 S 18*^ »*. 1 K i.T*. 
1 Ch 10’2. Is po, Ezk Hos 4»*; (Vale of) Klah’ (RVm 
• terebinth’!, 1 S 1 72 »» 2P, la fli* (AV ‘tell trec'l; 'Hah 
elsewhere always tr. ‘oak’ [RVm ‘terebinth’!; 'nUdh, a 
slight variant, Joa 242*. 

2. 'Him, perhaps pi. of Hah, Is P*, ‘oaks’ (RVm tere- 
binths'] 57* [AV ‘^idol.s,’ mg. ‘oaks,’ RV ‘oaks’) 6P ‘trees.’ 
The meaning of 'Him in Ezk 31>* is obscure, if the text be 
correct. These words, 'Hah, 'alldh, and 'Him, all apparently 
refer to the terebinth (wh. see). 

3. 'alldn, cannot be thesameas ’c/dA, because it occurs with 
it in Is 6**, Hos 4‘*; see also Gn 35*, Is 44‘*, Am 2*. In 
Is 2‘*j Ezk 27*. Zee IP the 'alldnlm (‘oaks’) of Bashan are 
mentioned. In Jos 19®® (AV) 'allon is treated as a proper 
name. 

4. 'eldn. probably merely a variation of 'alldn, is in Gn 12* 
13*» 14»» 181, Dt 11“ Jg 4“ 9 “ »7, 1 S J03 (aV) tr. ‘plain’ or 
‘plains,’ but in RV ‘oak’ or ‘oaks,’ mg. terebinth’ or 

terebinths.’ 'alldn and 'Hdn apparently refer to the oak. 

Oaks have always been relatively plentiful In Palestine* 
Rven to-day* in spite of the most reckless destruction* 


grove.s of oaks survive on Carmel, Tabor, around 
Banias, and in ancient Bashan; while whole miles of 
country are covered with shrub-like oaks produced from 
the roots of trees destroyed every few years for fuel. 
Among the nine recognized varieties of oak in Syria, 
the evergreen Quercus coccifera or ‘holm oak’ is the 
finest — it is often 30 to 35 feet high. Its preservation 
is usually due to its being situated at some sacred wHg. 
‘Abraham’s oak’ at Hebron is of this kind. Other 
common oaks are the Valonia oak (Q. MgUops), which 
has large acorns with prickly cups, much valued lor 
dyeing; and the Oriental gall oak {Q. cerris), a compara- 
tively insignificant tree, especially noticeable for the 
variety of galls which grow on It. Both these latter 
are deciduous, the leaves falling from late autumn to 
early spring. Oak wood is used for tanning skin bottles 
and also as fuel, while the acorn cups of the Valonia 
oak and the galls of the various oak trees are both 
important articles of commerce in N. Syria. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OAR. — See Ships and Boats 
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OATHS. — How the need of oaths must first have 
arisen can be seen in such a passage as Ex 22‘®- 
‘If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, 
or a sheep, or a beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or 
driven away, no man seeing it: the oath of the Lord 
sliall be between them both, whether he liath not put 
his iiand unto his neighbour’s goods; and the owner 
thereof shall accept it, and he shall not make restitution.* 
As then is no witness to substantiate the innocence or 
prove the guilt of the suspected person — no man seeing 
it — Cod is called to witness. An oath is really a con- 
ditional cur.se, which a man calLs down ui>on him.self 
from God, in the case of his not speaking the truth or 
not keeping a promise. The u.se of oaths was not 
restricted to judicial procedure, but was also connected 
with a variety of everyday matters; to swear by the 
name of Jahweh was regarded as a sign of loyalty to 
Him (cf. Is 48‘, Jer 12‘», Dt 6'»). 

There are two words in Hebrew for an oath: (1) 8hebU*ah, 
which comes from tie same nwt as the word for ‘seven’ 
(shehu the Ileb. word for ‘to swear’ comes likewise 
from the same root, and means literally ‘to come under 
the influence of seven things.' Seven was the most sacred 
number among the Hebrews (cf. shdbua' , ‘week’ of seven 
days), and among the Semites generally. Among the 
Babylonians the seven planets each represented a god. 
Orifpnally, therefore, there must have been a direct con- 
nexion lietween this sacred number and the oath. (2) 
'dlah, which, strictly speaking, means a ‘curse,’ and was a 
stronger form of oath. The combination of both words 
was used on especially solemn occasions, e.g. Nu (cf. 
Mt 26^!^ of Peter’s denial). 

There were various forms used in taking an oath, 
e.g. ‘God do so to me and more also if . . .’ (1 K 2“); 
the punishment called down in the case of the oath not 
being observed is left indeterminate in this form; this 
is to be explained from the fact that there was a fear 
lest tile mention of the curse should ipso facto bring it 
to pas.s; it is a remnant of animistic conceptions (t.c. 
there was the fear that a demon might think his services 
were required). In later times, however, the nature of 
tile curse is sometimes mentioned, e.g. ‘ . . . saying, Th(^ 
Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire’ . . . (Jer 29«; 
cf. Is 65“, Zee 8“). Another form was: ‘God is 
witne.ss betwixt me and thee' (Gn 3H®), or, ‘The Lord 
be a true and faithful witness amongst us, if . . 
(Jer 42'’); a more common form is: ‘As the Lord 
livetir (Jg 8“). which is sometime.s varied by the 
addition of a reference to the person to wliom the oath 
was made: 'As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth’ 
(I S 2(P, cf. 2 8 15*'). Another form was: 'God . . . 
judge betw(‘en us’ (Gn 31”). God Himself is conceived 
of as taking oaths: ‘ By myself have I sworn . . .’ 
(Gn 22“). The usual ge.sture in taking an oath was to 
raise the arm towards heaven (Dt 32^®, Dn 12’), the 
motive being to point to the dwelling-place of God; 
to raise the hand ’ became an expression for 'to swear’ 
(Ex 6®, Nu 14*®). Another gesture is referred to in 
Gn 24“' 47*®, viz. putting the hand under the thigh; the 
organ of generation was regarded as peculiarly holy by 
the Hebrews. 

With regard to the breaking of an oath see Lv 6^-’; 
and for the use of oaths in ratifying a covenant see 
Gn 2I»’-« 26*» 31“ Jos 9“, 2 K IH. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

OBADIAH is a name of a type common among the 
Semitic peoples; it occurs frequently in the OT. for 
the most part as the name of persons of whom little or 
nothing is known. It has also been found on an ancient 
Hebrew seal. For the meaning of the name, ’ servant of 
Jahweh,’ see art. Servant or the Lord, § 2. The 
different persons thus named are — 1. The author of 
the Vision of Obadiah: see following article. 2. Ahab’s 
steward, the protector of Jahweh’s prophets against 
Jezebel (1 K 18**“). This person lived in the 9th cent. 
«.c. 3. A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8”), who lived, to 


judge from his position in the genealogy, about b.c. 700. 
On the probable genuineness of the genealogy sea 
G. B. Gray, Studies in Ileb. Proper Names, p. 241 1. 
4. An Issacharite (I Ch 7*). 6. A descendant of David 
in the 5th cent, b.c., if the Hebrew text (1 Ch 3*‘) 
correctly makes liiin a grandson of Zerubbabel, but in the 
4th if the LXX is right and he belonged to the sixth 
generation after Zerubbabel. 6. The head of a family 
who returned with Ezra (Ezra 8® >^Abadias of 1 Ks 8**). 

7. A priestly contemporary of Nehemiah (Neh 10'*). 

8. A door-keeper (Neh 12*®). 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. Various 

persons in the genealogies or stories of the Chronicler 
(I Ch 9“ [™Abda, Neh in’] 12« 27'», 2 Ch 17’ 34“). 
On the Chronicler’s use of such names, see G. B. Gray, 
op. dt., pp. 170-190. G. B. Gray. 

OBADIAH, BOOK OP. — The questions as to the 
origin and interpretation of this, the shortest book 
of the OT, are numerous and difficult. The title describes 
the book as ‘a vision’ (cf. Is 1', Nah 1‘) and ascribes it 
to Obadiah. Obadiah is one of the commonest of 
Hebrew names, and occurs both before and after the 
Exile: see preceding article. Some fruitle.ss attempts 
have been madc^ to Identify the author of the book with 
one or other of the persons of the same name mentioned 
in the OT. 

The book of Obadiah stands fourth in order (in the 
Greek version, fifth) of the prophets whoso works were 
collected and edited in (probably) the 3rd cent, b.c.; 
the collection since the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. 
has been known as ‘The Twelve’ (see Canon of OT; 
cf. Micah [Bk. of], ad init.). liy the place which lie gave 
this small book in his collection the editor perhaps in- 
tended to indicate his belief that it was of early, i.e. 
pre-exilic, origin. But the belief of an editor of the 3rd 
cent. B.c. is not good evid#^nce that a book was written 
earlier than the 6th century. The relative probabilities 
of the different theories of its origin must be judged 
by internal evidence; this, unfortunately, is itself un- 
certain on account of ambiguities of expression. 

It will be convenient to state first what appears on 
the whole the most probable theory, and then to 
mention more brieffy one or two others. 

The book contains two themes: (1) a prophetic 
interpretation of an overwhelming disaster which has 
already befalleji Edom (vv.^-’- *®-“- “'’); (2) a prediction 
of a universal judgment and specifically of judgment on 
Edom which is now imminent (vv.®- •• “-*'). 

1. The prophetic interpretation of Edom's fall. — The 
prophet descrlb(‘.s the complete conquest of the Edomites 
and their expulsion from their land (v.’) by a number of 
nations (v.') once their friemds and allies U*.’). In this 
calamity the writer sees Jahweh’s judgment on Edom for 
gloating over the fall of the Jews — deseribed as Edom’s 
brother (v.“) — and participating with foreign and alien 
enemies (v.“) in the infliction of injuries on them. This 
interpretation is stated in simple and direct terms in 
vv.'®- and dramatically in vv.“-“, where the writer, 
throwing himself back to the time of tlie Edomites’ 
ill-treatment of the Jews, adjures them not to do 
the things they actually did. The section closes wit h the 
effective assertion of the retributive character of the 
disasters that had befallen Edom and still affect it — 
'As thou hast done, is it done unto thee; thy dealing 
returns upon thine own head’ (v.“'>). 

The verses thus summarized have these points in 
common: (a) the tenses are historical except in v.‘® 
(‘shame doth cover thee, and thou art cut off for ever’) 
and v.***’, which may be rendered as presents, and inter- 
preted as at the end of the preceding paragraph; and 
(ft) after v.', where Edom, in the present text, is spoken of 
in the 3rd person, Edom is throughout addressed in the 
2nd pers. sing. Among these verses are now interspersed 
others, — v.®, which speaks of Esau (*=Edom) in the 
3rd person (pi. in clause o, sing, in b) and which may be 
an aside in the midst of the address, but is more probably 
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AB lAterpolation; and vv.*- » (together with the last 
clause of v.'^), which speak of Edom in the 3rd person 
and unmistakably regard the disaster as still future: 
these verses are best regarded as an addition by an 
editor who wished the prophetic interpretation of past 
fact to be read as a prophetic description of the future. 

If now vv.i-’ (or which are held 

together by the common features just noticed, be a unity; 
the prophecy is later than b.c. 586; for v.“ cannot well 
be interpreted by any other disaster than the destruction 
of Jerusalem in that year. The prophecy also appears 
in vv.‘- ’ to allude to the extrusion of the Edomites from 
ancient Edom owing to the northward movement of 
Arabs — people who had often satisfied themselves with 
plundering expeditions (cf. v.®), but now permanently 
evicted settled populations from their lands (cf. v.’'). 
This northward movement was already threatening 
at the beginning of the 6th cent, b.c, (Ezk 26®- 
before b.c. 312, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, Arabs 
had occupied Petra, the ancient capital of Edom. Be- 
tween those two dates, perhaps in the first half of the 
6th cent. b.c. (cf. Mai 1*-®), the prophecy appears to 
have been written. 

2. The prediction of universal judgment . — In contrast 
with vv.^-’- the tenses in vv.‘®*- are consist- 
ently imperfects (naturally suggesting the future), the 
persons addressed (2nd pi.) are Israelites, not Edomites, 
and Edom is referred to in the 3rd person. The prophecy 
predicts as imminent; (a) a universal judgment (vv.^®*- 
in which the annihilation of Edom by the Jews (not 
[nomadic] nations as in vv, ®- ^) and Israelites forms an 
episode which is specially described (v.‘®), and (6) the 
restoration of the exiles alike of the Northern and of the 
Southern Kingdom (v.^®, cf. v.*’), who are to re-occupy 
the whole of their ancient territory — the Negeb in the 
S., the Shepheiah in the W., Ephraim to the N., Gilead 
In the E. (v.‘», which after elimination of glosses reads, 
‘And they shall possess the Negeb and the Shephfilah, 
and the field of Ephraim and Gilead’); in particular, 
the Israelites will re-occupy as far N. as Zarephath 
(near Tyre), and the Jews as far south as the Negeb 
(v.»). The prophecy closes with the announcement of 
Jahweh’s reign from Zion (v.^O- 

The prediction (vv.*®*- ‘«-®') scarcely appears to be the 
original and immediate continuation of the former part 
of the chapter, but is, like vv.® ®, a subsequent addition. 
The theory of the origin and interpretation of the book 
just described is substantially that of Wellhausen; it 
has been adopted in the main by Nowack and Marti; 
and, so far as the separation of vv.‘*-*‘ (\^1th 15*») from 
the rest of the chax>ter is concerned, and the assignment 
of the whole to a date after the Exile, by Cheyne {EBi). 

One fact has appeared to many scholars an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of as.signing the whole book to a 
date after 586. It is admitted by all that the resem- 
blances between Ob ®- ®- * and Jer 49*^-*®- *®*- ^ are 

go close as to imply the literary dependence of one of 
the two passages on the other; It is further admitted 
by most, and should be admitted, that the common 
matter is in its more original form in Obadiah, and 
that therefore so much at least of Obadiah is prior to 
Jer 49*®**®- •- and therefore prior to the year b.c. 

604, if the theory that was commonly held with regard to 
the date of Jer 46-49 be admitted. But of recent years 
many have questioned whether Jer 46-49, at least in its 
present form, is the work of Jeremiah at all, and conse- 
quently whether it was necessarily written before 586. 

If the argument that Ob **•• » is pre-exilic be accepted, 
it is necessary to account for what are now generally 
admitted to be the allusions to the events of 586 in 
Ob ‘®-*®. This has been done by assuming that Ob. and 
Jer. alike quote from a pre-exllic prophecy, but that 
Obadiah himself prophesied after b.c. 686. As to the 
amount of matter cited by Obadiah, scholars differ; 
e.g. Driver considers that Ob is derived from the old 
prophecy: Q. A. Smith, that vv. **•• *-*® are quotations, 


but that v."^, which he admits presupposes later condition^ 
is by Obadiah himself. The weakness of these theories 
lies in the fact that the distribution of the parts to the 
two authors does not follow the concrete differences of 
style indicated above, and that v.’ either receives no 
adequate interpretation, or is torn away from v.®, with 
which it certainly seems closely connected. As to the 
more precise date of vv.*-* (»o) or so much of the verses 
as may be pre-exilic, no agreement has been reached 
among those who hold them to be pre-exilic; no known 
circum.stances explain the allusions. It is also very 
uncertain whether any inference can safely be drawn 
from the allusion to Sepharad (wh. see) in v.*®. 

For further discussion of many details, some of which 
have of necessity been left unmentioned here, and for an 
account of other theories as well os those described above, 
the English reader will l:)est consult Driver, LOT; G. A. 
Smith, Book of the Twelve, ii. 163 -184 (with a critical trans- 
lation); Selbie’s art. in Hustings’ DB, and Cheyne’s in EBi. 

G. B. Gray. 

OBAL (Gn 10*®).— See Ebal, No. 1. 

OBDIA (1 Es 5®®)»Habaiah Ezr 2®*, Hobaiah 
Neh 7“. 

OBED. — 1. The son of Boaz and Ruth, the father 
of Jesse and grandfather of David (Ru 4*D, and an 
ancestor of our Lord (Mt 1®, Lk 3®®), 2. A descendant 

of Sheshan (1 Ch 2®’** ). 3. One of David’s heroes 
(1 Ch 11*D. 4. A son of Shernaiah (1 Ch 260. 6. 
The father of Azariah (2 Ch 23‘). 

OBED -EDOM. — 1. A Philistine, a native of Gath, 
who lived in or near Jeru.salem. In his house David 
deposited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by its 
presence (2 S 6>®* , 1 Ch 13*®). It is in all probability 
the same O. that appears as — 2. The eponym of a family 
of door-keepers in the Temple (1 Ch 15*»- 16*® 26®- 

« *®, 2 Ch 25®®). 3, The eponym of a post-exilic family 
of singers (1 Ch 15** 16®). 

OBEDIENCE. — Occasionally this word occurs In 
Scripture to expres.s the duty of one penson to another, 
as in Dt 21*®- **, 2 S 22^, 2 Th 3'«, Ph 2**, Eph 6*- ®, 
1 P 3®. Much more frequently it expresses the duty of 
man to God (1 8 1.')**. .Ter ID, Jn 14*®- »). The spirit 
of obedience Is the primal and indispensable require- 
ment for acceptance by the Father. The Bon of God 
Him.self wa.s inad(‘ perK'ct through obedience (He 6®), 
and only thus. It wa.s the motto of His earthly life, 
‘I am come to do thy will, O God’ (He lOD. The one 
les.son of the life of Jesus is the one lesson of the word of 
God from first to last — God must be obeyed. Absolute 
obedience was essential to the fulfilment of His mission. 
Absolute obedience is e.sseritial to our own salvation. 
Having learned obedience. He became a Saviour to those 
who obey (He 5»). Obedience is as necessary with us 
as it was with Him. Obedience is as possible with us 
as it was with Him. For He is able to work in us now 
the very same mind that was in Him, the same disposi- 
tion and spirit He had upon earth. D. A. Hayes. 

OBEISANCE. — Obeisance is obedience (coming into 
Eng. through the French). It occurs only in the 
phrases ‘do obelsanc.e’ and ‘make obeisance,' and only 
in the OT. The meaning of the Heb. so translated 
is to prostrate oneself in token of reverence or for 
worship. 

OBELISK. — See Pillar, 2 (c). 

OBETH (1 Es 8®*) -Ebed, Ezr 8®. 

OBIL. — The overseer of David’s camels (1 Ch 27*®). 

OBLATION. — See Sacrifice and OrrERiNO. 

OBOTH. — A ‘station’ of the children of Israel 
(Nu 21*®- ** 33®®' ). Nothing definite is known as to 
its position. 

OBSERVE. — Mk 6*® ‘Herod feared John, knowing 
that he was a Just man and an holy, and observed him.' 



OCCUPY 


OIL 


The meaning of the Eng. word ‘observed* is ‘rever- 
enced.’ Tindale’s translation is ‘gave him reverence.’ 
Cf. Shaks. ^ Henry IV. iv. iv. 30, ‘he is gracious, if 
he be observed.’ But the more probable meaning of 
the Greek is ‘protected him,’ or, as RV, ‘kept him safe.’ 

OCCUPY.— The ‘ occupier ’ of Ezk 27“^ is a ‘ trader,’ and 
‘to occupy’ (Ezk 27*, Lk 19^*) is ‘to trade.’ The original 
meaning of the Eng. word is to be engaged in anything. 
OCHIELUS (1 1 *) “ Jeiel, 2 Ch 35*. 

OCHRAN .—Father of Pagiel (Nu ” 102«)- 

OCIDELUS (I Es 95») ^Jozabad in Ezr 10 «. 

OCINA.— Taking the towns mentioned in order as 
fearing the advance of Holofernes (Jth 2'“'®), Sidon and 
Tyre are well known. With some certainty Sur may 
be identified with Umm el-AmUd, S. of InkanderUna, 
which seems to have been formerly railed Turdn. The 
next step takes us naturally to Acre, in later times known 
as Accon, in which we may find an ('cho of the earlier 
Ocina. W. Ewing. 

ODEO. — 1. The father of the prophet Azariah (2 Ch 
150. In V.** ' Oded ’ of MT is a mistake (through wrong 
marginal gloss or o'.herwise) for ‘ Azariah.’ 2. A prophet 
who successfully protested against the proposal to 
enslave Judalhte.s (2 Ch 28**^ ). 

ODOMERA. — A chief, slain by Jonathan (1 Mac 9®®). 

OP. — As already noted, under By, the prep, ‘of’ is 
generally used in AV for tin' agent, as Mt 2‘® ‘He was 
mocked of the wise men.' But there are other obsolete 
or archaic uses of ‘of,’ which should be carefully ob- 
served. Thus ( 1 ) it soiin.'tiines means from (the proper 
meaning of the A.S. ‘of’), as Mk 11 “ ‘Others cut down 
branches of the trees,' Jn TV® ‘All things that 1 have 
heard of my Father,’ Jn 16*’ ‘He shall not speak of 
himself’; (2) coiiccrning, as Ac 'They doubted of 
them, whereunto this would grow,’ Mt 18*’ ‘ He rejoiceth 
more of that .sheep than of the ninety and nine,’ Jn 2*’ 
‘The zeal of thine house’; (3) ivilh, Ca 2® ‘I am sick 
of love.’ 

OFFENCE. — The Greek word aknndalon is properly 
used of a ‘stick in a trap on wliicli the bait is placed, 
and which, when touched by the animal, springs up 
and shuts the trap’ (Liddell and Scott). The word is 
used by Chri.st (Mt 187, 17’) of offences in the form 

of hindrances to the faith of believers, especially of 
Christ ’.s little ones. The cx)nt»*xt makes it clear what 
kind of stumbling-blocks are referred to. In the corre- 
sponding passage in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 
529 . 30; ef. Mk 9*® file right eye and right hand are 
given as instances of the kind of offences that may arise. 
The members here eit«‘d are not only in themselves 
good and vServieeabU;, but necessary, though they are 
capable, in certain circumstances, of becoming the 
occasion of sin to ns. In the same way the Christian 
may find pursuits and pleasures, whicli in themselves 
are innocent, bringing unexpected temptations and 
involving him In sin. The possible applications of this 
are numerous, whether the warning be referred to 
artistic gifts (the ‘hand’ and ’eye’), or abuses of certain 
kinds of food and drink, or any other circumstances 
wliich may lead a man from the higher life or divert 
him from his aims, Ali these may be compared to the 
stumbling-blocks which cause a man to fall. Such 
things must be dispimsed with, for the sake of entering 
the ‘eternal life,’ which is the Christian man’s goal. 

T. A. Moxon. 

OFFERING. — See Sacrifice and Offering. 

OFFICER. — By this somewhat indefinite expression 
are rendered some eight or ten different Heb. and Gr. 
word.s, several of which seem to have had an equally wide 
application. Of the Heb. words the commonest is 
ehOtSr, from a root which in Assyrian means ‘ to write.’ 
The accordingly, was originally, it would seem, a 

subordinate official attached to the higher military. 


civil, and judicial officers of the State for secretarial 
purposes (see Driver’s summary of their duties in his 
Com. on Dt 1*®). In the narrative of the oppression of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, the ‘officers’ are the Hebrew 
subordinates of the Egyptian taskmasters (see Ex 5*®); 
one of their duties, it may be assumed, was to keep 
account of the tale of bricks made by each of their 
compatriots. 

Ill Gn 37“ and elsewhere ‘officer’ is the tr. of the usual 
word for ‘eunuch* (wh. see), but, as 39* shows, the 
original (sdrfs) must here signify, more generally, a 
court official. Still another word, rendered ‘officer’ in 
1 K 4®- 7 etc., denotes the heads of the twelve administra- 
tive districts into which Solomon divided his kingdom, 
corr<‘sponding somewhat to the ‘ collectors ’ In our Indian 
adrnini.st ration. 

In NT ‘officer’ Is, with one exception (Lk 12®*), the 
tr. of a Gr. word of equally wide application. In the 
account of our Lord’s betrayal and capture the ‘officers’ 
are members of the Temple police (Jn etc.), as also 
in the account of the imprisonment of Peter and John 
(Ac 5“- cf. 4*). The same word is elsewhere rendered 
‘ minister,’ either in the more general sense of ‘ attendant ’ 
(so Ac 13® RV), or in the special sense of the ‘minister’ 
(RV ‘attendant’) or officer of the Jewish synagogue 
(Lk 42®), for whom see Synagogue. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OG . — The king of Bashan, who, with his children 
and people, was defeated and destroyed by the Israelites 
at Edrel, directly after the defeat of Sihon. His rule 
extended over sixty cities, of which the two chief were 
Ashtaroth and Edrel (Jos 120. The W’hole of his king- 
dom was assigned to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
half-Manasseh (Dt 3*-*», Nu 32“; see also Dt I* 4« 
31®, Jos 2*** 9*® 13**- *®). The conquest of this powerful 
giant king lingered long in the imagination of the 
Israelites as one of the chief exploits of the conquest 
(Ps 135** 13620 ). The impression of the gigantic stature 
of Og is corroborated by the writer of Dt 3**, who speaks 
of the huge iron bedstead’ (or sarcophagus) belonging to 
him. According to the measurements there given, 
this sarcophagus was nine cubits long and four cubits 
broad. It is, however, impossible to estimate his stature 
from these dimensions, owing to the tendency to build 
tombs unnecessarily large in order to leave an impression 
of superhuman stature. The ‘ iron ' of which the sarcoph- 
agus was made, probably means black basalt. Many 
ba.saltic sarcophagi have been found on the east of the 
Jordan. T. A. Moxon. 

OHAD.— A son of Simeon (Gn 46*«, Ex 6*®). 

OHEL. — A son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3*® [text doubtfulj. 
OHOLAH AND OHOLIBAH ( AV Aholah, Aholibah). 
— Two sisters who were harlots (Ezk 23). The words 
appear to mean ‘ tent ' and ‘tent in her,’ the allusion being 
to the tents used for idolatrous purposes. The passage 
is figurative, the two harlots representing, the one 
Samaria and the other Jerusalem. Though both were 
wedded to Jehovah, they were seduced by the gallant 
officers of the East, Samaria btdng led astray by Assyria 
and Jeni.salem by Babylon. The whole of the allegory 
is a continuation of ideas already expounded in chs. 
16 and 20, and is intended as a rebuke against Israel 
for her fondness for alliances with the great Oriental 
empires, which was the occasion of new forms and 
developments of idolatry. The main idea of the allegory 
seems to have been borrowed from Jer 3*-**. 

T. A. Moxon. 

OHOLIAB (AV Aboliab). — The chief assistant of 
Bezalel (Ex 31* 35“ 36* * 38«). 

OHOLIBAH (AV Abolibab). — See Oholah. 
OHOLIBAMAH (AVAbolibamah).-l. Oneof Esau*s 
wives (Gn36*' fi*®***®). 2. An Edomite’ duke ’ (Gn 36®*). 

OIL. — With one exception (Est 2*® ‘oil of myrrh’) all 
the Scripture references to oil are to 'olive oil/ as it is 
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OIL TREE 


expraSsly termed in Ex 2720 , Lv 24* etc., according to 
the more correct rendering of RV. Considering liow 
very numerous these references are — some two hundred 
in all — it is surprising that there should be so few that 
throw light on the methods adopted in the preparation 
of this Indispensable product of the olive tree. 

1 . Preparation of oil . — By combining these meagre 
references witli the fuller data of the Mishna, as illus- 
trated by the actual remains of oil-presstjs, either still 
at)Ove ground or recently recovered from the soil of 
Palestine, it is possible to follow with some minuteness 
the principal methods adopted. The olives were either 
shaken from the tree or beaten down by striking the 
branches with a light pole, as illustrated on Greek vases 
(illust. in Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, art. ‘Huile’). 
The latter method supplies Isaiah with a pathetic 
figure of Israel (17® RVm). 

The finest tiuality of oil was got by selecting the best 
berries before they were fully ripe. These were pounded 
in a mortar, after which the pulp was poured into a 
basket of rushes or wickerwork. From this, as a straim^r, 
the liquid was allowed to run off into a receiving vessel. 
After the oil had floated and been purified, it formed 
< beaten oil,’ such as had to be provide d for the light- 
ing of the Tabernacle (Ex 2720 , Lv 242; cf. l K 5“ 
RVm). 

In the preparation of the oil required for ordinary 
domestic use, however, the methods adopted closely 
resembled those for the making of wine. Indeed, it is 
evident that the same apparatus served for tlu; making 
both of wine and of oil (see Wine for the names of the 
parts, and note the phrase, Jl 22\ ‘the fats [vats] shall 
overflow with wine and oil’). From evidence, literary 
and archfieological, it is clear that there were various 
kinds of oil-presses in use in difftuent periods. A very 
common, if not quite the simplest, type con.sisted of a 
shallow trough hewn in the native rock, from which, as 
in the similar, if not identical, wine-press, a conducting 
channel carried the expressed liquid to a shghtly lower 
trough or oil- vat. In early times it appears as if a 
preliminary pressing was made with the feet alone 
(Mic 6“). 

In the absence of a suitable rock-surface, as would 
naturally be the case within a city of any antiquity, a 
solid block of limestone — circular, four-sided, and eight- 
sided (Megiddo) are the shapes recovered by recent 
explorers — was hollowed to the depth of a few inches, a 
rim being left all round save at one corner. Such pre-sses 
were found at Taanach (illust. Sellin, Tell 7'a*annck, 61, 
reproduced in Benzinger’s Heb. Arch^ [1907] 144), 
and elsewhere. In these the olives were crushed by 
means of a large round stone. The liquid was either 
allowed to collect in a large cup-hollow in the 
surface of the trough, from which it was baled out by 
hand (PEFSt, 1903, p. 112), or it was run off into a 
vessel placed at the corner above mentioned (see Sellin ’s 
must., and op. cit. 60 f., 93). At a later period, as we 
learn from the Mishna, a stone in the shape of the 
modern millstone was used. Through the centre a pole 
was inserted, by which it wa.s made to revolve on its 
narrow side round the circular trough — a method still in 
use in Syria. 

From the oil-mill, as this apparatus may be termed, 
the product of which naturally, after purification, pro- 
duced the finer sort of oil, the pulp was transferred to the 
oil-press properly so called. Here it was placed in 
baskets piled one above the other. Pressure was then 
applied for the extraction of a second quality of oil, by 
means of a heavy wooden beam worked as a lever by 
ropes and heavy weights, or by a windlass. Details of 
the fittings of these ‘press-houses,’ as they are named in 
the Mishna, and of another type of press formed of two 
upright monoliths with a third laid across, the whole 
resembling the Gr. letter n, have been collected by the 
present writer in the art. ‘ Oil ’ in EBi iii. 3467, and may 
•ow be controlled by the account of the elaborate 


( underground ‘ press-house ’ described and illustmttd by 
Bliss and Macalister in Excavations in Palestine, p. 208 f. 
and plate 92 (cf. ih. 196 f. and Index). 

The expressed liquid, both from the oil-mill and from 
the oil-press, was collected either in a rock-cut vat or in 
separate jars. In these it was allowed to settle, when 
the oil rose to the toj), leaving a bitter, watery liquid, 
the amurca of the Romans, and other refuse behind. 
Oil in this fresh state is distinguished in OT from the 
refined and purified product; the former is yitshdr, so 
freqiU'Utly named along with ‘new wine* or must 
{tlrdsh, see Wine, § 1) and corn as one of the chief prod- 
ucts of Canaan; the latter is always shemcn, but the 
distinction is not observed in our versions. 'The fresh 
oil or yitshdr was refined in the same manner as wine, 
by being poured from vessel to vessel, and was afterwards 
stored in jars and in skins. A smaller quantity for im- 
nu'diate use was kept in a small earthenware pot — the 
vial of 1 8 10’ and of 2 K 9’ RV (AV ‘box’) — or in a 
horn (1 S 16’- ‘3, 1 K D®). 

2. Uses of oil. — Foremost among what may be called 
the secular uses of oil may be placed its daily employment 
as a cosmetic, already dealt with under Anointing (see 
also Ointment). This was the oil that made the face 
to shine (Ps 104'®). .As in all Eastern lands, oil was 
largely used in the preparation of food ; farniUarity with 
thi.su.se of it is presupposed in the comparison of the taste 
of the strange manna to that of tlu' familiar ‘cakes baked 
with oil’ (Nu 11® RVm; see. further. Meals. § 1. end). 
Oil was also indispensable for the lighting of the house 
after nightfall. In addition to the universal olive oil, 
the Mishna {Shubbath, ii. 1 f .) narne.‘s a variety of other oils 
then in use, among them oil of sesame, fish oil. castor oil, 
and naphtha. That used in the Temple (1 Ch 92 ") was 
no doubt of the finest quality, like tin ‘beaten oil’ 
for the 'I’abernacle above described. The medicinal 
propiTties of oil were early recognized (Is 1® RV); 
the Good Samaritan mixed his with wine (Lk 10*®), 
producing an antiaeptic m<‘ntioned also in post-Biblical 
Jewish writings. 

Oil has a prominent place' in the ritual of the Priests’ 
Code, particularly in the j>reparation of the ‘meal- 
offering’ (I>v 2'- “• etc.). It also appears in connexion 
with the leprosy-offering (]4'°®f ) and in other connexions, 
but is absent from the sin-offering (5"^ ) and the jealousy- 
offering (Nu ). For the special case of the ‘holy 
anointing oil’ (Ex 302® 2 ®), see Ointment. 

As might have been expected from the extensive 
cultivation of the olive by the Hebrew's, oil not only 
formed an important article of inland commerce, but 
W'as exjjorted in large quantities both to the West, by 
way of Tyre (Ezk 27'^), and to Egypt (llos 12‘). 

This al)undance of oil furnislied the Hebrew poets 
with a figure for material prosperity in general, as in 
Dt 332 ® ‘He shall dij) his foot in oil.’ From its being in 
daily use to anoint the heads of one’s guests at a festive 
meal (Ps 23® etc.), oil became by association a syrntK)! 
of joy and gladness tPs 45^ ™H.e 1*. Is 61*). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OIL TREE {'dis-shernen, 1 K 62*] “ [plur. ‘atsi- 

shemen], AV ‘olive tree,’ mg. ‘trees of oil' or ‘oily 
trees,’ RV ‘olive wood’; Neb 8'® AV ‘pine branches/ 
RV ‘branches of wild olive'; Is 4H* AV and RV ‘oil 
tree,’ RVm ‘oleaster’). Where there is such variation 
in translation, it is evident that what particular ‘tree 
of oil’ is here referred to is far from determined. The 
olive itself is im[)robable from Neh 8'®, where the olive 
tree is mentioned just before; and that the branches 
of ‘wild olive’ should be specially specified, where so 
like those of the cultivated variety, is improbable. 
The oleaster {Eleagnus angustifolia), a beautiful and 
common shrub, would suit, except tliat it is difficult to 
see how it could ever have furnished a block of wood 
sufficient for the two cherubim ‘each ten cubits high’ 
(IK 623); olive wood (as RV suggests) would certainly 
seem more appropriate. Perhaps Post's suggestion 
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tha* it was some kind of pine — the ‘oil’ or ‘fat’ beinff 
the resin — is as likely as any, 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

OINTMENT.— With two exceptions, ‘ointment’ in 
our EV is the renderinpr, in OT, of th(‘ ordinary word 
for ‘oil,’ and in some passaM:es tlie ointment may have 
consisted of oil only. In most of tin? references, however, 
pexfuzned oil is undoubtedly meant. The two are 
distiuKiiished in Lk 7^** ‘ My iiead witii oil tliou didst not 
anoint: but she hath anointed my fe(d with ointment 
(myron).’ The exttmsive use of rnyron in NT in the sense 
of ‘ointment’ siiows that m3rrrh was tiien (he favourite 
rerfume. The dead body, as well as the living subject, 
was anointed with this ointment (Lk 23^). Another 
‘very costly’ unguent is described as ‘ointment of 
spikenard’ (Mk ,Jn for which sf^e Spikenard. 
These much-i)rized unguents were kept in pots of 
alabaster, as in Egypt, where they are said to retain their 
fragrance for ‘several hundred years’ (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyj). i. 426, with illust.). 

In the Priests’ Coae there is repeated reference to a 
specially rich unguent, ‘the holy anointing oil,' the 
composition of which is minutely laifl down iti Ex 3023-^. 
The ingiedients, in acldition to a l)asis of olive oil, are 
rendered in PV as ‘flowing myrrh,’ sweet cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, and cassia. The penalty for tlu* un- 
authorized manufacture and sacrilegious use of this 
sacred chrism was excommunication. 

A. R. ft. Kennedy. 

OLAMUS (1 Es 930)--Me8hullam of Ezr 10*» and 
MosoUamus of 1 Es 8^^ 9’h 

OLD GATE. — wSee Jerusalem, 11. § 4. 

OLD LATIN VERSIONS.— See Text (OT and NT). 

OLD TESTAMENT. — See Bible, Canon of OT, 
Text of OT. 

OLIVE {zayith, cf. Arab, zni ‘oil,’ and zHtUn ‘olive 
trt'c’).— This tree (Olea europea) is the first-named 
‘king of the trees’ (Jg 9«- and is. in Palestine at any 
fate, by far the most important. The scantily covered 
terraced hillsides, the long rainless summer of blazing 
.sunshine, and the heavy night moisture of late summer, 
afford climatic conditions which ai)i)ear in a very s|)ecial 
degree favourable to tlie olive. This has been so in 
all history: the children of Israel were to inherit ‘olive- 
yards’ which they planted not (Jos 24*'h Dt 6"). and 
the wide-spread nmiains of ruined terraces and olive- 
pres.ses in every part of the land witness to the extent 
of olive culture that exi.st(!d in the past. A large pro- 
portion of the fuel consumed to-day con.sists of the 
roots of ancient olive trees. In recent years this cultiva- 
tion has been largely revived, and extensive groves of 
olives may be. found in many parts, notably near Brit 
Jala on the Bethlehem road, and near Ndhlus, The 
peculiar grey-green foliage with its .silver .sheen, and 
the wonderful twisted and often hollow trunks of the 
tree, are very characteristic of Palestine^ scenery. The 
OT writers admired the beauty of the olive (see llos 14", 
Ps 52* 128^ Jer IP"). In some part.s, notably at 
Ndblus, a large proportion of the trees are invaded by 
parasitic mistletoe. The culti^'atioIl of the olive re- 
quires patience, and presuppo.s(\s a certain degree of 
settlement and peace: perhaps for this rea.son it was 
the emblem of peace. Destruction of a harvest of 
cereals is a temporary loss, but when the vines and, 
still more, the olive.s are destroyed, the loss takes many 
years to make good (Rev. 6^ *). 

The olive tree, grown from a slip taken from below 
the grafted branches of a selected fruitful olive, has 
to be grafted when three years old, but it does not 
bear fruit for some three or four years more, and not 
plentifully until it is about seventeen or eighteen years 
old; it may then, when well cared for, continue bearing 
for many years. The soil, however, must be carefully 
ploughed and manured every spring, and on the hill- 
tides the water of the early rains must be conducted 


to the very roots by carefully arranged channels. When, 
after some years, the stern becomes too hollow from 
rotting of the wood, and the crop fails, it is sometimes 
cut sharp off at the root, and new shoots are allowed 
to spring up, which, after re.-grafting, become a fruitful 
tree. It has been stated by Prof. Ramsay {Expositor^ 
Jan. and Feb. 1905) that it is a custom in Syria to graft 
a branch of wild olive into the stem of a cultivated tree 
(cf. Ito IV^-^). How this can be of any benefit to the 
tree it i.s difficult to see. Nor can the present writer, 
after careful inquiries all over Palestine, find any knowl- 
edge of such a custom. Cf. art. Grafitng. 

The wild olive i.s a kind of reversion to the primitive 
plant — such a.s occurs also with the fig and tht; almond 
— and it takes i)lace whenever the growth of the olive 
is neglected. Thus the little shoots wffiich grow around 
the main trunk (perhaps the origin of Ps 128^) are of 
the wild vari(‘ty, and also those growing from the self- 
sown drupe. According to the fellahln of Galilee, the 
drupe germinates in the .soil only after passing through 
the alimentary canal of the hooded crow. 

In mo.st neglect efl olive groves numerous little bu.shes 
of the ‘wild olive’ may be seen, which, though very 
unlike the cultivated tree— having a shorter, smaller, 
and greener leaf and a stiffer, more prickly stem — are 
nevertheless derived from it. As a rule the wild olive 
is but a shrub, but it may grow into a tree and have 
small but u.seiess ‘ berrie.s.’ Where groves of wild olives 
are found In Pale.sline, they are probably always the 
descendants of cultivat(‘d trees long ago destroyed. 

I'he young wild olive trees, scattered over the moun- 
tains in Galilee, are gathered by the fellahln and sold for 
oliv’e fdantations. Such plants are grafted three years 
after transplantation, and always in the late spring 
or early summer. 

The ‘olive berries' (Ja AV) ripen in the autumn, 
and an* harvested in Nov^ember or December. They 
are beaten from the trees with a long pole (Dt 24*®) 
and collected in baskets. Olives are eaten pickled in 
brine, either when green and unripe or when soft and 
black. They are universally eaten by the fellahln with 
bread — sometimes the oil is eaten instead, much as 
butter is used in our home lands. The oil is also used 
extensively for making soup, for frying meat, and for 
illumination. See Oil. E. W. G. Masterman, 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF. — The range of hills east of 
Jerusalem, separated from the Temple mountain by 
the Kidron Valley. It is scarcely mentioned in the 
OT. David crossed it when fleeing from Alxsalom 
(2 S 15^®). Here branches were cut to make booths for 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Neb 8>"). Ezekiel (11“) and 
Zechariah (140 make it the scene of ideal theophanies; 
the literal interpretation of the latter prophecy has 
given rise to many curious and unprofitable speculations. 

The chief intert-st of the mountain, however, is its 
connexion with the clo.sing years of our Lord’s life. 
Over this He rode on His triumphal entry to Jerusalem; 
and wept over the city a.s it came into view (Lk 19"0; 
and <luring the days when He lodged in Bethany and 
visited Jerusalem He must necessarily have passed over 
it daily (Lk 2P0. The fig-tree which He cursed 
(Mt 2P®) was mo.st probably on th(?. mountain slopes; 
and in one of these daily pilgrimages He delivered to 
His disciples the great eschatological discourse(Mt 24. 26). 
On the .side of the mountain W'as Gethsernane, where 
took place the first scene of the final tragedy. 

The ridge i.s formed of hard cretaceous lime.stone, 
surmounted by softer deposits of the same material. 
It i.s divided, by gentle imdiilaiions and one comparatively 
deep cleft, into a series of summits. There is no reason 
to apply the name Olivet (Ac D*, 2 S 15*^® [AV only!) 
exclusively to any one of these sumrmts. The southern- 
most, which is separated from the rest by the cleft 
jiLst mentioned, on the slope of which stands the village 
of Siloam {SUwdnyt is traditionally known (by the 
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Franks) as the 'Mount of Offence,’ and is considered 
to be the scene of Solomon's idolatry. The peak north of 
this is commonly called Olivet proper; it is unfortunately 
spoilt by a hideous bell-tower and some other modern 
monastic buildings. The next peak, the Viri GalUwi, 
is the traditional site of the Ascension; and the next 
is popularly, but erroneously, called Scopus. 

Ecclesiastical tradition has, as might be expected, been 
busy with the Mount of Olives, and the places pointed 
out have by no means remained unaltered through 
the Christian centuries, as becomes evident from a study 
of the writings of the pilgrims. To-day are shown the 
tomb of the Virgin; the grotto of the Agony ; the Garden 
of Gethsemane (two sites); the chapel of the Ascension 
(a mosque, with a mark in the floor said to be the ‘foot- 
print of Christ’); the tomb of Huldah; the site (an 
impossible one) of Christ’s weeping over the city; the 
place where He taught the Lord’s Prayer; the place 
where the Apostles’ Cfreed was composed, etc. etc. Far 
more interesting than these ecclesiastical inventions 
are the numerous ancient Jewish and early Christian 
tombs (especially the tomb of Nicanor — the donor of 
the ‘Beautiful Gate’ of the Temple; the extraor- 
dinary labyrinth commonly known as the ‘Tombs 
of the Prophets’); and the fragments of mosaic found 
here from time to time which testify to the pious regard 
in which the mount was naturally held from early 
times. R. A. S. Macauster. 

OLIVET. — See preceding article. 

OLYMPAS. — The name of a member of the Roman 
Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16*6. 

OLTMPIUS. — An epithet of Zeus derived from Mt. 
Olympus in Thessaly, the legendary home of the gods. 
Antiochus Epiphanes caused the Temple at Jerusalem 
to be dedicated to Zeus Olympius in b.c. 168 (2 Mac 6*), 
and the setting up of his image is the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ (Dn 9*7). Cf. Jupiter. A. E. Hillard. 

OMAR (perhaps “‘eloquent’). — A grandson of Esau 
(Gn 361*- *6, 1 Ch 1»). 

OMEGA. —See Alpha and Omega. 

OMENS. — See Magic Divination and Sorcery. 

OMER. — See Weights and Measures. 

OMRl. — 1. See following article. 2. A descendant of 
Benjamin (1 Ch 7*). 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 9^. 4. A 

prince of Issachar (1 Ch 27*»). 

OMRl was one of the most important kings of Israel, 
and the founder of a dynasty. He was one of the 
generals of the army under Elah, son of Baasha. This 
king was assassinated by Zimri, another of the officers. 
Ornri was at the siege of Gibbethon at the time, and his 
troops acclaimed him king instead of his rival. A civil 
war of some duration followed, in which (apparently 
after the death of Zimri) one Tibni took part, himself 
aspiring to the throne. Ornri finally prevailed, and for 
a time occupied the old capital llrzah (1 K 16**® ). 
But he had the intelligence to perceive the a^l vantages 
of Samaria as a site for the capital, and removed thither, 
enlarging and fortif 3 d ng the city. 

Omri’s political measures included an alliance with 
the PhcEnicians, in which he had the example of David 
and Solomon, though subsequent generations condemned 
him for it. 'The alliance was cemented by the marriage 
of Ahab and Jezebel, so important for the later history. 
Ornri seems to have been an able soldier, and he subdued 
Moab to Israel. This is acknowledged by the Moabite 
king Mesha in an Inscription which has come down to 
us. The wars with Damascus were not so successful. 
Tlie Assyrians first became acquainted with Israel in 
the time of Omri, and they call the country * the land 
of the house of Omrl’ even after the extinction of his 
dynasty. The length of this king’s reign is given as 
twelve years, but some think it to have been more. 

H. P. Smith. 


ON. — A Reubenite associated with Dathan and 
Abiram (Nu 16*) (text doubtful]. 

ON. — The city of Heliopolis, On also in Egyptian, 
Gn 60 46“®. The same name in Ezk 30*^ has been 
intentionally misvocalized as Aven, i.e. ‘idolatry’; 
in Jer 43*3 jg called Beth-shemesh, meaning * House 
of the Sun,’ like its Egyp. sacred name P-R6, and 
the Gr. Heliopolis. The city lay on the east border of 
the Delta, a little below the fork of the river. As the 
centre of sun-worship in Egypt, its temple was of the 
highest importance; it was favoured by the kings and 
served by the most learned priesthood in the land. 
Tradition makes Plato and other Greek philosophers 
study in Heliopolis; later, the foundation of the Alex- 
andrian library, on the one hand, deprived Heliopolis 
of the glory of learning, and, on the other, the old tradi- 
tions of royal d(iscent from the 8un-god had little weight 
with the Ptolemys. Early in the Homan period Heliop- 
olis is described by Strabo as almost deserted. Besides 
enclosure walls of crude brick and mounds of rubbish, 
the site of the temple is now marked by one conspicuous 
monument, an obelisk set up by Senwosri i. about 
B.r. 2000. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ON AM. — 1. The eponym of a Horite clan (Gn 36®*“ 
1 Ch 1*0). 2. A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2®* ®«). 

ONAN. — A son of Judah (Gn 38* 46*®. Nu 26*®, 1 Ch 2*). 
After the decease of his elder brother, Er, In* was in- 
structed by his father to contract a leiirate marriage 
with Tamar. The device by which he evaded the object 
of this marriage ‘ was e\11 in the sight of the Lord, and 
he slew him’ (Gn 38*-*o). 

ONESIMUS. — The name of the slave in whose behalf 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to Philemon. As in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, St. Paul speaks of Onesimus 
as ‘one of you’ (Col 40), we may infer that he was 
a native of Colossse, His name means ‘ i)rofitabIe’ 
or ‘helpful ’—not an uncommon nana; for slaves. The 
Apostle plays upon this word in his letter to Phile- 
mon: ‘which in lime past was unprofitable, but now 
profitable to thee and to me’ (Philem **). He ran away 
from his master, probably after having robbed him 
(v.**). He tW'd to Home, the common hiding-place of 
criminals. There in some way he came under the In- 
fluence of St. Paul, and was by him converted to 
Christianity (v.*®). There grew up a deej) affection 
betwt*en the two (v.*®). The Apostle would gladly have 
kept him to minister to him (v.**), hut would not do 
so without the consent of Philemon, and therefore sends 
Onesimus back with the letter to obtain his master’s 
forgiveness and his permission to return to St. Paul. 

M OR LEY Stf;ven80n. 

ONESIPHORUS.~The name of a Christian rneiilioned 
twice in St, Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy (2 Ti 
110-18 and 4***). From the first reference we learn that 
he showed special kindness to the Apostle during hi.s im- 
prisonment at Rome, when otliers, from whom he might 
have expected sympathy and help, held aloof from him; 
from the second we infer that he and his family lived 
at Ephesus. From St. Paul’s expression ‘the. house- 
hold of Onesiphorus,’ it has been inferred that One- 
si phorus himself was dead, and this text has been urged 
in proof of the lawfulness of prayers for the dead. There 
is much probability in this view, but the breathing of 
such a pious wish has nothing in common with the later 
abuses which gathered round this practice. 

Morley Stevenson. 

ONIAS. — Four high priests bore this name. Onias I. 
wa.s son of Jaddua and father of Simon the Just (Sir 50*, 
where, however, the Heb, read.s John in plac.e of Ovias). 
In bis time a letter was said to have come from the 
Spartan king Arens I. claiming kinship and suggesting 
alliance (1 Mac 12®* fRV. Arius); cf. Jos. AnL xii. iv. 
10 ). — OniaBlI. wa.s son of Simon the JiLst. His reluctance 
to pay the tribute of 20 talents to Egypt W'ould have 
led to great trouble if his shrewd and self-seeking 
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^ephew Joseph had not conciliated Ptolemy (Ant. xn. 
vi. 1). — Onias in. was son of Simon II., and entered 
on his office about b.c, 198. According to 2 Mac 
he ruled the city well. A dispute arose between him 
and a man namea Simon. The latter persuaded king 
Seleucus to send Heliodorus (4 Mac 4i->< substitutes 
Apollonius) to seize the Temple treasury. Heliodorus 
being supernaturally repulsed, Onias went to Antioch 
to defend himself. He was deposed from his office. 
In B.c. 175 ho was murdered (Dn 9“). The esteem in 
which his memory was held appears from 2 Mac 
— His son Onias IV. fled to Egypt and was welcomed 
by Ptolemy Philometor, who gave him a disused temple 
in I.K^ontopolis, which lie re-built after the model of the 
one in Jerusalem, to serve as a centre of unity for the 
Hellenistic Jews (Ant. xiii. iii. 1, 3, BJ i. i. 1, vii. x. 2). 

J. Taylor. 

ONIONS (betsOllm, Nu ll^). — The onion (A ttium cepa, 
Arab, basal) is and always has been a prime favourite 
In Palestine and Egypt. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ONO.— A Benjamite city (1 Ch 8‘2) named with Lod 
and Hadid (Ezr 2“ etc.), to which hia enemies invited 
NehemiaU to conference (6“). It was _ reoccupied after 
the Exile. It is identified with Kefr ‘And. to the N. of 
Ludd, the ancient Loti or Lydda. W. Ewino. 

ONUS (1 Es 5«)»=Ono (wh. see). 

ONYOHA (shecfiMeth, Ex 30^).— One of the ingredients 
of the sacred composition which gave a sweet smell 
when burned (cf. iSir 24 ‘ 6 , where apparently the same 
substance is refernnl to as onyx) . Onycha was obtained 
from the claw-like (hence the name from Gr. onyx 
nail '] operculum of .some mollusc of the genus strombus. 
A similar product is still u.sed in Upper Egypt for fumi- 
gations. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ONYX.— S(^e Jewels and Precious Stones, Onycha. 

OPHEL. — See Jerusalem, IL § 1. 2. 

OPHIR. — A region most probably in Arabia (as It Is 
mentioned between Sheba and Havilali in Gn 10*®), 
famous for the (;xcellence of it.s gold, which was brought 
to Solomon by his Red Sea navy (1 K 9**). Jeho.sh- 
aphut, e.ssaying to send to Ophir, lost his ships (1 K 
22<**). It ha.s been di.sputed whether South or Ea.st 
Arabia was the true Ophir; the only datum is the length 
of the voyage tliither from Kzion-geber — eighteen 
months, a.s the double voyage took three years (1 K 10**). 
A.s the ves.scls proliably coasted from port to port, the 
journey would naturally occupy a considerable time. It 
need not be .supjiosed that the other imports — sandal- 
wood. ivory, apes, and peacock.s — all came from the same 
place. The most careful study that has been given to 
the subject is that of Glaser (Skizzc der Gcsch. vnd 
Oeog. Aralncns, ii. pp. 353-387), wdio has concluded that 
It wa.s in S.E, Arabia, in the territory of the Gulfs of 
Oman anti of Persia. 

Other theories have been put forward in plenty. The 
most popular recent view sees in Ophir certain parts of 
Mashonaland. This theory, apart from other difficulties 
which it presents, stands or falls with the explanation 
of certain ruijis at Zimbabwe, about 200 miles from 
Sofala. Like Stonehenge and the Great Pyramid, these 
remains have been made the centre of much visionary 
speculation, but their true character seems to have 
been settled by the recent researches of Randall-Maclvor. 
who has shown that they are native structures of no 
great antiquity. 

Beside.s S. Africa, various places In India have been 
fixed upon, such as the mouth of the Indus, Supara 
in Goa, and 'Mount Ophir’ in Johore. Nothing con- 
vincing has been said in support of any of these views. 
For instance, we are reminded that the peacocks are con- 
fined to India and Malaya; but it is nowhere said that 
the peacocks came from Ophir, and even if they did, 
they may well have been brought tliither by further 
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Eastern trade quite independently of Solomon’s Phea* 
nician navigators. 

On the whole, the view that Ophir was in Arabia 
(known to the Phoenicians as auriferous, Ezk 27**) is the 
simplest and most in accoraance with the scanty data. 

Ii, A. S, Macalister. 

OPHNI.— A town of Benjamin (Jos 18**); unknown. 

OPHRAH. — 1. A town in Benjamin (Jos 18**) which 
was somewhere near Mich mash, and is only once else* 
where referred to, a.s an indication of the direction of 
a Philistine raid (I S 13*0- The data for its identifica- 
tion are insufficient: Jerome states that it was 6 Roman 
miles east from Bethel. 2. Ophrah ‘that pertaineth 
unto Joa.sh the Abiezrite* — i.c. to a member of a sept 
of the tribe of Manasseh (Jos 17*), was the native village 
of Gideon. It is not mentioned except in connexion 
with the history of him and of his son Abimelech (Jg 6-9). 
No satisfactory identification has been proposed. 3. A 
name in the genealogy of the tribe of Judah (1 Ch 4><). 

R. A. S. Macalister, 

ORACLE. — See Magic, etc., Temple. 

ORATOR. — The term applied in Ac 24^ to Tertullus, 
who was the advocate for the high priest and elders 
against St. Paul. Men of this class were to be found 
in most of the provincial towns of the Roman Empire, 
ready to plead or defend any cause, and generally 
possessed of a certain amount of glib eloquence, with 
a due admixture of flattery. Morley Stevenson. 

ORCHARD (pardSs [a Pers. loan-wordj, Ec 2® RV 
•parks’; Ca 4i» II Vm ‘paradise’; Neh 2* AV and RV 
•forest,’ RVra ‘park’). — See Paradise. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

ORDEAL. — See Magic, p. 569‘>. 

ORDER.— See Priest (in NT), 775*. 

ORDINANCE. — See Decree. 

ORDINATION.— See Laying on of Hands. 

ORES AND ZEEB. — Two princes of Midian in the 
invasion of Israel, mentioned as inferior to the kings 
Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 7® 8*. Ps 83>‘; cf. also Is 10»). 
The meaning of the names is ‘raven’ and ‘w'olf.’ Asso- 
ciated with tlie invasion put dowm by Gideon, these two 
princes were killed by the men of Ephraim, who rose 
at Gideon’s suggestion and intercepted the princes 
and their followers at the river Jordan. That their 
death, so briefly narrated in Judges, was accompanied 
by great slaughter may be inferred from the incidental 
references by the writers of Ps 83 and Is 10. Isaiah 
compares the destruction to that of the Egyptians 
in the H(*d Bea, while the Psalmist compares tlie flying 
Midianites to the whirling dust or chaff driven before 
the wind. The rock Oreb and the wine-press Zeeb took 
their names from this incident. T. A. Moxon, 

OREN. — A son of Jerahineel (1 Ch 2®). 

ORGAN.— See Music, etc., § 4 (2) (b). 

ORION.— See Stars. 

ORNAMENTS.-l . The custom of w earing ornaments, 
either as personal adornment or as amulets, or for both 
purposes combined, is almost coeval with the appearance 
of man himself. In historical times in P.destine, as 
elsewhere, these ornaments w^ere chiefly of gold, silver, 
bronze, and paste, but the excavations have shown that 
In the neolithic age a favourite ornament was a string 
of sea-shells. The Hebrews, especially the Hebrew 
women, shared to the full the Oriental love of ornaments, 
which are denoted in OT by two com prehen si v’^e terms, 
generally rendered ‘jewels’ (Gn 24w», Ex 3** and 
oft.), and ‘odl, rendered * ornaments ’ (Ex 33< «, Ezk 16» 
etc.). liists of individual ornaments are found in such 
passages as Ex 85» Nu SB®, Is 3»«-. Ezk », 
Jth 10<, although the identification of each article is 
not always certain. 
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2. Sar-rinufs, always of gold or sliver where the 
material is stated, are frequently named, from Gn 35* 
onwards. In this passage their character as amulets 
is clearly implied. Among the Hebrews ear-rings were 
apparently confined to women, and to children of both 
sexes (Ex 32*), for the * rings,' of Job 42“ IIV are not 
necessarily ear-rings as AV. The only men expressly 
mentioned as wearing them are Midianites (Jg 8*^® ). 
For illustrations of gold ear-rings found at Gezer see 
MacaUster, BiUe Sidelights from Oszcr^ Fig. 32, repro- 
duced in Benzingcr, Ileh, Arch,^ (1907) 83. The ‘ear- 
rings* of Is 3*° AV rightly appear in RV as 'amulets' 
(see Amulet). The pendants of Jg 8*® R V ( AV ‘ collars ' ) 
and Is3i*RV (AV 'chains’), to judge from the etymology 
of the original term, had the form of drops or beads, 
although it is unknown whether they were worn in the 
ears or as a necklace. 

The custom still observed by the Bedouin women 
of wearing a ring through the right nostril (Doughty, 
Arab, Deserta, i. 340; ii. 220, 297) was also in vogue 
among the Hebrew women. Such was the nose -ring 
presented to Rebekah, wrongly given in AV as an ear- 
ring (Gn 24**, note v.*D, as also the ‘nose-jewels’ worn 
by the ladies of Jerusalem (Is 3*i). Although Ezk 16**, 
as correctly rendered by RV, cannot be cited in support 
of wearing ornaments on the forehead as AV suggests 
(‘a jewel on thy forehead’), this practice is attested 
by the figure in Ex 13i*, Dt 6* lli*. where the word 
rendered 'frontlets’ (betwecm the eyes) really denotes a 
jewel Of amulet (see Hastings’ DB iii. 872, now con- 
firmed by Smend’s reading of the Heb. text of Sir 36*). 
For a real frontlet, see § 6 below. 

3 . Several varieties of neck ornament occur, but 
here again the precise nature of each escapes us. The 
* chains' of Pr 1», Ca 4» are clearly necklaces ; the same 
word is used of the chains hung as amulets about the 
necks of the Midianite camels (Jg 8“). The ‘strings of 
jewels’ of Ca 1*® RV were probably a necklace of beads. 
A special form of necklace or breast ornament was 
composed of crescents of gold (Jg 8*®, Is 3 *, both RV). 
Cf. Amulet, § 4 . and illust. PEFSt, 1905, 314, PI. IV. 
The wide-spread custom of wearing a gold chain of 
office on neck and breast is met with in Egypt (Gn 41**) 
and Babylon (Dn 5*- ‘®- **). 

4 . Like other Eastern peoples, the Hebrews were fond 
of decking the arms and hands with ornaments. The 
term most frequently used for the finger -rings {tabba*at) 
properly denotes a signet-ring, as in Gn 41** RV, Est 3**, 
for which see art. Seal. From the use of an engraved 
cylinder for this purpose was developed a form of ring 
found in the excavations, consisting of a small cylinder 
of stone or paste, or of more than one, fitted into a 
ring of silver or gold (see illust. PEFSt, 1905, 314, PI. IV., 
and Benzinger, op, cit, 83, from Sellin’s work cited in 

6). Ordinarily, however, tabba'at denotes a plain 
nger-ring (Ex 35**, Nu 31®®, Is 3*‘, Lk 15**) such as 
those found at Taanach (§ 6). 

Of the various terms rendered bracelet in AV, the most 
common is tsamld-, Rebekah's weighed 10 shekels, and 
was of gold (Gn 242»- *®- **; cf. Nu 31®®, Ezk 16“ 23**). 
The bracelsts of Is 3^® seem to have been made of 
twisted strands of gold wire. The word ‘bracelet’ in 
2 S P® more probably denotes an armlet or arm-band, 
worn on the upper arm. It is rendered 'ankle -chains’ 
in Nu 31®® RV, while a cognate word of the same mean- 
ing occurs in Is 8*® (AV ‘ornaments of the legs'), and 
in the emended text of 2 K IP*, where the crown and 
the arm -band (EV 'testimony’) are named as Insignia 
of royalty. Similarly, the bracelet worn 'upon the 
right arm’ (Sir 21« EV) is an armlet, as Is seen from 
the list of Judith’s ornaments, who 'decked herself 
bravely’ with her armlets (EV ‘chains’), ‘and her bracelets, 
and her rings, and her ear-rings, and all her ornaments’ 
(Jth 10«). The nature of the ornament given in AV 
as tablets and in RV as 'armlets' (Ex 35**, Nu 31®®), 
Is quite uncertain. RV rightly finds anklets in Is 3‘«; 


these the ladies of Jerusalem rattled as they walked 
(v.“ end), 

6. In a separate category may be placed such articles 
as, in addition to being ornamental, served some useful 
purpose in connexion with dress. Among these may be 
reckoned the gold brooches of Ex 35** RV ( A V ‘ bracelets,’ 
lit. hooks), and the 'buckle of gold' of 1 Mac 10«» etc. 
There secerns to be no reference in OT to the ornamental 
pins in gold, silver, and bronze which are found in con- 
siderable numbers at Gezer and elsewhere. For illustra- 
tions of typical pins and brooches found at Gezer, see 
MacaUster, op. cit. Fig. 34. 

6. This article would be incomplete without a fuller 
referenc.e to the countless specimens of aturient jewelry, 
recovered from the sands of Egypt and the soil of 
Palestine, which serve to illustrate the ornaments above 
mentioned. The jewelry of the early Egyptian gold- 
smiths (Ex 3**), as is well known, has never been sur- 
passed in variety and delicacy of w'orkmanship. The 
excavations at Gezer, Taanach, and Megiddo have 
revealed an unexpected wealth of gold and silver orna- 
ments. One of the most remarkable of these recent 
finds is that described by its fortunate discoverer. Dr. 
Sellin, in his Nacklese auf dem Tell Ta'annek, 1906, 
12 ff. (cf. PEFSt, 1905, 176). Beneath the debris of a 
Canaanite house were found a mother and her five 
cliildren, and beside th^ former the following ornaments: 
a gold band for the forehead, 8 gold rings, of which 
7 were simple bands of gold wire, while the eighth was 
of several stramls of wire, 2 silver rings, 2 larger bronze 
rings, perhaps bracelets, 2 small cylinders of crystal, 
5 pearls, a scarab of amethyst and another of crystal, 
and finally a silver fastener (all illustrated op. cit. PI. IV. 
and Fig. 16). 

The ornaments found in still greater variety in the 
mounds of Gezer are described and illustrated in the 
PEFSt from 1902 onw^ards. A spt'cial interest attaches 
to certain recently discovered graves, probably of 
Philistine origin and of a date c. n.c. 1000, in which 
a profusion of jewelry has betm found similar in 
character and workmanship to the ornaments of the 
Mycenaean age found in Cyprus and Crete. For a 
description of the armlets, bracelets, anklets, rings, etc., 
found in these graves, see PEFSt, 1905, 318 ff. and 
PI. VI.; 1907, 199 ff. and PI. I., 240 ff. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ORNAN. — See Araunah. 

ORPAH. — A Moabitess, .sister of Ruth and daughter- 
in-la\v of Naomi. When the latter w^as returning to 
her own country, Orpah, following Naomi’s advice, 
elected to go back to her own people and to her god 
(or gods), while her sister went with her mother-in-law 
(Ru 1**“). 

ORTHOSIA (1 Mac 15**). — Placed by the Peutinger 
Tables 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoli, and 30 S. of 
Antaradus. The name has not been recovered. 

OSAIAS (1 Es 8*®)»»Jeshaiah, Ezr 8>®. 

OSEA (2 Es 13*®)>=»klrig Hoshea (wh. see). 

OSEAS«“the prophet Hosea (wh. see). 

OSNAPPAR (so written in RV of Ezr 4>®. Asnapper 
of AV is more correct; but the best reading of the 
Hebrew is Asenappar ). — A curiously distorted form of 
Aflburbanipal, the name of the last great king of Afisyria 
(b.c. 668-626), the son of E.sarhaddon, and grandson 
of Sennacherib. He is distinguished chiefly as the 
gres-t conserver of the ancient Babylonian literature, 
whose rich and varied collections have come to us from 
his own library in Nineveffi. He succeeded by great efforts 
in keeping together the empire of his father; and he 
added thereto the country of Elam in a fierce campaign 
which ended with the capture of Susa (Shushan), about 
B.c. 645. It was after this event that the deportation, 
alluded to in Ezr 4* *®, of ‘Shushanchites’ and ‘Elam- 
ites’ ^ Samaria and the vicinity took place. The 
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OSPRAY 

war against Elam was the conclusion of a great conflict 
with Babylonia, with which country Elam on the east 
and most of the western subject States, Including Judah, 
were in alliance. And it was before Ashurbanipal, 
as victorious king of Babylonia, that the rebel Judahite 
Manasseh was brought in fetters to Babylonia, as related 
in 2 Oh 33" — an event whose historicity has been 
unnecessarily called in question. J. F. M‘ Curdy. 

OSPRAY Voznlyyah, Lv 1 Dt Hi*).— Probably the 
fish-eating Pandion kaliaetus, which is still found in the 
Plain of Acre and at the Huleh. The Heb. name may 
hava included also one or more of the smaller eagles. 

E. W. G. Masteuman. 

OSSIFRAGE (pcrcs«‘the breaker,' Lv ll‘», Dt 
14’^ RV gier eagle). — This is the LkmmergeirT 
{Gypaetus barbatus), a great bird with a spread of ten 
feet across, distinguished from the true vultures by its 
neck being covered by dirty-white feathers. It occurs 
in the ravines around the Dead Sea, but is ai>parently 
gradually becoming extinct in Palestine. The Heb. 
peres and Latin ossifrag^is are both due to its habit of 
carrying large bon(‘s, tortoises, etc., to a great height 
and then dropping them upon the ground in order that 
it may get access to the soft contents. 

E, W. G. Mabterman. 

OSTRICH.— 

1. hath ya'an&K Dv Dt 14‘6, Job 30», Is 13*^ 

3413 4330^ jer 50’®, and Mio 1". In all the-se references 
AV has *owl,* hut RV ‘ostrich.’ Lit. tr. of Heb. is 
'daughter of greed.’ 

2. ‘o.striches,’ La 4®. 

3. r'indnim, Job 39'“ AV ‘peacocks,* RV 'ostrich.' (In 
same verse chasiddh ‘kindly’ is in AV mistranslated 
‘ostrich.’) 

The ostrich {Strulhio camelus) still exists In the 
deserts to E. and 8.E. of Syria; a live specimen was 
brought into Jerusalem a few years ago, and their eggs 
are from time to time offered for sale by the Bedouin. 

The popular view of the o.strich’s neglect of her eggs 
appears in Job 39'* but the follmivlng is her real habit. 
The ostrich is polygamous, and a group of three or 
four hen.s, jealously guarded by a cock, lay some thirty 
or forty eggs in a common nest in the ground, covering 
them over with sand. During the day th(‘ heal of the 
sun is a sufficient incubator, but at night the birds take 
turn.s in keeping the eggs warm. A few scattered eggs, 
said to be used for food for the young chicks, are. laid 
after the ne.st is clo.sed, and these have given ri.sf* to 
the popular \iew. The feathers (Job 39'“), the swift 
pace (v.‘*), and the mournful cry (Mic 1») of the ostrich 
are all referred to in Scripture, and in Job IKB* its cry 
Is associated with that other melancholy night-cry — the 
‘walling’ of the jackals. 

E. W. G. Mabterm.an. 

OTHNI. — A son of Shemaiah (1 Ch 26*). 

OTHKIEL (meaning unknown), — According to Jg 
!'• the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother. As a 
reward for taking Klriath-sepher, he receives Achsah, 
the daughter of Caleb, for his wife. Othniel is the first 
mentioned among the ‘Judges’ of Israel; Cushan- 
rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had oppressed the 
Israelites for eight years, when Jahweh ‘raised up a 
saviour’ in the person of Othniel, who fought against 
the oppressor and overcame him, thus bringing rest to 
the land. W. O, E. Oesterlev. 

OTHOKIAS (1 Es 9«) «Mattaniah in Err 10*7. 

OUOH. — The word ‘ ouch ’ is used in A V for the setting 
of a Jewel, but it is also used in Old Eng. for th3 jewel 
Rself. See Brkastplatb (of the High Prieit). 


OZNl 

OVER. — See Bread. 

0WL.»- 

1. bath ya'andh, RV ‘ostrich* (wh. see). 

2. yanmuph, Lv 11'7, Dt 14'®, ‘great owl’; [yanshdph] 

Is 34" ‘owl,’ RVm ‘bittern’; commonly thought to be the 
ibis. 

3. kds, Lv 11'7, Dt 14'«, ‘little owl*; Ps 102« ‘owl.’ 

4. qippoz, Is AV ‘great owl,’ RV ‘arrowsnake.* 

The description ‘ make her nast, and lay, and hatch ’ certainly 
seems to point to .some bird, but what kind is uncertain 

5. iinshemeOi, Lv 11"*, Dt 14'®, AV ‘swan,* RV ‘homed 
owl.’ See Swan. 

6. llllth, Is 34'*, AV ‘screech owl,' AVm and RV ‘night 
monster ’ RVm ‘Lilith,’ the fabulous monster which is 
in Jewish folklore such an enemy of children. 

Owls are very plentiful in Palestine. Most common 
of all is the.littlc bdmeh {Athene glaux), whose melancholy 
cry can be heard anywhere in the open country when 
twilight begins. It is a general favourite and very 
tame. The great Egyj)tian eagle-owl, the next most 
common species, is a large bird, nearly two feet long, 
with long ear tufts (see No. 6). It haunts ruins, and 
has a prolonged and desolate cry. 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

OX. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 8'). 

OX, OXEN, HERD, CATTLE.— 

1. shoT, Gn 32®, 1 S 22'® etc.; Aram, tor (cf. Arab* 
thaur) is u.sed in Ezr 6®- '7 7'7 and Dn 4^- “ **; shdr is used 
collectively and also for a single member of the bovine species 
of any^age and either sex. 

2. 'aldphim (only in pi.); a general term for ‘oxen,* 
Dt 7'“ 28*- "* Ps 87, pr 14^ Is 30=^. 

3. par ‘young bull,* ‘bullock’; and pdrdh ‘young cow.* 
See Heifer. 

4. 'abblr (in plur.) ‘bulls* in Ps 22'* 60'“, Is 347; Lut 
‘strong ones’ or ‘horses’ elsewhere. 

5. tef>, Dt 14® AV ‘wild ox,’ RV ‘antelope*; 15, Is 51*® 
AV ‘wild bull,’ RV ‘antelope.’ 

6. ’cdAerherd; in J1 1'® conjoined with 6d7ar = herds of 
oxen; and in same verse with te6*n = herds (EV ‘flocks’) of 
small cattle (.sheen and goats). 

7. migneh usually tr. *^cattle*; in Gn 47'7 conjoined with 
6d<7dr== ‘^herds' (AV and RVm ‘cattle of the herds’). 

A behemah ‘cattle*; in Gn47'® conjoined with miqneh^ 
‘herds of cattle.’ 

Oxen arc specially valuable in Pah^stine for ploughing 
(Dt 22'°, 1 K 19'®) and for threshing, i.c. ‘treading 
out the corn’ (Dl 25*, Hos 10"). 'Ihey were used for 
cart.s (Nu 7“); the Circassians, recently settled in 
Palestine, use them extensively in this way, but not 
the fellakln. In 1 Ch 12*° oxen are also mentioned 
as burden-lK;arer.s. Their use for sacrifice is ri'peatedly 
referred to (.see 1 K 8®“, 2 Ch 29““). The cattle of 
Palestine are small and mostly lean, owing to i)oor 
foo<i and much work. They are most plentiful in Galilee, 
when* the pasturage is better; and a much larg(T breed, 
the cows of which give excellent milk, flourishes around 
Damascus. In several parts of the Jordan Valley, 
notably in el-Batiha, N. of Luke of Tiberias, and near 
Lake Huleli, the buffalo or jam ua (Bonbubalus) is kept by 
the Bedouin: it yields excellent inilk. 

For the ‘wild ox’ (RV tr. of see Unicorn. 

E. W. G. Ma.sterman. 

OX -GOAD . — See Aqricui.ture, § 1. 

OZEM. — 1. An elder brother of David (1 Ch 2'®). 
2. A son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2*“). 

OZIAS. — 1. 1 Es 8*. 2 Es 1*, an ancestor of Ezra. 2. 
1 Es 5*' “=UMa, Ezr 2*®, Neh 7®'. 3. The son of Micali 
(Jth 6'® 7“ 8'°- *» “® 10«). 

OZIEL. — An ancestor of Judith (Jth 
02UTI. — See Ezbon, 1. 
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FAARAl. — See Naarai. 

PACE. — See Weights and Mbasurbs. 

PAOHON (month). — See Time. 

PADDAK, PADDAN-ARAM (the former in Gn 48? 

only). — The name used by P for the region (or a part 
of it) designated by J Aram-Naharaim (see Aram): see 
Gn 282- »• ^ 3P8 33i» 35»- “ 46»». Padanu in Assyr. 
denotes a measure of land (cf . * field of Aram ’ in Hos. 

PADDLE occurs only in Dt 23**, where it Is used 
of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. In earlier English 
a small spade used for cleaning the plough-share was 
called a ‘paddle,’ which explains the choice of this word 
in the Geneva Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

PADON. — A family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerub., Ezr 2**' —Neh 7*^; called in 1 Es Phaleas. 

PAGIEL.—Chief of the tribe of Asher (Nu 1*» 2” 7’*- ’’ 

10 »). 

PAHATH-MOAB. — The name of a Jewish clan which 
consisted of two branches. Jeshua and Joab. Part of it 
returned with Zerubbabel, part with Ezra, and part 
remained in Babylon. The word has been read to mean 
‘governor of Moab,’ and referred to a dominion once 
exercised over Moab. It is, however, more probable 
that we have a corrupted text. See Ezr 2* 8<, Neh 7**; 
in 1 Es 5** 8»* Phaath Moab. W. F. Cobb. 

PAI. — The capital city of Hadad (1 Ch.) or Iladar 
(Gn.) (1 Ch 1*®). In the piarallel passage, Gn 36”, the 
name occurs in the form Pan. The site is unknown. 

PAINPtn-KESS.— In Ps 73” ‘When I thought to 
know this, it was too painful for me’ as well as in 2E8 7”, 
2 Mac 2” ‘painful’ means ‘laborious’: and so ‘pain- 
fulness’ in 2 Co 11*^ means ‘laboriousness.’ Hooker 
Bays, ‘The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of knowledge is that which maketh the 
will so hardly inclinable thereto.' 

PAINT, PAINTING.— See Eye, Art. 

PALACE. — Primarily ‘palace’ denotes simply a 
large house; so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. Sublime Porte) means ‘great house’; and 
the ordinary OT term for ‘palace,’ in its strict sense 
of ‘royal residence,’ is ‘the king's house’ or ‘his hou.se,’ 
1 K 7* 9‘®. The only royal residence of which we have 
any details in the Bible is Solomon's palace, 1 K 7* **, 
which took thirteen years to build, 'This Included the 
‘House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 100 
cubits long, 60 broad, 30 high, with four rows of pillars; 
a ‘porch of pillars,’ 50 cubits by 30; the ‘porch of the 
throne’ for a court of justice; a dwelling-house for 
himself, and another for Pharaoh’s daughter. Round 
about the whole was a great court of hewn stones and 
cedar beams. 

In Egypt the palace was not only the royal rt^sidence, 
but also the seat of government. The royal apart- 
ments were in an inner, the halls of audience in an outer, 
court. If we include all the buildings required for 
courtiers and officials, the ‘palace’ becomes not a 
house, but a royal city. A characteristic feature was a 
balcony on which the king would show himself to his 
people. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 
and magnificent. In Babylonia, the palaces, like the 
temples, were built on the top of artificial mounds of 
crude bricks; and were groups of buildings forming a 
?reat fortress. 

PALAL.— The son of Uzai (Neh 3»). 

PALESTINA. — See next art., § 1. 


PALESTINE.—!. Situatiom and name.— The land ol 

Palestine la the territory which lies between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Arabian Desert as E. and W. bound- 
aries, and whose N. and 8. boundaries may be approxi- 
mately stated at 31® and 33° 20' N. Lat. respectively. 
These boundaries have not always been clearly fixed; 
but the convention is generally agreed upon that 
Palestine is separated from Egypt by the Wady eU 
*Arlsh or ‘River of Egypt,’ and from Syria by the 
Kasmlyeh or Litani River, the classical Leontes. 
Biblical writers fixed the limits of the territory by the 
towns Dan and Beersheba, which are constantly coupled 
when the author desires to express in a picturesque 
manner that a certain event affected the whole of the 
Israelite country (e.g, Jg 20* ). The name ‘ Palestine ’ [AV 
in Ji 3<; in Ex 15”, Is 14”- « Palestina; RV PhiUstia], 
being derived from that of the Philuiines, properly 
belongs only to the .strip of coast-land .south of Carmel, 
which was the ancient territory of tliat people. There 
is no ancient geographical term covering the whole 
region now known as Palestine: the different provinces — 
Canaan, Judah, Israel, Moab, Edom, etc, — are enumer- 
ated separately when neci'ssary. The extension of the 
word to include the entire Holy Land, both west and 
east of the Jordan, is subsequent to the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. Geology and geography. — The greater part of the 
country is of a chalky lirne.stone formation, which 
overlies a layer of red sandstone that appears on the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and elsewhere. Under the 
red sandstone are the archiean granitic rocks whicu 
form a large part of the Sinai Peninsula. Above the 
chalk Is a layer of nummulitic limestone, which appears 
on some mountains. Volcanic rock, the result of 
ancient eruj)tions, appears in the Ilauran, Galilee 
(especially in the neighbourhood of Safed), and else- 
where. For fuller information on the geology of the 
country, see art. Geology. With respect to tlie surface, 
Pale.stine divides naturally into a series of narrow 
strip.s of country running from north to south, and 
differing materially from one anotluT in character, 
(a) The first of these is the Maritime Plain running 
along the coast of the Me<Hterranean from the neighbour- 
hood of Sidon and Tyre southward, and disappearing 
only at the promontory of Carmel. This plain widens 
southward from Carmel to a maximum breadth of alx»ut 
20 miles, while to the north of that promontory it de- 
velops into the great plain of E.sdraelon, which inter- 
sects the mountain region and affords the most easy 
pas.sage into the heart of the country. This plain is 
oovenKl with a most fertile alluvial soil. (6) The second 
strip is the mountainous ridge of Juda'a and Samaria, 
on the summit of which are Hebron, Jerusalem, and 
other important towns and villages; and which, with 
the single interruption of the piain of Esdraeion, runs 
continuously from the south border of the country to 
join the system of the Lebanon, (r) The third strip Is 
the deep depre8.sion known as the Ghbr, down which runs 
the .Iordan with its lakes, (d) The fourth strip is the 
great plateau of Bashan, Moab, and Edom, with a 
lofty and precipitous face towards the west, and running 
eastward till it is lost In the desert. 

3. Water supply, climate, natural products. — There Is 
no consiiicuous river in Palestine except the Jordan 
and its eastern tributaries, and these, being for the 
greater part of their course In a deep hollow, are of 
little or no service for irrigation. In consequence, 
Palestine is dependent as a whole for Its water supply 
on springs, or on artificial means of storage of Its winter 
rains. Countless examples of iKith exist, the former 
especially in Galilee, parts of Woich are abundantlf 
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ifertile by nature, and would probably repay beyond 
all expectation a judicious expenditure of capital. 
The case of Judaea is a little different, for here there are 
extensive tract?: which are nearly or quite waterless, 
fcnd are more or less desert in consequence. 

The cliinr.te of Palestine is, on the whole, that of the 
sub-tropical zone, though, owing to the extraordinary 
variation of altitudes, there is probably a greater range 
of average local temperature than in any other region 
of its size on the world’s surface. On the one hand, 
the summits of Hermon and of certain peaks of the 
Lebanon are covered with snow for the greater part of 
the year; on the other hand~ the tremendous depression, 
in the bottom of which lies the Dead Sea, is practically 
tropical, both in climate and in vegetation. The mean 
local temperature is said to range from about 62° F. 
in the upland district to almost 100° F. in the region 
of Jericho. 

Rainfall is confined to the winter months of the year. 
Usually in tlie end of October or November the rainy 
season is ushered in with a heavy timnderstorm, wliich 
softens the hard -baked surface of the land. This part 
of the rainy season is the ‘ former rain ’ of the Bible 
(as i.i J1 2*3). Ploughing commences immediately after 
the rains have thus begun. The following months have 
heavy showers, alternating with days of beautiful 
sunshine, till March or April, when the ‘latter rain* 
falls and gives the crops their final fertilization before 
the commencement of the dry season. During tliis part 
of the year, except by the rarest, exception, no rain 
falls: its place is supplied by night dews, wliich in some 
years are extraordinarily heavy. Scantiness of the 
rainfall, however, is invariably succeeded by poverty 
or even destruction of the crops, and the rain is watched 
for as anxiously now as it was in the time of Ahab. 

Soon after tiie cessation of the rains, the wild flowers, 
which in early spring decorate Palestine like a carpet, 
become rapidly burnt ui>. and the country as.sumes an 
• ppearance of barrenness that gives no true idea of its 
actual fertility. The dry summer is rendered further 
unpleasant by hot east winds, blowing from over the 
Arabian Desert, which have a depre.ssing and enervating 
effect. The south wind is also dry, and the west wind 
damp (cf, 1 K Lk 12^). The north wind, which 
blows from over the lj?.banon snows, is always cold, 
often piercingly .so. 

As already hinted, the flcrra displays an extraordinary 
fange and richness, owing to the great varieties of the 
climate at different points. The plants of the S. and 
of the Jordan Valley resemble those found in Abyssinia 
or in Nubia: those of the upper levels of Lebanon are 
of the kiiid.s iKiculiar to snow-clad regions. Wheat, 
barley, millet, maize, peas, beams, lentils, olives, figs, 
mulberrie.H, vines, and other fruit; cotton, nuts of 
various species; the ordinary vegetables, and some 
(such as Holanum or ‘egg-plant’) that do not, as a 
rule, find their way to western markets; sesame, and 
tobacco -which is grown in some districts — are the 
most characteristic crops produced by the country. 
The prickly iK*ar and the orange, though of compara- 
tively recent introduction, are now among its staple 
products, The fauna includes (among wild animals) 
the bat, hyama, wolf, jackal, wild cat, ibex, gazelle, 
wild boar, hare, and other smaller animals. The bear 
is now confined to Hermon, and pmssibly one or two 
places in Lt^banon; the cheetah is rare, and the lion 
(1 S 17*«, 1 K 13*« etc.) is extinct. So also is the 
hippopotamus, bones of which have been found in 
excavations. Among wild birds we may mention the 
eagle, vulture, stork, and partridge: there is a great 
variety of smaller birds. Snakes and Uzards abound, 
and crocodiles are occasionally to be seen in the Nakr 
ez-Zerka near Ccesarea. The domesticated animals 
are the camel, cow, buffalo (only in the Jordan Valley), 
sheep, horse, donkey, swine (only among Chri.stians), 
and domestic fowl. The dog can scarcely be called 
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domesticated: it is kept by shepherds for their flocks, 
but otherwise prowls about the streets of towns and 
villages seeking a living among the mbbish thrown 
from the houses. 

4. History, races, antiquities.— The earliest dawn of 
history in Palestine has left no trace in the country 
itself, so far as we can tell from the limited range 
of excavations hitherto carried out. There was, liow- 
ever, a Babylonian supremacy over the country in the 
fourth millennium b.c., of which the records left by the 
kings of Agade speak. These records are as yet only 
imperfectly known, and their discussion in a short 
article like the present would be out of place. A very 
full account of all that is as yet known of these remote 
waifs of history will be found in L. B. Paton's excellent 
History of Syria and Palestine. 

About B.c. 3000 we first reach j, period where 
excavation in Palestine has some information to 
give. It appiears that the inhai>itants were then still 
in the neolithic stage of culture, dwelling in caves, 
natural or artificial. The excavation of Gezer has shown 
that the site of that city was occupied by exteruiive 
community of this race. They were non-Semitic; but 
as thoy practised cremation, the bones w^ere too much 
destroyed to make it possibU^ to assign them to their 
proper place among the Mediterranean races. Further 
di.scoveries may ultimately lead to this question being 
settled. It is po.s.siblo that the Horites of Gn 14® and 
elsewhere may have been tlie survivors of this race. 

About B.c. 2500 the first Semitic settlers seem to 
have estabUshed themselves in tlie country. These 
were the lample know n to Bible students as CanaanUes 
or Amorites. The success of attempts that have been 
made to distinguisii these names as indicating two 
separate stocks must be considered doubtful, and it is 
perhaps .safer to treat the two names as synonymous. 
About B.c. 2000, as appears by the reference to 
‘Amraphel, king of Shinar’ ( — Hammurabi), occurred 
the battle of the four kings and flee recorded in Gn 14 — 
the first event on Palestinian soil of wliich a Palestinian 
record is preserved. 

The dominion of Egypt over S. Palestine, or at least 
the influence of Egyptian civilization, must early have 
been felt, though no definite records of Egyptian conquest 
older tlian Tahutmes iii. (about b.c. 1500) have come 
to Ughl. But scarabs and other objects referable to 
the Usertesens (about b.c. 2800-2500, according to the 
opinions of various chronologists) are not infrequently 
feund in excavations, which speak of close intercourse 
between tlie Canaaiiiles and the civilization of the Nile 
valiey. Of the Canuanites very extensive remains yet 
await the spade of the excavator in the mounds that 
cover the remains of the ancient cities of Palestine. 
Tiie modern peasantry of the country closely resemble 
the ancient Canaanites in physical character, to judge 
from the remains of the latter that excavation has 
revealed; indeed, in all probability the substratum of 
the population has remained unchanged in racial 
afliiiities throughout the. vicissitudes that the country 
has suffered. By the conquests of Tahutmes in. 
(c. 1500), and Amenholep iii. (c. 1450), Palestine became 
virtually an Egyptian province, its urban cornmimities 
governed by kings (Le. local sheiks) answerable to 
the Pharaoh, but always quarrelling among them- 
selves. Tiie ‘heretic king* Amenhotep iv. was too 
busy with liis religious innovations to pay attention to 
his foreign possessions, and, city by city, his rule in 
Pale.stine crumbled away before tiie Aramcean tribes, 
named in the Tell el-Amarna tablets the Khabiri. 
This name is identical with that of the Biblical Hebrews; 
but it has not yet been possible to put tlie Khabiri and 
the Hebrews into their projier mutual relations. The 
Hebrews represent themselves as esicaped slaves from 
Egypt who (about the 13th cent, b.c.) were led as a 
solid whole under a single leader (Joshua) to the com- 
plete conquest of Canaan — this is the account of tba 
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Book of Joshua. According to the older tradition 
preserved in Jg 1, they entered the country without 
an individual leader, as a number of more or less in- 
dependent tribes or clans, and effected only a partial 
conquest, being baffled by the superior strength of 
>^rtain specified cities. This account is more in accord- 
ance with the events as related by the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets, but further discoveries must be made before 
the very obscure history of the Israelite immigration 
can be clearly made out. 

The Israelite occupation was only partial. The im- 
portant Maritime Plain was in the hands of a totally 
distinct people, the Philistines. The favourite, and most 
probable, modern theory regarding tlie Philistines is 
that they were of Cretan origin; but everything respect- 
ing that mysterious race is veiled in ob.scurity. As 
above mentioned, it is not likely that the change of 
ownership affected the peasants — the Gibeonites were 
probably not the only ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’ (Jos that survived of the older stock. 
And lastly, we cannot doubt that an extensive Canaanite 
occupation remained in the towns expressly mentioned 
in Jg 1, as those from which the various tribes ‘drave 
not out’ their original inhabitants. So far as we can 
infer from excavation —an inference thoroughly con- 
firmed by a consideration of the barbarous history of 
the Judges — the effect of the Israelite entrance into 
Canaan was a retrogression in civilization, from which 
the country took centuries to recover. 

The liistory of the development of these incoherent 
units into a kingdom is one of ever-fresh interest. It 
is recorded for u.s in the Books of Judges and 1 Samuel, 
and the course of events being known to every reader, 
it is unnecessary to recall tulate them here. It is not 
unimportant to notice that the split of the short-lived 
single kingdom into two, after the death of Solomon, 
was a rupture that had been foreshadowed from time 
to time— as in the brief reign of Abimelech over 
the northern province (Jg 9), and the attempt of the 
northerners to set up Ish-bosheth as king against David 
(2 S 2. 3), frustrated by Lsh-bosheth’s ill-timed insult to 
Abner (2 S 3D: Abner's answer (v.‘0) recognizes the 
dichotomy of Judah and Israel as already existing. 
This division must have had its roots in the original 
peopling of the country by the Hebrews, when the 
children of Judah went southward, and the children of 
Jo.seph northw^ard (Jg P 21 

Space will not permit us to trace at length the fortunes 
of the rival kingdoms, to their highest glory under the 
contemporary kings Uzziah and Jeroboam ii., and 
their rapid decline and final extinction by the great 
Mesopotamian empires. We may, how'ever, pau.se to 
notice that, as in the ca.se of the Canaanites, many 
remains of the Israelite dominion await tlie excavator 
in such towns as lay within I.sraelite territory; and the 
Siloam Tunnel epigraph, and one or two of minor im- 
portance, promise the welcome addition of a few i inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, the remains of the population 
are scantier — for it need hardly be .said that the modern 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine are all more or less 
recent importations. 

The Northern Kingdom fell before As.syria, and was 
never heard of again. Tangible remains of the A.ssyrian 
domination were found at Gezer, in the shaiK* of a couple 
of contract- tablets written there in the A.ssyrian lan- 
guage and forrnulJE about n.c. 6.50; and the modern 
sect of Samaritans is a living te.stimony to the story 
of the re-settling of the Northern Kingdom under 
As.syrian auspices (2 K 17^-*^). 

The Southern Kingdom had a different fate. It w'a.s 
extinguished by Babylon about 13.5 years later, in b.c\ 
686. In 638 the captives were i>^‘rmitted to return to 
their land by Cyrus, after his conquest of Babylon. 
They re-built Jerusalem and the Temple; the Books of 
£zra and Neheniiah are the record of this work of 
restoration. 


In B.c. 333 Syria fell to AlexandOi the Great after 
the battle of Lssu.s. After his death followed a dis- 
tracting and complicated period of conflict between his 
successors, which, so far as Palestine was concerned, 
had the effect of opening the country for the first time 
to the influence of Greek culture, art, and religion. 
From this time onward we find evidence of the foun- 
dation of such buildings as tlieatres, previou.sly quite 
unknown, and other novelties of Western origin. Al- 
though many of the Jt*ws adopted the Greek tongue, 
there was a staunch puritan party who rigidly set 
their faces against all such Gentile contaminations. In 
this they found them.selve.s oppo.sed to the S<*leucid 
princes of Syria, among whom Antiochus Kpiphane.s 
especially set himself deliberately to destroy the 
religion of Judaism. This led to the great revolt headed 
by Mattathias the priest and his sons, which secured 
for the Jews a brief period of independence that lasted 
during the second half of the 2nd cent, b.c., under John 
Hyreanus (grandson of Mattathias) and his successors. 
The kingdom was weakened by family disputes; in the 
eml Koine stepjDed in, Pompey captured Jerusalem in 
B.c. 63, and henceforth Palestine lay under Roman 
suzerainty. Several important tombs near Jeru.salem, 
and (‘l.sttwhcre, and a large number of remains of cities 
and fortre.sses, .survive from the age of th • family of 
Mattathias. The conquest of Joppa, under the auspice.s 
of Simon Maccaba-us, son of Mattathias (1 Mac 13“), 
w^as the first capture of a seaport in S. Palestine through- 
out th(^ whole of Israelite history. 

The Hasmona*an dynasty ga\e place to the Idumaean 
dynasty of the Ilerods in the* middle of the 1st cent. B.c., 
Herod the Great becoming .sole governor of Judfea 
(under Roman suzerainty ) in n.c. 40. It was into thi.s 
political .situation that Christ was born n.c. 4. Remains 
of the building activities of Herod are still to be i>een in 
the .sub-structures of the Temple, the Herodlan towers 
of Jerusalem, and (i)ossibly) a magnificent tomb near 
Jerusalem traditionally called tlie Tomb of Marlamme. 
Herod died .shortly after (.flirist’s birth, and his domin- 
ions were subdivided into provinces, each under a 
.separate ruler: but the nathe rulers rapidly declined 
in power, an<l the Roman govi rnors as rapidly advanced. 
The Jews became more and more (‘iiibittered against 
the Roman yoke, and at la.st a violent rebellion broke 
out, which was quelled by Titus in a.p. 70. when 
Jeru.salem was destroyefl ami a large part of the Jews 
slain or dispersed. A remnant remained, which about 
60 years later again e.ssayed to revolt umler their leader 
Bar Cochba: the suppre.s.sion of this rebellion was the 
final deathblow' to Jewi.sh nationality. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem many settled in Tiberias, and 
formed the nucleus of the important Galihean Rabbinic 
.schools, remain.s of which are still to be seen in the 
shafie of the synagogues of Galilee. The.se interesling 
buildings apix-ar to date from the .second century a.d. 

After the partition of the Roman Einjiire, Palestine 
formed part of th(^ Empire of the East, and with it was 
Chri.stianized. Many ancient .setthunents, with tombs 
ami small churche.s— some of them with beautiful 
mo.saic pavements — survive in various parts of the 
country: lhe.se are relics of the Byzantine Christians 
of the 6th and 6th centuries. The native (?hristian.s 
of Syria, who.se families were never absorbed into Islam, 
are their representatives. The.se, though Aramaean by 
race, now habitually speak Arabic, except in Maflula 
and one or two other places in N. Lebanon, where a 
Syrhic dialect .survives. 

This early Chri.stianity received a .severe blow in Oil 
w’hen the country was ravaged by Chosroe.s 11 ., king 
of Persia. Monastic settleimmts were massacred and 
plundered, and the whole country reduced to such a 
state of weakness that without much resistance it fell to 
Orna.r, the second Caliph of Islam. He became master 
of Syria and Palestine in the second quarter of the 
seventh century. Palestine thus became a Moslem 
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country, and its population received the Arab element 
which is still dominant within it. It may be mentioned 
in passing that coins of Chosroes are occasionally found 
in Pahistine; and that of the early Arab domination 
many noteworthy buildings survive, chief of which 
is the glorious dome that occupies the site of the Hebrew 
Temple at Jerusalem, 

The Moslem rule was at first by no means tyrannical; 
but. as the spirit of intolerance developed, tlu^ Christian 
inhabitants were compelled to undergo many sufferings 
and indignitif^s. This, and the desire to wrest tlu; holy 
places of Christendom from the hands of the infidel, 
were the ostensible reasons for the invasions of the 
brigands who called themselves Crusaders, and who 
established in Jerusalem a kingdom on a feudal basis 
that lasted throughout the 12th century. An institu- 
tion so exotic, supported by men morally and physically 
unlit for life, in a sub-tropical climate, could not outlast 
the first enthusiasm wliich called it into being. Worn 
out by immorality, by leprosy and other diseases, and 
by mutual dissensions, the unworthy champions of the 
Cross disappean*d before the heroic 8aladin, leaving 
as their h*gacy to tlu' country a score or so of place 
names; a (piantity of wortliless ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions; a number of castles and churches, few of which 
possess any special arcbitt^ctural interest, and many 
of which, by a strange irony, hav<^ been converted into 
rnoscpK's; and, among the Arab natives, an unquench- 
able hatred of Christianity. 

We must pass over the barbarous A/onjyohan invasions, 
the last of which was under Timur or Tamerlan«* at the 
end of the Hlh c(*ntury. But we must not omit to 
mention the Turkish conquest in 1516, when Syria 
obtained the place which it still holds in the Ottoman 
ICmpire. R, A. S, Macalister. 

PALLU. — One of the sons of Reuben (Gn 46®, Ex 6‘<, 
Nu 26'^- *, ! Ch 5d. The patronymic Palluites occurs 
in Nu 26'’' We should i)robal)ly read Pallu for Peleth 
in Nu 16b 

PALM TREE — The date palm {Phmiix 

dactyl if <ra) is a tre(‘ (ssential to existence in the deserts 
of Arabia, and was therefore held sacred among the 
Semites from the earliest liistoric times. It no!irish(*s 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the oases of Arabia (Ex 
Nu 33**). but its cultivation has for long been much 
neglected in Palestine. It is still found in considerable 
numbers in the Maritime Plain, e.g. at the Bay of *Akka 
and at Gaza; and small scattered groups occur all over 
the land in tin* neighbourhood of springs. In the valleys 
east of tin* Dead Sea, many Kt(*rile. dwarfed palms occur. 
Both in the OT (Dt 34b Jg 3‘b 2 Ch and 

In Josephus (BJ iv, viii. 2-3), Jericho is famous for its 
vast groves of i)alms; to-day there are but few, and 
these quite modern trees. Not only are dates a staple 
diet in Arabia and an important article of export, but 
the plaited leaves furnish mats and baskets, the bark 
Is made into rop(‘s, and tbes«*eds are ground uj) for catlle. 
From the dates is made a kind of syrup. dat«*-honey or 
dibs, a valuable substitute for sugar. The method of 
fertilization of the female (pistillate) flowers by the 
pollen from the male (staminate) flowers was known 
in very ancient times, and nature was then, as now, 
assisted by shaking out the, pollen over the female 
flowers. The palm tree Is referred to (Ps 92‘*) as a 
sign of prosperity and (Ca 7^- *) of beauty. Figures 
of palm trees were us(*d to ornament the Temple (1 K 6); 
at a later period they occur on Jewish coins and in 
the sciilpttire of the ancient Jewish synagogues, notably 
in the recently excavated synagogue at Tell Ham 
(Capernaum). The sacredness of this tree thus 
persisted from the early Semite to late Jewish times. 
Palm branches were used at the rejoicings of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (Lv 23<®, Neh 8‘®), as they are among 
the modern Jews, who daily, during this feast, wave 
branches of palms in their synagogues. In l Mac 


we read of the bearing of palm branches as the sign 
of triumphant rejoicing — an idea also implied in their 
use in Jn 12‘* and Rev 7®. To-day these branches are 
UvSed by the Moslem.s especially at funeral processions, 
and to decorate graves. E. W. G. Masterman. 

PALMER-WORM. — Old Eng. for ‘caterpillar,’ see 
Locust. 

PALSY. — The modern form of this word is ‘ paralysis.’ 
See Medicine, p. 509“. 

PALTI. — 1. The Bcnjamite spy (Nu 13®). 2. The 
man to whom Michal, David’s wife, was given by Saul 
(IS 25^*). In 2 S 3“’ he is called Paltiel. See following 
article under No. 2. 

PALTIEL. — 1. The prince of Issachar (Nu 342«). 
2. 2 S 3'b the same as Palti of 1 S 25«b 

PALTITE, THE. — A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeb of Judah (Jos 152’, Nch To this town 

belonged llelez, one of David’s thirty heroes (2 8 23®*), 
In the parallel lists (1 Ch 11®’ 27‘®) he is described, 
probably incorrectly, as the Pelonite.’ 

PAMPHYLIA. — The name of a district on the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, lying between Lycia and Cilicia. 
Strictly .speaking, it consisted of a plain 80 mil(*s long 
and (at its widest part) 20 miles broad, lying between 
Mt. Taurus and the sea. After a.d. 74 the name was 
applied to a Roman province which included the moun- 
tainous country to the N., more properly called Pi.sidia, 
but until that tinn* it was used only in the narrower 
sense. The i)lain was shut in from all N. winds, but 
was well watered by springs from the Taurus ranges. 
Through luck of cultivation it has in modern limes 
become very malarious, and in ancient times, though 
better cultivated, the district was never favourable te 
the development of a vigorous population. Moreover, 
it was very isolated except by sea, for the mountains to 
the N. had no good roads, and wen* infested by brigands. 
Even Alexander had to fight his way through them. 

The name is probably derived from the Pamphyli, one of 
the three Dorian tribes, and it is likely that Dorian 
settlers entered Pamphylia at the lime of the other Dorian 
migrations. But the Greek element never prevailed, and 
though Side arvd Aspendos w*ere half-Greek cities in the 
5th cent. n.c.. the Greek that they .spoke was very corrupt 
and was written it* a corrupt alphabet . 8ide is said to have 
earned its prosperity as the market of Cilician pirates. The 
U>wn of Attalia was founded in the 2nd century. But more 
impt^rtant was the native town of Perga, situated inland and 
having apparently a port of its own on the river Cestrus at 
a distance of 5 miles. It, w'as a religious centre, where a 
goddess ‘ Artemis of Perga’ was worshipped, her rites corre- 
sponding to tnose associated with Diana of the I^hesians, 
and being therefore more Asiatic than Greek. The ruins 
of t he <‘i t y date f mm the period of the Seleucid kin gs of Syria. 
Pamphylia was in ttirn subject to Persia, Macedonia, Syria, 
Pergamus, and Rome. 

Paul and Barnaba.s on their first missionary journey 
cro.ss(*d from Cyprus to Perga, but seem to have gone 
straight on to Antioch without preaching. It was at 
Perga that John Mark l(*ft them (Ac 13'®). On the 
return journey, before taking ship at Attalia, they 
preached at Perga (.\c 14®*), but by this time they had 
definitely determined to ‘turn to the Gentiles’ (cf. 13<«). 
Chri.stiariity was .slow in taking hold of Pamphylia, — 
there is no mention of it in 1 P B — and ihis was prob- 
ably due partly to the absence of Jewish centres, partly 
to the backwardness of the district. Christianity made 
way most quickly in the chief centres of thought. See 
Perga. A. E. Hillard. 

PAN. — See House, § 9. 

PANELLED. — See Cieled. 

PANNAG. — A word of doubtful genuineness occurring 
only in Ezk 27‘’. in a list of articles which had a place 
in the commerce of Judah and Israel with Tyre. RV 
simply transliterates the word, with raarg. note, ‘ perhaps 
a kind of confection.’ AV had understood the word as 
a place name, ‘wheat of Minnith and Pannag.' Of 
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the suggest id emendations may be mentioned v.r>“niirs 
wax' idifnag), and Cheyne's ‘grape-syrup,’ for -^hlcb 
see Honey. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PAPER. — See Writing, § 6. 

PAPER REEDS. — See Meadow, Reed. 

PAPHOS was the name of two cities in r V. of 
Cyprus, Old Paphos about a mile from the sea, New 
Paphos (now Baffo) about seven miles N.W. of this. 
The Phoenician origin of the former need not be doubt^^d; 
the latter was by tradition a Greek settlement, but m 
both the chief object of worship was the Papluan 
goddess,’ undoubtedly of Syrian origin, and worshipped 
under the form of a conical stone, though identified by 
the Greeks with Aphrodite. Old Paphos was iesolate 
in the time of Jerome. Now Paphos was the (■ u-re of 
the Roman administration in Cyprus. It wa.^ a* re that 
St. Paul encountered the Roman proconsul Sergius 
Paul us in his first missionary journey — the first pres- 
entation of Christianity before Roman authorities 
Ac A. E. Hillard. 

PAPYRI AKD OSTRAOA. — Until almost the end of 
the 19th cent., the most important records of antiquity, 
apart from the authors, that had been pre.served for 
literary ’ ..‘asoiivS, were the inscriptions on stone and 
metal. i-uDlished in great collections, and utilized by 
scholars of all civilized countries, they have given new 
life to all branches of the study of antiquity, to history 
in the widest sense of the word, and in particular to 
the history of States, law, economics, language, and 
religion. The age of modern epigraphy has been ex- 
traordinarily productive of knowledge that never could 
have been discovered from the authors alone. And 
the end has not yet come. The researches and excava- 
tions of European and American archaeological institutes 
and of special archaeological expeditions, in which the 
Governments of almost all civilized countries and many 
wealthy individuals have taken part, bring to light 
innumerable inscribed stones every year. Then there 
are the engineering enterprises for opening up the 
countries of the Levant to traffic and commerce. In 
the construction of railways particularly, but also in 
other similar undertakings, a quantity of epigraphical 
material is discovered and made acceSvSible to scholars. 

These epigraphical records were reinforced in the 
last quarter of the 19th cent, by two quite new groups 
of records, both of which have ushered in a new epoch 
in the science of antiquity, viz. the Papyri and the 
Ostraca. Both have led to the development of entirely 
new branches of study. In comparison with the in- 
scriptions they not only constitute an (mormons quanti- 
tative increase of our materials, but also qualitatively 
they are of quite special importance: they allow us 
to see Into the private life of the men of antiquity — 
their most private life, in fact — much deeper than we 
could ever have done by aid of the authors and the 
Inscriptions. 

Suppose for a moment that chance excavations in an 
absolutely dry mound of rubbi.sh were to lead to the 
discovery of whole bundles of original private letters, 
contracts, wills, judicial reports, etc., relating to our 
own ancestors of the 10th cent. a.d. — what a wave of 
excitement would run through the whole of the learned 
world! How few are the documents that we do possess 
of the private life of those time^l History preserves 
the old Inscribed stones, the archives of kings, the 
chanceries of the great churches and municipalities, 
but suffers the written memorials of peasants, soldiers, 
Women, artizans, to disappear after a few years without 
a trace. It was exactly the same in antiquity. The 
tradition that had come down to us was on the whole 
the tradition preserved in the history of what was 
great — the history of nations, potentates, the intellectual 
leaders In art, science, and religion; and that is true 
in great measure of the Inscriptions, which for the 


most part owe their origin to princes, cities, and wealthy 
Individuals. 

Only those rare Inscriptions that originated in the 
middle and lower classes of ancient society had to somt 
extent counterbalanced the one-sidedness of the materials 
available as sources. The papyri and ostraca, however, 
have remedied the defect in a most unexpected manner. 
Rubbish mound.s such as that which we just nowa.ssumed 
hypothetically to be discoverable in our own country, 
but which in reality, owing to the dampness of our 
climate, probably do not exist anywhere in the West, 
occur in large numbers in Egypt. In arudent times 
t» e dumping ground.s for rubbish and refuse were on 
tne outskirts of the cities, towns, and villages. Whole 
bundles of documents that were too old to be worth 
p.eserving were thrown on these rubbish heaps by the 

ithorities, instead of being burned ; and private persona 

d the same when they wished to get rid of written 
nntter that had accumulated and was considered 
valueless. The centuries have covered these ancient 
i ubbish-shoots witli layers of dust and sand, and this 
coveniig has united with the great dryness of the climate 
to preservt;. most exctileiitly the oltl shiHds of papyrus 
and the inscribed fragments of pottery. Of course 
the.se texts, when re-discovered in our own day, throw 
a flood of light upon the upper cultivated class, but for 
the most part they are documents of the middle and 
lower cla.sses. 

It had long been known that papyrus was in antiquity 
a very popular writing material. The pith of the 
impyrus plant, which thrives excellent ly in the damp 
levels of the Nile, was cut into strips, and from these 
strips, laid cross-wise, horizontally and verti(mlly, upon 
each other, the sheets of papyrus were manufactured 
by gumming and pres.sing. Perishable as the material 
seems, it is in rCility excellent. We possess Egyptian 
papyri of the time, of king AH.sa (r. b.c. 2600 atxord- 
ing to Eduard Meyer’s ehronology); and most of the 
papyri now in our museums have lain more than 1500 
years in the earth of Egvot. H is thiTefore not such 
a fantastic plan that has la ely been suggc'sted in Italy, 
viz., to re-introduce the manufactun^ of papyrus and 
e.stablish it as a State monoi/O y in connexion with 
the making of bank notes. It i hoped in this way to 
obtain a material as durable as i. would be difficult to 
counterfeit. 

The first discoverers of writ en papyri must have 
been Egyptian fcllahln, digging in the old rubbish 
mounds for good earth and trt^asiin^. In the year 1778 
a European noticed a number of papyrus documents 
in the hands of some of these peasants; he bought one. 
and watchc^d them burn some fifty others in order that 
they might enjoy the aromatic smoke. The one docu- 
m^mt came to Europe; it is the Charta Borgiana, the 
decipherment of which marks the first be^nning of 
papyrology. Though a good number of other papyri 
reached the European museums in the course of the 
19th cent., only a few scholars took any trouble to 
cultivate papyrology further, until in 1877, a hundred 
years after the. acquisition of the Charta liorgiana, 
many thousands of papyri came to light from the rubbish 
mounds near the ‘City of Crocodiles’ or ‘City of the 
Arsenoites,’ the old capital of the province of el-Fayyura 
in Middle Egypt. 

This was the beginning of a new epoch that has led 
to a gigantic developratmt of the Infant science of pap.vri. 
The period of chance discoveries, the. harvest of which 
used from merely financial conaideration.s to be scattered 
hither and thither, has been succeeded by a period of 
systematic excavations carried out by highly trained 
specialists, who keep together the documents they 
discover and publish them in collected form. British 
scholars particularly have performed signal services 
by discovering and publishing papyri. Flinders Petrie 
has obtained magnificent specimens from mummy- 
wrappings which had been made by sticking papyri 
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together. Grenfell and Hunt have carried out splendid 
excavations at Oxyrhynchus and other places, and 
have published their treasures with a rapidity and 
accuracy that place them in the front rank of editors, 
as the world of scholarship acknowledges. Besides 
these there are many other editors, and every year 
adds to the army of workers on the texts; philologists 
and liistorians, lawyers and theologians, all have 
found and are finding abundant work. The young 
and hopeful science has found a centre in the Arcliiv fur 
Fapyrusforschung, a journal edited by the leading 
German papyrologist, Ulrich Wilcken. 

The papyri fall into two great classes according to 
the nature of their contents, viz. literary texts and 
non-literary texts. 

Literary texts have come to light in large numbers, 
though generally only in fragments. They comprise 
not only very ancient MSS of well-known authors, but 
also a large number of lost authors; and lost writiiigs 
by known authors have been partially recovered. These 
finds would suffice to show the extreme importance of 
the papyrus discoveries. And many scholars have con- 
sidered these literary finds to be the most valuable. 

But for scholarship as a whole the .second group, the 
non-literary texts, is no doubt the more important. 
As regards their contents, they are as varied as life 
itself. Legal documents of the most various kinds, 
e.g. leases, accounts and receipts, contracts of marriage 
and divorce, wills, denunciations, notes of trials, and 
tax-papers, are there in innumerable examples; more- 
over. there are letters and notes, schoolboys’ exercise- 
books, horoscopes, diaries, petitions, etc. Their value 
lies in the inimitable fidelity with which they reflect 
the actual life of ancient society, especially in its middle 
and lower strata. 

The olde.st papyri date from c. b.c. 2600, and are 
among the most precious Egyptological records. To 
the 5th cent. n.c. belong the Aramaic papyri from 
Assuan, publi.shed by Sayce and Cowley m 1906, and 
those from Klepliantine, published by Sachau in 1907 — 
documents that have furnished astonishing information 
relative to the hi.story of Judaism. In the 4th cent. b.c. 
the main stream, as it were, begin.s, consisting of Greek 
papyri, and extending from the time of the Ptoiemys 
till the first centuries of the Arab occupation, i.e. over 
a period of more than 1000 years. As.sociated with 
them there are Latin, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, I^ersian, 
and other papyri — so that, taken all together, they 
confer an immen.se benefit, and at the same time 
impose an immense obligation, upon the science of 
anti (1 111 ty. 

What is the importance of the papyri to Biblical 
science? It is twofold. In the first place, they increase 
our stock of Biblical MSS in a most gratifying manner; 
and secondly, they place new sources at the difiposal 
of the philological student of the Greek Bible. 

Beginning then with Biblical MSS, and first of all 
MSS of the Hebrew Bible, we have in the Nash Papyrus 
a very ancient copy of the Ten Commandments, As 
regards the Greek Old Testament, we have numerous 
8<?ptuagint fragments (e.g. the Leipzig fragments of 
the Psalms, the Heidelberg fragments of the Minor 
Prophets), together with isolated remains of other 
translations. For the New Testament we possess an 
equally fine series of ancient fragments. But besides 
these we have acquired quite new material, in particular 
the various remains of lost Gospels and two papyrus 
fragments and one vellum fragment with sayings of 
Jesus, some of which are not to be found in the 
NT. Of course with such finds as these it is always 
a question how far they contain ancient and genuine 
material; and the opinions of specialists, e.g. with 
regard to the.se .sayings of Jesus, are at variance. But 
in any case, even if, as is not at all likely, they should 
prove to be of quite secondary importance as regards 
Ihe history of Jesus, they would be valuable documents 


in the history of Christianity. Quite a number of the 
papyri tnrow fre.sli light on early Christianity as a 
whole. Fragments of the Fathers, Apocryi)hal and 
Gnostic writings, liturgical texts, homiletic fragments, 
remains of early Christian i)oetry, have been recovered 
in large numbers, both in Greek and Coptic. But to 
these must be added the large number of non-literary 
documents, both Jewish and Early Christian, which 
are to be reckoned among the oldest relics of our re- 
ligion. From the time of the persecution of the Christians 
under the Emperor Decius, w'e pos.se.ss, for example, 
no fewer than five liheUi issued to libdlaiici, i.e. official 
certificates by the authorities responsible for the pagan 
sacrifices, that the holder of the papyrus had performed 
the prescribed sacrifices. To the time of the Diocletian 
persecution belongs probably the letter of Psenosiris, 
a Christian presbyter in the Great Oasis, relating to a 
banished Christian woman named Politike. Then comes a 
long series of other early Chri.stian original letters in Greek 
and Coptic, from the 3rd cent, until late in the Byzantine 
period. Centuries that had long been supposed to be 
knowable only from the folios of Fathers of the Church 
are made to live again by the.9e original documents — 
documents of who.se complete naXveU and singleness of 
purpose there can be no doubt. 

The direct value of the papyri to Bible scholarship 
and ecclesiastical history is thus very considerable. 
Less obvious, however, but none the less great, is the 
indirect value of the papyri, and chiefly the non-literary 
documents of private life. 

This value is discoverable in two directions. The 
papyri, as sources of popular, non-literary Late Greek, 
have placed the linguistic investigation of the Greek 
Bible on new foundations; and, as autograph memorials 
of the men of the ancient world from the age of the 
great religious revolution, they enable us better to 
understand these men — the public to whom the great 
world-mi.ssion of Primitive Christianity was addressed. 

As regards the first, the pliilological value of the 
papyri, lhe.se new texts have caused more and more 
the rejection of the old prejudice that the Greek Bible 
(OT and NT) represents a Unguistic entity clearly 
determinable by .scholarship. On the contrary, the 
habit has ari.scn more and more of bringing ‘Biblical’ 
or ‘New Testament’ Greek into relation with popular 
Late Greek, and it has come to be realized that the 
Greek Bible is itself the grandest monument of that 
popular language. 

The cleart'St di.stinctive features of a living language 
fall within the proWnce of phonology and accidence. 
And in the phonology and accidence we see most readily 
that the a.ssumption of a ‘Biblical’ Gnjek, capable of 
being isolated from other Greek for purposes of study, 
was wrong. The hundreds of morphological details 
that strike the philologi.st accustomed only to classical 
Attic, when he begins to nmd the Greek Bible, an 
found also in the contemporary records of the ‘profane’ 
popular language, especially in the papyri, and ostraca. 
The recent Oramniars of the NT by Winer-Schmiedel, 
Blass, and James Hope Moulton, have furnished an 
extremely copious collection of parallel phenomena. 
Helbing’s Grammar of the Greek Old Testament (Seplua- 
gint) does the same. The Septuagint was produced 
in Egypt, and naturally employed the language of 
its surroundings; the Egyptian papyri are therefore 
magnificent as i)aralleJ texts, especially as we possess 
a great abundance of texts from the Ptolemaic period, 
i.e. the time when the Septuagint itself originated. 
The correspondence between them goes so far that 
Ma 3 "ser's Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Ptolemaic 
Period might in many particulars be used as a Septuagint 
Grammar. 

Qiiestions of Biblical orthography, which seem un- 
important to the layman, but cause much worry to an 
editor of the Biblical text, are of course illumined by 
the contemporary papyri. The matter is not unimportant 
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to the scientific scholar, who must work with the fidelity 
of the wise steward. 

In the same way problems of syntax and of style 
are considerably advanced by the papyri. It is possible, 
for example, to place the whole theory of the preposi- 
tions on a new basis. The use of the prepositions in 
Late Greek is very interesting. To mention but one 
small point, we are now able to make much more exact 
statements with regard to those prepositions in the 
NT which denote a vicarious relation — and how im- 
portant these are in the Apostles’ personal confessions 
of faith! The syntactical peculiarities of the NT, which 
used often to be traced back to Semitic influence, can 
also as a rule be paralleled from the papyri. The 
whole question of Semiticisms will now be able to be 
treated afresh. Formerly, when the NT used to be 
‘isolated’ far too much, the question was generally 
answered in such a way that the influence of the so- 
called ‘genius’ of the Hebrew or Aramaic language, 
especially on the Primitive Christians, was greatly 
exaggerated. Linguistic phenomena that could not be 
found recorded in the ordinary Greek Grammars were 
described summarily as Semiticisms. It was forgotten 
that the NT and the Septuagint are for the most part 
documents of the popular language, and that the popular 
language in Greek and ix Semitic has much in common. 
For example, the so-called ‘paratactic’ style of St. 
John’s Gospel and St. John’s Epistles, which usc^d 
generally to be pronounced strongly Semitic, is in fact 
simply popular style, and has its parallels in inscriptions 
and papyri which certainly are not under Semitic 
influence. The existence of Semiticisms in the Greek 
Bible is of course not denied by recent Biblical inve.sti- 
gators — in the books translated from Semitic originals 
they are rt^ally numerous — but the number of Semiticisms 
has been considerably reduced, and in proportion as 
the Semitic character of the NT recedes, its popular 
character is made to advance. 

It is lexicography, perhaps, that derives most benefit 
from the new documents. Late Greek is rich in new 
words and new meanings of old words: the virgin soil 
of the life of the people is inexhaustible. Grammarians 
of a later age — the so-called Atticists— lured by Attic 
Greek of the classical period as by a phantom, fought 
against these new words and meanings, branded them 
as ‘bad,’ and tried to root them out. A number of 
litttraieurs suffered them.selves to be bound by the 
rules of the Atticists, as if they had been living in the 
5th cent. b.c. This unhistorical, pedantic, and dogmatic 
tendency left the men of the NT practically untouched. 
Men of the people them.selves, they spoke as the people 
spoke, and in the Gospels, for example, they for the 
first time introduced the language of the people with 
vigour into literature. By reason oHts popular character, 
the language of the first Apostles is pre-eminently a 
missionary language, and this language it was that 
really enabled Christianity to rise to a world-religion. 
All this is confirmed most amply by the new discoveries. 
Words that we used formerly to regard as si>ecifically 
‘Biblical’ or ‘New Testament,’ we find now in the 
mouth of the people. Besides the papyri the inscriptions 
are also rich sources. Illustrative quotations from the 
papyri are for us particularly lifelike, because we can 
generally date them even to the day. Turn over the 
pages of the second volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
published by Grenfell and Hunt, and you find that the 
non-iiterary examples are almost exclusively documents 
of the 1st cent, a.d., i.e. the exact time in which the 
NT grew up. It will be possible from these and other 
papyri to enrich very greatly the future Lexicon of the 
NT. 

Thus we see the justification of the statement that 
the new texts of popular Late Greek have placed the 
linguistic investigation of the Greek Bible on new founda- 
tions, In yet another direction they yield an important 
liar vest to theoljgy. The more we realize the missionary 


character of Primitive Christianity, the more clearly we 
grasp the greatness of the Apostle Paul working among 
the proletariat of the great centres of the world's com- 
merce — Ephesus, Corinth, etc. — the more we shall feel 
the necessity of studying the men to whom the gospel 
was preached, i.e. of obtaining, where possible. Insight 
into their life, not only into their economic position 
and their family life, but into their very soul. As 
regards Egypt, we now possess wonderful documents 
among the papyri, especially in the numerous private 
letters, which were not intended for publicity, but reflect 
quite naively the mood of the moment. As they have 
made clearer to us the nature of the non-literary letters 
of St. Paul — and tiiis alone constitutes a large part of 
the value of the papyri to NT study — so they make 
live again for us the men of the middle and lower classes 
of the age of the Primitive Christian mission to the 
world, especially for him who has ears to hear the softer 
notes between the lines. But we may assume that 
the ci\11ization of the Imperial age was tolerably uni- 
form throughout the whole range of the Mediterranean 
lands, and that if we know the Egyptians of the time 
of St. Paul, we are not far from knowing the Corinthians 
and the men of Asia Minor of tiie same period. And 
thus we possess in the papyri, as also in the inscriptions, 
excellent materials for the re-construction of the historical 
background of Primitive Christianity. 

In conclusion, reference may be made once more to 
the fact that recently, in addition to the papyri, a great 
number of similar ancient texts, written on fragments 
of pottery, have been discovered in Egypt, viz. the 
Ostraca. As the potsherd cost nothing (anybody could 
fetch one from the nearest rubbish heap), it was the 
writing material of the poor man, and revenue oflicials 
were fond of using it in transactious with the poor. 
The ostraca, which are also numbered by thousands, 
are on the whole even more ‘vulgar’ than the papyri, 
but for that very reason valuable to us in all the respects 
already specified with regard to th(‘ papyri. The 
K^al founder of the study of ostraca on the great scale 
is Ulrich Wilcken, who has collected, deciphered, ana 
historically elucidated the Greek ostraca. Next to him 
W, E. Oum has rendered similar services to the Coptic 
ostraca. To show that the ostraca, besides their in- 
direct importance, have also a direct value for the. hi.slory 
of Christianit.v, we may refer to the potsherds inscribed 
with texts from the Gospels, or the early Christian legal 
documents recently discovered at the town of Menas, 
but chiefly to the Coptic potsherds containing numerous 
Christian letters and illustrating particularly the innei 
history of Egyptian Christianity. 

The whole .study of i)apyri and ostraca is still in its 
infancy. The scholar still sees before him a largr 
portion of the field of work uncultivated. The layman 
also who loves his Bible may still expect much light 
from the wonderful texts from the period of the origin 
of the Septuagint and the NT, and then* is no need to 
fear that the Light of the world (Jn 8‘2) will pale before 
the new lights kindled for us by re.search. The more 
we set the NT in its own conte.miiorary world, the more 
we shall realize, on the one hand, the contact between 
it and the world, and the more we shall feel, on the 
other hand, the contrast in which it stands with the 
world, and for the sake of which it went out to tight 
with and to conquer that world. 

Adolf Deibbmann. 

PARABLE (IN OT).~l. The word represents Heb. 
mdahOl, which is used with a wide range of meaning, and 
is very variously tr, both in I.«XX and in EV. The 
root means ‘to be like,’ and Oxf. Heb. Lex. refers the 
word to ‘the sentences constructed in parallelism,’ 
which are characteristic of Heb. poetry and gnomic 
literature; i.e. it refers to the literary form in w'hich 
I the .sentence is cast, and not to any external comparison 
implied In the thought. Such a comparison, however, 

’ is often found in the mdsfUU, and, according to many 
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•icholars, Is the main Idea underlying the word. We are 
concerned here with the cases where the EV tr. ‘ parable’; 
it is important to notice that in OT ‘parable* has the 
Varying senses of tndshCLl, and is never used in the narrow 
technical sense of the NT. In Nu 23^ etc. it is used of the 
figurative discourse of Balaam (cf. Is 14< [RV], Mic 2*, 
Hab 2®); in Job 27‘ 29' of Job’s sentences of ethical 
wisdom, differing little from the ‘proverbs’ of 1 K 4”, 
Pr 1' 10‘ (the same word mdshOl). So in Lk 4“ (RV) it 
is used of a proverb. Pr 26^ ® speaks of a parable in 
the mouth of fools,’ which halts and is misapplied. In 
Ps 49® 78* ‘parable.’ i.s coupled with ‘dark saying* and 
implies something of mystery; cf. the quotation in 
Mt 13“ and Jn 16“ AVin, RVm, where it represents 
a Gr. word usually tr. ‘ proverb.* In Wis 5® (AVm, RV), 
‘parable’ means ‘by- word,’ a son.se which mdshdl often 
has. In Ezk 17* we have ‘the parable* of the eagle, 
really an allegory (see below); cf. the use in Jn 10®, 
He 9® RV, 11'® RV, where it represents a figure or 
allegory. Closely connect'd is Kzk 24^, the parabolic 
narrative of the caldron; the action describi'd was prob- 
ably not actually ])erform('d. Such mysterious figures 
are characteristic of Ezekiel, and he is reproached as ‘a 
speaker of parables’ (20®®). 

2 . The meaning of 'parable' in the technical sense . — 
If Christ did not create the parabolic type of teaching, 
He at l<*ast developed it with high originality, and gave 
it a deeper spiritual import. Ilis parables stand as a 
type, and it is convenient to attach a technical sense to 
the word, as describing this special type. As distin- 
guished from fable (wh. see), it moves on a higher ethical 
and literary plane. Fables violate probability in intro- 
ducing s[)eech of animals, etc., in an unnatural way, and 
their moral is confined to lesssons of worldly wisdom. 
The allegory, again, is more* artificial. It represents 
something ‘ottuT* than itsHf (the Gr. word means 
‘speaking other’), the language of the spiritual life 
being tran.slated into the language, e.g., of a battle, or a 
journey. ‘The qualities and propertie*s of tlie first are 
transferred to the last, and the two thus blended to- 
gether. instead of being kept quite distinct and placed 
side by side, as is the ca.se in the parable’ (Trench, On 
Parables, ch. 1). Hence eacli detail has its meaning, and 
exists for that meaning, not for the .sake of the story. 
In the jyarablc, particularly in those of the NT, the story 
is natural and self-sufiicient as a story, but i.s seen to 
point to a deejier spiritual meaning. The details as a 
rule are not to be pres.st'd, but are simply the picturesque 
setting of the story, their value being purely literary. 
In the allegory, each ligure, king or .soldi«*r, servant or 
child, ‘is’ some one else without qualification; each 
detail, sword or shield, road or tree, ‘means* .something 
perfectly delinite. It is not so in most of the parable.s; 
the lesson rests on the true analogy wiiich exi.sts between 
th(‘ natural and tin* spiritual world. Without requiring 
any fictitious lit'ence,’ the parable simply assumes that 
the Divine working in each sphere follows the same law. 
Like an analogy, it appeals to the rea.son no less than to 
the imagination. 

3 . OT parables . — There are five pas.sages in the OT 
which are generally quoted as repre.senting the nearest 
approach to ‘parables* in the technical sense. It i.s 
noticeable that in none of them is the word used; as we 
have seen, where we hav<‘ the word, we do not really 
have the thing; in the same way, where we have the 
thing, W(‘ do not find the word. The first two pa.ssages 
(2 8 12' ® [Nathan's parable], 14® [Joab’s]) are very 
similar; we have a natural story with an application. 
The first is exactly parallel to such a ])arable as ‘the Two 
Debtors,’ but the 8(‘cond has no deep or spiritual signifi- 
cance. The same is true of 1 K 20*® [the wounded 
proph(‘t], where the story i.s helped out by a piece of 
acting. In all three cases the object is to convey the 
actual truth of the story, and by the unguarded com- 
ments of the li.stener to convict him out of his own mouth. 
The method has perhaps in the last two cases a suspicion 


of trickery, and was not employed by our Lord; the 
application of the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Mt 21**) was obvious from the first in the light of 
is 5'-®. This passage, is the fourth of those referred to, 
and is a true parable, though only slightly developed. 
It illustrates well the relation between a parable and a 
metaphor; and a comparison with Ps 80® shows how 
narrow is the border-line between parable and allegory. 
The last passage is Is 28*®-**, where we have a comparison 
between the natural and the spiritual world, but no 
story. It .should be noted that post-Biblical Jewish 
literature makes a wide use of parable, showing some- 
times, alike in spirit, form, and language, a remarkable 
resemblance to the parables of the NT. 

C. W. Emmet. 

PARABLE (IN NT).— 1 . Meaning and form. — (1) The 
con.stant use of a word, meaning resemblance both 
in IR-brew and in Gn^ek, make.s it evident that an 
essential feature of the parable lay in the bringing 
together of two different things so that the one heRied to 
explain and to emphasize the other. In the parables 
of Christ the usual form is that of a complete story 
running parallel to the stages and divisions of a totally 
different subject. Thus in the parable of the Sower 
(Mt 13'-*) the kinds of soil In the narrative are related 
to certain distinctions of character in the interpretation 
(13'*-**). The teaching value thus created came from 
an appeal to the uniformity of nature. In the Oriental 
thought of the Bible writers this contained a factor or 
field of illiLstration often grudgingly conc(*dt‘d by the 
materialistic pro\incialism of modern Western science. 
It was recognized and believed by them that the Lord of 
all had the right to do as He pleased with His own. 
In.stead of being an element of disruption, this was to 
them the guarantee of all other sequences. He who 
gave to the frail grass its form of beauty could be relied 
upon with regard to higher forms of life. The attention 
given to the fall of the sparrow would not be withheld 
from the death of His .saints. The conception gave 
solidarity to all phenomenal sequences, and forced into 
special notice whatever .seemed to be subject to other 
Influences. Such was the parable value of contrast 
between the behaviour of Israel towards God and the 
common simtiment of family relationship, and even the 
grateful in.stincts of the beasts of burden (Is !*• *). 
Thus al.so Christ spoke of His own homelessness as a 
privation unknown to the birds and the foxes (Mt 8*®). 
Thi.s effect of contrasting couples formed a literary 
feature in .some of Christ ’.s parables where opposing 
types of character were introduced side by side (Mt 21** 
2o*, Lk 18'®). 

(2) The use of the word paroimia in LXX and in the 
Gospel of John Indicates that a proverb or parable, 
being drawn from common objects and incidents, was 
available and m(*ant for public use. What was once 
said in any particular case could always be repeated 
under similar circumstances. 

(3) Occasionally the public parable value was reached 
by making an individual represent all others of the 
same class. The parable then became an example in 
the ordinary .sense of the term (Lk 14*- '* '*). In 
Jn 10'-® 15'-*, there is no Independent introductory 
narrative dealing with shepherd life and the care of the 
vineyard. Certain points are merely selected and dwelt 
upon as In the interprtdation of a parable story previously 
given. Here there is all the explanatory and persuasive 
efficiency of the appeal to nature and custom, but, as in 
this ca.se the reference is to Christ Himself as Head of 
the Kingdom, the parable has not the general application 
of those btdonging to its citizenship. It is nevertheless 
a parable, though ‘the Door’ and ‘the Vine’ are usually 
called emblems or symbols of Christ. 

2 . Advantages and Disadvantages . — In the parable 
two different planes of experience were brought together, 
one familiar, concrete, and definite, the other an area of 
abstractions, conjectures, and possibilities. At the 
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poflitfi of contact it was possible for those who desired 
to Jo so to pass from the known to the unknown. Im- 
ayi lation was exercised and the critical faculty appealed 
to, and sympathy was enlisted according to the merits 
of the case presented. A moral decision could thus be 
impartially arrived at without arousing the instinct of 
self-defence, and when the parallelism was once recog- 
nized, the hearer had either to make the desired applica- 
tion or act in contempt of his own judgment (2 S 12'-*). 
In Christ’s parables as distinct from the ordinary fable 
which they otherwise completely resembled in form, 
the illustrations were always drawn from occurrences 
that were possible, and which might therefore have 
belonged to the experience of the hearer. When the 
meaning was perceived, this fact gave to the explanation 
the persuasive value of something sanctioned by the 
actualities of life. But, on the other hand, the meaning 
might not be understood. Its acceptance wa.s limit<‘d 
by the power to discover it. Only he who could see the 
prophet’s chariot could use the prophet’s mantle. The 
transition of responsibility from the speaker to the 
hearer was sometimes indicated by the w^ords, ‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear’ (Mt 13®). Christ’s most 
solemn utterances were directed towards tiie insensi- 
bility that took its music without dancing, and sat silent 
where the wall for the dead was raised (Mt 11*’). ni.s 
last act towards such imperviousness was to pray for it 
and to die for it (Lk 23** Ro 5*). 

3 . The special rued of Parables in Christ's teaching . — 
If the teaching of Christ had been devoted to matt<*rs 
already understood and accepted as authoritative, 
such as the conventional comra(*ntary on the law of 
Moses, such a presentation of moral and spiritual truth, 
while imparting the charm of freshne.ss to things familiar, 
would not have been actually nece.ssary. The Scribes 
and Pharisees did not require it. Even if, passing beyond 
the Jewish ceremonial observance and externalism. He 
had been content to speak of personal salvation and 
ethical ideas after the manner so prevalent in the 
Western Church of to-day. He would not have needed 
the vehicle of parable instruction. But the subject 
which, under all circumstances, privately and publicly, 
directly and indirectly, He sought to explain, commend, 
and Impersonate, was that of a Kingdom that had for its 
destiny the conquest of the world. Alike in His preach- 
ing and in His miraculous works, His constant purpose 
was to reveal and glorify the Father (Jn 15* 16**) and 
to unfold the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 4“ 13**, Lk 8*®). These mysteries were not in 
themselves obscure or remote (Mt 16*-*, Lk 17** 18*«), 
but its principles and motives and rewards were so 
opposed to all that had entered the mind of man, that 
it had to be characterized as a Kingdom that was not of 
this world (Jn 18*). It was this Kingdom of Messianic 
expectation that united Christ with the historic past of 
the elected nation to which according to the flesh He 
belonged. Its appearance had been the chief burden 
of prophecy, and its expansion and attendant ble.ssing 
to humanity had been dwelt upon as the recompense 
for the travail of Zion. The Messiah was to be the 
Prince of Peace in that Kingdom of exploded and 
exhausted evil, where in symbfil the wolf and the lamb 
were to feed together (Is 65**). The princes of the 
people of the earth were to be gathered together to be 
the people of the God of Abraham (Gn 12*, Ps 47»). 
But the same mysteries of the Kingdom, which connected 
Christ with the prophetic utterances and developed 
history of Israel, also brought Him into a relationship 
of antagonism towards the religious teaching of His 
own time. The people recognized in His words the 
authority that belonged to Moses' soat, but they saw 
very clearly that another than Moses was there. The 
point of distinction between Him and the Pharisees was 
that in His hands the Law was no longer an end in itself, 
but became a minister to what was beyond and greater 
than itself. While the Rabbinical teaching boasted 


that tlie world had been created only for the Torah, 
He taught that the Law had been created for the world. 
This radical opposition appeared in what He said about 
the proper use and observance of the Sabbath day, 
and in His condemnation of those who would neither 
enter the Kingdom nor allow others to do so. They 
taught with piide and complacency that the Kingdom 
of God had reached its final consummation and embodi- 
ment in their own exclusive circle, whereas the message 
of Christ was to be borne over new areas of progress 
and expansion until it reached and conquered the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It was a parting at the foun- 
tain-head. One teaching meant the ex cinction of the 
other. Of this Kingdom and its mysteries Christ spoke 
in parables. He thereby turned the thoughts of men 
from the Mosaic succession of Rabbinical precedents 
and their artificial mediation of the Law of God, and 
discovered a new source of illumination and authority 
in the iihenomena of the seasons, the relationships of 
the family, and the industries of village life. Faith, 
obedience, and love took the place of technical knowledge 
and official position. The Kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, and the King's in\itation to eJiter wa.s always 
wider than the willingness to accept it. To His disciples 
He more intimately explained that it WLS a Kingdom of 
relatioiLship to God, and of men's relation hip, in conse- 
quence, towards one another. This, along with the 
story of His own life and ministry and resurrection, was 
to be the gospel they were to preach, by the power of 
the Spirit, as tiie message of God’s salvation to the 
whole world. In the Sermon on the Mount those mys- 
teries of the Kingdom were indicated in outline, and in 
the parables the theme was still the same, whether the 
story started from the initiative of the 7'eacher in the 
pre.sence of the multitud(‘, or was suggested by .some 
incident of the hour. In the long warfare of the world’s 
kingdoms men had grown familiar with the cry, ‘Woe 
to the vanqui.shedl ’ but, in that Kingdom of which He 
spoke, a new social instinct, created and nourl.shed by its 
citizenship, was to inflict an intolerable pain on those 
w’ho could relieve mi.sery and uplift the down-trodden 
and cheer the despairing, and did it not. It was to 
take upon itself the world’s estrangement from God 
and hardness of heart, and make its own the Christlesa 
shame of moral defeat, and social discord, and all un- 
loveline.ss of life. In the citizenship of that Kingdom 
the sorest impoveri.shment would not be in the humble 
byways of the lame and the blind, but in the homes of 
selfish luxury and privileged exemption. The chief 
crime of the Kingdom, involving a complete negation 
of disci pleship, would be, an evaded cro.HS. ‘ I was sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not’ (Mt 25*»). Both 
from the novelty of the vi.sion thus presented, and from 
it.s hostility to the spirit and authority of the religious 
leaders, it is evident that teaching by parable wa.s the 
form best adapted to Christ’s purpo.se and subject, and 
to the circumstances of the time. It was an efficient 
and Illuminating method of instruction to those who 
were able to receive it. The petition once presented 
by two of His dl.sciples indicates what might have be- 
come general if the rewards of the Kingdom had been 
announced to those who had not the true spirit of its 
.service (Mt 20**). By leaving altogether the traditions 
and controversies of the exhausted Church of that day, 
He gave a fresh positive re-statement of the nature and 
dimension of the Kingdom of God. 

4 . The following selection from Christ’s parables 
Indicates some of the points of relationship to the 
Kingdom. Whatever l,s stated generally applies also 
to the individual, and the latter should not regard any- 
thing as essential and vital which he cannot share with 
the whole membership. The humblest service is re- 
garded a.s done directly to the King. (1) The parable 
of boundaries, the conditions and environment of the 
Kingdom: the Sower and the Seed (Mt 18* “); diffi- 
culties and dangers arising from inattention, superficiality 
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and divided allegiance. Failure abnormal. (2) Ac- 
cented circumstance: Wheat and Tares (Mt 
malignity progressively revealed in the advancing stages 
of the Kingdom; the patience of the Spirit. (3) Con- 
tinuous development and adaptation: Growing Seed 
(Mk 4» «); union in the service of the Kingdom not 
an artificial pattern commending itself to a particular 
age. but a new circle of growth around the parent stem 
which moves onwards and upwards towards flower and 
fruit. (4) The apr>ointed task: Talents (Mt 
Pounds (Lk 19** *’); faith accepting personal responsi- 
bility; the servant of the Kingdom, being relieved from 
the dangers of success and failure, labours so that he may 
present his acxjount with joy in the presence of the 
King, being prepared for that which is prepared for him. 
(5) The parable of office: The Husbandmen in the Vine- 
yard (Mt Lk 12<* «); names and claims In the 

Church that dispossess and dishonour Christ. (6) 
The King's interest: Lost Sheep (Lk 15*-’), Lost Coin 
(15* '®), Lost Son (15**-**); forfeited ownership sorrow- 
hilly known to the owner; social relationship to the 
Kingdom indicated by the fact tliat the sheep was one 
of a hundred, the coin one of ten, and the son a member 
of a family. (7) Cost and recompense of citizenship: 
Hid Treasure (Mt 13<<), Pearl of Great Price (13^*); self is 
eliminated, but ‘all things are yours.’ (8) Fulfilment: 
The Great Suppir (Lk 14‘*-*<): the King’s purpose must 
be carried out; if individuals and nations of civilized 
pre-eminence hold back, others will l>e made worthy of 
the honour of the service. (9) Rejected membership 
and lost opportunity: Rich Fool (Lk 12‘*-**), Rich Man 
and Lazarus (16*“ **). (10) Personality in the Kingdom: 
(a) humility (Mt 18* ^ Lk 18* **); (5) sincerity (Mt 
7**-*’); (c) usefulness (Lk 13* ®); id) gratitude (Mt 18**-**, 
Lk 7*' **); ie) readiness to help (Lk 10*® *’); {/) assur- 
ance of faith (Lk 11* ** 18*-*); ig) patient hope (Mk 
13»« Lk 12** »•). G. M. Mackie. 

PARACLETE.— See Advocate, Paul, p. 693». 

PARADISE. — A Persian word for ‘park’ or ‘garden’ 
(see Orchard), used in later Jewisli and Cliristian thought 
to represent the alwde of the blessed dead. 

1. IntheOT.--- While the word %)ardl)s occurs only 3 
times in the OT (Ca 4**, Ec 2*. Neh 2*), and then with 
no reference to the Garden of Eden, It is unquestionable 
that Eden serves as the basi.s for the later conception. 
Tin? transition from the usage- of Genesis to one l<ss 
literal is to seen in Ezk 31, whicli is doubtless 
modified to a considerable degree by Babylonian con- 
ceptions. These, undoubtedly, are also to be seen in 
the Genesis picture of Eden. The significance of Ezekiel's 
conception is that it shows the anticipation of the 
apocalyptic conception of Eth. Enoch (chs. 2.3-28) and 
other apocalypses both Jewi.sli and Christian. 

2. In Jewish apocalyptic literature and in the KT. — 
In the apocalypses there are elaborate descriptions 
(particularly Eth. Enoch, Apoc. Bar 4, and 2 Es 8**) 
of Paradise as the opposite of Gehenna, In the Rabbin- 
ical conception of the universe, Paradise Is the abode 
of the blessed dead. There is the tree of life, and there 
also the righteous feast. Gehenna and Paradise are, 
according to the Rabbis, close together, being separated 
only by a handbreadth. This view, however, is difficult 
to harmonize with other conceptions, and the adjust- 
ment is probably to be made by the other view of a 
twofold Paradise, one in Sheol and the other in 
Heaven. Such a view would harmonize with the con- 
ception that the righteous would rise from the nether 
Paradise to the heavenly. The word is never used by 
Jesus or St. Paul except In Lk 23** and 2 Co 12*. 
From some points of view it would be more natural to 
make these two passages refer to the two Paradises 
respectively, but a final conclusion Is prevented by lack 
of evidence. The reference of Paul (2 Co 12*) Is un- 
doubtedly to the upper Paradise — that is, the third 
heaven. Here again, however, It is not safe to derive 


dogma from what may be a merely conventional ex 
pression. 

3. In Christian theology the term is commonly used as 
identical with ‘heaven,’ although in some cases it is 
distinguished as the ‘temporary abode of the saints, 
either in some ])laee on earth or above the earth. It 
has been particularly developed in conn(*xion with the 
speculation as to the intermediate state as th(> place 
where the righteous live between their death and the 
Parousia. Lack of data, however, makes it Impossible 
to reach certainty in the mattt:r, and the most modern 
tlKHJlogy maintains an attitude of reverent agnosticism 
regarding the state of the dead, and uses the term 
‘Paradise’ as a symbol rather than with precise defini- 
tion. Sh AIDER MaTHEW'H. 

PARAH. — A city in Benjamin (.Iosl8**). Now the 
ruin Fdrak, near the head of the Valley of Michmash. 

PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC . — See Medicine, p. 599». 

PARAN. — Fl Pdrdn, ‘the oak or terebinth (LXX) 
of Paran’ (Gn 14«), is probably identical with Elath, 
the ancient seaport on the Gulf of Akabah. Perhaps 
in this region should be sought ‘ Paran ’ of Dt 3.3*, 
Hab 3* (Driver, ‘Deut.’ [/CC], 392). Palmer (Desert 
of the Exodus, p. 510) identifies it with Jehel Maqrah, 
c. 29 miles S. of ‘Ain Kadis. If Dt 2* refers to a place 
in Moab, no trace of it has yet been found. A city 
may be intended in 1 K 11**, lying between Edom and 
Egypt, which cannot now be Identified. The exiled 
Ishmael settled in the ‘Wilderness of Paran,’ evidently 
S. of Beersheba (Gn 21*’). Israel’s first march from 
Sinai brought them to this wilderness (Nu 10**). Within 
it lay Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, Mazeroth, Kadesh, 
and what Is called the ‘Wilderness of Zln.* The spies 
went from the ‘Wilderness of Zin’ (13**), in which 
lay Kadesh (20* 27**, cf. 3.3»), and this again is identified 
with the ‘Wilderness of Paran’ (13**). It c'orresponds 
to the great limestone plateau of et-TVi, stretching from 
the S. of Judah to the mountains of Sinai, having the 
Arabah on tluj E. and the desert of Slmr on the W. 
Hither David fled after Samuel’s death (1 S 25*. LXX 
B here gives Maan -“Heb. Ma'On. See Smith, 
‘Samuel’ [ICC\, 220 f.). W. Ewinq. 

PARBAR. — A term identified with parvdrlm (AV 
‘suburbs,’ RV ‘precincts’) of 2 K 23** and applied to 
part of the Temple buildings lying on the W., where 
two Levltes were statiom^l (1 Ch 26**). The word is 
supposed to be of Persian origin and to have been taken 
over into Hebrew to indicate a colonnade or portico 
open to the light. The pi. form pari'drlm (2 K 23**) 
describes the situation of the ‘chamb(*r of Nathan- 
melech,’ and might be translated ‘In the colonnades,’ 
but it is difficult to understand how a Persian word 
could occur so early. Either the word is a lute ex- 
planatory addition to the text, or perhaps we have a 
different word altogether, describing theolficeof Nathan- 
melech. If we read bapp^rd<tlm instead of bapparvdrlm, 
we get the meaning ‘who was over the mules.’ 

W. F. Boyd. 

PARCHED CORR (gflfl, or more fully 'dblb qaiui 
ba'iBsh [Lv 2**], Lv 23**, Jos 5‘*. Ru 2**, I S 17*’ 25**. 
2 S 17**) is often made on the harvest field by holding a 
bundle of ears in a blazing fire or by roasting them over a 
pieai of metal. Cf. Food, 2. E. W. G. Masterman, 

PARCHMENT. — See Peroamum, Writing, § 6. 

PARDON . — See Forgiveness. 

PARENTS. — St^ Family. 

PARLOUR. — See House, § 6. 

PARMASHTA. — The seventh of the sons of Haman 
put to death by the Jews (Est 9*). 

PARMENAS. — One of the ‘Seven* (Ac 6*). 

PARNAOH. — The father of Elizaphan (Nu 34**>, 



PAROSH 


PARTRIDGE 


PAROSH. — The name of a post-exilic family (Ezr 
Neh 7«) Ezr 8> 10», Neh 3" 10^*. The Gr. form Phoros 
is adopted in 1 Es 6» 8« 9», 

PAROtJSIA. — The ‘appearance,’ Advent, or Second 
Coming of Christ at the end of ‘this age’ in order to 
establish His Kingdom. 1. Origin of the expectation. 
— The Messianic interpretation given to Jesus by the 
Apostles was essentially eschatological. No one of 
them understood Him to be engaged in the work of 
establishing the Kingdom of God during the period 
culminating in His death. He was the Christ in the 
sense that (o) He was anointed (empowered) by God 
to deliver men; (b) He was gathering and preparing 
men for His Kingdom; (c) He died and rose to manifest 
the justice and love of God, and thus save those who 
accepted Him as Christ; (d) He would return to conquer 
Satan, judge both the living and the dead, and establish 
His Kingdom either in heaven or on a renewed earth. 
How far we are to believe that this view was held or 
countenanced by Jesus Himself will be determined by 
the view taken as to the authorship of Mk 13 and other 
apocalyptic sections of the Synoptic Gospels. At this 
point Christaln scholars are divided into three groups: 
first, those who believe that Jesus was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the eschatological views of His con- 
temporaries; second, those who hold that He rejected 
those views, and that the eschatological sayings attril>- 
uted to Him are the result of reading back into II is word 
the admitted eschatological expectation of the Apostles 
and the early Church as a whole. There seems little 
likelihood at present of agreement between these two 
groups, for the reason that the second group uses as 
critical criteria dogmatic or highly subjective pre8upi)osi- 
tlons concerning Jesus. The nearest approach to a 
compromise view is to be found in the position of the 
third group, who hold that Jesus to some extent utilized 
the eschatology of HLs day, but that His references 
have been developed and made specific by the Evangelists. 
However these larger questions may be answered, an 
impartial criticism and exegesis can hardly deny that 
Jesus leferred to His future in terms which, if interpreted 
literally, would mean His return in judgment (cf, particu- 
larly Mk 14« -M, Mt 23”-«). As to the exact time at 
which He expected His return we have no information, 
except such sayings as Mk 8**-** [Mt Lk 9“*” 

show influence of Apostolic interpretation] and Lk 17**. 

2 . Expectation in the early Church . — The elements in 
the expectation of the Parousia found in the Gospels 
and in the Epistles can be formulated without serious 
difficulty. It was expected within the lifetime of the 
writers (except 2 P 3*-®): 1 Th 4‘*, 1 Co 15^*^-; or im- 
mediately: Ja 6«, Ph 4‘, Ho 13», 1 Co 7*», 1 P 4L 
The exact day is, however, not known (1 Th 5*), but 
will be preceded by sorrows and the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Th 2«) and the conversion of the Jews 
(Ro 11“- "). The order of events awaited is the 
descent of Jesus with His angels from the upper heavens 
to the lower; the sounding of the trumpet and the 
voice of the archangel which will summon the dead 
from Sheol; the giving to the saints of the body of the 
resurrection; the catching up of the living saints, who 
have been changed in the twinkling of an eye, to meet 
Jesus and the risen saints in the air; the general judg- 
ment of both living and dead; the establishment of the 
Messianic Kingdom, which, after a period of struggle, 
is to be victorious over the kingdom of Satan; and 
finally the fixing of the eternal supremacy of God. 
Among certain Christians this view was further elab- 
orated, so that the appearance of Christ in the sky 
was followed by the resurrection of the martyrs, a 
thousand years of peace, during which Satan was to be 
bound, then the conquest of Satan, the general resurrec- 
tion, and the establishment of the final conditions of 
eternity. This latter view, however, although popular 
In the 2nd cent., does not appear in the NT except in 


Rev 20*‘^ (see Millennium). It easily passed over 
into the sensuous chiliastic views which were finally 
rejected from the main current of Christian thought 
largely through the influence of Augustine, but which 
have continued to exist among different sects or groups 
of Christians. 

3. Various identifications of the Parousia. — (a) With 

Christ’s resurrection. Such a view, however, disregards 
many of the elements of the NT expectation, and has 
never been widely accepted. (5) The coming of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost — a view commonly held by those who 
reject the literalistic interpretation of the apocalyptic 
elements of the NT, and identify the influence of the 
ri.sen Jesus in the world with tine Holy Spirit. This 
view makes such passages as Jn 14** and 16^- the 
exegetical point of approach to the entire question, 
(c) The destruction of Jerusalem. This is generally 
combined with (6) and said to be forecast in Mk 13 
and (d) The theory of the successive comings of 

the Christ in judgment. Thus various historical crises, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of the 
Roman Empire, are regarded as due to the immediate 
influence of the Christ and as a part of tlie new dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, (c) The death of the believer — 
a view exegetically untenable. (/) The historical^ 
critical view sees in the expectations of the NT Christianity 
survivals of Jewish eschatology. Such a view does not 
deny an element of truth in the expectation, but regards 
the belief as due to the attachment to Jesus of Jewish 
expectations (cf. Elh. Enoch 48) now seen to be im- 
possible of realization. 

The view probably most generally held at the present 
time involves elements from several of these specific 
explanations, and is to the effect that, while the A]:>OBtles 
doubtless expected the eschatological cataclysm to 
occur in their day, they saw the future in prophetic 
rather than historical perspective. As a consequence 
the Second Coming with its attendant events is still to 
be expected. At different times men have endeavoured 
by the interpretation of the Book of Daniel to deter- 
mine the precise date at which it will occur; but among 
those who still await a literal appearance of Christ in 
the air it is usual to regard the Parousia as likely to 
occur immediately, or at any time during an indefinite 
future period. Shailer Mathews. 

PARSHANDATHA. — The eldest of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews (Est 9D. 

PARTHIANS. — The founders of a powerful dyna.sty 
in Persia which overtlirew the yoke of the Syrian 
Beleucidffi b.c. 250, and maintained itself against all 
external enemies till a.d. 226, defying even the Romans. 
They came from northern Iran, and their language or 
dialect greatly affected the cultivated speech of the 
empire, which was known as Pahlavi during their regime. 
iUit the exact form of the language of the Jews or 
proselytes who came to Jerusalem from Parthia, referred 
to in Ac 2®, cannot be ascertained. J. F. M'Cuhdt. 

PARTRIDGE (gGrP, 1 S 26*o, Jer 17»).— Two kinds 
of partridge abound in Palestine. The chukar or rock 
partridge {Caccabis chukar) is the commonest of game 
birds. Its cry may be heard all over the land, and 
large coveys may 1 h* encountered in the autumn. It 
is distinguished by its red legs. It is excellent eating. 
Hey’s sand partridge {Ammoperdix heyi) occurs in 
enormous numbf*rs around the Dead Sea. It is probably 
the partridge referred to in 1 S 26*®: its short flights 
from place to place when hunted; its hiding, trusting to 
its invisibility on account of its colour being so like 
the environment; its quick run from danger before 
taking to wing; and its final capture when too wearied 
to fly — must form a very suitable image of a poor human 
fugitive remorselessly pursued. The reference In Jei 17“ 
is hard to understand; it may perhaps refer to the 
fact that when disturbed from their nests such birds 
sometimes never return. In Sir 11*® tktt heart of a 
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proud man Is compared to a decoy partridge In a cage. 
It is stiil customary in Paiestlne to hunt the red-legged 
partridge by the aid of such decoys. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PARUAH.-- Father or clan of Jehoshapliat, Solomon’s 
prefect in Issachar (1 K 4*^). 

PARVAIM. — A region whence, according to 2 Ch 3®, 
the goid was obtained whicii was used for ornamenting 
the Temple of Solomon. The name is most plausibly 
identified with Farvm in Yemen, or S. W. Arabia. It 
was possibly from this place that the ‘gold of Sheba’ 
(Ps 72*®; cf. Is 6f)®) was in part derived. 

J. F. M* Curdy. 

PASAOH.— An Asherite (I Ch 7**). 

PAS-DAMMIM . — See EPHKft-DAMMlM. 

PASEAH. 1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4**). 
2. The father of Joiada (Nell 3®). 3. The eponym of 

a family of Nethinim who returned with ZfTubbabel 
(Ezr 2<«-Neh 7®'); in 1 Es .*)!«> Phinoe. 

PASHHUR.-l. A son of Malchiah, a prince of Judapa 
In the time of Jeremiah (Jer 21'), who was opposed 
to the prophet (Jer 38* *3). Perhaps he is the father of 
Gedaliah (Jer 38'), and likely identical with Pashhur, 
mentioned in 1 Ch P*’, Neh ll'^, as the ancestor of 
Adaiah. 2. The son of Immer, a Temple official and 
priest, who caused Jeremiah to be beaten and put in the 
stocks after he had predicted the fall of Jerusalem. 
The prophet told him his name wa.s not Pashhur (prob- 
ably ‘peace,’ lit. ‘staying on every side’) but Magor- 
missabib (‘ terror [or t)(*rhaps wandering] round about’), 
and added that he would dh‘ in Babylon (Jer 20* ®). 
Perhaps he was the father of Gedaliah (Jer 38*). 3. The 

father of the Gedaliah mentione<l in Jer 38* , and may 
be either 1 or 2, or neither. 4. The heati of a priestly 
family, ‘the sons of Pashhur’ mentioned in Ezr 2®*, 
Neh 7‘*. Ezr 10«. 1 Es .'>» (Phassurus) 0=2 (Phaisur). 
6. A prie.st who signed the covenant with Nehemiah, 
probably identical with 4, or used of the clan as a whole 
(Neh 10®). W. F. Boyd. 

PASSION. — In Ac 14‘® ‘ We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you,’ ‘pa.ssion’ means ‘feeling or emotion.’ 
But in Ac !•■* ‘ He showed himself alive, after his pa-ssion,’ 
the word means ‘sufTering,’ as in Wyclif’s translation 
of He 2» ‘Ihe.sus for the pas.sioun of deeth, crowned 
with glorie and honour.’ 

PASSOVER AND FEAST OF UNLEAVENED 
BREAD. — 1. OT references. — (l) Law and Ezekiel . — 
The allusions in Ex 34“ and 23'® are so dubious that 
they can hardly give any sure ground on which to base 
a consideration of the Passover fe.stival. The first 
certain reference to the feast is in Ex 12 “ s?, (This 
m probably an older account than 12* *3, and differs 
from it in details.) Wv find that ‘the pas.sover’ is 
assumed as known, and possibly it is the fea.st referred 
to in Ex 3*® 7*® etc. The characteristic features of the 
feast in Ex 122 * -u are; (a) a Iamb is to be slain and 
Its blood sprinkled on the lintel and side- posts of the 
house.s; (h) the cause for thi.s ob.s(•^^'ance Is found In 
the slatighter of the Egyptian firstborn. 

In Dt 16* * the Pas.sover is directed to be observed 
In the month Abib (April), In commemoration of the 
Exodus from Egypt. The sacrifice is not to be offered 
in private dwellings, but ‘in the place which Jehovah 
shall choose to place hla name there.’ "With the Pass- 
over meal, and during seven days, no leavened bread 
was to be eaten. None of the fle.sh was to be left till 
morning. After the meal the worshippers were to go 
to their homes; the seventh day was to be a solemn 
assembly, and this period (v.») was treated as opening 
the 7 weeks’ ‘joy of harvest,’ commencing from Abib, 
when the corn would be coming into ear. W’e may 
notice here; (a) the Pas.sover is regarded as part of 
ihe Feast of Unleavened Bread (MaB20t^), the two being 
apparently blended Into one; (&) the sacrifice, though 


composed of individual sacrifices. Is to be offered only 
at the Temple in Jerusalem; (c) the offering may be 
taken from flock or herd. 

In Ezk 45**-“ the date is precisely assigned as 14th 
Abib. The feast lasts 7 days, and unleavened bread 
only Ls to be eaten. The prince is to offer a bullock 
as a sin-offering for himself and the people, and a he- 
goat on each of the 7 days, as well as 7 bullocks and 
7 rams daily, with other offerings of meal and oil. All 
takes place at the central sanctuary; there is no mention 
of a lamb, and the Pa.saover is part of the Unleavened 
Bread festival. 

Lv 23® *® ordains the Passover for the evening of 
14th Abib. The P'east of Unleavened Bread is treated 
separately; it lasts 7 days, a holy convocation is to be 
held on the 1st and 7th days; and ‘on the morrow 
after the sabbath’ a sheaf of new corn is to be waved 
bf*fore the Lord, a he-Iamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering with oth(;r offerings; and till this is done, no 
bread or parched corn or green ears may be eaten. 

According to Ex 12* *3, the current month of the 
Exodus is to be regarded as the 1st month of the year. 
On the 10th day a lamb or a kid is to be taken for each 
family or combination of families, according to their 
size. It is to be .slain at even on the 14th, and the 
lintel Is to be stained with its blood. It is to be roasted 
intaiT, and eaten with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs. Nothing of it is to remain till morning. It is 
to be eaten in haste, the x^artakers prepared as for e 
journey; it is a sign of the Lord's ‘ pas.s-over.’ 

Ex forbid.s any foreigner or hired servant or 

sojourner to eat the Passover unless he first submits 
to circumcision. 

Nu 9'*‘< deals with a case recorded as arising on the 
fir.st anniversary of the Exodus. It is declared that 
anybody who is unclean may celebrate the Passover on 
the 14th day of the 2nd month. 

In Nu 28*®-“ the Pa.ssover is distinguished from the 
Fea.st of Unleavened Bread. The 1st and 7th days of 
tlie latter are to be days of holy convocation. On 
€‘ach of the 7 days two bullocks, a ram, and 7 lambs 
(with special offerings of meal and oil ) are to be sacrificed, 
and a goat for a sin-offering. 

(2) Hi^storical and Prophetical hooks . — No certain 
reference is found previous to the date of the discovery 
of Deuteronomy. Most of the allusions in the prophets 
are quite general in scope (cf. Hos 2** 9® 12»' *®, Am 5“ 
8*®). The observance in 2 K 23’*-** is stated to have 
conformed to the regulations of Dt 16 and to have 
been novel in character. 2 Ch 30. 35>-*® i)erhap8 reflects 
the later u.sages of the writer’s own age. Of po.st-exilic 
witnes.ses Ezr 6*®-** may be quoted, where the priests 
and Ix'vites play the prominent part in the sacrifice, 
and the Feast of Unleavened Bread is distinguished 
from the Passover. 

Many of the Passover rites are undoubtedly very 
ancient; but Deuteronomy tends to emphasize the 
historical connexion of the festival with the Exodus. 
The varloiLs regulations and allusions in the OT are not 
consistent with each other, and different ideas were 
probably associated with the feast at different periods 
of the national history. Thus Ezk. lays most stress on 
its aim as a collective piacular sacrifice. It is likely that 
the fejast was ob.served during the Exile, and that its 
commemorative significance was then made more 
emphatic. This would explain the underlying concep- 
tion of the account in the Priestly Code. But the 
Chroniciershows preference for theDeuteronomic version, 
perhapvS owing to the growing centralization of worship 
at one sanctuary in his time. 

2. Origin and prixnitiva significance. — The Passover 
was in all probability an institution already existing 
when the Jewish legislation was codified, but taken up 
and tran.sformed by the Ijegislator. (a) The mo.st 
widely accepted theory is tiiat it wavS in origin the 
Shepherd's ofiering of the first-fruits from his flocksv 
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the slaughter of the Egyptian firstborn being Pharaoh's 
punishment for hindering this observance. On this 
theory later tradition would then have altered the 
sequence, and have regarded the slaughter of the 
Egyptians as the reason why the Israelites should offer 
the firstborn of their flocks. And, finally, the connexion 
with the pastoral sacrifice would have been forgotten, 
and the Passover would be treated as instituted in 
order to save the firstborn of Israel. (6) Another 
theory finds the central idea of the Passover in the 
piacular notion. The sacrifice would be offered as a 
substitute for the firstborn of man, and this conception 
is a common constituent of primitive spring festivals, 
(c) Other theories regard the observance as originating 
from domestic sacrifice to avert harm in times of 
pestilence, or from an ancient solemnization of a thresh- 
old covenant, when Jehovah was welcomed into a 
private dwelling. 

It is quite possible that all these theories repre.sent 
different parts of the truth. The Passover appears 
to date from very early times, and may have amalga- 
mated features from an entire series of festivals. Thus 
it combines the notions of sin-offering (the .sprinkling 
of the blood), of burnt-offering (the victim being roasted 
intact), and of peace-offering (the victim Ixdng eaten 
by the worshippers). Other noticeable features are: 
its date at the vernal equinox, the fact that the sacrifices 
were mostly or entirely of firstborn, and that an old 
tradition connected it with the Israelites’ desire for a 
religious pilgrimage, which eventually led to the Exodus 
(cf. Ex 5‘-’). This variety of character sugge.sts the 
Inference that the Passover is the complex amalgamation 
of different feasts, in which these different elements 
existed separately. Its a.ssociation with the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread is probably accidental, due to con- 
tiguity in time. The latter is plainly an agricultural 
festival, and falls into line with the feasts of Pentecost 
and Tabernacles. 

3. Po8t-6xilic observances .—The Samaritans continue 
to observe the detailed ordinances of F’x 12. But the 
Jews learned in time to disregard some of the details, 
as applicable only to the first or Egyptian Pa.ssover. 
Such details were the choice of the lamb on the 10th day, 
its .slaughter at home, the sprinkling of the blood on the 
house-door, the admission of the unch-an, the posture 
and attire of the partakers, etc. Various alterations 
and elaborations were introduced. The month Adar 
was devoted to a thorough purification of lands and 
houses, sepulchres being whitened, roads and bridge.s 
repaired. On the evening of 13th Abib all leaven 
was sought out. On the 14th the Pa.ssover w'as offered 
by indiscriminate companl(*-s of 10 to 20 i)eople. It 
was slain in relays at the Temple, and the blood thrown 
before the altar by the priests. The lambs were then 
dressed, and the fat offered, while the Levites chanted 
the Hallel (Pas 113-118). The lambs were taken home 
and roasted ; each of the guests brought 4 cups of red 
wine, and the meal was eaten with bitter herbs and 
unleavened cakes. The po.Mture at the meal was re- 
cumbent (as a token, according to the Pharisees, of the 
rest which God had given to His people). A blessing 
was said over the first cup (perhaps implied In Lk 22*^^ ). 
Then followed the w'ashing of hands and offering a 
prayer. At the second cup came the .son’s question 
as to the significance of the feast, and the father’s 
explanation. This was succeeded by the singing of 
Pss 113 and 114. Grace was said over the third cup, 
and with the fourth came the singing of Pss 115-118. 
Large numbers assembled at Jerusalem for this feast, 
and such occasions were always carefully supervised by 
the Romans for fear of Insurrection. Hence pfirhaps 
would come the custom of releasing a selected prisoner; 
but we have no hint of the origin of the custom. 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

PATARA. — A great seaport on the coast of Lycia, a 
rew miles E. of the mouth the Xanthus. The valley 


of this river is the best part of Lycia, and doubtless from 
early times Patara had a local trade, but its importance 
depended on its convenient position for the trade between 
the West and the Levant. The prevailing winds in this 
part of the Mediterranean are from the west (especially 
in the autumn), and ships sailing from the Aigeanorfrom 
Italy to Phauiicia or Egypt would often risk the voyage 
straight across the sea from Patara. Thus we find St. 
Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 21*), after 
coasting in a slow vessel along the ^g»an, taking a vessel 
that was sailing straight from Patara to Tyre. Cf. 
Mvra. 

Lycia w’as never definitely colonized by Greeks, and 
the Lycians spoke a non-Aryan language. But Patara 
had an early culture, — its coins date from n.c. 440, and 
the chief Lycian god was identified with Apollo, whose 
celebrated oracle at Patara gave him the title Patareus 
(Hor. Od. III. iv. 64). A. E. Hillard. 

PATHEUS (1 Es 9«)«Ezr 10** Pethahiah. 

PATHROS (Ls IPi, Jer 44» »s, Ezk 29»« 30i<).— The 
name of Upper Egypt, in Egyptian Pleren, ‘the South 
Land,’ comprising both the Thebaid and Middle Egypt 
from somewhat south of Memplils to Syene at the 
First Cataract. 'Mizraim’ was generally limited to 
Lower Egy|)t, i.e. the Delta and some distance up tije 
valley to include the nome of Memphis. This division 
of Egypt was very ancient, corresponding, at least 
roughly, to the two kingdoms bidore Menes. While 
Lower Egypt was familiar to both Greeks and Hebrews, 
Upper Egypt was comparatively unknown, as witness 
Herodotus’ woeful ignorance of Egypt above the Fay- 
yum, and Nahum’s description of No-amon (see No). 
Yet there is abundant evidence in papyri of an import- 
ant settlement of Jews at the southernmost extremity 
at Syene before 625 b.c. (cf. art. Seveneh); and the 
passage.s in which Pathros is mentioned refer to Jews 
in the UpiKir Country more than half a century before 
that, after the destruction of Jerusalem. So also Greek 
and Phmnician mercenaries had reached Syene, and even 
Abu Simbel, far south in Nubia, in the 6th or 7th cent. 
B.C.; soldiers and traders of many nations must have 
pa.ssed frequently up and down the Nile in those days, 
yet without giving to their fellow-countrymen at home 
any clear idea of the ITpix^r Country. In Gn the 
Pathnisim are the people of Pathros. They are repre- 
sented as begotten of Mizrairn. F. Ll. Griffith. 

PATHRUSIM, — See Pathroh. 

PATMOS. — An island W, of Carla, now called Patino. 
with an are.a of 16 sq. miles and a population of about 
4000. In the Middle Ages its palms gained for it the 
title of Palmosa, but it is no louf^er fertile. Its Cyclo- 
pean remains show that it was very early inhabited. 
It i.H the traditional place to which St. John was banished 
by Dornitian, and in which he wrote the Apocalyp.se 
(Rev P). The ‘ Cave of the Apocalypse ’ is still shown in 
which the Apostle Is said to have seen the vlsion.s. The 
chief remaining interest of the Island is the monaster.v 
of St. John, founded in the lUh century. It once con 
tained a valuable library, from which was purcha.sed In 
1814 the 9th cent. Plato now in the Bodleian. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PATRIARCH. — This term is usually applied to 
(1) the antediluvian fathers of the human race; (2) the 
three great progenitors of Israel — Abraham, Isaac. 
Jacob (see st'p. artt.); (3) in the NT it Is extended to 
the son.s of Jacob (Ac 7»- *), and to David (Ac 2*»). 

PATROBAS.— The name of a member of the Roman 
Church greeted by 8t. Paul In Ro 16»L 
PATROOLUS.— The father of Nicanor (2 Mac 8»). 

PATTERN.— This word Is used to render several 
Heb. and Gr. terms in OT and NT, some of which denote 
a mw/ef, as in Ex 25» of the building model of the 
Tabernacle shown to Moses on the mount (cf. Nu H * — 
a different original — and Arts and Crafts, § 8), others 
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a copy of the original model as He RV. See, for a 
full examination of the different passages, Hastings’ 
DB, 8.V. A. H. S. Kennedy. 

PAU.-See Pai. 

PAUL THE APOSTLE. — 1. The Authoritieh. — 
Before discussing the life and teaching of St. Paul, 
we may consider what material we have at our dis- 
posal for determining the facts. We have a history 
(the Acts of the Apostles) and a collection of Epistles, 
which have been judged by most or by many scholars 
to be 1st cent, writings, and to be by St. Luke and 
St. Paul respectively. Of the Epistles we may, however, 
set aside the anonymous one to the Hebrews, which 
the Eastern Fathers generally considered to be St. Paul’s, 
but which is now recognized by almost all scholars 
not to be the work of that Apostle himself. It is even 
denied by many that It belongs to the immediate Pauline 
circle at all. We may also put aside the Apocryphal 
Acts of Paul and Theda, v'hich, though it may include 
some genuine 1st cent, information, is clearly a romance 
of a later age. We have thus left the canonical Acts 
and 13 Eipistles. The genuineness of these Is con- 
sidered under the separate articles in this Dictionary, 
but we may here briefly summarize the rcvsults of critical 
investigation with regard to them. 

1. The Tubingen theory.— F. C. Baur, the founder 
of the Ttlblngen School (1792-1860), maintained that 
only four, called by him ‘principal,’ Epistles were really 
St. Paul’s (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., GaJ.). and that the rest, as 
also Acts, were not genuine. From the ‘principal’ 
Epistles, and from a clue in the 2nd cent. pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature, he gathered that there were originally 
two bitterly opposed factions in the Church, Jewish 
and Gentile, headed resp(?(!tively by 8t. Peter and St. 
Paul. Mainly because* this controversy is not found 
in the other Epistles, but also from other minor con- 
siderations, he held that the rt^st of the ‘Pauline’ 
literature and Acts were wTitings with a puri)ose or 
‘tendency,’ ls.sued in the 2nd cent, in order to promote 
the idea of a Catholic Church, and to reconcile the 
contending partie.s. Baur has few, if any, followers 
now'. It has been se<;n that it is bad criticism to make 
a theory on In.secure grounds, and then to reject ail the 
literature which contradicts it. 

2. The Dutch School.- -We may thus name a school 
of writers which has lately ari.st*n. as their chief strength 
it' in Holland. Prof, van Manen has popularized their 
teaching mEncyc. BiH. (e.g. artt. ‘ Old-Chrislian Litera- 
ture,’ ‘Paul,’ ‘Philemon,’ ‘ Philippians ’; see also art. 

* Acts’ by Schmledel). Acconling to this school, all the 
13 Epistles and the Acts are ‘ pseudeplgraphic,’ though 
some fragments of 1st cent, works, such as ‘ Acts of 
Paul’ and ‘ Acts of Peter,’ are embedded in them. The 
reasons given are that the 13 wrltiiig.s in question are 
not really epistles intended for dctinite rt?aders, but 
are book.s written in the form of epistles for edification; 
that there is no trace of the impression which, if genuine, 
they must have made on tho.se addres.sed ; that St. Paul 
would not have written to the Romans as he did without 
knowing them personally: that the large experience 
and wide field of vision shown in the EpLstlea were an 
impossibility at so early a date; that time was required 
for ‘ Paulinlsm,’ which was a radical reformation of the 
older Christianity, to spring up; that the problems 
discussed (the Law and the Gospel, Justification, 
Election, etc.) did not belong to the first age; that per- 
secution had already arisen, whereas in St. Paul’s 
lifetime, so far as we know, there had been none; and 
that the chapters Ro 9-11 presuppose a date later than 
the Fall of Jeru.salem. In a w'ord, the historical back- 
ground of the Epistles is said to be that of a later age, 
perhaps a.d. 125-160. The * Pauline’ literature sprang 
from the ‘heretical’ circles of Syria or Asia Minor. 
Marcion was the first (van Manen alleges) to make an 
authoritative group of Pauline Epistles* and they were 


not much approved by Ireneeus or Tertullian, who, 
however, used them to vanquish the Gnostics and 
Marcionites with their own weapons. 

One is tempted to ask. Was, then, St. Paul a myth? 
No, it is replied, he wa.s a historical person, and the little 
that we know about him can be gathered from the 
older material (such as the ‘we’ sections of Acts) 
which is included in our present literature. It is 
enough to reply to the above reasoning that the objec- 
tion already made to the Tabingen theory applie.s here 
with Increased force; no criticism can be more un- 
scientific than that which makes up its mind a priori 
what St. Paul ought to have done and said, and then 
judges the genuineness of the literature by that standard. 
And such a deluge of forgery or ‘ pseudepigraphy ’ in 
the 2nd cent, (for the Epistles of ("lenient, Ignatius 
and Polycarp must also, according to this school, go by 
the board) is absolutely incredible. 

3. English and German criticism.— Returning to 
better-balanced views about the literature, we may- 
remark that scholars in this country are more ami more 
disposed to treat Acts and all the 13 Epistles as genuine, 
and that in Germany the tendency is in the same direc- 
tion, though it does not go quite so far. Thus Harnack 
{Luke the Physician, 1906, Eng. tr. 1907) accepts Acts 
a.s Lukan, and Jtilicher {Encyc. Bibl.) beiie^'e.s Colos- 
sians to be St. Paul’s, though he is uncertain about 
Ephesians. The Pastoral Epistles and 2 Thessaloniaiis 
are generally, but not universally, accepted in this 
country; they are looked on much more doubtfully in 
Germany, but the former are usually recognized there 
as containing a Pauline nucleus. 

4. The thirteen Epistles. — It appears that St. Paul 
wrote other letters than these; references to lost ones 
are found, probably, in 2 Th 3»7 and 1 Co b*. The 
thirteen which remain may be divided into four groups. 
These are all well attested by early Christian writers, 
and (as van Manen remarks) the Pastoral Epistles have 
as good external testimony as the rest. By way of 
example (to take but a few instances), it may be noted 
that Ignatius (c. lit) a.d.), Polycarp (c. Ill a.d.), and 
Justin (c. 150 A.D.) use 2 Thessalonlans; Clement of 
Rome (c, 95 a.d.) uses 1 Corinthians and probably 
Epliesian.s; Ignatius certainly uses Ephesians; Polycarp 
uses almost all the thirteen, including the Pastorals. 
In fact the external evidence is precise; and it would 
require convincing arguments indeed from internal 
evidence to overthrow it. Marcion (c. 140 a.d.) in- 
cluded all the.se Epistles except the Pastorals in his 
Apostdicon-, but he freely excised what he did not like 
in them, as Tertullian {adv, Marc,, e,g. v. 17 f.) tells us. 

(а) First Group (1 and 2 Thess.). These were w'ritten 
from Corinth 52 or 53 a.d.; the early date is seen from 
the fact that the writer expected the Second Advent 
to be in his lifetime (1 Th ^*), and this is a real sign 
of authenticity, for a forger would never have put into 
St. Paul’s mouth, after his death, the words ‘we that 
are alive’ (v.”>). A possible misconception is rectified 
by St. Paul in 2 Th 2*^ , for he says that the * man of sin' 
must be manifested before the Lord comes. 

(б) Second Group, Baur’s ‘principal epistles* (Gal., 
1 and 2 Cor., Horn.), marked by the stniggle for Gentile 
liberty and by the assertion of St. Paul’s Apostleship, 
which the Judaizing Chri-siians denied. The contro- 
versy was evidently dying out when Romans was 
written, for that Epistle is a calm and reasoned treatise, 
almost more than a letter (.see art. Galatians [Ep. to 
the), § 4). The early date of these four Epistles is seen 
from the consideration that, as Gentile Churches spread 
and the convert.? multiplied, it must have been found 
impossible to force the yoke of the Law on them. The 
controversy on both heads was settled by St. Paul’s 
evangelistic activity; his Apostleship w'as seen by it? 
fruits. 

(c) Third Group, the Epistles of the first Roman 
captivity (Eph., Ph.. Col., Philem.). No really serioui 
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objections have been raised against Phillppians and worthy of credit, as new evidence, and infer from them 

Philemon, for it is hard to take seriously van Manen’s that 8t. Paul was released, made journeys to the scenes 

arguments in his articles on these Epistles in Encyc, BiU. of his old labours, and was later re-arrested and Im- 

And indeed it is impossible that a forger could have prisoned (2 Ti P). Even if these Epistles are not 

conceived such a gem as the latter Epistle; the writer’s St. Paul’s, they are evidence for an early belief that 

pleading with Philemon for the runaway slave Onesimus he was acquitted the first time; this is shown b> the 

bears genuineness on its face. But the authenticity fact that the journeys described arc quite independent 

of these two Epistles has a decided bearing on that of of Acts (cf. also 2 Ti ). Further, there wa§, quite 
Ephesians and Colossians, for all four hang together, apart from these Epistles, an early tradition that 8t. Paul 

especially Philemon and Colossians, which appear to went to Spain (Muratorian Fragment, c. a.i>. 180), oi 

have been written at the same time. It is objected that to ‘the farthest bounds of the West’ (Clem. Rom 

the phraseology of this group differs from that of the Car. 5; this almost certainly means Spain: see Light, 

second; that Gnosticism did not rise till the 2nd cent.; foot’s note), according to his previous intention (R« 

that the Christology of these Epistles is derived from »»). This implies a lx4ief in his acquittal whethei 

the Johannine writings; and that ‘Ephesians is a mere or not the journey to Spain actually took place (se^ 

^apid expansion of Colossians.’ These objections below, ii. 12). St. Paul himself fully expected to bi 

appear to be based on the idea that a man must be acquitted (Ph 1®^ 2»‘, Philem»). Thus the difficulty 

Interested in the same questions and controversies all that these Epistles cannot be reconciled with Acta 

through his life, and must always use the same vocab- entirely vanishes. [For tiie objection from the presenti- 

ulary. The reverse is known to be commonly the ment that 8t. Paul would not re-\isit the Ephesians 

case. The controversy with Judaism having died (Ac 2()») ser art. Acts of the Apostles, § 9; but even 

out. H is a mark of genuineness, not the opposite, that if the early date of Acts be not accepted, it is quite 

that question does not form one of the topics discussed possible that St. Paul never re-visited Ephesus. We 

in this group. St. Paul at Rome would learn much; should rather gather from 1 Tim., especially from 1*, 

and a certain change in vocabulary is natural enough. that he had an interview with Timothy elsewhere, 

Yet the literary connexions between this group and the probably at Miletus, as he was pa.ssing by on his way 

earlier ones are very real. Bishop Lightfoot has shown north; .see Prof. Findlay in Hastings’ DB iii. TH**.] — 

that the Colossian heresy is a very incipient form of The other considerations, as to diction and subject 

semi-Jewish Gnosticism, such as we should expect matter, have little weight when once we agree that the 

in the 1st cent. p. 71 ff.). And the argu- Epistles, if Pauline, must have been written several 

ment from the Christology is a pure begging of the years after the others; and it Is instructive that in 

question. Note that the doctrine is exactly the same these respects the Third Group makes a half-way house 

in Colossians (which treats of the glories of the Head between the Second and the Fourth. We must, more- 

of the Church, while Epiiesians describes those of the over, note that there are many Indications of genuine- 

Church itself) as in Ph 2“^ . ness; 2 Timothy has all the marks of authenticity, being 

(d) Fourth Group, the Pastoral Epistles (1 and 2 Tim., full of personal allusions which it would be almost im- 

Tit.), 80 called because they are concerned mainly with possible for a forger to invent. It is for this reason 

the duties of Christian ministers. These all hang to- generally allowed that 2 Ti F* ** 49 “ are really Pauline, 

gether, and from coincidences of style and subjects are But it is grossly improbable that real epistles were used 

judged to be certainly by one writer. They are quoted only for patching forgeries and then thrown away, 

by, or were known to. Polycarp, Justin, Hegesippus It is in i>er.9onal notices that a forger u.‘<ually goes w rong; 

(see Salmon, Introd. to NT^, p. 398), but were rejected If these are authentic, it is a great argument for the whole 

by Marcion. Tatian accepted Titus, but rejected the writing being authentic (for further details see Salmon, 

other two, probably because 1 Ti 4®* “ offended Introd.*, pp. 397-413). But as all three Epistles hang 

his Encratite ideas. In modern times it has been together, the marks of genuitieness in 2 Timothy are a 

asserted that these EpLstles arc not St, Paul’s, b^>causc strong argu riumi for the genuinene*ss of the whole group, 

of differences of diction (many phrasers and word.s being We may briefly sum up w hat has been said on the 
found in thi.s group which do not occur elsewhere in difference of subject-matter arul style in the thirteen 

St. Paul); because the controversies are not the same Kpislle.s. At the birth of a Gentile Clmrch the con- 

as in the other Epistles, there being nothing about the troversy with Judaizing Chri.siians was that which was 

Mosaic Law and ju.stification by faith, and Gnosticism most likely to ari.se, as we see in the Second Group, 

being attacked (for the name *gno.sis,’ i.e. ‘knowledge,’ Questions were then a.sked about the Persori of Christ 

see 1 Ti 6*®; cf. Col 2^, 1 Co 12»), a heresy more Jewish and about the Church a.s a whole, as we see in the Third 

in tone than even that which appears in Colossians Group. As the communities grew, their organization 

(Tit F*): because the ministry is said to be too fully occupied much attention, as w'e .see in the Fourth Group, 

developed for the lifetime of St. Paul; but especially The special interest of the moment colours the diction 

because it is impos.sible to reconcUe these Epistles with and style. Sanday-Headlarn (Homans, p. liv. ff.) 

Acts. With the la.st statement almost ^ scholars suggest, fiirther, that variation.s of style are largely due 

entirely agree, though they do not a-ssent to the deduc- to the nervous temperament of the Apostle, now calm, 

tion made Irom it. This is the really crucial argument, now fervid; and in a con.siderable degrct* al.so to the 

and may be treated first. It is as.sumed by most of the employment of different amanuenses. 8t. Paul did not 

objectors to these Epistles, that they must be placed write his letters himself, but only added postscripts in 

somewhere in the history related in Acts, because that his own hand. Probably he dictated his Epistles, and 

book ‘concludes with the end of St. Paul’s ministry’; they were taken down in shorthand; a difference of 

and, as it is impossible to make the journeys referred scril^e would thus mean an appreciable difference of 

to in these Epistles fit in with Acts, it is .said that the style. 

former cannot be genuine. To this it Ls aasw'ered that We shall, then, in what follows, without hesitation 
St. Paul may have been acquitted, and that the journeys use the 13 Blplstles a.s genuine. If what has been 

mentioned may iiave taken jjace after the acquittal; briefly argued above be not accepted, this article must 

but the objectors reply that the acquittal is unhlstorical. be taken as describing, at least, the life and teaching 

The truth is that history (outside these Epistles) does of St. Paul as the early Christians believed that he lived 

not exi»licltly tell us whether St. Paul was acquitted or and taught. 

condemned after the two years’ imprisonment of Ac 28”; 6. Acts of the Apostles.— For the reasons stated lE 

if the acquittal is unhlstorical, .so also is the condemna- the article on that book, we may with confidence use 

tion. We may, then, take these Epistles, which have Acts as a trustworthy authority for 8t. Paul’s life, 

excellent external attestation, and therefore are a priori But we may here ask what we are to think of Bt. Phiil's 
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speeches in Acts, whether they are a true record of what 
he said, and whether we may use tiiem to determine 
his teaching It Is not easy to suppose that they were 
taken down riTbatim as they were spoken; and St. 
Luke himself was not present at all of them {c.g. Ac 13*®®- 
1416 ®. 17 m.). Yet the speeches agree very well with 
the circumstances in which they were delivered, and 
the diction and sentiments coincide largely with the 
Pauline Epistles. Lukan phrases have been found in 
some of them, which is natural enough; more so in the 
speech of Ac 22, which was spoken in Aramaic, and 
therefore is clearly not the Apostle’s ipsissima verba, 
than in the Athenian speech (Ac 17“ff ) which has no 
Lukan element. The conclusion may be that the 
speeches were written down, soon after they were de- 
livered, by a hearer— sometimes the hearer was St. Luke 
himself — and the notes then takim were afterwards used 
by the author of Acts. 

ii. Sketch of St. Pavi/s Life. — 1. Kamd. — The 
future Apostle is first made known to us under the name 
Saul (Ac 7®*). Being of the tribe of Benjamin (Uo 11 *. 
Pli S'*), a fact of which he was proud, he doubtless was 
named directly or indirectly after the king whom that 
tribe gave to Israel. Bui wliilc Saul was his Jewish 
name, he must, as a Roman citizen, have had three 
Roman names. His pracnomen and nomen we do not 
know, but his cognomen was Paul. After the interview 
with the proconsul Sergius Paulus in Cyprus (Ac 13«® ), 
the author of Acts uses no other name than this; 
from the outset of his mission to the, Roman Empire 
It was fitting that he should be known by his Roman 
name. We. must at once dismiss both the conjecture 
of Augustine that the .-\iH)Stle on that occasion assumed 
the name Paul out of compliment to the proconsul, and 
also the suggestion that the nami* was personal to him- 
self, denoting that he was small of stature. The exist- 
ence of alternative names side by side, a Jewish and a 
Greek or Roman name, was quite a common thing 
among Jews of the 1 st cent., e.g. John-Mark, Jesus- 
Jijstus. But here the ca.se is different; we never read 
of Saul-Paul. 

2, Birthplace and family. — St. Paul w'as not only a 
native but also a citizen of Tarsus, possessed of full civil 
rights in that famous University towTi, the capital of 
Cilicia (Ac 9*‘ 21®® 22*). His family had perhaps been 
planted there by one of the Seleucirl kings (Ramsay). 
They w(‘re probably Pharisees (Ac 2^t®; cf. 2 Ti 1*); and 
Aramaic-speaking (Ph 3®, though here the Apostle may 
be 8 i)eaking of his teacherf:). Several indications point 
to the fact that the family w^as of some iiniH>rtancc, 
and wa.s fairly rich. It is not against this view that 
the Apostle him.self was poor, and that he worked for 
his livelihood as a tent-maker, as did many Cilicians 
(Ac 18* 20**^ ; cf. 1 Co 9*®, 1 Th 2®, 2 Th 3*): for it is 
very probable that his family cast him off because of 
his conversion, and especially because of his attitude 
to tlie Gentiles; and mort‘over, it w'as the custom for 
all Jewish boys to be taught a trade. The pros{*erlty 
of tlie family is seen from the fact that later St. 
Paul clearly had money at his command. Perhaps a 
reconciliation had been effected; his sister's son saved 
his life (Ac 23‘*); and the whole story of the imprison- 
ment in Pale.stine and Rome and of the voyage to Italy 
proves tliat he was a prisoner of distinction. This could 
come only from the possession of some wealth and 
from family influence. 

3. Roman citizenship.— Of this position St. Paul 
was justly proud. He was not a Roman citizen merely 
because he had the freedom of Tarsus, for Tarsus w'as 
not a Roman Colony; probably his father or grand- 
father had rendered some service to the State, and 
had been thus rewarded. In any case St. Paul w'a.s 
freeborn (Ac 22*®). He had not, like so many under 
Claudius, bought the citizenship through the infamous 
favourites of the Court. He appealed to his privilege 
to prevent illegal treatment at Philippi and Jerusalem 


(Ac 16®’ 22*’^). And more than once in the Epistlei 
he alludes to citizenship, transferring the term from 
the earthly to the heavenly sphere — an allusion which 
would come home especially to the Philippians, whe 
were so proud of their city being a Colony, and of their 
therefore being Roman citizens (Ac 16** **); see Ph 1*’ 
[RVrn] 3*®, Eph 2*®, and St. Paul’s speech in Ac 23* 
where the phrase ‘I have lived’ is literally ‘I have 
exercised my citizenship.’ It was no doubt tliis citizen- 
ship wiiich gave St. Paul such an advantage as the 
Apostle of the Gentihrs, and which inspired him with 
his great plan of utilizing the civilization of the Roman 
State to spread the gospel along its lines of communi- 
cation (see artt. Acts of the Apostle.s, § 7, and Gala- 
tians [Ep. to the] § 2). It is noteworthy that he seems 
to have laid much stress on evangelizing Roman Colonies 
like Corinth, Pisidian Antioch, Lystra, and Philippi. 

4. Early life.— St. Paul was educated, no doubt, 
partly at Tarsus (Ac 26<), where he would be influenced 
by Stoic teachers (see (§ iv.), but chiefly at Jerusalem 
under the Pharisee Gamaliel (Ac 22* 26<; cf. 5*^® ); he 
did not, how'ever, see our Lord (cf. 1 Co 9* with 15*), 
though he would be then* in Jesus’ lifetime on earth. 
Probably this period of education was over before our 
Lord’s ministry began. He was brought up a strict 
Pharisee (Ac 23* 26\ Gal 1**, Ph 3®), and long after his 
conversion he retained a certain pride in his Jewish hirth 
and a great affection for his owm people (Ro 4* 9* 10* 1 1*. 
2 Co 11”). Though born outside Palestine, he was 
brought up, not as a Greek-speaking Jew or Hellenist, 
but as a Hebrew'; for this last term denotes a difference 
of language and manners (Ph 3®; see Lightfoot’s note). 
Accordingly we find him speaking Aramaic fluently 
(Ac 2U0 22*). 

The result of this education, in spite of Gamaliel's 
liberality of thought, was to make St. Paul a zealous 
and bigoted Jew’, determined w'ith all the ardour of 
youth to uphold the traditions of his fathers. We first 
meet with him as a young man 'consenting unto* 
Stephen’s death, holding the clothes of those who 
stoned the fir.st martyr (Ac 7®* 8’), and persecuting the 
Christians in Jerusalem (26*°). Thereafter he secured 
authority from the high priest to go to Damascus in 
order to arrest all the tiisciples, and to bring them bound 
to Jerusalem (9** ). — [In the following paragraphs the 
numbers in square brackets denote the dates a.d. as 
given by Ramsay. Lightfoot’s dates are mostly a 
year or two later; Harnack’s earlier. Turner’s (in 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Chronology of NT’) nearly agree 
with Ramsay’s, except that he puts the Conversion at 
least two years later because of a difficulty about 
Aretas (see artt. Areta.s, Chronology of NT), and the 
Martyrdom alxuit two years earlier]. 

6. Conversion [33]. — The journey to Damascus was 
the great turning-point of Saul’s life (Ac 9®® ), and is 
often referred to by him (Ac 22*®' 26**®-, 1 Co 9* 15*. 
Ph 3’ etc.). When approaching Damascus he saw a 
strong light, and Je.sus appearing to him (so explicitly 
1 Co 9‘). saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 
The voice was unintelligible to his companions (Ac 22®), 
though th(‘y saw the light (i5.) and heard a sound (9*). 
Saul was blinrled by the vision and led into Damascus, 
where he was instructed and baptized by one Ananias. 
Immediately he confesses Christ in the synagogues at 
Dama.scus (9*°), and then retires into Arabia (perhaps 
the Sinaitic peninsula, see Lightfoot’s Oalatians*, 
p. 87 ff.). doubtless for spiritual preparation (Gal 1**). 
He ever recognizes his conversion as being his call to 
Apostleship, w'hich was neither of human origin nor 
received by human mediation, i.e. not through the 
Twelve (Gal 1* ** **; cf. Ro !*• ». 1 Co 1* 4* 9**- 15«). 
The Lord Himself designates his work as being among 
the Gentiles (Ac 9*®; cf. 22** 26**, Ro 11*®. 15»®, Gal 2\ 
Eph 3«, 1 Ti 2*, 2 Ti 1** AV). The question arises, 
therefore. What is the meaning of the laying on of hands 
by the prophets and teachers of Antioch (Ac 
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Saul was one of them, 13>)? This has been regarded 
by some as an ordination by the Church, which thus 
put an outward seal on the inward call to Apostleship 
(Gore, Lightfoot); by others, as an appointment, not 
to the Apostleship, but to the definite work which lay 
immediately before Barnabas and Paul (Ramsay). — 
Returning from Arabia, Saul comes to Damascus (Gal 
1*’) while the deputy (ethnarch) of the Nabataean 
king Aretas holds the city (2 Co 11”' ), and is per- 
secuted there, but escapes by night, being let down 
in a basket through the city wall (Ac 9”® ). He makes 
his first visit to Jerusalem [35] three years after his 
conversion — for this is the probable meaning of Gal 1^® 
— and is presented by Barnabas to Peter and James 
(tb. and Ac 9*'). Here he is told, in a vision in the 
Temple, to escape because of the opposition of the Jews 
(Ac 22^^ ) [unless the vision belongs to the Second 
visit, as Ramsay maintains, St. Paul the Travellet*, 
p. 61 f.], and goes to Tarsus (9*®), preaching in the 
united province Syrla-Cilicia, in which Tarsus was 
situated (Gal 1*^' ). After several years, no doubt of 
preparation on Saul’s part, Barnabas goes to Tarsus 
to bring him to the Syrian Antioch [43], where the dis- 
ciples were first called Christians, and they spend a 
year there (Ac 11“). The Gentiles had already been 
addressed at Antioch by Cypriots and Cyrenians after 
the persecution which arose on Stephen’s death (IP*® ). 
Henceforward this became a great missionary centre. 
From Antioch Paul made with Barnabas the second 
visit to Jerusalem, taking alms for those suffering from 
the famine (11*®); and if this is the visit of Gal 2‘ (see 
art. Galatians [Ep. to the], § 3), it originated in a 
Divine revelation, and Titus, a Gentile, accompanied 
them [45 or 46]. They returned thence to Antioch (Ac 
12»), taking Mark with them [46 or 47]. 

6. First Missionary Journey, Ac 13<-14* [47 to 49]. — 
Sent forth from Antioch, Paul and Barnabas with Mark 
sail to Cyprus and preach there; at Salamis, the capital, 
on the west side of the island, they for the first time 
address a Roman governor. Henceforward Saul is 
always in NT called by his Roman name. Opposed 
by the ‘magician’ Ely mas (or Etoirnas), Paul rebuked 
him, and predicted his blindnc^ss; the magus was im- 
mediately deprived of sight, and the proconsul ‘be- 
lieved.’ This can hardly mean that he actually became 
a Christian; but, having been under the influence of 
Elymas, his eyes are now opened, and he listens to the 
gospel message favourably. — From Cyprus they sail 
to the mainland of Pamphylla, and reach Perga, where 
Mark leaves them and returns to Jerusalem. The 
reason of this defection is not obvious, but it may be 
that St, Paul now made a plan for the further extension 
of Christianity among the Gentiles of the interior of 
Asia Minor, which Mark, whose view had not yet been 
sufficiently enlarged, disapproved. It is not unlikely 
that St. Paul was struck down with malaria in the 
low-lying littoral of Pamphylla, and that this favoured 
the idea of a journey to the mountainous interior, 
where he would recover his health. Ramsay takes 
malaria to l>e the thorn or stake In the flesh (2 (Do 12’), 
and this would agree with the statement that St. Paul 
first visited Galatia owing to an infirmity of the flesh 
(Gal 4‘*). On the S. Galatian theory (here assumed; 
see the discussion in art, Galatians [Ep. to the], § 2) the 
Church in Galatia was now founded; the journey in- 
cluded visits to the South Galatian cities of Pisidian 
Antioch (a Roman Colony), Iconium (where the Apostles 
were stoned, and whence they fled into the Lycaonian 
district of Galatia), Lystra (also a Roman Colony, where 
they were taken for gods, and where the people spoke 
Lycaonian), and Derbe. Thence they returned, reversing 
their route, confirming souls and ordaining presbyters. 
Persecutions in Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra are men- 
tioned in 2 Ti 3“. From the port of Attalia they 
sailed to Antioch, and spent a long time there. In 
these Journeys it was the custom of Paul to preach 


to the Jews first (Ac 17* etc.), and when they w^uld 
not hear, to turn to the Gentiles. — At this time perhaps 
occurred the incident of St. Peter at Antioch (Gal 2”® ). 
He at first ate with the Gentiles, but, persuaded by 
Judaizers who professed to come ‘from James,' he 
drew back; and even Barnabas was influenced by them. 
But Paul ‘resisted’ Peter ‘to the face,’ and his ex- 
postulation clearly was successful, as we see from the 
conduct of the latter at the Council (Ac 15’® ). 

7. The Apostolic Council, Ac 15»-** [49 or 50]. — As 
soon as Gentiles were admitted into the Church, the 
question whether they must obey the Mosaic law became 
urgent. Judaizers having come to Antioch preaching 
the necessity of circumcision, Paul and Barnabas with 
others were sent to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles 
and elders. This is the third visit to Jerusalem. The 
Council decided that the Gentile.s need not be subject 
to the Law, but enjoined them to abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things strangled, 
and from fornication, by which marriage within tlie 
prohibited degrees is perhaps intended. Paul and 
Barnabas, with Judas and Slla.s, were sent to Antioch 
with the decrees, and the two latter probably then 
returned to Jerusalem, though there is some doubt 
about the movements of Silas. 

8. Second Missionary Journey. Ac 15»-18« [r>o to 

53]. — Paul and Barnabas had a dissen.slon, the former 
refusing and the latter wishing to take Mark with them; 
they therefore separated, and Paul took Sila.s (sent for 
from Jerusalem?). These two went through Byria and 
Cilicia and (by the Clliclan gates) to Derbe and Lystra 
and delivered the Council’s decrees. At Lystra they 
find Timothy, son of a Greek father and of a Jewish 
mother named Eunice. He had been carefully brought 
up by his mother and by his grandmother Lois (2 Ti I* 
3‘*). 8t. Paul, wishing to take him with him, first, for 

fear of giving offence to the Judaizers (as he was half 
a Jew), caused him to be circumcised. They then go 
through the * Phrygo-Galatic region' of the province 
Galatia (see art. Galatians rEc- to the], § 2), not 
being allowed by God to evangelize the province Asia 
(i.c. the W(*.stern .sea-board of Asia Minor) or to enter 
Bithynia (the northern .se a-board), and come to Troas, 
where they meet 8t. Luke. [On the N. Galatian theory 
they made a very long detour before entering the 
province Asia, to Galatia proper, founding Churches 
there and returning almost to the point in the journey 
which they had left.] At Troas, Bt. Paul sees in a dream 
*a certain Macedonian,’ saying ‘Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us’ (Ac 16»; see art. Aerrs of the 
Apo.stleh, § 3). This Induces him to sail over to that 
province, and they come to Philippi, a Roman colony, 
where they lodge with one Lydia of Thyatira, a seller 
of purple. St. Paul casts out a ‘spirit of divination’ 
(ventriloquism?) from ‘a certain maid,’ and, owing to 
the opposition of the girl’s masters, he and Silas are ca«t 
into prison. An earthquake looses their bonds and the 
jailor is converted. In the morning the magistrate.s 
send to release them, and then Paul and Silas assert 
their Roman citizenship. Leaving Luke behind at 
Philippi, they pass on to The8.salonlca; and this mission 
.seems to be the limit of which the Apostle speaks when 
he says to the Romans (Ro 15>*) that he had preached 
from Jerusalem even unto lllyricum [ “Dalmatia], the 
Illyrian frontier being not far off. At Thessalonlca they 
spent a long time (1 Th 1" 2‘- *® ), and had much success; 
many of the ‘chief women’ were converted. Paul 
worked for his livelihood (2 Th 3*), but gifts were twice 
sent to him here from Philippi (Ph 4^*' ; cf. 2 Co 8''- 11*). 
The missionary zeal of the Thessalonians is commended 
in 1 Th 1*. The opposition again came from the 
Jews (cf. 2 Co n*<), who accused St. Paul’s host, Jason, 
of disloyalty to Rome; bail was taken from Jason, and 
the Apostle was thus Injured through his friend. This 
seems to have been the ‘hindrance of Satan’ which 
prevented his return (I Th 2**- **. 2 Th D). They 
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then went to Beroea, where they met with much success; 
t)ul the Thessalonlan Jews stirring up trouble there, Paul 
went on to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy behind, 
probably to bring news as to the possibility of returning 
to Macedonia. At Athens the Apostle spent much 
time, and addressed the Court of the Areopagus in a 
philosophic style; but not many, save Dionysius the 
Areopaglte and Damaris, were converted. Timothy 
returned to Athens and was sent back again to Thessa- 
lonlca; and Silas and Timothy later joined St. Paul 
at Corinth (1 Th 3'^- «, Ac 18*). From Corinth were 
sent 1 Thessalonians, and,alittlelater,2Thes8alonian8. 
At Corinth St. Paul changed his metliod, and preached 
the Cross, simply, without regard to philosophy (1 Col** 
2^-*, 2 Co 4*); here he had great succe.ss, chieily in the 
lower social ranks (1 Co 1»). Here also he met Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had been exix'lled from Rome; and 
they all worked as tentmakers. The Jew.s being deaf 
to his persuasions, Paul left the synagogue and went 
to the house of Titus Justus clo8<! by; Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, wiis converted with all his house, 
as well as others, among whom w-as pt^rhaps Sosthenes 
(Crispus' successor in the synagogue? Ac 18'’, 1 Co 1'). 
Encouraged by a vision, St. Paul spent eighteen months 
in Corinth; the Jews opposed him, and brought hiin 
before the proconsul Gallio, who, liowever, dismissed 
the case. Here wo read of the Apostle taking a vow, 
after the manner of his countrymen, and shaving his 
head in Cenchrea?. He then sailed with Priscilla and 
Aquila, and, leaving them at Ephesus, landed at 
Caesarea, whence he made his fourth visit to Jerusalem 
{.•iS], and so passed to the Syrian Antioch. It is {)robable 
that from Ephe.sua Timothy was .sent to his home at 
Lyslra, and that he met St. Paul again at Antioch, 
bringing new.s that the Galatians were under the influ- 
ence of Judaizers, w’ho taught that circumcision was. If 
not essential to salvation, at lea.st es.sential to perfection 
(see art. Gai.atiavs (Ep. to theI, § 4], St. Paul in 
haste wTote Galatians to exi>o.siulalc, sending Timothy 
back with it, and Intending him.self to follow shortly. 
(On the N. Galatian theory, this EpLstle w'as written 
later, from Kphe.sus or from Macedonia.] 

9. Third Missionary Journey, Ac l 8 “- 2 ii 8 [53 to 571. 
— St. Paul, after 'some time’ at Antioch, went again, 
probably by the Cilician Gates, to the ‘Galatic Region’ 
and the ‘Phrygian Region’ (see art. Galatians [Ep. 
TO the], § 2), and so came to Ephesus by the upper 
road, not passing along the valley of the Lycus (Ac 19‘; 
see Col 2‘). (On the N. Galatian theory another long 
digression to Galatia proper is here necessary.) At 
Ephesus he found twelve persons who had known only 
John’s baptism. St. Paul caused them to l)e ‘baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus,’ and when he ‘had 
laid his hand.s upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 
At Ephesus the Apo.stle spent 21 years and converted 
many who had practl.sed magic. Hence he proposed 
to go to Macedonia, Greece, Jeru.salern, Rome (Ac 10*', 
IloT'" ), and Spain (Ro 15« *«): he sent Timothy to 
Macedonia, with Erastus as a companion so far (Ac 19**), 
and then on to Ctorinth (1 Co 4'* 16'"), while he kept 
Sosthenes with him (1»). After Timothy’s departure 
(4»’) he sent off 1 Corinthians, which he wrote after he 
had heard of divisions at Corinth (l“® ), of the success 
of ApoIlo.s (1«* 3'ff 16'*), who had gone there from 
Ephesus (Ac 18*’^ ), of a case of incest and abuses in 
respect to litigation and to the Eucharist (I Co 5. 6. 11). 
This letter was in answer to one from Corinth asking for 
directions on marriage, etc. The Apostle announces 
his intention of going to Corinth himself by way of 
Macedonia after Pentecost (16‘* ), and Lightfoot thinks 
that he did pay this visit to Corinth from Ephesus (cf. 
2 Co 13' ‘the third time’), but Ramsay puls the visit 
somewhat later. In 2 Co 1*« *® St. Paul says that he had 
intended to go by way of Corinth to Macedonia, and 
back to Corinth again, and so to Judeea, but that he had 


changed his plan. At Ephesus there were many persecu- 
tions (2 Co 1*; cf. 4* 6" ), and Onesiphorus was very 
useful to him there (2 Tl l'«* ). The stay at Ephesus 
was suddenly brought to an end by a riot instigated by 
Demetrius, a maker of silver shrines of Artemis. 8t. 
Paul went to Macedonia by Troas, where he had expected 
to meet Titus coming from Corinth, though he was 
disappointed in this. At Troas he preached with 
success; ‘a door was opened’ (2 Co 2'*). From 
Macedonia he wrote 2 Corinthians urging the forgiveness 
of the incestuous Corinthian. (Some modification of 
the above is required if this Epistle, as many think, is 
an amalgamation of two or more separate ones. Some 
think that the person referred to in 2 Cor. is not the 
offender of 1 Co 5 at all.] Titus joined St. Pavil in 
Macedonia, and gave a good account of Corinth ( 2 Co 7*® ) , 
but troubles arose in Macedonia it.self (7*). Titus was 
sent back to Corinth with two others (S« **), taking 

the letter and announcing St. Paul’s own coming (2 Co 
13' ). All this time the Apostle was developing his great 
scheme of a collection for the poor Christians of Judiea, 
which was responded to so liberally in Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia (1 Co 16" , 2 Co 8 '-’ 9 *, Ro 
and which promi)ted that journey to Jeru.salern which is 
the last recorded in Acts (Ac 24 '’), He claimed the 
right to live of the gospel himself (1 Co 9'"’ ); yet he 
would not usually do so, but instead asked offering.s for 
the ‘ poor saints.’ From Macedonia he went to ' Greece’ 
(Ac 20 *), i.e. to Corinth, for three months, and here 
wrote Romans [57], which he sent by Phoebe, a deaconess* 
at Cenchrea?, the port of Corinth (Ro 16'). At Corinth 
he heard of a plot against his life; he had intended to 
Bail direct to Syria, and the plot seems to have been to 
murder him on the ship; he therefore took the land 
Journey by way of Macedonia, but sent on several 
friends to join him at Troas: Sopater of Bercea, Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus (both of The.ssalordca), Timothy, 
Tychicus and Trophimus (both probably of Ephesus), 
and Gains of Derbe, who was perhaps his host at 
Corinth (Ro 16**, 1 Co 1"; if so he must have come to 
Corinth to stay. The Macedonian Gains of Ac 19*» 
was probably a different man). St. Paul spent the 
Pa.ssover at Philip])!, and then, with Luke (Ac 20 *' ), 
set sail for Troas. Here, at an all-night service which 
ends with the Eucharist, occurs the Incident of the 
young man Eutychus, who being asleep foils down 
from the third storey and is taken up dead; but the 
Ai)ostle restores him alive to his friends. From Troas 
the i)arly sail along the west coast of Asia Minor, 
calling at Miletus. Here St. Paul has a visit from the 
presbyters of Ephesus, for whom he had sent, and bids 
them farewell, saying that they would see his face no 
more (see above i. 4 (d)). At Caesarea (in Palestine) they 
land, and stay with Philip the evangelist; and here 
Agahiis, taking Paul's girdle and binding his own feet 
and hands, prophesies that the, Jews will do the same 
to the owner of the girdle, and will deliver him to the 
Gentiles. 

10. Fifth visit to Jerusalem, Ac 2l'’-233" [57].— St. 
Paul is received at an apparently formal council by 
James, the Jerusalem presbyters being present; and 
he tells them of the success of his ministry to the Gentiles. 
They advise him to conciliate the Christians of Jerusalem, 
who thought that he persuaded Jews not to keep the 
Law, and to undertake the Temple charges for four 
nn*u who were under a vow, and to ‘purify’ himself 
with them. This he doe«s, showing, as in many other 
instances, that he is still a Jew (Ac 18'* 20* '* 27*). 
But his presence in the Temple is the occasion of a 
riot, the Jews believing that he had brought within 
the precincts Trophimus, the Gentile of Ephesus, whom 
they had seen with him in the city. He is saved only 
by the intervention of the Roman soldiers, who take 
him to the ‘Castle.’ He is allowed to address the 
people, on the way, in Aramaic: but when ho speaki' 
of his mission to the Gentiles, they are greatly incense(f 
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then went to Beroea, where they met with much success; 
hut the Thessalonlan Jews stirring up trouble there, Paul 
went on to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy behind, 
probably to bring news as to the possibility of returning 
to Macedonia. At Athens the Apostle spent much 
time, and addressed the Court of the Areopagus in a 
philosophic style; but not many, save Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Damaris, were converted. Timothy 
returned to Athens and was sent back again to Thessa- 
lonica; and Silas and Timothy later joined St. Paul 
at Corinth (1 Th •, Ac 18*). From Corinth were 
sent 1 Thessalonians, and, a little later, 2 Thessalonians. 
At Corinth St. Paul changed his method, and preached 
the Cross, simply, without regard to philosophy (1 Col« 
22-«, 2 Co 4*): here he had great succe.ss, chieily In the 
lower social ranks (I C/O 1»). Here also he met Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had been exi>€‘lled from Rome; and 
they all worked as tentmakers. The Jews being deaf 
to his persuasions, Paul left the synagogue and went 
to the house of Titus Justus closti by; Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, wjis converted with all his house, 
as well as others, among whom w'as pt*rhaps Sosthenes 
(Crispus’ succfissor in the synagogue? Ac 18”, 1 Co P). 
Encouraged by a vision, St. Paul spent eighteen months 
in Corinth; the Jews opposed him, and brought him 
before the proconsul (jallio, who, however, dismissed 
the case. Here wo read of the Apostle taking a vow, 
after the manner of his countrymen, and shaving his 
head in Cenchrea?. He then sailed with Priscilla and 
Aquila, and, leaving them at Ephesus, landed at 
Cflpsarea, whence he made hi.s fourth visit to Jerusalom 
{.^31, and .so i)assed to the Syrian Antioch. It is probable 
that from Ephesus Timothy was sent to his home at 
Lystra. and that he met St. Paul again at Antioch, 
bringing news that the Galatians were under the influ- 
ence of Judaizers, who taught that clrcuincLsion was. If 
not essential to salvation, at h^ast es.sential to perfection 
(see art. Gai.atians [Ep. to thk), § 4]. St. Paul in 
haste wTote Galatians to expostulate, sending Timothy 
back with it, and intending him.self to follow shortly. 
(On the N. Galatian theory, this Epistle w'as written 
later, from Ephesus or from Macedonia.] 

9. Third Missionary Journey, Ac 18“-2P» [53 to 67]. 
— St. Paul, after 'some time’ at Antioch, went again, 
probably by the Ciliclan Gates, to the ‘Galatic Region’ 
and the ‘Phrygian Region’ (see art. Gai.atia.n8 (Ep. 
TO the], § 2), and so came to Ephesus by the upper 
road, not passing along the valley of the Lycus (Ac 19’; 
see Col 2*j. (On the N. Galatian theory another long 
digression to Galatia proper is here necessary.) At 
Ephesus he found twelve persons who had known only 
John’s baptism. St. Paul camsed them to be ‘baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus,’ and when he ‘had 
laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 
At Ephesus the Apo.stle spent 2i years and converted 
many who had practi.sed magic. Hence he proposed 
to go to Macedonia. Greece, Jeru.salern, Rome (Ac 10*’. 
Ro ). and Spain (Ro IS®* *«); he stmt Timothy to 
Macedonia, with Erastus as a companion so far (Ac 19”), 
and then on to Corinth (1 Co 4’^ 16’"), w'hile he kept 
Sosthenes with him (1‘). After Timothy’s departure 
( 4 »D he sent off 1 Corinthians, which he wrote after he 
had heard of divisions at Corinth (l‘°® ), of the success 
of Apollo.s (!•• 3”^ 16”), who had gone there from 
Ephesus (Ac ), of a case of incest and abuses in 
respect to litigation and to the Eucharist (1 Co 5. 6. 11). 
This letter was in answer to one from Corinth asking for 
directions on marriage, etc. The Apostle announces 
his Intention of going to Corinth himself by way of 
Macedonia after Pentecost (16*® ), and Lightfoot thinks 
that he did pay this visit to Ck)rinth from Ephesus (cf. 
2 Co 13’ ‘the third time’), but Ramsay puts the visit 
somewhat later. In 2 Co 1‘® ” St. Paul says that he had 
intended to go by way of Corinth to Macedonia, and 
back to Corinth again, and so to Judea, but that he had 


changed his plan. At Ephesus there were many persecu- 
tions (2 Co 1*; cf. 4* 6^’ ), and Onesiphorus was very 
useful to him there (2 Ti l’«® ). The stay at Ephesus 
was suddenly brought to an end by a riot instigated by 
Demetrius, a maker of silver shrines of Artemis. St. 
Paul went to Macedonia by Troas, where he had expected 
to meet Titus coming from Corinth, though he was 
disappointed in this. At Troas he preached with 
success; ‘a door was opened’ (2 Co 2”). From 
Macedonia he wrote 2 Corinthians urging the forgiveness 
of the incestuous Corinthian. [Some modification of 
the above is required if this Epi.stle, as many think, is 
an amalgamation of two or more separate ones. Some 
think that the person referred to in 2 Cor. is not the 
offender of 1 Co 5 at all.) Titus joined St. 3’aul in 
Macedonia, and gave a good account of Corinth (2 Co 7*® ), 
but troubles arose in Macedonia itself (7*). Titus was 
sent back to Corinth with two others (S* ”), taking 

the letter and announcing St. Paul’s own coming (2 Co 
13’). All this time the Apostle was developing his great 
scheme of a collection for the poor Christians of Judtea, 
which was responded to so liberally in Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia (1 Co 16” , 2 Co 8’” 9®, Ro l,^i»), 
and which promi)ted that journey to Jerusalem which is 
the last recorded in Acts (Ac 24”). He claimed the 
right to live of the gospel himself (1 Co 9*® ); yet he 
would not usually do so, but instead asked offering.s for 
the ‘ poor saints.’ From Macedonia he went to ' Greece’ 
(Ac 20®), i.€. to Corinth, for three months, and here 
wrote Romans [57], which he sent by Phoebe, a deacone.ss 
at CenchretB, the port of Corinth (Ro 16’). At Corinth 
he heard of a plot against his life; he had intended to 
sail direct to Syria, and the plot seems to have been to 
murder him on the ship; he therefore took the land 
Journey by w'ay of Macedonia, but sent on several 
friends to join him at Troas: Sopater of Bercea, Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus (both of Thesstilordca), Timothy, 
T 5 Thicus and Trophimus (both probably of Ephesus), 
and Gains of Derbe, who wa.s perhaps his host at 
Corinth (Ro 16”, 1 Co 1”; if so he must have come to 
Corinth to stay. The Macedonian Gains of Ac 19®* 
W'as probably a different man). St. Paul spent the 
Pa.s.sover at Philippi, and then, with Luke (Ac 20*’ ), 
set .sail for Troas. Her^, at an all-night service w'hich 
ends with the Eucharist, occurs the Incident of the 
young man Eutychus, who being asleep falls dow'n 
from the third storey and is taken up dead; but the 
Apostle restores him alive to his friends. From Troas 
the party sail along the west coast of Asia Minor, 
calling at Miletus. Here St. Paul has a visit from the 
presbyters of Ephesus, for whom he had sent, and bids 
them farewell, saying that they w'ould see his face no 
more (see above i. 4 (d)). At Csesarea (in Palestine) they 
land, and stay wdth Philip the evangelist; and here 
Agabus, taking Paul’s girdle and binding his own feet 
and hands, prophesies that the Jews will do the same 
to the owner of the girdle, and will deliver him to the 
Gentile.s. 

10. Fifth visit to Jerusalem, Ac 2l’7-233o [57]. —St. 
Paul is received at an apparently formal council by 
James, the Jerusalem presbyters being present; and 
he tells them of the success of his ministry to the Gentiles. 
They advise him to conciliate the Christians of Jerusalem, 
who thought that he persuaded Jews not to kc^p the 
Law', and to undertake the Temple charges for four 
men who were under a vow, and to ‘purify* himself 
with them. This he doe.s, showing, as in many other 
instances, that he is still a Jew (Ac 18’* 20* ’* 27®). 
But his presence in the Temple is the occasion of a 
riot, the Jews believing that he had brought within 
the precincts Trophimus, the Gentile of Ephesus, whom 
they had seen with him in the city. He is saved only 
by the intervention of the Roman soldiers, who take 
him to the ‘Castle.’ He is allowed to address the 
people, on the way, in Aramaic; but when ho speakv 
of his mission to the Gentiles, they are greatly incense(f 
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jnd the chief captain (chiliarch), Claudius Lysias, has 
him brought into the Castle and orders him to be ex- 
amined by scourging; but Paul asserts his Roman 
citizenship. Next day he is brought before the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, of whom some were Pharisees, some Saddu- 
cees, and when he affirms his belief in ‘the hope and 
resurrection of the dead,’ the former favour him. In 
the night he is encouraged by a vision of the Lord 
telling him that he must bear witness in Rome (Ac 23‘i). 
A plot of the Jews against him, revealed by his nephew, 
is the cause of his being sent down guarded to Cfesarea 
to the governor Felix. The Jews go down there to 
accuse him, and Felix and his wife Drusilla, a Jewess, 
hear him often; but he is left a prisoner for two years, 
and Felix, when he is recalled, does not release him, 
hoping to please the Jews. He had expected a bribe 
from Paul (24“). Festus, his successor, is asked by 
the Jews to .send Paul to Jerusalem, there being a 
secret plot to kill him on the road ; but Paul appeals to 
Capsar. While he is at Caesarea, Agrippa and Bernice 
come down to visit Festus, and Paul narrates to them 
his conversion (Ac 25*3-2632). 

11. Roman imprisonment. —From Cfesarea the Apostle 
is sent, with the two companions allowed to accom- 
pany him (Luke and Aristarchus), rn a voyage to Italy 
(.591, under the charge of Julius, centurion of the Au- 
gustan Band or Cohort. They sail first, after touching 
at Zidon, under the lee (to the east) of Cyprus, the 
usual winds in the Ijcvant in summer being westerly, 
and coast along Asia Minor. St. Paul is treated kindly 
and as a prisoner of distinction, and his advice is often 
asked. At Myra they tranship and embark in what 
is apparently a Government vessel taking corn from 
Egypt to Italy. Sailing south of Crete they reach 
Fair Havens, and spend at leasi some few days there; 
then, though the season of the year is late, they set sail 
again, hoping to reach Italy safely. But being caught 
In a storm, they drift for many days, and finally are 
shipwrecked on the coast of Malta, where the people 
receive them kindly. St. Paul heals the father of the 
•first man,’ Publius, of fever and dysentery. Next 
spring [60] they sail for Italy by way of Sicily, and land 
at Puteoli, whence they reach Rome by land. Here 
Paul is allowed to live in a hired house, guarded by 
4 soldier, and he remains there ‘two whole years,’ doing 
evangelistic work [60, 61). From Rome, while a 
prisoner (Ph V Col 4^ »», Eph 3* 4* Philem*), 

he wrote Ephesians, probably a circular letter to the 
Churches of Asia (the ‘Epistle from Laodicea’ of 
Col 4*3). At the same time he seems to have sent 
Colossians and Philemon by Tychicus and Onesimus. 
The Colossians had not seen Paul (Col 2*), but, having 
heard of errors at Colossa‘, he writes to exhort them and 
Archippus (4*^; cf. Philem*), who seems to have been 
their chief minister. The short letter to Philemon Is 
a touching appeal from ' Paul the aged ' (v.*) to a master 
to receive back a fugitive slave Onesimus; the ma.ster 
formerly, and now the slave, owed their Christianity 
to St. Paul. At this time the Apostle has with him 
Epaphras of Coloss® (who had come to Rome and was 
a ‘fellow prisoner’ with Paul, Phileni*^), Aristarchus, 
Mark, Jesus, Justus, Luke, and Dernas. About the 
same date Philippians was written, and sent by Epaph- 
roditus of Philippi (Ph 2®® ), wffio had been sick nigh 
to death, but had recovered; he had been sent by the 
Philippians with alms to Rome (Ph 4*®- i»). St. Paul 
exhorts his ‘true yokefellow’ (whom Lightfoot takes to 
be Epaphroditus, but who is more probably the chief 
minister of the Philippian Church) to appease a quarrel 
between two Church workers, Euodia and Syntyche 
(4»* ); the ‘Clement’ there mentioned seems to have 
been a Philippian convert. St. Paul hopes soon to 
send Timothy to Philippi (2‘»), and to be free to come 
soon to them himself (2®; cf. Philem”). 

12. Later Ule [end of 61 to 67). — This we can in part 
eonstruct from the Pastoral Epistles; those who reject 


them will take their own view of the account which 
follows. We may first ask whether St. Paul went to 
Spain. As we have seen, he meant to do so (Ro 15® *»), 
and early tradition affirmed that he did go (above, 
i, 4 (</)). This tradition, however, may have been based 
only on his recorded intention; and it is a difficulty 
that no trace is left of a Spanish visit, and that no 
Church in Spain claims to have been founded by him. 
Journeys to the East are better attested; he certainly 
intended to go from Rome eastwards (Ph 2®). We 
read that he went to Corinth and left Erastus there 
(2 T1 4*0); that he sailed along the west coast of Asia 
Minor, leaving Trophimus sick at Miletus {ib.), and 
Timothy at Ephesus to rule the Church there for a time 
(1 Ti 1* etc.); that he called at Troas and left some 
things there (2 Ti 4**); and that he went to Macedonia 
(1 Ti 1*). But these events need not have happened 
on the same journey. At Ephesus we read of various 
heretics — of Hymenanis and Alexander whom Paul 
‘delivered unto Satan’ (1 Ti 1*°) — Alexander is perhaps 
the coptKirsmith who opposed Paul, probably at Ephesus, 
not Troas (2 Ti 4‘<), — of Hymen®us (perhaps the same 
as in 1 Tim.) and Philetus, who explained the resurrection 
of the dead in a figurative sense as an event already 
past (2 Ti 2*®), and of Phygelus and Hermogenes, who, 
with ‘all that are in Asia’ (1‘®), deserted the Apostle; 
but it is uncertain whether the references are to a time 
before or after the first imprisonment at Rome. 
Another journey was to Crete, where St. Paul left Titus 
to nile the Church for a time (Tit 1‘); thereafter the 
Apostle w'ent to Nicopolis, on the west coast of Achaia, 
opposite Italy, where he intended to winter (Tit 3**). 
Before reaching Nicopolis he wrote 1 Timothy (prob- 
ably) and Titus; he asked Titus to come to him when- 
ever another could be sent to take his place (3**). 

The last scene of the Apostle’s life is at Rome. He 
is now a second time a prksoner (2 Ti 2*), conscious 
that his life is near Its end (4®' ). He writes 2 Timothy 
to his faithful disciple, who is apparently at Ephesus 
[Prisca and Aquila and the household of Onesiphorus 
are mentioned as being with Timothy (1‘® 4‘»), and he 
himself is in a position of authority; these considera- 
tions point to Ephesus, where he was before). When 
St. Paul writes, he is, save for Luke’s attendance, alone; 
Dernas ha.s forsaken him, Cre.scens, Titus, and Tychicus 
have been sent on missions (Titus to Dalmatia, not to 
Crete); and Timothy is pressed to bring Mark and to 
come to Rome with the things left behind at Troas. 
Tychicus seems to have btien stuu as his substitute to 
EphesiLS (4* *3). In this letter St. Paul s^ieaks of 
Onesiphorus having helped him, not only at Ephesus 
on a former occasion, but when he was a prisoner in 
Rome, perhaps at the first imprisonment, for he seems 
to have died before 2 Tim. was written (1*® **). It is 
disputed whether the ‘ first defence’ {first, not farmer) of 
2 Ti 4*®, when ‘all forsook him,’ refers to a preliminary 
examination in the second imprisonment, or, as seems 
more likely (Zahn), to the first imprisonment ; the Apostle 
.speaks of his being delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion, that through him 'the me8.sage might be fully 
proclaimed, and that all tlK^ Gentiles might hear.’ 
This seems to refer to the further travels of the Apostle 
after his first imprisonment, whereas when writing 
2 Tim. he knew that he was near his end. 

13. By universal tradition the martyrdom of St. Paul 
was at Rome [Harnack 04, Turner 64-65, Ramsay and 
Lightfoot 67J. Clement of Rome {Cor. 5), c. a.d. 95, 
says that having borne witness before rulers he departed 
from this world. At the end of the 2nd cent.Tertulllan 
gives details: 'Paul is beheaded ... At Rome Nero 
was the first who stained with blood the rising faith. 
Then does Paul obtain a birth suited to Roman citizen- 
ship . . . there’ {Scarp. 15, Pair. Lat. ii. 174 f.); ‘Rome 
. . . where Paul wins his crown In a death like John’s* 
(de Prase. Hcer. 36, Pair. Lat. Ii. 59). In the 8rd cent. 
Origen {Com. in Oen. ill., see Eusebius, HE lii. 1) says 
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that St. Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome under Nero 
[Nero died a.d. 68J. As there is no conflicting tradition, 
we may with confidence accept this account. More 
modern traditions make the death to have taken place 
at Tre Fontane, 3 miles from Rome, and the burial at 
8. Paolo fuori le Mura, nearer the city. 

14. Appearance. — The following is the description 
in the Acts of Paul and Thecla (Armen, vers. § 3, Cony- 
beare’s Monuments, p. 62), which may go back, in this 
matter, to the 1st cent.: ‘Onesiphorua . , . saw Paul 
coming along, a man of moderate^, stature, with curly 
hair . . . scanty, crooked legs, with blue eyes and 
large knit brows, long nose; and he was full of the grace 
and pity of the Lord, sometimes having the appearance 
of a man, but sometimes looking like an angel.* The 
blue eyes’ are peculiar to the Armenian, The other 
versions say that he was bow-legged, with meeting 
eyebrows, and bald-headed. This unflattering descrip- 
tion does not agree badly with that of St. Paul's de- 
tractors in 2 Co 10'® 11*, who said that though his 
1. tiers were weighty and strong, hi.s bodily presence 
was weak, and his speech of no account; he was ‘rude 
In .speech.* The appearance of the Apostle would be 
made worse by the permanent marks of persecution, 
the 'marks of Jesus,' as most moderns interpret Gal 6*^, 
which branded Paul as the slave of Christ. 

iii. St. Paul’s Teaching. — It would be a mistake 
t(t look on the Pauline Epistles as constituting a Summa 
Thtologica, a compendium of Christian doctrine. The 
writer always assumes tliat his readers have in their 
possession the Christian tradition. We have no record 
of the method by which Paul preached the gosp)el, but he 
takes it for granted that it is known by those to whom 
he writes, and he repeats his teaching only when sonu? 
special circumstances call for repetition. DoctriiU's 
like the Godhead of our Lord and of the Holy Spirit, 
the Atonement, and the Sacraments, are not stated as 
in a theological manual, but assumed (cf. 2 Th 2'^ 3«, 
1 Co 11*). Even the Epistle to the Roman.s, addre.s.s<‘d 
to those who had not hoard the Pauline presentation 
of the gospel, and partaking more of the nature of a 
treatise than do any of the rest, assumes the substratum 
of Christian dogma; note, for example, the way in 
which the Atonement is alluded to in Ro 3*'* 5*^. It 
follows that it would be extremely unsafe to build any 
argument as to 8t. Paul’s teaching uix)n his silence. 
The paragraphs wliich here follow are an attempt to 
bring together references in the Epistles to some of 
the more important points of Christian doctrine. Hut 
W(‘ may fir.st ask whether St. Paul used a creed in his 
instructions. In 1 Co 15*^- he seems to be quoting 
.sometldng of this nature; and a ver.se from a creed-like 
hymn is given in I Ti 3‘*. Yet the earliest known creed 
(the Apostles’) cannot be traced back in any form 
beyond the second quarter of the 2nd cmt., and the 
existence of anything like a creed in the Apostle’s 
tiuK'S is therefore a mutter of conjecture only. 

l.The Fatherhood of God.— Christianity inherited this 
doctrine from the OT. Yet it was fully revealed to ii.s 
only by our Lord, for the Jews had hardly got beyond 
the truth that God was the Father of Israel. The 
Apostle develops this truth, God is the Father of 
.lesus (2 Co H, Eph 1* etc.), who is ’the Son of God' 
(Gal 2*®, Ro H, 2 Co 1»®, Eph 4'*; cf. 1 Th H®)— His 
‘own Son’ (r.c. partaker of His nature), whom He did 
!iot spare (Ro 8» »*, passages which recall both Mk 1" 
and Jn 3'«). — But, further, God is the father of all 
creatures (Eph 4"), from Him ’every fatherhood’ 
(f.c. family) in heaven and earth is named (Eph 3*<^ ); 
He in 'the Father’ (Gal 1' etc.), the ‘Father of glory’ 
(Eph I'H. — In a special sense He is the Father of all 
Christians, who are His sons by adoption (RoS'^^-, Gal 3» 
, Eph 1* etc.). St. Paul never confuses the relation 
of the Father to the Son with that of the Father to 
mankind, but keeps the distinction of Jn 20'* (‘rny 
Father and your Father’). 


2. The Pall of Man. — The universality of sin is the 

most prominent theme in Rom., among both Gentiles 
(li8ff.) and Jews (2»'* ); all are ‘under sin’ (3’®** ). 
Sin is due to Adam’s fall, and is punished by death; 
yet each man is responsible (5'*). ‘Sin’ does not 
mean mere error, as it was understood by the heathen, 
but moral wrong (cf. Ps .'iH; so frequently In OT). 
From Adam came a taint which is called the ‘law of sin’ 
ill the members (Ilo 7*^); it is a moral weakness which 
makes man inclined to sin. It is noticeable that Genesis 
says nothing of the penalty and taint as inherited from 
Adam upon which St. Paul insists; we find it fir.st in Wis 
2***-, and probably in Sir 25**. The Rabbinical teaching 
varied; some Jewish teachers emphasized the inherited 
taint and penalty, others the responsibility of each 
man. For the first cf. 2 Es 43®*- 7"® [7**]; for the second 
cf. 2 Es 9" (freedom of choice) and Apocalypse of 
Baruch 54“* 2 Es 3*®®* combines both views. These 

two works are probably of the 1st cent, a.d., and parts 
of 2 Esdras (but not those quoted) seem to have been 
added by a (^-hristian hand (.see Thackeray, St. Paul 
and Jeuish Thought, ch. ii. and p. 21f.; a most suggestive 
book). — St. Paul tractjs the universality of sin to the 
instigation of Satan, the personal power of evil (1 Co 7* 
etc.), and of his evil angels (Eph 6'*). 

3. The Incarnation. — The remedy for universal sin 
is provided by the love of the Father (Ro 8**) and of 
the Son (Gal 2*°), in the Incarnation. That St. Paul 
uses the title ‘Son of God’ in no mere ethical sense is 
seen by the language in which he describes the pre- 
existenee of our Lord. The Manhood and the Godhead 
are both spoken of in Ro !*'• (‘of the seed of David 
according to tlie flesh,’ ‘declared to be the Son of God’) 
and 83 ( God .sending his own Son in the liktmess of 
sinful flesh ’). The Christ is of the fatliers as concerning 
the flesh, but is ove r all, God blessed for ever (Ro 9®; 
so EV and Sanday-Headlam, who in an exhau.stive 
note uphold this interpretation; those mentioned in 
RVm as of ‘some modern interpreters’ seem to suit 
neither NT usage nor the context). With these passages 
cf. Ph 2«® , with Lightfoot’s notes. Christ Jesus, being 
originally in the form of God. having (that is) the 
essential attributes of God (Llghtfoot), did not think 
equality with God a thing to be jealously guarded [as 
a robber guards what is not his], but emptied Himself 
[of the in.signia of majesty] by taking the form of a slave. 
His position was no uncertain one that it should need 
to be assert(‘d. It was this fact that made the con- 
descension so great; Christ, being rich, became poor 
for our sakes (2 Co 8*). The pr€*-exlstence of our Lord 
is implied by the fact that He was the Father’s instru- 
ment in Creation (I Co 8®, Col 1*«* ; cf. Jn 1*). He 
'is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
cnuition . . . and he is before all things’ (Col 1'®- '*). 
Lightfoot remarks that the first of these phrases ex presses 
Christ’s relation to Deity (ef. Wis 7**, 2 Co 4*, He H), 
— He is the manifestation of the unseen Father; while 
the second denotes Ills relation to created things, — it 
implies priority to all creation (for the Arian gloss that 
it means that Christ was the first creature is absolutely 
excluded by v."" ). and implies also sovereignty over 
creation, for the firstborn is the ruler of God’s family 
(Ps 89**: so in He 12** the ‘churck of the firstborn’ 
probably means ‘ heirs of the Kingdom ’; cf. also Ro 8*®), 
The Pastoral Epistles also teach the pre-existence of 
onr Lord: the words ‘manifested in the flesh’ in 1 Ti 
(where ’ God ’ must be omitted from the text) necessitate 
this; and in Tit 2'*, according to the most probable 
interpretation (RV text), Jesus is called ‘our great 
God and Saviour' (see Dean Bernard’s note). — It 
would, however, be misleading to suggest that 8i. 
Paul’s belief in the Divinity of his Mastc*r depends 
only on the interpretation of a few controverted 
texts, however great their combined forc^ The whole 
language of the Pauline Epistles, the devoted subraissioD 
of Paul the 'slave* (Ro H and passim) to Jeaus, are 
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Inexplicable on any other hypothesis (see also the next 
paragraph). 

4. The Atonement. — ‘ As in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘The last Adam became 
a life-giving spirit’ (1 Co 15** cf. Ro our 

Lord is the ‘second’ or ‘last’ Adam, thus re-establish- 
ing what the first Adam destroyed. It has been thought 
that ‘the second Adam’ was a common Rabbinic title 
for the Messiah, but this seems doubtful. The term 
‘first Adam’ is found, but Is used in contradistinction 
to other men (‘ Adam' —‘man’), not as opposed to 
Messiah (Thackeray, op. cit, p. 41). Otliers have 
thought that St. Paul got his contrast between Adam 
and Christ from Philo and the Alexandrian Jewish 
school. However this may be, St. Paul teaches that 
our Lord came to be the Second Adam ‘from heaven’ 
(1 Co 15*’’), to restore all things, to be the representative 
man, and to recapitulate or sum up the human species 
in Himself (cf. Eph 1*®), to show to fallen humanity 
what God meant man to be. 

This restoration was to be by the death of Jesus, 
by a sacrifice. Christ was set forth by God to be a 
propitiation, or (as we should perhaps translate) to 
be propitiatory (Ilo 3*®; cf. 1 Jn 2* 4‘®). The word is 
used in LXX as a substantive meaning ‘the place of 
propitiation’ or ‘the mercy seat,’ the top of the ark, 
so called because it was sprinkled with the blood of the 
sacrifices; but this c^n hardly be the meaning in Rom., 
as the metaphor would be confused, Christ being at 
once the priest, victim, and place of sprinkling; and 
the second translation is therefore preferable (so Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 87 f.). But to understand the 
meaning we must notice (o) that here as elsewhere 
(Ro 5», Eph 1’ 2’», Col 1** *®) the blood of our Lord, 
shed for the forgiveness of sins, is emphasized; and 
(b) that in Ro 5‘® Je^sus’ death is said to be a ‘ reconcilia- 
tion' or ‘atonement.’ Man is recx)nciled to, made 
‘at one’ with, God; his attitude to God is changed 
(cf. 2 Co 5‘*). God is not here said to be reconciled 
to man, because it is man, not God, who must change 
if there is to be reconciliation, as is said in Col 1« (where 
see Lightfoot’s note). Yet there is another side of the 
same truth, alluded to in the Anglican Article li. (‘to 
reconcile his Father to us’). The word ‘propitiatory’ 
of Ro 3*® can only mean that by Christ’s death. God 
is propitiated, that is, God’s just anger is taken away 
from us. [in 2 Mac 1® 7” 8** God is said ‘to be rec- 
onciled’ to man.] 

Thi.s reconciliation is effected by a vicarious sacrifice. 
In ordinary life vicarious suffering is common, and 
Is usually involuntary. But Christ freely offered Him- 
self (Gal 2*0, 1 Ti 2«, Tit 2»<), the sinless for the guilty. 
He was ‘made sin in our belialf’ (2 Co 5**; cf. 1 Co 6* 
15», Gal 3‘»). 

This sacrifice was for all men (2 (Do And here 

we notice that St. Paul does not attempt to reconcile 
llie Divine sovereignty with man’s choice, God’s pre- 
dostination with human freewill. He sometimes states 
the former (e.ff. Ro 9), sometimes the latter (e.ff. Ro 10), 
looking sometimes at one side of the truth, sometimc.s 
at the other. On the one hand, God is the potter with 
power over the clay (Ro 9*D, foreordaining and calling 
before the foundation of the world (Ro 8**'- 9**^ , 
Eph D' ), purposing that all men shall be saved (Ro 1 1“, 
1 Ti 2* 4*®), sending His Son to the world not only to 
save mankind generally, as a body, but to save each in- 
dividual (cf. Gal 2*®). On the other hand, man can 
exercise his free will to thwart God’s purpose, as all 
Israel except a remnant did (Ro 9** IB- ®), and the 
call does not necessitate salvation (1 Co 9*D. The 
election is therefore to ‘privilege,’ as It is called; God 
has chosen certain men to receive privileges in this world, 
as Jews In the Old (Covenant, Christians in the New. 
Yet there is also an election to life; the ‘glory’ of 
Ro 9***- is not of this world only. Here St. Paul leaves 
the Question, and we may do well to avoid theorizing 


on it, whether in the direction of the Arminlan view 
(named from van Harmen, a.d. 1500-1609), which was 
that God knows who will and who will not respond to 
His call, and therefore predestinates the former to life; 
or of the Calvinist or ultra-Augustinlan view, which is 
that predestination is arbitrary, and that Clirist died 
only for those predestined to life (‘particular redemp- 
tion’). The paradox is insoluble with our present 
knowledge, and we must patiently wait for its solution 
in the fuller light of the world to come. It may be 
remarked that St. Paul, while dwelling on both the 
goodness and the severity of God (Ro 2* 11**), never 
speaks of predestination to condemnation. 

By another metaphor the atoning work of our Lord 
is called by St. Paul a ‘ransom’ or ‘n dernptlon.’ 
We are ‘bought with a price’ (1 Co 6*® 7**; cf. Gal 
4®, Tit 2** etc., and 2 P 20. In his charge to the presby- 
ters of Ephesus. St. Paul speaks of ‘the church of God 
which he purchased with his own blood’ (Ac 20*»). 
Without stopping to di.scuss the other difficulties of 
this verse (for we cannot be sure that we have St. Paul’s 
ipsimma verba), we may remark that the metaphor 
of purchase or ransom must not be pressed too far. 
There need be no question of the person to whom the 
price is paid, whether it be God the Father, or Satan 
who is supposed by some to have acquired a right to 
man by the Fall. The force of the metaphor lies, not 
in the person recornpen.sed, but in the price paid. It 
is the immensity of the sacrifice that is emphasized, 
and the figure must not be carried further than this. 

5. Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. — The 
former event is made by St. Paul the great foundation 
of his teaching. In 1 Co 15^ “ he explains the gospel 
which he preached as ho had received it, that Christ 
died, was buried, and was rai.sed on the third day (the 
‘scriptures’ referred to seem to be Is 53®® , Ps 16*® ): 
the historical fact of the resurrection was, he say.s, 
witnessed by Cephas, ‘the twelve,’ the .500 brethren 
[in Galilee?] of whom most still survived, James [not in 
Gospels or Acts], ‘all the apostles* [at the A.scension?], 
and lastly by himself as ‘one l>orn out of due time.’ 
The appearance of Christ at Ins conversion he took to 
be as real and as little a hallucination as the appear- 
ances before the Ascension. So far from the fact of the 
appearance to St. Paul and those to the rest txdng put 
on a par showing that In St, Paul’s view the latter were 
pure hallucination.^, it shows that he was convinced 
of the reality of both alike (cf. esp. 1 Co 9*). The 
criterion of Apo.stle.shtp wa.s that a man had seen Jesus, 
not merely dn*umt that he had s(‘en Him. In a word, 
if Christ’s resurrection be fal.se, Paul’s preaching is 
vain, our faith is vain (1 (^o 15**: cf, 1 Th B® 4><. 2 Ti 
2* etc.). The historical fact is treated as fundamental 
In the sermons at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13*®® ), at Athens 
(17**), and Ijefore Agrippa (29**); and the salient point 
of Paul’s teaching seized on by Festus was that he 
affirmed Jesus, who was dead [‘had died’], to be alive 
(25*»). It is this fact that is the great power of the 
Christian life (Ph 3*®). 

The Ascension and Future Return of our Lord are 
often alluded to by 8t, Paul (.see also 10 below). It i.s 
explicitly stated in Eph 4* that Jesus ascended to give 
‘gifts unto men,' and Ps 68** is quoted. JesiKS is 
exalted in glory (Ph 2*, 1 Ti 3**), or, in the symbolic 
language found also elsewhere, in NT, expre.H8lng tin*! 
same fact, Is seated on the right hand of God (Ro 8**, 
Eph 1*®, CJol 3’, from Ps 110*); so the believer is made 
to sit in heavenly places (Eph 2®). Jesus is expected 
to return ‘from heaven’ (I Th B® 4**, Ph 3*®), to judge 
the world (2 Co 5*®, 2 Ti 4», Ac 17**; cf. Jn 5«- »’).“™lt 
Is said, however, by Prof. Harnack that the Ascension 
had no separate plac^ in primitive Christian tradition, 
and that the Resurrection and Session were thought 
of as one act. As regards St. Paul, his silence in 1 Co 
15*®-, Ro 8»* as to the Ascension is alleged. In the 
former place reference to the Ascension would tiave no 
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iDoiat, for the Apostle is proving the truth of the Res- 
urrection. In the latter we have the sequence ‘died' 
— ‘ was raised is at the right hand of God maketh 
Intercession.' If we are to take the second and third 
phrases as denoting one act, why not the first and 
second? [For a full discussion on this point, see 
Swete, The Apostles* Creed, p. 64 ff.] 

6. Till® Holy Ghost. — In Ro 8^-*^ St. Paul gives a 
great exposition of the work of the Spirit, which closely 
approximates to the description of the Paraclete (Heli)er, 
Comforter, Advocate) In Jn., though the name itself is 
not used. The ‘Spirit of life’ dwells in us (cf. 1 Co 3‘* 
6**) to quicken us [at the .same time we read of this as 
‘Christ’ being 'In us.' Ro 8® “J. to lead us, and to help 
us to pray. He makes intercession for us [to the Father] 
— words in which St. Paid indicates wliat the technical 
language of Christianity calls the 'personality' of the 
Holy Spirit, distinct from the Father. So in Eph 4*^' 
the Holy Ghost can be grieved. He Is the 'Spirit of 
Christ’ (Ro 8®). In 1 Co 12 the Apostle describes the 
varying work of the Spirit In man, 'dividing ... as 
he will' (v,": note the indication of personality). We 
live by the Spirit (Gal r>»). In 2 Co 3^^ the Spirit is 
at first sight identified with Christ — 'the Lord is the 
Spirit’: the gift of the Spirit Is the gift of Christ. Here 
again we recall our Lord’s words in Jn., where the coming 
of the Spirit and the coming of Christ are identified 
(Jn 14‘«‘*»). So also are reconciled the apparently con- 
tradictory sayings, ‘I will bi? with you alway' (Ml 28*®) 
and ‘I go away ... I will send him unto you’ (Jn 16^). 
It is the work of the Spirit to make Christ’.s presence 
real to us. Hence also the Spirit works witliin us; 
we are united to Christ by Him. and from the beginning 
of our Christian life we are all baptized in one Spirit 
Into one body (1 Co 12‘*). Tlie Spirit is also spoken 
of as being given to us (Gal 3^ Tit 3*, Ac 19* « etc.). 
Lastly, we notice that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
joined together in the Apostolic benediction (2 Co 13'^), 
but in a striking order, our Ix)rd coming first. Perhaps 
the Apostle’s thought is that it is only by the grace of 
the Son that we can come to the love of tlie Father, 
and that the outpouring of the gifts of the Spirit applies 
that grace and love to us. 

7. Justiflcatioii by faith. —The Jewish teachers who 
had preceded St. Paul had taught that man is ahvays 
laying up a trf,‘asure of good and bad deeds (cf. Ro 2®); 
and according as either preponderate at any given time, 
he is declared righteous or is condemned; while if the 
good and evil dee<ls are equal, God gives man the benefit 
of the doubt; and moreover, a man’s good deeds may 
be supplemented by those of the patriarchs. (An 
echo of tilts may be seen in Ro 11”; .see Thackeray, 
op. cit. p. 83f.l It was taught that the whole traiw- 
actlon was a matter of contract, God owing a debt to 
man for goodness. 8t. Paul adopts the forensic metaphor 
of judge and verdict; man is 'justified,' or accounted 
righteous, by God, though he Is not righteous. ‘The 
Christian life,' It has been said, ‘is made to have its 
beginning In a fiction’ (Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 
p. 36). But this is merely another way of saying that 
God does not exact the debt to the utmost; He forgives 
freely (Ro 3** 8“). Man is given a fresh start, with 
a clear record. The gmat difference between St. Paul 
and the Jewish teachers lie.s in the place assigned by 
him to faith (Ro 1'* 4», Gal 3« •'), in his denying the 
merits of works of the Law (Gal 2*" 3*‘)i and in the gift 
of justification being free. The Jews recognized faith 
only as one of the works, and with them it was no more 
than obedience to the Law. 

The forgivenesis of man is described by St, Paul as 
a manifestation of the righteousness (or ‘a righteous- 
ness') of God (2 Co 6*‘, Ro 1‘*, Ph 3®), which is regarded 
as being diffused among men, as in the second Isaiah 
(Is 46» RVm, 46» 51* 56>). But the condition of 
forgiveness is faith, which for the Christian Is a real 
belief in Christ— that conviction which the Apostle 


himself attained at his conversion, an active and enthusi- 
astic belief influencing his whole life. Abraham was 
justified because he believed the promises; the Christian 
will be justified if he believes the revelation of Jesus 
Christ (Ro P 3« 10® ” etc.); this is ‘the faith’ (2 Ti 
4* etc.). 

In this connexion we may glance, at St. Paul’s view 
of the Mosaic Law. He was no Marclonite, rejecting 
tile OT. In his view the Law was useful as a guardian, 
a tutor, having charge of the world in its childhood 
(Gal 3“' ). It is proved, however, to have been sub- 
sidiary and transitory, (a) by the fact that the promise 
was given to Abraham before the Law (Gal 3'*) — and 
in this place St. Paul uses a Rabbinical argument from 
the grammatical form of the word ‘seed,’ which he 
applies to Christ; and (6) by the fact that it was given 
not direct from God, as was the promise to Abraham, 
but by the hands of angel ministers (Gal 3*®; the 
reference is perhaps to Dt 33*. Ps 68^L cf. Ac 7®»), and 
by a mediator, Moses (cf, Dt 5*). The Law affixes a 
penalty to sin, but does not provide the way to escape 
from it; thus those who are under the Law are under 
a curs«*, which is removed by the. gospel (Gal 3‘®<f ). 
In another passage St. Paul draws an allegory from the 
story of Moses' veil, put on his face that the people 
might not .see the glory pas.sing away from it. For 
tlie Lawgiver veiled him.self, not because they could 
not bear to look on liis face, but because he knew that 
the Law was t^an.sito^ 5 ^ and wished to hide the fact 
from the people. I’his seems to be the Apostle's meaning 
in 2 Co 3^* (see Thackeray, op. dt. p. 75). 

In teaching free forgi\eness St. Paul dot^s not teach 
lawle.s.sne.ss (Ro ; see 8 ). But it was perhaps a 
distorted account of his early teaching that caused 
St. James to write the famous passage on works which 
occurs in his FJpistle (Ja ). There Is no real con- 
tradiction between the two Apostles; as so often in 
religious controv?r.sy, an apparent difference comes 
from w'ords being used in diverse senses. St. James 
.sjyeak.s of an empty faith which doe.s not produce a 
holy life, that is, which is no real faith at all while St. 
Paul speaks of barren works that are a mere mechanical 
obedience to the Law, as opposed to a faith which 
nece.ssarily produces active ol^dience to the commands 
of the Master. 

8 . Sanctification and Sacraments. — As has been .said, 
St. Paul dwells on the necessity, not only of forgiveness, 
but of holine.ss. The tw'o art‘ inextricab) ■ interwoven. 
We must ‘become the righteousness of G >d’ (2 Co 
and be ’conformed to the image of his Son (Ro 8**) as 
the Son is the image of the Father (see above, 3). Sancti- 
fication i.s described as an implanting n the Christian 
of the liie of Christ (Gal 2*®), for tli- ri.sen life must 
bef’in in a very real .sen.se here below- . it is to be per- 
fected hereafter (Col 3*). By a slight ty different figure 
we are said in Ro 6^ (see RV) to be .mited by growth 
[with Christ], in respect of, or by. the likeness of (i.e. by 
partaking in) His death and resurrect io.» (cf. Ph 3*®). 
the language closely re.sombles our Lord’s w'ords at 
Capernaum (Jn and His parable of the Vine 

(Jn 15‘^ ). Of this union baptism is at once a symbol 
and an instrument; we are immersed and submerged, 
then emerge from the font — the reference is to the 
cu.stom of baptism by immersion — and so we die, are 
buried, and rise with Christ to a new life (Ro 6®*-; cf 
Col 2‘*, Tit 3®); by baptism we are incorporated with 
Him (Ro 6®; cf. Gul 3*L 1 Co 1'® RV, Mt 28'® RV, 
Ac S'* RV, 19* RV). The phrase ‘baptized into’ or 
‘unto’ denotes either the purpose of baptism (e.g. remis- 
sion of sins) or the i>er8on to whom the baptized is united. 
[In 1 Co Iff* the words are u.sed in an inferior sense, 
of the obedience of the Israelites to Moses. 1 It has 
been objected to this interpretation that our Lord 
gave the command to baptize (Mt 28'®) in Aramaic, 
and that tlie phrase u.sed in that language could onl^^ 
mean ‘to baptize under the authority of’ (Dean Robin 
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■on). But whatever the phrase *ln the name of* might 
formerly have meant among the Jews, St. Paul’s language 
seems to show that the Apostles understood our Lord’s 
words, even in Aramaic, to convey the new truth that 
baptism is an incorporation into the Name of Jesus, or 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Bp. Chase). For 
a full discussion on both sides see JThSt vi. 481, vii. 186, 
viii. 161. 

Again, of this union with Christ St. Paul makes the 
Eucharist at once a symbol and an instrument. That 
Sacrament is not only a union of Christians among 
themselves (‘one bread, one body’), but also a ‘partic- 
ipation In’ or ‘communion of’ the body and blood of 
Christ (1 Co lO^®* ). It is this feature of the Sacrament 
that made the Corinthian abuses so heinous, and that 
makes an unworthy reception by the communicant so 
serious, ‘if he discern not the body’ (1 Co 11^ 32). 

This union with Christ cannot be effected by man’s 
own unaided power, but requires grace . 1 1 is impossible 
here to describe all the shades of meaning which St. 
Paul gives to this word. But we may say in brief 
that it is God’s good favour towards us, not only as 
a Divine attribute, but as actively operating and as 
freely given to man through the Incarnation (Ko 52 », 
1 Co P)- Hence it is the ‘grace of Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 8® 13i<). It is at once God's good favour towards 
us and the active help or power which God gives to man 
to enable him to overcome (Eph 4^), and is ‘sufficient’ 
for him (2 Co 12®). Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
grace Is not earned, and it is opposed to a ‘debt’ 
(Ro 4*) and to meritorious deeds (‘works,’ Ro IP). 
•The word is especially used in connexion with the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, of the help 
given both to the evangelizer (1 Co 3'® etc.) and to the 
evangelized (2 Co 6‘, Ac 13^3 etc.). But in St. Paul 
the use of it is somewhat more fluid than in Latin theo- 
logical language, in which ‘Divine help’ became the 
crystallized sense. 

9. The Catholic Church and Universality of the Gospel. 

— The large subject of the Church can here be referred 
to only very briefly. St. Paul maintains in Rom. and 
Gal. the universality of the Church, a society for all 
the world, which need not t>e entered through JudaKsm. 
Christ has broken down the wall between Jew and Gentile 
(Eph 2‘< 3«). His Church is a visible society (Eph 4*” ); 
one (1 Co 10^7 12‘3) because God is one (Eph 4^^ ); holy 
because all Christians are called to be saints (1 Co 1®), 
and it is ‘cleansed by the laver of water with the word’ 
(Eph 6*), though it contains .some wicked men (cf. 1 CoS) ; 
catholic, because for every man (Col there is no 
‘ inner circle ’ of the Initiated ), and for all nations and ages, 
and cxmtaining all truth (Gal etc., 1 Ti 3**, 2 Ti 2“; cf. 
Jn 16*3; the name itself is not found before Ignatius); 
and apostolic (Eph 2®®). The ia.st thought is the same 
as that of Jn 2()®‘, for Christians are not a self-constituted 
body, but are ‘ sent ’ by God ; that is, they are ‘ apostolic.’ 
St. Paul describes the Church under various metaphors. 
It is the body of Christ (1 Co 12®®, Eph 4*® 5»«, Col ®«) 
becau.se its members are united to Christ (see 8 above), 
and Christ is its head (Eph 1®®^ ); the idea is led up 
to by Ro 12® (‘one body in Christ’), 1 Co 12‘® (‘the 
body is one’). Also the Church is the bride of Christ; 
the title is implied in Eph 5®®® (cf. Rev 21®). It is 
the house of God (1 Ti 3“), a common metaphor which 
■till gives us the double meaning of ‘church’ and the 
phrase ‘ to be edified ’ (Ro 16® etc.) ; the building, founda- 
tion, and corner-stone are described in Eph 2®®® , where 
'each several building’ of RV means ‘each stone that 
is built into the one building.’ The metaphors of ‘ borly’ 
and ‘house’ are joined in Eph 4*®. In another figure 
the Church Is an olive tree, being regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the old dispen.satlon, new branches (the 
Gentiles) having been grafted in, and the old ones (the 
Jews) broken off, though they too may again be grafted 
In (Ro n»3 ®<). See Graftino. 

In this Church SL Paul describes a regular miolatry ; 


Apostles like himself; apostolic delegates such at 
Timothy and Titus, whose work, like that of the Apostles, 
was mainly itinerant; settled or local officers, called 
bishops (overseers) and deacons (ministers) at Philippi 
(Ph P) and in the Pastoral Epistles (no deacons are 
mentioned in Tit.). Presbyters (elders) are also men- 
tioned in the Pastoral Epistles (cf. also Ac IP® 15*® 16< 
21** for those at Jerusalem, 14** 20*® for those else- 
where); and the identity of these with ‘bishops’ in the 
Apostolic age seems to be shown by a comparison ol 
these pairs of passages: Ac 20*® ®«, 1 Ti 3* 6*, Tit P ®, 

1 P 6* *, though this inference is denied by some. 
The appointment is by laying on of hands (1 Ti 5®®; 
cf. Ac 6*). Timothy is said to have been ordained 
*tmth the laying on of the hands of the presbytery’ 
(1 Ti 4*<; probably the body of presbyters is Intended), 
and 'through the laying on’ of St. Paul’s hands (2 Ti P). 
Nothing is said in the Pauline Epistles of the method 
of choosing ministers (see Ac 6** ).— In 1 Co 12*» St. Paul 
seems to enumerate not so much names of officials as 
various works done by the ministry (Apostles, prophets, 
teachers, miracles, gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
tongues): so in Eph 4** (Apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers — the last two denote the same 
persons). In any case the regular ministry did not 
exclude the existence .side by side with it of a ‘charis- 
matic’ ministry, gifts of prophecy, tongues, healings, 
and other miracles being exercised by many outside 
the official ministry (Ro 12*® , 1 Co 12-14; see also 
art. Tongues [Gii-'t of)). 

The power of exercising discipffne in the Church is 
recognized by St. Paul in 1 Co 5*, 1 Ti 1®®, though the 
exact force of the phrase ‘to deliver unto Satan’ is un- 
certain. It may denote either .simple excommunication 
or the miraculous infliction of some punishment: but 
the former .s(»ems to be the more probable explanation. 

10. Eschatology. — As St. Paul makes the Resurrection 
of our Lord the foundation of his teaching, so he insists 
on the re.surreclion of the body at the I^a-st Day as a 
cardinal truth. But in the Epistles he does not always 
deal with the same side of eschatological doctrine, 
(a) In the earliest of his extant Epistles (1 Th 4**® ) his 
language is .so deeply colouretl by his exjjectation of the 
immediate return of our Lord, that he says nothing of 
the time between death and the Judgment, but thinks 
only of Jesus corning with HLs saints (3**), at the sound 
of the trump (4*®; cf, ul.so 1 Co 15*®, 2 Es 6”), to awaken 
the sleeping dead (cf. 1 Co 15*® **)--all common Jewish 
figures; for the phrase ‘we that are left’ cf. 2 Es 7®" 
13®* ®®. Perhaps the supposed nearness of the Sticond 
Advent Is reflected in Maran atha, ‘The Lord cometh’ 
(1 Co 16*®), but the phra.se may mean ‘The Lord hath 
come.’ lA*st misapprehension of his language should 
ari.se. St. Paul adds in 2 Th 2*® the caution that the 
‘man of sin’ must first come, and persecution mu.st arise 
(so 1 Co 7®* if we translate 'the imminent distress’). 
The idea of trouble before the End is common in the 
Jewish apocalypses. The one thing certain is that 
the Coming will unexpected (I Th 5®). — ib) In these 
earliest E)pi.slles nothing is said of the transformation 
of the body. But in 1 Co 15**® this is insisted on (so 
Ph 3®*; cf. Ro 8®*). As the Resurrection of Christ is an 
a.ssured fact, so that of all men is (certain (1 Co 15**® )* 
tlie re.surrection body is at once the same and not the 
same as the terrestrial body; there is an identity, and 
yet a change. The resurrection body is a spiritual 
body, the nece.ssary result of the terrestrial body, just 
as a particular .seed must result in a particular plant, 
and yet the .seed is changed to become the plant (cf. our 
Lord’s similar metaphor in Jn 12"). In the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch (1st ci:nt. A.n.) there la the thought of the 
transformation, but as taking place after the Judgment; 
the dead in this book rise as they were, in order that 
they may be recognized (cf. also 4 Mac 9® ‘as though 
transformed by fire Into immortality, he nobly endured 
the rackinp '). St. Paul says that this transformation la 
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^lecessary, because In our present state we cannot see God ; 
for thts seems to be the ineaiiiri^f of the saying that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God (1 Co 15*®, 
cf. also Ph U*‘). In this discussion St. Path does not 
speak of the resurrection of the wicked; but elsewhere 
he re-echoes the teaching of Dn 1 2‘^ that the righteous 
and the evil rise together for judgmcmt (Ac 24**, Ro 2*®- 
14*®-**, 2 Co 5*®). It is therefore not probable that in 
1 Co 15**n a resurrection first of the righteous, and then, 
after an interval, of the wicked, is intended: the 
righteous alone are here considered, and they rise at 
Christ’s coming, and ‘then’ (at Christ’s coming) is the 
end. Those who see in this passag<i a inilh nnium, and 
an interval between the rising of the good and of the 
wicked, are influenced greatly by Rev 20* «; but the 
‘thousand years* there seems to be a symbolical phrase 
for the interval between the first Advent and the lust 
conflict, in which the bai)tized share in Chri.st’s res- 
urrection (cf. Col 3*, a paradox of obvious meaning). 
See Swete’s Apocalypm of St. John, p. 260 ff. — (r) In 
yet another passage, 2 Co 4*®-5*®, the Apo.stle looks only 
at the state of the departed immediately after death. 
Here the metaphor of sleep is dropped, and the nearness 
to Christ of the faithful dead is dw<4t on; they are 
‘with Christ.' whereas in 1 Th 4 we that are left’ 
shall meet tlie Lord only at the sound of the trump 
at the Last Day, and the dead in Christ’ will meet Him 
at the same time. An excessive literalism has suggested 
to some that St. Paul changed his mind about the 
resurrection of the body and gave up the b<‘lit*f in it in 
favour of a belief in tin* immortality of the soul only, 
perhaps under the influence of Alexandrian theology 
(Wis 9** is cited as showing tliat the latter had no 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body.) But this 
supposition, which is very unlikely in it. self when we. 
consider the short inttTval betwe<*n the two Corinthian 
Kpistles, is decisively negatived by Ph 3**, In 2 Ti 4*. 
written in daily expectation of imminent death, he yet 
looks beyond the intermediate state to the Day of 
Judgment, 'that day,’ ‘the day of the Lord,’ when he 
shall receivt* the crown of righteousne.ss. 

11. Marriage and virginity <• St , Paul writes no treatise 
on marriagi*, but he often alludes to it. Both Jews 
and Gentih^s had been accustomed to divorce being 
ea.sily obtained. But 8t. Paul says that a Christian 
woman is to be bound to lier husband for life, though 
a widow may marry again (Ro 7*® ). Marriage is 
not to be forbidden (1 Ti 4’; cf. 1 Co 9*). In 1 (^o 7, 
according to the usual interpretation, the Corinthians 
having asked whether among Christians marriage 
should be di.scouraged, St. Paul answers that marriage 
is permissible for all. though tlie unmarrie<i state is 
the better one because of the presi'Ut (or imminent) 
distress (v.*); the thought is of the nearness of Christ’s 
coming, and of the persecutions which would precede 
it. But Ramsay thinks that such a que.silon is not 
to be expected from either Jews or Gi ntiles of that 
time, seeing that the Jews for many Hg<’.s had looked 
on marriage as a universal duty, and that the Roman 
law greatly encouraged it; he siippo.ses, therefore, 
that the Corinthians had asked whether marriage 
ought to be made obligatory for Christians, and 
that St. Paul plead^^d for a permissible celibacy. — In 
Eph 5**® the Apostle emphatically treats marriage as 
holy, symbolizing the union betwtHMi Christ and His 
Church, 

In 1 Ti 3* >*, Tit !• a bishop (presbyter) or deacon 
must be ’the husband of one wife.’ This need not 
necessarily imply compulsory marriage for the clergy. 
It has, however, been variou.sly Interpreted as forbidding 
(a) bigamy — but that was forbidden to all Christ ian.s; 
or (5) digamy, i.e. marrying again after the d<‘ath of the 
first wife, as in a later ecclesiastical discipline; or (r) 
divorce: i.e. the bishop must be one who, in his pre- 
Christian days, had not divorced his wife and taken 
another. TThe last two explanations are not exclusive.] 


S(» in 1 Ti 5® a ‘widow’ on the roll must have been 
‘the wife of one man.’ 

iv. PuKnECE.ssoR.s AND Teachers. — I n the Apostle 
of the Gentiles all will recognize one of the most original 
of thinkers; but originality does not necessarily mean 
having no predec('ssor.s in one’.s line of thought. It 
lit-s rather in new organization and arrangement, in 
the employment of old terminology in a higher and 
wider sense, or in the re-construction of old material 
so as to make a nobler whole. Again, the fact that 
the Christian Church believes that St, Paul was an 
inspired Apostle does not preclude the idea of human 
preparation for his life-work. And he undoubtedly 
gleaned from many fields. 

1. Jewish official teachers. — St. Paul had been a 
pupil of Gamaliel in Jerusalem (Ac 22*). This Rabbi, 
whom we may take to be the famous grand.son of Hillel 
(Ac 5**® ), W'as of that liberal school of the Pharisees 
which encourag«‘d the study of Greek literature. It 
has been objected by Baur that the statement in 
Ac 22* cannot be historical, because Paul before his 
conversion was such a zealot, so blindly bigoted, so 
unlike Gamaliel. But pupils do not always follow 
their rna.ster.s, and we cannot doubt that in God’s prov- 
idence Gamaliel’s moderation had its influence on 
the Apostle in the end, and eventually contributed 
much to his well-balanced character. 

2. Influence of popular Jewish writings. — The Jewish 
apoc.alyp.s(‘s havi* greatly influenced St. Paul (for 
exampl(*s s<*e § iii.); the Alexandrian writings not so 
much. But the Book of Wisdom is clearly use*d in 
the descriptions of heathen corruption in Ro 1**-**, 
and of the i>ower of the Greater in Ro 9*®® . The 
influence of contemporary Jewish thought is also seen 
in St. Paul’s rrn thod of treating the OT. His running 
commentaries (Ro 10*® , Gal 4**® , Kph 4'® ). the making 
of a cento of OT pa.ssages to prove a point, thought 
to be due to the use of a Jewnsh anthology (Ro 3*®® , 
2 Go 6**® ), his mystical int<‘rpretations of OT such as 
tho.se of 1 Ti 5'*, 1 Co 9®^ ( for our sake it was WTitten'; 
cf. Ro ir>\ 2 Ti 3'». 2 P 1*®* ), I Co 10»® (the pa.s.saga 
of the Red Sea a ‘Baptism,’ the manna and the, water 
from th(‘ r<)('k an ‘ Eucharist ’), Gal 4**®- (Hugar, noU 
v.**), are all thoroughly Jt'wish; and .so is the adoption 
by the .Xpostle, for i>urpos(‘s of illustration, of some 
legendary stories added by the Jews to the OT, such 
as the references tf) the Rock which was said to have 
folio W(‘d the Israelites in the wilderness (1 Co 10*), the 
persecution of Lsauc by Ishmael (Gal 4*®), and Jannes 
and Jambres (2 Ti 3*** ). For these and some other 
possible instances of the use of legends see Thackeray, 
op. rit. pp. 180, 204. .^0. 159 ff. 

3. Greek philosophy. — This influence, to be expected 
in a pupil of Gamaliel, is (“ertainly noticeable in St. 
Paul’s speeches and writings. Stoicism especially S( ems 
to have left a mark on them. Here we may remark on 
the undoubted connexion which exists between St. Paul 
and the Stoic philosoplu^r Seneca (see Light foot 's essay 
in his Philippious. ]>. 270 ff.). Seneca’s writings have 
very numerous coiiicid(‘nces with the Pauline Epistles, 
with tlie Gospi'ls, and even with tlie other books of 
NT. He and the .\postle were contemporaries. Could 
either have influenced the other? Tlien' are difliculties 
in the way of siipposing that Seneca was influenced 
by NT. Chronology forbids ns to think that he knew 
the Johannine WTitings or H ('brews, as he died in Nero’s 
reign; yet he has many coincideru*(‘S with thesi* books 
also. Again, Seneca quotes many of the phrases common 
to him and NT from oldiT writers; these, then, are not 
due to NT. Further, the coincidences an* often verbal 
rather than real; the sense is often quite dissimilar, the 
Stoic pantheism and materialism and the absence in 
that pldlosophy of any real consciousness of sin making 
an absolute separation from Christianity. Yet many 
striking coincidences remain, — more between NT and 
Seneca than between NT and Epictetus or any other 
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Stoic writer. Thus we are surprised to find that the 
phrase ‘to spend and be spent’ (2 Co 12*®) is common 
to St. Paul and Seneca; and this is only one out of 
many parallels. The connexion, however, is probably 
not between the two writers directly; nor yet (as has 
been suggested) through Seneca's brother Gallio, the 
proconsul of Achaia, who was the last person likely to 
have been interested in St. Paul’s doctrine (Ac 18*’). 
But probably the Apostle, educated partly at Tarsus, 
a great Stoic centre, imbibed in his youth many Stoic 
phrases which we find rep(!ated in the Hispano-Latin 
Senec.a, who derived his Stoicism from the East. If so, 
we notice that St. Paul often assigned quite a new 
and a much higher meaning to these phrases. In tlie 
same way St. John drew on Alexandrian Judaism for 
the word Logos, but assigned to it a higher sense tlian 
it ever had before. The influence of Stoic philosophy 
on St. Paul may be seen in the speecli at Athens (where 
many Stoics were prestmt), containing as it does a 
quotation from the Stoic Aratus (Ac 17**; also found 
in the Stoic Cleanthes). An example of a striking 
word which comes into Christianity from Stoicism is 
‘conscience.’ — We are not here concerned with the 
coincidences mentioned above between Seneca and the 
other NT writers; but the explanation in their case is 
probably similar to that just given. 

4. Influence of the Roman Empire. — It has already 
been remarked (ii.3) that St. Paul was greatly influenced 
by his i>osition a.s a Roman citizen, to wiiich he owed 
his great plan of evangelization. The same thing may 
be incidentally seen from the allusions to the law of 
the Empire in the special form in which it was in force 
in the particular province to which he was writing. 
The Greek law was left in possession by the Romans in 
those provinces where it had formerly been in force. 
Accordingly in Gal. the reference is to the form of 
testamentary disposition known to the Greek (and to 
the older but obsolete Roman) law. the Irrevocable 
will. In Gal 4^* the adoption of an heir, like the 
making of a will, is irrevocable, the adopted heir becom- 
ing necessarily a son, and the terms heir’ and ‘son’ 
becoming interchangeable. In the existing Roman law 
wills were revocable and heir.s could be disinherited; 
accordingly, writing to Rome (Ro ), St. Paul puts 
the truth of which he had written to tlie Galatians in 
a different way. Heirship is now deduced from sonsldp, 
whereas in Galatians sonship is deduced from heirship; 
for at Rome a son must be an heir, but an heir need 
not be a son (cf. He which presupposes Homan 
law and the revocability of a will). — 8o in Gal 3*\ 
1 Co 4** the ‘pedagogue’ or ‘tutor’ (not ‘schoolmaster’) 
is a reference to a Greek in.stitution adopted by the 
Romans; this person was the guardian of the child, 
often one of the upper slaves, who took him to school. 
The guardian of the child’s property (Gal 4*) was a 
different person. On the whole subject see Ramsay, 
Galatians, pp. 337-393. 

6. Christian teachers. — In Gal. St. Paul Insists so 
much on his Apostleship being Divine, not only in its 
source but in the channel by which it is conveyed 
(esp. 1‘), and on his not having received anything 
from the Twelve (2*), that at first sight it seems as if 
he describes himself as having become a fully Instructed 
Christian in a moment, on his conversion. Yet he must 
have learned much from Christians both before and after 
that great change. He was clearly much influenced 
by Stephen, with whom he had perhaps had arguments 
(Ac 6*; note 'Cilicia/ Paul’s province). After his con- 
version he must have learned the facts of Christianity 
from Christian teachers such as Ananias at Damascus, 
and the prophets and teachers (especially Barnabas) 
at Antioch (Ac KP), and no doubt also at Tarsus. Of 
this instruction there are some traces in the Pauline 
Epistles: the facts of the Last Supi)er, though 'received 
of the Lord’ (1 Co 11**). must have come by a human 
channel; and so the account of the Resurrection appear- 


ances (1 Co 15*). On the other hand, St. Paul ascribes 
to direct revelation from God his knowledge of the 
spiritual meaning of the facts (Gal P*); his visions 
are frequently referred to (Ac 9“- 16®*- ® 18* 22«®- 
23* 26'»ff , 1 Co 9^ 15», 2 Co 12iff , Gal 2*. Eph 3»); 

ht5 was directly ‘taught of God.’ 

In such ways was St. Paul prepared for his work. 
His education was manifold. Partly the Jew, partly the 
Greek, partly the Roman citizen, but wholly the Christian, 
he went forth equipped for his many labours as the 
Apostle of the Gentile.s. A. J. Maci.ean. 

PAULUS, SERGIUS. — Proconsul of Cyprus at the 
time of the visit of Paul and Barnabas in the first mis- 
sionary journey (Ac 14^). Tiie translators of the AV 
always use the term ‘deputy’ wlien speaking of a pro- 
consul. The provinces of the Roman Empire were 
divided into two classes, governed respectively by 
‘ propraetors ’ and ‘ proconsuls.’ Strabo describes Cyprus 
as governed by a proprcetor, and hence some have im- 
pugned the accuracy of the author of the Acts; but 
there is ample evidence to show that it was sometimes 
under one and sometimes under the other. A coin has 
been discovered in Cyprus bearing the inscription ‘in 
the time of Pauius, proconsul.’ This Inscription may 
probably be dated a.d. 55, when its subject would be 
the proconsul of Acts. Pliny in Ids Natural IJistory 
gives Sergius Pauius as his authority for certain facts, 
and amor g these are two specially connected with 
Cyprus. Moeley Stevenson. 

PAVEMENT. — See Gabbatha. 

PAVILION is formed (through Fr. panllon) from Lat. 
papi/io, which meant a ‘butterfly,’ and also (from the 
resemblance to a butterfly's outspread wings) a ‘tent.’ 
‘Pavilion’ i.s the tr. in AV of s6k In Ps 27®, and of 
sukkah in 2 S 22‘*, 1 K 20‘*- »«, Ps 18“ 31« (to which 
RV adds Job 36*® and Is 4® for AV ‘ tal>ernacle'). 
sukkah is of frequent occurrence, and is often rendered 
‘booth’ or ‘tabernacle,’ once ’tent’ (2 S 11“). Be- 
sides these, shaphrur in its single occurrence (Jer 43*®) 
i.s tr. ‘royal pavilion’ (RVm ‘glittering pavilion'). 
RV has also given ‘ pavilion ’ in Nu 25®. with mg. ‘alcove’ 
for AV ‘tent.’ It is pos.sible that the Heb. quhhah in 
this pas.sage i.s a mistake for chuppah, ‘nuptial tent.' 

PE. — The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th P.sulm to designate 
the 17th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter, 

PEACE. — From Latin pax, through French. — 1. 
Except In Dn 8*® 11“ (where RV corrects to 

‘security’), the OT ‘peace’ represents uniformly the 
Heb. shaiOm (Ea.stern salaam), the fundamental sense 
of which — always more or less distinctly implied — is 
xm'lfare (as in Gn 43*^ Ps 73* etc.); of well-being, in the 
old turbulent times, peace wa.s the prime condition. 
The word has the following specific religious uses; (1) 
It is the common formula of courteous well-wishing, 
employed both at meeting and at parting (see Gn 43**, 
1 S Ps 122’^-; cf. Mt ); (2) ‘peace’ constituted 
tlie most conspicuous blessing of the Messianic Kingdom 
of God (wh. see; cf. Ps 72* \ Is 2* 9® ’ 11® ». Hag 2®, Zee 
9'®); and (3) it signified a sound and settled under- 
standing between J" and His people (Nu 6*®, Ps 29“ 
85*" 122®, Jer 10® etc.) — hence J'’”.s ‘covenant of peace' 
is lodged with His priests (Nu 25‘®, Mai 2*^ ). In this 
last and richest use the word approximates to its sub- 
jective NT signification, implying tranquillity of heart, 
as in Ps 4® 1 19»«®. Is 48' « «. 

2. The transition from OT to NT usage strikingly 
illustrates the Inwardness of Ghrlstlanlty. Out of some 
90 NT instances of *peac.e.' there are not more than 
8 or 9 which do not refer to nr?.rt-peace. The Greek 
eirBr^ In its proper sense signified peace strictly, as the 
opposite of conflict', but It took over, first tn the LXX and 
then in the NT, the broader Import of which If 
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conspicuous In the (Hebraistic) Benedictions (see Mk 
6«, Lk 7‘o 24», Jn Ja 2‘« etc.) and in the episto- 
lary Salutations. In the latter formula}, ‘peace.’ com- 
prehends the sum of blessing experienced, as ‘grace’ 
the sum of blessing bestowed, from God in Christ. The 
Messianic peace (1 (2), above) reappears in lA 2‘*, 
Mt 10‘’*<: and the peace of harmony with God (1 (3)) in 
Jn 16", Ac 10», Ho S« Ph 4 ? etc. The u.ses 

just named are gathered up, with a deepened sense, into 
the specific NT doctrine of peace, of which Paul is the 
exponent, and Ro 5^ the classical text (cf. al.so 
2 Co S** Eph Col 120; article on Justifica- 

tion): ‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
is th(^ state and the experience of those who have been 
‘reconciled’ to the. Father through the sacrifice offered 
by the Son of His love, whose ‘trespasses’ are ‘for- 
given’ and in whose heart ‘the spirit of adoption’ 
dwells. Reconciled to God, men are reconciled to life 
and the world; by His cross Christ ‘has slain’ at a blow 
‘the enmity’ between God and man and between race 
and rac<} (Eph 2‘«). ‘Peace on earth’ is to flow from 
‘the peace of Christ’ that ‘rules in’ Christian ‘hearts’ 
(Col 3‘S). G. G. Findlay. 

PEAOE-OFFERINO.— See Sacrifice and Offering, 

12 . 

PEACOCKS. —1. idkkli/i/fm, 1 K 10«, 2 Ch 9«. 
The word may be from the Tamil tokei meaning ‘pea- 
cock,’ hut from the fact that the LXX ha.s in 1 K 10® 
‘carved stones.' and tiiat in 2 Ch 9’' the word is omitted, 
the tr. i.s doubtful. The peacock I Pavo criMatus) i.s a 
native of India. 2. retUInlm, AV tr. in Job 39‘-^ ‘ ix'acock.’ 
See Omtkich. E. W. G. Masterman. 

PEARL. — References in OT are uncertain. In 
Job 28‘* gafM is in AV tr. ‘pearls,’ but in KV ‘crystal/ 
while p'enlfiiin in same verse is in AV tr. ‘rubies,’ but 
m HVin ‘pearls,’ In Est 1« dar .should perhaps be 
rendered ‘pearl’ or ‘ rnother-of-jx'arl.’ In NT pearls 
(Gr. margaritai) are mentioned in .Mt 7® 13<®^ , 1 Ti 2*. 
Rev 21*‘, The last ref. must b(* to mother-of-pearl. 
Pearls are a pathological production of the. mollu.sc 
Avicula margaritifcra. E. W. G. Masterman, 

PEDAHEL. — The prince of Naphtali (Nu 342 *). 

PEDAHZUR.- The fatluT of the prince of the tribe 
of Mana.s.seh (Nu l'« 22“ 7^. lO**). 

PEDAIAH (‘J’’ has redeemed’). — 1. Father of Joel, 
ruler of Manas.seh. west of the Jordan, in the time of 
David (1 Ch 27*“). 2. ‘Of Hurnah,’ father of Zebudah 

the mother of Jehoiakim (2 K 2328 ). 3 , 30 ^ of Jecoriiah 

U 3^D, in I <Jh 3’* called the father of Zerubbabel, 
who, how('ver, i.s otluTwise repre.sented a.s the son of 
Pedaiah's l>rother Shealtiel. 4 . A man of the family 
of Parosh, who repaired the wall of Jeru.sahun (Neh 3®®). 
6. One of those who stood by Ezra when he read the 
Law to the. ]x‘ 0 ple (Neh 8^; 1 Es 9^^ PhaldeuB), perhaps 
identical with 4 . 6. A Ignite (Neh 13‘2). 7, A Ben- 
jarnlte (Neh ID). W. F. Boyd, 

PEDIAS (1 Es 9M)-Ezr 10» Bedeiah. 

PEEP.- “To ‘peep’ (Is lO'D is to ‘cheep’ as 
ne.stllngs do. RV mistakenly has ‘cliirp.’ 

PEKAH was one of the last kings of Israel. The 
country was unsettled, and there was great discontent 
on account of the lieavy tribute paid to Ass.vria. Pekah 
made himself the organ of the dis.salisfaction, and 
murdered his king Pekahiah (2 K 15®). He needed the 
help of only fifty soldiers or bravms to accomplish his 
purpose. Once on the throne he .set on foot a move- 
ment against the Aasyrians In which all the kingdoms 
of Syria were to unite. When the king of Judah held 
out against It, Pekah and Rezin invaded that country, 
as is .set forth In tlie art. Aiiaz. The A.ssyrians were 
prompt In meeting the coalition, and the is.sue can 
iiardly liave been doubtful, except to those who were 
blinded by patriotism. The fail of Damascus was 


followed by the ravaging of the districts of Israel north 
and eASt of Samaria, and the transportation of their 
inhabitants to remote portions of the empire. The 
capital would no doubt have been besieged had not the 
party friendly to A.ssyria got the upper hand and re- 
moved Pekah by the usual method of as.sassination 
(v.*“). The leader in this movement, Hoshea by name, 
had an understanding with the Assyrian king, and was 
perhaps from the first a creature of his. Abject sub- 
mission on his part saved Samaria for the time being. 
The length of Pekah ’.s reign is given as twenty years, 
wdiich is difficult to reconcile with other data at our 
command. The true period cannot have betui more 
than five years. H. P. Smith. 

PEKAHIAH. son of Menahem, was king of Israel 
for a short time in the troubled period which preceded 
the fall of Samaria. The record tells us nothing about 
him except that he displea.sed Jahweh by walking in 
the sins of Jeroboam i., and that he was a.ssassinated by 
Pekah, one of his officers (2 K 15® **). H. P, Smith. 

PEKOD. — Probably the Bab. PukUdu, a people 
settled in Lower Babylonia, po.ssibly of Aramaan race 
(Ezk 23®, Jer SO**). Their seat was near the mouth of 
the Uknu River. C. H. W. Johns. 

PELAIAH. — 1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 3®). 2. A 

Invite who helped Ezra to expound the Law cNeh 8^ 
il Es 9** Phalias]), and sealed the covenant (Neh 10*“). 

PELALIAH.—A priest (Neh 11**). 

PELATIAH. — 1. A ‘prince of the people’ (Ezk ID); 
he died as the prophet delivered his message (v.**). 
It is difficult to decide whether Pelatiah’s death is to 
be understood as actual or merely symbolical, 2. A 
grandson of Zerubbabel (I Ch 3**). 3. A Simeoiiite 

(1 Ch 4<*). 4. A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10®). 

PELEG. — A descendant of Shorn in the fourth genera- 
tion, acconling to the table of peoples given in Gn 10. 
In Lk 3® he stands a generation further off through 
the interpolation of Cainan from the LXX. Tlie 
etymology of the name is uncertain. Its reference may 
be geographical, or racial, or, as the word means 
ordinarily ‘a water-course,’ it may denote a land cut up 
by streams. W. F. Cobh. 

PELET. — 1. A son of Jahdai (1 Ch 2*D. 2. A Ben- 
jamite chief who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12»). 

PELETH. — 1. See Pallu. 2. A Jerahineelite (1 Ch 
2 »). 

PELETHITES. — See Cherethites and Pelethites. 

PELICAN iqa'oth, prob. from root ‘to vomit’). — 
One of the ‘unclean’ birds (Lv 11**, Dt 14**) inhabit- 
ing the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph 2‘L where AV lias 
‘cormorant’), and desolate Idumaea (Is 34**). ‘A 
pelican in the wilderness’ is referred to in Ps 102^. 
If in these two last qS'ath is really ‘pelican,’ it is a 
poetical and conventional reference, for this bird’s 
habitat is always near pools of water or the. sea; the 
creature’s attitude after a plentiful gorge, when he 
sits with his head sunk on his breast, is supposed to 
suggest melancholy. In Palestine two species are 
known, of which the white pelican {Pclicanusonrjcrotalus) 
is plentiful in the more retired parts of the Jordan 
lakes, especially in the Huleh. It is nearly 6 feet from 
beak to end of tail, and is remarkable chiefly for its 
pouch, in which it collects fish for fee<ling itself and its 
young. The other species is P. crispus, the Dalmatian 
pelican. E. W. G, Masterman. 

PELONITE. — A designation apjJied to two of David’s 
heroes (1 Ch 11*’- »). For the former see Paltite. In 
the second case ‘Pelonite’ is prob. a scribal error for 
<GUonite.’ 

PEN. — See Writing, 6. 

PENCIL . — See Arts and Crafts, 1; Line, 6. 

PENDANTS. — See Amulets. Ornamento, § 7. 
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PENIEL.— See Penuel. 

PENINNAH. — The second wife of Elkanah (1 S 1** ). 

PENKNIFE. — Mentioned only in Jer 36“. Orientals 
use a reed pen in writing, and always carry a knife for 
the purposK* of mending it. 

PENNY. — See Money, §§ 6, 7. 

PENSION. — Only AV of 1 Es 4“ (AVm ‘portions of 
land,’ RV ’lands’). This archaism is first found in 
the Geneva version, and is used in the original sense of 
‘payment’ (Lat. pensio). 

PENTATEUCH. — See Hexateuch. 

PENTECOST, FEAST OF.-l . In the OT.-^The offer- 
ing of a barley-sheaf during the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread opened the reaping season, which lasted officially 
for 49 days, a week of weeks. On the 50th day took 
place the Feast of Pentecost, also called the Feast of 
Weeks (Ex 34«, I)t 16‘0). the Feastof Harvest (Ex 23**). 
and the Day of First-fruits (Nu 28“ ). It thus took place 
at the end of the reaping season, when all the wheat and 
barley had been cut and gathered, and marked especially 
the termination of the wheat harvest (wlieat being the 
last of the cereals to ripen in Pale.stine). The festival was 
held at the central sanctuary (Dt 16"). whither the p(*ople 
were expected to repair for the celebration; it cannot, 
therefore, have existed before the settlement in Canaan. 

The proper method by which to compute the date 
of Pentecost was a matter of controversy. In Lv 23" 
the terminus a quo is given as the day after the Sabbath 
during the Feast of Unleavened Bread. In Christ’s 
time the Jew's understood this to mean 16th Nisan, 
treating the first day of Unleavened Bread as a Sabbath, 
since it was a day of holy convocation. On this com- 
putation Pentecost would fall on 6th Si van (June). 
But some theorists maintained that the Sabbath referred 
to was the ordinary Sabbath during the days of Un- 
leavened Bread, whenever it chanced to fall. The 
objection to this view wa.s that if 14th or 21st Nisan 
was a Sabbath, the sheaf- wav ing would occur outside 
the Unleavcmed Bread festival, of wdiich it certainly 
appears to form a part. Anyhow', whatever be the 
correct interpretation of the di.sputed passage in Lev., 
the Jews u.sually celebrated the sheaf-waving on 16th 
Nisan and Pentecost on 6th Sivan. 

The feast was probably originally a nature-festival, 
fixed in later times at a specified date. It always 
retained its agricultural character In Biblical ages, but 
some later Rabbinical writers treated it also as a com- 
memoration of the delivery of the Law on Sinai — an 
event which was supposed to have taken place 50 days 
after the Exodus (Ex 10'), though this idea is not found 
in Philo or Josephus; and the fact that the reading of 
the Law in the Sabbatical year took place at the Feast 
of Tabernacles and not at Pentecost, points to the 
late origin of this tradition. 

The festival lasted for one day (though the later 
Jew’.s allowed two days for it, becau.se In the DistH*rsion 
it was difficult to determine accurately the Pale.stinian 
month); it was a day of holy convocation, and no 
servile work might be done. Two leavened loaves of 
wheaten flour were waved before the Lord ; two yearling 
lambs were also waved as a peace-offering; .seven lamb.s, 
one bullock, and two rams were offered as a burnt- 
offering, and one kid of the goats as a sin-offering 
(Lv 23'7-*‘). In Nu 28 *^ the burnt-offerings are <^iven 
as two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs. These, 
perhaps, were supplementary to the offerings prescribed 
in Lv 23, where po.ssibly only the sacrifices connected 
with the loaves are sixjcified. Lv 23** also prescribes 
freewill offerings for the poor and the stranger, whilst 
Dt 13*® ** ordains a freewill offering for the sanctuary, 
and states that the festal joy is to be shared by all 
cla.s8<!s. It is probable that this latter offering is referred 
to in Dt 26* **, and the form of confession and thanks- 
giving there dictated was so used at this period. 


2. In the Christian Church Pentecost was the occasion 
on which the outpouring of the Holy Spirit occurred 
(Ac 2). The presence of multitudes at Jerusalem shows 
the generality of the observance which the Jews i)aid 
to this feast. It became one of the Church’s gre^at 
festival.s, as the anniversary of the spiritual first-fruits 
procured through Jesus Christ’s .sacrifice. By tla*. 
close of the 2nd cent, it was established as an occasion 
of Christian rejoicing. No fasting or kneeling in prayer 
was allowed during its duration, and it w’as especially 
used as a sea.son for baptisms. Under the old dis- 
pensation Pentecost had been distinctly connected with 
the Fea.st of Unleavened Bread. So in Christian times 
its dependence on the Passover sacrifice of Christ, which 
led to the gift of the Holy Ghost, is unmistakable. 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

PENUEL (once, Gn 32®®, Peniel). — A place E. of 
Jordan, and near the Jabbok, at which Jacob wn stled 
with the angel (Gn 32**** ), and .said (v.®®) to be 
called Peniel (or Penuel), i.e. ‘lace of God,’ becau.se 
Jacob said, 'I have .seen God face to face, and yet my 
life is preservert.’ (The mention of the ‘face of God 
in 33*® makes it possible that anotluT exi)lanalion o 
the origin of the name is there alluded to.) There 
was, however, in Phrenicia, a litth' S. of Tripolis, a 
headland called The.ou j^rosdpon, 'Gorl’s face’: and 
it is thought by some .scholars that ‘Penuel’ really 
derived its name from some projecting rock in \vho.s«* 
contour a face was .seen. Penuel is mentioned also in 
the history of Gideon, as a place with a strong tower of 
castle which Gideon destroyed (Jg h"- " 'D; it tuay 
be inferred from this passage that I’enuel was a little 
E. of Succoth (V.®), and also on a higher elevation (‘ went 
up,’ V.*), Many years later, Penuel was forlitied by 
Jerolfoam (1 K 12-'**'’); so that it must have been a 
place of .some strategic imj)ortance. 'Ihe sii(‘ is not 
more certain than that of Succoth; .see under Succoth 
some account of the data upon which its settlement 
depends, and a sugg(‘stion for it. Merrill identifie.s 
Penuel with TulUl cdh- Dhnhub (‘tlu^ hill.s of gold,’ .so 
called from the yellow metallilerous sandstotfe of which 
they are compo.sed ), two conical hills, about 2.50 ft. high, 
round which the Jabhok winds, about 6 miles E. of 
Deir ‘Alla (w'hich Merrill identifies with Succoth), up 
the valley, with ancient ruins on the top; and Conder 
identifies it W'ith Jebii Osha, a mountain 3.597 ft. high, 
with a fine view, 8 miles S. of the Jabbok. But to 
each of the.se identifications there ar(' grave object ion.s: 
as regards Merrill's site, it is expressly declared by 
other travellers that the banks of the Jabbok for many 
miles above TulQl tHlh-Dhahab are on botii sides so lofty 
and precipitous as to alTonl no way for either the 
Midianite.s or Gideon to pa.ss along them (.st^e EjcpT. 
xlii. [1902] 4,57 ff., or more briefly the writer’s Genesu 
p. 300 ff.). S. K. Duiver. 

PEOPLE.— This is the tran.slation used in AV for a 
large number of Hebrew and Gre‘ek terms. In some 
ca.ses ambiguity occurs, as the pi. ‘peoples’ is not u.sed 
in AV except in Kev 10" 17'*. Thus ‘ptople’ is user] 
sometimes of the i)eople of I.srac'l, and often of heathen 
nations. RV uses ‘peoples’ freely, and this nmkw the 
meaning much clearer in such passages a.s Ps 67*, Is 5.5* 
60* etc. (SK‘e art. Nationh, also preface to RV). 

A special phrase * the people of the land’ occurs fre- 
quently in the GT, especially in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 2 K., 
and 2 Ch. In most of these ca.ses it means the general 
body of the people, the common people as oppo.sed to 
the courtiers or the ruling class. In Gn 23^ *• *®, 
Nu 14® the UiTin is applied to non-Israelite.s. In the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah the ‘iH*ople of the land’ 
are the half-heathen, half-Jewish population with whom 
the less scrupulous Jews int'^rniarried, but who w'ere 
avoided by the stricter party represented by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 10* **, Neh i(P® **; cf. 9*- Neh 9»®). 
The same phrase was used by the Rabbis to describe the 
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Mmmon people, who were lax In observing the Mosaic 
law (Jn ?<•). W. F. Boyd. 

PEOR. — 1. A mountain E. of the Jordan to which 
Balak led Balaam (Nu 23’®). It looked down upon 
the desert. The Onomaaticon (s.v. P'ogor') places it 
7 miles from Ileshboii, above Livias, one of the heights 
of the Nebo group. Ccnder suggests for it the peak 
above ‘Ain el~Minyeh, about 5 miles W. of Ma'ln. 
Buhl {GAP) thinks it may be cl-Mushakkar, flankfjd 
by WMy HeMn and Wddy ‘AyUn MUsa. 2. In 
Nu 25‘“ 31'®, Jos 22*’, Peor is the god Baal-Peor. 3. 
LXX places a Peor (Phagor) in Judah not far from 
Bethlehem, which is evidently the modern Khirbet 
FaghUr, to the S. of tlie town. W. Ewinq. 

PERJEA. — The district called by Jo.sephus ‘the 
Pera?a’ is referred to in NT as ‘beyond Jordan’ (Mt 4*® 
etc.). When Josephus says that it stretches from 
Macha‘rus to Pella, and from Philadelphia {‘Ammdn) 
to the Jordan, he probably gives political boundaries, 
e.xcliiding Decapolis {BJ iii. iii. 3), since (iv. vii. 3, 6) 
Gadara is called the capital of the Pt raea. The name 
seems to have cov(‘red the ancient ‘Land of Gilead.’ 
what is now known as Jcbcl 'Ajlun and el-Belkd. It is 
I)erhaps the most i)icturesque and beautiful part of 
Palestine. Rough mountain heights rise from the midst 
of wooded slop(‘S, wiiile rich fi* Id.s stretch between; 
anon romantic vales break down into mighty gorges, 
wliere the sound of running water makes music all the 
year. The oliv(* and vine flourish, and good harvests 
reward the husbandman's toil. 

The removal of the Jews from tin* Pereea by Judas 
(1 Mac .V®) left it in (h-ntih* hands. Later, the Jew.s 
resumed possession and control. Alexander Jannams 
held sway from the Dead Sea to the roots of Ht‘rmon. 
Pera*a was given as a tetrurchy to Pheroras, the brother 
of n<*rod {Ant. xv. x. 3, etc ), and later to Ih'rod Antipas 
(xvii. viii. 1). From Pera‘a, Simon made his ill- 
starred raid upon Jericho (x\'n. x. 6). It w'as part of 
the jurisdiction of Felix {BJ ri. xii. 8). Manasseh 
was made governor after the disaster to Cestius (n. 
XX. 4). Plaeidus effected its final sulijngation to the 
Romans (iv. vii. 3. 6). It was attached by the Moslems 
to the province of Damascus. Subseciuently it was 
under Kerak. 

The Mishna recognizes the Perjea — the land beyond 
Jordan — as a V'rovince of tlio land of Israel, ranking 
with Juda*a and Galih*e on tin* west. On the border of 
the Penea ])robably Jesus was baptized. It was the 
.scene of happy and prolitable intercourse with His 
disciples (Mt 19' etc.). It furnished the retreat from 
Jewish enmity, wlnmct* He was summont'd by the 
distress at Betliany (Jn 10*® etc.). The most horrible 
story connected with the siege of Jeru.sulem is that of 
Mary, a native of the Penea {BJ vi. iii. 4). In the 
P<;raui to-day the Jew is represented only by tin* travel- 
ling tinsmith and the pt'dlar. (’olonies of Circassians 
are turning the s{)il to good account, c.g. at Jerash. 
At (*s-Halt the natives pursue a profitable trade in 
raisins, while in the barrlyrh, the uncultivated parts, 
the nomads find good pasture for their flocks. 

W. Ewing. 

PERAZIM (Is 28«) prob.=-Baal-pera 2 im. 

PERDITION. — The word is used sev(*ral times in the 
NT in tin* ordinary st'u.se of ‘ flestruction.’ w'ith special 
reference to the destruction of the soul (Ph l’», 1 Ti fi*. 
He 10**, 2 P 3’, R*‘v 17® "). It is found twice in the 
phrase sonof perdition -a Heb. expri'ssion denoting close 
conn<*xion bt‘tween product and ])roducer (cf. ‘sons of 
thunder,' ‘sons of light,’ etc.). In Jn 17'* tlie phra.se is 
applied to Judas Iscariot, while in 2 Th 2* it is used of the 
'man of sin,’ or Atitichrist. In the latter context a great 
deal of dlscu.ssion has centred round the meaning of 
the referenc.e (see art. Antk’iikist). It will suffice here 
to point out that the phra.se in 2 Th 2®, * the son of per- 
dition,' combined with certain passages In the Apocalypse 


(ch. 13), points to a constant tradition in the Christian 
Church of the Apo.stolic Age, which appears, from the 
passages alluded to, to have conceived not of a foreign 
potentate alien to the Church, but rather of a false 
Messiah who should be ‘sent to them that are i>erishing 
(namely, the Jews), and was expected to make his appear- 
ance at Jerusalem. The phrase ‘ son of perdition ’ suggc.st 
not 80 much the power of destruction exerted upon those 
coming under the sphere of the evil influence, as the 
effect of wickedness upon the soul of the individual to 
whom the phrase in each case, is applied. 

T. A. Moxon. 

PERESH.—A ‘son’ of Machir (1 Ch 7«). 

PEREZ. — Son of Judah and Tamar, and twin-brothei 
of Zarah (Gn 38**; in 1 Es 5® Phares; patronymu 
Perezites, Nu 26“). His importance consists in hla 
being the. ancestor of David through Boaz and Ruth, 
and then of Jesus Christ. Hi.s descendants were in all 
probability the mo.st numerous among the families of 
Judah; hence the blessing of the elders on Boaz; ‘Let 
thy hou.se be like the house of Perez’ (Rii 4'’). Accord- 
ing to Gn 46'*, Perez had two sons, Hezron and Hamul. 
From Hezron, according to 1 Ch 2, came Jerahmeel 
and Ram and Cal«*b, and through Ram was traced the 
line of the royal hoiis(f of David. W. F. Cobb. 

PEREZITES. — See Perez. 

PEREZ -UZZA(H).— See Uzza. 3. 

PERFECTION.— The various Biblical terms connoting 
‘perfection’ differ in shade of meaning between whole- 
ness, the attaining of an end or ideal, complete adjust- 
ment, full equipment in fitness for an appointed task. 
They are sparingly applied to God; In OT His way, work, 
knowledge, law are, ‘perfect’ (Ps 18>®, Dt 32*. Job 37'®, 
Ps 19^); in NT the .same term is used of His will, His gifts, 
His law (Ho 12’, Ja H’- *®), while Christ describes the 
Father in heaven as ‘perfect,’ and therefore as the 
source and pattern of moral ideals (Mt 5*®). The sense 
in which perfection Is attributed to or urged upon men 
must naturally vary according to the moral conceptions 
of the time. 

1. In OT. — In the sharp moral contrasts which are 
presenl(‘d in thv successive kings of Judah, right doing 
and loyalty to Jehovah are expressed in the phrase 
‘a perfect heart’ {c.g. 1 K 8®'; cf. 11* 15*- ®). It is clear 
from what is contrasted with the ‘perfect heart’ — 
idolatry, abominable sin — that the phrase has regard 
only to general tendencies of religious attitude and moral 
conduct, and its ethical depth is not perhaps greatly 
increa.sed by the addition ‘with the Lord his God,’ for 
in the ease of Amaziah a contra.st is drawn between the 
two phras(*s; ‘he did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord, but not with a perfect heart’ (2 Ch 25*). 
In a .similar sense the term ‘perfect’ is applied to Noah, 
Abraham, and Job: its meaning is to Iw* gathered from 
the synonyms which are linked with it — ‘righteous and 

i perfect.’ perfect and \ipright,’ 'fearing God and e.schew- 
I ing evil’ (Gn fi* 17', Job V- « 2»; cf. Pr 2«' 11*). 

It is noteworthy that in a number of pas.sages in 
RV *]>erfect’ has displaced AV ‘upright,’ with gnater 
tidclitv of translation but little difference of meaning 
{e.g. Ps 182J 19'* 37'®). 

2. In NT. — The idea of moral perfection is carried up 
to an immeasurably higher level by the saying of Christ — 
the climax of Ilis contrast between evangelical and 
Pharisaic righteousness — 'Ye therefore shall be (fm- 
pcrntirnl future) perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect’ (Mt 5*®). This may be regarded as our Lord’s 
re-statf'm»'nt of the OT law, ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lord your God am holy’ (Lv 19*. cf. 11**), but the 
immediate context of the two pus^ges is sufficient to 
indic’ate the infinite difference between the old law and 
the new. Infinite, because in place of precepts of ritual 
purity there is now set up an absolute moral ideal in the 
perfect love of God. 
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Moml conduct may indeed involve observance of pro- 
hibitions and positive commands, but the morality does not 
consist in the observance: it must come first, as the spring 
of action, and will issue in an obedience very different from 
that of the current ethical code. It is the disposition that 
counts: all duty spring from a love to God, working from 
within outwards, seeking to realize itself in free and bound- 
less aspiration after His perfection. Hence the character- 
istic ‘ thou shalt not’ of the Jewish law, with its possibility 
of evasion under seeming compliance, gives place to a posi- 
tive ‘ thou shalt’ of limitless content, because inspired by a 
limitless ideal (Mt 18^^ ®). When the man came 

to Christ with his eager question about ‘ eternal life,’ though 
he could claim to have kept all the commandments from his 
youth, he is bidden, if he would be ‘perfect,’ strip himself 
of all worldly possessions and follow Christ; doubtless 
because only through such sacrifice could he come to discern 
and attain the mor^ realities revealed by simple depiendence 
on God (Mt 19®; cf. Mk 10*’-®. Lk 18**'-3“). The similar 
question of the lawyer is met with the same teaching of love 
to God as the one source of that ’doing’ in which is life 
Lk 102«). 

In the teaching of St. Paul the moral life of the Chris- 
tian is often dwelt upon, and in some passages is sum- 
marized in glowing ideals {e,g. Ilo 12, 1 Co 13, Gal 6”, 
Eph 3*<-*«, Ph 4*-9, Col l*-», 1 Th 5*<-»). Once the 
ideal is compressed into a phrase which reminds us of 
Mt 5‘8, ‘Be ye imitators of God’ (Eph 5*). There is 
constant insistence on love as the supreme source and 
manifestation of the moral life (Ro 12» 13*-‘o, 1 Co 13); 
it is the bond which binds all other virtues into ‘per- 
fection’ (Col 3**); the motive power is to be found in 
faith in Christ, and in the energies of the indwelling 
Spirit of God (Ro 8*, 2 Co 5*’, Gal “, Eph 3“). 

But though St. Paul often uses the word ‘perfect,’ 
he hardly connects it with the attainment of the moral 
ideal in the sense of Mt 6<®. He avails himself of a 
meaning of the Greek term as applied to men, ‘full- 
grown,’ ‘mature,’ and uses it to mark advance from the 
earlier stage of Christian life and experience, at which, 
in contrast, he describes men as ‘babes.’ 'To his im- 
mature Corinthian converts he writes, ‘ we speak wisdom 
among the perfect’; complains, *I could not speak 
unto 5 mu as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto 
babes in Christ '; and bids them ‘be not children in mind: 
howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be perfect ’ 
(1 Co 2* 3* 14*0). The same metaphor is used by the 
author of Hebrews (5‘*-6‘), where ‘perfect’ and ‘per- 
fection’ connote a Christian manhood which can receive 
and assimilate advanced Christian teaching. In the 
late’ Pauline Ejiistles the word implies a similar stress on 
intellectual maturity, possibly with a side glance at the 
technical meaning of ‘fully initiated' into the Greek 
‘mysteries,* In protest against the Colossian ffttons, 
arrogated by a few, St. Paul, by unrestricted teaching 
of the whole gospel to every man, would xjresent every 
man ‘perfect in Christ’ (Col 1** 4**). So, too, the 
attainment of the ideal corjxrrate unity of all Christians 
la expressed in the'phrase ‘ unto a perfect (i.e. full-grown) 
man ’ (Eph 4‘»). It is characteristic of St. Paul's thought 
that this unity exists (Eph 4*-®), yet is to be attained; 
similarly, without sense of contradiction, he can write 
of himself as ‘perfect’ (Ph 3*®), and in the same context 
as not ‘perfected’ (3**). 

The great Christian verities themselves, and also their 
Implication for the lives of all who believe, are conceived 
by him as equally real, yet his assertion of them is joined 
with an appeal for their realization (e.j?. Ro 6**-** 6*-»). 
The facts are there, whatever contradictions may seem 
to be given to them by the imperfect lives which, if 
indeed real, they might be supposed to fashion Into more 
complete accord. It follows that he is able without 
misgiving to set before his converts so lofty an Ideal of 
moral perfection as that contained in the passages already 
cited, the gulf between ideal and visible attainment 
being bridged by his faith in the spiritual forces at work 
(Ro 7*®- », 1 Co 1»- •, Eph 3*0, Ph 1« 2« 4**; cf. 1 P 1»). 
Any doctrine, therefore, of Christian ‘pt^rfectlon’ must 
reckon at once with St. Paul’s sense of its reality, and at 


the same time of the present difference between real and 
actual. 

The idea of perfection appears also in Ja H, ‘that 
ye may be perfect and entire, lacking in nothing’ (cf. 3*). 
In Hebrews special stress is laid upon the ‘perfecting’ 
of Christ by Ili.s humiliation and suffering, not in moral 
excellence but in litness for His work of redeeming man 
(2*0 5® 7*“); through his sacrifice the ‘perfection’ 
unattainable under the old covenant (7**-*® 9®) is secured 
for the believer (10**; cf. 11 *® 12 ®* 13**). 

The idea of perfection in the sense of complete adjust- 
ment and equipment (from a different Gr. root) occurs in 
1 Co 1*0, 2 Co 13*1, 2 Ti 3*7. S. W. Green. 

PERFUMER. — The Oriental liking for odoriferous 
substances has always rendered the function of the 
perfumer an important one. The materials used in 
Bible times were gums, resins, roots, barks, leaves; and 
these were variously combined according to the skill 
and fancy of the perfumer. In Neb 3® we read of a 
guild of perfumers. ‘Perfumers’ ought in every in- 
stance to be substituted for AV apothecaries as well as 
for confectionaries of l S 8**. Cf. art. Apothecary. 

PERGA . — An Inland city of Pamphylia about 12 
miles from Attalia on the coast, but posse.ssirjg a river 
harbour of its own on the Oestrus 5 miles away. Its 
walls date from the 3rd century b.c. It was the chief 
native city of Pamphylia, and never .seems to have come 
much under Greek influence, but it had a coinage of its 
own from the 2nd cent. n.c. to a.d. 276. ‘Artemis of 
Perga’ was the chief object of worship, and she nsembled 
‘Diana of the Ephe^sians’ in her rite.s and images, being 
sometimes represented like the Gre(‘k Art(*rni.sas goddess 
of the chase, but more often by a pillar of stone, the top 
of which was rounded or roughly carved to represent 
a head. Her worship was more Asiatic than Greek. 
Her temple probably possessed the right of sanctuary. 

St. Paul passed through Perga twice on his first 
missionary journey. See Pamphylia. But Chrls- 
tia.-iity did not take root there easily. Perga is not 
mentioned in early rnartyrologies. When the Empire 
became Christian, it was th(‘ seat of a metropolitan 
bishop, but after the blow suffered by the Byzantine 
Empire at the battle of Manzikert, a.d. 1071, Perga 
seems to have fallen into the hands of the Turks. In 

A. D. 1084 we find Attalia marie a metropolitan bishopric, 
and it is the only bishopric in Pamphylia now. The 
modern name of the site of Perga is Murtana. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PERGAMUM, or PERGAMUS, was an ancient city of 
Myaia, the seat of an indei)endent kingdom from about 

B. c. 280 to B.c. 133, and the capital of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia from u.c. 133 until the 2nd cent. a.d. It 
lay in the Caicu.s valley about 16 miles from the sea, 
and its acropolis rose between two tributary streams 
3 miles N. of tlie Caicus. As the capital of a kingdom, 
Pergamus had acquirr^d a some what factitiou.s imi)or- 
tance. It stood on no great trade route, and und<'r th«i 
Romans it slowly lost all but the official pre-eminence in 
the province. Its kings had been champions of Greek 
civilization and arts, and It still remained a centre of 
conservative culture. Hut Ephesus was now the centre 
of trade, and it was at Ephesus that Wr st and East met 
together, creating a medley of all philosoiihies and all 
religions. At Pergamus there were splendid temples 
of Zeus and Athene, where these gods were worshinned 
In the ordinary Greek way, but otliers also of Dionvsos 
and Asklepios. 

The only allusion to Pergamus in the NT is in the 
Apocalypse, where (1*^ 2**) it Is included among the 
seven churches of Asia. The message to it speaks of 
Pergamus as the plac€! ‘where Satan’s seat is.’ While 
It is possible that this refers to it as the chief seat of 
heathen worship In general. It Is more probable that 
it refers to the worship of Rome and Augustus, partici- 
pation in which had become a test of loyalty and 
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therefore a frequent ground of Christian martyrdom. 
Christians would be brought to Pergamus for trial from 
any northern part of the province, and the mention of 
one martyr, Antipafl, as having suffered there does not 
prove that he belonged to Pergamus. Tiie Church at 
Pergamus is charged with having ‘them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stum> 
bling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication’; and 
also ‘them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans.’ 
We must gather from this that a definite section of the 
church at Pergamus maintained that, inasmuch as 
heathen ceremonies ‘ meant nothing’ (cf. Co 8^ 10‘»),they 
were at liberty to join in idolatrous feasts, and thus to 
maintain their social position and justify their loyalty 
In the sight of the law. The allusion in 2*’ to ‘a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written,’ may 
be an allusion to a practice of keeping secret a new 
name taken at baptism in a place where it was dangerous 
to be known as a Christian. From its official and 
religious character there can be little doubt that Antlpas 
was but one of many rnartyn^d at Pergamus. 

Pergamus was the seat of a bishopric, but its aiibsequent 
history is obscure. It retains ita name in the form Bergama. 
The German Government has been condiK'ting excavations 
on the site since 1878, and in 1901 a Pergamon Miiseum was 
opened in Berlin. The name of Pergamu.s survives in the 
word ‘parchment,* t.c. Pergamena. It is said that king 
Eumenes, the founder of the library, invented the use of this 
preparation of sheep-skin or goat-skin for the purposes of 
writing. A. E. Hillard. 

PERIDA.— A family of ‘ Solomon’s .servants.’ Neh 7^’ 
-Ezr 2“ Peruda, l Es 53 ^' Pharida. 

PERIZZITES. - .According to the frequently re- 
curring list of the Deuteronornic editors, one of the 
pre-Iaraelitisti nations of Palestine (cf. Ex 3« ‘7 23*»33* 
34^*. Dt 20* ^ Jos 3'‘’ 24**). The Perizzites, however, 
do not appear anywhere definitely in tiie hi.story. Be- 
cause in Gn 15*0 1716 are mentioned with 

the Rephaim, some have inh^rred tliat they were one 
of the pre-Semitic tribes of Pale.stine. In the J docu- 
ment the Perizzite.s are three timo.s mentioned with the 
Canaanite.s (Gn 13* 34*0, Jg H). The name ‘Perizzite’ 
(in AV and RV of 1 Es He*, 2 Es I**, and AV of Jth 5>® 
rherezite(s) ) is In Hebrew almost identical with a w^ord 
meaning 'dweller in an unwalied vlilage.’ hence Moore 
(on Jg P) ha.s suggested that they were Canaanite 
agriculturists, living in tin walled towns, and not a 
separate tribe. This view is most prol)able. 

George A. Barton. 

PERJURY,— See Crimes and Punishments, § 6. 

PERSECUTION. — Jesu.s Christ frequently warned 
His disciples that persfKuuion would be the lot of all 
who followed Him (Jii I,*}*** So far from being 

dismayed at lids, it should be a cause of rejoicing 
(Mt f>*> »>). The early Cliurch had not long to wait 
for the fulfilment of these words. The martyrdom 
of Stephen was the signal for a fierce outburst of 
persecution against the Christians of Jerusalem, by 
which they were scattered in all directions. Saul of 
Tarsus was the moving spirit in this matter, until, on 
hl« road to Damascus to proctHjd against the Christians 
there, * Christ’s foe became His soldier,’ The conversion 
of Saul seems to have stayed tlie iiersecution. The 
attempt of Caligula to set up his statue in the Temple 
at Jerusalem also diverted the attention of the Jew's 
from all else. Hence 'the cliurches had rest’ (Ac 

The next persecution w^as begun by Herod, who put to 
death the Apostle St. James, and would have done the same 
to St. Peter had be not been delivertMi. Herod’s motive 
was probably to gain a cheap popularity, but the per- 
secution was ended by his own sudden and terrible death. 

After this the history of i)ersecution becomes more 
the history of the sufferings of certain individuals, such 
as 8t. Paul, though passages in the Epistles show us that 
^he spirit of persecution was alive even if the details 


of what took place are hidden from us (1 Th 2*<, He 
10« », 1 P Finally, In the Revelation of St. 

John, the seer makes frequent reference to the persecu- 
tion and martyrdom of the saints as the lot of the Church 
in all ages. Morley Stevenson, 

PERSEPOLIS. — The chief capital of the ancient 
kings of Persia, chosen as such by Darius Hystaspis 
(B.c. 621-486). Imposing ruins still mark its site about 
30 miles north-east of Shiraz. It is named in 2 Mac 9* 
in connexion with the uasuccessful attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to plunder its temples and palaces. 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

PERSEUS. — ‘ Kingof Chittim.’i.e. Macedonia (1 Mac 
8‘). His kingdom was brought to an end with his defeat 
by the Romans at Pydna (b.c. 168). 

PERSIA, PERSIANS. — The Persians, when they 
apt)eared first in history, were the southern branch of 
the Iranians who had migrated, in the 10th or 9th cent. 
B.C., from the tableland of Turkestan westward and 
southward. They were for long subject to the more 
numerous and powerful northern branch (see Medes), 
from whom, however, they were separattKl by the country 
of Elam, through their settlement in the district later 
called Persis, east of the Persian Gulf. Southern Elam 
they acquired before b.c. 600. Their prince, Ojrus, 
the .second of that name among the ruling family of the 
AchaBmenide.s, threw off the Median yoke and deposed 
his sovereign Astyages in b.c. 650. In 545 the kingdom 
of Lydia fell to him by the capture of Sanlis under its 
king Croesus. In 539 Babylon surrendered to his 
troops without fighting, after a two wet^ks’ campaign, 
and became thenceforth one of the Persian capitals. 
Thus the Babylonian empire was added to the Medo- 
Persian. Cf. Is 13. 14. 21 (where in v.« ‘Elam’ stands 
for Persia, into which it was incorporated; see above) 
41. 44-47, Jer 50. 51. 

Thus was founded the greatest W, Asian empire of 
antiquity, w'hoso power, moreover, w'as upon the whole 
consistently employed for the protection of the subject 
peopkis, including in the great satrapy ‘ beyond the River’ 
the Hebrew community in Palestine w'hich w'as re- 
established by the generosity of Cyrus himself (see Ezra 
and Neh. passim). Of the kings who succeeded Cyrus 
there are named in OT, Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 621-486), 
his son Xerxes (486-465, the ‘Ahasuerus’ of Esther), 
Artaxerxes i. (465-424). See these names in their 
alphabetic places. To them Is possibly to be added 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus the Great, made king of Babylon 
in 638, and thus corresponding to the misnomer ‘ Darius 
the Mede* of Dn 6^®- 9‘ 111 J. F. M'Curdy. 

PERSIS. — A Christian woman saluted in Ro 16**. 

PERSON OF OHRIST. — I. Christolooy of the 
Synoptic Gospels. — In so brief an article as the 
present no attempt can be made to detail the stages 
in the self-revelation of Jesus, or to assign each partial 
disclosure to a fixed period. Nor is it possible to 
inquire critically how far the picture of Jesus in the 
Gospels has been coloured by later experiences of the 
Church. Accepting the substantial authenticity of 
the narrative, and of the view of Jesus’ Person and 
teaching it embodies, we are led to examine chiefly the 
various significant titles in which His religious claim 
was expressed. But w'e must glance first of all at the 
liuman portrait drawn by the Evangelists, 

1, Humanity of Jesus. — Everyw'here in the Synoptics 
the true humanity of our Lord is taken seriously. His 
bodily and mental life are both represented as having 
undergone a natural development. He is hungry and 
athirst, capable of the keenest suffering, possessed of 
a soul and spirit which He yields up to God in death. 
Joy, sorrow, distress, i>eace, love, anger — every whole- 
some human emotion is felt by Him. He prays to God 
the Father, looking up to heaven habitually in lowly 
trust, for strength and guidance to do His appointed 
work Out of the oiniess impulse, to use His poweif 
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In furthering and defending His own life there rose 
temptations, not merely at the outset but repeatedly 
iater, which involved Him in a real conflict. He is 
pictured as sharing in the common secular beliefs of 
His age and country. Certainly He exhibits at times 
an extraordinary degree of penetration into the thoughts 
of men; but to speak of Him as omniscient, whether 
in regard to the past or the future, is simply to desert 
our sources (Mk 13**). He asks questions to elicit 
information; He feels and expresses surprise; He looks 
to find fruit upon the fig-tree, and there is none. So 
far from being manifestations of omnipotence. His 
miracles are done through faith in the power of God, 
the gift of which is sought in prayer and acknowledged 
with thankfulness (Mk 7««, Mt 14‘»). Finally, it is 
impossible not to feel that most theological attempts 
to vindicate for the Jesus of the G’ospels a ‘double 
consciousness* or ‘double will’ — the one human and 
limited, the other infinite and Divine — not merely 
destroy the unity of the impression He makes on us, 
but are really due to a tendency, devout but mistaken, 
to cast back upon those earthly years the glory of the 
risen Lord. This totally ignores the difference in 
Jesus’ status which the uniform teaching of the NT 
considers to have been made by the Hesurrection, 
while it also obscures the fact — indicative of the vast 
redeeming sacrifice of God — that the life of Jesus, the 
Son Incarnate, was a life in the flesh, a distinctly hiiinan 
phenomenon which moved within the normal lines of 
a human mind and will. 

2. Messiah. — The first article in the creed of the 
Apostles is the Messiahship of the crucified and risen 
Jesus of Nazareth. Certain scholars have recently 
denied that our Lord claimed this title for Himself; 
but we may fairly say that on such terras the Gosi>el 
narrative becomes a chaos. The title McMiah (‘ Christ ’ ), 
familiar to Jewish religion from Ps 2, denotes in general 
the anointed Head of the Kingdom of God, the new 
King of a redeemed people; and Jesus, retaining the 
outline of the traditional idea, infused into it a new' 
spiritual meaning, which, as applied to HIm.self, signified 
that He was not a new Teacher or Lawgiver or even 
the Founder of a new faith, but the Bearer and Finisher 
of divinely wrought salvation. Full consciousness of 
His Messianic function must have come to Him not 
later than His baptism — the manner of its coming is 
for us inexplicable — and at that crisis a wonderful 
bestowal of the Spirit equipped Him with the knowl- 
edge and power demanded by this vocation. His 
self-avowal as Messiah was, however, marked by a 
singular reserve. It followed from His novel view of 
the Kingdom of God, as the spiritual reign of a Father 
over His children (no doubt in eschatological perspective), 
that His conception of His own Kingship also mov(‘d on 
novel lines. Hence the almost insurmountable difliculty 
of revealing Himself as the expt^cted Deliverer without 
fanning into flame such political passions as would have 
made men deaf to His gospel. It is noticeable, therefore, 
that at Nazareth He announced Himself not as Messiah, 
but as a proi)het (Lk 4‘«). 

We are probably right in saying that St. Peter’s 
confession at Ciesarea Philippi (Mt 16‘*) was the earliest 
point at which the Messianic dignity of Jesus became 
the explicit subject of conversation between the Master 
and the Twelve; this may be Inferred with certainty 
from the wording of His question and the joy He evinced 
at the reply. He greets St. Peter’s answer with extraor- 
dinary emotion, as seeing in it a proof that the men 
nearest to Him had gained a clear religious view of 
the meaning of His life; while He is able to check any 
.secular anticipations they might also form by at once 
adding the prediction of His death. To the world at 
large, however, He first declared His Messiahship when 
arraigned before Caiaphas. 

Our Lord’s reply to the Baptist’s message from 
prison (Mt ) ^ves us, perhaps, our clearest look 


at His own conception of the Messianic office. But It 
is to be observed that He did much more than modify 
the ancient idea ethically; He superseded it by un- 
heard-of personal claims. ‘Jesus was condemned by 
His heathen judge as a usurper of the throne, by the 
Jewdsh tribunal as One who pretended to such a dignity 
as had never been conceded even to the Messiah* 
(Dalman). He was all that the prophets had spoken, 
and much more. But although He put into the title an 
immensity of meaning which burst its real limits, and 
in a .sense antiquated it, yet the historic name remains 
to teach that the hopes of men towards God have not bt^en 
vain, and that it Ls through a personal Deliverer that 
God’s redemption comes. Furthermore, while the idea 
of a suffering Messiah may not have been altogether un- 
known to Rabbinical theology, it was Jesus who first 
made it current spiritual coin. Brooding meditation 
on the Suffering Servant of Is 53 may well have re- 
vealed Him to Himself. It was in this mode — 
through the felt need and reality of saving vicarious 
sorrow — that the conception of Israel’s Messiah w'as so 
glorified as to pass into that of the Redc^erner of the 
world. But, even apart from this, a straight line can 
be drawn from the Messianic claim of Jesus to the later 
Christology of the Apostles. ‘ With the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah the closest possible connexion was 
established, for every devout Jew, between Jesus’ 
me.s.sage and His person, for it is in the Messiah’s 
activity that God Himself comes to His people, and 
the Messiah who does God’s work and sits at Hi.s right 
hand has a right to be worshipped’ (Harnack). 

3. Son of Man. — This title is used only by Jesus, and 
applied to Himself alomu the earliest mention of it in 
the Synoptic narrative being Mk 2*° *«. It is .scarcely 
probable, as Dalman inclines to think, that Jesu.s 
employed it for the first time after Ht. Peter’s con- 
fession; yet at least that crisis does mark an incipient 
understanding of its significance on the disciples’ part. 
But it was only at His trial fMk 14»2) that its mean- 
ing dawned on the general mind. Its absence from NT 
writings other than the Gosp<‘ls (except Ac 7^) is intelli- 
gible if we consid<‘r that ho huios ton anthrhpou is a phrase 
which, to any one but a Jew', would require too much 
explanation for convenicmce. The virtual di.sapi)earanc« 
of the title, however, proves conclusively that it was no 
invention of the primltiv<^ Ghristian .Society. 

In the Synoptics the name is found on Jesus’ lip.s 
about 40 times. Various writers have noted that the 
pa.ssages where it occurs naturally divirle into two 
groups, as they refer («,) to J<‘sus’ work on earth, and 
particularly His passion, or (f>) to the final glory of His 
Parou.sia. It is ob.s<^rvabIe that the ratio of apo<*alyi>tic 
pa.s.sages is greater in the closing than in the earliei 
.section.s of the narrative. 

The ultimate source of the tit le is not a question of first- 
rate impf)rt,anc€, and anyhow it is in.soluble; but we art 
justified in regarding Dn 7’* as at all events ita proximate 
source, since Jesus obviously refers to thi.s passage in His 
self-avowal before the Sanhedrin. We rnu.st also be pre- 
pared to allow for the influence of Ps 8 and perhaps Ezk 
Whether in Dn 7'* ‘one like unto a son of man’ denotes 
the ideal Israel or an idealized |>erson, it is hard to say, but 
the exegetical probabilities are decidedly in favour of the 
former explanation . I.ater Jewish thought, however, read 
the pas.sagc in a Messianic sense; and in the Similitudes 
of the Book of ICnoch (prol»ably n.c. 96-64) the Son of Man 
isasupematuralr)erson, pre-existent, and (perhatw) identified 
with the Isaianic Serv'ant of the Lord. Nothing can l>e more 
likely than that Jesus was familiar with this circle of ideas; 
and in practic.ally every case His use of the title is intelligible 
only ii it denotes an individual. Recently the argument 
has been used that the distinction existing in Greek between 
‘man’ and ‘son of man’ could not. have been extiressed 
in Aramaic, and that wo are consequently debarred from 
supposing that by the expression Jesus meant more than 
simply ‘man’ as such; hut Dalman, follow’cd by Driver, 
has put forward convincing reasons for denying this. Hence 
we may reasonably assume both that Jesus called Himsell 
‘ the Son of Man,’ and that He did so frequently. 
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Ifi asking what Jesus meant by this self-designation. Himself usi* the full title *Son of Qod*; probably 
we ought to remember that a given expression may because it was too familiar as a designation of the 
have one meaning for the speaker and another for Messiah. But there are indications that the name which 
his audience. Still, one or two things are clear. It is HechosetoexpressHisown view of His Person is simply 

quite un-Biblical to interpret the title as equivalent to ‘the Son.' Not only does this form occur in thre^ 

‘the idea of man’ or ‘the ideal man’; this conception important passages (Mt 11*^ Mk 13”, and possibly 
is Hellenic rather than Jewish, and though it is em- Mt 28>®), certain piectis of indirect evidence also bear 
bodied in the character of the Son of Man as realized in on the point, such as His veiled reference to His Sonship 
Jesus, it is not strictly present in the name. Again, the in the parable of the Vineyard, His quei?tion to St. 
term was certainly not meant by Jesus as a dogmatic asser- Peter as to the taxing of kings’ sons, and H is conversation 
tion of His true humanity; for oliiuit no one was in doubt. with the scribes about David’s Son and David’s Lord. 
What we judge to have really hai)peiied is this: taking Much more significant, however, is His habit of naming 
the tith* freely as given in Dn 7, and i)ossibly influenced God ‘my Father’ (Mt 7** 10” 12**® etc. and H), a phrase 
by the *S?mih7udcs of Enoch or kindre(i ideas, Jesus began which, beyomi all serious doubt, puts His relation to 
by using it to mean special or representative humanity God in a place distinctly by itself. St. Luke represents 

as appointed to transcendent glory and dominion; but the dawning consciousness of this unique Sonship as 

later lie defined and enriched this meaning in a singular already present at the age of twelve (2<®), 

way by introducing the idea of suffering. On His lips. The classical passage bearing on this point is Mt 11”; 
indeed, the name always had an educative aim. It ‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
was, as it were, a suggestive mystery, as much a problem man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth 
as a disclosure. The title was traditional, yet it awaited any man the Father, but the Son, and he to whomsoever 
final interpretation; and this Jesus gave by stamping the Son willeth to reveal him.’ Here we ought to note 
on it the impress of Himself. Its educative value lay distinctly the unqualified assertion that the mutual rela- 

In this, that while in no sense can it be calked a popular tion existing between Father and Son is a perfect one. 

or transparent (k‘signation of the Messiah — otherwi.se Not only is the Father’s nature open to Jesus, without 
Jesus’ question in Mt ir>‘* is meaningles.s — it yet hinted that sense of mystt'ry of which prophets and saints have 
Messiahship to those who cared to search deeper. Thus, always been conscious, not only is the knowledge which 
breaking the bounds of the pa.st, Jesus poured into the Jesus has of God complete, final, and unattainable by 
name a significance of His own. outstripping all previous others except as mediated through Him; but in like 

Messianic ideals, as, e.g., when He claimed that the Son manner Jesus’ nature is open to the Father, and to Him 

of Man had power on ('artli to forgive sins (Mt 9«!1). It alone. He stands to God in a relation of intimacy such 
is a title which d(*notes the vocation rather than the as no other can share, since even those who become the 
nature of Him who bears it; and we are led to think sons of God through Him are sons only in a secondary 
that Jesus chose it deliberately in order to veil, for a and derivative sense. God and Jesus belong together in 
time. His personal claim to Messiahship. a fashion transcending man’s intelligence; their personal 

As u.sed by our Lord, then, the name ‘Son of Man* life is one; and it is constituted by a reciprocal fellowship 
is intrinsically a paradox. It binds Je.sus to humanity, in which Fatherhood and Sonship are uniquely perfect, 
yet singles Him out from other men. It predicates This is not merely a new idea; the new idea is the 
of Him alike sui)rainundane glory and earthly humllia- expression of a new fact. 

tion. It unites in it.self the contrast of anticipation What has been said is enough to cast some doubt on 
and reality, of the future and the present. Yet thi.s the correctness of Harnack’s finding. ‘The conscious- 
seeming contradiction, far from being fatal to the ness,’ he writes, ‘which Jesus possessed of being the Son 
internal coherence of the idea, is really constitutive of of God is, therefore, nothing but the practical consequence 
it. It is just through present suffering and indignity of knowing God as the Father and as His Father, 
that He who is to be Saviour and Judge passes to His Rightly understood, the name of Son means nothing 
Kingdom. *Th<‘ “Son of Man," in the mature mind of but the knowledge of God’ iWhai is Christianity f p. 
Jesus, is the Terson who unites a career of utmost 131). But we are not justified in confining the relation 
service and suffering with a sure prospect of tran- of Sonship to the sphere of special knowledge; a unity 
sctmdent glory. And herein we touch at once the depth which is nothing if not personal is not thus to be lowered 
and height of His originality’ (Muirhead). He trained to the plane of mere cognition. We are aware that there 
the disciples to grasp this novel vu'w of what it meant was a time when our knowledge began to be; but Jesus* 
to be Messiah; and when they at last understood Him, filial relation to God, so far at least as His own words 
what their minds dwelt on. and held fast, as indicated by sugge.st, had no beginning, none at all events of which 
the title so interpreted, was not the Divine origin of He was conscious. In Dalman’s words, it seems ‘to 

Jesus; it was rather His Divine calling and the Divine be naturally bound up with His person; for, in distinction 

destiny that awaited Him. For them ‘Son of Man* from every one else. Just as it is by birth that a son t>ecomes 
pointed to the future more than to the past. heir, so the prospect of universal rule and the possession 

4. Son of God. — There are .several occjisions in the of immediate knowledge of God were His.’ For Jesus* 
Synoptic narrative on which this title is addressed to mind, as w(‘ can study it in the Synoptics, the secret and 

Jesus — e.g. by the possessed (Mk 3"), by unbelieving origin of Hi.s own Person lay hid in God’s creative love. 

Jews (Mt 27*®), by the centijrion (Mk 15”), and con- Bo far. alike in His .self-disclosure and in the estimate of 

structlvely by (>aiaphas (Mt 26*^3) — where it cannot have di.sciples, we have no sign of a strict doctrine of incama- 

any thing like its full significance for a Christian mind, tion or of two natures united in one person; what we 

It is at most only a synonym of Messiah. Even when at do have is the subduing delineation of One who. In 

the Baptism a Divine voice halls Him as God’s beloved virtue of a career of patient service and of suffering unto 

Son, the word.s denote simply His definitive consecration death, is the T)erfect Revealer of God and the destined 
to the Messianic office, as is shown by the clear echo Ruler of the world. But it is made undeniably plain that 

of Ps 2’. In the OT, we should note, the title ‘Son of His Sonship lifts Him out of the context of sinful 

God’ is applied to the chosen people, to the theocratic humanity, and puts Him in a relation to God which 
king who rules and represents it, and to the perfect cannot be fully interpreted by any of the general cate- 

Klng who is to come. The outer side of this relation to gories of human life. By calling Himself ‘Son* He 

God consisted in the possession of His power and glory; describes what He is for God; but He does so without 
*he inner side was the enjoyment of His love as its giving any explanation of it, or explicitly following it 
chosen object. backwards or forwards in its eternal relations. Not 

It was on the inner side of this relation that the mind that these relations are thereby denied, or made of no 

oi Jesus dwelt. In the Bynoptic records He does not account in the interpretation of the name. All that tho 
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Apostles say of the pre-existing glory of Christ with God, 
or of creation as mediated through His agency, takes a 
place quite naturally as part of its implicit content. But 
at first Jesus used the name to convey simply His perfectly 
filial human consciousness, as filled, or rather constituted, 
by personal fellowship and ethical solidarity with God. 

This conscious Sonship is for Jesus the supreme reality; 
and in the light of it He recognized from the first with 
perfect clearness the work God had given Him to do. It 
was not that He knew Himseli to be Messiah, and rose 
from this to the certainty that God was His Ff.ther; the 
connexion of the two facts is just the reverse. He is Son 
of Man, and Head of the Kingdom of God, because of the 
still deeper consciousness that He is Son of God. The 
roots of His vocation are in the uniqueness of His Person. 
Yet in the last resort we cannot separate these two 
aspects. The loftier in the scale of being a human 
character stands, the more entirely personality and 
vocation coincide; and in the case of Jesus Christ the 
coincidence was absolute. 

6. Self-assertion of Jesus. — Apart from specific and, 
as it were, technical modes of self-designation, the 
Synoptics picture Jesus as in many ways assuming an 
attitude to God and men which is scarcely intelligible 
except upon a positive view of His higher being. A 
whole series of features point in the direction of the more 
developed Christology of the Apostles. He who could 
speak of Himself as meek and lowly of heart exhibits also 
an unparalleled loftiness and majesty of bearing. His 
disciples, the crowd at Nazareth, and the possessed are 
alike conscious of this singular elevation. Tie personal 
trust and allegiance which He never scrupled to a.sk from 
men, putting even natural affection in the second place, 
is yielded almost instinctively. Nor does the source of 
the impression thus produced lie in His miracles; it lies in 
the feeling of His supreme authority. He spoke uni- 
formly in the tones of One who had the keys of the 
Kingdom of heaven, and with whom It rested to declare 
the conditions of entrance. He put aside the ancient 
ordinances of the Law. He called all the weary to 
Himself for rest; most amazing of all. He claimed the 
power to forgive sin, and actually bestowed forgiveness 
on the sick of the palsy and the dying malefactor. His 
entire demeanour makes the impression of perfect 
acquaintance with the mind of God — His thoughts 
towards men, His hearing of prayer, the grounds of His 
condemnation and His pardon. With apparently not a 
single interval of doubt, He knew Him.self to be the chosen 
One of God, by whose presence the powers of evil were 
already vanquished, who should redeem many by His 
death, who should rise from the dead and come hereafter 
with Divine power as the Judge of the world. It 
gradually became clear to the di.sciples that no com- 
parison was really possible between Jesus and the great 
figures of the OT. No prophet had ever called uiwri men 
to confess his name; no prophet had declared that the 
relation of men to him would decide their final destiny; 
no prophet had ever .said: ‘ All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father.' But Jesus repeatedly puts HImscdf 
forward as the object of .saving faith, and gives to tho.se 
who trust Him the sovereign promise that, as they 
gather in His name, He will be present in their midst. 
'These are features of the Synoptic portraiture of Jesus 
which it is impossible to eliminate; and while they do not 
amount to a doctrine of His Person, they Insist on doctrinal 
interpretation. In view of such things it is futile to say 
blankly, with Bousset, that Jesus simply places Himself 
at the side of ordinary humanity, and reservesfor Himself 
only the distinction of a unique vocation. On the con- 
trary, even in the first three Gospels the Person of Jesus 
has factors of mystery in it which lead the mind towards 
the Apostolic doctrine of His transcendent relation to 
God. 
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God He was viewed as being necessarily without spot or 
blemisli; it is a conclusion drawn from convincing facta 
at which we have a clear look in the Synoptics. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it quite accurate to say that the NT 
bids us regard the sinlessness of Jesus as something which 
only a believer can grasp or assent to, and which, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be established historically. 
As against this, there is great force in Dr. Forrest’s 
argument (Authority of Christ, p. 22ff.), that even as 
historians, and irrespectively of any judgment of faith, we 
are bound to accept the.^postolic interpn;tation of the 
facts, since ‘the facts ccmcerning Him must have been 
such as to sanction and necessitate the interpretation.’ 

The Synoptic Gospels, it is true, contain no express 
claim on Jesus’ part to l>e sinless; certainly nothing so 
strong as Jn 8^. Yet we find traits in His demeanour 
which reveal His self-consciousness more plainly than 
even words could do. He called men to repentance; 
He condemned the ’righteous’ unsparingly; He prci- 
dlcted that He should one day judge the world; He 
urged confession upon His disciples, and put the Lord’s 
Prayer upon their llj)s: yet He Himself never uttered 
the cry of the burdened cx)nscience, never spoke one word 
of contrition. We do not need to defend Him against 
the charg(* of harsh judgment (Mt 12’<), or a lack of 
family affection (v.<*), or an excess of passion (21‘*); 
these, surely, are intelligible manifestations of fid(‘lity to 
Ills Messianic task, and it has been fitly said that their 
final justification is that such a one as He should have 
done such things without any subsequent regret. The 
really decisive fact is that in the mature rnlnd of Jesus 
there is no trace of old defeats, no memories of weakness 
overcome, no healed scars. It may be said, indeed, that 
one may be sinful without bt'lng (X)n.scious of It, but the 
familiar distinction Is inapposite; for the moral pain of 
Jesus’ answer to Peter’s suggestion (Mt 16”) proves with 
w'hut infinite sensitiveness He felt the movings of sin 
in another, so that H«' could not have been unconscious 
of its presence in Himself. B<‘sides, in view of His duty 
to remove a mistaken impre-sslon on such a i>olnt, His 
silence, were He aware of the slightest imperfection in 
His own nature, would have been an added hypocrisy. 
Finally, on every page of the Evangelists we read de- 
mands for perfect obt^dience, as wt*ll as promises of grace 
and help, which it would have been an enormity for a 
sinful man to utter. From these facts the only per- 
mi.ssible conclusion is that Jesus had no experimental, 
interior knowledge of moral evil. Nor may His partici- 
pation in the baptism of John In* urged against this; 
for that wa.s ‘a great act of loving communion with our 
misery,’ in which He identified Himself with sinful men, 
and took all their burden.s and re.spon.sibilitiea as His 
own (cf. Denney, Death of Christ, p. 2i). His rt?pudla- 
tion of the epithet ‘good* (Mk lO'**) has perplexed many, 
and must eertainly not bx‘. explained away: but, In the 
first place, it is surely obvious that Jesus meant very much 
wi»at the writer to the Hebrews means by the words (5*): 
‘He learned obedience by the thing.s that he suffered.' 
He was being made perfect from the outset to tlie end; 
and we see now that to attribute to Him the eternal, 
changeless perfection of God Himself would i>e to forget 
the ethical comlitionsof incarnation. And. In the second 
place, should w'e have thought more hlgiily of one who 
calmly accepted the facile word of prai.se? Are not 
e^en we pained by careless eulogy? 

Many recent writers, in view of the apparently negative 
character of the term ‘slnlesHriess,’ have preferred to 
predicate of Jesus absolute fidelity to His vocation. 
And It la true not merely that this conc.eptlon brings 
out a fact of the utmost significance, but that several 
NT passages which are commonly adduced as proofs of 
our Lord’s sinlessness (e.ff. 1 P 2»b Ph 2’ *, 1 Jn 3*) may 
more suitably 1 k^ referred to the other category. Yet 
the Idea of slnlessness is not one with which we can 
dispense. We need some tenn which will Include, not 
merely Jesus’ actual fulfilment of His Divine commission# 
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but the ebb and how of His inner, spiritual life and the 
sinless development of the early years. It is true that 
such a sinless development is Incomprehensible to us. To 
ethical psychology It remains an undecipherable mystery. 
All we can say is that it is betrause no one ever so felt His 
utter dependence upon God, and hence knew how much 
in God He had to depend upon, that, from first to last, 
Jesus kept His holiness pure (cf. Du Bose, Gospd in the 
Goiipeia, ch. 13). When we think out the idea of sinless- 
ness, however, and consider how adult manhood rises 
with organic continuity out of childhood and infancy, 
we can hardly escape tlie inference that Jesus’ stainless 
life Imd from the first a different personal content from 
ours. The theological expression for this would then be, 
that in His ca.se Divinity was the basis and condition 
of perfect humanity. 

7. Virgin-birth.— In the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
the Divine Sonship of Jesus is viewed as being mediated 
in part by the lx*siowal of the Spirit at His baptism. In 
part by the supernatural character of His conception. 
W'cight may justly be laid on the fact that both Evangel- 
ists, divergent as their narratives of the conception are 
in certain points, agree in affirming the special action 
of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, no refer- 
ence to the Virgin-birth is to be founrl elsewdiere in the 
NT. It is not present in Gal 4* or jIo D; and few' 
would say with Westcott that the fact of the miraculous 
conception, tliough not staled, is necessarily implied 
in Jn D*. This silence might, indeed, have led men to 
ask whether any statement on the subject ought in 
wisdom to form part of the Creed; and yet again, it 
W'ould be a mistake to overstrain the argumentum e 
siJentio. The very fact that the eternal Divinity of 
Christ could thus be held and interpreted without re- 
course to the idea of virgin-birth proves that that idea 
did not arise as a psychologically inevitable religious 
postulate, and may tlu'reforc claim to have genuine 
tradition behind it. The present writer can only say 
t hat to him supernatural conception appears a really befit- 
ting and credible preface to a life whicn was crowned 
by resurrection from the (iead. That an abnormal fact 
in the .sphere of nature should answer to the transcendent 
spiritual element in the Person of Christ is both a Scrip- 
tural and a profoundly philo.sophical tiiought. Never- 
theless, the Christian faith of many will always shrink 
from the assertion that virgin-birth is a nine qua non of 
real incarnation, or that, in any ultimate sense, it ex- 
plains the wonder and glory of Jesus’ Person. 

II. Primitive Apostolic I>o<'TKiiVE. — As representing 
this stage of thought, we may take, with some caution, 
the discourses of .St. Peter in Acts, checking our results 
later by comparison with his First Epistle. 

1. St. Peter’s discourses In Acts.— The Chrlstology of 
these discourses Is, on the wliole, extremely simple. It 
would have bei*n strange, indeed, had tiie Apostolic mind 
come to understand the Person of Christ otherwise than 
gradually. The words ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and sigas’ (Ac 2**), are the earliest Petrine description 
of Jesus, and the rudimentary nature of the suggested 
doctrine is characteristic. A parallel to this is the 
later verse, from the .sermon in Cornelius' house: ‘God 
anointed Je.sus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
with power: who went about doing good, , . . for 
God was with him* (!()»*). The gist of St. Peter’s 
gospel is that this Jesus Is the promised Messiah, attested 
as such by wonderful works, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion to glory *). Hence the name ‘Jesus 

Christ* now appears; ‘Christ,’ when it occurs by Itself, 
bein>g an official, not yet a personal title. The ministry of 
Jesus as teacher Is .scarcely referred to, except in 10*. 
But His death, as Divinely ordained and foreknown, and 
above all His deliverance from death, with the exaltation 
which followed, are the themes to which the speaker 
perpetually recurs. 

A tendency has been shown, in view of the fact 


that Jesus is thus described as ‘anointed with the 
Holy Spirit,’ as ‘the holy one and the just* (3i<). and 
as a great prophet (3»), to infer that the primitive 
Church held a merely humanitarian view of His Person. 
We have already conceded, or rather asserted, that the 
doctrine is rudimentary. Specially deserving of note Is 
the eschatological light in which the whole is viewed — 
Jesus being represented as gone meanwhile into heaven, 
thus affording the Jews time for repentance, upon which 
w'ill ensue His return to a re.stored creation (3‘»-2D. 
AU is ai. yet w ithin the limits of nationalistic Messianlsm. 
Yet when we look more closely there are clear indications 
of another kind. Jesus has been exalted to tlie right 
hand of God, and made Lord of all things; He Is the 
giver of the Holy Spirit (2*); He knows the hearts of 
all men {\^)\ He Is the Judge of quick and dead (10<*). 
He is s(‘l forth quite definitely as the theme of the gospel 
and the object of faith, from whom repentance and 
forgiveness come. Prayer Is freely offered to Him 
(1*4 Again and again His name, i.e. He Himself 

as revealed and know'ii, is proclaimed as the only medium 
of salvation (2^* 3* 4^* 10*D. Hence, while no attempt 
has yet been made to define His Person, the attitude of 
believers to Him is quite clearly one of faith and worship. 
We can scarcely overestimate the significance for Jews of 
this ascription of univ'ersal Lordship to One with whom 
they had eaten and drunk and of w'hose death they 
had been witnesses. 

2. The First Epistle of St. Peter. — The interest of this 
Epistle lies rather in soteriology than In the doctrine of 
Christ’s Person. The sufferings of tlie Cross are viewed as 
having been predestined by God and foretold by prophets, 
and. in connexion with the atonement accomplished 
thereby, the sinlessness of Jesus as sacrificlai victim is 
insisted on (1 P P*). One significant fact indicating 
the writer’s favourite view of the Saviour’s Person, 
Is that, whereas the name ‘Jesus’ is nowhere used by 
itself, ‘Christ’ has become a proper name; and it is 
natural to interpret this change as ‘due to the fact 
that the. person of Jesus is contemplated by the Christian 
exclusively in His specific quality as Mediator of salva- 
tion’ (Wekss). It is a disputed point whether 1“ In 
which the Spirit of Christ is said to have been present 
in the prophets, and D® which represents Him as fore- 
known before the foundation of the world, do or do not 
imply His real pre-existence. The arguments on either 
side are given in the commentaries; the present writer 
can only say briefly that the language of 1" appears to 
him to be satisfied if we take it to mean that the Divine 
Spirit, now so entirely bound up with Christ that it can 
be called HU Spirit, w as previou.sly active in the prophets; 
while the words ‘foreknown before the foundation of 
the world’ no more necessarily involve the personal 
pre-existence of Christ than the words * He chose us In 
him before the foundation of the world’ (Eph 1«) 
demand a similar conclusion as to believers. Thus 
foreknown and predicted, then, Christ has been mani- 
fested at the end of the times for our sakes. In His 
Incarnate Person 'flesh' and ‘spirit’ are to be distin- 
guished (3‘»); and a careful investigation proves that 
by ‘spirit’ is meant the Divine principle in a piotency 
higher than that in which it dwells in man, and possessed, 
for that reason, of an inherent and Indestructible energy 
of life. In .Ac 2* the ground of Jesus’ resurrection Is 
determined by prophecy; here the further step is taken of 
referring it to the pow'er of life that was in Him through 
the unction of the Spirit w'hich constituted Him Messiah. 
We need not pause at present on the enigma of the 
descent to Hades (3*® 4fi: is it connected with Eph 4® 
and 1 Ti 3‘®7), the clue to which has been lost; but at 
all events the writer means It as an illustration of the 
victorious and unparalleled powers of life that dwelt 
in Christ even prior to His resurrection, as well as of the 
wonderful redemptive efficacy of His death. 

The Christology of 1 Peter is thus seen to be slightly 
more full and elaborate than that of the early chapters 
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jf Acts; but its primitive character cannot be mistaken. 
Still, there are distinct tokens of the speciilcally Christian 
estimate of Jesus’ Person. Thus, the Spirit of Ood is 
named ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (PO; and although the 
title ‘Son of God’ is not employed, we find in 1» the 
fuU-toned phrase ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ with a clear implication of His special 
Sonship. The statement (3“) that angels and authorities 
and powers are subject to Him is a declaration not 
merely of His exalted state, but of His participation in 
the Divine power, whose instruments angels are. The 
doxology in 4^^ — equivalent to that applied to God in 
6“ — is most naturally interpreted of Clirist; and in 
3“ a phrase which in Is refers to Jehovah is used of 
our Lord expressly. 

III. CHRis'roLOOY OF St. Paul. — The field of inquiry 
for the purposes of this article will include not only the 
four great Epistles of the earlier period (Horn., I and 2 
Cor., and Gal.), but also the Epistles of the lmpr{.son- 
ment. We shall use them with equal confidence, 
although now and then it may be necessary to mark a 
difference of accent in the later Epistles. But if, as 
appears to be the case, Ro 9® contains a definite affirma- 
tion of the Godhead of Christ, we should have to treat 
with suspicion theories which imply that the Christology 
of Phil, and Col. is conspicuously higher than what 
preceded. 

Much interest attaches to the qucfstion of the genesis of 
8t. Paul’s view of Christ. Holsten, following the lead of 
F. C. Baur, argued for many years that tlie Apostle’s Christ- 
oiogy took shape purely as the result of a logical process in 
his mind. Faced by the death upon the cross, as an event 
in which he felt the will of God for man’s salvation to be 
revealed, St. Paul yielded to what was really an intellectual 
compulsion to abandon the Jewish theology which he had 
been taught, and to substitute for it the conception of Jesus 
Christ we are familiar with in his writings. Others have 
held more recently that Saul the Pharisee was already in 
possession of a complex of ideas as to a superhuman Messiah 
— conceived as revealer of God and heavenly King — which 
owed much to mythical elements draw’n from Oriental 
faiths; and that the subjective experiences of hi.s conversion 
led him simply to identify the J^us whom he seemed to 
behold in Divine glory with this antecedent notion of Messiah, 
and in consequence to assert such things of Him as that He 
existed before the world and shared in its creation. Hence 
we may infer the Chri.st of St. Paul has nothing i>articular 
to do with the Jesus of history (Bruckner). To make but 
one criticism, both these related theories manifestly presup- 
pose that St. Paul’s vision of Christ on the way to Damascus 
had no objective reality. But if we find it an incredible 
suppKJsition that a mere illasory proc^ in the Apostle’s 
fancy should have instantly revolutionized his life, or that 
he could have persuaded the primitive Christian society to 
accept, or even tolerate, a view of Chri.st so engendered, 
we .shall naturally seek for some more solid basis and justi- 
fication of his beliefs. And this, with the utmost certainty, 
we find in his actual relations to the glorified Ixird, not 
merely at his conversion, though most memorably then, but 
also in his personal life as believer and Apostle. ‘It is this 
feature, its being borrowed from his own religious experi- 
ence, that distin^ishes Paul’s idea of Christ from a philo- 
sophical conception’ (Somerville)- 

The system of St. Paul’s thought is entirely Christo- 
centric; not only so, his conception of Christ is entirely 
soteriological. From the saving eflScacy of the death 
of Christ, as the fundamental certainty, he moves on 
to an interpretation of the Divine-human personality. 
He who died for all must stand in a unique relation to 
mankind. The work and the Person always go together 
In his mind. His creed in its simplest form is that 
‘Jesus is Lord * (1 Co 12>, Ro 10®; cf. Ph ; and although 
starting, like the other writers of the NT, from the 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, he at once 
transcends the current Messianic idea, and grasps the 
significance of Jesus, not for the Jews only, but for 
the whole world. Nowhere does he employ the title 
'Son of Man,’ and for him the 'Kingdom of God* is 
Virtually merged in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

1. It may be taken a« certain that St. Paul was 


acquainted with the Evangelical tradition as to JeaUi 
earthly life. He appeals to the words of the Lord as ol 
supreme authority. Yet no allusion is made to His 
miracles or to His w’ays and habits among men. His 
human birth. His sinlessness. His institution of the Holy 
Supper, His death by crucifixion and His resurrection on 
the third day — these and a few more details are reported. 
The truth is that St. Paul’s mind dwelt chiefly on the 
decisive acts of redemption, and the blessings won 
thereby; hence it is not surprising that he should say 
little or nothing as to Jesus’ human development. At 
the same time the real humanity of our Lord is to him 
an axiom. Jesus was made of a woman, of the seed of 
David according to the liesh. There is nothing incon- 
sistent with this in the remarkable expression (Ro S-*) 
that God sent His own Son 'in the likeness of sinful 
flesh’; which simply moans that the sinful flesh of 
man is the pattern on which Christ’s sinle.ss (2 Co 
flesh was formed ; in Him alone we see the flesh in perfect 
relation to the spirit. Moreover, human nature, as He 
wore it on earth, w.is a form of being intrinsically and 
unavoidably inadeciiiate to His true essence. Originally 
He bfdoriged to a higher world, and left it by a voluntary 
act; indeed, on the whole, it may be said that what St. 
raul puts in place of a full-drawn picture of Jesus’ 
earthly activities is the great act of the Incarnation. 
The fact that He should have live<i as man at all is 
more w’onderful than any of His words or deeds. 

2. In addition to a body of flesh and blood, the unique 
constitution of Jesus’ Person included spirit, 'the spirit 
of holiness* (Ro P, on which cf. Denney's note in EGT), 
which completely dominated Ilis nature, and w^as not 
merely the power energizing in His life in the flesh, but 
the active principle of His re.surrectiou from the dead. To 
this spiritual being St. Paul would probably have re- 
ferred for an ultimate explanation of what he meant by 
Christ’s pre-existenc(‘. 

3. The main reason for St. Paul’s comparative silence 
as to Jesus’ earthly career is tlat the Person with wiiom 
he was diretflly in relation, habitually and from the 
first, was the risen Lard of glory. This is the Rtarting- 
point of his Christology, and it determines it to the 
la.st. The attitude i.s no doubt common to the NT 
writers, but it has been accentuated in St. Paul’s case 
by his singular history, and his pa.ssionate faculty ot 
faith. All reileeming infliuMici's, wlu'ther they concern 
the Individual or tiie world, and bear on sin or death 
or principalities or powers, flow directly from the ri.sen 
Christ. This xire-occupation with Christ as glorified 
is exfiresstid forcibly in 2 Co 5‘®, ‘ Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no more.’ 
J'he present majesty of the Lord is something other and 
better than the earthly life now jiast. Yet again — 
the counter-stroke alw’ays follow.s— the Exalted One Is 
also the Crucified, who has in Him for ever and ever the 
redernptorial efficacy of His death. 

We can hardly put the fact too strongly, that for St 
Paul’s mind it was after the Resurrection that the manl 
tested Being of Christ took on it.s full greatness. Tho 
classical passage on this is Ro P; ' appointed (or declared) 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ The implication Is 
that Divine power, acting through the medium of the 
Resurrection, set Christ free from the limitations of life 
on earth, limitations which had r>ermitted to His Divine 
Sonship only a reduced and d(‘poteritiated expression 
here. In His exaltation that Sonship is displayed 
fully. With this we may cornfiare Ph 2» and Ro 14® 
the latter being a somewhat remarkable statement; 
*For to this end Christ died, and lived again, that ht 
might l>e Lord of both the dead and the living.’ Id 
these and all jiarallel passages the two ideas are com 
bined: first, that Christ has astiended up to be Lord 
of the world, assuming this place for the first time 
at the Resurrection, and still retaining His humanity; 
secondly, that there was in Him from the beglnntf 
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that which fully qualified Him for this transcendent 
glory. 

It Is rewarding to pause for a moment upon this con- 
crete, working conception of Jesus Christ as it Inspired 
ttie Apostle’s heroic life. The Redeemer is to him a 
Divine Being, clad for ever, as on the way to Damascus, 
in the glorious radiance which is the mark of Deity, He 
bas reached a position from wiiich He can make effectual 
the reconciling and redemptive work achieved in His 
passion. He is mort' than Head of the Church; He is 
omnipotent in the fullest sense, God has set Him far 
ttbove all rule and authority and power and dominion, 
and (*very name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come (Eph Vast 

as His glory is. He has not yet come to His full triumph; 
for it is God's purpose yet to sum up all things in Christ, 
the things in heaven and the things on earth (v.*°). His 
sway will culminate in His advent at tiie last. And this 
royal Lord is not far off, inaccessibly high above believers, 
but rather within and beside them always, to guide, 
warn, inspire, comfort with infinite might and love; so 
that St. Paul could sj>eak of himself as being in Christ, of 
his life as being not his own, but the life of Christ 
living in him, and could i)ray for his converts that Christ 
might dwell in their hearts by faith (Gal 2*°, Eph 3*’). 
Were our subject the ptrsonal religion of the Apostle, 
much more would have to be said a.s to his immediate 
certainty of Christ as alike dwelling in and embracing 
our spiritual lib* — the ideas of ‘Clirist in us’ and ‘we 
in him’ alternate: — but here It must suffice to have 
noted this profound and ever-i)resent mystical note. 
The passage about tin* thorn in the fl<‘sh (2 Co 12) shows 
us the n'verential fellowship in which St. Paul lived with 
the risen Lord, and the natural spontaneity with which 
he prayed to Him. 

What are the Apostle's reasons for giving Christ this 
Divine place? (o) The first is the relation which He 
sustains to hurnafiity as Redeemer, and which is indicated 
by the title ‘Second Adam.’ As v\dam was head, 
represemtutive, and type of the race that derived from 
him, so Chri.st by death and resurrection is Head and 
Representative of a new% redeemed humanity (Ro 5). 
For human develoj>nient has these tw'o stages, the 
earthly or carnal and the spiritual. Now ‘the one ele- 
ment in the conception of Christ that ruled the thoughts 
of the Apostle was that of S[)irituality ’ (Sornerville)- 
Th(* spirit of holiness is the inmost and deep<*st reality of 
His own Ilb‘, and of the life that emanates from Him; 
He is the organic Head of a new spiritual creation, 
and, as such, mediates to men the renewing grace 
of Gofl. 

Many erholars. not altogether unnaturally, hold that St. 
Paul borrowed this tuni'of thought from the Jowish-Hellcnic 
conception of a pre-existent heavenly Man, the archetypal 
model of man’s creation, and that he accordingly conceived 
Christ as having existed ns Man in heaven prior to His being 
Sneamate, Certainly we can perceive that the A pas tie was 
acquainted w’ith the.so ideas. Neverthele«.s, no decisive 
proof can be given that he allowed them to exercise any 
particular influence on his view of Christ. At all events, 
this is true of the oanillel he draw.s between Adam and Christ 
in Ro 5**® ; anci in the niLssago in which this 'Heavenly 
Man’ theory has its chief support, 1 Co two points 

may be noted which lessen tne probability of Alexandrian 
descent — first, that the Heavenly Man, for whom Philo’s 
designation is the ‘First Man,’ is by St. Paul called the 
'Second Man’; secondly, that the important concluding 
phrase ‘the second man i.s from heaven,’ is referred by 
many of the best exegetes to the glorified Lord, the sense 
being that at His 'esurrection Christ became the life-giving 
headof anew race. It all but incredible that this ’Heavenly 
Man’ idea^ which can only be pmved to exist in one chapter 
of one Epistle, really was the jons et origo of the Apostle’s 
Chriatology; and in any case it is out of keeping with his un- 
doubted aacription of personal Divinity to Jesus. On the other 
hand, it was eminently natural that Jewish theology should 
often supply the fmmework of his arpiraent, or supply him 
with terms by which to give expression to truths springing 
directly from his faith in Christ. That faith, we have seen, 
grasps Jesus Christ as Redeemer of the world, and thereafter 
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proceeds to view Him reflectively as sustaining a unfqiie 
relation to God and to mankind. 

(h) St. Paul’s second reason for placing Christ so high 
is that he believes Him to have been Son of God 
originally, In a heavenly life prior to incarnation. The 
incidental fashion in which allusion is made to this fact, 
as to something familiar to all Christians, is very im- 
pressive. As to specific passages, we may not be 
able to lay very much weight on the expression: ‘God 
sent forth his Son’ (Gal 4^), for it might conceivably 
be used of one who came into the world simply with 
the commission of a prophet. But the underlying idea 
becomes plainer in 1 Co lOS which affirms that the rock 
which followed the fathers in the desert, and from which 
they drank, was Christ; in other words, He is repre- 
sented as having personally intervened in OT history. 
And no doubt at all is possible as to 2 Co 8®: ‘ Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, for your sake he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich,’ where it is unrni.stakably asserted 
not only that His life on earth was less glorious than 
His life in heaven, but — a yet more sublime idea — that 
His entrance upon the lower estate of being was a 
voluntary act. Real pre-existence, i.e. independent and 
self-conscious life, is even more deliberately affirmed in 
the great passage Ph Here it is stated — and the 

entire appeal hinges on the statement — that before He 
came as man Christ was in posses.sion of a Divine form 
of being, and spontaneously renounc<*d it to assume the 
form of a servant. Without permitting himself to 
speculate as to the transcendent relations of the pre- 
existent Christ to God, St. Paul clearly pictures Him 
as enjoying, in that prior life, the same kind of being 
as God enjoys. And the ethical motif of the passage 
is the great conception that while it was open to Christ 
so to use the infinite powers inherent in His Divine 
nature as to compel men, without more ado, to worship 
Him as God, He resolved to reach this high dignity — 
of Lord.ship recognized and adored — by the path of 
humiliation, suffering, and death. But while we 
are justified in saying that Jesus was constituted Lord 
by His exaltation, and that this was in some sen.se 
the reward of His self-emptying, we must avoid every 
kind of language which suggests that to St. Paul the 
ascension of Christ was a deification. To a Jew the 
idea that a man might come to be God would have 
been an intolerable, blasphemy. ‘It is to be noted 
that the increased glory which St. Paul and all the 
NT writers regard as pertaining to Christ after His 
resurrection has only to do with His dignity, His ‘ ‘ theo- 
cratic position,” not with His essential personality. 
He luis simply become In actuality that which He 
already wa.s substantially’ (Kennedy). 

4. In view of all this, it is not surprising that the 
Apostle should ascribe to Christ a part in the creating 
of the world and an onipinal relation to man. This comes 
out especially in the Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
notably in Col of which Lightfoot gives the 

following luminous paraphrase: 

* The Son of the Father’s love, in whom we have our redemp- 
tion, is the image of the invisible God, the first-begotten 
of all creation. For in Him were all things created, in 
the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible; all things have been created through Him and 
unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist. This is He who is the Head of the Body, 
the Church. In both spheres, the natural and the spiritual, 
He has the pre-eminence.’ 

The chief predications wdiich are made here should 
be noted: (1) Christ is the in.strument of creation; 
(2) He sustains all; (3) all moves on to Him as goal. 
The words ‘in him were all things created’ ought 
to be taken in correlation to these other clauses, ‘in 
him all things consist,’ and ‘he is the head of the 
body, the church’; and when we take them so. they 
assert that Christ was appointed by God Creator of 
all things iua the. Person in whom the world, through 
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the work of reconciliation, now finds Its organic centre. 
His function as Creator is proleptically viewed as con- 
ditioned by His subsequent work as Redeemer; but the 
expression of the thought is rendered well nigh impossible 
by the mysterious relations of eternity and time. Just 
as even in his conception of the pre-existent One, St. 
Paul never loses sight of the crucified and risen Saviour, 
neither can he think of Christ as Creator and Sustainer 
of the world except as he mediates the idea to his own 
mind through the present certainty of Christ the Re- 
deemer. In a word, the Creatorshlp of Christ is never 
dwelt upon for its own sake, but always in relation to 
His Saviourhood. It is strikingly so in a verse which 
in various ways forms a parallel to the verses just com- 
mented on, 1 Co 8®, ‘To us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and 
we through him.' Here the ideas of creation and 
redemption are held and envisaged together, redemption 
being the experimental idea from which the mind starts, 
as it also is the exalted Lord who is the subject of pred- 
ication. It is a noteworthy fact that the risen Christ 
should thus be bracketed with God the Fatiier in a 
verse which actually insists on monotheism. 

On the other hand, one of the most baffling problems 
of NT theology is just the fact that St. Paul should 
combine with these plain assertions of Christ’s Divinity 
a number of statements of a different complexion. 
No candid exegete will deny that over and over again 
Christ is somehow given a place inferior to God, His 
entire redeeming work and position being traced back 
directly to the Father. We have such expre.ssions as 
*God sent forth his Son’ (Gal 4®), 'He that spared 
not his own Son* (Ro 8”), ‘God hath highly exalted 
him* (Ph 2*); In which either the gift of Christ to 
the world, or the bestowal of exalte' glory on Christ 
Himself, is declared to be God’s act. x..il is accepted, en- 
dured, achieved ‘to the glory of God the Father.’ Still 
more explicit la 1 Co 11* ‘The head of the woman is 
the man, and the head of Christ is God*; and in 1 Co IT)** 
— a passage which strangely touched the imagination 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers — Christ is portrayed 
as delivering up the Kingdom to God, and as finally sub- 
mitting even Himself to a higher, ‘ that God may be all 
in all.’ These statements, as we have seen, are to be 
found on the same pages which unambiguously afflim 
Christ’s real Deity. It may be that St. Paul nowliere 
names Christ ‘God,’ and that 2 Th 1‘*, Tit 2^*, and 
Ro 9* must all be otherwise explained; yet a verse 
like Col 2»‘in Hiradwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,’ asserting that in Christ there is given as a unity, 
or in organic oneness, the whole sum of qualities and 
attributes which make God to be God, is quite decisive 
as to the Apostle’s re4tl belief. St. Paul does not give 
us much help, perhaps, in solving this antinomy. Ques- 
tions as to the origin of Christ’s being in God, or the 
relation of the personal energies of the Son to those 
of the Father, did not, apparently, come before him. 
It is possibly a true exe^gesis which holds that in verses 
of a 8ul)ordinationl8t tendency the subject of predication 
is Christ viewed as a historic person, the Incarnate 
Mediator, One who has fulfilled on earth a certain 
vocation for humanity, and, from the nature of the 
case, has submitted Himself to God in the fulfilment 
of it. But there is at least as much help for the intelli- 
gence In the view that while a certain subordination of 
Christ indubitably forms part of NT teaching, we may 
still think of Him as being one in nature with God, 
in the light of certain human analogies which are our 
only guide. Father and son, or ruler and subject, 
may still be of one nature, although there exist between 
them relations of higher and lower. 

It has been argued that for St. Paul the risen (Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are really one and the same. This is a hasty 
deduction from the first clause of 2 Co 3^’ ‘Now the Lord 
is the Spirit’; but it is at once refuted by the second clause. 


—which speaks of ‘the Spirit of the Lord,’ so making a 
distinction between the two. — as w'ell as by the threefold 
blessing of 2 Co IS’**. What the Apostle means by his 
form of verbal identification is rather tne religious certainty 
that Jesus Christ, in whom God redeems men, and the 
Spirit, in whom He communicates Himself to men, are so 
indisisolubly bound up in one, act so absolutely for the 
same end through the same means, that from trie stand- 
point of the practical issue they are seen as merged in each 
other. They are one as the fountain and the stream are 
one. ‘Christ in you, or the Spirit of Christ in you; these 
are not different realities; but the one is the metnod of the 
other’ (Moberly). 

6. The Chrlstology of St. Paul, it ought to be said with 
emphasis, is built firmly on the foundation of the primitive 
doctrine. After all, his view of Christ, as the incarnate 
Son of God, was never, so far as our knowledge goes, the 
subject of denial or controversy in tin* early Clmrch; if 
it was an advance, therefore, on tiie first beliefs, it was 
such an advance a.s no one felt to bt* ont of line with 
what they already held. But of course his conception 
of the Lord doe.s go beyond the primitive Chrlstology. 
Instances are his view of Christ in relation to the uni- 
verse, alike in its creation and in its maintenance; also, 
perhap.s. his permanent conjiinction, not to say identifi- 
cation, of the Spirit of God with the i>riru‘i[>le of life 
and energy that constitutes the personality of Christ. 
Further, we must allow for the influenceof the intellect tial 
categories of his time, own upon his doctrine of Christ’s 
Person. ld('as horrowt'd from Jewush afuicalyptic come 
out in certain pi('l»ires of tlie Lord’s refiirn; and 
in the statement that the rock wlii<h followed the 
Israelites in the desert was Christ, we may see a 
ve.stige of Alexandrian typology. ‘The last Adam' Is 
possif)ly a Rabbinical conceidion. But at most these 
things form part of the .setting for his purely Christian 
thinking; they were a mode in which St. Paul's mind 
naturally expressed itstlf; they were essential If the 
truth he had grasped w'as to be iiassefl on to his con- 
temporaries; and in this lj< s tlieir abundant historical 
justification. It is vastly inor<‘ important to note 
that the Apostle’s profoundest affirmations regarding 
the Loni Jesus Christ, so far from having faded Into 
obsolescence, still elude us f»y tlnir very greatne.ss. 
They are still beyond us; wt can but throw out our 
minds at an infinite, reality; and the believing intelli- 
g»*nt‘e will for ever strive in vain adequately to discern 
and express all that St. Paul .*iaw In Christ wlu'U he 
was moved to .say, *ln him were all things crt;ated, 
in the h«*avens and ujon the earth.’ 

IV. The CerRisTOLOGY or the IOpi.sti.e to the 
Hebrews. — The writer of this Kplstle develops his view 
of the Person of Christ as an implied presniq>osition of 
His priestly vocation. Christ is tlm Me ellator of the new 
and better covenant (12^< 9'® 8*); and it.s suixTiority 
to the old covenant rest.s up>on the incomparable dignity 
of the Eternal High Priest. 

1. The picture w’hich is drawn of the historical Jrnwi 
Is full and intimate; indeed, no NT book sets forth 
the real humanity of our Lord with more moving p»ower. 
Particular incidents of His life are referred to (He 2* * 
5’ 12* 13**); and the name ‘Jesus’ occurs 10 times. 
He passed through the normal development of human 
life, and learned by suffering (5*). The infirmities 
and temptation.M common to man were His also (4**, 
a verse which ‘means not only that He conqviered 
the temptation, b»it also that He was moved by no 
sinful impulses of His own’ (Weiss)). Elsewhere Hia 
slnles.sness is affirmed categorically, in its bearing on 
His redeeming work (7**). The human virtues of 
Jesus are brouglit out in a fashion unique in the 
NT: His fidelity (2»7 3*). His trust (2>»), His piety 
(5*). By this course of expierlence. He was finally 
‘made perfect’ (.5*); not that at any time evil really 
touched Him, hut that the potencies of absolute good- 
ness that were in Him were completely evoked by a 
moral discipline which rendered Him the great High 
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Priest of humanity. Nevertheless. He does not, as 
man, gain His perfect unity with God’s will, but Is 
represented as bringing it with Him into the world 
(10* ' 7 ). Life on earth, although an Imperfect medium 
of His higher nature, is a humiliation demanded by 
His office or vocation as the Sanctifier of sinners. He 
assumed flesh, not merely to make Himself apprehen- 
sible, but in order to suffer, by tasting death for every 
man; and to the bitterness and shame of death for 
Jesus there are pathetic allusions ( 5 ’ * IS'*). 

2. In spite of all this vivid portraiture of the humanity 
of Jesus, the writer well-nigh outstrips Paul in the lofti- 
nes 8 of his Christology. As with other NT believers, his 
mind starts from the Exalted One (cf. 0*"), whom he 
conceives habitually as High Priest within the veil, but 
a Priest who has sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens (8'); and from this Messianic 
dignity he argues back to Jesus' original nature. In 
1* Christ is announced as the ‘Son’; and statements 
are made regarding the Son which imply that He 
is more than man {H, where He is plainly addressed 
as God), eternal both before and after ( 7 *). and tran- 
scendently related to God (1*). Thus eternal and 
Divine. Hti was made a little lower than the angels 
(2*); and it touches the writer’s heart to think that 
in coming into the world the Son did not slop short 
of a genuine participation in the flesh and blood we 
mortals wear (2'^-'®). It has been justly pointed out 
that in Hebrews a ctTtain rrtetaphi'sical colour has 
been added to the. ethical sense in which the term ‘Son’ 
occurs in other Apostolic writings; althotigh we ought 
to take tliis distinction of metaphysical and ethical 
with great caution. 8till, a proof of the primitive 
feeling which underlies the whole is given in the fact 
that in Hebrews, precisely as in the Synoptics, the 
Sonship of Christ is looked upon jus the basis of His 
Messiahship, for it is to fulfil the Messianic function of 
salvation that the Son comes into the world. 

3 . A very diflicult question is wh<‘ther in this Epistle 
‘Son’ is api>lied to the pn*-incarnate One, or to the 
incarnate Christ only. The passage chiefly in dispute 
is 1' No one can doubt that the writer’s mind 
starts fr*m Christ the Son, as known in history and 
in His exaltation, and holds these revealing facts steadily 
in the foreground of his thought; but does he go further 
back, and carry this Son.ship into the pre-existent state? 
A. B. Davidson says, ‘Son is His characteristic name, 
describing His <‘sscntial relation to God. a relation 
unaffected t»y change of state’; and A. B, Bruce urges 
that the interest of magnifying Christ’s sacrifice re- 
quires His Sonship to be of older date than the life on 
earth. In favour of this view, despite weighty argu- 
ments against it. is the fact that throughout the three 
stages of His existence Clirist is represente<l as per- 
.sonally identical. It is primo fade as Son that He is 
said to ha\e acted as agent of (lo<l in the creation of 
the worlds (1»), or to have built the ‘houM‘’ of the 
OT dispensation ( 3 ='). But probably the point is one 
which exegesis by itself cannot decid<‘; and we ought 
to note that a similar unavoidable ambiguity obtains in 
what arc more or less parallel passages — Col 1 '* and 
Jn l'». 

But, at all events, it is clear that Hebrews teaches 
the rent frre^existeiu'c of Christ, whether or not the pre- 
existent Om‘ is designated by the title * Son.’ It wa.s the. 
reproach of Christ that Moses bore (M“); as Lord, 
He laid the foundation of the earth in the Iwginning 
l'°); He came into the world with the conscious pur- 
pose of sacrifleing Himself ( 10 *). Little Ls said about 
the pre-existing state, yet it occupies more space than in 
any other NT Epistle. But the writer oiTer.s no rationale 
of the Incarnation; there is no passage comparable with 
Ph 2*-"; although in one place it is pointed out how 
close the Son came to men in taking flesh and blood 
(2‘®-‘«). The supernatural character of His being is 
Insisted on: 'He did not come out of humanity, He 


came into It.’ At the same time, all docetism is ex- 
cluded; for not only is suffering and death represented 
as the aim of His entrance upon human life, but the 
experience of His passion still remains as the ground 
on which He is resorted to by men as the great High 
Priest, who has learned sympathy through sufferings 
( 2 "»). 

It is in His capacity as Son that the priestly work of 
Christ, in which, dying as a man. He offers Himself 
in and after death, is accomplished. So again, it 
is the essential being of the Son that is indicated 
when, in a striking expression ( 9 ‘*), it is said that He 
offered Himself unto God ‘through an eternal spirit’; 
for the words mean that the Spirit which was in Him, 
and constituted HLs personal being, was indestructible 
by death, and enabled Him to pursue His high-priestly 
vocation in the heavenly sanctuary. Once more, 
strong emphasis is laid on the activity of Christ the 
Son for us in heaven, particularly as Intercessor ( 7 * 
924 414 138); it is as Son that He sits down at God’s 
right hand, the heir of all things, and Messianic King; 
as Son that He carries His offering before the face of 
God for us, and enters the holy place. In a word, 
the Sonship of Christ is the central thought of Hebrews; 
it supplies the ground and precondition of His being a 
perfect Surety of the eternal covenant. 

4 . A brief comparison with the Christvlogy of St. Paul 
is not without interest. In both there is a distinct 
as.sertion of Christ’s pre-temporal being, and His activity 
in creation; the argument going back from His present 
exaltation to His original nature. In both Christ 
reaches His throne, far above the angels, by way of 
the cross; and the idea is suggested that at the Resur- 
rection or Ascension Christ first attained in status 
what He had always possessed by nature. In both real 
Divinity is combined with as distinct subordination; 
thus in Hebrews not Christ, but God, is Judge, and th« 
Son’s place is not on, but on the right hand of, the 
throne of God (8' 12*). On the other hand, certain slight 
features of difference may be noted. In Hebrews, as 
contrasted with St. Paul. Christ is definitely represented 
as having taken flesh and blood with a view to suffering; 
the earthly Jesus, rather than the pre-existing One 
or the glorified Lord, Ls viewed as our example; the 
exaltation becomes slightly more prominent than the 
resurrection; the high-priestly activity in heaven fills 
a large place; the mystical strain of reciprocal unity 
with Christ is ab.sent; nor Is there any suggestion, as in 
1 Co ir}<*-<*, of a time yet to be when the reign of Christ 
shall close, and t>e merged in some final dispensation. 

It is not improlmble that the writer of Hebrews had felt 
the influence of the cultivated Jewish thought of Alexandria^ 
that crucible of all the creeds. But ■while the system of 
Philo may have partially supplied him with a vocabulary, 
what appears to be certain is that this did not dictate his 
u.se of it. Thu.s the term ‘Logos' is now’here employed 
in the Philonic sen.se, nor i.s Christ called ‘Logas*^; Ilia 
regular designation rather, we have seen, is ‘Son,’ as given 
by the OT and Christian usage. What finally puts out of 
court the identification of the Son -w'ith the Logos of Philo is 
that the Son participates in a redeeming history, wrhich is 
unthinkable for the other. Nor is there anything in Philo 
that could prt)perly be compared with the High Priesthood of 
Christ. 

V. The .\PocAi.YPsE. — The Christology of the Apoca- 
lypse present.s a rather perplexing problem to the histori- 
cal critic. Whatever be the sources that lie behind the 
book, most scholars now regard it as a character- 
istic product of intensely Jewish Christianity; and 
OT and Jewish conceptions of the Mes.siah are certainly 
the foundation upon which its vlew^ of Christ is built 
up. Yet, on the other hand, its Christology is ‘ap- 
parently the most advanced in all the NT’ (Bousset), 
and seems at a few points to pass beyond the limits of 
Paulini.sm. 

1 . Although the book represents the heavenly rather 
than the earthly life of Christ, yet the personal, historic 
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name ‘Jesus’ occurs frequently. Our Lord is described 
as the root and the offspring of David, and as of tiie 
tribe of Judah. Primitive Christian thought comes 
vmt in the picture of Him as ruling the nations with a 
rod of iron (Rev 2”), or, quite in terms of the Danielic 
passage, as ‘one like unto a son of man’ (14‘^). He is 
repeatedly set forth in eschatological language; He is 
the bright and morning star (22'6), ushering in the day 
of final triumph. His redeeming work on the cross is 
compendiously summarized in the profoundly significant 
title of ‘the Lamb,’ which may almost be c^led the 
writer’s favourite designation of Him. 

2. Yet all memories of history are lost in the higher 
view of Christ which centres in His exalted glory. It is 
not too much to say that the strain of praise to Christ 
rises from point to point until, in His essential qualities 
and attributes. He is frankly identified with God. He 
is the ‘Living One,’ whose victory over the grave has 
given Him the keys of death and the underworld (1*“); 
He can unlock the secrets of human destiny (ch. 5); 
with eyes that are like a flame of fire He searches the 
reins and hearts (2^* **). He is ranked with God, not 
with finite being, in phrases like ‘the beginning of the 
creation of God’ (3‘<; cf. Col the ‘Son of God’ 
( 2 ^ 8 ) who names God His Father in some unique sense 
(227 327; cf. 10). and ‘the Word of God’ (19»). — 
this last being introduced with much solemnity. The 
specifically Divine title ‘the First and the I.ast’ (cf. 
Is 44* and Rev 1*) He applies three tiiruts directly 
to Himself ( 1 ” 2* 22»*), thereby signalizing His own 
Person as the source and end of all that is. This claim 
is echoed passionately throughout the book. Not- 
withstanding the prohibition of all creation unites 
to w'orship Him, in strains offered elsewhere to God 
Almighty (P; cf. 7^2) ; and ‘God and the Lamb’ 
receive united adoration (5‘* 7*®). One meaning of 
such phenomena is plain. They are ‘the most con- 
vincing proof of the impression made by Jesus upon 
His disciples, one which had been sufficient to revolu- 
tionize their most cherished religious belief; for them 
He had the value of God’ (Anderson Scott). 

3 . Yet even here the subordinationist note which 
is audible in other Ariostolic writings does not fail. 
Thus the revelation forming the book was given to 
Jesus Christ by God (1‘): His authority over the 
nations He has received of His Father (2*7); and more 
than once, in the letters to the Churches, the phra.se 
‘my God’ is put upon His lips. Similarly, in 
and 5* there appears the conception — pres<*nt also in 
Ph 2*-!^ and Jn 17^ * — that our Lord’s risen glory is the 
issue and the reward of His saving word. In reply to 
the argument that this is incongruous with pre-existent 
Divinity, Weiss remarks, with great point, that so far 
from tiie assertion of Hi.s original Divine nature being 
neutralized by this representation of Jestis’ exalted 
glory as the gift of God, the. one is rather the ground 
and justification of the other. 

VI. JoHANNiNE CHRiftT(jncxjy. — 1. The view of 
Christ presented in the Fourth Gospel, it should be 
noted at the outset, is ba.sed firmly upon common NT 
beliefs. The writer — a Jew and an Apostle— declares 
it his purpose to prove that Jesus is the Messiah (Jn 
2()«), though no doubt he went far beyond primitive 
Christian reflexion in perceiving all that Me.ssiah.ship 
implies. This interest is everj'where present. Thus 
in Jn !<• Nathanael hails Jesus as the Christ on the 
ground of His preterhuman insight; the woman of 
Samaria is led to the same conclusion; and a similar 
movement of thought on the part of the multitude 
is indicated by their question ( 72 *): 'When the Christ 
cometh, will he do more signs than this man?’ And 
the work entrusted to Jesus is specifically Messianic. 
He comes to raise the dead, to execute judgment, to 
confer the gift of the Spirit according to the ancient 
promise, to take to Himself universal Lordship (3* 
16 ^*) — in a word, to exert a delegated but coinptdent 


authority from above, such as none but the Messiah 
could assume. Only, the Jewish horizon has dis- 
appeared. All that Jesus is as Messiah, He is for the 
whole world. 

2. It is observable, further, that the writer deliber- 
ately makes Chrlstology his main theme. The relation 
of the Father to the Son, thrown up so conspicuously 
on one occasion in the Synoptics (Mt ll*^), now be- 
comes the central interest. The book opens with an 
assertion of the Godhead of the Son (Prologue), and 
it closes upon the same note (20*8). What, in the 
self-revelation of daily life and act, the Synopti.sl had 
shown Christ to be, tlui Fourth Evangelist explicitly 
proclaims and demonstrates that He is; or, as we may 
expres.s it otherwise, while Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
exhibit Jesus as Messiah, the Gospel of John goes a step 
further, and discloses the ultimate ground on which 
Messiahship rests. (Christ is Messiah, in the absolute 
sense of that word, because He is the Eternal Son, the 
personal, articulate expre.ssion of God, in whom the 
Father is jH'rfectly revealed; and the changing inci- 
dents of the narrative are so disposed as to l)ring out, 
by a variety of selected scenes, both the content of this 
revelation and its diverse reception by men. 

As to the hi.storical accuracy of (he discourses, it ought 
to be said that there Ls a growing coti.sent among scholars 
that Jesus’ wonis have ptussed through the medium of the 
writer’.s rnirnl, aiul somewhat taken the colour f»f hi.s matvirc 
thinking. As llaupt hn.s cxpres.scci if. the teacliingof Jesus 
has bound up with it an authentic commentary, showing that 
all, and more than all, the truth which St. John and the 
Church around him had leartied by the close of the Ajxistolic 
age was really present in the teiudiing of the historic Je.su8. 
Itis thus that we can understami the comnaralive almence of 
growthorprf)gn’!S8alikein Jesus’ self-revelation and inthedis- 
ciples’ apprehension of it; ‘to the Evangelist looking back, 
the evolutionary pnicess w’as foreshortened ’ (Sanday ). He 
carries out Jr'sus' teaching about Himself to its bust conse- 
quence; he views it sub specie {pJcrtnUitis' but he does so 
with unerring perception, for it is remiirkaole that when we 
analyze a Jonanuine discourse into its simplest elements 
W'e invariably come to w hat is present also in the Synoptics. 
This Ijeing granted, however, it ought to be considered an 
axiom that the writer’s conception of Christ had undergone 
along, rich development. lnfluen(*es which must have acu»d 
on it can ea-sily he imagined, .sindi as his daily communiiui 
with Christ in prayer, the general teaching of St. Paul, of 
which he cannot have lM*en ignorant, and the challenge of 
the wistfvil religious cjuestioning.s everywhere current in 
the Grieco-Komaii world of his day. I rde.s.s experience i.s 
.something of whii'h (iod can make no u.se in conveying 
tnith to man, these for(‘t^s, playing on tin- writer’.s memori«*s 
of the historic Jesus, must have gone to evoke an ever fuller 
appreciation of Hi.s significance for humanity. Hence we 
may conclude that the Fourth Gospel is the work of one 
who, in the late evening of life, was mo\ ed to I'omrnunieate 
to men the intuition he had reached of the permanent tind 
essential factors in the Person of Christ - His unifine relation 
to God a.s only-begotten Hon, His uniuue relation to men a.s 
Life and Truth; atid who, in <lr)ing so, has really seized the 
inmost centre of the Helf-conHciouaneH.s of Jesus with greater 
firmness and profounder truth than even the Hynoptic 
writers. 

3 . The Johanriine picture of Je.sus impresses the 
reader, from the first, by a certain wonderful and 
harmonious transcendence, fnccssu patet dvus, we say 
Instinctively; this is in very deeti God manifest In 
the flesh. Such a figure is not of our world; yel, on 
the other hand, it would be a grave mistake to conceive 
Him as out of touch with the. realities of human life. 
No misgiving should ever have been felt as to the 
genuine humanity of the Christ of St. John (cf. Bur- 
kitt. The Oospd History, p. 233). Can we forget 
His wcfariness at Jacob’s well, His tears lieside the 
grave of Lazarus, His joy In the fellowship of tho 
Twelve, the dark troubles of His foreboding soul, HU 
thirst upon the cross? Especially does His real onenesw 
of nature with us come out in His uninterrupted de- 
pendence upon God, which is accentuated In the most 
striking w’ay. The Bon can do nothing of Himself, but 
what He seeth the Father do (6*8; ef. 7** 8** IP*^ 
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etc.). Again and again He speaks of Himself as being 
‘sent’ of God, a eomrnission<‘d ambassador to whom 
words and works have alike been ‘given,’ whose knowl- 
edge and power are mediated to Him by the Spirit, 
who seeks the glory of God, and finds His meat and 
drink in doing a higher will. His human dependence, how- 
ever, is not a commonplace fact which might have been 
assumed; it really springs out of tint creative ground of 
His special Sonship, or, in other words, it is the form taken 
by the Internal Sonship under the conditions of human 
life. The life of the Son is wholly rooted in the Father’s. 
Their reciprocal love and knowh'dge, it is true, are fre- 
quently insisted on; yet, although the Son is uniformly 
dependent on the Father, it would be K(>riously untrue 
to St. John to say that tlie Father is dependent on the 
Son. The relation leaves a real subordinateness, a human 
inferiority, on Je.sus’ side, .\gain, this dex>endence is 
conceived in genuinely ethical terms; it is mediated by 
motives, feelings, desires, surrenders, not meclianically 
necessitated by the properties of a Divine substance, 
or the stiff categories of an a priori inetaphysic. All 
that Jesus says of Himself is perfectly religious in 
character; it is meant to express personal relations 
humanly, and so to enable human faith to grasp the 
only true God through Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. For Ht. John, then, Jesus is truly and perfectly 
man; what distinguishes Him from other men is His 
uriiqm* relation to the Fatlier. The idea of a new birth 
from at)Ove, a [)relude to union with God indispensable 
for others, is nowhere applied to Him. 

4. Just as in the Synoptics, Jesus is depicted in the 
Fourtli Gospel us striving to free the Twelve from 
earthly and ijolitical ideas of His purpose. And, as a 
result of His eare and tc'aehing. it dawn.s upon them 
gradually that the boon IleofTers i.«! Divine and universal. 
An early stage of the i)rocess is niark(*d by St. Peter’s 
words: ‘We have hidieved and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God’ (6«"); and it is one proof, out of 
many, of tlie Fvangelist’s sul)stantial accuracj', that 
he does not introduce at this point idea.s of the Eternal 
Sonship of the Logos. But it is as Son that our Lord 
would havi' thtun know Him. ne uses the phrase ‘my 
Father’ .‘^0 times, on nine occasions so addressing 
God directly; and at li'ast 17 tinu's He calls Him.self 
‘Son’ or 'Son of God.' We can hardly doubt that 
wher(‘\'er Ibis term ‘Sou’ occurs in tlie Jobannine 
literature, its primary reference is to the historical 
Christ, known in the renlm of human fact; and it 
denotes Him as holding to (iod a relation of unique 
intimacy and lov(‘. Thus in tlie great word 1 Jn 4*® 
‘God . . . sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins,’ the writer is thinking of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
historic Messiah. St. John, however, loves always to go 
back to ultimate truths; and his Gospel outstrips the 
others by the a.ssertion tliut this relation of Sonship is 
really anterior to time and liistory. Je.sus has lived pre- 
viously ill a stat<‘ eonditloiK'd by personal relationships 
in it (so tin* jirest-nt writer, with some hesita- 
tion, judges) the pre-incarnate One was already Son, 
and was by nature po.ss(*ssed of a unique knowledge of 
(jod which was somehow callable of re])ro<iucing itself 
in His earthly consciousness (1"* Jl*’' *2). 

The objection has been made that this reduces Jesus’ 
spiritual experience as man to a mere show; yet it is surely 
possible to believe that Jesus’ knowledge of God was expen- 
mental, as being medial eel by the unmeasured gift at the 
Holy Spirit, without »len.ving that its ultimate sources are 
to be found in His eternal being. Boom must alw^ays be 
left, nodoiibt ,for the possibility that words ascribed to Jewus 
regarding His own pre-existence, and spoken in wonderful 
hours of a more than human self-consciou.sness, have under- 
a certain modification with the lapse of time, in the 
direction of intensifying tlie original light and shade. It is 
scarcely credible tliat Jasus should haye spoken so plainly 
of His pm-temporal life with Go<l as (hat His meaning was 
transparent to ordinary people; I his would make the silence 
of the Synoptics unintelligible. It is altogether more likely 
that on this subject, as on the subject of His Messiahship, 


He exhibited reticence and delay. On the other hand, we 
are justified in believing that He did utter v'ords, mysterious 
yet significant, which, as pondered by a mind like St. John’s, 
were clearly seen to involve pre-existence, not of a so-called 
ideal sort, but real and personal. liven so careful a student 
as Titius has said, ‘I cannot regard it as impossible that 
the general NT idea of the pre-existence of Christ goes back 
to sayings of Jesus Hims^f, and that the Johannine dis' 
courses especially are based on really historical material.’ 

6 . The last stage of Jesus’ claim to and interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘Son (of God)’ is given in His pre- 
diction of the glory to which He should rise, and of 
His future presence in spirit witli His followers (especi- 
ally cliapters The primary meaning of Sonship 

had been a relation to the Father of uniquely close 
love; it now transpires that, as Son, Jesus is destined 
to share in the Father’s omnipotence and universal 
sway. In the words (1.3»), ‘Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands,’ no con- 
vincing reason can be offered for limiting ‘all things’ 
to the function of revelation and redemption, and 
barring out omnipotence as such. Besides, the Evan- 
gelist is quite familiar with the idea that Jesus is origi- 
nally Lord and Possessor of men, irrespectively of their 
faith in Him; He came unto His owm, and His own 
received Him not. Hence in his view the Divine power 
to wiiich Jesus rises is not unsuited to His nature, or 
gained by usurpation; it is given Him by God, for 
only so could He receive anything and it urisw'ers 

to Hh' glory wiiiedi He had before tlie world was. We se‘e 
this truth breaking fully on the minds of the Tw<‘lve after 
the Resurrection; and the cry of Thomtis, ‘my Lord 
and my God’ (20*®), marks the great discovery. In tlie 
risen One the AjKistle discerns tlie Victor over death, 
the Lord of glory; and realizing in that moment of 
inexpr(*.ssil)le relief how in Christ he had all that Jehovah 
IliriLself could be, he grasps Him as having for faith 
the value, because the reality, of God. Nowhere in 
the NT is the implication more clear that religious 
faith in Jesus Christ is really equivalent to faith in His 
Divinity. 

6. The.se general conclusions are strengthened by an 
examination of the title Son of Man, as used in the Fourth 
Gospel. Here also the namr^ is put only on Jesus’ lips. 
Perhaps the accent is shifted slightly from His vocation 
to His Person: the writer employs the name in accord- 
ance witli ills liigher view of our Lord’s nature to express 
His personal uniquene.ss. As in the Synoptics, the 
t<‘rm is undoubtedly Messianic (12»H; and while in 
this Gospel it is not put in direct relation to tlie vSecond 
Coming, yet it is noticeable that the majority of passages 
in wdiich .Jesus speak.s of Himself as Son of Man are 
references to His exaltation (3*< 8** 12®<). or His 
glorifying (12» 13*0, it being implied that Divine 
glory befits and still awaits Him; and this is a link 
with one side of the Synoptic representation. The 
other class of Synoptic passtiges bearing on the work 
of the Son of Man has also its parallel in Johannine 
verses, which describe the Son of Man as giving meat 
which endureth to everlasting life (6*0, or attach the 
possession of life to eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, or declare that He. must be lifted up on the 
cross. In point of fact, however, no appreciable dis- 
tinction run lie drawn between what, in the F'ourth 
Gospel, is iiredicat(‘d of the Son of God and of the Son 
of Man. Both are Messianic names, ral.sed, as it were, 
to their highest power; one expressing the origin of 
Jesus’ Person in God, tiie other His human affiliation. 
Yet, for Bt. John, the title ‘Son of Man’ always appears 
to carry something of the suggestion that for Jesus 
it is a wonderful thing that He should be man at all. 
Though in all points perfectly human, heaven is ever 
open to Him: He Is present there perpetually, beholding 
God with immediate vision (3>*), and He will yet ascend 
up where He was before (6«*). 

7. Other forms of thought in which the higher 
nature of Jesus is set forth in the Fourth Gospel are 
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rich In theological implication. He Is the Vine in 
which His followers inhere and grow as living branches 
He is the Resurrection and the Life, to believe 
in whom is to overcome death (11*®); He is the Bread 
of Life which by faith men eat, and live (6**® ). In all 
such utterances the distinction between Christology 
and soteriology has vanished. To sustain a relation 
of vital, inner unity with, and suffusion of, human souls 
is manifestly beyond the power of any lower than God 
Himself; and this is really the basal argument for the 
Deity of Christ which we can see to be implicit in the 
NT as a whole. 

8. The sum and climax of the matter — and this 
quite irrespective of the Logos idea, to which we shaU 
come immediately — is that God is personally in Jesus, 
and Jesus in God (10*«). The simplest and deepest 
words in the Gospel point to this: ‘I and the Father arc 
one’ (10*®; cf, 17"- *0; ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father' (14»; cf. 12*®). By these .sayings 
the mind is led in the direction of a simple modalism, 
but no theory of it is furnished. The. Father given 
personally in Jesus la the object of saving faith. Jesus 
is Life and Light in a sense which is absolute (Jn !*■ •. 
1 Jn 6“). In Him there is a real advent and 
Inhabitation of God Himself — this faith is certain of 
and unconditionally asserts; yet what the ontological 
presuppositions of it may be i.s a remote and derivative 
question, and even the Logos idea, which St. John 
applies at this point, is not fitted, perhaps is not designed, 
to take us more than a certain distance towards theoretic 
insight. No explanation, no combination of categories, 
even an Apostle’s, is able to place us where we see the 
life of God on its inner side. What as believers we are 
sure of, is that in Jesus the God of heaven and earth is 
personally apprehensible, actually present in history — 
enlightening our eyes in all knowledge because first 
possessing us as our inward life. This is the keynote of 
the Johannine Christology; the faith out of which 
the Gospel is written and which it seeks to wake in 
other minds, is that Jesus and God are one. Attempts 
to discredit this unity by describing it as no more than 
a unity of will are simply wide of the mark. Will, the 
living energy of persons, is the most real thing in 
the universe; it is the ultimate form of being; and the 
suggestion that behind the will there may lie a still 
more real Divine ‘substance,’ a more authentic region 
from which, after all, Jesu.s is excluded, is a figment of 
obsolete metaphysic. If it is i>ossible to express in 
human language the essential and inherent Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, the thing has been done in the relevant 
statements of this Gospel. 

9. Nevertheless, in the Fourth Gospel, as in the NT 
generally, this unity with God is viewed as being com- 
patible with real subordination. ‘ My Father is greater 
than I’ (14**). In 10*« Jesus speaks of Himself as One 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world. 
Yet this is but the relation which belongs to Fatherhood 
and Sonshlp as such; for, as Lfitgert has expressed it, ' the 
superordination of God above Jesus does not consist in 
God’s reserving anything to Himself; on the contrary. 
He conveys Himself wholly to Jesus, making Him 
monarch of the whole world; what It does consist in is 
the fact that God is everywhere the Origin, the Giver, 
the Foundation, while Jesus is the obedient and receptive 
organ of His purpose.’ 

10 . Turning now to the Prologue, and its character- 
istic ideas, let us note first of all that the study of it 
comes properly at this point, after we have concluded 
our more general survey. As preface, the Prologue 
stands first, but we may well believe that it was the 
last to be written. Touching the origin of the terra 
'Logos/ while we need not assert that St. John took 
it from Philo, yet it is extremely probable that the 
influence of Philonic thought went to decide which 
term out of those supplied by the OT and the Targums 
^Wisdom, the Spirit, the Word) he should choose. ‘The 


Word’ had long been familiar to the Hebrew mind as 
designating the principle of revelation, and it had 
received from Greek piuiosophy a certain cosmic width 
of significance. The Evangelist, it would seem, took 
it as singularly fitted to express to men of that time the 
Divine light and life present in Jesus Christ; but, writing 
in Asia Minor, he took it without prejudice to the full 
Christian meaning it was to bear. It is, besides, a term 
which must have been in some sort familiar to the 
Church; for it is introduced without comment. In 
St. John’s use of it, too, ethical and soterlological 
considerations are supreme; ‘Logos’ receives its colour 
and atmosphere from the term ‘Son,’ as denoting the 
historic Jesus. What the Apostle is setting forth, 
in short, is not a Greek theologoumenon, but the total 
impression made by Christ’s personality. And when 
we recall how St. Paul had said that all things were 
created by Christ and for Him (Col P«), it Is easy to see 
how strong were the interior tendencie.s of faith conduct- 
ing to this identification of the Jesus of history with 
the creative Word of God. 

In v.i three weighty affirmations are made as to the 
Logos: (a) He. existed from the beginning, i.c. eternally; 
(d) His relation to God was living and personal in char- 
acter; (c) His place is in the sphere of Godhead. Stevens, 
with a terminology .slightly too dev(‘loped, but with 
substantial accuracy, says of the content of this verse: 
‘the author affirms a distinction, but a community of 
essence, between the Word and the Father.’ It is next 
asserted that the ‘ Logos' is the nn^diuin alike of creation 
and of revelation, that He has a universal relation to men 
(vv.*- »), that having been in the world from the first, 
but unrecognized, He is now come personally, and has 
given to all who receive Him the right to become children 
of God (vv.**- i*). Commentator.s incite us to note the 
solemn fashion in which v.*® attaches it.self and corre- 
sponds to v.^ The Word is indeed the subject of dis- 
course throughout, but He has not been specifically 
named in the interval; now, however, in v.‘<, the 
announcement of the Incarnation is laid, point for point, 
alongside of the previous declaration of the absolute 
being of the Word. The simple phrase, ‘the Word 
became flesh,’ appears to signify that lie passed into a 
new phase of being — a phase of human mortality, weak- 
ness, dependence — becoming individualized as a man, 
yet retaining personal continuity with that which He 
was before. 

These four stage.s, then, are discernible in the move- 
ment of thought in the Prologue: (1) The Word in His 
original, eternal being; (2) the Lord who comes to His 
own as Life and Light; (3) the only Son of the Father; 
(4) the full name of the Person before the Evangelist’s 
mind throughout, Jesus Ghrist. The series is not strictly 
chronological, but it follows a well-defined gradation of 
ideas; and from the fashion in which it ends, we can 
perceive that the term ‘Logos’ is an ancillary and 
theoretic one, secondarily interpretative of Jesus as a 
historic personality, and that, although it stands here 
as first in the order of thought, it was last in the order 
of the Evangelist’s reflexion. The Prologue, it is clear, 
has nothing to say as to the mode of Incarnation; but 
when we connect it, as we ought to do, with the Gospel 
to which it is prefixed, we can perceive the motive to 
which Incarnation is due, namely, the Divine purpose 
of giving eternal life to a perishing world. Unlike 
8t. Paul, however, St. John conceives the advent of the 
Son, not as a humiliation, but as a means of revelation. 

11. In the First Epistle of John the unity of God and 
Christ Is so strongly felt that the two subjects are used 
almost interchangeably; so, for example, in 6*®. Again 
and again everything is affirmed to depend on the coming 
of the Son of God in the flesh, as Saviour of the world. 
At one or two points we seem to be observing the first 
movements of a dogmatic Christology (2** 4»; cf. 2 Jn U. 
The writer Is chiefly concerned to assert the Identity of 
the saving word of life with Jesus Christ* a docetic 
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Idealism having begun very early to dissolve the bond 
between the two, and to seek some other path to fellow- 
ship with God than that which lay through the media- 
tion of Jesus the Messiah. 

VII. Conclusion. — As we survey the different views 
of Christ set forth in the NT, the sovereign freedom 
with which Apostolic believers contemplated Jesus, 
and told what they saw in writings which have been 
quite truly described as ‘literature, not dogma,’ is In- 
finitely impressive. The looked at Jesus each through 
his own eyes; and to try to force their statements into 
outward harmony is totally to mistake the genius of 
Christian faith. On the other hand, all grasped in 
Christ the reality of a present God of grace, and in this 
decisive fact lies the deeper, inward unity of NT doctrine. 
It is tempting to regard the various types of Apostolic 
Christology as elements in an advancing and organic 
series. Thus it might be asked whether the Synoptics 
do not give us the Jesus of history, and St. Paul the 
living Christ, while St. John fuses both together in an 
anti-docetic way. It is a reasonable question; for, 
so far as Christology Is concerned, St. John does build 
upon St. Paul, and St. Paul upon the faith of the 
primitive society. Nevertheless, it is probably truer on 
the whole to the facts if we think of NT minds as 
different prisms, through which the one white light of 
Jesus’ Person fell, and was analyzed into different 
colours. 

Two certainties are common to the writers with whom 
we have been dealing: (1) That the life and consciousness 
of Jesus were entirely human in form; (2) tliat this 
historic life, felt and known as possessed of a redeeming 
supernatural content, is somehow inseparably one with 
the eternal life of God Himself. Again, it is implied 
wherever the matter comes up, that it is one and the 
same personal subject which passes through the three 
stages of pre-existence., historical life, and exaltation. 
Again, we are certain to go wrong unless we note that 
the NT is guided, in its Christological passages, by what 
is really a soteriologlcal interest. Dr. Dale’s question: 
What must Christ’s relation to men be in order that He 
should be able to die for them? is entirely faithful to the 
Apostolic attitude. The Person of the Messiah must 
be of a quality that answers to His function as Redeemer 
of the world. ' All the Christology of the NT,’ as Kahler 
has justly said, ’is but the statement of the presup- 
positions and guarantees of that which believers may 
have, should have, and actually do have, for fellowship 
with God, in the Crucified and Exalted One.’ The 
chief problem which the NT bequeathed to dogmatic 
theology is that of thinking out and construing to in- 
telligence two things which the Apostles simply put 
Bide by side? — the true Deity of Jesus Christ and His 
real sulxirdinatlon to the Father. It lies beyond the 
scope of this article, however, to follow the problem 
Into the Patristic and later ages. 

H. R. Macintosh. 

PCRUDA. — See Perida. 

PE8TILEN0E. — Bee Medicine, p. 698*>. 

PETER. — SIMON, surnamed Peter, was 'the cory- 
phoBUS of the Apostle choir’ (Chrysostom), His father 
was named Jonah or John (Mt 16‘’, Jn 
RV), He belonged to Bethsaida (Jn 1«), probably 
the fisher-quarter of Capernaum (Bethsaida Fisher- 
home’). There he dwelt with his wife, his mother-in- 
law, and his brother Andrew (Mk 1*®*«—Mt ** — 

Lk 4>»* >»), He and Andrew were fishermen on the Lake 
of Galilee (Mt 4^^-Mk H®) in partnership with Zebedee 
and his sons (Lk 5’- », Mt 4«). 

Simon first met with Jesus at Bethany beyond Jordan 
(Jn 1” RV), the scene of the Baptist’s ministry (vv. »-*’). 
He had repaired thither with other Galllsians to partici- 
pate In the mighty revival which was in progress. Jesus 
was there; and Andrew, who was one of the Baptist’s dls- 
clp^M, having been directed by his master to Him as the 


Messiah, told Simon of his glad discovery, and brought 
him to Jesus. Jesus ‘looked upon him* (RV) with 
‘those eyes of far perception’; and the look mastered 
him and won his heart. He was a disciple from that 
hour. Jesus read his character, seeing what he was and 
foreseeing what the discipline of grace would make him; 
and He gave him a surname prophetic of the moral and 
spiritual strength which would one day be his. ‘ Thou art 
Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas.’ 
Cephas is the Aram. -“Gr. Petros, and means ' rock.’ He 
was not yet Peter, but only Simon, impulsive and vacil- 
lating; and Jesus gave him the new name ere he had 
earned it, that it might be an incentive to him, reminding 
him of his (I(‘8tiiiy and inciting liim to achieve it. In 
after days, whenever he displayed any weakness, Jesus 
would pointedly address him by the old name, thus 
gently warning him that he should not fall from grace 
(cf. Lk 22«, Mk 1437, Jn 21‘3-‘7). 

Presently the Lord began His ministry at Capernaum, 
and among His first acts was the calling of four of the 
men who had believed in Him to abandon their worldly 
employments and attach themselves to Him, following 
Him whithersoever He went (Mt 4^*-®»»Mk 
Lk Thus he began the formation of the Apostle- 

band. The four were James and John, Simon and 
Andrew. They were busy with their boats and nets, 
and He called them to become ‘fishers of men.’ It was 
the beginning of the second year of Jesus’ ministry ere 
He had chosen all the Twelve; and then He ordained 
them to their mission, arranging them in pairs for 
mutual assistance (Mk 67), and coupling Simon Peter 
and Andrew (Mt lO*). 

The distinction of Peter lies less in the qualities of his 
mind than in those of his heart. He was impulsive, ‘ ever 
ardent, ever leaping before his fellows’ (Chrysostom), 
and often speaking unadvisedly and incurring rebuke. 
This, however, was only the weakness of his strength, 
and it was the concomitant of a warm and generous 
affection. If John, says St. Augustine, was the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, Peter was the disciple who loved 
Jesus. This quality appeared on several remarkable 
occasions. (1) In the synagogue of Capernaum, after the 
feeding of the five thousand at Bethsaida, Jesus delivered 
His discourse on the Bread of Life, full of hard sayings 
designed to test the faith of His disciples by shattering 
their Jewish dream of a worldly Messiah, a temporal King 
of Israel, a restorer of the ancient monarchy (Jn 6®-*®). 
Many were offended, and ‘went back and walked no 
more with him.’ Even the Twelve were discomfited. 
‘Would ye also go away?’ He asked; and it was 
Simon Peter, ‘the mouth of the Apostles’ (Chrysostom), 
who answered, assuring Him of their loyalty (vv.“-«®). 
(2) During the season of retirement at Cassarea Philippi 
In the last year of His ministry, Jesus, anxious to 
ascertain whether their faith in His Messiahship had 
stood the strain of disillusionment, whether they still 
regarded Him as the Messiah, though He was not the 
sort of Messiah they had expected, put to the Twelve the 
question: ‘Who do ye say that I am?' Again it was 
Peter wdio answered promptly and firmly: ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ filling the Lord’s heart with exultant rapture, 
and proving that he had indeed earned his new name 
Peter, the rock on which Jesus would build His Church, 
the first stone of that living temple. Presently Jesus told 
them of His approaching Passion, and again it was Peter 
who gave expression to the horror of the Twelve: ‘Be 
it far from thee. Lord; this shall never be unto thee.’ 
Even here it was love that spoke. The Sinaitic Pallmpseat 
reads: ‘Then Simon Cephas, as though he pitied Hm, 
said to Him, “Be it far from Thee” ’ (Mt 16‘3‘» -MkS®-** 
— Lk 9^3-®). (3) A week later Jesus went up to the 

Mount with Peter, James, and John, and ‘was trans- 
figured before them,’ communing with Moses and Elijah 
who ‘appeared in glory’ (Mt Mk 93-*— Lk Q**-**). 

Though awe-stricken, Peter sjioke; ‘Lord, it is good fox 
us to be here: if thou wilt, 1 will make here three 
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tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elijah’ (Mt 17* RV). It was a foolish and incon- 
siderate speech (Mk 9«, Lk 9“), yet it breathed a spirit of 
tender affection. His idea was: ‘ Why return to the un- 
grateful multitude and the malignant rulers? Why go 
to Jerusalem and die? Stay here always in thi.s holy 
fellowship.’ (4) When Jesus washed the di.sclples’ feet 
in the Upper Room, if was Peter who protested (Jn 13®-®). 
He could not bear that the blessed Lord should perform 
that menial office on him. (5) At the arrest in Geth- 
semane, it was Peter who, seeing Je.sus in the grasp of the 
soldiers, drew his sword and cut off the ear of Malchus 
(Jn 1810 “). 

The blot on Peter’s life-story is his repeated denial of 
Jesus in the courtyard of the high priest’s palace 
(Jn cf. Mt 26»»-75«Mk 14®«-«-Lk 22^-*^^). 

It was a terrible disloyalty, yet not without extenuations. 
(1) The situation was a trying one. It was dangerous 
just then to l>e associated with Jesus, and Peter’s 
excitable and impetuous nature wa.s prone to imnic. (2) 
It was his devotion to Jesus that exposed him to the 
temptation. He and John were the only two who 
rallied from the panic in Gethsemane (Mt 26“‘>) and 
followed their captive Lord (Jn 18‘®; cf. Mt 26®* “Mk 
1454 22®^). (3) If he sinned greatly, he sincerely 

repented (Mt 267® “Mk 14” - Lk 22 « 2 ). A look of that 
dear face sufficed to break his heart (Lk 22«0- (4) Ho 
was completely forgiven. On t he day of the Resurrection 
Jesus appeared to him (Lk 24*^, 1 Co 1.5®). What 
happened during this interview i.s unrecorded, doubtless 
becaii.se it was too sacred to be divulged; but it would 
certainly be a scene of confession and forgiveness. The 
Lord had all the while had His faithless di.sciple in His 
thoughts, knowing his distress of mind (cf. Mk 16^): 
and He had that solitary interview with him on purpose 
to reassure him. 

At the subsequent appearance by the Lake of Galilee 
(Jn 21) Peter played a prominent part. On discovering 
that the stranger on the beach was Jesus, impatient to 
reach his Master, he sprang overboard and .swam ashore 
(cf. his action in Mt 14®*'*^. And presently Jesu.s 
charged him to make good his protestation of love by 
diligent care of the flock for which He, the Good Shepherd, 
had died. ‘Be it the office of love to feed the Lord’s 
flock, if it was an evidence of fear to deny the Shejiherd’ 
(Augustine). Jesus was not upbraiding Peter. On the 
contrary, He was publishing to the company His forgive- 
ness of the erring Ai)ostle and Ills confidence in him for 
the future. 

Peter figures conspicuously in the hi.story of the 
Apostolic Church. He was recognized as the leatie.r. 
It was on his motion that a successor was appointed to 
Judas between the Ascension and Pentecost (Ac P®-*), 
his impetuosity appearing in this precipitate action 
(see Mati’hias); and it was he who acted as siKikesman 
on the day of Pentecost (2‘‘* ), He wrought mirack's 
in the name of Jesus (3. 5‘® he fearle.ssly 

confessed Jesus, setting the rulers at naught (4* **); as 
head of the Church, he expo.sed and punished sin (.5‘-“ 
gi4.j4); he suffered imprisonment and scourging (.5''-*® 
12»-»»). 

The persecution consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, by scattering the believers, inaugurated a fresh 
development of Christianity, Involving a bitter contro- 
versy. The refugees preached wherever they went, and 
thus arose the question, on what terms the Gentiles 
should be received into the Church. Must they becpme 
Jews and observe the rites of the Mosaic Law? In this 
controversy Peter acted wisely and generau.sly. Being 
deputed with John to examine into It, he approved 
Philip’.s work among the hated Samaritans, and invoked 
the Holy Spirit ujion his converts, and before returning to 
Jerusalem made a missionary tour among the villages of 
Samaria (Ac 8' *®). His Jewish prejudice was thoroughly 
conquered by his vision at Joppa and the conversion 
of Cornelius and his company at Csesarea; and, when 


taken to task by the Judalstlc party at Jerusaleni 
for associating with uncircumcised Gentiles, he vindi- 
cated his action and gained the approval of the Church 
(10-1P»). 

The controversy became acute when the Judalzers, 
taking alarm at the missionary activity of Paul and 
Barnabas, went to Antioch and insisted on the converts 
there being circumcised. The question was referred to a 
council of the Church at Jerusalem; and Peter spoke so 
well on behalf of Christian liberty that it was resolved, on 
the motion of James, the Lord’s brother, that the work 
of Paul and Barnabas should be approved, and that 
nothing should be required of the Gentiles beyond 
abstinence from things sacrificed to idols, blood, things 
strangled, and fornication (Ac cf. Gal 2^ *®). 

By and by Peter visited Antioch, and, though adher- 
ing to the decision at the outset, he was pres(‘ntly 
intimidated by certain Jiidaizers, and, together with 
Barnabas, separated himself from the Gentiles as 
unclean, and would not eat with them, incurring an 
indignant and apparently effective rebuke from Paul 
(Gal 2‘i-2»). 

There are copious traditions about Peter. Suffice it 
to mention that he is said to have gone to Rome 
[which is quite possible] and laboured there for 2.5 
years (utterly impossible], and to have been crucifi^'d 
(cf. Jn 2P*- ‘®) in the last year of Nero’s reign (a.d. 68); 
being at his own request nailed to the cross head down- 
wards, since he deemed himself unworthy to be crucified 
in the same manner as his Lord. According to the 
ancient and credible testimony of Papias of Hierapolls, 
a hearer of St. John at Ephesus, our St'cond Gospel i.s 
based upon information derived from Peter. Mark had 
been Peter's coini)anion, and heard ids teaching and 
took note.-» of it. From these he comi>o.sed his Go.spel. 
lie wrote it, Jerome says, at the request of the brethren 
at Rome when he w'as there with Peter; and on hearing 
it Peter approved it and authorized its use by the 
Church. David Smith. 

PETER, PIBST EPISTLE OF.— No Epistle of the 
NT has caught more of the s])irit of Jesu.s than 1 Peter. 
Imbued with a strong love for the. risen Christ, and a 
profound conviction of the truth of the gospel as estab- 
lished in the world by the life, death, and resurrection 
of the Mes.siah. the author deliiieatf's a rich Christian 
life on the basis of these evangelical facts. 

1. Contents. — 

I. T hanks ffivinff and exhorUitian in victv of the Christian 

salvation, 

(i.) The glorious character of the Christian salvation, 

p.l2 

(a) A sure inheritance, vv.* ®. To God our Father 
Is aseribed all praise, hecau.Me by raising Jesus 
•Chri.Ht from the deacl He has begotten us into 
a living hope certain to he .soon realized. 

(6) A present notwithstanding manifold trials, 
w.* ®. Sufferings refitie faith as fire does gold, 
and even nc^w the unseen Christ is an ooject 
of un.sr^akable joy, and give.s a foretaste of 
full salvation. 

(c) The fulfilment of the proinisea made to the proph- 
ets, and a wonder even to angels, vv.*® ”. 

(ii.) Exhortation to realize this hope in a holy life as 
members of a Divine brotherhood, 

(а) The holy and absolutely just Father requires 
filial obedience, vv 

(б) To redeem us from sin the eternal and spotless 

Messiah wa.s slain, and bv His resurrection has 
awakened us to true faith in God. It is in the 
Holy God thus revealed that all your faith and 
hope rest, vv.** 

(c) The family of God, begotten of the imperishable 
seed of the gospel, must obey the truth with 
sincere mutual love and grow into maturity. As 
living. stones built in to the living but once rejected 
Christ, they form a spiritual temple and also a 
holy priestliood to offer spiritual sacrifices to 
God. They have become the new Israel, the 
pcKiple of God, i**-2*®. 
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i ne hehamour of the Christian in the world and in the 
brotherhood^ 

It must be pure and honourable in the midst of the 
heathen. 

(а) Though free servants of God, Christians must 

l>e loyal to the earthly i^overn merit, and observe 
their duties to all men in their several stations, 

(б) Slaves must be obedient even to harsh masters. 

showing their possession of Divine grace ana 
their discipleship to Jesus, by enduring suffering 
like Him whose unmerited death lias brought 
us salvation, vv.**-“. 

(c) Wives are to exercise a quiet and gentle spirit, 
like true inothers in Israel, submitting to their 
husbands, in the hope that if they are heathen 
they may be won to the faith by their Christian 
life. Likewise husbands must honour their 
wives as equally with theraselves heirs of life, 
3‘-L 

id) The duty of a peaceful and kindly life to strengthen 
the unity within the brotherhood, vv.* **. 

III. The uses of suffering, 3'3-4‘®. 

(а) Suffering cannot really harm one who has Christ 

in his heart; nay, gentle steadfastness under 
persecution may, like our Master’s, win over 
others to God, 

Digression. Quickened in spirit by death, Christ 
carried the gospel to the godless world that jierishe*! 
in the Flood, thnmgh which Noah and hi.s family 
were saved, a type of the Christian who in his 
baptism a.sKS God for a good conscience, and is 
cleansed thnmgh the risen Christ now triumphant 
over all His enemies, vvJ'*-'^. 

(б) Suffering delivers us from our sinful life. Though 

your former heathen comrades revile you for 
abandoning their life of sensuality, you must 
have done with them and leave them to the 
just Judge of all, 4‘-*. 

Digression. In the short time that remains until the 
return of the Lord, (/hristians should live a life 
of self-contn)!, exercising brotherly love, hospitality, 
and spiritual gifts, 4'-^‘. 

(c) Your sufferings are not unique, but become a 
blessing if thfw are the result of fidelity to your 
Christian profession, and not of evil conduct. 
They are a sign that iutlgment is near, which 
you may await in a life of well-doing, trusting 
your faithful Creator, vv.*^ ’®. 

IV^ Miscellaneous advice. 

(а) Counsel to elder of the Church, and to the younger 

men, S*-*. 

(б) Exhortation to resignation, w-atchfulness, and 

tnwt in the rnirtst of the terrible sufferings that 
are being endured by the brotherh<x>d every- 
where, vv.® 

(c) Personal greetings, vv.'* ‘®, 

2. Readers. — Of the provinces in which the readers 
lived, Galatia and Asia were evangelized by St. Paul, 
but nothing is known of the evangelization of the rest, 
nor does the letter assume that St. Peter had any share 
In it. At first sight it would appear that the readers 
were Jew’fsh Christians, as some scholars hold that 
they were, but the body of the Epistle clearly show^s 
that the prevailing element w'as Gentile, and the W'onls 
of P are to be taken figuratively of the sojourn of the 
Christian as a resident alien on earth, absent from 
his heavenly fatherland (2®- 4* 0. Doubtle.ss, how- 

ever, very many wdio had been Jews were found in all 
^he Churches of the large cities. The former life of the 
leaders, on the average low h'vel of Asia Minor, had been 
Idven over to the vices of the flesh; perhaps, indeed, 
their past conduct was the source/from which the criminal 
charges were brought against them afterwards as 
Christians (2** 4*® »«). The Churches were suffering 
severely, though there does not seem to have been an 
ofRctal per5»ecutlon, or a systematic attempt at exter- 
mination, for It Is assumed that mast wdll remain until 
the Parousia (4^). So severe was their suffering, that 
only the strong arm of God could protect them in their 
temptation (1®-^ 5®). Christians are easily con- 
founded with criminals (2‘* »® »• 3»» 4«- »»), 

slaves suffer at the hands of their masters, wives from 
their husbands, but their experience was of the same 


character as that of the Christian brot’nerhood through 
out the world (5®). The Churches are ‘islands in an 
ocean of heathenism.* 

3. Purpose. —This letter is an encouragement to 
readers who are in danger of lapsing, through suffering, 
into the unholy life of their neighbours. By recalling 
the fact of the resurrection of Christ, and by an appeal 
to the example of His remedial sufferings, the author 
seeks to aw'aken their faith and hope in God. They are 
urged to sustain their moral life in the exercise of a 
calm and sober confidence in the grace of God soon 
to be revealed more fully (P® 4^^ 5*-^®), and to commend 
their gosijel to the heathen world by their lives of good- 
ness, entrusting themselves in well-doing to a faithful 
Creator (4‘»). 

4. Teaching. — (a) Doctrine . — Faith in God as the 

holy Father and faithful Creator is built upon the solid 
facts of the gosjMd, — in partic ular, the life, death, and 
re,surrection of Christ the eternal Me.ssiah The 

life of Jesus Christ has made an ineffaceable impression 
upon the author. He was spotless, the perfect pattern 
for men, but also the Mc'ssiah, who as the Servant ol 
the Lore! has by His death ransomed a new pc'ople and 
ratified a new covenant (H 2“^-^). By His res- 
urrection He has been exalted to God’s right hand, 
and will soon return to unveil further glories (P® 3“). 
The most probable interpretation of is that Christ 
w’ent, during the jxTiod between His death and resi:/ree- 
tion, to the abode of the dc-ad, and, having preached 
His gosped to those who had been the wicked ante- 
diluvian world, has made it of universal efficacy (cf. 
Eph 4® ‘“b In this life Christ bc^comes an object of 
inexpressible joy to believers on whom the Spirit has 
been poured forth (P ® Peter does not regard the 

Spirit as the source of Christian virtues, but as the 
pledge^ of our future inheritance, as w'ell as of present 
Divine grace manifested in the ability to endure suffering 
(4'®). This Spirit was also identified with the pre- 
existent Mc'ssiah, and was the means of His persistence 
through drath (P' 3’® ’® 40 ). By the S7)irit the 
brethren are also consecrated in a new covenant to 
Jehovah, thereby receiving the fuHilmcmt of the promise 
of the Messianic age (P). The risen Christ has Ix^como 
the object of the believer’s utter love and devotion, 
and has begotten in him the living hope of an eternal 
inheritance. 

(6) The Christian life . — At baptism the believer has 
his conscience cleansed through the riscMi Christ; and 
the new life springing from the seed of the w^ord of 
God planted in the heart grows by feeding upon that 
word. Holiness is its quality, involving obedience 
to the truth, freedom from fleshly lusts, self-control 
under suffering, joy in a present salvation, and hoi>e 
of life in the incorruptible inheritance. Faith is the 
act whereby the believer, realizing the W'orth of the 
unseen world through the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
puts complete trust in God, With Christ, the living 
stone, Christians form the new’ temple in w’hich the 
brethren are a royal priesthood. They are the true 
Israel, a brotherhood which is God's home on earth. 
The Christian is a pilgrim on earth, his life one of love 
to the brethren and of gentle endurance tow’ards the 
unbeliever, whom he seeks to win to the gospel, while he 
stands ready girt for his Master’s coming (P® 5®*”). 

6. Literary affinities.— (n) The OT.— This Epistle is 
greatly indebted to the LXX, especially to the P.salms 
and to Isaiah, whose teaching as to the holiness of God 
and the redemptive efficacy of the sufferings of the 
Servant of the Lord is echoed (1 P p®-*®. Is 52® 53; 1 P 
1« »®, Is 40«*f : 1 P , Is 28'®, Ps n8«; 1 P 
Is 53; 1 P , Ps 34 ‘w ). Proverbs also Is used 
(1 P 2‘b Pr 242»; 1 P 4®, Pr 10'®; 1 P 4'*, Pr 11«; 1 P 
5®. Pr 3M). 

( 6 ) Book of Enoch . — An acquaintance with thli 
pseudepigraphic book may be traced in 1 P P® 3^*- “4 
Cf. Enoch 9» lO*- »• 64^* »• 69®®, 
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(c) The Goepde. — While the Epistle affords no proof 

of acquaintance with our Gospels, it contains many 
suggestioDfl of the life and teachings of Jesus. Peter 
claims to have been a witness of the sufferings and the 
glory of Jesus (5*), which may refer both to the Trans- 
figuration and to the appearances of the risen Christ. 
Christ is set forth as the example for the sufferer, as 
though His silent endurance of reviling and the agony 
of the sinless One had been indelibly impressed on 
the author’s memory; and, as in the Synoptics, Jesus 
Christ fulfils the prophecy of the Suffering Servant. 
The great command of Jesus to His disciples to renounce 
the world, take up the cross and follow Him, seems to 
re-echo in this Epistle; as Jesus pronounced blessings 
on those who were persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
so does Peter (3’* 4‘<), and other words from the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5^®- “ 6®) seem to speak in 2** 

3i3.i« 5 #. The parable of the Sower may have supplied 
the figure of 1“®-; the lesson of the tribute money 
may underlie 2**- and Christ’s utterance of doom 
on apostate Israel, especially the parable of Mk 12‘-»*, 
probably suggested the thought of 26-‘o. That the 
Kingdom of God, so common in the teaching of Jesus, 
is not referred to, may be due to the fact that the term 
had no worthy association for the readers. They had 
learned to call God ‘Father,’ not ‘King.’ 

(d) Acts. — There are' similarities with Peter’s speeches 

In Acts, e.g., the witness of the prophets to the Messiah; 
Jesus Christ as the Suffering Serv^ant whose death was 
foreknown to God, and was endured for our sins; His 
exaltation and near return to judge the living and the 
dead (Ac 2«- " 3»« Cf. also 1 P 320 

with Ac 319 

(e) The Pauline Epistles. — A comparison of Romans 

with this Epistle reveals striking resemblances between 
them (1 P Ro 12*; 1 P 1«, Ro 12»; 1 P 2«, Ro ]2i; 
I p 2«-«- * 0 , Ro 9®- »• M; 1 p 21*17, Ro 131- »• 7; 

1 P 3« •, Ro 12i«; 1 P 47 -n, Ro 12* •), so close, indeed, 
in 1 P 2* and Ro 9“, that it is all but certain that one 
Epistle was known to the writer of the other; and 
Romans must have been the earlier. The more or less 
oovious relations of Ephesians with 1 Peter (1 P 1»-* 7. », 
Epn 1 P 1‘*, Eph 3*- ‘O; 1 P 2«*<, Eph 2‘»-»; 

1 P 2 i», Eph 6 «; 1 P 31 - 7 , Eph 5®-»; 1 P 3«, Eph po ») 
lustify the opinion that ‘the authors of both letters 
oreathed the same atmosphere’ (v. Soden). 

(t) Hebrews. — Many close verbal parallels are found 
between these Epistles, and their leading religious 
conceptions are similar. Both have the same view of 
^aith, of Jesus Christ as an example, and as the One 
who introduces the believer to God, of His death as the 
sacrifice ratifying the new covenant and taking away 
jin. Similar stre-ss is laid on hope and obedience; 
the fortunes of old Israel are employed in both to illus- 
trate the demand for faith on the part of new Israel, 
and a similar use is made of the sufferings of the readers. 
Cf. 1 P 1>. He 11»; 1 P 170, He 9»; 1 P He 12i-*; 

1 P 4« 6», He 11* 1315; 1 P 4'», He 13®; 1 P 510 , He 13«. 
Though direct literary relationship between the two 
Epistles cannot be affirmed, the authors may have been 
close friends, and the readers were perhaps similarly 
situated. 

(p) James. — A comparison of 1 P P, Ja 1 P 1*' t 
Ja !«*; 1 P l«-2i, Ja I” ®; 1 P 5*^ , Ja 4«^ »o__proves 
close relationship, but the priority can be determined 
only on the basis of the date of James. 

6 . Authorship. — According to the present greeting, 
this Epistle wa.s written by the Apostle Peter, and this 
is supported by very strong tradition. Polycarp is the 
earliest writer who Indubitably quotes the Epistle, 
though it was probably familiar to Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, Papias, and perhaps Ignatius. Basilides 
seems to have known it, and it was rejected by Marcion 
on doctrinal grounds. It is first quoted as Peter’s by 
Ireneeus and Tertullian, and is frequently used by 
dement of Aleitaudri^, Its omission from th^ Mura- 


torian Fragment is not significant; it is contained in 
the oldest versions, and Eusebius, In full agreement 
with what we know of early Christian literature, places 
it among the books which the Church accepted without 
hesitation. In the Apostolic Fathers, e.g., it is as well 
attested as Galatians or Ephesians. Harnack suggests 
that the opening and closing verses were later additions, 
and that Polycarp did not regard the letter as Peter’s; 
but this hypothesis is utterly without textual support, 
ano both paragraphs are fitted compactly into the 
Epistle. The chief objections to the Petrine authorship 
are— (1) tiie Epistle Is said to be so saturated with 
Pauline ideas that it could not have been written by the 
Apostle Peter; (2) the readers are Gentile Christians 
living within territory evangelized by Paul, in which 
Peter w'ould have been trespassing on the Gentiles 
(Gal 2®); (3) there is a lack of personal reminisc>ences 
of the life of Jesus that would be strange in Peter; 
(4) the use of good Greek and of the LXX wmuld be 
remarkable in a Galilaean fisherman; (5) the persecution 
referred to in ch. 4 is said to be historically impossible 
until after the death of Peter. 

In answer to (3) reference may be made to 5 (c). 
(4) is too conjectural to be serious, for ‘there is not 
the slightest presumption against the use of Greek in 
writings purporting to emanate from the circle of the 
first believers. They would write as men who had used 
the language from boyhood ’ (J. H. Moulton). Silvarius 
also may have had a large share in the composition of 
the Epistle. The difficulty of (5) is removed if, as we 
have seen to be probable, no official Imixirial persecution 
Is involved. Little is known of Its lK!ginnlngs in the 
provinces, though from Acts we learn that the Jews 
soon stirred up hostility against the Christians. Rome 
is called Babylon, the idolatrous oppressor of the true 
Israel. This might have happened whenever the 
Christians began to realize the awakening hatred of 
the wicked city, mistress of an empire ruled by a deified 
Nero, even before the persecution of 64 a.d. Un- 
doubtedly there is a close relationship between this 
Epistle and Paul’s Epistles, closer In thought than in 
vocabulary. Probably the approximation is nearest 
In the treatment of morals, as, e.g., marriage, slavery, 
obedience to civil rulers; and how much of this was 
common Christian belief and practice. It is, however, 
striking that in an Epistle so indebted to the Romans 
the legalistic controversy is passed by, while a different 
view of righteousness, a change of emphasis as to the 
import of Christ’s death, and a dissimilar conception 
of the work of the Spirit are manifest. Nor does the 
Ephesian idea of the Church appeal to this author. He 
cannot be called a Paulinist. He has been nurtured 
on prophetic, rather than on Pharisaic, ideals. Doubt- 
less St. Paul, a broadly educated Jew, a Roman citizen, 
and a man of massive intellect and penetrating insight, 
influenced St. Peter. This much may be inferred from 
Gal 2®'‘7, On the other hand, St. Paul did not resent 
St. Peter’s visit to Antioch in Gal 2®. Why should not 
St. Peter, many years later, have written to Churches 
some of which at least seem not to have been evangelized 
by St. Paul? But greatly as St. Peter may have been 
impressed by St. Paul's masterful construction of 
Christian thought, his character must have been Im- 
meavsurably more moulded by Jesus, while his own 
strong temperament, responsive to the prophetic side of 
his people’s religion, would change little with the years. 
It is precisely the ground-tone of the Epistle— in harmony 
with the .spirit of OT prophecy and of the Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels — that makes Its Petrine authorship 
so reasonable. 

7. Date. — The belief that St. Peter died In Rome 
is supported by a very strong chain of evidence, being 
deducible from Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Papias; 
and it is held by Dionysius of Corinth, Iren»us, Ter 
tullian, and aement of Alexandria. Unless St. Peter 
had been definitely associated with Hornet It is difficult 
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,0 understand how he supplanted 8t. Paul so soon in 
^he capital as the chief Apostle. Kvidently the tradi- 
tion of a 25 years’ episcopate has no liistorical basis, 
but St. Peter probably came to Romo after St. Paul, 
and died perhaps in the Neronian pt rsecution of 64. 
or possibly later. It is in the highest degree probable 
that 8t. Peter wrote this Epistle from Rome before 
A.D. 64. R. A. Falconer. 

PETER, SECOND EPISTLE OF.— This Epistle cannot 
rank with 1 Peter as a Christian classic; indeed, very 
many would agree witii JUlicher that ‘2 Peter is not 
only the latest document of the NT, but also the least 
deserving of a place in the canon.’ Nevertheless, it strikes 
a pure Christian note In its passion for righteousness. 

1. Contents. — 

(i.) Greeting and exhortation, I*-". The Epistle opens 
with a salutation from Simon Peter to readers who, through 
the righteousness of Clod, have been admitted to the full 
privileges of the Apostolic faith. His prayer for increased 
blessing upon them, through the knowledge of God and Jesus 
our Lord, is based on the fact that by the revelation of 
His glorious excellem:e His Divine power has made a godly 
life possible for us, and has given nch promises of our ulti- 
mately sharing His nature, when we have escaj^d from 
this present world perishing in its last (vv.‘-<). They are 
therefore urged toenrich their characterw'ith virtues. because 
only fnim such a soil will a full knowledge of Jesus Chri.st 
grow; and entrance into His eternal Kingdom depends 
upon forgiveness <if sins, and the zealous effortof the believer 
to make the gospel call effective by a life of virtue (vv.^*“). 

(ii.) The sure witness to the gospel, vv.‘!*-*‘. The Apostle 
will hold himself in readiness to remind his leaders of the 
truth; and since his death may be sudden, he will endeavour 
to leave them a trustworthy memorial of his teaching; for, 
unlike the false teachers, Peter was an eye-witness com- 
etent to set forth the power and the return of the Lord, 
aving seen the Transfiguration on the Holy Mount. He 
also heard the Divine voice that confirmed prophecy, to 
which they must pay heed, since it was given by tne Spirit: 
but prophecy having such an origin can be interpreted 
only ny the voice of God, not by private opinion. 

(lii ,) The false teaehera, ch. 2. An invasion of false teachers 
is foretold. These men will subvert the g<jspet of redemption 
from sin, and cause apostasy in the Church. But their doom 
at the hand of a righteous God, is no less certain than that of 
the angels who sinned, or the antediluvian world, or Sodom 
and Gomorrah; though now also, as then, the few righteous 
will escape (vv.‘ -•) . Sensual, irreverent, brutish, and ignorant 
of spiritual things, they destroy even the sacred Christian 
feasts liy their revelry, and. like Balaam, seek, for their 
selfish purposes, to lead their victinw into fornication, delud- 
ing recently converted l)eliever8 with a false doctrine of 
freedom. Had these apostates never known the truth, it 
would have been better for them (vv.*® **). 

(iv.) IV arning against scepticism as to the return of the Lord. 
ch. 3. He reminds his readers that it was foretold as a sign of 
the end that mockers would deny that the Lord will return, 
but that both the prophets and the Lord proclaimed a day 
of Final Judgment. The memory of the Flood should be 
a warning to the scofft^rs (vv.' D* God’s delay is intended 
to give opportunity for repentance, and His purposes, though 
slowly maturing, will be brought to pa.s.s without wanung; 
but the Day may l>e hastened by holy living and godliness. 
Thw is the teaching also of Faul, whose Ki.spel of grace some 
are seeking to distort into licence. Safety lies in watchful- 
ness and in growth in the grace and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ (vv. 

2. Situation of the readers.— Were it not that 2 P 3* 
seems to refer to 1 Peter, no definite information would 
be found In this letter as to the locality of the reader.s. 
It appears to be an Epistle designed to counteract a par- 
ticular error affecting a district rather than one Church. 
It may be Inferred that the readers were Gentiles (l‘),and 
were being misled by distortions of the Pauline doctrine 
of grace (3‘*- ‘«), though the Churches were undisturbed 
by any echoes of the Jewish-Christian controversy. 
Indifference to Christian morality, inducing a dulled 
spiritual sense, has made them liable to apostasy under 
the influence of false teachers who are about to invade 
the Churches. Some are already at work among them 
( 2 i»-i«). They seem to have taken advantage of the 
privilege of porphecy to spread their libertinism, and to 
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have turned the sacred love-feasts into bestial carousals, 
holding out. especially to recent convert.s, the distorted 
promise of Christain freedom. They satisfied their own 
avarice and lust, and scoffed at moral responsibility, 
teaching, It would appear, that there is no resurrection 
of the body or judgment to come, by playing upon 
the deferred Christian hope of the Return of the Lord. 
Apparently they were all of one type, and so wicked as 
to be compared with the worst sinners of the OT 
( 2 *. ft. e. 16 ). There is no evidence of any speculative 
system like thosii of the 2nd c*.*nt. Gnosticism, but there 
are features in common with the practices of the 
Nicolaitans of the Churches of Pergamuin and Thyatira 
(Rev 2‘*-**), though no mention is made of idolatry. A 
greater affinity may be traced with the Sadducalc spirit 
of portions of the Jewish and semi-pagan world, where 
scepticism as to spiritual realities went hand in hand with 
practical immorality. The cities of Syria or Samaria 
would be a not improbable situation for the readers of 
2 Peter. 

3, Purpose of the Epistle. — It is a mistake to confine 
the purpose of 2 Peter to the refutation of one error, 
as, e.g., the dAiial of the Parousia. It is a loud appeal 
for godly living and faith in the affirmations of the gospel. 
Scripture, and the Christian conscience. God's promises 
of mercy and tiircatenings of judgment are Yea and 
Amen. The writer aims to impress on his readers: 
(1) that saving knowledge of Jesus Christ is granted 
only to the virtuous heart; (2) that Jesus Christ is a 
pre.sent power for a godly life, and is certain to return 
for judgment; (3) tlie hideous character of the false 
teachers and the self-evident doom of themselves and 
their victims; (4) that delay in the Return of the Lord 
must be used for repentance, for that Day will surely 
come. 

4. Literary affinities. — (a) The OT. — Though the 
direct quotations are few (Ps 90< in 3» and probably 
Pr 26*^ In 2“, with reminiscences of Is 34* in 3^*, and 
Is 65'^ 66“ in 3*’), the real indebtedness of 2 Pet. to 
the OT is very great in the historical examples of ch. 2, 
and in the view of Creation, the Flood, and the Day of 
the Lord (3»- «■ The influence of Isaiah is manifest 
(cf. Is 34< 51« 66»*^- with 2 P 37- lo); and the use 
of Proverbs mav perhaps be seen in 2 P 2^’ (Pr 10^^ 21* 
25‘<) and in 2 P 2^^ (Pr 122« 16>- 

(6) Book of Enoch . — It cannot be doubted that 
Enoch 9' 10«-« 18“-21 has influenced 2 P 2«- »i. 

(c) The Gospels . — The most obvious references are in 

2 p 119-18^ which agrees fundamentally, though not 
precisely, with the Synoptic narratives of the Trans- 
figuration, and in HS which seems to point to the 
incident in Jn 21'** The Synoptic eschatology also, 
along with OT prophef^y. has influenced 2 Peter (cf. 
Mk 13«- « li and 2 P 3‘o-‘»; Mt 19** 25»', Lk 

and 2 P 3«*- i“). Mt « H and the parable 

of the Sower (Lk 8*®- throw much light on 2 P P-®; 
and Mt 1228 29 43-46 on 2 P 2‘»-2‘. 

(d) The Pauline Epistles. — Of these there are. very few 

traces, though 2 P H* may be compared with 2 Co 5*; 
2 P 2»» witli Ro 6>«; 2 P 3»* with I Th 3»8 5“ and 

2 P 3*8 with Ro 2* 9“. There are verbal simllaritUNS 

with the Pastoral Epistles, but probably they do not 
involve anything more than a wide-spread similar atrnos- 
pb'Te. According to 3*8. w, the author seems to know 
all St. Paul’s correspondence, but he shows astonishingly 
little evidence of its influence. 

(e) Jude. — (Dne of these Epistles must have been 
used by the author of the other, but there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the priority, the prevailing 
view at present being apparently infavourof the priority 
of Jude, though Zahn and Bigg are strong advocates of 
2 Peter. The question Is really indeteiminable, and, 
apart from the external testimony of the one to the 
other, has little bearing on the authorship. 

(/) 1 Peter. — (1.) Differences. These are many and 
serious, 1 Peter is written in fluent Hellenistic Greek 
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while the style of 2 Peter is almost i)seiido-literary, and 
its words are often quite uncoiTiiiion. 1 Peter quotes 
largely from the LXX, tlie use of which can hardly be 
detected in 2 Peter. The Divine names are different, 
and different conceptions of Christ’s work and of the 
Christian life are emphasized — in 1 Peter Jesus is the 
Messiah whose sufferings, death, and resurrection are 
the leading motives for the Christian life; in 2 Peter 
Christ is ‘Saviour,' who brings power for a godly life 
to all who have knowledge of Him. Hope and joy 
are the notes of 1 Peter, which was written to readers 
who are buoyed up in suffering by faith in and love to 
their risen Lord. In 2 Peter false teaching instead of 
persecution is a source* of danger; knowledge takes the 
place of hope, and piety that of lioliness. 

(ii.) Hesemblances [cf. (i.)]. — Tliese are manifold and 
striking. Both Epistles are influenced greatly by Isaiah 
and in some measure by Proverbs and Enoch. Both teach 
tliat Jesus Christ is progressively revealed to the believer, 
the Parousia being tile fulfilment of the Transfiguration 
or the Resurrection (1 P 2 P V- Both 

emphasize the fact of the Parousia and of Divim* judg- 
ment; Noah and the Flood are used a^ examples in 
both. A similar conception of the Holy Spirit, unique 
in the NT, is found in 1 P po-is and 2 P In both 

the Ciiristian life is regarded as a growth from seed 
(1 P 2 P 1“ 3'®); oliiE*dience to the truth, emphasized 
in I P 1 “ and 2 P 2^- 21 , brings the favourite virtue of 
steadfastness (1 P 2** 2 P IP'). The law of holy 

living conf(‘rs true freedom (1 P ps. i« 2 “*®'-, 2 P 2 *® 
311 . 14) _ The virtues of 2 P are paralleled in 1 Peter, 
being those of a gentle, orderly, patient, kindly life of 
goodness; and in both the Christian life is regarded as a 
pilgrimage to an eternal inheritance, (1 P P- S 2 P 
111 . la. U), 

6. Testimony of later Christian Literature, — Until the 
3rd cent, the traces of 2 Peter are very few. It was 
evidently known to the author of the Apocolyjme of 
Peter (c. 150 a.d.). though tliis is questioned without 
sufficient reason by some scholars. Tlie first certain 
quotation is found in Firmilian of Ciesar<!a in Cappadocia 
(f. 2 r>t)); probably it was use d by Clement of Alexandria; 
and Origen knew it, but doubte<l its genuinene.ss. While 
Eusebius himseJf did not accept the Epi.stle, he placed 
it, in deference to gemual opinion, among tlie ‘disputed’ 
Ixioks, It in not rcferrc'd to by the .scholars of Antioch, 
nor is it in the Pesliitta, the common version of the 
Syrian Cliurch. The oldest Latin versions also seem 
not to have, contained it; possilily it was absi'iit from 
the original of C/odex B, but it is found in tlu* Egyptian 
versions. Jerome, and afterwards Erasmus and Calvin, 
harboured doubts alaiut its genuineness. 

6. Authorship. — It will hav<i lieen evident tliat there 
is much in this Epistle to justify tlie doubt as to its 
genuineness which has been entertained by many of 
the greatest Chri.stian teachers from the early centuries; 
and recent .scholarship has not yet relieved the diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the Petrine authorship. 
They are ( 1 ) the remarkable divergence from the First 
Epistle, which seems to be too radical to be explained by 
the employment of different amanuenses; ( 2 ) the inferior 
style of the Epistle, its lack of restraint and its discon- 
tinuity, notably in P2-« and ch. 2; (3) the absence of 
an early Christian atmosphere, together with a tone of 
disappointment because the promise of Christ to return 
has been long deferred (3*^ ); (4) the appeal to the 
three authorities of the primitive Catholic Church — 
the Prophets, the Lord, and the Apostles (i‘*'n 3 ^); (5) 
the reference to 8 t. Paul’s letters as ‘Scripture’; ( 6 ) the 
extremely meagre external evidence. 

Of these difficulties the gravest are (1) and ( 6 ). It 
is almost impo.ssible to hold that the author of 1 Peter 
could have described his letter in the words of 2 P 3>, 
and have regarded 2 Peter as a sequel to the same 
readers. It has, however, been suggested that 2 Peter 
was written earlier than 1 Peter, and that the Epistles 


were composed by different amanuenses for different 
readers. But this hypothesis has not met with much 
favour. The insufficient witness is also serious, and 
though singly the other difficulties may be removed, their 
cumulative effect is too much for a letter already heavily 
burdened. But if the evidence is against direct Petrine 
authorship, is the book to be summarily banished into 
the middle of the 2 nd cent, as entirely pseudonymous? 
Probably not. (I) There are no features of the Epistle 
which neces.sarily extrude it from the 1 st century. 
Doubts as to the Parousia and similar false teaching 
were not unknown in the Apostolic age, and some of 
the most distinctive features of the 2 iul cent., such as 
developed Gnosticism and Chiliasm, are conspicuous by 
their absence. Also the reference to St. Paul’s letters 
as ‘Scripture’ is not decisive, for in view of the insist- 
ence upon ‘written prophecy' and its origin it 

is doubtful whether St. Paul is ranked with the OT 
prophets. But in any cas*^, by the time of 1 Clement 
there was a collection of St. Paul’s letters which would 
be read in churches with some Scriptural authority. 
Finally, there is much to be .said for the view that not 
the OT Scriptures, but other Christian writings, are 
referr(‘d to in 3‘». (2) 2 Peter contains a large dis- 

tinctively Petrine element. It has already been shown 
that 1 and 2 Peter have much in common. They 
present a non-Pauline conception of Christianity, shared 
by them in common with the Gosiiel of Mark and 
the speeches of Peter in Acts. In Mk. and in 2 Peter 
Jesus Christ is the strong Son of God, whose death 
ransomed sinners, and whose return to judgment is 
described in generally similar outlines. In the Epistle 
stress is laid on repentance, as in the opening of Mk. and 
in Acts (.2 P 3® **'), and there, is a striking .similarity 
between Ac 3‘®-*i and 2 P 3^*- Likewise the 
Christian life is regarded as the fulfilimmt of the new 
law, and the parables in Mk. of the planting and growth 
of the vSe€*d, supply suggestive parallels for both 1 and 
2 P(*ter. Both Epistles, like the speeches in Acts, are 
Hebrew in spirit, and are influenc 4 *d by prophetic 
motives. 

Perhaps the solution that will best suit the facts la 
to assume that a di.sciph* of Peter, who remembered how 
his mast 4 *r had dealt with an attac'k of Sadducuic sen- 
suality in some of the Palestinian (’hurdles, being con- 
fronted with a recrudesf'enct' of similar evil, re-edited 
his teaching. This will do justice to the moral earnest- 
ness and the true Christian note of the Epistle. 

li. A. Falconer. 

PETHAHIAH. — 1. The head of the nineteenth 
priestly course (1 Ch 24‘«). 2. A Levite (Ezr 10“, 

Neh 9'*): ill 1 Es 9“ Patheus. 3. A Judahlte officer 
(Neh ll^). 

PETHOR. — Mentioned in Nu 22 ^ and Dt 23< as the 
home of Balaam, in N. Mesopotamia, when he was 
called by Balak to curse Israel. With this Indication 
agrees the repeated statement by king Shalmaneser 11 . 
of Assyria regarding a certain city which he calls Pitru, 
that it lay on the river SUffUr (modern S&jflr), near its 
junction with the Euphrates. Thus Pethor would seem 
to have lain a little south of Carchemish, on the west 
of the Euphrates. J. F. M’CtrRDY. 

PETHUEL. — The father of the prophet Joel (J 1 P). 
PETRA. — See Bela. 

PEULLETHAI. — The eighth son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch 26'-). 

PHAATH MOAB (1 Es 5" 8 ») ^Pahath-moab of 

Ezr 2« etc. 

PHACARETH (1 Es 5^0 "Pochareth-hassdbaim, 

Ezr 287. 

PHAISUR (1 Es 9**) -Ezr 10 « Paihhur, 1 E* 5* 
Phatsurus. 

PHALDEUS (1 Es 9««) -Pedaiah, Neh 8 «. 
PHALEAS (1 Es 6 ») -Padon, Ezr 24«. 
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PflALIAS (1 Es 0<>»)»Peiaiah, Neh 8^. 

PHALTIEL (cf. 2 S 3*^). — The ‘ captain of the people’ 
(2 Es 5«). 

PHANUEL. — The mother of Anna (Lk 2“). 

PHARAKIM. — A family of Nethinlm (1 Es 5«). 

PHARAOH. — The later Egyptian royal title, Per-'o, 
•Great House,* adopted into Hebrew. Originally 
designating the royal establishment in Egypt, it gradually 
became the appellative title of the king, and from the 
22nd Dyn. (c. n.c. 9.50) onwards was regularly attached 
to the king’s name in popular speech. The Hebrew 
Pharaoh-necho and Pharaoh-hopiira are thus precise 
renderings of Egyptian. Shlshak also was entitled 
Per-*o Shesiionk in Egyptian, but apparently Hebrew 
had not yet adopted the novel fashion, and so gave his 
name without Pharaoli (1 K ll<o 1424 ). Tirhakah Is 
not entitled Pharaoh as in Egyptian documents, but is 
more acctirately described as king of Cush (2 K 19®). 

The following Pharaohs are referred to without their 
names being specifi(‘d; 1. Pharaoh of Abram (Gn 12*®-*®), 
l^lpossibl(^ to identify. The title Pharaoh and the 
mention of camels api>ear to be anachronisms in the 
story. 2. Pharaoh of Jost^ph (Gn 39 etc.). The proper 
names in the story, viz. Poliphar, Potiphera, Asenath, 
Zaphenalh-i)aneah are at once recognizable (when the 
vocalization is discounted) as typical names (Petepre, 
Esneit, Zepiu'lefonkh) of the late iK*riod beginning 
with the 22nd Dyn. (c. n.c. 9.50), and ending in the 
reign of Darius (r, n.c. .500). It has been conjectured 
that the Pharaoh of Joseph was one of the Hyksos 
kings, but it is not advisable to press for historical 
identifications in this beautiful legend. 3 . and 4 . The 
Pharaohs of the Oppression and the Exodu.s. The 
name of Raamses, given to a store-city built by the 
Hebrews (l^x 1**), points to one of the kings named 
Harnesses in the 19th-20th Dyn. as the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. The chief of these was Rames.ses ii. 
(c. n.c. 13.50), after whom several towns w'ere named. 
He was ]w-rhaps the greatest builder in Egyptian 
history. His son Mineptah might Imj the Pharaoh 
of the Exodu.s: but from the fifth year of Mineptah 
them is an Egyptian record of the dc.siruction of ‘ I.srael,’ 
wlio, it w'ould seem, were already in Palestine. At 
present it i.s Impo.s.sible to ascertain the proportion of 
historical truth contain<‘d in th(' legends of the Exodus. 
6. 1 (^h 4>«, 'Bithiah, <latighter of Pharaoh’: no clue 
to identity. Bithiah is Heb., and not like an Egjp. 
name. 6. 1 K 3* 9*« ^ 11*, Pharaoh, the father- 
in-law of Solomon, must be one of tlie feeble king.s of 
the. end of the 21st Dynasty. 7 . 1 K 11**, the Pharaoh 
who befrieiKied Hadad the Edomite in the last days 
of Solomon, and g^ave him the sister of hi.s queen 
Tahpeue.s; not identified. (At this point in the nar- 
rative .Shishak comes in: he is never railed Pharaoh, 
see above.) 8. Pharaoh, king of Egypt in 2 K 18**, 
Is 36* etc., perhaps as a general term for the Egyptian 
king, not pointing to any individual. In the time of 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah, Tirhakah or .some earlier king 
of the BUhiopian Dynasty would bt^ on the throne. 9 . 
For Jer 37, I:>.k 29, see Hophra. Ll. Ohiffitii. 

PHARATHON. — Named, with Timnath and Tephon, 
among the cities which Bacchides ‘strengthened with 
high walls, with gales and with bars’ (1 Mac 9*®). 
Some authoritle.s mad with DXX ' Timnath-pharathon,’ 
as indicating one place. Conder suggests Fcr'on, 
about 15 mlh‘s W. of Nablus. This seems to be too 
far to tne north, as the towns mentioned are all *in 
Judfpa.’ It may possibly be Fer'ata, 6 miles S.W. of 
Nfiblus, although the .same difficulty exists in a moflified 
degree. Cf. Pihathon. W. Ewing. 

PHARES. — See Perez. 

PHARIDA. — See Perida. 

PHARISEES. — A study of the four centuries before 
Christ supplies a striking illustration of the law that 


the deepest movements of history advance without 
the men, who in God’s plan are their agents, being 
clearly aware of what is going on. The answer to the 
question — How came the Pharisees into the place of 
power and prestige they held in the time of our Lord? 
involves a clear understanding of the task of Israel 
after the Exile. It was to found and develop a new 
type of community. The Hebrew monarchy had been 
thrown into perpetual bankruptcy. But monarchy 
was the only form that the political principle could 
assume in the East. What should be put in its place? 
In solving this problem the Jews created a community 
which, while it was half-8tate, w'as also half-Church. 
The working capital of the Jews was tlie monotheism 
of the proy)hets, the self-revelation of God in His character 
of holy and creative Unity, and, inseparable from this, 
the belief in the perfectibility and indestructibility of 
the Chosen Nation (the Messianic, idea). Prophecy 
cea.sed. Into the place of the prophet came the school- 
master and tlie drill-master. They popularized mono- 
theism, making it a national instinct. Necessarily, 
the popularization of monotheism drew along with it 
a growing sense of superiority to the heathen and 
idolatrous nations amongst whom their lot was cast. 
And by the same necessity the Jews were taught to 
separate thern.selves from their heathen neighbours 
(Ezr 10**). They must not intermarry, lest the nation 
be dragged down to the heathen level. This was the 
state of things in the 3rd cent. b.c. (see Ersenem), when 
Hellenism began to threaten Judaism with annihila- 
tion. The deepest forces of Judaism sounded the 
rally. The more zealous Jews drew^ apart, calling 
themselves the ‘Holy Men’ {Chasidim), Puritans, or 
those self-dedicated to the realization of Ezra’s ideal. 
Then came the great war. The tendencies of Judaism 
precipitated themselves. The Jewish Puritans became 
a distinct class called the ‘Pharisees,’ or men who 
separated themselves from the heathen, and no less from 
the heathenizing tendencies and forces in their owm 
nation. They abstained even from table-fellowship 
with the heathen as being an abominable thing (Gal 2**** ). 
As years went on it became more and more clear that 
the heart of the nation w as with them. And so it comes 
to pass that in our Lord's time, to use His own words, 
‘the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat’ (Mt 23*). 
They, not the priests, are the source of authority. 

The history of Pharisaism enables us to understand 
its .spirit and ruling ideas, to do justice to its greatness, 
while emphasizing it.s limitations and defects. Into it 
went the deeiH'st elements among the forces which 
built the Jewish church and nation. The Pharisee.s 
are seen at their best when contrasted with the Zealots 
(.see CANAN.EAN) ott the one .side and the HezxxliaxiB (wh. 
see) on the other. Unlike the latter, they were deeply 
in earnest with their ancestral religion. Again and 
again at critical times they showed the vigour and 
temiier of fearless Puritanism. Unlike the former, 
they held back from the appeal to force, believing that 
the God of the nation was in control of history, that 
in His own good time He would grant the nation its 
desire; that, meanwhile, the duty of a true Israelite 
was w'hole-hearted devotion to the Torah, joined to 
patient wailing on the Divine will. This nobler side 
of Phari.saisrn could find itself in Ps 119. The Pharisees 
were in a sen.se Churchmen rather than statesmen. 
And they emphasized spiritual methods. Their interests 
lay in the synagogue, in the schooling of children, in 
missionary extension amongst the lieathen. They 
deserved the power and prestige which w^e find them 
holding in our Lord’s lime. The Master Himself seems 
to say this when He distinguishes between their rightful 
authority and the spirit which they often showed in 
their actions (Mt 23*-^). Hence we are not surprised 
when we learn that, after the conflicts wdth Rome (a.d, 
66-135), Pharisaism became practically synonymous 
with Judaism. One great w^ar (the Maccabsan) had 
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defined Pharisaism. Another war, even more terrible, 
gave it the final victory. The two wars together created 
the Judaism known to Europeans and Americans. And 
this, allowing for the Inevitable changes which a long and 
varied experience brings to pass in the most tenacious 
race, is in substance the Pharisaism of the 2nd century. 

A wide historical study discovers moral dignity and 
greatness in Pharisaism. The Pharisees, as contrasted 
with the Sadducees (wh. see), represented the democratic 
tendency. As contrasted with the priesthood, they 
stood both for the democratic and for the spiritualizing 
tendency. The priesthood was a close corporation. No 
man who was unable to trace his descent from a priestly 
family could exercise any function in the Temple. 
But the Pharisees and the Scribes opened a great career 
to all the talents. Furthermore, the priesthood exhausted 
Itself in the ritual of the Temple, But the Pharisees 
found their main function in teaching and preaching. 
So Pharisaism cleared the ground for Christianity. 
And when the reader goes through hi.s NT with this point 
In mind, and when he notes the striking freedom of the 
NT from ritualistic and sacerdolai ideas, he should 
give credit to Pharisaism as one of the historical forces 
which made these supreme qualities possible. 

We have not yet exhausted the claims of the Pharisees 
on our interest and gratitude. It was they v/ho, for 
the most part, prepared the ground for Christianity 
by taking the Messianic ide4i and working it into the 
very texture of common consciousness. Pharisaism 
was Inseparable from the popularization of monotheism, 
and the universal acceptance by the nation of its Divine 
election and calling. We need only consider our Lord’s 
task to see how much preparatory work the Pharisees 
did. Contrast the Saviour with Gautama (Buddha), 
and the greatness of His work is clearly seen. Buddha 
teaches men the way of peace by thinking away the 
•political and social order of things. But our Lord 
took the glorified nationalism of His nation as the 
trunk-stock of His thought, and upon it grafted the 
Kingdom of God. Now, it was the Pharisees who made 
Mealized nationalism, based upon the monotheism of 
the prophets, the pith and marrow of Judaism. It was 
vhey who wrote the great Apocalypses (Daniel and 
Enoch). It was they who made the belief in immortality 
and resurrection part of the common consciousness. It 
was they who trained the national will and purpose up 
to the level where the Saviour could use it. 

But along with this great work went some lamentable 
defects and limitations. Though they stood for the 
spiritualizing tendencies which looked towards the 
existence of a Church, the Pharisees never reach€?d the 
Church idea. They mode an inextricable confusion be- 
tween the question of the soul and the question of descent 
from Abraham. They developed the spirit of proud and 
arrogant orthodoxy, until the monotheism of the prophets 
became in their hands wholly incompetent to found a 
Kxjlety where Jew and Gentile should be one (Gal 3**, 
Col 3“)* They developed Sabbatarianism until reverence 
for the Sabbath became a superstition, as our Lord’s 
repeated clash with them goes to show. And in spite 
of many noble individual exceptions, the deepest 
tendency of Pharisaism was towards an over- valuation 
of extenwd things, LeviticAl correctness and precision 
(Mt 23*»), that made their spirit strongly antagoni.stic to 
the genius of Prophetism. For Prophetism, whether 
of the Old or of the New Dispensation, threw the whole 
emphasis on character. And so, when John the Baptist, 
the first prophet for many centuries, came on the field, 
he put himself in mortal opiiosition to the Pharisees, 
no less than to the Sadducees (Mt 37*-, Jn l‘®« ). And 
our Lord, embodying the moral essence of Prophetism, 
found His most dangerous opponents, until the end of 
His ministry, not in the Sadducees or the Essenes or 
the Zealots, but in the Pharisees. 

^ also artt. Saboucebs and Scribes. 

Henbt S. Nash. 


PHARPAR.— A river of Damascus mentioned with 
the Abanah (2 K 5^’) by Naaman as contrasting favour- 
ably with the Jordan. Its identification is by no means 
so certain as that of Abanah with the Barada. The most 
probable is that suggested by Thomson, namely, the 
*Atvaj, a river rising east of Hermon. A wady near, 
but not tributary to, one of its sources is called the 
Wadu Barbar, which may possibly be a reminiscence 
of the ancient name. The principal obstacle to this 
identification is the distance of the river from the city ; 
but Naaman was perhaps thinking as much of the fertile 
plain of Damascus as of the city itself. Other identi- 
fications have been with either the river flowing from 
*Ain Fijeh, or else one or other of the canals fed by 
the Barada. R. A. S. Macalister. 

PHASELIS is mentioned 1 Mac 15*^ as a city to which 
the Romans in b.c. 139 sent letters on behalf of the Jews. 
It was at the E. extremity of the coast of Lycia, a Dorian 
colony which apparently always maintained its inde- 
pendence of the rest of Lycia. Its early importance 
was due to its position in the trade between the ACgiean 
and the Levant. Its alliance with Cilician pirates 
caused it to be captured by Servillus Isaurlcus in b.c. 77, 
and it seems never to have recovered its former Import- 
ance. It was a bishopric in the Byzantine period. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PHASIRON. — A Nabatsean tribe (1 Mac 9»«): un- 
known. 

PHASSURUS (1 Es 6»)-Pa8hhur, Ezr 10». 
PHEREZITE. — See Perizzites. 

PHIOOL. — Abimelech’s captain (Gn 21“* •* 26"). 
PHILADELPHIA was a city of Lydia, 28 miles from 
Sardis, in the valley of the Cogamis, a tributary of the 
Hermus, and conveniently situated for receiving the trade 
between the great central plateau of Asia Minor and 
Smyrna. The district known as Katakekaumene (‘ Burnt 
Region’), because of its volcanic character, rises immedi- 
ately to the N.E. of Philadelphia, and this was a great 
vin(}-producing region. 

Philadelphia w'as founded and named by Attalus 
Philadelphus of Pergamus before b.c. 138. It was liable 
to serious earthquakes, but remained an Important centre 
of the Roman province of Asia, receiving the name of 
Neo-Caesarea from Tiberius, and, later on, the honour of 
the Neocorate (i.c. the wardenshlp of the temple for 
Emperor-worship). There is no record of the beginning 
of the Church at Philadelphia, but in the Apocalypse It Is 
one of the seven churches to which, as heads of districts, 
special messages are sent. In its message (Rev 3»-“) 
it is said to have ' a little strength ’ (which p(>rhap8 refers 
to it.s recent origin), and to have set before It ‘an open 
door,’ which seems to refer to the opportunities it had of 
spreading the gospel In the centre of Asia Minor. In 3* 
‘the synagogue of Satan which say they are Jews and 
are not’ must mean that the Jews of Philadelphia 
had been lax, and had conceded too much to Gentile 
ways. But the message contains no reproach against 
the Christians, although they are bidden to hold fast 
that which they have, and the promise to him that 
ovcrcometh is that ‘ I will write upon him the name 
of ray God, and the name of the city of my God, the 
new Jerusalem, . . . and mine own new name.’ Doubt- 
less there Is a reference here, as in the message to Per- 
gamus, to the new name taken at baptism, and apparently 
sometimes kept secret. 

Philadelphia was the seat of a bishop^ but was not a metro|[>- 
olis until about a.d. 1300, when the importance of Sardis 
had become less. In the 14th cent., when the Greek Empire 
retamed nothing on the mainland of Asia except a strip of 
territory opposite Constantinople, Philadelphia still resisted 
the Ottoman arms, though far from the sea and almost 
forgotten by the Emperors. In the words of Gibbon (ob. 
Ixiv): ‘Among the Greek colonies and churches of Amat 
PhiladelphiA is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins.’ a 
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pleasing example that the paths of honour and 8afet>[ may 
Bometfmes be the same/ The date of its hnal capture is un« 
certain — probably a.d. 1391. Its modern name is Ala- 
Sheher, and a considerable portion of the population is 
Christian. A. E. Hillard. 

PHILEMON . — Known only aa the person addressed 
by St. Paul on behalf of the runaway slave Onesimus 
(Philem ‘). The closeness of the i>ersonal tie between 
him and the Apostle is expressed in the terms ‘beloved 
and fellow- worker,’ and appears in the familiar con- 
fidence with which St. Paul presses his appeal. From 
Col 4* It seems that Onesimus, and therefore Phiiemon, 
resided in Coloss®; Archippus, too, who is joined with 
Philemon In the salutation, is a Colos.siun (Col 4‘0, and 
there Is no reason to doubt the natural supposition that 
St. Paul's greeting is to husband, wife (Apphla), and son, 
with the cliurch in Philemon’s house. Tliat he was of 
good position is suggested not only by his po.ssesslon of 
slaves, but also by his ministry to the saints and by 
Paul’s hope to lodge with him (Philem *0. He appar- 
ently owed his conversion to St. Paul (v.**), possibly 
during the long ministry in Kj)hesus (Ac 19‘®), for the 
Apostle had not himself visited CJolossie (Col 20. 

S. W. Grekn. 

PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO.~l. Occasion and contents. 

— This beautiful private letter, unique in the NT, pur- 
ports to be from St. Paul (with whose name that of 
Timothy is joined, as in 1 and 2 Thc^ss,, 2 Cor., Philipp., 
Col.) to Philemon, with Apphia and .\rchippus, and the 
church in his house. This plural address appears, quite 
naturally, in vv.“ and ^ (‘you’); otherwise the letter 
is to Philemon alone ( thee’). St. Paul i.s a ‘prisoiUT’ 
(vv.*- "• *0, — a first link of connexion between this letter 
and Phlllpplans (P- »» etc.), Eph (3‘ 4‘ G*®), and Col. 
(4*- >*); with Col. there is also close connexion in the 
fact that Onesimus was a Colossian (Col 4*), and in the 
salutations in Ixith Epi.stles from Epaphras, Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke. It is almost certain 
that the letter was sent from Rome (not C®.sarea) to 
Coloss®, along with the Colossian Epistle, by Tychicus 
and Onesimus, to be handed to Philemon by the runaway 
slave, who at 8t. Paul’s instance was returning to the 
master he had wronged by embezzlement and flight. 
Onesimus had in some way become known to the Apostle, 
who had won him to the Christian faith (v.*®). St. 
Paul regards him as his ‘child,’ his ‘very heart,’ a 
‘brother beloved’ (vv.‘®- ‘®), and would fain keep Ids 

helpful ministry (vv.>»- “). But tlie convert must first 
put himself right by voluntary surri'iider: his service 
belongs to Philemon, and, however desired by St. Paul, 
can be accepted by him only of his friend’s free will 
(v.‘<). So St. Paul .sends the slave back, with this letter 
to secure his forgiveness and t he welcome of one Christian 
brother for another (vv,‘* *’). He founds his appeal 
on what he has heard of Philemon’s love ‘toward all the 
saints’ (vv.*-’- •); yet makes it also a personal request 
from ‘ Paul the aged and now a prisoner,’ who has claims 
upon Philemon’s service (vv.® ®®), with just a hint 

of an authority which he will not press (vv.®* i*- 
‘obedience’). A wistful humour appears in the play 
on the meaning of the name OnesiniUA; ‘ I beseech thee 
for Profitable, who was aforetime unprofitable, but now 
is profitable . . . Yea, let me have profit of thee* 
(vv.“- *®); also when at v.*® St. Paul himself takes the 
pen and with playful solemnity (cf., for the solemn 
formula ‘I Paul.’ 1 16®b 2 Co 10b Col 4'», 2 Th 3 *^) 

gives his bond for the debt, ‘ I Paul write it with my own 
hand, I will repay It.' (It is possible, though less 
probable that the Greek tense should be rendered *I 
have written,’ and that the previous verse also, if not 
the whole letter, is by St. Paul’s hand.) Indeed, the 
mingled earnestness, tact, and charm amply endorse 
Renan’s verdict — ‘a little masterpiece’: the letter 
exemplifies the Apostle’s own precept as to speech 
seasoned with salt’ (Col 4 ®), and shows the perfect 
Christian gentleman. 

2 z 


2. Teaching. — It is si^lficant for the depth and 
sincerity of St. Paul’s religious faith that this private 
letter in its salutation, thanksgiving, and benediction 
is as loftily devout as any Epistle to the Churches, 
Apart from this, the dogmatic interest lies in its illustra- 
tion of Christianity a( work. The relation of master and 
slave conies into conflict with that of the Christian 
communion or fellowship: the problem is whether that 
fellowship will prove ‘ effectual in the knowledge of every 
good thing which is in you unto Christ,’ and the slave 
be received as a hrotlier. 8t. Paul does not ask that 
Onesimus lx* vS<‘t free. It may even be doubted whetfier 
‘the word emancipation seems to be trembling on his 
lips* (Light foot, Col. n. .321): if it is, it is rather that 
One.simus may lx; permitted to return to continue his 
mlni.stry to the imprisoned Apostle than that Chris- 
tianity, as he conct'ives it. forbids slavery. That 
Institution is not in 8t. Paul’s judgment to be violently 
ended, though it is to be regulated by the Christian 
principle of equality and responsibility before God 
(Eph 65 ®, Col 3“-4‘); to the slave himself his worldly 
position should be matter of indifference (1 Co 7*‘-*®). 
Yet if Philemon should choose to assert his rights. It 
will mean a fatal breach in Christian ‘fellowship’ and 
the rejection of a Christian ‘brother.’ Thus St. Paul 
laid down the principle which inevitably worked itself 
out — though not till the 19th cent. — into the Impossi- 
bility of slavery within a Christian nation. Chri.stians 
long and strenuously defended it: Christianity, and not 
least this letter, destroyed it. 

3. Authenticity. — The external testimony is full and 
consiste nt, although so short and personal a letter might 
easily lack recognition. It is contained in the Syriac 
and Old Latin Versions, and named in the Muratorlan 
Fragment. Marcion accepted it (Tort. adv. Mare.v. 21). 
Origen quotes from it three times, in each case as St. 
Paul’s Eu.scbius includes it among the undisputed books. 
On internal grounds it may fairly be claimed that the 
letter speaks for its own genuineness. Some modern 
critics (since F. C. Baur) have questioned its authenticity, 
mainly because they reject Colossians, witli which this 
letter is so closely connected. As Renan writes: ‘If the 
epistle is apocryphal, the private letter is a[)ocryphal 
also; now, few pages liave so clear an accent of truth. 
Paul alone, it would f?eem, could have written this little 
masterpiece’ (St. Paul, p. xi.). But it must suffice here 
to affirm as the all but universal judgment, that 'Phile- 
mon belongs to tlie least doubtful part of the Apostle’s 
work' (JOlicher, Introd. to NT, p. 127). 

4. Date and place of writing.— The argument for Rome 
as against C®sarea (Meyer, etc.) seems decisive. Opinion 
is greatly divided as to the order of tlie Epistles of the 
Captivity, i.e. wliether Philippians or the group Eph.- 
C-ol.-Philem. is the earlier (see Lightfoot, Philip, pp. 
36-46). In either case the limit of date for Philem. 
lies between c . a.d. 60-62, and the later date is sug- 
gested by vv.^'- ** (see Colossians and Philippians). 

S. W. Green. 

PHILETUS. — Mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistle t( 
Timothy (2 Ti 2' 7) as an example of one of those whe 
were doing harm by their false teaching on the subject 
of the resurrection of the body. For them the resurrec- 
tion was past. It was a spiritual resurrection from sin 
to holiness, and tiiere was no future resurrection of tlu 
body, no life to come, St. Paul says their teaching wil 
eat away the true doctrine as a canker or gangrene eat^ 
away the flesh. Cf. Hymenjeus. 

MoRLEY StEV'ENSON. 

PHILIP (Apocr.). — 1. Father of Alexander the Great 
(1 Mac H 6*). 2. A friend or foster-brother (2 Mac 9*®) 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who received the charge (pre- 
viously given to Lysias) of bringing up the young Anti- 
ochus Eupator (1 Mac 6'®). On the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Lysias took upon himself to proclaim young 
Eupator king (b.c. 164). The jealousy over this matter 
led to open hostilities between Lysias and Philip. Phlliii 
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was overcome by Lysias at Antioch and put to death. 
He is by many regarded as identical with — 3. A Phrygian 
who (in B.c. 168). when left in charge of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was remarkable for the cruelty 
of his government (2 Mac 5^* 6"). Little more is known 
of him unless tlie details of his life be tilled up by assuming 
his identity with the former Pliilip. 4. A king of Mace- 
donia (b.c. 220-179) overthrown by the Romans (I Mac 
8‘’). T. A. Moxon. 

PHILIP (NT).~1. The Apostle (Mt lO*«Mk 3‘8 -Lk 
6‘<); one of the disciples wliom Jesus won at Bethany 
beyond Jordan in the morning of His ministry (Jn ps-n). 
He was a fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter {v.**), 
and seems to iiave had a special friendsliip with tlie former 
tJn 6* 1221- 22 ). He was of a timid and retiring dis- 
position. He did not, like Andrew and Jolm, approach 
Jesus, but waited till Jesus accosted him and Invited him 
to join His company. Andrew and John found Jesus 
(v.<‘); Jesus found Philip (v.‘*). This characteristic 
gives some countenance to the tradition that the 
disciple wlio would fain have declined tlie Lord’s call 
that he might ‘go and bury his father’ (Lk 9^®- ‘o-^Mt 
g 2 i. 22 )^ none other than Philip. Though somewhat 
slow oif heart and dull in spiritual understanding (cf. Jn 
14*- •), he had his aptitudes. He had a turn for practical 
affairs, and, just as Judas was treasurer to the Apostolic 
company, so Philip was pun eyor, attending to the com- 
missariat (Bengel on Jn 6!*). If Andrew was the first 
missionary of the Kingdom of heaven, bringing his 
brotlier Simon to Jesus (Jn Philip w'as the second, 

bringing his friend Nathanael (vv.<^- <«). It is said that 
after the departure of Jesus he laboured in .Asia Minor 
and was buried at Hie'.rapolis. 

2. The Evangelist. — It was soon found necessary in 

the Apostolic Church that there should be a division of 
labour; and that the Twelve might give themselves 
without distraction to prayer and the ministry of tlie 
word, seven of the brethren were set apart for the 
management of the busine.ss matters of the Church 
(Ac 6‘**). Philip was one of these. He seems to have 
been a Hellenist, i.e. a Greek-speaking Jew; at all events 
he was a man of liberal sympatliies, and he greatly 
helped in the extension of tlie gosjiel to the Gentiles. 
He was in fact the forerunner of St. Paul. During the 
persecution which followed the martyrdom of Steiilien. 
he preached in vSamaria (Ac He was instrumtmtal 

in the conversion of the chamberlain of Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, thus introducing Christianity into that 
historic heathen country (S*-’®). On parting from the 
chamberlain he went to Azotus (Ashdod), and travelh d 
along the sea-board, preaciiing from city to city, till be 
reacheil Caesarea (v.<®). There he settled, and there he 
was still residing with his four unmarried daughters, 
who were prophete.sses, when Paul visited C»sar€*a on 
his last journey to .lerusalem. The two men were like- 
minded, and it is no wonder that Paul abode with him 
during his stay at Ciesarea (21*- *). 

3. Herod Philip. — See Herod. David Smith. 

PHILIPPI was a city situated E. of Mt. Pangfcus, 
on the E. border of Macedonia, about 10 miles from the 
coast. It was originally (under the name of Crenldes) 
a settlement of Thasians, who mined the gold of Mt, 
Pangieus; but one of the early acts of Philip of Macedon 
was to assure himself of revenue by seizing these mines 
and strongly fortifying the city, to which he gave his 
own name. The mines are said to have yielded him 
1000 talents a year. Philippi passed with the rest of 
Macedonia to the Romans in b.c. 168. Until b.c. 146 
Macedonia was divided Into four regions, with sejiarate 
governments, and so divided that a member of one 
could not marry or hold profKTty in another. But 
in 146 it received the more regular organization of a 
province. The grreat Eastern road of the Roman 
Empire, the Via Egnatia, after crossing tlie Strymon 
at Arauhipolis, kept N. of Mt. Pangieus to Philippi and 


then turned S.E. to Neapolis, which was the port o! 
Philippi. Philippi stood on the steep side of a hill, 
and immediately S. of it lay a large marshy lake. 

The Church at Philippi was founded by St. Paul on 
his second missionary journey. With Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke lie landed at Neapolis, and proceeded to Philippi, 
which St. Luke describes as a city of Macedonia, the 
first of the district, a Roman colony.’ Philippi was 
not the capital city of either of the regions Into which 
Macedonia had been divided in 168, but the most 
natural explanation of the phrase ‘first of the district’ 
is that the province had at this time a division for 
official purposes of wliich we do not know. Other 
explanations are that it means ‘the first city we arrived 
at’ (which the Greek could scarcely mean), or that 
Philippi claimed a pre-eminence in much the same way 
that Pergainus, Smyrna, Ephesus all claimed to bt* the 
’first city’ of Asia. It had become a Roman colony 
after the battle of Philiiipi, n.c. 42, when Oetavian and 
Antony, having vanquished Brutus and Cassius, settled 
a number of their veterans there. Another body of 
veterans was settled there after Actium, n.r. .31. As a 
colony its eoustitnlion was modelled on the ancient 
one of Rome, and its two eliUd magistrates had not 
only lietors (EV Serjeants), but also a jurisdiction 
independent of that of the governor of the ])rovince. 
It was the tirst e.sseritially Roman town in which 8t. 
Paul preached. There was no synagogue, but on the 
Hahbath, says St. Luke, ‘we went forth without the 
gate by a river-side wliere we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ At this jilaci*, therefore. St. Paul 
foutid a number of women assembled, Jewesses or 
proselytes, one of whom named Lydia (wh. see), a 
mert'hant in purple from Thyatira, was immediate*ly 
converted and bapti7.ed. For the subsequent incidents 
see Pytmo.n’, Magistrate, etc. 

It is probable that the Church at Philippi was left In 
charge of St. Luke, for at this point in the narrative 
of the Acta the first person is dropped until St. Paul 
passes through Macedonia on his return from the 
third missionary journ«\v (20*). The Church flourished, 
and always remained on terms of peculiar affection 
with St. Paul, being allowed to rninl.ster to his need.s 
more than once. See art. Phu.ippians [Kpi.hti.k to], 
which was probably written during his first imprison- 
ment at Rome. From 1 T1 1* we assume at least on** 
later visit of the Apostle to Philippi. 

Before A. D. 117 Ignatius passed through Philippi on his 
journey frrjm Antioch to his martyrdom in Rome. He was 
weioomerl by the (Church, and they wrote a let ter of coriftolation 
to the Church of Antioch andanj)ther to Polycarpof Smyrna, 
a.sking for copie« of any letters (hat Ignatius had written in 
Asia. Polycarp wrote his Epistle u> the Philippians in 
answer. In the 4th and 5rh centuries we r»*ad of the bishop 
of Philippi as present at Councils, but apart fmm this the 
Church pa.s8es out of history. A. E. Hillard. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO.— 1. The Church of 
PhUippi. — St. Paul visited Philippi on his second mission- 
ary jotirney, and founded there his first Church In Euroju*. 
The names in Ph 42 ^-, probably those of early converts, 
lead us to infer that the Gentile element continued strong 
from the days when the Church began in the house- 
holds of Lydia and the jailor (Ac 16'» «o). It is only by 
the exercise of much imagination that the character of 
the city — a Roman colony enjoying the Italicurn, 
and therefore with a sense of its own importance — can 
be discerned In the letter, though probably the fact 
that 8t. Paul was a Roman citizen, and the virtual 
apology with which he was sent away by the praetors, 
may have had some effect on the subsequent treatment 
of the Christians. As one of the Churches of Macedonia 
referred to in 2 Co 8*® , It was doubtless in deep jioverty, 
but is held forth along with them as a model of liberality. 
St. Paul seems to have treated the Philippians in an 
exceptional way, by accepting from them suppo t which 
he ordinarily refused (2 Co ID®, Ph 4‘*). He must, 
have visited Philippi at least three times (Ac 16** 
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2 Co 2**, Ac 20«), and he always found his own love 
reciprocated by the Church, and experienced a unique 
joy in their fellowship with him for the furtherance of 
the gospel (Ph The Apostle’s ascendency in the 

Church was never questioned, as in Corinth. There were, 
it is true, rivalries in the congregation, especially, it 
would seem, among some of the active women of the 
Church, and St. Paul does not hesitate to use the most 
powerful of Christian motives to give force and direction 
to the shaft that he aims at discord (2' ”). But. unlike 
the Churches of Galatia. Philippi had not been disturbed 
by a severe attack from the Judaists, though the Apostle 
sees threatening indications of their approach (32 
The Church was organized with bishops and deacons, 
from whom St. Paul seems to have received the people’s 
gift (P). which they sent by Epaphroditus, probably 
with a letter. In no part of his missionary field, so 
far as we know, did he find such a pure Christian life. 
They were ‘lights in the world’ (2>*- ^«), and the 
Apostle’s ‘joy and crown’ (4‘). 

2. Situation of St. Paul. — The Apostle is a prisoner 
(17. II. 14. IT), It, appears that his imprisonment had 
become more rigorous sinee the Philippians received 
their first word concerning him; and it must have been 
of some duration, because there had been several com- 
munications between them (22^-’" 4‘0). They are dis- 
tressed by the fear that t)ie gospel will suffer through 
his .strict confinement and possible martyrdom. But 
this imprisonment, instead of hindering the gospel, 
has really led to a more eager preaching of Christ by 
the Christians of the city of Home. The motive of this 
Increased activity was sometimes an unworthy emulation 
of the Apostle, and there must have been those in the 
Church who refus<id to acknowledge his leadership, being 
aroused by the success with which ‘ids bonds became 
manifest throughout all the Pnetoriurn and to all the 
rest’ He has come to be recognized as no mere 

disturber of the peace (Ac 24‘ 25*), but as a preacher of 
a religion different from that of the Jews, and one which 
had already reached Caesar’s household (Ph 42 *), His 
defence has been partly made, and he is full of hope 
of a speedy acijuittal (!*!»« ), though the possibility of 
martyrdom hangs like a cloud in liis sky, bright to his 
own view, but casting a shadow upon his readers’ joy 

( 119 - 30 ), 

It has been assumed. In accordance with the over- 
whelming opinion of scholars, that St. Paul was at the 
time imprisoned in Home; but some say In Caesarea. 
The chief reasons for the Homan imprisonment are — 
(1) that the wide-spread activity on behalf of tlie gospel 
by friends and enemies of the Apostle involves a larger 
Church than .seems to have been in Cavsarea; and (2) his 
own conviction that his acquittal is near. With this 
view the indications of 1** and 422 most naturally agree. 
* Praetorlurn’ might, Indeed, mean Herod’s palace, wliich 
wa.s used as the heudiiuarters of the Homan governor in 
Cflpsarea, but the words ‘in the whole Pnetoriurn’ seem 
to point to the bodyguard of the Emperor, though 
Mommsen supposes that the eondltions are best re.alized 
if the words Imply that St, Paul was handed over to the 
judicial prefects of the Pradorian guard, who presided 
over the supreme Imperial court in Rome. No sufficient 
proof has been adduceii that the word was used for the 
Emperor’s palace in Home, or for the barracks of the 
guard. Also ‘Caesar’s household* (4*2) probably means 
the attendants of the Emperor in Rome, including those 
of high rank and slaves. 

Assuming that the letter was written from a Roman 
prison, what is its relationship to Ephesians, Colossians. 
and Philemon — the other letters of the captivity? 
Some hold that these were written from Csesarea while 
Philippians was sent from Rome, but most assign all 
these Captivity Epistles to Rome. There is, however, 
no unanimity as to whether Philippians preceded or 
followed the others. Some of the most distinguished 
English and American scholars put Philippians earliest. 


for the reason that in style and language it is very much 
akin to Romans, while Ephesians and Colossians are 
more like the Pastorals, and their atmosphere is quite 
different from that of Romans and Philippians. There 
Is much force in this, though Ephesians also presents 
strong similarity to Romans. But the situation of the 
Asian Churches, Invaded as they were by a new type of 
error, might have called forth new themes in a formal 
Epistle like Ephesians, while Philippians is a friendly 
letter to an old Church whose life was apparently now 
for the first time being threatened by the Judaists, with 
their gospel of legal righteousness. Nor would the year 
or so which on this supposition elapsed between Phil, 
and Eph. account for the difference between them. The 
question of priority may not admit of final decision, but 
in Philippians St. Paul’s Imprisonment seems to be 
nearer its end than in the other letters. Hort, who is 
in favour of the priority of Philippians, holds that the 
request to Philemon to prepare a lodging is not to be 
taken in a ‘crude literal sense.’ and that in the con- 
temporary Colossians there is no expectation of a speedy 
release. Also in Philippians St. Paul has no friends upon 
whom he can depend, except Timotliy (ef. Col 4'® with 
Ph 220- »»;. An additional reason of le.s.s weight in 
favour of placing Philippians last is, that a somewhat 
long duration of St. Paul's imprisoiiinenl is involved 
by the communications of the Piiilippians and their 
anxiety at the change in the rigour of hi.s captivity. 

In regard to the date of Philippians, a further difficulty 
emerges because of the uncertainty of the Pauline 
chronology, but since a.d. 61 is tlie most i)rol)able year 
for the Apostle’s arrival in Rome, this letter may, though 
not without he.sitation, be a.ssigned to a.o, 63. In 
this letter St. Paul refreshes his lonely spirit by perfect 
freedom of fellowship with his favourite Church. Rome 
was not so homogeneous, nor did it acknowledge his 
gospel so whole-heartedly as the Churches of his own 
creation: thither would come Christians of every shade 
of opinion — Judaists, Hellenists, Petrinists, and sym- 
pathizers with St. Paul. It is doubtful whether the. 
Church of Rome was ever of a thoroughly Pauline 
type; for, notwithstanding the change effected by the 
Neronian persecution, that Church could not have 
soon become so decidedly Petrine had it originally 
been strongly imbued with the Pauline Gospel. This 
letter sliows us a very active and varied missionary 
effort in the capital — partly by St. Paul among the 
Prjptorians and in the Imperial household, partly by 
his friends, and to some extent by others who probably 
preached to the Jews and their proselytes. 

3. Contents of the Epistle. — 

(i.) Greeting, P- *. ^ Paul and Timothy salute the saints of 
Philippi, together with their bishops and deac<»ns. 

(ii.) Introduction, St. Paul is constantly moved to 

thanl^giving for their generoiLs fellowship with him in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the beginning, and they are 
all ever on hi.s he^rt where C’hriHt dwells. His prayer for 
them is that their love may abound in knowledge and in- 
sight as to what befits the Chnstian life, that so they may 
live sincere and blameless lives until Christ comes. 

(hi.) The present condition of St. Paid vv.^* *. His im- 
pri.sonment has, contrary to expectation, led to thespread of 
the gospel, partly by hts being chained to the Pra'torian 
guards, part ly through a new courage among hi.s f rieruis, and 
partly through envious rivalry. He. however, rejoices b^ 
caii.se he is assured that in answ'er to their prayers the Spirit 
of Christ will enable him to glorify his Lora whatever be the 
issue of his imprisonment; he does not know what to desire, 
though he believes that he will be acquitted and will work 
for their Christian welfare. 

(iv.) Exhorttition^s to the Philippians to walk worthily of 
the gospel, No hostility must deter them from main- 

taining the gospel in a spirit of unity, for ability to suffer for 
Christ IS a sign of Divine grace to them and of min fo their 
enemies. An appeal is also made to them, by all t hat they 
have experienced of Christian love, to complete nis joy by 
living in fellowship, and to exhibit that unselfish mind whicD 
prompted Christ to come to earth and die for them. Where- 
fore He is now exalted to be worshipped by every creatuxe 
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By reverent obedience let them work with God and effect His 
will of good towards them, so that at the last day the Apostle 
and his beloved Philippians may rejoice in what the gospel 
has done for them. 

(y.) The promise to send Timothy, and the commendation 
of Epaphroaitus to the Philippians 

(vi.) Christian progress through the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, To sum up his letter, the Apostle would say. 

* Rejoice in the Lord.’ But, as though suddenly reminded of 
a danger, he returns, even at the risk of wearying them, to a 
wamingagainstthe Judaists—do^, evil workers, mutilators 
of the flesh. He who believes in Christ alone as a sufficient 
Saviour is the true Israelite. St. Paul, who had enjoyed 
every Hebrew privilege, knows of how small value they 
were for attaining true righteousness, and now he boasts 
only in Christ. For personal knowledge of Him he will 
gladly lose all else, in order that he may get the ri^hteo^- 
ness which is from God by faith, and m close union with 
Him may realize the meaning of His sufferings, death, and 
resurrection. Christian perfection Ls still in the distance, 
but all who have been laid hold of by Christ must respond 
by striving eagerly for perfect fellowship with Him. The 
mature Christian must keep on in the path of progress, and 
not be misled by teaching which will end in an ^rthly goal 
and the rejection of the cross. St. Paul and his followers 
are to be their example, for their Commonwealth and its 
ideals areabove, whence Christ will soon come to transfigure 
tfiem into His likeness. Wherefore let this Church, which 
will be his crown at that day, stand fast in the Lord. 

(vii.) Co-nc/imon, 

(a) Exhortations' to individuals to unity (yv.* *). Pos- 
sibly ‘yoke-fellow’ (v.*) refers to Epaphroditu.s, or more 
probably it should be translated ‘ Synzygus.’ a proper name. 
Xb) St. Paul their example for Christian joy and conduct 
(vv.*-»). (c) Thanks for their gifts and for their many 

ast favours. Contented as he is with whatever God sends, 
e might have done without them, but they will add inter^t 
to the accoun t of the Philippians, and he gives them a receipt 
in full which God will acknowledge (w.‘®-‘“). 

(viii.) Doxology and final greetings (w.*®‘®). 

4. Purpose and Characteristics. —Epaphroditus had 
fallen sick at Rome before his work of love for St. Paul 
was done, and the news, having reached Philippi, cast the 
Church into anxiety; Epaphroditus in his turn having 
heard of their alarm has grown home-sick. St. Paul 
uses the occasion of hi.s return to set their mind at rest 
about his own imprisonment for the gospel, and to 
deal with some affairs about which they had informed 
him. The letter is so thoroughly personal that it has 
no yilan or any single aim. He thanks the Philippians 
for their gift, crowning many acts of generosity towards 
him, and yet, le.st they should fetd that he was too 
dependent upon them, he reminds them that it is their 
spirit that he values most. Again he warns them 
against a Judaistic gospel, and is urgent in seeking to 
compose personal jealousies of two of the women workers. 
His gospel is the only one, and it is the gosi>el of love. 
His union with Christ fills him with love and content- 
ment, and thrills the lonely prisoner with joy, which may 
be called the note of the Epistle, and he hop)es by this 
letter to impart some of this spirit to the Philippians 
also. Should the view that St. Paul was not acquitted 
be correct, this letter might be called ‘ his last testament 
to his beloved Church’; but there is good reason to 
believe that his hope of relea.se was fulfilled. 

Philippians is an excellent example of the Pauline 
method of sustaining Christian life by doctrinal truth 
which is the outcome of personal experience. Human 
thought has made few nobler flights Into the mystery of 
redemption than Ph 2®’“, but it is used to exalt the 
homely duty of sacrifice in the ministry of fellowship. 
Like 2 Co 8», the dynamic of the truth lies not in an 
Intellectual interpretation of the mystery of Christ's 
personality, for little is told further than that He was in 
His nature essentially Divine, and enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of Divinity; but it lies in the fact that St. Paul 
had learned from his own intercourse with the risen 
Christ His extraordinary power and grace as the eternal. 
Divine Son of Gwl. Everything earthly becomes worth- 
less In comparison with the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus, his Lord. The contrast between 


His earthly life of suffering and death and the eternal 
glorious existence involved in the vision of the risen 
Lord, has become the religious motive of supreme 
efficacy. Similarly in 3«-“- *®- « the doctrine is deduced 
from experience, and is to be wrought into character. 
The emphasis on the practice of virtue, especially In 
4*-**, is said to reflect the finest contemporary teaching 
of the pagan world, but the form is pervaded with the 
purest Christian spirit. 

6. Authenticity and Integrity.— The objections urged 
against this Epistle by Baur and his followers are not 
seriously regarded to-day, and have been abandoned by 
all but a few extremists who start from certain pre- 
suppositions as to primitive Christianity, and are offended 
by the tone of 3” 4*, as well as by the abrupt transition in 
3* *. The recurrence of the motives, ideas, and language 
of the great Pauline Epistles, and the external evidence 
of its use from the early sub-Apostolic age, make it 
unnecessary to consider the objections in detail. More 
plausibility attaches to the theory that the Epistle, as 
we now have it, consists of two letters, which are joined 
at 3*. the last two chapters being probably earlier and 
addressed to different readers. In support of this, 
appeal is made to Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians 
(ill. 2), where the words * who also wrote you letters’ are 
held to prove that they had not then been united. But 
in itself this supposition is ba.seless; and Polycarp, who 
knew apparently only our letter, may either have heard 
of others which St. Paul wrote to the Philippians or 
have employed the term loosely; or perhaps he was 
referring to a collection of St. Paul’s Epistles used widely 
for edification by all the Churches. The abruptness in 
8*- *, however, is explained by the fact that St. Paul is 
expre.sslng himself freely In an Intimate letter to his 
friend.s, and perhaps it was partly due to something in 
their letter to him which he suddenly remembered. 

R. A. Falconeb. 

PHILISTIA.— See next art. and Palestine. 

PHILISTINES. — The inhabitants of the Maritime 
Plain of Palestine (cf. art. Palestine, 1) from the period 
of the Judges onward to the 6th cent, or later. They 
are said to have come from Caphtor (Am 9L Jer 47*, 
Dt 2**), which is with much probability identified with 
Crete. At all events they came from over the sea. 

Rameses in. of the XXth Egyptian dynasty encountered 
a piratical sea-faring people on the borders of ^ria, 
whom he called Purusah ( «=■ Pulista or ‘ Philistines ’ ) . They 
afterwards made incursions on the northern coast of Egypt 
as well as on the coast of Palestine. In the latter country 
they gained a permanent foothold, owing to its disorganized 
condition. Wlien Wenainon made his expedition to l^eb- 
anon fora king of theXXIst dynasty (c. 1 100), a Philistine 
kingdom existed at Dor. (For these facts cf , Breasted, Ancteaf 
Records, iv. 274 ff., and Uistary of Egypt, p, 613.) 

The Pijllistlnes first make their appearance in Biblical 
history late in the period of the Judges, when Samson, 
of the tribe of Dan, is said to have waged his curious 
single-handed combats with them (Jg 13-16). These 
conflict-^ were the natural result of the impact of the 
Philistine.^ upon Israel’s western border. The reference 
to the Philistines in Jg 3» Is a later Insertion (cf. Ibkael, 
§1. 11). During the time of Ell these invaders were 
trying to make their way into the central ridge of 
Palestine, and In one of the battles captured the ark of 
Jahweh, which a pestilence (probably bubonic plague) 
induced them to return (1 S 4-6). 

When Suul became king the Philistines tried to 
break his power, but were defeated through the bravery 
of Jonathan (1 8 13. 14). Saul did not permanently 
check their progress, however, as by the end of his 
reign the whole of the rich plain of Jezreel was In their 
possession, Including the city of Bethshean at its eastern 
end (1 8 311®). David early in his reign inflicted upon 
them a severe defeat (2 8 6*** ), afterwards reducing 
them to vassalage (2 8 SD. Down to this time Philistine 
power was concentrated in the bands of the rulers of 
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the five cities of Qaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gath. The rulers of these cities are called by a peculiar 
title, which is translated 'lords of the Philistines’ 
(wh. see). 

After the reign of David, probably at the division 
of the kingdom, the Philistines regaiiiLcl their indepen- 
dence, for we find the kings of Israel in the 9th cent, trying 
to wrest from them Gibbethon, a town on the border 
of the Maritime Plain (1 K IS®^ 1G‘*). Late in the 
same century the Assyrian king Adacl-nirari m. took 
tribute of Philistine kings {KJ B i. 190), and began the 
long series of Assyrian Interferences in Philistine affairs. 
Amos (!•••) denounc.es Philistine monarchies as among 
the Independent kingdoms of his time. 

The position of the Philistines exposed them to 
every approach of the Assyrians and Egyptians, and 
during the last third of the 8th cent, and the whole of the 
7th their history is a series of conquest.s, conspiracies, 
and rebellions. It is possible to follow these with much 
fulness in the Assyrian inscription.s, but full details 
cannot be given here. Tiglath-pileser iii. received 
tribute from Phili.stlnes {KIB ii. 20). They became 
Sargon’s vassals the year that Samaria fell, b.c. 722 
(KIB ii. 54), but ten years later a rebellion was led by 
Ashdod (Is 20‘; KIB ii, 64 ff.). At the beginning of 
the reign of Sennacherib another effort was made to 
shake off the Assyrian yoke. In thi.s Hezekiah of Judah 
tfK)k part by Imprisoning Padi, the Pliilistlne king of 
Ekron, who remained faithful to SennachtTib. The 
allies thus brought together were defeated at Eltekeh 
{KIB ii. 92 ff.), and the siege of Jerusalem by Sennach- 
erib was the result (2 K 18. 19). E.sarhaddon {KIB 
ii. 148), and Ashurbanipal (KIB ii. 240) marched 
across the Philistine territory and held it in subjection. 
With the decline of Assyria the Philistines began to 
suffer from the rise of Egypt under the XXVlth dynasty. 
Psamrnetichus i. took Ashdod after a siege of 29 years 
(Herod, ii. 157). Necho ii., a contemporary of Joslah 
of Judah, captured Gaza (Herod, ii. 159). It is 
probable that the Philistines suffered at the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but no record of his doings among 
them has been preserved. The As.syrians call the 
Philistine rulers 'kings.’ The older title, ‘lords of the 
Philistines,’ ha.s di.sappeared. 

When Cambyses made his expedition into Egypt 
(b.c. 52v^)), Gaza opposed him (Polyb, xvi. 40). The 
Sidonian king Eshraunazar claims that Dor and Joppa 
were added to the dorninion.s of Bidon. Gaza in 3.12 
held out again.st Alexander the Great, and his siege of 
it is famous (Diod. Sic. xvii. xlvili. 7). The Ptolemys 
and Beleucid.s often fought over Philistine territory. It 
finally passed under Roman rule, and its cities had then 
an important history. 

The Philistines cease to be mentioned by this name 
after the time of the Assyrians. Some infer from the 
fact that Herodotus (iii. 5) speaks of the Arabians 
as being in possession of the coast in the time of Cam- 
byses, that the Philistines had even then been sup- 
planted. It is probable that in the ebb and flow of 
the nations over this land they were gradually absorbed 
and lost their Identity. 

Probably the Philistines adopted in the main the 
religion and civilization of the Canaanites. Their chief 
god. Dagon (1 8 5**f ), was a Semitic deity. He appears in 
the el-Amarna letters and also in Babylonia (cf. Barton, 
Semit, Or. 229 ff.). There was also at Ashkelon a temple 
of Ashtart (Herod. 1. 105). If their religion was Semitic, 
so also were probably the other features of their civiliza- 
tion. If they brought other customs from beyond the 
sea, they are not described in our scanty records. 

Georok a. Barton. 

PHILOLOGUS. — A Christian greeted in lio 16“. 

PHILOSOPHY . — This word occurs in EV only In 
Col 2*, where it refers to an unsound and pernicious 
form of teaohing. ‘ Philosophy’ proper falls outside 


the scope of the present work. Some points of contact 
between it and the Bible will be found in such articles 
as Gnosticism, Logos, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom; cf. 
also Epicureans, Stoics. 

PHIKEES.— 1. -Phinehas, 1 (1 Es 8* «, 2 Es 1 *^). 

2. »Phinehas, 2 (2 Es !*»>). 3. -Phinehas, 3 (1 Es 8«). 

PHINEHAS. — 1. The son of Eleazar, who was the 
third son of Aaron. Both his name and that of his 
mother Putiel are perhaps of Egyptian origin. The 
only certain occurrence of the name in a pre-exilic 
writing is in Jos 24”; a hill {Gibeatk Finhas) In Ephraim 
was named after him, where his father and (LXX) he 
himself was buried. In P and the Chronicler he rises 
into great prominence. He succeeded Eleazar as chief 
priest (Ex 6», 1 Ch 6*- Ezr 7\ 1 Es 2 Es l^), and 
was the superintendent of the Korahite Levites (1 Ch 
Q 20 )^ The succession of the priesthood in his line was 
a.ssured to him when he showed his zeal at Shittim 
in Moab, when Israel 'joined themseJves unto Baal- 
peor.’ An Israelite brought into the camp a woman 
from the Midianites who had beguiled the people into 
foreign worship. Phinehas slew the man and the 
woman (Nu 25). This is referred to in Ps 106>®^ , 
Sir 46“-“, 1 Mac 2“- As priest he accompanied the 
expedition to punish the Midianites (Nu 10®* ). He 
was the spokesman of the western tribes concerning the 
altar which the eastern tribes had erected (Jos 22‘® 

Ste Ed.). The war between Benjamin and the other 
tribes occurred in his high priesthood (Jg 20**). After 
the Exile a cla:i of priests, ‘the sons of Phinehas,’ 
claim€^d descent from him (Ezr 8* [1 Es 5* 8*®, 
2 Es 1**^ Phinees]). 2. The younger son of Eli (1 S 1* 
[2 Es !*»’ Phinees]), See Hophni and Phinehas. 

3. Ezr 8“ father of a priest named Eleazar; =1 Es 8** 

Phinees. A. H. M'Neile. 

PHINOE (1 Es 5«)— Paseah, Ezr 2<», Neh 7«. 
PHLEGON. — The name of a Christian greeted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16>«. 

PHGBBE. — The bearer of the Epistle to the Romans 
(Ro 16’). She was a ‘deaconess’ of the church at 
Cenchreie. See Deaconess. 

PHCEiaCIA, PHCElTiOIAKS.— Phoenicia wa.s the 
strip of coast land between Lebanon and the hills of 
Galilee and the Mediterranean Sea. Its northern 
and southern limits are indefinite, being differently 
defined by different ancient geographers. 

The Semi tic nameof the country was ‘ Canaan* (Kinachchi 
and Kinachna in theel-Araama tablets, and CAno on Phoeni- 
cian coins; cf.CANAANiTEs). ThenamePAotnicta comesfrom 
a Gr. root signifying ‘blood-red,’ and was probably given 
on account of the colour of the soil. It was once thought 
to be derived from the Egyptian Fenkh, but that is now 
conceded to have been a designation of Asiatics in general 
(cf. W. Max Muller, Asien und Etiropa, 208 ff.). 

The extent of the country may be roughly determined 
by its chief cities — Arv'ad or Arados, on the island now 
'ailed Ruad, eighty miles north of Sidon, Simyra, Arka, 
Gebalor By bios, Birutaon the site of the modern Beyrout, 
Sidon, Sarepta, Tyre, Achzib, and Acco. The latter, 
the modern Acre, not far north of Mt. Carmel, was the 
most southerly of these cities. 

The Phmniciaris are proved by their language and 
religion to liave belonged to the Semitic race. Herodotus 
(1. 1 and vli. 89) records a tradition that they came from 
the Red Sea. Scholars now suppose that this refers 
really to the Persian Gulf, and that the Canaanites, of 
whom the Phmniciaris were a part, came from North 
Arabia by w'ay of the shore of the Persian Gulf and the 
Euphrates valley. This migration was probably a part 
of that movement of races which aliout b.c. 1700 gave 
Babylon the Kassite dynasty and Egypt Its Hyksos 
kings (cf. Paton, Early Hist, of Syria and Pal. ch. v.). 
Perhaps the Canaanites were the last wave of Amorltes 
(wh. see). Their chief cltie.s may have been built by 
a previous race. Herodotus (ii. 44) records a traditioii 
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which, if true, would carry the founding of the temple 
at Tyre back to b.c. 2730. 

The civilization of the Phoenicians was a city civiliza- 
tion, and each city had its petty king. The history is 
therefore the record of a number of petty dynasties, 
often jealous of one another, and never powerful enough 
to resist a strong invader from without. Hemmed in 
between tlie mountains and the sea, they alone of tlie 
early Semites developed navigation, and became the 
merchantmen and the carriers of the ancient world. 
Their ships and shipping were important as early as n.r. 
1400 (cf. KIB v. 150«‘, 152«‘“). Herodotus tells (iv. 42) 
how Necho of Egypt, a contemporary of Jeremiah, 
employed PhoBiiicians to circumnavigate Africa, while 
Strabo (xvi. ii. 23) again testifies to their excellence in 
Bt^amanship. According to Horner, they had intercourse 
with Greeks in the time of the Trojan war (Jl. vi. 290). 
Traces of their influence are found in Greece (cf. Barton, 
Semii. Or. 315 ff.), and their maritime skill led them later 
to found colonies, especially in Sicily, Carthage, and 
Cyprus. 

For some reason Sidon so excelled the other cities 
in the eyes of Israelites and Greeks, that in the OT and 
Homer the Phoenicians are frequently called ‘Sidonians,’ 
even when, as in the case of Ahab’s marriage, Tyrians 
are really referred to (cf. Jg 10«- 187, i K 5« 1 1* ^ 

16«, 2 K 23»»; Horn. II. vi. 290, Od. iv. 618, xv. 118). 
The reason for this is obscure. 

Phoenicia first appears in written history in the 
record of the Asiatic campaigns of Thothrnes iii. of 
Egypt- In his earlier campaigns that king (‘onquered 
the region between the Lebanon ranges. In his 7th 
expedition (b.c. 1471) he came out to the coast and 
conquered Arvad, the most northerly of the Important 
Phoenician cities (cf. Breasted, Ancient Rcctnrds of 
Egypt, ii, 196), There are r(;asons for supposing that 
Tyre had previously been added to his emi>ire (Breast<‘d 
Hist, of Egypt, 298). Probably the same is true of the 
rest of Phoenicia, for in the el-Amarna letters all the 
Phoenician cities were included in the Egyptian empire 
of Arnenophis iii. and Arnenophis iv. The.se letters 
show that under Arnenophis iv. Rib-Adda was vassal 
king of Gebal, Ammunira of Biruta, Zimrida of Sidon, 
and Abimilkl of Tyre. Thc^se kings were in constant ftmd 
with one another, with the people of Arvad, and with the 
Amorites beyond the Lebanon. They are constantly 
accusing one another (cf. Nos. 33 ff., 128-130, and 
147-156). Underthe XIXthdyiiasty Phamicia was again 
invaded. Seti i. held Acco and Tyre (Breasted, Rec- 
ords, iii. 47), while Raineses ir. pushed northward to 
Biruta {ib. ill. 123). In the reign of his succes.sor 
Mereni)tah the cities from the Lebanon to Ashbelon 
revolted. Phamicia was probably included in the 
revolt, for in the poem written to celebrate the re- 
subjugation of these lands, we read: ‘Plundered is 
Canaan with every evil’ (Breasted, Records, iii. 264, 
Hist. 470). In the XXth dynasty Ramt'ses iii. (b.c. 
1198-1167) still held the country from Arvad and 
southward (Breasted, Records, iv. 34, 37). It is prob- 
ably because of this long Egyptian vassalage that 
Gn 10‘* traces the descent of Sidon from Ham. By 
the end of the dynasty Phmnicia was again free, for in 
the fifth year of Raineses xii. (b.c. 1113) a certain 
Wenaraon was despatched to Phcenicia for ciHlar from 
the Lebanon fore.st.s; and Dor, Tyre, and Gebal, the 
towns at which he touched, were not only independent 
but had small respect for a representative of Pharaoh 
(Breasted, ih. Iv. 274 ff.). The king of Gebal was at 
this time Zakar-Bel. Probably the dynasty of Tyre 
traced to Josephus (c. Apion. i. 18) was founded at the 
time of this emancipation from Egypt, and the era to 
which he refers (Ani, viii. iii. 1) then began. 

A century later than the time of Wenamon, Hiram 
king of Tyre was an ally of David, and furnished cedar 
to build him a place (2 S 5"). Later he was the ally 
of Solomon, and aided him in the construction of the 


Temple (1 K 5* 7^* 9^^- i*). In the following century 
king Ahab of Israel married Jezebel, daughter of Eth 
baal, king of Tyre. Thus Phcnnician influence found 
its way into Israel. 

Shortly before the time of Ahab, the Assyrian king 
A.shur-niisir-pal (b.c. 884-860) had made a ra’d to 
the Mediterranean coast and exacted tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Gebal {KIB i. 109). His successoi, 
Shalmaneser ii., records tribute from the same cities in 
his 21st year {KIB i. 143). Later he took it aLso from 
Arvad {ib. 173). Adad-nirari (b.c. 812-783) counted 
Tyre and Sidon among his subjects {ib. 191). In the 
interval of Assyrian weakne.ss which followed, Phcenlcia 
became once more independent, and when the powerful 
Tiglath-pileser iii. (b.c. 745-727) again invaded the 
West, Tyre joined a coalition against liim, but in the 
end Tyre and Gebal and Arvad paid tribute {KIB U. 
21, 23, 31). Sidon is not mentioned. Probably it was 
subject to Tyre. Tyre at this period ruled over a part 
of Cyprus. Menander relates (Jos. Ant. ix. xiv. 2) that 
Shalmaneser iv. (727-722) overran Phmnlcia and un- 
successfully besieged Tyre for five years. Perhaps the 
issue of the siege came in the reign of Sargon, for the 
statue of that king in (Cyprus shows that this dependency 
of Tyre was ruled by him. Sennacherib (705-681) 
records the submission of Sidon, Sarepta, Achzib, and 
Acco {KIB ii. 91). Tyre he did not disturb. Esar- 
huddon had to reduce Sidr)U by a siege, and changed 
its name to ‘ E.sarhaddonsburg ’ {Kar-Assurakhiddina), 
but he failed to reduce Tyre {KIB ii. 125 ff., 149; 
Rogers. Hist. Bab. and Assyr. ii. 226 ff.). Ashurbanipal 
(668-626) claims to liavt* reduc(*d Tyre and Arvad. At 
any rate he made an alliance with the king of Tyre 
{KIB ii. 169, 171). Before the end of his reign, how- 
ever, Phoenicia was again independent, Assyria having 
become weak. We next h(‘ar that king Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon (604-562) unsuccessfully besieged Tyre for 
many years (Ezk 26*^- 29‘7ff.). 

In the Persian period (how Pbmnicla became subject 
to Persia our .sources do not t<‘ll) Sidon again betuime 
the leading city. Tyre taking a second place. An 
inscription of Yahaw-imJech, king of Gebal, probably 
btdongs to this p(friod {CIS i. 1). 

Sidon furnished the best ships for the fleet of Xerxes, 
Tyre the next best (Diod. Sic. xvi. xlvi.; Herod. viL 
44. 96, 98, viii. 67). Straton (Abd-Ashtart?) of 
Si<ion in the next century effc'cted Greek civilization 
(iElian, Var. Hist. vii. 2; Athen»iis, 531). About 350 
his successor Tennes (Tabnith ?) joined in an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against Persia, and Sidon was again besieged 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. xlii.). 

After the battle of I.ssus (b.c. 333), all the PbcBnician 
cities except Tyre oi)enpd their gates to Alexander the 
Great. Tyre resisted and again stood a siege of seven 
months (Diod. Sic. xvii. xli. ff.). During the next 
century, under the Ptolemys, a native dynasty flourished 
at Sidon, from which a number of inscriptions survive 
(cf. G. A. Cooke, North Sem. Inscr. 26 ff.; JAGS xxiii. 
l.')6 ff.). The kings were Eshmunazar i., TaJuilth, 
Bod-Ashtart, and Eshmunazar ii. Bod-Ashtart built a 
temple near Sidon, which has recently been excavated. 

In the wars of the later Ptolemys and Seleucids the 
Phoenicians played an Important part. Phoenicia 
belonged to the Seleucids after b.c. 197<. In b.c. 65 
it passed under Roman rule. The reference in Mk 7“ 
to a woman who was a 'Syrophoonician* by race 
shows that the Evangelist recognized that the old 
stock survived. In b.c. 14 Augustus made Biruta 
a Roman colony. Claudius (x.d. 41-64) made Acco, 
then called Ptolemals (cf. Ac 21’), a Roman colony. 
Septimius Severus (a.d. 193-211) performed a similal 
service for Tyre, and Elagabaliis (218-222) for Sidon 
Gradually the old race was merged with various con- 
querors. 

In civilization the Phoenicians were for the most 
part borrowers from Babylonia and Egypt. What they 
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borrowed they carried in their trading voyages all 
about the Mediterranean, and thus diffused culture and 
the arts of life. Perhaps they were pioneers in the art 
of seamanship, but of this we cannot be sure; they may 
have borrowed this from Crete or the Mycenceans. 
That they invented the alphabet and diffused it in 
their voyages, so that it was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, is generally conceded, but whether they 
obtained it by adapting Egyptian hieroglyphs, or 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, or from some other 
ancient form of writing, ic still in dispute. In religion 
they closely resembled the other Semites (cf. W. R. 
Smith, HS; and Barton, Semit. Origins). Baal and Ash> 
tart were the principal divinities, and much prominence 
was given to sexual rites (cf. Lucian, de Syria Dea, § 6). 
Human sacrifice i)ersisted long among them in spite 
of tiieir contact with the highly civilized Greeks (cf. 
Elii iii. col. 3189, 3190). 

Tlie best account that we have of the nature and 
extent of Phamician traffic is contained in Ezekiel’s 
des(‘ription (clis. 27. 28) of the trade of Tyre, which, 
a.s we have seen, had been the leading Phamician city 
for a century or more before his time. 

Georg K A. Barton. 

PHCBKIX was a good harbour on the S. coast of 
Crete. It has been identihed almost certainly with 
Loulro, which is said to be the only harbour W. of 
Fair Havens w'here a ship of such sizt* as that by which 
St. Paul travelled (it w-as a cargo ship, but had crew' 
and passengers on board numbering altogether 276) 
could find shelter. Strabo speaks of Phamix as being 
on an isthmus (t.c. a narrow part of the island), and 
apparently as being in the territory of Lappa, w'hich 
w'as not far from Loutro. Other authorities .speak of it 
as if it were near Aradena, which is only a mile from 
Loutro. The identification would therefore be certain 
but for St. Luke’s dt^scrii)tion of the harbour of Phoenix 
as looking ‘towards the S.W, and the N.W.’ (Ac 27*^), 
whereas the harbour of Loutro looks towards the East. 
Hence some identified Phcenix with a harbour a little 
farther W., of which we have no evidence that it could 
accommodate so large a ship. It Is perhaps more 
probable that St. Luke make.s a mistake in his descrip- 
tion of a harbour which he never reached. The RV 
understands the Greek to mean ‘in the direction in 
which the S.W. and N.W. winds blow,’ and therefore 
translates ‘looking N.E. and S.E.’ This may have 
ix'en a sailor’s way of expressing it, but we have no 
authority for it. A. E. Hillard. 

PHOROS (1 Es 5» 850 9»)-Paro8h (wh. see). 

PHRURAI. — In Ad. Est IP tlie Book of Esther Is 
called ‘the epistle of Phrurai’ {i.c. ’Puriin’ (wh. seel). 

PHRTGIA. — The Phrygians were an Aryan race 
who seem to have had their first home in Thrace, and 
to have crossed into Asia through the same southward 
movement of tribes tliat brought the Hellenes into 
Greece. In Asia they occupied at one time the greater 
part of the country W. of the Halys, probably dis- 
placing a Semitic race from whom they may have 
l(*arned the worship of Cybele. We must regard Homer’s 
I'rojans as part of the Phrygian race, and the Trojan 
War as a contest between them and Greek settlers 
from Thessaly. In more historical times the name 
Piirygla applies to an inland region varying in extent 
at different times, but bounded at its widest by the 
Sangarius on the N., the Halys on the E., the Taurus 
range on the 8. It thus covered the W. part of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor and the upper valleys of 
the rivers Mseander and Herraus. It was a region 
fruitful in oil and wine, exporting also wool, gold, 
marble, and salt. 

When the Romans inherited the kingdom of Pergamus 
in B.c. 133, a part of Phrygia was included in the province 
of Asia, but the southern portion towards Pamphylia 
was not included. This portion was in the hands of 


the dependent king of Galatia when Augustus com 
stituted Galatia a province in b.c. 25, and was therefore 
Included in the new province which extended from Lycia 
on the S.W. almost to the mouth of the Halys on the 
N.E. Hence this portion of Phrygia, with its cities of 
Antioch and Iconium, came to be known as Phrygia 
Galatica. 

This country was included by St. Paul in the work 
of his first missionary journey (Ac 13‘^-142<). From 
Perga he and Barnabas made their way N. along the 
difficult mountain road to Antioch, here called ‘ Pisidian 
Antioch ’ (see Pisidia). On his second missionary journey 
St. Paul (now accompanied by Silas) began with the 
churches of Cilicia and then pa.ssed through Derbe 
and Lystra, where he took Timothy into his company. 
The narrative then proceed.s (Ac 16«): ‘And they went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia (Gr. ‘the 
Phrygian and Galatian region’], having been forbidden 
(AV ‘and were forbidden’] of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the word in A.sia; and w'heii they were come 
over against Mysia they assayed to go into Bithynla; 
and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not; and passing 
by Mysia they came down to Troas.’ The natural 
interpretation of this is that from Lystra they traversed 
Phrygia Galatica, from Antioch took the road leading 
N. to Dorylaion, where they would be near Bithynia, 
and from there were directed W. to Troas. Attempts 
have been made, however, to find here an evangeliza- 
tion of Galatia proper w'ith its towns of Pessinus and 
Ancyra. But against this we must set (1) the form of 
the Greek phrase ‘the Phrygian and Galatian region’; 
(2) the strange silence of St. Luke about a work that 
must have taken a considerable time; (3) the geo- 
graphical consideration that the travellers could not 
have crossed the desert of the Axylon straight from 
8. to N. and must in any case have used the road to 
Dorylaion. See, further, artt. Gal.\tia and Galatians 
(Ep. to) for this and the further question whether 
the Epistle to the Galatians can have been written to 
the churches of Phrygia Galatica. If it was, w^e have 
an intere.sting glimpse of how in the churches first 
founded by St. Paul his authority w'as very soon (perhaps 
A. I). 50) assailed by Judaizers, who disputed his Apos- 
tolic credentials and declared his doctrine to be an im- 
perfect form of Christianity, neglecting its Jewish basis. 

The third missionary journey likewdse began with 
‘the region of Galatia and Phrygia’ (Ac 18®), or ‘the 
Galatian region and Phrygia.’ Here the reference is 
probably to the same churches, but the order of words 
is doubtless meant to include the churches of Lycaonia 
first — these were in the province of Galatia, but were 
not in Phrygia. The order is in any ca.se strongly 
against the inclusion of Galatia proper. The journey 
W'as continued 'through the upper country to Ephesus,’ 
I.c. along the direct route which pa.ssed through the 
higher country from Metropolis to Ephesus, in.stead of 
the high road which followed the valley of the Lycus. 

A. FL Hillard. 

PHTGELUS. — Mentioned in company wdth Hermog- 
enes in St. Paul's last Epistle, as those in Asia who, 
among others, had turned away from the Apostle (2 Ti 
1‘5). See Hermckjenes. Morley Stevenson. 

PHYLACTERIES, PRONTLETS.— 1. Among the 
charges brought by our Lord against tlie Pharisees of 
His day we read: ‘but all their works they do for to 
be .seen of men: for they make broad their phylacteries 
and enlarge the borders of their garments’ (Mt 235- *; for 
‘borders’ see Fringes). This is the only Biblical refer- 
ence to one of the most characteristic institutions of 
the Judaism of the first century as of the twentieth. The 
word ‘phylactery’ (Gr. phylact&^ion) literally signifies 
a ‘.safe-guard,’ as safe-guarding the wearer against the 
attacks of hurtful spirits and other malign influences 
such as the evil e.ve — in other words, an amulet. By 
the Jews then as now, however, the phylacteries were 
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termed tephillln, the plural of the ordinary word for 
"prayer.* 

2. For information regarding the phylacteries of 
our Lord’s day we are dependent on the somewhat 
later allusions In the Mishna, with which the modern 
Jewish usage agrees in all essential points. Then, as 
now, they consisted of two small square cases or capsules 
of leather, ‘two finger-breadths’ according to the 
Talmud, say inch, in the side, one of which was 
worn on the forehead, the other on the left upper arm. 
The leather had to be prepared from the skin of a ritually 
‘clean’ animal, and was coloured a deep black. 

The case for the forehead, which was termed the 
‘head-tephillah,’ was distinguished from the ‘arm-’ or 
‘hand-tephillah’ by its being shaped so as to give four 
small but distinct compartments, while its fellow con- 
sisted of a single compartment. In each of the four 
compartments of the former was placed a narrow strip 
of parchment, also from the skin of a ‘clean’ animal, 
having carefully written on it one of the Pentateuch 
passages which were regarded as the Scripture warrant 
for the Institution of the phylacteries (see § 4). These 
were Ex Dt 6<-» The companion 

capsule, on the other hand, contained the same four 
passages written on a single strip of parchment. Each 
case was then closed by folding back the lower half of 
the square of stout leather from which it projected, 
space being left at the fold for the passing of a long 
strap, blackened on the upper side, by which each 
phylactery was kept in position when properly ‘laid.’ 
The strap of the head-phylactery was tied behind the 
head into a knot having the shape of the Hebrew letter 
daleth. On the two sides of the capsule were impressed 
the letter shin, on one side with the usual three prongs, 
on the other with four prongs. The corresponding loop 
of the phylactery for the arm was supposed to form the 
letter yDd, the three letters together giving the sacred 
name Shaddai, ‘Almighty.’ 

3. From the Mishna we learn further that women, 
slaves, and minors were exempted from the obligation 
of wearing, or in technical phrase ‘laying,’ the tephillin, 
a duty still incumbent on all male Israelites, from the 
age of thirteen years and a day, during the recital of 
morning prayer, on all days save Sabbaths and festivals. 
These, being themselves ‘ signs,’ rendered the phylacteries 
unnecessary for this puri)os<» (Ex 13*; cf. ^ 4 below). 
It is probable, however, that in our Lord’s time, as was 
the case later, the more zealous spirits among the 
Pharisees wore their phylacteries during the whole day. 

In putting on the phylacteries that of the hand is 
‘laid’ first, to the accompaniment of a prescribed 
prayer, and must lie on the inner side of the left arm, 
which must be bare, a little above the elbow, so that 
the case with the Scripture passages may rest upon the 
heart (Dt 1D«). The strap is then drawn tight and 
wound round the arm and the middle finger of the left 
hand a prescribed number of times. (For details see 
Hastings’ DB lii. 870.) The head-phylactery is next 
laid, its position being the middle of the forehead, 
‘between the eyes’ (Ex 13* etc., see next §), with the 
knot above described at the back of the head, and the 
two ends of the strap brought forward to hang down 
over the breast In front. The phylacteries are taken 
off in the reverse order. When not in use, they are kept 
in a bag, which is often made of sujierior material richly 
ornamented (see ill ust.inyeurisAi?nci/c.,s.v.‘ Phylacteries’). 

4. The Scripture warrant for this peculiar institution 
of Judaism is found in the four passages, Ex 13*' “, 
Dt 6* 11‘*. Of these Dt 6* may be quoted as the most 
explicit: ‘And thou shalt bind them’ — i.e. ‘these words 
which I command thee this day,’ v.« — ‘for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thine 
eyes.* 'These words and their parallels In the other 
passages, it Is maintained by Jewish and some Christian 
scholars, are intended by their authors to be taken 
literally. This contention has been examined in derail 


In the corresponding article in Hastings’ DB (iii. 870- 72), 
The result is a verdict in favour of the figurative inter- 
pretation of all the passages, including that just cited. 
A good deal turns on the sense of the word rendered 
‘frontlets’ (tOtaphUlh). This rendering (cf. Oxf. Heb, 
Lex. ‘bands,’ ‘frontlet-bands’) cannot be maintained in 
face of the evidence for the rendering ‘ jewel ’ or ‘ amulet,’ 
the meaning which the word has In the Heb. text of 
Sir 36’ ( — AV 33*), as read by Smend in his edition of 
the text and commentary (both 1906); 'the law is for 
the wise man an amulet, a band (or knot) upon the 
hand.’ In Mishna, also, Skabbath, vl. 1, 6, tdtepheth 
signifies an ornament in a lady’s head-dress. 

We conclude, then, that the Pentateuch writers 
really intended by these metaphors to impress upon 
God’s people that His word was to be to them a treasure 
more precious than any jewel. The figures were derived 
from the prevailing custom of wearing jewels on the 
forehead and on the wrists both as ornaments and as 
amulets (see AMimETs, Ornaments). On the other 
hand, if the literal interpretation is followed, we should 
have to recognize another of the numerous instances 
in the Hebrew legislation, in which a de«‘ply rooted 
and ineradicable practice of heathen origin and super- 
stitious associations was adopted and given a religious 
signification, precisely as was done with the kindred 
sign of the tassels on the corners of the mantle (see 
Fringes, end). 

6. The date at which this literal Interpretation was 
first given effect to and the wearing of the phylacteries 
introduced cannot be determincid with certainty. The 
fact that the institution is unknown to the Samaritans 
shows that it must have arisen after the date of the 
Samaritan schism. The passage of Jesus Sirach above 
quoted (written c. b.c. 180-170) seems to imply that 
the figurative interpretation still held the field. On the 
other hand, the writer of the famous * Letter of Aristeas’ 
(scarcely later than n.c. 90) dl.stinctly mentions (§ 159) 
the binding of ‘ the sign upon the hand ’ (see Thackeray’s 
tr. in JQfi XV. 368 f ). We may, therefore, with some 
confidence assign the Introduction of the phylacteries 
to the period of the domination of the Pharisees in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus (n.c. 135-105). 

Even in the first century of our era it is very doubtful 
If the practice extended beyond the Pharisees and their 
adherents, wdio showed their zeal for religion by the size 
of the cases and the breadth of the straps by which 
they were fastened. O-irtainly the mass of the Jewish 
people at this date, ‘who knew not the law’ (Jn 7‘*). 
paid no heed to .such llterali.sra ; neither, we may be sure, 
did Je.sus or His disci jdes. 

In popular estimation, as is shown by the very name 
'phylacteries’ (§ 1), and by references in Targum and 
Talmud, the phylacteries were regarded as powerful 
amulets. In the Middle Ages they seem to have fallen 
from the absurdly exaggerated esteem in which they 
werti held in Talmudic times. Thi.s was no doubt due 
to the fact that some of the most influential Jewish 
exegetes still frankly maintained the figurative inter- 
pretation of the cardinal passages of the Pentateuch, 
In more modern times, however, the practice of ‘laying 
the tephillin’ has revived, and is now universal in ortho- 
dox Jewish circles. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PH7LAR0H (2 Mac 8«).~A military title for 
either a cavalry officer or a commander o' auxiliary 
forces. 

PHYSICIAN. — See Medicine, p. 597'>. 

PI-BESETH. — Ezk SO*’: Bubastis, one the greatest 
cities in Lower Egypt: Egyp. Pubasti, ‘House of 
Ubasti’; It was especially the residence of the 22nd 
Dyn., which was founded by Shishak. The goddess 
Ubasti was usually figured with a lion’s head, but she 
was of a mild character, and her sacred animal in late 
times was the cat. The ruins of the city are >ow called 
Tdl Basia, lying near Zagazig, in the £. of *1m f>elta. 
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The temple described by Herodotus was excavated by 
Naville, yielding monuments of every period from 
the 4th Dynasty to the 30th. F. Ll. Griffith. 

PIEOE. — Piece is used in AV for (1) a measure equal 
to a firkin (1 Es ‘an hundred pieces of wine’); 
(2) an Instrument of war (1 Mac 6^^ ‘pieces to cast 
darts, and slings’). 

PIGEON. — See Dove. 

Pl-HAHIROTH (Ex 14* », Nu 337- «).— Mentioned in 
connexion with the camping of the Israelites. It was 
•between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon’ 
(Ex 14*). This definition does not enable us to fix its 
site, for these otiier places are themselves unknown. In 
Nu 33* the name is simply Hahiroth. 

PILATE. — Pontius Pllatus, a Homan of no known 
family, succeeded Valerius Grains as procurator of 
Judaea in a.d. 26. He possibly owed his appointment 
to Sejanus, and his administration, as described from 
the Jewish standpoint, shows either that he shared 
the anti-Jewish feelings of Sejanus or that he failed to 
understand the temper of the people with whom he 
had to deal. His first ofTence was not allowing the 
soldiers to remove the imag«'8 from their standards on 
entering Jerusalem. These images wi re worshipped 
by the soldiers, and were therefore symbols of idolatry. 
A deputation of Jews waited on Pilate for five days, 
and refused to desist though threatened with instant 
death. He was compelled to give way, but subsequently 
set up in the palace of Herod tablets dedicated to the 
Emperor, which was taken as an attemi)t to introduce 
the Caesar-worship alreatly flourishing in the rest of the 
Empire. Only an order from Tiberius comindled him 
to yield a second time. He gave further offence by a 
more justifiable action. The need of water in the city 
was much felt at the time of festivals, and Pilate pro- 
ceeded to construct a new aqueduct at the expense 
of the Temple treasure. The Sanhedrin might have 
ordered such a w'ork, but as Pilate's act it caused a riot 
which was not (pielled without bloodshed. To these 
Incidents we must add tlie massacre of some Galila'ans 
at the very altar of sacrifice, referred to In Lk 13h but 
not otherwise exphiinctl. The end of Pilate's rule w'as 
brought about by a disturbance in Samaria. Tradition 
said that the vessels of the Tabernacle had been buried 
on Mt. Gerizim, and a band of armed men escorted thither 
an Impostor who i)romised to reveal them. Pilate .sent 
troops to the spot, who, after a massacre, dispersed 
the multitude. Comjduint was made to Vitellius, the 
legatus of Syria, who .schema at this time to have had 
authority over tlie governor of Judaea. Pilate was 
ordered to justify hims<*lf at Home (a.d. 30), but bef ,re 
he arrived there Tiberius had died (March, a.i>. 37), 
and he was not r»‘-appointed (Joseph, Ant. xviii. iii. 
1-iv. 2). Eu.seblus states that he committed suicide. 
The ‘Acts of Pilate’ and his letters to the Emperor 
are late forgeries. 

Pilate would therefore be to us only one of a series 
of unsuccessful procurators, but for the fact that his 
years of office covered the period of Christ's ministry. 
From the accounts of our Lord’s trial wo learn more 
of him than from any other source. 

Except at the times of the great feasts the governors 
usually stayed at Cjesarea; but Pilate was probably 
present with reinforcements to repress any disorder 
during the Passover, and had his headquarters in the 
fortress known as the Tower of Antonia, w'hich adjoined 
the Temple on the N. side. Tiie prsetorium formed 
part of this fortrtvss (hut .see PriAnximuM), and on this 
occasion, while the prisoner w as led inside, the accusers 
remained below the steps which led into the hall, lest 
they should be rendered unclean for the feast by entering 
a building defiled by leaven. Pilate examined Jesus 
inside the hall, and came outside each time lie wished 
to speak to the accusers. Jesus had been brought to 
him to be condemned to death, this penalty being out 


of the power of the Sanhedrin; and at first they expected 
Pilate to pass sentence on their simple statement that 
he was ‘a malefactor’ (Jn IS*®-**). Pilate was too 
Roman for this — penalties in their power they might 
inlllct, but if lie was to add his authority he required 
a reason. Therefore (avoiding the charge of blasphemy) 
they accused Jesus of ‘forbidding tribute’ and 
calling himself ‘Christ, a king’ (Lk 232). pUate re- 
turned inside, and by questions assured himself that 
the prisoner claimed only what he would have called 
a ‘philosophical kingship’ — an idea familiar to him, if 
only from the Stoics. Hardly believing that truth 
was attainable (as he showed by the scornful answer, 
‘What Is truth?’), he was yet prepared, like many 
Romans of his day, to patronize one who thought he 
had attained to it (Jn IS*® ®®). From this time onwards 
we must regard the trial as a series of attempts on 
Pilate’s part to relca.se Je.sus without too great offence 
to the Jews. (1) Hearing that He came from Galilee, 
he sends Him to Herod Antipas, who was at Jerusalem 
for the feast. If Herod ‘claimed jurisdiction’ over 
the prisoner he might have releascjd Him, but he had no 
more power to condemn a man to death in Jerusalem 
than the Jews had. The courtesy reconciled Herod and 
Pilate, their former enmity i>eing due to the fact that 
Herod sent private reports to Rome and was regarded 
as the Emperor’s spy. But when Herod failed to get 
either reply or miracle from Jesus, he sent Him back to 
Pilate (Lk 23®-‘2). (2) It was a custom (whether 

Jewish or Roman in origin) to release a prisoner in 
honour of the Passover. Pilate proposed to release 
Jesus, but, persuaded by the priests, the multitude 
clamoured for Barabbas (Mt 27*®-*', Mk 15*-“, Lk 23‘®-‘®, 
Jn 18®®- ■**). (3) After solemnly washing his hands, as 

if absolving him.self of responsibility for condemning 
an innocent man (Mt 272< »), Pilate hoped to satisfy 
the rancour of the accusers by scourging the prisoner. 

‘ I will chastise him and relea-se him’ (Lk 23>* But 
w'hen Jesus came fortli from the scourging, the Jews for 
the first time brought forward the cry that He ‘made 
himself the .Son of God’ (Jn lO^). To such as Pilate, 
Greek mythology would make it not incredible that ‘ the 
son of a god ’ should be on earth, and in the decadence of 
their own religion the Romans were lending a ready 
ear to the mysterious religions of the East. Moreover, 
Pilate’s superstitious fear had already been aroused by 
tlie report of lii.s wife’s dream (Mt 27*®). Again, therefare, 
he questioned Jesus. But at length the Jews prevailed 
with the cry, * If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cavsar’s friend’ (Jn 19'2). The threat that the province 
would accuse him at Rome for treason overcame Pilate’s 
scruples. An accusation for ‘treason’ might mean 
death under Tiberius. Pilate gave way, caused his 
throne or tribunal to be brought on to the tessellated 
space in front of the praetorium (called ’Gabbatha’ in 
Aramaic), and there pronouncL*d final judgment. But 
in the taunting words, ‘Behold your kingl’ and ‘Shall 
I crucify your king?’ as well as in the inscription on 
the cross, wliich he refused to alter in spite of protest, 
he wreaked upon the Jews such revenge as lay in hi.s 
power. 

In this unjust complaisance wx; have, an illustratior, 
of one danger in the strict supervision which Augustus 
and Tiberius maintained over provincial government. 
In the main it was a great benefit, but it enabled the 
provincials to intimidate a weak governor. The weak 
points in Pilate’s character stand out strongly. He 
seems to have been a sceptic in principle, but not 
free from superstition, in this resembling perhaps most 
of the upper class among the Romans in his day. He 
had probably not taken the trouble to understand the 
fierce passions of the people whom he was sent to govern, 
and when worsted by them in early encounters, the scorn 
W'hich Romans felt for Jew's became in him something 
like hatred, and a strong desire to be avenged on their 
leaders at all costs save one, namely, disgrace at Rome. 
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For before all things he seems to have considered his 
own position. 

But it is very unlikely that Tiberius, who was jealous 
for pood provincial povernmerit, would have allowed 
Pilate to remain procurator for ten years if his ad- 
ministration had been as bad as our knowledge of him 
would imply. It is easy to under-estimate the dilficulties 
of his post. The province of Judam included not only 
Judsea proper, but Samaria and Idumaea; and in addi- 
tion to its normal population there was at the time of 
great feasts, particularly the Passover, an influx of 
Jews from other provinces, which made the temporary 
population of Jerusalem sometimes between two and 
three millions. And this population was animated, 
as no other race was. by a religious fervour capable of 
passing on occasion into i^olitical exc(;sses diilicult to 
cope with, since in tht^ eyes of a large mitiority sub- 
mission to foreign rule was religious apostasy. But 
the province ranked only as a ‘ minor Imperial province’; 
its governor was a i)rocurator, not a legatus or prccffctus, 
and to control the diflicuU elements in the poi)ulation 
he had only 3000 troops, quartered usually at Ca\sarea, 
besides small detachments used to garrison Jerusalem 
and Sebaste. The governor usually went up to Jeru- 
salem for the Passover time, but he must have felt that 
in face of a sudden national movement he woiUd be 
powerless; and it is'iio small testimony to Roman 
powers of administration that for 60 years the .series 
of procurators in Juda‘a managed to postpone more 
serious conflicts. The fault would seem to rest with the 
central authorit,y, which did not realize that in administer- 
ing the small province of Judiea it had to deal not with 
the province alone, but w'ith all the millions of Jews 
scattered throughout the Empire, profoundly earnest 
in religious convictions, regarding Judtea as the holy 
centre of all they held dearest, arui maintaining direct 
communication w'ith the Sanhedrin, to which the 
Romans themselves had allowed a certain authority 
over all Jews throughout the Empire. Hence, mistaking 
the nature of the work, they sent a.s procurators second- 
rate men, who were often (like Pilate) nominees of 
Imperial favourites, and who were probably looking 
forward to their promotion from the moment that th<‘y 
landed in Caesarea. Had Juda*a been definitely attached 
to the province of Syria, It would at any rate have been 
governed by men with a wider outlook. 

A. E. Hillard. 

PILDASH. — One of the sons of Nahor (Gn 22^), 

PILHA. — A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10*<). 

PILLAR.-~1. With two or throe unimportant ex- 
ceptions, ‘pillar’ in OT is the rendering of two very 
distinct Heb. terms, 'arnmUd and mazz^hdh. The former 
denotes in most ca.ses — for a conspicuous excjeption 
see Jachint and Boaz — a pillar or column supporting 
the roof or other part of a building (Jg 16“^ , 1 K 
also the pillars from which the hangings of the Tabernacle 
w^ere suspended (Ex 263* and oft.). From this sense 
the transition is easy to a column of smoke (Jg 20<®), 
and to the ‘pillar of cloud’ and the ‘pillar of fire’ of 
the Exodus and the Wanderings (Ex etc.). The 
further transition to the figurative use of the term 
•pillar,’ which alone prevails in NT (Gal 2», 1 Ti 
Rev 3** 10‘)» may be seen in Job 9« 26“ — passages 
reflecting an antique cosmogony in which the pillars 
of earth and heaven were actual supports. 

2. It is wi^ the second of the two terms above cited, 
the massibaht that this article has mainly to deal. 
Derived from a root common to the Semitic family, 
mozzSbah denotes something ‘set up’ on end, in particular 
an upright stone, whether It be a megalUhic monu- 
ment, such as the stones known to contemporary 
archaeology as menhirs or ‘standing stones,' or a le.ss 
imposing funerary stele. Three varietle.s of mazzSbdhs 
may be distinguished in OT. 

(a) For reasons that will appear at a later stage, our 


survey may start from the stone erected over a 
grave or elsewhere as a memorial of the dead. The 
mazzlbUh set up by Jacob upon the grave of Rachel 
(Gn 35*°) was of this kind. This was the prevailing 
application of the term among tlie Phcenicians (see 
Cooke, Text-book of N. Sem. Inscrips. 60). To this 
category may also be reckoned the memorial pillar 
w'hich Absalom erected for iiimself in his own lifetime 
(2 S 18i«). 

(b) In a second group may be placed the stones sot 
up to commemorate, or, in Biblical plirase, * for a witness ’ 
of, .some important incident (Gn 3P“ , Jos 24*^) -in 
I)articular the appearaiuic or manife.station of a Diviru* 
being (a Iheophany) at a given spot. Such, in the 
present form of tiie story — for the probable original 
form, st‘e § 4 below — was the stone which Jacob set 
up and anointed at Bethel (Gn 28><‘ =«; cf. 31'=’ 
35“ ). Otlier examples of mazzlbatus, interpreted by 
the Heb. historians as commemorative monuments, 
are the stone Ebenezer of 1 S 7'*, and the cromlech 
(gilgal) set up by Joshua after the crossing of tlie 
Jordan ‘for a memorial unto the cliildren of Israel’ 
(Jos >V). 

(c) The third and most important cla.ss of mazzlbQh.^ 
conipri.se.s the pillar-stones which stood beside the 
altar at every Canaanite .sanctuary (see High Place). 
For this clas.s AV has the misleading term ‘image’ 
(except Dt 12-’), for which KV lias substituted ‘pillar,’ 
with ‘obelisk’ in the margin. That the local sanctu- 
aries, in most case.s taken over from the Canaanites. 
at which llie Hclirews vvorsliiiiped ,V were provided 
with such iiillar-stoncs, is evident both from tlie ref- 
erences in Hos 3< 10* f , and from the repeated coii- 
diunnation of them in tlie sncce.s.slve law codes (lOx 
34'3 23*‘, Dt 7^ 12-' etc.), and by the Deuteronornic 
historians (1 K M“, 2 K 23“ (for Judah] 17‘° 
(Israel]). 

A special variety of pillar a.s.sociated with idolatrous 
worship emerges in the later writings, the chammUnlm 
or sun-pillars (AV ‘images,’ RV 'sun -images'). They 
were probably connected with sun-worship (Lagrange, 
ictudes sur les rclUj. sf.niit^ 314 f.). 

3. The OT evidence for the rnazz^bCLhs as an indi.s- 
pensable part of the furnishing of a Canaanite high 
place has been confirm€*d in a remarkable degree by 
tlie excavations of recent y(‘ars, in the coursi^ of which 
I)illar-stones of diver.se shapi's and sizes have been 
brought to light. Even to summarize the archa‘o- 
logical evidence would extemd this article l>eyond 
due limits (see Vincent, Canaan d'aprbs V exjiloration 
r^cente {1907], 102-115; Benzinger, Heb. Arch.^ [1907], 
321 ff.; Kittel, Studien zur heb. Arch. [1908], 126 ff.). It 
must suffice to refer briefly to tlie magnificent series 
of jnazz^b&hs wiiich formed part of tlie high place at 
Gezer (for full details sf*e Hh'FSt, 1903, 23 ft., and 
Macallster, Bible Sidelights, etc., 54 ff.). Originally ten 
In number, eight of them are still standing in situ. 
‘They are unhewn blocks, simply S(*t on end and sup- 
porteii at the base by smaller stones . . . and range 
in height from 10 ft. 6 in, to 5 ft. 5 in.’ The smaller 
dimensions are those of the second stone of the series, 
which is supposed to have bcjen the original beth-cl 
(see next §) of the high place. The fact that this stone, 
alone of the group, has its top smooth and polished, as 
if by long-continued anointing on the part of the wor- 
shippers, is greatly in favour of this view. Several 
of the larger stones are provided with cavities, either 
at the top or In one side. This provision, which is 
also characteristic of the mozz^bahs found at Taanach 
and Megiddo, must evidently, as wlU presently appear, 
have some relation to the ritual of the worship of these 
ancient sanctuaries. 

4. It now remains to deal with a question which may 
be thus formulated. What significance did the Canaanites 
and the Hebrews after them, attach to these mazzlbdhs, 
and what place did they bold in the tincient culti 
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This question can hardly be approached without a 
reference to the still unsolved problem of the rtligious 
significance of ‘standing stones’ all the world over. 
This world-wide phenomenon ‘must rest on some cause 
which was operative in all primitive religions’ (W. R. 
Smith, RS^ 209). It will probably be found, on con- 
sideration of all the conditions to be satisfied, that the 
desire to appease the spirit of the dead lies at the be- 
ginning, while the conception of the pillar-stone as a 
representation of the dt*ity, beside the altar dedicated 
to his worship, comes at the end of a long process of 
evolution. On tliis view, a stone, over or beside the 
grave of the dead, afforded, to the primitive mind, a 
convenient abode for the departed spirit, when it chose 
to return to receive the homage and offerings of the 
living. The blood of the sacrifice was poured over the 
stone, and thus brought into contact with the In- 
dwelling spirit (cf. the cup-marks on the cap-stones 
of the dolmens on the east of the Jordan and elsewhere). 
With tills desire to do honour to the dead, the idea 
of keeping alive his memory by a conspicuous or upright 
stone w'as sooner or later associated. When and where 
higher ideas of the spirit world prevailed, the mazzTbdh 
became a memorial stone and notliing more, as in group 
(a) above. 

The belief that a stone might become the abode of 
any numeii marked a distinct step in advance. In (in 28 
it is admitted that we have a later adaptation of a 
(-anaanite temple myth, wliich explaiiu'd the origin of 
the banctuary at Bethel, and especially the .sanctity 
attaching to the original beth-el, i.c., the abode of an d 
or numen (v.^*), round which the sanctuary grew up. 
In the original form of the. story the anointing of the 
stone was an offering to the Indwelling numen. The 
second of the Gezer mazzPbdhs shows an exact counter- 
part to this. The cavities in the oilier recently dis- 
covered mazzV)Qhs, above mentioned, were no doubt 
originally intentied to receive similar offerings of blood, 
wine, or oil (cf. Gn 35‘<). 

When this fetish worslilp had been outgrown, the 
mazzlbCLh became merely a symbol or representation of 
the deity, who had Ids home elsewhere. The conical 
pillar standing in the court of the teinide of Astarte, 
as represented on the coins of By bins, is an illustration 
of this higher conception. We may be sure that the 
worshippers of J'” regarded the Canaanite mazzSbdhs 
in this light from the first. But the danger of con- 
tamination W'as great (see High Flack, § 6), and the 
comhunnation of the mazzSbdhs is a recurring feature 
of all the law codes (reft, above). 

5. Another unsolved jiroblem may be mentioned 
In conclusion. What is the relation of the mazz^bdh 
to the altar? Shall we say, with the distinguished 
author of the Religion of the Semites'^ (p. 204), that ‘the 
altar is a differentiated form of the primitive rude 
stone pillar, the nosb or massebah’', or, with the latest 
investigator, that 'the massebah is nothing else than the 
artificial substitute for the sacrificial stone’ (Kit tel, 
op. cit. 129, i;i4)‘f If the views expressed in the previous 
section are correct, the. second alternative offers the 
more probable solution. The pillar wdll then be a 
differentiated form of the most ancient altar (Altar, 
SS 1. 2), the cause of the differentiation, as we have 
st'cn, being the desire to commemorate, as well as to 
appease, the dead. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

PILLAR, PLAIN OP THE.— In Jg 9« we read that 
the men of Bhechem made Abimelech king ‘by the 
plain (AV; RV ‘oak,’ RVni ‘terebinth’) of the pillar.’ 
The correct translation is undoubtedly ‘the terebinth 
of the pillar,’ the meaning being the sanctuary of 
Shechem. The ‘pillar* refers to the sacred stone, 
originally a fetish, which was often found in holy places 
along with the sacred tree (see preced. article). 

W. F. Boyd. 

PILLOW. — The ‘pillow’ of Mk 4>» (AV) is the 


cushion (so RV) used by rowers. See also Bolster and 
House, 8. 

PILTAI. — A priestly house (Neh 12*0. 

PINE TREE.— 1. ‘Hs-shemen, Neh 8*®, see Oil Tree. 
2. tidhdr, Is 41** [RVm ‘plane’] 60*^ From similarity 
to the Syr. daddOr (‘elm’), the tidhdr has been supposed 
to be the elm, but quite as probably may have been a 
kind of pine; of these the two common varieties known 
in Syria are the Aleppo or maritime (Finns halepensis), 
and the stone (F. pined) with its umbrella-like top. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PINNACLE. — This word has been adopted by our 
EV from the Vulgate of Mt 4* (pinnaculum) to indicate 
the spot within the Temple enclosure from which the 
devil tempted our Lord to cast Himself down. The 
precise nature and location of ‘the pinnacle of the 
temple’ (Mt. l.c., Lk 4* [both RV]), however, are nowhere 
indicated. The context and the use of the word usually 
employed for tiie whole complex of buildings as op- 
posed to that which denotes the Temple proper (see 
plan in art. Tempi. k, § 12) rather favour the view that the 
‘pinnacle’ is to be sought in the neighbourhood of the 
S.E. corner, where the royal ‘ porch ’ met that of Solomon. 
Here, as Josephus informs us — and the excavations 
corroborate his testimony — a spectator looking down 
into the valby of the Kidron ‘would turn giddy, while 
his sight could not reach down so such an abyss’ (Ant. 
XV. xi. 5). Many authorities, on the contrary, favour 
some part of the roof of the Temple building itself. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PINON.— An Edomite ‘duke’ (Gn 36«, 1 Ch 1“). 
prob. same name as Punon of Nu 33^21., 

PIPE. — See Music, etc., § 4 (2) (a). 

PIRAM. — Tlie king of Jarmuth, defeated by Joshua 
at Beth-horon and afterwards put to death (Jos 10** ). 

PIRATHON, PIRATHONITE.— Pirathon ‘in the 
land of Ephraim* was the home of Abdon ‘the Pira- 
tlionite* (Jg 12**' *^), and of Benaiah, one of David’s 
heroes (2 S 23*® etc.). It can hardly have been identical 
with Parathon (wh. see), but it is probably represented 
by either Fer'on or Fer'ala. W. Ewing. 

PISGAH. — mountain in the region of Moab, with 
a commanding vi(*w over both the desert (Nu 21*®) 
and Western Palestine. Hither the Israelites journeyed 
from Bamoth, and there took place the extraordinary 
ejii.sode of Balaam, who on the top of Pisgah built seven 
altars (Nu 23‘<). Its princijial distinction, however, is 
its being the scene of Moses’ vision of the Promised I.«and 
(Dt 327 341) and of his death. It fell into the territory 
of Reuben (Jos 132® [AV Ashdoth-pisgah, as in 12* and 
Dt 3*7; R V in all three ’ slopes (mg. ‘ springs ’) or Pisgah ’]). 

An alternative name for Pisgah is Nebo (wh. see), 
referred to in Dt 32*® as the scene of the death of Moses. 
The latter name i.s preserved by Jcbcl Nebd, a range whose 
summit reaclu's a height of 2643 feet and commands 
a view of a larger part of Western Palestine. It is 
5 miles S.W. of lleshbon, and runs westward from the 
Moabite plateau. R. A. 8. Macalister. 

PISHON. — See Eden [Garden of]. 

PISIDIA. — The name applied to a district about 
120 miles long and bO miles broad, immediately N. of 
the plains of Pamphylia. It is entirely occupit*.d by 
the numerous ranges into which the Taurus here breaks, 
with the deep intersecting valleys. The name was not 
applied to a definite political division, and nothing is 
known of tlie race inhabiting Pisidia. Until the time 
of Augustus tht\v wtTc wild mountaineers and brigands. 
Augustus began their reduction about b.c. 25 by estab- 
lishing a chain of Roman posts which included on the 
N. side Antioch and Lystra, reconstituted as colonies. 
The name ' Pisidian Antioch ’ (.\c 13**) would seem to 
record this fact, since Antioch was never included io 
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Plfiidia. The civilization of the district seems to have 
been effected by about a.d. 74. Until then It was 
dealt with as part of the province of Galatia, but at 
that date Vespasian attached a considerable portion of 
it to Pamphylia, in which province no great military 
force was maintained. 

Paul and Barnabas traversed the district twice in 
the first missionary journey (Ac 13** 14*<). It was 
probably still a dangerous locality, and it is plausibly 
conjectured that St. Paul refers to it when he speaks 
of * perils of robbers ’ (2 Co 1 1“). The route which they 
followed is uncertain, but the most likely theory is that 
of Prof. Ramsay (see Church in the Roman Empire, 
ch. li. 2), that they went through Adada, the ruins of 
which bear the name Kara Bavlo (i.c. Paulo). The 
dedication of the church to St. Paul may have been due 
to some surviving tradition of his passing by that way, 
but we are not informed that he preached at all in 
Pisidia. There is no evidence that Christianity made 
any progress in Pisidia before the time of Constantine. 
From the time of Diocletian we find the name Pisidia 
applied differently, namely, to a Roman province inclu- 
ding Phrygia Galatica, Lycaonia, and the part of Phrygia 
round Apamea. A. E. Hillard. 

PISPAH.— An Asherlte (1 Ch 7*8). 

PIT. — Of the dozt'n Heb. words, besides two Gr. 
words in NT, rendered ‘pit' in EV, the following are 
the most important. 

1. The term bdr is responsible for nearly half of all 
the OT occurrences. It is the usual word for the cistern 
with which almost every house in the towns was supplied 
(see Cistern). Disused cisterns in town and country 
are the ‘pits’ mentioned in Gn 37*®®- (that into which 
Joseph was cast [cf. art. Prison]), 1 8 13* (RVm 
‘cisterns’ etc.). In some passages, Indeed, the context 
shows that ‘cistern,’ not ‘pit,’ is the proper rendering, 
as in Lv 11*®, Ex 21**^* with reference to an uncovered 
and unprotected cistern; cf. Lk 14®, RV ‘well’ for 
AV ‘pit.’ The systematic exploration of Pale.stlne has 
brought to light many series of underground caves 
which were used at various periods as dwelling-places 
(cf. 1 S 13®); hence by a natural figure, ‘pit’ became 
a synonym of Sheol, the under world (Is 14‘®, Ps 28*, 
Pr 1**, and oft.; cf. Rev 9*®- and Sheol). 

2. A second word rendered ‘ pit ’ {shacJiath) seems to 
have denoted originally a pit in which, after concealing 
the mouth by a covering of twigs and earth, hunters 
trapped their game (Ezk 19®- »). Like the preceding, 
it is frequently used in a figurative sense of the under 
world; so five times in Job 33 (RV). 

3. A hunter’s pit, denoted by pachaih, akso supplied 
the figure of Is 24*’*- and its parallels Jer 48®** and 
La 3®7 RV — note the association with ‘snare,’ Such a 
pit served as a place of concealment (2 8 17®) and of 
burial (18*7). 

4. In Mk 12* RV rightly recognizes ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ where the reference is to what the Mishna 
calls ‘a cement-vat,’ i.e. a pit dug in the soil for a wine- 
vat (cf. Mt 25*®, where the same expression ‘digged* 
is used), as contrasted with the usual rock-hewn vats 
(see Wine and Strong Drink, § 2). 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

PITOH. — See Bitumen. 

PITOHER. — The earthenware jar (cf . La 4* ‘ earthen 
pitchers’) in which in all ages the women and maidens 
of Palestine have drawn and carried the water from the 
village well (Gn 24*®®-). In wealthy households this 
task was performed by a slave or other menial (Mk 14**, 
Lk 22*®). For illustrations of water-jars found in ancient 
cisterns, see Macallster, Bible Sidelights, etc., fig. 22, and 
the works cited under House, § 9. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

PITHOM. — One of the ‘treasure cities* built by the 
Israelites in Egypt (Ex 1** etc.). It is the Egyptian 
P§tdm (‘House of EtOm’), the site of which is now 


marked by Tell el-Maskhuta In the Wady Tumllat. 
The researches of Naville and Petrie indicate that 
the city dates as far back as the 12th Dyn., and was 
occupied down to very late times. It was capital of the 
8th noine of Ixiwer Egypt, and in it was worshipped 
a form of the sun-god under the name of EtOm. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PITHON. — A grandson of Merib-baal (1 Ch 8*® 9®*). 

PITY. — This word is entirely synonymous with 
compassion both in OT and NT, except, perhaps, in 
1 P 38, where ‘sympathetic’ would better express the 
meaning of the original word (see RVm). Pity was 
regarded by OT writers as holding an essential place in 
the relations of God and His people (see Ps 78** 86**^ 
103*® 111* 112® 1458, Is 638: cf. Ja 5‘»). One of the 
ways in which this Divine feeling became active on 
their behalf reveals an Incipient belief in the dealings of 
Jehovah with nations other than Israel; for He is often 
represented as infusing compassion for His chosen into 
the hearts of their enemies (cf. 1 K 8®®, 2 Ch 30®, Ps 106*®. 
Ezr 9®, Neh 1**, Jer 42‘*). An objective manifc'statlon 
of the feeling of pity in the heart of God was recognized 
in the preservation of His people from destruction 
(La 3“7.), and in the numerou.s instances which were 
regarded as the interventions of mercy on their behalf 
(cf. Ex 15*«, Nu 14‘», Dt 13*7 30*, 2 K 13“ 2 Ch 
36*®). The direct result of this belief was that 
Israelites were expected to display a similar disposi- 
tion towards their brethren (cf. Mlc 6*, Is 1 * 7 , Jer 
21**, Pr 19 * 7 ). Tliey were not required, however, to 
look beyond the limits of their own race (Dt 7*®, Zee 7®) 
except in the case of individual aliens who might at 
any time be living within their borders (see Ex 22** 23“, 
Dt 10*8*- etc.). 

In the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, Jesu.s 
inculcat€*s the exercise of pity in men’s dealings with 
each other, and teaches the sacredness of its character 
by emphasizing its identity with God's compassion for 
sinners (Mt 18**; cf. Lk 6»®, Mt 57 9**). The teaching 
of Jesus, moreover, broadened its conception in tin* 
human mind by insisting that henceforth it could never 
be confined to the members of the Jewish nation (cf. 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk 10“**7). At the 
same time His own attitude to the thronging multitude.s 
surrounding Him was characterized by profound pity 
for their weaknesses (Mt 15“ -Mk 8*; cf. Mt 9*® 14*<). 
Under His guidance, too. Divine pity for the world was 
transmuted into that Eternal Ix)ve which resulted in 
the Incarnation (Jn 3*®). Bide by side with this develop- 
ment, and in exact correspondence with it, Jesus evolves 
out of human pity for frailty the more fundamental, 
because it is the more living, quality of love, which 
He insists will l)e active even in the face of enmity 
(Mt 5®** , Lk 6*7fl.). J. R. Willis. 

PLAGE OP TOLL. — In AV ‘ receipt of custom.’ See 
Customs and Tkidute, 2. 

PLAGUE. — Sc;e Medicine, p. 598*». 

PLAGUES OP EGYPT, — There are not many refer- 
ences In the Bible to the iilaguea outside the Book of 
Exodus. They are epitomized in Ps 78®®*®> and 105»»-*®. 
In Ro 9’®*®® God’s treatment of Pharaoh is dwelt upon, 
to show Ills absolute right to do what He will with the 
creatures of His own handiwork. And in Rev 8. 9. 16 
much of the imagery in the visions of the trumpets and 
the bowls Is bast?d upon the plagues — hall and fire 
(87 16*71), water becoming blood, and the death of the 
creatures that were in it (88*- 16** ), darkness (8** 16*®), 
locusts (9* **), bolls (16*), frogs (16**). 

The narratives of the plagues demand study from 
three points of view; (1) their literary history; (2) the 
relation of the several plagues to natural phenomena; 
(3) their religious significance. 

1. The sources. — For a full discussion of the reasons 
for the literary analysis reference must be made to 
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commentaries. The analysis, on which critics are In 
the main agreed, is as follows: 
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If the sources have here been rightly separated, it 
becomes probable that the original account of JE con- 
tained eight and not ten plagues. The 3rd and 4th are 
insect pests, the former kinnlm, kinnam, i.e. or 

mosquitoes (P), tiie latter ‘drm, i.e. swarms of flies (J). 
These may witii probability be considered duplicates. 
And similarly the 5tli and 6th, murrain (J) and boils 
(P). If this is so, all the eight were originally contained 
in J’s narrative; E has elements in tlie Ist, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, and in the 9th E’s narrative has largely dis- 
placed that of J. 

2. Relation to natural phenomena.— The hostility 
which used to exist between religion and natural science 
la rapidly passing away, as it is l)ecoming more clearly 
recognized that scieiia* is concerned solely with the 
observation of iihysical sequences, wliile religion em- 
braces science as tiie greater includes the less. Nothing 
can lie outside the activity of a God who is both a 
transcendent Person and an immanent sustaining Power 
in the universe. And therefore to point out a connexion 
between some of the ' miracles ’ of Scripture and ‘ natural 
phenomena’ does not eliminate from them the Divine 
element; it rather transligures an unreasoning ‘faith 
In the impossible’ into a faith which recognizes the 
‘finger of God’ in everything. Thus the following 
discussion of the plague.s may claim to be entirely con- 
structive; it seeks to destroy nothing, but aims at 
showing it to be probal)ie that the providence of God 
worked in Egypt by mean.s of a series of natural phenom- 
ena. upon which the religious Instinct of the Hebrew 
writers unerringly seized as signs of God’s favour to 
their forefathers, and of punishment to their oppressors. 
This religious conviction led in ])roc('SS of time to accre- 
tions and ampliftcation.s; as the stories were handed 
down, they acqulr<*d more and more of what is popularly 
called the miraculous. The earliest stage at which 
they emerge into writing is in J; in the remains of 
E the wonders have increased, while in P they are 
greatly multiplied. 

l«l! Plague. — According to J, this consisted in the 
smiting of the river by J”, and the consequent death of 
the fish, causing the necessity of obtaining water by 
digging in the neighbourhood of the river. Nothing is 
here said of blood, but that is Introduced In the next 
stage of development. In E the marvel is performed 
not directly by V in the ordinary course of nature, but 
through Moses’ wonder-working staff, and the river is 
turned to blood. Two suggestions have been made 
as to the natural phenomena which might give rise to 
the story. When the Nile rises in June, its waters 
become discoloured from fragments of vegetable matter, 
which gradually turn to a dull red colour as the river 
rises Its height in August. This is conflrmed by 


many travellers, who also speak of offensive odsura 
emitted at the later stage. Others refer the reddening 
of the water to enormous quantities of minute organisms. 
Whatever may have been the actual cause, J comes 
the nearest to the natural fact; a fetid exhalation 
killed the fish, or in Hebrew language J'' smote the 
river. And the ease with which the belief could arise 
that the water wa.s turned to blood is illustrated in 
2 K 3“. In P’s final amplification, every drop of 
water in Egypt was turned to blood. 

2nd Plague. — From whatever cause the river became 
fetid, a mass of organic matter and of animal life would 
be collected. And these conditions would be suitable 
to the rapid multiplication of frogs. In J, J"’ foretells 
that He will Himself smite Egypt with frogs; in the 
ordinary course of nature ‘the river shall swarm with 
frogs.’ In P, Aaron (as usual) is bidden by Moses to 
bring the plague by stretching out his staff. Plagues 
of frogs were not unknown in ancient times; and 
Haggard tells of a plague in tiie upper Nile valley in 
modern times ( Under Crescent and Star, p. 279). Frogs 
are most plentiful in Egypt in September. 

3rd and Uh Plagues. — The mass of dead frogs collected 
in heaps (8‘<) would lead to the breeding of innumerable 
insects. In J, J’* Himself sends ‘swarms of flies'; in 
P, through the stretching out of Aaron’s staff, ‘all the 
dust of Egypt became mosquitoes’ (EV lice [wh. see]). 
The ‘mosquito(‘s’ cannot have been, according to any 
natural sequence, distinct from the ‘swarms’; P par- 
ticularizes the general statement of J. Stinging gnats 
of various kinds are common in Egypt about October. 
The insects come to maturity after the waters of the 
Nile inundation have receded, and the pools in which the 
larva? have lived have dried up. Note that in Ps 105“ 
the ‘swarm’ and the ‘mosquitoes’ are coupled in 
one sentence; and Ps 7S*^ omits the ‘mosquitoes' 
altogether. 

bth and 6f/i Plagues. — The decomposing bodies of the 
frogs would produce pestilential effects; and bacterio- 
loglca* research shows that some insects, especially 
mosquitoes, are a seriou.s factor in the spread of disease. 
Thus the murrain (J) is amply accounted for. In the 
preceding narrative J relates that Goshen enjoyed com- 
plete immunity from the insects. It is not impossible 
that the direction of the wind or other natural causea, 
under God’s guidance, prevented them from reaching 
tlie Israelite territory. And if the insects, which spread 
disease, did not enter Goshen, the statement that the 
murrain did not touch the cattle of the Israelites is 
also explained. P, on the other hand, departs from 
natural causes. Moses and Aaron flung soot into the 
air, which became bolls on man and beast. Cattle 
plagues, causing enormous mortality, are reported in 
Egypt. One such in a.d. 1842 killed 40,000 oxen. 

7th Plague. — Thus far the series of plagues have 
followed one another in a natural sequence. But at 
this point a new serieij begins with a destructive thunder- 
storm, accompanied by hail. Such storms are rare in 
Egypt, but are not without example. Those which 
have been reported in modern times have occurred 
about January; and that is the point of time defined 
in 9“^-, ‘the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
in bud, but the wheat and the vetch . . . were not 
grown up.’ Thu.s the cattle plague had lasted about 
two months and a half (Nov. to the middle of Jan.) 
when the storm came; and the first five plagues 
(reckoning 3, 4 and 5, 6 as duplicates) occupied a period 
of about five months. 

Sth Plague. — The atmospheric conditions which re- 
sulted in the storm also led to other plagues. A strong 
east wind (the sirocco) was sent by J’', and brought a 
dense mass of locusts (J). In E, Moses brought them 
by lifting his staff. The lightness and fragility of the 
locusts render them helpless before a wind (cf. Ps 109***>). 
And when the wind shifted to the west, they were com* 
pletely swept away into the Red 8ea (J); cf. J1 2*^. 
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PLAIN, CITIES OF THE 

Plague. — Only a fragment of J’s narrative has (3) 'drOhOh is ordinarily rendered in the AV hy 
been preserved, which relates the effect of the ‘darkness' ‘plain’ (‘plains’) and ‘desert’ (or ‘wilderness’), 

upon Pharaoh. E, as before, says that it was due to but in Jos 18‘* it is transliterated ‘Arabah.’ The RV 

the lifting of the staff by Moses. But it is not impossible also sometimes translates by ‘plain(s)’ and ‘desert 

that it was a further consequence of the west wind. (Jos 4^*, Is 33® etc.), but retains the Ileb. expression 

Dr. A. Macalister (art. ‘ Plagues of Egypt ’ In Hastings’ wherever it denotes the deep valley running N, and 8. of 

DB iii.) writes: ‘The condition of darkness referred to the Dead Sea. The distinctive sense of the word is 

is strikingly like that brought about by the severer that of a bare, sterile plain, or (if between hills) an 

form of the electrical wind hamsin. This is a 8. or unfertile floor. 

S.W. wind that is so named because it is liable to blow (4) kikkdr, unlike the preceding, characterizes not the 
during the 25 days before and the 25 days after the surface of the locality to which it is applied, but its 

vernal equinox (hamsin ”>50), It is often not so much shape. It is used specifically of the lower part of the 

a storm or violent wind as an oppressive hot blast bed of the Jordan, where it flows into the Dead Sea. and 

charged with so much sand and fine dust that the air possibly also of the depression S. of the .same sea; and 

is darkened. It causes a blackness equal to the worst should be rendered by ‘circle’ rather than by ‘plain’ 

of London fogs, while the air is so hot and full of dust (as in RVm in Gn 13‘®). Cf. next article. In Neh 3« 

that respiration is impeded. . . . Denon says that it 12®» it seems to refer to a district around Jerusalem, 

sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that one part and is translated in RVm by ‘circuit.’ 

of the land is light while the rest is dark.’ And he adds (5) Of the other Heb. words sometimes rendered in the 
that three days is not an uncommon duration for the AV by ‘plain,’ one (shephelah) is uniformly translated 
hamsin. in the RV by ‘lowland,* and designates a group of ‘low 

lOth Plague . — Malignant epidemics have at all times hills’ on the E. of the Maritime Plain, which are sepa- 
been the scourge of Bible lands; and it is worthy of note rated from the hills of Judsea and Ephraim by a series of 
that many authorities state that pestilence is often valleys (Dt Jos 10<® etc.). Of the remaining two, 
worst at the time of the hamsin wind. In the Hebrew one CdbU) is transliterated In the RV (Jg 11“), ami 
narratives, however, all thought of a ‘natural’ occur- the other ('IWn) is rendered by ‘oak’ (mg. terebinth’) 
rence has passed away. Only the firstborn are smitten, (Gn 12« 13»8 etc.). 

as a just retribution for Pharaoh’s attempt to de.stroy (6) The only passage where the word ‘plain’ is employed 
the firstborn of the Israelites. in the NT occurs in St. Luke's account (6”) of one of 

3. Religious value. — This is manifold. Considered our I^ord’s discourses, which, acc. to St. Matthew, was de- 
from the point of view of natural phenomena, the nur- livered on a mountain (Mt 5‘); the RV substitutes a 
ratives teach the all-imix)rtant truth that God’s prov- level place.' G. W. Wade. 

idential care of men is not confined to ‘miracles’ in 

the commonly accepted sense of the term, else were PLAIN, CITIES OF THE. —The.se were five in numl^er, 

God’s providential actions unknown to-day. The namely, Sodom, Gomorrah, Adrnah, Zeboiim, and Bela 
lifting of Moses’ staff to bring the plagues, and his (or Zoar), situated in the plain ('circle') of Jordan, 
successive entreaties for their removal, teach that prayer Their inhabitants being guilty of great wickedness, the 
is not out of place or unavailing in cases where natural first four of the above-named five were overthrown by 

laws can be co-ordinated and guided by God to bring fire. Ixit, the nephew of Abraham, who had made his 

about the wished-for result. And from whatever point home in Sodom, was warned by the Ixird to withdraw 

of view the plagues are regarded, the same great facts from the city befiire it was destroyed; and he accordingly 

shine through the. narrativi^s — that J" is supreme in escaped to Zoar, which, at hi.s entreaty, was spared the 
power over the world which He made; that He has an fate of its neighbours (Gn 18. 19). 

absolute right, If He so wills, to punish Pharaoh in The sit nation of the five cities has been variously plaml 

order to show Iforth in him His power; that He does so, at the N. and the 8. end of the I>i*ad Sea. The Biblical 

however, only because Pharaoh is impenitent, and statements are generally in favour of the former site, 
consequently ‘fitted for destruction,’ for J^ is a God which is supportt^d by the facts: (1) that the circle of 

who hates sin; that if a man hardens his heart, the result the Jordan, which is also called the circle of the valley of 

will be as inevitable as results in the natural world — Jericho (Dt 34’), is appropriate only to the broad basin 

so Inevitable that it may truly be said that J” hardens of the Jordan, near its mouth; (2) that it was visible 

his heart; that the sin of Pharaoh, and so of any other from near Bethel (Gn (3) that the cities were 

man, may entail sufferings upon many innocent men N. of Hazazon-tamar (usually identified with En-gedi), 

and animals; and finally, that J” is mindful of His since this place was pas.sed by Arnraphel when he 

own, and delivers them from the ‘noisome p<‘stilence,’ marched from Kadesh against the king of Sodom and 

‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness,’ and ‘the his allies (Gn 14^- ®). On the other hand, (1) it is 

destruction that wasteth at noonday,’ so that ‘no implied in Ezk 16®« that Sodom was on the right (i.e. 

plague can come nigh their dwelling’ (Ps 91). south) of Jerusalem, whereas if it were at the N. end of 

A. H. M‘Neile. the Dead Sea it would lx* almost due E.; (2) Zoar, 

PLAIN. — This word is given by the AV as the equiva- which must have been near the other cities (Gn 19*®), i.s 

lent of 8 different terras, 7 Heb. and 1 Greek; but is placed by Josephus in Arabia {BJ iv. viii. 4), and by 

retained by the RV in the case of 4 only, all Hebrew. Eusebius at the opposite end of the De*ad Sea to Jericho; 

(1) biq*hh is translated in the RV by ‘plain’ in (3) the name Sodom is generally Identified with Jebd 

Gn 11*, Neh 6*. Is 40S Ezk 3**- 8*. Dn 3‘; but else- Usdum, a cliff of rock-salt near the S.W. corner of the 

where by ‘valley.* It generally designates a broad Dead Sea; (4) Hazazon-tamar may be, not En-gedi, but 

vale between hills; among the localities to which it was the Tamar of Ezk 47'®, which has been identifi(‘d with 

applied the most notable are the pass between Lebanon a locality 20 m. W.8.W. of the lake, and therefore on 

and Kermon (‘the valley of Lebanon,’ Jos IH^ 12D. the road between Kadesh and 8odom if the latter were 

and the plain of Esdraelon (‘ the valley of Meglddo,* at its S. end. If this view is right, the site of the cities 

2 Ch 35**, Zee 12"). is probably the marshy flat es-Sebkha, K. of Jelxd Usdum. 

(2) mUhbr is usually translated by ‘plain* or 'plain But the statement that tlie plain (or circle) of Jordan 

country,’ sometimes accompanied by the mg. ‘table was near Jericho seems incompatible with a situation 8. 

land’ (Dt 3'®, ,Ios 13*, 1 K 20** etc.); but in the poetical of the Dead 8ea; and if the name Sodom survives in 

and prophetical books by ‘even place’ (Ps 26'*) or Jcbel C/sdtm, that of Gomorrah seems to linger in that 

‘straight’ ^Is 40<). Its primary sense Is level land; and of Tubk Amriyeh, a place at the N.W. corner of the 

the word, with the article, was specifically used of the lake; so that, though the evidence is conflicting, the 

high plateau on the E. of the Dead Sea. preponderant weight appears to support a N. site. (Foi 
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other view see Driver’s art. ‘Zoar’ in Hastings’ 
DB). 

The nature of the catastrophe which destroyed the 
cities can only i)e conjectured. It may perliaps be 
suggested that tiie bitumen which abounds in the 
neighbouriiood of tiw^. Dead Sea wa.s ignited by lightning, 
and that this causeci an extensive conflagration in which 
the cities perished. G. W. Wade. 

PLAISTER, PLASTER. — 1. See Arts and Crafts, 
§ 4. House, §4. 

2. The ‘plaister* (Is 38*'; Arner. RV etc., ‘plaster’) 
which Isaiah prescribed for Hezekiah's boil was a fig- 
poultice, according to the text of 2 K 20^ but the parallel 
passage above cited reads literally, ‘let them take a 
cake of fig.s and rub it upon the boil.’ 

A. R. S. KENNEr>Y. 

PLANE.- Is 44>3 only; see Arts and Crafts, § 1. 
For ‘plane tree’ see Ciiestnitt Tree, Pi.ne Tree. 

PLEAD . — In AV ‘plead’ ahvay.s means to ‘argue for 
or against a cause’ a.s in a court of justice, never to 
‘pray’ or ‘beseech.’ The substantive *pl<‘ading’ is 
used in the same sen.se in Job 13® ‘Hearken to the 
pleadings of my lips.’ 

PLEDGE.— The taking of a pledge for the re-payment 
of a loan was .sanctioned by the Law, but a humanitarian 
tirovision was introduced to the eilect that, when tliLs 
pledge consisted of the large sipiare outer garment or 
cloak called i^imlah, it must be ndurned before nightfall, 
since this garment often formed the only covering of 
the poor at night (Ex 22“' , Dt 24'*' ; cf. Am 2'*, Job 
22® 24», Ezk 18' 33i^). It was forbidden also to 

take the mill or the upper millstone as a pledge (Dt 24®). 
In Is 36* the reference i.s to a pledge to be forfeited if a 
wager is lost (cf. llVrn). In 1 S 17‘* ‘ take tlndr pledge’ 
I>:‘obably meams ‘bring back a token of their welfare’ 
(Driver). 

PLEIADES. — See Stars. 

PLEROMA.—The tran.sliteratlon of a Or. word which 
Is generally rendered ’fulness' in tlie NT. plU^rOma 
Is derived from tin* verb jfllrovri, which means eilh(*r 
(a) ‘to fill,’ or (h) ‘to fill up,’ hence ‘to fulfil.’ The 
corrcs]K)nding meaning.s of the noun are («) ‘fulnes.s,’ 
{h) ‘fulfilment.’ 

1. that which flll.M.’— The word ha.s thi.s 
meaning In the LXX version of Ps 24‘ (cf. LXX Kzk .y', 
l)n 10*) quoted in 1 Co 10“ ‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof’; also in Mk 6’^ (cf. H*®), where 
the fragments of the loaves are de.scribed as amounting 
to ’the fillings of twelve baskets.’ 

2. fVcrormi ‘ that which fills up.’ — The word has 
this meaning in Mk 2*' (cf. Ml 0’«) which refers to the 
effect of sewing a ]>lece of undre.s.sed cloth on a worn 
garment: 'That which should fill it up {to r^^rdma) 
taketh from it, the new from the old, and a worse rent 
is made.' Lightioot .say.s the pat<’h ‘must be called* 
the pliTdma* not becau.se it fills the hole, but because 
it is itself fulnes.s or full measure as regards the defect.’ 
Hi.s paraphrase is ‘the cotnpletene.ss take.s away from 
the garment, the new complftenetts of the old garment* 
{('om. on CoL, Note on ‘ The meaning of jil^rUma'). The 
obsenrity of this statement is removed by the active 
interpretation: the supplementary ‘unfulled’ patch 
takes away from the original garment. The new piece 
used to fill up the rent ‘ tears itself away by contraction 
when wetted, taking a part of the old garment along 
with it’ (Bruce, EOT i. 153). 

To this section Ixdong: (a) Ro 13‘o which contrasts 
partial fulfilment of the Law, secured by obedience 
to this or that commandment, with love’s complete 
filling up of the measure ot neighbourly duty, (6) 
Ro IP*, which contrasts the enriching of the Gentiles 
through Israel’s loss with what Dr. Armitage Robinson 
(Cow. on Eph.) happily describes as ‘wealth in store for 
them la the great Return, when all Israel shall be saved — 


• ‘ when God hath made the pile complete 1 ” ’ (c) Re 1 1®, 
in which the coming in of ‘the fulness of the Gentiles* 
refers to the completing of their whole number. The 
same idea is expressed in the phrase ‘the fulness of 
the seasons’ (Eph RVin; cf. ‘the fulness of the time,' 
Gal 4D. 

3. plcrowa — 'that which is filled,’ or ‘that which 
is filled up.' — In its passive u.se plerQma means ‘pleni- 
tude,’ whether fulnes.s is contrasted with incompleteness 
or with emptiness. As the plenipotentiary of Christ, 
St. Paul (Ro is confident that he will come to Rome 
‘in the fulness of the blessing of Christ.’ 

Six important pa.s.sages remain ; they may be classified 
according as ‘the plenitude Divine’ is said to be 
(a) in Christ, (h) imparted by Christ to His Church, 
(c) imparte<l to be.liever.s. 

(a) In Col 2» St. Paul declares that in Christ ‘dwelleth 
all the fulne.ss of tin* Godhead bodily.’ The as.sertion 
‘negatives the Alexandrian “philosophy” with its 
cloud of mediating angel-powers and spiritual emana- 
tions* (Findlay. Pulpit Com., in loc.). The defining 
phrase ‘of the Godhead’ is not found in Col P®, which 
bases the pre-eminence of Christ on the indwelling in 
Him of ‘all the fulness.’ Instead of making this ex- 
pression identical in meaning with the more definite 
statement in 2®, it is better witli Meyer (Com., in loc.) 
to expound pUroma as referring to ‘the whole treasure 
of Divine grace ’ with which the Son of God was endowed. 
A suggestive parallel to these? Pauline sayings is furnished 
by Jn P®, ‘of his fulnes.y we all rc^ceived, and grace for 
grace.’ The fiilne.s.s is ours, if we are Christ’s. ‘In 
him,’ .says St. Paul (Col 2*®), 'ye are made full.' 

{h) lu Eph P* it is probable that St. Paul describes 
the Church as ‘the fulne.ss of him that filleth all in 
all.’ The main thought is what Christ is to the Church; 
He is its Head and in Him it is complete. Dr. Armitage 
Robin.son {op. cit.) regards the Church as ‘the fulfilment 
of the Christ who, all in all, is being fulfilled.’ According 
to this interpn tation the main thought is what the 
Church is to Christ. Moreover, the adverbial phrase 
‘all in air seems inadequate to express the meaning 
of the emphatic assertion: He filleth ‘the all with all 
things.' The objection to the active rendering of the 
verb {pldroumenou). which i.s middle or pa.ssive, does 
not apply to Dr. Salmond’s exposition of the reflexive 
middle: it conveys ‘the idea of filling the totality of 
things for Him.seif’ {EOT iii. 281). 

(c) To individual believers as well as to His Church 
Christ imparts the plenitude of Ills grace. Eph 4>» 
gives the measure of the stature of the ‘full grown’ 
Christian; it is nothing less than the fulncs.s which 
belongs to Christ, by which is meant ‘ the full pos.sessloa 
on our side of that which Christ has to impart — tha 
embodiment in us, the nu'mbers, of the graces and 
qualities which are in Him the Head’ (Salmond, EOT iii. 
333). An earlier pa.ssage in this Epistle (3‘®*f ) teaches 
that thi.s exalted ideal may be attained. When, as the 
result of the Holy Spirit's inward strengthening, Christ 
dwells within the heart, and His knowledge-.surpa.ssing 
love is known, the only limit to spiritual excellence is ‘to 
be filled unto all the fulness of God.’ J . G. Tasker. 

PLOUGH. — See Agriculture, § 1. 

PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET. —The latter is adiminutive 
of ‘plumb,’ from Lat. j^vmhum, ‘lead,’ and denotes 
the combined cord and weight, by suspending which 
against a wall it can be .seen whether or not the latter 
is perpendicular. On the strength of Zee 4io (lit. ‘the 
stone, the tin,’ not ‘lead’; cf. AVrn) it has been inferred 
that the Hebrew masons used a plumb-bob of lead, but 
the text of this passage is undoubte dly corrupt (Wellh. 
Marti, Nowack). The Hebrew plummet (2 K 21'* 
Is 28'7) more probably consisted of a stone (Is 34'^ 
AV, but RV ‘plummet’) suspended by a cord, the 

* plumbline’ of Am 7"-. Cf. Arts and Crafts, § 3. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 
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POCHERETH^HAZZEBAIM 


POETRY 


POOHEBETH -HAZZEBAIM.— Among the * children 
of Solomon's servants’ who returned with Zerubbabei. 
Ezr 267 -Neh 7M; called in 1 Es Phacareth. 

POETRY.— 1. The presence of poetry In the Bible is 
natural and fitting. As it is the form of composition 
which is easiest to memorize, whether in the earlier stages 
of a literature, or later in the expression of common 
religious experience, it is natural that poetry should 
be preserved, and should be the preserver of Hebrew 
thought. As the form of literature which is concrete 
in its pictures, it Is to be expected that the Hebrew 
people, to whom abstract thought and terminology 
are almost unknown, would employ it very freely. 
As the literature of emotion and imagination, it is 
naturally used to express religious emotion and religious 
ideals. It does not suffice, however, to state the fitness 
of poetry to satisfy in a measure the purposes for which 
the Bible was written. Does it actually contain 
poetry? The answer is to be found only by examina- 
tion of its contents, and only an affirmative answer 
is possible. Though the Psalms have not been written 
in poetical form for two thousand years, yet their 
poetry cannot be obscured. Scholars may differ as 
to the forms and laws of Hebrew poetry, yet they do 
not venture to say t^at none is to be found in the Bible. 

The presence of poetry must be recognized if one would 
gain any adequate knowledge of the Scriptures. Other- 
wise correct interpretation is impossible. From failure 
in this respect in the past, our theology has suffered, 
the warfare between the Bible and science has been 
Intensified if not caused, and Christians have lost im- 
measurably the comfort and spiritual help available 
from this kind of literature. Poetry must be inter- 
preted as poetry. To apply to it the same principles 
of exegesis as are applied to prose is highly absurd; 
for in attempting to mark the differences between prose 
and poetry we must go below the form of language, 
and note that there is a distinctly poetic mode of thought 
and range of ideas. The facts of experience are so 
grouped and wrought upon by the imagination as to 
become a new creation. The singer is not bound to 
time or place; he speaks in figure without knowing 
that it Is a figure; he speaks in hyperbole because 
he does not have the sense of proportion. The poetry 
of the thought affects also the vocabulary of the singer; 
it modifies his word meanings, and affects his grammar. 
It alters his literary style, and there arises a distinct 
study, that of literature as poetry— a study in which 
the attempt is made to discover how poetical forms 
express the poetical thought of the writer. 

2. In treating the poetry of the Bible we are con- 
cerned chiefly with the OT. The NT has a few poetical 
sections (see Hymn), but these are confessedly Hebrew 
in character, and do not call for independent treatment 
here. As compared with the OT, the NT contains 
very little poetry, for the obvious reason that Chris- 
tianity, early and late, has largely found the Hebrew 
Psalter sufficient for its devotional purposes. 

3. What are the characteristics of Hebrew poetry? 
They must be found from an inductive study of recog- 
nized poetical sections of the OT. A certain part of 
the Scriptures is clearly poetry; a certain other part 
is clearly prose. Between the two there is a great 
amount of literature, especially in the prophetical book.s, 
about which there is a difference of opinion. It is 
called poetry or prose according to the s<?holar’8 defini- 
tions and his zeal in making emendations. There are 
prose poems, products of real poetical imagination, 
and artistic In form, but lacking in poetic rhythm. 
These doubtful passages should be left out of account 
until the essential principles of the poetry of the Hebrew 
rK»ople are determined, and then the test can be reason- 
ably applied to them. Such has not always been the 
mode of procedure on the part of scholars. Sometime.s 
iheir aim seems to have been to discover new examples. 


whether by direct study or by Inexact methods. 
One cannot look very deeply into the subject without 
discovering the most extreme differences of opinion 
among scholars. There is abundant reason for this 
state of things. The very reasons wlilch make the 
presence of poetry In the Bible natural and fitting, 
operate to make its definition difficult. The more 
natural the poetic expression of thougiit and feeling, 
the freer it will be from conventional regulation, and 
the less sharp will be the difference between the prose 
and the poetical literature of a people. And again, 
in Hebrew so many facts are lost upon which we are 
wont to place dependence in such a study, that until 
we get new light from without, any scheme of Hebrew 
metre must be merely a working hypothesis, and no 
complete system can be expected. There is not a 
commanding tradition of the pronunciation of the 
language, wiiether we think of vowels, syllables, or 
accent. We have no knowledge of Hebrew music 
of a character that would aid in determining the 
rhythm of the poems that were sung to its accompani- 
ment. Even the consonantal text Ls corrupt, in many 
places confessetlly so; and there i.s almost no place 
so certain that a new scholar does not feel himself 
free to arise and emend it, and .so win his spurs. Under 
these circumstances wide differences of opinion are 
to be expected, and their existence must be endured 
patiently. If there is any ridicule ju-stiflable, it should 
be expended, with extreme caution, upon those who, 
ignoring these many points of uncertainty which neces- 
sarily limit the value of their Inductions, formulate 
an elaborate and microscopically minute system of 
metre, and then turn confidently round and use the 
system to emend the text .so as to bring it to its original 
condition. Rhythmical con.sideratloris may to a certain 
extent enter into literary and textual criticism, but 
unsupported they cannot be convincing. 

The OT is not C|ult(! destitute of evidence that the 
Hebrew’s thern.sfdves were conscious of a difference 
between their prose and their poetry. They had 
special names for 'proverb' and 'song*; they pro- 
vided the Psalms with headings, .some of which must 
have been mus'cal directions; they made alphal)etlcal 
poems, the se' eral lines or stanzas of which begin 
with the letters oi the alphabet In regular order. 
The.se lines and stanzas arc of equal length and similar 
rhythm. Some of the poems inserted iu the prose books 
are written and printed line by line, as Ex 15, Dt 32, 
Jg 5, 2 8 22; and for the tliree poetical books of the 
canon the Massoretes of later times provided a special 
system of pointing, thereby recognizing a distinction 
that rnUvSt have ha<l its basis In tradition, altliougli the 
special pointing was not to preserve the potjtic value. 

Passing over, with the brief allu.slon already made, 
the peculiar! I iCvS of thought, of vocabulary, and of 
grammar wliich poetry reveals, the featureis that one 
expects to find in OT poetry concern the line, and the 
stanza or strophe. (1) The line is so constructed that 
when It 1.S read aloud it sounds agreeable to the ear by 
virtue of a di.stinct rhythm; this rhythm is repeate'^ 
with little or no variation from line to line; the end of 
the line coincides with a break in the sense. The line 
is properly regarded as the unit of poetical expression. 
It is commonly of a length to be uttered with a single 
breath, and, if sung, a brief strain of music suffices to 
accompany it. The fundamental importance of the 
line make.s it desirable to determine, If possible, what are 
the rules for its lengtli, and wliat is the nature of the 
iTieasurement that secures the rhytiimical effect so 
universally recognizable. The history of the search for 
a sati.sfactory system of metre cannot be given here. 
Classical models, with quantity as a basis, were long ago 
abandoned- *ne group of scholars discard the Massoretic 
accents, a >1 rttempt an explanation on the basis of 
Syriac metre, counting syllables, and accenting alter- 
nate ones; but the predominant theories are accentual. 
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Of these some have reckoned only the rises (accented 
syllables), and others count the falls also, permitting 
only a certain number of them to intervene between 
rises. This nuirber is made to depend on the metrical 
value of the syllables, which, according to some scholars, 
is determined by the number of mor®, or time units. 
Which they contain. 

It should be remembered that we are dealing with an 
early form of an ancient literature, and that this litera- 
ture Is an Oriental one. This creates a very strong 
presumption against an elaborate and minute system of 
metre. The Hebrew language was Indeed dominated by 
tradition, which made It difficult to alter established 
practice; but in case the tradition was one of freedom 
on the part of the writer to construct his poem as he 
chose, it naturally operated to keep him free from the 
complicated rules which spring up in the later periods 
of the life of a language. 

Until the contrary is shown on other grounds, it must 
be assumed that the Hebrew accent system, differing 
traditionally from Arabic and Syriac, differc^d from them 
actually; and as the traditional grammatical forms 
depend largely upon the accent, the natural inference Is 
that it is an important feature of the language. If so, 
it may be supposed that it is important also in poetry. 
The view that secerns best to suit the facts as they exist, 
that makes the smallest demands in the way of de- 
parture from ordinary prose style, and that yields at the 
same time results reasonably satisfying to the poetic 
feeling, is this: the line was composed of a definite 
number of accents, or, as ordinarily each word had 
one accent, of a definite number of words. This view 
does not fit all the lines of every poem; but the possi- 
bility of exceptions at the will of the writer is a part 
of the theory. Moreover, the percentage of exceptions 
is very likely not greater than that of probable cor- 
ruptions In the text. It is not to be counted as an 
exception when, In order to secure the regular number of 
accents, two short words must be pronounced as one, as 
is so often done for other reasons with the insertion 
of a maqqeph (“), or when a w’ord exceptionally long and 
heavy must be pronounc.ed with two accents for the 
same purpose. (2) The next higher unit is the group 
of lines taken together. The name strophe might be 
applied to all such groups, but it is usually reserved for 
the larger groups. The smallest grouf) — the couplet 
or distich — exhibits the most characteristic feature of 
the poetry of the language, namely Parallelism, a name 
jiven by towth in 175^ The lines are so related to 
each other that there is a correspondence of parts, both 
in form and In sen.se. It is not confined exclusively to 
poetry, for it Is nothing but the development of the idea 
of balance and euphony of parts which is found in 
elevated prose style, especially such as is uttered orally. 
The mind more easily grasps the thought of a second 
clause, If fashioned like an earlier one. It is less occupied 
with the form, for that is already familiar. It is also, 
and doubtless for that very reason, more agreeable to 
the ear. What is desirable in prose, and often used there, 
becomes the rule in poetry, as one may easily under- 
stand when one considers the neettSvSity of a uniform line 
for the sake of easy utterance with musical accom- 
paniment. It Is by Its persistence and uniformity that 
parallelism certifies to the poetical nature of a passage. 
This parallelism Is of the utmost importance in determin- 
ing the meaning of a verse. While its adoption as a 
poetical form has a logical basis, once let It become 
the rule for such composition, and it cannot fail to 
operate to morllfy the thought as well as the form. 
What would otherwise appear to be a careful choice of 
synonyms, for example, perhap.s to secure climacteric 
effect, may be simply the operation of this principle. 
So the unusual position of a word in a clause may be 
traceable to this rather than to a desire to secure special 
emphasis. Several distinct forms of parallelism have 
been ''beenred. 


(а) Synonymous parallelism. — The thought of the 
two lines is synonymous, and so are the several ter^s 
by which the tliougiit is expressed. 

How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy whom Jahweb hath not defied? 

— (Nu 238). 

(б) Antithetic parallelism. — The second line expresses 
the same real truth as the first, but it does it antitheti- 
cally. The form is truly parallel, and one member of the 
lines is synonymous, the other two contrasted. This is 
especially common in proverbs. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. — (Pr 10^). 

(c) Stair -like or ascending rhythm. — The thought of 
the first line is repeated in part, or, if entirely, more 
briefly, so that the second line can add a further item ot 
thought, thus rising above the parallel line. 

Till thy people pass over, Jahweh, 

Till thy people pass over, which thou hast purchased. — (Ex 
15‘8). 

(d) Synthetic parallelism. — The thought of the second 
line is entirely different or supplemeiitary, none of the 
first being repeated. The disticii remains in parallelism, 
for the two lines correspond in form. 

Answer not a fool according to his folly. 

Lest thou also be like unto him. — (Pr 26*). 

Other varieties are often singled out foi discussion, 
and it will not be supposed that a typical form is always 
to be discoverc*d. The variations and combinations 
are very numerous, and the study of them is full of 
interest and novelty. 

The two-line group, or distich, has been considered 
above, as the simplest in which parallelism can be 
observed. It is also by far the commonest. Three lines 
grouped in a similar way are not uncommon. In this 
case the first and second may be synonymous, and the 
third syntlielic to tiiem; or otlier combinations may be 
found. Mortiover, distiches may be arranged in pairs, 
with the same parallelism as between single lines of the 
distich. It often occurs that several lines are grouped 
together so regularly that a stanza or strophe is recog- 
nizable. Jt may be marked off by a line repeated as a 
refrain, or by a special Initial letter, in alphabetical poems; 
but such indications are not of common occurrence. 
Absolute regularity in length is not often found, and 
scholars often attempt to secure it by assuming the loss 
or insertion of a couplet or two. There is also no spc^cific 
principle distinct from the parallelism above mentioned, 
to form the bavsis of a strophical division. It seems 
likely, then, that strophes are not to be regarded as an 
essential feature of Hebrew poetry, like the stanzas of 
a hymn tliat is to be sung; but that the grouping is 
entirely optional and ordinarily logical — a literary 
feature. K h y me and assonance are known in the language, 
but are not used persistently throughout a jwem, and 
C 4 innot be anti<‘ipated or reduced to rule when present. 

3. By far the greater part of the OT iK>etry is of 
course religious and ethical, as the Psalms, Ptoverbs, and 
Job (see artt.). 0\itside of these books, however, i.s an 
Interesting and by no means small amount of poetry 
which the Bible student may profitably study for its 
literary and historical value. 

In family and social life, poetry evidently had a 
large place. Marriage occasions furnished the very 
best opportunity for the composition of songs, and for 
their execution to the accompaniment of music. Such 
are the songs in the Book of Canticles. The wedding 
song evidently furnished the model of the passage 
Is Lamentation for the dead is also an evidence. 

The finest example Is that of David over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 S ). A part of a lament by him over 
Abner is found in 2 S 3“^-. The tenderness and fitness of 
these utterances are very different from the stereotyped 
dirges of which there Is notice in Jer 9** (^’). The char* 
acterof these may beseen lErom the Book of Lamentatiomi 
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where the poet laments over the city as over a person. 
The first four of the five poems of this book are alpha- 
betical, a strong mark of artificiality, which is further 
emphasized by the choice of a peculiar rhythm, known 
as the elegiac rhythm. There is a long line, commonly 
broken by a caesura. The first half contains three beats 
or rises, the ordinary length of the Hebrew line. The 
second half has but two. In ordinary rhythm it would 
have three, and would form a second line in parallelism 
with the first. The same rhythm is detected in a few 
passages of similar import in the prophets. There are 
allusions, too numerous to cite, to the use of songs at 
feasts of various kinds, and at the drunken revels against 
which the prophets protest. Nu is claimed to be 

an example of the songs often sung to celebrate the 
discovery of a spring or the successful digging of a well. 
The religious use of poetry is scarcely to be distinguished 
from its national use;. For when Jahweh cpuld be ad- 
dresst‘d as the God of the hosts of Israel, poems com- 
posed to incite or reward bravery could not fall to make 
use of religious as well as of patriotic emotions to 
secure their end. See, for example, Jg 5. 

O. H. Gates. 

POLE (SACRED). — See Ashekah, 3. 4. 

POLL. — ‘By the poll’ (Nu 3*^) is ‘by the head.| 
Cf. Shaks. Hamlet,. IV. v. 196, ‘All flaxen was his poll. 
The idea in the Hebrew word is ‘roundness.’ and .so to 
* poll ’ the head is to give it the appearance of roundness 
by cutting off the hair. Cf. More, Utopia, ed. Arber, 
p. 49, ‘ Their heades be not polled or shauen, but rounded 
L lytle about the eares.’ 

POLLUX. — See Dioscuri. 

POLTGABCT. — See Family, Marriage. 

POMEGRANATE (n m nUin, Arab, rummdn) .—Tree and 
fruit (Ex 28«<- 39*< *«, Nu 13« 20^, Dt 1 S 142 , 
I K 2 K 25‘7. 2 Ch 3^® 4‘8, Ca 4»- 6’ 7‘2 

8*, Jer 52«^-, J1 H*, Hag 2‘»). The pomegranate iPunica 
ffranatum) is one of the familiar fruit trees of the OT; 
it is usually a shrub, but may attain the height of a tree 
(1 S 14*); it was much admired for its beauty (Ca 4» 6“), 
and its flower w'as copied in ornamentation (Ex 28**, 
1 K 7^'*). Its dark green leaves and brilliant scarlet 
blo.ssom make it a i)eculiarly attractive object, espe- 
cially when growing in orchards (Ca 4**), mixed with 
tree.s of other shades of green; its buds develop with 
the tender grapes (Ca 7^*). and the round, reddish fruit, 
with its brilliant crimson, juicy seeds, ripens at the 
time of the vintage. The fruit is a favourite food, and 
the bark a valued astringent medicine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

POMMEL. — See Bowl. 

POND.— See Pool. 

PONTUS. — In the earliest times of which we have 
any knowledge, this name, meaning ‘sea’ in Greek, was 
used by Greeks to indicate vaguely country bordering 
on or near the Black Sea. From its importance for 
the corn supply of Greece, the Black Sea and the land 
around it came to be known as ‘the sea’ par excellence. 
As time went on the term gradually iMJcame confined 
to the country to the south of the Black Sea. It was not 
till about B.c. 302 that a kingdom was here formed. In 
that year, consequent upon the troubles due to the 
early death of Alexander the Great, a certain Mithradates 
was able to carve out for himself a kingdom beyond 
the river Halys in N.E. Asia Minor, and about b.c. 281 
he assumed the title of king. It is not possible to define 
the exact extent of the territory ruled by this king and 
(lis descendants, but it is certain that it included part of 
the country previously called Cappadocia, some of the 
mountain tribes near the Black Sea coasts, and part of 
Pophiagonia; and also c^ertain that its extent varied 
from time to time. The Mithradatic dynasty lasted 
*11! B.c. 63. In the preceding year the kingdom ceased 

exist, and part of it was incorporated in the Roman 


Empire under the name Pontus, and this district hence- 
forth constituted one-half of the combined province 
Blthynia-Pontus, which was put under one governor. 
The remaining portions of the old kingdom were distrib- 
uted in other ways. The civil wars helped Pharnaces, 
a son of the last Mithradates, to acquire the whole 
of his father’s kingdom, but his brief reign ended in 
defeat by Julius Caesar (b.c. 47). The narrowed kingdom 
of Pontus was re-constituted by Mark Antony in b.c. 39, 
and given in b.c. 36 to Poleriion, who founded a dynasty, 
whkii ruled over this kingdom till a.u. 63. The (iaughter 
of this Polernon, Queen Tryphama, is mentioned in 
the. apocryphal book. The Acts of Paul and Thida, as 
having bt-en present at a great Imperial festival at 
Pisidian Antioch in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
whose blood-relation she was. This statement is no 
doubt founded on fact. These Acts relate that she pro- 
tected the Christian maiden Theda, and was converted, 
through her instrumentality, to Christianity. As tradi- 
tion connects Bartholomew also with the Polernon ian 
dynasty, it is probable that there were some Christians 
among them. In a.d. 63 the kingdom of Pontus had been 
brought to a sufficiently high pitch of civilization to be 
admitted into the Roman Empire; the western part was 
made a region of the province Galatia, and the eastern 
wa.s added to Cappadocia. The dispossessed Polernon 
was given a Cilician kingdom, and it was as king of 
part of Cilicia that he (later than a.d. 63) married 
Berenice. 

In the 1st cent, a.d., therefore, the name Pontus had 
various significations, and a strict nomenclature was 
available for their distinction. The province was Pontus, 
Polernon’s kingdom was Pontus Polernoniacus (in- 
corporated itito province; Galatia a.d. 63), the part of 
Mithradates’ old kingdom incorporat(‘d in the province 
Galatia (b.c. 3-2) was Pontus Galaticus, and the regions 
that lay E. of Pontus Polernoniacus, between the Black 
8ea and Armenia, were known as Pontus Cappadocicus. 
(Into the difficult question of the institution of this 
fourth district we cannot enter here.) From about a.d. 
78 to 106 P. Galaticus and P. Polernoniacus were Included 
in the combined provinces Galatia and Cappadocia, and 
after a.d. 106 they constituted permanent parts of the 
province Cappadocia. In 1 P P Pontus means clearly 
the Roman province. There is litth' doubt that the 
adjective Pontikos, applied to Aquila in Ac 18», meant 
that, though a Jew, lie was a native of the Roman 
province, and it is interesting in connexion with this 
to mention that an in.scri])tion has recently been found 
referring to one Aquila at Sinope, one of the principa/ 
cities of the Roman province Pontus. The only re* 
maining NT reference to Pontus (Ac 2®) cannot be s« 
easily explain(*d. It must be left uncertain whethef 
the name Pontus there l.s used strictly of the province, 
or more loosely of the kingdom, or of the kingdom 
and the province together. 

Chri.stianity was not brought to Pontus by St. Paul, 
if we can trust the silence of Acts, and it is iK'St to do 
80 . From 1 Peter it is clear that about the ye ar 80. 
the probable date of the Epistle, there were Christ ian.'^ 
in that country, and these converts from paganism to 
Christianity probably came there from the Aslan coasts 
or from Rome. There is a well-known and valuable 
testimony to the prevalence of Christianity in the 
province, Ixdonglng to the period a.d. 1 1 1-1 13. At that 
time the younger Pliny was governor of the province 
Bithynia- Pontus, and addressed inquiries to the Emperor 
Trajan on the manner in which Christians ought to be 
treated by the administration. He. reports that many 
men and women of all ages and of every rank in town and 
country wt;re Christians, and that some had abandoned 
the faith 20 or 25 years before. After Pliny’s time 
Pontus continued to Ix^ a stronghold of Christianity. 
From here came the famous Marcion (born about 120 at 
Sinope), and of this province Aquila, a translator of the 
OT into Greek, was a native. A. Soutbr. 
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POOL, POND. — 'agam, a collection of standing water, 
i? distinffiiiflhed frtm miqweh, a place into which water 
flows, or is led (Kx 7‘*). The former may denote the 
water left In the hoilows when the inundation of the 
Nile subsides, and the latter, reservoirs (cf. Gn 1*®, 
Lv 11»). AV Ir. ’Sgam ‘pond,’ in Ex 8‘; RV 
uniformly ‘pool’ (Is 14“ etc.), b'trlkdh (2 S etc.) 

is =“ Arab, birkcfi, an artificial pond or tank. It is applied 
to great reservoirs constructed to furnish water for 
cities, or for irrigation, like that at Gibeon (2 S 2‘®), 
those at Hebron (2 S 4'2). and at Jerusalem (2 K 18*’), 
etc.: and also to large basins, such as lend freshne.ss 
to the courts of the houses in Damascus. The usual LXX 
equivalent is kolumbWira, the word used in NT for the 
pools of Bet.iesda and Siloam (Jn 5* 9’). In Is 19'® 
read with RV 'all they that, work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’ See also He&ubon. W. Ewixg. 

POOR. — See Povehty. 

POPLAR Uibneh [root meaning ‘white’], Gn 
RVm ‘storax’; Hos 4*». The Heb. is very similar 
to Arab, lubna m<‘aning ‘storax,’ which is the LXX 
tr. in Gn StK*’; on llie other hand, in Hos 4*3 the LXX 
has leukl l‘\vhitt‘’l, V.c. the ‘ poplar').— The poplar 
may easily have furnished Jacob with white rods. 
There are two kinds of poplar in Sy^ria, Pojmlus alba 
and P. euphrfi(ica \ they both flourish found Dama.scus, 
where their trunks are much u.sed in making supports 
for the mud roofs. E. W. G. Mahteuman. 

PORATHA. — The fourth son of Hannan (Est 9«). 

PORCH. — This word is a doulilet of ‘portico’ (from 
Lat. porticus), both originally denoting a covered entrance 
to a building. When the front of this entrance is 
suiiported on pillars, the porch becomes a portico. 
poHiciift, like the (Jr. Mon, wa.s extended to signify a 
roofed colonnade running round a public building such 
as a temple, or enclosing an ojam space, like the cloi.sters 
of a media'val monasp'ry. The most famous of the.se 
‘porches’ — a sense in which the word Is now obsolete 
— were the 'painted porch’ — the Porch j>ar excellence — 
at Athen.s, and Solomon’s porch at Jerusalem (see below). 

In the OT a {K)r( h is named chiefly in connexion with 
the Temple (.see below), or with the palace (wh. see) 
of Solomon. The pillars of the ten»ple of Dagon at 
(Jaza which Sam.son pulbnl down, or rat her slid from their 
stone bases, were probably two t)f those supporting the 
portico, as ingeniou.sly explained by Mac^ist<'r, liihle 
Sidelights, etc., ch. vii. (sc-e Hou.sk, § 6). The word 
rendered ‘ porch ’ in Jg 3“ is of quite uncertain meaning 
and even of rloubtful authenticity. 

In the- N'r, in connexion with the trial cf Jesus, 
mention is made of a ‘porch’ or, as RVm, ‘forecourt’ 
(Mk 14«N), as distinguished from the ‘<'Ourt’ (v."« RV) 
of the high priest’s palace, for which Mt 26''* (EV ‘ porch’) 
has a word elsewhere rendered ‘gate.’ In both cases 
the covered gateway leading from the street to the 
court- is probably meant. 

Solomon’s porch (Jn 1023 , Ac 3** 5**) was a covered 
colonnade or cloister running along the east side of the 
Temple enclosure (.see Temple, § 1 (a), where the triple 
colonnade of Herod’s temple- the ‘Royal Porch’ of 
Jos<‘pliu.s — is also discussed. For details see KxpT, Nov. 
1908, p. 68). A similar colonnade enclosed the pool of 
Bethesda (Jn 5=*). A. R. S, Kennedy. 

PORCUPINE. — See Bittern. 

PORPOISE.— Ex 26®, Ezk 16‘® RVm. See Badgers’ 
Skins. 

PORT. — The ‘port’ of Neh 2*3 is a ‘gate,’ the same 
Heb. word being translated ‘ gate’ in the same verse. Cf. 
Pr.-Bk. version of Ps 9'< ‘Within the ports of the 
daughter of Sion.’ 

PORTER in EV has always the sense of ‘ doorkeeper’ 
(see House, § 6) or ‘gatekeeper’ (see Fortification 
AND Siegbcraft, § 6, end). In Jn 10* the porter Is the 
man left in charge of a sheepfold by the shepherd or 


shepherds whose sheep are there housed for the night. 
In private houses the doorkeeper might be a woman 
(2 S 4® as restored from LXX, Ac 12*3). In OT, how- 
ever, porters are most frequently named in the Books of 
Chron., Ezr., and Neh. in connexion with the Temple 
(1 Ch 9*’*- onwards), where they had charge of the 
various gates (see Temple, § 6, Priests and I^eviteb, 

§ III. 1.2). The same word is rendered doorkeepers in AV 
1 Ch and in .several other places in RV (15** etc.). 
It is to be regretted that this term was not substituted 
throughout. In Ps 84*® the original Is different, and 
should probably be rendered: ‘I had rather be [standing 
or lying] at the threshold in the house of my God.’ 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

POSIDONIUS. — An envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas 
(2 Mac 14*9). 

POSSESSION.—! . Meaning of the term.— The central 
idea in the word is the coercive seizing of the spirit of 
a man by another spirit, viewed as superhuman, with 
the result that the man’s will is no longer free but 
is controlled, often against his wish, by this indwelling 
Iier.son or power. In Scripture tiie idea is associated 
with both phases of moral character; and a man may 
be possessed by Christ or the Holy Spirit, or by a or 
the devil. Later usage has confined the w'ord mainly, 
though not exclusively, to possession by an evil spirit. 
Gf the better possession there are several kinds of 
in.stances in both Testaments. It is sometimes repre- 
sented, according to the more material psychology of 
early time.s, as the seizure of a man by an external 
power, though the internal occupation is implied, and 
the control is none the less complete (1 S 10*®, Is 61*; 
cf. the frequent ‘the hand of the Lord was upon' him, 
1 K 18<®: so of an evil spirit, 1 S 18*®). The inspiration 
of the prophets is in some places described as effected 
by a supernatural agf*ncy occupying the se*at of person- 
ality within the prophet, and controlling or moving him 
(I.k I’o. 1 P 1**, 2 P 12*. 2 Es 14«). In personal re- 
ligion not only is the transference of authority within 
to the indwelling Christ spoken of (Jn 17 * 3 , Gal 2*®), but 
the Holy 8pirit also may seize and possess a man (Ac 2*, 
Lk 1*®, Ho 8®, Eph 5**), and should rule in him (Eph 43®). 
But this involves a welcome and glad submission to 
the sway of a spirit within, though personal wishes 
may be thwarted or crossed (Ac 16’). IV-noniacal 
posse.ssion, on the other hand, is characterized by the 
reluctance of the sufferer, who is often coiLscious of 
the hateful tyranny under which he is held and against 
which his will retx'ls in vain. 

2. Features of demoniacal possession.— In such 
possession two features may generally be traced. It 
is allied with and yet distinct from physical disease, and 
there is almost always something abnormal with respect 
to the psychical development or defect of the sufferer. 
It is given as the explanation in cases of dumbne.s.s 
(Mt 93 *, Lk 11**), of deafness and dumbneSvS (Mk 9*®), 
of dumbness and blindne.ss (Mt 12**), of curvature of the 
spine (Lk 13**), and of epilepsy (Mk 1*®). Elsf^where 
such complaints are referred to as merely disease, and 
no suggestion is made that they were caused or com- 
plicated by the action of an evil spirit (Mt 163®, Mk 7*®, 
Lk 18»). Sometimes posse.ssion and disease are even 
distinguished by different enumeration (Mt 10®, Mk 1**, 
Lk 6*’^ 7** 133 *) ; and once at least epileptics (or lunatics) 
and palsied occupy a different category from demoniacs 
(Mt 4«). The right conclusion seems to be that the 
same disease w'as in some cases ascribed to ordinary 
causes and in others to possession, the distinguishing 
feature being possibly Intractability due to the violence 
of permanence of the symptoms. Evidence that the 
disorder was at the same time of a psychical or nervous 
character is plentiful. According to Arab belief, some- 
thing abnormal in the appearance, such as a strange 
look in the eyes or an unusual catching In the throat, 
was an invariable symptom, and both are indicationa 
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eft nervous excitement or alarm . The will was paralyzed 
(Mk 9‘8), and the sufferer was under the influence of 
illusions (Jn V^). He identified himself with the 
demons, and was averse to deliverance (Mk 1** 6^). 
In such cases Jesus does not follow His usual course of 
exciting faith before he heals, but acts as though the 
sufferer were not in a fit state to believe or to trust, and 
must be dealt with forcibly first of all. Some confident 
and majestic word is spoken, of which the authority 
is immediately recognized; and only then, when the 
proper balance of the mind has been restored, is an 
attempt made to communicate religious blessing. 

3. Our Lord’s belief. — Two opinions have been held 
as to whether Christ actually shared the current views of 
His day as to demoniacal possession. That He seemed 
io do so is attested on almost every page of the Synoptics, 
(o) According to one opinion, this was nothing more than 
A seeming, and His attitude towards the phenomena 
must be explained as a gracious accommodation to the 
views of the age. In addition to the serious objection 
that such a theory introduces an unwelcome element 
of unreality into Christ's teaching, and implies a lack 
of candour on His part, the arguments in its favour 
are singularly ineffective. To aasert that Christ never 
entangled His teaching with contemporary ideas is to 
prejudge the very question at issue. That He adopted 
different methods from those followed by professional 
exorcists, whose success He expressly attests (Mt 12*^), 
is exactly what His difference in person from them 
would cause to be expected, but does not necessarily 
Involve a difference in theory. To humour a patient by 
falling in with his hallucination is not a correct descrip- 
tion of Christ’s procedure: for in many of the instances 
the treatment is peremptory and stern (cf . Mk where 
the sufferer was not consulted, and any humouring 
followed the cure; so elsewhere), and the evil spirits are 
represented after expulsion as actual and still capable 
of mischief (Mk 5'^). Christ’s own language is itself 
significant. He makes the current belief the basis of 
argument (Lk 11‘®® ), attributes the power to cast out 
devils to the disciple4? of the Pharisees, and implicitly 
asserts it for Himself (Mk 12*7/.^ Lk 11‘®^ ),and recognizes 
the power as resident in others (Mk 9**^-, Mt 7®), without 
a single intimation that He was speaking in metaphor, 
and that His hearers were blundering in assuming that 
He meant what He said. 

(6) The real explanation is to be found in quite another 
direction. His humanity was true and complete, the 
humanity of the age into which He was born; and of 
His Divine attributes He ‘emptied himself’ (Ph 2^, 2 Co 
8* 13^, except to the extent to which His perfect 
human nature might be the organ of their manifestation 
(Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 136 ff.; Ottley, Doci. of 
Incamcuion, 610 ff.). In virtue of this voluntary self- 
limitation, His humanity was not lifted clear of the 
intellectual atmosphere of His time; but He shared the 
conceptions and views of the people amongst whom He 
became incarnate, though His sinlessness and the wel- 
comed guidance of the Holy Spirit aided His human 
intelligence, removing some of the worst hindrances to 
correct thinking, but not making Him In any sense a 
prodigy in advance of His age in regard to human 
knowlMge. Accordingly, He avoids the extreme and 
exaggerated demonology into which an unduly ex- 
tended animistic Interpretation of the universe was 
leading His contemporaries, but does not reject or 
question the interpretation itself. At a later date there 
was a disposition to ascribe all diseases to possession, to 
multiply evil spirits beyond calculation, and to invest them 
with functions and activities of the most grotesque kind. 
Christ’s attitude was altogether different, though He 
consistently talks and acts upon the assumption that 
evil spirits were no creatures of the fancy, and that 
possession was a real phenomenon. 

That such an assumption was wrong It is outside the 
province of the real sciences to assert or to deny; and 


there are some considerations that make the conclusion 
at least probable, that personal spirits of evil exist, and 
cause by their activity some woeful sufferings amongst 
men. Metaphysics postulates transcendent personal 
power as the original cause of material phenomena, and 
is sustained in so doing by all that a man knows con- 
cerning the roots of his own moral procedure. Im- 
manent in man and outside, there is generally recognized 
a great spiritual existence, affecting human life in a 
thousand invisible ways; and the belief In One Supreme 
Spirit removes most of the difficulties from the belief in 
others, subordinate yet superhuman. In the asylums 
and hospitals, moreover, are cases of mental or nervous 
disease, not entirely explicable by physical law, but 
looking exceedingly like what cases of possession may 
be supposed to be; just as in social and civil life men 
are sometimes met with whose vlciousne&s defiers any 
other interpretation than that an, or the, evil spirit has 
secured the mastery over them. Psychical research, too, 
points to a large spiritual population of the world, and 
all the naturalistic explanations so far suggested have 
failed to solve the mystery. The conclusion seems 
probable that demoniacal possession was accepted by 
Christ as an actual fact, with modifications of the views 
of His contemporaries in the direction of economy in the 
bringing in of superhuman agencies, and of their due 
distinction from processes of physical law. 

Possession may further be classed as one of the funda- 
mental and universal beliefs of man kind, with a solid element 
of truth in it, though running at times of excitement into 
extrava^nce. Homer held that a wasting sickness was 
caused by a demon, and the Greek dramatists generally 
attribute madness and ouost- religious frenzy to demonic 
or Divine possession. The Egyptians locat^ a demon in 
each of the thirty-six members of the body; their presence 
was the cau.se of disease, w’hich was healed by their expulsion. 
Seven evil spirits are grouped in Babylonian mythology 
(Mt 12*^, Mk 16“, Lk8* ll*),and these with theirsubordinate 
genii kept men in continual fear, and were thought able 
to occupy the body and produce any kind of sickness. In 
almost every civilization, ancient as those of the East or 
rude ^ those of Central Africa, a similar conception has 
prevailed; and the prevalence points to a certain rudi- 
mentary truth that need not be renounced along with 
the elaborations by which in the course of ages the actual 
fact has been overlaid. R. W. Moss. 

POST. — ‘Post’ is used In 2 Ch 30», Est 8‘«, Job 9*, 
Jer for 'a bearer of despatches,’ ‘a runner.’ These 
runners were chosen from the king's bodyguard, and were 
noted for their swiftness, whence Job’s simile (9»), 
*My days are swifter than a post.’ 

POST, DOORPOST. “See House, § 6. 

POT. — See House, § 9. 

POTIPHAR. — Gn 39, a high Egyptian official in the 
story of Joseph. The name is perhaps a deformation 
of Potiphera (wh. see) or an unsuccessful attempt to 
form an Egyptian name on the same lines. Potlphar 
seems to be entitled 'chief cook* (EV ‘captain of the 
guard’), and likewise saris, ‘eunuch’ of Pharaoh. But 
the former title ‘cook’ may be only a mark of high 
rank: persons described as royal tasters in tlie New 
Kingdom were leaders of exiieditions. Investigators of 
criminal cases, judges in the most Important trials, 
etc.; as yet, too, there is little indication that eunuchs 
were employed In Egypt even at a later period; so this 
also was but an honorific official title; the Hebrew 
word saris Is actually found attached to the names of 
Persian officers in Egj^pt, Joseph was sold to Potiphar, 
on whose wife’s accusation he wa.s cast Into the king’s 
prison (in Potiphar’s own house), to which Pharaoh 
afterwards committed his chief butler and chief baker. 
The office thus held by Potiphar cannot yet be precisely 
identified In Egyptian documents. In the passage 
Gn 4P‘ and the repeated description of Josc^ph’s wife, 
the forms of the names and the title of the priest ara 
much more precisely Egyptian, F. Ll. OiwrFtm 
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POTIPHSRA. — Gn 41*®* 46 *®. The consonants in 
the Hebrew are an almost exact transcript of the Egyj). 
Peteprl, ' Given by the 8un-g:od/ a late name found from 
the 22nd Dyn. onwards; only the hotter w (representc^l 
by Eng. 0 ) is puzzling. Potiphera, father of Joseph’s 
wife Asenath (wh. see), was priest of On, i.e. probably 
high priest of R6, the Bun-god, in On. He would thus 
be the he^d of the most learned sacerdotal college in 
the country, and of high rank. F. Ll. Griffith. 

POTSHERD. — See Pottery. 

POTTAGE.— See Food, 3. 

POTTER, POTTERY. — The artificer {ydtslir) is first 
named in 2 8 17“*. This imi>li(‘s the use of pottery at 
an earlier period. The ancient Egyptians were familiar 
with its manufacture (Wilk. Anc. Egyp. ii. 190 fP.), and 
Israel could not be entirely ignorant of it. During 
their nomad life, however, such brittle material would 
be little serviceable, and its use would be reduced to 
a minimum — skins, vessc-Ls of wood, metal, etc., being 
preferred. Skins for water, wine, etc., have been in 
use at all times, down to the present day (Gn 21'*, 
Jp; 4'*, 1 8 16*® etc.); but we also find the eartlienware 
pitcher, or jar ikad), similarly employed (Gn 24'*, 
Jg 7»«, 1 K 17‘* [EV ‘barrel’] etc.). Only after settle- 
ment in Palestine was the art developed to any extent 
by Israelites. In the later w’litings the i>otter is fre- 
quently referred to (Ps 2», Is 29'«, Jer 18* etc.). 

The potter first kneaded the clay with his feet (Is 41**), 
then shaped the ve.ssel on the wheel (Jer 18®). This 
consisted of two wooden disks attached to a perpen- 
dicular axle, the larger being below the work-table. 
This the potter tunn‘d with his foot. The vessel was 
then fired in an oven (Sir 38***^ ). In later times the 
art of glazing was also understood, oxide of lead 
(‘ silver dross ’), obtained In refining silver, being used for 
the purpose (Pr 20*>, 8ir .38®®), In Jeremiah's day the 
potters seem to have had a stance hy the ‘gate of 
potsherds' (Jer 18' 19'^ , UV ‘gateHarsith*), probably in 
the neighbourhood of the clay pits, whijre tliey offered 
their wares for sale. 

The thought of the potter moulding his clay at will is 
implicit In many passages where ydtsar, ’to form,’ is 
the verb used (Gn 2^' , Ps 33"* 9.5* etc.), and is made 
explicit In such passages as Is 29'» 4.5®, Ko 9*' etc. 

The r<‘ading el ha'disdr (8yr.), into the treasury,' is 
preferred in Zee 11‘* by many scluuars and RVm to 
MT el hayybtaTr, 'unto the potter.' The passage is 
one of great difficulty. 

What is known of the potter's art in Palestine is 
due mainly to the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and especially to that carried out by Flinders 
Petrie, Bliss, and Macalister, at Tell el-Hesy — possibly 
the ancient I.achish--and elsewhere, from 1890 onwards. 
The result of their investigations, and discussions by 
other scholars, are found in the PEFSt; Petrie’s I'cll 
el Hesy; Bliss’s Mo%md of Many Cities; Excavations 
in Palestine, by Bliss, Macalister, and WUnsch, etc. 

Petrie distinguishes three oeriods of ancient pottery, 
1. Amorite, prtvhistoric, where tlie shape and markings 
of the ve.sseis seem to show that they were moulded on 
the old leathern vessels. 2. Phoenician, rough and 
porous in character, often with painted ornamentation, 
of which possibly metal vessels furnished the models. 
This may be dated from b.c. 1400 to 1000. 3. Jewish, 
In which Amorite and Phoonlcian styles are blended; 
this apparently Ix longs to the time of the later mon- 
archy. On many jar handles are legends stamped in 
characters resembling those of the Siloara inscription. 
Along with the Jewish, Greek types of pottery are 
found, ’chiefly ribbed bowls, and large amphoree with 
loop handles. The red and black figured ware was also 
imported’ (Bliss, In Hastings’ DH iv, 27). 

Where pottery of the Seleucid age, with Greek names 
stamped on the handles, or Roman pottery, ‘ribbed 
imphor», and tiles stamped with the stamp of the 


tenth legion,’ or Arab glazed ware, is found, sites may 
be dated with ap{)roximate accuracy. But for these 
and older times, data furnislied by remains of pottery 
must be used with caution. Thus certain jars found at 
a great depth below the surface at Jerusalem, un- 
doubtedly belonging to a comparatively early time, 
closely resemble some of those In use at the prt sent day 
(Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 265ff.). W. Ewino. 

POTTER’S FIELD. — See Akeldama. 

POUND. — See Monet, § 7; Weights and Measures. 

§ III. 

POVERTY. — 1 . In the OT.— The character and degree 
of the poverty prevalent in a community will naturally 
vary with the stages of social development through 
which it successively passes. Poverty is more acutely 
felt, and its extrem(‘S are more marked, where city-life 
and cominiTce have grown up than where the con- 
ditions of life are purely nomadic or agricultural. 

The causes of poverty referred to in the OT (apart 
from those due to individual folly) are specially (o) bad 
season.s, involving failure of crops, loss of cattle, etc. 
(cf. 2 K S'-'', Neh 5®); (&) raids and invasions; (c) land- 
grabbing (cf. Is 5*); (d) over-taxation and forced labour 
(cf. Jer 22'®^ ); (c) extortionate usury, the opportunity 
for which was provided by the necessity for meeting 
higli taxation and the los.ses arising from bad harvests 
(cf. Neh 5' «). 

In the earlier period, when the tribal system with 
Its complex of clans and families flourished, poverty 
was not acutely felt. Losses, of course, there were, 
arising from bad seasons, invasion, and pestilence; we 
hear, too, of rich men oppressing the poor (cf. Nathan’s 
parable, 2 S 12'-*); but there was little permanent 
poverty. Matters were maintained In a state of equi- 
librium so long as the land-system, under which all 
free Israel itish families possessed a patrimony, remained 
in working order. It is significant that in the earlier 
legislation of JE (cf. esp. the Ten Commandments, 
Ex 20' ", and the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex 20**-*23“') 
the few references that do occur {e.g. Ex 22* 23*) 
do not suggest that poverty was very wide-spread or 
acutely felt. During the period of the later monarchy, 
however, commerce, city-life, and luxury grew apace, 
and the greed and heartless oppression of the rich, the 
corruption and perversion of justice, which this state 
of things brought in its train, were constantly denounced 
by the great writing prophets, esp. in the 8th cent, 
(cf. e.g., Is 1*®, Am 4' 6'" , Mic 2»ff ). 

The D(‘uteronornic legislation (7th cent.) bears eloquent 
testimony to the prevalence of poverty under the later 
monarchy (cf. Dt 10"-'* l4*»-*» 15. 23'»- >» 24'®-« 
26'* '*), and in one famous sentence predicts Its per- 
manence (‘the poor shall never cease out of the 
land,’ 15"). 

The classes of poor more particularly mentioned are 
widows, orphans, and the ‘sojourners,’ or resident 
strangers, who possessed no landed rights (p^rim). The 
Levites al.so are specially referred to in Dent, as an 
impoverished cla.s.s (cf. 12'*- '* 18), — a result of the 
centralization of worship in the one sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. All classes of the poor are the objects of special 
solicitude and consideration in the Mosaic legislation, 
particularly in the Priestly Code (cf. e.g, Lv 5*- " 19*-* 
etc.) 

For a long time after the Exile and Return the 
Palestinian community remained in a state of miser- 
able poverty. It was a purely agricultural society, and 
suffered mucVi from contracted boundaries and agri- 
cultural depression. The ‘day of small things' spoken 
of by the prophet Zechariah (4'®) was prolonged. A 
terrible picture of devastation (produced by a locust 
plague) is given by the prophet Joel (ch. 1), and matters 
were aggravated during the last years of Persian rule 
(down to 332), and by the conflict between the Seleucids 
and Ptolemys for the possession of Palestine which 
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tag:ed for considerably more than a century (322-198). It 
is significant that in the Psalms the term 'poor* or 
‘lowly' has become synonymous with ‘pious.’ During 
the earlier part of the post-exilic period the wealthy 
Jewish families for the most part remained behind in 
Babylon. In the later period, after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great (from 322), prosperous communities 
of Jews grew up in such centres as Antioch and Alex- 
andria (the Greek ‘ Dispersion’). Slowly and gradually 
the Palestinian community grew in importance; for 
a time under the Maccabees there was a politically 
independent Jewish State. A certain amount of material 
prosperity ensued. Jerusalem, as being a centre of 
pilgrimage, received large revenues from the Jewish 
pilgrims who thronged to it: a Temple-tax swelled the 
revenues of the priesthood. The aristocratic priestly 
families were very wealthy. But the bulk of the priest- 
hood still remained comparatively poor. The Jewish 
community of Palestine was still mainly agricultural, 
but more prosperous under settled government (the 
Herods and the Romans); while Galilee became a 
hive of Industry, and sustained a large industrial popu- 
lation (an artizan class). 

In dealing with poverty the Jewish legislation dis- 
plays a very humane spirit. Usury is forbidden: the 
poor are to have tl)e produce of the land in Sabbatical 
years; and in Deut. tithes are allotted to be given them 
(14*« etc.); they are to have the right to glean (24'*^ *>), 
and in the Priestly Code there is the unrealized ideal of 
the Jubilee Year (Lv 25, cf. Dt All tiie.se 

provisions were supplemented by almsgiving, which 
in later Judaism became one of the most important 
parts of religious duty (see Alms, Almsgiving). 

2. In the NT. — In the NT period conditioms were 
not essentialy altered. The exactions of tax-collectors 
seem to have been acutely f(?lt (notice esp. the colloca- 
tion ‘publicans and sinners’), but almsgiving was 
strongly inculcated as a religious duty, the early 
Christians following in this respect the example set by 
the synagogue (cf. Ro 12‘*; and St. Paul’s collection 
for ‘the poor saints at Jeru.salem,’ Ro 15» Gal 2‘®). 
The early generations of Christians were drawn mostly 
from the poorer classes (slaves or freedmen), but the 
Immediate disciples o* our Lord belonged rather to 
what we should c^ll the lower middle class — sturdy 
Galiisean fishermen, owning their own bouts, or tax- 
collectors. It should be noted that in the Gospels 
(e.p. in the Beatitudes) the term ‘poor’ sometimes 
possesses a religioas connotation, as in the P.salras. 

G. 11. Box. 

POWER. — In general the word means ability for 
doing something, and includes the idea of adt^quatf^ 
strength, might, skill, resources, energy, and efficiency, 
either material, mental, or spiritual, to effect intended 
results. Strictly speaking, there is no real power or 
authority in the universe but that which is ultimately 
of God (P.S 62", Jn 19“, Ro 13'). But this Almighty 
One has originated innumerable subordinate powers, 
and some of the.se are posses.sed of ability to perform 
acts contrary to the will and commandments of the 
Creator. And so we may speak of the power of God, 
or of man, or of angel, or of demon, or of powers Inherent 
in things inanimate. Inasmuch as in the highest and 
absolute sense ‘power belongeth unto God,’ it is fitting 
to ascribe unto Him such doxologies as appear in 1 Ch 
29", Mt 8'*. In Mt 26*^^ the word ‘power’ is employed 
for God Himself, and it is accordingly very natural 
that it should be often used to denote the various forms 
of God's activity, especially in His works of creation 
and redemption. Christ is thus the i>ower of God both 
in His Person and in His gospel of salvation (I Co *<, 
Ro 1“). The power of the Holy Spirit is also another 
mode erf the Divine activity. By similar usage Simon 
the sorcerer was called ‘the power of God which is 
called Great' (Ac 8'®), i.e. a supposed incarnation of 
the power of God. The plural powers Is used in a 


variety of meanings. (1) In Mt 7”, Lk 10'*, Ac 2” 8**, 
‘powers,’ or 'mighty works,’ along with ‘signs and 
wonders,’ are to be understood as miracles, and were 
concrete manifestations of supernatural power. (2) ‘ The 
powers of the heavens’ (Mt 24*®, Mk 13**) are under- 
stood by some as the forces inherent in the sun, moon, 
stars, and other phenomena of tlie heavens, by virtue 
of which they ‘rule over the day and over the night’ 
(Gn 1'*); by others these heavenly powers are under- 
stood to be the starry liosts themselves conceived as 
the armies of tlie lieavens. (3) Both good and evil 
angels are designated by the term:, ‘ principalities and 
powers’ in such passages as Eph 1*1 3'® 6'*, Col 1'* 
2'® 1 P 3“. The context of each passage must 

show whether the reference is to angels or demons, 
in Eph 2* Satan is called ‘the prince of the power of 
the air,’ and these powers are further defined in 6‘* as 
‘world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual hosts o.' 
wickedness in the heavenly places.’ These are thought 
of as so many ranks of evil spirits who are ever at wav 
with God’s hosts, and seek to usurp the lieavenly regions. 
(4) In Ro 13' civil magistrates are called ‘the higher 
powers’ because of their superior rank, authority, and 
inttuence as officers ordained of God for the adrninistra 
tion of justice among men (cf. I.k 12", Tit 3'). (.'i; 

‘The powers of the age to come’ (He 6®) are best under 
stood of all supcTiiatural gifts and spiritual forces which 
belong to the age or dispensation of the New Covenant, 
of wliich Jesus is the Mi^diator (cf. He 9'*). They 
inebuie the ‘greater w'orks’ (Jn 14'*) which Jesus 
assured His disciples they should do after Hi.s going 
unto the Father and sending them the Spirit of truth. 
See Authouity, Kingdom of God. M. 8 . Terry. 

POWER OP THE KEYS. — In ecclesiastical history 
the i>hra.se is UvS.sociated primarily with the so-called 
‘Privilege of Peter,’ upon which the dogma of papal 
supremacy has been built, but also with the delegated 
authority of an official priesthood to pronounce sen- 
tence of the ab.solution or tlie retention of sins. 

1. The fundamental passage is Mt 16‘». When St. 
Peter at Ca-sarea Philippi had made ids great confession 
of Jesu.s as tlie Christ, Jesus bles.sed him and announced 
that upon this rock He would build His Church. Then 
He added, ‘ I will give unto tliee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and wliat.soever thou shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatscM^ver thou shall 
loose on eartli shall la loosed in heaven.' That this 
double promise, like the one in tlie preceding verse, 
was made to St. Peter iversonally can liardly he doubted. 
The question is as to what it means. Evidently Jesus 
is carrying out tlie figure He has already usihI of a 
building founded upon arock — the rock, viz., of believing 
confession, of which the Apostle, was the splendid type; 
and He now declares tlmt as tlie reward of a confe.ssiou 
which stamped him as tin* first true Christian, the 
iKittom stone of the great edifice that was about to 
rise, he, should have tint privilege of wielding the keys 
of that Cliurch of Christ wliieli was to be realized in the 
Kingdom of lieaven. There are some who think that 
by this gift of tlie keys 8t. Peter was appointed to the 
position of a steward in charge of his Ixird’s treasuries, 
entrusted with the duty of feeding the hou8<‘hold 
(Lk 12**, cf. Mt 13**). But from the use of the word 
‘key’ by Jesus Himself in Lk 11«, and from the 
analogy of Is 22**, Rev 3*. it is probable that the keys 
are tliose not of the BlorehoufM* but of the mansion Itself, 
and that the gift of them points to the privilege of 
admitting others Into tlie Kingdom. The promise was 
fulfilled, accordingly, on the day of Pentecost, when 
Bt. Peter opened the doors of the Christian Church 
to the Jewish world (Ac 2<‘); and again at Cffisarea, 
when he, first of the Apostles, opened that same door 
to the Gentiles (Ac lO**-** 15’). But, as the two 
incidents show, there was nothing arbitrary, official, 
or mysterious »bout St, Peter's exercise of the power 
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of the keys on these occasions. It was his believing 
confession of Christ that had gained him the privilege, 
and both in Jerusalem and at Ca*.sarea it was by a 
renewed confession of Christ, accompanied by a testi- 
mony to tlie trutii regarding Him as tiiat had been 
made known in the experience of laith (Ac 2^-^ 
that he opened the doors of the Kingdom alike 
to Jews and to Gentiles. 

With regard to the second part of the verse, ' What- 
soever thou shall hind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and what.so<‘ver thou shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven,’ some scholars have regarded it 
as merely explaining what is meant by the keys of 
the Kingdom, wliile otliers hold that it confers a 
privilege. The latter \ iew is tiie more probable. And 
as we know that in the Rabbinic language of the time, 
to ‘bind’ and to ‘loose’ were the regular terms for 
forbidding and permitting, these words confer upon the 
Apostle a power of legislation in the Christian Church — 
a power which we see him exercising by and by, along 
with the other Apostles anrl the elders, at the Jerusalem 
Conference (Ac 15'' " 22 - 21 )). 

But now comes the question, Was this twofold 
promise, which was givtm to Ht. Peter personally, given 
him in any exclusive sense ? As regards the .second 
part of it, clearl> not; for on a later occasion in this 
same Gosix*! we find J«\sus bestowing precisely tlie 
same privilege on His disciples generally (IS*’*; cf. v.^ 
and also vv.*» Moreover, the later NT history 

shows that St. Peter had no supreme position as a 
legislator in the Chun h (see Ac 15'*- Gal ). 
And if the power of binding and loosing was not given 
to him exclusively, the presumption is that the same 
thing holds of the parallel power of the ke.ys. A.s a 
matter of fact, we find it to be so. Though 8t. Peter 
had the privilegti of first opening the doors of the King- 
dom to both Jews and Gentiles, the same privilege 
was soon exerci.sed hy others (Ac 8< 13*® ). By 

and by Peter falls into tb(‘ background, and we find 
Paul and Barnabas reliearsing to the Church how Go<l 
through their pr(*a<'hiiig had ‘ojiened a door of faith 
unto the Gentil<*s’ ( l-P"). But this do<‘S not mean that 
the privih'ge was withdrawn from St. Peter; it means 
only that it was extembsl to others on their fulfilment 
of those same corulitions of faith and testimony on 
which Pet»^r ha<l first received it. 

2 . In Mt there appears to be no reference wdiat- 
ever to the remission and retention of sins. As In 
16*», ’whatsoever’ not ‘whomsm‘ver’ is the word 
emplojMHl, and here as there the binding and loosing 
must be taken to refer to the enactment of onlinances for 
regulating the affairs of the Church. ru)t to the discharge 
of such a purely si)iritual function as the forgiveness 
of sins. In any case, the promise is made not to the 
Apostles, much h*ss to an oilicial i)riesthood deriving 
authority from them by an Apostolic, .succession, but to 
*the Church' (v.*’), 

3 . In Jn 20“ we find the assurance definitely given 
of a power to remit or retain sins. But the gift is 
bestow'ed upon the whole com[)an.v present (cf. Lk 24“) 
as representing the (Christian .society generally. That 
society, through its posscssiotv of the Holy Spirit (v.*«\ 
is thus empovv(‘red to declare the forgiveness or the 
retention of sins (cf. 1 Jn 2**®. Gal O'; and see F. W. 
Robertson, Serm ,, 2nd ser. xi.). J. C. Lambert. 

PRiETOR. — Sec Maciiutrate, Phovincb. 

PMTORIAN GUARD.- See next art. and GrARO. 

PRSTORIUM (Gr. prnt/Ormn) occurs only once In 
AV (Mk 15'*). Elsewhere it is repre.sonted by ‘common 
hair (Mt 272L RV ‘palace’), ’judgment hall’ (Jn 
18»« « 19«, Ac 23»; RV in all ‘palace’) and ‘palace’ 
(Ph l«, RV ‘praetorian guard’). The word at first 
denoted the headquarters in the Roman camp, a snace 
within which stood the general’s lent, the camp altar, 
the auqurOle^ and the tribOndf ; then the military council 


meeting there. Each praetor, on completing his year 
of office, went as governor to a province, and his 
official residence was called ‘praetorium’: then any 
house distinguished by size and magnificence, esp. the 
Emperor’s residence outside Rome. In the Gospels. 
prcelorium perhaps (but see Pilate, p. 729») stands for 
the palace of Herod the Great, occupied by Pontius 
Pilate — a splendid building, probably in the western 
part of the city. In Ph it is probably the barracks of 
the praetorians, the Imperial bodyguard. (Jriginally the 
Cohors FrcEKrria was a company attached to the com- 
mander-in-chief In the field. Augustus retained the 
name, but raised the number to ten cohorts of 1000 
each, quartering only 3 cohorts in the city at a time. 
Tiberius brought them all to Rome, and placed them in 
a fortified camp, at the northern extremity of the 
Virninal. Under Vitellius their number was raised to 
16,000. W. Ewing. 

PRAISE is the recognition and acknowledgment of 
merit. Two parties are involved: the one po.ssessing 
at least supposed merit, the other being a iK*r.son who 
acknowledges the merit. 

Men may jtraise men. Forms of praise may be used 
without genuine feelings of praise, and extravagant 
praise*, may be rendered intentionally, because of the 
advantage that will be gained thereby. This is dowm- 
right hypocrisy, and the whole burrlen of the moral 
teaching of the Bible, and especially of Christ, is against 
hypocrisy. Again, the estimate of values may be so 
complt‘tely false that praise may be felt and expressed 
genuinely in cases w here it is undeserved. And Jesu-s' 
whole infiuence is directed towards the proper appre- 
ciation of values so that only the good shall appear 
to us good. 

In its common Biblical u.se, however, praise has God 
for its object. This restriction dot^s not involve an 
e.ssential difference either in the praise or in the sense 
of moral values. The difference lies rather in the 
greater praisewortliiness of God. Praise of God is of 
course calle<l forth only as He reveals Himself to men, 
only as men recognize His activity and His power in the 
event or condition which appears to them adequate to 
call out prai.se. Men praise God in proportion as they 
are religious, and so have conscious relations with God. 
The praiseworthiness of a god is involved in the very 
definition of a god. If men postulate a god at all, it is 
as a being worthy to be praised. Every thought and 
act by which men come into relation with God is a 
thought and an act of praise. Petition Is justifiable only 
if behind it is the belief that God is worthy of such 
approach. If tlie act is confession of sin, the same is true, 
for confession is not made to a being who does not hold 
a place of honour and praise. If some active service 
is rendered to God, this subjugation of ourselves to 
Him can be explained only by the conviction that God 
Is in every way entitled to service. 

Moreover, as in the case of pral.se of men, there Is a 
very clear distinction to be drawn betw'een genuine and 
hypocriti(;al ascription of praise to Ciod. The temptation 
to the latter is extreme, because of the immense gain 
l>resiimably to be secured by praise; but the hypocrisy 
and the sin of it are equally great. Indeed, the serious- 
nes.s of the offence is evident when one reflects that 
he who praises God knows full well the praiseworthi- 
ness of God. so that if he praises while the genuine 
feeling is lacking and the sincere aci of praise is un- 
performed, only moral perversity can account for the 
hypocrisy. 

In order to genuineness, praise must be spontaneovs 
It may be commanded by another human being, and 
the praise commanded may be rendered, but the real 
impelling cause is the recognized merit of God. God 
may demand praise from His creatures in commands 
transmitted to them through prophets and Apostles, 
but if man preises Him Irom the heart, it is because 
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the imperative inseparable from the very being and 
nature of Qod. 

We are prepared, then, to find that In the Bib»e praise 
to God Is universal on the part of all who acknowledge 
Him. It is the very atmosphere of both dispensations. 
It Is futile to attempt to collate the passages that in< 
volve It, lor its expression is not measured by special 
terms or confined to special occasions. The author of 
Gn 1, like every reader of the chapter, finds the work of 
creation an occasion for praising God. The chapter 
is a call to praise, though the word be not mentioned. 
We have but to turn to the Psalms (e.g. Ps 104) to find 
formal expression of the praise that the world inspires. 

The legal requirements of the Law likewise depend 
for their authority with men upon the recognition of 
the merit of the Law-giver. ‘ Ye shall be holy, for I 
Jehovah your God am holy,’ has no force except for him 
who acknowledges holiness in God who commands; 
and obedience is the creature’s tribute of praise to the 
holy God. 

The whole history of Israel, as Israel’s historians 
picture it, has in it the constant element of praise to 
Israel’s God; we turn to the Psalms (e.g. Ps 102) or to 
other songs {e.g. Ex 15), and find the praise of the heart 
rising to formal expression. 

In the NT, praise of Christ and of God in Christ is the 
universal note. It is the song of those who are healed 
of their sicknesses, or forgiven their sins; of Apostles 
who mediate on the gospel message and salvation 
through Christ; of those who rehearse the glories of the 
New Jerusalem as seen in apocalyptic vision. 

We are also prepared by this universality to find that 
praise cannot form a topic for independent treatment. 
There is no technical terminology to be examined in the 
hope that the etymology of the terms used will throw 
light upon the subject, for in this case etymologies may 
lead us away from the current meaning of the common 
words employed. The history of praise in the OT and 
the NT is the history of worship, temple, synagogue, 
sacrifice, festivals. The literature of praise is the litera- 
ture of i^lgion, whether as the product of national con- 
sciousness or of personal religious experience. 

It will suffice to mention one or two points of Interest 
which the student may well bear in mind as he studies 
the Bible and consults the articles on related subjects. 

The Heb. word oftenest used for praise is hillH, per- 
haps an onomatopoetic Semitic root meaning *cry 
aloud.* An interesting feature is the use of the impere^ 
tive In ascriptions of praise. Taken literally, these 
imperatives are commands to praise; but they are to 
be taken as real ascriptions of praise, with the added 
thought that praise from one person suggests praise 
from aU. Cf. the doxology ’Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,* which consists solely of four impera- 
tive sentences. 

The imperative of the Hebrew verb, followed by the 
Divine name, gives us Hallelujah, i.e. * Praise ye Jah.* 
The word is used at the beginning and end of Psalms, 
apparently with liturgical value. Cf. also the Hallel 
Psalms (113-118. 136). The noun from the same root 
appears as the title of Ps 145. See Hallel. 

The form which praise took as an element of worship 
in Israel varied with the general character of worship. 
It was called forth by tbe acts of Jahweh upon which 
the Israelites were especially wont to dwell in different 
periods. For personal and family favours they praised 
Him in early times with forms of their own choosing. 
When the national consciousness was aroused, they 
praised Him for His leading of the nation, in forms 
suitable to this service. As worship came more and 
more to conform to that elaborated for, and practised 
in, the royal sanctuary — the Temple at Jerusalem — the 
forms of praise could not fail to share the elaboration 
and to be4^me gradually more uniform. To what extent 
these modifications took place Is to be studied in tbe 
history of OT religloa. 


Praise was certainly a part of the varied service 
rendered by the Levites in the Temple ritual of later 
Judaism, and an examination of that ritual will show 
how far praise was given over to them, and how much 
was retained by the congregation. The Psalms are 
certainly adapted to antiphonal rendering. Did the 
people respond to the priests, or were there two cbolri? 
frhis word occurs in EV only In RVm of Neh 12».l 
The element of praise in the synagogue worship Is an 
interesting and disputed question. Cf. also Adoration, 
Hymn. O. H. Gates. 

PRAYER. — Prayer in the Bible Is the uplifting of the 
heart to God with whatever motive. It includes sup- 
plication, whether in view of material or of spiritual 
needs; intercession, for individuals or communities: 
confession of sin — but also assertion of righteousness; 
adoration; colloquy with God; vows; thanksgiving; 
blessing; Imprecation. The results are chiefly objective 
and external. But the apparent failure of prayer may be 
more instructive than its outward success. (Apart from 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane (Mk 14*®. |(1, take 8t. 
Paul’s for the removal of his affliction [2 Co 12**1.) 
Failure makes way for a boon greater than the one 
denied. Such cases would support the view that prayer 
is reflex in its action, specially potent In a subjective, 
inward, spiritual sense. Intercessory prayer must on 
the lowest view be of great altruistic value; while a 
recognition of God’s personality makes natural the 
belief that He may control events in answer to prayer 
made according to His will. 

1, Terminology.— 

(i.) In OT. — (1) The most usual noun {(epMUak) 
and the verb fpnmarily of intercession) conneotM with 
it are possibly derived from a root meaning * to cut.* If so. 
this might hark back to days when devotees lacerated 
their flesh in worship (cf. 1 K 18**). Another word (used 
only of prayer to God) is from a root of similar meaning 
Some conjecture that the Jewish tephillin (phylacteries) 
originated as substitutes for such marks of laceration. 
tephillah may, however, indicate merely ’intervention.’ 

(2) Severed words mean 'to call.’ To ’call on tbe 
Name’ is to worship (e.g. Gn 4*). Others mean to call 
for the redress of wrongs (e.o. Jg 3*), or for help in trouble 
(e.g. Ps 72‘*). One noun is a ‘ringing outcry’ (e.g. Ps. 17*). 

(3) It is natural to find words meaning * seek ’ (e.c. Am 5*; 
a different word in Hos 5** ‘to seek Clod’s face^). ’ask’ 
(e.g. Ps 105‘®). To all such words, and generally, the cor- 
relative is ‘hear’ or ’answer.’ 

(4) Some expressions are anthropomorphic: — ’to en- 
counter,' ’fall upon* in order to supplicate or intercede 
(e.g. Jer 7*®); ‘to make the face of God pleasant,’ t.s. to 
appease (e.g. Ex 32**), thus ^uivalent to a more general 
word, ‘to crave favour’ (e.q. Dt 3**). 

(5) Other terms re^rd the suppliant's state of mind: — 
prayer is ‘an outpounng of soul’ (e.g. Ps 02*); or * a medita- 
tion’ (e.g. Job 15* IlVm); or ‘complaint’ (e.g. Ps 142*); 
or the original connotation may be physical, — 'to bow 
down’ (Eatr d*®, cf. I^h 3**), ’to whisper’ (Is 26*« RVm). 

(ii .) In NT. — ( 1) The classical Gr. word (proseuchomai) is 
largely used. Unlifee most OT words, this is used forjpmyer 
to God only. A related word (euchomai) is by itseu Uttle 
more than 'wish' (e.g. Ro 0*), and needs supplementing to 
mean ’prayer’ (e.g. 2 Co 13*). The corresponding noun 
(et^^^^^uaually means ‘vow* (e.g. Ac 18**); but ’prayer’ 

(2) *To call on the Name’ or invoke in prayer (e.g. Ac 9**). 

(3) The words for ’seek’ and ‘ask may be used of 
requests or inquiries made to man (e.g. Ac 8*), and do not 
of themselves connote worship. One word denotes the 
request of the v>tU (e.g. Mt 6'), another the request of need 
(ejt. Ac 8**) , another the formot the request (s.j;'. Jn 17*, cf. 
RVm). 

(4) The OT ' encounter' has NT equivalent used of Inter- 
cession (e.g. Ro 8**). 

(6) Prayer is a ’ struggle* (eM. Ro 16*®)* One picturesque 
word (hike Hria), found only In He 6*, suggests the ouve 
branches held forth by suppliants. 

2. Place, time, and oircomstance.— (i.) Place.— While 
no restriction is suggested at any period (cf. eg Gn 
24**- », Jon 2*. Ps 42« 61*, Dn 6»», Lk 6“ Ac 16**** 
21*), and Is disclaimed by Christ in view of true worship 
(Jn 4*'**), yet naturally specific worship-oentres were 
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/egarded as appropriate: thus in early times Shiloh, 
where the a»-k rested (1 8 1»- »®), Mizpah (1 8 7‘. 1 Mac 
3*«), Gibeon (1 K 3** ). But, later, the Temple was the 
place where (Is 37***' 66’') or (in absence) ‘toward’ 
which prayer was offered (IK 8*» etc., Ps 28*, Dn 
6“*, 1 Es 4‘»). Synagogues afforded, in later times, 
locai prayer-centres. Where there was no synagogue, 
a spot outside the town was chosen, near some stream, 
for liand- washing before prayer (Ac 16’® ’•). In the 
N r we find Apostles going to the Temple (Ac 3’); and 
St. Paul attended the synagogue on his mission journeys 
(Ac 17’ *). Distinctively Christian worship was held 
iu ordinary buildings (Ac 1’* ’’ 4“ »« 12‘», Col 4“) — 
a practice made natur^ by Jewish arrangements for 
private prayer (Dn 6‘®, Jth 8* 1(>», Mt 6«, Ac 10“ »<») or 
for Pa.ssover celebration (Mt 26‘8). Ostentatious pray- 
ing at street corners is discouraged by Christ (Mt 6*). 

(ii.) Time. — It became a custom to pray thrice daily, 
i.e. at the 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours (cf. 7 Ps 65” {may 
mean 'all day long'], Dn 6‘®, Ac 3’ 10“- •«; cf. 2“- 0. 

For Instances of ‘grace before meat,' cf. 1 8 9”, Mt 
16*, Ac 27*, and the Paschal meal. 

(iii.) CiKcuMSTANCE. — (1) Attitude: (a) standing {e.g. 
Gn 18“ 1 8 1«, Neh 9®, Mk 11* Lk 18“- ” (the usual 
Jewisli mode, not followed by early Christian Church 
save on Sundays and the days between Easter and 
Whitsun]); (6) kneeling (Ps 93«, Is 45“, 1 K 8”, Ezr 9*, 
Dn 6*®, Lk 22<«, Ac 7*® O’® 20» 21‘, Eph 3‘«); (c) 
prostrate, face to ground (Ex 34«, Neh 8», 1 Es 8»‘, 
Jth 9*, 2 Mac 13”, Mt 26**); face between knees (1 K 
18”, cf. 7 Ps 35‘*’»); (d) sitting (7 2 8 7‘»); (c) hands 
uplifted (Ps 28* 63’ 134», La 2” 3”, 2 Mac 3»«, 1 Ti 2«) 
or exteruicid (symbol of reception from God 7] (Ex 9*®, 
1 K 8". Ls 1”, Ezr 9*, Ps 77* (ct. AV]). 

(2) Forms of prayer: (a) formulse (Dt 217- • 26*-”); 
(6) the Lord’s Prayer; (c) allUvSion to the Baptist's (Lk 
11’); (d) Christ's repeated prayer (Mt 26”); (e) allusion 
to ' vain repetitions’ or ‘battology’ (Mt 6’, cf. Sir 7”). 

(3) Incense. The OT word sometimes means merely 
the smoke from a sacrifice. Real incense was (certainly 
hi later OT period) in use at sacrificial ceremonies, with 
which prayer was probably always associated (cf. Gn 
12*). Incense typifies prayer (Ps 141*; cf. Jer ll‘», 
Mai 1", Lk 1’®. Rev 5* 8*- ’). 

(4 ) Fasting. Being appropriate for times of solicitude 
and sorrow, fasting naturally lH^came associated with 
prayer (Ps 35’*), especially after the Exile (Neh l\ 
Du 9*; cf. Lk 2*D, and was continued In the Christian 
Churcli (Ac 13* 14«, Mt 9’*). The following AV allu- 
sions to fasting coupled with prayer are absent from RV 
(but see RVm):— Mt 17*’, Mk 9»», Ac 10*®, 1 Co 7*. 

3. Prayer in the OT.--(i.) Patiuarciial Period.— 
Prayer is (1) colloquy with God {e.g. Gn 16‘* * ** * 17’*- 
’• (2) intercession (e.g. Gn 17’* 18**® ); (3) personal 

supplication {e.g. Gn 15* 32” 43”); (4) asseveration {e.g, 
Gn 14**); (5) t>ow {e.g. Gn 28*®; see art. Vows). 

(ii.) The Law {i.e. as codified and expanded in later 
times). — The reticence as to prayer might suggest that 
it is voluntary and not patient of legislation; but in 
OT it is less a general duty (ct. NT) than a prophetic 
privilege (especially re intercession); cf. Gn 20* and 
below, §§ iii.-vl. Note, however, the formulas for 
thanksgiving (Dt 26*-"), assertion of obedience (vv, 
ct. NT), supplication (v.’*), expiation (21^* •). 

(iii.) Mobes to Judges. — (1) Moses pre-eminently a 
man of prayer and an intercessor {e.g. Ex 8”- *® 32"-”- **, 
cf. Jer 16’): colloquy with God (Ex 3. 4. 6« 6i- 
Dt 3*»-*), appeal in crises (Ex 6**, Nu 11"), prophetic 
blessing (Dt 83*-"); (2) Joshua's prayer after defeat 
(Jos 7®-»), and t*n battle (10”); (3) Gideon's colloquy 
(Jg 6”**’); (4) Israelites* frequent cry for help (Jg 3* ” 6* 
etc.). 

(iv.) Kingdom Period. — (1) Samuel, like Moses, an 
intercessor (1 S 7»- •• » 8*- ’®- ** 12** 16“ ): coUoquy 
<1 8 16’**, cf. 3’®' ”); (2) David: apart from the Psalms, 
with which his connexion is dubious, the following 


prayers may be noted, especially the last: — for guidance 
(1 8 23* ’ 30* (consulting ephod]), on behalf of child 
(2 S 12’«), prayer of asseveration (1 8 24’*-’* 25** [a 
threat)), confession (2 B 24 ’ 7 ), adoration, etc. (2 S 7’®-*“): 
(3) Solomon's prayer for wisdom (1 K 3*® ; note the elabo- 
rate intercession atf ributcd to him at dedication of Temple, 
1 K 8**-**, where (ct. v.®*) sacrifice is not mentionedl 
The Temple Ls a house of prayer); (4) Elijah's interces- 
sion (1 K 18*® “), colloquy (19®*"), prayer before 
miracle (IK 17*®- **), so also Elisha (2 K 4** 6”); (.5) 
Hezekiah jrrays in national crisis (2 K 19’*) and in Illness 
(20*); note his assertion of righteousness. For this 
period sckj also § v. 

(V.) The Prophets.— Intercession in attitude, action, 
word, cliaracterizes the prophets (much more than tiie 
priests, but cf. Jl 2’*), whether the earlier propliets. 
(§ iv. above) or those whose writings are extant. The 
reason lay in the prophet’s Divine call, his vision of the 
Divine will (so a ‘seer’), and his forthtelling of the 
Divine message. Hence comes prayerful expectancy 
{e.g. Jer 42’), in the spirit of Hab 2‘; and intercession to 
avert disaster {e.g. Am 7*- * * ®, Is 63®-”, and vividly 

Jer 14. 15 [where observe the colloquy of persistent 
intercession notwithstanding Divine discouragement)), 
combined with prayer in view of personal difficulty 
{e.g. Jer 20’-’*). 

(vi.) Exile AND Return. — In this period prayerlooms 
large, owung to the cessation of sacrificial worship and 
the realization of cha.stlsement. Accordingly confession 
and a humble sense of dependence are prominent. The 
following passages should be studied: Is 63’-64”, 
Ezr 9*-**, Neh 1*-" 9* ** (cf. retrospective Psalms, 
e.g. 106), Dn O’-’®. Further, note the personal prayer- 
habit of Jewish leaders (Dn 6, Ezr 8*’-**). Nehemiah’s 
praj-er is often ejaculatory (Neh 2’ 4’), and sometimes 
betrays self-complacency (5’® 13”- *»). 

(vll.) Pbalms, Proverbs, Job. — The Book of * Praises* 
might be appropriately called also the Book of ‘ Prayers.* 
(Five only are so described in title: 17. 86. 90. 102. 
142, but cf. 72*0, Hab 3’.) (1) Throughout the Psalms, 

prayer — whether of the poet as an individual or as 
representing the nation — is specially an outpouring — 
artless and impulsive — of varied experiences, needs, 
desires. Hence typical psalms exhibit transitions of 
thought and alternation of mood {e.g. 6’-’® 42. 69*® **• »® 
77®'" 109**-*®). (2) The blessing sought is oftener 

material or external, like rescue from trouble or chastise- 
ment. Not seldom, however, there is a more spiritual 
aim: in Ps 51 pardon is sought for its own sake, not 
to avert punishment, and Ps 119 is notable for repeated 
requests for inward enlightenment and quickening. 
The trend of the whole collection is indicated by Its 
ready and natural adaptation to NT ideals of prayer. 
In estimating psalms wdiich express vindictive and 
imprecatory sentiments, we should note that they 
breathe abhorrence of evil, and are not the utterance 
of private malice. Even on the lowest view they 
would illustrate the human element in the Scriptures, 
and the progressive nature of revelation, throwing into 
vivid relief the Gospel temper and teaching. The 
propriety of their regular use in public worship need not 
be discussed here. 

Proverbs. Note the suggestive allusion to the character 
of a suppliant (15»- *» 28»; cf. Ps 145’*- ’®, Jth 8*», 
Sir 35’®, Ja 5’®), and Agur’s prayer (30’-®). 

Job. In this dramatic poem Job’s objections to 
his friends’ criticisms often take the form of daring 
expostulation directly addressed to God {e.g. especially 
ch. 10). As a ‘cry in the dark' the book re-echoes 
prayers like Ps 88; but the conflict of doubt culminates 
in the colloquy between God and Job, in which the 
latter expresses the reverent submission of faith (42‘ ®). 

4. Prayer in the Apocrypha.— The Apocr. books— of 
fiction, fable, history, with apocalyptic and sapiential 
writings — are of very unequal value, but contain many 
prayers. The ideas are on the whole admirable, some 
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times reaching a distinctively NT level; the thought 
in 2 Mac 12^ as to prayer in relation to the dead is 
noteworthy (cf. below, 2 Es. and Bar.). As the books 
are little read, it may be well to take them in order, 
giving fairly full reference to relevant passages. 

1 Eadraa. Zerubbabel’s thanksgiving prayer 

for journey, with confession 

2 Esdras. Confession and historical retrospect (3<-*), 
colloquy with Uriel (4-14, where note the allusion to 
various OT intercessors, all useless at judgment-day, 
7i(a. us (not in AV]). 

Tobit. Prevailing prayer of Tobit and Sarah (3i-w); 
Tobias urged to pray (4»*) — prays in nuptial room (8***); 
thanksgiving of Raguel (8“-*U. Tobit (ll‘< »» ” 13). 

Judith. Except where general supplication is made 
(4»-is-ts gis. It yit)^ or where Judith’s intercession is 
sought (8’*), prayer in this romance is of a very un- 
worthy kind: prayer for the success of a trick (ch. 9); 
prayer and the plans of Holofernes (!!”• i*); prayer 
before slaying him (13<- *). 

Ad, Esther. Prayers of Mordecai (13®-*») and Esther 
(14»->») in national peril. 

Wisdom. Chs. 9-19 are in prayer-form. Note the 
picturesque illustration of manna and the morning 
prayer (16*7- *»). 

Sirach, In this booK prayer reaches heights: value 
of prayer (21»), true prayer heard of God (35“-*’^), 
prayer in sickness (38*- ><, cf. Ja for deliverance 

from sin (23^-*), prayer and alms (7‘®), ‘battology’ 
cf. Mt 6^), prayer and revenge (28‘-<, cf. Mt 
18« **), national prayer against foe (36‘-‘U. thanks- 
giving, led by Simon (60“-"), author’s closing prayer 
(5P-‘*). 

Baruch. Jews of Babylon ask those of Jerusalem 
to pray for welfare of Nebuchadnezzar (1“; cf. Ezr 6‘®, 
Jer 29^, 1 Tl 2*); prayer and confession of captive 
Israelites (l“-3*, where note prayer by the dead, 3*, 
but see RVm). 

Song of the Three. Prayer and confession of Azarlas 
before the Benedicite (vv,>-«; cf. Ezr 9, Dn 9). 

Susanna. Her prevailing prayer (vv.«-^). 

Bel. Brief prayer by Habakkuk (v.»), Daniel (v.**), 
king of Babylon (v.^O* 

Prayer of Manasses. For pardon. 

Maccabees. The two books are quite distinct, 1 Mac. 
being much the more reliable as history. Prayer is 
very prominent throughout the whole Maccabsean 
struggle. — before, during, and after battles (1 Mac 3**-*> 
410. M. «o-n. 40. M 7M-30. 41. 41 944 21“, 2 Mac 
3a lOM. »< 11» 12»»- *«• ** 13‘®-»*- ’l4« 15“ “ 

*7). Note specially In 2 Mac. tlie allusion to the 
efficacy of prayer, etc., of the living for the dead 
(12<^- cf. baptism for dead, 1 Co 16**, and (?] 2 TI 
!*•), and prayer of the dead for the living (15‘*-i^; 
cf. angelic intercession. Zee 1‘*). 

6, Grayer in the NT. — I. Example and teaching 
or Jesus Christ. — The special character of the Fourth 
Gospel should be remembered. Of the Synoptics, Lk. 
is specially instructive as to prayer (cf. Acts also). 
For Lord’s Prayer, see separate article. 

(1.) Christ’s exampz^. — ( a) Prays at great moments 
in His life: baptism (Lk 3“). election of Apostles 
(Lk ^i*- »), miracles (Lk 9**; cf. Jn 6*», Mk 7" [impliedl 
9»*, Jn 9*®-“ {implied) 11«* **), transfiguration (Lk 9**); 
Oethsemane (Lk 22*»-**), crucifixion (Mt 27**, Lk 23«); 
(6) intercedes for disciples (Jn 17), Peter (Lk 22»), 
soldiers (Lk 23"); for His intercession in glory, see 
below, § II. (ii.) (1). 

(li. ) Christ's tbachino. — T he range of prayer is chiefly 
(ct. OT) for spiritual blessing (cf. Lord’s Prayer, and 
esp. Mt 6»), but not exclusively so (‘daily bread’ in 
Lord’s Prayer and Mt 24*®). The conditions and 
requisites of prayer are numerous. — (a) Earnestness 
(cf, urgent supplication in OT, esp. Psalms] (Lk 11®-“, 
where note juxtaposition with Lord’s Prayer, 18‘-®); 
and His attitude to the Byrophoenician seems to teacb 


urgency of petition (Mk 7**). (ft) HumUity (Lk 1»* ® 
the juxtaposition with preceding parable is suggestive, 
and ct. OT assertion of righteousness; e.g. in Dt. and 
Neh. [see above, 3 (vi.)), Lk 17‘»); ambition rebuked 
(Mt 20*®'**). (c) A forgiving spirit: as in Sir. (see 

above, § 4). (d) Privacy recommended: see above, 

§ 2 (i.) end, and cf. Christ’s own example of solitary 
rayer (Lk 6“). (c) Without 'battology'-, see above, 

2 (iii.) (2), where the reff. show that the repetition 
discouraged is that of mere mechanical prayer (cf. 
heathen incantations) or of pretence (Mk 12<®). (/) With 
faith. Mk 11“ contains just such hypt^rbole as would 
api>eal to an Eastern mind and enforce the value of 
prayer; while the seeming paradox of v." must be 
taken along with this and understood in the light of 
Christ's general teaching. The need of faith is further 
illustrated by Christ’s attitude to those seeking aid 
(e.g. Mt 8“ 9*», Mk 5* 9“, Lk 8“). (g) Agreement 

when two or three join in prayer (Mt 18‘* *®). (h) In 

His name (Jn 14“ 15“ 16“ " *«). This specially 
Johaiinine feature suggests frame of mind rather than 
form of speech (cf. Mt 18® ®® 1()** etc.; on the other 
hand. cf. Ac 3« “). For the Christology it supports, 
see below, § II. (ii.) 1. 

II. Customs and ideas in Apostolic times.-™ 
Evidence is afforded by Acts (where the prominence 
given to prayer is natural if Lk. wrote it, see above, § 1), 
and by Epp., whose writers had inherited the best 
traditions of Jewish piety and had also assimilated 
their Master’s teaching (which, however, they may 
not in every point have grasixM fully). A glimpse of 
prayer- triumphs would be afforded by such passages 
as Ac 3“ 4« 9<» 10* 12® “ 16» 28*. One or two 
detailed points have already come up for notice (see 
above § 2 (i. ii. hi. 1. 4), 5 (I. ii. (h)), but it may be well 
now to collect, from Acts to the Apocalypse, some 
passages showing the practice and teaching as to prayer 
in the Apostolic Church. 

(1.) Prayer is found in connexion with: — (1) Laying on 
of hands: (a) in healing (Ac 28®, cf. 9“ (see below (3)); 
(6) after baptism (Ac 8“*“, cf. 19®); (c) on appointment 
to office (Ac 6® 13*), with which also prayerful lot-casting 
is associated (Ac 1" cf. Pr 16**). (2) Public worship 

(1 Ti 2). (a) Both sexes participate (cf. 1 Ti 5®, 1 Co 

11® ®); (b) prayer and gift of tongues (I Co 14»® »®, 
where it is suggested that the head as well as the heart 
is concerned with prayer); (c) ‘state-prayers’ in the 
Apostolic Church (1 Ti 2“ ; cf. § 4 ‘ Baruch'). (3) Sick- 
ness (Ja 5“ **, where notice conjunction of prayer 
and outward means [for unction cf. Mk 6“] with con- 
fe.ssion; physical and spiritual healing are associated, 
and both with prayer; see above, § 4 'tSirach'). 

(ii.) (1) A distinctive idea in NT prayer is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, He aids us in prayer (Ro 8‘® *®. 
Eph 6'*, Jude*®), interceding for us (Ro 8*). CJhrist also 
intercedes (Ro 8*®, He 7*®; cf. § 6 I. (i.) (b)). Ct. pre- 
sentation of prayer to God in Rev 6* 8®. By Christ we 
enjoy free access to God (Gal 4®*L Eph 2*® 3“, He 4‘® “ 
10‘*'**; see above, §6 I. (ii.) (h)); prayer offered to Christ 
direct (Ac 7®» ®® 9«® (?). 1 Ck> 1* (?)). (2) Prayer needs 

faith (Ja l®-», 1 Ti 2® RVm, He 10“), must have right 
aims (Ja 4*), and l>e backed by conduct (1 Jn 3“, cf. 
above, § 3 (vii.) ‘ Proverbs'). Such prayer succeeds (Ja 
6*®-“, 1 Jn 3“ 6‘® “). Prayer for temporal gifts is 
not very conspicuous in NT, but see Ro 1‘®, 2 Co 12®, 
Ph 4®. (3) Exhortations to prayer (Ro 12**, Col 4*. 

1 Th 6*», 1 P 4^ Jude*®). (4) Reminiscences of OT 
occur in prayer as colloquy (Ac 9**-*® 22** “; cf. J 3), 
as struggle (Ro 15*®, Col 2* 4**; cf. Gn 32*®), as cry for 
vengeance (Rev 6* *®, ct. 1 'Ti 2*). (6) Intercession, 

which in OT is specially characteristic of the prophetic 
office, is here a general duty, and Is very prominent: 
Apostles for converts (Ro 10* 16®, 2 Co 13*, Eph 1‘® 
3*®, Ph 1® *, Col 1» 2*. 1 Th 1*, 2 Th 1»», Philem®, 8 Jn*); 
converts for Apostles (Ac 12®, Ro 16»®, 2 Co 1** 9**. 
Col 4®, 2 Th a*, PhUem**); for ono another (Ja fl»* 
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1 Jn 6** [within limitl). (6) Thanksgiving abounds 
(Ro \\ 1 Co l\ 2 Co 2‘* gi*, Ph 1». Col 1», 1 Th V 2'», 

2 Th 1> 2‘», 1 Ti 2 Ti 1»). (7) Note also the saluta- 

tion and blessing at the beginning and dose of Epistles. 
The NT doses with a threefold prayer for Christ’s 
coming (Rev 22‘^* *®). H. F. B. Compston. 

PRAYER OF MANASSES. — See Apocrypha, § 11. 

PREAOHING. — In the OT ‘preaching’ is referred 
to explicitly in the case of Jonah’s preaching in Nineveh 
(Jon 3*). The word here used means strictly ‘proc- 
lamation,’ and corresponds to the NT word used with 
reference to our Lord proclaiming’ (as a herald) the 
advent of the Kingdom of God (e.g. Mt 4*’), which, in 
its initial stages, was closely associated with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist (cf. Mt 3‘’ *). Christian preaching 
is often described in the NT as a declaration of ‘glad 
tidings’ ('evangel,' ‘gospel’). Strictly, the ‘proclama- 
tion’ ought to be distinguished from the ‘teaching’ 
tiiat followed on it. But in its more extended applica- 
tion ‘preaching’ covers all instruction in redigious 
matters of a hornlletical character, and especially such 
as is as.sociated with public worship. 

The prophetic preaching hardly falls within this cate- 
gory. The prophets undoubtedly as a rule spoke their 
discourses (before writing them down). But these 
allocutions were special in character, and formed no 
regular iiart of the public worship. 

Tlie preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus was 
largtly prophetic in character — the gospel may be 
described as a ‘revival of the spirit of prophecy' — 
but nevertheless it possessed some aflinitie.s with the 
synagogue preaching, which had become an institution 
of worship, though in many respects in marked contrast 
with and Independent of it (our I.x)rd constantly ad- 
dressed the multitudes in the open air), 

Prt'aching as a regular part of the service of public 
worship was a comparatively late development. Its 
real beginning can be traced back to the custom in- 
augurated tiy Ezra of reading a part of the ‘Law’ or 
‘Torah' at the Sabbath-day assemblages of the people, 
and on other holy days. On these occasions the lesson 
from the Law was read in the original Hebrew, and 
explained in the form of a paraphrase in tlie Aramaic 
vernacular by a mcthurgcnidn (dragoman) or interpreter. 
Such translations were culled Targuins. It was from 
thi.s practice that preaching in the synagogue was 
developed — probably as curly as the 4th cent. b.c. 
(cf. Ac 15*0. Thus originally the sermon was es.sen- 
tially an exposition (of a legal kind) of some part of 
Bcrlpture. Two famous teachers of the Law of the 
Ist cent. B.c. arestyb'ddarfl/tamm (‘ preachers,’ Pes, 706), 
though they were primarily exi>ounders of the Law on 
its strictly legalistic side. But in process of time the 
sermon assumed to a large extent a purely edify irig 
character; it utilized the tale, parable, allegory, in 
enforcing the les.sons of morality and religion, and 
developed truly homiletical features, without, however, 
losing its Scriptural colouring. 

By NT times preaching had evidently become an 
Integral part of the ordinary synagogue service, and 
in this way it became one of the chief instruments in 
the propagation of the ‘new teaching.’ Our Lord 
constantly ‘taught in the synagogues' (cf. Mt 4**, 
Mk 1« 6 *, Jn 6‘» 18 * 0 ). St. Luke (4*«* ) has preserved 
a compressed account of one such sermon, while in 
Acts (13‘*'«) a fuller report of an exhortation by the 
great missionary Apostle, delivered In a synagogue, 
is set forth. 

Our Lord’s teaching, and that of the Apostles which 
He Inspired, were marked by a freshness, a spontaneity 
and power which filled their hearers, accustomed as 
they were to the more set and latwrious exhortations 
of the scribes, with the utmost surprise. But original 
as they were in substance, these addresses were still 
Semitic in form, and we must guard against importing 


our Western ideas of rhetoric into what were essentially 
Eastern homilies. The differences between the two are 
fundamental. While the Western develops a main 
and principal thought or theme through its logical 
subdivisions, and usually in a more or less abstract 
way, the Eastern adds point to point, theme to theme, 
often in striking antithesis, and strives to employ con- 
crete illustrations and embodiments either figurative 
or parabolic of the thought. The ‘Sermon on the 
Mount ’ (though its form in the First Gospel is doubtless 
an extended one) is an excellent illustration of Eastern 
method in some of these respects. The following 
example of an old Rabbinic address, based on the 
words ‘ He hath clothed me with garments of salvation,* 
which come from the chapter In Isaiah (61) from which 
Jesus took His text in His address in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, will illustrate the character of contemporary 
Jewish sermons: 

‘Seven garments the Holy One — blessed be He — ^has put 
on, and will put on from the time the world was created 
until the hour when He will punish the whole of wicked 
Edom (==the Roman Empire). When He created the 
world. He clotlicd Himself in honour and majesty, as it is 
said (Ps 1040: “Thou art clothed in honour and majesty.” 
WTienever He forgave Israel’s sins He clothed Himself in 
white; for we read (Dn 7*); “His garment was white as 
snow.” When He punishes the people of the world. He 
puts on the garment of vengeance, as it is said (Is 59‘’): 
‘‘He put on garments of vengeance for clothing^ and was 
clad with seal as a cloak.” The sixth garment He will put 
on when the Messiah comes; then He will clothe Hirasell 
in a garment of righteousness, for it is said: " And he puts 
on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation 
upon his head.” The seventh garment He will put on when 
He punishes Edom; then He will clothe Himself in Acfom— • 
i.e. red; for it is said (Is 63*): “Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel?” But the garment which He will put upon 
the Messiah, this will shine far. from one end of the earth 
to the other; for it is said (Is 61*®): “As a bridegroorr 
decketh himself with a ^rland.” And the Isratelitea will 
partake of His light, and will speak: 

‘‘ Blessed is the hour w'hen the Messiah shall cornel 

Blessed the womb out of which Ho shall come! 

Blessed His contemporaries who are eye-witnesses! 

Blessed the eye that is honoured with a sight of Him! 

For the opening of His lips is biasing and peace; 

His speech is a moving of the spints; 

The thoughts of His heart are confidence and cheerfulness: 

The speech of His tongue is pardon and forgiveness; 

His prayer is the sweet incen.se of offerings; 

His petition.s are holiness and purity. 

Oh, bow blas.sed is Israel for whom such has been prepared T 

For it is said (Ps 3 1 ‘ ; “ How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear theel”^ 

Several specimens of the AiK)stolic preaching are 
given in the Acts (cf. chs. 2, 7. 8 etc.). To the Jew’s the 
Apostles preached the Messiahship of Jesus, basing 
their api>eal mainly on two arguments, viz. (1) the 
resurrection, and (2) OT prophecy. On this depended 
the forgiveness of sins, and salvation through Christ. 
These reports, abbreviated as they obviously are, reveal 
their es.Hential genuineness by their undeveloped theology 
{e.g. of the Atonement). 

Preaching long continued free and si)ontaneous 
among the Christian societies, being exercised in the 
assembly by private members who povssessed the gift 
of prophecy (cf. c.g. 1 Co 14”), though, of course, the 
Apostles, while they were alive, would naturally assume, 
and be accorded, the chief place in this, as in other 
respects. (3. H. Box. 

FREOIOUS STONES. — See Jewtels and Precious 
Stones. 

PREDESTINATION. — The English word ‘ predesti- 
nate* In the AV Is, in the few cases in which it occurs 
(Ro 8*®- ^ Eph H- ”), exchanged in the RV for ‘fore- 
ordain,' a return to the usage of the older Versions. 
The Gr. word (proorizo) conveys the simple Idea of 
defining or determining beforehand (thus, in addition 
to above, in Ac 4*®, 1 Co 2*). The change in rendering 
brings the word into closer relation with a number 
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otheis expressing the same, or related, meanings, 
as ‘foreknow* (in pregnant sense, Ac 2”, Ro 8»* 11», 
1 P *‘*), ‘determine’ (Ac 17»), ‘appoint’ (1 P 2*), 
‘purpose’ (Eph 1»), in the case of believers, ‘choose’ 
or ‘elect ’ (Eph etc.). In the OT the idea Is expressed 
by the various words denoting to purpose, determine, 
choose (e.g. Is 14**-*^ 46^®- “), with the abundance 
of phrases extolling the sovereignty and immutability 
of God’s counsel in all the spheres of His operation 
(see below; so in NT), The best clue to tiie Scripture 
conception will be found in tracing it as it appears in 
these different spheres of the Divine action. 

1. In its most general aspect, foreordination is co- 
extensive with the sphere of God’s universal providence, 
is, in fact, but another name for the eternal plan, design, 
purpose, counsel of God, which executes itself in prov- 
idence. The election of believers, to which ‘pre- 
destination’ is sometimes narrowed, is but a specific 
case of the ‘purpose’ of Him ‘who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his will’ (Eph 1“). It is in this 
wider regard, accordingly, that foreordination must 
be studied first. It cannot be reasonably doubted tliat 
all Scripture — OT and NT — ^represents God as exercising 
in and over the world a providence that is absolutely 
universal. Nothing, great or small — operations of 
nature or actions of men — is left outside its scope. This 
does not happen blindly*, but in accordance with a plan 
or purpose, equally all-embracing, which has exi.stt d 
from eternity. As Plato says in his Parmenides that 
nothing, not even the meanest object, is unpenetrated 
by the idea, so even the minute.st details, and seemingly 
most casual happenings, of life (the numbering of 
hairs, the fall of a sparrow, Mt 10”- «®) are included 
In the Divine providence. Free agency is not armulled; 
on the contrary, human freedom and resionsibility 
are everywhere Insisted on. But even free volitions, 
otherwise mere possibilities, are taken up in their place 
into this plan of God, and are made subservient to 
the accomplishment of His purposes. The Bible does 
not trouble itself with solving difficulties as to the relation 
of the Divine purpose to human freedom, but, in acc'ord- 
ance with its fundamental doctrine of God as the free 
personal Creator of the world and absolutely sovereign 
Ruler in the realms both of matter and of mind, working 
through all causes, and directing everything to the 
wisest and holiest ends, it unhesitatingly sees His 
‘hand’ and His ‘coumsel’ in whatever is permitted to 
happen, good or bad (Ac 2*®). It need not be said that 
there is nothing arbitrary or unjust in this ‘counsel’ 
of God; It can be conceived of only as the eternal ex- 
pression of His wisdom, righteousness, and love. 

Texts are almost superfluous in the c-ase of a doctrine 
pervading the whole of Scripture, — history, prophecy, 
psalm, epistle, — but an instance or two may be given. 
The history is a continual demonstration of a Divine 
teleology {e.g. Gn 45* 50®®). God’s counsel stands, 
and cannot be defeated (Ps 33* 46‘«- **); all that God 
wills He does (Ps 115* 135®, Dn 4*®); it Is because God 
purposed it, that it comes to pass (Is 14*<' 37®*); 

God is the disposer of all events (2 S 17**- **, Job 1®*, 
Pr 16”); man may devise his way, but it Is the Ivord 
who directs his steps (16®); even the hearts of men 
are under His control (21*); God sends to man good 
and evil alike (Am 3®, Is 45’). It has already been 
pointed out that the same doctrine is implied In the 
NT ie.g. Ac 4®» 15*» 28 [story of Paul’s shipwreck], 
Eph 1**, Rev 4** etc.). 

2. A universal, all-pervading purpose of God in 
creation, providence, and human life, is thus every- 
where assumed. The end of God's piupoie, as regards 
humanity, may be thought of as the establishing of a 
moral and spiritual kingdom, or Kingdom of God, in 
which God’s will should be done on earth, as it is done 
in heaven (cf. Mt 6*®). But this end, now that sin 
has entered, can be attained only through a redemption. 
The centre of God’s purpose in our world, therefore, — 


that which gives its meaning and direction to the whole 
Biblical history, and constitutes almost its sole concern, 
— is the fact of redemption through Jesus Christ, and 
the salvation of men by Him. To this everything 
preceding — the call of Abraham, the Covenant with 
Israel, the discipline and growing revelation of Law 
and Prophets — leads up (on predestination here, cf. 
Gn 18**- *», Lv 20®<- Is 43*- ’ etc.); with this begins 
(or, more strictly, continues) tlie ingathering of a people 
to God from all nations and races of mankind, who, 
in their comphdeness, constitute the true Church of 
God, redeemed from among men (Eph 6”-*’, 1 P 2»- *®, 
Rev !*• • 14*'* €‘tc.). Tlie peculiar interest of the 
doctrine of foreordination, accordingly. In the NT, 
concentrates itself in the calling and salvation of those 
described as the ‘chosen’ or ‘elect’ of God to this 
great destiny (Eph 1* etc.). Tlie doctrine of fore- 
ordination (predestination) here coalesces practically 
with that of election (wh. see). Yet certain distinc- 
tions arise from a difference in the point of view from 
wliich the subject is contemplated. 

Election, in the NT, as seen in the article referred 
to, relates to the eternal choice of the individual to 
salvation. As little as any other fact or event in life 
is the salvation of the believer regarded a.s lying outside 
the purpose or pre-determination of God; rather, an 
eternal thought of love on God's part is seen coming 
to light in the saved one being brought into the Kingdom 
(2 Th 2** *^). There is the yet deeper reason for seeing 
in the believer’s calling and salvation the manifestation 
of a Divine purpose, that, as lo.st in sin, he Is totally 
incapable of effecting this saving change in himself. 
He owes his renewal, his quickening from spiritual 
death, to the gratuitous mercy of God (Eph 2'**; see 
Rkok.neration). Evt'ry soul born into the Kingdom 
is con.scious in its deepest moments that it is only ol 
God’s grace it is there, and is ready to ascribe the whole 
glory of its salvation to God (Rev 7*®), and to trace 
back that salvation to its fountainhead in the everlasting 
counsel of God. Thus regarded, ‘election’ and ‘fore- 
ordination’ to salvation seem to have much the same 
meaning. Yet in usage a certain distinction is made. 
It may perhaps be stated tlius, that ‘election’ denotes 
the Divine choice simply, while ‘foreordain’ has gener- 
ally (in sense of ‘predestinate’) a reference to the end 
which the foreordination has in view. Thus, in Eph P ® 
‘Even as he chose us in him before the foundation 
of the world . . . liaving fort‘ordalned us unto adoption 
as sons’ (where ‘having foreordained,’ as Meyer rightly 
says, is not to be taken as prior to, b\it as coincident 
In point of time with, ‘he chose’); and in v.** ‘having 
been foreordained,’ t.e. to be ‘made a heritage,’ and 
this ‘to the end that we should be unto the praise of 
his glory’ (v.*®). In Ro 8®®, again, where ‘fore- 
knew’ — which seems to take the place of ‘chose’ 
(it can hardly be foreknowledge of the faith which 
is the result of the later ‘calling’) — comes before 
‘foreordained,’ the latter has the end defined: ‘to be 
conformed to the image of ills Son.’ Those ‘foreknown ’ 
are afterwards described as God’s ‘elect’ (v.**). This 
striking passage further shows how, in foreordaining 
tlie end, God likewise foreordains all the steps that 
lead to it (‘foreknew’ — ’foreordained’ — 'called’ — 
‘justified’ — ‘glorified’). In 1 P 1*. on the other hand, 
‘foreknowledge’ is distinguished from election — stUl, 
however, in sense of pre-designation. 

3. God’s foreordlnatlon, or predestination, whether 
In its providential, historical, or personal saving asi>ect.s, 
Is ever represented as a great mystery, the depths of 
the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of which (for 
this is the character of Its mystery) man can never 
hope to fathom (Ro 11”* ”). When the Apostle, 
in Ro 9, is dealing with objectors, he does not attempt 
a rationale of that which he admits to lie beyond his 
ken, but falls back on the unchallengeable sovereignty 
of God in acting as He will? (vv.*® *®- *»*”). The 
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answer would be a poor one, were it not as absolutely 
assumed throughout that God’s is a will in which there 
can be no taint of unrighteousness, and that there 
Is nothing in His action which does not admit of vindica- 
tion to a iM^rfect wisdom and goodness. If God shows 
His mercy on whom He wills, His right to do so cannot 
be assailed; if He hardens — not arbitrarily, but through 
the fixed operation of ethical laws — and glorifies His 
wrath in the destruction of the hardened, it is not witli- 
out sufficient cause, and only after much long-suffering 
(v.“). As little does the Apostle attempt to show the 

a tibility of the Divine foreordination with human 
m, but habitually assumes that the one is not, 
and cannot be, in violation of the other. The material 
with which the ix>tter works (v. “) Is not, in this case, 
after all, mere inanimate clay, but Ixdngs who can 
‘reply against God’ (v.*®), and are the objects of His 
long-suffering endurance (v.”). Sovereignty is seen 
in this, that even those who refuse to be moulded to 
higher uses do not escape the hands of God, but are 
made to subserve His glory, even if it be in their destruc- 
tion. Doubtless even here a purpose of God is to be 
recognized. Godet, who is not a rigid predestinarlan, 
says of the instance in v.i’ — 

‘ God might have caused Pharaoh to be bom in a cabin, 
where his proud obstinacy would have been displayed with 
no less self-will, but without any historical consequence: 
on the other hand, he might have placed on the throne of 
Egypt at that time a weak, easy-going man, who would 
have yielded at the first shock . What would have happened? 
Pharaoh in his obscure position would nut have been less 
arrogant and perverse, but Israel would have gone forth 
from Egypt without ^clat ’ (on Ro 

Only In this sense, of those wilfully hardened and per- 
sistently obdurate. Is it permissible to speak — if the 
language should be employed at all — of a decree of 
reprobation. Scripture itself, with all its emphasis 
on foreordination, never speaks of a foreordination 
to death, or of a reprobation of human beings apart 
from their own sins. See Reprobate. Its fore- 
ordination is reserved for life, blessing, sonship, Inherit- 
anc4). James Okr. 

PRE-EX18TEN0E OF 80X7LS.— 

*Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with u.s. our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And oometh from afar.’ 

— Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortality 
The idea expressed in these lines has been prominent 
In many religions — cultured and crude alike. That it 
had Jewish adherent.s is clear from (a) Wts *®, 
written by some Jewish thinker influenced (as, 

Philo, a believer In the same doctrine, was conspicu- 
ously) by Platonisl study; (6) the ridenuic^j of Josephus 
to Essene doctrines; (c) the Talmud. That traces 
occur in the OT is doubtful. The idea can be more 
easily read into, than gathered out of, such passages as 
Job 1*» (cf. Sir 40‘), Ec 12^. Ps 139‘®. Cf. also Rev 
4>‘^ But something very like It occurs Jn 9>. Had 
the man been bom blind btcame of his own sinf In 
His reply Christ finds no fault with the question as 
such. The objection that such an idea would be un- 
familiar to the disciples Is weakened by considerations 
as to the advanced thought of the Fourth Gospel; 
moreover, the Book of Wisdom (see above) is clearly 
re-echoed In NT. Some think that the question rose 
from Jewish Ideas as to pre-natal consciousness. See 
Gn 25” (strife), Lk (joy). Non liquet must 

be the verdict. The subject re-appears in Origen’s 
speculative teaching and, indirectly, in related con- 
troversies. H. F. B. COMPSTON, 

PREPARATION (Or. paraskeud). — A term applied by 
the Jews to the day preciedlng the Sabbath, or any of 
the sacred festivals, especially the Passover. 

PRESBYTER (Gr. presbyteros, ‘elder’). — The word 
occurs only once In £V, viz. as a RV marginal alterna- 


tive for ‘elders’ in Ac 20”; the Gr. presbyteros, which 
Is of frequent occurrence, being otherwise invariably 
rendered ‘elder.’ In this case the RevLsers doubtless 
put ‘presbyters’ in the margin because the passage 
furnishes one of the leading proofs for the identity of 
the presbyter or elder with the bishop or overseer 
(cf. v.” with V.”). For treatment of the subject of 
the presbyter, see art. Bishop. J. C. Lambert. 

PRESBYTERY (Gr. presbyterion ) . — In EV of NT 
the word occurs only in 1 Ti 4”, where it denotes the 
body of Christian pre.sbyters or elders (no doubt tliose 
belonging to the church at Lystra; cf. Ac who 

laid their hands uiK)n Timothy before he set out on his 
labours as St. Paul’s missionary companion. In the 
Gr. text, however, the word presbyterion is found in two 
other passages, viz, Lk 22“ (AV ‘elders,’ RV ‘assembly 
of the elders') and Ac 22® (AV and RV ‘estate of the 
elders'), as an expression for the body of Jewish elders 
who with the ‘chief priests’ and the scribes composed 
the Sanhedrin. This twofold use of the word (like 
the corresponding twofold use of ‘elder’) affords a 
strong confirmation of the view, wdiich is otherwise most 
probable, that the presbytery of the Christian Church 
finds its roots In the eldership of the Jewish ecclesia. 

The presbytery was at first a purely local body (cf. 
the Letters of Ignatius, passim), corresponding not to 
the modern presbytery of the F^e.sbyterian Churches, 
which is a district court composed of ministers and 
elders drawm from a number of separate congregations, 
but to the kirk-session or body of elders by which in 
tho.se churches a single congregation is ruled. Originally 
the presbytery had no fixed president. The prt‘sbytcrs 
or elders, otherwise known as bishops (see art. Bishop), 
whom we meet in the NT seem officially to have all 
stood upon the same footing. But early in the post- 
Apostolic age one of the congregational presbyter- 
bishops rose, by what was probably a process of natural 
evolution (cf. 1 Ti 6”, ‘Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honour, especially those 
who labour in the word and in teaching’), to a position 
of predominance, and was now known as the 'bishop' 
par excellence, in dlvStlnction from the other presbyters 
(cf. in the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
the precedence of the minist<T over the elders and 
deacons respectively, although, projieriy speaKing, a 
‘minister’ is simply a diakonos or deacon). The 
bishop as we meet him in the Letters of Ignatius (e.g. 
Ephes. 4) is a congregational bishop, the president ol 
a body of congregational presbyters. The monarchical 
bishop is a later creation. 

What was involved in the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery in the cas<*. of Timothy it is impossible 
to say with certainty. Probably it was an act corre- 
sponding to ordination to office (see Laying on of 
Hands), 8t. Paul himself b^dng associated with the 
presbytery in the matt<?r (cf. 2 Ti 1«). On the other 
hand, it may have lH*i>n no more than a commendation 
of Timothy to the grace of God for strength and guid- 
ance in his new work as a missionary, analogous thus 
to the action of the prophets and teachers of Antioch 
in the case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac L'fi-’). The 
laying on of 8t. Paul's hands (2 Ti 1«) may really have 
been a separate incident, comi>arable again to the 
laying on of the hands of Ananias on himself (Ac 9”) — 
not an official act but a gracious benediction (cf. Lind- 
say, Church and Ministry, p. 143n.). St. Paul without 
doubt received a consecrating gracre from the hands 
both of Ananias and of those prophets and teachers of 
the Church at Antioch, but he claimed to be an Apostle 
‘not from men, neither through man. but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from 
the dead’ (Gal P). J. C. Lambert. 

PRESS, PRESSFAT. — The former occurs in the OT 
for the usual ‘winepress' in Pr 3‘® (RV ‘fats' ; in modem 
English, ’vats’), Is 16‘®, where alone it is retained In 
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KV, and J1 RV ‘winepress/ Also Hag AV, along priest being called by way of distinction ‘the anointed 

with the only instance of ‘pressfat’ (RV ‘winefat'), priest’ (Lv 4 pamw. cf. Ps 1332). At most the anointing 

as the rendering of a rare word, which RV wrongly tr. of priests meant sprinkling the different parts of the 

‘vessels.’ The passage in question should run: ‘When body with the holy oil as well as with the blood (Ex 29**, 

one came to the winepress (exi)ecting) to draw off fifty Lv 8>®). 

(measures [probably ‘baths’ are intended]) from the 2. All priests were required to wear, during their 
wine-trough, there were but twenty.’ For the ancient ministrations only, special vestments. These were 

winepresses, see Wine and Strong Drink, § 2. ‘linen’ breeches, coats of checker- work, girdles and 

A. R. S. Kennedy. head-tires (Ex 28« 29«- •, Lv 8»»). 

PREVENT —To ‘prevent’ in the Eng. of AV is to 3- Tive work of the priests tx>nsiHted in (a) offering up 
‘be before,’ ‘anticipate,’ ‘forestall,* as Ps 119 **^ *1 all sacrifices. This included esp(*cially collecting the 

prevented the dawning of the morning and cried ’ (Amer. blood and sprinkling the altar with it ; washing the 

Revision has ‘anticipated’ here, but the Eng. Revisers inwards and legs, making the fire, placing the pieces of 
retain ‘prevented’). Sometimes it is to forestall for burnt-offering uyKin it and burning them, doing 

one’s good, as Ps 59*® ' The God of my mercy shall pre- same to the memorials ’ of other offerings, and the 

vent me'; and sometimes for one’s hurt, as Ps 18* ‘The removal of ashes. Thfy did not, except usually in the 
snares of death prevented me’; but the mod. idea of case of public sacrifices, themselves kill the victim 
merely ‘hindering’ never occurs in A V. 1—6). (ft) They were required to give decisions, 

after examination, at>out suspected leprosy, plague, and 

PRIESTS AND IiEVITES. — The method here adopted mould in garmentsand houses, and to perform the required 

as on the whole the most satisfactory is first to give rites (Lv 13. 14). — (c) It was also their duty to blow the 

some account of the highly organized hierarchical system trumpets, whether as the alarm of war or at the new 

of the Second Temple, as we know it from the Priestly moon, especially that of the 7th month, and at the 

Code, and, taking this as a standard, next to trace its set feasts (Nu 10*®, Lv 23"; cf. Ps 81*) and on the Day 

history up to this point, and, lastly, follow its subse- of Atonement of the .Jubilee year (Lv 25*). The words 
quent developments. used in different passages suggest the probability that 

1. The Hierarchy of the Second Tempi.e. — The tlie instruments employed were originally horns, for 

rhief authority for the religious institutions of the early whicli silvtT trumixUs were afterwards substitutetl. 

period of the Second Temple is the document known as 4. The priests were supported (a) partly by the tithe 
the Priestly Code (P), which was composed probably of the tithe which they received from the lA^vltes 

shortly after, or partly during, the Exile, and reached (Nu 182*); (ft) partly by the first-fruits ami firstlings, 

very nearly its present form in the time of Nehemiah. including the redemption money for men and unclean 

It comprised the whole of Leviticus and the ritual beasts (Nu 18*2'>^ Lv 7*® »<); (c) partly by sacrificial 

portions of Numbers, all the regulations coniu'cted dues of various kinds. Tiu^ latter Included (I ) practically 

With the Tabernacle in Exodus, together with certain the whole of private rneal-offerings, whether flour or 

narrative portions especially connected with religious cake.s, sin-offerings and guilt-offerings (Nu 18*, Lv 5** 

institutions — the Sabbath, circumcision, and the like — 10** »®). Thest; were regarded a.s ‘most holy,’ and might 

and statistical statements throughout the Hexateuch. be eaten only by the priest and his sons as a sacrificial 

According to P, the Jewish hierarchy was threefold, act in the Temple precincts (I.v 6‘*- •• 7®, Nu 18‘®). 

Including high priest, priest, and I>evite, distinguished (2) Of peace-offerings the breast and tlm thigh, which 

by different functions and different privileges. might be eaten by any of the prie.st’s family, the 

A. The high priest. — 1. His consecration. — The high sacrificial act consisting in their first being ‘waved’ or 

priest, who is the eldest son of his predecessor in the ‘heaved’ respectively (Nu 18**, Lv 7*®-®<). (3) The skin 

office, is consecrated by an elaborate ritual consisting of the burnt-offerings (Lv 7*). (4) The shewbread and 

of washing, solemn vesting in his robes, anointing by several special offerings, as that of the hqHT, etc. (Lv 24*, 

pouring oil on the head, and several sacrificial rites, Mk 2“, Lv 14 etc.). The language suggests that these 

among them the sprinkling with blood and the anointing dues were in some cases fresh enactments (see esp. 
with oil of different parts of the tK)dy. The sacrificial Lv lO** **®, Nu 18‘»). The tendem y to increase the 

ceremonies lasted for seven days (Ex 29, Lv 8). dues of the priests W'a.s the natural consequence of the 

2. The distinctive vestments of the high priest, in increase of work ari.sing out of tin* continually greater 
addition to those worn by all priests (B. 2), were the cxjmpllcatlon of religious ceremouies. 

robe of blue, which was woven without seam, had a hole C. Levites. — 1. Dedication. — The lif^vites were also 
for the head, and was said to have reached down to the dedicated to their work i)y sp<M ial ceremonies. They 
knees; the ephod of curiously wrought emijroidered were sprinkled with water, their bodies shaved, and 

Work; the breastplate, also of embroidered work, which their clothes washed. Then they W(‘re solemnly pre- 

Was attached to the ephod, and contained originally sented to God. the high priest laying his hands on them, 

the Urim and Thummim (II. B. 4); the turban with the and were required to present two bullocks, one as a 

brown or plate engraved ‘Holy to Jahweh’ (Ex 28»). burnt-offering, the other as a .sin-offering (Nu 8* ”). 

3. The special duties of the high priest Included the The ceremonies signified the solemn offering up of 

offering of a dally meal-offering (Lv 6*»- *®, where the the I.x'vites to God as a wave-offering (vv.*»* 
words ‘in the day when he is anointed’ are probably This Is said to have been as a substitute for the first* 

a later interpolation). He had also to perform the born of the Israelites, who by right l)clonged to God 

ceremonial sprinklings in the case of sin-offerings for (Nu 3* **). 

the whole people (Lv 4*»-*i). But by far the most 2. The age at which they entered upon their office vmM 

important ceremonies were those connected with the at dlffen-nt times between 30, 25, and 20 (Nu 4* 8*®, 

great Day of Atonement, on which day alone he, and he I Ch 23» »<• *’). Probably it was twice reduced because 

alone, attired merely in the linen garb of the priest, of the increasing difficulty in procuring Levites to do 

entered the ‘Holy of Holies’ and sprinkled the mercy- the work. 

seat with the blood of a bullock as a sin-offering for 3. Work. — The Levites were said to have lH»en given 

himself, and that of a goat as a sin-offering for the as a gift {nelhanim) to Aaron and his sons. In other 

people (Lv 16). words, tliey were to be regarded as the servants of the 

B. Priasts. — 1. Their consecration. — The priests who priests. This included especially the work of fetching 

belonged to the family of Aaron were consecrated by and carrying, as they were believed to have carried the 

special ceremonies like those of the high priest, but less Tabernacle and its furniture in the Wilderness. Beyond 

elaborate (Ex 29, Lv 8). These did not, however, this belonged to them the work of ‘keeping the charge,' 

Include, in iatgr at any rate, anointing, the high i.e. protecting and keeping clean the vessels and the 
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hirniture. In short, they were required to do every- 
thing connected with the service which was not by 
law required of the priests themselves (Nu IS*-’ 

4. The Levites were supported from the tithe, which 
Was in the first instance paid to thtnn (Nu 

D. Levitical and priestly cities.— According to Nu 35>*», 
there were assigned to tlie Levites in difTerent parts of 
Palestine 48 cities with suburbs and surrounding pasture 
land to about 600 yards distance. In the description 
•f the division of the land under Joshua, 13 of these. 
In the territories of Judah, Sinufon, and Benjamin, 
are given to the priests (Jos 21; see also 1 Ch 
where, however, the text is very corrupt). No trace of 
any such arrangement is to be found in Ezekiel's ideal 
sanctuary, according to w'hich the priests and Levites 
have their possessions in the ‘oblation’ or sacred 
ground, which incliuled the sancttiary (4S®'‘<). This 
provision of cities and land in P appears to be in direct 
contradiction to the oft-repeated statement that the 
Invites had no portion in the land l)ecau.se Jahweli was 
their portion (Dt 10\ Nu 18*o 26«* etc.)-— a statement 
explained as meaning in practice tliat they were to 
dep<"^nd for their .support ui>on their tithes and priestly 
dues, which were all r(‘gar(ied a.s offerings to Jahweh (Dt 
18*. Nu 18 ■«, Lv 27*«). 

This ans.'gnation of priestly cities must therefore be re- 
garded as a sort of hi.storiral theory, which grew' partly 
out of some sort of proyisiorj, in land and houses in 
and about Jerusalem, having l>een actually made in the 
period of the .Second Temple for the priests and other 
officers (Neh 1 C'h 9*). partly because the cities so 

assigned in P were many of them ancient sanctuaries, where 
priests and Levites would have b<>en located in e.arly times. 
At some of the larger .sanctuaries there may have been 
several priest.**, as, according loan early tradition, there were 
at Nol) (1 S 21). Though Uw great a reliaru'e should not l)e 
placed on the editorial note in Jer P. it is quite possible that 
several of the priests of Jerusalem may imve lived together 
at Anathoth, which was only miles from Jerusalem, and 
the home of Abiathar { 1 K 2*) . and .so given rise to the tradi- 
tion that it was a priestly city. 

E. Genealogical theory of the hierarchy.~Ps theory 
of the origin of the hierarchy was as follows: Tlie 
Levites were one of the 12 tril>cs of Israel, de.scended 
from Levi, one of Jacob’s sons. They were set apart 
by Jahweh for Hintself in lieu of the firstborn of the 
Israelites, when He .slew the firstborn of the Egyptians 
(Nu 3'* 8” >«). All tlie ‘sons’ of Aaron— a descendant 
of I.,evd (Ex 6><-*®) — wore priests (Lv P etc.). The 
high prie.sthood descende<l in one line by primogeniture. 
Narlab and Abihu, Aaron’.s cldc.st sons, hav tng jHTished, 
it passed to Eloaznr, the next in ago (Nu 20**-**, Ex 6*^). 
That Eleazar’s .*<011 Phinchas .suc<'ecdod him is perhaps 
Implied in Nu ainl certainly is so in Jg 20**— in 
a documi'nt clo.stdy allied in its present form to P. 
The rest of the male descendants of I.evl were Levites, 
divided into the three great faiuilie.s of Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. The family of Kohath, as being that to 
which both Aaron and Moses belonged, had the most 
honourable work. They had charge of the sacred 
furniture and ve.s.sels— the ark, altars, candlestick, and 
table, while the other families divided between them the 
charge of the different parts of the building (Nu 3*i-**). 

II. OT EVIDENCE FOK THE EV0I.UT10N OF THE HIER- 
ARCHY. — There is reason to believ’e that the hierarchical 
system of P was not handed down in its completene.ss 
from primitive times, but was of gradual growth. 

A. Th« Book of the Covenant. — 1. Status of the local 
priests . — The earlle.st document bearing at all fully on 
the subject is the ‘Book of the Cov'enant’ (Ex 21-23), 
to which we should add Ex 20 and 24, The priests 
of the several sanctuaries, of which many are contem- 
plated (20***»), are called Elohim (RV ’God,' AV 
usually ‘the Judges’), probably In the sense that they 
Were God's repre^sentatlves, and that their decision, often 
probably determined by the saert'd lot, was regarded 
m the expression of God’s will. We may compare 
Ps 82* * said, Ye are gods’ — a reference undoubtedly 


to this passage, made to show how unworthy the Judfat 
of a later time were of their sacred office. 

2. Their work, etc. — These local priests were required 
to superintend the ancient primitive ceremony con- 
nected with the retention of a slave after 6 years’ service 
(Ex 21*), decide suits, impose fines and the like (21** 22* •). 
To ‘revile’ them was a crime (22**, where the ordet 
of phra.ses suggests that they were of more coase- 
quence than the ‘rulers’). No mention is made of 
any distin<*tive dres.s, ev^en where one might certainly 
have exiKM'ted it (cf. 29** with 28^*, from whlcn we 
may gather that the linen breeches were the addition of 
a later, probably post-exilic, date). Nor Is anything 
said of their being an hereditary guild. But .silence on 
this latter point does not prove that they were not. 
In law.s wliat Is customary is often taken for granted. 

B. The First Book of Samuel. — 1. Temjfle of Shiloh . — 
With tiie Book of the Covenant we may compare 
I Samuel, which points in many ways to the state of 
society and religion assumed by the former. Here we 
find several local sanctuaries. One of the most important 
of them, at the time when the book opens, is the ‘ temple’ 
of Shiloh. 

The words ‘ tent of meeting ’ in 2** are a very late insertion 
not found even in LXX. It depends upon a later tradition 
that the Tal>emacle was set up in Shiloh (Jos 18. IPJ). 

In this temple was the ark, and the infant Samuel 
.slept inside the .sanctuary to protect it (1 S 3>). The 
priest Eli seems to have had a large influence and to 
have exercLsed a jurisdiction over at lea.st the 
whole tribe of Ephraim. In 2** — in a document 
probably at earlie.st only a little before Joslah’s reign — 
he is .spoken of in a way which implies that he held 
a unique position among the tribes of Israel. The 
further statement in 4“*, that he judged Israel 40 years 
is a still later editorial insertion connecting 1 Samuel 
with Judge.s (see Jg 16*® etc.). 

2. Position of Samud. — W^hen Sh*loh had been de- 
stroyed by the Philistines, Samuel came to be a still 
more powerful priest, being, according to 1 S 7*®- 
connected, both as priest and rul.^r, with several local 
sanctuaries — Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Ramah. But 
even these were eompri.sed within a very small circle. 
It is curiou.s that, according to 9* — part of one of the 
earliest source.s of the book, — Saul did not appear, at 
the time of .searching for his father’s a.s.ses, to have 
evTn lieard of Samuel's existence. It is al.so significant 
that in 2** 121 i uses Elohim as in the Book of the Cove- 
nant, showing that, in his time at anj" rate, there were 
other priests exercising jurisdictirn at their several 

sanctuaries. 

3. Absence of regular relUjiom organization. — 1 Samuel 
points to great Iil>erty of acirjn on the part of the 
priests, or. at lea.st, of Samuel himself. His move- 
ments do not seem to imply any regularly organized 
sacrificial system. Except for new moons and yearly 
feasts of jH'rhaps more than one kind (1 S 1* 20®- • **), 
to which we should probably add sabbaths (cf. 2 K 4**), 
there seem to have l)een no regular fca.st days. The 
priest appoints and invites whom he chooses to the 
sacrificial meal (1 S 9“ *^), and on one occasion takes 
with him the animal for sacrifice (16*-*). 

4. Dress of the primitive priests. — In 1 S 2‘*- the 
two parts of the dress of Samuel, the epbod and the 
robe, are, in name at any rate, what afterwards belonged 
to the peculiar dress of the high priest (Ex 28®*i*- 

But the rol>e is also the common name for the upper 
garment, and is used of that worn by Jonathan and 
Saul (1 S 18* 24«). Of the use of the ephod by the 
priests of this date there is abundant evidence. It was 
e.ssentially the priestly garment of primitive times, and 
is especially connectefi with ascertaining the will of God 
by means of the sacred lots, Urim and Thummim, which 
was the peculiar province, and one of the most important 
functions, of the priest (1 S 14‘> 22* * 23*- • 30*). The 
Hrim Is expressly mentioned in 28® and the Urim and 
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Thummim were both originally in the text of 14«‘ 
as a comparison with the LXX and Vulgate shows. 

6. The priests* means of support. — According to 
1 S 2 — from a relatively old document — the priests had 
no fixed dues; but the passage seems to suggest that 
then, or at least in the writer’s day, what had been 
voluntary gifts were passing into customary claims 
which were liable to abuse. The chief ground of com- 
plaint was the wrong committed not so much against 
the sacrificer as against God, to whom was due the fat 
of the inwards, which should first be burnt (2‘«). 

6. A colony of priests. — In addition to the priests of 
the local sanctuaries, we find in 1 S 21. 22 an account of 
a settlement of priests at Nob under Ahimelech, all of 
whom except Ablathar his son were put to death by 
Doeg at Saul’s command. This settlement may have 
originated in the troubles brought about by the. 
Philistines. 

7. Priests not regarded as Levitical. — There Is nothing 
in the Books of Samuel which affords a sufficient reason 
for connecting the priesthood of this period directly with 
a tribe of I^evi, the mention of the ‘Levites’ In 1 S 6‘s 
and 2 S 15*< being clearly a very late interpolation which 
assumes the liturgical arrangements of P. Had these 
been in vogue at the time, we should certainly have 
found some reference to them in 2 S 6 such as we find 
abundantly in the parallel in 1 Ch 15, where v.» suggests 
that the death of Uzzah was a punishment for other 
than Levites having carried the ark. 

C . Jg 17-21 (a document which, though revised by a 
priestly writer, belongs to rather the earlier part of the 
monarchy and speaks of a still earlier condition of things) 
confirms in many ways the Books of Samuel, It speaks of 
different sanctuaries — Mizpah (20‘) and Bethel (20‘* »), 
besides Shiloh, which is a place of comparatively small 
importance, yet marked, as in 1 Sam., by a yearly 
religious festival of a somewhat secular character (cf. 
2 n>-*i with 1 S **), The ‘Levite’ who is priest 

to Micah is actually of the tribe of Judah ( 17’). There is 
mention of an ephod and a suit of apparel for the priest; 
but it is uncertain whether the ephod refers to the priest’s 
dress or, as apparently in 8*’, to some kind of image. 

D . 1 and 2 KingB (ori^nal documents) up to Josiah’s 
reform. — There were two circumstances which tended 
to diminish the prestige of the local priests. — 1, The es- 
tablishment of the monarchy, by which many, if not all, 
of the secular functions of the priests had passed into 
the hands of the king or his deputies. Of these one of 
the most important was the practice of Jurisdiction 
(see esp. 2 S 12. 14‘*»o 15*-^. 1 K 3» cf. also Dt 16i«). 

It is also true that, .sooner or later, the idea of the king 
as God’s earthly representative was substituted for that 
of the priest. 

2. Of even greater importance was the building of *he 
great Tem jAe at Jerusalem by Solomon. From the very 
first it made for the ccrntralization of worship, though 
not of course intended originally to be the one single lawful 
sanctuary which It afterwards became. The local 
sanctuaries (‘high places’) were still tolerated (1 K 16‘^ 
22** etc.), but would tend more and more to sink Into 
insignificance beside this splendid building. This was 
especially the case in the Southern Kingdom. In the 
North the local sanctuary worship had more vitality, but 
it was largely maintained and also debased for political 
reasons (1 K 12*-**). The calves of Jeroboam were 
probably Canaanitish, though he probably meant them 
as symbols, not rivals, of Jahweh. The cult of the * high 
places' seems gradually to have relapsed into familiar 
and popular types of Semitic worship; and in the books 
of the early prophets Amos and Hosea it is not always 
easy to distinguish between heathenism and a heathenish 
worship of Jahweh. 

With the decline of the local sanctuary the status of 
the priest gradually declined, till it reached the low level 
’mplied in Jg 17-19, and in Deuteronomy. 

E. Deutoronomy. — 1. Levites.^ln Dt. (first published 
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In all probability in Josiah's reign) we find the terma 
•priests’ and ‘Levites’ rather curiously used. The 
latter occurs frequently, but when used alone it Is always 
as of a class deserving of pity. The Levite is frequently 
! ranged with the slave, the widow, and the fatherless 
(Dt 12’*- 16^^- i<). The descriptive phrase ‘that is 

within thy gates’ means in the towns genersilly as 
distinct from Jerusalem, as we see from 12“ 16*, where 
the local sanctuaries are contrasted with the one per- 
missible sanctuary. The Levites were certainly the 
priests of these local sanctuaries. The poverty of the 
Invites is also testified by Jg 17-19, in which we find 
more than one case of Levites wandering about in 
search of a living. 

2. Effect of abolishing local sanctuaries. — Dt 18*-* *"ig- 
gests that Levites might desire to go up to Jeru.salern 
and ];)erform priestly functions and receive support, and 
orders that they should be allowed to do both, and 
be treated in these respects on an equality with the 
priests at Jerusalem. When we realize that the ideal of 
Dt. w^as the one only sanctuary, it becomes evident that 
the case contemplated w'a.s one which would naturally 
arl.se when the local sanctuaries were abolished, as in fact 
they were by Joslah. 

3. *The priests the Leintes* — On the other hand, the 
priests of Jerusalem are generally called dl.stinctively. 
It would seem, ‘the priests the Levite.s’; occa.sionaUy 
•priests’ only, when the context makes It clear that the 
priests of Jerusalem are meant, as in 18* 19*’. 

4. The dues of these priests, including the I^evites who 
joined them, were the shoulder, the two cheek.s, and the 
maw, and the first-fruits of field and garden prorluce. They 
did not include, as in P, the thigh or the firstlings. The 
tithes were not given by right to the priests or l^^vltes, 
but the latter shared in the family feast at the one 
sanctuary, at w'hich they were solemnly eaten as a 
sacrificial act. The same was the cOvSe with the firstlings, 
vows, and freewill offerings (18’** 12'’-‘*). One sees in 
these arrangements very clearly the system which was 
elaborated in P, and a development from what Is implied 
in 1 S 2. 

5. Leiritical theory trariously explained. — Not only are 
the prie.st.s of the local sanctuaries and thos#* of Jerusalem 
both called ‘Levites’ in Dt.; but the name is distinctly 
understood as that of a lrit)e to which both l>elonged 
(18* ’). The traditional explanation accepted by Dt. of 
the exceptional po-sltlon of the tribe, was that it w&s a 
reward for having slain a large number of rel>ellious 
apostates, probably on the occasion of the golden calf 
(cf. Dt 10* • with Ex 32*» [There are some critical 
difficultie.s in both paasage.s concerning tlie connexion of 
the incident with the conlcxtl). This does not very well 
accord with P, w hich, as said above, connects the separa- 
tion of the tribe with the dedication of the firstborn and 
the last of the plagues, and that of the priests, or the 
high priest especially, with the action of Phinehas at 
Baal-peor (Nu 3*‘-“ 25“). What Is, however, probably 
an older tradition than either, while recognizing the 
Leviteji as a tribe, explains their being acattercHl in Israel 
as a punishment for an act of cruelty In conjunction with 
the Slrneonites towards the Shechemltes (Gn 49* ’ 34). 
It is quite impossible to say what elements of truth may 
iinderile these traditions. But if the word ' l^evlte’ was 
originally merely official, such a united act on the part 
of a body of priests seems improbable; and the stories 
may have arisen as different ways of accounting for 
their dispersion. But the belief that the priests all 
belonged to one tribe proves at any rate that at the time 
when Dt. was written, and probably long before, the 
priesthood had become a hereditary and isolated guild. 
That is to say, every priest was the son of a priest, and 
his sons became priests. The cursing of Levi in Jacob’s 
blessing, so conspicuouriy contrasted with the glorifica- 
tion of Joseph (i.e. Ephraim and Manasseh), perhaps 
shows that the writer, evidently of the Northern 
Kingdom, despised the priestly office. 
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PRIESTS AND LEVITES 

F. Itefonna of Josiah as they concerned the Levites 

flThen Joslah abolished the local sanctuaries, the diflB- 
culty about the priests contemplated by Dt. seems to 
have arisen in fact. But it was not solved altogether in 
the way directed. Probably the priests of Jerusalem 
resented the presence of the local priests at their altar, 
and certainly their services could hardly have been 
required. In fact the language of Dt. almost suggests 
that the main purpose was to secure means of support 
(18*). This purpose was at any rate secured by Joslah. 
They were to receive allowances of food with the priests 
of Jerusalem, but were not allowed to perform priestly 
functions (2 K 23®). It is to be noticed that tiie writer 
treats them with respect, calling them priests, and 
speaking of the priests of Jerusalem as brethren. 

G. HackierB ideal sanctuary.— 1. His direction con- 
cerning the Levites^ — In his ideal sanctuary Ezekiel makes 
a marked distinction between the ‘ Levites that went far 
from me, when Israel went astray,’ and the ‘priests the 
Levites, the BOns of Zadok,' who had faithfully ‘kept the 
charge of my sanctuary ’ (44»® »^). The Levites are here 
charged with apostasy and idolatry, in reference?, no 
doubt, to the sin of Jerol>oam, which Ezekiel so regarded. 
He directs that as a punishment they should be forbidden 
the office of priest, and be allowed to do only the 8€*rvUe 
work of the sanctuary, such as the oversight of the 
gates, slaying of victims — work that had hitherto 
bt'en done, so Ezekiel complains, by uncircumcised 
aliens (vv.* >®). There can bf* little doubt that Ezekiel 
here gives the clue to the way in which the ‘ Lc^vites’ in 
the later sense of the term arose. The descendants of 
the priests, turned out from their local sanctuaries and 
not allowed to do the regular work of the priests, became 
a sort of inferior order, to do the menial service of the 
Second Temple. 

2. The appellation ‘ sons of Zadok ’ seems to imply that 
the priests in Jerusalem also were, at least In Ezekiel's 
time, an hereditary guild. Zadok himself was the chief 
priest appointed by Solomon in tlie room of Abiathar, in 
consequence, no doubt, of his loyalty with reference to 
Adonijah (1 K 2**). It is obvious that at first all the 
priests of Jerusalem could not have been ‘sons of 
Zadok.’ and it is extremely unlikely that their succt*asor3 
were all descended from him or any other one ancestor. 

3. Like the * Ijevites,’ the high priest seems to have 
emerged gradually. In the different small sanctuaries 
each priest probably occupied an independent position. 
As some of tiie.se grew in Importance, the priest attached 
to them would obtain a relatively greater influence, or 
possibly a paramount influence, over a district or tribe, as 
in the cases of Eli and Samuel, whose power, however, 
a later tradit ion seems to have greatly magnified. When 
several priests were associated togetlier, as exceptionally 
perhaps at Nob (we II. B. 6), and afterwards In Solo- 
mon's Temple, some kind of leadership became neciissary, 
without any necessary difference of religious functions. 
Such a leadership seems to have been held by Ahimelech 
(18 21), Zadok (I K 2^), and Jehoiada (2 K 1 1). These 
were known as * the priest.’ Such is probably meant by 
‘the priest that shall be in those days’ in Dt 26*. 

In Ezekiel's ideal sanctuary there Is no distinction 
between priest and high priest, and the only special 
vestments sanctioned for tlie priests are the garments 
kept in the priests’ chambers, but no details are given 
as to their character or style (42‘*). 

The earliest document in which the distinction appears 
is probably the almost contemporary ‘Code of Holi- 
ness’ (Lv 17-26). In 21‘o we find the curious plirase 'he 
that is the high priest among his brethren’ (RV), which 
might be more exactly rendered, ‘the priest that is 
greater than his brethren’ — an expression which would 
very well apply to one who did not hold a distinctly 
different office, as the high priest of P, but was rather 
primns inter pares. The directions concerning him 
dead entirely with ceremonial and social obligations, 
which were rather more exacting in his case than with 
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other priests. For Instance he might not marrr « 
widow, or rend his garments as a sign of grief (21‘®-i*). 
The allusions to a special unction (see I. A. 1, B. 1) and 
the high-priestly dress in and are almost certainly 
later interpolations. 

III. Developments in the hierarchy after the 
Priestly Code.— 1. Relationollower officers to Levites. 

— The historical sketch just given shows clearly how, 
in many ways, the earlier arrangements paved the way 
for the hierarchical system of P. The later history 
points to new developments in the hierarchical system. 
The Books of Chronicles, and the parts of Ezra and 
Nehemiali which belong to them, point to a highly 
organized service in which singers, and players on 
musical Instruments, i)orters (RV sometimes ‘ door- 
keepers '), and Nethinira take a prominent place. 

The Nethinim are always di.stinguished from the 
Invites, as in 1 Ch 9» (Neh 11*), Ezr 2« (Neh 7«). Both 
singers and porters are distinguished from the Levites in 
documents contemporary with Neherniah and Ezra, but 
included among them by the Chronicler (cf. 1 Ch 9^*-** 
(Neh 11“^'**) etc. with Ezr 7“ 10“ Neh 7^ 10*»). 

This shows that the ‘porters and singers’ came to be 
regarded as ‘ lAJvites,' and were believed to be descended 
from one tribe. Meanwiiile the more menial work of the 
Levites passed into the hands of the Nethinim, who are 
said in a Chronicler’s note to have btfcn given by David to 
tlie Levites just as in P the Levites are said to have been 
given (nethUnlm) to the priests (cf. Ezr 8*® with Nu 18®). 

2. (a) Their history. — The origin of the singers and 
porters is unknown. That they were both in existence in 
some form when Ezra began his work of reform is clear 
from Ezr 7“, where they as well as the Nethinim were 
exempted from taxation by a decree of Artaxerxes. 
What is apparently the first mention of them is in what 
is, on the face of it, a list of the families which returned 
from the Exile in Ezr 2 (Neh 7“ ), in which the singers, 
porters, and Nethinim appear as separate classes. A 
closer examination, however, of the parallel passages 
makes it clear that the list in Neheiniah is not what was 
found in tlie archives, but the census made by himself. 
This is showm by the use of ‘Tirshatha,’ the official title 
of Neheiniah, in v.“, and the references to contemporary 
events in vv.®«- ’®- The Chronicler in Ezr 3, after 
giving the list, continues the parallel context of Neheiniah, 
showing tliat liere too he has taken the whole extract 
from the same source os in Neheiniah; Ezr 2 cannot* 
therefore, be cited as independent evidence for the early 
date of this list. 

The porters might very naturally have arisen out of 
the necessity of defending the city and Temple from 
hostile attack (2 Ch 23*. Neh 1P»). The complicated 
arrangements in 1 Ch 26* -‘® suggest that an original 
necM'Sslty had become a stately ceremonial. 

The singers, or at any rate the musicians, of Neherniah *8 
time appear to have belonged to one particular guild, 
that of Asaph (Neh 12*®- *®). The note in v.®« is probably 
a later insertion of the Chronicler, who ascribed to David 
all the Temple institutions not already assigned to Moses 
in P. 

It appears from Neh 7* that Neherniah probably went 
a long way in re-organizlng the work of Levites, singers 
and porters. 

(b) The Books of Chronicles and the’Psalms as a whole 
point to a later development of the Temple offices. (1) 
New guilds connected willi tlie names of Korah, Heman, 
and Jeduthun (or Ethan) were added. The guilds of 
Asaph and Korah, and perhaps Heman and Jeduthun, 
had each a psalm-book of their own, of which several 
were afterwards incorporated into tlie general Psalter 
(see Pss 73-85, 87-89. 1 Ch 15*«*»). On the other hand, 
in 1 Ch 9*®, the Korfthites, who were perhaps really of 
D^vitical origin, are represented as doing the menial 
work, which had been that of the Levites, and yet are 
classed (9*») under the general name of ‘singers.’ It la 
impossible to say which represents the earlier arrange* 
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ixenc. (2) Another change in organization testified by 
ihe Chronicler is the division of priests and Levites 
(singers) into 24 ‘courses’ (l Ch 24^-^* 25). These were 
believed to have been arranged by David, but first 
apiK)lnted by Solomon (2 Ch 8*<). This meant that in 
later times the whole body of priests and ‘ I^evites ’ 
was arranged in 24 guilds, each of which was believed 
to be a separate family. So the work could be con- 
veniently arranged. Thus it became customary for each 
of the courses of priests to attend in turn to the public 
work of the Temple. Like much tiiat came to be 
ascribed to David, the beginning of some arrangement 
of the kind was probably the work of Nehemlah (Neh 

1330. SI). 

3. Further development of Levitical theory. — In the 

Books of Chroni(iles we find a considerable development of 
the Levitical theory of the hierarchy. (1) A Levitical 
origin is assigned to Samuel, Asaph, Heman, etc. (1 Ch 
esT. 33. 83. 89. 44). ( 2 ) Zudok is licld to be a descendant 

of Eleazar (1 Ch Ahimi'lech (or Abimelech), 

Abiathar’s father or son, a descendant of Ithamar, 
Eleazar’s younger brother (1 Ch 24^ «; cf. 1 S 22*®, 2 S 8‘’, 

1 Ch 24®). That Abiathar was a descendant of Eli, and 
Eli a descendant of Aaron, had already been implied by 
an editorial note in 1 K which explained Solomon's 
supplanting Abiathar by Zadok as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy against the house of Eli (1 S 227-3®), whereas 
in all probability by the ’ faitiiful priest ’ is meant Samuel. 
According to the Chronicler, what Solomon did was to 
re.store the high priesthood from the line of Ithamar to 
that of Eleazar. The office had originally pa.s8ed, 
according to the priestly tradition, from Eleazar to his 
Bon Phinehas (Jg 202®), but how or when it got into the 
line of Ithamar is nowhere explained. There is a 
tendency in the Chronicler to igiion* the priesthood of 
Abiathar, even in David's reign. In 1 Ch 16** Zadok 
is appointed priest when the ark is first brought to 
Jerusalem, and In 29“ he is anointed together with 
Solomon shortly before David’s death. 

4 . Extra ecclesiastical work of the priests and Levites.— 
The later books of the Bible make it likely that in the 
later period, at least from Nehemiah onwards, the priests 
and I.>evites engaged in otlier than sacrificial work, and 
esj)ecially in religious teaching (see 2 Ch 15*, where the 
Chronicler characteri.stically reads into the history the 
idea.s of a later time, Mai 2^, Neh 8*- ’). In 2 Ch 19* “ 
the work of a(lmini.stering justice is similarly referred to 
them. Thus the influence and aI.so, to some extent, the 
work which in primitive times had been theirs, and had 
dwindled with the rise of king and prophet, seem to have 
returned to them, when lfie.se officers disapfieared. 

IV. Influence of the hiekauchy on the religion or 
Israel at different period.h. — 1. In primitive times, 
when each local sanctuary was the centre of religious, 
and, to some extent, of social and political, life, we find 
the influence of the priests very considerable (see 1 1. A.). 
They were the natural persons to consult in case of 
difficulty. With them grew up a religious and moral 
tradition. They became the earliest channels of Divine 
revelation, and handed down that Divine teaching or 
instruction (the Taw’ of our English Bibles, as in Is 1‘®). 

2. It was probably out of the early priesthood that 
the prophetic office, as represented in the Books of 
Samuel, emerged. The prophet Samuel, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, combined the two offices, marks the 
transition between the spiritual Influence of priest and 
prophet. 

3. As the priestly power declined through loss of 
spiritual vigour, the prophetic Influence l>ecaine stronger, 
and we find the early prophets, in both the North and 
the South, but in the North especially, denouncing the 
imsplritual character of the priesthood, and the prevailing 
religious rites (see esp. Hos 4®-*, Is Bo-i7). 

4. WTth the religious revival under josiah and the 
publication of the early chapters of Dt. we may notice 
k temporary reaction, but one marked by a strong 
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tendency to give religion a more spiritual tone. It la 
still the prophet who is to be the source of Divine 
revelation (Dt 18‘®), though even the words of a prophet 
are not necessarily infallible (13‘-*). At about the same 
period Jeremiah denounces the popular valuation of a 
purely formal worship and an unworthy priesthood 
(3‘« 5*‘ 7»). 

6. The possibilities, however, of a spiritual worship 
and a holy priesthood were never lost sight of, and a 
fresh impetus to priestly ideas is given, at latest during 
the Exile, by the ‘Code of Holiness’ (Lv 17-26) and the 
ideal sanctuary and priesthood sketched by Ezekiel 
(40-48). 

6. With the first Return and the re-institution of Temple 

worship, the priesthood gained a fresh accession of 
power, all the greater as the secular power was undt r 
Persian rule. The contemporary prophets, Zech. and 
Haggai, not only insistently urge the importance of 
usii»g every effort to re-build the Temple, but speak of 
Jo.shua the liigh priest as though on all but equal terms 
with Zerubbabel (Hag P* 2i-». Zee 3. 6*-»®). 

7. The same j)rle.stly feelings influence Malachi, 
almost the contemporary of Nehemiah, who, while he 
attacks unmercifully the unworthy priests (l®-2*), is 
loud in ilenoimcing those who robbed God by not paying 
tithes (3‘®), and seeks for a religious Ideal in a purified 
Levitical system (3* ®). 

8. The exaltation of the priesthood reached its climax 
in the person of Simon tlie Just, who restored the Temple, 
and re-built the city walls which had been deinoiishtd 
by Ptolemy. The people regarded him with supreme 
veneration. Sir 50®-‘* gives a most glowing description 
of the impression that he made as he officiated in his 
high-priestly vestments: ‘ He was as the morning star in 
the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at full; as the 
sun shining upon the temple of the Most High, a«d as a 
rainliow giving ligiit in tlie bright clouds,’ etc. etc. 

9. In the Maccabtean period we find Simon ii., the 
young«*r brother of Judas, actually ruling the people as 
high priest. Later on (h.c. 106) Judas (Aristobulus), 
HCeording to Josephus, bore the title of ‘king,’ and the 
title actually apiw^ars on the coins of his brother 
Jann&iiis. 

10. The close of this period, nevertheless, marks a 

decline, at any rate in the spiritual liifluenct* of the 
priesthood, and especially of the high priest. The latter 
office ceased to be hereditary, and was often bought and 
sold. A high priest could be deposed, and another ap- 
pointed for political puriKise.s. (Jne reason for this 
decline was that religious interest tended In an increasing 
dfgree to he diverted to ethical and moral questions, as 
we sc^e in the Wisdom literature of the age. Other causes 
or i^erhap.s rather symptoms of the spirit of the time at 
a later period were the growth of the Jewish sects and 
the practice of a childish casuLstry, which depended more 
on tlie opinion of the ancients than on the spiritual needs 
of the present. F. 11. Woods. 

PRIEST (in NT). — ‘Priest’ (Or. hiereiis) Is employed 
in the NT to denote anyone whose function it is to 
offer a religious sacTiflee. 1. It is used of a Gentile 
priesthood in Ac 14‘» ( the priest of Jupiter*), and also 
in Heb. as applic'd to the ‘order of Melchizedek’ (6®* 7® 
6*® 7‘® ), for Melchizedek, it is evident, was not merely 
a pre-Aaroriic but a Gentile priest. 

2 . It is constantly employed to denote the members 
of the Jewinh priesthood in their various ranks and 
functions. The ordinary officiating priests of the 
Temple come before us discharging the same offices of 
which we read in the OT. They bum incense (Lk 
1®' •), present the sacrificial offerings (Mt 12®, cf. Nu 
28»- *®), effect the c.ercmonial cleansing of the leper 
(Mt 8®-«Mk 1®®-Lk 6>®, cf. 17‘®) The high priest 
(archureue) apiK^ars as president of the Sanhedrin 
(Mt 26‘7 j|, Ac 5*7 7' 23* etc.), and as entering every 
year on the Day of Atonement Into the Most Holy 
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Place with his offering of blood (He 9®^). Most fre- 
quently of all the word occurs in the plural form ‘chief 
priests' {archiereis), an expression that probably 
designates a high-priestly party consisting of the high 
priest proper, the ex-high priests, and the members of 
those privileged families from which the high priests 
were drawn. 

3. In the Ep. to the Hebrews Christ is described as 
both priest and high priest, but the fact that Melchizedek 
(wh. see), the cho.sen type of His eternal priesthood, is 
also descril)ed by the same two terms (cf. 5“ with v,'®, 
6“ with 7*) shows that no distinction in principle is 
to be thought of, and that Christ is called a high priest 
simply to bring out the dignity of His priesthood. This 
conception of Christ os a priest is clearly stated in no 
otlier book of the NT, though suggestions of it appear 
elsewhere, and esp. in the Johannine writings {e.g. 
Jn 17‘*, Rev 1»). In Heb. it is the regulating idea 
in the contrast that the author works out with such 
elaboration between the Old and the New' Covenants. 
He thinks of a mediating priest as essential to a religion, 
and his puriiose is to sliow the immense superiority 
In this re.spect of the new ndigion over the old. He finds 
certain points of contact between the priesthood of Aaron 
and that of Christ. This, indeed, was essential to his 
whole conception of the Law as having a shadow of 
the good things to come and of the pri<i.sts who 

offer gifts according to the Law as serving ‘that which 
Is a copy and shadow of the hea\enly things' (8®). 
Christ, e.g., was Divinely called and commissioned, 
even as Aaron was (5* He too was taken from 
among men, was tempted like His fellows, learned 
obedience through sutTc'ring, and so was qualified by 
His own hunian .sympathies to be the High Priest of 
the human race (4‘^ ), But it is pre-eminently 

by way of antithesis and not of likeness that the Aaronic 
priesthoCKl is u.sed to illustrate the priesthood of Christ. 
The priests of the Jewish faith w'ere sinful men (5*), 
while Jestis was aber‘V.,teiy sinless (4‘D. They were 
mortal creatures, ’many in number, because that by 
death tljey are hindered from continuing' (7“), while 
Jesu.H ‘abideth for ever,’ and so 'hath his priesthood 
unchangeable' (v.3<). The sacrifices of the Jewish Law 
were imperfect (10>* ); but Chri.st ‘bi’^ one offering hath 
perfected for ever them that are Iwing sanctified* 
(lO'M. The sancUiary of the old religion was a worldly 
itructure (9*), and so liable to destruction or decay: 
but Christ enters 'into heaven itself, now to appear 
before the face of God for us’ (9»D. 

And this contrast between the priesthood of Aaron 
ami the priesthood of (Christ is brought to a head when 
Jesus i.H declared to be a priest—not after the order of 
Aaron at all, but after the order of Melchizedek (7**® ). 
‘Order,’ it must be kept in mind, d<X’S not here refer 
to ministry, but to the high prie.st’s personaIity-~a 
fact which, when clearly pcrceiveil, saves us from much 
confu.slon in the inter])retation of this Epistle. The 
distinctive order of Christ’s priesthood is found in His 
own nature, above all in the fact that He is ‘a priest 
for ever.’ The Melchizedek high priest is conceived 
of all through as performing the same kind of priestly 
acts as W'ere discharged by the high priests of the house 
of Aaron; but the quality of Hl.s Person is quite different, 
and this completely alters the character of His acts, 
raising them from the realm of copies and shadows to 
that of absolute reality and eternal validity (cf. A. B, 
Davidson, Hebrews, 149). 

It is a mistake, therefore, to attempt, as some do, to 
distinguish l)etween an Aaronic priesthood exerci.sed by 
Christ on earth and a Melchizedek priesthootl exercised by 
Him in heaven; and equally a mistake to attempt to con- 
fine His priestly ministry to a work of mediation and in- 
tercession that begins after His exaltation. No doubt It 
Is true that Hks priestly work is not consummated until 
He enters Into Ood’s presence in the heavenly places, 
but ail that the writer has previously set forth as bearing 


upon His priesthood must be borne in mind. It was ! / 
His life on earth, by the obedience He learned and tie 
human sympathy He gained, that Christ was qualified 
to be the high priest of men. Moreover, every high 
priest ‘must have somewhat to offer,’ and the ‘some- 
what’ of Jesus was Himself, yielded up on earth in a 
life of perfect obedience (5® and an atoning death of 
spotless self-sacrifice (9*‘-i®- »*). It was with this 
priestly offering of His life and death, and in virtue 
of it, that Jesus entered into the presence of God (9*^) 
as the ‘mediator of a new covenant’ (v.*^) and the 
ever-living Intercessor (7®®), and so secured for us our 
access with boldness unto the throne of grace (4'® 

4. According to the teaching of the NT, the Church 
Is a priestly institution, and all believers are themselves 
priests. The OT idea that Israel was ‘a kingdom of 
priests unto God’ (Ex 19") is transferred in precise terms 
to Goii’s i)eople under the New l)i.spensation. They 
are ‘a royal priesthood' (1 P 2*); Clirist has made them 
to be ‘a kingdom of priests unto God and his Father’ 
(Rev 1« S*®). Again, they are referred to by these 
same tw'o writers as ‘ a holy priesthood ’(IP 2^), ‘ priests 
of God and of Christ’ (Rev 20®). And though the 
author of Heb. does not so describe them in set language, 
it follows from his way of speaking that he regards all 
Christ's peoi)le as priests. Wlien he says in tlie passage 
la.st cited (10^*-®^) that th(>y have boldne.ss to enter 
into the Holy Place by a new and living way through 
the veil, it seems evident that he is thinking of those 
who draw near to God, by the blood of Jesus and in 
fulness of faith, as a company of worshipping priests; 
for under the old economy, which serves him at so 
many points a.s a type of the new, it was priests alone 
who could pass through the curtain into the Holy Place. 
It is the same idea, probably, that meets us in St. Paul 
when he speaks of our ‘access’ (Ro 5®), our ‘access 
in one Spirit unto the Father’ (Eph 2‘»). our 'access in 
confidence through our faith’ in Chri.st (3^®). And It 
is nothing more than a carrying out of this same con- 
ception that all believers belong to a holy priesthood, 
when St. Peter writes of the ‘spiritual sacrifices’ w'hich 
we are called to offer up (1 P 2®): and St. Paul beseeches 
us to prescuit our bodies a living sacrifice (Ro 12‘); 
and the author of Heb. bids us offer to God the sacrifice 
of prai.se (13‘^), or declares that God is w'€^U pleased 
with such sacrifices as kindly deeds and gifts of Christian 
liberality (v.*®); and the seer of the Apocalypse speaks 
of the prayers of all the saints as rising up like Incense 
from the golden altar before the throne (Rev 8®). 

6. It is a noteworthy fact that the NT never describes 
the Christian ministry as a priesthood, or the individual 
minister as a priest, except in the general sense in which 
these terms are applicable to all believers —a fact which 
is all the more significant when we consider how fre- 
quently both the mini.'^ter and the mini.stry are referred 
to. In particular, there is no trace in the NT of the 
later idea that in the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation is offered to God, much less that this .sacrifice 
i.s presented through the mediation of an offR'ial priest- 
hood. The two terms ‘presbyter’ {presbyteros) and 
‘priest’ {hicreus), which came to be confounded by 
and by. W'ere at first kept absolutely apart. Thus, so 
far as the NT is concerned, it is only in an etymological 
sense that it can be said that ‘presbyter is priest wTit 
large.’ J. C. Lambert. 

PRIKOE. — This Is the tr. of a considerable number 
of Heb. and Gr. words, expressing different shades of 
meaning, e.g. ‘chieftain,’ ‘ruler,’ ‘king,’ ‘governor,’ 
‘noble,’ ‘deputy.* The main terms are 1. sar, ‘one 
who has authority or bears rule.’ It is used of rulers 
(Ls 21‘, Nu 2l»* etc.), of royal officials (Gn 12‘», 2 K 24»> 
etc.), of leaders in war (1 S 22*), of tribal chieftains 
{e.g. Phlli8tine.s, 1 S 18®“), of the chief butler and baker 
/Gn 40*- of the keeper of prison (Gn 39*Di of the 
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taskmaster (Ex of the prince of the eunuchs (Dn 1^). 
It came later to be applied to the guardian angels of the 
nations (Dn lO^*- 2®- **), to Michael the archangel (Dn 
12D. It is the most general term for prince, and occurs 
in the fern, form sCLrUh, * princess,’ used of the wives of 
Solomon (1 K 1 P), and also of Jerusalem * princess among 
the provinces’ (La 1‘), and It is translated ‘ladies’ in 
Jg 5*® and ‘queens’ In Is 49*>. 

2. n&gld, ‘one who is high, conspicuous, outstand- 
ing.’ It Is applied to the governor of the palace 
(2 Ch 287), the keeper of the treasury (1 Ch 26*<), the 
chief of the Temple (1 Ch 9”, 2 Ch 31*’); also to the 
chief of a tribe (2 Ch 19**), the son of a king (2 Ch 11“). 
the king himself (1 S 25’®), the high priest (Dn 9“), and 
is occasionally in AV translated ‘captain.’ 

3. ndsl’, ‘one lifted up,’ is applied to chiefs of 
tribes, princes of Ishmael (Gn 17’®), to Abraham (23«), 
to Shechem (34’), to Sheshbazzar (Ezr 1’). It is often 
used of the heads of the Israelitic tribt^s, and translated 
‘ruler’ in AV. The word is frequently in Ezekiel 
used of kings of Judah and foreign princes, and is also 
applied to the future head of the ideal State (34** etc.). 

4. nddlb, ‘willing,’ *a volunteer,’ ‘generous,’ ‘noble,’ 
generally found in plur. and often translated ‘nobles,’ 
used of those of noble or princely birth (18 2®, Ps 47* 
107<® etc.). 

Other less frequent terms are ndullc ‘installed,’ 
partemhn ‘leading men,’ qdtsln ‘judge,’ shdlUh ‘olticer,’ 
‘captain,’ aeg&nlm ‘deputies.’ In Dn 3’ ’ *7 62. 4. 7. 
the ‘princes’ of AV are Persian .satraps, while In the 
names Rabahakeh, Habsaris the prefix rab signifies 
‘chief,* as also the proper name Kezon (1 K 11“). 
which occurs as a common noun (rdzdn) in Pr 14’*. 
We may also note that In Job 12‘» the word ‘prie.sts’ 
(kdhanlm) is wrongly rendered ‘princes,’ and in Ps 68’* 
the word translated ‘princes’ is not found In any other 
passage, the text being likely corrupt. 

The ITT terms are 1. arcMgos, applied to Christ ‘the 
Prince (author) of life’ (Ac 3**), ‘Prince and Saviour’ 
(Ac 5’*); so in He 2*® Jesus is ‘the author (AV 
‘captain’) of salvation’ and in He 12* the * author 
and finisher of our faith/ 2. archdn, used of Beelzebub 
(Mt 9« 12«, Mk 3“), of the princes of the Gentiles 
(Mt 20“), the princes of this world (1 Co 2* *), prince 
of the power of the air (Eph 2*), the Prince of the kings 
of the earth (Rev 1*). 3. higemOn, used of Bethlehem, 

‘not least among the princes of Judah’ (Mt 2«), 

W. F. Boyd. 

PRISOA, PRISCILLA. — See Aquii.a and Priscilla. 

PRISON. — Imprisonment, in the modern sense of 
strict confinement under guard, had no recognized place 
as a punishment for criminals under the older Hebrew 
legislation (see Chi-vies and Punishments, § 9). The 
first mention of such, with apparently legal sanction, 
is In the post-exilic passage Ezr 7“. A prison, however, 
figures at an early period in the story of Joseph’s fortunes 
in Egypt, and is denoted by an obscure expression, 
found only in this connexion, which means ‘ the Round 
House’ (Gn 39’® “ 40’- *). Some take the expression 
to signify a round tower used as a prison, others consider it 
•the Hebraized form of an Egyptian word’ (see Driver, 
Com. in loc.). Joseph had already found that a disused 
cslstem was a convenient place of detention (Gn 37“ ; 
see Pit). The same word {bOr) is found in Ex 12** 
and Jer 37*® In the expression rendered by AV ‘dungeon’ 
and ‘dungeon house’ respectively; also alone in 38®, 
Zee 9“. 

The story of Jeremiah Introduces us to a variety 
of other places of detention, no fewer than four tieing 
named in 37“-**. although one, and perhaps two, of 
these are later glosses. Rigorous imprisonment is 
implied by all the four. The first ‘prison’ of v.« EV 
denotes literally ‘the house of bonds,’ almost identical 
with the Philistine ‘prison house,’ In which Samson was 
bound ‘with fetters of brass’ (Jg 16*’- »). The second 


word rendered ‘prison’ in Jer 37‘® (also w.®- 62“ aod 

elsewhere) is a synonym meaning ‘house of restraint.* 
The third is the ‘dungeon house’ above mentioned, 
while the fourth Is a difficult term, rendered ‘cabins’ 
by AV, ‘cells’ by RV. It is regarded by textual students, 
however, as a gloss on the third term, as the first is on the 
second. 

Jeremiah had already had experience of an Irksome 
form of detention, when placed in the stocks (20*; cf. 
Ac 16“), an instrument which, as the etymology shows, 
compelled the prisoner to sit in a crooked posture. 
2 Ch 16*0 mentions a ‘house of the stocks’ (RVm; EV 
‘prison house’), while Jer 29*® associates with the 
stocks (so RV for AV ‘prison’) an obscure instrument 
of punishment, variously rendered ‘shackles’ (RV), 
•pillory' iOxf. Heb. Lex.), and ‘collar’ (Driver), The 
last of these is a favourite Chinese form of punishment. 

In NT times Jewish prisons doubtless followed the 
Greek and Roman models. The prison Into which 
John the Baptist was thrown (Mt 14* *“) is said by 
Josephus to have been in the castle of Machterus. 
The prison in which Peter and John were put by the 
Jewish authorities (Ac 4* AV ‘hold,’ RV ‘ward’) was 
doubtless the same as ‘the public ward’ of 6*® RV 
(AV ‘common prison’). 8t. Paul’s experience of 
prisons was even more extensive than Jeremiah’s (2 Co 
6*). varying from the mild form of restraint Implied in 
Ac 28*®, at Rome, to the severity of ‘the inner prison* 
at Philippi (16“), and the final horrors of the Mamertine 
flungeon. 

For the crux inter pretum, 1 P 3*®, see art. Descent 
into Hades. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

PRIZE. — See Games. 

PROCHORUS.— One of the ‘ Seven ’ appointed (Ac 6®). 

PROCONSUL. — This was originally two words — pru 
constUe, me^ining a magistrate with the insignia and 
powers of a consul. When the kingsld^ was abolished 
in Rome it gave place to a rule of two men, not called 
by the now detested name, but named preetores 
(‘generals’) or comulcs (‘colleag’Ties’). As the Roman 
territory increased, men of praetorian or consular rank 
were re(iuired to govern the provinces ( wh. see). During 
the Empire all governors of senatorial provinces were 
called proconsuls, whether they were ex-consuls end 
governed important provinces like Asia and Africa, or 
merely ex-praetors, like Gallio (Ac 18‘* AV deputy), 
who governed a less important province, Achaia. 

A. Souter. 

PROCURATOR. — Originally a procurator was a 
steward of private prop^jrty, wdio hud charge of the 
slaves and his master's financial affairs. His im- 
portance depimded on that of his master. Thus 
the Emperor’s stewards were persons of consequenct^ 
and were sometimes trusted with the government of 
some less important Imperial provinces os well as with 
the Emperor’s financial affairs in all provinces. They 
were of equestrian rank, like Theophilus, to whom the 
Third Go.spel and Acts are addressed. The foliowin*< 
were at different times procurators of Judiea: Pontlui 
Pilate. Felix, and Festus, called In NT by the compre • 
hensive term ‘governors.’ A. Sodi'E'i. 

PROFANE. — ‘To profane’ is ‘to make ceremonlalf ’ 
unclean,' ' to make unholy.’ And so a ‘ profane person ‘ 
(He 12**) is an 'ungodly person,’ a i>erson of commoi- 
coarse life, not merely of speech. 

PROGNOSTICATOR. — See Magic Divination an** 
Sorcery, and Stars. 

PROMISE.— Although the OT Is the record of God’^ 
promises to lowly saints and to anointed kings, to 
patriarchs and to prophets, to the nation of His cholc* 
and to the world at large, the word Itself Is rarely use/ 
in the EV, and less frequently In the RV than In the 
AV. The Heb. noun ddhhdr is generally rendered 
‘word,’ but ‘promise’ Is found in 1 K 8»® Neh 5‘** 
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In P§ 106" the change made in the RV reminds us that 
Ood’8 ‘holy word’ is always a ‘holy promise.’ Simi- 
larly, the Heb. verb ddbhar is usually tr, speak’; but 
* promise* is found in Ex 12^, Jer 32" etc. In several 
passages, as, e.p., Dt 10*, Neh 9**, the HV gives ‘speak’ 
or ‘say’ Instead of ‘promise.’ A complete study of 
the subject would therefore require a consideration of 
the whole question of OT prophecy. ‘ For thy word’s 
sake’ is the ultimate appeal of those who can say ‘thou 
art Qod, and thy words are truth, and thou hast prom- 
ised’ (2 8 7*'- *•). See Prophecy. 

1. In a few passages (Jos 92‘, Neh Est 4’, Mt 14’, 
Mk 14", Ac 7‘, 2 P 2‘«) the reference is to a man's 
promuee to hia fellow-man; once only (Ac 23’‘) the noun 
has this meaning in the NT. In Dt 23“ the verb refers 
to man's promUcs to God, and is 8ynonyinou.s with 
vowing unto God. This passage is instructive, on 
account of the stress that is laid on the voluntary nature 
of the obligation that is Incurred by him who prornistys 
or makes a vow. Driver renders 'according as thou 
hast vowed freely unto Jehovah, thy God, that which 
thou hast spoken (promised) with thy mouth’ {ICC, in 
toe.). The thought of spontaneity is an essi ntial part of 
the meaning of the word when it is used of God's 
promises to man, and especially of the promise’ which 
comprises ail the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom 
(Ac 2« 7*’ etc.). 

2. The Or. word epangellesthai, tr. ‘ promise,’ is found 
only in the middle voice in the NT; its root-meaning is 
‘to announce oneself,' hence it come.s to signify ‘to 
offer one’s services,’ and ‘to engage oneself voluntarily 
to render a service.’ Dalnian derives tiie NT concep- 
tion of the ‘promise’ from the Rabbinic phraseology 
concerning ‘a.ssurance.’ A typical example is Ber. R. 
76; ‘for the pious there Is no as.surance (promise) in 
this age’; cf. Apoc. Bar 63*, ‘the promise of life here- 
after’ {The Words of Jesus, p. 103). The promises of 
God are numerous (2 Co D®); they are also ‘precious 
and exceeding great’ (2 P D). His every word of 
grace’ is a pronil.se; even Mis commandments are 
aasurancea of grace, conditional only upon men’s 
willingness to obey. When God commanded the 
children of Israel to go in to posse.s.s the land, it was as 
good as theirs; already He had ‘lifted up’ His hand 
to give it them; but the proml.se Implied in the command 
was made of no effect through their disoliedience. The 
possession of Canaan, the growth of the nation, universal 
blessing through the race, are examples of promises of 
which the patriarchs did not receive the outward fulness 
(He 11"). On the one hand, Abraham ‘obtained the 
promise,' b<^cau.se the birth of Isaac was the beginning 
of its fulfilment (6"); on the other hand, he is one of the 
fathers who ‘received not the promise,’ but ‘with a 
true faith looked for a fulfilment of the promises which 
was not granted to them ’ (cf. We.stcott's note on He 1 1’»). 

3. The NT phrase ‘inherit the promises’ (He 0"; cf. 
11*, Gal 3”) is found In Ps. Sol 13* (u.r. 70 to B.r. 40). 
This passage is probably ‘the first instance in extant 
Jewish literature where the expression “the promises 
of the Lord’’ sums up the assurances of the MeH.sianic 
redemption' (Ryle and James, Com., in loc.). In the 
Gospels the word ‘promise’ is used in this tecimical 
sense only in Lk 24", where 'the promise of the Father' 
refers to the gift of the Holy Spirit (cf. Ac 1* 2“ •*, 
Qal 3", Eph I"). The Ep. to the Hebrews is especially 
rich In passages which make mention of promlstfs ful- 
filled in Christ (4« 6" 7* 9" etc.); but Imth in his 
speeches and in his Epistles St. Paul looks at the Christian 
gospel from the same point of view (Ac 13»- " 26*^ , 
Ro 9«, Gal 4», Eph 3*; cf. the only Johannine use of 
‘promise’ in 1 Jn 2»). There are promises to en- 
courage believers as they strive to perfect holiness 
(2 Co 7H, whilst ‘to them that love him’ the Lord 
hath ‘promised the crown of life’ (Ja 1"); there is 
also the unfulfilled ‘promise of his coming’ (2 P 3«). 
But ’how many soever be the promises of Qod, In him 


is the Yea: wherefore also througii him is the Ameu, 
unto the glory of God through us.’ J. G. Tasker. 

PROPHECY, PROPHETS. — Hebrew prophecy rep- 
resents a religious movement of national and world- 
wide importance, not paralleled elsewhere in history. 
Most significant in Itself, it has acquired deeper and 
wider import through its connexion with Christianity 
and the philosophy of religion generally. The present 
article will deal in brief outline with (1) the history, (2) 
the inspiration, and (3) the functions and specific teach- 
ing, of the propiiets of the OT; also (4) with the special 
topic of Messianic propiu cy and its fulfilment in the NT. 

1. History and prophecy.— The prophetic period 
proper may be said to iiave extended from the 8th to the 
4th cent, n.c. During these c<‘nturies at least, prophecy 
was a recognized, flourishing, and influential power in 
Israel. But a long preparatory process made ready for 
the work of Amos, Hosea, and tiieir successors, and it is 
not to be understood that with the last of the canonical 
writings the spirit of prophecy disappeared entirely from 
the Jewi.sh nation. It is not surprising that the begin- 
nings of Hebrew prophecy are lost in comparative 
obscurity. Little light is shed upon the subjt'Ct by a 
comparison i)etween similari)henoinena in other religions. 
It is true tliat among Semitic and other peoples the 
idea was widely prevalent of an order of men who were 
favoured with special intercourse with the Deity and 
entrusted with special messages from heaven, or an 
unusual power of prognostication of future events. The 
line which separated tlie priost from the prophet was in 
early times a very narrow one, and sometimes the func- 
tions of the two offices were blended. In Israel also, 
during the earlier stages of history, lower conceptions 
of the Divine will and human modes of optaining knowl- 
edge of it prevailed, together with practices hardly to be 
distinguished from pagan rites. The description in 
Dt 18'® " proves how long these mantic ideas and cus- 
toms lingered on in the midst of clearer moral and 
spiritual light. When the true significance of prophecy 
came to be understood, the contrast between it and 
heathen divination was very marked, but the process by 
which this .stage was reached was gradual. Its course 
cannot always be clearly traced, and down to the Chris- 
tian era, the lower and less worthy popular conceptions 
existed side by side vdth the high standard of the pro- 
phetic ideal. 

No certain information can be gathered from the names 
employed. The word most fretniently used in OT (more 
than 390 times) is nab%, but its derivation is doubtful. It 
was long associated with a root w’hich means to ‘ bubble up,’ 
and would thus denote the ecstatic influerjce of inspiration, 
but it is now more usually connected with a kindred Arabic 
word meaning to ‘announce.’ Two other words — rb'eh, 
which occurs 9 times (7 limes of Samuel), and chozeh, about 
20 timee — are of known derivation and are both translated 
‘seer.* The historical note in 1 S 9* marks the fact that 
rd'ch passed comparatively out of use after Samuel's time, 
but both it ana chozeh are used later as synonyms of 
n46i. and in Chix>nicle8 there anpears to be a revival of 
earlier usage. We shall probably not be far wong if we 
find in the wonis the two main characteristics of the prophet 
as ‘seer’ and ‘speaker,’ — the spiritual vision which ^ve 
him knowledge, and the power of utterance which enaoled 
him to declare his message with power. Other phrases 
employed are — ‘man of God,’ used of Moaea. Samuel, and 
others; ‘servant of God.’ a term not limited to pmpheta 
assuch; ‘messenger of Jehovah,’ chiefly in the later writings; 
and once, in Hoa 9b the significant synonym for a prophet 
is used, ‘man of the spirit,’ or ‘the man that hath the 
spirit.' 

Wc may distinguish three periods in the history of 
prophecy: (1) sporadic manifestatiems before the time 
of Samuel. (2) the rise and growth of the institution from 
Samuel to Amos, (3) the period marked out by the 
canonical prophetic writings. 

(1) In dealing with the first, it will bo understood that 
the literary record is later than the events described, 
and the forms of speech used must be estimated accord- 
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Ingly. But it may be noted that in Gn 20^ Abraham 
is called a prophet, and In Ps 105^^ the name is given to 
the patriarchs generally. In Ex 7‘ Aaron Is described 
as a prophet to Moses who was ‘ made a god to Pharaoh.’ 
In Nu the incident of Eldad and Medad shows 

that in the wilderness ‘the spirit rested’ on certain men. 
enabling them to ‘prophesy.’ The episode of Balaam 
in Nu 22-24 is very instructive in its bearing uiwn the 
ideas of Divine revelation outside Israel. In Nu 12* * 
the Divine intercourse vouchsafed to Moses — ‘ with him 
I will speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly’ — is dis- 
tinguished from the lower kind of revelation, ‘in a 
vision, in a dream,’ granted to the prophet; and in Dt 18*8 
Moses is described as possessing the highest type of pro- 
phetic endowment. Later, Deborah is described (Jg 4<) 
as both a prophetess and a judge, and an anonymous 
prophet was sent to I.srael at the time of the Midianite 
oppression (Jg 68). Samson was not a prophet, but upon 
him, as a Nazirite from infancy, ‘the spirit of Jehovah 
began to move’ in youth, and it ‘came mightily’ upon 
him. Finally, before the special revelation given to 
Samuel, there came a ’man of God’ to Eli, rebuking the 
evil-doings of his sons and announcing inmishment to 
come. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that during 
all this period God was, according to the OT narrative, 
speaking to His people in various ways, revealing Him- 
self by dreams and visions, or through special messengers, 
though the term ‘prophet’ but seldom occurs, 

(2) It is generally recognized that a new era begins 
with Samuel. Peter in Ac used a current mode of 
speech when he said ‘all the prophets from Samuel and 
them that followed after,’ and the combination in him 
of the prophet and the judge enabled him to prepare the 
way for the monarchy. The statement in 1 S 3‘ that 
in the time of Eli ‘the word of Jehovah was rare’ and 
that ‘vision’ was not widely diffused or frequent, points 
to the need of clearer and fuller revelation such as began 
with Samuel and continued more or less intermittently 
for some centuries. Whether he originated the prophetic 
communities known as ’sons of the prophets,' who first 
appear in his time and are mentioned occasionally 
until after the times of Elisha, we cannot be sure. But 
at Ramah (1 S 19“*), at Naioth (2 K 6), at Bethel, Jericho, 
Gilgal, and other places there were settlements which 
may be described as training-schools for religious pur- 
poses, and these provided a succes.sion of men, who were 
in theory, and to some extent in practice, animated by 
the devoted and fervent spirit which was necessary for the 
maintenance of the prophetic fire in the nation. Music 
formed a prominent part in their worship (1 S 10* ‘®). 
These societies might constitute a true and abiding 
witness for Jehovah (1 K 18‘*), or they might be char- 
acterized by false patriotism and subserviency to a 
prevailing policy (1 K 22«). Saul was at onetime brought 
under their influence in a remarkable manner ( I S 10*® **), 
and Samuel evidently exercised a commanding influence 
over them, as did Elisha in later days. To these ‘ colleges ’ 
may probably be traced the preservation of national 
traditions and the beginnings of historical literature in 
Israel. 

David is styled a ‘ prophet ’ in Ac 2*®, but this is not 
in accordance with OT usage, though the Spirit of 
Jehovah is said to have rested on him as a psalmist 
(2 S 23*). In his time began that close association 
between kings and prophets which continued in varying 
phases until the Exile. Nathan the prophet was his faith- 
ful spiritual adviser, and Gad is described as ‘ the king’s 
seer’ (2 S 24“ ). Both these counsellors exercised a 
wholesome influence upon the large-hearted, but some- 
times erring, king, and according to the Chronicler they 
assisted David In organizing Divine worship (2 Ch 29*8). 
Nathan, Ahijah of Shiloh, and Iddo the seer are mentioned 
In 2 Ch 9” as having taken part in the compilation of 
national records, history and prophecy having been from 
the first closely associated In Israel. In Solomon’s 
iime prophecy would seem to have been In abeyance. 


But it appears again in connexion with the desert 
of the Kingdom, and from this time forwards in Israel 
and Judah the relation between Church and State, 
between king and prophet, was of an intimate and ver 5 
significant kind. The prophet, as a man specially 
endowed with the spirit of God, did not hesitate to 
warn, rebuke, oppose, and sometimes remove, the king 
who was ‘ God’s anointed.’ But when the monarch was 
faithful to the high position, the prophet was to him as a 
strong right hand. Elijah, in the idolatrous times of 
Ahab, is the very type of the uncompromising and 
undaunted reformer; and Elisha, though of a milder 
character and with a less exacting task to accomplish, 
was instrumental in the overthrow of the ungodly 
house of Omri (2 K 9). These two are essentially 
prophets of action; the writing prophets do not appear 
till a century later. 

(3) It is inevitable that for us at least a new era of 
prophecy should appear to set in with the earliest pro- 
phetical book that has come down to us. We are 
dependent upon our records, and though the continuity 
of proph(*cy was never quite broken, the history of the 
prophets assumes a new character when we read their 
very words at length. Amos, the first in chronological 
order, shows in 2“ that he was only one In a long line of 
witnesses, and that he was but recalling the peopde to an 
allegiance they had forgotten or betrayed. But he 
introduces the golden age of prophecy, in which Isaiah 
is the centrjil glorious figure. Modern criticism has 
carried the analysis of the prophetical books as they 
have come down to us so far that it is not easy to present 
the chronology of the prophetic writings in a tabular 
form. But it may be said roughly and generally that 
six prophets belong to the Assyrian period, Amos and 
Ho.sea in the Northern Kingdom, about the middle of 
the 8th cent, b.c., and Isaiah and Micah in the Southern, 
a little later, whilst Zephaniah and Nahum belong to 
the early part of the 7th cent. b.c. As prophets of the 
Chaldsean period we find Jeremiah and Habakkuk before 
the Exile (n.c. 586), and Ezekiel during the, former part 
of the Captivity. Before its close appears the second 
Isaiah (perhaps about 540), and after the Return, Haggal 
and Zecharlah (chs. 1-8), whilst Malachi prophesied in 
the middle of the 5th cent. b.c. The dates of JoeJ, Jonah, 
Obadiah, and Zee 9-14 are still debated, but in their 
present form these books are generally considered post- 
exilic. Many chapters of Isaiah, notably 24-27, are 
ascribed to a comparatively late date. 

It is impossible here to trace the fluctuations in 
prophetic power and influence, as these waxed or waned 
with the varying fortunes of the nation throughout 
the period of the monarchy. The Northern Kingdom 
came to an end in b.c. 722, but for more than 150 years 
longer there appeared prophets in Judah who aided 
the repeated efforts at national n*forination made by 
kings like Hezekiah and Josiah. These, however, met 
with little permanent success, and a change In the 
characteristic note of prophecy begins with Jeremiah. 
Thus far the prophets had aided tiie cause of religious 
and civil progress by bringing to bear upon national 
policy the moral principles of the religion of J^, but as 
time pas.sed, the recuperative power of the nation de- 
clined, 'false* prophets gained predominating influence, 
and the true prophet’s task grew more and more hope- 
less. All that remained for Jeremiah was to preach 
stibmission to foreign foes, and the imminence of coming 
Judgment, and to point the people to a spiritual Mfll- 
ment of promises which could no longer be realized by 
means of any earthly monarch or dynasty. It was 
the painful duty of Jeremiah to oppose princes, priests, 
and people alike, as none of his predex'essors had done, 
and to stand alone, charged with lack of patriotism, If 
not with actual treachery. Though a man of peaceable 
and kindly temperament, he was irvolved in perpetual 
conflict, and whenever he was tempted to withdraw 
from a thankless and apparently useless office, tho 
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word of the Lord burned within him again like a Are 
In his ^nes, and he was bound to deliver it, whether 
men listened and heeded or not. The chief burden of 
this last pre-exilic prophet was the declaration that, 
as the measure of the people’s sins was now filled up, 
they must as a nation suffer practical extinction; but 
stress was laid upon the importance of individual 
fidelity and the fuiness of spiritual blessing whicii might 
still be enjoyed, whilst hopes of material good and 
national prosperity had been disastrously overthrown. 

The fall of Jerusalem brought with it many changes. 
Ezekiel adopted and expanded many of Jereiniali’s 
ideas, but his forecasts of restitution, as delivered to 
the exiles in Babylon, took fresh shapes, determined 
by his circumstances, his personal temperament, and 
the fact that he was priest as well as prophet. It was 
left for a great unknown seer to deliver in the second part 
of the Book of Isaiah the most spiritual message of all, 
and to re-animate his countrymen by means of pictures 
glowing with larger and brighter hopes than any of 
his predecessors had portrayed. But after the return 
from captivity prophecy did not renew its ancient 
fires. Haggai and Zechariah are but minor stars in the 
great constellation, and the book known as ’Malachi’ 
testifies to a dwindling inspiration, though fidelity to 
truth, and hope of fuller Divine manifestations yet to 
come, were not entirely extinct in God’s messengers 
and representatives. 

At last Ps 74» and 1 Mac 4 ** and 14<* point to 
a time when ‘signs' were no longer seen among the 
people, when ‘there is no more any prophet, neither 
is there any among us that knoweth how long.’ The 
latest ‘prophetic’ book, Daniel, does not properly 
belong to this list; it was not reckoned by the Jews 
among the prophets, but in the third part of the 
sacred canon known as ‘writings.’ The remarkable 
visions it contains do not recall the lofty spirit or the 
burning words of Isaiah; they contain another kind 
of revelation, and belong not to prophecy but to apoca- 
lyptlcs. Nearly two centuries elapsed before John the 
Baptist, the last prophet under the Old Covenant and 
the forerunner of the New, came in the very spirit and 
power of Elijah 'to make ready for the Lord a people 
prepared for him.’ 

2. Inapiration of the prophets. — When we seek to 
pass from the outward phenomena of prophetism to 
its inner mental processes, from its history to its psy- 
chology, many questions arise which cannot be definitely 
answered. How did God reveal His will to the prophets? 
In what did their inspiration consist? How far were 
their natural faculties in abeyance, or, on the other hand, 
heightened and strengthened? Did the prophet fully 
understand his own message? How could personal 
errors and prejudices be distinguished from direct 
Divine afflatus? To these questions no simple cate- 
gorical replies can be made. But Scripture sheds 
sufficient light on them for all practical purposes. 

It must be borne in mind that prophecy has a history, 
that the record is one of development — of rise, progre,s8, 
and decay — and that precise definitions which take no 
account of these changes are misleading. Some forms 
of ' inspiration ’ are higher than others, and a measure 
of advance is discernible from the lower forms which 
belonged rather to the soothsayer, to those higher 
moods which distinguish the OT prophet from all others. 
The steps of the process are not always discernible, but 
the distinction between lower and higher is to be drawn 
according as (1) the prophet was a mere unconscious 
Uistrument. or his highest mental and spiritual faculties 
were enlisted in his work; (2) the inward revelation 
of the Divine wUl was or was not bound up with external 
and objective manifestations; and especially (3) the 
moral and spiritual element in the message became its 
distinguishing feature, in contrast with a mere non- 
ethical ‘seeking for signs.’ Revelation by means of 
draanUi and yisiont was recognized throughout, and 


in Nu 12*, Dt l3^ Jer 23* a dreamer of dreanu il 
synonymous with a prophet. The distinction between 
dream and vision appears to be that the former occurred 
in sleep, the latter in a kind of ecstatic waking state, 
the seer ‘falling down and having his eyes open.’ But 
the distinction is not strictly enforced, and in the Hexa- 
teuch, and where the Elohist speaks of dreams, the 
Jahwist more frequently describes God as speaking 
directly to His messengers. Side by side with revela- 
tion by means of dreams and visions went that higher 
spiritual enlightenment which we associate with Hebrew 
prophecy at its best estate. 

It was not necessary that a prophet should receive 
a formal 'call' to undertake the office. Many were 
trained in the schools who never became prophets, and 
some prophets, like Amos, received no preparation, 
whether in the schools or elsewhere. Upon some, the 
afflatus appears to have descended occasionally for a 
special purpose, whilst in other cases the influence of 
the Divine Spirit was permanent, and they were set 
apart to the work of a lifetime. The important point 
was that in every case the Spirit of God must rest uiK)n 
His messenger in such a way as to supersede all other 
influences and ideas, and this higher impulse must be 
obeyed at all costs. The prophet must be able to 
announce with unwavering confidence, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ In sopie instances a description is given of the 
way in which this overpowering conviction came upon 
the man. Samuel was (perhaps) called as a child; Amos 
exclaimed, when both king and priest did their best to 
silence him, ‘ Jahweh hath spoken, who can but proph- 
esy?’ Isaiah, when] he beheld God lifted up upon 
His tiirone and when his lips had been purified by the 
hot stone from the altar, cried, * Here am I, send me.’ 
Jeremiah, when but a youth, was strengthened to be tfs 
an iron pillar and a brazen wall against the whole force 
of the nation, because God had put His words in his 
mouth. The vision of the chariot which came to Ezekiel 
by the Chebar dominated his imagination and moulded 
all his ministry. Whether a ‘vocat’on’ in the formal 
sense was, or was not, vouchsafed at the opening of a 
prophet’s course, it was absolutely essential that he 
should l)e directly moved by the Spirit of God to deliver 
a message which he felt to be an irresistible and over- 
whelming revelation of the Divine will. 

The phraseology used to describe this inspiration, 
though varied, points entirely in this direction. The 
Spirit of the Ixjrd is described as coming mightily upon 
Saul (IS 10® *®); the hand of the liord was on Elijah 
(1 K 18®*, Ezk 1*); or the Spirit ‘clothed itself’ with 
the man as in Jg 6®*, 2 Ch 24*®; or Micah is said to be 
‘full of power by the spirit of the Lord’ to declare to 
Jacob his transgression (3*). Perhaps the impulses 
were more violent and external in the earlier history, 
whilst in the later more room was left for human re- 
flexion, and a more intelligent comprehension of the 
Divine will and word. Still, it w’ould be a mistake to 
suppose that the overmastering power of the Divine 
commission was relaxed in the later prophetic period 
No stronger expressions to describe this are founa 
anywhere than those used by Jeremiah, who ‘sat alone 
because of God's hand,’ and to whom God’s word was 
‘as a burning fire shut up in his bones,’ so that he 
could not contain (15*^ 20®). 

Neither the exact mode of communicating the Divine 
will, nor the precise measure of personal consciousness 
which obtained in the prophetic state, can be defined; 
these varied according to circumstances. But speaking 
generally, it may be said that the personality of the 
prophet was not merged or absorbed in the Divine, 
nor was his mind as an inanimate harp or lyre which 
the Divine Spirit used as a mere instrument. Moses 
is represented as holding back from the Divine call 
(Ex 3*), as remonstrating with God (32“), and offering 
himself as a sacrifice to appease the Divine anger (32**). 
Amos succeeded in modifying the Divine decree (7* and 
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/ereiAiah was very bold In reproaching the Most High 
with having given him an impossible task, and as having 
apparently failed to fulfil His own promises (15‘*). A 
careful study of all the phenomena would go to show 
that whilst supernatural power and operation were 
taken for granted, the workings of the prophetic mind 
under inspiration were not very different from some 
of the highest experiences of saints in all ages, the 
Divine and human elements being blended in varying 
proportions. The fact of inspiration, rather than its 
mode, is the important feature in the Bible narratives. 

A similar answer must be given to the question 
whether the prophets understood their own prophecies. 
For the most part they understood them very well, 
and expressed themselves with remarkable clearness 
and vigour. What they often did not understand, and 
<X)uld not be expected to understand, was the full bear- 
ing of their words upon contingent events and their 
application to conditions as yet in the far future. In 
1 P P® we are told that they searched diligently ‘what 
time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did point unto,’ perhaps with special 
reference to Dn 8‘6. That is, it was not given them 
to discern at what epoch, or under what circumstances, 
the fulfilment of their words should come to pass. But 
the declaration of moral principles required no such 
elucidation, and the ijrophets were the first to recognize 
that the fulfilment of their words depended on the way 
in which they were received. For the work of the 
prophet was not to mouth out oracles, mystic sayings 
obscure to the mind of the speaker and enigmatical to 
the hearers, like the utterances of Delphi or Dodona. 
The root idea of prophecy is revelation, not mystery- 
mongoring — 'Surely the Lord God will do nothing, 
but he revejaleth his secret unto his servants the proph- 
ets' (Am 3^). 

Deeper and more important questions concerning 
the nature of prophetic inspiration gather round the 
existence of 'false prophets/ — this term does not occur 
In the Hebrew text — the line of distinction between the 
true and the false, and the tests which should separate 
the two in practice. The subject is greatly complicated 
to the modern mind when we read in Dt 13 that a 
prophet might be utterly mistaken, that a lying spirit 
might come from the Lord (1 K 22«), that tests of 
genuineness were necessary, and that God might mislead 
the very prophets themselves, destroying the people 
through the agency of a deceptive vision (Ezk 13‘<). 
These are no doubt exceptional expressions, a sharp 
contrast being usually drawn between genuine and 
spurious prophecies, as those which come from God, 
and those which come from the prophet's own heart 
(Jer 23‘®). Professed prophets might be treacherous 
(Zeph 3^), just as the priests might profane the sanctuary 
and do violence to the law. The fact that Divine 
gifts may be abused does not interfere with their signifi- 
cance when rightly used. But wherein lay the distinc- 
tion between true and false? If the prophets were 
connected with idolatrous worship (1 K 18), or devoted 
to other gods (Dt 13*), their departure from the truth 
is obvious. Also if high prophetic gifts were perverted 
for purposes of selfish advancement, or a part were 
deliberately assumed to deceive (Zee 13<), or office 
were desired merely for a livelihood (Mic 3*), the case 
is clear. But might the prophets themselves be deceived, 
and how were the people to distinguish between the 
true and the false? 

Ostensibly both classes had the same ends in view — 
the honour of Jehovah and the prosperity of the nation. 
But some put religious principle nret and taught that pros- 
perity would follow obedience; othera, blinded by false 
ideas of national advantage, thou^t they were doing God 
service by promoting a poUcy which seemed likely to lead to 
the aggrandizement of His people. The same difference 
nas often l>een observed in the Christian Church between a 
true religious leader and a mere ecclesiastic, honestlv per- 
suaded that whatever advances *the Church’ must be for 
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the Divine glory, but who, none the less, perverts the tniU 
bv setting the means above the end. Lower ideas of God, 
of morality, and of true national prosperity lay at the root 
of the utterances of the false prophets. The main distinction 
between them and the true messengers of God was a moral 
and spiritual one. and discrimination was possible only by 
trying each on its own merits. 

But certain tests are suggested. Sometimes (a) a sign 
or wonder was wrought in attestation (Dt 13^- >), but even 
this was not conclusive, and the true prophets seldom 
relied upon this evidence. Again, (6) in Dt fulfilment 
of prediction is adduced as a lest. Clearly that could not 
be applied at ouoe, and it would rather be useful afterwards 
to students of the national history than to kings or people 
about to enter on a battle or an alliance. But (c) the people 
were expected to use their moral and spiritual insignt and 
distinguish the issues set before them, as a man has to judge 
for himself in questions of conscience. In the case of 
Hananiah (Jer 28), an example is mven of two lines of 
national policy presented by two leaning prophets, and the 
process of judging between the true ana the false was a 
part of the education through which Israel was called to 
pass and in which unfortunately it often failed. 'The 
difficulty of this process of discrimination was often light- 
ened id) by watching the career of the prophets, as to now 
far their character bore out their professions, what motives 
actuated them — whether crooked policy, immediate expedi- 
ency, or high self-denying principle — and thus in the cen- 
turies before Christ, as afterwards, one of the best criteria 
was, ‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

One other point remains. To what does the terra 
‘inspiration’ apply — the men or their writings? What 
relation do the books that have come down to us bear 
to the originally spoken words of the prophets? The 
answer is that in the first instance it is the man who 
is inspired, not the book. In the case of the Hebrew 
prophet especially, the very nature of the influence at 
work impelled him to immediate utterance, and if he 
was Inspired at all, the word is most applicable at this 
stage. In many instances the prophet went as it were 
from the very presence of God to perform his errand 
and utter winged words which have come down to us 
as delivered, white-hot from the very furnace of Divine 
prompting. But in other cases the record was not 
written till long after the original utterance; only a 
summary of the addresses delivered was handed down. 
The literary element predominates in the composition, 
and a finish is given to its phraseology which does not 
belong to the spoken word, A full account of the 
process is g'ven in one case (Jer 36<), where we are told 
that the prophecies delivered through 21 years were 
carefully written out with the aid of a secretary, the 
transcription taking some months to accomplish. The 
document thus prepared was handed to the king and 
destroyed by him in anger at its contents, whereupon 
another record was rnacle with considerable additions. 
Probably a similar process was usual in the case of the 
literary prophets. The utterances called forth by a 
crisis could not be prepared beforehand; sometimes, 
as in Malachi, the prophet would be interrupted by 
objections from the people, to which he must reply on 
the spur of the moment, and open conflicts were not 
infrequent. But the words in which the substance of 
many utterances was embodied were carefully chosen 
and were of more abiding import. The process of 
selection and transcription, as well as the original out- 
pouring of the message, was under the guidance of the 
Divine Bpirit, who actuated the prophet in all he said 
or did. 

That the work of collecting the prophetic utterances 
was not always carefully done Is clear from the state 
of the text in some of the books that have come down 
to us, e.g., the serious differences between the Hebrew 
and the LXX In Jeremiah. Also It should be noted 
that the utterances of different authors were often 
blended under one well-known name: e.g., under ‘Isaiah’ 
many prophecies extending over a long period have 
been gathered; the Book of Zechariah is certainly com- 
posite, and indications of additions, editorial notes, and 
modiflcatlons are numerous. But the Ood who inspired 
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His serrant first to see and then to speak, did in certain 
cases Inspire him also to write; and thus words which 
were intended in the first instance for rebellious Israel 
or disconsolate Judah have proved of perennial signif- 
icance in the religious education of the world. 

3. Functions and teaching. — One who was essentially 
a ‘man of God’ under the conditions of life which 
obtained in Israel must have had many parts to play, 
many messages to give; and many would be the ways 
in w'.iich he brought his influence to bear upon the life 
of Ids time. The prophetic office in its essence implied 
freedom from such routine duties as occupied the 

priest and later the 8cribt\ These could easily be 
enumerated, but the work of the prophet, from its very 
nature, cannot be defined by strict boundary lines. 

In the earliest times prophets were consulted on 
common matters of daily life. Samuel was asked by 
Saul’s servant how to find the lost asses of his master. 
Later, inquiry was made concerning the sickness of 
Jerot)oarn and its probable i8.sue, and Elislia throughout 
his life was sought for in times of private and domestic 
need. On another side of their lives the prophets were 
closely connected with literature; they compiled his- 
torical records and preserved the national clironicles 
(see 1 Ch 29**). Tlie narrative portions of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and other prophetical books show that the 
seer is a man whose searching glance may run backwards 
as well as forwards. It required a prophetic eye rightly 
to read the lessons of Israel’s past, and to this day the 
inspired historical hooks of OT teacli lessons which 
no mere annalist could have perceived or conveyed 
to others. The work of other proi)h('ts lay in the depart- 
ment not of literature but of action, and — apart from 
Elijah and Elisha — some of tlie most notable figures 
in the proplntic succe.ssion were distinguished, not so 
much for what they taught as because at the critical 
moment they threw tlie weight of deservedly great 
Influence into the rigid scale, and actually led the people 
In the right way. 

These, however, were not the projihet’s main functions. 
His chl€*f work was to .serv(‘ as a great moral and religious 
teacher, especially in r<‘lation to the duties of national 
life. He was sent to minister to his own age. to teach 
his contemiioraries the duties of the hour, how to apply 
the highest religious principles to current questions of 
political ami social life. In the course of the delivery 
of this message lie was moved to utter predictions, and 
these formed so characteristic and important a feature 
of the prophet's teaching that foretelling the future 
came to be regarded as his chief work. This was not 
strictly the cam*, since the forei'asts of the future arose 
out of the delivery of the message to the speaker’s own 
age. But prediction must be allowed its due. place in 
an (‘stlmate of Hebn'W propliecj''; a reaction against the 
excessive stress formerly laid upon this element has 
unfortunately led to the opposite extreme of under- 
estimating its importance. 

Moral teaching was pre-eminent. The prophets were 
not exponents of the 'law* in the technical sense; 
that l>elonged to the priest (Jer 18*“); but the 'word’ 
which was given to the prophet was an immediate 
revelation of the will of God, and was sometimes neces- 
sarily opposed to tile orthodox and conventional religious 
teaching of men more anxious about following precedents 
than discerning the highest duty. In Is 1 and 58 in 
Mic 6, and Ezk 18 we have examples of lofty ethical 
leaching which might appear to disparage the routine 
®f religious service and the traditions of religious doctrine. 
It is not sacrifice in Itself, however, that is denounced, 
but a trust in formal service punctiliously rendered to 
God, without a corresponding reformation of character. 
The propliet was the messenger who recalled the people 
to tiielr highest allegiance, who fearlessly rebuked 
Spiritual unfaithfulness, and who laid emphasis, not on 
the tithing ot mint, anise, and cummin, but on those 
weightier matters of the law, judgment and mercy and 


faith. Of worship and ritual they would have said, as 
did the greater Prophet who followed them, ‘These 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone’ (Mt 23*“). These moral teachings covered 
a very wide field. The prophets called evils by plain 
names and denounced them in uncompromising terms, 
however high tlie places in which they were found. 
Habits of luxury and self-indulgence in the upper 
classes; intemperance and tendencies to excess of all 
kinds; the oppression of the poor, the usurpations of 
landowners, the extravagance of women in dri^ss-— 
these are only a few specimens of class-sins which they 
frankly exposed and fearlessly denounced. 

In this sense the prophets strove to recall the best features 
of Israel’s past. The tone of remonstrance adopted shows 
that for the most part the people were familiar wdth the 
principles laid down. The prophets were not innovators: 
they spoke as men whose words wore likely to find an echo 
in the consciences of their hearers. But reformers they 
undoubtedly were in the sense that they ‘ spared not the 
hoary head of in vetemte abuse,' and they prevented many 
of the evils which an undisturbed conservatism induces. 
They belonged to the party of progress in the best sense 
of the teim, and their work was especially to bre#ik up 
the fallow ground of habit that had become hard and set 
and unfit to receive the seed of fresh spiritual teaching. 
Moral reformation, they taught, was a necessary condition 
for the acquisition of spiritual knowledge, and the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual privilege. ‘ Wash you make you clean * 
was the burden of their message; the arm of Jehovah is 
not shortened, nor His ear heavy, but your sins have sepa* 
rated between you and your Goa. Deal bread to the hungry 
and let the oppressed go free, then sliall thy light break 
forth as the mommg . . . and thine obscurity shall be 
as the noonday ... and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water whose waters fail not.’ 

This moral teaching was brought to bear especially 
upon national life. Israel was a church-nation, one 
in which the community counted for much more than 
the individual, and the prophet’s chief function was to 
promote national righteousness. He represented the 
highest civic con.sciousness. He might, and did, rebuke 
private individuals and point out personal faults, though 
this was chiefly in the case of kings like David, Jeroboam, 
or Ahab, or State officials like Shebna in Is 22. Whole 
classes might go astray, the prophets themselves be un- 
faithful to their calling, and then an individual prophet 
was sent to recall all alike to their duty, himself the 
sole representative of Jehovah in a degenerate nation. 
For a time the political influence of the propliets was 
great, while their power was at its zenith, but tills 
period did not last very long. Isaiah and Micah, 
Amos and liosea, illustrate the way in wliich, both in 
the Southern and in the Northern Kingdom, the prophets 
intervened in questions of wars and alliances and treaties 
— the foreign policy of their times. They took tluir 
part in domestic policy po less, sometimes standing 
between the sovereigns and their subjects — teachers 
and examples of patriotism in the best sense of the 
word. Whilst the false prophets practically asserted 
the maxim ‘ My country, right or wrong ’ the true 
prophet enforced the lesson that ‘There is no wisdom 
nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord, ’and that 
unflinching loyalty to Him is the only secret of national 
stability and success. Sometimes they urged bold 
defiance of enemies, as in the invasion of Sennacherib 
(2 K 19); sometimes they recommended a policy of 
neutrality as between Egypt and Assyria (Is 30); whilst, 
as already pointed out, it was sometimes the duty of 
a Jeremiah to preach submission to the power of Babylon, 
even though that course miglit be represented as pusil- 
lanimous truckling to superior force. In thus directing 
the national i>olicy. the prophet might be commissioned 
to announce the success or failure of certain projects, 
and to foretell the consequences of a given course of 
action. But If the prophecies be closely examined, it 
will be seen that the forecasts were for the most part 
conditional — If thou wilt hear and obey, thou shalt 
eat the good of the land: if not, thou shalf l>e devoured 
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with the sword * — the object of such vaticinations being 
pre-eminently moral, to bring the peonle to such a state 
of mind that the threatened evils might be averted. 

The value of such an institution m any State is obvious. 
J. S. Mill describes it as an 'inestimably precious' feature, 
that * the persons most eminent in genius and moral feeling 
could reprobate with the authority of the Almighty, and 

f ive a higher and better interpretation of religion, which 
enceforth became a part of that religion.* The power of 
the prophet has been compared to the modern liberty 
of the press. The comparison is sadly inadequate, for 
at best the press represents the highest current of public 
opinion, whilst it was one of the chief duties of the pmphet 
to rebuke public opinion in the light of higher truth, wnich 
he discerned as from a mountain top whilst all the valley 
below lay in darkness. That the ethical standard was 
maintained in Israel as high as it was, and that the Jews 
were the most progressive people of antiquity, and con- 
jointly with the Greeks have so strongly influenced modem 
culture, is due mainly to the prophets. 

Religious teaching was closely connected with the 
ethical. The prophet would not permit any severance 
of these two elements. The explanation of the freedom 
and beauty of the moral life on which they insisted 
was that it was not inculcated as a code, but as a service 
rendered to a holy and gracious God. The people were 
to offer the kind of service with which He would be 
pleased; hence the higher their conceptions of God 
were raised, the higher also became their standard of 
conduct. The prophets of the 8th cent. B.r. are some- 
times described as the first teachers of ethical mono- 
theism, but this position it would be difficult to establish. 
That the standard of the people had sunk sadly below 
that of the revelation granted them is certain, and that 
the prophets not only recalled them to their duty, but 
raised their very conceptions of Deity, is practically 
certain. But Amos, the first of the writing prophets, 
appealed to a conscience and a God-consciousness 
already developed, and his rebukes presuppose the 
knowledge of one holy God, and do not inculcate the 
doctrine for the first time. Both he and Hosea pre.ss 
home the duty of the i>eople to return to the God th<‘y 
had forsaken; sometimes stt'rnly, sometimes with 
tender and pathetic pleading: ‘O Ephraim, what shall 
I do unto thee? Thou art graven on the palms of my 
hands.’ The worst feature of the wickedness of the 
times lay in the unfaithfulness of Israel to the God 
who had bound His people to Him by the clo8(*8t ties, 
and their disobedience is de.scril)ed as Infidelity to a 
spiritual marriage vow. The prophets strove and 
urged and remonstrated, 'rising up early’ and pleading 
that they might win the heart of the people back to 
God, sure that thus, and thus only, a basis could be 
secured for a permanently upright national and individual 
character. From this point of view their words can 
never grow obsolete. 

As to the predictive element in prophecy, it may be 
discerned on every page, but It is not of the ‘fortune- 
telling’ order. Most of the predictions refer to national 
events, in Israel or surrounding nations. Some of these 
enter into detail, as in the overthrow of Ahab at Ramoth- 
gilead foretold by Micaiah (1 K 22"), and the failure 
of Sennacherib’s expedition announced by Isaiah. 
Others threaten in a more general way that punishment 
will follow disobedience, this strain becoming ever 
sterner and more pronounced as time advanced. These 
dark presages were fulfilled in the case of the Northern 
Kingdom in the 8th cent, b.c.; and afterwards when 
Judah refused to take the warning, her calamities 
culminated in the capture and overthrow of Jerusaiem. 

The prophets, however, are able to take a wider 
outlook, their penetrating gaze extends to the more 
distant future. This feature is so closely blended with 
f.he last, that it Is sometimes hard to distinguish the 
two. It is the habit of the prophets to pass immediately 
and without warning from the nearer to the further 
horizon, and the question perpetually recurs — Of whom, 
of what period, speaketh the prophet this? That their 
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power of foresight was akin to the moral insight which 
other exceptionally gifted p€!rsons have possessed, 
enabling them within limits to forecast the future, 
may be admitted. But no parallel has been found in 
any other nation to the phenomena of Hebrew prophecy, 
especially in the continuous succession of men carrying 
on the same remarkable work for generations. Many 
critics seek to eliminate the element of the supernatural 
from prophecy. But, whilst it may be granted that 
many prophecies were not fulfilled because they were 
given with a condition stated or implied, and that 
the i>oetical language of many others never was literally 
fulfilled, or intended to be so, there remain a con- 
siderable number of national predictions which were 
fulfilled in a very remarkable manner, especially when 
we bear in mind that they ran directly counter to the 
prejudices of the times and were sometimes uttered 
at the risk of very life to the daring messenger himself. 

A candid examination of the whole conditions of tiie 
case must lead to the admission of a supernatural iH)wer 
and knowledge In Hebrew prophecy- quite apart from the 
Messianic element, which will be considered separately. 
The attempts to explain this away have failed. The 
prophetic power was not exceptional political shrewd- 
ness, not the mere sanguine expectation of enthusiasts, 
or the gloomy for(d)oding of convinced pessimists; it was 
not like the second-sight of the Highlander, the effect of 
excitement upon a highly sensitive temperament; nor, 
as rationalism teaches, can all predictions be explained 
on the vaticinia post cventum prlncii)le, as history written 
after the event. On the otluT haml, supernatural 
enlightenment and diri'ction must be included, whilst 
it may be freely admitted with Tholuck that the pre- 
dictions were for the most part ‘ not of the accidental, but 
of the rellgiou.sly necessary,’ that they were mostly 
general, sometimes hypothetical, consistent with the 
freedom of the persons addressed, and that while they 
contain what some call ‘failures,’ in broad outline they 
reflect with wonderful accuracy and force the word of 
God in relation to the principles and progress of human 
history. 

4. Messianic prophecy and its fulfilment. — It was 

inevitable that teachers so commissioned by God to 
declare His will should takt; a wid(*r range. Theirs was 
emphatically a message of hop<^ — they were sent to 
prepare the way for a l)righter future. Hence we liiif* 
them passing, by rapid and almost in.sensihle gradations, 
from immediate to far distant Issues, and de.scriptions 
of a Final Consummation are bhnded with their very 
practical teaching as to present duty. In later Judaism 
these prospects of coming national felicity gathered 
round the term Messiah, the Anointed One. used to 
designate a coming Deliverer, through whose instrumen- 
tality the glories of the future age were to be realized. 
Christians InJicve that Jesus of Nazareth claimed to he, 
and was, the promised Messiah of the Jews, and the name 
‘ Messianic prophecy ’ has been given to pr('dictions whic h 
refer directly to the ideal pc^rsonage of wiiose coming the 
prophets were the heralds. But this narrowr r meaning 
of the j)hrase is for sevt^ral reasons unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, ‘Mcisslah’ is not a recognized OT term 
for this Deliverer; it rney be questioned whether the 
word is once usecl in this sense. Further, there is a 
great body of prophetic utterances which belong to the 
* Me8.slanic’ era, though no mention is made of a p(*,r8onal 
King or Saviour. And from the Christian point of 
view, the preparation for the coming of Christ was very 
various: many prophecies are believed to find din*ct ful- 
filment in Him, in which neither the name nor the idea 
of a personal Messiah occurs; hence ‘ Messianic prophecy ' 
is now generally understood to mean all the OT promises 
which refer to the final accomplishment of God’s purposes 
for the nation and the world. 

The whole OT religion w one of hoi^. God’s promisee 
made to His people were too large, the ideal descriptions of 
their privileges were too lofty, to find full realisi.^tion at any 
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early stage of national development. And Israel itself was 
90 intractable and unfaithful, and the gap between pro- 
fession and practice was so painfully obvious, that the gaze 
of the people was ever fixed on the future. Sometimes the 
prospect was held <jut of a regenerated city, sometimes of an 
ideal temple and its worship, sometimes the idea prevailed 
of a clearer manifestation of (Jod Himself in tue midst 
of His people, sometirnejs expectation pointed to a Jluler 
who would embody all the qualities of rignteousness . wisdom, 
and power which had been so conapicuoasly lacking in 
many monarehs of the Davidic line. Sometimes material 
con.siderationH figured most largely in the pictures of the 
future— the fruitfulness of the land, abundance of com 
and wine and oil; 8 ometime.s a promise filled the air like 
music, of an unprecedented peace which should bless the 
often invaded and alw'ays more or les.s disturbed country; 
sometimes a broad landscape picture was drawn of the 
extensive dominion and influence which Israel should exercise 
over the nations around. And it is obviously undesirable 
that fore<;astK which contain a more directly personal refer- 
ence should be separated from these others with which they 
were closely connected in the firophets’ thoughts, especially 
as closer examination has tended to reduce the number of 
passagfis which may be described as directly Messianic. A 
few central ideas lay at the heart of the whole. The Cove- 
nant which bound together God and His pw)plc, the City 
in wdiic’h He made His alnide. the Temple hallowed by Hia 
presence, the Kingdoin in which His law should prevail 
and His will be always doite, were never very far from 
the minils of the ancient seers. Correspondingly, the Jew 
anticipated, and the prophet foretold, the coming of the 
ideal King wdni w'ould dwell in the City and at the head of 
the Kingdom, the ideal Priest of the Temple, the ideal Prophet 
to declare the Divme purposes completely, and cement the 
Divine CVivenant so that it should never again be broken. 
Brooding over the whole was the thought of the Divine 
Presence, which in the future was to be a Theophany 
indeed. 

It was only in the 2n<i cent . n.c. that tli*i tertn ‘ Messiah’ 
became the focus in which all the.se ray.s were otmiralized. 
In the OT book.s the word is u.sed a.s an epithet of the 
king, ‘ Jehovah’, s anointed'; It is used of Cyrus, a 
heathen prince, in Is -IfP' ; pos.sihly, though improbably, 
it may be understood as a proper name in Dn 9'*®; whihst 
some would find in Ps 2 an almost uniipK' u.se of the word 
to de.signate the ideal Prince of the hou.se of David wdio 
should rule all the nations with unparalh'led and illimit- 
ahl(* sway. But if the term ‘ Messiah,’ standing alone to 
designate a unitpie offict', appears comparatively late in 
Jewish history, a less ch-arl.v defined iih-a of a tw^rsonal 
Kuler and Deliverer perva<led the naticMial thought for 
centuries before. The term.s (1) ‘Son of l>avid,’ pointing 
to a ruler ol th(' I)a\idie line, together with ‘Branch’ 
or ‘Shoot,’ with tli<* .same connotation; (2) ‘Son of Man,’ 
applied in OT to K/ekiel and ol hers, .sometimes Indicating 
man in his frailty, but sometimes man as God intended 
him 1,0 be; and t8) ‘Son of God,' indicaitlng the nation 
Israel. Israel’s judges and Israel s king, alike repre.senting 
till* Most High upon eiirlh all hepied to prepare the 
way for the idi-a of a Me.ssiah who should, in an undefined 
and unimaginable way, unite the excellences of the 
whole in His i>er.son. (4) One other name, such as 
would not have oeciirnMl to the earlier prophets, appears 
freely in Se(u)nd Isaiah; and, as the event provt^l, in- 
fluenced sub.seciuenl thought toarnmcxpectedly profound 
degree — the * Servant of Jehovah ’ as Sufferer and Saviour. 
It was along the.se lines and others kindred to them 
which have not been named, that the preparation was 
made by the jirophet.s for the coming of Israel’s true 
Deliverer. Wlum all arc put tog<*thcr, it will be seen 
that if the number of passages referring directly to the 
Messiah by name is uuexpcctctlly small, the number 
which prepare.d the thoughtsol the people for His Advent 
l.s exceedingly lartrt', and tlu‘se are so various in their 
character that it might well have seemed inqmssible that 
they should all he realized in one Person. 

It is quite impossihh* hen* to survey this vast field 
even In outline. But one point must not be lost sight 
of — the distinction between those prophecies which are 
directly and those which are only indirectly Mes.siaiiic. 
When the meaning of the orophet’s words is obviously 


too lofty to l>e applied in any sense to a mere earthly 
kingdom, or where the context nece.ssitates it, we may 
assume that the prophet’s eyes were fixed, not on his 
contemporaries but on the far distance, and the period 
of the Consummation for which it was needful long to 
wait. But where the mention of local and temporal 
conditions or of human imperfections and limitations 
makes it clear that the immediate reference of a passage 
is to the prophet’s own times, whilst yet his glance shoots 
at intervals beyond them, there the words are only 
indirectly Mes.sianic, and a typical significance is found 
in them. That is, the same ddeas or principles are 
illustrated In the earlier as in the later dispensation, but 
in an inferior degree; the points of similarity and differ- 
ence varying in their relative proportions, so that a 
person or an event or an institution under the Old 
Covenant may more or less dimly foreshadow the com- 
plete realization of the Divine purpose yet to come. 
The type may be described as a prophetic symbol. 

The line betw'een typical and directly prophetic 
passages is not always easy to draw. For example, it 
may be debated in what sense Pss 2. 8, 16. 45. 72 and 
others are ‘ Me.ssianic,’ the probability being that in 
every ca.se the primary thought of the Psalmist was 
occupied with the history that he knew, though his 
words in each case soared beyond their immediate 
occasion. So the language of Is 53 — which for centuries 
has been understood by Christian interpreters to refer 
directly to a suffering Messiah — is now understood by 
some of the best Christian scholars as referring at least 
in the first in.stance to faithful Israel. An ideal per- 
sonification of Israel, i.e., identified with the nation yet 
distinct from it, is represented as the true servant of God 
carrying out His purposes for the national purification, 
even through persecution, suffering, and death. Opinions 
may well differ as to whether this Interpretation is 
adequate. But it must be borne in mind in any case 
that in the prophets we do find a remarkable combina- 
tion of two features — a wide outlook into the future 
implying preternatural insight, and very marked limita- 
tions of vision derived from the Ideas of the times in which 
they lived. The object of the student of Messianic 
prophecy is to examine the relations betw^een these two 
elements, and to show how out of the midst of compara- 
tively narrow ideas, determined by the speaker’s political 
and historical environment, there arose others, lofty, 
wide, and comprehensive, with ‘springing and germinant 
accomplishments,’ and thus the Spirit of Christ which 
was in the proi)hets ‘testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glories that should follow them.’ 

When we inquire concerning the fulfil ment of prophecy, 
it Is necessary to distinguish between (1) what thfc 
X>rophet meant by his words in the first instance, accord* 
ing to their plainest and simplest interpretation; 
(2) any realization, more or less imperfect, of his utter- 
ances in Lsraelitish history; (3) any more compleU 
realization of them which may have taken place in 
Christ and Christianity, considered as the Divinely 
aiipointed ‘fulfilment’ of Judaism; and (4) any ap- 
propriate application of the prophetic words which 
may be made in subsequent generations in further 
illustration of the r>rinciples laid down. If there be a 
wise and gracious God who orders all the events of human 
history, if He inspired the OT prophets to declare His 
will for some centuries before Christ, if the climax of 
His self-revelation was reached in the gift of His Son, 
Jesus Christ our I.ord, and if He is still working out 
His purposes of righteous love among the nations of 
the modern world, it is to be expected that the declara- 
tions of the proi)het.s will receive many ’fulfilments,’ 
many of them much wider, det^per, and more significant 
than the prophets theiOwSelves could possibly understand. 
But the meaning of the original words as first uttered 
should first of all be studied without any reference to 
subsequent events. Then the nature of the connexion 
between OT and NT should be clearly understood and 
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the principles on which the NT writers find a complete 
realization of the promises of the Old Covenant in the 
New. And afterwards it will not be difficult to see in 
what sense perpetually new applications of the proph- 
ets’ words may be legitimately made to the subse- 
quent history of the Kingdom of God in the earth. 

Every reader of the NT must have noticed that the 
words ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet ’ are used very freely by the several writers, 
and not always in precisely the same sense. Christ 
Himself led the way and the Apostles followed Him in 
declaring that His worR on earth was to 'fulfil' both 
the Law and the prophets, and that the whole of the 
OT Scriptures pointed to Him and testified of Him. 
It was not so much that minute coincidences might be 
discerned between the phraseology of the OT and the 
events of His life, though it was natural that such 
should be noted by the Evangelists. But Jesus spe- 
cially insisted upon the fact which it is most important 
for the student of the Bibie to observe, viz. that what 
the Law failed to accomplish, and what the prophets 
and those who looked for the fulfilment of their words 
had Jailed to realize, He had come completely and per- 
fectly to achieve. The emphasis lies, as might have 
been expected, upon the spiritual, rather than the 
literal, meaning of the ^Scriptures; and the most com- 
plete fulfilment of OT words lies not in a precise corre- 
spondence between circumstantial forecasts made long 
before with the details of His personal history, but 
in a spiritual rfjalization of that great end which law- 
givers, kings, prophets, and righteous men under the 
Old Covenant desired to see, but were not able. 

OT prophecy, then, is best understood when it is 
viewed as one remarkable stage in a long and still more 
remarkable history. Some of its utterances have not 
been, and never will be fulfilled, in the sense that many 
of its students have expected. A large proportion of 
them have already been fulfilled, though in strange and 
unlooked-for fashion, by Him of whom it has been said 
that ‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ 
(Rev 19^0). In the Person, life, sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of Je.sus the Christ, and in the establish- 
ment of His Kingdom on the earth, is to be found the 
fullest realization of the glowing words of the prophets 
who prepared the way for His coming. For a still 
more complete fulfilment of their highest hopes and 
fairest vi.sion 8 the w'orld still waits. But those who 
believe in the accomplishment of God’s faithful word 
thus far will not find it difficult to believe that our 
Lord’s words concerning the Law (Mt 6 ^*) may be 
adapted, and that in the highest spiritual sense they 
will be at Ia.st realized — ‘Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the prophets, till all things be accomplished.’ 

W. T. Davison. 

PROPHET (in NT). — 1. The spirit of prophecy, as 
it meets us under the Old Disjiensation, runs on into the 
New, and there are prophets in the NT who are properly 
to be described as OT prophets. Such as Anna the 
prophetess (Lk 2*; cf. Miriam, Deborah, and Hul- 
dah in the OT); Zacharias, who is expressly said to 
have prophesied (Lk D^s ); Simeon, whose Nunc DimiUis 
is an utterance of an unmistakably prophetic nature 
( 2 »ff ). But above all there is John the Baptist, 
who was not only recognized by the nation as a great 
prophet (Mt 14‘ 21*, Mk 11®, Lk 2t)«), but was declared 
by Jesus to be the greatest prophet of the former dis- 
pensation, while yet less than the least in the Kingdom 
of heaven (Mt ll« «»Lk ). 

2. Jesus Himself was a prophet. It was in this 
character that the Messiah had been promised (Dt 
18“- cf. Ac 3® 7*’), and had been looked for by 
many (Jn During His public ministry it was as 
a prophet that He was known by the people (Mt 21 *M 
cf. Lk 7‘«), and described by His own disciples (Lk 24*»), 
iind even designated by Himself (Mt Lk 
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And according to the teaching of the NT, the exalted 
Christ still continues to exercise His prophetic function, 
guiding His disciples into all the truth by the Spirit 
whom He sends (Jn Ifi^- is), and 'building up the 
body* by bestowing upon it Apostles, prophets, and 
teachers (Eph A^ ). 

3. From the prophetic office of her exalted Head there 
flowed the prophetic endowment of the Church. Joel 
had foretold a time when the gift of propheqy should 
be conferred upon all ( 2 * 8 ^ ), and at Pentecost we see 
that word fulfilled (Ac 2 ^®* ). Ideally, all the Lord’s 
people should be prophets. For ‘the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy' (Rev 19»®), and in pro- 
portion as Christians are filled with the Pentecostal 
Spirit they will desire, like the members of the new- 
born Church, to bear testimony to their Master (cf* 
Nu 11”, 1 Co 14®). 

4. But even in the Spiritv-filled Church diversities oi 
gifts quickly emerged, and a special power of prophetic 
utterance was bestowed upon certain individuals. A 
prophetic ministry arose, a ministry of Divine inspira- 
tion, which has to be distinguished from the official 
ministry of human appointment (see art. Minihthy). 
In a more general sense, all those who ‘spoke the word 
of God’ (He 13D were prophets. The ministry of the 
word (Ac 6 ®) was a prophetic ministry, and so we find 
St. Paul himself described as a prophet long after he 
had become an Apostle (Ac 13i). 

6 . But in a more precise use of the term we find the 
specific NT prophet distinguished from others who 
‘speak the word of God,’ and in particular from the 
Apostle and the teacher (1 Co 12 ^ 8 ^ , cf, Eph 4 “). The 
distinction seems to be that while the Apostle was 
a missionary to the unbelieving (Gal 27- *), the prophet 
was a messenger to the Church (1 Co 14®- **); and 
while the teacher explained or enforced truth that was 
already possessed (He 5‘*), the prophet was recognized 
by the spiritual discernment of his hearers (1 Co 2*® 
14”, 1 Jn 4>) as the Divine medium of fresh revelations 
(1 Co 14* »o- Eph 3®; cf. Did. iv. 1 ). 

Three main types of prophesying may be distinguished 
in the NT — (a) First, there is what may be called the 
ordinary ministry of prophecy in the Church, described 
by St. Paul as ‘edification and comfort and consolation’ 
(1 Co 143). ( 5 ) Again, there Is, on special occasion.s, 

the authoritative announcement of the Divine will 
in a particular ca.se, as when the prophets of Antioch, 
in ol^dience to the Holy Ghost, separate Barnabas 
and Saul for the work of missionary evangelization (Ac 
13‘® : cf, 22*1 i 0 nfl ). (c) Rarely there is the prediction 

of a future event, as in the case of Agabus (ll** 21‘®; 
cf. v.®). 

Of Christian prophets in the .sj>e(ific semse several 
are mentioned in tlie NT; Judas and Hilas (Ac IS®*), 
the prophets at Antioch (13i), Agabus and the prophets 
from Jerusalem (ll* 7 f. 2111 ), tlie four daughters of 
Philip the evangelist (v.*). But Ihesi-! few names give 
us no conception of the numbers and influence of the 
prophets in the Apostolic Church. For light upon these 
points we have to turn especially to the Pauline Epistles 
{e.g. 1 Co 12 * 8 ^ 14, Eph 2” 3® 4»'). Probably they were 
to be found in every Christian community, and there 
might even be several of them in a single congregation 
(1 Co 14”). Q^rtain of them, possessed no doubt of 
conspicuous gifts, moved about from church to church 
(Ac 11”^ 21»o; cf. Mt KH>, Did. xill 1 ). Others, 
endowed with literary powers, would commit their 
‘visions and revelations’ to writing, just as some 
prophets of the OT had done, though of this literary 
type of prophecy we have only one example In the 
NT— the Book of Revelation (cf. Rev V 22* » »» ”). 

Quite a flood of light is shed upon the subject of the NT 
prophets by the evidence of the Didache. We see there 
that about the end of the first century or the beginning 
of the second the prophet is still held In the highest estima- 
tion (xl. 7, xiii.), and takes precedence, wherever he goes 
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of the local ministry of bishops and deacons (x. 7). 
But we also see the presence in the Church of those 
influences which graduafly led to the elimination of the 
prophetic ministry. One influence is the abundance of 
false prophets (xi. 8 ff.; cf. Mt 24»‘- l Jn 4‘). 
tending to make the Church suspicious of all prophetic 
assumptions, and to bring prophecy as such into disre- 
pute. Another is the growing importance of the official 
ministry, which begins to claim the functions previously 
accorded to the prophets alone (xv. 1). Into the hands 
of the official class all power in the Church gradually 
passed, and in spite of the outburst of the old prophetic 
claims, during the latter half of the 2nd cent., in con- 
nexion with the Montanist movement, the prophet In 
the distinctive NT sen.se disappears entirely from the 
Catholic Church, while the ministry of office takes the 
place of the ministry of inspiration. J. C. Lambxrt. 

PROPHETESS.— 1. The courtesy title of a prophet’s 
wife (Is 83). 2. The OT title of women in whom the 

promise was fulfilled: ‘your daughters shall prophesy’ 
(Jl 2**; cf. Ps 68‘* RV). ‘The, term is of course not to 
be misunderstood, as if it referred merely to predictions 
relating to the future: the reference is in general to 
inspired instruction in moral and religious truth’ 
(Driver, Camb. Bible, in loc.). The title is given to 
Miriam (Ex 15*®), Deborah (Jg 4*), Huldah (2 K 22‘<. 
2 Ch 34«), and Noadiah (Neh 6‘<). 3. The NT gift of 

prophecy was bestowed on women (Ac 21®, 1 Co 11®). 
Anna (Lk 2*) is the only ‘prophetess’ mentioned by 
name, except Jezebel (Rev 2*®), who was probably not 
the wife of the angel of the church ( H Vm ), but a temptress 
of the Christians at Thyatira to whom was given the name 
of Israel’s wicked queen. J. G. Tahker. 

PROPITIATION. — The idea of propitiation is bor- 
rowed from the sacrificial ritual of the OT. and the term 
is used in the EV of the NT in three instances (Ro 3“, 
1 Jn 2* 4>®) of Christ as offering the sacrifice for sin 
which renders God propitious, or merciful, to the sinner. 
In the first of these passages the word is strictly ‘pro- 
pitiatory’ (answering to the OT ‘mercy-seat’), and 
RVm renders ‘whom God set forth to be propitiatory,’ 
without, however, essential change of meaning. In 
the two Johannine pa.s.sages the noun is directly applied 
to Christ: ‘He is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world’ (2®); ‘ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ 
(4'0). In one other passage. He 2'’, the RV renders 
* to make propitiation for the sins of the people,’ Instead 
of, as in AV. ‘to make reconciliation.' 

1. In the OT. — In the OT, to which we go back for 
explanation, the Heb. word kipper, which corresponds 
with ‘to make propitiation,' is ordinarily rendered ‘to 
make atonement,' sometimes ‘to reconcile’ (c.p. Lv 0®® 
AV, but in RV ‘to make atonement’); the word has 
primarily the sense ‘to cover,' but in actual usage has 
the meaning of ‘to conciliate’ an offended party, or 
‘to hide or expiate’ an offence. A person may be 
conciliated by a gift (Gn 32*®); may be made propitious 
by Intercession (Ex 32*®); an offence may be atoned 
for by an act of zeal for righteousness (Nu 25‘»), In 
ritual usage It is the prle.st who ‘makes atonement’ 
for the offender, as touching, or concerning, his sin 
(cf. Lv 1* 4» 5‘* ** etc.). Both Ideas seem to be Implied 
here; the offence Is cancelled or annulled, — hidden 
from God’s sight, — and God Is rendered propitious: 
His displeasure is turned away. The means by which 
this was effected under the Law was ordinarily sacrifice 
(burnt-offering, sin-offering, guilt-offering; the idea 
was doubtless present in the peace-offering as well). 
The blood of an unblemished victim, obtained by 
slaughter, was sprinkled on the altar, or otherwise 
presented to Jehovah (cf. Lv 1-7, and see Atonement). 
On the annual Day of Atonement expiation of the sins 
Of the people was effected by an elalx)rate ceremonial. 


which included the carrying of the blood into the Holy 
of Holies, and the sprinkling of It upon the mercy-seat 
(Lv 16). The significance of these rites is considered 
in the artt. Atonement and Atonement (Day of]. 

2. In the NT. — These analogies throw light upon the 
meaning of the term in the NT in its application to 
Christ, and further illustration is found in St. Paul’s 
words in Ro 3“. The Apostle, having shown that no 
one can attain to righteousness, or be justified before 
God, by works of law, proceeds to exhibit the Divine 
method of justification, without law, by ‘a righteous- 
ness of God’ obtained through faith in Jesus Christ. 
‘Being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, to show 
his righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God.’ The 
ideas in this passage include the following: (1) that 
Christ’s death is a propitiatory sacrifice; (2) that sin 
cannot be righteously paased over except on the ground 
of such a sacrifice: (3) that Christ's propitiatory death 
is the vindication of God’s righteousness in pa.ssing 
over sins under the older dispensation (cf. He 9*»); 
(4) that the virtue of Christ’s propitiation is appro- 
priated by faith; (5) that everyone thus appropriating 
Christ’s propitiation, freely set forth, becomes possessed 
of ‘a righteousne.ss of God’ which perfectly justifies 
him. It is seen, therefore, that Christ’s death is here 
regarded as having a true power to expiate guilt, redeem 
the sinner from condemnation, set him in righteous 
relations with God, and make him an object of God’s 
favour. It is not otherwise that Christ’s manifestation 
is conceived of by St. John, who in his Epistle emphasizes 
the cleansing power of Christ's blood (H), extols Christ 
as the propitiation for the sins of the world (2*), and 
declares that the love of God is seen In this, that He 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins (4*®; 
cf. ‘to take away sins,’ 3®). 

This last passage raises the difficulty which will 
naturally be felt about ‘propitiation.’ Assuming, as 
can hardly be denied, that the term includes the idea 
of rendering God propitious, or favourable, how is this 
to be reconciled with the statement that the propitiation 
itself proceeds from, and is a demonstration of, the 
love of God? Can it be supposed that God, who Him- 
self sends the Son. needs to be appeased, conciliated, 
or in any way made more gracious than He is, by His 
Son’s death? That idea, which belongs to the heathenish 
conception of propitiation, must certainly be excluded. 
Yet the paradox holds good that, while God loves the 
sinner, and earnestly Beeks his salvation, there is a 
necessary reaction of the holiness of God against sin, 
manifesting itself in displeasure, withdrawal, judgment, 
WTath, which hinders the outflow of His friendship and 
favour to the world as He would desire it to flow forth. 
The sinner cannot take the initiative here; it must 
come from God Himself. Yet it must come in such a 
w'ay as furnishes an adequate ground for the extension 
of His mercy. Christ’s work in our nature was one w hich 
entered into the deei)est need of God’s own being, as 
w'ell as into the imperatives of His just government 
of the world. In the Person of His own well-beloved 
Son a reconciliation was truly effected with humanity, 
wdilch extends to all who receive the Son as Saviour 
and Lord. This is the reality in propitiation. See 
Atonement, James Orr. 

PROSELYTE.— 1. The character and the history of 
the proselyte. — The character and the history of the 
proselyte are somewhat obscured by the fact that the 
name ‘provselyte’ occurs only In the NT, and there in 
the final meaning of a convert to Judaism, as if he were 
a product of NT timea alone. But the same Greek 
word that stands for ‘proselyte’ in the NT is very 
largely used in the LXX, where EV has 'stranger.' 
Even the Hebrews themselves are described by the 
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LXX as 'proselytes* In Egypt (Ex 22« 2ZK Lv 19*<, 
Dt 10»»). The ‘stranger’ of the OT becomes the 
’proselyte* of the NT. For the history that lies behind 
he use of the word see art. Stranger. By the 4th 
jent. B.c. the ‘stranger’ had become a member of the 
Jewish Church — a proselyte in the technical sense 
(Bertholet, Stdlung der Israditen, p. 178). 

Other expressions are used in the NT to indicate a 
more or less close sympathy with Jewish religious 
thought and life without implying absolute identity with 
and inclusion in Judaism. These are ‘fearers of God’ 
(phoboumenoi ton Theon, Ac 10* ** 13‘« *• etc.), 
and ‘worshippers of God* (sebomenoi ton Theon, Ac 
1614 174 . 17 etc.). They were such as were drawn 
from heathenism by the higher ideals and purer life 
of Judaism, They were dissatisfied with the religious 
teaching of their nation, and found in Judaism an 
Intellectual home and a religious power they sought 
in vain elsewhere. But a study of Ac 10. 11, esp, 11*, 
shows that these were not proselytes; they refused to 
take the final step that carried them into Judaism — 
viz. circumcision {EGT vol. ii. p. 250 f.; Ramsay. 
Expositor, 1896, p. 200; Harnack, Exjxinsion of Chris- 
tianity, i. p. 11). They lived on the fringe of Judaism, 
and were, it seems (Lk 1^, Ac 10 *), often generous 
benefactors to the cause that had lifted them nearer 
to God and truth. 

2. Proselytixing activity of the Jews.— Up to the 

time of the Exile and for some time aftcT, the attitude 
of the Hebrews towards ‘strangers’ was passive; they 
did not invite their presence into their community, 
and did not encourage them to be shan*rs of their faitli. 
But before the 3rd cent. n.c. a change of outlook and 
national purpose had taken place, which had converted 
them into active propagandists. There appear to have 
been three reasons for this change, ( 1 ) The Hebrews 
were no longer concentrated in one narrow land where 
a homogeneous life was followed, but were scattered 
over all parts of the civilized world, and found them- 
selves in contact with peoples who were religiously 
far inferior to themselves, however otherwise they 
might be placed, and who excited, it may be, their 
disdain, but also their pity. — ( 2 ) Many of those in the 
Gentile world who were dissatisfied with the intellectual 
results and the religious conditions of their time saw 
in Judaism, as lived and taught before their eyes, some- 
thing finer and nobler than they had found elsewhere; 
and were drawn to its practical teaching and life without 
committing themselves to the ritual that offended 
their sense of fitness and decency (cf. Harnack, op. cit. 
1. 10 f.). — (3) The Hebrews themselves f«Hun to have 
responded to their opportunity with a quickened en- 
thusiasm for humanity and a higher ideal of their 
national existence, in the providence of God, among 
the nations of the earth. It does not appear that the 
Hebrews have ever been so powerfully moved towards 
the peoples lying in darkness as in this time subs(>quent 
to the Exile (Harnack, op. cit. i. 11, 12). They were 
convinced of the claim of God to the homage of men 
everywhere, the universalisin of their revelation of 
truth and duty, and their own fitne.ss to bring the 
world to God. The needs of the world moved them 
powerfully, and the thoughts that found expression 
In such passages as Ps 33» (‘ Let all the earth fear the 
Lord, let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe 
of him’) 36’** 64>o 65* etc., filled them with a burn- 
ing zeal to make the world their offering to God. 
(Bertholet, op. cit. p. 191 f.). Perhaps we may not 
be wrong in regarding the Septuagint as a product 
of, as it certainly was an aid to, this missionary 
effort. 

This spiritual enthusiasm for God’s honour and man’s 
salvation continued till about the time of the Maccabees, 
when the tenderer springs of the Jewish spirit were 
dried up, and the sword became the Instrument of 
lational idealism, and whole cities and tribes were 


given the option of circumcision or exile, if not slaughter 
(1 Mac 2<® 13<* 14*«- »; Jos. Ant. xiii. ix. 1 , xi. 3, xv. 4 ). 
Of course, this was a means that was not available 
outside their hereditary home. This proi)aganda went 
on till the 1 st cent, of our era, when the dissatisfaction, 
of the Jews with the Roman supremacy culniinateci 
in insurrection. In their conllicrt with Rome theli 
number.® were greatly reduced by slaughter, and their 
power of religious expansion was checked by the decree 
of Hadrian, modified later by Antoninus, in forbidding 
circumcision. By this time, however. Judal.srn had 
w'ori a large following in every town of size and imports 
ance (cf. Ac 29 ”; Jos. BJ vn. iii. 3, c. Apion. ii. 11 , 40; 
Seneca, ap. August, de CtvUatc Dei, vi. 11 : cf. ‘victi 
victoribus leges dederunt’; Harnack, op. cit. 1. 14; 
SchOrer, HJP ii. ii. 304 ff.). But now bU>bdshed and 
persecution produced the twofold result of closing and 
steeling the heart of Judaism to the outside world, so 
that proselytes were no longer sought by the Jews, and 
the tenets and the practices of Judaism became crys- 
tallized and less amenable to Hellenistic influences, and 
so less fitted to win tiu* Gentile spirit. 

3. Admission of the proselyte.— The ritual conditions 
imposed on the proselyte on entering Jmlaism were 
three; ( 1 ) circumcision, ( 2 ) clean.sing or baptism, 
(3) sacrifice. Baptism took place after the healing of 
the wound caused by circumcision. Some have .sought 
to discover in it an imitation of Christian ritual. But 
there is no foundation for such a claim. Clean.sing or 
baptism lay in the very nature of Judaism,— the heathen 
was unclt;an and so had to be cleansed by wa.shing 
in water before adnu.s.sion into Judai.sm, i>acrifice 
W'as both an expression of thanksgiving and an individual 
participation in Jewisli worship. With the fall of the 
Temple sacrifice Iai).seri. though at first it was made a 
burden on the pro.selyte to lay aside enough to pay for 
the sacrifice, should the Temple again be restored; but 
even this demand was in course of time allowed to lap.se, 
as the prospect of restoration vanished. These three 
conditions seem of early origin, though we may not 
have specific reference to them till the 2 nd cent. a.d. 

Amohg individual Jewish teachers there was differ- 
ence of opinion as to the n('c<*HvSily of circunuision 
and baptism, but all early ihsage .seems to confirm their 
actual ob.servance. It is true that Izates. king of 
Adiabene, for a time refrained from (‘ircurnrislon under 
the giiifiance of hi.s first Jewish teacher, Ananias, 
but this counsel was given, not becau.se it was at the 
time deemed unnece.ssary for a proselyte to be circum- 
ci.sed, but becau.se circurnci.sion might alienate the 
sympathie.s of his people from Izates an»l endang**r his 
throne. And Anania.s vvi.sely laiil greater stress uiK>n 
the moral than uimii the ritual side of conversion. AU 
througli the Dispersion we find tin* same dlspOssition 
to conciliate the Gentiles who were willing to .share 
in the Jewish faith in any measure, by ndaxing the 
ritual demands. And we cannot withhold our apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Jews, for they wd.stdy discriminated 
l)etween the real and the fortnal side of their religion. 
They never did anything, however, to lower or com- 
promise the moral dernand.s of their faith. They 
rigorously insisted on the recognition of God from all 
their prosel.vtes with all His claims upon their »ervic.e 
(Harnack, op. cit. i. 72). It doe.s not appear that con- 
version enhanced the reputation of the proselytes; for 
although they could not but win the esteem of the 
finer minds of their nation by their higher moral life, 
yet they seemed to the people to display a type of 
daily life lacking In dome.stic reverence and civic and 
national patriotism (Tac. Hist. v. 6 . 8 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 
103-4). 

4. Place of the proselyte in the growth of the Christian 
Church. — Thofwi prt'i^'iytes who had embraced Judaism 
in Its entirety seem to have accepted the attitude of 
the Jews generally towards Christianity. Most of them 
would oppose it, and those who accepted it would 
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make the Law the necessary avenue to It, and so 
they acted rather as a hindrance tiian as a help to the 
progress of the gospel. If the experience of Justin 
be any indication of the general attitude of the proselytc^s 
to the Church, they must have deemed it a duty to 
tlieir adopted faith to manifest a violence of speech 
and an aggressiveness of action unsurpassed by the 
Jews themselvf^s; for he says, the proselytes not only 
do not believe, but twofold more than yourselves blas- 
plieme His name, and wish to torture and put to death 
us who believe in Him’ (.Dial. 122). 

But the proselytes must always have formed a very 
small minority of those amongst the Gentiles who had 
lent an ear to Jewish teaching. There w(‘re many who 
were attracted to the synagogue by the helpfulness of its 
worship and the purity of its teaching, who had no 
sympathy with its ritual. Amongst these the gospel 
had a different reception; it was n^adily accepted and 
eagerly followed. They found in it all that drew them 
to the synagogue, and a great deal more. With historical 
Judaism they liad nothing to do, and loyalty and nation- 
ality did not appeal to them as motives to maintain it 
against Christianity. Amongst the Jews both the prose- 
lyte and the devout worshipper occupied an inferior place, 
but here was a faith that made no distinction between 
Jew or Gentih*, a faith whose conceydion of God was 
tenderer and whose ethical standards were higher, 
that made love and not law the interpreter of duty 
and the inspiration of services that lived not in an 
evening twilight of anticipation of a glorious Messianic 
morning, but in warm fellowship with a Personality 
that was the evidenc<* of its i)ower and truth. It is 
easy to understand how (phckly the gospel would be 
adopted by these adherents of J udaism. Kv< ry .synagogue 
would become the see(l'i)lot of a Christian church. 
And so it was specially to these that St. Paul addressed 
himself on his missionary journeys, and from them he 
formed the beginnings of many of his churches and 
received so much kindness (Ac 13'®- 16‘<- etc.). 

One can easily understand with what feelings of com- 
bined jealousy and hate the Jews W'ould see these 
worshippers detached from the synagogue and formed 
into a church. But Judaism had nothing to offer the 
Gentile that was not better provided by the Chri.stian 
Church, and so it recoiled from the attack on Chris- 
tianity like the spent waves from the rock- bound coa.st, 
angry but baffled. Failure drove the Jew.s in sullenness 
upon themselves. They left the held to Christianity, 
rt'stricted their vision to their own peoide, and left the 
outer world alone. J. Gilhoy. 

PROSTITUTION. — S(*<* C -ui MKs AND Punishments, 3. 

PROVENDER.—l. mispd' (Gn 24^ « 42^^ 43*<. Jg 
19'» *'), a general name for cattle food. 2. belli, Job 6^ 
fodder*; belli clidmlta, l.s 302« ‘chan (AVm and 11 V 
savoury,’ HVm 'salted') provender,’ i.e. fodder mixed 
v'ith salt or aromatic herbs. The ordinary food of 
-attic in Pah'stine — besides i)asturage — is iibn (broken 
draw), kurscrmrh (the vetch, Viria eri'ilia), bran 
h)r fattening especially), and sound lines hay made 
rora the flowering herbs of spring. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PROVERB. — 1. Meaning. — In the Bible there is no 
osentlal dllTerence between the proverb and the parable 
wh. see). The Heb. mdshdl and the Gr. parabolS, meaning 
resemblance,* wer(‘ applied indiscriminately to both. 
I'he value arising from this likeness was twofold. In the 
drst place, as the moral truth seemed to emerge from 
th<‘observed habitsof animals, objects in nature, familiar 
utensils, or occurrences in dally life, such juxtaposition 
gave to the ethical precept or fact of conduct the 
surprise and challenge of a discovery. Thus the whole 
Influence of example and environment is compressed 
Into the proverb, ‘As Is the mother, so Is her daughter’ 
(Erk 16*®). The surprise was intensified when the 
parable product contradicted ordinary experience, as 


In che statement, ‘One soweth and another reapetb 
(Jn 4*7). Definite labour deserves a definite reward, 
yet the unexpected happens, and, while man proposes, 
there remains an area in which God disposes. Out 
of such corroboration grew the second value of the 
proverb, namely, authority. The truth became a 
rule entitled to general acceptance. The proverb 
usually has the advantage of putting the concrete for 
the abstract. Among the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine, when a letter of recommendation is asked, 
it is customary to quote the x>roverb, * You cannot clap 
with one hand.’ Of a dull workman without interest or 
resource in his work it is said, ‘He is like a sieve, he 
can do only one thing.’ 

2. Literary form. — (l) Next to the fact of resemblance 

was the es.suntial feature of breirity. Svich a cxunbination 
at once .secured currency to the unpremeditated exclama- 
tion, ‘Is Saul ahso among the prophet.s?’ (1 S 10^‘- '*). 
When the proverb consist t d of two parts, rin torical 
emphasis was secured either by rexieating the same 
thought in difTerent words (Pr 3 '^) or by the introduction 
of contrasting particulars (3“). (2) Rhythmic measure 

was also studied, and there was often an untranslatable 
felicity of balance and repeated sound. The final mark 
of literary publicity was conferred by a rhetorical touch 
of picturesque hyperbole, as in the reference to a camel 
passing through the eye of a needle (Mt 19*0. (3) The 

fact that a wi.se saying was meant for the wise encouraged 
the use of elliptical form. This carried the compli- 
ment arj' suggestion that the hearer was able to under- 
stand a reference that was cxinfessedly obscure. On 
this account proverbs were called ‘the words of the 
wise’ (Pr 22'7). Hence the note of surprise and un- 
expectedness in Christ’s words, when He said that the 
mysteries of the Kingdom had been hidden from the 
wise and understanding and revealed unto babes (Mt 
11*®, Lk 10*'). (4) The obscurity referred to was some- 

times made the leading feature and motive of the 
proverb, and it was then called an ‘enigma’ or *dark 
saying’ (Ps 49S Pr 1® 30'® *'). Its solution then 
became a challenge to the ingenuity of the interpreter. 
Both the prophets and Christ Himself were chargcul with 
speaking in this problematical manner (Ezk 20<9, Jn 
16**). Riddles were introduced at f< stive gatherings as 
contributing an element of competitive acuteness and 
facetious exhilaration. Instances resembling Pr SO'-' *> 
are common among the moiiern Arabs and Jews in 
Syria, as when it is said: ‘There are three chief voices 
in the world, that of running w'ater, of the Torah, and of 
mont-y.’ An enigma for the study of books is: ‘Black 
seed.s on white ground, and he who eats of the fruit 
bt^comes wise.’ 

3. Subject-matter. — This is summarized in Pr 
The reference is generally to tyxies of character, the 
emotions and the desires of the heart, and the joys and 
sorrows, the losses and gains, the duties and the relation- 
ships of human life. Amid these the proverb casts a 
searching light upon different classes of men, and points 
out the path of wisdom. Hence the name ‘words of 
truth’ (Pr 22*'). 

4. Authority. — Proverbial literature is more highly 
esteemed in the East than in the West, While the 
popularity of proverbs Is partly due to literary charm 
and Intellectual forco, and the distinction conferred by 
the power of quoting and understanding them, the 
principal cause of their acceptance lies in their harmony 
with Oriental life. The proverb Is patriarchal govern- 
ment in the region of ethics. It is an order from the 
governing class that admits of no di.scussion. The 
proverb is not the pleading of the lawyer in favour of a 
certain view and claim, but the decision of a judge who 
has heard both sides and adjudicates on behalf of geneif 
citizenship. Such authority is at its maximum when 
it not only is generally current but has been handed 
down from previous generations. It is then ‘a parabla 
of the ancients' (1 8 24**), The quotation of an appro 
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(Iriate proverb In a controversy always carries weight. 
Unless the opponent can quote another in support of his 
claims. Thus, to the careless and inattentive man in 
business who says ‘Prosperity is from God,’ it may be 
'etorted ‘ He that seeketh flndeth.’ Beneath some <»m- 
mendable social qualities belonging to this attitude 
there is a mental passivity that seeks to attain to results 
without the trouble of personal inquiry, and prefers the 
benefits conferred by truth to any sacrifice or service that 
might be rendered to it. G. M. Mackie. 

PROVERBS, BOOK OF. — The second book among 
the ‘Writings’ is the most characteristic example of 
the Wisdom literature in the OT. 1. We may adopt 
tiie division of the tK)ok made by the headings in the 
Hebrew text as follows: — 

I. 1-9, The proverbs of Solomon, son of David, king of 
Israel (heading for more than this section). See below- 

II. 10-22**, The proverbs of Solomon. 

III. 22^^-24®, . . . the words of the wise (22‘’*2‘ forms 

an introductory poem). 

IV. These also arc the 8 a 3 dngs of the wise. 

V. 25-29, These also are the proverbs of Solomon which 
the men of Hezekiah copied out. 

VI. 30, The words of Agur, etc. 

VII. 31^-*, The words of king Lemuel, etc. 

VIII. 31^®-®*, Without heading, but clearly distinct from 
VII. 

Sections I., II., and* III. form the body of the book; 
sections IV. and V. are additions to the earlier portion, 
and VI., VII., and VIII. are still later additions. 

We consider section II. first, because here the typical 
Hebrew proverb is best seen, especially if chs. 10-15 are 
taken by themselves as \la. These chapters consist of 
aphorisms in the form of couplets showing antithetic 
parallelism (see Poetry). The couplets are wholly 
detached, and little order is observable in their arrange- 
ment. In content they come nearest being popular, 
even if they are not so actually. In general they 
show a contented and cheerful view of life. The wise 
are mentioned, and with admiration, but not as a class 
or as forming a school of thought or Instruction. They 
are the successful, upright, prosperous men, safe examples 
In affairs of common life. In lift the lines are still 
arranged in distiches, but the antithetic parallelism has 
largely given way to the synonymous or synthetic variety. 
This form gives a little more opportunity for classifying 
and developing the sentiment of the proverb. ‘My 
son’ is addressed a few times, but not regularly. 
Section III. again marks an advance over Ila and 115. 
The verses 22’ are a hortatory introduction. There 
follows a cx)Uectlon of quatrains, instead of couplets. 
They are maxims with proverbs among them. Con- 
secutive thought has developed. The truths stated are 
still the simple every-day ones, but they show meditation 
as well as observation. Section IV. is an appendix 
to the third, both coming from ‘the Wise.’ It is very 
defective in rhythm, and seemingly the text has suffered 
corruption. In the few verses three themes are treated, 
chiefly the sluggard. S(,‘Ctlon V. is easily subdivided. 
Chs. 2.‘>-27** contain proverbs in the form of com- 
parisons. Chs. 28-29 are in the style of section II. 
Between the two a little piece (272»-27) praises the life of 
a farmer. Section VI. consists of several independent 
discourses. The heading (30‘) separates the chapter 
from the preceding, but otherwise adds little to our 
knowledge of the origin, for it is wellnigh unintelligible. 
Even if It consists of proper names, as Is most likely, 
there Is no gain from knowing them and nothing morc^. 
In vv.**- are several stanzas of peculiar ‘numerical’ 
style: * there are three things that . . . and four . . . 
namely . . Section VII. Is a brief manual for a 
king or judge, though the maxims are rather rudimentary 
and homely. If there is a temperance lesson, It is only 
for the king; the advice to the poor and oppressed is 
very different (see vv.« and f). The remainder of the 
chapter, section VIII., is noticeable for two things: Its 
ilpbabetiod structure, each couplet beginning with a 


new letter In regular order, and the unusual subject, 
the capable housewife. A most delicate t,ribute is in 
the omission of any reference to her viitue, which is 
tacitly assumed, and not even mentioned. 

There remains the important section chs. 1-9. Its 
position at the head of the book does not show that it 
was first in point of time. It is clearly a prefaca» or 
hortatory introduction. It does not so much give 
wise counsel of a concrete kind, as praise the wisdom 
illustrated in the concrete counsels of the following 
sections. It is studied, philosophical, Howing in style. 
It addresses ‘ My son ’ at the beginning of a new para- 
graph, exactly as a teacher addresses ‘My hearers’ as 
he begins a lecture. In one chapter at least, the eighth, 
the adoration of wisdom is carried to the limit, and in 
spite of the fine personification one feels, regretfully, 
far removed from the plain practical precepts of sections 
II. and III. In this ‘cosmogonic hymn' wisdom is 
assigned a dignity in the universe hardly inferior to that 
of the Creator. 

Among the various attempts to explain the form in 
which the book comes to us, perhaps the following will 
be found as simple as any. We may suppose that the 
proverbs ‘of Solomon' In Ila and 1 15 were collected 
separately and then combined in II.; that ‘the words 
of the wise’ in III. at first stood by themselves, and 
were supplemented by IV.; that the two groups, II. 
and III. -IV., were then joined together, l>ecoinlng 
known as the proverbs ‘of Solomon’; that the collection 
in V. was attached; that to this book .section I. was then 
prefixed as an introduction, which was thus stamped as 
the literature of the school of Wisdom. The few re- 
maining chapters, sections VI., VII.. and VIII., were 
added later from the mass of Wisdom literature which 
must have been in existence, or later came into existence. 

2. As for the date of the book, the traditional ascription 
of parts of it to king Solomon must, of courwSe, be discarded. 
And with this rejection there disappears any rea.son for 
seeking an early date for it. The time when, all things 
considered, the compilation is best explained, is between 
B.c. 350 and 150. From the nature of the case it is 
impossible to fix even approximately the date of the 
origin of individual couplets. Many of the arguments 
valid against an early date of compilation are vaiuele-ss 
so far as the single proverbs are concerned. 

3. The authors of the Wisdom literature do not 
claim revealed wisdom; their teachings are only practical 
common sense. Th y are humanists, basing their 
morality upon the universal principles underlying all 
human nature. From this practical interest the view 
broadens to the wide sweep of ch. 8. * I^overbs may l>e 
regarded as a inannal of conduct, or, as Itruch calls it, an 
“anthology of gnomes.” Its ob.servatioiis relate to a 
number of forms of life, to affairs doinestic, agricultural, 
urban (the temptations of city life), commercial, political, 
and military’ (Toy, Proverbs, p. x.). O. II. (Iates. 

PROVIDENCE. — 1. The word is not found in the OT. 
In the NT it is used only once; in the exordium of his 
address to Felix, the orator ‘'r'ertullim says; ‘By thy 
providence evils are corrected for this nation’ (Ac 24*). 
Here ‘providence’ simply means ‘foresight,’ as In 
2 Mac 4* ‘the king’s providence.’ 

2. The first appearance of the word 'providence' 
(Gr. pronoia) in Jewish literature is in Wls 14*, where 
God is represented as making for a ship *a way in the 
sea’; the Jewish author, borrowing the expression from 
the Stoic philosophers, says: ‘Thy providence, 0 Father, 
guideth it along.’ In a later passage, recognizing th© 
sterner aspect of the truth to which the O'! also bears 
witness, he c^)ntra8t8 the destinies of the Israelites 
and Egyptians and describes the latter, when thay were 
‘prisoners of darkness,’ as ‘exiled from the etek'nM 
providence’ (17*). 

3. Although the OT does not contain the word * prov- 
idence,’ it is a continuous and progressive revelatloQ 
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jf Him ‘whose never-failing providence ordereth all 
things both in heaven and earth.’ Historians narrate 
the gradual accoinplishinent of His redemptive purpose 
concerning the Chosen Peoi)le and the world at large 
<Gn 5020, 822 , Dt 32^ ; ef. Ps 74i2(i ); poets delight 

to extol Him ‘whose tend(*r mercies are over all his 
works’ (Ps 145®; cf. 29^- 104. 136); prophets point to 
the proofs of God’s guidance in the i)ast in order that 
the people may gain wisdom for the present and courage 
for the future (Dt 327ff-, Hag 2®, Is SP, Mai 4^^ ). The 
Book of Job has been called 'the book of Providence,’ 
because it not only gives the author’s solution of 
I)erplexing problems, but also ‘furnishes rea.son8 for 
l)elieving in the righteous j)rovidence of God from the 
consideration of His character and HLs dominion over 
nature’ (Oehler, Theology of OT^ ii. 474; cf. Job 27. 

3410 3 ( 5 « 3721 ). 

4. Belief in Providence stands or falls with belief in 
a personal God. .s incorniiatible with mechanical 
or ]>antheistic Iheor' s ol Creation. Ancient problems 
which perplexed Greek philosophers and Hebrew sage.s 
press heavily upon the modern mind as it strives to 
reconcile its trust in Divine iirovidetiee with the reign 
of law in the universe and with the existence of pain and 
evil. Je.sus Christ tauglit that the laws of nature are 
the established methods of Ilis Heavenly Father’s 
w’orking, and that they fulfil as well as reveal His will 
(Mt 1020® , Jn 5‘2). B(4i('f in Providence means 

to the Christian, trust in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has so clearly revealed His will in 
His Son as to make it plain to His children that natural 
law.s may not only subserve moral and spiritual ends in 
this present time, but may also further His unerring 
purposes which are not bounded by this mortal life 
(Ro 88», 2 Co 4’>ff . 1 P ). J. G. Tasker. 

PROVINCE. — This word, of unknown derivation, 
originally meant simply ‘a sphere of (magisterial) duty,* 
and was apjdied, for example, to the duty of the jrreetor 
urbanuSy who was never permitted to leave Rome. 
With the extension of the Roman Empire, and the 
conse<iuently much increased number of spheres of 
duly outside Home and Italy, the word came gradually 
to have a territorial ajiplicatlon also. It is in this dtTived 
sense that the word is taken here. It was part of the 
Roman policy throughout to be in no unnece.ssary 
Imrry to acquire territory and tlic responsibility con- 
nected with it. and it was not till the year b.c. 227 — 
hundreds of years after the fouinlation of the Roman 
State “ that the first province was taken over. In that 
year Sardinia and Corsica became one province, 'V\>sierii 
Sicily another, and each, after the details of government 
had been settled by special commissioners, wa.s put 
under an additional praator elected for the purpose. 
Behind this step, as behind the annexation of most 
Roman provinces, there lay long years of warfare. 
Province after province was annexed, until in the time 
of Christ the Romans were In possession of the whole 
of Euroi)e. (except the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Russia), all A.sia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and the north-west of Africa. Mo.st of this vast 
‘errltory had been acquin^d during the Republic, but 
certain portions had not been annexed till the time of 
the first Emperor, Augustus. During the Republic 
the governors of these provinces were appointed by 
the Roman senate from among their own number, 
genenilly after a period of service as prador or con.sul. 
as the case might be. They were iiupaid, and had 
heavy exiienses to bear. Few resisted the temptation 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the long-suffering 
provincials, and the vast sums acquired by an extor- 
tionate governor In his one year’s govc^rnorship may be 
estimated from the fact that Cicero, a just and honest 
man, acquired £18,000 during his tenure of the province 
OMicia. 

During the Empire the provinces were treated accord- 
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ing to a notable settlement made between the Senatt 
and the Emperor Augustus on January 1, b.c. 27. On 
that day it was arranged that those provinces which were 
peaceful and did not require the presence of an army 
should be under the control of the senate, who would 
appoint their governors; while the disturbed provincejs 
that did require the presence of an army were to be 
under the Empeior himself, who was generalissimo 
of all the forces of the State. At the same time the 
Emperor retaincid financial interests even in senatorial 
provinces. The following thus Ixicame senatorial (or 
public) provinces: Asia (i.e. roughly the western third 
of Asia Minor), Africa (i.e. practically Tunis), Gallia 
NarboneiLsis, Hispaiiia Bietica, Achaia, Cyprus, Creta 
et Cyrenaica, Macedonia, Sicilia, Bithynla, lliyricurn. 
Sardinia et Corsica. The first two were senatorial 
provinces of the first rank, and were governed each by an 
ex-consul wdth the title of proconsul, and three legati 
under him. The others w'ere senatorial provinces of 
the second rank, and were governed each by an ex- 
pra^tor, also with the title proconsul. All the rest of 
the Roman world outside Italy, namely, three-fourths of 
the whole, was made up of Imperial provinces, including 
the following: Egypt (where the Emperors, as successors 
of the Ptolernys, ruled as kings), Judaea, Syria-Cilicia 
Phoenice, Galatia (establislied b.c. 25), Thracia, Pam- 
phylia (established b.c. 25), Gallia? tres (Aquitanla, 
Lugudunensis, Belgica), Britannia (established a.d. 43). 
Every new province naturally came under the Emperor's 
authority. He governed his more important provinces 
(e.g. Syria, Galatia) through a Icgatus pro pratore in 
each — a man of consular or praetorian rank, who was 
paid a fixed salary in and after the time of Tiberius — 
and his le.ss Important provinces through a procurator 
(e.g. Judiea) or prcpfectua (e.g. Egypt). The period of 
senatorial governorships was one year, that of Imi>erial 
indefinite. Each province was governed accoitiing to 
a definite statute, which determined the administrative 
procedure and defined the privileges of individual cities 
in It. The inhabitants were disarmed and taxed. The 
oppressive and unjust rule of the Republic w'as exchanged 
for a much t>etter during the Empire; and the provinces, 
at l(‘ast during the first three centuries of our era, were 
prosperous and contented. A. Souter. 

PROVOKE. — ‘To provoke* Is now *to try to call 
forth evil passions,’ but in AV It is used in the sense 
of inciting to any action, good or evil, as 2 Co 9* ‘Your 
zeal hath provoked very many,’ ‘Provocation,’ how- 
ever, always occurs in a bad sense. It is used in Ps 95* 
of the conduct of the children of Israel towards God in 
the wilderness. 

PSALMS.— 1. Title and place in Canon.— The Book 
of Psalrn.9 is a collection of sacred poems, in large part 
liturgical in character and intended to be sung. The 
book belongs to the Kethubim or ‘Writings,’ i.e. the 
third and la.st group of the Jew ish Scriptures. The order 
of the Writings w as much less fixed than the order of the 
Law and the Prophets, the other tw'o groups of Scriptures; 
but the Psalms in all cases come near the beginning of 
this group, and in the modern Hebrew printed Bibles, 
which follow the great majority of German MSS, they 
stand first. In placing the Psalms, together with the 
rest of the Writings, before the (‘Latter’) Prophets, the 
EV has followed the Greek version; but in the internal 
arrangement of the Writings, the English and Greek 
versions differ from one another. 

The title of this collection of poems Is derived from the 
Greek version, in which the book Is entitled in some MSS 
PsfUmoi, in others Psaltcrion (in NT ‘Psalms,’ and 
‘Book of Psalms,’ Lk 20** 24«. Ac 1*»). pscUmoa In 
classical Greek signified the twanging of strings, and 
especially the musical sound produced by plucking the 
strings of a stringed instrument; as used here It means 
poems played to the music of (stringed) instrumenta 
The Greek word thus correiDonds cioaely to the Heb. 
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mismSr^ of which it is the tr. in the titles of individual 
Psalms {e.g. 3‘). The Jewish title for the whole book 
was ‘Book of Praises’: this referred directly to the 
subject-matter of the poems, and less directly Wian the 
Greek title to their musical character. Both titles 
take into account the majority of the poems rather than 
the whole; not all the Psalms were sun^; to musical 
accompaniment, and not all of them consist of praise. 

The Psalter contains, according to the divi.sion of the 
Hebrew text followed by EV, 150 poems; the Greek version 
contains 151. but the last of these is described as ‘outside 
the number.’ This number does not e.xac^tly correspond 
wHh the number of different poem.s. On the one hand, there 
are one or two clear cases, and there may be others less 
clear, of a single Psalm having been wrongly divided into two; 
thu.s Psalms 9 and 10 are shown by the continuance of the 
acrostic .scheme through the latter Psalm (cf . Acrostic, and 
see Expositor, Sept. 1906, pp. 233 -253) to luive once formed, 
as they still do in the Greek version, a single fx>em. So 
Pss 42. 43 ar^ shown by the recurrence of the same refrain 
(426- n 435) ^ oue poem. But the Greek version is 
scarcely tnie to the original in making two distinct Psalms 
out of each of the Psalms numbered 1 16 and 147 respectively 
in the Hebrew text and EV. Probably in a larger number of 
ca.ses, owing to an opposite fortune, two poems originally 
distinct have been joined together under a single number. 
A clejir instance of this kind is Ps 108, which con.sists of two 
P.sal ms or fragments of Psalms (viz.57’-“60^-‘2)^ Among the 
more generally siLspected instances of the .same kind are Pss 
19 (--w. 24 (^w. i-e-fMO) 27 (-vv. 

^d 36 (= 1 * 44 - 6 - 12 ). A very much larger number of such 
instances are inferred byDr.Brigga in his Commentary (/f 'C). 

Tlie Psalter docs not contain quite the whole of what 
survives of Jewish literature of this type. A few p.salms 
not included in the Psalter are found in other books; see, 
e.g., 1 S la 12. 38* Hab 3. And we have another 
important, though much smaller, collection of psalms in the 
‘Psalms of Solomon’ written about b.c. 63. These, with 
such NT psalms as Lk 14 «-m- 68-79^ important as showing 
that the period of pealm composition extended beyond the 
close of the OT. 

2, Origin and history .—( 1 ) Reception into the Canon.— 
The history of the Psalms and the P.sal ter is obscure; 
and many conclusions with regard to it rest, and for 
lack of other independent evidence must rest, on previous 
conclusions a.s to the origin and literary history of other 
Hebrew and Jewish literature. Conclu.sive external evi- 
dence for the existence of the Psalter in its present extent 
does not carry us very far back beyond the close of the 
Jewish Canon (see Canon of OT); but the mode of 
allusion to the Psalms in the NT renders it very unlikely 
that the book was still open to additions in the Isl cent. 

A. D.; and the fact that none of the ‘Psalms of .Solomon’ 
(see § 1, end) gained admission, and that this collection 
by its title perhaps presupi) 0 .ses the canonical ‘ P.salms of 
David,' renders it probable that the Psalter was complete, 
and not oix^n to further additions, some time before 

B. c. 63. Other evidence (cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 147), such 
as that derived from the sub.stantial agreement of the 
Greek version with the Hebrew text, does not carry the 
proof for the existence of the Psalter in its pre.sent extent 
much further. The net result is that, if not irnposHible, 
.t Is unsafe, to place the completion of the Psalter much 
below B.c. 100. 

(2) Previous history. — Behind that date lies a long 
history; for the Psalter represents the conclusion of a 
complex literary growth or development. We may note, 
first, two things that prove this general fact, that the 
Psalter is neither a simple edition of the poems of a single 
man or a single age, nor the first collection of its kind. 
(1) At the close of Ps 72 stand the words: ‘The prayers 
of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ This la intelligible 
If the remark onc^ closed an independent collection, and 
was taken over with the collection by the compiler of a 
larger work. But apart from some such hypothesis os 
this it is not intelligible; for the remark is not true of 
the Psalter as we have it; the prayers of David are 
not ended, other Psalms actually entitled ‘prayers’ 
and described as ‘of David’ are Pss 86 and 142; 
and seveiai subsequent Psalms assigned to David are, 


without being so entitled, actually prayers. (2) The same 
Psalm is repeated in different parts of the Psalter with 
slight textual or editorial variations: thus Ps 14 = Ps 63; 
40»3-i7 = 70; l()S-577-*i-f-608-i2. The Psalter, then, 

was composed by drawing on, and In some cases incor- 
porating, earlier collections of Psalms. 

Our next que.stions are: How many collections earlier 
than the Psalter can be traced? How far can the 
methods of the editor wlio drew on or combined these 
earlier collections be discerned? The first clue to the 
first que.stion may be found in the titles referring to 
persons and their distribution; tlie more significant 
h^atures of this distribution may be shown thus — 

1. Pss l-"2 are without title. 

2. Pss 3-41 are all entitled ‘of Da\'id,’ except Ps 10 
which is a continuation of P.** 9 (.see above), and P.s 33. 

3. Ps.s 42-49 are all entitled ‘of the sons of Korah,‘ 
except Ps 43, which is a continuation of Ps 42 (see above). 

4. Ps 50 is entitled ‘of Asaph.’ 

6. Pss 61-72 are all entitled ‘ of David,’ except Psa 66. 67. 
71. 72. 

6. Pss 73-83 are all entitled ‘of Asaph.’ 

7. Of Pss 84-89, four (Pss 84. 85. 87. 88) are entitled ‘of 
the .sorus of Korah,’ one (Ps 86) ‘of David,’ and one (Ps 69) 
‘of Ethan.’ 

8. Pss 120-134 are all entitled ‘Songs (so rather than * A 
song’ R,V) of Ascent.’ 

The remaining 46 Psalms (90-119, 135-150) are either 
without title, or the titlas are not the .same in any consider- 
able number of consecutive P.salrm (but note 108-110 and 
138-145 entitled ‘of David’). 

Now, if it .stood by itself, the statement at the close of 
Ps 72 could be explained by a single process — the in- 
cor|)oration of a previous collection consisting of Pss 
1-72 by an editor who added these to Pss 73 -150 derived 
from other soun'es. But within Pss 1-72 we have two 
occurrences of the same Psalm (Ps 14 =^Ps 53), which in 
itself indicates that in I\ss 1-72 at lea.st two hyrnn-books 
are combined. Again, Ps 53 differs from Ps 14 by the 
entire absence from it of the name ‘Juhweh’ and the 
use in four places of the name ‘God,’ wheir* Ps 14 usw»s 
‘Jahvveh’ (EV ‘the Lord’). So also in Ps70“«Ps 
40«a-i7 ‘Jahweh’ Is twice retained, but thrice It is 
replaced by ‘God.’ But the editorial activity thus 
Implied proves oit examination to have affected the 
entire group of Pss 42-83; for the difference' in the use 
of the names ‘Jahweh’ and ‘God’ between Pss 1-41 
and Pss 42-83 is remarkable; in Pss 1- 41 ‘Jahw'eh’ 
occurs 272 times, ‘God’ (ab.solutely ) 15 limes; in 
Pss 42-83 ‘jahweh’ 43 times, but ‘God’ 200 times 
(si^e Driver, IA)7^ 371). Now this bJohistic Psalter, a.s 
P.ss 42-83 are termed on account of the marked prefer- 
ence wliich is .shown in them for the term Elohim « ‘ Go<l,’ 
is one of the earlier collections embodied in our Psalter: 
but it is itself in turn derived from different sources; 
for it includes th<‘ group of David ’.s Psalms whieli closes 
with the statement that the Prayers of David are ended — 
a statement which, though not tnie of the whole P.salter, 
is tnie of this earlier Psalter, for betwe<Ti Pss 73-83 no 
prayer of David occurs. It also includes P.salms ‘of 
the sons of Korah’ and ‘of Asaph.’ Very possibly 
this Elohlsiic Psalter has not reached us In its original 
condition: for (1) the untitled Psalms may have been 
subsequently inserted; and (2) the Psalms entitled 
‘of Asaph’ may have once stoorl all together: at 
present Ps 50 stands isolated from the rest (Pss 78-83). 

In addition to the occurrences of Psalms in two 
recensions and the occurrence of similar titles or groups 
another feature points to earlier independent books o 
Psalms: this the occurrence of a doxologj' or suitable 
concluding formjta at certain points In the I*salter, 
viz. 41‘» at the end the first group of Psalms entitled 
‘of David’; 72* *• Im.'nediately before the statement 
that the Prayers of Dav**d are ended; and 89»*. See 
also 106<» and 160, which Ii^t Psalm in Its entirety may 
be taken as an enlarged doxology at the close of the 
completed Psalter. The doxologies at the end of 
Pss 41 and 72 occur at points which we have alreadly 
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A>und reason for regarding as the close of collections; 
that at 89**, however, occurs not at the close of the 
Elohistic Psalms, but six Psalms later. Now five of these 
six Psalms are drawn from the same sources as supplied 
the Elohistic editor, viz. from the ‘prayers of David' 
(Ps 86) and the book ‘of the sons of Korah.’ In Pss 
42-89 we not improbably have the original Elohistic 
Psalter (Pss 42-83), enlarged by the addition of an 
appendix (Pss 84—89), in which the name ‘ Jahweh’ was 
left unchanged, and consequently the form ‘Elohlm' 
ceases to predominate. 

From the evidence thus far considered or suggested 
(It cannot here be given in greater detail), we may infer 
some such stages as these in the history of the Psalms 
before the completion of the Psalter: — 

1. Compilation of a book entitled ‘of David' and in- 
cluding Phs 3-41 (except the untitled Ps 33). 

2. Compilation of a second hymn-book entitled 'of 
David’ (Pss 61-72, with exceptions). 

3. Compilation of a book entitled 'of Asaph’ (Asaph 
being the name of a guild of singers, Ezr 2^')* 

4. Compilation of a book entitled ‘of the sons of Korah' 
(also probably a guild of singers; cf. 2 Ch 20**). 

6. (kmipilaiion of ‘the Elohistic Psalter’ out of Psalms 
derived from 2. 3. 4 by an editor who generally substituted 
‘Elohim’ (‘Ciod’) for ‘Jahweh’ (EV 'the Loan’). 

6. Enlargement of 6 by the addition of Pss 84-89. 

7. Compilation of a book entitled ‘ bongs of the Ascents.* 

Can we detect the existence of other earlier Psalters? 

Bo far we have taken account mainly of titles of one type 
only and of titles which occur in groups. Dr. Briggs 
carries the argument from titles to the existence of 
collections of Psalms further. He infers that there was 
a collection of Michtams or chosen pieces, whence Pss 16. 
66-60 and Is 38“ 2*^ were drawn; another collection of 
BlaBChils or meditations, whence Pss 32. 42-46. 62-65. 
74. 78. 88. 89. 142 were derived; another colI«‘Ction of 
Psalms proper, of poems set to music, whence the 57 
Psalms described in the titl(*s as Mizmor (EV ‘psalm’) 
were derived; and yet another collection wiiicli bore 
the name of the musical director or choir master (EV 
‘the chief muzician'), whence the 56 Psalms so entitled 
were derived. If this be the case, tlien the composite 
titles enable US to see. that many Psalms stood successively 
in two or three collections before they obtained their 
place in the coinphded Psalter; c.g, Ps 19 — entitled 
‘of (or belonging to) the chief musician, a Psalm, 
of (or belonging to) David’ — had previously been 
included in three distinct collections; and so also Ps 44 — 
entitled ‘of the chief musician, of the sons of Korah, 
Maschil.’ Pcrliaps the strongest case for these further 
collections is that of the chief musician’s Psalter; in 
any case, the English readi*r must be w^arned that 
the pre{K)sition prefixed to the ‘chief musician’ is the 
same as that prefixed to 'David' or ‘Asaph’ or ‘the 
sons of Korah,’ though in the first case RV renders ‘for’ 
and in the latter cases 'of.* Consequently, since in 
many case.s it is impossible, owing to intervening w'ords 
{e.g. in Pss 12. 46), to interpret such a combination as ‘of 
the chief musician, of David,’ ‘of the chief musician, of 
the sons of Korah ’ of joint authorship, we must see in 
them either conflicting ascriptions of authorship placed 
side by side, or, far mori^ probably, as just siigg<*sted, 
the titles of collections of Psiilms or hymn-books to 
which they had previously belonged. It is then highly 
probable that in the first instance such titles as 'of 
David,* ‘of Asaph/ ‘of the sons of Korah/ were 
neither IntendcKl nor understood to name the author of 
the Psalm in question. But if this was so, wo can tUso see 
that before the lina- 4ago hi the growth of the Psalter 
they were misunderstood; for the title ‘of David’ 
clearly implied authorship to the author (s) of the longer 
titles in Pss 7 and 8: It Is scarcely less clear that the title 
implied authorship to the authors of other titles that 
suggest an historic.al setting (see, e.g., Pss 3. 67). 

Titles of ^6 Psalms. — Inasmuch as the terras occurring 
in the titles to the Psalms are not explained elsewhere in 
this Dictionary, it will be convenient to give here brief notes 


on those which have not already been discussed, ft may 
be said in general that great obscurity enshrouds the subject, 
and that, in spite of the many ingenious speculations to 
which the terms in question have given rise, it is hazarcious 
to base, on any particular theories of interpretation, far 
reaching conclusions. With few exceptions the titles of the 
latter part of the Psalter (Pss 9(^-160) are free from these 
tenns. 

Apparently we have in the titles not only notes indicating 
the source whence the Psalm was derived (see above), but 
also in some oa.ses notes defining the character of the Psalm 
(see below, Nos. 12 and 13 and I?] No. 18). or some circum- 
stances of its use. Thus Ps 92 was to be used on the Sabbath, 
Ps 30 at the Feast of the Dedication (1 Mac 4“, Jn 10“), 
celebrated from the time of the Maccabees onward; and Ps 
100 on the occasion of offering thank-offering; -so also 
‘to bring to remembrance’ (EV) in Pss 38 and 70 may 
rather mean ‘at the time of making the offering called 
azkarah ’ ( It V ‘ memo rial , ’ c .^7. N u 6* ) ; see also N o . 6 ( below ) . 
This type of note is more frequent in the LXX, which assigns 
Ps 24 for the use of the first day of the week, Ps 48 for the 
second, Ps 94 for the third, Ps 93 for the day Ijefore the 
Sabbath. Other titles, it is supposed, name, by the opening 
W'ords of songs sung to it or otherwise, the tune to which 
thej’salm w'as to be sungf soe,4 ijeleth hash-fihahar,Al-tashheth, 
Jonath-elem~reJu)kim, Shoshannim; see below), or the instru- 
ments w hich were to accompany the singing of the Psalm 
(? Nehiloth, Neginoth). 

For ease of reference we give the terms in alphabetic 
order. 

1. Aijele^ hash-shahar (Ps 22) is a transliteration of Heb. 
words which mean ‘the hind of the morning’; the Heb. 
consonant.s rnigiit equally well mean ‘ the help of the morn- 
ing.’ These words are preceded by the Heo, preposition 
‘of, which, among many others, has the meaning ‘in accord- 
ance with, ’and here andin othersirnilar titles notimprobably 
means ‘set to’ (AV). The whole note, then, may mean 
that the Psalm was to be sung to the tune to W'hich the song 
beginning ‘the hind (or ‘the help’) of the morning' had 
been accustomed to be sunp. The renderings ‘ upon Aijeleth 
Shahar'(AV) and ‘ concerning Aijeleth hash-shanar’ are also 
legitimate, but leas probable. With thLs title cf . below Nos. 
3> 7> 9» 10, 14, 19 (not all equally probable instances). 

2. Alamoth (Ps 46) . This term and Sheminith (Pss 6. 12) 
must be treated together. They are preceded by the same 
preposition ‘of discussed under No. 1, and accordingly IIV 
renders 'set to the Sheminith,’ etc. But it is hardly likely, 
in view of 1 Ch 15'****, that these terms are namas of tunea, 
though they obviously have some reference to the music. 
The usual meaning of sheminith in Heb. is 'eighth,' of 
*alamoth ‘young women’; so that the titles run ‘upon’ or 
‘according to’ or ‘set to the eighth’ or ‘the maidens.' 
‘The maidens,’ it is conjectured, means ‘the voices of 
maidens,’ and that, it is further conjectured, stands for 
‘the falsetto voice of males’; so that the whole phrase ‘set 
to the maidens’ would mean ‘to l)e sung witn soprano 
voices.’ Thence, it is inferred, ‘set to the eighth’ means 
'sung with the bass voice.’ All this, though it has found 
considerable acceptance and has sometimes been stat^ 
with little or no qualification, pcxs.se.s8es no more than the 
value of an unvenfied and perhaps unverifiable guess. 

3. Al-tashhcth (Pss 57. 68. 59. 76). The words mean ‘de- 
stroy not,’ and may l>e the l>eg;inning of a vintage song cited 
in Is 65* ‘Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ Then the 
note presumably clirtM'ta that the Psalms shall be sung to 
the tune of this song (cf. No. 1). But the omission of the 
preposition ‘of used in similar ca,scs is suspicious. 

4. The Chief Musician. See preced. column. 

6. ‘Ascents* (K V; ‘degrees* AV), asongof (Pjw 120-134). 
The Heb. may also be the plural of a compound expres- 
sion, and mean 'Songs of Ascent.’ In the latter case the 
title of the whole collection has been prefixed to each Psalm 
(see above). ‘Songs of Ascent’ might mean ‘Songs of the 
Ascent’ (cf. Ezr 7*), from Babylon, but more probably 
'Songs of the A.scent* to JenLsalem on the occasion of the 
great yearly festivals. On the supposition that the meaning 
is * A song of Ascents’ (pi.), the phrase has been explained 
with reference to the 15 'ascents’ or ‘steps’ (such is the 
meaning of the Heb. word in Ex ‘2()=». 1 K 10‘** ), that led 
from the Women’s Court to that of the men in the Temple 
area; it has been inferred that one of each of these 16 Psalms 
was sung on each of the 15 steps. Other inmnious but im- 

J robable suggestions have been offered (cf., most lately, 
. W. Thirtle, Old Testament Problems). 

6> Dedication of the House, t.e. the 'Temple (PsSO). Sm 
above and art. Df.dication IFk\bt or the]. 

7. Gittith (^s 8. 81, 84). The word is the fem. of the 
adj. derived from In the throe titles it ia preceded by 
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prep. *al (see under No. 1), and the phrase has been 
supposed to mean that the Psalm was to be sung to the 
accompaniment of the Gittite instrument (cf. Nos. 16 and 
? 16). whatever that may have been, or to the Gittite tune 
(cf. No. 1). If the word was originally pronounced ‘Git- 
toth’ (pi. of gath^ *a wine-press’), the note may direct that 
the Psalms were to be sung to some vintage melody (cf. 
No. 3). 

8. Higgaion. — ^The word thus transliterated in 9^" (RV) 
is translated in 92* ‘a solemn sound’ (RV), ‘murmuring 
sound’ (Driver), and in 19^* ‘meditation.’ In 9‘® it seems 
to be a musical note. 

9* Jeduthun.— On the analon^ of ‘of David,’ etc. (see 
above), the title in Ps 39 should run ‘of the sons of Korah, 
of Jeduthun.’ In Pas 62. 77 the preposition prefixed to the 
term is ‘of (cf. No. 1), and by analogy Jeduthun might be 
the name of a tune or an instrument. But this is very 
uncertain; see art. Jeduthun. 

10. Jonath-elem-rehokim (Ps 66). The Heb. conso- 
nants are most naturally translated ‘ the dove of the distant 
terebinths’; less probably, but as the tradition embodied in 
the vocalized Heb. text suggests, ‘ the dove of the silence 
of them that are distant.’ The note is to be explained as 
No. 1. 

11. Mahalath(P8 53),MahalathLeannoth (Ps88). Jhe 
words are very ambiguous and obscure, but the fact that in 
both Psalms the prep. *al precedes, relates these notes to the 
group of which No. 1 is typical. 

12. MaschU (P»s 32. 42-^5. 52-55. 74-78. 88. 89. 142). 
The term describes the character of the poem, but whether 
its precise meaning is.'a meditation’ (Briggs) or ‘a cun- 
ning Psalm’ (Kirkpatrick), or something else, cannot be 
determined with certainty. See also p. 771'^. 

13. Michtam (Pas 16. 56-6(), also perhaps in the original 
text of la 38^ is a term like the last, but of still more uncertain 
meaning. The Rabbinical interpretation — a golden {poem) 
— though adopted by Briggs, is quite unconvincing. 

14. Muth-labben (Ps 9). The Heb. consonants may 
mean ‘Death whitens,’ and thi-s may have l>ecn the com- 
mencement of a song which gave a name to a tune; cf . No. 1. 
But it is not unreasonable to suspect the text, as many have 
done. 

16. Reginoth (AV in Pss 4. 6. 54. 55. 67. 76) and Neginah 
(Ps 61). The words thus, in excess of caution, transliterated 
by AV, are correctly translated by RV ‘stringed instru- 
ments’ (Ps 61 ‘song ), and so even by AV in Hab .3‘». 

16. Nchiloth (Ps 5), of ten supposed to mcsan ‘ wind instru- 
ments ’ (cf . No. 15). But this is quite doubtful. Uncertain, 
too, is the view that the word indicates a tune; the preposi- 
tion ( *el) that precedes is not the same as that which generally 
introduces what appear to be names of tunes elsewhere (cf. 
No. 1); but cf. No. 19. 

17. Sheminith. ^e No. 2. 

18. Sh^gaion (Ps 7). The pi. of this word (Shiqionoth) 
occurs in Hab 3b possibly by error for Neginoth (cf , No. 16), 
which perhaps stood in the text from which the Greek ver- 
sion was made. The root from which the word is derived 
means ' to goastray ’ or ‘ to reel ’ (as, c.f/., from drunkenness). 
Hence, since Ewald, n^ny liave conjectured that Shiggaion 
means ‘a wild, passionate song, with rapid changes of 
rhythm’ ipxf. Lex.). The meaning really remains entirely 
uncertain. 

19. Shqshannim (Pss 45. 69) , Shushan-eduth (Ps 60), and 
Shoshannim-eduth (Ps 80) appear to be different ways of 
citing the same song to the tune of which these Psalms 
were to be sung. The preposition used before these words 
is 'al (cf. No.l),exceptmPs80, where it is ’eZ, which in some 
cases is used interchangeably with 'al. It is curious that 
Psalms so different as 45 ana 69 should be set to the same 
tune. Ps 80 cites the first two words of the poem, * (Like) 
lilies (or rather anemones) is the Testimony (or Law)’; 
Pss 45. 69 the first word only; and Ps 60 apparently was 
variant, ‘ (Like) a lily’ (singular for plural), etc. 

3. Dates of the various collections. — Is it possible to 
determine the dates at which any of these collections of 
Psalms were made? Obviously they are f?arlier than the 
completion of the Psalter, i.e. than about b.c. 100 (see 
above); obviously also the collections were later than the 
latest Psalm which they originally contained. One or 
more Psalms in all the collections show more or less 
generally admitted slgn.s of being post-exilic. The 
various collections therefore which we have In the 
Psalter were compiled between the 6th and the 2nd 
centuries b.c. By arguments which cannot here be 
reproduced, Robertson Smith {OTJC ch. vii.) reached 
the following conduslens in detail. The first Davidic 
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collection (Pss 3~41) was compiled about the time ol 
Ezra and Nehemiah; the second Davidic collection 
(Pss 57-72) in the 4th cent.; the Asaphite (Pss 50. 73-83) 
and Korahite (Pss 42-49) collections between b.c. 430 
and 330. Dr. Briggs places the Korahitic and Asaphite 
collections somewhat later — after b.c. 332; the Elohistie 
P.salter (Pss 42-83) and the chief musician’s collection 
In the 3rd cent. b.c. But whatever the value of these 
detailed conclusions, which are not all very secure, one 
general fact of much importance slreafly stands out: 
the period between the Exile and the 1st cent. u.c. was 
marked by much activity in the collection and editing 
of Psalms; and this, apart from the dates of individual 
Psalms, is significant for the part played by the Psalms in 
the leligious life of the post-exilic comniunity. 

4. Dates of individual Psalms. — From the colh'ctions 
we pass to the difficult and much discusscHl question 
of the dates of the individual I’salrns. All that will be 
possible here is to point out certain general lines of 
evidence, with one or two i’lust rations in detail. 
the detailed conclusions with reference to the collections 
are sound, a minimum datt; is fixed for many Psalms: 
e.g. Pss 3-41 (except the untitled Ps 33) are not 
later than about the time of lOxra and Nehemiah; 
Pss 42-49 and 50. 73 and 83 not latcT (on Robertson 
Smith’s theory) than b.c. 330, and so on. The collec- 
tions are indeed post-t‘xilic, but in itself that need not 
prevent even the whole ot the Psalms biung pre-exilic: 
the collections might 1>«‘ post-exilic h.Mnn-books composed 
entirely of ancient liymns. As a matter of fact, not 
all the Psalms are pre-exilic; many of tin- iiulividual 
Psalms are somewhat clearly of iiost -exilic origin; 
indeed, there is a fairly gc'ueral conK(>nsus of opinion 
that the majority, a consid<Tahle body of opinion that 
the great majority, of the Psalms are post -exilic. Signs 
of exilic or po.st-exilic origin are: (1) Allusions to the 
Exile or the desolation of Zion, as a i)resent or past 
fact, as the c.ase may be: see e.g. 5P*^- 89^* 102‘* 

106” 107*ff* 126^ 1371 147*. The profanation of the 
Temple by the heathen alluded to in Pss 74-79 may 
refer rather to the events of Maccabjean times (b.c. 165) 
than to 586. (2) Other allusions to social and political 

conditions, such as the frequent division of the Jews 
into religious parties, with the use of terms like ‘the 
poor,’ ‘the pious' {CUaslcHm) as party names; but 
this and other such allusions are differently interpreted 
and weighed by different scholars. (3) Language such 
as that of, e.g., Pss 116. 139; style and language in 
many other Psalms is less conclusive though (granted 
certain previous conclusions) not without w«‘iglit. (4) 
Dependence upon exilic and post-exilic writings: e.g. 
Pss 93. 96-100 almost certainly, and Ps 57 most probably, 
imply familiarity on tlie part of the writer with much of 
Is 40-66. (5) The presence of certain religious ideas which 
were not developed till late in tlu* hi.slory of Israel’s 
religion. There is much variety of judgment as to the 
number of Psalms and the particular Psalm.s shown by 
these criteria to be late, but, as previously stated, It is ad- 
mittedly large. Strictly speaking, indeed, these criteria 
determine the date of those sections only to which they 
apply, not nece8.sarlly that of the entire Psalm; and if 
it can be shown that the obviously post-exilic sections in 
any particular Psalm are interpolations, the rest of the 
Psalm may be (but, of course, by no means necessarily 
Is) pre-exilic. Dr. Briggs in his Gominentary has carried 
the hyi>othesl8 of interpolation far, using as his test 
certain theories of metre and strophe. 

What, then, are tiie positive criteria for pre-exilic Psalms 
or pre-exilic element. s in Psalms which may show in 
parts obvious signs of post-exilic origin? Failing s\ich 
criteria, the Psalms cannot be shown to be considerably 
earlier than the post-exilic collections In which they have 
come down to us. The criterion of pre-exilic date most 
relied on is an allusion to the king; from the fall of Judah 
in B.c. 586 down to b.c. 105, when Arlstobulus i. assumed 
the title of king, there was no native king of Judah. 
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i^ow, since in, e.g., Pss 20. 21 the alluMou to the king 
cannot satisfactorily be explainer! of a foreign monarch, 
and these Psalms cannot be thrown as late as b.c. 105, 
it appears to follow that they originated before 580. 
Other Psalms alluding to a king who cannot well be a 
foreigner, or have lived so late as it.c. lor>, are Pss 2. 
18. 28. 45. 61. 03. 72. Yet there still remains a question 
of interpretation: Is the king in these Psalms an actual 
contemporary individual, or the Messianic king whether 
regarded as an individual or as the royal people of Israel 
(cf. JQH, 1895, p. 05S fT.)? If the latter interi)retation 
is correct (as, e.g., in the case of Ps 2 at least, it probably 
is), the value of the allusion as a criterion of pre-exilic 
date vanishes; for a reference to a king who is not a 
person of history but an ideal conception is not /c.s.s 
probable in a post-exilic than in a pre-exilic jmem. 
Further, a i)urely proverbial allusion to the king, such 
as occurs in Ps furnishes no valid criterion for 

pre-exilic origin, nor does an allusion to kings in the 
plural {e.g. Ps 119^« 14Si‘). 

If. as the previous remarks should have suggested, it 
is in most ca.ses only possible to determine whether a 
Psalm is pre-exilic or post-exilic on evidence somewhat 
widely api»licablc, and in many cases impo.ssible to 
determine (*ven this quite decisively, it should be clear 
that the attempt to fix the authorship or dates ol Psalms 
very precisely must generally prove fruitless. Are there 
any that can be referred, even with great probability, to 
a particular occasion as that of their origin, or to a par- 
ticular writer? The mere fact that a Psalm may appear to 
us suitable to a particular occasion, as, e.g.. Ps 40 to the 
deliverance from Sennacherib in 701, does not uece.ssarily 
prove that it even refers to it, still less that it was w'ritten 
at the time, the question arises. Is the occasion in question 
the only one to which the terms of the P.salrn are 
applicable, or are those terms sufhcieully specific to 
render it imiirobable that the Psalm might have fitted 
other occasions unknown to us, or but partially known? 
Thus Ps.s 44. 74. 79. 118 presuppose conditions which 
resemble what is known of the period of tlie Maccaba*an 
revolt (cf. 1 Maccabees), more closely than what is known 
of any otlier ])eriod, and on that ground they have been 
a.ssigned by many to the Maccaba^an ju riod. the(|uestion 
fs. Are the descriptions so specific tfiai they might not 
akso correspond to the conditions of the, middle of tlie 
4th cent. n.c. (to which other scholars have referred 
Pss 44. 74. 79) if we wen*, equally well informed with 
regard to these? 

6 The question of Davidic Psalms. — The question of 
avthorshijt retains an interest only with reference to 
David, d'he theory that David was the author of 
Psalrn.s can be traced back a.s far as llie time (not to be 
dated very precisely, but centuries at least after David’s 
time) when the historical notes were added in ct‘rtain 
P.salms to the title of I)a\id’ (see above). Wliether 
It go<‘s back furllier ((‘xcept in the case of P.s 18 =-^2 S 22; 
see below) to the time of the origin of the collection 
entitled ‘of Da\id' is le.ss clear, for it is by no means 
certain tliat tlie, .similar title ‘of tlie chief mnsi('ian’ 
referred to aulliorship (.see above). 8lill. we may consider 
the argurmmt which, based on tlie assumption that it 
did, is to the efTect that if so many P.salms (as 73 in 
the H(*brew text, more in the (Ireek text, and nil in later 
Jewish tradition) were attributed to David, some 
must actually be his. tliougli many so entitled are 
demonstrably and admittedly not. In a word, where 
tb(‘re is much smoke, there must have been some lire. 
The argument at best does not seem to justify more 
than a strong probability that Da\id wrote psalms; 
and iiossibly Die fact Duit i)a\ id was a famous potu. even 
though all his poems more nearly re.seinbled 2 8 
than the P.salrn.s, couiiled with his fame as a zealou.s 
worshipper of Jahweli, may theextentof the historical 
fact underlying the late traditions. But even granted 
that the evidence were strong enough to justify the 
Statement that some Psalms of David are preserved in the 


Psalter, the most important problem still remains to bf 
solved, viz. which Psalms in particular are David’s? It 
will be found on an examination that the positive reasons 
assigned for regarding any particular Psalm as David’s 
are inconclusive: they often amount to nothing more 
tlian an argument that there is nothing in such and 
such Psalms which forbids us to ascribe them to David. 
There are some Psalms which in whole or in part may 
not be incompatible with what we know of David’s life, 
but the allusions are too general to enable us to deny 
that they are equally applicable to many other lives. 
The Psalm wdiich is most generally claimed for David 
by those who go beyond the general argument and 
specify particular Psalms as his. Is Ps 18; but many 
who hold this to be in the main David’s feel compelled 
to treat vv.so-*^ as later. An external argument In 
favour of the Davidic authorship of this Psalm has often 
been sought in the fact that it appears in 2 S 22 as well 
as in the Psalter; but the argument is of little value; 
it carries us back, indeed, beyond the evidence of the 
Psalm-titles, but the Books of Samuel were composed 
long after David s time, and 2 S 22 occurs in a section 
(2 S 21-24) which shows signs that entitle us to conclude 
that it was in.serted after the main work was complete. 
We may safely conclude thus; There are Psalms in 
the P.salter of which, if we may remove certain parts as 
later interpolations, a residuum remaims of which it 
would be unjustifiable to a.ssert that it was not written 
by David. 

6. Character of the contents : the * I* of the Psalms. — 

But if we cannot determine the authors of the Psalms, 
or the particular occasions out of which they sprang, 
we may yet ask. and ought to ask, What type of persons 
wrote them, what type of experiences do they embody, 
with what type of subject do they deal? In order to 
answer these questions, it will be necessary to discuss 
briefly an important principle of interpretation. 

A considerable proportion of the Psalms describe, 
from the writer s standpoint, the experiences or aspira- 
tions or the religious faith of the nation or of the religious 
community — whether this community be co-extensive 
with the nation or a group or party within it. The 
P.salm.s which most obviously belong to this class are 
tho.se in wliich the pronoun of the flrst person plural is 
u.sed. These an' some 27 in nuriiber (.see P.ss 21. 33. 46. 
47. 48. 50. 60. (both vv.J-^ and * lOS* *’! 65. [in V.’* 
Vulg. and LXX read ‘us’ for ‘me’l 67. 79. 80. 
HI. 90. 95. 98. 99. 100. 105. 113. 115. 117. 124. 126. 132. 
136. 144 147). In another group of 25 Psalms (viz. 
Pss 8. 17. 22. 40. 44. 59. 62. 66. 68. 71. 74 75. 78. 84. 
85. 89. 94. 103. 106 116 118. 122. 135. 137. 141) the 
personal pronoun is sometimes in the flrst singular, 
sometimes in the flrst plural; this interchange is not 
perluii>s to be always accounted for in the same w'ay; 
but in some of these Psalms it is obviously the main 
purpose of the writer to describe the experiences of 
the nation (cf. e.g., Pss 44. 74. 78). Another group 
of P.salms not so easily defined as the two preceding, but 
including some 22 Psalms at least (Pss 1. 12. 14. ( — 63) 
15. 19‘ » 24. 29. 34. 72. 76. 82. 93. 96. 97. 107. 112. 114. 
125. 127. 133. 134. 148. 149. 150), are as little limited 
to imlividual experience as the first: they are, for 
example calls to prai.se God for His goodness, or de- 
scriptions of the character which is pleasing to God. 
The remainder of the Psalms, about (yet barely) half the 
whole number, appear superficially. In contrast to the 
foregoing, to describe the experiences or aspirations 
of some individual. They are written in the first person 
singular. But in one Psalm, owing to its peculiar struc- 
ture. the Psalmist supplies the interpretation of the 
pronoun ol first singular, and in tills ca.se the singular 
pronoun refers, not to an individual, but to the nation 
(.see Ps 129‘) The personification of the nation as an 
individual which underlies this usage occurs often in 
Hebrew literature (see Skkvantt of the Lord, § 6). 
How far does it extend in the Psalter? Is the much 
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afflicted subject of other Psalms written in the first 
persott an individual, or, like the much afflicted subject 
of Ps 129, Israel? For instance, does the author of 
the words, ‘Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 
nor suffer thy holy one to see corruption’ (Ps 16‘®), 
ixpress the conviction that he himself will never see 
death (for it is this and not resurrection that the words 
imply), or that Israel will never cease to be? Dck?s the 
author of Ps 51 make confession of purely personal sins 
(vv.i-s),and lookforward as an individual toa missionary 
career (v.>’), or, like the authors of La Is 63’- 

64^*, does he, identifying himself with his people, make 
confession of national sins? It is impossible either 
to discuss this fully here, or to attempt to determine 
how far the use of ‘ I’ = Israel extends beyond Ps 129. 
One other feature of the Psalms which superficially 
appear to describe the experiences of the individual 
may be noted: many of them break off into perfectly 
obvious prayers for the nation {e.g. Ps 2522 28»), or into 
appeals to the community as a whole to participate 
in the writer’s experience or aspirations (cf. e.g. Ps 
3CH^- 32“ ). These departures from the apparently 
individual tenor of the rest of the Psalm are sometimes 
treated as glosses; and they may be such. Not all of 
these Psalms need have the same origin: some may 
have been originally written as national confessions, 
some, originally of a more exclusively individual character, 
may have been fitted for use by the cornmunitj', by the 
addition of liturgical verses and the elimination of 
what was too limited to be of general applicability. 

Summary . — The conclusion to be drawn even from 
this brief survey of the origin of the Psalter and the 
character of the Psalms may be stated thus: — The 
Psalms as we have received them are sacred poems that 
reflect more or less clearly the conditions of the post- 
exilic Jewish community and express its varying religious 
feelings and aspirations, in origin some of these Psalms 
may go back to the pre-exilic period, some may 
originally have sprung out of circumstances peculiar to 
an individual; but in consequence of editing by the 
successive compilers of the post-exilic hymn-books 
through which the Psalms have come down to us. most of 
the p<jculiarly pre-exilic or individual characteristics 
which m.ay have distinguished them originally have 
been largely obliterated. 

7. Religious value and influence of the Psalter. - 

Probably no book of the OT has exercised a more pro- 
found and extensive influence over succeeding ages 
than the Psalms. Among the Jews, indeed, the Law 
has received a more persistent and greater attention; 
but the place of the P.salms in the history of the Christian 
Church and in Christian experience is typified by the 
frequency with which they are quoted in the NT. 
To trace this influence, or to illustrate it as Mr. 
Prothero has so excellently done in his volume entitled 
The Psalms in Human Life, falls outside the scoi>e of 
this article. All that can be attempted, and even 
that but very inadequately, is to indicate some of the 
leading religious ideas, some of the striking religious 
qualities of the Psalms, And in doing this it is nece.s.sary 
to empha.size clearly the fact that such ideas and 
qualities arc by no means common to all the 150 or 
more poems which w^ere written by an indefinite number 
of writers, and w'ere gathered together in our Psalter. 
What alone is aimed at here is to draw attention to some 
of the qualities that are at least frequently present, and 
some of the ideas which frequently or strikingly appear 
— to the Ideas and qualities which have in large measure 
been the cause of the great and persistent influence which 
the Psalms have exercised. 

(1) The Psalms occupy a peculiar position in the OT 
literature in consequence of their character. The Law 
codifies the customs of Israel which had received the 
approval of Jahweh; the Historical Narratives relate 
Jahweh's dealings with Israel; the Prophets deliver 
Jahweh’s message to Israel, and in the Psalms Israel 


replies. These distinctions are of course broadly drawn, 
and w'e may find, for e.xample, in Jeremiah {e.g. 20’® ) 
‘contentions’ with Jahweh that may be somewhat closely 
paralleled in the Psalms; or, again, the facts that faced 
the author of the Book of Job are discussed, for example, 
in Pss 37. 49. 73, though more briefly, and in the case of 
Pss 37 and 49 less penetratingly. Yet it is true that 
in the main the Psalter contains the prayers and praises 
of Israel, and that they have become classical and 
stimulating examples for lat(T generations. 

(2) But if in the Psalms Israel speaks to God, it 
speaks as one wdio has been taught by the Prophets. 
The Prophets stood alone, or supported by but a small 
company of disciples, addressing a deaf or gainsaying 
nation; the Psalmists identify themselves either with 
their whole people or at least with a numerous, if op- 
pressed, community. The Proph(*ts upbraid the people 
with forgetting Jahweh, with forsaking Him for other 
gods; the Psalmists find difficulty in accounting for the 
calamities that have come upon their nation, which 
has not forgotten God, but suflers for its very loyalty 
to Him {e.g. Ps 4420 {render ‘ If we lunl forgotten,' etc.]). 
The prophet of the Exile eruleavours to awaken Israel 
to its destiny as a missionary nation (Is 40-55; cf. art. 
Seuvant of the Loud): the Israel of many of the 
Psalms has accepted the r61e (e.g. 47. 51. 100;. But a 
full discussion of the manifold influence of the Prophets 
on the Psalmists is imv>os.sible here. 

(3) We turn now to the Psalmists’ belief in Ooti: and 

here it must suffice to draw attention to two features — 
the breadth of the conception, and the intensity of the 
consciousness, of God. The early belief of Israel that 
other gods besides Jahweh existed has left traces in the 
Psalter, but is probably nowhere present as a living 
belief. Some of the Psjil mists use phra.ses that origi- 
nally sprang from a belief in other gods {e.g. 77»* 952 ), 
but the mere use of sucli phra.ses proves nothing as to 
the actual belief of a later gem*ration that may continue 
to €*mploy them; w(‘ continue to u.se them ourselves; 
and often tht‘ Psalmists refer to other gods only in order 
to emphasize Jahweh’s .supremacy 96M, or to 

imitate the arguments with which the Deutero-lsaiah 
had ridiculed the gods of the nations out of existence 
{e.g. 115. 135). A deeper elTect of tin* earlier belief 
may probably be seen in wdiat is in any case a con- 
spicuous and permanently influential feature of the 
Psalms— the intimacy of the consciousne.ss of God, 
In Israel the monotheistic id<‘a sprang, not from an 
abstraction of what wa.s common to many gods previ- 
ously or still worshipped, but from the expansion of 
the thought of the .same one (lod whom alone Israe l had 
previously w'orshipped. W’hile Israel believed the god.s 
of other nations to be real beings set ov eragain.sl Jahweh, 
it w'as natural for thenj to feel a peculiarly clo.se relation 
to Jahweh, to look upon Him as their po.s.se.s.sion ; the 
belkd in other god.s perislied, thr* sen.se of Jahweh a.s a 
close and intimate Personality .survives!; and not a little 
of the enduring power of the P.salms is due to the vivid 
apprehen.sion of God that resulted. Jahweh is the 
‘living God’ as opposed to the unrealities that have 
been taken by other ix'oples a.s gods. Supreme in 
Nature (Pss 8. 104. 93) as in History (and siich He is to 
many at least of the P.salmists), Jahweh nevertheless 
remembers and visit.s man (Ps 8); He abides though 
all else perishes {e.g. P.ss 46, 1 02). and to those who posse.ss 
Him all else sink.s into in.signifieunce (Ps 732 “’ ). 

At times, ind(*ed, this sen.se of po.s.sessing Jahw'ch 
obscures for the Psalrni.sts Hie full meaning of Jahweh 
as the one and only God of the w hole world and of all 
mankind. Not all the imprecatory P.salms, os they are 
termed, show a sense of the universality of Jahweh’s 
relations. But in others the universal note rings clear 
(sec, e.g., Pss 47. 65. 67. 100). 

(4) This brings us to another feature of the Psalms 
which has contributed to the Influence exercised by 
them — the hope that is in thorn, their Messianic ouUoo£ 
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iliey look beyond the present which for the writers is 
often full of oppression and aflliction, to a future which 
;s sometimes described with some fulness (e g. Ps 72), 
but is often merely suggested by the call on God to 
arise, to awake, to reveal Himself; or by some other brief 
but pH'gnant phrase. We cannot here discuss how far 
the Psalms anticipate a particular Messianic individual', 
it must suffice to say that the original sense of many 
passages has been obscured by specific applications to 
the life of Christ — applications which in some instances 
have bei'ii built on a very questionable Hebrew text 
or an illegitimate translation, and that in some Psalms 
(e.gr. Ps 2) tile Messiah' is perhaps rather the nation 
of Israel, supreme among the nations of the world (cf. 
Dn 7), tlian an individual ruler or deliverer, whether of 
Israel or of the world. But wlutre fuller expression is given 
to the hope, it often takes the form of the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, without reference to 
any other king than God Himself; the overruling thought 
is of the manifestation of His supreme sovereignty and 
the consequent promotion of rigliteousness and equity 
among all people (so pre-eminently Pss 90-100). Even 
in the broadest form of this thought, it is true that 
Israel occuiiies a central position and Zion is to become 
for the whole world what It has long been for Israel — 
the c(‘ntre of n?ligion, the place where Jahweh will be 
worshippt‘d (cf. esp. Ps 87). No P.salrnlst has attained 
to the standpoint of our Ixird’s teaching in Jn . 

(5) From the thought of the Psalmists about God 
and tluhr hope in Him. we may turn to their thought 
of men, which is for the most part primarily of Israel, 
and in particular to their seme of sin. 

Judged by their attitude towards sin, the Psalms fall 
into two great groups: the extreme reiiresentatives of 
each group are very different in thought, tone, and 
ti'inper; the less extreme approximate more or less closi'ly 
to one another. In the one group the writers claim for 
themselves, and, so far as they identify tliemselves 
with Israel, for their nation, that tliey are righteous, 
and in consequi'iict* have a claim on God’s righteousness 
to deliver them from i)resent afflictions (so. e.g. P.ss 7. 
17 26. 28, 44 86). In the other group. conh*ssion is 
made of gn'at iniquity: the appeal for hely) if made, 
can be made to God s mercy and lovingkindness alone 
(see Pss 25. 32. 40. 51. 65. 85. etc.). The first group 
stand far nunoved from the early Prophets; but they 
have i.onsiderable re.s('mblanco in thought to Habak- 
kuk; the. s('Cond group, again, differ from the early 
Prophtds, for though both recognize the sinfulness of 
Israel yet the Proplu ts complain that Israel dot*s not 
recognize its sin, whereas fhe.se Psalms make con- 
fession of sin on behalf of the nation (cf. the late 
conf(*.ssion in Is 63^-64‘0. 

(6) The vi(*w tak< n of sin in both groups of Psalms 
Is best appreciated by noticing how, with all their differ- 
ence, th(‘y are yet related. Some .sense of sin is perhaps 
never altogether absent from the Psalms that lay claim 
to rlghttx)usne.ss, and a strong sense of relative right- 
eousness generally ac'companies the most fervent con- 
fession of sin. Even in such Psalms as the 32n<l and 
the 51st, where the difference is most clearly felt Iwtween 
God s standard and man’s iierformance. the sense is also 
present of a sharp difference between those who. in 
spite of sin, yet pursue atti^r righteousne.ss, and those 
who con.stltute the class of ‘the wicked’ or the trans- 
gressors.' This attitude towards sin might doubt les.s 
without much difficulty become that of the Phari.see 
in the parable; but It is also closely akin to the highe.st 
Christian consciousness, in which the shadow of sin 
shows darkest in the light of the righteousness and love 
of God m revealed, in Christ, and which leads the tnie.st 
followers of Christ, with all honesty, to account thmi- 
selves the chief of sinners. And It is becau.se the peni- 
tential’ Psalms are confessions, not so much of grosser 
Bins open to the rebuke of man, but of the subtler 
skis which are committed in the sight of and against 


God only, of the sins which stand in the way of th« 
nation called of God fulfilling its missionary destiny 
tliat these Psalms have play(‘d so conspicuous a part 
in forming the habit and moulding the form of t!»e con- 
fession of the Christian man and the Christian Church. 

On the poetical form of the Psalms, see Poetry and 
Acrostic. The first edition of T. K. Cheyue'.s Book oj 
P.'}a/m.s(1882) withitafineoriginai translation and terse notes 
full of in.sighl, i.s one of the bej^t books the student can use; 
in the second edition the translation i.s based on a verj 
radical re-constrmUion of the Hebrew text, which has no: 
obtained general approval. Other translations are Well- 
hau.sen-Furnes.s’s in the Polychrome Bible U. Driver’.'i 
Parallel Psalter (Prayer-Book version and a revised version 
ba.sed thereon). The most important Com. in English is 
by C A. Briggs (ICC, 1906-7). Other useful commentaries 
are W. F. Cobb (with independent translation), Kirkpatrick 
on AV (in Cambridye Bible), and W. T. Davison and T. W . 
Davdes on RV {Century Bible) . The mo.st exhaustive treatise 
on the literary criticism and religious thought of the Psalter 
is T. K. Cheync's Oriyin of the Psalter (1891: many details 
implicitly withdrawn or corrected in the author’s later 
wTitings; see, e.g., art. ‘P.'^alins’ \wEBi). For briefer treat- 
ment of the literary questions see W. R. Smitli’s (^^[rter 
(vii.) on the Psalter in OTJC, and S. R. l)river’s JJ)7\ 

G. B. Gray. 

PSALMS OP SOLOMON. — See Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture, 3. 

PSALTEKY. — Soo Music, etc., { 4. 

PSYCHOLOGY. — TLeBibledoesnotcontainasclcnce 
of psychology in the modern sense; but there is a definite 
and consi.stent view of man’s nature from the religious 
standpoint. This being recognized, the old dispute, 
whether it teaches the bipartite or the tripartite nature 
of man, loses its meaning, for the distinction of soul and 
spirit is not a division of man into soul and spirit along 
with his body or fle sh, but a difference of point of view— 
the one emphasizing man’s individual existence, the 
other lus dependence on God. The account in On 2^ 
makt^ tills clear. The breath or spirit of God breathed 
into the dust of t he ground makes the li^ing soul. The 
living soul ecAses when ‘the dust returns to the earth 
as it w^as, and the spirit returns to God wdio gave it’ 
(Ec 12’). The soul is not, as in Greek philosophy, a 
separate substance which takes up its abode in the 
!)ody at birth, and is released from its honciago at death, 
but is matter animated by God’s breath. Hence no 
priM?xisteuce of the soul is taught (except in AVis 7>»* =o), 
nor is tlu* future life conceived as that of a disembodied 
soul. Man is tlio unity of spirit and matter; hence the 
hope of immortality involves the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the i>ody, even though in St. Paul’s statement 
of the belief the body raised is described as spiritual 
(1 Co 15<<). The OT has not, in fact, a term for the 
body as a whole; the matter to which the spirit gives 
life is often referred to as ‘ flesh.’ This term may be used 
for man as finite earthly creature in contrast with God 
and Ilis Spirit. Man is ‘flesh,’ or ‘.soul,’ or ‘spirit,’ 
according to the aspect of his personality it is desired 
to emphEuslze. The varied senses in which these terms 
are used are di.scu.s.sed in the separate articles upon 
them; here only their relation to one another is dealt 
with. Theses are the three principal psychological 
terms; but there are a few others which claim mention. 

Heart is used for the inner life, tlie principles, motives, 
purpost'a (Gn G®, Ps fipo, Ezk 30=«, Mt 15'», 2 Co 3*), 
without pn^dse di.stinction oft he intellectual , emotional, 
or volit ional funct ions ; but it can never, as the preceding 
terms, 1 .h‘ used for the whole man. St. Paul, influenced 
probably by (Jrcek philosophy, uses nous for mind as 
man's intellectual activity (Ro 72»-w), and ev^'en con- 
tra.sts it with tl. • (v.uatic state (1 Co 14’<- «), and 
adopts ot Iier teri:i.s used in t he Greek schools. Another 
Greek term, s^meidesis, rendowd ‘conscience,’ isu.s(id 
in the N T consistent ly for what Kant called the practical 
reason, man’s moral ccnrciousncs.s (Ac 23’ 24’*, Ro 2'* 
9’ 13*. 1 Co 8’ =*• ”, 2 Co 1’* 4*. 1 Ti 
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PTOLEMAIS 


PUDENS 


1 #. 19 3 # 41 , Ti 1 ». Tit 1 “, He 9» 10 « 1 P 2 i» 

S»®. «), and 18 an instance of tiie influence of the Stoic 
ethics on ‘the moral vocabulary of the civilized world 
at the time of the Christian era.’ This distinction of the 
InteJlectual and the morai functions of personality ia tiie 
ne^irest approach in the NT to the modern science; 
but the analysis is not carried far. It must be observed 
that in poetic parallelisms ‘soul,* spirit,’ ‘heart’ are 
often used as synonymous in contrast to flesh* 
(Ps 63» 842. Ec IPo 127. Ezk 44’ *). The Bible dis- 
tinguishes the material and the immaterial, the crea- 
turely and the creature, man in his individuality and 
his dependence on God, but always in the religious 
interest, that he may recognize his own insufficiency, 
and his sujfficiency in God. Alfred E. Garvie. 

PTOLEKIAIS (Ac 217). — The same as Acco (Jg 1*‘), 
now the port ‘Akka, call(?d in the West, since Crusading 
times, Acre or Si. Jean d'Acre. Acco received the name 
Ptolemais some time in the 3rd cent, n c., probably in 
honour of Ptolemy ii., but although the name was in 
common use for many centuries, it reverted to its 
Semitic name after the decline of Greek influence. 
Although so very casually mentioned in OT and NT, 
this place has had as varied and tragic a history as 
almost any spot in Palestine. On a coast peculiarly 
unfriendly to the ma-riner, the Bay of 'Akka is one of 
the few spots where nature has lent its encouragement to 
the building of a harbour; its importance in history 
has always been as the port of Galilee and Damascus, 
of the Hauran and Gilead, while in the days of Western 
domination the Roman Ptolemais and the Crusading 
St. Jean d' Acre served as the landing-place of governors, 
of armies, and of pilgrims. So strong a fortress, guard- 
ing so fertile a plain, and a port on the highroad to such 
iich lands to north, east, and south, could never have 
oeen overlooked by hostile armies, and so we find the 
Egyptian Thothmes iii., Seti 1 ., and Rameses ii., the 
Assyrian Sennacherib, Esarhaddon. and Ashurbanipal, 
:tnd sevf?ral of the Ptolemys engaged in its conquest or 
defence. It is much in evidence in the history of the 
Maccabees, — a queen Cleopatra of Egypt holds it for a 
time, and here some decades later Herod the Great 
entertains Ceesar. During the Jewish revolt it is an 
important base for the Romans, and both Vespasian 
and Titus visit it. In later times, such warriors as 
Baldwin i. and Guy de Lusignan, Richard Coeur de 
Lion and Saladin, Napoleon i. and Ibrahim Pasha are 
associated with its history. 

In the OT it is mentioned only as one of the cities 
of Asher (Jg Hi), while in Ac 217 it occurs a.s the port 
where St. Paul landed, saluted the brethren, and 
abode with them one day * on his way to the now and 
powerful rival port, Ciesarea. which a few decades 
previously had sprung up to the .south. 

The modern 'Akka (11,000 inhabitants) is a city, 
much reduced from its former days of greatness, 
situated on a rocky promontory of land at the N. 
extremity of the bay to which it gives its name. The 
sea lies on the W. and S., and somewhat to the E. The 
ancient harbour lay on the S, and was protected by a 
mole running E. from the S. extremity, and one running 
8. from the S.E. corner of the city. Ships of moderate 
dimensions can approach near the city, and the water 
is fairly deep. The walls, partially Crusading work, 
which .still surround the city, are in the ruined state 
to which they were reduced in 1840 by the bombard- , 
ment by the English fleet under Sir Sidney Smith. 
Extending from Carmel in the south to the ‘ Ladder of 
Tyre’ in the north, and eastward to the foothills of 
Galilee, is the great and well-watered ‘Plain of Acre,’ 
a region which, though sandy and sterile close to the 
sea, is of rich fertility elsewhere. The two main streams 
of this plain are the Nahr Na'mdn (R, Bel us), just south 
of ‘Akka, and the Klshon near Carmel. j 

Under modern conditions, Haifa, with its better I 


anchorage for modern steamshii)s, and its new rail va 5 
to Damascus, is likely to form a successful rival to 
*Akka. E. W. G Master man. 

PTOLEMY V. (Epiphane s). — Ptolemy’ was the 
dynastic name of the Muc-edoniun kings wlio ruled over 
Egypt B.c. 305-31; during the whole of tlii.s period 
Egypt was an independent country; it was not until 
the great victory of Augu-stus at Actium (n.c. 31) tliat 
Egypt again lost her indepeiideuee and became a prov- 
ince, tiiis time under Roman rule, rtolciny v. reigned 
B.c. 205-182. He married Cleopatra, tiie daugliter of 
Antiochus HI. the Great; this matrimonial alliance 
between the Ptolemys and the Seleueids is alluded to 
in Dn 2<*. During liis reign Palestine and Cu‘l(*- 
Syrla were lost to Egypt, and were incorporated into 
the kingdom of Syria under Antiochus 111 .; tliis is 
probably wliat is alluded to in Dn 111 s 16 ; 

XII. Hi. 3, iv. 11. W. O. E. Oesterley. 

PTOLEMY yi. (Vn.) (Philometor). — Son of tin' fore- 
going, who reigned b.c. 182-146; in 170 tiie kingdom 
was divided between him and liis brother Ptolt*iny vii. 
(Physcon); peace was made between them by the 
Romans, and they continued as joint kings. In the 
year 170, while Ptolemy vi. was still sole king, he 
attempted to reconquer the Syrian provinces which had 
been lost during his fatlur’s reign; tlie attempt was, 
however, abortive, and he was defeated by Antiochus iv. 
It was only tlirough the intervention of the Romans 
that Antiochus wais prevented from following up this 
victory by further conquests. References to Philometor 
are to be found in 1 Mac lO^*®- IH-i® 15*6-23, Du 
ll“-30; and see Jos. Ant. xiii. iv, 5-9. 

W. O. K. Oesterley. 

PUAH. — 1, One of the Hebrew midwives (Ex I*®). 
2. Father of Tola (.)g 10*), In Gn 40*®, N u 2623 [Puvah], 
1 Ch 7*, he i.s Tola’s brother. 

PUBLICAN. — This term is a transliteration of a Latin 
w'ord, wdiicii strictly meant a member of one of the great 
Roman financial companies, which farmed the' taxes of 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. Tin' Roman State 
during the Republic relie vi'd itself of the trouble and 
expense of collecting the taxes of the. provinces by pnttitig 
up the taxes of each in a lump to auction. The auctioneer 
was the cen.sor, and the buyer w-as one of the above com- 
panies, composed mainly of members of tlie (‘qin strian 
ordiT, who made the Ix'St they could out of the bargain. 
The abu.ses to wliich this system gave ri.se were tc'rrible, 
especially as the governors could sonn'times be bribed 
to wink at extortion; and in one partumlar year tlie 
provincials of Asia had to pay the taxes tliree tiiin s over. 
Tlie.se companies requiri'd oflii'ials of their own to do the 
business of collection. Tlie publiiuins of tiie Gospels 
appear to have been agents of the Imperial procurator of 
Judaea, with similar duties (during the Empire then* was 
State machinery for collecting the taxes, and the Emperor 
liad a procurator In eacii province whose busini'ss It 
w'as to supervise the collection of revenue). Tlii'y were 
employed In collecting the customs dues on exports. 
Some Jews found It protitablf; to serve the Roman 
State In this way, and b(!came objects of dete.stallon to 
such of their fellow-countrymen as .showed an impotent 
hatred of the Roman supremacy. Tlie Go.spels show 
clearly that they were coupled habitually witli ‘sinners/ 
a worrl of the deepest contempt. A. Soutwr. 

PUBLIUS, or Poplins, — The ‘first man* of Malta, 
wliose father was cured by St. Paul of fever and dysentery 
by laying on of hands (Ac 287f ). The title I^dto^ 
(■first man’) at Malta is attested by inscriptions; It 
occurs also at Plsidian Antiocli (Ac 13‘®, cf. 252). 

A. J. Maceean, 

PUDENS. — Mentioned by St. Paul as sending greet- 
ings from Rome to Timothy (2 Ti 4**; ‘Pudens and 
Linus and Claudia’). For the suggested relationship of 
these persons and identification of the first and of the 
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PYTHON 


PUL 


iEst, see art. Claudia, Pudens is a common Roman 
name. A. J. Maclean. 

PUL. — 1. See Assykia and Babylonia, p. 66®. 
2. In Is 6619 Pul is prob. a slip for Put (wh. see). 

PULSE («grO‘lm, Dn 1‘9; z^d'nlm, v.»« RVm ‘herbs,’ 
cf. Is 6in EV ‘things that are sown’) may have been 
any garden produce. The Eng. word ‘pulse’ belongs 
to leguminous grains specially, but it is doubtful whether 
the meaning of the Heb. can be so restricted. In 2 8 
17*9 'pulse' is supplied after ‘parched,’ but ‘grain’ 
would be better. See also Food, § 3. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

PUKI8HHEKTS. — See Crimes and Punishments, 

§§ 8 - 11 . 

PXnOTKS. — The gentilic name from Puvah, Nu 26“. 
See PuAH, No. 2. 

PUNON. — A station of the Israelites (Nu 33«- "). 
Cf. also art. Pinon. 

PUE . — See PuRiM. 

PURAH.— Gideon’s servant or armour-bearer Jg(7i®^ ). 

PURGE.— To ‘purge’ in AV is simply to ‘cleanse 
or purify.’ as Ps 51^ ‘Purge me with hyssop and I shall 
be clean'; Mk 7‘9 ‘purging all meats,’ i.e. making all 
food ceremonially clean. 

PURIPIOATION. — See Clean and Unclean. 

PURIM. — 1. In thoOT. — On the 14th and 15th of the 
month Adar (March) fell the celebration of the Feast of 
Purim or Lots. This commemorated the deliverance 
of the Jews from Hainan, wno in b.c. 473 had plotted 
their extermination througiiout the Persian empire 
(E.st 3’ 9‘‘-“). In 2 Mac IS** it is called ‘Mordecai’s 
day.' The ob.servance of this festival was probably 
not at first universal, but Josephus mentions its occur- 
rence, and it held an established position before the 
time of Clirist. At first no special religious services 
were enjoined to mark it, nor was there any prohibition 
of lalK)ur. It was a time of feasting and joy, of the 
giving of presents and alms. In later times it wa.s 
celebrated by a synagogue meeting on the evening of 
the 13th and the morning of the 14th, when the Book 
of Esther wjis read through, special prayers and thanks 
were offered, and the congregation ejaculated curses 
on llaman and blessings on Esther and Mordecai. 
The rest of the feast was given up to good cheer and 
boisterous enjoyment of an almost Bacchanalian char- 
acter. In 1 Mac 7*9 and 2 Mac 15*, as also in Josephus, 
the 13th of Adar Is recorded as a feast-day in com- 
memoration of the defeat of the Syrian general Nicanor 
in B.c. 161. But later ages observed it as the Fa.st of 
Esther (cf. Est 4*), the celebration taking place on 
the 1 Ith, If the 13th happened to be a Sabbath. 

The origin of the Purim ff‘ast is a matter of dispute. 
It Is difficult to identify any known Persian word with pur 
(Est 3’ 9“). which gave the festival its name. Various 
theories have been put forward, of which the most note- 
worthy are: (a) that which derives it from a Persian 
spring festival; (6) that which regards it as a trans- 
formation of an old Zoroastrian festival of the dead; 
(c) that which traces its origin to a Babylonian New 
Year’s festival. 

2. In the NT . — Some have supposed that the name- 
less feast mentioned In Jn 5‘ was Purim. But this l.s 
not convincing, for (a) Purim was never one of the 
great national .solemnities which called for attendance 
at Jerusalem: it was observed locally and not only 
at the capital; (6) Christ would naturally go up for the 
Passover in the next month. And it is more probable 
that the Passover is the feast here intended. Cf. art. 
Chronolooy of NT, I. § 2. A. W. F. Blunt. 

FURITT. — 1. Ceremonial purity is acquired by the 
due observance of external rites. Tiie Jewish law pre- 
scribed various regulations by means of which outward 
defilement might be removed and the ‘ unclean ’ person 


be restored to fellowship with God. But the OT rec* 
ognizes that moral purity is essential to acceptable 
worship of the Holy God (Ps 24*); the question of 
Eliphaz expresses the conviction of those who know 
how absolute is the Divine holiness: ‘Shall a man be 
pure before his MakerT (Job 4‘* RVm); only to the 
man who ‘purifies himself’ can such a God reveal His 
glory (Ps 18“, the verb is reflexive). The writer of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews reminds Christians who were 
familiar with the OT ceremonial of purification that the 
voluntary sacrifice of the Son of God is the means of 
purification under the new and better Covenant; ‘the 
blood of Christ’ removes the inward defilement which 
unfits sinful men for the service of the living God (9^9* ). 

2. In the NT ‘pure’ has the more restricted meaning 
of ‘chaste’ in a few passages. Underlying the true 
reading of 2 Co 11*, ‘the simplicity and the purity that 
is toward Chri.st,’ is the metaphor of v.* (RV), ‘I es- 
poused you to one husband, that I might present you 
as a pure virgin to Christ ’ (cf. Tit 2®, 1 P 3*). The same 
noun is tr. ‘pureness’ in 2 Co 6* (RV); cf. 1 Ti 4^9 5*; 
al.so, for the wider meaning of the verb, Ja 4*, 1 P 1**, 
1 Jn 3*; and of the adjective, Ph 4*, 1 Ti 5**, Ja 3*’. 
See, further, art. Holiness. J. G. Tasker. 

PURPLE. — See Colours, § 6. 

PURSE.— See Bag. 

PUT, PHUT. — A people counted amongst the sons 
of Ham (Gn 10*, 1 Ch 1*), and frequently mentioned 
in the prophets as an ally of Egypt (Jer 46®, Ezk 27*® 
30^ 38*. Nah 3®). It has been suggested that it repre- 
sents (1) the people of Punt (rather Pwone in Egyp.), 
i.e. the African coast of the Red Sea with Somaliland, 
etc,: warriors may perhaps have been obtained thence 
for Egypt; or (2) Libya, whose people were called by 
the Egyptians Paiat (in the times of the Hebrew 
prophets the Libyans were the backbone of the semi- 
native army); or (3) the t)ow-bearing allies pidcUi (?); 
(4) being generally associated with Lud « Lydians (once 
in Nah. Luoim), it is thought that Put may be a name 
for the Carians or other pre-Hellenic peoples of Asia 
Minor or the .Ega^an islands. F. Ll. Griffith. 

PUTEOLI (modern Pozzuoli ). — In ancient times an 
important harbour and emporium, especially for Eastern 
trade, on the W. coast of Italy near Naples. It was 
founded by Greeks at a v(‘ry early perio<i. Such cities 
W(‘re specially sought by J<*ws and other foreigners, and 
Christians would early t)e living there, as St. Paul and 
his party found them on reaching this i>ort at the end of 
their voyage from the East (Ac 28‘9). A. Souter. 

PUTHITES. — A family of Kirlath-jearim (1 Ch 2“). 

PUTIEL. — The father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex fl»). 

PUVAH. — See Pi aii. 

P7GARG (dlshOn ). — A ‘clean’ animal, Dt 14* only. 
From its associates in the same verse it may be Inferred 
that it was a deer of some kind. The LXX tr. is, on 
what grounds is not known, pygargos, t.e. ‘white- 
riimped' (hence the Eng. ‘i)ygarg’). This description 
and a process of exclusion — tlie hart, roebuck, etc., all 
iKung otherwise accounted for — make it probable that 
the dlahOn w^as the addax (.4 . naaomaculntus). an antelopa 
with a white tail and long, backward-curved, twisted 
horns. It is rare in Palestine to-day. but is known to 
the Bedouin. E. W. G. Masterman. 

PYRRHUS.— A man of Berarn, father of Sopater, 
according to the best text (Ac 20* RV). For the un- 
usual insertion of the patronymic, see art. Sopater. 

A. J. Maclean. 

PYTHON. — In Ac 16^* we read of a young girl at 
Philippi who had ‘a spirit, a Python’ (this is the reading 
of all the best MSS), Pylho was a district close to 
Delphi; and Python was the serpent at that place slain 
by Apollo, who therefore was called ‘the PythiaJa..* 
Hence the priestess at Delphi was called ‘the Pythian.* 
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QUAIL 

This seems to be the connexion of the name with divina- 
tion. Plutarch says that ventriloquists in his day 
(Ist cent. A.D.) were called ‘Pythons.’ Their powers 
were considered to be due to siuritual influence, and to 
Include prediction. The girl at Philippi, then, was prob- 
ably a ventriloquist, who brought her masters gain by 


QUmiNIUS 

soothsaying. She proclaimed aloud for many days that 
Paul and his companions were slaves of the Most High 
God, and the Apostle at last drove out the spirit ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Her masters thereupon, having 
lost their source of profit, denounced Paul and Silas to 
the magistrates. A. J. Maclean. 


Q 


QUAIL {seiaw. Ex Nu Ps 10.W.— This 

bird {Cotumix communis), the smallest of the partridge 
family, migrates annually from Africa to Europe, 
crossing the Sinaitic peninsula and Palestine en route; 
it reaches the latter about March. It migrates in vast 
numbers, always flying wdth the wind, and often settling, 
after a long flight, especially across the sea, in such an 
exhausted condition as to be easy of capture. The 
flesh is fatty, and apt to disagree if taken to excess, 
especially if inefficiently preserved. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

QUARREL. — The 'original meaning of this Eng. 
word (from Lat. querela) is a ‘complaint.* Thi.s is its 
meaning in Col AV ‘ If any man have a quarrel 
again.st any.’ Then it came to mean any cau.se of 
complaint, or any case that had to be stated or de- 
fended, as Mk ‘Herodias had a quarrel against 
him’: so Lv 26“, 2 K 5^. 

QUARRY . — In the story of the slaughter ol Eglon 
by Ehud (Jg 3) we are told (v.‘*) that Eiiud turned back 
from the quarries that were by Gilgal,’ while after the 
as.sassination he ‘escaped wiiile they tarried, and passed 
l>eyond the quarries' (v.»). An alternative translation 
‘graven images’ is given in AVm and RVm, wiiile otlier 
versions, e.g. LXX and Vulg., read ‘idols.’ Tlie Heb. 
word v'eslllm is applied to images of gods in wood, stone, 
or metal (Dt T®- “ 1‘2*, Is 21'' 30“ 2 Cli 34<). Moore 
suggests tiie translation ‘sculptured stones (probably 
rude images).’ Probably the stones set up by Joshua to 
commemorate the crossing of tlie Jordan (Jos4) are w'liat 
is referred to. 

•Quarry’ occurs also in RV of 1 K 6^. The stones 
used for the Temple building are said to have b<*<m 
Iirepared ‘at the quarry,' AV reads ‘before it was I 
brought thither,’ RVm ‘w'hen it was brougiit away.’ ' 
Tlie translation ‘quarry’ is probably correct, 

W. F. Boyd. 

QUARTUS. — Mentioned as joining in St. Paul’s 
greeting to the Church of Rome (Ro 16“). 

QUATERKION.— A guard of four soldiers (Ac 12*)* 

QUEEN. — The functions of a queen reigning in her 
own riglit would be identical with those of a king (wh. 
see). The queen a.s the wife of a monarch in Israel 
held a position of comparatively little importance, 
whereas that of a dowager-queen (‘queen-mother’) 
commanded great influence (cf. the CAses of Bathsheba, 
Jezebel, Athaliah). 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN (Heb. mHekhcth hash-ahama- 
yfm ). — An object of worship to the iieople of Jt?ruaalem 
(Jer 7** *®) and the Jewish exiles in Egypt (44** *®). The 
Ma.s8orete8 evidently took the first word a.s mHe'kheth 
(‘work,’ ‘creation’) — supposing that the silent aleph 
(’) had been omitted — and considered the expression a 
synonvm for ‘Host of Heaven’ ita^bhd' hash-sh&ma^ 
ylm., Jer 8* 19»», Zeph H, Dt 4»9 17* etc.). In ap- 
parent confirmation of this view we have the fact that 
this term seems to lie used in a collective sense as equiv- 
alent to ‘other gods.’ On tlie other hand, many 
modem scholars regard malkath (’queen’) as the 


correct reading, and suppose the cultus to be a worship 
of the Semitic Mother-goddess, the Piioenician Ashtart — 
tile Assyr. Islitar (.see .\shtoreth). Indeed, Ishlar is 
called in Assyr. inscriptions BUit Shami ( lady of 
heaven’) and Sharrat Sham? (‘queen of heaven'); but 
Malkat Sham? (which is the cognate of the term under 
discus.siori, and w hich in A.ssyr. means ‘ princess of 
heaven’) is not one of her titles. The fact that cakts 
were offered in this w'orship has little evidential value, as 
w'e find this rite a frequent feature in Semitic worship. 
In Arabia, cakes were offered to the goddess of the 
evening-star and to tlie sun-god; and tlie IsraeliPs 
offered bread and cakes to Jahweh (see Meal-offering' 
ami ■8hewl)rea<l ’ in art. Sacrifice). Cf. the model ti 
Jewish mazzOth. W. M. Nkhbit. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — In AV 'quick' frequently 
means ‘living,’ and ‘ quicken ’ means ’ bring to life.* The 
phrase the quick and the dead' occurs in Ac H)<^ 
2 Ti 4'. I P 4». 

QUICKSANDS (Ac RV Syrtis).— The 8yrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on tlie S. coa.st of Africa, 
in the wide bay between the lieadlarids of Tunis and 
Barca. Tliey consist of sandbanks occupying the 
shores of the Gulf of Sidra on the coa.st of Tripoli, 
and that of Gabes on tin* coast of Tunis or (’arlhage. 
They have been con.Hidered asourceof danger to mariners 
from very early times, not only from tlie shifting of 
the .sands themselves, but owing to the cross currents 
of the adjoining waters. 

QUIRINIUS (.\V CyreniuB). — In Lk 2’ *we are first 
met by a grammatical difflciiliy. V.* may be translated 
either: this was th** first enrolment that tcMik place 
(.md it took place) while Quirinius was governing Syria’: 
or: ‘this w'a.s the first of two (or more) enrolments that 
took jJaoe while Quirinius was governing Syria.’ The 
first .stat(*ment is probably tru<‘, l»ui it is likely tliat tlie 
second i.s wluit the autlior rm'ant, l>ecause it is certain 
that acensus took pla< e during the governorslilpof 8yria 
by Quirinius (a d. 6- 9), when Juda*a was incorporated 
in the iirovince Syria. Tliis latter census was a basis 
of taxation, aiul was made according to the Roman 
method: .t thus aroused the rehellion of Judas (Ac !*••). 
The fact that (‘nrolnumts took place every fourteen 
yean; in Egvpt has l)e<‘n absolutely proved by the dis- 
covery of numerous papyri there, containing returns 
made by houseliolderc to tlie government. One of the 
dates thus recovered i.s a.i>. 20. There i.s also evidence 
in the ancient historians of enrolments held in certain 
other provinces. The trutii of Luke’s statement in 
2* need not therefore be doubted. The real difficulty 
lies in the statement that Quirinius was governing 
Syria at the time the first census of all was made. It is 
quite certain that he could not Ik* governing Hyrla, in 
the strict sense of the l(‘rm governing, both at the lime 
of the birth of Chrlsl and in a.d. 6~9. This Is contrary 
to ail ancient procedure, and the rules as to such appoint- 
ments were rigid. Further, we have ancient authority 
that the governor of Hyria from li.r. 9 to 7 was Seritiui 
Baturninus, and from n.c. 6 to 4 was Qulnctilius Varua 
After B.c. 4 we know nothing till the succession of P 
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Sulpicius Quirtnlus in a.d. 6. but it is possible that an 
toscribed stone may yet turn up to enable us to fill the 
tap. Yet an inscription exists, wiucli all authorities agree 
lefers to P. Sulpicius Quirinius, stating tliat he governed 
Syria twice. Mommsen considered tiiat the most 
probable period for his earlier governorship was b.c. 
1-1, but admitted serious doubts. Ramsay has dis- 
tussed the whole problem afresh, following out the clues 
offered by the ancient historians, and has adopted as 
most probable the conclusion that Quirinius was given 
tommand of the foreign relations of Syria during the 
critical period of the war with the Cilician hill tribe 
(he Hornonadenses. Roman history jirovides analogies 
for such a dual control of a province at a time of crisis. 
The date at which this position was lield by Quirinius 
was about b.c. 6. The (Ireek word used (governing) is 
a general term applied to the Emperor, a jiroconsul, a 
procurator, etc., and is quite consistent with this view. 
The mention of Quirinius by Luke is merely intend(‘d 
to give a date. The enrolriK'nt itself, as it took place in 
Herod's kingdom, would be superintended by him, at the 
orders of Augustus, who had suzerainty over the kingdom 
of Herod, which constituted part of the Impcrium 
Romamim in the full sense of the term. The census, 
however, was not carried out by the Roman method, 
but by tribes, a method less alien to Jewish feeling than 
the Roman method by households. Cf. also p. 

A. SOUTEII. 

QUIT. The adj. ‘quit’ (from Lat. quietus) means 
‘free from obligation,’ as Ex 21'“ ‘Then shall he that 
smote him be (piit/ The vb. ‘to quit’ (from Lat. 
q^iietare) is used In W reflexi\ ely - quit oneself, i.e. dis- 
charge one’s obligations, as 1 Co iO'^’Quit you like men.’ 

QUIVER. — See Ahmopr, 1 (d), 

QUOTATIONS (IN NT). Tie* NT writings contain 
quotations from four sources; (1) the OT; (2) non- 
canonical Jewdsh wTitings; (3) non-Jewish sources; 
(4) letters to which the author of a letter is replying, or 
other private sources. It is signihcant of the relation 
of the NT writings to the OT Scriptures and of the 
attitude of the NT writers to these Script un's, that the 
quotations of the first class far outnumber all those 
of the other three classics. Swete counts 160 passages 
directly quoted from the OT by writers of the NT, 
including tho.se which are cited with an introductory 
formula, and those which, by their length or accuracy 
of quotation, are clearly shown to be intended as quota- 
tions. Westcott and Hurt reckon the total numb<*r of 
NT quotations from the OT at 1279, including both 
passages formerly cited and those in which an influence 
of the OT upon the NT passage i.s otherwise shown. 
Even this list Is perhaps not absolutely complete. 
Thus, wdiile WH enumerate 61 passages from Is 1-39, 
H. Osgood, in his es.say Quotations from the OT in the 
NT, finds exactly twdce as many-- 122. Against this 
large number of (juotations from the OT there can be 
cited at the utmost only some 24 quotations by NT 
writers from non-canonical Jewish source.s (see Ryle, art, 
‘ApocTypha’ in Smith’.s Zahn, Com. on Gal 3'® 

5® 6'®; Woods, art. ‘Quotations’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Of quotations from non- Jewish sources the following are 
the only probable Instances: Tit 1'*, Ac 17’", 1 Co 12'’ *’ 
15»*. To this short list it should be added tliat Luke’s 
preface (!'“♦) is perhaps constructed on classical models 
(cf. Farrar, Life and Work of Paul, Excursus 3; Zahn, 
KCn/.* i. p. 61), Of quotations from private sources 
there are several uruiuestionable exarnple.s in the 
Pauline letters; 1 Co 7' 8' 11*- 12', Ph 1» 2»f- 

cf. also Philem®-’. 

Of the numerous quotations from the OT by far the 
largest number are derived directly from the LXX, even 
the freedom of quotation, which the NT writers in 
common with others of their time permitted themselves, 
in no way obscuring their direct dependence upon the. 
Greek version. Among the NT books the Epistle to 


the Hebrews shows the strongest and most constant 
influence of the LXX. According to Westcott (Com. 
p. 479), 15 quotations agree with the LXX and Hebrew, 
8 with the LXX where it differs from the Hebrew, 3 
differ from LXX and Hebrew, 3 are free renderings. 
Westcott adds that ‘the writer regarded the Greek 
version as authoritative, and . . . nowhere show's any 
immediate knowledge of the Hebrew text.’ The Gospel 
of Matthew, on the other hand, exhibits the largest 
influence of the Hebrew. In the quotations from the 
OT which are common to the Synoptic Gospels (occurring 
chiefly in the sayings of Jesus) the LXX clearly 
exerts the dominant influence. But in those pas-sagea 
which are peculiar to this Go.spel — being introduced by 
the writer by way of comment on events — though the 
writer is not unacquainted with or uninfluenced by 
the LXX, the Hebrew is the dominant influence; 1” 
216 . 18 . 13 4 i 6 f. 817 13» 21*^ 27“« ; cf. also 2«. This 

difference in the two group.s of quotations tends to show 
that w'hile the common source of the Synoptic Gospels 
was. in the form in w hich it was used by the Evangelists, 
in Greek, and shaped under Hellenistic influence, the 
author of the First Gospel w'as a Christian Jew who still 
read his Bible in Hebrew, or drew' his series of prophetic 
comment-quotations from a .special source compiled by 
a Jew of thi.s kind. The quotations in the Gospel of 
John and the Epistles of Paul, while derived mainly 
from the LXX, show' al.so an acquaintance of their 
authors w'ith the original Hebrew. (On the singular 
fact that the NT quotations from the LXX show a 
sptH'ial .similarity to the type of LXX text found in 
Cod. A. cf. Staerk, Ztsrhr, f. wiss. TheM. Nos. XXXV, 
XXXVI, XXXVHI, XL; and Swete, Introd. to OT in 
Greek, p. 396.) 

As regards the nature and extent of the influence 
exerted by the OT In pa.ssages which may be called 
quotations in the broad seiLse indicated above, there are 
several distinguishable clas.ses, though it is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line sharply. We may recognize: 
(1) Argumeiitative quotations. The OT passage is 
quoted, with recognition of its source, and with intention 
to employ the fact or teaching or ])rophecy for an 
argumentative purjiose, Pas.sages so quoted may be: 
(a) historical statements which are supposed to contain 
in themselves an enunciation of a princijfle or precept, 
or to involve a prediction, or to tmul to prove, a general 
rule of some kind; cf. Mk 2*®’ , Mt 2'«, Jn 19*", Mt 1.6’ *. 
He 7* '®; (6) predictions; cf. e.g. Ac 2'’*’-; (c) im- 
perative precepts, quoted to enforce a teaching; Mk 
12**® . I Co 9*: or (cf) affirmations interpreted as In- 
volving a general principle of Divine action or a general 
characteristic of human nature: Mk 12®, Mt 9'*, Lk 4", 
Ac 7'"’. Ro Ja , 1 P . (2) Quotations 

made the basis of comment. In this case the language of 
the OT is not cited as supporting the statement of the 
speaker or writer, but is it.self made the basis of ex- 
position or comment, sometimes with disapproval of 
its teaching or of the teaching commonly ba.sed on it; 
Mt 5=' *’ etc., Ro 4®^ , Ac 8®*.| (3) Quotations of 

eomjxirison or of t7'ansferrcd apjilieation. The OT 
language is employed, with recognition of it as coming 
from the OT and with the intention of connecting the 
OT event or teaching with the NT matter, but for 
purposes of comparison rather than argument. The 
language itself may refer directly and solely to the 
OT event, being introduced for tlie sake of comparing 
with this event some NT fact (simile); or the OT 
language may be applied directly to a NT fact, yet »o 
as to imply comparison or likene.ss of the tw'o events 
(metaphor): Mt 12»o ♦», Lk , Ac. 28®’ . Mt , 
1 Co 10” . Closely allied to those, yet perhaps properly 
belonging to the class o£ argumentative quotations 
are CA.ses of quotation accompanied by allegorical 
interpretation; cf. e.g. Gal 4*'-*». (4) Literary influence. 

In the cases which fall under thi.s head the language is 
employed because of its familiarity, and applicability to 
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ttie matter in hand, but without intention of affirming 
any other connexion than this between the OT thought 
and the NT fact or teaching. The writer may be 
conscious of this influence of the OT language or not, 
and the interpreter often cannot determine with cer- 
tainty which is the case; Mt 6 * 10®, Gal 6 ‘«, Eph 1 ^®, 
Rev 6 ‘ 71 9^* 148 21»i. 

As concerns the method of Interpretation and the 
attitude towards the OT thus disclosed, there is a wide 
difference among the speakers and writers of the NT, 
It is an indirect but valuable testimony to the historical 
accuracy of the Synoptic Gospels that they almost 
uniformly ascribe to Jesus a method of interpretation 
quite different from that which they themselves employ. 
Jesus quotes the OT almast exclusively for its moral and 
religious teaching, rather than for any prt^dicative element 
in it, and interprets alike with insight and with sobriety 


the passages which He quotes. The author of the First 
Gospel, on the other hand, quotes the OT mainly for 
specific predictions which he conceives it to contain, 
and controls his interpretation of the passages quoted 
rather by the proposition which he wishes to sustain, 
than by the actual sense of the original. The one 
quotation which is common to the first three Gospels, 
and not included In the teaching of Jesus, has the same 
general character (Mk P and parallels). In general it 
may be said of the other NT writers that they stand in 
this respect betwcien Jesus and Matthew, less uniformly 
sober and discerning in their interpretation of the OT 
than Jesus, yet in many instances approaching much 
nearer to His method than Matthew commonly does. 
The Apocalyp.se, while constantly showing the literary 
influence of the OT, contains no explicit or argumenta- 
tive quotation from it. Ernest D. Burton, 
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RAAKAH is called (Gn lO^-l Ch V fRaamal) a 
eon of Cush, and father of Sheba and Dednn (Gn 
The locality of this Arabian tribe is not yet ascertained. 
Opinion is divided betw^een the Regrna of Pioierny. on 
the W. of the Persian Gulf, and the RammanitcF of Strabo 
in S. Arabia, N.W, of Hadramaut (see Hazar iavetii) 
and E. of the ancient Sheba. The latt€;r i: the more 
probable identification. Raamah is also associated with 
Sheba in Ezk 27® as trading with Tyre. 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

RAAMIAH. — One of the twelve chiefs who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 7^“Ezr 2* (Reelaiah}, 1 Es 5* 
(Resaias]). 

RAAMSES, RAME8ES. — One of the treasure cities 
built by the IsraeJites in Egypt, and the starting-point 
of the Exodus (Ex 1 ^* 128’, Nu 333 6 ), .site is not 

quite certain, but it w'OvS probably one of the cities called 
in Egyp. P-Ra'messe, 'House of Raraesse,' after Harn- 
esses II. In Gn 47‘' Joseph, by Pharaoh’s command, 
gives to Jacob’s family ‘a pos,ses.sion in the land of 
Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rumese.s.’ 
It thus lay in the Land of Goshen (wh. sec), and is to be 
looked for in the first place in the Wady Tumilat. Petrie 
identifies it with Tell Roiab, where he has found sculptures 
of the age of Ramesses ii. F. Lu, Griffith. 

RAJBBAH. — 1. The capital city of the Ammonites 
(wh. see). Rabbah was situated on the upi>er Jabbok 
on the site of the modern ‘Amman. It w'a.s distant 
from the Jordan about 20 miles, though the distance 
by way of the Jabbok i.s much greater, for the .stream 
at Rabbah flows towards the N.E. and reache .8 the Jordan 
only after a wide detour. The Ammonite city was 
situated on the hill-top to the N. of the river. From 
its position it commanded a wide view in all directiorus, 
but especially extensive to the N.E. Rapbah is 
mentioned in Dt 3'’ as the place where Gg’s ‘be<l- 
Btead’ might still be seen. This is thought by .some to 
be a reference to a large dolmen still visible not far from 
* Amman. In Jos 13® Rabbah Is mentioned In defining 
the boundaries of the tribe of Gad. The chief event 
connected with Rabbah which the OT relates is its 
siege by Joab, in connexion with which Uriah the 
Hittite, by the express direction of king David, lost his 
life (see 2 8 11' 12® and 1 Ch 20‘). The city was 
at this time confined apparently to the hlli mentioned 
above, and since the sides of the hill are precipi- 
tous (see the photograph in Barton’s Year's Wander- 
ing in Bible Lands, opp. 156), the task of capturing it 
was difficult, the siege wfis stufiborp apej prolonged. 


These conditions gave.Toab his opportunit y to carrj' out 
David’s perfidious order (2 S 1 1 •»« ) . 

From 2 8 123*-** it appears that the city consisted 
of two parts, one of which was called the ‘ royal city ’ or 
the ‘city of waters.’ This Joab captured, after which 
David came and captured Rabbah itself. What relation 
this ‘royal city’ bore to Rabbah proper. It is difficult 
now to conjectun*. It is probable, however, that the 
text of Samuel is corrupt — that wo should read ‘ city ’ 
or ‘cistern of waters’ — and that Joab, like Antlochus in. 
and Herod in after conturios, captunxl the covered 
passage by which they went to a cistern for water, or 
the fort which defended it, andsocompidled a surrender 
to David. This (‘isteni was disco vere<l by Condor (see 
Survey of Eastern Pal. p. 34 ff.). 

The Israelites did not occupy Rabbah, but loft it in 
the possession of the Ammonite king, who Irecame 
David’s vassiii. When David later fled to Mahanaim, 
east of the Jordan, Iwcause of Absalom's relxilllon, tho 
Ammonite king was residing in Rabbah (2 S 17*’). 

In the time of Amos (c. b.c, 750) Rabbah was still the 
capital of the Ammonites (Am 1'*). and such it con- 
tinued to Ix) down to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
if we may judge from tho i)rophe<io« of Jeromlaii and 
Ezekiel (Jer 49*. Ezk 21 *) 256). punished Rabbah for 
a rebellion of the Ammoniums by a siege. Whether the 
fiic^e resulted in a capturt!) we do not know, but It 
probably did. Only cities situated like Tyre, which 
was partly surrounded by water, could withstand th* 
might of that monarch. 

For a tune the city (one of the Decapolis group) 
bore the name Philadelphia, givcm to it by Ptolemy 
PhUade. pirns ;n.c. 28^>-247), but finally received its 
modern name. A mman. It is to-day quite a flourisiiing 
citVt'mia nted pa t'y by Arabs and partly by Circassians. 
The iatter form a more energetic element than Is found in 
mo.st 8vran cities, and give ‘Amman a greater air of 
pro-speritv. The Haj railway, from Damascus to Mecca, 
passes near ‘Amman, which has a station on the line. 

2. A city In Judah (Jos 15«®); site unknown. 

Gborob a. Barton. 

RABBI. — The transliteration of a Heb. word meaning 
*my rnastei. In Mt 23' it is referred to as ‘the usual 
form ot addn*s.s with which the learned were greeted’ 
(Daiman, Words of Jesus, p. 331); in the following verse 
it is regarded as svtionymous with teacher.' John the 
Baptist is once ca ed ‘ Rabbi’ by his disciples (Jn 8 ®) 
Elsewhere in the Gospels it is our Lord who Is thui 
addressed: by His disciples (Mt 26*- Mk 9* 11* 
Jn X”- 4® 9 * 'I*), by others (Ja 8 * 6 *). EAbboni 



RABBITH 

is the transliteration of the Pal. -Aram, form of the word; 
It occurs twice, namely in Mk U)** and Jn 2()‘«. 

J. G. Tahker. 

RABBITH.-A town of iKsaciiar (Jos 19**’), probably 
the modern Rdba, on the S. of Giliwa. 

RABBOKI. — See Rabbi. 

RAB'BIAG. — The title of Ners^al-sharezer, a Baby- 
lonian official present at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer 
39* ‘*). For various conjectures as to the orii^ln of the 
title Sv^e Hastings’ DR, a.v. Tentatively adopting the 
oldest and most obvious account, tiuit it means ‘cliief 
magus,' we note hero tiiat the name xnagfus may very 
well have been applied to a sacred caste emi>loyed 
in Babylon long before it became as.sociated with 
Zoroa.striariistn, to whicli the silenic of the Avesta shows 
it wa.s originally foreign. See Maoi. 

James Hope Moulton. 

RAB-SARIS. — 1. The title of an Assyr. official who 
wa.s sent by Sennacherib to Hezeklah to demand the 
.surrender of Jerusalem (2 K IS*?) 2. The title borne 

by two Bab. officials, one of whom is recorded to have 
been present at the cajdure of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, while the otli(*r is mentioned among the official.s 
who ordered the release of Jeremiah after the capture 
of the city (Jer 39* ‘*). liatmiris is the transcription, 
both in Heb.and Aram., of the As.syr. and Bab. title raf>fl 
(or rubii)-nha-r9Hfiu, borne by a high court-official, who 
may perhaps have been the ‘chief eunuch,' though hi.s 
office cannot be determined with ab.solute certainty. 

L. W. King. 

RAB-SELAKEH."The title of an A.ssyr. officer, who 
with the Tartan and the Rab-saris was sent by Sennach- 
erib to Hezekiah to denmnd tie* surrender of Jeru.salem 
(2 K ISf., Is 36 f. ). The word is the Heb. tran.scrii)tion 
of the A.H.syr. rab-shaq ? — a title borne by a military officer 
of high rank, subordinate to the Tartan. L. VV. King. 

RACA.-A term occurring only in Mt 5®. It is a 
Semitic word, probably a popular pronunciation of the 
Rabbinic rl-qd, a noun formed from the adjective riq 
‘empty.’ Several ln.stance.s of its use occur in the 
Talmud a.s a term of contempt applied to a person 
devoid of education and inoral.s. From Mt 5” it may 
be infi'rred that it was employed as a term of abuse in 
the time of Christ. 

While the general force of our Lord’s words in 
Mt .9> “ is clear enough, tlu' ■.igniflcance of the judg- 
ment.s referred to i.s ob.'jcured in the present text. A 
distinction has been drawn between ‘Haca’ as denying 
intelhictual capacity, and ‘thou fool’ as denying a 
man’s religious worth, which cannot he sustained. Our 
Lord’s reference to the * Council* (i.f, the supreme 
Jewish Court, the Sanhedrin) in v.^*, implying its 
possession of the i)Ower of life and death. i.s especrially 
difficult. The Sanht*drin pos.se.ssed no such power in 
fact, nor is it at all likely that our Lonl would recognize 
tlie validity of such u claim on its behalf even in theory. 
It was after ail only a j^rovisional institution devised by 
tlw Rabbis; wliereas the ‘Chdieima of fire ' ksa Me.ssianic 
judgment. 

The true meaning and real antithesis emerge clearly 
if a .slight re-arrangement of tlie text, first suggested 
by J. P. Peters (in JRL x. (1891) 131f.. xv. (1896) 
103; adopted in the EBi, s.v. ‘ Raca,’ vol. iv. col. 
4001), Is accepted. The clause about *Raoa’ should 
be transferred to v.’*. Ki?ad Mien: ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients, Thou shalt 
not murder, and whosoever murders is liable to 
the judgment, and whasoover .says " Raca" to his 
brother i.s liable to the Sanhedrin; but I say unto 
you, whosover is angry with his brother is liable to the 
(Divine) judgment, and whosoever says "thou fool’’ is 
liable to the Gehenna of fire.’ Rabbinic law is very 
stringent against libellous expre.ssions, which were to 
be treated as serious offences liable for punishment to 
the Bupreme court (like murder). G. H. Box. 


RAHAB 

RAGAL in 1 S 30*® is prob. a mistake for *Carmd 
(No. 1). 

RACE. — See Games, p. 282^. 

RACES.— The following is a list of the races men- 
tioned in the Bible, so far a.s they are identified. They 
are clas.sified according to modern ethnological i)rinciple8. 
In Gn 10, cities are frequently classed as tribes or patri- 
archal personages. 

I. Aryans (sons of Japheth. Gn 10). — 1. Greeks (Ro l'< 
etc.). 2. Javan (Ionian Greeks). 3. Parthians (Ac 2*). 
4. Persians (E.st l‘®etc.). 6. Medes (Madaij. 6. Romans 
(Jn lP»etc.). 

II. Hamiteb. — 1. Egyptians (Mizraim). 2. Cushites 
(Nubian.s, Ethiopians). 3. Libyans (Put ISomalilundj). 

III. Semites.-- 1. North Semites: (a) Babylonians 
(Shinar, Accad, Babel. Eroch); (6) Assyriann (Assiiur, 
Nineveh, Galah); (c) AramcBann (Syrians); (d) Canannitish 
peoples — (1) Ammonite.s, (2) Arnorites, (3) Canaanites, 
(4) Edomites, (5) llivites, (6) Lsraelite^s, (7) Jebusiie.s, (8) 
Moabites, (9) Pha^nicians (Tyre, Sidon, Arvad. etc.), 2 
South Semites :(a) A W/i Arabs— 1 1 ) Arnalekites.(2)lshmael- 
ites (Kedar. Nebaioth, Tema, etc.), (3) Midianites; (6) South 
Arabs (.Sheba). 

IV. Unclahsifikd Racep. — 1. Cimmerians (Gomer, 
Gimirrai of Assyr. inscriptions). 2. Elamites. 3- Hittites, 
4. Horites. 6. Philistines. 6. Tubal (the Tubali of Assyr. 
inscriptions). 7. Mcshech (Muaki of Assyr. inscriptions). 

Geoku.e a. Barton. 

RACHEL (Rahel in Jer AV, ‘ewe’). — The 

j'ounger daughter of Laban, and favourite wife of 
Jacob (Gn 29** *®), who married her after her sister 
Leah. In the quarrel between Jacob and Laban, she, 
as well as Leali, took the part of Jacob (31‘<-‘®). When 
heaving her father, she stole his hou.sehold divinities, 
the teraphim (3P») — an incident which suggests the 
laxity in worship and in ideas of property characteristic 
of tlie times. Her sons were Joseph and Benjamin: 
she died in giving birth to Benjamin. 

Rachel's grave.-— The location of this is disputed. 
It was near Ephrath. Gn 35‘®- 1 S 10*, Jer 31** 

Indicate tliat it was on the N. border of Benjamin to- 
wards Ephraim, about ten miles N. of Jerusalem. In 
other places, however (Ru 1* 4**, Mic 6*), Ephrath is 
another name for Bethlehem, as it is also explained 
in Gn 35‘» 48L In accordance with this latter group 
of i>as.sage.s, tradition from at lea.st the 4th cent, has 
fixed the .spot 4 mile.s S. of Jerusalem and 1 mile 
N. of Bethlehem. Either tlie northern location is 
corrc-ct, or there are here two variant accounts. The 
former view i.s probably to be preferred, since Rachel 
has no connexion with Judah. In that case ‘that is 
Bethlehem ’ Is an incorrect gloss. Cf. al.so Ramao, 3. 

George R. Berry. 

RADDAI.— -The fifth son of Jesse (1 Ch 2*«). 

RAFTS.— See Ships ano Boats. 

RAGAU. — See following article. 

RAGES. — The modern Rei. 6 miles S.E. of Teheran, 
one of the seats of the anelent Iranian civilization, but 
now a ma.s.s of fallen walls and stupendous ruin.s covered 
wiMi mounds of Its position near the Caspian Gates 

gave it great strategic importance. It was the capital 
of Media before Ecbatana, and has the distinction of 
having been the home of the mother of Zoroaster. It 
is frequently mentioned in the .Apocrypha. In Tobit 
(114 41. ao 013 92) it vvas visited by the angel Raphael, 
and there he recovered for Tobias the deposit of silver 
which his father had placed Miere. In Jiuiith (!*• **) 
it is .said that in Ragftu (evidently the same place) 
Nebuchadnezzar slew in battle 'Arphaxad* prince of 
the Medes. In To 6» read Ecbatana for Rages. 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

RAGUEL.— 1. See Rkuel, 2. 2. The father of Sarah, 
the wife of Tobias (To 3*- **• *» 14>*). 

RAHAB (‘wide’). — 1. The story of this womaix 
called a harlot, of Jericho is given in Jos 2. The two 
spies sent out by Joshua to view the Promised Lanta 
come first to the house of Eahab, in Jericho. The king 
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hears of it, and bids Rahab bring th(Mn forth; but she 
asserts that they have ieft her house and that she does 
not know where they have gone; she had, however, 
previously hid them among stalks of flax upon the 
roof. After their pursuers have left, Rahab conies to 
them, professes her lielief in Jaliweh, and adjures them 
to spare her and her kinsfolk wlien the attack on Jericho 
is made; this they promise shall be done; and after 
arranging that a scarlet thread is to be hung from her 
window, in order to denote wliicli iiouse is to tK‘ spared 
when the sack of the city takes place, the two spies 
escape from her house by a ro])e (Jos 2k The promise 
is duly kept, and Joshua spares her when the city is 
burned ( 6 * 2 - 26 ), In 25 Rahab is mentioned in the 
genealogy of our Lord. 

2. A name for the Dragon, applied also to Egypt. 
Tiiis name is not the same as that Just considered, wdiicli 
is WTitten Hachah in Hebrew, while this is written 
Rahab. It is the name given to a mythological monster 
who is frequently referred to in the Bible. In Is 302 
the old myth that Jahweh in the beginning subdued 
Rahab ( — TchOm, the ‘(Ireat Deep,’ the Bab, Tiamat) 
is employed to sliow that Jahw‘<;h will in like 
manner subdue Egypt (cf. Ps 87‘), and tiiat it is tliere- 
fore vain for Judah to trust to it. The. words in RV. 
‘Rahab that sitteth still,’ imply that Raiiab had been 
subjugated, but not annihilated, i.c. it was believed 
that Rahab was still living somewhere in the depths of 
the sea; tlie final destruction is referred to in Rev 2P 
‘And I saw’ a new hea\'en and a new eartii: for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed away: and the «ea 
is no more.* The next reference to Rahab is in Is 
51®- a verj' important passage, which show’s distinctly 
that Rahab, the Dragon, the sea or the ‘Great Deep’ 
(Tehdm), are all names for out? and the same monster. 
The belief is also expressly stated that in ‘ the days of 
old’ there was a conflict between Jahweh and Rahab. 
and that the latter was overcome. Further references 
to the Rahah-myth are to be found in Ps 89® Job 
26‘“ “ ; it is important to note how in all these pasvsages 
the myth is treated as well known, it is taken for granted 
that the reference is perfectly umlerstood. (See, further, 
Draoon, Leviathan, Ska.1 W. O. E. Oesterley. 

RAHAM. — A descendant of Caleb (1 Ch 2**), 

RAHEL. — S(te Rachel. 

RAIHEKT. — See Dress, 

RAIN. — The Palestine year is divided roughly into 
two parts — the rainy and the dry. The first rains after 
the summer begin to fall in November, though showers 
in October are not unknown; and the weather continues 
intermittently wet until tlie following xMarch, or some- 
times till April. As a rule the first rainfalls, which are 
acconiparned by ht-avy lliunderstorrns, are followed by 
comparatively fine weather, broken by ocrcasional wet 
days, after which, towards the end of the rainy season, 
there are again lieavy successions of rain-storms. The 
agricultural value of this division is obvious, and it is 
recognized by the expressions ‘former’ and ‘latter’ 
rains which we meet with in the Biblical writings. The 
first rains soften the iron-bound soil, baked hard, so to 
sfieak, by the summer heat, and so make it fit for plough- 
ing; the comparatively fine intervals give the husband- 
man time to sow; and the s<3cond showers water the 
seed. The average annual rainfall in Jerusalem is 
about 28 inches, though this is subject to much variation. 
In the winter of 1904-1905 nearly 40 Inches fell. Such 
very wet winters are nearly always followed by an 
epidemic of malaria in the succeeding summer. 

R. A. S. Macausteu. 

RAINBOW, — In Gn 92 * *2 (P) the rainbow appears 
as the token of the covenant between God and Noah. 
As the covenant is universal, so is its sign. The Heb. 
of v.‘a Is ambiguous as to whether the rainbow is c-on- 
celved of as created for the first time (see RVra), Though 
from a scientific point of view this is absurd, it may 


well have been part of the primitive tradition. Perhaps, 
however, all that is meant is that the rainbow received 
a new significance as the symbol of mercy. Its appro- 
priateness is obvious: the storm passes, and the sun casts 
its beams over the still clouded sky, marking its return 
by one of the most beautiful phenomena of nature. 
So God renews His favour after He has hidden His face 
for a .season. But there may be a furthtT mythological 
significance. The rainbow may be J’"s war-bow (Ps 7‘* 
Hah 3®- *') which He has laid aside; the Heb. word is 
the same. So *it is to the Hindu the l)ow of Rama, 
and to the Finn the bow of Tiermes the Thunderer, who 
slays with it the sorcerers who hunt after men’s lives’ 
(Tylor, Primitive Culture^, i. p. 298). It is, indeed, 
prominent in all mythology. To the Grec^k It is a 
portent, or Iris, the messtmger of the gods; in tlie Ice- 
landic Edda it Ls the bridge connecting heaven and 
earth (cf. Wagner, Hheingold). It is uncertain wlietiier 
it is alluded to in the Babylonian narrative of the Flood 
(see Driver, ad l(x\). In Sir 43" the rainbow is one of the 
wonderful works of God; in 502 ^ ^ type of the glory 

of Simon. In Ezk D* it surrounds the llirone of God; 
so Rev 4*. If there is a refen*nce to tlie Genesis narra- 
tive, it will 1 m‘ the symbol of mercy, possibly typified ai.so 
by the ’emerald' to wiucti it is compared, assuming 
tiiat a gre(‘n stone is meant (see Swete, ad But 

instead of tlie word for ‘bow’ found in the LXX, ‘ Iris’ 
is substituted in Rev 4*. as in 10‘. Here evidt nlly it is 
simply part of the picture, unless tiiere is an allusion 
to the Greek conception of Iris as the messenger of 
tlie gods. C. W Emmet. 

RAISINS {tsimmUefim, Nil G* (EV ’dried grafies’], 
1 S 25*** 30»*. 2 S 16*. 1 Ch 12^®; "(ishUhlm. H )s 3* RV. 
etc.; see Flagon). — Raisins are now, as of old, prepartnl 
in great quantities in the Holy Land; the hunches 
are dipiied in a strong solution of potasli Indore being 
dried. Es-Salt, across the Jordan, has long b€*en famous 
for the excellence of its stoneless raisins. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

RAKEM. — See Reke.m, 3. 

RAKKATH, — A *fi*nced city’ of Naphtall (Jos 19»). 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias. 

RAKKON. - This narriti in Jos 19'® i.s proh. due to 
a textual error — a dittograpiiy from the latter half of 
M e^jarkon. 

RAM.~1. An ancestor of David (Hu 4'®, Mt 1* 

In Lk 3” Ami). In 1 Ch 2* he is called the brother, 
hut In vv.® 27 the son of Jeralimeel. 2. The family 
to which Elihu iH-longed (Job 322). Some have supposed 
that Ram is a contraction for Aram. 

RAM.- ■See Sheep, and (for battering-ram) Fortifi- 
cation and Siegecraft, 6 (r). 

RAMAH.-The name of several places in Palestine, 
so called from their ‘loftiness,’ that being the radical 
meaning of the word. Thesf; are as follow.s: — 

1. A city of Naphtall (Jo.s 19*) not otherwise known, 
perhaps Rdmeh between ‘Akka and Darna.scus, 8 miles 
W.S.W. of Safed. 2. A city of Asher (Jos 19*“) not 
elsewhere mentioned, and identified not improbably 
with Ramin, near Tyre. 3. A city of Benjamin (Jos 18*®) 
between which and Bethel was the jialrn of Deborah 
(Jg 4*); one of the alternatives which the lA*vite of 
Bethlehem had to choose for a lodging on his fatal 
journey (Jg 19'*); yielded with Geha 621 men to the 
post-exilic census of Fizra (Kzt 2*); re-.settled by Ben- 
jamites (Neh Jl**). Its place is indicaUnl between 
Geha and Gibc^ah In Isaiah’s picture of the As.syrian 
advance. (10*®). A tradition placed here the site of 
Rachel’s tomb: this explains the allusion.s in 1 8 10*, 
Jer 31“ (quoted in Mt 2'*). Here Jeremiah was loosed 
from his chains (40*). The name, and not Improbably 
the site, of thh place is preserved by a little village on 
a hlll.slde north of .Jerusalem known as er-ffdm, which 
answers tha geographical requirements of these Incidenta 
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Near it are some remarkable ancient monuments, known 
locally as ‘The Graves of the Children of Israel,’ which 
possibly are the ‘tomb of Racher of the ancient 
tradition. This town was probably the home of Shlmei, 
the Ramathite, David’s vine-dresser (1 Ch 272 ^). 4. A 
place in the district called Raxnathaim-zophim (i S1‘). 
a (corrupt) name prol). «”‘the two heights of the 
Zuphltes.’ The latter ('thnic can hardly be dissociated 
from the name of the great liigh place of Blizpah {Neby 
Samuel). Its chief distinction is its connexion with 
Samuel. It was ‘in the hill-country of Ephraim,’ but 
miglit have been over the H. border of the. tribe. Here 
Kikanah lived, and here was the headquarters of Samuel 
throughout his life (1 S 2" 7»7 8* igis-t# 

20‘ 25‘ 28*). This is probably the Ramah fortified by 
Baasha against the , I udaliite kingdom (1 K l^>‘^ 2Ch 16‘). 
rather than the Beiijaniite Rainuh; the latter being 
actually within Judahite territory woiihl not have betm 
acce.ssible to him. Tliis Ramah ai)pears also in 1 Mac 

1 as Ramathaixn. Nosatisfactory l<lentificationof the 
Ephraimite Ramah has yet been proposed. It may be. 
identical with No. 3. liQm-aUnh, a large village about 
12 miles N. of .lenisalem, would fairly well suit the 
requirements of the history, but there are no definite 
indications of antiquities there. 5. By the name 
Ramah allusion is made to Ramoth 'gilead (wli. see) in 

2 K 8” and tlie parallel passage 2 (’h 22*. 6. Ramath- 
lehi, the scene of Samson’s victory over tlie Philistines 
with the jawbone (Jg 15*’), is unknown. See Lehi. 
Ramath here is probably a common noun, and we 
ought to render it ‘the height of Lehi.' 7. Ramath- 
mizpeh (Jos i:i«). S(*e Mizcah, No. 4. 8. Ramah (or 
Ramoth) of the ^uth (Jos 19«). A town in the tribe of 
Judah, given to Simeon; to which David .sent the spoil 
of Ziklag (1 S 30’’). It is quite unknown. 

R. A. S. Macai.ihter. 

RAMAH (RAMOTH) OF THE SOUTH. -See Ramah, 
No. 8 . 

RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAIM - ZOPHIM.— See 

Ramah, 4. 

RAMATHITE , — S<*e Ramah, No. 3. 

RAMATH -LEHI.— See Ram.vh, No. 6. 

RAMATH-MIZPEH.- See Mizpah, No. 4. 

RAMESES. — See Raamsks. 

RAMIAH. — One of the sons of Parosh who had 
married a fondgn wife (Kzr 10’^ [1 Ks 9“ Hiermas]). 

RAM0TH.~1. A Gersltonite Ij<*vitical city in Issachar 
(1 Ch 6*^8 apparently ' Remeth of Jos 19’* and 

Jarmuth of Jos 2l’*. 2. For ‘Ramoth of the south’ 

see Ramah, .No. 8. 3. For Ramoth in Gilead’ (Dt 4<*, 

Jos 20» 21*8, 1 Ch 6“ <8*)) see RAMtrni-GiLEAD. 

RAMOTH -GILEAD, or ‘Ramoth in Gilead* (cf. 
Ramah, 6), was one of the cities of refuge (Dt 4<*, 
Jos 20*1, a.ssign(‘d to the Meraritt' Levitesof Gad (Jos 21*», 
1 (vh 6*®). It wa.s in the administrative tlistrict of Solo- 
mon’s lieutenant Ben-geher (1 K 4‘*); the scene of 
Allah's last fight with the Syrians ( 1 K 22, 2 Ch 18) and of 
another battle with them fought by Ahab’s.son Jehorain, 
where he was wounded (2 K 8’* 2 Ch 22*'): tlie place 

where Elisha’s messenger anointed Jehu (2 K O’*’ ). 
That It was a place of some sanctity is probable from 
its name (‘the high places of Gilead’), and argument.s, 
not altogether conclusive, liave been offered in favour 
of its identification witii Mizpdh, the place of the recon- 
ciliation of Jacol) and Laban. 

The attempt has plausibly been made to identify 
it with Oerasa, tlie rnodi'rn Jnanh — an extensive town 
in the ancient territory of Gilead, of unknown origin, 
whose, ruins still among the most striking east of 
the Jordan. For this identification several forcible 
arguments can be brought forward. An identification 
With another niace Reimun, rests soiely on the super- 


ficial similarity of the name, which is always an unsafa 
guide. Es-SaJt is another suggestion. On the whole, 
however, J crash is perhaps the. most probable, though 
final deci.sion must, as u.sual, be left to the test of 
excavation. R. A. S. Macalister. 

RAMPART . — See Fortification and Siegecraft, 3. 

RANGES in A V of 2 K 1 1 «• ’6, 2 Ch 23»« « ‘ ranka ’ (R V). 

RANSOM . — See Redeemer, Redemption. 

RAPE . — See Crimes and Punishments, 3. 

RAPHA.— 1. A Beiijamite (1 Ch 8’). 2. See Rephaim. 

RAPHAEL (‘God has healed’) is the good angel of 
Tobit. In 3” he is sent to heal Tobit, by restoring 
his sight; to give Saraii, daughter of his kinsman Raguel, 
to his son Tobias (or wife; and to prevent the demon 
Asmod.'eus from adding him to tlie seven husbands he has 
already kiH«‘d. In he appears as ‘brotlier Azarias* 
to accompany Tobias on his journey to Media. Tobit 
despatches them with tlie parting ‘May [God’s] angel 
go witli you’ (v.’8, cf. v.2>), and tliey start with their 
dog (a favourite subject witii the great painters). In 
6*’^- he directs Tobias to take the heart, liver, and gall 
of a fish, manages the marriage, binds the demon, fetches 
money from Rages, and heals Tobit. 20 giv'es his 

description of hiin.self, a passage wliich probably became 
the groundwork of later speciilation.s. (1) He is one of 
the seven ‘angels of the presence’ (Lk P*, Rev 8* 
[B?], Enoch 90). So in Enoch 20* he is one of the 
‘watchers,’ the ‘angel of the spirits of men.’ The 
conception is usually traced 10 lN*r.siaa influence; cf. 
the seven ‘princes of liglit’ of Zoroastrianism. (2) He 
is an intermtnliary, bringing the memorial of prayers 
before God (Rev 8*). The doctrine of the Divine 
aloofntss made it hard to conceive tliat man could 
have direct acces.s to tlie ear of God, any more than a 
subject could enter into the presence of an Oriental 
monarch, or tliat He could interfere directly in the 
petty affairs of men. See Anoel.s. (3) He is also a 
guardian ang«‘I, being present at Tobit ’s good deeds, 
and tlie companion of Tobias. Tlie long-maintained 
disgui.se is a unique feature; the ’eating and drinking* 
is explained as an illusion (12’®). (4) He is true to his 

name, ‘the healer’; cf. Enoch 10’’, whf^re he is ordered 
to bind Azazel (so 54), and heal the eartli which the 
angels have defiled; and 40^, where he is ‘set over the 
di.seases and wounds of the children of men.’ (5) In 
Enoch 22 he i.s a guide in Slieol; in 32, in Paradise. 

C. W. Emmet. 

RAPHAH. — See Repiiaiah, 4. 

RAPHAIM.— An ancestor of Judith (Jth 80. 

RAPHON. — A city of Bashan (1 Mac .')*7), the Raphana 
of Pliny (//iV, v. 16); tlie site has not been recovered. 

RAPHU. — The father of the Benjamite spy (Nu IS®), 

RASSES. — A people subdued by Holofemes (Jth 2“), 

RATHUMUS. — See Reiium, 2. 

RAVEN (‘(Jrg5, Arab, ghurdb ). — An ‘unclean’ bird 
(Lv 1P8, Dt 14‘0, numbers of which may always be 
seen gatlieretl, together witii the dogs, around the 
carrion thrown out into the valley of Hinriom (cf. Pr 30*0. 
Its glossy plumage is referred to in Ca 5**; it often 
dwells in the wilderness (Is 34**), and yet God cart*s for 
and watches over it (Job 38**, Ps 147», Lk 12**). Th« 
name *DrSb is doubth'ss generic, and includes all th* 
eight species of the Corvidee known in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

RAVIN. — The vb. ‘to raven,' i.e. prey upon, and tht 
subst. ‘raven’ or ‘ravin,’ i.e. prey, Ixith occur in AV. We 
find also the adj. ‘ravening’ (Ps 22**, Mt 7*‘) as well 
as tlie form ‘ravenous’ (Is 35* 46**, Ezk 39*). ‘Raven- 
ing’ is used as a subst. in Lk 11** ‘Your inward part 
is full of ravening and wickedness’ (RV ’extortion’). 

RAZIS. — The hero of a narrative in 2 Mac 14***v 

RAZOR. — See Hair and Knife. 
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HXAIAH. — 1. A Caleblte family (l Ch 42 ), called In 
2** fitaroeh (wh. see). 2. A Reubenite family (1 Ch 5*). 
3. A Nethinim famUy name (Ezr -Neh 7‘o-l Es 6" 
Jainis). 

REAPING. — See Agriculture, 3. 

REBA. — One of the five kinglets of Midian slain by 
Moses (Nu 31», Jos 13«). 

REBEKAH (in Ro 9^® Rebecca) . — The daughter of 
Bethuel, the son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, and his 
wife Milcah (Gn 22=“). She was also the sister of Laban 
and became the wife of Isaac. The well-known story of 
the facts leading up to the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah 
*jS told in Gn 24, and gives valuable information as to 
early marriage customs. Isaac is not consulted. Abra- 
ham’s servant EHczer (Gn 15*) is sent to seek for a wife 
among his master’s kinsfolk. The servant proceeds to 
the 'city of Nahor’ (Haran), and, arriving at the gate 
of the city, waits by the wcdl till the women come out to 
draw water (v.“). He prays that God may prosper 
him and give him a sign by which he may recognize the 
woman Providence has set apart for Isaac. Rebekah 
comes out and offers to draw wat<T for the stranger and 
his camels. The servant loads her with gifts, and her 
family, led by her brother Laban, being convinced of 
Abraham’s wealth, and recognizing the will of Heaven 
in the selection, agrees to the marriage. Rebekah re- 
turns with the servant and becomes Isaac’s wife (v.*^). 

In Gn 25*1 we are told that Rebekah, like many other 
favourite wives of the OT (c.gr. Sarah, Rachel, Hannah), 
was at first barren, but in answer to Isaac’s prayer 
Jacob and Esau were born (Gn 252<-“). Before their 
birth Rebekah received the oracle from Jehovah, that 
two nations were in her womb and that the elder should 
serve the younger. No doubt this story is a late j€*wish 
legend, arising from the desire to find the history of the 
two peoples Israel and Edom foreshadowed in the lives 
of their progenitors. 

Rebekah again comes before us during Isaac’s sojourn 
In Gerar (Gn 26®-‘‘). Fearing lest the beauty of his 
wife might excite the desire of the king of Gerar and so 
lead to his own death, Isaac passed her off as his sister — 
a course of action which led him into difficulties with 
Abiraelech (Gn 26^®). 

The destiny of Jacob, her favourite son, was strongly 
Influenced by his strong-minded mother. She was the 
author of the treacherous plan by which Jacob deprived 
Esau of his father’s blessing (Gn 27). She advised him 
to flee from his home to her brother Laban (Gn 27«-«). 
In Gn 28^*-, however, the motive of the. journey is that 
he might take a wife from the family of his mother. In 
contrast to Esau, who had grieved his parents by taking 
a wife from among the Canaanites (Gn 26*^- Re- 
bekah died before Jacob’s return from Haran, and her 
burial at Machpelah is mentioned in Gn 49®*. The 
death and burial of Deborah, the nurse of Rebekah, who 
had followed her from Haran (24®»), are reported to have 
taken place after Jacob had returned to Canaan (Gn 35»). 

The character of Rebekah has a peculiar charm and 
fascination. Appearing first as a pure, unselfish, loving 
girl, she becomes a woman of great strength of mind and 
depth of character. She is clever, active, energetic. 
She can make plans and carry them out, give orders and 
expect them to be obeyed, but her masterful spirit 
cannot brook opposition or contradiction. Esau’s wives 
vex her beyond measure. When she loves, she loves 
with all her soul, and will spare no pains, consider no 
consequences, or grudge any sacrifice for those she 
loves. ‘Upon me be thy curse, my son’ (Gn 27’®), is 
her answer to Jacob when he fears that a curse will fall 
on nis deception. Although that curse fell and her 
bdoved son had to flee and she saw his face no more, 
yet we forget the scheming, plotting woman in the 
loving wife and self-sacrificing mother. W. F. Boyd. 

REOAH. — A place name (1 Ch 4**) quite unknown. 


receipt op OUSTOM. — See CuerroMCs), Tribut*. 

REOHAB, REOHABITES.-l. Jehonadab, the son of 

Rechab, appears in 2 K lO*®-*® as a fervent supporter of 
Jehu’s attack on the house of Ahab and his endeavour 
to root out the idolatrous worship which that dynasty 
had allowed. That his influence was a matter of some 
importance is clear from the prominent place which 
the new ruler gave him (2 K 10**- 23). The principles 
which actuated him are to be gathered from Jer 36, 
where his descendants refuse to drink wine because he 
had bidden them abstain from it, build no houses, sow 
no seed, plant no vineyard, but dwell in tents all their 
days. He evidently held that civilization and settled 
life inevitably led to apostasy from Jahweh, the ancestral 
Deity of his tribe. And the peril was a very real one, 
because of the inveterate popular belief that the local 
baals were the dispensers of all blessings pertaining to 
field and vineyard (Hos 2®- *®-**). Hence it seemed to 
more than one of the prophets that the early, simple 
period of the nation’s life, ere it became immersed in 
the Canaanite civilization, was preferable to all later 
developments (Jg 2®, Hos 10*). Again, the self-restraint 
of the Rechabites reminds us of the Nazirite vow (see 
Nazirite). But the latter did not include so many 
taboos. It permitted the cultivation of land and the 
building of houses. It was not binding on an entire 
clan. A genuine tradition is probably embodied in 
the Chronicler's statement (1 Ch 2*®), that the clan of 
the Rechabites was connected with the Kemtes, and 
this would square admirably with the view that the 
Jahweh-religion was communicated to Israel by Kenite 
influence. Subsequently to Jeremiah we do not find 
more than two Biblical allusions to the clan in question, 
and one of these is doubtful. Neh 3*< reports that 
Malchijah, the son of Rechab, the ruler of part of Beth- 
haccerem, assisted in re-fortifying Jerusalem. But if 
he was a Rechabite by descent, he must have abandoned 
their principles. The mi n whom Jeremiah approached 
were but temporary sojourners, driven into the cJty 
through dread of the invader. This Malchijah was 
doubly a townsman, living in a country town, and 
interested in the metroi)olls. The title of Ps 71 in the 
LXX is: ‘ Belonging to David. Of the sons of Jehonadab 
and of the earliest captives,’ as though the exiles and 
the Rechabites agreed in appropriating this poem of 
sorrow and hope. Finally, it may be noted that later 
Rabbisfound the fulfilment of Jer those marriages 

of Rechabite maidens into priestly families, from which 
later priests sprang. Ilegesippus relates that one of 
the Rechabite priests interceded in vain for the life 
of James the Just (Euseb. 11 K ii. 23). 

2. Rechab and his brother Baanah, two guerilla 
captains, treacherously murdered Ishbosheth, their king, 
and met with the due reward of their deed at David’» 
hands (2 S 4). J. Taylor. 

REOONOZLIATION.— The word * reconciliation,’ with 
its cognates, is a Pauline one, and is not found in the 
Gospels, or other NT writings. The chief passages in 
which it and related terms are employed are Ro 5*®- “ 
(RV), 2 Co 6**-2®, Eph 2*«, Col I®®- **. In He 2”, where 
the AV has ‘to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people,’ the RV reads, more correctly, ‘to make pro- 
pitiation.’ OT usage, where the word occasionally tr. 
‘reconcile’ (Lv 6*® etc.) is again more correctly ren- 
dered in RV ‘make atonement,’ throws little light 
on the NT term. The effect of propitiation is to remove 
the variance between God and man, and so bring about 
‘reconciliation.’ The means by which this result is 
accomplished in the NT Is the reconciling death of 
Christ (Col Do w). On the special questions involved, 
see artt. Atonement and Redemption. 

Perhaps better than any other, this term brfngs out 
in vivid form St. Paul’s conception of the gospel. As 
proclaimed to men, the gospel is a message of ‘ reconcilia- 
tion’ (2 Co 6®®**®). It is a inisunderstandiD^ of tba 
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Apostle's meaning: in such passages to suppose that 
the need of reconciliation is on man’s side only, and 
not also on God’s. Man, indeed, does need to be recon- 
died to God, from whom he is naturally alienated in 
his mind in evil works (Col l^i). ‘The mind of the 
flesh is enmity against God’ (Ro 8’), and this enmity 
of the carnal heart needs to be overcome. On this 
side, the ‘ministry of reconciliation’ is a beseeching of 
men to be reconciled to God (2 Co S^o). But the very 
ground on which this appeal is based is that ‘God 
was in Ciirist reconciling the world unto himself, not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses’ (v.*®). It is 
an essential part of the Apostle’s teaching that .sinners 
are the objects of a Divine judicial wrath (Ro 1‘*). 
They lie under a condemnation that needs to be removed 
(3’®* ). They are described as ‘enemies’ in two pa.ssages 
(510 1128 ) where the word is plainly to be taken in the 
passive sense of objects of wrath (cf. in Ro 1 1®**, the con- 
trast with ‘beloved’). It is this barrier to God’s 
reconciliation with men that, in the Apostle’s doctrine, 
Christ removes by His propitiatory death (Ro 32 &, 
Col 1*®). The ground on wdiich men are. called to be 
reconciled to (iod is: ‘ Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the 
righteousness of God in him’ (2 Co S®®- *'). Believers 
‘receive’ a reconciliation already made (Ro 5^* RV). 
The gospel reconciliation, in other words, has a twofold 
aspect — a God ward and a manward ; and peace is 
made by the removal of the variance on both sides. 
See artt. above referred to. James Orr. 

RECORDER. — Sec Kino, 2 (6) (c). 

RED. — See Colours, 3. 

RED HEIFER. — The ashes of a ‘red heifer' — 
more correctly a red cow — added to ‘running water,’ 
formed the most powerful means known to the Hebrews 
of removing the defilement produced by contact with 
a dead body. The method of preparing the ashes and 
the regulations for the application of the ‘water of 
Impurity ’ (see below) are. the subject of a special section 
of the Priests’ Code (Nu 19). It will be advisable to 
summarize the contents of the chapter, in the first place, 
and thereafter to iruiuire into the significance of the 
rite in the light of recent anthropological research. 

1. The chapter above cited consists of two parts; 
the first part, vv.'-ia, gives instructions for the prepara- 
tion of the ashes, and (vv.“-i*) for the removal by their 
means of the delilement contracted by actual contact 
with the dead body. The second part, vv.>*-22, is an 
expansion of vv.^^f , extending the application of ‘the 
water of impurity ’ to uncleanness arising from a variety 
of sources cojinected with death. 

The animal whose ashes acquired this special virtue 
had to be of the female sex, of a red, or rather reddish- 
brown, colour, physically without blemish, and one that 
had never borne the yoke. The duty of superintending 
the burning, which took place ‘without the camp,’ 
was entrusted to a deputy of the high priest. The 
actual burning, however, was carried through by a lay 
assistant, which fact, taken along with the detail (v.®) 
that every particle of the animal, including the blood, 
was burned, shows that we have not to do here with a 
ritual sacrifice, as might be inferred from the EV of v.®. 
The word there rendered ‘sin-offering’ properly denotes 
In this connexion (cf. 8^) ‘a purification for sin’ {pxf. 
Heb. Lex. 310“: cf. Sacrifice, § 14). The priest’s share 
In the ceremony was confined to the sprinkling of some 
of the blood ‘toward the front of the tent of meeting’ 
(v.® RV), in token of the dedication of the animal to 
J‘', and to the casting into the burning mass of a piece 
of cedar wood and a bunch of hyssop bound with a piece 
of scarlet cloth (such, at least, is the regulation of the 
MIshna treatise dealing with this subject). 

A third person — the priest and his assistant having 
themselves become ‘unclean’ through contact with 
these sacred things (see below) — now gathered the 
3D 


ashes and laid them up ' without the camp in a clean 
place,’ to be used as occasion required. The special 
name given to the mixture of ‘running water’ (v.*^ lit. 
'living water,’ i.e. water from a spring, not a cistern) and 
the ashes is properly ‘ water of impurity ’ (v.®- — so 

RVm; Amer. RV ‘water for impurity’; EV water oi 
separation), i.e. water for the removal of impurity or un- 
cleanness. This powerful cathartic was applied to the 
person or thing to be cleansed, either by being thrown over 
them (see Gray, Com. on v.i3), or by being sprinkled with 
a sprinkler of hyssop (v.*®). This was done on the third 
and seventh days, after which the defiled person washed 
his person and garments, and was then restored to the 
privileges of the cult and the community. The only 
other reference to ‘ the water of impurity ’ is in the late 
passage, Nu 3123. 

2. The clue to the significance of the rite above 
de.scribed is found in the primitive conception of un- 
cleanness, as this has been disclosed by modern anthro- 
pological research (see Clean and Unclean). In all 
primitive societies a dead body in particular is regarded 
as not only unclean in lt.self, but as eai>able of infecting 
with uncleanness all who come in contact with it or are 
even in proximity to it. The Semites shared these ideas 
with primitive communities in every part of the world. 
Hence, although the literary formulation of the rite of 
the Red Heifer in Nu 19 may be late, the ideas and 
practices thereof are certainly older than the Hebrews 
themselves. 

While the central idea of the rite — the efficacy of ashes 
as a cathartic, due probably to their connexion with fire 
(cf. Nu 31“,and Farnell, TheEvolution of Religion, 101 n.) 
— has its parallels elsewhere, the original significance of 
several of the details is still very obscure. 'This applies?, 
for example, to the red colour of the cow, and to the 
addition to her ashes of the 'cedar wood and hyssop 
and scarlet ’ (for various suggestions see, in addition to 
Gray, op. cit., Hastings’ DB iv. 208 ff. ; Bewer in JBL 
xxiv. (1905) 42 ff., who suggest.s that the cow may have 
been originally a sacrifice to the dead). 

The value of the chapter for the .student of Hebrew 
ritual lies in the illihstration it affords of the primitive 
conceptions of uncleanness, especially of the unclean- 
ne.ss of the dead, and of the ‘contagiousness of holiness,’ 
the nature of which has been so clearly expounded by 
Robert.son Smith (.see RS'^ 440®- ‘Holiness, Uncleanness, 
and Taboo’). The a.shes of the red heifer and the water 
of impurity here appear, in virtue of their intense 
‘holines.s,’ as ‘a conducting vehicle of a dangerous 
spiritual electricity’ (Farnell, op. cit. 95), and have the 
same power as the dead body of rendering unclean all 
who come in contact with them (sec vv.^®- and art. 
Clean and Unclean). 

There are no inventions in ritual,’ it has been said, 
only survival.s, and in the rite under review we have 
one of the most interesting of these survivals. The 
remarks made in a previous article (Atonement [Day 
of]) are equally applicable to the pre.scnt case. As 
re-interpreted by the compilers of the Priests’ Code, the 
rite conveys, in striking symbolism, the eternal truth 
that purity and holiness are the essential characteristics 
of the people of God. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

RED SEA. — The body of water, over 1000 miles In 
length, which divides Africa from Arabia. The Biblical 
intere.st of the name centres at its northern end in its 
two projections, the Gulf of Suez, running north-west, 
and the Bay of Akabah almost due north. The former 
once extended much farther to the north, along the 
route of the present Suez Canal. Anciently it was 
known as the Gulf of HeroOpolis, running as far north 
as the Bitter Lakes. In this region it is probable that 
the passage of the sea described in Ex 14 took place, 
though it has been located by some at the present Suez, 
and by others still farther south. 

This primitive extension of the gulf to the north, 
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the region of weeds, probably accountwS for its name, 
Yam Suph, ‘sea of weeds’ (Ex 15^), which was 
later applied also to the eastern extension, the Bay of 
Akabah (Nu 21^), to the entire body of water now 
;nown as the lied Sea, stretching from the Raa Mo- 
hammed southward to the straits, and perhaps even to 
the Persian Gulf (Ex 233i). No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the term ‘red’ (Gr. Erythra, Lat. liubrum) has 
been found. 

Biblical history is concerned with the western gulf 
(Suez, 130 m. long) only in connexion with the Exodus. 
Thoae^ who locate Mt. Sinai in the peninsula between 
the two gulfs, either at Mt. Serbal or at Jebel Musa, trace 
the route of the wanderings down the eastern shore of 
this water as far as Has Abu Zenimeh, or (with Shaw, 
Pococke, etc.) as far as Tor, and then through the moun- 
tain wadys to Sinai. Those who locate tlie mountain 
of the Law farther north in the region north of Akabah, 
trace the w'anderings directly eastward from the sea 
(Jg 

The Bay of Akabah, 90 m. long, lies in the southern end 
of the long trench which extends from the Red Sea 
proper northward to the Lebanons, the upper portion 
of which is occupied by the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Between the latter and the Bay of Akabah lies the 
Arabah. At the northern end was an important 
maritime highway in ttip reign of Solomon. At the 
harbour of Ezion-geber (near to, or perhaps the same as, 
Elath), at its northern end, Solomon built his navy, with 
the help of Phoenician seamen (1 K 9“), and sent out 
expeditions to India. Jehoshaphat was less successful 
(IK 22^8). H. L. Willett. 

REDEEIHER, REDEMPTION. — Redemption means 
in strictness deliverance by pay merit of a price or ransom, 
hence, metaphorically, at any great cost or sacrifice; 
but in the OT, outside the Law (especially in Deut., 
Psalms, Isaiah), is often used also of deliverance simply, 
as from oppression, violence, sickness, captivity, death 
— redemption by power. The typical redemption in 
the OT was the deliverance of Israel from Egypt (cf. 
Is 51»*“). 

Two words, with their derivatives, are used in the OT 
to express the idea. The one, gd'al (from which go'el, 
‘redeemer’), is used technically of redemption of an in- 
heritance, of tithes, and the like: in a wider sense it is a 
favourite term in the later Psalms and Deutero-Isaiah. 
The other, pddhdh, is frequent in Deut. and in the earlier 
Psalms. The go'el is the kinsman who has the right to 
redeem; the terra is used also of the ‘avenger of blood’ 
(Nu etc.); elsewhere, as in Job 19*^, Ps 19‘^ etc., but 
especially in Deutero-Isaiah, it denotes Jehovah as the vindi- 
cator, deliverer, and avenger of His people (cf. Is 40*^ 43** 
etc.). The NT, likewise, employs two wortis — one agorazo, 
‘to buy or purcha.se’ (1 Oo 2 P 2‘, Rev 5» 14* *; 

St. Paul uses a compound form in Gal 3‘* 4*); the other, 
and more usual, lutroumai (from lutron, ‘a ransom’), and 
its derivatives. The special Pauline word for redemption 
is apolutrosis (Ro 3^ 8^3, 1 Co 1*°, Eph etej. In Ro 11* 
‘Deliverer’ is used for the OT ‘Redeemer’ (Is 59*®). 

In pious circles in Israel the corning Messianic salvation 
was viewed as a ‘ redemption’ (Lk 2*8), in which, pos.sibly, 
political deliverance was included, but in which the 
main blessings were spiritual — knowledge of salvation, 
remission of sins, holiness, guidance, peace (Lk D*-*»). 
In Christ’s own teaching the political aspect altogether 
disappears, and the salvation He brings in is something 
wholly spiritual. He connects it with His Person, and 
In certain well-known passages with His death (Jn 3**-** 
6**-*«, Mt 29*8 j| and 26*«-*8 || etc.). In the Apostolic 
teaching (Acts, Paul, Peter, Heb., Rev.) Christ’s work 
is distinctively a ‘redemption.’ Redemption, more- 
over, is not used here simply in the general sen.se of 
deliverance, but with definite emphasis on the idea of 
purchase (Ac 2a*«, 1 Co 6*», Eph F, l Ti 2*, 1 P I**- »*, 
Rev 5» etc.). This glances back to Christ’s own saying 
that He came ‘to give his life a ransom {lutron', cf. 
antUutron in 1 Ti 2*) for many’ (Mt 20*8). Further, 
‘raDsom.’ ‘price,’ ‘Burchase.* ‘redeem/ are not to be 


taken simply figuratively, in the sense that Christ hae 
procured salvation for us at the cost of great suffering, 
even of death, to Himself. This is true; but the 
consensus of Apostolic teaching gives a much more 
definite interpretation to the language; one in accord- 
ance with Christ’s own intimation. His death was an 
expiatory sacrifice by which those who avail themselves 
of it are literally redeemed from the wrath of God 
that rested on them, and from all other effects of sin. 
It is St. Paul who works out this idea most systemati- 
cally (cf. Ro 3**-», 2 Co Gal 3“»**3 4* *, Tit 3>« 

etc.), though all the NT writers share it. The immediate 
effect of Christ’s redeeming death is to frt*e from guilt 
and annul condemnation (Ro 8* bm, jn carries 

in its train deliverance from sin in every form (from 
.sin’s dominion, from the tyranny of Satan, from an 
evil world, from ‘all iniquity,’ Ro 6, Gal 1*, Tit 2**, 
He 2** etc.): ultimately from death itself (Ro 8**). 
It not merely redeems from evil, but puts in possession 
of the highest possible good — ‘eternal life’ (Ro 6**, 
Eph 1* etc.). It is a redemption in every way complete. 
See, ftirther, artt. Atonement, Propitiation, Recon- 
ciliation, Salvation. James Orr. 

reed.— 1. qdneh, tr. ‘reed,’ 1 K 14*6. 2 K 18**, 
Is 36* 42*; ‘stalk,’ Gn 41* **; ‘sweet cane’ (HVm 
* calamus’). Is 43**, Jer 6*®; ‘calamus,’ Ca 4**, Ezk 27*®; 
‘spearmen,’ Ps 68*® (AV, but RV ‘ref*ds’); also meta- 
phorically used for a ‘bone,’ Job 31**; the arm of ‘a 
balance,’ Is 46*; and ‘branches’ of a candlestick. 
Ex 25**- **. The qdneh is probably the familiar qasdb 
(Arundo donax), which nourishes on the banks of all 
the streams and lakes of the Jordan Valley. Miles of 
it are to be seen at the 'Ain Feshkhah oasis on the Dead 
Sea shore, and at the Huleh marshe.s. It is a lofty 
reed, often 20 feet high, brilliantly green in the late 
summer, when all around is dry and bare; but dead- 
locking, from a distance, in the spring, when it stands 
in full flower and the lofty stems are crowned by 
beautiful silken i)aiinicles. In the district mentioned 
the reeds are cleared from time to time by fire, that 
the young and tendcir shoots may grow up to afford 
fodder for cattle. The covert of the ree<ls Is often the 
only possible shade (Job 40**). The brui.sed reed, which, 
though standing, a touch will cause to fall and lie 
bedraggled on the ground, is a familiar sight (2 K 18**, 
Is 36*, Ezk 29*'*). A reed forms a most convenient 
measuring -rod, being straight and light (Ezk 40* 
Rev 11* etc.). In certain passages where qdneh Is tr. 
‘calamus,’ or ‘sweet cane/ some Imported aromatic 
cane or bark is meant. For the use of reeds as pens, 
see Writing, 6. 

2. 'droth. Is 19* (AV ‘paper reeds/ RV ‘meadows’). 
Sec Meadow. 

3. ’ogammim, lit. ‘pools’ (see Pool), is in Jer 51** tr. ‘reeds.’ 
For bulrushes see Hush. 

4 . 'dchu. Job 8** EV ‘flag/ RVm ‘reed-grass.* See 
Meadow. 

5 . Job 9** (RVm ' reed’). The reference is to light 

skiffs of papyrus. E. W. G. Masterman. 

REELAIAH.— See Raamiah. 

REELIAS, 1 Es 58, corresponds in piosition to Bigvai 
In Ezr 2*, Neh 7*; the form of the name may be due to 
a duplication of ^elaiah in the same verse of Ezra. 

REFINER, REFINING. — The ancient Egyptians 
purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles with 
lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing the 
crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to the 
heat of a furnace for five days and nights. Refining 
silver by cupellation is a very old i>rocess. The silver 
mixed with lead is put into a crucible made of bone 
earth, and placed in a reverberatory furnace. As the 
oxide of lead forms, it is blown off by bellows, and 
towards the end of the process the thin covering of 
oxide becomes iridescent and soon disappears, and the 
pure bright surface of the silver flashes out. This 
process of refining silver is referred to in Jer 6**. The 
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reference In Mai 3*^- Is to the purifying Influence'ofaflBlc- 
tlon on the people of God; their sinful impurities gradu- 
ally disappear, and at last the Divine image is reflected 
from the soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface 
of the purified silver. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF.— 1. Origin of the right of 
asylum. — Tlie city of refuge was the product of two 
primitive religious ideas that were employed to neutralize 
one another, — the sacredness of blood or life and the 
sacredness of locality; both were based on the presence 
of the Divine in tlie blood and the locality. There was 
a community of blood or life between the god and his 
people that made it an unpardonable offence to slay 
one of his people; it mattered not whether the slayer 
was within or without his ijeoplc, wliether the deed 
was intentional or accidental. A wrong had been done 
that could be atoned for only by blood (Robertson 
Smith, RS, [1907] p. 32 ff.). On the other hand, the god 
cliose certain places for his manifestation, and there 
it was customary for his peoph; to meet and worship 
him. Within the precincts claimed by his presence 
all life was sacred, and so it came about that even a 
murderer, if he escaped to the liaimts of a god, would 
be safe from those to whom he had forfeited his life, 
so long as he remained witliin their sacred limits (ib. 
p. 148 f.). The murderer thus escaped the penalty of 
Ills wrong, but he remained an ineffective unit for his 
tribe; immediately h(‘- left the asylum of the god he 
was at the mercy of the avenger of blood, and so both 
tribe and individual were, in a measure punished. This 
primitive usage still prevails in savage, communities, 
and has been widened by extending the privilege, of 
asylum to places occupied by former kings and to the 
graves of former rulers (Frazer, Fort. Review, 1899, 
pp. 6r>()-6r>4). 

2. Development of asylum in OT. — In this absolute 
form the right of asylum is not recognized anywhere 
in the OT. It is extended only to one who has without 
intention committed homicide (Ex 21'*). One who 
has treacherously sullied his hands with blood can 
find no refuge at the altar of God; he may be taken 
from it to death (Ex 21'«), or he may even be struck 
down at the altar, as was the fate of Joab (1 K 2*®- *'• *^). 
The community came between the fugitive and the 
avenger of blood, and determined whether he should 
be handed over to <ieath. This was likely the result 
of the fusion of different tribes and the necessity of 
recognizing one common authority. We can trace 
three stages of development of this right of asylum 
in the OT. 

(1) Every altar or sanctuary in the land could extend 
its protection to one who had without intention taken 
the life of another. He had to justify his claim to 
protection by showing to the authorities of the sanctuary 
that his deed was unpremeditated. But after the 
fugitive had submitted satisfactory evi<lence, he was 
allow(‘d to remain within the sacred precincts. He 
could not, however, return home, and had evidently 
to ])aKS the remainder of his life in the refuge to which 
he had fled. He could not appease the avenger by 
money. His want of prudence, must entail some punish- 
ment, and so he could not pass beyond the city boundaries 
without risk of death at the hands of the avenger of 
blood. What provision was made for his maintenance 
Is not revealed, but very likely he had to win his sub- 
sistence by his work. Whether his family could join him 
in his asylum is a question that is also unanswered. 
This is the stage of development in Ex 21'*' *<, 1 K 
2*®- **. It is not at all likely that Joab’s death was 
brought about at the altar in Jerusalem because of 
some exceptional authority exercised over it by the 
king. Joab evidently knew he could be put to death 
there (1 K 2*®). 

(2) When the provincial high places and altars were 
suppressed by Josiah in b.c. 621, the riglit of asylum 


there fell with them, and provision had to be maue lot 
the continuance of ancient usage on a modified basis. 
Very likely there was less need for it, as the power of 
the Crown had been growing. Cities of refuge, situated 
at convenient distances, were set apart for the manslayer 
(Dt 19®-’), and it may even be that the roads thither 
were specially kept and marked to make escape easy 
(Dt 19»; but cf. Steuernagel, Deut. p. 71 f.). The 
fugitive had to justify his claim to protection by showing 
to the elders of the city whither he had fled his innocence 
of murderous motives. Any one who failed to convince 
them of the validity of his defence was handed over to 
the elders of his own city, and they in turn surrendered 
him to the avenger of blood. Practically, then, the 
communitj administered justice, but when the death 
penalty was to be exacted, it was exacted not by the 
community, but by the avenger of blood in accordance 
with primitive usage (Dt 19'®- '*). 

(3) In post-exilic times the cities of refuge established 
under the Deuteronomic Code remained, and the judicial 
procedure followed was very much the same, only the 
community — presumably at Jerusalem — and not the 
elders of the city of refuge (Nu 35'®- ®‘- ®*) was to deter- 
mine the guilt or the innocence of the fugitive. Jos 20*, 
however, contemplates a provisional inquiry by the 
elders of the city before protection is granted. The 
law was mitigated so far that the unwitting manslayer 
was no longer doomed to spend all his days there but 
was free to return to his home on the death of the high 
priest of the time (Nu 36®*- ®*, Jos 20®). This points 
to the post-exilic origin of this modification. The 
high priest was then the only constituted authority 
that Jewish law could recognize. 

3. Number of cities of refuge.— The statements bearing 
on the number of the cities of refuge are conflicting 
(Nu 36»- «•'*, Dt 19’-'®, Jos 20®- ’- »; cf. Driver 
Deut. pp. 78, 233; Gray, Num. p. 469). Ultimate„'y 
there were six, but at first there api>ear to have been 
only three (Dt 19® ’). They were established first in the 
time of Josiah when the boundaries ami the population 
of the Jewish State would b(» comparatively srna*'' and 
Jewish authority did not likely cross the JordaK co the 
east. In such conditions three cities would be ample. 
But when in post-exilic times the Jews covered a wider 
area, there would naturally be need for more cities; 
and so we find the number in Numbers and Joshua 
stated at six, and additions made to the text in Dt 4®'-®» 
and 19* to suggest that the number six had been con- 
templated from the beginning. These six cities were 
Kedesh, Shechem, and Hebron on the west, — all well- 
known sanctuaries from early times,— and Golan, Ramoth, 
and Bezer on the east. Of the situation of these last 
we know nothing definitely; even the site of Ramoth, 
to which reference is made elsewhere in the OT (1 K 4** 
22*® ), is a subject of doubt (see G. A. Smith, HGHL 
p. 587; Driver, Deut. xvili, xix), but they probably 
shared the sacred character of the cities on the west. 

J. Gii.roy. 

REFUSE. — The vb. ‘to refuse’ has lost much of its 
vigour. In AV it often means ‘to reject.’ Thus 
Ps 118®® ‘The stone which the builders refused,' Cf. 
Tindale’s trans. of Mt 24<® ‘Then two shalbe in the 
fcldes, the one shalbe receaved, and the other shalbe 
refused.’ 

REGEM. — The eponym of a Calebite family (1 Ch 2<’). 

REGEM -MELEOH. — One of the deputation sent to 
the prophet Zechariah (Zee 7®). 

REGENERATION. — In the language of theology, 
‘regeneration’ denotes that decisive spiritual change, 
effected by God’s Holy Spirit, in which a soul, naturally 
estranged from God, and ruled by sinful principles, 
is renewed in disposition, becomes the subject of holy 
affections and desires, and enters on a life of pro- 
gressive sanctification, the issue of which is complete 
likeness to Christ. The term, however, to which this 
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^rd corresponds (Gr. palingenesia)^ occurs only twice 
to the NT (Mt Tit 3®), and in the first instance 
denotes, not the renewal of the individual, but the 
perfected condition of things at the Parousla (cf. Ac 3**, 
2 P 3^*; see Restoration). In the other passage 
(Tit 3®), the expression ‘the washing [laver] of regenera- 
tion’ connects ‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost’ 
with the rite of baptism, which is its outward symbol 
and seal (see below). The doctrine, nevertheless, is a 
thoroughly Scriptural one, and the change in question 
Is expressed by a great variety of terms and phrases: 
‘born,’ ‘born anew,’ ‘a new creation,’ ‘renewed,’ 
‘quickened,’ etc., to which attention will immediately 
be directed. The fundamental need of regeneration is 
recognized in the OT as well as in the NT {e.g. Ps 5P®- *'), 
though, necessarily, the prophecies speak more frequently 
of national renewal (Jer 31®^“- 32®®-<®, Ezk 36“ ®“, Hos 
6‘-> etc.) than of Individual. 

The classical passage on the need of regeneration Is 
Jn 3“®-. Spiritual life, it is taught, can come only 
from a spiritual source, and man, naturally, has not 
that life (v.®). Hence the declarations: ‘Except a 
man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God’; ‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. . . . Marvel 
not that I said unto thee. Ye must be born anew ’ (vv.*- ®). 
The miracle is wrought ‘by the Spirit of God. whose 
action is sovereign (v.®). Many do marvel, like Nico- 
demus, at the strangeness and imiver.sality of this 
demand of Christ; yet the strangeness will disappear, 
and the need of a supernatural agent to effect the 
change will be felt, if due consideration is given (1) to 
the vastness of the change, and (2) to the condition 
of the human nature in which the change is to be 
made. 

(1) It is sufficient, to show the vastness of this change, 
to reflect that here, and elsewhere, regeneration means 
nothing less than a revolution of such a kind as results 
in the whole man being brought round from his ordinary 
worldly way of feeling, and thinking, and willing, into 
harmony with God’s mind and will; truly brought 
round to God’s point of view, so that he now sees things 
as God sees them, feels about things as God feels about 
them, judges of things as God judges of them, loves 
what God loves, hates what God hates, sets God’s 
ends before him as his own. Who can doubt, if this 
is the nature of the change, that it does not lie in man’s 
own powers to produce it; that it can be effected only 
through a higher power entering his being, and working 
the change? 

(2) The need of a supernatural agency in the change 

is further evident from the condition of the human 
nature in which the change Is wrought. The testimony 
of Scripture is uniform that man has turned aside 
from God (Ps 14‘-*, Ro S**^ ), and that his nature has 
undergone a terrible depravation (Gn 6® 8®‘, Ps 51®, 
Is 1»-®, Ro . Eph 21® 417- is etc.); that the bent 
of the will is away from God (Ro S’* *); that the love 
of God has Ix'en replaced by love of the world, and the 
self-seeking principles connected therewith (1 Jn 2i®* i®, 
cf. Jn 5«' <*); that the better nature is in bondage 
to a law of sin, which works lawlessness in thought, 
feeling, and dc.sire (Ro T®®* 1 Jn 3® RV). Is it 

not obvious, l(!aving out of account altogether the 
darker forms in which evil manifests itself, that this 
is a condition of soul which only a Divine power can 
rectify? 

Nothing, therefore, is more plainly taught in Scripture 
than that this spiritual change we call regeneration 
Is one which nothing short of Divine power can effect. 
It is spoken of as a being born of God (Jn li®* i» 3®, 
1 Jn 3* etc.); as a new creation (2 Co 5®‘); as a being 
raised from the dead (Eph 2®- ®). It is compared to 
that great work of the omnipotence of God in raising 
Christ Himself from the dead (Eph li** ®® 2i- ®). 
It is a complete renewal, transformation, of the inner 


man (Ro 12®, Eph 4*«, Col 3io, Tit 3®, 1 P 1«* “). Yet. 
while so distinctively a supernatural work, it is made 
equally clear that it is not a magical work; not a work 
bound up with rites and words, so that, when these 
rites and ceremonies are performed, regeneration is ipso 
facto effected. This is the error of sacerdotalism, which 
binds up this spiritual change with the rite of baptism. 
It would be wrong to say that baptism has no connexion 
with the change, for it is often brought into most intimate 
relation with it (Ro C®, Tit .3®, 1 P 3®i; perhaps even 
in Christ’s words, Jn 3®; with the historical examples 
of the connexion of the receiving of the Spirit with 
baptism, Ac 2““ 19®-® etc.). Baptism is connected 
with regeneration as outwardly representing it, and 
being a symbol of it; as connected with profession 
(IP 3®*), and pledging the spiritual ble.ssing to faitli; 
but it neither operates the blessing, nor is indispensable 
to it, nor has any virtue at all apart from the inward 
susceptibility in the subj(‘cts of it. In some cases 
we read of those on whom the Spirit of God fell, that 
they were baptized afterwards (Ac 10®®- ®®), and In 
all cases faith is presumed to be already ])resent before 
baptism is administered; that is, the inward decisive 
step has already been taken. 

On the other hand, wh(*n we look to the means — 
the in.strumentality — by which the Holy Spirit effects 
this change, we find it always in Scripture declared 
to l)e one thing, namely, the word. This Is what i.s 
meant by saying that regeneration is effected, not 
magically, but by the use of rational means. It Is 
connected with tlic outward cdll of the gospel (hence 
the older divines were wont to treat of this subject 
under the head of ‘vocation,’ or ‘effectual calling’). 
We speak, of course, only of adults, of those who are 
capable of hearing and understanding the call, and 
are far from limiting the grace of God in infants, or 
others whom this call does not or cannot reach. What 
is affirmed is, as regards those who have come to years 
of intelligence, that God’s dealing with them is through 
the word, and this is the constant representation. 
The OT equally with the NT extols the saving, convert- 
ing, quickening, cleansing, sanctifying power of the 
word of God {c.g. Ps 1 19). J(‘sus cl(*ciares the word 
to be the seed of the. Kingdom (lA 8“). He prays: 
‘Sanctify them in the truth; tliy word is truth’ (Jn 17®’). 
Conversion, regeneration, sanctification, are connected 
with the word (Ac IH--®®, Eph H®, Col 1®, 1 Th 2‘». 
2 Th 21®, Ja 118, 1 P 1®®-®® [‘Begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the 
word of God,’ etc.]) 

If this is the nature, generally, of regeneration, then 
it has what may be termed a pt^ychology; that is, there 
is a process which the mind goes through in the experience 
of this spiritual change. The Spirit of God, doubtless, 
has innumfjrable ways of dealing with human souls; 
still, if we look closely, it will be found that there are 
certain elements which do in some degree enter into 
all experience in regeneration, and furnish, so far, 
a test of the reality of the change. There is first, of 
necessity, the awakening of the soul out of its customary 
spiritual dormancy — out of that deep insensibility 
to spiritual things in which ordinarily the natural 
mind is held (Eph 51 ®, cf. Ro 14'i* 1 ®), Especially there 
comes into view here the iieculiar awakening of the 
soul through the conscience, which takes the form 
of what we call conviction of sin towards God (cf. 
Ac 16®*- ®°). Probably no one can undergo this 
spiritual change without in some degree being brought 
inwardly to the realization of his sinful condition before 
God, and to the sincere confession of it (Ps 51®). The 
law of God has its place in producing this conviction 
of sin; but law alone will not produce spiritual con- 
trition. Sec Repentance. For this there Is needed 
the exhibition of mercy. Hence the next stage in this 
spiritual process is that described as enlightenment-— 
growing enlightenment in the knowledge of Christ 
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This also, like the preceding stages, Is a Divine work 
(Jn 16^^' 2 Co 4<). Even with this, however, the 

work of regeneration is not complete. The will of 
God for man’s salvation has not only to be understood, 
it has also to be obeyed. There is the will to be laid hold 
of — the will, the centre and citadel of the being. So 
the work of the Holy Spirit is directed, finally, to the 
renewing of the will. It is directed to the renewing 
of the will, first of all, in the form of perauasion, for 
the Holy Spirit does none of His work by violence. 
Everything that God accomplishes is accomplished 
in accordance with the nature He has given us; but 
God most graciously, most lovingly, brings His per- 
suasions to bear upon our wills, and by the power of 
appropriate motives draws us to the ac(‘eptanc43 of 
Christ (Jri With this there goes what, in the 

next placte, may bo called the potentiation of the will — 
the enabling of it, or imparting to it the power needful 
in order to lay hold on Christ with full and fast faith 
(Eph 4'®). Last of all, this work of regeneration is 
completed when the soul is brought to the point of 
absolute surrender of itself to Christ — when, drawn 
and persuaded, and at length enabled by the Spirit, 
it yields itself up entirely to Christ as its Saviour, and 
lays hold on Christ for a complete .salvation. There 
is now union with Christ by faith, and, with that, 
entrance into the life-- the experience — of the new- 
born child of God. ‘ If any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things are passed away; btdiold, 
they are become new’ (2 Co 5'^. James Orr. 

REGISTER (i.c. genealogical record). — See Gene- 
alogy, 2. 

REHABIAH.-- A Levitlcal family (1 Ch 23‘7 2421 26*®), 

REHOB. 1. A town at the northern end of the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu IS^', 2 S lO**), rno.st probably 
the same as Beth-rehob, of which the exact site is un- 
known. 2, 3, Two Asherite towns, neither of which 
has been identified (Jos IQ** 21'*', 1 Ch fi’®, Jos IQ^o, 
Jg !«)• 4. The father of Hadadezer (2 S 18 ). 5 . A 

signatory to the covenant (Neh 10‘'). 

REHOBOAM, son of Solomon, is said to have reigned 
seventeen years. The .statement that his mother was 
Naamah, the Ammonltess (1 K 14*1), has nothing im- 
probable about it. The LXX may even be right in 
calling her a daughter of Nahash, the Ammonite king. 
In the history of Rehoboam the chief point is his indis- 
creet treatment of the tribes at his accession— treatment 
which resulted in the revolt of the b(‘.st part of the 
nation and the e.stablishment of a rival kingdom (1 K 12). 
The coherence of the tribes was (?vidently imperfect 
under Solomon. Ephraim, w'hich had always been 
conscious of its own .strength, w'as not minded to re- 
cognize the young king without som(‘ conee.ssions on 
his part. For this reason Rehoboam went to Shechern 
to be crowned. Here the hereditary chiefs demanded 
that he should lighten the yoke. In this they had 
reference particularly to the forced labour exacted by 
Solomon. Rehoboam ’s arrogant answer is well known, 
and the result. 

It was natural that an effort should be made to reduce 
the rebel tribes to subjection. But Rehoboam seems 
not to have had cither adequate resources or military 
capacity. The brief notice that there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam continually is all that we are 
told. Besides this, the Biblical author describes the 
religious condition of the people in this reign in dark 
colours. This condition, however, is no more than pre- 
vailed under Solomon. The chief event in the secular 
history of the time was the invasion of the country 
by Shishak, king of Egypt. This monarch claims to 
nave reduced the whole country to subjection, probably 
reviving ancient claims to suzerainty. The author 
of our Books of Kings is chiefly concerned at the 
Egyptian's plundering the Temple (1 K 14*®), while the 
Chronicler C2 Ch 12) as usual is ready to make an edifying 


story out of the incident. It would interest us to know 
whether Egypt maintained its claims on the successors 
of Rehoboam, but on this point we are left in the dark. 

H. P. Smith. 

REHOBOTH. — 1. A well dug by the servants of 
Isaac and finally conceded to him, after two others, dug 
also by them, had become a subject of quarrel with 
Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gn 26“). Several identifica- 
tions have been proposed, of which the most probable 
is that made by Palmer with er-Huhaibeh, about 20 miles 
S. of Beersheba. 2. The name of a king of Edom in 
Gn 36®^, where he is called ‘ Rehoboth of the River.’ 
‘The River’ here may not be, a.s usually, the Euphrates, 
but the ‘ River of Egypt’ (see Egypt [River of]). 

J. F. M ‘Curdy. 

REHOBOTH -IR (lit. ‘broad places of the city’). — 
One of the four cities in Assyria built by Nimrod (Gn 10^0. 
It immediately follows Nineveh, and might mean a 
suburb of that city, originally .separate from it, but later 
annexed and containing some of its most spacious , 
streets or market-places. A suitable identification 
has been found in the A.ssyr. Nind, (‘ broad places of 
Nineveh’), mentioned by king Esarhaddon(B.c. 681-668). 
This is the exact equivalent of the Biblical name. In 
taking it over, ‘the city’ was .substituted for ‘ Nineveh.’ 

J. F. M'Curdy. 

REHUM. — 1. One of the twelve heads of the Jewish 
community (Ezr 2*; in Neh 7^ perhaps by a copyist’s 
error, Nehum ; in 1 Es 5* Roimus ) . 2 . ‘ The chancellor * 
(Ezr 4«- 9- 17. S3; in 1 Ks 2i« Rathumus). See Beel- 
TETHMus. 3. A Levite who helped to repair the wall 
(Neh 317 ). 4. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10“ (2®0. 6. The eponym of a priestly family 

(Neh 123). See Hakim, 2. 

R£I (‘ V is a friend’). — The name is given to one of 
tlie supporters of Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s 
attempt to secure the throne (1 K 1*). He is mentioned 
along with Shlmei, and was likely an officer in the royal 
guard. These troops seem to have liad an enormous 
influence in dcdermining the succession to the throne. 

The reading, however, is not above su-spicion, and Jos. 
{Ant. VII. xiv. 4) reads ‘Shimei, the friena of David,’ and 
thus gets rid of Rci as a personal name (so Lucian). Several 
attempts have been made to identify him with other figures, 
as Ira or Jair (Winckler, Gesch. ii. 247) or Raddai (Ewald, 
Gcsch. iii. p. 266 note). W. F. Boyd. 

REINS. — See Kidneys. 

REKEM. — 1. One of the five kinglets of Midian slain 
by Moses (Nu 31*, Jos 13*1). 2. A Calebite family 
(1 Ch 2«). 3. A clan of Machir (1 Ch 71 ® [AV and RV 
Rakem, but this is simply the pausal form of the 
Heb. name]). 4. An unidentified city of Benjamin 
(Jos 18*7). 

RELIGION . — The word ‘religion,’ wherever it occurs 
in AV. signifies not the inner spirit of the religious life, 
but Its outward expression. It is thus used of one form 
of religion as distinguished from another; as in 2 Mac 143*, 
where the same word is translated in the middle of the 
verse ‘Judaism,’ and in the end of it ‘the religion of 
the Jews.’ It is akso used by St. James (1*®- >7) to 
contra.st moral acts with ritual forms. 

REMALIAH.— The father of Pekah (2 K 15»«- 
161- ‘, 2 Ch 28®, Is 7i'7- 8®). 

REMETH. — See Ramoth, 1. 

REMNANT. — See Israel, p. 387‘>. 

REMPHAN. — See Rephan. 

REPENTANCE. — Repentance, in the sense of turning 
from a purpo.se, is frequently predicated of God in the 
OT (Gn 6*- 7, Ex etc.). Repentance for sin is 
commonly expressed by ‘turn’ or ‘return’ (e.g. Dt 4**, 
Is 557 , Ezk 32 , Hos 142). Repentance has a prominent 
place in the NT, alone (Mt 4^7, Lk 157, Ac etc.), 
or In conjunction with faith (Mk B®, Ac 20*1 etc.), 

as aa indispensable condition of salvation. The word 
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ordinarily used {metanoia) means literally ‘change of 
mind.’ The change, however, i.s one in which not 
the Intellect only, but the whole nature (understanding, 
affections, will), is involved. It i.s such an altered 
view of God and sin as carries with it heartfelt sorrow 
for sin, confession of it, and decisive turning from it 
to God and righteousness (Lk 15*’ *“. Ro 6*’ *®, 

2 Co ** etc.). Its reality is tested by its fruits 
(Mt 3*, Lk 6**-*®). P'roin this ‘godly sorrow’, which 
works ‘repentance unto salvation’ (2 Co 7‘” “), is 
distinguished a ‘sorrow of the world’ which ‘worketh 
death’ (v.***), i.e. a sorrow which has no relation to 
God, or to the intrinsic evil of sin, but only to sin’s 
harmful consequences. There may be keen remorse, 
and blaming of one’s self for one’s folly, yet no real 
rei)entance. 

Disputes have arisen in theology as to the priority 
of faith or repentance, but unnecessarily, for the two, 
rightly viewed, are but the positive and negative pjoles 
of the same state of soul. There can be no evangelical 
faith which does not spring from a heart broken and 
contrite on account of sin; on the other hand, there can 
be no true repentance which has not the germ of faith 
in God, and of hope in His mercy, In it. The I.aw 
alone would break the heart; the Gospel melts it. 
Repentance is the turning from sin; Gospel faith Ls 
the turning to Christ for Salvation. The acts are insepar- 
able (Ac 20**). James Oku. 

REPELA.EL. — A family of gatekeepers (1 Ch 26’). 

REPHAH. — An Ephraimite family (1 Ch 7“). 

REPHAIAH.— 1. A Judahite (1 Ch 3**). 2. A 

Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4'**). 3. A descendant of Issachar 
(1 Ch 7*). 4. A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 9‘*); called 

in 8” Raphah. 6. One of those who helped to repair 
the wall (Neh 3»). 

REPHAIM.-A name given in several Biblical passages 
to oorne pre-Lsraelitish people. In Gn 14® they are said 
to have dwelt in Ashterotli-karnaim. Gn 15*° clas.s(‘8 
them with Hittites and Perizzites (similarly Jos 17*®). 
Dt 2*>- 2° calls certain peoples ‘Rephaim’ whom the 
Moabites and Arnmonite.s called respectively ‘Emim* 
and ‘ Zamzummin.’ Dt 3** says that Og, king of 
Bashan, alone remained of the Rephaim (so also Jos 12® 
13*2), while Dt 3** says that Argob wasaland of Rephaim. 
A valley near Jerusalem was also called the ‘Vale of 
Rephaim’ (see 2 S 5*8- « 23***, 1 Ch 11*® 14». Is 17®). 
Because Dt 2** counts them with the Anakim, who were 
giants, and 2 S 21*®-” says that the sons of a certain 
.'lapha (see RVrn) were giants, it has been supposed by 
some that Rephaim means ‘giants,’ and was given to 
a race as their name by their neighbours because of 
their stature. Cf. art. Giant. 

The word rrpha’lm in Hebrew means also ‘shades’ 
or disembodied spirits. At least it is used to describe 
the dead, as in Ps 88*°. Schwally is probably right, 
therefore {Lcben nach dem Tode, 64 ff. and ZATIV, 
xviii. 127 ff.), in holding that the word means ‘shades,’ 
and that it was applied by the Israelites to people who 
were dead and gone, and of whom they knew little. 

George A. Barton. 

REPHAN (AV Remphan).— A word which replaces 
Ohiun of the Hebrew text of Am 5*®, both in the LXX 
and in the quotation in Ac 7‘®. The generally accepted 
explanation of this word is that Rephan (the preferable 
form) is a corrui>tion and transliteration of Kewan 
{Kaiwan, Kaawan — see Chiun) — r having somehow 
mistakenly replaced k, and w (the Hebrew wau or vav) 
having been transliterated ph (the Gr. phi), 

W. M. Nesbit. 

REPHIDIM. — A stage in the Wanderings, between 
the wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai 
(Ex 17*' * 19*: cf. Nu 33*®* ). Here water was mi- 
raculously supplied, and Israel fought with Araalek. 
Those who accept the traditional Sinai generally place 
Slim ia Wddy Gharandel, and Rephidim in Wddy 


FeirCln, about four miles N. of Mt. Serbal (Palme*. 
Desert of the Exodus, Index). The tribesmen would 
naturally wish to defend the springs in the valley 
against such a host as Israel. Moses might have sur- 
veyed the, conflict from the height of Jebel TahQneh, 
on the N. of the valley. Only we should hardly expect 
the Amalekites so far to the south. If the scholars 
who place Sinai east of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, identifying 
Elath and Elim, are right, then Rephidim must bo 
sought somewhere in that district. (Sayce, HCM, 
p. 269.) W. Ewino. 

REPROBATE. — The Heb. word so rendered in Jer 6*° 
(AV; RV ‘refuse’) has its meaning explained by the 
context. ‘ Refuse silver shall men call them, because 
the Lord hath rejected them.’ Like metal proved 
to be worthless by the refiner’s fire (v.***), they are 
thrown away (cf. Is 1”). In the NT, in accordance 
with the meaning of the Gr. word (adokimos), ‘repro- 
bate’ is used of that which cannot abide the proof, 
which, on being tested, is found to be worthless, bad, 
counterfeit, ami is therefore rejected. ‘ A reprobate 
mind’ in Ro P® (with tacit reference to the previous 
clause, ‘tiiey did not approve to have God in their 
knowledge’) is, as the context shows, a mind depraved 
and perverted by vile passions. To such a mind 
God abandoned those who wilfully exchanged His 
truth for a lie (v.^®). In 1 Co 9*’, St. Paul declares 
that he ‘buffets’ his body and ‘brings it into bondage,' 
lest, liaving preached to others, he himself should be 
rejected (reprobate). Tlu; iigure is that of an athlete 
who, through remissness in training, falls in the race 
or fight (for tlie opposite figure, cf. 2 T1 2*®). In 
2 Co 13®-’, the word (’reprobates’) occurs three times, 
in each case as oi)i)osed to genuine, true. Christ is 
in them, except they be reprobates, i.e. false to their 
profes.sion, hence rejected by God. Let them ‘prove* 
themselves by this test (v.®). St. Paul trusts that they 
will know that he abides this test (v.«), but let them 
think of him wliat they will, if only they themselves 
do what is honourable (v.’). ‘Reprobate’ here is 
contrasted with what is ‘approved,’ ‘honourable’; 
It Is Identified witli ‘doing evil.’ In 2 Ti 3®, certain 
are describ€*d as ‘corruiited in mind, reprobate concern- 
ing the faith,’ where both moral corruption and false 
speculation as the result of this corruption seem intended. 
They fail, brought to the test of ‘sound’ or ‘healthful’ 
doctrine (1*®- ** 4®). Similarly Tit 1‘* speaks of those 
wlio, denying God by their works, are ‘unto every 
good work reprobate.’ Their hypocrisy is brought 
liome to them by their wick€*d lives. ‘ Professing that 
they know God,’ they are proved by their works to 
be (!Ounterfeits, imposters. The word occurs, finally. 
In He 6®, where those whom it is impossible ' to renew 
again to repentance’ are compared to ground which, 
receiving the rain oft upon it, and being tilled, brings 
forth only thorns and thi.stles, and is ‘rejected.’ From 
all this we may conclude that ‘reprobate,’ generally, 
denotes a moral state so bad that recovery from It 
i.s no longer po.ssible; there remains only judgment 
(cf. He 6®). It is only to be added that the term has 
no relation in Scripture to an eternal decree of repro- 
bation; at least, to none which has not respect to a 
thoroughly bad and irrecoverable condition of its 
objects. Cf. Predestination. James Orr. 

RESAIAS. — See Raamiah. 

RESEN.— The last of the four cities built by Asshur, 
or, according to the RV, by Nimrod, and described as 
lying b<»tween Nineveh and Calah (i.e. Kouyunjlk and 
Nimroud), on the E. bank of the Tigris (Gn 10**). From 
its position the site referred to should be at or near 
the present Selamlyeh, which lies between the two 
points named. Resen seemingly represents the Assyrian 
plac«-name Hlsh-lni, ‘fountain-head,’ but Is probably 
not to be confused with the Rlsh-lni mentioned by 
Sennacherib in the Bavian inscription, which is regarded 
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p Deing the modern RUs d-Min a little N. of Khorsabad. 
That the words ‘ the same is a great city ’ should refer 
to Resen alone seems unlikely — more probably Nineveh, 
Xehoboth-ir, and Calah are included, the two latter 
forming, with Resen, suburbs of the first. 

T. G. Pinches. 

RESH. — The twentieth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 20th part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

RESHEPH. — An Ephraimite family (1 Ch 7“). 

REST . — The conception of rest as a gift of God runs 
through the Bible, the underlying idea being not idleness, 
but the freedom from anxiety wliich is the condition of 
effective work. It is promised to Israel in Canaan 
(Ex 33‘h Dt 3*0), and Zion is the resting-place of 
(Ps 1328- ><), the Temple being built by *a man of rest* 

0 Ch 22*; a contrast is implied with the desert wander- 

ings in Nu 10*3 3«). At the same time no earthly temple 
can be the real resting-place of J" (Is 60‘, Ac 7^*). The 
rest of the Sabbath and the Sabbatical year are conn(‘Cted 
with the rest of God after creation (Gn 2*, Ex 20“, 
Lv 25'*; see art. Sabuatii). The individual desires rest, 
as did the nation (Ps 55**) ; it is not to be found in ignoble 
ease (Gn 49**' Issachar), but in the ways of God (Ps 37*. 
Jer 6'«); it is the gift of Christ (Mt ll**). Sinners fail 
to find it (Is 28** 57***), as Israel failed (Ps 95**). He 4 
develops the meaning of this failure, and points to the 
‘sabbath rest’ still to come. This heavenly rest 
includes not only freedom from labour, as in OT 
(Job 3*3 *7 (in Ps 16*, see KV)), but also the opportunity 
of continued work (Rev 14**). C. W. Emmet. 

RESTITUTION.- -S(;e Chimes and Punishments, 8. 

RESTORATION. — In a variety of phrases— ‘regenera- 
tion’ (imlingnu'.sia, Mt 19***), ‘restitution of all things’ 
(Ac 3**), ‘summing up all things in Christ, the things 
in the heavens, and the things upon the earth’ (Eph 1*®), 
‘new heavens and a new earth’ (2 P 3*3, Rev 21*), 
‘make all things new’ (Rev 2P) — the NT points 
forward to a i>erfected condition which shall supervene 
upon the present imperfect condition of mingled good 
and evil (cf. Mt IS®*- <**• '**• *<*), including a renewal of 
nature, the quelling of all evil (Ph 2*°- **), and restora- 
tion of order and harmony in the universe, with Christ 
as Head. The hope is connected with OT prophecy 
(Ac 32>, 2 P 3*3), and the transformation itself is invari- 
ably associated with the Parousia (cf. Mt 19** etc.). 
The (juestion of chief interest is, how far these pre- 
flictions of a corning ‘restitution (apokatastasis) of all 
things’ jioint forward to a future universal salvation. 
Gladly as one would read this meaning into them, 
sober exegesis shows that they will not bear so large? 
an int<‘rpretation. The jias.sage which speaks of ‘resti- 
tution’ tells also of those who will not Iiearken, and 
shall be destroyed (Ac 3**). The Parousia, when the 
new state of things is represented as introduced, is 
always connected in the NT with an awful judgment. 
St. Paul speaks of all things being summed up in Christ, 
of Christ subduing all things to Himself, etc. (Eph 1‘®, 

1 Co 15*< **, Ph 2*®- **); but unbiassed study of the 

passages and their context shows that it Is far from 
the Apostle’s view to teach an ultimate conversion 
or annihilation of the kingdom of evil. It must be 
owned, however, that the strain of these last pas.sages 
does seem to point In the direction of some ultimate 
unity, be it through forcible subjugation or fin some 
other way, in which active opposition to God’s Kingdom 
Is no longer to be reckoned with. James Orr. 

RESURRECTION. — 1. In OT. — In our study of 
the OT doctrine of the resurrection we recognize the 
need for taking Into consideration the chronological 
order of the different documents of which it Is compo.sed. 
No other belief, iierhaps, presents a history into which 
the process of slow and halting development enters so 
Tiaibly and consistently. That th') later orthodox 


Jews advocated the existence In their earlier Scrip- 
tures of the principles which give vitality and a rational 
basis to this doctrine, is seen in their satisfaction with 
the answer of Jesus to the Sadducean cavils of His 
day (see Mk 12**; cf. Lk 20**, Mt 22^). The gradua’. 
awakening of human consciousness in this respect i» 
the best attestation to the Divine self-accommodation 
to the needs and limitations of the race. Beginniiifl 
with the vague belief in the existence of a germinal 
principle of Divine life in man (cf. Gn 27), the latest 
passages of the OT dealing with the subject embody 
a categorical assertion of the resurrection of individual 
Israelites (cf. Dn 12*7 ). Between these two utterances 
we have the speculations of Psalmists and Prophets, 
while death became gradually shorn of many of it? 
terrors and much of its power. The common Jewish 
belief in the time of Jesus finds expression in the words 
of Martha concerning her brother Lazarus (Jn 11*0. 
while this formed one of the deep lines of religious 
cleavage between the Pharisees and the Sadducees (Ac 
23 flff.; cf. Jos. BJ II. viii. 14; Schtirer, HJP ii. ii. 13). 

A peculiar feature o Jewish thought as to human 
life, marking it off clearly from some of the ethnic 
speculations and philosophic conceptions, consists in 
their habit of regarding the body as essential to man’s 
full existence. The traditions embodied in the stories 
of the tran.slatlons of Enoch and Elijah (Gn 5*‘, 2 K 2**) 
receive their explanation on the assumption that in 
this way alone would they be enabletl to enjoy the 
continuance of a full and complete life beyond the 
grave. It was this idea also that gave such a strong 
feeling of the incompleteness of the existence in Hades, 
and inspired the Psalmist’s assurance, 'Thou wilt not 
leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption’ (Ps 16*®, cf. Job 14*®* 
19**7 ). 

The first specific mention of the hope of a resurrection 
is found in Hosea, where the prophet’s words are rather 
of the nature of an aspiration than the distinct announce- 
ment of a future eviuit (6*, cf. 13*'*). This Ls, however, 
the expre.ssion not of an individual who looks forward 
to being raised from the dead, but of one who sees 
his nation once more quickened and ‘brought tip again 
from the depths of the earth’ (Ps 71*®; cf. Kirkpatrick, 
The Psalms, ad lor.). A similar hope finds expression 
in Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezk 37*-**). 
A distinct advance on these utterances is found in the 
post-exilic i)rophecy. Is 26**, where the prophet breathes 
a prayer for the resurrection of the individual dead. 
When this passage is contrasted with the confident 
ass<*rtion of v.*< it is seen that as yet there was no 
thought of a resurrection save for the Israelite. The 
same restriction is also found to exist at the later date, 
when the Book of Daniel was written. In this book 
there is a clear, unambiguous assertion of the resurrec- 
tion of Individuals, and at the same time a no less clear 
announcement tliat there Is a resurrection of the wicked 
a.s well as of the righteous (Dn 12*). It Is true that 
these words not only have no message of a resiirrt^c- 
tion hope for nations other than Israel, but even limit 
Its scope to those of that nation who distinguLsh 
themselves on the side of good or of evil (cf. Driver, 
‘Daniel,’ ad /oc., in Camb. Bible). At the same time 
it is easy to see that a great stride forward had been 
taken already, when the atrocities of Antiochus Epiphanes 
brought religious despair to the hearts of all true 
Israelites, and rou.sed the fervid patriotism of Judas 
Maccabams and his followers. 

2. In the Apocrypha. — The development of this doc- 
trine in the deutero-canonical and apocryphal literature 
of the Jews presents a varied and inharmonious blend 
of colours. Inconsistencies abound, and can be ex- 
plained only on the ground that each writing was 
influenced by the individual experience as well as by 
the theological idiosyncrasies of Its author. 

Sirmch. — The oldest of the deutero-canonical bookf 
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Is that of ben-Sira, and in his work we look in vain for 
the idea of a resurrection, either national or individual. 
On the other hand, the eschatological conceptions of 
this author do not seem to advance beyond those of 
Ecclesiastes (cf. Sir 

Book of Enoch . — Very different from the foregoing 
are the Ideas prevalent in this composite apocalyptic 
writing. The oldest portion contains an elaborate 
theory of Sheol, and teaches the resurrection of all 
righteous Israelites, and so many of the wicked as have 
escaped ‘without incurring judgment in their life- 
time’ (22*0^ ). The sinners who have suffered here 
‘will not be raised from thence’ (22>3), Inasmuch as 
retribution, in part at least, has overtaken them. 
Another writer of a somewhat later date speaks of 
the resurrection of righteous Israelites only. These 
shall be raised, after judgment and retribution have 
been meted out to sinners, to share in the glories of the 
Messianic Kingdom A similar opinion is 

expressed in another part of this writing. None but 
the righteous shall rise (911°); but the author seems to 
interpret the resurrection as that of the spirit only, and 
not of the body (lOS^^ ). 

The most important and best known section of the Book 
of Enoch (cha. 37-70), which is known aa the Similitudes, 
contains an explicit assertion of a general resurrection (5i^). 
Whether, however, the writer intended to convey the idea 
of a resurrection of the Gentiles ia somewhat doubtful. The 
words of this passage, ii taken literally, would certainly 
convey the impression that a universal resurrection is meant. 
At the same time we must remember that this thought would 
be quite contrary to the whole habit of Jewish eschatological 
thinking, and would stand unigue in Jewish pre-Chnstian 
literature. (For discussions of this question see the ad- 
mirable critical edition of the Book of Enoch by R. H. 
Charles, passim.) 

Psalms of Solomon . — These are probably the prod- 
uct of the 1st cent. b.c. Here, too, a resurrection of 
the righteous alone is taught (3i« 13®, cf. 4«). More- 
over, no resurrection of the body is mentioned ex- 
plicitly, though it would be rash to assume from his 
words that the author did not hold this doctrine. 

2 Maccabees . — A very definite doctrine of the resur- 
rection is taught in this book, though the author ex- 
pressly denies its applicability to the Gentiles (7”, 
cf. 2 Es 7 (7®* ]). The re.surrection of the body is strongly 
held, as affording a powerful Incentive and a glorious 
hope for those who underwent a cruel martyrdom 
(1446 711 ^ cf. 7®- At times the writer seems to be 
controverting the denial of a resurrection, as when he 
stops to praise the action of Judas in offering sacrifices 
and prayers for tho.se who had fallen in battle, on the 
ground that he did so because ‘he took thought for 
a resurrection’ (12<®). If there were no resurrection 
of the dead, such a course of action would be super- 
fluous and idle (12<<). 

Book of Wisdom . — It is only necessary to say of this 
writing that it is an Alexandrian work, written about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and that according 
to it the body is an incubus dragging the soul, which is 
destined for incorruption (2*® 3‘), earthwards (9‘® [cf. art. 
‘Wisdom, Book of,’ in Ha.stings’ DB iv. 930 f.l). 

3. Position of the doctrine at and immediately sub- 
sequent to the time of Jesus Christ. — It might be said, 
and said with justice, that the foregoing views were 
representative, not of contemporary popular beliefs 
and ideas, but of conceptions prevalent among the 
educated and thinking classes. It is reasonable, how- 
ever, to expect that by the time of Jesus these lines of 
thought would have i)enetrated to the masses, with such 
modifications as they were likely to assume in and 
during the process. This expectation is found to be in 
harmony with what we observe to have actually existed; 
for, with one or two exceptions, when He felt called on 
to make a specific declaration (cf. Mk 12i***7«Mt 2223-32 
“ Lk 20*7-38^ jn 5**^ ), Jesus everywhere in His teaching 
assumed the truth of, and belief in, the resurrection of 
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the dead. We know that materialistic views or this 
doctrine were held side by side with the more spiritual 
ideas so prominent in the Book of Enoch (cf. 61< 104< » 
62«»- etc.). 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch, for example, the questions 
were asked, ‘In what shape shall those live who live in 
thy day? ’ ‘ Will they then resume this form of the present, 
and put on these entrammclling members, which are now 
involved in evils, and in which evils are consummated, or 
wilt thou perchance change these things which have been 
in the world, as also the world?’ (49®^ ). To these the 
answer is given, that the bodies of the dead shall be raised 
exactly as they were when committed to the ground in order 
that they may be recognized by their friends ). After 
this object has been achieved, a glorious change will take 
place: ‘they shall lie made like unto the angels, and be 
made equal to the stars, and they shall be changed into 
every form they desire, from beauty into loveliness, and 
from light into the splendour of glory' (oBp, cf. Mk 12“ = 
Lk 20®®“ Mt 22®*^). Even in Rabbinical circles sensuoas 
conceptions werefr^uent, so that even the clothes in which 
one was to be buried became a suWeet of anxious care 
(see The Apoc. of Baruch ed. 11. H. (jharles, notes on chs. 
6(>-51, and Introd. p. Ixxx). 

At this period, too, the ideas of a universal and of a first 
and a second resurrection were held and taught (Apoc. 
Bar 302*3, 2 Es 72«- si -a?), por our purpose it is not 
necessary to do more than refer to the Hellenistic or 
Pythagoraean speculations of the Essenes to which 
Josephus makes reference (see BJ ii. viii. 11; SchOrer, 
HJP II. iii. 20.5). The only form of Judaism which 
contained principles of continuity and life was repre- 
sented by Pharisaism. The view of this, the most 
religious and the most orthodox of the Jewish sects, 
witli regard to the resurrection, limited it to the righteous, 
for wiiom they postulated a new and a glorified body 
(see BJ II. viii. 14, cf. Ant. xviii. 1. 3). While this 
doctrine of a personal resurrection seems to have made 
much more headway in the Judaism of this age than the 
other ideas referred to above, it also clearly appears that 
the limitation of its scope to the righteous was more 
universally held than its extension to the wicked, in 
spite of the teaching in Daniel (12®), Apoc. of Baruch 
(302-3), and 2 Esdras ( 732 - 37 ). Moreover, a difference of 
opinion continued to exist as to the time when It was 
supposed to take place, some writers placing it im- 
mediately before (cf. En ) and others immediately 
after the close of the Messianic era (cf. En 91*® 92», 
Apoc. Bar 40-42, 2 Es 4^b Ps-Sol 3>» 13® etc.). 

4. Teaching of Jesus. - (a) The Synoptics.— l/lBiny of the 
passages in which Jesus’ teaching on the resurrection is 
recorded by the Synoptists might be interpreted as 
leaving no room for the doctrine that the wicked shall 
rise again from the dead. The most conspicuous, 
perhaps, of these is that incorporated In the Lukan 
narrative of His controversy with the Sadducees 
(Lk 2033^ ). The form of the expression ‘ the resurrection 
from the dead,’ as has been pointed out, 'implies that 
some from among the dead are raised, while others as 
yet are not’ (see Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in ICC, ad loc.). 
The other expression, ‘sons of the resurrection,’ is 
remarkable for a similar reason. There seems to be 
an implied antithesis between those whose sonshlp 
results in immortality and those who can have no such 
hope (cf. Plummer, op. cit. I.k 203® n.). Other Instances, 
which might be considered as lending countenance to 
this view, speak of the ' resurrection of the just’ (Lk 14i<), 
and contain promises of restoration in the glory of His 
Kingdom to ‘his elect’ (Mk IS’^ — Mt 24»>). When, 
on the other hand, we take a general survey of the 
eschatological teaching of Jesus, we find that the 
doctrine of a general bodily resurrection occupies a very 
assured position even in the Synoptic records. Not 
only do we find, as already noted, that His teaching on 
this subject, as against Sadducean negations, was 
pleasing in Pharisaic circles (cf. Lk 20*»), but He is also 
seen to refer to this question in terms of current Jewish 
orthodoxy. The future life is personal In the fullest 
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enae, and it Is not incorporeal, for ‘ many shall come from 
'he east and the west and shall sit down with Abraham, 
<saac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 8“, 
jf. Lk 132»). 

(6) The Fourth Gospel. — The Johannine record of 
Jesus’ eschatological teaching reveals a profoutider view 
of the resurrection life than that contained in the 
Synoptics, for it is there dealt witli as a spiritual process 
intimately connected with the quickening life which is 
‘given to the Son’ (Jn 5“; cf. 17^ I'*). When Martha 
expresses her assurance that her brother ‘shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day’ (Jn 11**), 
Jesus at once lays broader and deei)er tlie foundations 
upon which this belief is to rest for the future. While 
tacitly acquiescing in tier conviction as a ‘sure and 
certain hope,’ He establishes an organic relationship, 
immediate and spiritual, betwt;en Himself and tliose 
committed to Him, This living relationsliip, in which all 
believers share, conteins the germ of that resurrection 
life which springs into being at present, and will be 
perfected at ‘the last day’ (Jn cf. 6*“- ** 6*1 33fi). 

It is true that Jesus seems to have given no thought to 
the dilficully of conceiving a resurrection of the wicked 
on the ground that all resurrection life has it.s origin in 
Himself; at the same time no doubt can bo reasonably enter- 
tained that He looked for the resurrection of all men (see 
Jn 12**1; cf. those passage.s which speak of tiie body being 
cast with the soul into Clehenna, Mt lO*** 5*^* ). Perhaps 
He considered that a sufficient explanation consisted m 
assertii^ the omnipotence of ‘ t he Father’ after the manner 
of the OT; ‘'rhe hathcr raisetli the dead and quickeneth 
them’ (Jn 5*’; cf. Dt 82*’^, 2 (’o 1**). In the Liikan version 
of Jesus’ argument with the Sadducees we may understand 
a reference to the itiea of the resurrection of all men ba.sed 
on the truth that ‘all live unto him' (Lk 20***, cf. a slightly 
different expression in Ac 17***). 

It may be pointed out liere that Jesus seems to have 
made no attempt to answer the often debated question 
of the curious as to the nature of the resurrection body. 
He compared the condition of tho.se who had arisen to 
that of the angels (Mk 12*^’), a comparison wliich is 
noteworthy for what it implies as well as for the reserve 
which Jesus u.sed when speaking on this subject. At 
the same time, we mu.st remember that certain imddents 
in the post-resurrection life of Jesus on earth appear to 
have been designed to meet what is legitimate in specula- 
tion of this kind. He was anxious to prove that His was 
a bodily resurrection (Lk 24*i®f , Jn 20*®; cf. Ac 10*'), 
and that His risen body was capable of being identilied 
with tlie body to vvliich Hisdiscijiles had been accustomed 
for so long (Jn 20*7). Qp the other hand, the conditions 
of His existence, underwent a complete alteration. For 
Him now pliysical limitations, as regards time or space^ 
did not exist (Mt 2S*, Jn 20'*’ Lk 24 '^, cf. and 

this freedom from temporal conditiorus resulted in a life 
which transcended ordinary experience. Sometimes He 
remained unrecognized until a well-known characteristic 
phrase or act revealed His personality (Jn 20***- 21*, 
Lk 24‘«: cf. the author’s comment ‘but some doubted’ 
in Mt 28'0. 

6. Apostolic teaching. — (a) The Acts. — Although the 
Apostles do not seem at iirst to have shaken themselves 
free from Judaistic conceptions of the Messianic Kingdom 
(Ac !•), it is plain that tlie.y looked on the fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection as of ])rimary importance (see Ac 1**). At 
all costs this must be placed in the forefront of tlndr 
evangeli.stic work, and the principal element of their 
Apostolic claims to the attention of their Jewish hearers 
lay in their pow’er, as eye-witnesses, to offer irrefragable 
proof of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead 
(Ac 2**- a* 3"' 4'®- 33 5*®- * 2 ; cf. lO*®^ ). When we 
compare the fragmentary reports of Petrine teaching 
In the Acts with the doctrine of 1 Peter, we find 
that in the latter document the Apostle is no less in- 
sistent on the fact (1 P H‘). while he has learned to 
assign to It the power of penetrating the present life 
and renewing It ‘unto a living hope’ (1*). Christian 


Baptism for him receives its spiritual validity * through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ which enables us 
to satisfy ‘the appeal of a good conscience toward 
God’ (3*'). At the same time we must not forget that 
elements of this power are recognized more than once 
in his discourses in Acts. The Pentecostal outpouring, 
the work of healing, the gifts of repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins, are all described as llowing from the risen 
life of Jesus (see Ac 2*3 4'® 53'; cf. 5*®, where the angelic 
messenger speaks of the Apostolic teactiing as having 
reference to ‘this life’). 

(5) St. Paul . — When we turn to the teaching of St. Paul 
as it gradually comes into contact with Hellenic and 
Gentile thought, we find the doctrine cf the resurrection 
assuming a new and developed prominence in connexion 
with the resurrection of Jesus. When addressing 
Jewish au(iiences, he emphasizes the fact that God 
raised up Jesus according to certain promises recorded 
in the OT (cf. Ac 133'*' 26®® ), and at the same time 
bases his doctrine of the resurrection on its necessity, 
and on the relationship of Jesus and the human race. 
When, however, he came face to face with the Greek 
mind, his experience was entirely difTt^rent. The philos- 
opiiers of Athens met his categorical a.ssertion of the 
resurrection of Jesus not merely with a refusal to 
credit his statement, but with a plain derision of the 
very idea (Ac 1732, cf. 26®). It was doubtless the 
calm mockery of the Athenian Stoics that made him 
f€*el that his mission to them was hopeless (Ac 18'), and 
caus(‘d him, when writing afterwards to the essentially 
Greek community of (Corinthian Christians, to expound 
fully his doctrine of the resurrection. In the first of 
the two letters addressed to this Church he establishes 
the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, by revealing its 
harmony with the Divine plan set forth to the Jews in 
the OT, and showing that it was attested by numerou.9 
witnes.ses of His post-resurrection existence. He next 
goes on to demonstrate the organic connexion between 
this resurrection and that of those ‘who are fallen 
asleep in Chri.st’ (1 Co 15'«® ), and the necessity of 
accepting the doctrine as fundamentally essential to 
Christian belief and hope (153^- »», cf. He 6'). 

St. Paul’s e.schatological doctrine included a belief 
In a real hodilu resurrection. This is quite certain 
not only from the chapter we have been considering, 
but also from incidental references scattered throughout 
his Epistl<‘s (cf, the expression. He ‘shall fashion anew 
tlie body of our humiliation,’ Ph 3*'; see Ro 8"^ 4'*, 
2 Co 5'-® etc.). Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the Apostle’s contribution to this doctrine is con- 
tained in ids conception of the nature of the resurrection 
body. It is evident from the analogies he employs 
that he intended to establish the identity of the mortal 
and the gloriheil bodies (1 Co IS®®-*'). This idea he 
puts on a rational, though an apparently paradoxical, 
basis by postulating the existence of 'a spiritual body’ 
as distinct from ‘a natural body’ (v.**), and at the 
same time by insisting on their strict continuity (cf. 
the repeated doublets ‘it is sown’ ... ‘it is raised,’ 
V.**® ). Doubtless his presentment of this speculative 
and mysterious question was founded on what he had 
already learned regarding the nature of the traditional 
appearances of the risen Jesus. ‘Tlie body of his 
glory’ (Ph 3*') is the ultimate attainable glory of those 
whose ‘citizenship is in heaven’ (Ph 3*®; cf. Col 3'®, 
Ro S«, 1 Jn 32 , 1 Co 15*®). 

Side by side with the doctrine of a literal, bodily 
resurrection, St. Paul’s writings are rich with another 
conception whicli is more especially connected with 
tlie present life. Following the teaching of Jesus, 
who claimed to be the power by which resurrection life 
was alone possible, the Apostle declares that Christ 
gives this new and glorious life here and now. It is 
rooted, so to speak, in the earthly life of men, and its 
final growth and fruit are consummated hereafter 
(cf. Col 2»» 3», Ph 3'®'- Ro 6®). This inchoative resur- 
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Mctton life has its origin in the spiritual union of bap- 
tized Christians with Christ (cf. Ro 6^' , Col 212 , Gal 3 *^), 
and the tremendous possibilities of development are. 
according to St. Paul, due to a transcendent fellowship 
with the glorified Jesus (see Eph i 2 o_ 2 io. m.), nis 
resurrection is the power by which this union, in 
all its aspects, is perfected (Ph 3"“' , cf. Ro P). It 
was doubtless the one-sided presentation of Pauline 
eschatology that led to the heresy of Hymonspus and 
Philetus (2 Ti 2‘«), and the Apostle seems to have felt 
the necessity of balancing his mystical interpretation 
by an emphatic insistence on the literal truth that the 
resurrection is a future objective fact in the progressive 
life of man. 

That St. Paul held the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the wicked as well as of the riglittious is evident not 
only from the words of liis defence before Felix at 
CaBsarea (Ac 24‘*, cf. Lk but also from incidental 

remarks in his Epistles (s(ie 1 Tli 4‘8 and 1 Co , 
where the emphasis which is laid on the first resurrection 
implies a second and a separate event; cf. Ac 26^^ and 
Ph 3“, where the same implication may be observed). 
What the connexion is, however, between these two 
distinct resurrections does not appear to have occurred 
to the Apostle’s mind, and there seems to be little 
ground for the supposition that he believed in a dis- 
tinction between them^as regards time. Indeed, the 
particular passage upon which rnillenarians rely to 
prove the affinity of the Pauline and Apocalyptic 
doctrines in this respect says nothing of any resurrection 
except that of ‘tho.se that arc Christ’s’ (cf. 1 Co ). 
The resurrection of the wicked occupies a very sub- 
ordinate place in Pauline eschatology, and we need 
not be surprised at the scanty notice tak(;n of it, wlieii 
we remember how constantly he is pressing on his 
readers' attention the power by which the resurrection 
to life is brought about (Ilo 1 Co cf. Jn 

040. 44 . (M 521 for the teaching that it is the (piickeiiing 
Spirit of Christ which causes the resurrection ‘at the 
last day’). It is sufficient for him to urge men to the 
attainment of this resurrection which was tlie goal of 
his own aspirations (cf. Ph 3")t and to warn them 
of the fate attendant on the rejection of Christ (note 
the expressions ‘day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,’ Ro 2*; ‘eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord,' 2 Th 1®; cf. 1 Th 1*®, 
Ph 319 etc.). 

6. The Apocalypse. — The principal contribution of 
the apocalyptic eschatology to the doctrine of the 
resurrection is contained in ch. 20. Although there 
is no specific reference to the resurrection of the wick<id, 
this is implied in the expre.ssion ‘the first resurrection’ 
(20^), as well as in the connexion establi.shed between 
the Resurrection and the Judgment. Rewards and 
punishments are meted out to all as they stand ‘ before 
the throne,’ for ‘death and Hades gave up the dead 
which were in them; and they were judged every man 
according to their works’ ). W'hat precisely 

is the interpretation by which the millennial reign of 
the martyrs and loyal followers of Jesus is to be ade- 
quately explained it is difficult to conjecture. See, 
further, artt. Ohiliasm, Millennium. 

For the Resurrection of Christ, see, further, Jesus 
Christ, p, 4.')6 ff. J. R. Willis, 

REU.— Son of Peleg (Gn 1 Ch 1«, Lk 3»). 

REUBEN. — The firstborn of Jacob by Leah, Gn 29** 
(J) 3523 (P) 468 (R). The popular etymology connects the 
name with Leah’s distress, because of Jacob’s previous 
dislike of her. She called his name Reuben: for she 
said, because Jahweh hath looked upon my affliction 
(rd'ah be'onyi). This, however, is clearly a paronomasia, 
though evidently intended seriously; otherwise the 
passage has no meaning. The Hebrew word = ‘ Behold 
ye a son.’ In Josephus the form is Rubel, and in Syriac 
it is RUbU, Lengthy discussions have been given of the 


name, and numerous theories advanced by way ol 
solution of the problems it raises, but no conclusion 
that can be accepted has been reached. Cheyne regards 
Reubd as the correct form, and makes both it and Reuel 
corruptions of Jerahme’el, but this conclusion is based 
upon his own peculiar theories of the history of Israel 
and of the Hebrew text. 

The remarkable thing about Reuben is that he was 
of so little importance in the history of Israel, and yet 
in all the traditions he is represented as the firstborn. 
He, however, lost his birthright, the reason for which 
is apparently given by J (Gn 35“), viz., because he had 
lain with his father’s concubine, Biihah. Unfortunately, 
the remainder of the story, which probably told what 
Israel did when ‘ he heard of it,’ has been dropped. The 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49^ <) attributes his decadence 
to the curse pronounced upon him for the act: 

‘Reuben, thou wa.st my firstborn, 

My strength, and the first of my virility; 
Over-impetuous, exceedingly pa.s8ionate. 

Seething like water, thou shalt not excel; 

For thou didst a.scend thy father’s bed, 

Then cursed / my (roiich thou didst ascend/ 

(Reading the first part of the last line with Gunkel (p. 434) 
and the second part with LXX.] 

In the ‘Blessing of Mo.ses’ (I)t 330 the curse has scaled 
his <loom, and a pitiful remnant depleted in strength is 
all that remains; 

‘ Let Reuben live, and let him not die. 

Yet, let his men be very few.’ 

The meaning of this alleged incest, stated in the language 
of tribal history, seems to be that the Reiibenites com- 
mitted some outrage upon the Biihah clans, which was 
resented and punished by Israel, Dan, and Naphtali 
and perhaps otluT tribes. As Dan and Naphtali w(‘re 
settk'd together in the north, it is not improbable (and 
there are some indications of this) that at an earlier 
time they may have been neighbours in the south, and 
there have come into conflict with Reuben. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that two of the 
descendants of Reuben given in the genealogy of Reuben 
(Gn 46® etc.), viz. Hezron and Carmi, reappear as Judah ites; 
Hezron as the grandson of Judah (Gn. 46‘*' etc.) and Carmi 
in Jos ^8. Moreover, Shirnei is a Reubenite 1 Ch 5*, 
a Sirneonite 1 Oh 4'^^ and a Levite Ex 6*^. In .Jos 15* P, in 
describing the lot of J udah, makes the north border ‘ go up by 
the stone of Bohan, the son of Reuben.’ Either, then, as it 
wf)uld.seem, Reuben must have first sett led in the West, or 
else Reubenite clans migrated thither from the East. These 
facts are not conclusive, but they support the theory that 
Reuben wa.s first settled in the West. Another explanation 
is given, e.f/. by SUide ((/ W, p. 151), to the effect that the 
Reuben-Bilhah story may refer to the custom in vogue 
among the heathen Arabs of inheriting the father’s con- 
cubines with his other possessions, and that the tribe of 
Reuben may have held to it, being le8.s advanced culturally 
than the others. In this way, therefore, it is implied, they 
may have bmught upon themselves the displeasure of the 
other tribes who stood upon a higher rnoral plane. This is 
not in harmony with the tradition which makes Reuben's 
offence one against Israel. Besides, it is an illustration of OT 
writing in which the virtues of a later age are ascribed to 
the earlier. Bathsheba did not scruple to ask Ahishag for 
Adonijah, and Solomon did not object on moral grounds 
(1 K 2). 

P in his Sinai census (Nu 2") enumerates the tribe 
at 46,500 fighting men. At Moab it had decreased to 
43,730 (26D. 

Reuben is linked with Gad (Nu 32) in connexion with 
the conquest. The inviting pasturage of the East Jordan 
is said to have determined these pastoral tribes to settle 
on the east. Moses, however, requires of them that 
they shall first cross over and aid the other tribes in 
getting po.ssession of their respective lots. When this 
was effected, we are told in Jo.s 22^^- that Joshua sent 
them back with great riches of spoils to their tents (see 
Gad). Nothing is said, however, of the previous settle- 
ment of Judah; nor, Indeed, are we told of that any- 
wlicrc* 

Tlie territory of the tribe is said In Nu 32*^- »• (P) to 
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have Included six cities, which appear to have formed a 
sort of enclave within Gadite territory. ‘ The children of 
Reuben built lleshbon, and Elealeh, and Kiriathaim; 
and Nebo, and Baal-meon (their names being changed), 
and Sibmah: and gave other names unto the cities wliich 
they builded.’ The names giv(*n here must be the 
original names, as it is improbable that the aiitlior would 
allow the worshippers of Jail well to couple with the names 
of their cities tlnj gods Nebo and Haal. But we nowhere 
road of the new names. Their list of c.iti(‘S is increased 
in Jos without regard to the above' list, Kiriathaim 
and Sibmah being the only ones in it that are mentioned. 
Three cities elsewhen* assigned to Gad and four assigned 
elsewhere to Moab are here given to Reuben. 

Reuben is rebuked in the Song of Deborah, because 
it did not participate in the war against Sisera, in words 
tliat ri'Ilect the pastoral occupation of its people. It is 
there followed by Gilead (Gad). In the Mesha inscription 
(9th cent.), though the ‘men of Gad’ are referred to as 
having dwelt in Ataroth ‘from of old,’ the name, of 
Reuben is omitted, though some of the cities ascribed 
to the tribe in thc' genealogii'S are said to hav<^ b<*en 
taken or rebuilt. As w<? have seen in the above reference 
to the Blessing of Moses (jirobablj' about the first half 
of the 8th ci'iit.), the tribe was apparently reduced 
at that time to an inconsiderable remnant — ^‘men 
of number,’ i.e. so few that they might easily be 
counted. Jt is, however, still mentioned in 2 K 10®* as 
though it maintained its seiiarate organization wh(*n 
Hazael of Damascus overran and smote tint eastern 
Israelite's. Its name appi'ars more than one hundred 
years later, when Tiglath-pileser iii. deported the tribes 
to A.s.syria in 734 (1 Ch In all probability, however, 
it had long before ceased to exist as an independent 
unit (see Gad). See also Thihks. James A. ('raiq. 

REUEL.—l. A son of E.sau (Gn 36«- ‘o. n. i ch 1»®- 
•’^). 2. Ex 2'®, Nu 10” (AV in lh(‘ latter Raguel). 
See Homab and Jetiiho. 3. The father of Eliasaph 
(Nu called [probably by mistaking r for f/] Deuel 
in V* ?«• <7 1020). 4. A Beujainite (I Ch 9"). 

REUMAH. — The concubine of Nahor (Gn 22‘*). 
REVELATION.— 1. Meaning of revelation. — The 
Englisli word, which comes from the Latin, implies 
the drawing back of a v<‘il, the unveiling of sometlilng 
hiddi'ii. It is the almost exai't eciuivalent of the NT 
word apocahjj>se or ‘uncovering’ (Rev !')• For our 
present purpose the word is specially ai>plied to the 
revelation of God, the ‘unveiling’ of the unseen God 
to the mind and heart of man. The application of the 
word is very varii'd. The widest si'iise is that in which 
it is used by Gwatkin {Ktiowlvdgr of God, vol. i. p. 5): 
‘Any fact which gives knowledge is a revi'lalion, . . . 
the revelation and the, knowledge of God are cor- 
relativ^e terms expressing two sides of the same thing.’ 
The following specific uses of tlic term need considera- 
tion: (rt) The revelation of God through nature. This 
refers to the indications of wisdom, power, and inirjiose 
In the material world around (Ro 1”). {h) The revela- 

tion of God in man. This applii'S to the traces of God 
in man’s conscience with its sense of obligation, in 
his emotional nature with its desire and capacity for 
fellowship, in his ]>ersonality which demands personality 
for its satisfaction, (c) The revelation of God in hi dory. 
This means the marks of an over-ruling providence 
and i)urpose in the atTuirs of mankind, of a Divinity that 
has shaped man’s ends, the traces of a progress and 
onward sweep in history. All these aspects of revelation 
are usually summed up in the term ‘natural religion,’ 
and do not touch the specific meaning of revelation 
which is associated with Christianity, (d) The revela- 
tion of God in Judaism and Christianity . By revelation, 
as applied in this way, we mean a special, historical, 
supernatural communication from God to man. Not 
merely Information about God, but a revelation — a dis- 
dosure of Qod Himself in His character and His relation 


to man. In addition to revelation through nature, 
conscience, and reason, Christianity implies a special 
revelation in the Person of Christ. 

2. Problem of revelation. — The statement of the full 
content of the Christian revelation is naturally excluded 
from this article, but for our purpose we may say 
briefly that its essence is the self-manifestation of God 
in tlie Person of Christ for the redemption of mankind. 
Christianity is the revelation of God’s grace for man 
through the historic Personality of Christ. The problem 
is to correlate this supernatural content with the histor- 
ical process by means of which it has been revealed, and to 
do justice at once to tlie superhuman fact and content, 
and the human media and conditions of the revelation. 
In so doing we shall be brought face to face with the 
antitheses of revelation and discovery, of revelation 
and speculation, of revelation and evolution; and, 
while we ri'cognize to the full the historical proces.ses 
by which Chri.stianity has come to us, we sliall see that 
the gospel of Christ is not adequately accounted for 
except by means of a personal revelation of God, using 
and guiding hi.story for the purpose, and that it cannot 
be explained merely in terms of history, discovery, 
philosophy, and evolution. 

3. Possibility of revelation. — We argue this on two 
grounds, (a) From the Being of God. Granted a God 
as a Supreme Being (which for our present purpose 
we assume). He must necessarily be able to reveal Him- 
self to man. Given God as personal, this includes the 
power of self-revelation. Belief in a Divine Being at 
once makes revelation possible. A bare theism has 
never been a p(‘rrnanent standing-ground, for men 
either have receded from it or have gone forward in 
the direction of Die Cliristian revelation. (5) From the 
7iaiure of man. Thc fact of personality, with all Its 
possibilities, implies man’s capacity for communion with 
a Being higher than himself, or higher than any other 
human personality. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
O Ix)rd, and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee’ 
(Augustine). 

4. Probability of revelation. — This also we argue on 
two grounds: (o) from the nature of God, and (6) from the 
needs of man. Grant('d a Supreme Personal Being, we 
believe not only in His ability, but in His willingness 
to reveal Hims(*lf to man. Belief In God prepares us 
to expect a reviJation. Human personality with its 
capacity for God prepares us to expect a revelation, 
which thus becomes anteceflently probable. The desire 
for it is an argument for expecting it. Man, as man, 
needs a revelation to guide him, an authority above 
and greater than hiins(‘lf in things spiritual and Divine. 
Still more do('S man as a sinner ntjed such a Divine 
revelation. Amid the sins and sorrows, the fears and 
trials, tlie difficulties and pi'rplexities of life, man needs 
some Divine revelation that will assure him of salva- 
tion, holiness, and immortality. No one can say that 
tile light of nature is sufficient for the.se needs, and 
that therefore a revelation could add nothing. Most 
iTR'ii would agree tliat there is at least room for a 
revelation in view of the sin and suffering In the world. 
Our deepest instincts cry out against the thought that 
sin is final or permanent, and yet it is equally ckiar 
that nothing but an interposition from above can deal 
witli it. It is impossible to conceive of God leaving 
man to himself without a definite, clear, and sufficient 
manifestation of His own cliaracter. His will. Ills love 
His grace. 

6. Credibility of revelation. — The proofs of a Divine 

revelation are many, varied, converging, and cumulative, 
(a) Speculatively, we may argue that ‘the universe 
points to idealism, and idealism to theism, and theism 
to a revelation’ (Illingworth, Reason and Revelation^ 
p. 243). (6) Historically, the Christian revelation 

comes to us commended by its witnesses in (1) miracle. 
(2) prophecy, and (3) spiritual adaptation to human 
nature, (c) Behind all these are the presuppoaiHona 
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of natural religion as seen in nature, man, and history, 
(d) But ultimately the credibility of Christianity as a 
revelation rests on the Person of its Founder, and all 
evidences converge towards and centre in Him. Christ 
is Christianity, and Christians believe primarily and 
fundamentally in the fact and trustworthiness of Christ. 
Herein lies the final proof of the credibility of Christi- 
anity as a Divine revelation. If it be said that God 
has made other manifestations of Himself in the course 
of history, we do not demy it. All truth, however 
mediated, must necessarily have come from the primal 
Source of truth. The gemuineness of Christianity 
does not necessarily disprove the genuineness of other 
religions as ‘broken lights.’ Each system claiming to 
be a revelation, whether partial or final, must be tested 
by its own evidence, and a decision made accordingly. 
The real criterion of all religions claiming to be Divine 
is their power to save. It is not truth in itself, but 
truth as exemplified in human life and delivering from 
sin, that constitutes the final proof of a religion. Not 
the ideal, but the ideal practically realized in human 
experience, is the supreme test. When this is applied, 
the true relation of Christianity to other systems is at 
once seen. 

6. Methods of revelation. — (a) The Christian revela- 
tion is first and foremost a revelation of life. Christi- 
anity is primarily a religion of facts rather than of 
truths, the doctrines only arising out of the facts. All 
through the historic period God’s manifestation has been 
given to life. Whether we think of the patriarchs, 
kings, and prophets of the OT, or of Christ and His 
Apostles in the NT, revelation has ever been connected 
with human life and personality. (6) But mediately 
it has been given in word, first oral and then written. 
Both in the OT and in the NT we notice first what 
God was and did to men, and afterwards what He 
said. We can and must distinguish between the 
revelation and the record, the former being necessarily 
prior to the latter, but nevertheless the revelation 
needed the record for accuracy and availability. At 
the same time it is es.sential to remember that Scripture 
is not simply a record of a revelation, but that the 
history itself is a revelation of God. On the one hand, 
the Bible is a product of the Divine proce.ss of self- 
manifestation; and, on the other, the Bible itself makes 
God known to man. Christianity, therefore, like 
Judaism before it, is a book religion (though it Ls also 
much more), as recording and conveying the Divln<i 
manifestation to man. A revelation must be embodied 
somewhere to be made available for all generations, 
and of the three possible media — human reason, an 
ecclesiastical institution, and a book, — the last-named 
is by far the most trustworthy as a vcdiicle of trans- 
mission. It matt(!rs not how God reveals Himself, so 
long as we can be sure of the accuracy of that which i.s 
transmitted. Christ is our supreme and final authority, 
and our one requirement is the purest, clearest form 
of His historic personal manifestation. We do not set 
aside reason because it Is human, or an institution 
because it is liable to error, nor do we accept the book 
merely as a book; but we believe that the two former 
do not, and the latter does, enshrine for us the record 
of Christ’s revelation in its best available form. 

7. Development of revelation. — Revelation has been 
mediated through history, and has therefore bt^en pro- 
gressive. (a) Primitive revelation is the first stag<*. 
How men first came to conceive of God must remain a 
matter of conjecture. As there is so little known about 
primitive man, so also there must be about primitive 
religion. One thing, however. Is quite clear, that the 
terms ‘savage’ and ‘primitive’ are not synonymous, 
for the savage to-day often represents a degeneration 
from primitive man. All analogy favours the idea that 
primitive revelation was such a manifestation of God 
when man was created as would be sufficient to maln- 
Uia a true relation with Him, that at the Creation man 


had an immediate capacity, however immature, ol 
entering into fellowship with God; and with this re- 
ligious endowment we may assume a measure of Divine 
revelation sufficient to enable man to worship in an 
elementary way, and to keep true to God. No one is 
able to prove this, but there is no reason to deny its 
possibility or probability. Without some such assump- 
tion, all idea of revelation vanishes, and religion is 
resolved into merely human conceptions of God. 
Revelation is more than the soul’s instinctive appre- 
hension of God, for the simple reason that the instinctive 
apprehension itself has to be accounted for. The diffi- 
culties urged by some writers on the philosophy of 
religion against primitive revelation arise out of the 
assumption that all revelations are mere natural proc- 
esses. There is no argument against primitive revela- 
tion which is not valid against all revelation, Christianity 
included. The power and possibility of man’s self- 
development towards God are inconsistent with the fact 
of sin and man’s bent towards evil, (ft) OT revelation. 
However and whenever the OT came into existence, we 
cannot help being conscious of something in it beyond 
that which is merely human and historical. There is 
that in the OT characters and record which cannot be 
explained solely in terms of historic continuity. The 
OT does not merely represc'Ut an endeavour to obtain 
an ever worthier idea of God; it records a true idea of 
God impressed on the people in the course of history, 
under a Divine direction which we call a revelation. 
Tlie OT conception of God is so vastly different from that 
which obtained in the surrounding nations, that unless we 
predicate something supernatural, there is no possibility 
of accounting for so marked a differcuice bfdween people 
who were in other respects so very much alike. As 
Wellhausen truly says, ‘ Why did not Chemosh of Moab, 
for instance, develop into a God of Righteousness, and 
the Creator of heaven and earth?’ It is possible to give 
a satisfying answer to this question only by predicating 
a Divine revelation in the OT. (c) The NT revelation. 
The historical revelation culminated in the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ. It was given at a particular time and 
place, mediat<‘d through One Person, and authenticated 
by supernatural credt^ntials. In Christ the self-dis- 
closure of God reached its (‘.limax, and the NT is the 
l)ermanent witne.ss of the uniqueness of Christianity 
in the world. ‘God, who in ancient days spoke to our 
forefathers in many distinct messages and by various 
method.s through the prophets, has at the end of these 
days spoken unto us through a Son ’ (He P, Weymouth). 
And the Person of Christ is utterly inexplicable in 
terms of history, or discovery, and requires the hypoth- 
esis of revelation. 

This brief sketch of the hi.storical development of revela- 
tion will enable us to understand the importance of the truth 
of the progressiveness of revelation. God taught men as 
they were able to bear it, leading them sten by step from 
the dawn to the noonday of His self-iiisclosure. While 
each stage of the revelation was adequate for that time, 
it was not necessarily adequate with reference to succeeding 
stages. This principle of progress enables us to avoid a 
twofold error: it prevents us from undervaluing the OT by 
re^on of the fuller light of the NT; and it prevents us from 
using the OT in any of its stages without guidance from the 
completer revelation of the NT. We thu.s distinguish care- 
fully between the di8i)cnsational truth intended absolutely 
for immediate need at each stage, and those permanent 
elements in the OT which are of eternal valiuity. It is 
necessary to rememl^er the difference between what is 
written for us and to us. ‘ All Hcnpiiire was written for our 
learning,’ but not all was written to us directly. If it be 
said that revelation should be universal, and not limited to 
one time or place or nation, the answer is that the historical 
method is in exact accordance wit fi the method of communi- 
cating and receiving all our knowledge. It is obvious that 
in the course of hist ory some nations and men have influenced 
mankind more than others, and this fact constitutes an 
analogy, and argues the possibility that a special revelation 
might also be mediated through some partiinilar raoe and 
person. Flurther, by limiting revelation in this way, God 
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cook the best means of preserving the revelation from cor- 
niption. Continuous and universal tradition has very few 
safeguards against deterioration , as the Jewish history only 
too rlearly shows. Our acceptance of the revelation en- 
shrined in the NT is based on the belief that it comes 
through men uniquely authorized and equipped to declare 
God’s will. Its authority depends on the fact that their 
special relation to Christ and their exceptional possession 
of the Spirit gave them the power to receive and declare 
God’s truth for mankind. Not htnes.s to edify, or age, 
or the posses.sion of truth, but with these, and underlying 
them, the pre.sence tjf a Divine element in the men whose 
writings we possess, giv«\s the books their authority for 
UH as a record and vehicle of Divirie revelation. This 
uniqueness may bo seen by a simple appeal to fact. The 
comparison of the Apostolic and sub-AposUdic ages .shows 
the uniqueneas of tho N'F. Between the first and second 
centimes there i.s a chasm ‘ sheer, abrupt, aby.snml ’ (Schaff), 
and no transition cxi.sts which was so silent, and yet so 
sudden and remarkable. The most beautiful product of 
the second century, the Kpiiitle of Dioo7\etu!^, is incompar- 
ably inferior to any book of the NT. ‘There is no steeper 
descent in history than that which directly follows the 
Apostolic age. VVe pas.s at once from writings unsurpassed 
in creative power to writings of marked intellectual poverty, 
. . . the distinction commonly made between the hooks of 
the Canon and the rest is fully justified’ (Gwatkin, Knowl- 
edge of God, ii. 80). This difference marks the distinction 
between the Spirit, of God in revelation and in illumination. 
Since the close of the NT timers there has been strictly no 
addition to the revelation.but only its manifold realization and 
application in the Christian Church and the world. Itshould 
be carefully noted that we Ixjliove in the Divine revelation 
contained in the Scripture-s, without holding any particular 
theory of inspiration. The supreme question is whether they 
irontain a revelation of Divine truth. Are they true and 
trustworthy for our spiritual life? If so, they are authori- 
tative whatever may nave been the precise method of their 
delivery. The primary (juestion is not the method of in- 
spimtion, but the fact of authority. Yet, however difficult 
it may bo to deline its character or limits, we believe in a 
special inspiration of the Bible ba.sed on the authority of 
its authois and on their unique power to reveal God’s will. 
This special inspimtion Is (1) testilied U) by Uie iScriptures 
themselves, (2) hu.s ever been held in the Chri.stiun Church, 
and (3) eonstantly authenticato..s itself to the Christian con- 
science through the ages. 

8. Purpose of revelation. — The essential ptirpose of 
revi'lat ion is life: the gift of the life of God to the life of 
man. Its practical character is stamiied on every part. 
The ‘chief end of revelation’ is not philosoidiy, though 
it luLs a philosophy profound and worthy. It is not 
doctrine, though It has a doctrine satisfying and In- 
.spiring. It is not enjoyment, though it has it.s ex- 
Iieriences precious and la.stlng. It is not even morality, 
though it has Its ethic unique and powerful. Chris- 
tianity has all these, but is far more than them all. It 
is the religion of redemption, including .salvation from 
sin, equipment for holini ss, and provision for life to be 
lived in fellow.ship with God and for His glory. The 
‘chief end’ of n velation is the union of God and man, 
and in tliat union the fultilment of all God’s purposes 
for the world. The elem(nt.s of sonsliip, worshh>» 
stewardship, fellowship, heirship, practically sum up 
the purpose of Divine revelation as it concerns man's 
life — a life in which he n‘ceive.s God's grace, realizes 
God’s will, reproduces God's character, renders God 
service, and rejoices in God’s presence in the Kingdom 
of grace below and the Kingdom of glory above. 

W. II. Guiffitii Thoma.s. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. — This single representa- 
tive of the literature of apocalypse (Gr. apokalypsis, 
whencethe alternatlngname, ‘The Apocalypse’) preserved 
in the NT btdongs to a large group of Christian writing.sof 
a similar sort. It was characteristic of the crarly Church 
to build up a literature about the names of the various 
Apostles. Normally this literature consisted of a 
narrative, an apocalypse, and some form of doctrinal 
writing; as, for example, the Gospel of Peter, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Preaching of Peter. Witli 
the exception of the present book, no Christian apocalypse 
Is held to be even possibly authentic. 


REVELATION, BOOK OF 

1. Canonicity. — The Revelation was not universally 
accepted by the early Church as canonical. There Is 
no evidence of its existence worthy of consideration in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, although It is 
just possible that Papias may have known of it. 
By the middle of the 2iid cent., however, Revelation 
is well known, and Is declared by Justin to be by the 
Apostle John (Dial. Ixxxi. 15). It is also used, among 
others, by Milito, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Grigen, and attributed to the Apostle John by the first- 
named as W(*U as by Irena?us. The fact that it appears 
in the Canon of the Muratorian Fragment is evidence 
that by the middle of the 2nd cent, it was accepted in 
the West. After its defence by IIip}>olyt us its position was 
nev(‘r .seriously questioned except in the East, Jerome is, 
in fact, the only Western theologian of importance who 
doubts it, and he puts it among tho.se books which are 
‘under discussion,’ neither canonical nor apocryphal. 

In the East, a.s might be expected, it was rejected by 
Marcion, and, because of disbelief in its Apostolic author- 
ship, by Dionysius of Alexandria (middle of the 3rd 
cent.). Pah'.stinian and Syrian autliors (e.g. Cyril of 
Jerusalem) generally rejected it, in large measure 
because of the struggle with the Montanists, by whom 
Revelation was used as a basis of doctrine. It does not 
appear in the lists of the Synod of Laodlcea, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, 
the Chronography of Nicephoru.s, the ‘List of the Sixty 
Books,’ or in the Peshitta vt.Tsion of the NT. It was 
included by the Gelasian Decree at the end of the 5th 
cent, as canonical, and was finally recognized by the 
Eastern Church. Yet as late as 692 a Synod could 
publish two decrees, the one including the Apocalypse in 
the Canon, the other excluding it. It was not held in 
high H'pute by the reformers Carlstadt, Luther, Zwingli, 
all of W’hom doubted its Apostolicity, or apparently by 
Calvin, who omitted to comment u^on it. At most, 
the first two of these theologians were apparently in- 
clined to recognize a division of sacred writings similar 
to that of Jerome. 

2. Authorship. — The title, 'Revelation of John,’ 

which occurs in several MSS, including the Codex 
Sinaiticus, is an obvious expre^ssion of a belief regarding 
authorship. This John was believed by many In the 
early Church to be the Apostle. Whether this view 
was correct or not is to-day a subject of lively debate. 
The book itself contains little internal evidence serving 
to substantiate this claim, for the author simply states 
that he is named John (1‘- ® 228). Justin (Dial. 

Ixxxi, 15) di.sl inct Ively states that Revelation is by ‘John, 
one of the Apostles of Christ,’ and Tertullian along with 
the Wfvsteni Church generally held to Its Apostolic 
authorship. Eusebius, howev(‘r, suggests that it may 
have been written by John ‘the Presbyter,’ mentioned 
by Papias but otherwise unknown. At the present 
time the belief is divided as to whether the author of 
Revelation is John the Apostle or John the Presbyter. 
The chief argument against the view that the author is 
John the Apo.stle lies in the differences existing between 
Revelation and the Go.spel and the Epistles of John, both 
in style and in method. Notwithstanding the use of the 
term ‘I^ogos’ (19'*), these divergences are too obvious 
to need specifying. If Johaiinine authorship be assigned 
the Gospel and Epistles, it is difficult to claim it for 
Revelation; but, on the other hand, it is difficult t* 
believe it to be either pseudonymous or written by tha 
mysterious John the Presbyter. As the ca.se now 
stands, criticism seems to have reached an impasse, and 
the plain reader may best use the book in disregard ot 
questions of authorship, — a procedure the more justifiable 
because its teaching is independent of personal matters^ 

3. Date. — Although the fixing of tlie date of Revela- 
tion presupposes conclusions as to its composition and 
purpose, it may here be said that in all probability the 
book reached its present form in the latter part of Ino 
teigu of Domitian U.n 81-96). 
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4. Oomposition. — The prevailing hypotheses may be 
grouped in three clasees. 

(1) The currently accepted view that it was written 
entirely by the Apostle John. Such a view is, however, 
open to serious objections, because of the similarities, if 
not identities, exLsting between Revelation and other 
apocalyptic literature of the period, as well as because of 
the evidences of composite character of the writing, 
implying sources of different origins and dates, such 
as the various breaks in the process of the vision 
(the lack of any single historical point of view is seen 
by a comparison of 12* 13^ 17*, in an effort to identify 
historically the two breaks, or in a comparison of 11‘-^* 
with 17»i). 

(2) The view that the work, while essentially a literary 
unit, is a Christian redaction of a Jewish writing. This 
view would attributo to the Christian redactor the first 
three chapters and important sections like 7* *’ 

in addition to separate verses like 12‘^ 
141 . # 12^3. 16 iQi6 1714 i 9 ». 10 . lab 20*-« The diffi- 

culties with this position are not only those which must 
be urged against any view that overlooks the evidences 
of the composite authorship of the work, but also the 
inpossibility of showing that ch. 1 1 is Jewish in character. 

(3) Theories of composite origin. — These are of various 
forms — (o) The theory according to which an original 
work has been interpolated with apocalyptic material 
of various dates (7i-*- iP-i* I 2 i-n. 12-17 1317 ) and 
subjected to several revisions. (6) The view that 
Revelation is a Christian book in which J(^wish apoca- 
lypses have been framed, (c) The theory according 
to which Revelation is composed of three sources, each 
of wliich has subdivisions, all worked together by a 
Christian redactor, (d) Notwithstanding the difficulty 
in determining the sources, critics are- pretty thoroughly 
agreed that, as the book now stands, it has a unity which, 
though not inconsistent with the use of older material 
by its author, is none the less easily recognized. Some 
of this older material, it is now held, undoubtt^dly 
represents the general stream of apocalyptic that took 
its rise in Babylonian mythology. The structural unity 
of the book appears in the repetition of sevenfold groups 
of episodes, as well as in a general grammatical and 
linguistic similarity. In achieving this remarkable 
result, the redactor so combined, recast, and supple- 
mented his material as to give the book an essentially 
Christian rather than Jewish character. 

6 . Analysis. — As it now stands, literary and critical 
analyses do not altogether coincide, but until criticism 
has finished its task, literary analysis must be of primary 
Importance. Authorities here differ, but the following 
analysis does not differ fundamentally from that of 
other writers. 

i. Introduction (ch. 1). 

ii. The messageof theSpirittotheSevenChurchea(chfl.2,3). 

iii. The period of strug^e and misery (chs. 4"7). 

iv. The final Messianic struggle (chs. 8-14). 

v. The victory of the Messiah (chs. 1.5-20). 

vi. The vision of the Messianic Kingdom (chs. 21-22*). 

vii. Epilogue (22*-“). 

6. interpretation. — No Biblical writing, with the 
possible exception of the Book of Daniel, has been so 
subjected to the vagaries of interpreters as Revelation, 
(a) On the one extreme are those (‘ Futurists’) who have 
seen in its pictures a forecast of universal Christian 
history, as well as all the enemies of Christianity, both 
within and without the Church. To such interpreters 
the book has been a thesaurus of that chiliastic doctrine 
which the Greek as well as the modern scientific attitude 
of mind has found so repugnant. (6) At the other 
extreme there are those interpreters who see in Revela- 
tion simply a reference to the historical conditions of 
the first century of the Christian era. (c) There is a 
measure of truth In each of these two metho<}S, but the 
real method of interpretation must be independent of 
dogmatic presuppositions. As narrative matter mu.st 
be interpreted by the general principles applicable to all 


literature of its class, so must Revelation be interpreted 
in accordance with the general principles applicable 
to apocalypses as a form of literary expression. The 
fundamental principles of such interpretation involve 
the recognition of the facts — (1.) that apocalypses are 
the outgrowth of definite historical situations; (ii.) that 
they attempt to stimulate faith by an exposition in 
symbolic terms of the deliverance which God will give 
His suffering people from actually existing sufferings; 
(iii.) that the message of deliverance gains authority 
because of its claim to superhuman origin reinforced by 
pseudonymous authorship; (iv.) that the deliverance 
which is thus supernaturally portrayed is dependent 
upon the introduction of a new age wliose conditions 
are set miraculously by God rather than by evolving 
historical forces, and is not described with the same 
detail as are the conditions from which God is to deliver 
His people. 

An application of these principles to the interpretation 
of Revelation demands (1) that an historical interpre- 
tation be given the pictures describing the miseries of 
the Church. The conditions of such interpretation are 
most naturally fulfilled in the persecution under Domitian 
(81-96), although there may be references to that under 
the dead Nero. The persecuting force is clearly Rome, 
as represented both by the Emperor and by Emperor- 
worship, whatever the origin of the pictures with which 
the oppression of the Church is set forth. A point of 
departure for the identification of the historical figures 
who are to be subjected to the Messianic punishment 
might be thought to be the number of the Beast — 666 — 
that is to say, the Emperor Nero, who was expected to 
return from the dead (.see Beast [in Apoc.J). Pseudo-Nero 
did, in fact, appear in Asia Minor in a.d. 69. and among the 
Parthians in 79-81 and 88. The identification, however, 
is not altogether satisfactory, as the Hebrew letters, 
whose numerical equivalents give by the process of 
Gematria 666, are not precisely those in Caesar Nero. 
If the correct reading be 616, the equivalent is Gaius 
Ca*sar. Another interpretation would make 'the 
Latin or the Roman Empire.’ The best that can be 
said, however, is that if the interpretation by Gematria 
is unsatisfactory, the interpreter is forced back upon 
the general references of ‘the hills,' ‘the city,' and ‘the 
horns' or kings, as a basis for regarding Rome as the 
great enemy of the Christian and his Church. 

A further difficulty in formulating precisely the his- 
torical situation, arises from the fact that the author, 
though producing a book of great literary unity, has em- 
bodied sources which refer to conditions of different 
times. Thus would naturally infer the existence 
of the Temple, which was destroyed in 70; ch. 13 may 
have come from the days of Caligula; 17^° most natu- 
rally implies some time in the reign of Nero; 17“ ap- 
parently implies Domitian, the. eighth emperor; 17* 
would also argue that the book was written during the 
period that believed in Nero redivivus. The redactor 
(or redactors) has, however, so combined these materials 
as to give a unified picture of the approaching Messianic 
struggle. 

(2) On the other hand, the deliverance of the Church 
is, like all apocalyptic deliverances, miraculous, and 
described transcendentally. Besides the martyrs, the 
only identification possible In this connexion is that of 
the conquering Lamb with Jesus the Christ. The 
fall of Rome is foretold definitely in ch. 17, but the seer 
is true to the general apocalyptic form in that he makes 
Rome and its religion the agents of Satan. The 
ultimate victory of the Church is similarly portrayed as 
the victory of God, and is identified with the return of 
Jesus to establish His Messianic Kingdom. 

Such a method of Interpretation, based upon genera! 
characteristics of apocalypses, preserves the element of 
truth in both the futurist and the historical methods ol 
interpretation, the pictures of persecution symbollz' 
ing actual historical oonditionB, but the forecast oil 
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deliverance reverting to the general Messianic expecta- 
tion of events lying outside of history. 

The sublime theme of Revelation thus becomes 
evident — the victory of the Messiah over the Roman 
Empire, together with the miseries to be inflicted on 
His enemies and the blessings to be enjoyed by His 
followers. 

7. Religious value. — If properly Interpreted, Revela- 
tion is of really profound religious value. It cannot 
serve as a basis of theology, but, like any piece of im- 
aginative writing, will serve to stir the emotion and the 
faith of the Christian. Its litc^rary form is so remarkable, 
the passages descriptive of the triumph of the Messianic 
Kingdom are so exquisite, its n^ligious teaching is so 
impressive, as not only to warrant its inclusion in the 
Canon, but also to make it of lasting value to the de- 
votional life. More particularly the Letters to the 
Churches are of value as criticism and inspiration for 
various classes of Christians, while its pictures of the 
New Jerusalem and its insistence upon the moral qualifi- 
cations for the citizens of the Messianic Kingdom are 
in themselves notable iru'.entives to riglit living. Stript 
of its apocalyptic figures, the book jiresents a noble ideal 
of Christian character, an assurance of the unfailing 
justice of God, and a prophecy of the victory of Chris- 
tianity over a brutal social order. 

Shailer Mathew.s. 

REVENGE . — See Avenger OF Blood, Kin[Nextof]. 

REVISED VERSION. — See English Versions, 35. 

REVIVE.— In 1 K 17*«. 2 K 132i, N(‘h Ro 14», 
*to revive’ is literally ‘to come to life again,’ as in 
Shaks. i Henry VI. i. i. 18 — Henry is dead, and 
never shall revive.’ We thus see the force of Ro 7® 
‘When the commandment came, sin revived, and I 
died.’ 

REZEPH. — A city mentioned in the message of the 
Rabshakoh of Sennacherib to Hezekiah (2 K Is 

37>*). It la the Ratsappa or Rat{<api of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the modern Rasafa, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates. This district belonged for several 
centuries to the Assyrians, and many of the tahhus 
show it to have been an important trade-centre. Be- 
tween B.c. 839 and 737 the prefects who had authority 
in the place were, to all appearance, Assyrians, only 
one, of unknown hut apparently late date, having a 
name which may be West Semitic, namely, Abda', 
possibly a form of 'Abda or ‘Obadiah, T. G. Pinches. 

REZIN. — From the ancient versions and the cunei- 
form inscriptions it is clear that the form should be 
Razon or Razin. 

1. The last king of Damascus. Towards the close of 
the 8th cent. b.c. Damascus and Israel were under the 
suzerainty of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser in. enumerates 
the articles paid him in tribute by Ra-sun-nu of Damas- 
cus and Menahem of Israel (n.c. 738). Pekah, one of 
Menahein’s successors, joined Rezin in the attempt to 
throw off the yoke. Failing to secure the co-operation 
of Ahaz, they turned their arms against Judah (b.c. 
734). 2 K 16« mentions, among the incidents of the 

campaign, that Rezin ’recovered Elath to Syria, and 
drave the Jews from Elath.’ [This statement originated 
in a scribal error, the r in Aram (‘Syria’) having been 
accidentally substituted lor the. d of Edom, and liezin’s 
name being added still later for the sake of completimess 
(cf. 2 Ch 28‘’).] The two allies besieged Jerusalem, 
greatly to the alarm of the populace, and Isaiah strove 
in vain to allay the terror (Is 7-9). Ahaz implored aid 
from Tiglath-pileser, to whom he became, tributary 
(2 K 16®). On the approach of the Assyrians, Pekah 
was murdered by his own subjt^cts. Damascus sustained 
a siege of more than a year’s duration, but was eventually 
taken (b.c. 732), and Rezin was slain (2 K 16»). Rawlin- 
Bon found an inscription on which this was recorded, 
but the stone has unfortunately disappeared. It le not 


quite certain who ‘ the son of Tabeel ’ (Is 7®) Is. Winck 
ler {AUtest. Untersuch., p. 74f.) fails to carry conviction 
in his attempt to identify this man with Rezin. More 
probably he was the tool whom the confederates pro- 
posed to seat on the throne of Judah. 

2. The ‘children of Rezin’ are mentioned as a family 
of Nethinirn (Ezr 2<*, Neh 7'^°). Like, the Nethinim 
generally, they were very likely of foreign descent. In 
1 Es they are called ‘sons of Daisan/ — another 
instance of the confusion of r and d. J. Taylor. 

REZON. — According to the Heb. text of 1 K hm-w, 
Rezon, son of Eliada, was one of tiie military officers 
of that Hadadezer, king of the little realm of Zobah 
(cuneiform, Eubiti), S. of Damascus and not far from 
the Sea of Tiberias, whom David overt hrc;w (2 S 8*®^ ). 
For some unknown reason he deserted Hadadezer, 
gathered a band of freebooters, seized Damascus, and 
founded there the. dynasty which created the most 
powerful of the Syrian kingdom.s. He was a thorn in 
Solomon’s side, and his successors were bitter adver- 
saries of Israel. Unfortunately, the text presents a 
suspicious appearance. Vv.23-2i>a have evidently bt‘en 
interpolated bt'tween ^ and and in the. best MSS 
of the LXX the story, with some variations, follows 
v.*<. In either position it interrupts the course of the 
narrative, and the best solution of the difficulty is to 
regard it as a gloss, embodying a lustorical reminiscence. 
There, is not sutlicient evidence for tlie view maintained 
by Thenius and Klostermann, that the name should be 
spelled Hezron and identified with Hezion (1 K 15*®). 

J. Taylor. 

RHEGIUM (now Reggio) was an old Greek colony near 
the 8outh-W(‘St<Tn extremity of Italy, and close to the 
point from which there is the shortest pas.sage to Sicily. 
Messana (modern Messina) on the opposite side is but 
6 or 7 miles distant from Rhegium. The whirlpool of 
Charybdis and the rock of Scylla are in this neighbour- 
hood, and were a terror to the ancient navigators with 
their small vessels. Rhegium was in consequence a 
harbour of importance, wlu're favourable winds were 
awaited. Tln^ situation of t he. city exposed it to changes 
of government. In the 3rd cent. b.c. Rome entered 
into a special treaty with it. In NT times the popula- 
tion was mixed Gr[eco-Lat in. St. Paul's ship waited 
here one day for a favourable south wini to take her to 
Puteoli. Ac 28‘® describes how the ship had to tack 
to get from Syracuse to Rliegium, owing to the changing 
winds. Souter. 

RHEIMS VERSION. — See English Versions, 29. 

RHESA.~A son of Zerubbabel (Lk 3=’). 

RHODA.— The name of the maid-servant in the house 
of Mary, John Mark’s mother, when St. Pi ter came there 
on his release from i)rison by the angel (Ac 12*®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

RHODES was one of the most important and successful 
cities in ancient Greece.. It was founded in b.c. 408, at 
the N.E. corner of the i.sland of the same name, which is 
43 miU‘8 long and 20 miles wide at its widivst. The 
sittiation wa.s admirable, and the people were able to 
take advantage of it and to build up a splendid position 
in the world of commerce. It reached the summit of its 
success in the 2nd cent, b.c., after the settlement with 
Rome in 189 made it mistress of great part of Caria and 
Lycla. Rome’s trade interests were seriously interfered 
with by this powerful rival, and in b.c. 166 Rome 
declared the Carian and Lycian cities independent, and 
made Delos a free port. Its conspicuous loyalty to 
Rome during the first Mithradatic War was rewarded 
by the recovery of part of its former Carian possessions 
It took the side of Caesar in the Uv^i! wai although 
most of the lOust supported Pompey, and Buffered 
successive misfortunes, wliich reduced it to a common 
provincial town, though it remained a free city in St. 
Paul’s time, and retained its fine harbours, walls, streets, 
and stores. St. Paul touched here on his wa.y from Troaa 
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to CiBsarea (Ac 21^), as it was a regular port of call on 
that route. Rhodes is mentioned in 1 Mac 15“ as one 
of the free States to which the Romans sent letters 
in favour of the Jews. Ezk 27‘6, according to the LXX, 
reads ‘sons of the Rhodians’: this is an error; the 
mention of them in Gn 10< (LXX) and 1 Ch 1’ (LXX) 
is probably correct. The famous Colossus was a statue 
of the sun-god at tiie harbour entrance, 105 feet high. 
It stood only from b.c. 280 to 224. A. Soxtter. 

RHODOCUS.— A Jewish traitor (2 Mac 

RIB AI.— The father of Ittai (2 S 23“ = 1 Ch 

RIBLAH.— 1. An important town (mod. Ribleh) and 
military station on the eastern bank of the Oront<‘S. 
50 miles 8. of Hamath, It is mentioned in the Bible only 
in the literature of the Chalda^an period, and was appar- 
ently the headquarters of Nebuciiadrezzar the Great 
for his South-8yrian and Palestinian dominions. From 
this position the Phoenician cities of the coast were 
within easy command, as also were Coele-Syria and the 
kingdom of Damascus, along with the land-routes 
leading farther south. Here judgment was pronounced 
upon Zedekiah and his officers (2 K 25®- jer 39®^- 
52«). 

The statement of 2 K 23“, that Pharaoh-necho put 
Jehoahaz in bonds at lliblah in the land of Hamath, is to 
be corrected by the parallel passage 2 Ch 363, where the 
transaction is said to have taken place in Jerusalem itaelf. 
The true reading is, ‘ and Pharaoh-necho removed him from 
reigning in Jerusalem’ (cf. also the LXX). It wiis the 
later action of Nebuchadrezzar with regard to Zedekiah, 
above referred to, that suggested the change in the text. 
The phrase ‘in the land of Hamath' (2 K 25^^) i.s to be com- 
pared with the ‘nineteen districts of Hamath’ enumerated 
in the Annals of Tiglath-pileser iii. 

Riblah should be lead for Dibiah in Ezk 6‘<. See No. 2. 

2. Riblah (with the article) is, it the reading is correct, 
mentioned as one of the eastern boundary marks of 
Israel in Nu 34”. The place intended was not far N.E. 
of the Sea of Galilee, but the exact site is unknown. 

It was, of course, not the Riblah on the Orontea. It is 
temarkable, however, tliat this Riblah is mentioned in 
connexion with the ‘approach to Hamath’ (v.®), which, 
as Winckler has shown, was on the S.W. of Mt. Hermon, 
and the centre of the kingdom of Hamath of the time of 
David. Cf. Ezk 6^^ as above corrected. J. F. Mc(/Ukdy. 

RIDDLES. — See Games, and Proverb, 2. 

RIE (the AV spelling of ‘rye’) occurs twice (Ex 9 ^ 2 , 
Is 28“) in AV as rendering of kussemeth, which in Ezk 4® 
is rendered ‘fitches.’ In all three pa.ssages RV has 
‘spelt.’ Whatever kussemeth was, it was neither true 
rye, which is a cereal unknown in Palestine, nor spelt. 
See Fitches. E. W. G. Masterman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.— I. In OT.— 

‘Righteousness,’ 'righteou.s’ (exceyit in a few passages) 
fltand in E V for some offshoot of the Semitic root isdq which 
is met with as early as the Tell el- Arnania letters in the sense 
of ‘to be innocent.’ The Heb, derivatives are the adjective 
taaddiq and the nouns tsedeq a.nd tAcdaqUh (which seem to be 
practically indistinguishable in meaning), and the verbal 
forms tsdaaq, hitsdlq, etc. This group of words is represented 
in EV in about 400 passages by ‘ rignteousness,* * righteous,' 
etc.; in the remainder, about one-fifth of the whole, by ' just,' 
‘justice,' ‘justify,’ ‘right.’ Whether the primary notion 
was ‘ straifijitness ’ or ‘hardness’ is uncertain, and quite 
immaterial for the present inquiry. 

The material can be conveniently arranged under 
two heads: (1) righteousness in common speech; (2) 
righteousness in religious terminology. The order is 
not without significance. It has been justly remarked 
that the development of the idea of righteousness In 
OT moves in the opposite direction to that traversed 
by the idea of holiness. Whilst the latter starts from 
the Divine and comes down to the human, the former 
begins with the human and ascends to the Divine. 

1. Righteousness in common speech. — (a) It i.s 
perhaps safest to begin with the forensU or juristic 
application. The plaintiff or defendant in a legal case 


who was in the right was ‘righteous' (Dt 26>, Is 
and his claim resting on his good behaviour wic 
‘righteousness’ (1 K S**). A judge who decided in 
favour of such a person gave ‘righteous judgment,' 
lit. ‘Judgment of righteousness’ (Dt 16i»), judged 
‘righteously’ (Dt 1‘*). The Messianic King, who would 
he the Ideal judge, would he ‘swift to do righteousness* 
(la 16-'’), would ‘judge the poor with righteousness’ 
(11®), and would have ‘righteousness for the girdle of 
his loins’ (v.®). A court of justice was, in theory, ‘the 
place of righteousness ’ (Kc 3’®). The purified Jerusalem 
would be ‘a city of righteousness’ (Is 1“). On the 
other hand, corrupt judges ' east down rightwusness to 
the earth’ (Am 5^), and ‘take away the righteousness 
of the righteous from him’ (Is 5“). (5) From the 

forensic use is readily developed the general meaning 
‘what is right,’ ‘wliat ought to be’ [some scholars 
invert the order of a and b, starting with the idea of 
‘rightness’]. In Pr 16® we read: ‘Better is a little with 
righteousness (i.c., a little got by right conduct) than, 
great revenues with injustice.’ Balances, weights, and 
measures which came up to the refpured staruiard were 
‘just balances,' etc., lit. ‘balances of righteousness' 
(Lv 193«), whilst their converse were ‘wicked balances,’ 
lit. ‘balances of wickedness’ (Mic 6“) or ‘balances ol 
deceit ’ (Am 8®). (c) Righteous speecli also, i.e. truthful 

speech, came under the category of ‘righteousness.’ 
‘Righteous lips,’ lit. ‘lips of righteousness,’ ‘are the 
delight of kings' (Pr 16'*). 

2. Righteousness in religious terminology. — (a) For 
the ancient Hebrew, ‘righteousness’ was especially cor- 
respondence with the Dunne mill. Thi^ thought of God, 
indeed, was perhaps never wliolly absent from his mind 
when he used the word. Note, for this conception of 
rigiiteousness, Ezk 18®-®, where. ‘ doing wliat is lawful and 
right its'edd,qQh)* is illustrated by a lUimhtT of concrete 
examples followed up by the general statement, ‘hath 
walked in my statutt'S and kept my judgments to deal 
truly,’ The man who thus acts, adds the prophet, is 
‘just,’ rather ‘righteous’ (tsaddiq). The Book of 
Ezekiel has many references to righteousness thus 
understood. — (5) As the Divine will was revealed in the 
Law, ‘righteousness’ was thought of as obedience to Us 
rules (Dt 6“). Note also the description of a rigiiteous 
man in Ps 1 (cf. v.^^- witli and v.«®). The expression 
was also used of obedience in a single Instance. Restor- 
ing a pledge at sun-down was ‘rigiiteousness’ (Dt 24^®). 
The avenging deed of Phiuehas was ‘counted to him for 
righteou.sness ’ (Ps lOO’O. Bo we find the word in the 
plural: ‘The Ixird is righteous: he loveth righteous 
deeds' (Ps IHRVm). — (c) Inmostof the passages quoted, 
and in many places in Ezk., Job, Prov., and Eedes., 
the righteousness of the individual is referred to; but 
in others Israel (Ps 14® 97'* US*** etc.. Is 41®-**, and 
other parts of Deutero-Isaiah, Hab 1** etc.), or a portion 
of Israel (Is 51*- ’ etc.), is represented as ‘righteous.’ — 
id) Since righteousness is conformity to the Divine 
will, and the I>aw which reveals that will is righteous 
in the whole and its parts (Ps llO^- « 2 . 76. na etc.), God 
Himself is naturally tlmught of as essentially righteous 
(Dt 32* where ‘just ’ —‘righteous’; Jer 12‘, Is 42**, 
Ps 7® uo) 11 ( 12 ))^ His throne is founded on righteousness 
and judgment (Ps 89**- (*®)), and all His ways exhibit 
righteousness (Ps 145*^). As, however, Israel was often 
unrighteous, tlie righteousness of Jehovah cxjuld then 
be revealed to it only in judgment (Is 1*’ 5‘® 10“). 
In later times it was revealed in judgment on their 
heathen oppressors (Ps 40®*- 98^ etc.). — (c) So In a 
number of passages, especially in Is 40-66, ‘righteous- 
ness’ is almost synonymous with justification, salvation 
(Is 45® 46‘8 51®*- 58« 59® 61'* 62'; many passages in 
Psalms [22’« («) 24® etc.]. Mai 4® [Heb 3®**]). For 
more on this subject cf. art. Justification. 

11. In NT.— 

The Greek equivalents of tsaddlq, tsedeq, etc., are dikaiot 
(81 times), ' righteous,’ ‘just’; aikaids (5 t.), ‘justly 
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righteously*: dikaiosyni (92 t.), ‘ righteousness dikaioo 
(39 t.). ‘justify'; dikaidma (10 t.), ‘ righteousness ’ (4 t. lAV] 
‘righteous act,’ ‘judgment,’ ‘ordinance,’ ‘ justification ’J); 
dikaidais {2 i.), ‘justification’; dikaiokriaia, ‘righteous 
judgpnent’ (Ro 2^). 

In the teaching of Jesus (Mt 6® 20 gi. 33 21 “ Jn 

16®- *0), and in NT generally, ‘ righteousness ’ means, as in 
OT, conformity to the Divine will, but with the thought 
greatly deepened and spiritualized. In the Sermon on the 
Mount righteousness clearly includes right feeling and 
motive as well as right action. In Mt 6‘ (where dikaio- 
synl is unquestionably the true reading) there may be 
an echo of the later meaning acquired by tsedaqdh, its 
Aramaic equivalent, the beginnings of which can be 
traced in LXX (Dt 6“ and 8 other passages) and the 
Heb. Slrach about n.c. ‘200 (3‘® 40 *^) — ‘benevolence,’ 
‘almsgiving.* If, as cannot be reasonably doubted, 
the Sermon on the Mount was originally in Aramaic, the 
word for ‘righteousness’ can hardly have been used in 
such a connexion without a side glance at a common 
popular application of it. Still, it is not safe to find more 
than a hint or echo. 

In Mt 3“*, Zahn has observed, dikaiosyne seems to be used 
in the sense of dikaidma, ‘ordinance.’ In the Pauline 
Epistles, where dikaiosyni and dikaioo are moat frequently 
used (85 times out of 131), the former in a considerable 
number of cases describes not the righteousness required by 
God, but the righteousness bestowed by God and accepted 
by faith in (Jhrist (Ro 1” etc.). 

For fuller treatment cf. art. Justification. 

W. Taylok Smith. 

RIHMON (god).~-/fimmon is the Hebraized form of 
RamrtUln, the Bab. air-, weather-, and storm-god assimi- 
lated by popular etymology to the word for ‘pome- 
granate.’ He is mentioned, however (in 2 K 5>®), not 
as a Palestinian or Babylonian, but as a Syrian, deity, 
who was honoured as the (;hitd god of Damascus. Else- 
where there are many indications that the chief Aramaean 
divinity was called by that people not Uimmon or 
Rammun, but Hadad (wh. see). Ramman (meaning the 
thunderer) was, in fact, indigenous in Babylonia, where 
he played a great mythological and religious r6le, in 
his twofold aspect of a beneficent deity, as the 
giver of rain, and of a maleficent, as the mak(*r of storms 
and the wielder of the thunderbolt. His symbol was 
the axe tuid a bundle of lightning-darts. He was thus 
in some features the analogue of Zeus or Jupiter and 
Thor. 

In Assyria, both the Aram, and the Bab. form.s of the 
name were current (see Hadao). The currency of the latter 
among the Hebrews (as Himmon) is to be attributed to the 
long Babylonian occupation of Palestine before Arama*an 
times. The same coinoination as the Assyrian is indicated 
in the Biblical Hadad-rimmon (wh. set.*)- 

J. F. MuClJllDT. 

The emblem of Ramman was the bull, and the wide- 
spread cult of the air-god may have liad .something to do 
with nationalizing tlie worsliip of Jahweh as represented 
by that animal. Cf. also the name Tab-rimmon. 

J. F. McCukpy. 

RIMMOK.—l. A Beerothite (2 S 4^ 6- »). 2. The 
rock whither the remnants of the Benjamites fled 
(Jg 2()<‘ 2 PD. It has been identified with a lofty rock 
or conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of vdiich stands the village of Rummdn, about 
3 miles E. ot Bethel. 3. A city in the south of Judah, 
towards the border of Edom, Jos 15'”; in 19^ counted 
to Simeon; in Zee 14‘“ named as lying to the far south 
of Jerusalem. See, further, En-rimmon. 4. In Jos 19*® 
one of the boundaries of Zebulun i.s given as * Rimmou 
which stretcheth to the NC’Sh’ (AV wrongly ‘ Reminon- 
methoar to Neah’). In 1 Ch 6**^ **1 the name 

appears as Rimmono, and in Jos 21®® os Rimmonah 
(for which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah). This 
Rimmon is the modern RummUneh, north of Nazareth. 
RIMMONAH, RIMMONO.~See Rimmon, No. 4. 
RIMMON -PEREZ. —A * station* (unidentified) of 
tile obUdxen of Israel (Nu 
HE 


RING. — See Ornamento, 2, 4. In Ca 6 *® RVid 
‘cylinder* is preferable to EV'ring,’ the comparisoa 
being probably with the fingers of tlie hand. 

RINGSTRAKED. — See Colours, 6. 

RINNAH — A Judahite (1 Ch 420 ). 

RIPHATH. — One of the sons of Corner (Gn 10 ®/ 
The parallel pa.ssage 1 Ch 1®, by a scribal error, read: 
Diphath. 

RISSAH. — A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 33** f ), 

RITHMAH. — A ‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 33**^ ). 

RIVER.— For the meaning and use of 'dphlq, ye'Or, 
and nachal, sometimes rendered ‘river,’ see art. Brook. 
yubai (Jer 17®), ’Hbal (Dn 82 - »• «), are from the root 
ydbal, ‘to flow.’ pdcq, ‘division,’ signifies an artificial 
w'ater-chaiinel, used for irrigation (Ps isetc.), by which 
the water from cistern or stream is led to the various 
parts of field, garden, or orchard requiring moisture. It 
is used poetically of the stream bringing the rain from 
the great storehouses on high (Ps 65'-'). (Ezk 

3P) is properly a ‘chumiel’ or ‘conduit’ (so 2 K 
2020 , Is 73 3(P, also Job 38“ RV). The usual word for 
riv'er in OT is ndhdr (Job 4023 , Ps 46 ^ etc.). It is often 
used of rivers that are named: e.g. the rivers of Eden 
(Gn 2*“etc.), the Euphrates (Gn IS*® (He,), the rivers of 
Damascus (2 K 5*2). The Euphrates is called ‘the 
river’ (On 31 2 * etc.), and ‘the great river’ (Gn 15*®, 
Dt V), a title given al.so to the Tigris (Dn 10®). Aram* 
naharnim (Ps 60 [title], also Heb. Gn 24***, Dt 23®), 
‘Aram of the two rivers,’ is Me.^opotamia. The word 
appears to liave been used like the Arab, nahr, only of 
perennial streams. It is applied, indeed, to the Chebai 
(Ezk 1*) and the Ahava (Ezr S^*), while in Ps 137*, 
Nah 22 , Ex 7*** 8®, canals .seem to be intended. But in 
all the.se ca.ses they w'ere probably not mere temporary 
conduits, but had b(‘Come (*stahlfshed as permanent 
sources of sui>ply, so that, as with Chebar and Ahav'a, 
they might have names of their owm. The NT word is 
potamos (Mk 1® etc.). 

In the fig. language of Scripture the rising of a river 
in flood signifies the furious advance of invading armies 
(Jer 462 f. 472 ^ Xy g 7 ) xhe trials of affliction are like 
the passage of dangerous fords (Is 43*). The river is 
significant of abundance (Job 29*^ etc.), and of the favour 
of God (Ps 46‘). ’ro the obedient peace is exhaustlcss 
as a river (Is 48'® SO*’®). Prevailing righteousness 
becomes resistless as an overflowing stream (Am 5*®). 

Palestine is not rich in rivers in our sense of the term. 
The Jordan is perhaps the only stream to which we 
should apply the name. Apart from the larger streams, 
the wddu of the mountain is sometimes the nahr of the 
plain, before it reaches the sea, if in th(i lower reaches it 
is perennial. Bearing the name, nahr in modern 
Palestine, there are: in the Philistine plain, the 
Sukreir and the RUbin; to the N. of Jaffa, el-Aujd, 
d-Fdlik, EakajidcrUneh, el-Mefjir, cz-Zerkd, and cd- 
Difieh; to the N. of Carmel, el-Muqatta" (the ancient 
Kishon), Na'mein (the Belus), and McfsHh. The 
streams that unite to form the Jordan in the N. are 
Nahr el-Hasbani, Nahr d-Ledddn, and Nahr Bdnids. 
The only nahr llowing into the Jordan from the west is 
the JedUd, near Beisan. From the east Nahr YarmUk 
drains the JaulQn and HaurQn, and at it.s contlueiice 
with the Jordan is almost of equal volume. Nahr cz- 
Zerka is also an important stream, draining a wide 
region. 

The rivers are crossed to-day, as in ancient times, 
almost entirely by fords. When the rivers are in flood, 
tragedies at the fords are not infrequent. The riv^ers 
that open into the Mediterranean have their main fords 
at the mouth. The sand waslied up by the w^aves forms 
a broad bank, over which the water of the stream 
spreads, making a wide shallow. W. Ewinq. 

RIVER OF EGYPT. — See Egypt [River of), 

RlZlA.— An Asherlte (1 Ch 7®*), 
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RIZPAH. — Daughter of Aiah, concubine of Saul, 
seized by the ambitious Abner after he had placed 
Ishbosheth (Ishbaal) on the throne. When accused 
by the king, Abner, who was the real ruler of Israel, 
promptly proffered the Northern Kingdom to David 
(2 S 3®^ ). A three years’ famine was divined to be due 
to the displeasure of Jehovah at the slaughter of the 
Gibeonites by Saul. When David inquired what expia- 
tion he should make, the Gibeonites refused money com- 
pensation, but demanded descendants of Saul to expose 
before Jehovah. The king gave them two of Rizpah’s, 
and three of Michal’s (Merab’s) sons, who were slain and 
exposed on Mount Gibeah (2 S 21*-n). Rlzpah spread 
sackcloth on the rock, — a sign that the land repented, 
— and watched the dead till the anger of Jehovah relented 
and the rain came! Her vigil ended, she was at liberty 
to perform the rite of burial. J. H. Stevenson. 

ROADS AND TRAVEL. — See Trade and Com- 
merce. * Byways* in Jg 6" should rather be ‘round- 
about ways.’ In Jer ‘bypaths* (RV) are opposed 
t,o the old tracks. 

ROBBERS OF OHURCHES. -See Churches [Robbers 
of]. 

ROBE. — See Dress. 

ROOK represents various Heb. words, which, generally 
speaking, have the same ideas as the Eng. — strength, 
security, height, etc. (cf. Stanley, SP, Appendix). The 
rocks named in OT are Oreb (Jg 7“, Is 10“), Etarn 
(Jg 15*), Rimrnon (2(H 21^®), the crags Bozez and 
Seneh (1 S 14<), Sela-hammahlekoth (232*). jn 2 K 14’, 
Is 16^ 42‘^ ‘the Rock’ (RV ‘Sela*) is a proper name, 
Sela or Petra, the rock-city par excellence', in Jg 1“ 
(RVm ‘Sela’) the identification is doubtful; es-Safieh, 
'a bare and dazzling white sandstone promontory 
1000 ft. high,’ near the south of the Dead Sea. is prob- 
ably intended. Rocks were the haunt of the eagle 
(Job 392*), of the wild goat (v.i), or the coney (Pr 30“); 
cf. Ps IO418. Pr 30‘» refers to the mysterious gliding 
of the serpent over a rock; Am 6‘2, to the proverbial 
impos.sibility of horses running over cTatss. Dt 32i» 
emphasizes the fact that in Palestine even the rocks 
are the home of bees (Ps 81‘«, Is 7‘5), and the rocky 
soil produces olives (Job 29®), Besides this natural 
marvel, we have the miracles of Ex 17®, Nu 20* etc. In 

1 Co 10® St. Paul follows a wide-spread Jewish haggaddh, 
which can be traced to the 1st century a.d., according 
to which the rock (perhaps originally the well) followed 
Israel; when the Tabernacle was pitched, the w'ater 
gushed out afresh, the princes singing the song of Nu 
21‘^ The epithet ‘spiritual’ does not deny the literal 
reality of that to which it refers; the manna was literal 
to St. Paul, and the w'ater and rock must have been 
so too. He sees in the literal fact a foreshadowing of 
the Christian sacraments. Further, he identifies the 
rock with Christ, implying His pre-exi.stence and care 
for His people; cf. Philo’s identification of it with the 
Wisdom and Word of God. 

Rocks, particularly the .soft sandstone of Edom, were 
primitive dwelling places (Job 24* 39®; cf. cave-dwellers 
of Dt 2**), and were used for sepulchres (Is 22‘®, Mk 15®®). 
Job 192® refers to the permanence of the rock inscrip- 
tion; 28* (a somewhat unusual word, 'flinty rock* 
RV) to mining. In Jg 6*® 13i» the rock is a natural 
monolithic altar; in 6*« tr. ‘strong-hold’ with RV. 
Rocks as dangers to ships are mentioned in Ac 27**, and 
metaphorically in Jude RV [but RVm and Bigg retain 
'spots’ of AV, which has the support of the parallel 

2 P 2^*]. The barrenness and desolation of a rock Is 
the point of Ezk 26®* 1®, with a pun on Tj/re ( — rock); 
cf. the unfruitful ‘rock’ (Lk 8«), or ‘rocky places’ 
(Mt 13* RV) of the parable of the Sower; i.e. rock with 
a thin layer of earth. The rock meets us continually 
as a place of refuge, literal or metaphorical (Nu 24**, 
I 8 13®, Is 2**, Jer 48*® 49” Ob »); cf. ‘feet on rock’ 
cPb 27* 40*) * Ia la 32* it is a shade from the beat. And 


so it is a frequemt title for God, as the unvarying strength 
and support of His people (Dt 32®*- [6 times], Ps 18* etc., 
Is 17‘® 30**, Hab D*). It is often represented by 
‘God,’ and vague terms (‘help,’ etc.) in the ancient 
versions, as well as AV and Pr. Bk. (e.g. Ps 96>). A 
suflScient explanation of the use is found in the natural 
scenery of Palestine. It is doubtful how far ‘Rock’ 
(Zwr) was a definite name for God. It has been found 
in compounds in two S. Arabian inscriptions, and occurs 
in the proper names of Nu 1® ® 3®. ‘Great Rock' 

is a common title of Asshur and Bel in Assyria. In 
Dt 32*^ Is 31* the title is given to heathen gods, but 
in the latter passage the word sela is used. And the 
fact that this word is freely employed in this connexion 
side by side witli zur rather contradicts the supposition 
that the latter was technically a proper name. Con- 
vulsions of nature and the power of God are connected 
with breaking the rock (1 K 19”, Job 14»*, Jer 23**, 
Nall 1®, Mt 27®‘), and in Jer 5* it is a symbol of obstinacy. 
In Mt 7*® it represents the sure foundation; cf. Mt 16‘® 
and art. Power of the Keys, p. 742‘». The name 
‘Peter’ is a tr. of the Aram. Cephas, the Heb. form o 
which is used Jer 4*», Job 30® (see art. Peter). For tht 
‘rock of offence or stumbling,’ see Is 8” 28”, Ro 9**, 

1 P 2®. Precipitation from a rock was a form of execution 
(2 Ch 25” [? 2 S 21® ”>J, cf. Lk 4**). C. W. Emmet. 

ROOK BADGER (Lv 11® RVm) is Hyrax syriacus. 
See Coney. 

ROD . — The rods, sticks, staves, and clubs cariied 
or otherwise used by the Hebrews were probably as 
varied in size and shape as tliose in u.se among tlu' 
inhabitants of Palestine at the present day, of whidi 
a minute description, with ilhustrations, is glvcm by 
Baldensperger in PEFSt, 1905, o5 ft. No hard-and- 
fast distinction can be made out between the matuh, 
the shlbet, and the maqqll — all three rendered in EV b^ 
‘rod* or ‘staff.’ The context must generally decide 
which of the two is the better rendering. For example, 
the twigs which Jacob peeled in the device recorded in 
Gn 30*^®- are true rods; but In 32'° the same word 
(maqqU) is properly rendered ‘staff.* On the other 
hand, Moses’ ‘rod’ (so EV) is rather his shepherd’s 
‘staff’ (Ex 4* etc.). 

For the rod as an instrument of punishment, shdbct is 
more frequently employed than rnatteh, as Pr 10” 13*® 
26*, although both are not seldom employed in parallel 
lines (Is 1(^® 30*”- etc.). The former also denotes the 
shepherd's club (described and figured in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 291», PEFSt, 1905, 36), as in Ps 23®, Lv 27*» etc. 
(EV'rod’). See also Sceptre. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

RODANm.— See Dodanim, 

ROE, ROEBUCK.- l.zcM and -See Gazelle* 

2. ya'aiah, Pr 5”, RV ‘doe*; see ‘Wild Goat’ in art. 
Goat. 3. *0j)her, Ca 4® 7*, AV ‘young roe,’ RV ‘fawn.’ 
4. yachmUr (lit. ‘red ’), Dt 14®, IK 4**, AV ‘fallow deer,’ 
RV ‘roebucks.’ The true fallow-deer is the 'ayyiU or 
hart; see Hart. In the LXX yachrnUr is tr. boubalos, 
the bubale; but it is much more probable that it is 
the roebuck (Cervtis caj/reolus), still called the yahmur 
by some Arabs. It is a gazelle-llke animal with three- 
branched upright horns. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ROGELDI. — The native place of Barzillai the Gilead- 
ite (2 S 17” 19**). The exact site is unknown. 

ROHGAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7*®). 

ROIUUS (1 Es 5*). — See Rehum, 1, 

ROLL. — See Writing, 6. 

ROMAMTI-EZER.— A son of Heman (1 Ch 25®- *‘). 
ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— I. Time, occasion, 
and character. — The letter to the Romans belongs 
to the central group — which includes also Galatians, 
and the two letters to the Corinthians — of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Marcion’s order — Gal., Cor., Rom. — Is no:; 
unlikely to be the order of writing. A compariaon 
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of the data to be found in the letter, with state- 
ments in Acts, suggests that Rom. was written from 
Corinth at the close of the so-called third missionary 
journey (i.e. the period of missionary activity described 
in Ac 18“-2l). After the riots in Ephesus (Ac 
St. Paul spent three months in Gn^ece (20*), whither 
Timothy had preceded him. He was thus carrying out 
a previous plan somewhat sooner than he had originally 
intended. Ac “ informs us that the Apostle 

wished to make a tour through Macedonia and Achuia, 
and afterwards, having first visited Jerusalem once more, 
to turn his steps towards Ronn*. From the letter itself 
we learn that he was staying with Gains (16**), who is 
probably to be idcmtified with the Galus of 1 Co H*. 
At the time of writing, Paul and Timothy are together, 
for the latter’s name appears In the salutation (16**). 
Sosipater, whose name also appears there, may be 
identified with the Sopater mentioned in Ac 20^ Phoebe, 
the bearer of the letter, belongs to Ci'iichresB. one of the 
ports of Corinth. The allusions in the letter all point to 
the stay in Corinth implied in Ac 20. Above all, the letter 
itself, apart from such important passage's as ” and 
15J3. 80 ^ ijj ample evidence of St. Paul’s plans to visit 
Rome, — the plans meiitiom'd in Ac 19**- **. It is then 
more than probable that the h'tter was written from 
Corinth during the three months' stay in Greece recorded 
In Ac 20*. 

A comparison of Ro 15** *** with Ac 19** ** brings out 
oneof the moat. strikingof i’aley’s ‘undesigned coincidence.s.’ 
The parallel refercnce.s to Jewish plots in Ro 1.5** ami Ac 20* 
are also noteworthy. It .should, however, be mentioned 
that if on critical ground.s ch. 16 has to be detai^hed from the 
original letter, and regarded us part of a lost letter to the 
Ephesians, much of the evidence for the place an<l date of 
Uomun.s is destroyed, though the remaining indications 
sufliire to establi.sh the position laid down above. 

The date to wdiich tlu* letter is to be as.signed depends 
on the chronology of St. Paul’s life as a whole. Mr. 
Turner (Hastings' DB, s.v. ‘Chronology of NT’) 
suggests A.D. .5.5- 56. But for further treatment of this 
subject, readers must consult the general articles on 
CUKONOLOQY OF NT Ulld PaUL. 

The immc'diate ocrasion for the letter is dearly the 
prospective visit to Rome. 8t. Paul is preparing the 
W'uy for his corning, Thi.s exi>lains why he writes to 
the Romans at all; it does not explain why he writes 
the particular letter we now possess. A shorter letter 
would have been siithcicift. introduction to his future 
hosts. How are we to account for the lengthy dis- 
cu.s.sion of the central theme of the gospel which forms 
the larger part of the letter? Home suspect a con- 
troversial purpose. TIu* Church at Rome contained 
both J(!W.s and (lentili's; through Pri.^cilla and Aquila 
and others St. Paul must liave known tlie situation in 
Ronu'; he could, and doubtless did. accommodate his 
m(\ssage to the condition of tlie (^Jiurch. The objections 
bo di.scusses may be difficulties that have ari.sen in the 
mlnd.s of his reailers. But the style of the letter Is not 
controversial. St, Paul warns the Romans against false 
t(‘a(‘hers, as against a possible rather than an actual 
danger (16‘*'*o). Similarly, the discussion of the 
reciprocal duties of strong and wi'ak (ch. 14) is marked 
by a calm coru^iliatory tone which suggi'sts that the 
writer is dealing with problems which are probable rather 
than pressing. In fact, St. Paul siM'ins to lx; giving his 
readers the result of his controversial experiences in 
Corinth and Galatia, not so much because the Church 
in Rome was placed In a similar situation, as because he 
wished to enable her members to profit from the mistakes 
of other Churches. If the letter is not controversial, it 
Is not, on the other hand, a dogmatic treatise. Com- 
prehensive as tne letter is, It is incomplete as a com- 
pendium of theology. The theory that St. Paul Is here 
putting his leading thoughts into systematic form ‘does 
not account for the omission of doctrines which we know 
Paul held and valued — his eschatology and his Christ- 
olocr for instance* (Garvie), Romans is a true letter. 


and the selection of topics must have been influenced 
by the interest of the Church to which he was writing. 

But apart from the position of the Roman Christians, 
and apart from the wish of the Apostle to prepare the 
way for his visit to them, the form and character of the 
letter were probably determined by the place Rome held 
in the Apostle’s mind. St. Paul was jiroud of his Roman 
citizenship. Ho was the first to grasp tne significance 
of the Empire for the growth of the Church. The 
mi.ssionary statesmanship which led him to .seize on the 
great trade-centres like Ephesus and Corinth found its 
highest expre.ssion in his passionate desire to see Rome. 
Rome fascinated him; he was ambitious to proclaim his 
gospel there, departing even from his wonted resolve to 
avoid the scenes of other men’s labours. 

It shquhl be noted that the Church at Rome wa.s not an 
Apostolic foundation. The Christian communit y came into 
existence there before either St. Paul or St, Peter visited the 
city. 

He explains his gospel at some length, because it Is 
all-important that the capital of the Empire should 
understand and appreciate its worth. He Is anxious to 
impart some, spiritual gift to the Roman Christians, 
just because they are in Rome, and therefore, le.st Jewish 
I)lots thwart his plans, he* unfolds to them the essentials of 
Ills message. Indeed, his Roman citizenship helped to 
make St. Paul a great catholic. The influence of the 
Eternal City may be traced in the doctrine of the Church 
developed in Kphesian.s, which was written during the 
Roman captivity. The very thought of Rome leads 
St. Paul to reflect on the universality of the gospel, and 
this i.s the theme of the letter. He is not ashamed of the 
gospel or afraid to proclaim it in Rome, because it is as 
worhl-wide as the Empire. It corresponds to a uni- 
versal ne<*d: it is the only religion that can speak to the 
condition of the Roman pt'ople. It is true he is not 
writing for the people at large. His readers consist of a 
small band of Christians with strong Jewish sympathies, 
and perhaps even ti'nding towards Jewish exclusiveness. 
His aim is toopen theireyes tothe dignity of the pOvSition, 
and to the world-wide significance of the gospel they 
profess. 

JOlicher further points out that Rome was to be to 
St. Paul the starting-point for a mi.ssionary campaign in 
the We.st. Consequently the letter is intended to win 
the sympathy and support of the Roman Church for 
future work. It is to secure fellow-workers that the 
Apostle explains so fully the gospel which he is eager to 
proclaim in Spain and in neigliboiiring provinces. 

2. Argument and content.— Romans, like most of the 
Pauline letters, falls into two .sections: doctrinal (chs. 
1-11) and practical (chs. 12-16). In the doctrinal 
section, it is usual to di.stlnguish three main topics: 
justification (chs. 1-4), sanctification (chs. 5-8), and 
the rejection of the Jews (chs. 9-11). It is not easy to 
draw any sharp line between the first two. The following 
is a brief analysis of the argument: — 

The salutation is UTnisually long, extending to seven 
verses, in which St . Paul empna.Mizes the fact that he has 
been set apart for the work of an Apo.stle to all the Gentiles. 
Then follovfs a brief int roduotion. The Apostle first thanks 
God for the faith of the Homan Christian.s, and then ex- 
presses his earnest desire to visit them ami to preach the 
gospel in Home. For he is confident — and here he states 
his cent ral theme — that, the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation for all men, if they will only believe (I*-**). 

Salvation for all through the gospel — that i.s the thought 
to be developed. And first it is necessary to vshow that such 
a saving power is a universal need. The evidence for this 
is only too abundant. Nowhere have men attained God’s 
righteonsnesf everyw’here are the signs of God’s wrath. 
The wilful ignorance which denies the Creator has led to the 
awful punishment of moral decay wnth which St. Paul had 

f rown sadly familiar in the great cities of the Empire, 
ndeed, so far has corruption advanced that the consciences 
of many have l)een defiled. They not only commit sin 
without shame; they openly applaud the sinner (wJ*-**). 
Nor can any one who still perceives this failure bold himself 
excised, l^he very fact that he recognises sin as such, ooo** 
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^mns him in so far as he commits it. His keener conscience, 
if it leaves him unrepentant, will evoke the heavier penalty. 
God will judge all men according to their deecb. Both Jew 
andGentile will beiudged alike, tnecon8cien(?ein theGentile 
corresponding to the Law in the case of the Jew This 

passage is usually referred to 1 he Jews, whose habit of judging 
and condemning others is rebuked in Mt 7L It may have a 
wider application. The remainder of the chapter deals 
with the Jews. The principle of judgment according to 
deeds will be applied without distinction of persons. The 
privileges of the Jew will not excuse liim in the eyes of God. 
Neither tho Law nor circumcision will cover transgression. 
The true Jew must be a Jew inwardly: the actual Jews have 
by their crimes caused the name of God to be blasphemed. A 
Gentile who does not know the Law and yet obeys it is better 
than the Jew who knows and disobeys But is not 

this condemnation a denial of the Jews’ privileges? No, 
the privileges are real, though the Jews are unworthy of 
them; and tne mercy of God is magnified by thei r ingratitude. 
Yet even so, if Goci’s mercy is brought to the light by their 
sin, why are they condemned? The full discussion of this 
difficulty is reserved to chs. 9-11. Here St. Paul only lays 
down the broad truth that God must judge the world in 
righteousness, and apparently he further replies to Jewish 
objectors by a tu quogue argument. VV'hy do they condemn 
him if, as they say, his lie helps to make the truth clearer? 
(3‘-*). St. Paul now returns to his main point, the univer- 
sality of sin, which he re-states and re-enforces in the 
language of the OT. The whole world stands guilty in the 
sight of God, and the Law has but intensified the conviction 
of sin (3«-2«). 

To meet this utter failure of men, God has revealed in 
Christ Jesus a now way of right eou.sness, all-embracing as the 
need. Here too is no tlistinction of person.s; all have sinned, 
and salvation for all stands in the free mercy of God, sealed 
to men in the jjropitiatory sacrifice of His Son, whereby w'e 
know that our past sins are forgiven, and we enter the new 
life, justified in the sight of God. 'hhe righteousness of God 
is thus assured to men who will receive it in faith. Faith is 
not defined, but it seems to mean a humble trust in the loving 
God revealed in Jesus. There can no longer be any question 
of establishing a claim on God by merit, or of superiority 
over our fellows. All need grace, and none can be saved 
except by faith. Jew and Gentile here stand on the same 
level ( 321 -ao). , . . ^ ^ u ^ • u i 

Docs not this nghteouaness through faith make void 
the Law? St. Paul scarcely answers the general question, 
but at once goes on to prove that the father of the race, 
Abraham, was justified by faith, i.c. by humble trust in 
God, in whose siglit he could claim no merit. His trust in 
God was reckoned unto him for righteousness. His blessed- 
ness was the blessedness of the man whose sins are hidden, 
8t. Paul here introducing the only Oeatitude found in his 
letters. This blessing came to Abraham before circumcision, 
on wiiioh clearly it did not depend. Similarly, the promise of 
Viheriting the earth was given to him apart from the I^aw 
•ind the .seed to whom the promise descends are the faithful 
who follow their spiritual ancestor in believing God even 
^.gainstnature, as Abmham and Sarah believed Him. Surely 
ft was for our sakes that the phra.se ‘ was reckoned unto him 
lor righteousness’ wa.s used in the story of Abraham. It 
enables us to believe in salvation through our faith in Him 
who raised Jesus from the dead 

At this point opens the second main stage in the doctrinal 
Action of the letter. The fact of justification by faith baa 
been established. It remains to say something of the life 
which must l>e built on this foundation. Jesus has brought 
(is into touch with the grace of God. His death is the 
unfailing proof of God's lov^e to u.s sinful men. What can 
lie before us save progress to perfection? Rot!onciled to 
God while yet enemies, for what can we not hope, now that 
we are His friends? Christ is indeed a second Adam, the 
creator of a new humanity. His power to save cannot 
less than Adam’.s power to destroy. _ Cannot be 
less? Nay, it must be greater, and in what Jiilicher rightly 
calls a hymn, St. Paul strives to draw out the compan.son 
and the contrast between the first Adam and the Second. 
Grace must reign till tho kingdom of death has become the 
kingdom of an undying righteousness (6* -2>). 

Does this trust in the grace of God mean that we are to 
continue in sin? Far from it. The very baptismal immer- 
sion in which we make profession of our faith symbolizes our 
dying to sin and our rising with Christ into newness of life. 
If we have become vitally one with Him, we must share His 
life of obedience to God. The fact that we are under grace 
means that sin’s dominion is ended. If we do not strive to 
live up to this we fail to understand what is involved in the 
kind of teaching we have accepted. If we are justified 
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by faith, we have b^n set free from sin that we may servo 
God, that we may win the fruit of our faith in sanctification, 
and enjoy the free gift of eternal life The new life 

likewise brings with it freedom from the Law; it is as com- 
plete a break with the past as that which comes to a wife 
when her husband dies. So we are redeemed from the Law 
which did but strengthen our passions Not that tho 

Law was sin; but as a matter of experience it is through the 
commandment that sin deceives and destroys men (7^’‘2). 
Is, then, the holy Law tho cause of death? No, but the 
exceeding sinf ulness of sin lies in its bringing men to destnic 
tion through tlie use of thuL which is good. And then in i, 
passage of intense earnestness and noble self-revelation Ht, 
Paul describas his pre-Christian experience. He recalls thi 
torturing consciousness of the hopeless conflict between 
spirit and flesh, a consciousness which the liiwonly deepened 
and could not heal. The weakness of the flesh, sold undei 
sin, brought death to the higher life. But from this law to<j 
the law of sin and of death, Christ has set him free (7i’*2^X 
For the Christian is not condemned to endure this hopeless 
struggle. God, in sending His Son, has condemned sin in the 
flesh. The alien power, sin, is no longer to rule. The reality 
and the strength of the Spirit of God have come into our 
lives with Jraus, so that the body is dead, to be revived only 
at the bidding of the indwelling Spirit (8‘ -*'■'). We are no 
longer bound to sin. God hius put it into our hearts to call 
Him* Abba, Father.’ Weare His little ones already. How 
glorious and how certain Is our inheritance! That redemp- 
tion for which creation groans most surely awaits us, far 
more than recompensing our pre.sent woes; and patience 
becomes us who have already received the first-fruits of the 
Spirit. The Spirit of God prays for us in our weakness, and 
we know that we stand in God’s foreknowledge and calling. 
All must be well (8‘2-3i). And then in a final triumph-song 
St. Paul asks, ‘If God be for us, who can be against usV 
The victory of the Christian life requirejs a new word: we are 
more than conquerors. Nothing can separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our f^ord 

Almost ahnintly St. Paul turns to his third main question. 
The rejection of the Jews, by which the grace of God has come 
to the Gentile, grieves him to the heart. How is God’s 
treatment of the Jews to be justified? There was from the 
first an element of selectiveness in God’s dealings with the 
race of Abraham. The promise was not the necessary 
privilege of natural descent. It was to Isaac and not to 
Lshmael, to Jacob and not to Esau (Q* ’'’). God’s mercy is 
inscrutable and arbitrary but it must be just. WTiom He 
wills, He pities: whom lie wills. Ho hardens. If it he said, 
‘Then God cannot justly blame men; how can the clay resist 
the potter?’, St. Paul does not really solve the problem, but 
he asserts most emphatically that God’s righ t to choose indi- 
viduals for salvation cannot be limited by human thought 
The justice of God’s rejection of the Jews cannot 
be questioned a priori. But wljat are the facts? The Jews, 
in seeking to establish their own righteiJVLsriess, have failed 
to find the rightwiusness of God. They have failed, because 
the coming of Christ puts an end to legal righteousness, a 
fact to which Moses himself bears testimony. They ought 
to have realized this, and they cannot be excused on the 
ground that they have had no preachers. They are re- 
sponsible for their own rejection: they have heard and 
known and disobeyed (9*“-102'). But though God has the 
right to reject His people, and though tlie Jews are them- 
selves responsible for their refusal to accept the gospel, yet 
St. Paul cannot believe that it is final. Even now a remnant 
has been saved by grai^e; and the present rejection of Israel 
must have been intended to save the Gentiles. What 
larger blessing will not God bestow when He restores His 
people? The Gentiles must see in the fall of Israel the 
goodness of God towards themselves, and the possibilities 
of mercy for the Jews. This is enforced by the illustration 
of the wild olive and the natural branches Tho 

Jews are enemies now, in order that God may bless the 
Gentiles. But they are still beloveil, for the sake of the 
fathers. No, God has not deserted Ills people. If they 
are at present under a cloud, it is God’s mercy and not His 
anger that has willed it so. And the same unsearchable 
mercy will one day restore them to His favour (11*-*). 

With the thougnt of the infinite mercies of God so stri- 
kingly evidenced, rit. Paul begins his practical exhortation. 
Self^urrender to God is demanded as man's service. ‘Thou 
must love Him who has loved thee so.’ A great humility 
becomes us, a full recognition of the differing gifts which 
God bestows on us. A willingness to bear wrong will mark 
the Christian. He must be merciful, since his confidence 
is in the mercy of God. The conclusion of oh. 11 underlies 
the whole of ch. 12. 8t. Paul goes on to urM his readert 
to obey the governing powers; *to pay to all the debt of 
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love, which alone fulfils the Law; to put off all sloth and 
vice, since the day is at hand (ch. 13). The duties of strong 
and weak towanw each other will call for brotherly love. 
We must not surrender the principle of individual responsi- 
bility. Each standeth and falleth to the Lord. We have 
no right to judge, and we must not force our practices on 
our fellows. On the other hand, we must not push our in- 
dividual liberty so far as to offend our brothers. Let us 

5 ive up things we feel to be right, if wo cause strife and 
oubt Dy asserting our liberty. The strong must bear the 
inftnnities of the weak. Even Christ pleased not Iliiuself. 
May we find our joy and peace in following Him! (14-15^*). 

8t. Paul then concludes by explaining why he was so Ixild 
as to write to them at all, and by unfolding hi.s plans and 
hopes for the future (15‘^-^). The last chapter contains a 
recommendation of Pha‘be who brin^^ the letter, and a 
number of detailed salutations to individual members of 
the Church, and to .some house-churches. A brief warning 
against teachers wdio clause division, greetings from St, 
Paul’s companions, and an elaborate doxology bring the 
letter to a close (ch. 16). 

The theology and leading ideas of the letter cannot 
be treated here. In a sense, however, the importance 
of Romans lies rather in Its religious power than in it.s 
theological ideas. The letter is bound together by 
St. Paul's central experience of the mercy of God. In 
God’.s grace he has found the strength which can arrest 
the decay of a sinful, careless world. In God’s grace he 
has found also the s(‘cret of ov«Tcoining for the man who 
is conscious of the awfulness of sin, and of his own 
inability to save his life from destruction. The problem 
of the rejection of the Jews is really raised, not .so mucli 
by their j)reviou8 prlvileg<'S as by God’s present mercy. 
8t. Paul cannot be satisfied till he has grasped the love 
of God, which he feels mu.st beat the heart of the mystery. 
The reality and nearness of God’s mercy determine the 
Christian character and render it possible. It is note- 
worthy that, though 8t. Paul seldom refers to the sayings 
of Jesus, he arrives at the mind of Christ through the 
gosiKd of the grace of God. A coinpari.son of the Sermon 
on the Mount with Ro 12-14 makes the antithesis, 
■JcvSus or Paul,’ appear ridiculous. Above all, the 
glowing earnestness with which in chs, 4-8 he seeks to 
share with the Roman Christians — (note the use of ‘we’ 
throughout that .section)— the highe.st and holiest 
inspirations he has learnt from Christ, reveals a heart in 
wdiich the love of God is sited abroad. As Dei.ssmami 
suggests, we do not recognize the sjjecial charact<-risti<' of 
Ht. Paul if we regard him us first and foremost the theo- 
logian of primitive Christianity. Romans is the passionate 
outpouring of one who has come into living touch with 
his heavenly Father. 

3. Some textual points : integrity and genuineness, — 

The oml.ssion in manuscript G of the wmrds en KDmd 
in !’• is an interesting indication of tiie probability 
that a shortened edition of Roirians. with the local 
references suppressed, may have been circulated in 
quite early times. The letter to the Ephesians seems 
to have been treated in the .same way. This shorter 
edition may have eoncluded at 1428, where the final 
doxology (10'^-’*^) is placed in several MSS (ALP. etc,). 
Hut the shifting position of this <loxology in our authorities 
perhaps indicates that it is not part of the original letter 
at all (see Denney, in tin? EG!'). But there is further 
evidence to show that some early editions of the letter 
omitted chs. 1.5 and 16. Marcioii apparently omitted 
these chapters. Tertiillian, Ireno'u.s, and Cyprian do 
not quote them. There Is also some internal evidence 
for thinking that ch. 16 at least may be part of a letter 
to Ephesus. Thtr reference to Epaenetus in 16® would 
be more natural In a letter to Ephesus than in a letter to 
Rome. In view of Ac 18“ it is difficult to suppose that 
Aquilaand Priscilla had returned froniEpfiiesusto Rome. 
Moreover, it is not likely that 8t. Paul would have .so 
many acquaintances in a church he had not visited. 
Ou the other hand, none of these considerations affects 
or explains ch. 16. and the two chapters cannot be 
separated very easily. Further, Sanday and Headlam 
have collected an imposing array of evidence to prove the 


presence at Rome of p(‘rsons with such names as are 
mentioned in ch. 16 (‘Romans’ in ICC xxxiv f.). The 
question must stlil be regarded as open. 

Hut w’^hile there is soiru* probability that ch. 16 is part 
of a distinct letter, the theories of dismemberment, or 
rather the proofs of the composite character of Romans 
advanced by some Dutch scliolars, cannot be considered 
convincing. The views of the late Prof. W. C. van Manen 
have received perhaps undue attention, owing to the 
fact that the art. on ‘Romans’ in the EBi is from his 
pen. His criticism was certainly arbitrary, and his 
premises frequently inaccurate. Thus he quotes with 
approval Evanson’s statement that there is no reference 
in Acts to any project of St. Paul’s to visit Rome — a 
statement made in direct contradiction of Ac 19^1 
{EBi, vol. Iv. col. 4137). The year a.d. 120 is regarded 
as the probable date of Roman.s, in face of the external 
evidence of 1 Clement {ib. col. 4143), The general 
argument against the genuineness of Romans, which 
weighs most with van Manen, lies in the fact that ‘it hai 
learned to l)reak with Judaism, and to regard the stand 
point of the law^ as once for all past and done with,” 
This Is ‘a remarkable forward step, a rich and far- 
reaching reform of the most ancient type of Christianity; 
now, a man does not b(‘(‘onie at one and the sarao 
moment the adherent of a new religion and its great 
n^formor’ (i6. col. 4138). Of thi.s disproof of Pauline 
authorship it is quite sufficient to say with Prof. 
Bchmiedel, ‘ Perhaps St. Paul was not an ordinary man.’ 
Indeed, Prof. Schiniedcl’s article on 'Galatians’ {ib. 
vol. ii. col. 1620f.) is a final refutation of the Dutch 
school represented by van Manen. They have advanced 
as yet no solid reason for doubting the genuineness of 
Romans. H. G. Wood. 

ROME. — The beginnings of Rome are shrouded in 
obscurity. The city was situated on the left bank of 
the Tiber, about 18 miles from its mouth. The 
original Rome was built on one hill only, the Palatine, 
but the neighbouring hills W’ere successively included, 
and about the middleof the sixth century b.c., according 
to tradition, a wall was built to endo.se the enlarged 
city. Tlie whole circuit of this w^all was about 5 miles, 
and it was pierced by niiu'teen gates. Within these was 
a large area of va(>aiit .spaces, which were gradually 
built on later, and at the beginning of the Empire 
(roughly middle of 1st c('nt. b.c.) not only was the city 
congested with buihiings, but large areas without the 
wall were also covered w'ith houses. The Roman 
Forum, an open space measuring over 300 ft. in length, 
and about 160 ft. in breadth, w’as the centre of political, 
legal, and commercial life. At one end was the rostra 
or platform, from which speeches were delivered to the 
juihlie; at the other end W'ere shops. It was flanked 
by the senate-house and law'-courts. On the top of the 
Capitoline Hill w'as the CapUoliuvi, or great temple 
dedicated to Jupitt'r, Juno, and Minerva, and on the 
Palatine Hill the principal residence of the Emperor, 
and the Temple of Apollo, containing the public libraries, 
Greek and Latin. In the Imperial period four additional 
fora were built, devoted entirely to legal, literary, and 
religious purposes — the Forum lulium begun by Julius 
Ctesar, the Forum Augustum. built by Augustus, the 
Forum Transiiorium completed by Nerva, and thePoram 
I'raiani built by Trajan — the most splendid work of 
Imperial times. Various estimates of the population 
of Rome in the time of Christ have been given: 2,000,000 
seems not unlikely. All nationalities in the Empire 
were represented — among them many Jews, who were 
expelled by Claudius in a.d. 60, but returned at his 
death four years later. The slave population was very 
large. 

The Romans began as one of the members of the 
Latin league, of which, having become presidents, they 
eventually became masters. After conquering Latium 
they were inevitably brought into conflict with the othif 
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#aoet of Italy, over most of which they were sovereign 
about the middle of the 3rd cent. b.c. The extension of 
Roman territory steadily continued until, in the time 
of Clirist, it included, roughly, Europe (except the 
British Isles, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
and Russia), the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and 
the north-west of Africa. 

The Roman State was at first ruled by kings, but 
these gave place to two rulers, known later as consuls. 
Their powers were gradually circumscrib(‘d by the 
devolution of some of their dutit^s on other magistrates. 
The period of steady accession of territory was coincident 
with a bitter struggle between the patrician and the 
plebeian classes, both of which comi)rised free citizens. 
The contest between the orders lasted for about two 
centuries, ami at the end of that period all the offices of 
State were equally open tc both. This was not, however, 
the establishment of areal democracy, but the beginning 
of a struggle between the governing cla.ss and the mass 
of the people, which eventually brought the Republic 
to an end. The civil wars, which during the last 
century of its existt'iice had almost destroyed it, had 
shown clearly that peace could be reached only under 
the rule of one man. The need of the time was satisfied 
by Augustus, who ruled as autocrat under constitutional 
forms: the appearance of a republic was rt tained, but 
the reality was gone, anti the appearance itself gradually 
disappeared also. For the city of Rome tin* Empire 
was a time of luxury and idleness, but the provinces 
entered upon an era of progressive prosptTity. The 
Emperor was responsible for the government of all 
provinces where an army was necessary (for instance, 
Syria), and governed these by paid deputies of his own. 
The older and more settl(?d provinces were governed by 
officials ai>iK)inted by the senate, but the Emperor had 
his financial interests attended to by procurators of his 
own even in the.se. Under the Empire the provinces 
were much more protected against the rapacity and 
cruelty of governors than in Republican times. The 
Emperors themselves stood for just as well as efficient 
administration, and most of them gave a noble example 
by strenuous devotion to administrative business. 

The resident Romans in any province consisted of 
(1) the officials connected with the Government, who were 
generally changed annually; (2) members of the great 
financial companies and hjsser biisimss rmm, who.se 
interests kept them there; (3) citizens of colonice (or 
military settlements), which were really parts of Rome 
itself set down in the provinces; (4) soldiers of the 
garrison and their officers; (5) distinguished natives 
of the province, who, for services rendered to the Roman 
State, were individually gifted with the citizenship. 
Such must have been one of the aru^estors ol St. Paul. 
The honour was not conferred on all the inhabitants of 
the Empire till 212 a.d., and in NT times tho.se wlio 
posses.sed it constituted the aristocracy of the commu- 
nities in which they lived. 

The Romans have left a great h-gacy to the world. 
Asadrrjinistrators, lawyers, soldiers, engineers, architects, 
and builders they have nev'cr been surpassed. In 
literature they depended mainly on the Gr<;eks, as in 
sculpture, music, painting, and medicine. In the arts 
they never attained more than a respectable standard. 

A. ISOUTER. 

ROOF. — See House, § 6. 

ROOM. — See House, § 2. For the ‘upper room.’ 
see tt». § 6, and for the now obsolete use of room’ in 
the sense of place at table, as ‘the chief room’ (Lk 14’), 
the ‘highest room* (v.* — RV in both cases ‘chief seal’), 
<»r ‘the uppermost room’ (Mt 23*, Mk 12**, RV ‘chief 
place’), see Meals, § 6. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ROPE. — See Cord. 

ROSE. — 1 . ch'abazzeleth [Heb.], Ca 2‘ [‘rose of Sharon*], 
Is 3.5b All authorities are agreed that the tr. ‘rose’ 
adopted In the EV is Incorrect. The ch’dbazzelcth 


appears to have been a bulbed flower. The RViu 
suggests ‘autumn crocus’ (Colchicum autumnale); oi\ 
the other hand, many good authorities suggest the 
much more striking and sweeter-scented plant — th« 
narcissus, which is a great favourite to-day In Palestine. 
Two species are known — N. Tazetta and N. serotinus 
In Wis 2*. Sir 24“ 39“ 50* we have mention of rhodon 
(Gr.). Whether this is, as Tristram maintains, th<- 
Rhododendroii or the true rose is uncertain; both occur 
in parts of Palestine. E. W. G. Masterman. 

ROSH. — 1. A df'seendant of Benjamin (Gn 46*’ [text 
doubtful]), 2. In Ezk 38*’ 39’ the word Rosh is thougid 
by many interpreters to refer to a i)eople, otherwise un- 
known, but coupled with Meshech and Tubal (wh. see). 
It Is possible, however, that the word meaning ‘head’ 
is usc‘d as a preposition ‘over,’ so that the phrase here 
applied to Gog (wh. see) simply means, ‘prince over 
Meshech and Tubal’; cf. AVm, J. F. McCurdy. 

RUBT. — See Jewels and PnEcioxrs Stones, 

RUDDER.— See Ships and Boats, 2 (2). 

RUE (Lk IP*). — The rue of Palestine is Ruta 
chalf’pensis, a variety of tin* ottieiiial plant, which is 
cultivated as a medicine. K. W. G. Mastehman. 

RUFUS. — 1. The brother of Alexander and son of 
Simon of Gyrene (Mk 15*’ only). 2. A Cliristian ut 
Rome greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16’») as ‘the chosen in 
the Lord,’ together with his mother and mine.’ It ha.s 
been conjectured that these two are the same person, 
that Simon’s widow (‘f) had emigrated to Rome witli her 
two sons, where they became people of eminence in the 
Church, and that this is the rc'a.son why the brothers are 
mentioned by St. Mark, who probably wrote in Rome, 

A. J. Maclean. 

RUG. — Jg 4’* (RV). The tr. is doubtful. 

RUHAMAH. — The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s wife, was called Lo-ruhamah, ‘unpltied’ 
(Hos !*• *). The name was given symbolically to indicate 
tliat God had ceased to pity Israt*l, and given her over 
to calamity. The return of God’s mercy is indicated in 
Hos 2’ ‘Say ye unto your brethren, Ammi (t.e. *my 
people,’ in opposition to Lo-aznmi, ‘not ray people’); 
and to your sisters, Ruhamnh' (i.e. ye are ‘pitied’). 
A similar play on the word is found in Hos 2** ‘I will 
have mtrey on “tier that had not obtained mercy” 
(Lo-ruhamah).’ W. F. Boyd. 

RULE , — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

RULER OF THE FEAST . — See Governor, Meals, 6 . 

RULER OF THE SYNAGOGUE. — See Synagootie. 

EULERS OF THE CITY.— EV ir. in Ac 17»- * of the 
Gr. politarchai, which was the special local title of the 
magistrates of Thessaloriica. 

RUMAH . — The home of Pcdaiali, the maternal grand 
father of Jelioiakim (2 K 23‘’*). Josephus (Ant. x. v. 2) 
reads Abouma, no doubt a scribal error for Arouma, 
which may be the Arumah of Jg 9«‘ near Shechern 
There was another Rumah in Galilee (Jos BJ ni. vii. 
21), perhaps the modern Rumch near Nazareth; and 
Pedaiah may have b(!(m a Galila^an. W. F. Boyd. 

RUNNERS . — See Footman, Guard. 

RUSH, RUSHES.— 1. gbme'. Ex 2» (EV ‘bulrushes’ 

RVm ‘papyrus’). Job 8”, Is 18* (AV ‘bulrushes,’ RV 
‘papyrus’) 35’. This was probably the once famous 
plant tli(^ pap 3 rru 8 ((Jy perns papyrus, Arab, bablr), which 
now flourishes in the Huleh swamps. The bulrush 
(Scirpus maritimus) and other species may have been 
included in the Heb. name gbme*. 2. ’agmbn. Job 41* 
(AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope,’ RVm ‘Heb. a rope of rushes') 
4120 (AV ‘caldron,’ RV ‘[burning] rushes’). Is 9’* 19“ 
58* (AV ‘bulrush’). There are some twenty kinds ol 
rushes in Palestine, but it Is impossible to fit the 
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references to any one kind, and, indeed, some kind of 
‘ reed' (wh. see) is quite as probable, especially in Is 58^. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

RUTH (meaning uncertain). — A woman of Moab, 
who, like her mother-in-law Naomi, and her sister-in- 
law Orpah, was left a widow. On I^aomi desiring 
to return to her own people in Bethlehein-Judah — 
which she had left with her husband owing to a famine — 
Ruth refused to leave her, and tlie two returned together 
to Bethlehem. Here she became the wife of Boaz, and 
bore him Obecl, who became the father of Jesse; she 
therefore figures in the genealogy of Christ (Mt 1^). 
See, further, the next article. W. O. E. Oehteuley. 

RUTH (Book of).- 1. Contents. — The book is really 
the narrative of a family story, told in a charmingly 
idyllic way. Th(‘ fact of most far-reaching interest 
which it contains is that the Moabite.ss Ruth, i.e. one 
who is non-Israelite, is repnesented as the ancestrc'ss of 
th(; house of David; this is very important, as testifying 
to a spirit which is very dilTermt from ordinary Jewish 
exclusiveness, and as far as the OT is concerned can 
be paralleled only by the Book of Jonah. A point of 
subsidiary but yet considerable interest in the book 


is its archaeology; the notices concerning the laws •! 
the marriage of next-of-kin (22< 4^® ), and of the method 
of transferring property (47- »). and of the custom of the 
formal ratification of a compact (4“- »), are all evidently 
echoes of u.sages which belonged to a time long anterior 
to the date at which the book was written, though in 
part still in vogue. 

2. Date. — The language of the book has an ‘ Aramaicl- 
zing tendency’; it implicitly acknowledges itself to 
have been written long after the time of the events it 
professes to describe (D 4D; In the Hebrew Canon it is 
placed among the Hagiographa- these considerations 
lead to the conclusion that the book must be of late 
date. That it is post-exilic cannot admit of doubt; 
but to assign to it a date more definite than this would 
he precariou.s. This much, at least, may be said: the 
third portion of the Hebrew Canon was comifieted, at 
the earliest, after the close of the 3rd cent. b.c. Now it 
is not likely that a book which purported to contain a 
fuller genealogy of David than that of 1 Samuel would 
have been long in existence without being admitted 
into the Canon. W. O. E. Oesterijct. 

RYE. — See Rie. 
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SABAOHTHANI.— See Eloi, Eloi, etc. 

SABiEANS. — See Sheba. 

SABANNEUS (1 Es 9^3; Zabad, Kzr 10»». 

SABANKUS (1 Es 8«3) c=Binnui, Ezr 8«. 

SABAOTH.-See God, 2 (/i), and Loun of Hosts. 

SABATEUS U Es 9^«) -- Shabbethai, Neh 8’. 

SABATHUS vl Es 92«)-Zabad, Ezr lO^^. 

SABBATEUS (1 Es 9“ ) - Shabbethai, Ezr 10« 
SABBATH —1. Origrin of the Sabbath. — The name 
•Sabbath’ (Hel). sfiahhdth, from a verb ffhSbath, meaning 
‘to desist’) might he applied to any sacred si-a.son 
as a time of cessation from labour, and is so use<l of 
the Day of AtoiKunent, which was obsi>rved annually 
on the tenth day of the seventh month (Lv !(>’> 

But in u.sage it is alino.st (‘oiifined to the day of rest 
which closed each \V(H‘k of scvcti days, the cycle running 
continuously through the calendar witliout regard to 
the month or tin* year. The origin of this in.stitution, 
and its early history among the Isra<*lites. are invohed 
in much obscurity. That it has affinities with certain 
Babylonian observances is ol)vioiis: hut the difTerences 
are very marked, and a direct dependence of the one 
on the other is <litficult to understand. It is known 
that in two months (possibly in all) the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th days (those in which the moon enters a new 
phase), and also the 19th (the (7X7th'=“) 49th from the 
beginning of the previous month), were regarded in 
Babylonia as unlucky days, on which certain actions 
had to be avoided by important personages (king, 
priest, physician). The name shabaUu has also been 
found in the inscriptions, where it is explained as Urn 
nUh fiW*«‘day of the appeasement of the heart’ (of 
the deity), — In the first instance, therefore, a day of 
prayer or atonement. But that the five unlucky days 
mentioned above were called i^habauu has not been 
proved, and is. Indeed, rendered improbable by the 
more recent discovery that shabnttu was a name for the 
day of the full moon (the ir)th of the month). When 
we turn to the early references to the Sabbath in the 
OT, we find a state of things which vseem.s at first sight 
bo present a i>arallel to the Babylonian usage. It is a 


singular fact that except in the expansions of the Fourth 
Commandment in Ex 20«‘>' and Dt (which are 
evidently no part of the original r>ecalogue), there is 
nothing in the pre-exilic literature which explicitly 
indicates that the word ‘Sabbath’ denoted a weekly- 
day of rest. In the kernel of the Decalogue (Ex 20*, 
Dt .')'*), the observance of the Sabbath is enjoined; 
but neither the manner of its observance nor the period 
of its recurnuice is prescribed. Where, on the other 
hand, the weekly rest is inculcated (Ex 23‘* 34«)» 
the name ‘Sabbath’ does not occur. In the prophetic 
and historical books ‘Sabbath’ and ‘new moon’ are 
associated In such a way as to suggest that both were 
lunar festivals (Am 8^ Ho 2”, Is 2 K 4“); and 
the attempt has been made to trace the transition from 
the Babylonian institution to the Hebrew Sabbath by 
the hyi)Othesis that originally the Sabbath in Israel 
was the feast of the full moon, just as in Babylonia. 
This theory, however, is little but an ingenious paradox. 
It is arbitrary to deny the antiquity of Ex 23^2 or 34^1; 
and if the word ‘ Sabbath ’ is not found in these passages, 
yet the related verb shdbath is used in both, as is rarely 
trie case except in connexion with the Sabbath. More- 
over, the way in which the Sabbath is isolated from all 
other sacred seasons (Decalogue, 2 K 11*®- 16^*) goes 
far to show that even in the pre-exilic period it was a 
festival sui generis, and had already acquired something 
of the prominence which belonged to it in later times. 
How little force there is in the argument from the 
connexion of ‘new moon’ and ‘Sabbath’ may be seen 
from Is 66”, Col 2>®^ . The most reasonable conclusion 
is that the wtn^kly Sabbath is everywhere presupposed 
In the OT, and that, if it be connected historically with 
Babylonian institutions, the development lies behind 
the range of Israelite tradition, and in all probability 
was a feature of Canaanitlsh civilization when the 
Hebrews settled in the country. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the hypothesis of a Babylonian 
origin does not exhaust the possibilities of the case. 
Although a regularly recurring day of rest is neither 
necessary nor possible for pastoral nomads, it is quite 
conceivable that some form of Sabbath observance, 
depending on the phases of the moon, was practised 
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by the Hebrews in the desert, and that the transforma- 
tion of this primitive lunar festival into the Sabbath 
as we find it in the OT was due to the suppression of its 
superstitious associations under the influence of the 
national religion of Israel. 

2. Relifpous significance of the Sabbath.— The dis- 
tinctive -oaracteristics of the Hebrew Sabbath were 
mainly aese two: ir was, first, a day sacred to Jahwoh, 
and second, a day ot rest. In the earlier period cessa- 
tion from labour may have been merely a consequence 
of the festal character of the day; although the rein- 
forcement of the ceremonial sanction by humanitarian 
motives in the legislation (Ex 23*2, 514 ^ shows that 

already the religious mind of the nation had grasped 
the final justification of tlie Sabbath as an institution 
made for man, and not one for which man was made. 
This conception of the Sabbath underwent a radical 
modification in the age of tlie Exile. It is hardly 
accurate to say that the change was entirely due to 
the fact that the Sabbath was one of tiie few religious 
ordinances by which the Israelite in a foreign land 
could mark his separation from heathenism. The idea 
of the Sabbath as a covenant between Jahweh and 
Israel, which is elaborated in Ezekiel and tlie code 
called the Law of Holiness, is foreshadowed in Dt 5*^; 
and even the more imposing conception of it as a 
memorial of the Creation finds expression in Ex 20'*, 
which is quite possibly of older date than the Priestly 
account of Creation in On 1. The truth is that in Uiis, 
as in many oilier cases, the real turning-point was not 
the deportation of the people but the suppression of 
the popular ritual by Josiah’s reformation. None the 
less it is important to observe that, for whatever reason, 
a profound transformation of the character of the 
Sabbath emerges in writings of the Exilic and post- 
exilic period. The obligation of rest, from being a 
necessary concomitant of acts of worship, or a means to 
a higher end, becomes an end in itself, a form of self- 
denial, pleasing to the Deity as an act of implicit 
obedience to His positive command. Tiic whole of tlie 
subsequent legislation proceeds from this point of view. 
In Ezekiel and the Law of Holiness the Sabbath (as 
has just been observed) is conceived as an arbitrary 
sign of the covenant between Jahweh and Israel, and 
of the individuars fidelity to that covenant. The 
Priestly Code not only exalts the Sabbath by basing 
its sanction on the example of the Creator (Gn 22-<, 
Ex 3PD. but seeks to enforce its observance by the 
imposition of tiie death penalty (Ex 31*^ Nu l6'«-36), 
and sets the example of guarding its sanctity by pro- 
hibitive regulations (Ex 353). The memoirs of Neiierniah 
reveal at once the importance attached to the Sabbath 
as a mark of the distinction between the faithful Jews 
and their heathen neighbours (lO^i 13‘^), and the stern 
determination which was necessary to compel obedience 
(13*^® ). In post-exilic prophecies there are several 
allusions to Sabbath observance as a supreme religious 
duty, and a condition of the fulfilment of the Messianic 
expectations (Jer Is 562 fl. fifi”). At the 

commencement of the Maccabspan revolt, regard for 
the Sabbath was so ingrained in the mind of the people 
that strict Jews allowed themselves to be slaughtered 
by their enemies rather than use arras for tlieir own 
defence (1 Mac ); though after one incident of 
this kind the maxim was laid down that defensive 
operations in war were legitimate on the Sabbath 

8. The Sabbath In the NT.— The Gospels show that 
by the time of Christ the casuistry of the scribes had 
hedged round the Sabbath with many of those petty 
and vexatious rules which are preserved in tlie Rabbinical 
iterature, and which completely eviscerated the in- 
stitution of any large principle of religion or humanity. 
Accordingly the Sabbath law was (next to His own 
Messianic claims) the chief subject of contention between 
OUT Lord and the Pharisees (see Mt 12^*- . Lk 13»<®* 


14>» Jn 5®* 7“ 9^^®- etc.). As regards our Lord's 
own attitude, it is enough to say that it combined 
reverence for the ordinance, in so far as it served religious 
ends (Lk 4*® etc.), with a resolute vindication of the 
principle that ‘the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath’ (Mk 22’). Similarly, In the 
Pauline Epistles the Sabbath is relegated, either inferen- 
tially (Ro 14®' , Gal 4^ ) or expressly (Col 2'o' ), to the 
category of things morally indifferent, with regard to 
which each man must follow the dictates of his con- 
science. It is significant also that the decree of the 
Council of Jeru.salern does not impose the ob.servance 
of the Sabbath on the Gentile Churches (Ac Ifi***). On 
the later Christian observance of the first da.v of the 
week, and its assimilation to the Jewish Sabbath, see 
Lord’s Day. J. Skinnkr. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. — See Weights and 
Mea.sures, I. 

SABBATICAL YEAR (including year of Jubilee). — 
1. OT references. — In a consideration of the regulations 
connected with the Sal)batical and Jubilee years, it is of 
the greate.st importance to keep distinct tlic various 
stage.s of the Jewish legi.slation on the subji*ct. The 
various ordinances differ greatly in character and detail; 
and in order to comprehend this diversity it Is necessary 
to as.sumo as grant(‘d the main conclusions of f)T 
criticism, and to admit at any rate that a separation in 
time and difference in spirit characterize the several 
parts of the ‘Mo.saic Law.’ 

Exodus, In 23*^’- “ an entire cessation of all field- 
work Is ordered to take place In every 7tli year. I'liis 
Is said to be dii'tated by a regard for tiie poor and the 
beasts of the field. In effect the gift of one year’s 
produce to tlie poor is prescrilied, that the landless may 
receive the usufruct of tlie soil. In 212 -® it is laid down 
that a Hebrew slave can b(‘ kept in bondage only for 
six years. After tlii.s period he w'as automatically eman- 
cipated, though his wife and children must remain in 
servitude, if he had married after his term of service 
began. But provision ivas made for cases where a 
slave might de.sire to remain in this condition. A 
public ceremony took plaee which’ signified his aceiqit- 
ance of the position in perpetuity. Nothing is here, 
.said which leads us to suppose that there was one 
simultaneous pt^riod of emancipation all over the. 
country, and no reference is made to redemption of land 
or remission of debts. 

Deuteronomi/. In 15‘-» the 7th year is assigned a.s 
the period at which all the liabilities of a Jew were 
suspended (or possibly, as Jo.sephus supposes, entirely 
cancelled); this provision w'as to be of universal 
operation. repeats the ordinances of Ex 21 

with regard to the emancipation of slave.s; here again 
no simultaneity of redemption can be inferred. 31*®-*’ 
prescribes tliat tlie Law is to be read every 7th year (the 
‘year of release’) at the Feast of Tabernacles (cf. Nch 
8I3-J8). Nothing is said in Deuteronomy about a 
possible redemption of land. 

Leviticus. In 25*-“ provision Is made for a seventh- 
year fallow; but there is no mention of the poor. Thi 
rea.son a.s.signed is that the land, being Jehovah’s land, 
must keep Babbath, i.e. the Sabbath principle Is extender*’ 
to cover nature as well a.s man. We also find here the 
jubilee ordinances. After 49 year.s had elajKsed, every 
50th year w^a.s to lx*, inaugurated as a jubilee by the blow- 
ing of the trumpet on the Day of Atonement. All slaves 
were to be emancipated (this may be a modified substi- 
tute for the earlier provisions with regard to emancipation 
after 7 years); no mention is made of the possibility of 
perpetual slavery, but it is ordained that the Hebrev/ 
slave of a foreigner may be redeemed by a relative, all 
Jews being es.sentially Jehovah’s servants. The land 
was to lie fallow, and providential aid Is promised to 
ensure sufficiency of produce during the period of three 
years when no harvest could be gathered, vie. the 40tb 
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year, which would be a sabbatical fallow, the year of 
jubilee, and the following year, when tillage would be 
resumed. Here also we find elaborate directions for the 
redemption of land In the jubilee year. They may be 
thus summarized: (1) No landed property may be sold, 
but only the usufruct of its produce up to the next 
jubilee, and the price must be calculated by the distance 
from that pwriod. (2) A kinsman may redeem land 
thus mortgaged, or (the meaning may possibly be) 
exercise a right of pre-emption upon it. (3) The mort- 
gager may redeem at the selling price, less the yearly 
proportion for the time elapjsed since the sale. (4) House 
property in walled towns (not in villages) may be sold 
outright, and is redeemable only during one year. Such 
property was presumably regarded as human and arti- 
licial. whilst all land was essentially the proi)erty of 
Jehovah. (5) The I^vltical possessions were redeemable 
at any time, and did not come under the jubilee provisions. 
(6) Nothing is said in I^iv. as to the remission of debts, 
but there is a general prohibition of usury. (7) In Lv 
2716 26 a field devoted to Jehovah must be valued at 
oiK’e at a fixed rate, and might be redeemed at this 
price, plus a fine of 20 per cent., up to the year of 
jubilee. If not redeemed by then it became sacred 
property: no redemption of it was thereafter possible. 

2. Purposes of the Sabbatical rules. —The purposes 
underlying the ordinances above catalogued may be 
cla.ssified under 4 heads: but it i.s practically impossible 
to assign any certain priority of time to any one of the 
classes, (a) The pcriodiail fallow. This Is a very 
common provision in agriculture, and the seven years' 
period is still observed in Syria. Since the fallow year 
was not at first everywhere simultaneous, the earlier 
historical books are silent about it; and indeed it cannot 
have been generally observed. For the 70 years’ cap- 
tivity and desolation of the land was regarded as making 
up for the unobserved Sabbaths of the land (2 Ch 30’*, 
cf. Lv 26«- «). The reference in Neh 10*‘ may be to 
the periodical fallow or to the remission of debts. But 
1 Mac 6<® ” shows that the fallow year wa.s observed 
later, {b) The emancipation of slaves (cf. Jer 34«- »). 
Such a provision must have been very ditticult to 
enforce, and we find no other pos.sible reference to it. 
(c) The remission or suspension of debts. The only 
reference is the dubious one in Neh ICF'h (d) The re- 
iemptton of real property. The kind of tenure here 
implied Is not uncommonly found in other countries, 
and Jer 32*^^ . Ru 4, Ezk 7‘® show that something akin 
to It did exist in Pale.stine (cf. also Ezk 46‘7). But that 
it was in no sense universal may be inferred from Isaiah's 
and Micah's denunciations of land-grabbing: on the 
other hand, 1 K 21* < furni.she.s an instance of the in- 
alienability of land. Cf. Leviticus, p. 643^ 

In general we have no sign that the sabbatical and 
jubilee provisions were ever .strictly observed in Biblical 
times. Their principles of rest and redemption, though 
never practised as a piece of social politic..s, were preached 
as ideals, and may have had some effect In discouraging 
slave-owning, land-grabbing, and usury, and in encourag- 
ing a more merciful view of the relations between Jew 
and Jew. Thus Is 61* •» is steeped in the jubilee phra.se- 
ology, and Chri.st adopted this passage to explain His 
own mission (Lk 4‘" ). A. W. F. Blunt, 

SABBEUS (1 £s 0*0 - Shemaiah, Ezr 10*L 

SABI (1 Es 5»«)-Shobai, Ezr 2<*, Neh 7“. 

8ABIA8 (1 Es lOxHashabiah, 2 Ch 35®. 

SABIE. — ‘The children of Pochereth-hazzebaim,' 
Ezr 2*7, Neh 7*», appear as ‘the sons of Phacereth, 
the sons of Sable’ in 1 Es 6**. 

SABTA, SABTAH. --In the genealogical list of On 10^ a 
son of Cush, named between Havilah and other Arabian 
districts. It was probably a region on or near the east 
coast of Arabia, but in spite of several conjectures it 
nas not been identified with any historical tribe or 


country. The relation.shlp with Cush is to be accountetl 
for on the ground that the Cushites were held to hav'e 
extended across the Red Sea from Nubia north-ea.stward 
over the great peninsula, J. F. McCurdy. 

SABTECA.— The youngest son of Cush according to 
Gn 107. xhe only iflentifi cation at all i)lausible has been 
made with Samydake on the E. side of the Persian Gulf. 
But this is improbable, since tliat region did not come 
within the Cushite domain, as jmiged by the names 
of the other sons of Cush. Possibly Sabteca is a mis 
writing for Sabtah (wh. see). J. P\ McCurdy. 

SAOAR.— 1. The father of Ahlam (1 Ch 1 1» - 2 S 23“ 
Sharar). 2. A family of gatekeepers (1 Ch 26-*). 

SAOKBUT. — See Music, etc., § 4 (c). 

SACKCLOTH.— The .sackcloth of OT was a coarse 
dark cloth made on tlie loom from the hair of goats 
and camels. In the extant literature it is almost always 
associated with mourning for the dead (Gn 37**, 2 S 3*‘ 
and oft.): and esp<‘cially with the public expression of 
humiliation and i)enitence in view' of some national 
misfortune, present or impending (1 K 2127, isjeh 9>, 
Jon 3* etc.). For other token.s of grief and iK-nitence, 
associated with the donning of sackcloth, such as ashes 
or dust on the head, and the rending of garments 
(this being a later substitute for their entire removal), 
see Mourning Cuhto.ms. In such cases the person or 
persons concerned are generally said to ‘ gird ’ themselves 
with sackcloth, or to have sackcloth about their loin.s, 
from which it is evident that the sackcloth was worn in 
the form of a loinclotli or waistclolh, tied in the ancient 
manner in a knot in front (cf. Is 202 * loose the sackcloth,' 
lit. ‘untie the knot ’). It wa.s worn by women as w'ell as 
by men (Is 32“, Jth 9'). The putting of it upon cattle, 
however, as mentioned in Jon 3« and Jth 4 io, and even 
upon an altar (4i‘), is, from the nature of the passages 
cited, rather a literary than a historical extravagance. 

In this custom most iru^lern scholars recognize an 
illustration of conservatism in religious practice. 
The waistcloth is known to have been the oldest article 
of dress among the Seriiite.s (see Dress, § 2), and as such 
it appears to liave b<*en retained in mourning customs 
and in Imrniliation before God, and perhaps In the 
exercise of the cultus, long after it had ceased to be the 
only garment of the people. The ihravi or waistclolh 
still worn bj'’ the Mo.sleni pilgrim.s during their devotions 
at the sacred shrine at Mecca, has often been cited as a 
modern parallel. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SACRAMENTS. — 1. The term. — Although applied by 
common consent to certain institutions of the NT, the 
word ‘sacrament’ (Lat. sacramentum) is not a Scrip- 
tural one. In classical Lat. sacramentum (fr. sacrare, 
‘ to con.secrate’) is used esp. in two senses: (a) passively, 
as a legal term, to denote a sum of money deposited 
by the. parties to a suit, which was forfeited by the 
loser and appropriated to sacred uses; (b) actively, 
as a military term, to denote the oath taken by newly 
enlisted soldiers. When it came to l>e api>lied to 
Christian u.ses, the word retained the sugge.stions of 
both of those earlier employments. A sacrament was 
something set apart for sacred purposes; it w’as also, 
in certain ca.ses, of the nature of a vow' of self-consecra- 
tion, resembling the oath of the Roman soldier (cf. 
Tertullian: ‘ We were called to the warfare of the 
living God In our very response to the sacramental 
words,' ad Mart. ili.). But the application and history 
of the word in the Christian Church were determined 
chiefly by the fact that in the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS 
it was repeatedly employed (mysterium, however, being 
employed more frequently) to render the Gr. mysl^rion. 
‘a mystery.’ {Thus Vulg. tr. St. Paul’s ‘Tills mystery 
is great’ (Eph 5“) by ‘Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est’; — a rendering that had not a little to do with the 
8ubst>quent erection of marriage into a sacrament .J 
This identification of the idea of a sacrament with that 
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df a mystery was carried still further by Tertullian, 
and was greatly fostered by the fact that about this 
time a tendency was rapidly growing in the Church 
to an assimilation of Christian worship to the Mystery* 
worship of the Graeco- Roman world (see art. Mystery). 
Tertullian (end of 2nd cent, and beginning of 3rd) is the 
first writer to apply the name * sacrament ’ to Baptism, 
the Eucharist, and other rites of the Chri.stian Church. 

When Pliny (c. a.d. 112), in his account of the worship of 
the Christians of Bithvnia, describes them at their morning 
meeting as ‘ binding tnemsel vea by a sacramentum to commit 
no kindof crime’ (Ep. x. 96), it has been suggested by some 
that he was using the word in the Christian sense, and was 
referring either to the baptismal vow or to participation in 
the Eu^anst. The fact, however, that we do not find 
such a use of the word, even in Christian writers, for nearly 
a century afterwards makes this extremely unlikely; and the 
probability is that Pliny intended it in the old Roman sense 
of an oath or solemn obligation. 

2. Nature and number.— (l) Though used especially 
of Baptism and the Eucharist, the application of the 
term by Christian writers was at first exceedingly 
loose, for it was taken to describe not only all kinds 
of religious ceremonies, but even facts and doctrines 
of the Christian faith. The vagueness of prevailing 
notions is illustrated by Augustine’s remark that ‘signs 
pertaining to things Divine are called sacraments,’ 
and by his well-known definition of a sacrament as 
‘the visible form of an invisible grace.’ It Is other- 
wise illustrated by the fact that Hugo of St. Victor 
(12th cent.) enumerates about 30 sacraments that had 
been recognized in the Church. The Council of Trent 
defined the nature of a sacrament more closely, by lay- 
ing it down that not all signs of sacred things have 
sacramental value, and that visible forms are sacra- 
ments only when they represent an invisible grace and 
become its channels. It further delimited the sacra- 
mental area by re-enacting in its 7th se.ssion (1547) 
a decision of the Council of Florence (1439) in which 
effect was for the first time authoritatively given to 
the suggestion of Peter Lombard (12th cent.) and 
other Schoolmen that the number of the sacraments 
shruild be fixed at 7, namely. Baptism, Confirmation, 
the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and 
Matrimony — a suggestion that was evidently influenced 
by the belief that 7 was a sacred number. 

(2) In the Reformed Churches criticism of this 
scheme was based on the fact that it proceeds on no 
settled principle. The number 7 is perfectly arbitrary ; 
while the definition of a sacrament is still so vague that 
anything but an arbitrary selection of particulars is 
impossible. While, therefore, the Reformers retained 
"he term ‘sacrament’ as a convenient one to express 
the general idea that has to be drawn from the char- 
acteristics of the acts classed together under this name — 
a term, moreover, that is sanctioned by the usage of 
the Church from the days of Tertullian — they found 
the distinguishing mark of a sacrament in the fact of 
its being instituted by Christ Himself and enjoined by 
Him upon His followers. And as Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are the only two rites for which this can 
be claimed, it follows that there are only two sacra- 
ments in the proper sense of the word. The unique- 
ness that belongs to these as resting upon Christ’s 
personal appointment and being bound up with His 
own words (Mt 28‘*, Mk 16h«l; Mt 26* «||, 1 Co 
11«**) justifies us in separating them from all other 
rites and ceremonies whatsoever, however seemly and 
suggestive any of these may appear to be, and raises 
them to the dignity of forming an integral part of the 
historical revelation of God in Christ, and so of being 
not signs merely, but in very truth, in Augustine’s 
phrase, ‘the word made visible,’ A justification of 
this segregation of Baptism and the Lord's Supper 
from all other rites, and their association together 
under a common name, is furnished in the NT by Ac 
2 «i. a 1 Co 10* A further justification may 


perhaps be found in the fact that St. Paul traces aa 
analogy between Circumcision and the Passover — 
the two most distinctive rites of the Old Covenant — 
on the one hand, and Baptism (Col 2") and the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Co 5^ with 11“) respectively, on the other. 

3. Efficacy. — According to the Roman view, sacra- 
ments are efflcacioiis ex operc operato, i.e. by a power 
inherent in themselves as outward acts. The Reformed 
doctrine, on the other hand, maintains that though 
they are Divinely appointed channels of the heavenly 
grace, their benefits to the recipient are contingent 
upon subjective spiritual conditions, and above all 
upon the exercise of faith in Christ Himself. See, 
further. Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Laying 
ON OF Hands. J. C. Lambert. 

SAORIfTOE AND OFFERING. — 1 .Terminology of 
SACRIFICE. — (a) General. Since every sacrifice was an 
offering, but all offerings were not sacrifiires, this pre- 
liminary study of the usage of these two important 
terms in our EV may start from the more compre- 
hensive ‘offering.’ It is true that in the majority of 
the occurrences of ‘offering,’ both in AV and in RV, 
It is simply a synonym of ‘sacrifice’ (cf. German Opfer). 
This is the case more particularly in the extensive 
nomenclature of the various sacrifices, as ‘ burnt offer- 
ing,’ which also appears in AV a.s ‘burnt sacrifice,' 
‘meal (AV meat) offering,’ etc. (In AV and RV the 
names of the sacrifices are printed separately, in Arner. 
RV they are more correctly joined by a hyphen, burnt- 
offering, etc.) As will presently appear (§2), the com- 
pound expression in such cases repre.sents but a single 
word in the original, which is the technical term for 
the particular sacrifice. 

In the remaining occurrences, however, ‘offering,’ 
or its synonym ‘oblation,’ is used in a more extended 
application to denote a g ft offered to God, as opposed 
to a secular gift, in the form of a present, britie, or the 
like, to a fellow-creature. Such 'holy gifts’ (Ex 28>*) 
or offerings may l>e divided into three cla.sses, namely, 

(1) altar-offerings, comprising all such offerings a» 
were brought into contact with the altar (cf. Mt 23*®), 
mo.stly for thti purpo.se of being consumed thereon; 

(2) the stated sacred dues, such as tithes, first-fruits, 
etc.; and (3) special votive offerings, e.y. those specified 
In Nu 7. In this comprehensive sen.se of the term, 
‘offering,’ or — as almost uniformly in RV — 'obla- 
tion,' corresponds to the; Heb. qorbdn, a word peculiar 
to Ezekiel and the priestly legislation. It is the corban 
of Mk 7“, ‘that is to say. Given to God' (RV; AV ‘a 
gift’), and means ‘something brought near,’ i.e. to 
the altar, or at least presented at the sanctuary, in 
other word.s, a pre.sent to God. The term, as has been 
said, appears late in the hi.story of OT sacrifice (Ezk 20“ 
40« and the various strata of P jAissim), the nearest cor- 
responding term in the older literature being minchdh, 
for which see § 2. 

The classification of OT offerings above suggested 
serves, further, to bring into relief the relation of 
‘sacrifice’ to ‘offering.’ The former may be defined 
as an offering which is consumed, in whole or in part, 
upon the altar, *or, more briefly, as an altar-offering. 
It is in this more re.stricted sense of altar-offering that 
‘sacrifice’ and ‘offering’ are employed synonymously 
in our English nomenclature of sacrifice. 

But there is still another use of the*se terms In which 
they are not synonymous but contrasted terms. In the 
sacrificial .system of OT, altar-offerings — ‘sacrifices,’ in 
the sense above defined — are of two kinds, axiimai offer- 
ings and cereal offerings, using the latter term a fortiori 
for all non-bloody altar-offerings, including not merely 
cereal oblations in the strict sense (flour, cakes, etc.), 
but also offerings of wine, oil, and the indispensable 
salt. Now the characteristic and significant Heb. 

I designation of an animal, or, as It Is often termed, a 
I bloody, offering is zebach, lit. ‘slaughter,’ from tht 
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?erb zaboch, originally to slaughter generally, then (7) the votive oilerinff (EV ‘vow’), defined in the 
specially to immolate the sacrificial victim, to sacrifice — latter passage as ‘a sacrifice to accomplish a vow, 
nence also the word for 'altar/ mizh^ach, lit. the place and (8) the freewill ofEering (RV). which explains itself, 
of slaughter (for sacrifice). The complement of zebach The probable meaning of the difficult terms ren- 
In this sense of animal sacrifice is minchah, in the later dered (9) sin offering, and (10) trespass (AV) or guilt 
specialized sense of cereal offering (see. further, for both (KV) offering will be more profitably discussed when 
#erms, § 2 ), so that 'sacrifice and offering’ came to the precise nature and object of these offerings are 
lenote the whole category of altar offerings (Ps 40®, under consideration (§14f.). All the various offerings 
I S 2*®, Am 5** — also Is 19®' sacrifice and oblation’). (1) to (10) are explicitly or implicitly included in a 
In this sense, also, they are to be understood in the favourite term of the Priestly legislation, namely (11) 
title of this article. The results now reached may be 'ishaheh, fire offering, in EV the offering (or sacrifice) 
thus summed up: ‘sacrifice’ is used as a convenient made by fire.’ The fire offering is also mentioned in 
term for both kinds of OT altar-offering.s, but in the Dt 18’ and 1 S 2®* (a Deuteronomic passage). 

EV, and in strict usage, it corresponds to the Heb. Two other significant terms may bo taken together, 
tehach, which is always u.sed of animal .sacrifice, while namely, the heave offering and the wave offering. The 
'offering is used in three different senses — for ail former is the rendering. In thi.s connt^xion, of (12) 
sacred gift.s {qorban), for such gifts only as ‘came torUmah, which etymologically signifies not something 
up’ upon the altar, and, finally, in the special 8en.s<i 'heaved up’ (so Ex 29®’). but rather 'what is lifted off 
of cereal offering, a larger mass, or s(*parated from it for sacred purposes.’ 

2. Terminology of sacrificf:. — {b) Special. To The Hob. word Is used in a variety of applications — 
the foregoing study of the more general terms may now gifts of agricultural produce, of the spoils of war. etc, 
be added a brief review of the more specific renderings and In these cases is rendered offering’ or 'oblation' 
of the names of the principal altar-offerings, reserving (see Driver. DB ill. .'>88. and Com. on Deut. 142, who 
for later sections the examination of their characteristic considers ‘that “contribution” i.s perhaps the English 
features. Following the order of the manual of sacri- word which . . . best suggests the ideas expressed by 
fice, Lv l-.O, we have (1) the burnt offering,— so RV the Heb. thUmah ). In connexion with sacrifice, how- 
uniformly. AV also ‘burnt sacrifice’ — fleb. "blah, lit. ever, it denotes certain portions taken or lifted off' 
that which goes up* (on the altar). The name is from the rest and assigned to the priests as their due, in 
supposed to point to the feature by which the ‘DlQh i)articular the 'heave thigh’ (Lv 7*® RV). or 'the thigh 

was dislingui.shed from all other saiTifices, viz., the of the heave offering’ (Ex 29®” ). ‘Heave offering’ 

burning of the whole victim as a holocaust upon the accordingly in the sacrificial terminology is the equiva- 
altar. This characteri.stic is more t‘Xplicil!y brought out le'nt of 'priest’s portion’ (cf. Lv 6”, where, however, a 
by the rare d€*signation (2) kblll. the 'whole burnt diffenuit word is used). 

offering' of Dt 33'® KV (AV whole burnt sacrifice’) 03) With the t&ilmah is closely associated the 
and Ps 51’*. ‘Whole offering' would be a more exact t'enUphah or wave offering. The Heb. word denotes a 

eipiivalent of (1) and (2). movement to and fro, swinging, 'waving,' the priest 

(3) Meal offering (RV) and meat offering (.W) are lifting his share, of the victim and moving it to and fr» 
the eciuivalents of minchdh in its restrict<*d sense of in the direction of the altar, thus symbolizing the pres- 
ccreul or vegetable offering, as already exjilained. The entation of the part of ,1'’, and J'^’s return of it to the 

Hel). word ‘does not exjiress the neutral idea of a gift, priest. It Is applied specially to the breast of the 

hut denole.s a present made to secure or retain good- sacrificial victim, hence termed 'the breast of the wave 

will’ (Driver, art. ‘Offering.’ in Hastings’ DU iii. 587), offering’ (Ex 29®*^ ), or more tersely ‘the wave breast’ 

such as Jacob’s ‘present to Esau (On 32‘® “‘), and (Lv 7« 10'”). Further, like tmUphah is 

the ‘pre.serits’ which subjects were exiM^cted to offer also used in the more gi'neral sense of ‘offering’ (Ex 3.5«; 
to their sovereigns (1 S 10®’). From the latter usage cf Nu 8" ” of the D'Vlles, where the change from 

there is but a step to the further sense of an offering’ offering’ (AV) to 'wave offering’ (RV) is not an 

to the Divine sovereign. In the older literature, improvement). 

rninchah, as a present or offering to J", includes both (14) The last entry in this vocabulary of OT sacrifice 

animal and cereal offerings, as in the case of tin* offer- is reserved for the obscure term ’cukdrCLh, memorial 

ing’ brought by Abel and Cain rcspeidively (On ) offering, applied especially to the handful of the cerea/ 
In the later I^iests’ Cod(‘, however, rninchah Is re- offering burnt by the priest upon the altar (Lv 2® *• ** 
strlcted to the cereal offering. For this the ‘meal etc., EV ‘memoriar). According to the usual, but 
offering’ of RV is better than the older rendering, uncertain, derivation of the term izQkar ‘remember’), 
‘meat’ being now obsolete in the .sense intended. the 'ozkGrdh is understood as an offering designed to 
but is still not sufficiently comprehensive: lienee cereal bring the offerer to J^'s remembrance, 
offering or cereal oblation is the rendering now geiier- 3. Sacrifice and offering in the pre-exilic 
ally preferred. With the cereal offering may be taken pf.riod. — The history of OT sacrifice, like the history 

(4) the drink offering, first met with in (In 35”. of the religion of Israel of which it is the most character- 

(5) Peace offering (UVrn thank offering). — The Istic expression, falls into two main divisions, the first 
meaning of the special name of this sacrifice {.shelem embracing the period from Moses to the end of the 
Am 5®®, elsewhere always plural tth'iWmlm) is still monarchy (n.c. 586), the second the period from the 
uncertain, — a fact reflected in the alternatives of RV. Babjdonian exile to the destruction of the Temple ir. 
Most .scholars, following the LXX, connect the word a.d. 70. For the latter period we have the advantage of 
with skdWm, ‘peace,’ as rtdlecting the harmonious the more or les.s sy.stematic presentation of the subject 
r lations of worshipper and worshipped brought aliout in the various strata of the complex legislation of P 

l>y the sacrifice. Others, with greater probability. (esp. Lv 1-7): for the former we must have recourse to 

would derive the name from another meaning of the the numerous references to sacrifice in the non-Priestly 
same root — ‘to recompense, repay, pay one’s vows’ sources of the Pentateuch, in the early narratives of th€ 
(see Pr 7’®). On this view. recozn]Mnse offering historical books, and in the writings of the pre-<*xilio 
is perhaps as good a rendering as any, and leaves (6) prophets. 

thank offering (2 Ch 29*’, tbdhdh, lit. ‘thanksgiving,’ Now, according to J, sacrifice as nn institution is as 

hence the expression a sacrifice of thanksgiving.’ old as the human race itself (Gn 4“ ). In this significant 

Am 4®, Ps 50”- “ RV) for an Important variety of narrative, sacrifice appears as the spontaneous expression 
the recompense offering (cf. Lv 7’* RV ‘the sacrifice of man’s need of God, who ‘made of one every nation of 
of his peace offerings lor thanksgiving’). Other two men . . . that they should seek God, If haply they 
varietiM, named together Lv 7‘*, Nu 15* etc., are might (eel after him and find him" (Ac 17**- RV) 

811 
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Oui study of the terminology of sacrifice has shown that 
the dominant conception of sacrifice in the OT from 
first to last is that of a gift, present, or offering. The 
object of the gift, reduced to its simplest terms, may be 
said to be tiireefold — to secure and retain the favour 
of J^, to remove His displeasure Incurred, and to express 
gratitude for bimefits received. In this, Hebrew sacri- 
fice differed from sacrifice elsewhere, even in the lowest 
religions, only in respect of the deity to whom it w’as 
offered. 

The sacrificial worship of the earlier differs from that 
of the later period mainly in the greater freedom as 
regards the occasion and in particular the i^lace of 
sacrifice, in the greater simplicity of the ritual, and in 
the joyousness of the cult as compared with the more 
sombre atmosphere of the post-exilic worship, due to a 
deepened sense of sin and the accompanying conviction 
of the need of expiation. 

As regards, first of all. the place of sacrifice, every 
village appears to have had its sanctuary or ‘high place’ 
with its altar and other appurtenances of the cult, on 
which the recent excavations have thrown so much 
nev/ and unexpected light (see High Place). Not 
that sacrifice could be offered at any spot the worshipper 
might choose; it must be one hallowed by the tradition 
of a theophany; ‘ in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and 1 will bless thee (Ex 
RV). With the abolition of the local sanctuari(s by 
Joslah in b.c. 622-21. the Temple at Jerusalem beruim* 
and henceforth remained, the only legitimate place of 
sacrifice, as required by the legislation of D<uiteronomy 
( 12 ^). 

The occasions of sacrifice were manifold, and in the 
days of the local sanctuarie.s, which practically mean.s 
the whole of the period under consideration, these 
occasions W(*re naturally taken advantage of to an 
extent impo.ssible when sacrifice was confined to the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Only a few of such occasions, 
whether stated or special, can be noted here. Of the 
regular or stated occasions may be named the daily 
sacrifices of the Temple — a burnt offering in the morning 
followed by a cereal offering in the afternoon (2 K 16'^. 
cf. 1 K 18**- which, however, may refer to one or 
more of the large sanctuaries of the Northern Kingdom. 
e.g. Hethel or Samaria), the ‘yearly sacrifice' of the 
various clans (1 S 20*), those at the recurring festivals, 
such as the new moon and the three agricultural feasts 
(Ex 2^)“*® 34“® ), at which the oldest legislation laid 
down that ‘none .shall appear before me empty' (23‘* 
J4*°). that is, without an offering in token of gratitude 
and homage. Still more numerous were the special 
occasions of sacrifice — the Installation of a king (18 1 
the arrival of an honoured guest, family events such as 
the weaning of a child, a circumcision, a marriage, the 
dedication of a house (Dt 20'*): no compact or agree- 
ment was completed until sealed by a sacrifice (Gn 
etc.); at the opening of a campaign the warriors were 
‘consecrated’ by a sacrifice (1 8 13®® , Is 13* RV). 
One of the most fruitful occasions of sacrifice was un- 
doubtedly the discharging of a vow, of which those 
of Jacob (On 28*®-“), Jephthah (see 6). Hannah 
(1 8 1“), and Absalom (2 8 15’) may be cited as typical 
specimens, just as in Syria to-day, among fellahin and 
bedouin alike, similar vows are made to the tveiffs of the 
local shrines by or on l>ehalf of sick persons, childless 
women, or to avert or remove plague or other threatened 
calamity. 

4. The vahieties and material of sacrifice in 
THiti PERIOD. — Three varieties of sacrifice are met with 
in the older Hebrew literature, viz. the burnt offering, 
the ^ peace* offering, and the cereal or ^meal* offering. 
The two former, appearing sometimes as ‘burnt offer- 
ings and sacriflc.e8' (Ex 18’*, Jer 7“ etc.), sometimes as 
‘burnt offerings and peace offerings’ (Ex 24*. 1 8 13» 
etc.), exhaust the category of animal sacrlfiwis, the 
•pecial ‘sin’ and ‘guilt’ offerings being first definitely 


named by Ezekiel (see §§ 13-16). The typical animik 
offering in the pre-exilic period is that now termed 
‘sacrifice’ izcbach) simply, now ‘peace offering’ (Am 6**) 
to differentiate it more clearly from the burnt offering, 
now still more explicitly 'sacrifice of peace offerings' 
(perhaps rather ‘of recompense,’ sKHamlm, § 2). Al- 
most ail the special offerings and most of the stated 
on<’s were of this type. Its distinguishing feature was 
the sacrificial meal, which folio wt^d the sacrifice proper. 
After the blood had bt^en returned to the Giver of 
life (we have no details as to the manipulation of the 
blood in the earliest period, but see 1 8 14** »<), and the 
fat burned upon the altar (1 8 2‘‘; cf. Is 1”), the flesh 
of the victim was eaten at the sanctuary by the sacrificei 
and his family (1 8 1* ’) or, in the case of a communal 
sacrifice, by the representatives of the community 
(9“ *^). The last passage shows that a special ‘guest, 
chamber’ was provided at the ‘high place’ for this 
purpo.se. 

The underlying idea of this, by far the commonest, 
form of sacrifice was that of sharing a common meal 
with the deity. The worshippers were the ‘guests’ 
(Zeph H) of God at His sanctuary, and as such secure 
of His favour. To this day among the Arabs ‘the act ol 
eating together is regarded as something particularly 
solemn and sacrt‘d,’ and, as Is w'ell known, creates a 
solidarity of interest between gue.st and host, and 
imposes upon the latter the duty of protecting his gue.st 
so long as. in Arab phrase, *his salt is in his belly’ 
(see Jaus.s(‘n. Coutumes des Arabes [1908], 86-88). This 
idea of table communion, as it is termed, is accordingly 
one which may be re(‘koned a common iwssesslon ol 
the Semitic stock. Even to 8t. Paul the eating of meat 
that had been sacrificed to heathen deities appeared as 
an act of ‘communion (AV ‘fellowship’) with demons’ 
(1 Co 10*® Amer. RV). References to this solemn — 
one might almost say sacramental — eating of the sacri- 
fice are too frequent to require citation, but we may 
recall the favourite expression of Deuteronomy, ‘ye 
shall eat (and drink) before the lA)rd your God’ (12* 
etc,), often followed by the equally characteristic ‘ye 
shall rejoice before the liord your God.' Here we meet 
with the dominant note of Hebrew worship in this period, 
the note of joyoiisness above referred to — an element 
wliich not infrequently led to the exce.sses deplored by 
the prophets. 

Much less frequent in the older documents is the men- 
tion of the burnt offering, more precisely the ‘whole’ 
offering (see above, § 2). The fact tlmt the whole was 
consumed uiK)n the altar enhanced its value as a ‘holy 
gift,’ and accordingly we find It offered when the occasion 
was one of special solemnity (Gn 8*®, 1 K 3* etc.), 
or was otherwise extraordinary, a.s e.g. 1 8 6**, In 
most cases the burnt offering appears in conjunction 
with the ordinary ‘sacrifice’ above described (Ex 18‘*, 
1 S 6‘*. 2 S 6'*. 2 K 16»* »; cf. Is I”, Jer 7“ 17*«). 

Apart from the .special offering of the first-fruits, 
the cereal or meal offering (AV ‘meat offering’ 
J 2) is rarely mentioned as an independent offering 
in this period, but is frequently named along with 
the two more imi>ortant offerings discussed above, as 
Jg 13**, Am 6**, Jer 14‘* (with the burnt offering), 1 8 2*® 
3'«, Is 19** (EV ‘oblation’), and often. ‘When the 
Hebrew ate flesh, lie ate bread with it and drank wine, 
and when he offered flesh on the table of his God, it was 
natural that he sliould add to it the same concomitants 
that were necessary to make up a comfortable and 
generous meal’ 222). The various forms which 

the meal offering might assume are attested for a later 
period by Lv 2, for which see § 11. One form occurring 
there is undoubtedly ancient, viz. parched ears of com 
(2’*; cf. Food, § 2). 

Another very ancient lorm of offering, although not 
an altar-offering in the strict sense (yet strangely 
reckoned among the fire offerings, Lv 24®). Is that named 
the pretenee bread (EV 'sbewbread'), which perpetuates 
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ine primitive idea of an offering as a meal for the deity intervention of the priest. The latter, however, as the 
(1 3 21***, 1 K 7**). The mention in a later passage custodian of the sanctuary, was entitled to his due (see 
9f ‘ whe flagons thereof and the bowls thereof to pour out 1 S Lc., Dt 18»). At the more frequented sanctuaries--* 
withal’ (Ex 26”, see, further, Shewbread) shows that, Jerusalem, Bethel, Beersheba, etc. — a more or less 

as for an ordinary meal, the ‘holy bread’ was accom- elaborate ritual was gradually evolved, for which the 

panled by a provision of wine, in other words by a priest, as its depositary, bec^arne indispensable, 

drink offering. This species of offering occurs as an But even from the first the deity had to be approached 
independent offering only in Gn ao‘^ The skins of with due precaution. The worshippers sanctified' 
wine mentioned in 1 8 1” 10^ doubtless served in part themselves by ablutions (1 8 and by washing 

for a drink or 'wine offering’ (Hos 9‘), in part, like the (Ex 19^®) or changing their garments (Gn for only 
accompanying flour and loaves, for the sacrificial meal. those who were ceremonially clean’ could ai^proach tlie 
More explicit reference to the wine of the drink offering altar of J". The sacrificer then entered the high place 

as an accompaniment of animal sacrifice is found In Dt and immolated the sacrificial victim, originally, it 

32” (cf. the early reference, Jg 9”, to wine ‘which would appear, upon the altar itself (Gn 22®, 1 8 
cheereth God’). For the ritual of the later drink so that the blood ran over it; later, near to thu altar, 
offeriag, see § 11. It is significant of the predominant care being taken that the blood was caught and poured 
part played by the drink offering In early Babylonian out at its base. The victim was next cut up and the 
ritual, that the word for libation (nigu) has there become fat of the viscera removed. In the case of an ordinary 
the usual term for sacrifice (KAT^ 696). sacrifice (zcbacfi), to judge from 1 S 2*®, the fl« sh was 

A brief reference must suffice for oil in early ritual boiled for the sacrificial meal, and not until liie latter 
(Gn 28‘*, Jg 9®, Mic 6’ — for the later ritual, see § 11). was ready was the fat, J’^’s special portion, burned upon 
A water offering appears only in the i.solated coses the altar. By this simultaneous consumption of the 
1 8 7®, 2 S 23”, but emerges as an interesting survival sacrifice the table-fellowship of J’^ and His guest.s was 
In the rites of the Feast of Tabernacles (wh, see). Honey, more strikingly realized, the latter ‘ eating and drinking 
although offered among the first-fruita (2 Ch 3 1‘), was before the Lord,’ us the ‘sweet smoke’ (getbn/h) 
excluded, along with milk, from the altar (Lv 2“), on the ascended from the altar, an ‘odour of soothing (EV 
ground that both were liable to fermentation (see also ‘sweet savour’) unto the Lord.’ 

Leaven). While the normal attitude of the worshippers on such 

6 . Material and ritual of sacrifice in this occasions was one of rejoicings, rs became those who, 
PERIOD. — From the details just given it is evident by thus renewing their covenant relation to J'^ in the 
that ‘among the Hebrew offerings drawn from the way appointed, felt themselves secure of His favour and 
vegetable kingdom, meal, wine, and oil lake the chief protection, a more serious note, implying a sense of 
place, and these were also the chief vegetable con- alienation and the need of propitiation, is not infre- 
stitueiits of man's dally food’ (/2.S® 219). The same quently found even in pre-exilic sacriflcx;, as will appear 
remark holds good of the animal sacrifices, which were in a later section (§ 13), 

drawn chiefly from ‘the herd,’ t.f. neat cattle, and 6. The developed sacrificial system of the 
from the ‘flock,’ i.e. sheep and goats. F3xcluded post-exilic period — Its ge.neral features. — In an 
from the altar, on the other hand, were not only all earlier section it w^as shown how intimately connected 
unclean animals, but also game and fish, whidi. not being with the everyday life of the family were the free, joyous 
reared by man, were probably regarded as God's special sacrifices at the local sanctuaries. The alxilition of the 
proiierty, and therefore inadmissible as a present from latter by Josiah, in accordance with the demands of 
man. This idea that only what was a man’s ' very own ’ Deuteronomy (for the justification of this measure, see 
constituted an appropriate sacrifice is reflected in David’s High Place, § 6), marks an epoch in the history of 01* 
words to Araunah, 2 8 24” (offerings ‘which cost me sacrifice. Hitherto every slaughter of a domesllo 
nothing’ RV). Males of the various species. — a heifer animal for the entcrtainmcmt of a guest, or to celebrate 
Is mentioned in connexion with ordinary sacrifice only a family ‘event,’ was a form of sacrifice (for a remarkable 
1 8 16* (Gn 16*. Dt 21*^ , 1 8 6” do not belong to this list and description of such ‘immolations’ as practised 
category), — and of these, j'earlings, as In the later legis- by the Arabs of Moab at the pre.sent day, see Jaus.sen, 
lation, were doubtless the commonest victims, although Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab [1908], 337-363). 
we read of ‘a bullock of three years old’ (I 8 1”, see Ilenceforw'ard this was no longer so. The restriction of 

KVm; Jg 6” is corrupt, '.seven years old ’). legitimate sacrifice to th(! one distant sanctuary at 

The question of human sacrifice cannot l>e parsed Jerusalem meant in practice the divorce from common 
over, even in this brief sketch of a vast subject. The life of the principal rite of religion. Tlie T<*mi)le, from 
recent excavations at Gezer and elsewhere (see High being only one, although certainly the most important. 
Place, § 3) have revealed the surprising extent to which of the local sanctuariesof Judah, became the one national 
this practice prevailed among t he Canaanites (cf. 2 K 3”), sanctuary; the cultus assumed an official character, 

and well-attested instancM‘8 are recorded even among while its dignity was enhanced by the presence of a 

the Hebrews (Jg H” 1 K 16” RV. for which see numerous priesthood and a more elaborate ritual. 

House. § 3), apart altogether from the child sacrifices Sacrifice, in short, lost Its former spontaiu'ity and 

to Molecn. Indeed, the familiar story of Abraham’s became a statutory obligation. The Jewish nation had 

frustrated sacrifice of Isaac is now regarded as a polemic taken the first step towards becoming the Jewish Church. 

against this inhuman custom, which certainly had no A still more potent factor, making for change, soon 
sanction In the religion of OT. appeared in the shai>e of the crushing calamity of the 

As regards the ritual of sacrifice in this period, we Exile. Then, at last, the words of the prophets came 

have little information, 1 S 2” ” being the only passage home to men’s hearts and minds, and it was recognized 

that touches definitely on this subject. This much is that the nation had received the due reward of its deeds, 
certain, that much greater latitude prevailed while the A deepened sense of sin and a heightened conception of 
local sanctuaries existed than was afterwards the case; the Divine holiness were two of the most i)reeious fruits 
and also, that the priest played a much less conspicuous of the discipline of the Exile. The confidimt assurance 
part in the rite than he does in the developed system of J'^’s protection and good-will, which marked the rela- 
of the Priests' CJode. The chief function of the priest tions of worshipper and worshijiped in the days of 

in tlie earliest times was to give direction’ (tSrOh) by Israel s prosperity, had passed away. In its place arose 

means of the oracle, and to decide in matters i>ertaining a conviction of the need of expiation and propitiation — 

to the sphere of ‘clean and unclean.' The layman — a conviction reflected in the whole sacriticial system, 

as father of the family or head of the clan, still more as gradually systematized and elaborated, on the basis 

the anointed king — offered his sacrifice without the of the usage of the Temple, by successive generations 

81 ?^ 
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Df Priestly writers from Ezekiel onwards. In its fully 
leveloped form, as we find it in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, we see how the cultusasa whole has become 
the affair of the community: the old sacral units, the 
family and the clan, have disappeared. 

Great — one is tempted to say, the main — stress is now 
laid on the technique of sacrifice, on the proper observ- 
ance of the prescribed ritual: the slightest want of 
conformity thereto invalidates the sacrifice; the old 
latitude and freedom are gone for ever. The necessary 
corollary is the enhanced status and importance of the 
priest as the indispensable intermediary between the 
worshipper and the Deity. Beyond immolating the 
victims, the laity are no longer competent to perform 
the sacrificial rites. The relative importance of the two 
older animal sacrifices, the *Oldh and the zebach, is now 
reversed. The typical sacrifice is no longer the latter 
vith its accompanying meal, but the ‘continual burnt 
offering,’ an act of w'orship iierformed every morning 
and evening in the Temple in the name of the com- 
munity, w'hose presence is unnecessary for its due per- 
formance. Still more characteristic of the later period, 
however, is the emergence of special propitiatory sacri- 
fices {pidcula) — the allied sin offering and guilt offering. 
The older varieties of sacrifice, although still retaining 
their propitiatory efficacy, are no longer sufficient to 
express and adequately to satisfy the new consciousness 
of man’s sinfulness, or, more accurately expressed, of 
God's exacting holiness. 

7. The five kinds of altar-offerings in P. — The 
numerous altar-offerings mentioned in the various 
strata of the Priestly legislation are divided by Josephus 
into two classes: (i) those offered ‘for private persons,’ 
and (ii) those offered ‘for the people in general,’ — a 
classification corresponding to the Roman sacra jrrivata 
and sacra publica {Ant, in. ix. 1). The public sacrifices 
were either stated or occasional, the former and more 
important group comprising the daily burnt offering 
(see § 10) and the additional sacrifices at the stated 
festivals — Sabbath, New Moon, New Year, the three great 
feasts, and the Day of Atonement. 

Since it is impossible within present limits to attempt 
to enumerate, much less to discuss, the multifarious 
varieties and occasions of public and private sacrifices, 
it will be more convenient to follow, as before, the order 
of the five distinct kinds as given in the systematic 
manual, Lv 1-7. These are (1) the burnt offering, 

(2) the cereal or meal (AV ‘ meat ’) offering, (3) the peace 
offering and the two propitiatory sacrifices, (4) the sin 
offering, and (5) the guilt (AV ‘trespass’) offering. 
Arranged according to the material of the offering, 
these fell into two groui)srepre.sented by the terms ‘sacri- 
fice’ and ‘offering’ (§ 1); in othcT words, into animal 
and vegetable or cereal offerings (including the drink 
offering). The four animal or bloody offerings may be 
classified according to the destination of the flesh of 
the victim, thu.s (cf. the relative §§ below) — 

(i) The flesh entirely consumed upon the altar — the bunit 
or whole offering. 

(ii) The flesh not consumed upon the altar — the peace 
offerings and the two propitiatory offerings. 

The second group may again be subdivided thus — 

(а) The flesh apart from the priest’s dues. a.s8igned to the 
offerer for a sacrificial meal — the peace offering. 

(б) The flesh assigned to the priests to be eaten within 
the sanctuary — the guilt offerings and the less important of 
the sin offering. 

(c) The flesn burned without the sanctuary — the more 
Important sin offerings. 

8. The material op sacrifice in P. — 'Holy* and 
'most holy.* — The material of all these remains the same 
as in the pre-exilic period (§ 6), with the addition of 
pigeons and turtle-doves to meet the needs of the poor, 
but the victim for each special kind of sacrifice, and its 
qualifications, are now definitely prescribed. As regards 
neat and small cattle, the victims must be males for the 
moat part, entire and without blemish (see Lv 22 for 


list of imperfections — an exception, however, was made 
for the freewill offering, v.“). For the peace offering 
both sexes were equally admissible (3‘), and a female 
victim is specially prescribed for the less important 
sin offerings (428- »2). The animals were eligible for 
sacrifice from the eighth day onwards (22*’), but the 
typical sacrifice was the yearling. For the material 
of the cereal offering see below. 

Here may be noted an interesting contrast between 
such offerings as were regarded as merely holy’ and 
those reckoned ‘most holy.’ The limits of the formei 
category are somewhat vague, but it certainly included 
firstlings and first-fruits, the tithe and the portions of the 
peace offerings falling to the priests, whereas the shew- 
bread (Lv 24“), the sacred incense (Ex 30“), the meal 
offering (Lv 2*), and the sin and guilt offerings (6“- 
7‘- •) are all classed us ‘most holy.' One practical 
effect of the distinction was that the ‘most holy things’ 
could be eaten only by the priests, and by them only 
within the Temple precincts (6‘«- », Nu 18>»; cf. 
Ezk 42‘* 46*®). As charged with a special potency of 
holiness, which was highly contagious, the ‘most holy 
things’ — there were many other entries in the category, 
such as the altar and the high priest’s dress — rendered 
all who came In contact with them ‘holy,’ in modern 
phrase ‘taboo’ (Lv fl's. 27 ), ‘holy things,’ on the 
other hand, might be eaten by the priests and their 
households, if ceremonially clean, in any ‘clean place,’ 
i.e. practically in Jerusalem (10*< 22®- Nu 18"®-). 

9. The Ritual of poht-exilic hacrifue. — T his 
Is now, like all else, matter of careful regulation. The 
ritual, as a whole, doubtless continued and devdoped 
that of the pre-exilic Temple, where the priest had 
long taken the place of the lay offerer in the most 
significant parts of the rite. After the offerer had duly 
‘.sanctified’ himself as explained in § 6, and had his 
sacrifice examined and passed by the Temple offlciahs, 
the procedure comprised the following ‘actions’: — 

(1) The formal presentation of the victim to the 
priest officiating at the altar. 

(2) The semikhdh or laying on of hands; the offerer 
leaned his right hand — in the later praxis, both hands — 
upon the head of the victim, in token of its being with- 
drawn from the sphere of the ‘common’ and trans- 
ferred to the sphere of ‘holy things’ (cf. for the two 
spheres, 1 S 2D), and of his personal assignation of it 
to the Deity. There is no suggestion in this act of the 
victim t>eing thereby made the substitute in a penal 
sense of its owner and donor (sw the Gomm., and. 
for recent discu.ssions, the reff. in DB Ext. Vol. 720 *»l 

(3) The immolation of the victim, on the north side 
of the altar (Lv 1" 6“), by severing the arteries of the 
neck. In private sacrifices this was always done by 
the person presenting them. 

(4) The manipulation of the blood by the priest 
Thi.s, the central action of the wdiole rite, varied con 
slderably for the different sacrifices. After belnt 
caught by the priest in a large basin, the blood wo* 
in most casi:s tos.sed against the sides of the altar 
(‘sprinkle’ of EV, Lv 1® 3* etc., is misleading, being 
the proper rendering of a different term occurring 
4« 16‘S and els^'Where). Generally it may be said that 
the more pronounced the propitiatory character of the 
sacrifice, the nearer the blood was brought to the 
presence of the deity (see § 14), the climax being reached 
in the blood-rite of the Day of Atonement (16**, see 
Atonement [Day of]). 

(5) The skinning and dismemberment of the animal, 
including the removal of the Internal fat, as specified 
3*- * and 48^-. The hide fell to the officiating priest, 
except in the case of the sin offering, when it was burned 
with the flesh (Ex 29**). 

(6) The arrangement of all the pieces upon the altar 
in the case of the burnt offering, of the specified portions 
of ‘the Inwards’ In the case of the others; and finally— 

(7) The burning — lit. the turning into ‘sweet smoke' 
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— of these upon the altar of burnt olTeringr, the fire on 
which was kept continually burning (Lv 6 ’®). 

Of these various elements of the ritual, those re- 
quiring contact with the altar as a ‘most holy thing,' 
viz. (4), ( 6 ), and (7), represent the priest’s, the rest the 
layman's, share in the rite of sacrifice. 

10. The burnt offering (Lv Ex 

The first place in the manual of sacrifice, Lv 1-7, Is 
occupied by the sacrifice which alone was entirely 
con.sumed upon the altar, hence the older and more 
correct designation ‘whole offering’ (§ 2) — a feature 
which constituted it the typical honorific sacrifice, 
the fullest expression of homage to .V on the part alike 
of the community and of the individual. The victim 
from the flock and the herd was always a male — young 
bull, ram, or he-goat. The turtle-dove and the young 
pigeon of the poor had their special ritual ( 1 ** * 0 . 
The most Important of the slated sacrifices in the 
period under review was the 'continual burnt offering* 
(Ex 29®*-**, Nil 28® "), so called because it was pre- 
sented every morning and evening along with a cereal 
oblation by the particular ‘course’ of priests on duty 
in the Temple. The victim was a yearling lamb, which 
was offered on behalf of the whole community of Israid 
throughout th(; world. An interesting survival of the 
primitive anthroiiomorphic conception of sacrifice, 
as affording a complete meal to the deity, is seen in 
the provision that every burnt offering (as also every 
[M^ace. offering) must be accompanied by both a meal 
offering and a drink offering (see next §). 

11. The meal (AV meat) offering (Lv 2. 6 '*-“, Nu 

151 16 etc.). — As pointed out in an early section, the 
term minchak, which originally was applicable both 
to an animal and to a cereal offering, is in the later 
legislation limited to the latter species. As such it 
apf)ears in a large variety of forms, and may i>e either 
an independent offering, as conterniilated in Lv 2 , or, 
a.s in most ca.ses, an accompaniment of the burnt and 
peace offerings (Nu 15* ‘"j. One of the oldest forms 
of the minchdh w’as, undoubtedly, the ‘meal offering 
of first-fruits/ as described Lv another antique 

form survival in th<? unique offering of barley meal in 
the jealousy offering (Nu 5*®). As an ordinary altar- 
offering the minr.huh consisted of ‘fine flour,’ and w'as 
presented either cooked or uncooked, as prescril»ed in 
detail in Lv 2*-*. In the latter case tlie flour was place<I 
in a ve.ssel and mixed with oil, the eipii valent of our 
hotter in matters culinary. The dough was tlien 
covered with frankincensi', w^hen it was ready for pres- 
'■ritation at the altar. The priest took off all the 
Irankincense, then removed a handful of the dough, 
which he put into another vessel, added salt, the un- 
failing accompaniment of every species of altar-offering 
( 2 *®, Mk 9**), and tlie frankincense, and proceeded to 
burn the whole upon the altar. The portion burned w'as 
termed the 'azkarHh (§ 2), or * memorial' (so EV from 
V^ulg. memoriale). Tlie reniaind<'T of the offering fell 
to the priests, by whom it was eaten as ‘a thing most 
holy ’ (§ 8 ). Th €3 priests’ owm meal offerings, on the 
other hand, were wholly burned (Lv 6 *®). 

In Nu and elsewhere, minute instructions are 
giviMi as to the precise amounts of fine flour, oil, and 
wine which should accompany the burnt and peace 
offerings (cf. Ezk 46* ** and the tabular comparison 
of the quantities In the two pa.ssages in Gray, * Numbers’ 
17CC). 170). These were regulated by the imriortance 
of the animal sacrificed, the drink or wine offering 
(Hos 9*), for example, being uniformly i bin for a 
hiillock, I hin for a ram, and i hin for a lamb, —the 
bin may be taken approximately as 12 pints. 

No Instructions have been preserved as to how the 
wine was to be offered, but from later evidence it appears 
that, like the blood. It was ‘poured out at the foot of 
the altar* (Sir 60**; cf. Jos. Ant. iii. Ix. 4). For the 
toportance of incense in the later ritual, see Incense. 

12. The peace or thank offering (Lv 


*8-84 171 -# 222 '-®* etc.). The latter rendering, which Is 
that of RVrn. is nearer what we consider to be the 
meaning of the original term, ‘sacrifice of recompense’ 
(§ 2). Its distinguishing feature continued to be the 
sacrificial meal which followed the actual sacrifice. Three 
varieties are named— (a) the thanksgiving offering 
(7‘® ** tddh&h, also rendered ‘thank offering’ in the 
narrower sense. 2 Ch 29®* ), in recognition of some special 
mercy: (b) the votive offering (EV ‘vow,' Lv 7 *«), 
in discharge of a vow; and (c) the freewill offering, a 
spontaneous and unprescribed recognition of God’s 
goodness. The last was clearly of less importance 
than the others, since for it alone imperfect victims 
were admitted to the altar (22*®). As a fourth variety 
may be reckoned (d) the priests’ installation offering 
(Ex 29‘»-»). 

The modus opernmii was essentially the same as for 
the burnt offering, — female victims, however, being 
admitted equally with males. Special instructions are 
given as to the removal of the fat adhering to the in- 
wards (see the coloured illustrations in SB07', ‘ Levit.,* 
in loc.), along with the ‘ caul of the liver,’ i.e. the caudate 
lobe (G. F. Moore; see EBi iv. col. 4206, and the ref. 
in Oxf. Heb, Lex. 1124*'), and the two kidneys. The 
parts falling to the priests, the breast and the right 
hind leg,— these varied at different times, cf. Dt 18® 
with Ex 29“, Lv 7®** — were symbolically presented to 
and returned by J'", by being ‘waved’ towards the 
altar (see § 2 for this ceremony, and for the expressions 
‘heave thigh’ and ‘wave breast’). The fat was then 
salted and burned, while the remainder of the flesh 
furnished the characteristic meal. Both sexes, if 
ceremonially clean, might partake of this meal, but 
only on the day of the sacrifice or the day following 
(Lv 7>® '* 19* *). The flesh of the special thanksgiving 
offering (ibdhQh). however, had to be eaten on the day 
it was offer(‘d (7** 22 ''**'* ). 

13. The special propitiatory SACRiFicEft.—Tha 
sinofferingand th(' guilt offerii^. — Oneof thecharacter- 
istic features of ihc^ later period, as has already been 
pointed out, is the stress laid on the propitiatory aspect 
of sacrifice. It is not, of course, to be supposed that 
this element was absent in the earlier period. Such 
pas.sage.s as 1 S 3** 26'®, 2 S 24**, Mic 6 ®' * and others 
prove the contrary, even were it not the fact that the 
idea of propitiating the unseen powers Is one lyiUT 
at the root of all sacrifice (.see above, § 3). But, as shown 
by the pa.ssages now cited, expiation and propitiation 
were sought through the medium of the ordinary 
sacrifices. The si>ecial propitiatory sacrifices with 
which we have now to deal probably made their appear- 
ance in the dark days which preceded the fall of the 
Jewish monarchy, although, so far as our literary 
evidence goe.s, Ezekiel is the first to differentiate 
tliem by name, as the chalt&'th (sin) and the 'dshdm 
(guilt), from the older types of offering (40®» 42'* etc.',. 

The study of these newer sacrifices i.s complicated, 
in the first place, by the divergent regulations found in 
the different sections of the completed Pentateuch, 
whicli seem to reflect the practice of different periods, 
or perhaps the views of different schools; and, in the 
second place, by the consequent difficulty of detecting a 
clear line of demarcation between the tw^o allied offerings 
(sec §16). From the point of view of ritual, the chief 
points of difference are these: (1) In the guilt offering 
the manipulation of the blood agrees with that pre- 
scribed for the older sacrifices; in the sin offering, on 
tlie other hand, the blood ritual is more complicated 
and varies in intensity according to the theocratic and 
social position of the offerer. This feature alone is 
sufficient to distinguish the sin offering as j>ar excellence 
the sacrifice of expiation and atonement. ( 2 ) For the 
guilt offering the victim is uniformly a ram (‘the ram of 
atonement,’ Nu 5*); for the sin offering the victim 
varies according to the same principle as the blood 
ritual, the higher the position of the offerer in iba 
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fheocratic community the more valuable the victim. 
On the other hand, both agree as compared with the older 
sacrifices: (1) in the disposal of the flesh of the sacrifice 
Jn so far as it was neither entirely burned on the altar as In 
the whole offering, nor assigned to the offerer for a 
sacred meal as in the peace offering, but was otherwise 
disposed of (see next §§); and (2) in the absence of the 
cereal and wine offerings which were the regular accom- 
paniments of the other animal sacrifices. 

14. The sin offering (Lv 6"-«o, Ex 29»-«. 

Nu 15*’*-*® etc.). — Leaving aside the question of the 
relation of the.se sections to each other as to origin and 
date — all-irnportant as this is for the evolution of the 
Bin offering — we find from a comparison of Lv 4, the 

most systematic as it is probably the latest exposition 
of the subject, with other sections of the code where 
this special sacrifice is required, that the latter was the 
prescribed medium of expiation for two main classes of 
offences. These are (1) sins committed in ignorance or 
by inadvertence (4®- Nu 1.5*^-*®) as opposed to 

sins committed ‘with an high hand’ (v.*® RV), i.e. in 
conscious and wdlful defiance of the Divine law, for 
which no sacrifice could atone; (2) cases of defilement 
or uncleanness, contracted in various ways and having 
no connexion with ‘ sin ’ in the modern sense of a breach 
of the moral law, such as tlie defilement of childbirth 
and of leprosy, the uncleanness of the altar and the 
like. 

At this point it will repay us to examine the origin of the 
term chattd'th, omitted from $ 2, as likely to afford a clue 
to the true significance of the sacrifice. Derived from the 
verb signifying ‘to sin’ in the sense of ‘to miss (the mark 
or the way),’ chattd'th denotes sin then a sacrifice for sin. 
It may be questioned, however, whether this transference 
of meaning was as direct as is usually implied. The inten- 
sive stems of the root-verb are repeatedly used in the ‘ priv- 
ative’ sense best expressed by ‘to un.sin’ (Oerm.en/siind- 
igen) b^ some rite of purificationj os Lv 8•^ Ezk 43®®'“, of 
‘unsinning.’ i.e. purifying or purging the altar; Nu 19‘®, of 
‘unsinning’ a person defiled by contact with a corpse; 
8“ ‘the Levites unsinned themselves (RV purified them- 
aelves from sin) and washed their clothes,’ where the ‘sin’ 
of RV refers only to ceremonial uncleanness. From this 
■se of the verb, chattd'th itself acquired the secondary sense 
of ‘purification.’ e.g. Nu8® (AV nghtly ‘water of punf 3 ring’ 
— RV ‘expiation’) and 19®*‘^, where the red heifer and 
her ashes are descril>ed as a chattd'th, that is, as the means 
of removing the uncleanness caased by the dead. It follows 
from the alwve that ‘purification offering’ better expresses 
to the modem mind the purp^wes of the chattd'th than does 
*sin offering,’ with its misleading as.sociations. 

These considerations lead us directly to the heart of the 
sacrificial doctrine, if the term may be allowed, of Ezekiel 
and the Priests’ Code. Sacrifice is the Divinely appointed 
mean.s by which the ideal holiness of the theocratic com- 
munity is to be maintained. God’s all-devouring holiness 
requires that the people shall keep themselves free not only 
from moral imperfection, but also from every ceremonial 
defilement that would interrupt the relations between them 
and God. In the sphere of morals only ‘unwitting faults’ 
are contemplated, for ‘these are the only faults of which 
the redeemed and restored people will be ^ilty’ 
Davidson), and, in so far as the ritual of the sin offering 
provides for their expiation, these sins of inadvertence are 
conceived as defiling the sinner who, because of his unclean- 
ness, becomes a source of danger to the community. From 
this point of view the gradation in the victims prescribed 
first Decoraes intelligible; for the higher the theocratic rank 
of the sinner, the greater, according to the antique view 
of the contagion both of holiness and of uncleanness, was his 
power of contamination. It is to be noted, finally, that the 
order is first the removal of the defilement by means of the 
?AC!ifice, and then the Divine forgiveness of his sin as a moral 
offence (see Lv 4®®- ®). 

Returning to Lv we find that, apart from the 

gradation of the prescribed victims already referred to, 
the distinguishing feature in the ritual of the sin offer- 
ing la the more intense application of the blood. In 
this respect two grades of sin offering are distinguished , a 
higher and a lower. In the higher grade, which comprises 
the offering of the high priest and that of the ‘whole 
congregation,' the blood is earned by the officiating 
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priest into the Holy Place of the Tent of Meeting — m 
practice the Temple. There some of It is sprinkled with 
the finger seven times before the veil, and some appli^, 
to the horn.s of the altar of incense, while the rest is poured 
out at the base of the altar of burnt offering. The victim 
in both cases is a young bull, the flesh of which is so 
sacrosanct that it has to be burned without the camp. 

In the lower grade, part of the blood was smeareu 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, while the 
rest was poured out, as before, at its base. It is inter- 
esting to note, as bearing on the evolution of the ritual, 
that in a presumably older stratum of P (Ex 29‘*'‘Dt 
the blood ritual, even for tlie high priest’s offering, does 
not exceed tliat of the lower grade of Lv 4. The flesh of 
the latter, which was also ‘ most holy,’ was eaten by the 
priests within the sanctuary (6“-®®). To meet the 
requirements of the poor man, provision was made for 
the admissionof’ two turtle-doves or two young pigeons,* 
and in cases of extreme poverty of ‘the tenth part of 
an ephah of fine flour’ (about 7 pints), offered without 
oil and without incense (5“-‘®). 

If the conclusion reached above be accepted, that 
the ckatta’th is essentially a .sacrifice of purification, it is 
evident that the victim cannot be regarded here, any 
more than in the other sacrifices, as the substitute for 
the offerer, presumed to have incurred the penalty of 
death (see, further, for the doctrine of the pcena incaria, 
§ 

15. The guilt or trespass offering (Lv 7’-®, 

Nu 5®-®).— 

The Heb. word *dfihdm signifies generally a wrong done 
to another and the guilt thereby incurred, and specially the 
property of another wilfully withheld (Nu 5 ^ *). In the 
earlier period it came to denote also the gift (IS 6®^ ) or 
money payment (2 K 12'*^ ) by which, in addition to restitu- 
tion. it was sought to make amends for the wrong; in the 
later period, finally, 'dshdm is the sacrifice which accompanied 
the act of restitution. 

The references in the Pentatfuich to the guilt (RV) 
or trespass (AV, RVm) offering are not entirely con- 
si.stent in their representation of its nature and purpose. 
The guilt offering of the lerK^r, for example (Lv 14>*» ), 
can scarcely l>e distingui.shed from the sin offering 
(cf. 5^’-**). Taking the most explicit of the pas8age.s, 
however, Lv 6>-®, we see that the guilt offering deals 
with the misappropriation of the property of another. 
In this misappropriation takes the form of un- 

wittingly withholding i)art of the .sacred dues, ‘the holy 
things of the Lord.’ In both cases the offender has to 
restore the property or due withheld, together with a 
fine amounting to one-fifth of its value as comp^uisation 
for the loss sustained, and to offer a sacrifice as expiation 
of his breach of faith (5>®, EV ‘trespa.ss’). Provision 
is also made for a public confession (Nu ,'>®). The victim 
in these typical cases is invariably a ram, and the ritual 
is that of the ordinary sacrifices, except that the flesh 
can be eaten, like that of the lower grade of sin offer- 
ings, only by the priests 'in a holy place.' 

For the various occasions on which one or more 
of the five varieties of sacrifice above enumerated had to 
be offered, see, among others, the following articles: — 
Atonement [Day orl, Clean and Unclean, Covenant, 
Feartb, Nazirite, Tithe, Vow, etc. 

16. The significance of sacrifice in OT. — The 
origin and significance of sacrifice is a problem on which 
students of religion are still greatly divided. So far as 
the OT student is concerned, the question of origins 
does not neajssarily arise, for the institution of sacrifice 
had already a long life behind it when tne Hebrew tribes 
first entered upon the stage of history. One fact, 
at least, seems to be well established. The ancestors 
of the Hebrews, like the Arabs of the present day, had 
no ‘offerings made by fire,’ but were content to pour 
the blood over the sacred stone without burning any 
part of the flesh. (For the view that the Hebrews 
of the historic period still retained a recollection of thif 
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jlder custom, see Kittel, Studien zur heb, Archdologie 
^908.1, 98-108.) For the rest the wisest word recently 
ipoken on this subject is that of the late Professor 
Blade Theol. d. AT, 156): ‘The sacrificial worship 

•f ancient Israel is a very complicated phenomenon, 
which has grown up out of different conceptions and 
customs, and is by no means to be deiived from a single 
fundamental idea {aus einem Orundgedanken) .* Let 
us proceed to illustrate this word of wisdom. 

(а) In the whole period covered by the OT literature, 
sacrifice, as the terminology proves (see§ 1), was thought 
of as a gift or present to God. The motives which 
prompted the gifts are nowhere stated in so many words, 
but may be clearly Inferred. In the earliest period, 
at least, the gifts are offered, now as to an earthly ruler 
in token of homage, now as an expression of gratitude 
for benefits received; again, particularly in the very 
numerous cases of vows, with a view to obtain a coveted 
boon, for among the Hebrews as among the Greeks it 
was believed that gifts persuade the gods, gifts the 
rever(*d kingw.’ We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
in the oldest Hebrew law-codes the command that 
none shall ai)pear before J" empty,’ that is, without a 
gift (Ex 23*'' 34*“*). From first to last, the OT witnesses 
to this ‘conviction that the gift of piety really produces 
a gratifying, propitious, and in the end conciliatory 
effect oil God ' (Schultz, 'Significance of Sacrifice in OT,* 
AJTh iv. 284). 

The form which these ‘gifts of piety’ assumed was 
chiefly that of food. The Hebrew offered to God of the 
things with which his own table was furnished, and these 
only of the best. This naive conwjption of sacrifice as 
‘the food (EV ‘bread’) of God’ is still found as an 
interesting survival in the later literature (Ezk 44^ 
Lv 3“ 2H etc.). Cf. 'my food’ (Nu 28*), ‘the table of 
the Lord* (Mai H- ‘^), and the institution of the shew- 
bread. In the historical period, as we have seen, this 
food of God was always ‘ etherealized ’ by being converted 
into ‘sweet smoke’ upon the altar; it thus became, in 
the recurring plira.se, ‘a soothing odour (EV ‘a sweet 
savour’) unto the Lord.’ Cf. 1 S 26‘® let him accept 
(lit. smell) an offering’ (as a propitiation). 

(б) But this antique conception of sacrifice as the 
food of the deity by no means exhau.sts its significance 
to the Hebrew mind. The typical sacrifice in the pre- 
exilic period was the peace offering, of which the char- 
acteristic feature was the common meal which followed 
the actual sacrifice. The OT is sihmt regarding the 
significance to the Hebrew worshipper of this part of 
the sacrificial worship. Robertson Smith, as every 
student knows, would have us .see in this ‘act of com- 
munion in w'hlch the god and his worshippers united 
by partaking of the flesh and blood of a sacred victim’ 

226 f., and passim), the unconscious survival of 
the sacramental eating of their god by the members of 
the totem clan of pre-historlc days. This is not the 
place to enumerate the difficultie.s of this theory when 
appll.'sd to Semitic sacrifice, the absence of convincing 
nroof of th(' existence of totemism in the Semitic field 
being not the least of these. 

It is more natural, as suggested above (§ 4), to recognize 
in the Hebrew sacrificial feast a transference to the 
sphere of religion of the Semitic idea of the friendship 
and fellowship which are formed and cemented by 
partaking of a common meal. By thus sharing, as the 
guests of God. the common meal of which the worshipped 
and the worshippers partook within the sanctuary, the 
latter renew<Hl the bond which united them to their 
covenant God; they ‘ate and drank before the Lord’ 
in full assurance of the continuance of ail the blessings 
which the covenant relation implied. 

(c) In the later period of Jewish history, this con- 
ception of sacrifice as a table-communion with the 
deity receded in favour of another to which less prom- 
inence was given in the early period, and in which, as 
bag been pointed out (J 14 ), sacrifice was regarded as the 
3F 


most important of the Divinely appointed means bj 
which the ideal relation of a holy God to a holy peoplt 
was to be maintained unimpaired. For inadvertent 
omissions and transgressions, and for all cases of serious 
ceremonial defilements, which Interrupted this ideal 
relation, sacrifice in all its forms — not the special pro- 
pitiatory offerings merely — is said to ‘make atonement.* 

The Heb. is kipper, of which the original signification is 
still uncertain. But whether this be ‘to cover’ or ‘to wipe off,’ 
it gives little help in deciding thcspecial meaningof the word 
in the terminology of sacrifice. There it is used in neither 
of the senses given above, but always in close connexion 
with the verbs signifying ‘ to purify’ (tihar) and to ‘ unsin ’ 
ichitte') — terms belonging specially to the terminology of 
purification (see ^ 14 ) Applied to material objects, such as 
the ajtar kipper is httle more than a synonym of tihxir and 
chitte'; applied to persons, it is the .summary expression 
of the rites by which the offender against the holiness of 
God is made fit to receive the Divine forgiveness and to be 
re-admitted to the fellowship and worship of the theocratic 
community. The agent is the priest, who performs die 
‘propitiatory rites on behalf of the offender. 'The words in 
Italics, clumsy though they are, fairly express the meaning 
of this much discussed term of the Heb. ntual (see, further. 
Driver’s exhaustive study under ‘ Prcmitiation ’ in Hastings' 
DB iv esp. p. 131, on the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
English rendering). See, further, the small print in § 14 . 

Now, although it is true, as G. F. Moore reminds us 
(EBi lv. 4220), that ‘the whole public cultus is a meani 
of propitiating God and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness’ (Ezk 45*^- ”), it is equally true that th« 
propitiatory efficacy of sacrifice is represented by the 
Prhfstly writers as especially bound up with the blood 
of the sacrificial victim. When we ask the question, 
In virtue of what property does the blood make atone- 
ment?, we find the answer Incidentally in the oft-quoted 
passage Lv 17”. We say Incidentally, because v.** 
really contains the answer to an entirely different ques- 
tion — Why is blood taboo as an article of food? Now 
the verse runs in IIV: For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that makcth 
atonement by reason of the life' (that is in it). Strictly 
speaking, therefore, it is not the blood but the life that 
is in it that is the medium of propitiation. Beyond this 
we cannot go in our search for the explanation of the 
‘how’ of atonement on OT ground. 

Along other and extra-Biblical lines students have 
diligently sought for the ultimate basis of this efficacy 
of blood. It is doubtless to be connected with ‘the 
almost universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres a mysterious potency, no less dangerous when 
misused than efficacious when properly employed’ 
(G. F. Moore, EBi iv. 4218; cf. 'Trumbull, The Blood 
Covenant, jxissim; and Farnell, The Evolution of Ec- 
ligion, 94 f.). Just because of Its ‘mysterious potency,* 
and its association with the great primeval mysteriea 
of life and death' (Farnell). blood was felt to be too 
sacred, and indeed too dangerous (see 1 S 14“' ), to be 
used otherwise than as the projx?r due of the Author of 
all life. It was at once the most persuasive of gifts at 
His altar, and the most potent cathartic by which the 
sinner was purged of uncleanness and sin. 

The traditional view that the ^blood of the sacrifice 
atoned for the sins of the offerer, because the victim 
suffered the death which the sinner had incurrtHl, is now 
rarely maintained. This theory of a poena incaria is 
untenable for these among other reasons: (1) The 
sins for which theOT sacrifices made atonement were not 
such as involved the penalty of death (§ 14 ). (2) Had 

the guilt of the offerer been transferred to the victim 
by the laying on of hands' — for the meaning of this 
rite, see § 9 — the flesh of the sacrifice would have been 
in the highest degrt>e unclean, and could not have been 
eaten by either priests or people. (3) The idea that 
the Divine forgiveness was procured by the blood of the 
victim as its owner’s substitute is excluded by the 
admission, for the propitiatory sacrifice par excellence^ 
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a bloodless offering in the shape of an oblation of 
flour (§ 14, end). Nevertheless, although the doctrine 
that the death of the victim was a vicarious punishment 
for the sin of the offerer is not to be found in the legisla- 
tion itself, the thought was one that could scarcely fail 
to suggest itself to the popular mind — a conclusion to 
which it was doubtless assisted by the representation 
of the vicarious sufferings of the Servant in Is 53. 

Summing up the conclusions of this section on the 
significance of sacrifice in OT, we find it represented in 
all periods as a gift, mainly of homage to the Divine 
Sovereign, in the earlier period also as a rite of table 
communion with the covenant God of Israel, and finally 
in the later period as pre-eminently the appointed means 
of purification and expiation as the preliminary to 
forgiveness, in other words of atonement. 

Of the ultima ratio of sacrifice no exf)licit statement 
is found in OT. The explanation of the Priestly writers 
would doubtless have been — ‘God hath so appointed 
it.’ Beyond this we cannot go The ‘ conclusion of the 
whole- matter’ may therefore ha given in the words of 
Jesus bfm-Sira: ‘See that thou appear not in the presence 
of the Lord empty; for all these things are to be done 
because of the commandment ’ (.'15^). The final ground of 
the sinner’s pardon and restoration is thus not the 
precedent sacrifice but the free grace of a merciful and 
loving God. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SADDUCEES. — Probably the name ‘Sadducee’ Is 
derived from the name Zadok, a notable priest in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 S 8'^ 15**, 1 K 1**). 
His descendants long played the leading part among 
the priests, so that Ezekiel regarded them as the only 
legitimate priests (Ezk 40** 43** 44*'' 48"). The name 
indicates the fact *hat is most decisive for the right 
understanding of the Sadducees. About the year 
200 B.C., when party lines were beginning to be drawn, 
the name was chosen to point out the party of the 
priests. That is not saying that no priest could be a 
Pharisee or a Scribe. Neither is it saying that all the 
priests were Sadducees. In our Ixird’s time many of 
the poor priests were Pharisees. But the higher priestly 
families and the priests as a body wert^ Sadducees, 
With them were joined the majority of the aristocratic 
lay families of Judiea and Jeru.«alem. This fact gives 
us the key to their career. It is wrapi)ed up in the 
history of the high priesthood. For two centuries 
after the Exile the high priesthood earm-d the right to 
the leadership of the Jewish nation. But in our lord’s 
time its leadership lay far back in the past. Its moral 
greatness had been undermined on two sides. On one 
side it had lost touch with what was daapest in the 
being of the Jews. For the most part this was due to 
its aristocratic bias. The Ix.*vitical priesthood was a 
close corporation. No man not born a priest could 
became a priest. More and more, as the interests of 
the nation widened and deepened, the high priesthood 
failed to keep pace. Its alliance with the aristocratic 
families made things worse. The high priesthood and 
the people drifted apart. No great institution can do 
that and remain great. 

From another side also— the political — the high priest- 
hood was undermined. Owing to the mixture of Church 
and State the high priests were nec^essarily in i)ollti(» 
all the time. Consequently the historical process, 
which ended by incorporating Palestine In the Roman 
Empire, sucked out of the high priesthood all the 
moralizing influences involved in the handling of large 
affairs. So, undermined on two sides, the high priest- 
hood lost the right to lead. And the party built up 
around it — the Sadducees — became the party of those 
who cared more for their own well-l>elng and for the 
maintenance of things as they were than for the Kingdom 
of God. 

When we turn to the tenets of the Sadducees, it is 
%tlU the contrast with th« Pharisees that nuts them 


in an intelligible light. Pharisaism, with all Its taults, 
was the heart and soul of the nation, the steward ol 
its treasures — the Holy Scriptures — the trustee of its 
vitalizing hope. The Sadducees stood for the tenaciously 
comservatlve tendencies in the nation. They lay under 
the curse which rests upon all aristocracies, the inability 
to realize that the best things must grow. They denied 
the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
(Mk 1218, Mt 22“ Lk 20“, Ac 238). The NT is a better 
guide in this field than Josephus, who affirms (BJ ii. 
viii. 14, Ant. xviii. i. 4) that they denied the immortality 
of the soul. Josephus overstated things in his desire 
to make the Jewish parties look like the philosophical 
schools of Greece. The Sadducees did not deny the 
immortality of the soul. But they lingered in the 
past, the period when fhe belief in Immortality was 
vague, shadowy, and had not yet become a working 
motive for goodness. They did not accept the developed 
faith in immortality which was part and parcel of the 
Pharisaic teaching regarding the Kingdom of God. 
And this meant that their nation had outgrown them. 
The Sadducees akso denied the Pharisaic doctrine re-^ 
gardlng angels and ministering .si)irits (Ac 23*). Then by 
they maintain(‘d a certain sobriety. They even emanci- 
pated them.selves from a considerable amount of supt r- 
stition bound up with Pharisaism. But they paid for it 
by a wholly disproportionate .sacrifice of vital piety. 

From this sketch we can se<‘ why our lx)rd had almost 
no dealings with the Sadducee.** during His ministry. 
His intere,sts were with the common people. This 
brought Him into continual conflict with the Pharisees. 
It was not until His popularity seemed to threaten 
the peace of Jeru.salem that the high priest, with the 
8adducev*s at his back, W'as moved to decisive action. 
We cun also see why the Apostolic Church, in her first 
years, had most to fear from the Sadducees (Ac 4 and 5). 
See also artt, Ph,\iiihee.s, Sennua*. Henry S. Nash. 
SADDUK (1 F:s 8»)-Zadok. Ezr 7>. 

SADOO. — 1. (2Es P)»Zadok, Ezr 7*. 2. An ancestor 
of Jesus (Mt !«*). 

SAFFRON (Ca 4**). — The Heb. karkOm Is identical 
with the Arab, kurkum or za'fardn. (whence is derived 
the Eng. ‘saffron’), the name of a variety of crocus 
(Crocus sativus), of which the yellow styles and stigmas 
are u.sed for dyeing and for flavouring food. A similar 
dye, also called saffron, is more commonly derived from 
the florets of th(‘ (Jarthamus tinctorius (Composita) 
ciiltivated everywhere in Palestine for this purpose. 

E. W. G. Ma.sterman. 

SAHIDIO VERSION. — See Greek Versions or OT, 
11 (5), and Text of NT, § 27. 

SAILS. — See Ships and Boats, p. 850*». 

SAINTS. — See Holiness, II. 2, and Sanc’tification. 

SALAMIEL. — An ance.stor of Judith (Jth 8'). 

SALAMIS, which must not lx? confus(*d with the 
scene of the great battle Ix tween Xerxes and the Greeks 
in B.c. 480, was the first idace visited by Paul and Barna- 
bas on the first missionary journey (Ac 13*). It existed 
as early as the 6th cent. n.c. as an important Greek 
town on the E. coast of Cyprus. In Homan times it 
remained a flourishing commercial city, and the eastern 
half of the i.sland was governed from there. There 
were very many Jews in Cyprus. Christianity was 
early preached there (Ac IP* *®), and among early 
converts were Mnason (Ac 21‘8) and Barnabas (Ac 4**). 

A. SOUTER. 

SALASADAI.— An ancestor of Judith (Jth 8*)- 
SALATHIEL.— 1. (1 Es 5* ** “ 6*) -Shealtiel (wb 

see). 2. Another name of Esdras (2 Es 3*). 

SALECAH (Dt 3'o, Jos 13“ 128. i ch 5“) was the most 
easterly of the towns claimed by Israel. It was assigned 
to the tribe of Gad, and is always described as being on 
the eastern frontier of Bashan. But it is better indicated 
less theoretically as being in the extreme south-east of 
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the Hauran. On account of its commanding position 
It has always been of strategic importance; but it was 
probably never permanently occupied by any of the 
Israelitish p<*ople. It was a Nabattf*an and Roman 
stronghold, and a station on tlie great trade and 
military road from Gadara and Edrei eastward through 
the desert to the Persian Gulf. It is now inhabited bv 
Druses, and bears the name iSalk^ad. 

J. F. Mc?Ctuu>Y. 

SALEM (1 Es 8 ) >== Shalluxn, Ezr 7^; called also 
Salemas c?) 2 Es i> 

SALEM. — 1. A place mentioned only In Gn 14‘*asthe 
kingdom of the mysterious Melchizedek (wh. see). It is 
natural to identify it with Jerusalem (wh. see), especially 
since the Tell el-Ainarna tablets show that Urusallm 
existed as a name for that city even before the Israelite 
Immigration. But the only real links between Salem’ 
and Jeru.salern are two in nuinb^r: (1) the mention of 
the King's Vale,* where, apparently, Melchizedek met 
Abram, which seems to be the place where Absalom 
reared his inernorial (2 S IK'*); it would presumably 
be somewhere near Jerusalem, but. jxice Josephus, this 
is not certain. (2) The allusion to Jerusalem by the 
name Salem in Ps 76’. This pot;tical abbreviation, 
however, whieh occurs nowhere else, may have been 
suggested by Salem in the ancient record, just as was 
the name Moriah (wh. see), and the reference to Mel- 
chizedek in Ps 110^. There i.s some similarity between 
the name of Melchizedek and that of the Jebusite king 
Adonizedek (Jos 10* ). but uiK)n the whole the identifica- 
tion of Salem with Jeru.salein is rather shadowy. Jerome 
record.s another traxlition, connecting Salem with *Sa/lm 
(Salumias) in the Jordan Valley, where there is a Uil 
with the tomb of ' Sheik Selim.’ 2. The Valley of Salem 
(Jth 4M, possibly the Jonlan Valley, or a part of it. 3. 
The LXX reads Salem for Shiloh in J(*r 4P. This must 
be a Salem near Shechern. if this reading is to be followed. 
There is a place called Salim, ea.st of Nablu.s. 

11. A. S. Macaurter, 

SALEMAS (2 Es P) Shallum, Ezr 7’, called also 
Salem (7) in 1 Es 8‘. 

SALIM, near to which was Afinon (Jn 3’’). lay on the 
we.st of Jordan (cf. l’» 3“ 1 (><"). Aj^non i.s placed by 
the Onomasiicon eight Roman miles south of Scythopolia 
{lieisdn), ‘near to Salim and Jordan.’ This points to 
the nelghbourhotxl of the ruin Umm el-'Amddn. with 
Tell er-Ridhghah on the north, where the tomb of 
Sheik Selim probably preserve.s the ancient name. 
AHnon, ‘place of springs,’ we may find in the seven 
copious fountains near by. In Christ’s time the district 
belonged probably to Scythoimlis, not to Samaria. 
The ditlicullies of other suggest(*d identification.s can 
be got over only by doing violence to the text (Oheyne, 
EBi, SA \), or to tile sense. W. Ewi.no. 

8AL1MOTH (1 E.S 8») » Shelomith, Ezr 

SALLAl.—l. A Benjamite, Neh 11». 2. A priestly 

family, Neh 12’®; called in v.’ Sallu. 

8ALLU. — 1. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 9’, Neh 11’). 
2. See Sallai, 2. 

8ALLUMUS (1 Es 9») - Shallum, Ezr lO’*; caUed 
8aliun, 1 Es 5”. 

8ALMA . — See Salmon. 

8ALMA1.~A family of Nethinim, Neh 7«, <»lled 
In Ezr 2<® 8hainlai, in i E.s S’® Subai. 

SALMANASAR (2 Es 13®“) ^ Shalmaneser (wh. see). 

8ALMON, or SALMA.— The father of Boaz (Ru 
4*° »»). and therefore in the direct line of the ance.stry 
of our Lord (Mt P Lk 3”). If the Salma of 1 Ch 2®* « 
Is the same person, he was the father* or founder of 
Bethlehem, but It is to be noticed that that Salma is 
reckoned as one of the sons of Caleb the son of Hur. 

SALMOKE. — A promontory at the N.E. end of 
IBtoete. now Cape iStefero. St. Paul s ship, after reaching 


Cnidus with difficulty, was met by a powerful N.Vl^ 
wind, which forced the captain to alter the course, 
Off Salmone (Ac 27’) he decided to work his way west- 
w'ard under the lee of Crete. A, Soutkr. 

SALOAS (1 Es 9«)-Elasah, Ezr 10«. 

SALOM. — Greek form of Shallum (Bar 1’). 

SALOME. — 1. The daughter (unnamed in NT) of 
Herodia.s who danced before Herod and received as a 
reward the head of John the Baptist (Ml 14’ “, Mk 
2. One of the women who were present at the 
crucifixion (Mk 15^®) and who afterwards visited the 
sepulchre (16^). By comparing Mk 15*® and Mt 27®* 
it has been almost certainly concluded that Salome 
w'as the wife of Zebedee, who also figure.s in the 
incident Mt 20’® ’3. The conjecture that Salome was 
the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus has no adequate 
support. W. F. Bovd. 

SALT. — Salt Is rightly included by ben-Sira among 
'the chief of all things necessary for the life of man’ 
(Sir 30* RV). The Hebrew.s of the Southern Kingdom, 
at lea.st, had access to inexhaustible stores of .salt both 
in the waters of th(i Dead Sea,— hence named in OT 
‘the Salt Sea’ (Dt 3*’ etc.) — whence it could easily 
be obtained by evaporation, and in the depo.sits of the 
Ji'hel Ufidum at its south-western extremity. Ref- 
erences to saltpits or saltpans, or to both, are found in 
Zeph 2**, 1 Mac 11*. One hundred pounds of water 
from the Dead Sea are said to yield 24i Ihs. of salt, 
cojnpared with 6 lbs. obtained from the same quantity 
of water from the Atlantic. 

In addition to its daily use as a condiment in the 
preparation of food (cf. Job 0"), and its important 
place in the sacrificial ritual, salt was employed by the 
Hebrews in an even greater variety of ways than it is 
among our.selves. New-born Infants, for example, were 
rubbed with salt (Ezk 160 — a practice in which a 
religious, rather than a hygienic, motive may be detected. 
A grain of salt placed in the hollow of a decayed tooth 
was considered a cure for the universal evil of toothache 
(Mishna, Shabbath, vl. 5). In other treatises of the 
Mishna we find frequent references to the use of salt for 
salting fish, for pickling olives, vegetables, etc. The 
salting of meat for preservation is referred to in the 
‘Epistle of Jeremy’ (Bar 6’*). The motlern Jewish 
custom of laying all meat in salt for the puri>ose of 
more thoroughly draining it of the blood w^as doubtless 
observed in Bible times. In Palestine, under the 
Seleucids, salt formed a government monopoly (1 Mac 
10 i» il»), as It did in Egypt under the Ptolemy.s. 

As regards the presence of salt in the ritual of sacrifice, 
the words of Mk 9^® AV, every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt although omitted by RV following the best 
authorities, are nevertheless true to fact. The legisla- 
tion of the Priests’ Code, at least, expressly ordains: 
‘with all thine offerings thou shall offer salt’ (Lv 2‘*) — 
a pas.sage which expre.ssly siK^cifies that the cereal or 
vegetable offerings (the ‘meal offerings' of RV) had to 
be .salted as well a.s the more important and more <‘vident 
animal or flesh sacrifices (cf. Ezk 43*). A siK=‘cial 
‘.salt chamber’ is mentioned among the chambers 
adjoining the Priests' Court in the description of Herod’s 
Temple given in the Mishna. The sacred incense, 
also, had to be ‘seasoned with salt’ (Ex 30* RV), as 
was also the case with the shew'bread, according to 
the better Gr, text of Lv 24’. The original idea in this 
extended ritual use of salt was doubtless this— that just 
a.s salt was an indispen.sable accompaniment of man's 
daily food, so it could not be absent from the food of 
God,' as the sacrifices are termed in Lv 21* 

In the developed priestly legislation, however, there 
can be little doubt that the pre.sence of salt had a sym- 
bolical significance. From its use as a preservative, 
reflected in our Lord’s figure. ' Yc are the salt of the 
earth ’ (Mt 5>*) and as an antidote to decay, it is natural 
that salt should become a symbol of permanence, and 
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3Ven of life as opposed to decay and death. ‘Salt/ 
Jt has been said, ‘seems to stand for life in many a 
form of primitive speech and in the world’s symbolism’ 
(Trumbull, Covenant of Salt). From this symbolical 
standpoint we probably reach the true explanation of 
the striking expression ‘ a convenant of salt’ (Nu 18^®, 
2 Cli 13*), which denotes a covenant that is inviolable 
and valid in perpetuity. The presence of salt, therefore, 
with every sacrifice may have come to symbolize the 
irrevocable character of J'^’s covenant with Israel (cf. 
G. B. Gray s Com. on Nu 1S*»). 

This seems preferable to the usual explanation which 
connects the expression in question with the well-known 
code of Arab hospitality, by which a traveller in the desert, 
and even an enemy, if he has once partaken of an Arabia 
hospitality, has a right to his host’s protection; since this 
'ordinance of salt ’ as it is tenned, is valid only for a limited 

S sriod (see Jaussen, Couiumen des Arabes (1908], 87 f.). 

n the other hand, the obligations which the partaking of 
one's hospitality impo.sea on a guest are emphasized in the 
words of Ezr ‘because we eat the salt of the palace’ 
<RV). 

In marked contrast to the above-mentioned em- 
ployment of salt as a symbol of life, stands its parallel 
occurrence as a symbol of barrenness, dcwsolation, or 
death (Dt 29** and elsewhere). By this aspect of the 
symbolism of salt it has been usual to explain the treat- 
ment meted out by Abimelech to the city of Shechem 
in the early narrative, Jg 9^: ‘He beat down the. city 
and sowed it with salt. It is more in harmony, however, 
with the fundamental conception of the ban (see Ban) 
to regard the strewing of the site of the city with salt 
as symbolizing its complete dedication to V (see the 
parallels adduced in EBi iv. col. 4249 f,). 

A. R. S. Kennedy, 

SALT, CITY OF.— A city of Judah (Jos 15«‘- **). 
It may be inferred to have occupied some position on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, between En-gedi 
and Khashm Usdum (the salt mountain). 

SALT SEA. — See Dead Sj:a. 

SALT, VALLEY OF. — The scene of memorable 
victories of David over the Edomites (2 S 8‘*, 1 Ch 18‘*), 
and. at a later period, of Amaziah over the same enemies 
(2 K 14’. 2 Ch 25‘i). It may be identified with the 
plain extending from the southern end of the Dead Sea 
to the foot of the cliffs which cross the valley from 
side to side and form the .southern margin of the Ghor. 
SALTWORT (Job 30^ RV). — See Mallows. 
SALU.— The father of Zimri (Nu 25*^ 1 Mac 2“). 
SALUM (1 P^s r)*») = Shallum, P^zr 2«; called Sal- 
lumus, 1 Es 9“. 

SALUTATION (or greeting) is a serious matter in the 
East; some knowledge of immemorial practice is neces- 
sary in dealing with Orientals. The subject salutes 
his king by jjrostration; the humble his superior by 
touching the ground with his hand, and then his lips 
and brow. The young salutes the aged, the rider the 
footman, etc. In crowded streets only men of age, 
rank, and dignity need be saluted (Mt 23’ etc,). Common 
forms of salutation are, ‘ Peace be upon you ’; respon.se, 
‘And upon you’: ‘May your day be happy’; response, 
‘May your day be happy and bles.sed’: and, in the 
highway, ‘Blessed be he that coraeth’ (Jg 18‘*, Mt 10‘*, 
Lk 24»«, Ps 118«, Mt 21® etc.). Salutations are fre- 
quently prolonged, and repeated Inquiries after health 
and welfare extremely tedious (IK 4*®, Lk 10<). See 
al.so Gestures, Kiss. W. Ewinq, 

SALVATION, SAVIOUR. — ‘ Salvation ’ is the generic 
term employed in Scripture to express the idea of any 
gracious deliverance of God, but specially of the spiritual 
redemption from sin and its consequences predicted by 
the OT prophet. 9 , and realized in the mi.ssion and work 
of the Saviour Jesus Christ. 

1. In the OT. — The root meaning of the principal OT 
words for ‘save,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘saviour’ is, to be broody 


spacious; salvation is enlargement. As illustrations of 
this OT meaning of salvation may be taken the words 
of Moses at the Red Sea, ‘Stand still, and see the salva* 
tion of Jehovah’ (Ex 14‘®) — ‘He is become my salva- 
tion’ (16*); or the avowal of the p.salmist, ‘This poor 
man cried, and Jehovah heard him, and saved him 
out of all his troubles’ (Ps 34®). Jehovah is said 
to have given ‘saviours’ to Israel in the time of the 
Judges (Neh 9*’). Victory in battle is ‘salvation’ 
(Ex 14i<, 1 S 14<®, Ps 20 etc.). Salvation, or deliverance, 
of this kind is sometimes national, but sometimes al.so 
individual (cf.. of David, 2 S 22, Ps 18). Such external 
deliveranct^s, however, it is to be observed, are never 
divorced from spiritual conditions. It i.s the righteous 
or penitent alone who are entitled to look to God for 
His saving help; no others can claim Him as the rock 
of their salvation (Ps 18i-®, cf. 4‘). When, therefore 
the people had turned their backs on Jehovah, and 
abandoned themselves to wickedness, salvation could 
come only through a change of heart, through repentance. 
The chief need was to be saved from the sin itsdf. 
In the prophets, accordingly, the perspective somewhat 
changes. External blessings deliverance from enemies, 
return from exile, are still hoi)ed for, but the main 
stress is laid cn a changed heart, forgiveness, restoration 
to God’s favour, righteousness. In the pictures of the 
Messianic age, it is these things that come to be dwelt 
on (cf. Jer 31*^ *<, Ezk 36*® *®, Hos 14 etc.). As the idea 
of salvation becomes more spiritual, it likewise becomes 
more universal; the Gentiles are to share its blessings 
(Is 45** *« 49»-»2 60i->2). 

The teaching of the prophets bore fruit in the age 
preceding the advent of Jesus in deepening ideas of 
the future life, of resurrection and a future perfected 
state of the connexion of prosperity with righteousness — 
though mostly in the sense ot outward legal obedience, 
the very error against which the prophets declaimed — 
and in more concrete repre.sentatioiLS of the Messiah. 
Hut there never failed a godly kernel, who cherished 
more spiritual hopes, and waited in patience and prayer 
for ‘the consolation of Israel’ (Lk 2**). 

2. In the NT. — In the NT the word ‘salvation’ 
{sOt&ria, from s5fgr, ‘saviour’) is sometimes applied 
to temporal benefits, like healings {e.g. Mt 9** ‘thy 
faith hath made thee whole,’ lit, ‘saved thee’), but 
most generally it is employed as a comprehensive term 
for the .spiritual and eternal blessings brought to men 
by the appearance and redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
The name Jesus was given Him becau.se ‘it is he that 
.shall .save his people from their sins’ (Mt I®*): He is 
distinctively the. ‘Saviour’ (Lk 2"); His work on earth 
was ‘to seek and to save that which was lo.st ’ (Lk 19‘®); 
His death and resurnction were a means to salvation 
(Ro 5®- 1®); He is exalted ‘to be a Prince and a Saviour’ 
to give repentance and remission of sins (Ac 6*‘); ’in 
none other is there salvation’ (4‘*). In Apo.stolic 
usage, therefore, salvation is the all-embracing name 
for the blessings brought by the gospel (cf. ‘the gosfKd 
of your .salvation,’ Eph H*; ‘the word of this salvation,’ 
Ac 13*«; ‘repentance unto salvation,’ 2 Co 7‘® etc,). 
To expound fully the contents of this term, accordingly, 
would be to expound the contents of the gost>el. Enough 
here to say that it includes deliverance from all sm’.s 
evils, and the bestowal of all spiritual blessings in 
Christ (Eph 1*). It begins on earth in forgiveness, 
renewal, the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, enlightenment, 
guidance, strengthening, comfort; and is perfected 
in the ble8sedne8.s and glory, in which bod.y and soul 
share, of the life everlasting. The fact never to be 
forgotten about It is, that it has been obtained at the 
infinite cost of the redeeming death of God’s own Bon 
(cf. Rev. 6®). For further elucidations, see artt. Atone* 
liENT, Mediator, Redemption. James Orr. 

SAMAIAS.— 1. (1 Es 1®) -Shemaiah. 2Ch35®. 2, (1 £• 
ga») shemaiah, Ezr 8^*. 3. (1 Es 8**) » Snemaiah, Ezr 8**. 
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SAMARIA. — A city built on a hill purchased by Omri, 
king of Israel, from a certain Shemer, and by him made 
the capital of the Israelite kingdom (1 K 16“). We 
gather from 1 K 20*< that Ben-hadad i., king of Syria, 
successfully attacked it soon afterwards, and had com- 
pelled Omri to grant him favourable trade facilities. 
Ahab here built a Baal temple (1 K 16“) and a palace 
of Ivory (22>*). Ben-hadad ii. here besieged Ahab, 
but unsuccessfully, and was obliged to reverse the terms 
his father had exacted from Omri. Jeiiorain attempted 
a feeble and half-hearted reform, destroying Ahab’s 
Baal-pillar, though retaining the calf-worship (2 K 3*) 
and the ashirah (13®). The city was again besieged in 
his time by Ben-hadad ii. (2 K 6. 7). After this event 
the history of Samaria is bound up with the troublesome 
internal affairs of the Northern Kingdom, and we need 
not follow it closely till we reach b.c. 724, when Shal- 
maneser IV. besieged Samaria in punishment for king 
Hoshea’s disaffection. It fell three years later; and 
Sargon, who had meanwhile succeeded Shalmaneser on 
the Assyrian throne, deported its inhabitants, 8ul>- 
stituting a number of people drawn from other places 
(2 K 17). In B.c. 331 it was besieged and conquered by 
Alexander, and in b.c. 120 by John Hyreanus. Herod 
carried out important building works here, large portions 
of which still remain. He changed the, name to SebasU 
in honour of Augustus. Philip preached here (Ac 8<^). 
The city, however, gradually decayed, fading before 
the growing importance of Neapolis (Shechem). The 
Crusaders established a bishopric here. 

Extensive remains of ancient Samaria still exist at 
the mound known as (Sebaste), ashortdistance 

from Nablus. It is one of the largest and most 
important mounds in ancient Palestine. Excavations 
under the auspices of Harvard University were lK*gun in 
1908. R. A. S. Macali.ster. 

SAMARITANS. — The descendants of the Cuthites. 
Avvites, Sepharvlte.s, and Hamathites, established by 
Sargon in Samaria after he had put an end to the Israe lite 
kingdom. They w(?re instructed in a form of the 
Hebrew religion (which they graftc'd on to their own 
worships) in order to appease the ‘God of the land’ 
(2 K 17*®). To these colonists Ashurbanipal made 
considerable additions (Ezr 4» ‘®). The enmity between 
Jews and 8amarltan.s began to make its appearance 
imratHliately after the return from the Captivity. The 
Samaritans endeavoured to prevent the re-building of 
Jerusalem (Ezr 4’, Neh 4’), and from time to time 
their subsequent aggressions and insults to the re-founded 
Jewish State are recorded by Josephus. After the 
battle of Issus the Samaritans offered assistance to 
Alexander, and were allowed to build a temple on Gerizim, 
where they sacrificed after th<* manner of the Jews — 
though they were quite ready to repudiate JewLsh 
origin, rite, and prejudice whenever occasion arose 
(see Jos. Ant. xir. v. 5). This temple was destroyed 
by John Hyreanus. The disputes between the Jews 
and the Samaritans were at last referred to Rome 
[BJ II. xll. 3-7). Throughout the Gospel history the 
ill-feeling is conspicuous: the Samaritans were ‘strangers, 
(Lk 17‘»), and their admixture of heathen worship seems 
still to have persisted (.In 4*»). Vespasian inflicted a 
crushing blow upon them by massacring 11,600 on Mt. 
Gerlzim. From this and other sufferings later inflicted 
by Zeno and Justinian they never recovered. They still 
persist, to the nurnlier of about 150, in N&blus. Tln*y 
acknowledge the Pentateuchal legislation only, and 
endeavour to preserve Intact the Mosaic rites and 
ordinances. R. A. 8 . Macalister. 

SAMATUS (1 Es 9»®) -Shallum, Ezr 10<*. 

8AME0H. — The fifteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 15th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

SAMELLIUS (1 Es -Shimshai, Ezr etc. 


SAMEUS (1 Es 9«) -»Shemaiali, Ezr 10». 
SAMGAR-NEBO. — One of the Babylonian princes 
who, at the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in the 1 Uh year of Zedekiah, came and sat in the middle 
gate (Jer 39®). There has been much discussion con- 
cerning this name, due to the varying forms of the 
Greek version. The most probable explanation is that 
of Schrader, namely, Shumgir-NabU, a name meaning 
‘Be gracious, O Nebo,’ As. however, Rab-saris and 
Rab-mag are titles, the question arises whether Samgar- 
nebo may not be one also. If so, it may be a corrup- 
tion of sangu Nebo, ‘the priest of Nebo,' — an office 
possibly held by Nergal-sharezer, who, if identical with 
king Neriglissar, was closely connected with £-zida, 
the temple of Nebo at Borsippa. His daughter married 
a priest of E-zida in the first year of his reign. 

T. G. Pinches. 

SAMLAH.— An Edomite king (Gn 36»'- -1 Ch 1®*' ). 
SAMMUS (1 £s 9®*) »Shema, Neh 8®. 

SAMOS was an important island in the .^Egffian Sea off 
the coast of Ionia. It was a centre of luxury, art, and 
science. In b.c. 84 it was united to the province of 
A.sla, and in b.c. 17 was made a free 8tate by Augustus. 
This it was when St. Paul touched here (Ac 2()‘®) on his 
way home from his third journey. There were many 
.lewish residents on the island, and it was one of the 
places addressed by the Romans in favour of the Jews 
(1 Mac 15*3). A. SoiJTER. 

SAMOTHRAOE. — An island b. of Thrace and N.W. 
of Troas, from which place St. Paul had a straight 
run to it (Ac 16“). The town of the same name war 
on the N. side of the island. The island is mountainous, 
and has a summit nearly a mile al)ove the sea level. 
It owes its name perhaps to its resemblance to Samos 
(wh. see). Samothrace played little part in Greek 
history, but was famous as the .seat of the mysterious cult 
of the divinities known as Cabeiri. A. Souter. 

SAMPSAMES. — One of the places to which the 
Roinan.s wrote in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15**),- 
usually identified with Sammn, a seaport town on the 
Black Sea. RVm, with Vulg., has Lampsacus. 

SAMSON (LXX and Vulg.; Heb. Shimshbn', probably 
derived from nhemcsh, ‘sun,’ either as a dlmin\itlve, or 
better ‘sun-man’). — Mentioned in OT in Jg 13-16, and 
in NT in He IH*. 

1. The story need not be recapitulated, but certain 
details require explanation. 13*3 seems to be tlie prelude 
to a first exploit, now' lost, 14 is not cli*ar as it stands; 
probably ‘his fathe. and his mother’ in vv.®- 
are glosses introduced to avoid the appearance of dis- 
obedience. He goes dowm alone, meets the lion alone, 
returns to his home after his visit to his bride (v.» ‘to 
take her’ being another gloss); then after an interval he 
goes back to celebrate the marriage he has arranged; 
v.'®* is particularly absurd as it stand.s. The ‘thirty 
companions’ of v." are the ‘friernis of tlie bridegroom,’ 
cho.sen on this occasion from the bride’s people (.see 
below, § 4); the companion of v.*® is their leader, ‘the 
best man.’ The ‘linen garments’ of v.** are pieces of 
fine linen, costly and luxurious (Pr 31*®, Is 3**); ‘the 
changes’ are gala dre.sses. The Philistines give up the 
riddle ‘after tiiree days’ (v.*®), and appeal to the woman 
on the seventh (v.*®; LXX Syr. ‘fi>urth’); yet she 
weeps for the whole week, imploring Samson to tell 
her (v.**). Perhaps the figures of vv.^®- are interpola- 
tions. the Philistines giving up at once. ‘Before the 
sun went down’ (v.‘«) is imgrarninatical in Heb., with 
a rare w'ord for ’sun’; with best modern edd., read by 
a slight alteration ‘before he went into the bridal- 
chamber’ (cf. 15‘). In ch. 16, w'ords, variously repre- 
simted by LXX, have fallen out betw'een v.‘* and v.*®; 
the sense Is . . and beat them up with the pin, I 
shall become weak. So W'lule he w'os asleep she took 
the seven locks and wove them into the web, and beat 
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tkem tight with the pin,* etc. are to Imarfne an 
upright loom with a piece of unfinished stuff; Delilah 
weaves the hair into this, and beats it tight with the 
•pin.’ Samson pulls up the posts of the loom by his 
hair which is fastened to the web. For v.*i, cf. the 
blinding of captives as shown on Assyr. monuments; 
to be put to the mill was a frequent punishment of 
slaves. Nothing is known of the worship of Dagon 
(cf. 1 S 5); the etymology ‘fish-god’ and the con- 
nexion with the Assyr. god ‘Dagan’ are uncertain. 

2. Origin and nature of the story. — (a) The narrative 
seems to belong entirely to J, the Jud®an source of the 
early history of Israel; there are no traces of a double 
source, as in other parts of Judges. It has been but 
slightly revised by the Deuteronomic editor. Ch. 16, 
though an integral part of the original cycle of stories, 
was apparently at one time omitted by the compiler; 
see the repeated note in 15*® 16*‘. Perhap.s it gave too 
unfavourable a picture of the hero’s love-affairs, ib) 
Though it is said that Samson ‘judged Lsrael twenty 
years' (15*®), and that he should ‘begin to deliver’ his 
nation from the Philistines (13^), there is no hint of his 
ever having held any official position, nor doe.s he appear 
as a leader of his people; on the contrary, he is disowned 
by his neighbours of Judah (15“). His exploits have only 
a local significance, and lire performed single-handed in 
revenge for his private quarrels. The story evidently 
belongs to the class of popular tales, common to every 
country-side. Every people has its hero of prodigious 
strength, to whom marvellous feats are ascribed, and It 
becomes a hopeless ta.sk to discover the precise hi.storical 
basis of the legends, which in this c-ase are undoubtedly 
of great antiquity, (c) It is not nece.ssary to look for 
a further explanation in the theory of a ‘solar myth.’ 
The name ‘Samson,’ and the existence of a ‘Beth- 
shemesh* (‘house of the sun’) near his home, offer 
an obvious temptation to such a theory, but it is entirely 
unnecessary and is now generally abandoned, id) It is 
more probable that in ch. 15 we find the workings of folk- 
etymology (‘ ffitiological myth’), i.e. stories suggf‘st<‘d 
by the fancied meaning of names. Ramath-Lchi (‘the 
height of Lehi’) is taken to mean ‘the casting away of 
the jawbone’; En-hakkore ('Partridge spring’), ‘the 
spring of him who called’; and incidents are suggested 
to explain the supi>osed meanings, (c) The parallels 
with other popular stories, especially the exploits of 
Hercules, are obvious, e.g. the killing of the lion, 
the miraculous satisfying of the hero’s thirst, and his 
ruin at the hand of a woman. For the lion episode, 
cf., further, the stories of Polydamas, David (1 S 17*<), 
Benaiah (2 S 23*®); for the sacred hair or lock, cf. 
the story of Nisus. Ovid i Fasti, iv. 681-712) has a 
remarkable parallel to the burning of the corn by the 
foxes (or jackals?); at the Orealia, foxes with lighted 
torches tied to their tails were let loose in the Circus; 
be explains the ciKstom as originally due to the act of a 
mischievous boy, who burned his father’s corn in the 
same way. The conclusion to be drawn from such 
parallels is not necessarily idt'ntity of origin, but the 
similar working of the mind and imagination under 
similar conditions. 

3. Historical value. — Regarded as a picture of early 
conditions and customs, the narrative is of the greatest 
significance. Politically it takes us to the time when 
Dan, perhaps weakened by the departure of Its 600 men 
•f war (Jg 1** 18', acquiesces in the rule of the Philistines; 
Timnah is in their hands. There is no state of war be- 
tween the two peoples, but free intercourse and even 
intermarriage. As already pointed out, Samson is in no 
sense the leader of a revolt against the foreign dominion, 
and his neighbours of Judah show no desire to make his 
private quarrels an excuse for a rising (15“); there is 
no union even between the tribes of the south. None the 
less, his exploits would be secretly welcomed as directed 
against the common foe, and remembering that Jg 17-21 
% an appendix, we eee how the narrative paves the way 


for the more defined efforts of Saul and David In 1 Samue 
to shake off the foreign yoke. Socially the story givei 
us a picture of primitive marriage customs. Ch. 14 is the 
clearest OT example of Sisadika marriage (see Marriaok, 
§ 1). We get a good idea of the proceedings, essen- 
'ally the same as in the East to-day. The feast lasts 
^or a week, and is marked by lavish eating and drinking, 
songs, riddles, and not very refined merriment. The 
whole story gives us a valuable insight into the life of the 
people; we note the grim rough humour of its hero, so 
entirely natural (ch. 14, the three deceptions of ch. 16, 
16*» RVm). 

4. Religious significance. — Samson is a popular hero, 
and we shall expect the directly religious Interest of the 
story to be subordinate. It appears in the account of 
his birth, perhaps hardly a part of the original cycle, but 
added later to justify his inclusion among the Judges. 
As a child of promise, he is in a peculiar sen.se a gift 
of God, born to do a special work; an overruling prov- 
idence governs his acts (14< 16*®). The source of his 
strength is supernatural; at times it is represented as 
due to a demonic frenzy, an invasion of the spirit of J'* 
( 13 a i 4 «. i» 15 U), but in 13. 16 it lies in his hair; he is a 
Nazirite of God. The rules for the Nazirite are given 
In Nu 6 ‘; those in Jg 13 are the same, with the gtmeral 
prohibition of ‘unclean’ food. The essence of the con- 
ception lay in a vow to sacrifice the hair at a sacred 
shrine, the life-long vow being i)r()bably a vow to do so 
at stated periods. Th<‘ hair, like the blood, was regardf d 
as a seat of life, and was a common offering not only 
among the Semites, but in all part.s of the world. In 
Arabia the vow to leave the locks unshorn was particularly 
connected with wars of revenge (Dt 32** RVm, Ps 68 *‘). 
As soon as a vow was takt n, the life of the votary became 
a continuous act of re ligion; particularly must the body, 
which nourishes the hair (now the property of the deity), 
be kept clean from all defilement; the taboo of the vine 
and its products is esp, common (cf. Ain 2“- **). In the 
story itself no .stre.ss is laid on any such precautions on 
the part of Samson (c.g. in 14® he eats from a carcase), 
and hence no doubt the taboos were transferred to his 
mother (13*). There Is unfortunately little basis for 
the religious feeling with which Milton has invested the 
character of Saimson. He is a popular hero, and the 
permanent value of the story is to be .sought in its ethical 
lessons. It is true, its morality is on a low level; revenge 
is Samson’s ruling idea, and his relations with women 
have lKM*n a stumbling-block to apologists. But once 
we recognize the origin of the story, we shall not feel 
bound to justify or explain away the.se traits, and the 
lessons stand out clearly. The story emphasiw's the 
evils of foreign marriages (14»), of laxity in sexual rela- 
tions, and of toying with temptation. It teaches that 
iKKiily endowments, no leas than spiritual, are a gift from 
God, however different may be our modern conception 
of the way in which they are bestowed, and that their 
retention dei>end 8 on obedience to His laws. But if 
Samson stands as an example ‘of impotence of mind in 
lK)dy strong,’ he also stands. In Milton’s magnificent 
conception, as an example of patriotism and heroism in 
death, to all who ‘from his memory inflame their breast 
to matchless valour and adventurer high.’ 

C. W. Emmkt. 

SAMUEL. — The life of Samuel is viewed from widely 
differing standpoints in different sections of the books 
that bear his name. In the oldest narrative, found in 
ISO, he appears as a 8«er from the land of Zuph, to 
whom Saul and his servant, who are seeking the lost 
asses of Kish, Saul’s father, apply for help. Saul had 
hesitated about applying to the man of God, on the 
score of not having a gift t^ present, but the servant 
produced the fourth part of a shekel <»f silver with which 
to compensate the seer. Samuel, who had been Divinely 
apprised of their coming, met them while he was on his 
way to worship at the high place, and after they had 
partaken of his hospitality and passed the night with 
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him, he nominated and anointed Saul as Israers coming 
king. He further gave Saul signs by which he should 
know that the promises would be fulfilled, and com- 
mitted him to the Spirit of God. In another narrative 
(chs. 1-3), which differs in point of view rather than in 
trustworthiness, are recited the incidents of Samuel’s 
early life and relations to the kingdom. Hannah, his 
mother, the wife of Elkanah, was barren. During the 
celebration of the yearly feast she vows that if God will 
give her a son she will give him to Jehovah. Samuel is 
therefoxe the son of answered prayer, and is in due time 
dedicated to the Temple service at Shiloh, where he 
assists Eli, is warned by Jehovah of the coming destruc- 
tion of Eli’s house, and receives the call to the prophetic 
ofifice. 

After the death of Ell and the return of the ark from 
the Philist'nes, Samuel becomes ‘judge’ of Israel, calls 
the people to rer>entance at Mizpah, and saves them 
miraculously from the invading Philistines (ch. 7). 
He is succeeded in the judgeship by unworthy sons, 
and Israel, outraged at their sinfulness and worthlessness, 
demands a king — a proposition, in the estimation of 
Samuel, tantamount to a rejection of Jehovah, though 
no such suggestion was made when he voluntarily 
appointed Saul. Nevertheless he yields to their wish, 
but describes in sombre colours the oppressions they 
must endure under the monarchy (ch. 8). Accordingly 
the people are assembled at Mizpah. again accused of 
forsaking Jehovah, and Saul is selected by lot (10”-*<). 
Samuel now makes his farewell address (ch. 12), defends 
his administration, warns the people, by references to 
their past history, of the danger of disobeying Jehovah, 
and compels nature to attest his w'ords by a thunder- 
storm in harvest time. 

Tlxe insignificant r61e played by Samuel in the first narrative 
cited is very noticeable when compared with the position 
accorded him in that which follows. In the first he is an 
obscure seer, and takes but a minor part in the establishment 
of the kingdom. In the latter he is a commanding and 
dominating figure. He is a judge of the p«<'>ple, adjudi»-a* 
tingtbeiraffainii yearly at Bethel. Gilgal, and Mizpah. Saul, 
as well as the monaitdiy, is controlled and direet^id by him. 

The narrative of Samuel’s prominence Is succ(*ed(d 
by an account (ch. 13) — from a difTcrent source — of 
Saul’s attack on the Philistines. The story is interrupted 
at 13*-‘* by a complaint that Saul had disobeyed in 
offering Hacrific.e before the battle, althougli he had 
waited the required seven days as instructed by Samuel. 
It Is difficult to see wherein Saul was guilty. Samuel 
had not api>eared according to agreement. The 
Philistines were closing in upon Saul, his army was fast 
meltingaway. It was necessary to give battle, and it would 
have been considered irreligious to inaugurate the battle 
without sacrifice. For this rebellion Samuel informs 
him that his kingdom is forfeit, and that Jehovah has 
chosen another, a man after His own heart, to take his 
place. 

Again Saul is Instructed by Samuel (ch, 15) to destroy 
Amalck — men, women, children, and spoil — but he spares 
AgtLg and the best of the booty. All his excuses are 
rejected, and Samuel now attributes the loss of his 
kingdom to the new dlsol>i?die.nce. This narrative 
does not seem conscious that the kingdom was already 
lost to Saul. The king confesses his fault, and after 
repeated persuasion Samuel agrees to honour him before 
his people by worshipping with him. Agag is then 
brought before Samuel, who hews him to pieces before, the 
Lord. After this Samuel is sent to the home of Jesse 
to select and anoint a successor to Saul. One by one 
the sons of Je^ise are rejected, till David, the youngest, 
is brought from the field, and proves to be the choice of 
Jehovah (ch. 16). With this significant act Samuel 
practically disappears. We find an account of his 
keeping a school of the prophets at Eamah, whither David 
flees to escape Saul (19**-*<). Later we have a short 
account of his death and burial at Ramah (25>). There 
It also a mention of his death in ch. 28, and the story 


of Saul’s application to the witch of Endor to call uf 
Samuel from the dead. J. H. Stevenson. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OP.— 1. Title. — The two Books of 
Samuel are really parts of what was originally one book. 
This is shown not only by the fact that the narrative of 
Book I. is continued without the slightest interruption 
in Book II., and that the style, tone, point of view, and 
purpose are the same throughout, but also by their 
appearance as one book bearing the simple title 
‘Samuel’ in the oldest known Hebrew MSS. The 
division of the Hebrew text into two books was first 
made in print by Daniel BomlaTg in his Hebrew Bible 
(2nd ed. 1517). In doing so he was in part following the 
text of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, in which the Books 
of Samuel and Kings are described as the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth IJooks of Kingdoms (LXX), or Kings 
(Vulgate). The title ‘Samuel,’ less accurately descrip- 
tive of the contents than that of ‘Kingdoms’ or 
‘Kings,* owes its origin to the prominent place held 
by Samuel in 1 S 1-16. A late Jewish interpretation 
regarded it as declaring Samuel’s authorship of the 
narrative; but this is impossible, in view of the fact that 
the history extends through the reign of David, long after 
the death of Samuel (IS 25‘). 

2. Contents. — The period covered by the Books of 
Samuel extends from the oirth of Samuel to the close of 
David's reign, i.e. approximately from b.c. 1070 to 
B.c. 970. The narrative falls into three main divisions: — 
I.: Samuel and Saul, 1 S 1-15; II.: The Rise of David, 

1 8 1&-2 S 5*; III.: David as king of United Israel, 

2 S 5*-24. Division I. is made up of three sections: 

(1) The childhood and youth of Samuel, to the downfall 
of Eli’s house and the captivity of the Ark (1 S l-7‘); 

(2) Samuel’s career as Judge, including his defeat of 
the Philistiruvs, his anointing of Saul, and his farewell 
address (I S 7*-12); (3) Saul’s reign till his rejection 
(1 S 13-15). Division II, likewise Includes three sections: 
(1) David at Saul’s Court (IS 16‘-21*); (2) David os a 
fugitive outlaw (1 S 21^2 S 1); (3) David as king in 
Hebron (2 S 2-5’). Division III. forms three more 
s<*ctions: (1) establishment of Jerusalem as the religious 
and national capital, and a brief summary of David’s 
reign (2 S 5^-8); (2) supplementary narratives, setting 
fortli particularly David’s great sin and subsequent 
trouble.s (2 S 9-20); (3) a series of appendixes (2 S 21-24). 
1 K 1-2" really belongs to 2 Sam., since it relate.s the 
circumstances attt nding the death of David, and thus 
brings the narrative to its natural close. 

3. Text and Versions. — The text of Samuel is the worst 
in the OT; only Ezekiel and Hosea can approach it in 
this respect. Many passage,** are unintelligible on the 
basis of the Mussoretic text. The large amount of 
corruption may be due in part to the relatively great 
antiquity of the text, much of the narrative being 
among the oldest writings in the Hebrew Bible; and, 
in part, to the fact that these l)ooks were not used in 
the ordinary synagogue services, and so were not so 
carefully transmitted as they otherwise would have tK*en. 
Unfortunately, the oldest existing Hebrew manuscript 
of Samuel dates its origin no farther back than the tenth 
century of our era. With each copying and recopying 
during the many preceding cenluri(‘S fresh opi)ortunity 
for error was afforded; and the wonder is not that there 
are so many errors, but that there are not more. In any 
effort to recover the original text large use must be made 
of the Septuagint, which is based ut>on a Hebrew text at 
least as old as the 3rd cent, n.c., and has preserved the 
original reading In many cases, while showing traces of 
it in others. The Syriac and Vulgate versions are also 
useful, but to a far less extent. 

4. Sources and Date. — The Books of Samuel, like 
almost every other OT writing, are a compilation from 
various sources, rather than the result of a careiul study 
of earlier sources presented in the form of a unified, 
logical, and philosophical statement of facts and ooof 
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:^tti8ions. We are here given the sources themselves, 
and are in large part left to draw our own conclusions. 
The composite character of the books is evidenced (1) 
by the existence of differing literary styles within them; 
(2) by the presence of varying and conflicting theological 
standpoints; (3) by the fact that they exhibit radically 
different attitudes towards the founding of the monarchy 
(cf. e.g. 1 S 8* *22 and 1«); and (4) by the appearance 
of two or more narratives of one and the same event. 
In illustration of this last i)oint we may cite (a) the 
three accounts of Saul’s choice as king given in 1 S 9-1 1 ; 
(b) the two accounts of David’s introduction to Saul in 

I S and (c) the twofold announcement of 

the fate of Eli’s house in 1 S 22^-*“ and 3"®-; (d) the 
double rejection of Saul in 1 S 13’-“ and (s) 

the two accounts of David’s flight to Achish in 1 S 21*®®- 
and 27*®-; (/) the two narratives of David sparing Saul’s 
life in 1 S 23**®- and 26*® — one of the most marked 
examples of a doublet; (g) the differing descriptions of 
the death of Saul given in 1 S 31 and 2 S 1; (ft) the 
varying traditions of Absalom’s family found in 2 S 
142611 . and 18*8; (j) the inconsistency of 1 S 7***- with 
13-14; and (f) the story that Goliath was slain by 
David in I S 17, but by Elhanan in 2 S 21*®. Phenomena 
of this kind are much more easily accounted for on the 
supposition that we are dealing here with the works of 
different hands, than on tlie hypothesis of a single 
author upon whom alone all the responsibility for the 
contents of the books must be placed. 

This fact of composite origin is granted by all students 
of the Books of Samuel. In the attempt, however, 
to resolve the narrative into its original elements, two 
different schools of analysts have been formed. To 
the one belong such scholars as Budde, Cornill, H. P. 
Smith, Driver, Nowack, Stennlng, and Kent; to the 
other, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Ldhr, Kittel, Stade, and 
Kennedy. Budde and his followers find two main 
sources running through the books and covering practi- 
cally the same ground, though from differing points of 
view. These source's, which Budde himself assigns 
to the same school of prophetic writers that produced 
the J and E narratives of the Hexateuch, are supposed 
to have originated from the 9th to the 8th cents, b.c.; 
the J source being the older of the two. These two 
sources were then .supplemented and united by editors 
somewhere in the early part of the 7th cent, b.c.; and 
finally the books were given their present form by a 
Deuteronomic editor wiio revLsed the existing material.s 
and added materials of his own some time in the Exile. 
Budde’s di.stribution of the materials among the sources 
is as follow.s [figures within parentheses in J indicate 
later elements; in E they designate the older portions 
of the document]: — 

J* 1 S9»-107, a0»). (Tb- 16 ..) i8b-i«. (19-21) a 

141 - 49 , 1462 ^ 16*‘*'23 1820-3®, 19*- 7b-18»^ 20*"* * 8 '®*, 

22i-<-’ n-18^ 222®-23*<»' *®*,’ 2320^242®, 25“ , 27*-28**! 
28»«-31‘»; 2 S 1 *-^- ** * 2 . i7-2»^ 2*-623, 8 “-*^* **'**, 9*-2122, 

, 24*-*. 

£==1 s ll-«. 7-28, 2*‘-» 3‘-*0- *6-21, (41-18*, 5i-7»), 

12*“», 15*, (15*-2S), 152<-«*. (15®** ), IS***-; 2S (1«-*® *»-*6). 
7* •20. 

Pke-exiuc Editors »»1 S I®, 222 b, 4*6- **, 6**b- *6- * 2 . is*. 

19, g22b, g2b. 9 10««. I8b »-27, 117. 8b. 13-14, 1319-a, 101-18, 

17l2f , igZlb, 1^2f 7*. 18-24, 2(>*'*2- 21**-**,' 22 * *<*, 23'®b) 

24 «-ss*. M, 26*, 28® «-**,* SO*- ***»; 2 8 1®, 22***, 3*» '»®, S®**- 

II 12 1121* 1318a. 88», 14».27 202®*26 2l2b 7 23’<* 2S*. 

Exilic Editor - 1 S 2^'-», 3*‘-*\ 13*, 14®7’^*; 2 S 2*®*- **. 

J4f. 7«, lgl-9 14b 19; 2 S 127 8. 10-12, 24*«. 

Of umcbbtain Origin «= 1 8 2***®; -2 8 22*®-, 23*®-. 

This, which we may call the two-source theory because 
of the predominant place of the two main sources, is 
in its general features the prevailing view at the present 
time. In the assignment of certain passages, however, 
there is considerable variety of opinion, and in the 
identlflcation of the two main sources with J and E, 
Budde and CJornill are not followed by several adherents 

the two-souroe view* 


The analysis presented by the opposing school (Well 
hausen, Stade, Kennedy, et al.) differs from the foregoing 
chiefly (a) in denying the unity of the two sources, J 
and E respectively; (f>) in refusing to recognize any 
relationship of these sources to J and E; and (c) In 
proposing another chronological assignment of the 
sources. Kennedy, e.g„ the latest representative of this 
school, resolves Budde’s J into three main elements, 
and dates these three documents from the middle of 
the 10th cent. b.c. Budde’s E likewise falls into three 
fragments under Kennedy’s examination; one of these 
is a life of Samuel dating from about b.c. 630; another 
and larger portion is from a Deuteronomic writer; 
and a small remainder consists of pre-exilic duplicates 
of some naiTatives appearing in Budde’s J. 

The precise delimitation of the various sources and 
the exact way in which the Books of Samuel assumed 
their present form must remain for the future to deter- 
mine. The unmistakable fact is that these books 
in their present form are due to the labours of late 
exilic editors who wrought them out of existing docu- 
ments, some of which show Deuteronomic colouring, 
wliile others come from early pre-s'xiiic times, some- 
where about B.c. 900. As comparc'd with the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, or even the Book of Judgt's, 
Samuel shows far less evidence of editorial additions 
and modifications. The various sources are for the 
most part allowed to tell their stories in their own way. 
There is a total absence of any such theological strait- 
jacket as is found in the editorial framework of the 
Books of Kings. We thus liave in the Books of Samuel 
some of the finest examples of the historical writings 
of the Hebrews in the various stages of their develop- 
ment. 

6. Historical value. — In estimating the historical 
value of the Books of Samuel, care must be taken to 
discriminate sharply between the books themselves and 
the sources which constitute them. The books them- 
selves are the product of a long literary history, the 
work of various men living in widely scattered periods. 
They thus form a .source-book, rather than a history 
in the modern sense. It is for this rea.son that they 
are so extremely valuable to the modern historian of 
Israel. For a correct picture of the times of Samuel, 
Saul, and David, it goes without saying that the oldest 
sources are the mo.st trustworthy. Failure to paint 
original scenes and characters with a proper perspective 
increases in direct proportion to the distance of the 
narrator from the things he d(*scribes. Hence the 
later elements in these books an? primarily of value 
not as sources of information concerning the times of 
the early monarchy, but as reflecting the point of view 
and the background of their writers. The older sources, 
however, coming from a periofi within a century or 
two of the events they narrate, furnish us with accurate 
information and are among the best historical records 
in the OT. They are especially rich In biographical 
materials. They help us to see Saul and David and 
their contemporaries as they really were. They give 
us glimpses of Samuel as the local seer, known only 
within the narrow limits of his own immediate district; 
of David as the fugitive, the freebooter, the outlaw, 
the idol of his men, the devoted servant of Jehovah 
and yet capable of the most dastardly deeds; of Saul 
as the brave warrior, the patriot, the religious enthusiast, 
the moody chieftain of his clan. These men, with Joab, 
Absalom, and others, live and move before our eyes. 

A still further service of the Books of Samuel is in 
the light they throw upon the development of religious 
practices and ideas in Israel. Kennedy rightly says: 
‘The study of this book has contributed more than 
anything else to the more accurate views of the historical 
development of religious thought in OT times, which 
are characteristic of the present day.' The books 
represent from first to last a period of about five 
hundred years, during which time the religion of Israel 
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was advancing by leaps and bounds under the leader- 
ship of the prophets. They contain, therefore, the 
record of this progress. Instances of this may be 
seen in tlie wide difference between the attitude towards 
foreign gods ascribed to David in 1 8 26** (an early 
source), and that appearing in 12*‘ (a late source): 
In the primitive conception of revelation presented in 
the story of Samuel’s call ); in tiie narratives 
dealing with the origin of prophecy (9^® ), and the sons 
of the prophets {c.g. 10^® ); In tlie use of the teraphim 
(19>’® ) and the ephod (23®-^*); and in the advanced 
conception of God ai)i)(^aring in such passages as 2 S 7^2. 
The Books of Samuel are thu.s invaluable to the historian 
of Israel’s religious, social, and political life. 

6. Purpose. — But the purpose of these books is not 
to serve as a bare, cold record of events and their 
causes; such matters are of only secondary import- 
ance; they are but means to an end. Their great 
purpose is t« teach religion; they give sermons, 
not annals; they are prophecy, not history. In the 
Hebrew canon they occujjy a phnte alongside of the 
prophetic books, and tlie entire division to which they 
belong is entitled ‘the Prophets.’ Just as Amos and 
Isaiah deal with the facts of the present, interpreting 
them as expressions of Jehovah’s will and using them 
to drive home moral and spiritual truth to the hearts 
and consciences of their hearers, so thes(‘ writers have 
dealt with the facts of the pa.st. What they have 
given us. then, is history seen througli the eyes of prophets. 
The horizon of the prophets, however, was filled w'ith 
religion; they themselves were nothing if not religious; 
their whole being throbbed with the energy of religion. 
Oonsequently it is not surprising tliat everything in 
the narratives is pre.sented from the point of view of 
religion, and in such a way as to count most for the 
furtherance of religious ideals, d liis is not saying tliat 
Jiese writers consciously and deliberately changed the 
course of events, or shifted tiie emphasis from one 
point to another in order to accomplish their purpose; 
but rather that they wrote things as th<*y themselves 
conceived of them, and that, Ix'ing prophets, they could 
conceive of Israel’s hi.story in no other w'ay than as 
through and through religious, as the embodiment of 
Jehovah’s revelation of nim.self and His will to His 
people?. This is tlie propliets’ philosophy of history, 
and as such must commend itself to the mind and 
conscience of the Chri.stian Church. J. M. P. Smith. 

SANAAS (1 Es 5“). — See Senaah. 

SANABASSAR, SANABASSARUS.— Variants in 1 Es 
212 *0 of the name Sheshbaszar (wh. see). 

SANASIB. — A family that returned with Zerub. 
(1 Es 6«; Ezr 2“ omits). 

SANBALLAT (Assyr. Sin~ballit « ‘ Sin, save the? life ’). 
— The most inveterate of the opponents of Nehemiah. 
He was a native of Beth-horon, and apparently belonged 
to an old Bab. family holding office under the Persian 
government. When Nehemiah came to Jerusalem to 
repair the walls, he, with his allies (Tobiah the Am- 
monite apd Geshem the Arabian), met him with derision ; 
and after the work was well under way he stirred up 
the garrison of Samaria and planned an attack against 
the builders. This was prevented by the wutchfulm‘ss 
of Nehemiah and the workmen. Si?v(>ral devices aimed 
against the life of Nehemiah were also thwarted by the 
sagacity of the latter. Gn Nehemiah’s second visit 
he banishtMJ from Jerusah m Manasseh (a son-in-law of 
8anballat, and grand.son of Eliashib), who founded the 
Samaritan sect. See Neh 2^®- 4'®- 6. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

SANOTIFIOATION. SANCTIFY.— 

‘Sanctify’ (Latin, from the Vulgate) the native Eng 
‘hallow’ (i.e. make, count, keep the latter word 

being in u»e somewhat the loftier EV employs ‘hallow’ 
36 times in OT and twice in NT (Mt Lk 1 P), ‘sanctify’ 
thrice 08 often in OT and 20 times in NT — for identical 


Hebrew and Greek terms. For the meaning of the root 
word ‘holy,’ see art. Holiness. The noun ‘sanctifica^ 
tion’ — denoting first the <ict or procens of making holy 
(hallowing), then the resultant state (hallowedness) — 
appears in 5 NT passages in the AV, giving way to ‘ holi- 
ness’ in others (Ho 0*'* 1 Th 4^ 1 Ti 2'>, He 12^^) 

though whe Greek noun is the same, wdiere RV makes the 
needed correction; everywhere, exetmt in 1 P 1''=, the sUite 
rather than the process is implied. To Paul belong 8 out 
of the 10 examples of the noun, and 11 out of the 28 
examples of the verb in NT (including Ac 20““* and 20*”); 
7 of the latter are found in Ilebrewvs. AV employs the 
synonymous ‘consecrate* for ‘sanctify' in 7 OT pas.sages, 
which the HV emends in three instances, leaving ‘conse- 
crate’ for the regular Hebrew verb in 2 tJli 26*** 29^ 31®, 
Ezr 3®; the ‘consecrate’ of He 7*® and of 1(P® is corrected 
by the RV to ‘perfect* and ‘dedicate* respectively. 

1. In the Israelite, as in other ancient religions, that 

is ‘ holy ’ which is st't apart for Divine use, so that the 
‘.sanctified’ is the opposite of the ‘common,’ secular, 
profane. Is 65®®- 66^^ illustrate the application of this 
term in heathenism. With this broad signification it 
is applicable to whatever is devoted to the public service 
of J'*: to persons— priests, Naziritt*s, etc.; to sacrifices; 
to vessels, garments, buildings, days (especially ttie 
Sabbath). In Is 13*, Jl 3®, Jer 6* (see RVm), even a 
‘war’ is ‘sanctified ’ and the warriors are J"‘s sanctified 
ones,’ when it is put under J'^’s auspices (cf. the Moham- 
medan Yihad or Holy War); accordingly, in Nu 21 
we hear of a ‘book of the wars of J".’ The numerous 
Lf‘vitical and other kindred uses of the verb Ixar this 
formal sense. But as ‘holy’ came to designate the 
specific character of J" — ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (see 
Is. passim) — in distinction from heathen gods, ‘sanctify’ 
acquired a corresponding ethical <*ormotation; holiness 
came to imply a character (actual or ideal) in the holy 
peojile, accordant with its status. For Lsrael, being J'^’s 
servant, is ‘brought near’ to Him (Ex 19^®-, Dt 4’, 
Jer 22, Ps 65< 7327f. ugu; contrast E.x 19*»*2*, Jer 
2>*, Hos 9* etc.), and such proximity neces.sitates con- 
geniality — that congruity of nature w'hereof circum- 
cision and the ceremonial cleansings were symbolical 
(Ps 15. 24*-®; cf. Is D- 3® 6* ®, Jer Hab . 
Ezk 36 *® Ps 51 etc.). The refrain I am Jehovah re- 
sounds through the Law of Holiness in Lv 17-26; this 
code bl€*nds the ritual and the moral in the holiness it 
demands from Israel, w^hicli is the corollary of J'*’s own 
holiness. Such is the OT doctrine of sanctification. The 
prophets, it is said, taught an ethical monotheism — which 
is to say, in effect, they ethwized holiness. The sanctifi- 
cation binding Israel to J‘’ was, in a sense, reciprocal: 
'Ye shall not profane my holy name (cf. Ex 20^ Lv 
19*2 222, 2’, Mai 1**^-); hut I will be hallowed among 

the children of Israel: I am J'*, which hallow you' (Lv 
22*2); sanctify’ J'* or His ‘name’ is to recognize 
and act towards Him as holy, to * make him holy ’ in one’s 
thoughts and attitude (see Is 8**; cf. 1 P 3**). This 
exjiression is characteristic of Isaiah (5*® 292*) and 
Ezekiel (20« 28« “ 36*® 38'® SO*-), who regard J*' as 
‘ sanctilied ’ wlven His awe-awakei\ing judgments bring 
men to acknowi edge His Deity and character; in this 
connexion ‘sanctify’ is parallel to magnify,’ ‘glorify,’ 
‘exalt,’ as in Ezk 362® 3 g 2 a, is even said to ‘sanctify 
himself,’ or His ‘great name,’ when He vindicates 
His holiness and ‘makes’ Himself 'knowm in the «!ight 
of many nations' for what in truth He is. 

2 . In the NT we must distinguish the usage of our 
Lord, of the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrew^ and 
of the Apostle Paul. 

(1) Adopting the language of Lv 22®* and of the 
prophets, Jesus bids the disciples pray, ‘ Our Father . . . 
hallowed be thy name ... on earth’ (Mt 6®*- '^Lk 11*) — 
the unique examt>le of such use of ‘sanctify’ in the NT, 
apart from the citation in 1 P 3*®; elsewhere ‘glorify 
thy name’ (Jn 122* etc.). To bring about this ’hal- 
lowing' is tlie very work of Jesus, wiio for this end 
‘makes known’ tlie Father’s ‘name’ (Jn 1*® *« 14*-s 
176 . saf.^ Mt 11*7; cf. Jn 17®, 2 Co 4®, also Jer 3X»4). 
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ifn (a) Jn 10“ and (6) our Lord makes Himself 

the object of the verb, — in the second instance the 
subject also, (o) The Father * consecrated ' Him for 
His world-mission (a pre-incarnate destination; see 
1 Jn 4»- cf. Jer H); (b) at the Last Supper the Son 
endorses that consecration in view of its dread issue, and 
proposes to share it with His disciples, as He dedicates 
Himself to the sacrifice of the cross. Thus in the Person 
of Jesus Christ sanctification assumes a new and very 
definite character; asChristian iioliness, general consecra- 
tion to the service of God becomes a specific consecration 
to the mission of redemption. In Mt Jesus speaks 

adhominem, appealing to the axiom that ‘ the holy place ’ 
sanctifies whatever is devoted to it. 

(2) The Epistle to the Hebrews builds upon the OT 

conception of holiness. Its doctrine of sanctification 
is found in 2» 9“ ‘» 12‘* Being 

'the captain of salvation’ and ‘high priest’ of mankind, 
it is the office of Jesus to ‘sanctify’ His brethren, i.e. 
to consecrate them to God’s service, for which as sinners 
they have been disabled (5‘ 10®*). This He effects 
God-ward by ‘making propitiation for’ their ‘sins’ 
(2‘^), and man-ward by ‘cleansing their conscience'' 
with the virtue of ‘his blood’ — by removing the sense 
of personal guilt before God — even as the animal sacri- 
fices ‘sanctified’ the Israelites ‘unto the cleanness of 
the flesh’ (9*** ), and made their ritual worship possible. 
The chasm which sin has opened between man and 
God was bridged by the mediation of Jesus Christ; no 
longer is he kept aloof from the Divine presence, but 
is bidden to ‘come with boldness unto the throne of 
grace’ (4‘* 10**“). ‘Once for all’ this access has 
been secured, this qualification Ix'Stowed on ‘the people’ 
whom ‘Jesus sanctified by means of his own blood’ 
(13**): ‘we have been sanctified' according to ‘the 
will of God,’ which Jesus embraced and whose demands 
He met on our behalf with perfect loyalty, in ‘the 
offering of his body’ (10*-*®). By that ‘one offering 
he has perfected for ever them that are sanctified’ — 
He has assured, for all who will accept it, till the world’s 
end, a full qualification for fellowship with God (10*«). 
Hebrews supplies the link between the ‘I sanctify 
myself’ of Jesus, and 'that they also may be sanctified 
in truth’ (Jn 17**). With the writer of H<'b., ‘cleansing’ 
and ‘sanctification’ det'me, on the negative and positive 
sides, all that St. Paul means by ‘justification’ and 
’sanctification only, the Sficond term is here made more 
prominent and wider in meaning than with the Apostle. 
8t. Paul sees the sinner confronted by the Law of God. 
guilty and impotent; his fellow-teacher sees him stand- 
ing outside the temple of God, defiled and banned. 
Sanctification means, for the former, engagement to God’s 
service (Ro 6**-“); for the latter, empowerment for 
God’s worship. That this grace imports, however, in 
Hebrews more than a status once conferred, is evident 
from 12*^; it is a state to l)e increasingly realized, an 
ideal to Ije pursuerl to the end. 

(3) St. Paul addresses his readers constantly as * saints’ 
(see art. Holinrhs); once as ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus’ 
(1 Co 1*), — a phrasf* synonymous with ‘called saints,’ 
i.e. made holy by God’s call which they obeyed, when He 
summoned them into His Kingdom (cf. vv.*- 

1 Th I* 2**). The former expression points to the com- 
pleted act of Go<l by which they have bf'come Hi.s saints 
(cf. 1 Co 6**, Ac 20” 26**). That sanctity, with St. Paul, 
Is a term of relationship, not primarily of character, 
is evident from 1 Co 7*^ where ‘ the unl)elieving husband ’ 
or ‘ wife ’ is said to ‘ have been sanctified in ' the Christian 
wedded partner, so that their offspring are ‘holy’: the 
person of the unbeliever, under the marriage-bond, 
is holy in the believer’s eyes, as indeed every possession 
and instrument of life must Ijc (see 1 Ti 4* *). In the 
case of the believer himself, who ‘in Christ Jesus’ 
is brought into immediate ptirsonal contact with God 
(Col 3*), destination and use imply nwral condition — ‘ the 
vetaels of the Lord’ must be ‘clean and made ready 


for every good work’ (2 Ti 2**-**; cf, 1 above, touching 
the OT Law of Holiness); so that, while ‘sanctity’ does 
not denote character, it normally connotes this; all virtue 
comes under the category of that which ‘ becometh saints ’ 
or ‘is fit in the Lord’ (Eph 5*‘, Col 3**- *® etc.). Accord- 
ingly, in 1 Th ’ ‘sanctification’ is opposed specifically 
to ‘lust ’ and sexual ‘ uncleanness’-— by contrast, probably, 
with the pagan ‘consecration’ to impure deities, as in 
the case of the hieroduloi of Corinth (,cf. 1 Co 6** *®). 

Sanctification completes justification (wh. see); to- 
gether, these constitute the present work of salvation, 
the re-instatement of the sinful man before his Maker, 
his instateraent into the Christian standing and con- 
dition (see 1 Co 6**, and the connexion between chs. 
5 and 6 of Ro.). In principle the former depends on the 
latter, in experience they are concomitant (Ko 6®* ”). 
They are alike acts of God, dealing with men in His 
grace through Christ (Ro 8*® ”, 1 Th 5‘”* , Jn 17*^; 
cf. Lv 22”* ). The ‘anointing’ arid ‘scaling’ of 2 Co J*’*-, 
while referring formally to baptism, siibstant ially describe 
sanctification, since God consecrates the believer for II is 
use and marks him in baptism with His ‘broad arrow.’ 

As the writer of Hebrews shows in his own way — .see 
(2) abovf' — Christ is the mediator of sanctification no 
less than of justification. He ‘bought’ men with the 
‘price’ of His blood — the bodily ‘limbs’ along with the 
inner self — so that we are no longer ‘our own’ and 
may not ‘live for ourselves,’ but are, from the hour we 
know this, men ‘living for God in Christ Jesus'; and 
Christ ‘present.s’ His redeemed ‘to God as holy' and 
makes them God’s ‘sure posses.sion,’ destined ‘for the 
praise of His glory’ (1 Co 6*«* , Ro 6‘* *® 12‘, Col 1”, 
Eph !*♦, 1 P 2“, Rev 1* (dc.). Once, in relation to the 
Church His bride, Christ is Him.self called the ‘sanctifier’ 
(Eph 5“; cf. He 13**). Being our Head and Repre- 
sentative before God, dedicating ‘all his own’ (Jn 17*®) 
to the Father in the offering of Calvary. Jesus virtually 
accomplished the sanctification of His people, with 
their justification, once for all (1 (^o 1*®); Paul’s saying, 
I have lx!en crucified with Christ' (Gal 2*® 6*®), implies 
that he has lx?en, by anticipation, included in the 
perfect sacrifice; he thus unfold.s th<r implicit doctrine 
of Jn 17®* and *7-i9 (^ee (1) alx)ve; cf. He 10*®). 

Collectively, believers were sanctified in the self-devo- 
tion of their redeeming Ixjrd; individually, they are 
sanctified when they acc(‘pt the Redeemer’s sacrifice and 
fK'rsonally endorst^ His action. From the latter point of 
view, sanctification is the man’s own deed: he ‘prese nts 
himself to God as alive from the deafl ’ (Ro 6'* **); 
but the sinner is never, as in OT phra.s(\ said to ‘sanctify 
himself,’ — though 1 'Ti 4^ & approaclu'S this mode of 
statement. The Holy Spirit is, with much emphasis, 
identified with the work of .sanctification; Christian 
believers are ‘sanctified in the Holy spirit’ (Ro If)*®, 
1 Co 6**; also 1 Th 47*-, Eph 4®®; cf. 1 P 1* etc.). To 
receive ‘the gift of the Spirit ’ and to be sanctified are the 
same thing; when God takes possession of the ha liever, his 
‘Ixxly’ becomes a ‘temple of the Holy Ghost’ (1 (^o 6*») 
— then he is a holy man; and to posse.s.s ‘ the Spirit ’ is, in 
effect, to have ‘Christ dwelling in the heart ’ (Eph 3'® *®). 
This twofold identity (‘sanctified ’ —‘in the Spirit — 
‘joined unto the Ix)rd’) holds alike of the Church and of 
the individual Christian (1 Co 3‘«*-, Eph 2®** ; cf. 1 P 2®). 
Faith conditions this experience (Ac26*«, Eph !*»*). Like 
the author of Hebrews, Paul recognizes a progressive 
holiness based uiK)n the fundamental sanctification of 
the believer, the former being the growing and finally 
complete realization of the latter. Holiness is the 
starting-point, perfect holine.ss the goal of the Christian 
coursf^ — the progress ‘is a growth in holiness rather 
than to holiness’ (Bartlet), Hence in Ro 6*®-” the aim 
of one’s ‘service to God’ and righteousness’ is found 
in ‘sanctification*; and in 1 Th 5^*- the Apostle prays 
that God will ‘sanctify to full comi)leten(‘S8 ’ his readers, 
who are still lacking in many resjxjcts (3*®), so that 
their ‘spirit, soul, and body In full integrity may be 
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preserved/ and thus found ‘blameless in holiness before 
God at the coining of our Ixird Jesus’ C-'P*). This 
supplication touches the ideal life in Christ; but it is 
an ideal to the present C’hristian state, and is not to be 
relegated to the visionary or the celestial: 'Faithful is 
he who calleth you; who also will do it’ (1 Th 5^*), 

8 t. John does not (unploy in his Kidsth*s either 
sanctify’ or ‘sanctification,’ but their whole sub- 
stance is there. 1 Jn i®' and 2“- recall the teaching 
of Hebrews in speaking of the propitiation’ made 
by our ‘Advocate,’ w^hose ‘blood ch*anses from all sin’ 
and thus brings the sinner into ‘fellowship with the 
Father.’ Paul’s doctrine of holiness is resumed in such 
passages as 3‘^‘- 4 *^^ 20 setting forth union with 

Christ through the indwelling Spirit as the spring of a 
new, eternal life for the man. in the strength of which 
Chxl’H coiniiiandments are kept in love, sin and fear are 
cast out, and the world is overcome. G. G. Findlay. 

SANCTUARY . — See High Plack; Tabernacle, 11(6); 
Temple. 

SAND. — Minute partieles of sllex, mica, felspar, etc., 
easily rolled before the w’ind; hence, probably, its 
lleb. name, chdl. It lies in great stretches along the 
Palestinian and Egyptian sea-board — an apt symbol of 
the incalculably vast or numerous (Gn 22‘^ 4H®, Jer 33=2 
etc.). For sand,’ in Job 29'®, w'e should probably read, 
with KVm, phccnix.’ However coiiuiact and lirm, 
sand at once U*com(‘S .soft at the touch of water (Mt 7^ 
etc.). W. Ewing. 

SANDAL. — See 1)re.s8, 6. 

SAND FLIES. — See Lice. 

SAND LIZARD. — St*e Lizard. 

SANHEDRIN. — The Gr, word fri/nedrimi (EV council) 
became so familiar to the Jews that lliey adopted it in 
the form of Savhf'drifi , which occurs vt'ry frequently both 
in Josephus and in the Talmud. 

1. Ai'cordmg .0 Habbinhal tradition, the Sanluxlrin 
w'a.s originally created by Mo.ses in obedieiu'e to Divine 
eoinrnand ir-f, Nu I I‘'^'),and it istaught that thisu.s.sembly 
existed, and exerci.si'd judicial fimetions, throughout the 
whole period of Biblical history right up to Talmudic 
times. That this cannot hav(* been th»‘ cu.se is .si-en 
already in the fact that, according to Biblical authority 
Itself, king Jeboshaphat is meni ioned as having inst it uti d 
the sujireme e<iurt at Jerusalem (.2 (,'h 19®); hut that 
thiseoiirl eaimot hav'e be« n irlentical witli the Sanhedrin 
of later times is clear from the fact that, wliereas the 
latter had governing powers as wa ll as judicial functions, 
thi* former was a court of jusliet' ami nothing else. It 
is fxissihh* that the ‘elders’ inentioriecl in the Book 
of E/.ra ^ tv- 10 ®) and rulers’ in the Book of 
Neliemiuh (2‘® 4» no. 1.1 no 7'0 constituted a body 
which to .soiru* extent eorresjainded to the Sanhedrin 
properly so calh-d. But seeing that the Sanhedrin is 
often referred to as a Ciaynisin ii.r. an uristocratie, as 
distinct from a democrat le, laxly), ami that as su(‘h it is 
not mentioned before the time of Antiochns the Great 
fn.(\ 223-1K7), it is reasonably ('ertain that, in it.s more 
/leveloped form a* all events, it did not exist before the 
Greek t»<‘riod. The Sanhedrin is n ferred to under the 
name Gcrounin (ICV senate) in 2 Mac !'<> 40 , jth 4® 1 
La® and elsewhere in tin' Aixx r.. in Ac '>2‘, and frequently 
in Josephus, e.r/. Anf. iv. viii. 41. 

The Sanluxlriii was eoneeived of mainly as ft court of 
justice, the equivalent lleb. term being Hdh IHfi, and it 
is in this sen.se that it is usually refernxl to in the NT 
(s»>e. r.ff., Mt 5*22 2d'>". Mk I.'’)'. Lk 22^, Jn 1 HL Ac 4«:’ 
r,i\ 512 22®® eve.). Sometimes in the NT the terms 
PresbytfTixm and (rtrousia are nse<l in reference to the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 52 * 22M. A inembtT of this court wuis 
called a boulndcs (‘councillor’). Joseph of Arimathiea 
was one (Mk Lk 23'^®). The Sanhedrin was 

abolished after the destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). 

2. As regard.s the compositiov of the Sanhedrin, the 


hereditary high priest stood at the head of it, and In Itf 
fundamental character it formed a sacerdotal aristocracy, 
and represented the nobility, i.e. predominantly the 
Sadduca^an interest; but under Herod, who favoured 
the Pharisaic party in his desire to restrict the power 
and influence of the old nobility, the Sadduciean element 
in the Sanhedrin became less prominent, while that of 
the Pharisees increased. So that during the Roman 
period the Sanhedrin contained representatives of two 
opfjosed partie.s, the priestly nobility with its Sadducaean 
sympathies, and the le^arned Pharisees. According to 
the Mishna, the Sanhedrin consisted of seventy-one 
members {Sanhed. i. 6); when a vacancy occurred the 
raemljers co-opted some one ‘from the congregation’ 
to fill the place iSanhed. iv. 4), and he was admitted 
by the ceremony of the laying on of hands. 

3. The extent of the Sanhedrin’s jurisdiction varied at 
different times in its history; while, in a certain sense, 
it exercised civil jurisdiction over all Jewish communities, 
wherever they existed, during the time of Christ this 
was restricted to Judaea proper; it was for this reason 
that it had no judicial authority over Him so long as 
He remained in Galilee. Its orders were, however, very 
soon after the time of Christ, rt‘garded as binding by 
orthodox Jews all over the world. Thus we see that it 
could i.ssue warrants for the apprehension of Christians 
in Dama.scus to the synagogue there (Ac 9^ 22® 26‘2); 
but the extent to which Jewish communities outside of 
Judaea were willing to submit to such orders depended 
entirely on how' far they were favourably disposed 
towards the central authority; it was only within the 
limits of Judaea propijr that real authority could be 
exercised by the Sanhedrin. It was thus the supreme 
native court, as contrasted with the foreign authority 
of Rome; to it belonged all such judicial matters as the 
local provincial courts were incompetent to deal with, or 
as the Roman procurator did not attend to himself. 
Alx)ve all, it was the final court of appeal for questions 
connected with the Mosaic I^aw; its decision having once 
lH‘en given, the judges of the lower courts were, on pain of 
death, Ixvund to aequUusce In it. The NT offers some 
int<Te.sting (“xainples of the kind of matters that were 
brought before it: Christ apiXMired before it on a charge 
of blasphemy (.Mt 26®’, Jn 19’), Peter and John were 
accus<*<l before it of being false T)rophets and deceivers 
of the peofile (Ac 4®'^ ), Stephen was wmdemned by it 
Ix'cause of blasphemy (Ac 7®’- ®®), and Paul was charged 
with transgression of the Mo.saic Law (Ac 22*®). It 
liad independent authority and right to arrest pt^ople 
by its own officers (Mt 26<’, Mk 14«, Ac 4* 5‘’- i*); 
it had al.so the {tower of finally disposing, on its own 
authority, of sueh cases as did not involve sentence of 
tleaih (.\c 4® 2 * 52 ' *0). It w'as only in coses when the 
.sentence of death was pronounced that t*'e latter had 
to 1 k‘ ratified by the Roman authorities (Jn 18*0; the 
ea.se of the stoning of Stephen must 1 k‘ regarded as an 
in.staiux* of moh-justice. 

While the Sanhedrin could not hold a court of supreme 
jurisdiction in the absence, or, at all events, without 
the eonseut, of the Roman procurator, it enjoyed, 
nevertheless, wide powers within the sphere of its ex- 
trusive jurisdiction. At the same time, it had some- 
times to .submit to the painful experience of realizing its 
'iei)endent position in face of the Roman power, even in 
matters which might be regarded as peculiarly within 
the seo{)e of its own jurivSdirtion; for the Roman 
authorities could at any lime take the Initiative them- 
.selvt'S, and proceed indejvendently of the Jewdsh court, 
as the NT testifies, c.y. in the cose of Paul’s arrest (see 
al.so Ac 23‘®- 2 ®). 

4. The Sanhedrin met in the Temple, in what was 
called the Lishkath ha-Gazith (the ‘ Hull of hewn-stone^ ’) 
as a general rule, though an exception is recorded in 
Mt 26®’®-, Mk 14®*®-. The memlwrs sat In a semicircle 
in order to be able to see each other; in front stood clerks 
of the court, end behind these, three rows of the discipAcs 
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or TOC -rearned men/ The prisoner had always to be 
dressed in mourning. When any one had spoken once in 
favour of the accused, he could not afterwards speak 
against him. In case of acquittal the decision might be 
announced the same day, but a sentence of condemnation 
was always pronounced on the day following, or later; 
in the former a simple majority sufficed, in the latter a 
majority of two-thirds was required. 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

SANSANNAH. — An unidentified town in the Negeb 
(RV ‘the South’) allotted to Judah (Jos 15*^). 

SAPH. — One of four Philistine champions slain by 
David’s heroes (2 S 21^*, 1 Ch 20* [Sippai]). 

SAPHAT (1 Es 5>*). — His ‘sons’ returned with Zerub. 
[Ezr. and Neh. omit]. 2. 1 Es = Shephatiah, Ezr 2*. 

SAPHATIAS (1 Es 8»)»Shephatiah, Ezr 8»: called 
Saphat in 

SAPHUTHI (1 Es 5»)»Shephatiah, Ezr 2^^ 

SAPPHIBA. — See Ananias, No. 1. 

SAPPHIRE. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

SARABIAS (1 Es 9*8) - Sherebiah, Neh 8\ 

SARAH or SARAl. — 1. ‘Saral’ is the form used 
previous to Gn 17*®, and ‘Sarah’ afterwards, in har- 
mony with the change of name there narrated (by P). 
It is probable that there is no real significance in the 
change, -at being an old feminine ending found in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, while -a/i is the common 
feminine ending. Sarah means ‘princess.’ The oc- 
currence of the name Sa-ra~a-a in an Assyrian letter 
(K 1274) adds no definite information. Sarah was 
the wife of Abraham, and also his half-sister (Gn 12‘* 
20*2); her parentage is not given further. She was 
taken as wife by the king of Egypt and also by Ablm- 
elech king of Gerar, and afterwards restored to Abraham 
( 1210-20 20). The former incident is in J, the latter 
in E; they may be different versions of the same story. 
The statement that she was at least 65 years old at 
this time (Gn 12*. cf. 17”) seems Inconsistent with 
these incidents, and especially with the statement con- 
cerning her beauty (12“). It is to be remembered, 
however, that the dates belong to P. Sarah was long 
barren, but finally Isaac was born after supernatural 
intervention, when she was 90 years old (21'” [P]). 
Through jealousy Sarah illtreated Hagar, her hand- 
maid, the concubine of Abraham, and finally drove 
her away with her son Ishmael (16. 218 «). The 
incident is in harmony with the regulations of the 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi (§§ 144-147). Sarah 
died at the age of 127 (P), and was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). In the NT she is mentioned 
in Ro 4‘» 9«, He 11», 1 P 3«, Gal 4«-5‘. 

2. Sarah, daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias 
(To 3’- ” and elsewhere). George R. Berry. 

SARAIAS. — See Seraiah, 2. 

SARAMEL (RV Asaramel). — An expression, ‘in 
Asaramel,’ in 1 Mac 14^8 in the inscription upon the 
memorial pillar of Simon Maccabseus. A place-name 
is indicated by the Greek text. This reading, however, 
is unsuitable, and it is best to assume, as has been 
proposed, that there was originally written a Heb. title 
of Simon, additional to ‘the high-priest,’ meaning 
‘prince of the people of God’ (.Sar-'am-Il). See, for 
other explanations, ExpT Aug. 1900, p. 523 ff. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

SARAPH. — A descendant of Shelah (I Ch 4“). 

SAROHEDOKUS (To O-Eaarhaddon (wh. see). 

SARDIS was the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Lydia on the western coast of Asia Minor, and In the 
6th cent. B.c. one of the most powerful cities of the 
world. It stood on one of the alluvial hills between 
Mount Tmolus and the sea, about 1500 feet above and 
south of the great plain of the river Hermus, and was 
Inaccessible except by a neck of land on the south. The 


I date of its foundation must be about b.c. 1200, and the 
! situation was ideal for an early fortified capital of a 
kingdom. As time advanced, extension was necessary, 
and a lower city was built on the west and north sides 
of the original city, near the little river Pactolus, and 
probably also on the east side. The older city now acted 
as acropolis, or citadel, for the later. This rich Oriental 
city, whose wealth depended on well-cultivated land 
and incessant commerce, was for centuries to the Greek 
the tyi>e of an Oriental despotism, under which all must 
sooner or latf^r bend. Its absorption was not without 
its effects on the cunquerors, and Sardis became the 
home of a newer Hellenism, different from the old. 

Croesus was king of Lydia in the. second half of the 
6th cent, b.c., and plamied a campaign against Cyrus, 
the Persian king. He proceeded with the greatest 
caution, and crossed the river Halys. There he was 
completely defeated. He returned to prepare a second 
army, but Cyrus pursued him in haste, and besieged him 
in Sardis before he could get it ready. The citadel was 
captured by means of a climber who work(*d his way up 
by an oblique crevice in the perpendicular rock. The 
city was similarly captured by Antiochus the Great 
from Achieus late in the third century b.c. The 
patron deity of the city was Cybele, but she is conceived 
as possessing different attributes from those usually 
associated with the name. A .special characteristic 
was the power of restoring life to the dead. The city 
suffered greatly from an earthquake in a.d. 17, and 
received a large donation as well as a remission of five 
years’ taxation from the Emperor Tiberius. The 
greatness of the city under the Roman empire was due 
entirely to its i>ast reputation. The acropolis ceased 
to be inhabited, lx*ing no longer necessary for purposes 
of defence. Its use was revived in the earlier Turkish 
days, but for long there has l)«*en no settlement at 
Sardis. Its place is taken by Salikli, above 5 miles to 
the east. 

According to the view of Sir W. M. Ramsay, Sardis 
is alluderl to in th(‘ Apocalypse, as are all the other six 
churches, os a centre of influence in its district. One of 
the cities within its sph(;re was Magnesia. The letter 
addressed by the writer of the Apocalyp.S(^ to Sardi.s, with 
which, as with the other six cities named there, he was 
obviously well acquaintcKl, show.s that the church at 
Sardis was practically dead. It had degcntTated and 
decayed from its early promise to an extent equalled 
by no other city. There were in it only a few faithful 
souls. That there is a remarkable analogy fxdween 
the history of the city and tin* history of the church 
may lx seen even from the bald account of the former 
just given. The in.stabllity of the city in hi.story finds 
its parallel in the immorality of the church members. 
Most of the Christians had fallen back to the pagan 
level of life. The few noble ones shall have their names 
enrolled in the ll.st of the citizens of h(*aven. The letter 
doubtless had a good (*.ffect. Christianity survived at 
Sardis. It was the capital of the province Lydia, in- 
stituted about A.D. 295. The bishop of Sardis was 
metroF>olitan of Lydia, and sixth in order of precedence 
of all the bishops subject to the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Not far from Sardis there dwells in the present 
day a people whose customs differ so much from those 
of Mohammedanism that it is probable they would 
beenme Christian if they dared. A. Souter. 

SARDIUS . — See JEWEI.X AND Precious 8tone.s. 

SARDONYX. — See. Jewels and Precious Stones. 

SAREA. — One of Ezra’s swift scribes (2 Es 14**). 

SAREPTA. — See Zarephath. 

SARGON (Is 20'). — The father of Sennacherib and 
successor of Shalmaneser iv., king of Assyria (n.c. 722- 
706). Samaria was captured early in his reign, and 
Sargon carried away 27,200 of the chief Inhabitants, 
the city being placed under Assyrian governors 
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3argon*s advent to the throne marked a change of 
dynasty, and he had to subdue insurrection right and 
left. Merodach-baladan, once king of the Chaldcean 
State of Bit-Yakin, seized Babylon, and was supported 
by the Elamites. Sargon defeated the latter, but was 
obliged to leave Merodach-baladan undisturbed for 
twelve years, while he subdued the northern rivals of 
Assyria, Armenia and its neighbours. In b.c. 720 he 
faced a combination of the W. States under llu-bihdi, 
who drtiw Hamath, Arpad, Damascus, and Palestine into 
revolt . This was soon put down, Hamath was colonized 
by As.syrlans, and the Philistines and Egyptians were 
defeated at Raphia. Then Oarch(>mish was captured 
and absorbed into the empire (n.c. 717). But Sargon ’s 
greatest difficulty was with Armenia, and the rebellions 
It perpetually stlrn‘d up. lie was, however, successful 
in the end, and subdued all the r«*gion S. of the Caucasus 
and parts of Cilicia, as well as parts of Media, In 
B.c. 711 an Assyrian army was sent against Pales- 
tine, where Merodach-baladan had been intriguing 
and had drawn Ilezekiah into the conspiracy. Ashdod 
was captur(‘d, and .Tudah, Moab, and Edom submitted. 
Merodach-baladan was expelled from Babylon (b.c. 
709), and then chased from Bit-Yakin, wlilther he had 
retreated. Sargon was w’elcomed as the deli,verer of 
the native Babylonians, and became king of Babylon. 
He sent his .statue to be erectt‘d at Idalion, in Cyprus. 
In B.c. 708 Coimnagene w^as annexed. Sargon was 
killed B.c. 70,"), — how or wh»‘re is not yet clear. lie 
founded a magnificent city at DQr-Sargon, the modern 
Khorsabad. C. H. W. Johns. 

SARID. — A l)order town of Zebulun (Jos 19^®- *’)• 
Probably Sarid is a copyist’s error for Sac/id, which 
may be identified with Tell ShadUd, to the N. of the 
plain of Esdraelon. 

SAROTHIE.— A family of ' Solomon’s servants* (1 Es 

6 «). 

8ARSECHIM seems to be the name of a Bab. official 
(Jer 39®), but the versions — Nahousachar, Naboumrach, 
Sarmcheim — suggest that the text was early corrupt. 
There is no known Bah. name which exactly corresponds 
to any of these variants, and it is impossible to identify 
the person intended, C. II. W. Johns. 

SATAN. — 1. In the OT, — The term Satan is Hebrew 
and means ‘adversary.’ In the earlier usage of 
the language it is employed in the general .sense of 
‘adversary,’ personal or national: (cf. e.g. Nu 22” 
2 8 19”, 1 K oMl“ etc.). In such passages no trace 
of a distinct Indiig designated ‘Satan’ Is to be seen. 
Such a bidng meet.s us for tlie first time in the OT in the 
prologue (chs. 1 and 2) of the Bk. of Job, in the person 
of one of ‘the sons of God’ w’ho bears the title of ‘the 
Satan.’ Here Satan appears as a member of the 
ceh'stial cx)uncU of angelic beings who have access to 
the presence of God. His Bp('(:ial function Is to watch 
over human affairs and beings with the object of search- 
ing out men’s sins and accusing them in the celestial 
court. He is thus invested with a certain malevolent 
and malignant character; hut it is to be observed that 
he has no power to act without the Divine permission 
being first obtained, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as the embodiment of the power that opiKjses the Deity. 
In Zee 3® essentially the same view of ‘the Satan’ is 
presented. But in I Ch 21* (‘And Satan stood up 
against Israel, and moved David to number Israel’) 
the personality of this being is more di.stinct: he appears 
now as ‘Satan’ (a proper name without the article), 
the tempter who is able to provoke David to number 
Israel. This is the Chronicler’s (4th or 3rd cent, b.c.) 
reading of the Incident which in the earlier narrative 
(2 S 24*) is ascribed to the direct action of God Himself. 
Here (in Chron.) the work of Satan is apparently con- 
ceived of as more or less kidependent of, and opposed 
lo, the Divine action. 

8. In the extra-canonical literature of the OT.— la 


the later (apocryphal) literature of pre-Christian 
Judaism the dualistic tendency becomes more pro- 
nounced — a tendency powerfully affected by Persian 
influence, it would seem, which Is also apparent in the 
development of an elaborate Jewish angelology and 
demonology. This Is most clearly visible in the apoo 
alyptic literature. In the oldest part of the Bk. of 
Enoch (chs. 1-36), dating, perhaps, from about b.c. 180, 
the origin of the demons is traced to the fall of the 
angelic watchers, the ‘sons of God’ who corrupted 
themselves with the ‘daughters of men’ (Gn 6** ). It 
was from the offspring of these sinful unions — the 
‘giants’ or nephlllm — that the demons were sprung. 
Of these demons the Asmodsdus of the Bk. of Tobit 
(3«‘ *7) seems to have been regarded as the king (Bab. 
Pes. 110a). The name Asmodeeus (or in Heb. A&hmedai) 
has plausibly been connected with the ancient Persian 
Aeshma daeva, i.c. ‘the covetous or lustful demon’; 
in its Hebrew form it suggests the meaning ‘destroyer’ 
or ‘bringer of destruction,’ and this demon may be 
intended by ‘the destroyer’ of Wisdom 18” and by 
the Apollyon ( •“* De.stroyer ’) of Rev 9**. In the 
latest part of the Bk. of Enoch, however, the so-called 
‘Similitudes’ (chs. xxxvii-lxxi), which perhaps dates 
from about b.c. 64, ‘the fallen watchers’ (and their 
descendants) are carefully distinguished from the 
Satans, who apparently belong to ‘ a counter kingdom of 
evil’ which existed before the fall of the watchers 
recorded in Gn 6*, the latter, in consequence of their 
fall, becoming subject to the former. Apparently the.se 
‘Satans’ are ruled by a single chief, who is styled 
‘Satan’ in one passage (Enoch 54*). ‘Their functions 
were threefold: they tempted to evil (69<- ®); they accused 
the dwellers upon earth (40’); they punished the 
condemned. In this last character they are technically 
called “angels of punishment" (53® 56* 62‘* 63*)’ 
(Charles). 

In the Bk. of Wisdom (2”: ‘ by the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world’) we already meet with 
the identification of the Serpent of Gn 3 with Satan, 
which afterwards became a fixed element in belief, and 
an allusion to the same idea may be detected in the 
Psalms of Solomon 4**, where the prosperous wicked 
man is said to be ‘like a serpent, to pervert wisdom, 
speaking with tlie words of transgresvsors.’ The same 
identification also meets us in the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (? 1st cent, a.d.), where, moreover, satanology 
shows a rich development (the pride, revolt, and fall 
of Satan are dwelt upon). Cf. art. Fall. 

The secondary Jewish (Rabbinical) Literature which 
is connected with the text of the OT (esp. the Targuras 
and the Midrashim) naturally reflects Ix'liefs tliat were 
current at a later time. But they are obviously con- 
nected closely with those that have already l>t*en 
mentioned. The Serpent of Gn 3 becomes ‘the old 
serpent’ who seduced Adam and Eve. The chief of 
the Satans is Samnnud, wlio is often referred to as tlie 
angel of death'; and in the Secrets of Enoch he is 
prince of the demons and a magician. It is interesting 
to note that in the later Midra.sh one of the works of 
Messiah ben- Joseph is the slaying of Sammael, who is 
‘the Satan, the prime mover of all evil.’ In the earlier 
literature his great opponent is the archangel Michael. 
The Rabbinic doctrine of the ‘evil impulse’ {yetscr ra’), 
which works within man like a leaven (Berak. 17a), 
looks like a theological refinement, which has sometimes 
been combined with the popular view’ of Satan (Satan 
works his evil purpose by the instrumentality of the 
'evil impulse’). 

3. In the NT. — In the NT, Satan and his kingdom are 
frequently referred to. Sometimes the Hebrew name 
‘Satan’ is used (e.g. Mk 3” 4‘* etc.), sometimes its 
Greek equivalent (diabolos: cf. our word ‘diabolical’), 
which is translated ‘devil,’ and which means ‘ accuser ’ 
or ‘calumniator.’ In Mt 12”- *’ (cf, U)”) Satan is 
apparently identified with Beelsebub (or Baelzebul), 
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wid is occasionally designated ‘the evil one’ (Mt 13i»- ** 
etc,; so, perhaps, also in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘deliver 
us from the evil one'). Some scholars are of opinion 
that the name Beelzebub means not ‘fly-god’ but 
‘enemy* (i.e. the enemy of God). He is called the 
prince of the devils (or demons)’ in Mt 12*^ just as 
Sammael, ‘the great prince in heaven,’ is designated the 
‘chief of Satans’ in the Midrash. 

The demonology that confronts us in the NT has 
striking points of contact with that which is developed 
in the Enochic literature. The main features of the 
latter, in fact, reappear. The ‘angels which kept not 
their first estate’ (Jude®, 2 P 2®) are the angelic watchers 
whose fall through lust is described in Enoch 6-16. 
Their punishment is to be kept imprisoned in perpetual 
darkness. In Enoch the demons, who are represented 
as the evil spirits which went forth from the souls of 
the giant offspring of the fallen watchers, exercise an 
evil activity, working moral ruin on the earth till the 
final judgment. In exactly the same way the demons 
are described in the NT as disembodied spirits (Mt 
12<*-«, Lk 11><-®). The time of their punishment is 
to be the final judgment (cf. Mt 8*®: ‘Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the timet'). They belong 
to and are subject to Satan. As in the Book of Enoch, 
Satan is represented in tlie NT as the ruler of a counter- 
kingdom of evil (cf. Mt 12*®, Lk IP® ‘if Satan cast 
out Satan, how shall his kingdom stand?’); he led 
astray angels (Rev 12<) and men (2 Co 1 1®); his functions 
are to tempt (Mt Lk 22«), to accuse (Rev 12‘®), 

and to punish (1 Co 5®: impenitent sinners delivered 
over to Satan for destruction of the flesh). It shotild 
be added that in the Fourth Gospel and Johannine 
Epp. the lesser demonic agencies disappear. Opposition 
is concentrated in the persons of Christ and the devil. 
The latter is the ruler of this world (Jn 16“), and en- 
slaves men to himself through sin. The Son of God is 
manifested for the express purpose of destroying the 
devil's works (1 Jn 3"), 

Both in St. Paul (cf. Ro 16*®, 2 Co IP- *) and in the 
Apocalypse Satan is identified with the Serpent of 
Gn 3. it is also noteworthy that St. Paul shared the 
contemporary belief that angelic l>eings inhabited the 
higher (heavenly) regions, and that Satan also with 
his retinue dwelt not beneath the earth, but in the 
lower atmospheric region; cf. Eph 2*, where ‘the prince 
of the power of the air’ “Satan (cf. also Eph 6>* ami 
Lk 10^* ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven'). For Satan’s r61e in the Apocalypse see art. 
Eschatologt. Cf. also art. Devil. 

4. The attitude of our Lord towards the Satan -belief. 
— Our Lord, as is clearly apparent in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion, recognized the existence and power of a kingdom 
of evil, with organized demonic agencies under the 
control of a supreme personality, Satan or Beelzebub. 
These demonic agencies are the source of every variety 
of physical and moral evil. One principal function of 
the Messiah is to destroy the works of Satan and hi.s 
subordinates (Mk 1*®- ** 3"' etc.). Maladies trawd 
to demonic possession play a large part in the Synoptic 
narratives (see Devil, Possession). In the expulsion 
of demons by His disciples, Jesus secs the over- 
throw of Satan’s power (Lk 10^»). The evil effected 
by Satanic agency is intellectual and moral as well as 
physical (Mk 4»®, Mt 13‘«- »•; cf. 2 Co 4*). That our 
Lord accepted the reality of such personal agencies of 
evil cannot seriously be questioned; nor is it necessary 
to endeavour to explain this fact away. The problem 
is to some extent a psychological one. Under certain 
conditions and in certain localities the sense of the 
presence and potency of evil personalities has been 
painfully and oppressively felt by more than one modern 
European, who was not prone to superstition. It is also 
literally true that the light of the gospel and the power of 
Christ operate still in such cases to ‘destroy the works 
of darkness’ and expel the demons. G. H. Box. 


SATCHEL.— See Bag. 

SATHRABUZANES (1 Es 6*- » 70 »Shethar 

bozenai, Ezr 5» « 6® 

SATRAPS. — RV tr, of 'dchashdarpenlm, Ezr 8*®, 
Est 3‘» 8» 9® (AV lieutenants), Dn 3®- «• 6‘ff (AV 
princes). The term stands for the Pers. khshatrapdvan 
(-“‘protectors of the realm’). Tiie satrap was the 
governor of a whole province, and he held the position 
of a vassal king. His power, however, was checked 
by the presence of a royal scribe, whose duty u was lo 
report to the ‘great king' on the administration of 
the province. 

SATYR. — The Heb. word sQ'lr means primarily ‘he- 
goat,’ but the plur. e'e lrlm is tr. in Lv 17’ and 2 Ch IP®, 
AV ‘devils,’ RV ’he-goats’; in Is 13®* 34*< KV ‘satyrs,’ 
RVm ‘he-goats,’ Probably too in 2 K 23* she'drim 
( gates’) should be se'frlm, and tr. as in Lv 17’. In 
these passages some ‘hairy’ demon is to be inferred 
to whom ‘sacrifices’ were made (Lv 17’), 'high places' 
erected (2 K 2^1*), and ‘priests’ .set apart (2 Ch 11*®). 
The as.Hociation of these creatures with the mythological 
Lilith (wh. see) in Is 34*< is specially noticeable. 

E. W. G. Mastekman. 

SAUL.— 1. Son of Kish, a lienjamite, the first king 
of Israel. We first me^ t him about to abandon the 
search for his fath(‘r’s asses, when his servant suggested 
con-sulting Samuel. As it was customary to bring a 
present to a seer, and the wallet was empty, Satil hesitatid 
till the servant produced tiie fourth part of a shekel of 
silver to give to the man of God. The seer. Divinely 
prepared for their arrival, met them as he was on his way 
to the high place to sacrifice. A banquet was made 
ready, and sp(‘cial honour paid to Saul by Samuel. The 
seer told the s<*ekers that the asses had l«*en found, and 
broached the mat ter of t he kingdom to Saul, and anoint* d 
him as he was leaving. Saul was giv'en certain signs 
in attestation of Samia-l’s message, and after leavinr 
the .seer’s hous(‘, where he and his servant si>ent the night, 
he met a band of prophets, and soon was prophesying 
among them, to the mnrv'el of hisacquaiiitanr«>s (1 S 10'*). 
This narrative giv«*.s no hint that tiie jMople asked for 
a king, or that his .select ion would be displeasing toeitln*r 
Samuel or Jehovah. 

The account is inte rrupted at IC’ l>y one of a different 
temper. The people demand a king, which Samuel 
interprets to 1 k‘ a rejection of Jehovah, their true king, 
and Saul, after protest, is elected by lot at Miziiah. Ib 
remained quietly at home till Nahash’s cruel demand 
that the men of Jal)esh-gilead should surrender to him, 
and each one lose the right eye, roused him. He was 
ploughing in the fielii when the news reached him, arul 
immediately saerifi(‘e(i the oxen, sending out parts of the 
sacrifice to his brethren with the (‘ornmand that they 
should follow iilm. When the army wa.s mustered he 
marched to Jabesh-gilead and administered a crushing 
defeat to Naljash, after which his grateful oountrynnn 
made him king at (ch. 11). j\ still greater necessity 

fora king appears in lh<‘ encroachments of the Philistines. 
Saul and Jonathan, his son, were encampetl in Michmash 
andGibeah (Geba), when Jonathan smote the ‘garrlson’C?) 
of the Philistines in Geba, thus precipitating the strtiggh-. 
Tiie plan of the Philistines was to tw^iid out plundering 
parties, and Jonathan threw the whole* camp Into con- 
fusion by surprising one of its guerilla headquarters 
(13*-® 14*^ ). When Haul heard of the flight of the enemy 
he inquired of the oracle, what to do, but the rout was 
80 apparent that he joined pursuit without the answer. 
The destruction of the enemy would have been greater 
had not Saul put a taboo on food. In the evening the 
famished warriors fell upon the cattle, and ate without 
sacrificing till the reported impiety reached the ears of 
Saul, who legitimated the meal by sacrificing at a great 
stone. As he failed to receive an answer from the 
oracle, when he inquired whether he should pursue the 
Philistines farther, Saul concluded that some one had 
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fUmeCi. An Inquiry was taken to the oracle, and the 
tault was found to lie with Jonathan, who confessed to 
having tasted honey. He was, however, delivered by 
the FKiople from the penalty, for Saul liad sworn that he 
should die 

This narrative (chs. 13. 14) is interrupted at 
by an account which represents Samuel as taking issue 
with Saul for sacrificing at the end of an appointed 
period of seven days, and announcing iiis rejection (see 
art. Samukl, p. 823“). We liave from another source 
(ch. 15) a story of the encounter with Amalek, against 
whom Samuel sent Saul with instructions to destroy 
men, women, children, and siK)ii. Saul, however, spares 
Agag, and part of tlie. booty. This is now assigned as the 
reason for his rejection. Saul acknowledged his fault, 
but begged Samuel to honour him before, the people by 
sacrificing with him. In his importunity he lays hold of 
Samuel’s garment, which is rent, and becomes the symbol 
of the kingdom wrested from Saul. Samuel relents and 
worships with him. 

Tlu second stage of Saul’s life concerns his relations 
with David. Saul is advised to employ music as a relief 
from a deep-seated mental trouble, called an evil spirit 
from the I>ord.' David, a skille<l harper and celebrated 
soldit.T, is engaged. Saul loves him, and makes him his 
armour-bearer (16‘^ “). The Philistines again assemble, 
this time at Socoh; Goliath issues his chalh-nge, but no 
one responds. The lad David, who had come to the camp 
to visit his brethr(*n, learns of the proffered reward, 
meets the boaster in single combat, and kills him. In this 
story Saul seems weak, irresolute, and unacquainted 
with David (ch. 17). David’s growing popularity and 
prowess lead Saul to attempt his life. Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, is offered to him In marriage in return for 
one hundred Philistines, The hazard involved failed to 
accomplisl) his death. Then David’s house is surrounded, 
but Michal manages David's escape through a window 
(18*’» 20** 19‘*-‘D. Merab, Saul's elder daughter, was 
also offered to David, but withdrawn when he should have 
had her. This seems to bo an effort to explain W’hy 
David did not rec(*ive Saiil's daughter after he had slain 
the giant. Davi<l flees to Hamah, and Saul, seeking liirn 
there, is seized with the prophetic frenzy and rendered 
powerless ( 19'® *<). David again flees, and receive.s help 
from the priests at Nob. So enrag»*d was Saul that he 
ordered the slaughter of the entire priesthood there 
(chs. 20-21). Saul had David all but captured in the 
hills of Ziph, when a raid of the Philistines called him 
away (23'< **). Twice Saul was in the power of David, 
who refused to harm the Ixjrd's anointed (chs. 24. 26). 

The circumstances coimectf'd with Saul’s death are 
told in a dramatic way. The Philistlms had gathered 
together at Aphek, while Saul held the fateful plains of 
Megiddoat Jezreel. Answer came from neither prophet 
nor priest. Then in despair he applied to the necro- 
mancer at Endor, but received only a hopeless message. 
The battle joins; Saul’s sons are slain; sore pressed, 
he calls on his armour-bearer to slay him, but 
being refused he falls upon his sword and dies. The 
following day the Phlli-stinos severed tlie heads of Saul 
and his sons, and exposed the bodies on the walls of 
Beth-shan, whence the grateful Jal)e8h-gileadltes 
brought them away by night (chs. 28. 31). An Amalek- 
Ite, who brought the story of Saul’s death to David, 
claimed that he himself slew hlim, and was promptly 
executed by David (2 8 1' *®). 

S. Saul of Tarsus. See Paul. J. H. Stevenson. 

SAVIAS (I Es 8«)»»Uizl, Ezr 7®. 

SAVIOUR. — See Salvation. 

SAVOUR. — The word ’ savour ’ is used in AV literally 
for taste, as Mt 5** ‘If the salt have lost his savour,’ 
and for smell, as 2 Es 2'* ‘an ointment of sweet savour.’ 
It is also used figuratively in the seji.se of reputation. 
Ex 6“ ‘Ye have made our savour to b<* abhorred in 
the ©Tes of Pharaoh* (lit. ‘our smell to stink’ as AVm). 


The verb ‘to savour* is either ‘to taste or smell of/ 
as in Pref. to AV ‘to savour more of curiosity that 
of wisdom'; or ‘to seek out or to search by tasting or 
smelling,’ used fig. in Mk 8« ‘Thou savourest not the 
things that be of God.’ 

SAW. — See Arts and Crafts, § 1. 

SCAB. — See Medicine, p. 599‘>. 

SCALING LADDER. — See Fortification and Siege- 
craft, § 6. 

SCALL. — See Medicine, p. 600“. 

SCAPE -GOAT . — See Azazel, Atonement [Day of]. 

SCARLET. — See Colours, § 4. 

SCEPTRE, as tr. of shi^bet, may stand either for a 
sliort ornamental sceptre such as appears in some 
representations of the A.ssyrian king, or for a long staff 
reacliing to the ground, which characterizes some 
portrayals of the Persian monarchs. 3'lie long sceptre 
is simply an ornamented staff, the short one is a develoj)- 
meiit of the club or mace. On Gn 49‘® see Lawgiver 
and Shiloh. On the difficulty of approaching the 
l)resence of the Persian kings referred to in Est 4“, 
cf. also Herod, hi. 118, 140. 

SCEVA . — At Ephesus, where St. Paul worked ‘special 
powers’ (Ac 19"® ), certain itinerant Jews (RV ‘stroll- 
ing’ perhaps conveys too irnich the idea of ‘vagabond’) 
endeavoured to exorcise evil spirits by naming over 
them the name of Jesus. Among them were seven 
sons of one Sceva, a Jewish ‘chief priest’ (probably 
one of the high-priestly family). In v.‘® the demoniac 
overcomes ‘both of them’ (RV). Sceva himself is not 
said to have been present. The Incident led to many 
conversions, and several brought and destroyed their 
books of magic. 

There in a difficulty in the text. Seven sons are mentioned 
in v.‘®. and these are reduced to two in v.*®. Perhaps St. Luke 
is here abbreviating a written source which detailed the 
incident more fully, and explained that two out of the seven 
sons tried to ex(.rcise this particular demon. Inferior MSS 
(followed by AV’) substitute ‘them’ for ‘both of them,' 
and the Bezan Codex (D) omits the word 'seven' altogether, 
calls Sceva merely *a priest,’ and adds other phrases which 
are expansions of our text. But these seem to be but 
explanations of a diffieult original text; and the RV is 
probably correct. The word ‘seven’ could never have 
been inserted if it were not St. Luke’s. 

Prof. Ramsay thinks that tho whole passage Is un- 
worthy of Luke {St. Paul the TravclUr*, p. 272f.). But 
it is unsafe to judge first-century thought by that of our 
own day. The Apostolic age firmly believed in posses- 
sion by evil spirits; and there is really nothing in this 
chapter unlike what we read elsewhere in NT. 

A. J. Maclean. 

SOHISM. — See Heresy. 

SCHOOL, SCHOOLMASTER. — ' School ’ occurs in EV 
only in Ac 19® for the lecture-room of an Ejihesian 
rhetorician (cf. Education, p. 204»); ‘schoolmaster’ only 
in Gal 3*® » A V, for which RV has * tutor.’ The original 
is paidagdgos, lit. ’child-conductor,’ ‘pedagogue* — 
an old and trusty slave, w’ho accompanied the Greek 
child to and from school and ‘was bound never to lose 
sight of him, to carry his lyre and tablets, and to keep 
him out of mischief’ (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Gr. Antiq. .303). He hud nothing to do with the teaching, 
as is suggested by both the English renderings. The 
same word is rendered ‘instructors’ in 1 Co 4'® AV (RV. 
as before, ‘tutors’). In AV the latter word is found only 
in Gal 4* as the tr. of an entirely different word, correctly 
rendered ‘ guardians ’ by R V. For the duties of guardians 
In Gr. law see op. cit. 552 f. A. R. S. Kennedy. 
SCHOOLS. — See Education. 

SOIENOE. — The word ‘science’ occurs in AV only 
twice (Dn 1®. 1 Tl 6*®), and in both places it simply 
means ‘knowledge*; as in Barlowe’s DicUoge, p. 100^ 
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*Ttoere is no truthfs no inercye, nor scyenoo of god in 
the yerth.’ 

SCIMITAR. — See Fauchion. 

SCORPION i'aqrQb [Arab, same name], Dt 8‘®, Ezk 2«; 
skorpios, Lk 10^* ll^*, Rev 9* “>). — The scorpion belongs 
to the ArachnidcB or spider family. It occurs plentifully 
In Palestine, ten species being known; it is nocturnal 
In its habits, and kills small insects, spiders, etc., for food 
by means of the poisonous sting at the end of its tail. 
The effect of the poison on human beings i.s severe pain, 
and sometimes collapse and even death, the latter in young 
children only. The scorpions’ of 1 K 12i^* 2 Ch 10^* 

are clearly used only figuratively. It Is possible, but 
hardly likely (see Ha.stings’ DCO, art. ‘Scorpion’), 
that the language of our Lord in Lk IP* is suggested 
by the egg-like form of the ‘scorpion’ when at rest. 
More probably He has in mind some such form of proverb 
as was current among the Greeks; 'Instead of a perch, 
a scorpion.’ E. W, G. Masterman. 

SCOURGING. — See Crimes and Punishments, 9, 
and Crucifixion, 4. 

SCREECH! OWL. — See Owl. 

SCRIBE. — See Kino, p. 516*». 

SCRIBES. — Sometimes a phrase gives the key to a 
great history. Such is the case here. ‘The scribes 
of the Pharisees* (Mk 2‘®) points us to the inseparable 
connexion between the Pharisees and the Scribes. In 
other places in the Gospels they are also grouped to- 
gether (Mt 12**, Lk 6’, Mk 7‘). If we would understand 
the Scribe or Lawyer, we must set him against the 
background of Pharisaism (see art, Pharisees). 

For every community that carves out for Itself a 
great career the supreme problem Is law and Its ad- 
ministration. Now, after the Exile, the task being 
to hold together the parts of a nation widely scattered 
and lacking the unifying power of a common and .sacred 
fatherland, the Mosaic Torah, the Divine Law for 
Israel, became, in course of time, the moral and spiritual 
constitution oif Israel, its code of duty, the fabric of 
Its right. The Torah is the informing principle of the 
community. To grasp this princii)le and apply it to 
the changing conditions and questions of the nation’s 
life was the supreme need of the time. This need was 
analogou.s to the similar need of any great State. And 
It always necessitates, as at Rome, a great body of 
lawyers. A fundamental need gives rise to an authori- 
tative function, and the function creates for itself the 
agents to exercise it. So, in course of time, appears 
In Judaism a new type, the Scribe. There is, however, 
a peculiarity in the CRse of the Scribe that sets iiiin 
apart from the Roman lawyer or the modern judge. 
The Torah which he interpreted and applied was a 
good many things in one- It was the text-book of a 
society which was both Church and State; it was at 
once the constitution and the catechism of the Jews. 
So the mastery and administration of it developed in 
the Scribe a variety of functions which with us are 
parcelled out among preacher, scholar, lawyer, and 
magistrate. It is easy to see that history owed him 
a fortune. He came to occupy a great position in the 
Jewish community. By the 1st cent, he had forced his 
way into that aristocratic body, the Sanhedrin (Gamaliel 
in Ac 5; Nicodemus in Jn 3 and 7). He sat in ‘ Moses’ 
seat' (Mt 23‘). He had the x)ower of ‘binding and 
loosing,’ i.e. of publishing authoritative judgments 
upon the legality and illegality of actions. 

We see here a situation which had the making of 
great men in it. To grasp and administer the Mosaic 
Law, to ‘sit in Moses’ seat’ and become the trustee 
of the supreme interests of a great people, — there can 
be no better school. Naturally, there were many noble 
Scribes, men whose character and learning were com- 
mensurate with their task. Such were Hillel and Sham- 


mai, elder contemporaries of our Ixird. Such also was 
the Gamaliel at wIiOkSc feet St. Paul sat (Ac 22»), and 
who spoke, with noble feeling, against the persecuting 
zeal of the Sadducees (5*<ff ). As a class, too, they had 
their noble side. Their work, boih educational and 
judicial, was gratuitous. They were to receive no 
pay. Probably this rule gn'w out of the idea of an 
impartial judge (Ex 23*, Dt IG'®). Of course, there 
must have been many exceptions. Yet the mere 
idea was ennobling, and must have served to enkindle 
devotion. But, on the other hand, their position en- 
couraged vast pride and vanity. They stood on their 
prerogatives as ‘Teachers.’ They loved the title of 
‘Rabbi.’ So our Lord, when He bids His disciples 
refuse such title (Mt 23’^ ), has the Scribes in mind. 

This leads us to the deeper defect of the Scribes as 
a class. All their training went to unfit tlami for under- 
standing our Lcjrd. As we have seen, the situation 
of the Jews in the ctmturies after the Exile called for 
a new type of man. The prophet passed off the stage. 
The Scribe or Lawyer took his iiiace. In the 1st cent, 
of our era he had become antipathetic to Prophetism. 
So he had no symi)athy with John the Baptist, and 
to the meaning of the creative force in spiritual things 
brought into history by the Saviour he was totally blind. 
Hence our Ixird’s fearful denunciation of the Scribes 
(Mt 23). See also artt. Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Henry S. Nash. 

SCRIP.— See Baq. 

SCRIPTURE. — 1. The word ‘Scripture’ (Lat. 
scriptura, ‘a writing,’ ‘something written') Is used 
for the Bible as a whole, more often in tiie plural form 
‘Scriptures,’ and also more properly for a passage of 
the Bible. It appears as tr. of the Greek ffraphS, 
which is usc=;d in the singular for a portion of the OT 
(e.g. Mk 12’®), and also for the whole OT (Gal 3**), and 
more frequently in the plural {haigraphai). The specittc 
idea of Scripture contains an element of sanctity and 
authority. Thus it becomes usual to refer to Holy 
Scripture, or the Holy Scriptures (cn graphais hagiais, 
Ro H). 

2. This specific conception of Scripture as distinguished 
from ordinary writing is due to the reception of it a.s 
a record of the word of God, and is therefore associated 
with Inspiration. Tlie earliest n*ference to any such 
record Is in the narrative of the finding of the Book of 
the Law by Hilkiah the scribe in the* time of Josiah (2 K 
22“' ). Since this hook is now known to have l>een 
Deuteronomy or part of it. we must reckon that this was 
the first book treate d a.s Scripture. Still greater sanctlf V 
was given to the enlarged ami more developed Law ii: 
the time of Ezra and Neherniah, and from that time 
the whole Pentateuch, regarded as the Law given by 
God to Moses, is treated as especially sacred and authori- 
tative, The special function of the scribes in guarding 
and teaching the Law re.sted on this Scriptural character 
attach€*d to it, and in turn rendered it the more venerable 
as Scripture. I.^ler the reception of the Hagiographa 
and the Prophets into the (3anon led to those collections 
being regarded also as Scri[)tiire, though never with 
quite the authority attacin d to the Law. 

The Rabbis cheri.shed great veneration for Scripture, and 
ascribed to it a mechanical inspiration which extended to 
every word and letter. Philo also accepted plenary in- 
spiration. finding his freedom from the bondage of the fetter 
in allegorical interpretations. 

Unlike the Jerusalem Rabbis, in this respect followed by 
most of the NT writers, who quote the various OT authors 
by name, Philo quotes Scripture as the immediate word of 
God, and in so doing is followed by the author of Hebrews. 
Thus, while St. Mark says, ‘as it is written in Isaiah, the 
prophet’ (Mk 1*), and St. Paul, ‘David saith’ (Ro 11^, in 
Hebrews we read, ‘He (i.e. (Jod) saith ’(He U), ‘the Holy 
Ghost saith’ (30. or, more indefinitely, ‘it is said’ (3>®). 
which is quite in the manner of Philo. Still, the technical 
expression ‘It is written* (jjegra^i) is very common both 
in the Gospels and in St. Paul’s Epistles. As a Greek per- 
fect* it baa the peculiar force of a preeent state reeultini 
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from a i^ast action. Thtis it ahmy .cciuoyH the ihouRht 
that Scripture, although it wa« wnt f en 'ong ago, doe.s not 
belong to the pwt, but is in existence today, and its inhcrcr.t 
present authority is thus enipha«izc<l as that of a now 
in force. The impersonal ohanicler of the passive verb also 
adds dignity to the citation thus introduced, as something 
weighty on its own account. 

3. No NT writings during the Apostolic age are 
treated as Scripture u title, with its associated authority, 
always reserved by the Avmstles fo^ the OT. There is 
an apparent exception in 2 P » wiiere 'oe Epistles 
of ‘our beloved brother Paul' are ussociateo with ‘the 
other scriptures'; but this is a strong argument in 
favour of assigning 2 Pet, to a late ptriod in the second 
century. Apart from this, we first meet with the 
technical phrase *lt is written * attached to a NT passage 
in Barn, iv, 4; but here it is a Gospel citation of a saying 
of Christ; ‘As It is written, Many are called but few 
chosen.* Thus the authority of Clirist’s words leads to 
the record of them being cited as Scripture. In Polycarp 
(Phil. xii. 1) we liave tiie title Scripture’ applied to the 
source of a NT quotation, but only in the Latin tr. (his 
tcripturis) In 2 (>lein. ii. 4 a saying of Christ is cited 
as Scripture. But, ai)art from these rare instances, no 
writer previous to the stH'ond half of the second century 
appeals to the NT as teclniieally Scripture. Clement 
o Rome, Barnabas (with the one exception referred 
lo) Hennas and c\en Justin Martyr use tlie title for 
the OT only. Theophilus of Antiocii (c, 180) cites 
nassages floiP St. Paul as ‘tlie Divine word’ (ad 

ii*o . ill. 14). Irenieus (180), on the other hand, con- 
stantly treats NT passages as the word of God and 
autvjcritative Scripture. For an explanation of this 
reruarkabio development, see Canon of NT. 

W. F. Adbnby. 

fiOXn.PTURF! . — See Art. 

SCURVY , — See Mf.dicine, p. 599i>. 

SCYTHIANS.— A wandering race of the Indo-European 
stock who lived between the Danube and the Don, 
and spread over the territory between the Caucasus and 
tlm Caspian. They were a cruel and savage people, cf 
*^iuge build The Athenians employed them as police, 
n Col 3“ they are mentioned as a degree worse tlian 
larharians. The latter word simply connoted those 
wlio spoke neither Greek nor Latin, A. Bouteh. 

SCYTHOPOLI5. — See Beth-shean. 

SEA An Scripture generally means the Mediterranean, 
wber the context introduces no distinction by which 
tht particular sea is defined, e.,g. in Nu 33«, Jos 24®^- etc. 
Idle Great Sea’ is the Mediterranean (Nu 34®, Ezk 47'® 
A'tc. ). "Die Sea of the Arabah’ is the Dead Sea 
(2 K 14'» etc.). The ‘Sea of Chinnereth' is the Sea of 
Galilee (Nu 34" etc.). The ‘Sea of the Philistines’ is 
the Mediterranean off the Philistine coast (Ex 23*'), 
YQm SUpK *8ea of Weeds’ (Ex 10‘» etc.), Is identical 
with ‘the Red Sea’ of He ll”, Jth etc., and is 
vlways so translated. The Nile, as in modern Arabic 
(el Bahr), Is called ‘the sea* (Is 18* etc.), so also the 
liuphrates (Is 21', Jer 51*®). ‘The sea’ of Jazer is a 
scribal error (Jer 48**; cf. Is 16®). yam, ‘sea,’ is the 
usual word for ‘West’; the Mediterranean forming the 
W. boundary of Palestine (Gn 12® etc.). The phrase 
from sea to sea’ (Am 8‘* etc.) probably signified the 
ends of the earth. The influence of the Babylonian 
myth of the conflict of the gA>ds with the primeval sea 
may be traced in certain Scripture representations of 
the sea (Job 7‘* etc. See art. ‘ Cosmogony ' in Hastings’ 
DB). T'ehdm (EV ‘deep’) of Gn 1“ etc. resembles the 
Bab. Tidmat. By the dismemberment of this monster 
the ordered world is produced (Gn 1®). The turbulent 
and dangerous character of the sea Is often referred to 
in Scripture (Pa 46* 89», Is 17'*, Jer 49** etc.). From 
the sea came up the monsters of Daniel’s vision (7**^ ); 
30 also In the Apocalypse (13‘). If in the literature of 
the Hebrews there is manifest a certain horror of, and 
Shrinking from, the sea, which seem strange to a iea- 
AQ 
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faring tw^rpie we must remember that, as a nation, 
Israel never knew the sea; nor need we wonder If, 
viewed from their mountain heights, stretching vast 
and mysterious into the far horizons, it seemed to them 
the very home of storms and vague terrors. So when 
the Jewish seei depicts the future home of the blessed 
there is ‘no more sea' (Rev 21'). Cf. Dualism, 1. 
Rahab» 2. W. Ewinq. 

SEA (BRAZEN). — See Temple, § 6 (c). 

SEA OF GALILEE. — See Galilee [Sea of]. 

SEA OF GLASS. — One of the features of the heavenly 
•andscape described in Rev 4® 15*. By Its side stood 
those who had been victorious in the struggle with the 
beast, singing to the glory of God. Its location was 
apparently before the throne of God. Just what the 
symbolism here Intended is, it is difficult to state. The 
probability is, however, that there .s no distinct symbol- 
ism whatever, but that the reference is rather to the 
brilliancy of the waters as one element in the supremely 
beautiful land of heaven. Shailer Mathews. 

SEAH. — See Weights and Measures, II, 

SEAL, SIGNET. — The existence of seals is attested foA 
the early dynasties of Egypt, and for an equally remote 
period in the history of Babylonia. The first mention 
of a seal in the GT is in connexion with the patriarch 
Judah, who fared forth with his staff in his hand and 
his seal hung round his neck by a cord (Gn 38' • RV), 
precisely as was the custom of every Babylonian 
gentleman in the days of Herodotus (i. 195). The seals 
hitherto found in Palestine show little initiative on the 
part of the Hebrews in this branch of the fine arts, 
the great majority plainly showing the predominant 
influence of Egypt, or to a less extent of Babylonia. 

As regards material, almost every variety of precious 
stone was used for this purpose, although ordinary 
limestone, and even baked clay, were used by those who 
could afford nothing better. An almost equal wealth 
of form is attested by the extant seals. Thus the 
scarab and the scaralKild forms were distinctive of 
Egypt, as the cylinder was of Babylonia. Other seals, 
again, were conical in shape, while the square form is 
not unknown. 

Most of the extant seals bearing evidence of a Hebrew 
origin, however, are oval in outline. This was also the 
usual form for seals Intended to be set In the bezel of a 
zing. In this case it was customary to wear the ring 
on one of the fingers of the right hand (Jer 22*®; cf. Gn 
41®*). The distinctively Jewish type of seal is marked 
by two features: (a) the absence of figures, Divine or 
human, in the field, and (6) the presence of two parallel 
lines, set close together, which cross the field longitu- 
dinally, and divide the inscription Into two parts. 
The legend, as a rule, contains the name of the owner, 
preceded by the preposition signifying ‘ belonging to ’ — 
thus ‘[the property] of X, the son of Y,’ or ‘of M. 
the daughter of N,* for women also had their seals. 
Many seals, however, whose owners, to judge from 
their names, were Hebrews, bear figures and symbols 
In the field, one of them showing the earliest example 
of the so-called 'shield of David.’ 

Another of this class is the finest known specimen of a 
Hebrew seal. It is of jasper, and oval in shape; the greater 
part of the field is oco^ied by a lion, of the most delicate 
workmanship in the Babylonian style, while above and 
below is the le^nd: ' [The property] of Shema, the servant 
li.c. court official] of Jeroboam.' This seal was discovered 
in 1994 during the German excavations on the site of the 
ancient Megiddo, and is fully d€«cribed by Kautzsch in 
MNDPV 1904, 1-14^1-83; cf.LidzbaraW.FpAemem/.iSem. 
Epiffraphik, ii. 140 ff., where other seals are also discussed; 
BkndPEFSt 1904, 287 n., with reproductions of the size of the 
original and enlarged. It is impossible to decide whether 
or not the Shema of the Memddo seal is identical with the 
original owner of another sem of the more severe t 3 q>e above 
described, the legend of which runs: ‘ [the property] of Shcma> 
the servant of the king.’ 
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A series of excellent reproductions of typical seals found 
W! Palestine is given byBenzingerin his //c6. A rcA.*[19071,82, 
179 f., 225-230, while a collection of twenty seal inscriptions, 
dating from 9th-6th cent. B.c.,with ample references, will be 
founcTin Lidzbarski's Altsemit. 7'exte, part i., 10 f. 

The engraving of seals was clone by means of a graver 
with a diamond point (Jer 170. Ben-Sira (c. b.c. 
180-175) makes honourable mention of them ‘that cut 
gravings of signets’ (Sir 38*^ RV). 

As regards the varied uses of the seal in antiquity, 
one of the most important was to authenticate written 
documents (1 K 21®, Jer 32‘®t ), after the manner of a 
modern signature (cf. Neh 100 . A roll or other docu- 
ment intended for preservation was sealed up before 
it was parted with (Dn 12<); the seals, accordingly, 
had to be broken before it could be read (Rev 6® etc.). 
In the ordinary business of life sealing was continually 
einploj^ed as a precaution against a deposit of any 
sort being tampered with by unauthorized persons. 
Wine jars, for example, invariably had their stoppers 
covered with soft clay, on which the owner impressed 
his seal. Such impressions are referred to in Job 38*‘. 

Newberry in his Scarabs illustrates the Egyptian 
(and doubtless Hebrew) practice of sealing doors by 
means of a i)iece of string attaching the door to the 
jamb, and sealed with a clay seal. Darius’ ‘ den of lions’ 
(Dn 6‘’) and the sepulchre of our Lord (Mt 27*®) were 
both in all probability sealed in this way by means of 
a cord which passed over the stone covering the entrance, 
and was sealed at either end by a lump of clay im- 
pressed with one or more seals (cf. Dn. l.c.)> 

From the universal use of the seal In ratifying and 
authenticating documents, and safeguarding deposits, 
the writers both of the OT and of tlie NT have derived 
a rich variety of figures. Thus, in Dn 9*<, sealing 
is a figure for the ratification of prophecy; in Jn 6” 
the figure is based on the public acknowledgment of 
the seal as one nowadays acknowledges one’s signature. 
6t. Paul’s converts, again, are the ‘seal’ of his Apostle- 
ship (1 Co 9®), in other words, they authenticate his status 
and mission as a true Apostle. As a document or 
vessel, finally, is sealed up until the time for opening 
it arrives, so the Christian believer is sealed by the 
Holy Spirit ‘unto the day of redemption’ (Eph 4*«; 
cf. 1”, 2 Co 1*®). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SEAMEW.— See CucKow. 

SEA-MONSTER. — See Draoon, Leviathan, Rahab, 
3ba. 

SEBA.— The eldest son of Cush in Gn 10^ (1 Ch 1*). 
named along witli Sheba in Ps 72»o, and with Egypt and 
Cush in Is 43® 45^^. In the latter passage its people are 
referred to as of high stature. A comparison with Is 18» 
points to a supposed connexion with the tall Cushites or 
Nubians, though there is no evidence which directly 
associates either the people or the country with Nubia 
proper, in the region of the Nile. More specific seem 
to be the references by Strabo and Ptolemy to a seaport 
Saba and Sabot, near the modem Massowa on the west 
of the Red Sea. This location, nearly opposite the 
ancient Sheba, gives some colour to the hypothesis that 
Seba is an African differentiation of Sheba (wh. see), the 
latter being naturally the parent community. 

J. F. McCuhdy. 

SEBAM. — A place in the east-Jordan territory of 
Reuben (Nu 32®). In all the other passages (Nu 32*®, 
Jos 13”, Is 16** •, Jer 48”) the name appears in the fern, 
form Sibmah. The ‘vine of Sibmah’ Is mentioned by 
Isaiah and Jeremiah as one of the possessions of Moab 
on which destruction was to fall. The place has been 
located near Heshbon. H. L. Willett. 

8E0A0AB.— A town mentioned (Jos 15**) among the 
possessions of Judah ‘in the wilderness* (midbdr). It 
was probably In the rocky district above the W. shore of 
Ihe Dead Sea. H. L. Wiluctt. 


SECHENIAS. -1. 1 Es -Shecaniah, Ear ^ 

2. 1 Es 8” “ Shecaniah, Ezr 8*. 

SECOND COMING. — See Parousia. 

SECT. — See Heresy. 

SECU. — A place name which appears only in the late 

narrative of 1 S 19” in connexion with Ramah, 
Samuel’s home, and especially with the ‘great cistern’ 
or ‘well of the threshing-floor.’ Perhaps the name 
represents a word in the original best rendered ‘the 
height,’ referring to the highest part of the town of 
Ramah. H. L. Willett. 

SECUNDUS.— A man of Thessalonica who accom- 
panied St. Paul on his journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20*), 
perhaps as a delegate to carry alms from his city. The 
Greek of the verse is obscure, but the meaning probably 
is that Aristarchus and Secundus and those mentioned 
afterwards went direct to Troas from Corinth and waited 
there for the Apostle, who came with Sopater by way of 
Macedonia. See Sopater. A. J. Maclean. 

SECURE. — To be secure, in the language of AV, 
does not m<‘an lo be free from danger; it means not 
to anticipate danger. Thus, Jg 8” ‘Gideon smote the 
host, for the iiost was secure.' The vb. ‘to secure* 
occurs in Mt 28” ‘And if thi.s come to the governor’s 
ears, we will persuade him, and secure you,’ where the 
Greek means literally make you free from care, i.e. make 
it all right for you. 

SEDEKUS.— 1. An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1‘) 
2. 1 Es 1*«, Bar 1® »Zedekiah (wh. see), king of Judah, 

SEDUCTION. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 3, 

SEED, SEEDTIME (Heb. zero' ; Gr. sperma, sporos* 
spora). — 1. Literal. — (o) Vegetable (Gn 1” 8” etc.). Bee 
Agriculture, § 1. (5) Animal (Lv 16‘*-*»etc.). 2. Meta- 
phorical. — (a) Offspring, race, family (Gn 3” 9® 12^ etc.; 
Mk 12”«', Lk 1“ Jn 7« etc.). In NT it is esi^eclally 
frequent in the phrase ‘the seed of Abraham' — a 
favourite Pauline equivalent for ‘Israel’ (cf. Ro 11‘, 
2 Co 11”). In Gal 3‘* St. Paul argues from the use 
of the sing, ‘seed’ instead of the plur. ‘seeds' in Gn 13” 
17®, that the Me.sslah in i>erson is denoted and not 
Abraham’s progeny in general. As a pro<3f the argu- 
ment has no force, for the same word zero' occurs in 
the sing, form in every pa.s8age in the OT where it 
expresstis the idea of offspring. It is a verbal subtlety 
due to the Apostle’s Rabbinical training. But the 
argument as a wliole is independent of this gram- 
matical refinement. St. Paul’s meaning is that the 
Messiah was clearly in view in the promises made to 
Abraham. Israel was the type of Clirist, and in Him 
the seed of Abraham was summed up. From this 
follows that further extension of the fig. ‘seed of 
Abraham’ to denote those united to Christ by faith 
(Gal 3’* ”), the spiritual Israel or ‘Israel of God' 
(Ro 2”, Gal 6”). (5) Vital energy. In 1 Jn 3® ‘seed 

denotes the indwelling principle of the Divine life by 
which the Christian is kept from sin. 

J. C. Lambert. 

SEER.— See pp. 413-, 757»». 

SEETHE. — This verb, which means to boil, occurs 
occasionally In AV, esiR*cially in the command (Ex 
23^® etc.), ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.’ The past tense was AOd, as Gn 25” ‘Jacob sod 
pottage*; and the past part, sodden, as La 4^* 'The 
hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own 
children.* 

SEGUB. — 1. The youngest son of Hlel who re-buUt 
Jericho (1 K 16*^). He died, or was possibly sacrificed 
by his father, when the gates were set up. See House. 
p. 369*. 2. Son of Hezron (1 Ch 2 «' ). 

SEIR. — 1. The name of a mountainous district oast 
of the 'Arabah, peopled by the Edomites. It was 
originally occupied by Horiies or ‘cave-dwellers’ 
(Qn 14*). Mt. 8eir Is practically synonymous with 
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Edom (cf. Gn 32* ‘the land of Seir, the field of Edom*). 
2. ‘Mt. Seir' mentioned in Jos 16‘« among the points 
defining the boundaries of Judah. The name still 
be preserved in that of the ruins at Sdria, SiW. of 
Klriath-jearim. 

SEIRAH. — The place to which Ehud escaped after 
killing Eglon, king of Moab (Jg 3“); unidentified. 

SELA means ‘ rock,' ‘ cliff,’ or ‘ crag,’ and as a common 
noun is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew. In three or 
four passages (Jg 1»®, 2 K 14^, Is 10‘, and, according to 
some, Is 42“) the word appears to be a proptsr name. 
In Jg 1“ a site near the southern end of the Dead Sea 
is required by the context. Such a site would also 
satisfy the requirements of 2 K 14’ and Is 16^ But 
It is not improbable that more than one place was 
known as ‘the Cliff (or Crag).’ It is therefore not Im- 
possible, though far from certain, that the Sela of 2 K 
14’ (cf. JoKTHKEm) and Is 16' is, as RVm in the latter 
passage suggests, and as many have h<‘Id, the place 
known later as Petra (which also means ‘rock’). Petra 
lay about 50 miles nearly due south of the Dead Sea, In 
a valley ‘enclosed on every side by nearly perpendicular 
rocks of considerable luight’ and ‘composed of sand- 
stone of many different colours.’ It was the capital of 
the Nabat spans from the close of the 4th cent. b.c. to 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.d. (when It became a 
Homan province), and during that period a busy com- 
mercial centre. For some description of the buildings 
of Petra and the rock architecture which have given 
the city great fame, .S(‘c Baedeker’s Palestine, p. 206, and 
the literature there cited. ‘Tiie general character of 
tlie buildings at Petra is that of the debased Roman 
style of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d.’ Apart from the 
Biblical statements enumerated above, the history of 
Petra before the Nabatjcan period is unknown. 

G. B. Gray. 

ftvtr.k . TTAMMAHL EKOTH.— A rock or cliff in the 
wilderness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from 
pursuing after David ’(IS 232«). The site is uncertain. 

SELAH.— A Heb. liturgical-musical term of uncertain 
meaning. It occurs (a) in the OT, (6) in the Psalms 
of Solomon, and (c) in the Jewish (Synagogue) Liturgy, 

In the OT the term occurs 74 times altogether in the 
Heb. text, viz. 71 times in the Psalter, and 3 in the 
Prayer of Habakkuk (Hab 3). In tlie Or. tr. of the OT 
a he LXX) the Gr. equivalent idiapsalma) does not 
always appear in the same places as In the Heb. text; 
ihe numlK‘r of occurrences is also rather larg<T in the 
LXX. Possibly in some cases 'Selah' has fallen out 
of the Massoretic text accidentally. In the Psalms of 
Sigmon *B<.*lah’ occurs twice (17« and 18‘®), and In 
the oldest parts of the Jewish Liturgy (apart from the 
canoniail Psalms, wliicli are incorporated in it) 5 times 
(3 in the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’ and 2 in the morning 
Benedictions i>recedlng the Shema'). 

Various explanations have been proposed as to the 
etymology and meaning of the term. Perhaps the 
least Improbable of these is that which regards it as a 
liturgical direction intended to indicate the place for 
lifting up the voices in a doxology at the close of a 
section; such a doxology might have been sung at the 
end of a psalm or section of a psalm which liturgically 
was separated from the following (cf. the use of the 
Gloria’ at the end of Psalms or [in the case of the 119th) 
at the end of sections of the Psalm in Christian worship). 
Or It may have been a direction to the orchestra — ‘ Lift 
upl loud!’ — to jtrlke In with loud music (after the 
soft accompaniment to the singers’ voices) during a 
pause in the singing. Other theories, such as that it 
represents a Heb. transliteration of a Greek word ie.g, 
psoffe) or an abbreviation of three words, have little 
probability. The meaning of the LXX rendering (dta- 
paalma) is as uncertain as that of the Heb. word Itself. 

G. H, Box. 

81XED.— A Jerahmeelite (1 (^h 2W). 


SELF^URRENDER 

— One of Ezra’s swift scribes (2 Es 

SEI^ksOAS (1 Es 9*«) »>8helemiah, Ezr 10*». 

SEiieucu. on the coast of Syria, at the mouth of the 
river Orontes, was the port of the great Antioch. It 
was strongly fortified. Situated on the 8. side of Mt. 
Pleria, and on the level ground at its foot, it was protected 
on three sides both naturally and by fortifications. It 
was captured by Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac 11«), and 
afterwards recovered (in b.c. 219) by Antiochus the 
Great. Its greatness increased in Roman times. Then 
it was a ’free city.' Commercially its importance 
in the Levantine trade was of the highest. Extensive 
remains of the ancient city exist. A. Souter. 

SELEUOUS. — 1. SeleucuB I. (Nikator), originally a 
cavalry officer of Alexander the Great, became satrap of 
Babylon on the death of the king. After some vicissi- 
tudes his position there was securely established in 
B.c. 312, from which date the Seleucid era was reckoned 
(1 Mac !'•). The battle of Ipsus, b.c. 301, made him 
master of Syria and great part of the East. He founded 
Antioch and its fortified i>ort Seleucia (1 Mac 11*), and 
is said by Josephus {Ant. xii. ili. 1) to have conferred 
on the Jews the privileges of citizenship. He is the 
‘one of his [i.e. the king of Egypt’s) princes’ (Dn 11*). 
He died b.c. 280. — 2. Seleucus II. {Callinicus, b.c. 246- 
226), son of Antioclms Soter, is entitled the ‘king of the 
north’ in the passage (Dn 11’ ») which alludes to the 
utter discomfiture of the Syrian king and the capture 
of Seleucia. — 3. Seleucus in. {Ceraunvs, b.c. 226-223), 
‘one of his [Seleucus ii.’s) sons’ (Dn ID®), was murdered 
during a campaign in Asia Minor; the struggle with 
Egypt was continued by his brother Antiochus 
(bn ipO'i*).— 4. Seleucus IV. {Philopator-, but Jos., Ant. 
XII. iv. 10, calls him Soter), son of Antiochus The 
Great, reigned b.c. 187-176. He it was who despatched 
Heliodorus to plunder the Temple (2 Mac 3*-*®, cf. Dn 
11*®). — 6. Seleucus V. (b.c. 125-124) and VI. (b.c. 
95-93) are not of importance to the Biblical student. 
The four first-named belong to the ‘ten horns’ of Dn 7«. 

J. Taylor. 

SELF-CONTROL. — See Temperance. 

SELF -SURRENDER. — 1, The military metaphor 
underlying the idea of ’surrendering oneself’ is sugges- 
tive. The keys of the citadel of self are handed over to 
tlie rightful Ixjrd, whose most powerful weapons of attack 
have been tlie entreaties of His love. The surrender is 
not for demolition, but for restoration in beauty and 
strength. It is a voluntary act, implying the ‘pre- 
senting’ of ourselves unto God, and involving the 
‘presenting’ of our ‘members as instruments of right- 
€‘OUsness unto God’ (Ro 6>», cf. 12'). A similar con- 
ception finds expression in the Gr. word {hypotasscstkai) 
which RV tr. ‘to be subject to,’ lit. ‘to set one.self 
under.' The proof that in ‘the mind’ the ruling 
element is not ‘flesh’ but ‘spirit’ is the absence of 
hostility to God; this state of 'life and peace’ is the 
result of ’subjecting oneself to the law of Clod ' (Ro 8*^ ; 
cf. 10*, Ja 4’). In He 12* this unreserved surrender of 
! ourselves to God is represented as the only worthy rec- 
I ognitlon of His absolute claims, and as, therefore, 

I thoroughly consistent with a due regard to the develop- 
i ment of our own personality. To ‘be in subjection to 
i the Father of spirits’ is indeed to ‘live.’ ‘Such 
absolute subjection is crowned by tlie lilghest blessing. 
'True life comes from complete self-surrender’ (Weslcott, 
Com., in loc,). 

2 . It depends upon the point of view whether the 
Christian ideal of life is described as the life of self- 
surrender or as the life of self-development. Repent- 
ance and faith are alike acts in which, at one and the 
same time, self-will is surrendered and the higher aeU 
is realized. 

’ Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.* 
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Our self-surrender Is the cjondition of the Divine co- 
operation; His working in us ‘both to will and to do* 
enables us to respond to the exhortation: ‘Work out 
your own salvation’ (Ph 2^** ). ‘Every real i-acrlfice 
is at the same time self-preservation, namely, pres- 
ervation of the ideal self’ (Paulsen, System of Ethics, 
p. 248). ‘To yield oneself up as the organ of a higher 
spirit which disposeji of us as may be fit constitutes the 
mystic ideal of perfect life* (Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, ii. 273). The open secret of that life is revealed 
in St. Paul’s profound words: ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me’ (Gal 2*®). J. G. Tasker. 

SKMAOHIAH. — A Korahite family of gatekeepers 
(1 Ch 26^). Perhaps the same name should be sub- 
stituted for Ismachiah in 2 Ch 3VK 

SEMEI (1 Es 9”) -Shixnei, Ezr 10^. 

SEBOSIAS (Ad. Est lis) -Shimei, Est 2^. 

SEMEIN, — The father of Mattathias (Lk 3“). 

SEMEIS (1 Es 9») -Shimei, Ezr 10» 

8ENAAH. — The children of Senaah, or more correctly 
Hassenaah, were a clan or family who, according to 
Ezr 2“, Neh 7**, 1 Es 5“ [Sanaas], were among the 
exiles of the first Restorjition under Zerub., and had a 
share in re-building the walls (Neh 3*). They are else- 
where unknown, unless they should be identified with 
Hassenuah, a clan of Benjamin (1 Ch 9^ Neh IP). The 
latter would then be the correct reading. Other con- 
jectures are less probable. J. F. McCurdy. 

SENATE is the tr. of Gr. gerousia in Ac 5**, where 
‘all the senate of the children of Israel* is intended to 
explain the preceding ‘council’ (synedrion). See 
Sanhedrin. It is the Jewish ‘senate’ that is meant 
likewise in 2 Mac 4**. The Roman senate is 
alluded to in 1 Mac 8”®* 

8ENEH. — One of the steep cliffs forming the walls of 
the gorge of Michmash, where Jonathan’s exploit 
occurred (1 S 14** ). The name may signify ‘tooth,’ 
though this Is uncertain. The precise cliffs, called 
respectively Seneh and Bozez, are not Identified, 

H. L. Willett. 

8ENIR . — The name of Hennon among the Amorites, 
according to Dt 3*, but in Ca 4» and 1 Ch distinguished 
from Hennon. It was famous for its large fir-trees 
(Ezk 27*). This Amoritic name was, naturally enough, 
the one in vogue among the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
In Deut. it appears, like Hermon and Sirion, to designate 
the whole of Anti-I^ebanon. When taken more strictly, 
it stood, we may assume, for the northern iX)rtion. The 
Arab geographers gave the name to that part of the 
range lying l^tween Baalbek and Homs. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

SENNACHERIB (Assyr. Sin-<ikhl-erha, i.e. ‘ Sin 
[the Moon-god] has increased the brothers’), son of 
Sargon, succeeded him on the throne of Assyria, on the 
12th of Ab, B.c. 705. He was at once faced by troubles 
In Babylon, where Merodach-baladan had re-established 
himself, ^nnacherib expelled him and placed B?l- 
ibnl of the Babylonian seed royal on the throne as a 
vassal king. After wars against the Kassites and 
Elamites in b.c. 701, Sennacherib set out to reduce the 
West to order. The king of Tyre fled to Cyprus, Sidon 
and the rest of Phoenicia were taken or submitted, and 
placed under a king Ethbaal. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, 
Edom sent tribute. Ashkelon and Ekron were cap- 
tured, and Hezekiah had to restore Padl to the throne 
of Ekron after keeping him some time in prison. The 
Egyptians and their allies who had moved to supjwrt 
Hezekiah were defeated at Eltekeh. Then Sennacherib 
devastated Judtea, capturing 46 cities and 200,150 
prisoners. Hezekiah seems to have attempted to bribe 
him to retreat, sending immense tribute to Sennach- 
erib while he was besieging Lachish. Laohish fell, 
and the Tartan, the Eab-sbakeh and Rab-saris were sent 


to demand the surrender of Jerusalem (2 K 19®*-), The 
miraculous dispersion of his army compelled Sennach>* 
erib to retreat without accomplishing the capture of 
Jerusalem. There is some reason to tiiink that the 
Biblical accounts refer partly to a second campaign of 
Sennacherib after b.c. 6^. Ilis annals, however, do not 
extend so far. Troubles in Ba]>ylonia kd him to recall 
BCl-ibni and set his own son Asliiir-nadin-shum on the 
throne. He then had once more to expel Merodach- 
baladan from lA)wer Babylonia. Building a fleet on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, he pursued the Chaldamn 
to the mouth of the Eulseus, and there captured and 
destroyed the Chaldaan stronghold, thus invading 
Lower Elam, He was too far from his l)ase, and the 
Elamites fell on his rear and captured Babylon, carried 
off Ashur-nadin-shum to Elam, making a Chalda’san 
Nergal-ushezib king in ins stead; n.c. 694. The 
Assyrians soon re-assert(‘d their supn'inacy, but a fresh 
relKdlion placed a Babylonian on the throne of liabylon. 
In B.c. 691 Sennacherib brought both Elamites and 
Babylonians to bay at Khahile. Two years later he 
invaded Elam. In b.c. 689 Babylon was captured 
and razed to the ground. From that time till b.c. 681, 
when Sennacherib was niurdert d (2 K 19*'), W(* have no 
history of his ndgn. His gre at achievenif'nt was the 
creation of Nineveh as a metropolis of the Empire. He 
built the great palace of Kouyurijik and the great wall 
of Nineveh. Cf. Adkammki.f.cu. C. II. W. John.s. 

SEORIM.— The name of the fourth priestly course 
(1 Ch 24»). 

SEPARATION, WATER OF.- -See Rkd Heifer. 

SEPHAR. — Mf'ntioned us a boundary of the de- 
scendants of Joklan in Gn 10*®. TIk^ most i)robuble 
identification is that with Zafor, the ancient capital of 
the Hlmyarites, which i.s probably tin* seaport of 
Hadraraaut of the same name (see Hazarmavf.th). 

J. McCurdy. 

SEPHARAD. — A country in which was a community 
of exiles from Judah in tlu* days of the prophet Obadlah 
(Ob*®). It is probably to be understoo<i as Sparda 
{Qparda), a Persian province of Asia Minor, not definitely 
treated in its earliest use, but in the time of the Seleucidw 
employed for Asia Minor as a wiiole. Cf. Obadiah, 
p. 664*>. J. F. McCurdy. 

SEPHARVAIM. — 1. A city mentioned in 2 K 18»< 
(Is 36*®) and 19‘* (Is 37**) as among tho.s^* captured by 
the A.s.syrians, all apparently in Syria. Probably it 
answers to the Shabara'in named in the Babylonian 
Chronicle as takiui just before the fall of Samaria, 
Sibrairn of Ezk 47*® may then lx* the same city. 2. A 
word of exactly’' the same form as the above occurs in 
2 K 17*® ** as the name of a place who.se inhabitants 
were deported to Samaria. Tlie context favours the 
supposition that the farnou-s city Sippar in North Baby- 
lonia is Intended. Probably the similarity betW('en the 
words led some early copyist to write Sephnrmim by 
mistake. J. F. McCurdy. 

SEPTTJA6INT. — See Greek VEasioNS ok OT, § 1. 

SEPULCHRE. — See Tomb. 

SERAH. — A daughter of Asher (Gn 46*’, Nu 26®* (*®), 
1 Ch 7*®). 

SERAIAH. — 1. (2 S 8*’) See Shavrha. 2. High priest 
Inthereignof Zedekiah. He was put to death, with other 
distinguished captives, by order of Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah, 2 K 25*«- **, Jer 52*® He is mentioned 
in the list of high priests, 1 Ch 6*®. Ezra claimed descent 
from him, Ezr 7* (1 Es 8* Az arias, 2 Es 1* Saraias). 
His name occur.s also in 1 Es 5** Saraias. 3. One of 
'the captains of the forces’ who joined Qedaliah at 
Mizpah (2 K 25**, Jer 40®). 4, Second son of Kenaz 
father of Joab, and brother of Othniel (1 Ch 4**' *®) 
6. Grandfather of Jehu, a prince of Simeon (1 Ch 4**) 
6 . One of the twelve leaders who returned with Zerub 


babel, Ezr 2* -Neh V Asariah, 1 Es 5* Saraias 
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7. A priestly clan (Neh 10* 122- 1 Es 5«-»l Ch 9“ 

Asariah). 8. One of those sent to apprehend Jeremiah 
and Baruch (Jer 36“). 9. Son of Nerlah and brother 
of Baruch (Jt*r 51**®-®^). He held the office of sar 
menUchOh (AV ‘a quiet prince,’ mg. ‘or prince of Me- 
nucha or chief chamberlain’; RV ‘chief chamberlain,* 
mg. ‘or quartermaster’). 

SERAPHIM . — The seraphim are mentioned only in 
a single passage of Scripture (Is jn his inaugural 

vision, Isaiah wees these supernatural creatures grouped 
about Jehovah’s throne in His heavenly palace. The 
prophet furnishes no ttlaborate description of the form 
of these beings, and apparently assumes that his readers 
will be able to fill In what he omits; but he does make 
clear that they are six-winged creatures. With one 
pair of wings they liover around Jehovah’s throne; 
and with the other two they cover their faces and their 
fe(‘t, — actions symbolical of humility and adoration. 
I'he seraphim are arranged in an antiphonal choir, 
singing the Trisagion, and their chorus is of such 
volume that the sound shakes the foundations of the 
palace. In the j)rophel’8 vision they have human 
voices and hands (v.®), but it cannot be asserted with 
equal certainty that they i)Ossess human bodies. The 
prophet leaves us in no doubt about the function of 
these creatures. They are ministers of Jehovah, 
occupied in singing the praises of their Sovereign, and 
in protecting Him fron» the approach of sin and evil. 
The seraphim may traced in the imagery and sym- 
bolism of the NT Apocalypse, where the four living 
creatures, in both tlieir function and their form, are a 
combination of the seraphim with the cherubim of 
Ezekiel’s vision (cf. Is 6“-, Ezk 1. 2, and Rev 4®). 

It was customary with the prophets to transform 
aad purify popular conceptions, by bringing them into 
relation with their etlucal idea of God. The seraphim 
are an illustration of this process. Tlie popular mythical 
seraphim were a persouillcation of the serpent-like 
flash of liglitriing. The usage and meaning of the 
singular sardph («-* fiery serpent,' Nu 21®, Is 14®*), as 
well as the etymology of the word, suggest this view 
of the origin of the serapldm. 1'he later J(?wish tra- 
dition, according to which they are serpents, points in 
the same direction (Enoch 20^ 6H® et aL). The brazen 
serpent, Kehushtan, which was removed from the Temple 
by Hezekiah, was a relic probably connected with the 
popular myt Ideal conception, and it may have suggested 
the seraphim of the heavenly palace to Isaiah’s mind. 

Two other theories of the origin of the prophetic concep- 
tion have been advanced, but there is little that can be 
said in their favour. Some would derive the name from the 
Babylonian S/uirrapu, a name for Nergal the fire-god and 
con.sequeritly would regard the seraphim as the flames that 
enveloped this deity. Othere huveendeuvottred to associate 
them with the Egyptian griffins (scr*/), h.alf-lion and half- 
eagle, which arc repreaentetl as guardians of graves. Accord- 
ing to the latter view, the duty of guarding the threshold 
of theTemple wouhl be i lie function that must be a.ssignod 
to the seraphim of Isaiah’s vision. In criticism, it maybe 
remarked that the Egyptian griffin is more akin to the 
Hebrew cherub, and the latter should be shar[3ly dist inguished 
from the seraph (cf. art. CiiF.ucB). Jameb A. Kelso. 

8ERAR (1 Es -“Sisera, Ezr 2*®, Neh 7“. 

SERED.— A son of Zebulun (Gn 46»\ Nu 26» <«) 
teentUic name Seredites]). 

SERGIUS PAULUS. — See pAULTJS (Sergius). 
SERJEANTS.— EV tr. in Ac 16»- of Gr. rhab~ 
douchoi (««‘ rod-bearers’), which represents the Lat. 
lictorea (RVrn Uctors), officials whose duty it was to 
attend the Roman magi.strati .s, to execute their orders, 
and especially to adminlst(‘r the punisnmeiits of scourg- 
ing or beheading. For this puri)ose they carried, as 
their mark of office, the fasces, a bundle of rods with an 
axe inserted. Cf. art. Philippi. 

SSROM. — A Syrian commander defeated by Judas 
Mftceabesus at Beth-horoa (1 Mac 


SERPENT, BRAZEN 

SERPENT.— 

1. ndch&sh, generic name (cf. Arab, chanash), Gn 3®- *etOn 
the most commonly used word, occurs frequently, 

2 . *eph*eh (root to ‘groan’ or ‘hiss,’ cf. Arab. aVa) is applied 
to the viper (Job 20‘®, Is 30® 69®). 

3. ^akshub, Ps 140® ‘adder.* The root meaning (cf. Arab. 
*akasa) seems to be ‘ bending back,’ as a serpent does before 
striking. 

4* pethen, tr. ‘asp,’ Dt 32*®, Job 20*®, Is 11®; tr. ‘adder,’ 
Ps 58®, where it is referred to as the favourite of the serpent- 
charmer. 

6. Bh'tphxphon Gn 49*^, tr. ‘adder,* AVm * orrowsnake,* 
RVin ‘horned snake* (cf. Arab, aheffun). 

6. t8epha\ Is 14®“, AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,* EVm 
‘adder.’ 

7. tsiphd^ni, Pr 23** ‘adder’; Is 11® 59®, Jer 8**, ‘cocka- 
trice,* RV ‘basilisk,* mg. 'or adder,* 

8. qippoz, Is 34'®, AV ‘great owl,’ RV * arrowsnake.* See 
Owl. 

9. sdrAph, Is 14*» 30® ‘fiery serpent,* coupled with 
ndekdah in Nu 21®, Dt 8*®. 

10* zdchdle 'dphdr^ Dt 32**; zdchdlS *erets, MIC 7*’; some 
creature that glides on or into the earth, probably therefore 
a serpent. Cf. Worm, 6* 

11, tannin, tr. ‘serpent,* Ex 7* **, RVm ‘any large 

reptile’: Ps 91**. AV and RV ‘dragon.* See Dragon. 

12. (Gr.) echidna — any poisonous serpent (Mt 3^ 12®* 23**, 
Lk 3^ Ac 28®). 

Serpents are very common in the Holy Land and In 
the wilderness to the south. Over 30 species are known. 
Though the great majority are really harmless, all are 
dreaded by the natives, and several kinds are most 
deadly. Fatal snake bites are by no means uncommon; 
the writer knows of seven cases at first hand. The 
Egyptian cobra (iVaja haji) is found, but fortunately 
is not common. It is the favourite with snake-charmers, 
and is very probably the pethen, tr. 'asp* in OT. It 
w^as held in much veneration by the ancient Egyptians, 
and a little bronze serpent recently found in the ex- 
cavations of ancient Gezer — probably an object of 
worship in pre-Israelite times — was of this form. Another 
very dangerous snake is the horned sandsnake {Cerastes 
hassclquisin) , supposed to be the ‘asp of Cleopatra.* 
It lies in ambush (Gn 49”) in depressions of the road 
and bites the passer-by. It is called by the Arabs 
shiffun, which corresponds to the Heb. shephiphdn. 
Other poisonous Palestine snakes belonging, like the 
last mentioned, to the viper family are Vipcracup/irofica, 
V. ammodytes, Daboia xanthina — a large, nocturnal 
species — and the small Echis arenicola which haunts 
sandy deserts. These vipers are all included under the 
Heb. 'cph’ch (Arab. af'a). The viper of Ac 28* was prob- 
ably Vipera aspis, which is common on most of the larger 
isles of the Mediterranean, though extinct in Malta. 
The expression ‘fiery serpent* probably refers to the 
burning sensation produced by the bite; In Ps 140* 
their poison is supposed to reside in their tongues. 

Borne of the reh rences to serpents do not apparently 
refer to any natural object. This view is taken in 
the translation in Is 14*“ of tsepha', and in Is 11® 69®, 
Jer 8” of isiph'Oal, where 'cockatrice* occurs In AV 
and ‘ basilisk * in R V. The former was, among early 
Engli.sh writers, a creature with a head and body like 
a cock, but the tail of a serp«‘nt, with a sting at its ex- 
tremity. The basiliskos of the LXX was probably 
the golden vrwus, the ornament of the royal headdress 
a?nong the Egyptians. There Is no clear reason why 
In the passages quoted the references should not be to 
an actual species of snake. The ref(*rence in Am 9* to 
t he serpent {ndchtisli) at the bottom of the sea may have 
some reference to the Babylonian myth of Titoat. 
Bee also Dragon and Leviathan. For the serpent of 
Gn 3 see Fall (4), and Satan, p. 829‘> f. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. — Nu 21**® relates that Moses 
was commanded by God to make a serpent of brass 
(or rather, of bronzt") and to set it upon a standard (RV), 
that those vs'ho had been bitten by the serpents might 
look on It and be healed. This was in harmony with 
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a wide-spread belief that the image of a hurtful thing 
drives the evil away. In the absence of a direct 
statement we cannot say whether it was Jahweh who 
was worshipped under the form of the bronze serpent 
of 2 K 18< — toe Kehushtan, or piece of bronzt*, as it was 
called. Some think it represented the Celestial Dragon, 
others the spirit of an ancestor, others a clahonic deity: 
Robertson Smith believed that it was the totem of 
David’s house. There are traces of serpent-worship 
in Israel (1 K 1* Zo/icletA =* snake’; Neh 2*3). The 
two points of comparison present to our Lord’s mind 
in Jn 3^* are — (1) the lifting up of the serpent on the 
pole and Himself on the Cross, and (2) the voluntary 
looking of the Hebrews to the serpent — for the verb 
employed means more than simply seeing — and the 
faith of believers (see, Sir 16®*’). J. Taylor. 

SEEUG.— Son of Reu (Gn ll’O- », Lk 3"). 

SERVANT. — See next art. and Slave. 

SERVANT OF THE LORD. — In this phrase, as re- 
peatedly in the EV of the OT, * Lord ’ is substituted for 
‘Jahweh,’ the proper name of the God of Israel, which 
Stands in the Hebrew text. 

1 . Originally the term ‘Bervant* in this phrase is 
simply correlative to such terras as ‘lord,’ ‘master,* 
which the ancient Hebrews, in common with their 
Semitic kinsmen, applied to their god. In the first 
Instance, the phrase ‘the servant of Jahweh* merely 
defines a man as one who acknowledges Jahw’eh as his 
god ; it correspond': closely to what we might rather 
call a worshipper of Jahweh. Naturally, therefore, it 
may stand in antithesis to a similar phrase in which the 
name of another deity takes the place of that of Jahweh. 
Thus the ‘servants of Jahweh’ and ‘the servants of 
the (Tyrian) Baal’ are contrasted in 2 K 10“ though 
the fact that the same word is used in both phrases is 
obscured by the RV, which exaggerates a distinction 
capriciously introduced by the punctuators into the 
Hebrew text. 

2 . Thus it will be readily understood that any Israelite 
might be called ‘the servant of Jahweh,’ and as a matter 
of fact a large number of individuals recei vt'd this phrase 
as their name; it is familiar to English readers in the 
form Obadiak, which was originally pronounced, as the 
LXX Indicates, Abdiyah (cf. the parallel name Abdiel — 
‘servant of God’). Adherents of other gods rec(*lved 
similar proper names, such as Ebed-melech (wh. 800 )®“ 
'servant of the god Melech,’ or Abd-Melkarth, Abd- 
Efdimun, and Abd-Mandt, typical Phcenician and Naba- 
taean names meaning respectively servant of the gods 
Melkarth, Eshinun, and Manat. 

3. But just as modern terms denoting religious 
attachment, like ‘Christian ’ or ‘believer,’ may, according 
to the connexion in which they occur, differ greatly in 
the fulness of their meaning, bo ‘the servant of Jahweh* 
might imply a higher degree, or more special form, of 
service than is neaissarily Involved in the proper name 
Obadlah, or In the distinction between ‘fwrrvants 
of Jahweh* and ‘servants of Baal.’ Such fuller 
significance attaches to the phrase when prophets 
(Am 3’, 2 K 9’, Jer 7“, and often) or priests and Levites 
(Ps 134D are specified as ‘the servant of Jahweh’; 
so also when particular individuals are thus described. 
Among the Individuals specifically termed 'the servant 
of Jahweh* (which in speeches of Jahweh of course 
becomes ‘my servant’) are Abraham (Gn 26’D» Moses 
(Ex 14*^, Nu 12’*-, and often), Joshua (Jos 24’*), 
Caleb (Nu 14»«), Job (Job 1«), David (2 S 3»* and often), 
Eliaklm (Is 22*o), Zerubbabel (Hag 2«), and the 
person who is termed ‘the Shoot’ (EV text ’the 
Branch,* Zee 3*). 

4 . The use of the term In Dentero-Isaiah (Is 40-56) 
Is peculiar. In certain passages this writer clearly 
uses the term to describe the nation: the entire people 
is personified, «ix)ken of as an individual, and called by 
Jahweh *my servant,' or. by the pror»het speaking in his 


own name, ‘the servant of Jahweh.’ These passisgm 
are 41‘*’- 44’‘ 49* 44*^- 45^ The same use of the term 
is found in Ps 136“, which was written much later; 
but it does not occur in any extant literature that 
is unquestionably earlier than the Deutero-lsaiah, for 
Jer (not found in tlie Greek text) jg probably 

not a saying of the prophet Jeremiali’s, and in Ezk 37*® 
28*®, sometimes cited as parallel, the phrase is used of 
an indivuiual of the past, the patriarch Jacob, not of the 
nation of the present. 

6. But though tlie particular character of ‘the servant 
of Jahweh’ in which the nation is personified may be 
peculiar to the Deutero-lsaiah, and one or two writers 
influenced by him, similar i>ersonihc.ations are common 
enough with Hebrew writers, and are sometimes so 
remote from our habits of thought and expression that 
the RV has sacrificed the figure to gain intelligibility, 
as, e.g., in Jos 9’, which, literally rendered, runs, and 
the man of Israel said unto the Hivite, perhaps thou 
art dwelling in my midst ’ (hw further examples see G. B. 
Gray, Divine Discipline, of Israel, 79 f., or ‘Numbers,* 
in ICC p. 265 f.>. Other notal)le instances of personi- 
fication retained even in RV are Hos IB ‘When Israel 
W'as a child, then I loved him, and calUd my son out of 
Egypt’ (where son==the Hebrew nation), ami J’s 129*®-, 
where Israel is to say, ‘ Many a time have they afflicted 
me from my youth up, yet have they not prevailed 
against me. The ])lowers plowed ui)on iny back; 
they made long their furrows.’ 

6. But while the personification of the nation as the 
‘servant of .Jahweh’ is certain in the pas.sage.s cited in 
§ 4 , there are other passages in which most sc fiolars In 
the i)ast, and many of the present, have eoneluded that 
the title has another application — that it refers pro- 
phetically to Jesus Christ, or to .some individual known 
liistoricaily to the writ(T, such as .leremiah. Jelioiuehln, 
Zerubbabel, or the Eleazar of 2 Mae fi'f-*', or to the pious 
section of Israel. In so far as fhi.s conclusion re.sts on 
the individualizing traits in the description of the 
servant in such passages as Is .50< » 52‘»-53>'-. it is uncon- 
vincing; for the facts can be (*qually well, and, .so far as 
the death, burial, and resurrection (cf. Ezk 37) of the 
servant are concerned, far better, explained by the 
analogy of the personifications referred to in the last 
paragraph, as figurative descriptions of the history of 
the nation in the past, and of the prophet's hopes for 
it in the future. 

7 . In one pas.sage (Is 50 ’®^ ), indeed, ‘the .servant ol 
Jahweh’ i.s probably not the nation Israel; for the 
audience addressed appears to consist of Jews; if so, 
the sc‘rvant here is eitlier an individual or a compara- 
tively small class — not the whole of tin- ijIous Israelites, 
for he is distinguished from ‘those that fear Jahweh.* 
This pa.ssage is commonly eoiisiden*d to be the wwk of 
a later writer than the Deutero-lsaiah. 

8. The mo.st important diff«‘renee.s of interpretation 

are concerned with four passages, 42*-* 49' ® 52‘*- 

63**. The.se are commonly, though not unanimously, 
held to be the work of one writer, but several scholars 
hold that this writer was not the Deutero-Lsaiah. The 
critical question is largely an extgetlcal one; if 
there really is the wide difference, which som<‘ claim to 
discover, between the use of the term ‘ servant of Jahweh* 
in, and the religious standpoints of, these passages 
and tlie Deutero-lsaiah, diffen-nces of authorsliip may 
not unnaturally be inferred; otherwise the grounds for 
disintegration are Blight. Unfortunately the inter- 
pretation of the passages is rendered difficult and am- 
biguous by the state of the text; that tlie text is to 
some extent corrupt, especially in 52‘>*.53**, is now 
generally admitted; but as to the exact extent, and the 
nature of the corruption, differences of judgment pre- 
vail. No consistent Interpretation of ‘the servant of 
Jahweh ’ given in the8<^ four passages is possible on the 
basis of the present text; for in 49* the servant la 
Identified with the nation, but in 63» he is distinguished 
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from the nation, for *my people* (if the text be sound) 
cannot be made to mean anything but Israel except by 
very forced exegesis. Consequently, in the interests 
of consistency some scholars have struck out the word 
•Israel’ in 49», others have corrected ‘the transgression 
of my people* in 53* to ‘our transgressions,’ or ‘their 
transgression,’ or ‘the transgression of peoples* (all 
comparatively slight changes in the Hebrew text). 
It may be observed that 53* is in other respects ad- 
mittedly obscure, If not also corrupt. 

It must suffice to refer briefly here to one or two of 
the chief points for or against the two main alternatives 
— that in these passages, as elsewhere in Dtiutero-lsaiah, 
the servant is Israel, or something less than Israel 
(whether a section of the nation or an individual). 
We shall consider the latter alternative first. 

(1) Two passages have been considered to demand 
a distinction between the servant and Israel. One of 
these, 53», as already stated, certainly does demand 
it, if the text be sound; but this is doubtful. The 
other passage is 49^- “, which follows the statement in 
the present text that the servant is Israel (49^). These 
verses as translated in RV imply that the servant and 
Israel are distinct. But though the translation of 
RV in v.^ is grammatically correct, it is not necessary; 
other grammatically correct translations are: ‘and 
now Jahweh that formed me to be his servant hath 
determined to bring back .lacob again to himself, and 
that Israel should lx* gathered to him,’ or ‘and nowsaith 
Jahweh that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant in that he brought Jacob again to him. and 
drew Israel unto him.’ Either of these translations 
allows of the identity of Israel and the servant. In 
V.® H V is incorrect. The Hebrew is extremely awkward 
and questionable, Imt literally translated v.® runs: 
‘(a) lighter (tiling) than thy l>eing my servant is the 
raising up of the trilies of Jacob and the restoring of 
the preserved of Israel, and I will give thee for a light 
of tiie natioiLS,’ etc. The ‘al.so’ in ‘I will also give’ 
of RV, which suggests tluit the illumination of the 
nations is a second function of tlie servant, in addition 
to one aln'aily d»‘.scribed, is absolutely unrepresented 
in and unsuggevsted by the Hebrew text, Tims v.« 
is ambiguous as to the point at issue; it may mean (if 
it means anything) cither. You do not exhaust your service 
by restoring Israel, you have also to illumine the nations; 
or. The fact that you are my servant means more than 
that I shall rescue you, it means that I sliall make use of 
youforcarryingdiit my purpose of illumining the nations, 

(2) Apart from the pus.sages just discussed, which are 
either textually op«>n to sirspicion or ambiguou.s in 
meaning, there Is nothing that directly forbids identifying 
the servant with Israel in 42* ® 49'-® 50^'* 52 ‘*- 53 ‘ 2 , as 
he is unmistakably identified with Israel liy the Deutero- 
Isaiah in many passages (see § 4). In the pre.seiit 
text of 49* the Idi'iitification is actually made. But the 
strongi'st argument for the correctness of this Identifica- 
tion is to be found in the fact that it does fuller justice 
to the general tenor of the passages: this Is i>erfectly 
clear In 42‘*<; here the Divine speech and the writer’s 
mind are alike filled with two subjects — the Servant 
and the Nations of the world; the servant is to instruct 
the nations in the religion of Jahweh: granted that 
the servant is Israti, we have here a constantly re- 
curring contrast, Israel and the nations; otherwise 
Israel is totally disregarded. In 49* ‘® the servant ad- 
dresses the nations of tlie world, and the function of the 
servant, which on some interpretations (see above) alone 
is mentioned, and on any interpretation alone receives 
prominence, is that of spiritually illumining the nations; 
in 62*»**» Jahweh states that, as tlie past humiliation 
of the servant by its very extent attracted far-spread 
attention, so ids coining exaltation will impress nations 
and kings. Here again, notliing is said of Israel, nnle.ss 
the servant Is Israel. In 53'*- certain speakers make 
a confession that they bad misjudged the servant of 


Jahweh, terming him not the righteous one but a sinner, 
and regarding the unparalleled sufferings which they 
now perceive had been borne for them, as due to the fact 
that he was abandoned by Jahweh. Again, the least 
difficult view as to the speakers who make this confession 
is that they are the nations referred to in 52*®, and 
that the servant is the Hebrew nation. Tiiat Israel 
suffered for tlio nations is certainly a remarkable idea, 
but tliat all the sufferings of Israel were not due to its 
own sins appears to be the lliouglit of Deutero-Isaiali 
in 40*. Again, the relative righteousness of Israel, 
which is all that need be Implied if we see in ch. 53 a 
confession of the nations, is implU*d elsewtiere, e.Q. in 40**. 

It is impossible even to indicate here all the difficulties 
that beset, or the points that favmur, the several tlieories of 
internretiitiori. Tlie case for identifying the servant with 
Israel throughout Is 40-55 has been ably presented in English 
by K. Budde in A.JTh, iii. pp. 499 ff.. and by A. H. Peake 
in the Problem oj Stiff ertng in theOT, pp. 34-72 and 180-193, 
who gives on pp 44-59 a valuable critical translation of 
the chief pa-ssages. With equal ability the identification of 
the servant with the ideal Israel Is maintained by J. Skinner 
in theCambridge Bible for Schools, ‘ l.saiah xl.-lx\’i.,’ pp.xxx.- 
xxxvii.and 233-238, together with the notes on the relevant 
passages. The case for interpreting the servant in some 
pas.sages as an individual ha.s not been fully re-st^ted in 
r.nglish over against the recent thorough arguments forother 
interpretations; the student may best tuni to Delitzsch’a 
Com. (Eng. tr. 1890). or G. A. Smith’s ‘Isaiah,’ vol. ii. (£'x- 
positor's Bible). T. K. Cheyne, in EBi 4.398-4410, offers a 
very valuable and penetrating criticism of ail these theories, 
as a prelude to his own Jerahmeelite theory, for w'hich he has 
hitherto found no eupiwrters. 

9. In NT some of the pas.sages in the Deutero-I.saiah 
are frequently cited or referred to: and in most cases, 
though not in all (see Ac 13**, cf. 2 Ti 2*B, the servant 
is identified with Jesus {c.g. Mt 8** 12'®-**, Lk 22**, 
Ac 8**' ). This, of course, proves nothing with regard 
to the original meaning; for Christian, like Jewish, 
exegesis wa.s capable of Individualizing terms that 
originally had a wider applic^ition; for an instance of this, 
see He 2® *, where what is stated in Ps 8 of man in general 
is referred specifically to our Ix)rd. G. B. Gray. 

SESIS (1 Es -"Shashai, Ezr 10«o. 

SESTHEL (1 Es 9«) -Bezalel, Ezr lO*®. 

SET. — ‘Set at’ is valued at, as 2 K ]2< ‘The money 
that every man is set at.’ ‘S<*t at nought’ means 
treat with contempt, as Lk 23" ‘Herod with his men 
of war set him at nought.’ ‘Sit by’ is to value, 
esteem, as 1 S IS*® ‘His name w'as much set by,’ ‘Set 
to’ means to affix, as Jn 3** ‘lie that hath received 
his testimony hath set to his seal that God is true.’ 

SETH. — The third son of Adam, Gn 4*® (J) 5* (P), 
1 Ch 1‘, Lk 3**. In the first of these passages J assigns 
a characteristic etymology for the name, Eve being 
made to say, ‘God hath set (shdth) for me another seed 
in.stead of Abel,’ for which reason she calk'd him ShUh 
(i.c. ‘setting’ or ‘slip’). In Sir 49'® Seth is coupled 
with Shem as ‘glorified among men.’ 

SETHUR. — The Asherite spy (Nu 13*» f*". 

SETTLE (RVm ‘ledge’). — Ezk 43'* (only) as tr. of 
*'dzllrah, which is used of the two ledges between the 
base and the hearth of the altar. 

SEVEN. — See Number, § 7, 

SEVENEH (Syene) . — A town at the First Cataract, 
the southern extremity of Egypt proper: Egyp. Sum, 
now (Aswan). It lies on the east bank, opposite 

the island of Elephantine, w^here lay the capital of 
the first nome of Upper Egypt, and bidiind it are the 
celebrated granite quarries. ‘From Migdol to Syene* 
is the correct tr. in Ezk 29‘® 30®, as LXX and RVm. 
At Syeiie-Elephantine there was a colony of Jews with 
a sumptuous temple of Yahu (Jehovah; cf. Is 19**) 
earlier than Cambyses’ conquest in n.<\ 525, and through- 
out the Persian occupation. For this we have the 
evidence of papyri written there in the Aramaiclanguage. 
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'Cb.e tiates Olr ihe documents hitherto found x>m 

m to 4ia in the reigns of Xerxes, ArtaJrerxe;^. and 
*^a.rius n. One of these is a petition to Bagoas, the 
governor of Judsea, for the re-buiidlng of eho temple, 
which had been destroyed by the nations m 411. To 
this a favourable reply was given. But the temple was 
p:obahly swept away in the final revolt of Egypt 
against the Persians about 405. Slaoe the seventh 
century tho frontier garrison against the Ethiopians 
had been posted there, and the military element 
predominated. p* Gbifeitii. 

8KV6KTY. — See Number, § > 

SHAALABBnr. — See next s^de. 

SHAALBIM. — A town mentioQOd tsith Mt. Heres and 
Aljolon as being occupied by the Amorites (Jg m. 
It was, with Makaz and Beth-Shemesh in the district 
of one of Solomon’s commissariat officors (1 K 4®); 
and if it be the same ^ace as Shaaiabbin. it is men- 
tioned with Aijalon and Beth-shemcsh in Jos 19<2. It 
is probably identical with Shaaabon, the home* of one 
of David’s heroes, who is called ’the Shaalbonite* 
(2 S 23« 1 Ch 11*). It may perhaps be identified 
with SelbU, about 8 miles N. of Beth-shemesh. Pos- 
sibly Shaalbim should be reaa for Shaalim in 1 S 0«. 
SHAALBON, SBAAI^BOinTE . — See Shaalbim. 
8HAMJM, ]:.Ain> Oa^-«ee Shaalbim. 
8HAAPH.— The son of Jahdai (1 Ch 2<’). 2. A 
son of Caleb jy tlifl concubine Maacah (1 Ch 2^®). 

SH AAB . ATM .*— 1. a iown of Jadah, In the ShephClah, 
mentioned to Jos 15*, Some Identify It with Khurbd 
S'alreh, weafc of Beit- *AUlb; others with Zakarlya. 
Shaaraim to pe.'hape mentioned again in the pursuit 
0. the Philistinss a^^ the deatii of Goliath (1 8 17“, 
rtVm ‘the twr ;ate3*). 2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 4«); 
caUed Sbaruhen to Joe 19®, and Shilhim in Jos 15” 
SELAASHGAZv^A chamberlain of Ahasueri)s(Est 2'®). 
8 b:abbethax.«.a Iievite who opposed Ezra in 
the matter of the foreign marriages (Ezr 10'®)“>Sab- 
bateub of 1 Es 9“. Of. Neh 8Ui Es 9« Sabateus] 1 1>«. 
SHAOHIA.— 'A Benjamite (1 Ch 8^®). 
8HADDAI.--6ee art. God, 2 (c). 

SHADRAOH.— >The name given to Hanan i ah (Dn l’). 
SHAFTS. — See Armour Arms, 1 (d), 

SHAGS . — See Shammah, 8. 

SHAHARAIM.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8®). 
SHAflAZUMAH. — A town allotted to Issachar 
(Jos 19”). Its site has not been identified. 

SHALEM. — In Gn 33‘® we read ’Jacob (on his return 
from Haran) came to Shalem a city of Shechem ’ (R V 
reads in peace to the city of Shechem'; so Luther in 
his German translation). The word shalem means 
‘peace, and the preposition b 'in’ may have fallen 
out owing to the final letter of Jacob. Otherwise we 
must suppose Shalem to be a small town (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem), which has been Identified with a 
Village called Salim, W. F. Boyd. 

SHALISHAH. — A region through which Saul travelled 
with his servant In search of the lost asses (1 8 90. The 
Toute as given probably describes a circuitous journey, 
to the N.W., the E., and finally 8. through Benjamin. 
This would place the ' land of Shallshah ’ somewhere on the 
hiUs W. of Shiloh. Baal-ihalishah (2 K 4«) was doubt- 
less a place In the same district. H. L. Willett. 

8HALLB0HBTH . — See Jerusalem, II. 4. 

SHALLIJM, an inhabitant of Jabesh, was nominally I 
king of Israel for one month In the period of anarchy 
which preceded the extinction of the nation. As he 
assassinated his predecessor Zechariah, so In turn he 
was 'removed* by his successor Menahsm (2 K 15‘» ). 

H. P. Smith. 


SHAME 

SHALL'UM.'— 1 . See preced. article, 2. See Jehoahaz^ 
2 3. The husband (or son, LS IL in 2 Kings) o! 

rf.ildah (2 K 22'\ 2 Cii 3422). 4. A judahite (1 Ch 2«>< ). 
6. A descendant of Simeon (1 Ch 42 *). 6. A high 
priest (1 Ch 612 . i®; Kzr 72 -Salem of 1 Ka 8‘ and 
Salemasof 2 Es V). 7. A son of Naphtali (1 Ch 7i«), 
called in Gn 4r)2< and Nu ShlUem, with the gentlUc 
name Shillemites (Nu 26«»). 8. Tiu; eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers (1 Ch Ezr 2«-Neli 7<»); 

called in 1 Es 52 * Salum, and (pos.sibly) in Neh 12» 
MeshuUam. 9. A Korahite gatekeeper (1 Ch 9‘“- **), 
called in 26 2 . ® Meshelemiah, and in 20i« Shelemiah. 

It is not at all unlikely that this name should be identi- 
fied with the preceding. 10. Father of Jehizkiah, an 
Ephraimite chh'f (2 Ch 28'2). 11 . One of tiie porters 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 102 * [1 K.s 
Sallumus]). 12. One of tlie sons of Rani who liad com- 
mitted tile same ofTimee (Ezr 10 « [1 Es 9'-' Samatus]). 
13. I’he son of Ilallohesh (Neh :v-j. 14. The unch* of 

Jeremiah (Jer 320. 16. Father of Maaseiali (Jer 350. 

SHALLUN. — The son of Col-liozeh (Neli 3’’). 

8HALMAN — name occurs ordy in tlie clause 
’as Shalrimn spoihd Beth-arbel in tie- day of battle’ 
(Hos 10‘0. The ix'rson and j)hic<‘ if ferred to are l)otIi 
unknown. Shalman may be, a contraction for Shal^ 
manesiT, but it is impossilJe to say wliieli, if any, of 
the four kings of Assyria l>earing that name suits the 
connexion. It lias iieen suggested that the Moabite 
king Salmanu (mentioned in Tiglath-pileser’s triumpiial 
inscription, ii Uawl. 67, line 60) may be the person re- 
ferred to by tlK* proplict. Tlie Vulg. vtTsioii seems to 
think of the slaughti-r of Zalmunna by Gideon (Jg 9). 
See also art. Bkth-akbkl. W. F. Hoyd. 

SHALMANESERCAssyr . Hhnlman-nshnrldu , i.r.' Shul- 
manu [a god] is chief’).— In 2 K 173 " the Shal- 

maneser is oiiviously a king of Assyria who succeeded 
Tiglatli-pile.ser (w’h. see) ;ind preceded Bargon. This 
was Shalmaneser iv.. who reigned over Assyria n.c. 727- 
722. lie ruh‘(l I^aiiylonia as Flulai. No monuments of 
his are preserved. The Eponym Canons giv<' cam- 
paigns for his last thre e years. The si«'ge of Samaria 
was probably begun in his reign and finished under 
Sargon. The name Skalmaneaer appears in 2 Es 
as Salmanasar. C. H. W. Jonisra. 

SHAMA. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 

SHAMBLES . — See Arts AM> CiiArTs, § 7; Food, § 11. 

SHAME.— 1. In the first Biblical reference to this 
emotion (Gn 22 *, cf. 3 ^) ‘sfiame’ apjx'ars as ‘the 
correlative of sin and guilt’; it is ‘the ovirpowering 
feeling tliat inward harmony and satisfaction with 
oneself are disturbed’ (Delitzsch, Coni., in lac.). From 
the OT point of view the crowning shame is idolatry: 
'As the thief is ashamed when lur is found, so is the 
house of Israel ashamed; they say to a stock. Thou art 
my father’ (Jer 22«: cf. Is 41“ 42^^). The all-inclusive 
promi.se to those who trust in God is ‘none that wait 
on thee shall be ashaiiK'd ’ (Bs 253 cf 1 go. 

Is 45>6t- 49” 54<^, Jer 17'3. .11 2»^-, Ro 5“ 9” 10“). 
The absence of shame is always rr'garded as an aggrava- 
tion of sinful conduct: Job (193) reiiroaches his friends 
because they are ’not ashamed' of dealing hardly 
with him; the climax of Jeremiah’s complaint (6^‘) 
agaln.st tliose who had ’committed abomination’ Is 
that ‘they were not at all ashamed, neither could 
they blush* (cf. 8 ^ 2 , Zeph 3‘- “). The culmination 
of shamdf'ssness is seen in those ‘whostj glory is in 
tiieir shame’ (Ph 3‘®): but in this passage, as elsewhere 
(Is 50®; cf. Pr 10® 25"), ‘shame’ Is, by a natural trans- 
ference of ideas, applied not to the inward feeling, 
but to its outw’ard cause. The degradation of those 
‘whose god is their belly’ is seen in their boasting of 
conduct which ought to have made them ashamed of 
their perversion of gospel liberty into stoful llcenoe. 
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'l*he return of abarae is a sign of true repentance: *then 
shalt thou remember thy ways and be ashamed’ (Ezk 
cf. Ezr 9«), 

2. The consciousness of shame varies with the con- 
ventional standards adopted in any society. For 
example, poverty (Pr 13‘«), leprosy (Nu 12‘*), widow- 
hood (Is 54<) may be viewed as involving ‘shame,’ 
though there is no blame. In the sense of violation 
of propriety St. Paul applies the word to men who 
wear their hair long and to women who wear it short 
(1 Co ll*- cf. 6‘ 14»); by an analogous adaptation 
cf its meaning he describes God’s ideal ‘workman’ as 
one ‘that needeth not to be ashamed’ (2 Ti 2‘*). 

3. In the NT sin is pre-eminently the shameful 
thing (Ro 6«, Ph 3»», Eph 5»* Jude 1 Jn 2*»; cf. 3^). 
But the distinguishing characteristic of the early Christian 
use of the word is ‘ the trans valuation of values.’ ‘Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of faitli, . . . endured the 
cross, despising shame’ (He 12*). When St. Paul says 
‘I am not ashamed of the gospel’ (Ro 1‘*), by a well- 
known figure of speech his negative statement emphati- 
cally asserts his positive glorying (Gal 6‘<). To ‘suffer 
as a Christian’ and ‘not (to) be ashamed’ is to ‘glorify 
God’ (1 P 4‘*; cf. 2 Ti 1“^- >*• >•). The same heightening 
of the contrast is implied when, on the one hand, the 
Son of Man declares that in the day of judgment He 
will be ashamed of all who are now ashamed of Him 
and of His words (Mk 8*“, Lk 9**); and on the other 
hand. St. John's assurance is that those who abide in 
Christ ‘may have boldness and not be ashamed before 
him at his coming’ (1 Jn 2**). Of them who desire a 
heavenly country ‘God is not ashamed ... to be 
called their God’; for the city He has prepared, they 
are being prepared by the sanctifying grace of Him 
‘who is not ashamed to call them brethren ' (He 1 1‘« 2'‘). 

J. G. Tasker. 

SHAMGAR smote 600 Philistines with an ox-goad 
(Jg 3“). There is no mention of his judging Israel, or 
of the duration of his influence. The exploit belongs 
to the latest redaction of tlie book; 4‘ continues the 
story of 3*®. Nothing is known of any Philistine 
dominion at so early a period, and in some Gr. MSS the 
verse follows 16*‘. His exploit resembles that of Sham- 
mah in 2 S 23" (cf. 21" **), and may have l)een attached 
to him as an expaasion of the reference in the song of 
Deborah (Jg 6*). There, however, he appears to be a 
foreign oppressor, and the connexion of the two passages 
is obscure, the song having to do with Canaanite oppres- 
sion in the North. The name Is forelgn,Hittite or Assyrian. 
He is the ‘son of Anath.' Anati occurs in the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets, and Anatu is an Assyr. goddess, traces 
of whose worship are found in Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Syria (cf. place-names Beth-anath [Jg 1”], Beth-anoth 
[Jos 16®»]). The names are Important as showing Baby- 
lonian Influence after the i)eriod of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets. C. W. Emmet. 

SHAMETUTH. — See Bhammaii, 4. 

SHAMIR.— 1. A Kohathite (1 Ch 24*0. 2. A town 
In the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15"). It is perhaps 
Khurbet Sbmerah, west of Debir. 3. The home and 
burial-place of Tola (Jg 10‘- *). The site is uncertain. 

SHAMLAI. — See Sal max. 

8HAMMA.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7**). 

8HAMMAH.— 1. Son of Reuel, son of Esau, a tribal 
chief (Gn 36"). 2. Third son of Jesse, present when 
Samuel sought a successor to Saul (IS 16®); with Saul 
in the battlefield when David visited the camp (17"). 
He is the same as SUmeah, father of Jonadab (2 S 13*), 
the Shimeaof l Ch 2", and the Shimei, father of Jonathan 
who slew the giant (2 S 21*‘). In 1 Ch 20* Jonathan 
Is called son of Shimea. 3. Son of Agee, a Hararlte, one 
of the three mighty men of Da vid. Alone he held the 
field against the Philistines (2 S 23"). The parallel 
passage, 1 Ch 11*®*-, wrongly attributes the feat to 


Eleazar. He is probably identical with ‘Shanunah, 
the Harodite’ (Hararite) of 2 B 23**. V.** should read 
‘Jonathan son of Shammah, the Hararite.’ In 1 Ch 11**, 
‘son of Shage* is probably confused with ‘son of Agee.' 
Read, with Lucian, ‘ son of Jonathan.’ 8himei, son of 
Ela (1 K 4"), should also appear here if we accept 
Lucian’s reading of *Ela’ for ‘Agee’ (2 8 23"). 4. An 
officer in David’s employ, called Shammoth in 1 Ch 11**, 
and Shamhuth in 1 Ch 27*. Probably tlie same as No. 3, 

J. H. Stevenson. 

SHAMMAl.— 1. A Jerahrneelite (1 Ch 2*»). 2. The 
‘son’ of Rekem and ‘father’ of Maon (1 Ch 2"*0. 
3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4‘*). 

SHAMMOTH. — See Shammah, 4. 

SHAMMUA. — 1. The Reubenite spy (Nu 13*), 
2. One of David’s sous (2 S 5", 1 Ch 14*; called in 
1 Ch 3* Shimea). 3. A Levite (Neh 11") -Shemaiah 
of 1 Ch 9". 4. The head of a priestly family (Neh 12"). 

SHAMSHERAI.— A Benjamite (1 Ch 8»). 

8HAPHAM.— A Gadite (1 Ch 5"). 

SHAPHAN (‘coney’ or ‘rock-badger*; an old 
totem clan-name — so W. R. Smith). — 1. ‘llie scribe* 
(secretary of state) of Josiah in 621 b.c., ‘son of Azaliah,' 
who laid before the king the law-book discovered by Hil- 
kiah (wh. see) in the Temple (2 K 22*-" —2 Ch 34**"). 
Shaphan appears to have been the chief lay leader In 
the execution of Josiah's reforms. His family for two 
following generations played a worthy part as servants 
of Jehovah, and friends of the prophet Jeremiah: the 
Ahikarn of 2 K 22‘*-" (»2 Ch 34*®-«) and Jer 26**. the 
Gemariah of Jer 36"* *®, and Elasah (Jer 29*) were 
Shaphan’s sons; the Micaiah of Jer 36"- ", and Gedaliah 
(wli. see), whom the Chaldaeans made governor of Judaea 
after the Captivity of 586 b.c., his grandsons. 2. The 
•Jaazaniah, son of Shaphan,’ denounced in Ezk 8" as 
ringleader in idolatry, was possibly, but not certainly, 
a sou of the same Shaphan. G. G. Findlay. 

SHAPHAT.— 1. The Simeonite spy (Nu 13»). 2. The 
father of Elisha (1 K 19"* ", 2 K 3" 6*‘). 8. A name in 
tiie royal genealogy of Judah (1 Ch 3**). 4. A Gadite 
(I Cti 5"). 6. One of David’s herdmen (1 Ch 27**). 

SHAPHIR. — A city, probably on the Philistine plain 
(Mic 1"). It has been located by some a few miles 8.E. 
of Aslulod. Attempts have been made to identify it with 
the Shamir of Jos ?5". H. L. Willett. 

SHARAl. — One of those who had married a foreign 
wdfe (Ezr 10"). 

SHARAR. — See Sacar. 

SHAREZER would answer to the Assyr. Shar-usnr^ 
‘preserve the king,’ but that is only part of a name. 
1. It is given 2 K 19**— Is 37®* as the name of a son 
of Sennacherib who with Adrammelech (which see) 
murdered his father. Skar-eiir^Ashur was the name of 
a son of Sennacherib, who in a fragmentary letter is 
addressed as monarch, about the time of Esarhaddon’s 
reign. The name might give rise to Sharezer. At 
present, however, the Assyrian accounts mention 
only one murderer, and do not name him. A satis- 
factory explanation of the Hebrew narrative is yet to be 
found. 2. Sharezer (the name? is prob. incomplete) 
appears In Zee 7* as one of a deputation sent to consult 
the spiritual heads of the Jewish community. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

SHARON. — 1. ka-sharbn, lit. ‘the plain,* 1 Ch 27**, 
Ca 2*, Is 33* 35* 65"; Gr. ho SarOn, whence AV Sftron, Ac 
9**. This Is the great Maritime Plain extending from Jaffa, 
or a little south of it, to Mount Carmel in the north. 
Though called a plain, it Is of an undulating character, 
and was In parts, particularly towards the N., a forest 
of oaks (Is 35*). Although but poorly cultivated, It 
has a great depth of rich soil and Is capable of mi^ 
development; left now largely to weeds, it yieldc 
annually a magnificent crop of beautiful wild flowera 
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It has always been a pasturage of flocks (1 Ch 272», 
Is 65^®). Around Ramleh and Ludd are forests of 
olives, and the orange gardens of Jaffa are too well 
known to need more than a passing reference; wherever 
the hand of man has been diligent, there the soil has 
bounteously responded. Over a great part of the plain, 
especially near the sea, water may be tapped at no 
great depth. Its rivers are the marshy Nahr Zerka or 
Crocodile River, just below Carmel, Nahr el-Mufjir, 
Nahr Jskanderuneh, and Nahr el- A ujeh, t he last mentioned 
dose to Jaffa. The chief town of Sharon was in ancient 
days Dor (Jos 11* 12**, 1 K 4"), in NT times Oa‘sarea, 
and in later Crusading times (1218-1291) the fortified 
port of Atlilit. In Jos 12^* Lassharon is mentioned 
as one of the royal cities of Canaan; as ‘th»‘ king of’ Is 
omitted in the original, the passage may read ‘king of 
Aphek in the Sharon.’ For ‘rose of Sharon ’ see Rohe. 

2. A second Sharon (Saronas) is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome as between Mt. Tabor and Tiberias, and 
this is to-day represented by the village of SilrOna in 
the Ard el-Hamma N.E. of Tabor. This may be tlie 
place mentioned in Jos 12^* (see al>ove). 

3. The suburbs (RVm ‘pasture lands’) of Sharon 
(1 Ch 5^®) are mentioned as among the poss€‘ssions of 
Gad along with Gilead and Bashan. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SHARUHEN. — See SiiAARAiM, 2. 

SHASHAl. — One of the sons of Bani who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10^® « Sesis of 1 Es 9*<. 

SHASHAK. — A Benjamite family (1 Ch 8‘<), 

SHAUL.— 1. A king of Edom. Gn 36*”* -1 Ch 1<®* . 
2. A son of Simeon (Gn 46‘®, Ex 6‘\ Nu 26”, 1 Ch 4**). 
The clan of which ho is the eponym was of mixed Isr. 
and Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 46*® and 
Ex 6” ‘the son of the Canaanitess.’ In Nu 26” the 
patronymic Shaulites occurs. 3. An ancestor of Samuel 
(1 Ch 6M w. called in v.» <**) Joel). 

SHAVEH, VALE OF.—A broad valley (‘ ?mcg), known 
also as ‘the king’s vale* (Gn 14*’), which was near 
Salem. It is apparently the same place as * the king’s 
dale* (2 S 18‘*), in which Absalom set up a pillar or 
monument. Shaveh was possibly the broad open head 
of the valley of Hlnnora which, lower down, contracts 
to a ravine. 

SHAVEH-KIBIATHAIM (‘the plain of Kiriathaim’). 
— The place where the Eriiim were smitten by tiie allied 
kings from the East (Gn 14^). It probably derived its 
name from the Moabite Kiriathaim (Nu 32”, Jos 13”). 

II. L. Willett. 

SHAVSHA occurs in the list of David ’.s officers in 
1 Ch 18” as ‘scribe’ (llVm ‘secretary’), an office made 
necessary by the growth of the court and relations with 
other states. His name, and the fact of his father’s not 
being mentioned, make it probable that he was a foreigner 
chosen to deal with foreign correspondence. His name 
was evidently unfamiliar; in the list of 2 S 20“ it apiiears 
as Sheva; in that of 8”*” (otherwise identical with Ch.) 
Seraiah has been substituted; LXX varies greatly In 
all passages. It is generally held that Shavnha is correct. 
Apparently in Solomon’s time he was succeeded by his 
eons (1 K 4* Shisha being probably only another varia- 
tion of the name). C. W. Emmet. 

8HEAL (Ezr 10“). — One of those who had married 
a 'strange* wife; called Jasaelus in 1 Es 9*®. 

8HEALTIEL (Salathiel of 1 Es 6»* “ 6*, AV of 

Mt 1” and Lk 3*7). —The father of Zerubbabel (Ezr 
3*- • 5*, Neh 12*, Hag B* *»• ** 2*- “). According to 
1 Ch 3*7, Bhealtiel was the eldest son of king Jeconlah. 
In v.*» the MT makes Pedaiah (a brother of Shealtlel) 
the father of Zerubbabel. 

8HEARIAH.— A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8” 9*<). 

8HEAR1NG-HOUSE, THE.— A place at which Jehu, 
on his way from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew 
Ibo brethren of Ahaziab, king of Judah (2 K 10*** **). 


Possibly the original should be left untranslated and 
appear as a place-name Beth-eked, which has not been 
identified. 

SHEAR-JASHUB (‘a remnant shall return,’ Is 7*). 
— A symbolical name given to a son of Isaiah to signify 
the return of the remnant to God after tiie punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians. See 8” 10*®- **, and 
cf. 7** 8*-*, and art. Isaiah, p. 387*>. 

SHEATH . — See Armour Arms, 1 (c). 

SHEBA. — 1. The OT name for tiie ])eople and country 
of the Sabseans in S.W. Arabia, the modern Yemen, 
In Gen. and Cliron. the racial relationships of the people 
are diversely given. Gn lO^ (P) and 1 Ch 1» make 
them Hamites, Gn 10** (J) Semites. Again, whilst 
Gn 10** has Joktnn as the immediate ancestor of Sheba, 
Gn 25* has Jakshan. Tiu'se diser(‘panci<*.s are suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the extensive coiniiuTCe of the 
Sabieans, the number of their settlements in distant 
regions, and the connexions wliich they were thus led 
to form. The language and script of Abyssinia, for 
Instance, prove that a Sai>!ean colony was established 
there; hence the genealogy in Gn lO^. 

Tiie following are the salient points in the infor- 
mation wliich the OT gives us. The country was rich 
in gold (Ps 72*^) and incense (Jer 6*®;; the people were 
great traders (Ezk 27*** ), dealing in costly wares (Ezk 
38”); their caravans were well known tiirougliout the 
East (Job 6‘»); they were given to raiding (Job 1”), 
I>osaibly uniting trade and rol)bery, wiieii convenient (cf. 
OdysH. XV. 415 ff.); and tliey were not averse to the slave- 
trade (J1 3*); eventually, It was hoped, they would be- 
come tributaries of Israel (Is 60*, Ps 72'®). 

The notices in Greek and Latin authors correspond with 
the Biblical statements. 8lral>o, e.g., mentions myrrh, 
incense, cinnamon, balsam, amongst tiie products of the 
land, and states tliat their commerce made them exceedingly 
wealthy; that they had abundant furniture of gold and 
silver, beds, tables, howls, cups, in costly houses. The 
panels, walls, and ceilings were ndomed with ivory, gold, 
silver, mosaics. He afrinns that tliey frequently laid 
waste the Syrian desert. 

The Sahteans are also mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. 
Tiglath-pileser HI. (n.c. 745-727) enurneraU^s the articles 
which he receiv'ed from them in tribute: ‘gold, silver, 
camels, female (camels, si>ices of all sorts.’ In an inscription 
of B.c. 707, Sargon declares tii.-it lie ' receiveil the tribute of 
Pir’u, king of the land of Musuru (Egypt), Sams^. gu<Mt>n 
of the land of Aribu (Araliia), It’amara, king of the land 
of the Halia’aa (Sabieans), gold, products of the mountains, 
horses, camels.’ 

During tlie 19th century a few European travellers 
succeeded in penetrating Yemen and bringing back a 
moderately full aeeount of its natural features, and a 
large amount of material for reconstructing its lilstory. 
It is incomparably superior to tiie. rest of Araliia, ixith 
In climate and In soil. Tiie central district is a liighland 
region, witli mountains some 8000 ft. aUive Hie sea 
level. Fertile valleys branch out from the hills, ‘well 
timbered In places, and threaded by silvery streams 
of dancing waters; sloping fielfls, gay with crops and 
wild flowers; terraced or jungle-covered slopes.* Here 
are grown the bt‘St vine.s that Arabia produces. The 
air is pure and comparatively cool. The present capital 
Is Sana, a town of about 20,000 inhabitants, on the 
southernmost of three great plateaux. The ancient 
capital, Marib, N.E. of Sana, lies between the rich 
valleys of the west and the ‘wadys of Hadramaut, 
which were the sources of Arabian gum.* ln.scrii)tlon8 
relating to the Haba-an kingdom have been found in 
various parts of the Arabian peninsula. They are 
written in a dialect which closely resembles Ktliioplc, 
but there are no vow(4 letters, or modifications of the 
consonants, to indicate vowel sounds. Many come 
from the vicinity of Marib, where the ruins are of 
astonishing extent. The remains of its great dam. 
In particular, are very striking: a gigantic wall, two 
miles long and 175 paces wide, was built to connect Ivf 
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bills, and the water was run off for irrigation purposes 
by dykes which were cut at different levels. The 
construction of this work lies back in remote antiquity, 
B.c. 1700 being the date given by one authority, and 
B.c. 700 by another. Alx)iit a.d. 100 it seems to have 
burst, and the streams which it once served to retain 
are now wasted In the sands. The Koran (Sura 34 ) 
adduces this event as an Instance of tiie punishment 
of disobedient ingratitude. In addition to the In- 
scriptions, coins have been found and the names of 
the kings wlmse monograms they bear have been deter- 
mined. From these two sources forty-five royal names 
have become known, six kings having been called 
JVamara (see Sargon’s list of tributaries). From some 
of the records it appears that two kings reigned con- 
temporaneously (cf. Ps 72*®), and tliis has lieen explained 
by the fact that the prince next ’n age to the king was 
designated as his successor, sometimes to the temporary 
exclusion of the king’s son. 

Exports have differed with respect to the number of 
periods into which the history of the Salwart kingdom 
falls. All recognise three such divisions: (1) That of the 
mdkarib or priest-kings; (2) that of the kings of 8heba; 
(3) that of the kings (}f Sheba and Dhii-Kaid&n. (llaser 
(Skizze der Orjich. Arahiens) prefixes to the first of these a 
Minsean empire, and adds a fifth period, during which the 
dated inscriptions supply a more exact chronology. These 
five ages cover the time from about u.c. 20(X) to the conquest 
by Abyssinia in the 6th cent. A.n. Many of the statements 
which have been copied from the rocks and slabs relate to 
war and agriculture. They bring before us a set of tmders 
disposing of the products of their own country, and also 
carrying goo<l8 from India and Africa U) the great emporium 
Tyre and the powerful empires of Mesopotamia. They 
^ve us a glimpse (»f the life led by a class of powerful no})les 
who dwelt on their <>istates in castles and towers. And they 
furnish a oon.siderable amount of information respecting 
the Sabfpan religion, its offerings of incense and animals, 
its pilgrimages to certain shrines, its special month for 
pilgrimage, Dhu Hijjatiin. The heavenly bodies were 
worshipp^nl, the .sun as a female, the moon as a male, deity. 
Many other divinities were recognized: a male Athtar (cf. 
the female Ashtoreth), Almakah, Ta'lab, Sami', Kawim, 
Bashir, Haubas. The prf*ci.se significance of some of 
these titles Is open to donrit. But the cogrmte Hcb. worda 
justify as in saying that Sami' is ‘the Hearer,' Kixwim, 
*the Sastainer.’ Ihishir, ‘the TidingH-bringer’; and the 
Arabic word of the .same form indicates that Ta'lab is a 
spirit of the trees. Three other names, Wadd (‘Love’), 
Jaghuth ('He helps’), and Saar (‘Vulture’ or ‘Eagle’), 
are spoken of in the Konin (Sura 72) as though they were 
antediluvian idols. On inscription.s which date from the 
4th and 5th centuries of our eni, Uahmau (' the Merciful’) 
appears. This is due to Jewish influence, and it i.s interesting 
to observe that the Jew.s now' living in Yemen have a tra- 
dition that their an cewtors left Pale.stine before the Christian 
era. Cf. also art. Skua. 

2 . A worthless 5 idv<‘ntiirer, who snatche<i at what he 
thought was a chance of winning the sovereignly of 
Northern Israel (2 S 20 ‘<^ ). His appeal was addressed to 
thedeep- 8 f*ated inter-tribal jealoiisy. David took a serious 
view of the situation thus created (v.‘<'' ), hut his rival 
lacked the personal qualities which might have rendered 
him formidable. He traversed the entire centre of 
the cx)iintry seeking adherents in vain. Knowing that 
Joab and Abishal were cn his heels, he shut himself 
up In Abel-btdh-maacah (modern Ahil), a town in the 
extreme north. There, according to a probable emenda- 
tion of the text (v.‘«), he w’as supported by his clansmen 
the Bichrites (not Berites, cf. ‘son oi Bichri,' v.‘). The 
place would speedily have been carried by assault bad 
not a woman, whose judgment w’as highly esteemed 
by the inhabitants, persuaded them to throw Bheba’s 
head over the wall to Joab (vv,‘* ^a). 3 , \ Gadite, 

(I Ch 5‘«). 4 . The Sheba of Jos 10> is out of place after 

Beer-sheba. V.* shows that we ought to find thirteen, 
not fourteen, names. The LXX retains that number 
by omitting Sharuhen from the list. Sharulien, however, 
ihould not be dropped, for It is Identical with the Shilhim 
of 16W. Some Heb. MSS leave out Sheba, as does 
also the parallel passage I Ch 4»*. The Shema of the 


LXX is from the list of 15*“. There can be little doubt 
that Shema, inserted by mistake in the Heb. text and 
tran.sliterated by the LXX, was subsequently changed 
to Sheba. J. Tavi.ok. 

SHEBA, QUEEN OF. — 1 K narrates a visit of 
the contemporary queen of Sheba to king Solomon. At 
the pre.sent day there is a strong tendency to regard 
this as a legendary addition macle by the later editor 
for the purpo.se of emphasizing Solomon’s wealth and 
wisdom. The reasons adduced are not quite conclusive. 
It is no doubt true that the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered fail to mention any queen of the Saba*,an.s. But 
the names are given of queen.s who reigned over other 
Arabian countries, and, curiously enough, in Sargon’s 
inscription, quoted on p. 842^, Samsf, queen of Aribii, 
immediately precedes It’ainara, king of Sheba. It 
mast be admitted, however, that the narrative in 1 K 10 
is not free from difficulties. We cannot satisfactorily 
explain the words ‘concerning the name of the Ixird’ 
(v.D: the LXX ‘and’ etc. being an obvious attempt to 
evade th(* difficulty, and t lie Clironider (2Ch 9') omitting 
all the W’ords. It Is hard to bdit've that tlu' monarch 
of a highly civilized and exceedingly wealthy State 
would be fiumbfounded by the luxury of tiie court of 
Jerusalem (v.D: that reads as though tiie chii ftain of a 
petty tribe of .\ral)S was in question. Moreover, it is 
likely enough that the inotiv(‘ of the visit was otluT than 
our author supjio.sed. Riddhs, proverbs, apologues, 
and Stories supply much of tiie material for the leisured 
conversation of the Arabs, but the queen of Sheba 
w'ould visit her brother monarch with a more practical 
object than these. Commercial intercourse bi>tw(M*n the 
two countries was of extreme importance for the pros- 
piTity of both: Kittel (Die Bucher der KOnige, p. 89) is 
justified in sugge^sting that she wisht*d to promote this. 

The fantastic legends which gathered round thi.s journey 
may be conveniently read in Sura 27 of the Koran, and 
the notes on that elmpterfrorn Mohammed.'ui sources which 
Sale hius collected. Mohammed himself no doubt derived 
his account from Jewish sources. .\ lengthy hbtory of 
queen Bilkis, from Ta’labi's Lives of the Prophets, may be 
found in Briinnow’s A robic Chrestomathj/. Solomon marries 
the queen, and the .\byssinianR, to whom the .story fiassed 
from the ,\raKs. call her Makeda. and trace from this marriage 
the lineage of all their kings. In thi.s connexion two facUs 
should be noted. First, that Abyssinia was undoubtedly 
colonized by the Saba'ans. Second, that Jos. (A nt. ii. x. 2) 
speaks of ‘Saba, a royal city of Ethiopia,’ and (viii. at. .5 f.), 
without naming Sheba, gives an account of the vi.sit to 
Solomon of a woman who wa.s 'queen of Eip-'pt and Ethiopia.’ 
He is rni.staken as to the locality, but it is interesting to 
ohserA'e the tradition w'hich he reports, ‘that we pos.sesa 
the root of that balsam which our countrj’ still bears by 
this woman’s gift.’ J. Taylor. 

SHEBANIAH.— 1. A TA'vitical family (Neh 9* 10'®). 
2. A prie.st or licvite who sealed the covenant (Neh 10< 
12'* r^^^'e Shkcamah]). 3. Another Levite who sealed 
tin* covenant (Neh 10'*). 4. A priest (1 Ch 15**). 

SHEBARIM. — A place mentioned (.Tos 7®) in the 
description of the imrsuit of tin* Israelites by the men 
of Ai. RVm gives 'the quarries,’ but the text is prob- 
ably corrupt. 

SHEBAT. — See Time. 

SHEBER.— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2«). 

SHEB.NA(in 2 K 18'« »SHEBNAH).— A major-domo 
or palace-governor of king Hezekialt, against whom is 
directed one of the recordeci utterances of Isaiah (Is 
22*'’ “). The prophetic denunciation appi'ars to have 
found its fulfilment in Shehna’s degradation to the 
office of ‘scribe’ or secretary, and the elevation of 
Eliakim (wh, see) to the post of palace-governor (2 K 
jgH. a#. 87 i 92 *«i.s ,36®- "• 37*). Shebna was in all 

probability a foreigner. 

SHEBUEL.— 1. A son of Gershom (1 Ch 23'“ 26*<), 
called In 24*® Shubael, which is prob. the original fani 
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SHECANUH 

•f the name. 2. A son of Ileman (1 Ch 25* [v.^o 

SOitibael]). 

SHXOAKIAH. — 1. A descendant of Zerub. (1 Ch 
3«. ct. Ezr 8* [1 Es 8*® Sechenias]). 2. An exile 
who returned (Ezr 8® [1 Es 8®* Sechei^as]). 3. Chief 
of the tenth course of priests (1 Ch 24^0 . 4. A priest 
(2 Ch 31^*). 5. A contemporary of Ezra (Ezr 10* 
(1 Es 8®* Jschonias]). 6. The father of Shemaiah (Neh 
3*®). It is possible that he and No. 1 are identical. 
7. The father-in-law of Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh 6‘»). 
8* The eponym of a family which returned with Zerub- 
bab^ (Neh 12®). It is the same name which, by inter- 
change of b and k, appears as Shebaniah in Neh 10® 12®®. 

SHKOHEM.^1. Gn 33®® 34®- ® etc. See Jacob, 
Hamor. 2. A Manassite clan, Nu 26®® <“) (the 
Shechemites), Jos 17®, 1 Ch 7®». 3. See next article. 

8HE0HEM. — The place in which Jacob for a while 
established himself (Gn 33®®, Jn 4®®). Here he is said to 
have dug the well consecrated by Christ’s conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, and still shown to travelh'.rs, 
with a claim to authenticity which is lacking in the 
vast majority of the so-called ‘holy places.* It was 
evidently a place of sanctity: there was a great oak 
(or terebinth) here — no doubt a sacred tree — where 
Jacob hid his teraphim' (Gn 35^), and under which 
Joshua 5a ve his parting address to the elder.s (Jos 24). 
A great stone under the tree was traditionally connected 
with the latter event (24®*). This is no doubt the 
reason why Shechem was a Levltical city, and also a 
city of refuge (20®). The city, however, remained 
Canaanite after the conquest, serving the local god Baal- 
berHh (Jg 9*): Gideon’s concubine, mother of Ahime- 
lech, was a Canaanitess from Shechem. and her relatives 
set up her son as a king, to his and their own destruction 
!Jg9), Here Rehoboam alienated the Northern Kingdom 
by his overbearing speech (1 K 12®), and Jeroboam for 
a time was established here (12®*). It was not a place 
of importance before the Exile, though continuously 
inhabited down to and after that event (Jer 4P). The 
development of the Samaritan nation led to its rise. 
It was known at this period to the natives by the name 
Mabortha (Jos. BJ iv. viii. 1), but the name by which 
It was generally known, after its re-building by Titus 
Flavius Vespasianus, was Fiona Neapolis, or, more 
briefly, Neapolia — a name which still persists in the 
modem Arabic form Ndblus, though usually Roman or 
Greek names Imposed on Pak-stinian sites have dis- 
lyppeared, the older names persisting. 

In the Byzantine period there was a bishopric at 
Neapolis, of which we know little — save that the 
Samaritans in a.d. 474 wounded the bishop, and were 
In consequence severely punished by the emperor Zeno. 
Tbe city fell to the Crusaders in 1099, and several 
churches were there built by them — one of which still 
survives in part as a mosque. In 1 184 it was re-conqiierf d 
by Saladin. The inhabitants have always been noted 
for turbulence and lawlessness. Towards the end of 
the 18th century it was a storm-centre of the inter-tribal 
wars of the feUahln, the leader of the district being the 
notorious Kasim el- Ah mad. 

It is now a town of some 24,000 inhabitants, all 
Moslems except about 150 Samaritans and 700 Christians. 
They are concerned in extensive soap manufacture, 
and in trade in wool and cotton with Eastern Pale.stine. 
There are Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
and an important English hospital directed by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

In or near the town are shown ‘Jacob’s well,’ which, 
as already said, is not improbably authentic; and a 
shrine covering the traditional ‘tomb of Joseph,’ the 
genuineness of which is perhaps less unassailable. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 

8HEDEUB.— The father of Ellzur (Nu 1® 2«® 7»® 10®®). 

8HXEP.— 


SHEKINAH 

etc.; a single sheep or goat, Ex 22®. 2« seh, Dt a4® etc., a 
sheep or goat; collectively, like 1, in Is 7** etc. 3. ’atm. 
Gn 15* ‘ram.* 4. rdchel, dn 31>» 32‘< Ca6* etc., 'ewe.* Sea 
prop, name Rachkl. 6. kar, Dt 32‘* etc,, ‘young lamb.* 
6. kebea, Nu 7‘®, Is 5®®, and keseb^ Lv 3®, a lamb from one to 
three yeans old; the lamb of sacnfice. 7* taleh (Arab. ivUy), 
1 S 7®, Is 40®‘ 65®^ a lamb, older than the preceding. 8. 
'immar (Aram.), Ezr 6®, ‘lamb.* 9. In Gn 33® ® AVm hnj* 
‘lambs* as tr. of q'esltdh. See K-sitah. 10. (Gr.) amnoa, 
Jn r'‘®etc., ‘lamb.* 1],. ar%n, Lk 10® etc., ‘lamb.* 12. amion 
Rev 5^ etc., the equivalent of Heb. keaeb. 13. ^obaton, 
Jn 10®- ®- ®* * etc., a general tenn Uke Nos. 1 and 2. 

The common sheep of Palestine Is the fat-tailed sheep 
{Ovia ariea, var. laiicaudatn) . The mass of tall-fat is 
sometimes enormous; it is the 'whole rump’ (Heb. and 
Arab, 'alydh) of Ex 29®®, Lv 3® etc. Sheep are usually 
pastured with goats except when the land is too rocky 
and barren for the former. The flock is led by the 
shepherd, though the shepherd’s boy may bring up the 
rear; on a journey a shepherd of experience must drive 
the flock (Gn 33 ®*), while another leads. When away from 
villages, the sheep are herded at night in folds, which are 
roughly made enclosures of piled-up stones; the shepherd 
lives in a cave or hut adjoining, and Is in very intimate 
touch with his sheep, eacli of which he knows unfailingly 
at a glance. The skin of a sheep, roughly tanned with 
all the wool on. is the common winter jacket ifurweh) 
of a shepherd or peasant. To kill a sheep or lamb for a 
stranger’s meal is one of the fir.st acts of Bedouin hospi- 
tality. In the country, sheep are killed only in such 
circumstances or in honour of some festive occasion 
(cf. 1 S 25®*, 1 K 1®»). E. W. G. Mahterman. 

SHEEP GATE. — See Jerusalem, II. 4. 

SHEERAH. — A ‘daughter’ of Ephraim, ‘who, 
according to the MT of 1 Ch 7®*, built the two Beth- 
horon.s and a place of doubtful identity called Uzzen* 
sheerah -"‘portion [? lit. sometliing weiglicdjof Sheerah.* 

SHEHARIAH.--A Benjamite (X Ch 8®®). 

SHEET. — See Dress, 4 (</). 

SHEKEL. — See Money.Weiohts and Measures, III. 

SHEKINAH (from Heb. ahdkan — ‘to dwell,’ meaning 
‘dwelling’ [abstract j. or ‘that which dwells’). — The 
word is not found in OT, but occurs often in otlier Jewish 
literature, alway.s of God. The OT, particularly in 
c(Ttain of it.s writings, uses ‘anthropomorphisms 
freely, e.ff. it speaks of God dwelling in a place or being 
seen. I.ater thought objected to this, as materializing 
the Divine nature; hence in the Targums (Aram, para- 
phrases of the OT used, though not in their present 
form, by the Ist c<mt. a.d.) various devices were adopted 
to prevent popular misunderstandings. Periphrases 
were used for the Divine name, ‘the Word’ {Memra), 
’Spirit,’ or ‘ Wisdom ’ Ixing substituted. One of the most 
imiJortant of these was the ‘Shekinah.’ ‘God dwells* 
usually became 'the Shekinah rests’; ‘the temple of 
God’ iKcame ‘the house of the S.’ (note the Tabernacle 
was the miahkdn, from the same root). Gn 28‘* becomes 
‘the glory of the B. of J** is In this place’; Is 6® ‘my 
eyes have seen the glory of the S. of the King of the 
world.' God's hiding His face is the removal of the 8. 
Now the presence of God (especially In P and related 
writings) was often manifested by a fiery appearance, or 
a light in a cloud. It was so in nature (Ps 18®®), on 
Sinai (Ex 24®*), in the wilderness and in the Tabernacle 
(16® 29« 40«, Nu 14‘®), in the Temple (1 K 8»); cf. 
Ezk 1*« etc. This glory was not God, but an eflBuence 
from Him, or from His Shekinah. For the 8. was not 
‘the glory,’ as is usually imagined, but the source and 
C/entre of it. It is a stage nearer to God Himself, and, 
though often used in connexion with the physical 
manifestation, represents an invisible and universal 
presence. E.q. it Is the source of Inspiration. Ell failed 
to recognize Hannah’s condition, because it had left him. 
It was present where three were gathered to administer 
justice. According to some, It was inseparable from 
Israel, stUl hqv^rlns over the weet wsU of the Templti 
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But it waa commonly taught that it had always been 
absent from the second Temple, as had been the glory’ 
(ci. Ezk 11“ 43*); or again, that on the successive sins 
of Adam and his descendants it had been withdrawn 
from earth to the first heaven, and finally to the seventh. 
The conception, in fact, varied. It was disputed whether 
it was an entity distinct from God, or only the essence of 
God as manifested. Though at first regarded as im- 
personal and passive, as distinct from the Memra, the 
agent of creation, in the Talmud it becomes active and 
takes the place of the latter. The tendency to personifica- 
tion is significant. Insisting one-sidedly on the tran- 
scendence or aloofness of God, tiie Jew had to bring Him 
to earth again by such mediatorial agencies, which were 
semi-personal and Divine, but not God. and by the 
development of an elaborate angtlology. In the NT the 
word ‘ glory' seems often to refer to the Shekinah (cf. Eth. 
Enoch * Ix)rd of glory,’ and ‘ the Great Glory,’ as titles of 
God). Ro sjH^aks of ‘ the glory ’ as a Jewish privilege; 
He 9‘ of ‘the cherubim of glory.’ It was believed that 
the Sheklnah would return with the Messiah: the glory 
of the Lord shall be seen and the cloud’ (2 Mac 2*). 
(o) It is connected with Christ (Lk 2®, Mt I?*'; cf. 2 P P* 
RVm, where the Shekinah is i;)ersonified). In 1 P 
‘the spirit of glory’ rests uiK)n Christ, as upon the 
Tabernacle; In He H He is ‘the effulgence of the glory’; 
in Ja 2» He is apparently called ‘the Shekinah.’ Of 
special significance is Jn P®, which combines the ex- 
pressions ‘glory’ and ‘tabernacle’ (Gr. skSnoun, prob- 
ably Intentionally chosen to represent ‘Shekinah,’ as 
in Rev 2P). It connects the personal pn scnce of God 
in Christ with the earlier presence in the Tabernacle; 
what was formerly symbol is now manifest ‘in flesh.’ 
The vagueness of the Jewish conception gives place to 
the definite presence of the personal Christ. Cf. with 
Mt 18*® and 1 Co 11", saying.s such as ‘when two sit 
together and are occupied with the words of the Law. the 
Shekinah is with them,’ or 'the man is not without 
the woman, nor the woman without the man, nor both of 
them without the Shekinah.’ (b) It is connected with the 
Christian. The first of the six things lost by Adam was 
the glory,' i.e. the reflexion upon him of the Divine 
glory, or perfection. Of this we fall short (Ro 3“), but it 
is in process of being re(jov(‘red by the Christian (5* 8‘» •®, 
2 Co 3»» 4‘; cf. 2 Es 7*’ «). C. W. Emmkt. 

SHELAH.— 1. The youngest son of Judah by Shua 
(Gn 88*- "• » 46'*. Nu 26*® o«), 1 Ch 2* 4‘^»). He 

gave his name to the family of the Shelanitas (Nu 26*® 
"•)). Probably ‘the Shelanite’ should be read also 
for ‘the Shilonite' of Neh IP and 1 C^h 2. The son 
of Arpachshad (Gn 10“ IP* (»*)• ", 1 Ch l‘«- “ 

Lk 3“). 3. Neh 3". See Siloam. 

SHELEI[IAH.--1. 2. Two of the sons of Banl, who 
married a ‘strange’ wife (Ezr 10** " [Selemias in 1 Es 
9“ («)]). 3. Father of Hananiah (N(‘h 3*®). 4. A priest 
(Neh 13"). 6. The. father of Jehucal or Jucal (Jer 37* 

38'). 6, The father of Irijah (Jer 37»»). 7. 1 Ch 26"- 

See Meshblemiah. 8. Ancestor of Jchudi (Jer 36"). 
9. Son of Abdeel (Jer 36»). 

8HELEPH.~A son of Joktan (Gn 10“) and therefore 
a tribe In Southern Arabia. It is not yet identified. 

J, F. McCurdy. 

SHELESH.—An Asherite (1 Ch 7»). 

SHELOMI. — Father of an Asherite prince (Nu 34"). 

SHELOIOTH.— 1. The mother of the man who was 
stoned to death for having blasphemed ‘the Name' 
(Lv 24"). 2. Daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3"). 
3. One of the ‘sons of Izhar' (1 Ch 23", called in 24** 
Shelomoth) . 4. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 6. A 
'araily which returned with Ezra (Ezr 8'® [1 Es 8“ 
Salimoth]) . 

SHEXiOMOTH.—l. (1 Ch 24*») -Shelomlth of 23". 
2. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch 26**). 3. A Gershoiilte 
U Oh 23*). 


8HELUMIEL. — Prince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1* 
212 78 #. 41 1019 (cf. jth 8'). See also Shemuel. 

SHEM. — The word signifies ‘name,’ which can also 
denote ‘fame,’ ‘renown’ (cf. ‘the men of name,' 
Gn 6*). Possibly it is an abbreviation; cf. Shemuel 
(Samuel), ‘name of God.’ In one of the two tradi- 
tions cx>mbined in J (Gn 6"^* lO"-*') Shorn, the 

‘son’ of Noah, is the eponymous ancestor of several 
peoples, occupying, roughly speaking, the central 
portions of the known world. P has a parallel list 
in 11" *. It is clear that Shem (from which is formed 
the frequently used title Shemites or Semites) stands 
merely for a geographical division, for some of the 
nations traced to him — e.g. Elam, and Lud (probably 
Lydians) — are certainly not Semitic. In the other 
tradition (9*®-**) ‘Shem’ stands for a people in Palestine 
— the Hebrews, or some portion of them — with whom 
‘Japheth’ lived in close conjunction, and to whom 
‘Canaan’ was subjugated. See Ham. 

A. H. M'Neile. 

SHEMA. — 1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5*. See Shimei, 
No. 6. 2. One of those who put to flight the inhabi- 
tants of Gath (1 Ch 8'*, called in v.*' Shimei). 3. One 
of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand, at the reading 
of the Law (Neh 8*, called in 1 Es 9*» Sammus). 4. A 
town of Judah, situated in the Negeb. The site is 
unknown. It is probably this Shema that appears 
in 1 Ch 2“ as a ‘son’ of Hebron. Cf. also Sheba, 4. 

SHEMAAH.-— A Benjamite (1 Ch 12»). 

SHEMAIAH (‘ Jahweh has heard’). — 1. The prophet 
who with Ahijah encouraged the revolution of the 
ten tribes from Jeroboam. In MT he appears after 
the revolution has begun (1 K 12**-“, 2 Ch 11*"). 
In the second LXX account, however, he appears 
at the beginning, at the assembly in Shechem (IK 12“). 
He is mentioned further in 2 Ch 12* *, and hi history in 
12". 2. Son of Shecaniah, descendant of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 3**). 3. Son of Shecaniah, ‘keeper of the east 
gate,’ and assistant to Nehemiah in repairing the wall 
(Neh 3**). 4. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4**), perhaps Shimei 
of vv.»- **. 6. A lleulKmite (1 Ch 5<), apparently 
called Shema in v.». 6. A Merarite Ivcvite dwelling 
In Jerusalem (1 Ch 9", Neh 11"). 7. A I>evlte of the 
family of Jeduthun (1 Ch 9'*), called Shammua In 
Neh 11". 8. Head of the Levltical Kohathite clan 
of Elizaphan in the time of David (1 Ch 15*- "). 9. 
The scribe who registered the names of the priestly 
courses in the time of David, son of Nethanel (1 Ch 24*). 
10. A Korahite liCvite, oldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
26*- *• ’). 11. A licvite, teacher of the Law in Judah 

under Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17*). 12. A Levite of the 

family of Jeduthun, engaged in purifying the Temple 
under llezekiah (2 Ch 29"). 13. A I^evile ‘over the 

freewill offerings of God’ (2 Ch 31**). 14. A chief of 
the licvites (2 Ch S.^*). called Samaias in LXX and 
in 1 Es 1®. 16. A chief man under Ezra (Ezr 8"), called 

Maasmas and Samaias in 1 Es 8“- 16. One of the 

family of Adonikam (Ezr 8"), in 1 Es 8*® Samaias. 
17. A priest of the family of Harim who married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10*'), in 1 Es 9** Sameus. 18. A 
layman of the family of Harim who did the same (Ezr 
id*'), In 1 Es 9“ Sabbaus. 19. A prophet, son of Ddalah, 
hired by Banbailat and Tobiah to terrify Nehemiah 
(Neh 6'®-'*). 20. One of the 24 courses of priests (Neh 
10* 12® "). 21. A man present at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh 12“). 22. A priest, descendant of Asaph 
(Neh 12**). 23. A singer (or clan) having part in the 
dedication of the wall (Neh 12*®). 24, Another, or 
perhaps the same (Neh 12**). 26. Father of Criah the 
prophet (Jer 26 [Gr. 33] *®). 26. A prophet, called 
‘the Neheiamite,' carried into captivity at Babylon 
with Jehoiachin, actively engaged in opposing Jeremiah 
(Jer 29»*'»*). Jeremiah predicted the complete cutting 
off of his family. 27. Father of Delalah, who was a 
prince in the reign of Zedekiah (Jer 36 £Qr. 43] ") 
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28 ’The great,’ kinsman of Tobias (To 5*’). In several 
cases two of these may be the same individual. The 
identification has the most probability in reference to 
2 and 3, 8 and 9, and 12 and 13. 

George R. Berry. 

SHEMARIAH. — 1. A Benjamite who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 126). 2. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch 1B»). 
3. 4. Two men who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
10«- «). 

SHEMEBER. — King of Zeboiim (Gn 14*). 

SHEMED. — See Suemer, No. 4. 

SHEMER. — 1. The owner of the hill purchased by 
Omri (1 K 16«). 2. A Merarite (1 Ch 6« ^«>). 3. An 
Asherite (1 Ch 7**, called in v.** Shomer). 4. A Ben- 
jainite (1 Ch 8‘*). The Heb. MSS show here some 
confusion between r and d as the final letter of the 
name. The AV (Shamed) and RV (Shemed) retain 
the reading of the Geneva version, which is based on 
the Vulg. Samad. 

SHEMIDA.— A ‘son’ of Gilead, according to Nu 26** 
CP]: called in Jos 17* [JE] a ‘son’ of Manasseh; his 
descendants are eruinierated in 1 Ch 7'*. The gentilic 
name Sheznidaites occurs in Nu 26**. 

SHEMINITH. — See art. Psalms, p. 772». 

SHEMIRAMOTH.— A Levitical family (1 Ch 15‘«- 
16*. 2 Ch 17«). 

SHEMUEL.— 1. The Simeon ite appointed to assist in 
the dividing of the land (Nu 34*°). It is not Improbable 
that the MT should be corrected to Shelumiel, the form in 
1 « 2« 7»- " 10^9. 2. Grandson of Issachar (1 Ch 7*). 

SHEN (‘the tooth or crag'). — A well-known place ‘the 
Shen,’ named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone which was set up by Samuel to commemorate the 
defeat of the Philistines (IS 7'*). The site is unknown. 

SHEHAZEAR. — See Sheshbazzab. 

SHEOL. — The Semitic equivalent of the classical cxin- 
ception of Hades. The word has been derived from 
a number of roots. The two main probable origins 
seem to be those from the Assyr. root sha'al (‘to consult 
an oracle’), and shilu (‘chamber’). The latter deriva- 
tion seems somewhat more in accordance with the 
synonym of pit. In any case, according to tliis deriva- 
tion of the word, Sheol was regarded as an underworld 
of the dead in whit^h the shades lived. Hebrew escha- 
tology, although somewhat obscure in its early phase, 
probably tended to perpetuate the animistic conception. 
The habit of burying the family in communal tombs may 
also have lent some meaning to the word. In Sheol the 
dead continued to live as on earth. It seems to have 
been a somt;what common belief that they could be 
summoned by some process of necromancy (1 S 2«). In 
the absence of any consistent Hebrew eschatology, how- 
ever, it is impossible to dt-ltirmine whether the d(*ad were 
believed to be conscious or active. Apparently diflferent 
opinions existed on this point (cf. Ps 88^* 94*^ 30*°, 
Job 14*, with Ezk 32*’). From the latter it would api>ear 
that the non-activity of the dead was the more current 
opinion. 

According to Eth. Enoch 22*-**, Sheol was divided Into 
four sections, intended respectively for the martyrs, 
*ihe righteous who were not martyrs, sinners who had 
lived prosperously, and sinners who had been to some 
degree punished. The situation of those in these four 
sections varied from extreme bliss in the first case to 
loss of all hope of the resurrection in the fourth. The 
souls in the third division were to be ’slain’ in the day 
of judgment; but the meaning of this is obscure. Nor 
is it at all clear that this fourfold division was commonly 
held. The twofold division into the abode of the blessed 
and the abode of those suffering punishment seems the 
more generally held. At the resurrection, which pre- 
ceded the judgment, It was believed, at least by those 
under the influence of Pharisaism, that the righteous 


shades would rise from Sheol, and, after receiving nen 
bodies, ascend to heaven. 

The NT conception of Sheol is not fundamentally 
other than that of Judaism, if we may judge from the 
few references. The most important is that of Lk 16**, 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Hades (AV hell) In 
the NT is either the synonym of death, or of complete loss 
and misery, although the idea of punishment is usually 
expressed by Gehenna. It would appear that the Idea 
of purgatorial cleansing, which Rabbinical Judaism 
introduced into the conception, was altogether absent 
from NT thought. Christ is said (Rev 1**) to have ‘the 
keys of death and Hades,’ and in 1 P 3*» He Is .said to have 
preached to ‘spirits in prison,’ i.e. in Sheol (cf. Apoc. 
Baruch 23*, 2 Es 7**- 9°). Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the NT does not develop any new doctrine ol 
Sheol, and is as far as possible from favouring the 
extreme speculation of either Rabbinic Judaism or of 
Patristic Christianity. Siiailer Mathews. 

SHEPHAM. — A place on the eastern boundary of the 
Promised Land (Nu 34*0' **). The site has not been 
identified. Perhaps Zabdl, the Shiphmite (1 Ch 27*’), 
was a native of Shepham. 

SHEPHATZAH (‘Jah has judged’).—!. One of 
David’s sons (2 S 3<“1 Ch 3*). 2. A family which 
returned with Zeriib. (Ezr 2* “Neh 7®) and Ezra (Ezr 8>). 
The name ai)pears in 1 Es 5* as Saphat and in 8>‘ as 
Saphatias. 3. A family of the ‘sons' of Solomon’s ser- 
vants ’ (Ezr 2*’ »» N(‘h 7*9) =* 1 Es 5** Saphuthi. 4. A Juda- 
hite family (Neh 1 P). 5. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 9*). 

Either this or the preceding should perhai)s be identified 
with No. 2 above. 6. A contemporary of Jeremiah 
(Jer 38*). 7. A Benjamite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12*). 8. A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 27*«). 

9. A son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 21*). 

SHEPHELAH.— See Plain (5). 

SHEPHER. — A ‘station’ of the children of Israel 
(Nu 33**' *<). Nothing is known about its position. 

SHEPHERD. — See Sheep. 

SHEPHI (1 Ch 1^°) or SHEPHO (Gn 36").— A Horite 
chief. 

SHEPHUPHAM (Nu 26** (")) or SHEPHUPHAN 

(1 Ch 86). — A Benjamite family -"Gn 46** Muppim 
and 1 Ch 7**- ** 26>° Shuppim ; gentilic Shuphamites In 
Nu 26” («). 

SHEREBIAH. — One of the I^evites who joined Ezra 
(Ezr 8*8- " Neh 8’ 9^ 10‘* (*») 12" *«). The name 
appears in 1 Es 8*’ as Asebebias, v.64 Eserebias, and 9^* 
Sarabias. Cf. Mahli. 

SHERESH. — A Mana.ssite clan (1 Ch 7**). 

SHERIFP.— In Dn 3*- » ‘sheriffs’ is the EV tr. 
Aram. tiphtQy^\ a word of quite uncertain meaning. 

SHESHAOH. — A cryptic name of Babel, found In th< 
received text of Jer 25** 5D*. It is formed by the 
method called Atbash, that is a substitution of tau for 
akph, Hhin for heth, and so on. The word is, however, 
no part of the original text of J<;remiah, being a 
conceit of later editors. In both passages it Is lacking 
In LXX. Cf. Leb-kamai. J. F. McCurdy. 

SHESHAI. — A clan resident in Hebron, driven thence 
by Caleb (Nu 13**, Jos 15»«, Jg 1*°). 

SHESHAN.— A Jerahraeellte (1 Ch 2**- «• »). 

SHESHBAZZAR. — This name is of Bab. origin, and 
appears In I^XX in fujveral forms, some of which point to 
the sun-god iSamas, others {e.g. Sanabassar) to the moon- 
god Sin as the derivation, the meaning being ‘O sun- 
god [or moon-god], protect the lord [or the son].’ The 
person Sheshbazzar is described as ‘the prince of Judah,’ 
and is said to have received from Cyrus the sacred 
Temple vessels and to have taken them to Jerusalem 
(Ezr !“• **, cf. 1 Es 2**- "). The same fact is stated in 
Ezr 6*8- *9, where Sheshbazzar Is designated ’the 
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governor* (pechOh), and is also said to have laid the 
foundations of the Temple (cf. 1 Es »«). It is 
probable that the Persian title ‘Tirshatha’ in Ezr 
2**, Nell 7“- refers to Sheshbazzar. 

Some have identified Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel on 
cne ground that the laying of the foundation of the 
I’emple is in Ezr 3* ascribed to Zerubbabel and in 5** 
to Sheshbazzar, while instances of men bearing two 
different names occur not infrequently (e.g, 2 K 23*« 
24‘^, Dn V). But, when we compare Ezr 3* and 5**, 
it does not seem necessary to assume that the two men 
are identical. Both may have returned from Babylon at 
the same time, and while Sheslibazzar was the ruling 
official, Zerubbabel may in all likelihood have been the 
moving spirit in building the Temple. Ezr 3* gives the 
Chronicler’s own account of the work, while Ezr 5 
puri)orts to be an official report, and would naturally 
mention the official head of the community as the person 
responsible for what occurred during his term of office. 
Then the possibility of the one person bt^aring two 
names, while not impossible, seems unlikely here, 
lx*cause ( 1 ) both names are of foreign origin, unlike 
the double names Daniel and Belle fthazzar, where the 
one is Hebrew and the other fort ign; and (2) as a rule 
the Chronicler is careful to note the identification — e.g. 
‘Daniel whose name was Belteshazzar.’ 

If, then, Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were two differ- 
ent men, was Sheshbazzar a Jew or a foreigner? In all 
probability he was a Jew. It was quite in accordance 
with the policy of the Persians to appoint a Jew to act 
as governor in Jerusalem, while the name Sheshbazzar, 
being of Bab. origin, would not likely be borne by a 
Persian. It has been conjtM'tured that Sheshbazzar is 
identical with the Shenazzar of I Ch 3‘®, a son of 
Jehoiachin and uncle of Z«Tubbabel; and this would 
justify the title ‘prince of Judah* given to him In 
Ezr 1*. Then, further, it is not unlikely that the younger 
man, Zerubbabel, took the leading part in the work of 
restoration, and as a result his uncle’s memory would 
fall into the background. This theory is made more 
probable by the fact that Zerubbabel succeeded to the 
governorship as early as the reign of Darius Hystaspis, 
B.c. 520 (cf. Hag H- 2«). W. F. Boyd. 

SHETH.— In Nu 24»’ (only) AV and RVm tr. b'en^ 
shHh ‘children (sons) of Sheth,’ but there can be little 
doubt that the correct tr. is that of R V, ‘sons of tumult.’ 

SHETHAR. — One of the seven princes who had the 
right of access to the royal presence (ICst l‘<). 

SHETHAR-BOZENAl.— One of those who corre- 
sponded with Darius about the re-building of the Temiile 
(Ezr 5»- • 6 «- »). Called in 1 Es 6 *- ^7 71 Sathrabuzanes. 

SHEVA.— 1. A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2 «). 2. See 

Shavsha. 

SHEWBREAD.— In one of the oldi st historical docu- 
ments preserved in the OT we find, in a passage telling 
of David’s flight from Saul, the first mention of an 
offering in the shaxie of ‘ holy bread,’ which was presented 
to J** in the sanctuary at Nob (1 S 21 ‘-*). Here this 
holy bread is also termed * the bread of the presence* 
(v.«), i.e. of which api>ears in EV as ‘shewbread’ — a 
rendering due to Tindale, who adds the note, ‘shew- 
brede, because it was alway in the i>resence and sight of 
the Lordc’ (cf. v.«, which ends literally thus: ‘the 
pre.sence-bread, that was taken from the presence of 
J**’). ‘Presence-bread’ is also the name for this 
special offering generally used in the Priests’ Code — but 
‘continual bread’ in Nu 4 ^, contractcHl from the fuller 
expression 2 Ch 2*. The Chronicler, however, j>refers 
another designation, which may be rendered ‘pile-bread’ 
Ch 9** 23** etc., EV ‘shewbread’) and Is to be ex- 
plalwd by the arrangement of the loaves in two piles (see 
below and cf. Lv 24" RVm). 

After its first historical mention in connexion with the 
Hanctuary 0 ^ Nob, where it was periodically renewed — 


at what intervals is not stated — the presence-bread is 
next met with in the Temple of Solomon. Here was 
an ‘altar of cedar* (1 K 6®®), which modem scholars 
regard as an altar for the presentation of the offering of 
the shewbread. It stood, according to the restored 
text, in front of the d'^lr, or Most Holy Place, and it is 
to be identified with ‘the table whereupon the shewbread 
was,' mentioned in 7"" in a section of later date (see, 
for the composite text of these chapters, the authorities 
cited in art. Temple, and cf. ih. § 6). The same inter- 
change of ‘ altar ’ and ‘ table ’ is found in Ezk 41 22 , cf. 44‘®. 

The table of shewbread to be provided for the Taber- 
nacle of P is discussed In the art. Tabernacle, § 6 (a) 
(cf. Temple, § 9). The preparation of tiie sliewbread 
itself, which in the time of the Chronicler was tlie privi- 
lege of a division of the Levites (1 Ch 9’“), is prescribed in 
another section of P (Lv 24" ®). The offe-ing consisted 
of twelve unleavened cakes of considerable size, since 
each cake contained a fifth of an ephalj — an ephah held 
more than a busliel — of fine flour. The cakes or loaves 
were arranged on the table in two piles; on the top of 
each pile was placed an oblation of frankincense. The 
cakes were renewed ‘every Sabbath day’ (v." RV); 
those removed were eaten by the priests alone within 
the sanctuary precincts, the shewbread being among 
‘the most holy of the offerings of the Lord’ (v.*). 

As regards the original significance of the shew'bread 
offering there can be no doubt. This antique form of 
oblation had its origin in pre-historic times in the 
naive desire to propitiate the deity by providing him 
W'ith a meal (see Sacrifice and Offering, § 16). This 
view is confirmed by the fact that it was accompanied, 
even in the later period, by a provision of wine, as is 
clear from the mention of ‘the flagons thereof, and the 
bowls thereof, to pour out withal’ (Ex 25** RV, Nu 4’). 
The analogy of tlnj classical lectisternia will at once 
fiugg<‘St itself. Less familiar is the similar offering among 
the Babylonians, who laid cakes of ‘sweet,’ i.e. un- 
leavened, bread on the altars of various deities (see 
Zimmern’s list in KAT^ 600). The analogy between 
the Babylonian and Hebrew ritual is rendered still more 
striking by the identity of the name ‘bread of the 
pre.sence’ {loc. cit.), and of the number of c^kes offered — 
twelve or a multiple of twelve. This number had 
probably an astrological origin, having reference 
originally to the twelve months of the year, or the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. For the later Hebrews, at least, 
the twelve loaves of the presence-bread doubtless rep- 
resented the twelve tribes of Israel, and w’ere interpreted 
as a symbolical expression of the nation’s gratitude ter 
God as the continual source of every material blessing, 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SHIBAH.— A name given to a well dug by Isaac 
(Gn 26”), which gave its name to the town Beersheba 
(wh. see). The word means, according to the writer, 
‘an oath’; and Be€r.sh(f>a is ‘the well of the oath,* 
so named from the sw'earing of the oath of friendship 
bt'tween Isaac and Abimelech (Gn 26**). In Gn 212*-® 
we have another account, according to which the well 
was dug by Abraham and received its name from the 
oath between Abraham and Abimelech. There is also 
a play on the word shebil'ah, ‘oath’ and sheba' , ‘seven,* 
as a sacrifice of seven lambs was offered. Perhaps the 
name^ liowever, was already in existence before Abraham’S 
time, and the writer simply gives a more or less plausible 
explanation of its derivation. W. F. Boyd. 

SHIBBOLETH (means both ‘ear of corn* and 
‘.stream’). — In the strife that arose between the 
Gileadites, under Jephthah, and the Ephralmites, an 
episode occurred which is recounted in Jg 12**". Accord- 
ing to this, the Gileadites were holding the fords of 
Jordan in order to cut off the fugitive Ephralmites; but 
the only way of differentiating between friend and foe 
was to test a fugitive as to his pronunciation of such a 
word as ‘ Shibboleth,’ in which the Ephralmite peculiarity 
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of pronouncing as « would immediately be noticed. 
If, on uttering this word, the fugitive pronounced It 
'Sibboloth,* he was known to be an Ephraimite, and 
was forthwith slain. In this way there fell, according 
to the obviously exaggerated account in J, ‘forty and 
two thousand.’ W. O. E. Oesterley. 

SHIELD. — See Armour Arms, § 2 (a). 

SHI6GAI0K.— See Psalms, p. 772*. 

8HIHOR in Is 23*, Jer 2^* seems to mean Egypt (7). 
the Nile (7), or the waters of Egypt; in 1 Ch 13*. Jos 13*. 
it is the S. W. frontier of Canaan. If the name is Hebrew 
it may mean ‘the Black,' In allusion to the dark waters 
or even to the black alluvial land itself: the Egyp. 
name of Egypt is Kemi, meaning ‘black.’ But, as 
Brugsch pointed out, ShUHGr is the. Egyp. name of a 
stream or canal, possibly the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, on or near the eastern border of Egypt (see Shur). 
The black alluvium might well be counted as the 
boundary of Canaan: but elsewhere the boundary is 
the ‘Brook’ (or ‘River’) of Egypt, i.e. the Wady eU 
Arish (see Shur). F. Ll. Griffith. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH.<-One of the boundaries of Asher 
(Jos 19“). It stands apparently for a river, most 
probably the Nahr ez~Zerka, the Crocodile River. 

SHIXHERON. — A place on the northern boundary 
of Judah (Jos 15“). The site is unknown. 

SHILHI.-— Father of Asa’s wife (1 K 22«, 2 Ch 20”). 

^tWTT.HTM — A town of Judah (Jos 15**). Cf. 
Shaaraim, 2. 

SHlLLEUi 8HILLEM1TES. — See Shallum, No. 7. 

8HIL0AH. — See Silo am. 

SHILOH. — 1. Here the Israelites assembled at the 
completion of the conquest, and erected the Tent of 
Meeting: portions were assigned to the still landless 
tribes, and cities to the Ijcvites (Jos 18‘ etc. 2H etc.). 
At Shiloh the congregation deliberated regarding the 
altar built by the men of the eastern tribes In the Jordan 
Valley (22^** ). During the period of the Judges, It 
was the central sanctuary (Jg 18*>), the scene of great 
religious festivals and pilgrimages (21‘*, 1 S 1*). 
On one of these occasions the Benjamltes captured as 
wives the women who danced among the vineyards 
(2B** ). Here the youth of Samuel was spent, and 
from this narrative we gather that the ‘ tent ’ had given 
place to a permanent structure, a ‘ temple’ (hlkdl), under 
the care of the high priest Eli and his family. The 
loss of the ark and the disaster to his sons proved fatal 
to Ell (1C and Shiloh apparently ceased to rank 

as a sanctuary. The destruction of its temple, possibly 
by the Philistines, is alluded to In Jer 7**- 20*' • 

(cf. Ps 78*®). Ell's descendants are afterwards found at 
Nob (1 S 14* 22“). The prophet Ahljah was a native 
of Shiloh (1 K 11*« 14*- *). 

The original name, as shown by the gentilic Shllonite, 
was ShilOn. This form survives in the mod. SeilUn, a 
ruined site on a hill E. of the road to Shechem, about 
9 miles N. of Bethel, and 3 miles S.W. of Khdn eULubhdn 
(Lebonah, Jg 2H»). A terrace on the N. of the hill, 
with a rock-hewn quadrangle, c. 400 ft. X 80 ft., may 
have been the site of the ancient temple. Tliere is an 
excellent spring In the valley to the east. There are 
also numerous rock-hewn tombs. The terraced slopes 
tell of vineyards, long since disappeared. 

2. The real meaning of the clause *Tmtil Shiloh 
eoma' (Gn 49^® EV) Is doubtful. If ‘Shiloh’ were a 
name applied to the Messiah, It would have a special 
significance; but this cannot be discovered. No 
ancient version so reads It. The Targg. (Onk., Jerus., 
and pseud.-Jon.) all interpret it of the Messiah. The 
Peshitta, on the other hand, reads ‘until he shall come 
whose it [i.e, the kingdom] is.’ Three possible readings 
are given in RVm. (1) ’Till he come to Shiloh'; 
grammatically correct, and supported by many scholars. 


Elsewhere In Scripture, Shiloh means the Epbralmli* 
town. This is taken to refer to Judah’s laying down 
the leadership he had exercised, when, the conquest 
finished, Israel assembled at Shiloh. Apart from other 
objections, however, sMbet, ‘sceptre,’ seems to denote 
something more than a mere tribal supremacy, and it 
is not certain that Judah possessed even that pre- 
eminence. (2) ‘Until that which is his shall come’; 
so LXX ‘till the things reserved for him come.’ (3) 

‘ Until he shall come who.se it Is ’ (Pesh., Targg. as above). 
While no certain decision as to the exact meaning is 
possible, the Messianic character of the verse is clear. 
It contemplates the ultimate passing of the power of 
Judah into the hands of an ideal ruler. 

Shilonite — ‘native of Shiloh’ is used of — 1. Ahljah 
(1 K 11” etc.). 2. A family dwelling In Jerusalem 
(1 Ch 9* etc.). In the latter passage the true reading is 
prob. ‘the Shel&nite’ (cf. Nu 26*®). W. Ewinq. 

SHILONITE.— 1. See Shiloh, 2. 2. See Shelah, 1. 

SHILSHAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7>7). 

SHIMEA. — 1. See Shammua, No. 2. 2. A Merarite 
(1 Ch 6»» (»)). 3. A Gershonlte (1 Ch <«)), 4. See 
Shammah, No. 2. 

SEUiMEAH. — 1 . A descendant of Jehlel ( 1 Ch 8**, called 
in 9” Shimeam). 2. See Shammah, No. 2. 

SHIMEAM. — See Shimeah, No. 1. 

SHIMEATH.— A name given to the father or mother 
of one of the murderers of Joash (2 K 12«, 2 Ch 24”). 
The murderer himself Is called Zabad in 2 Ch. and 
Josacar in 2 Kings. Probably for Zabad in 2 Ch. we 
ought to read Jehotabad, and undoubtedly Joiacar 
and Jehozabad are identical, and by scribal repetition 
(dlttography) we have the two really identical names 
and the varying forms Shimeath, Shimrith, and Shomer. 
The descriptions ‘Ammonitess’ and ‘Moabitess* in 
2 Ch. are certainly later embellishments of the story, 
and Shimeath was probably the father of the one mur- 
derer, Jehozabad, and an Israelite. The Shimeatbites 
were a family or division of the tribe of Caleb (1 Ch 2“). 
They may be included in the description ‘the families 
of the scribes, which dwelt at Jabez,’ but the whole 
passage leaves us uncertain. The Vulg. regards the 
name as referring to the function of a section of the 
scribes {resonantes) after the Exile. W. F. Boyd. 

SHUEEI, SHIMEITES. — Shimei was a popular name 
among the Hebrews, being e8i>eclally common in Levitlcal 
circles. Of most of the persons liearlng it, absolutely 
nothing except the name is known. 1. The iwrsonage 
of this designation, of whom the historian has given us 
some details, is a Benjarnlte of the clan of Saul. On 
account of his tribal and family connexions, It Is quite 
natural for him to be David’s bitter enemy. As the 
latter is fleeing before Absalom, Shimei meets him and 
heaps cuLsps and insults on the fugitive monarch. 
Dadd’s triumphant return, however, brings him in 
abject penitence to the feet ot his sovereign, who pardons 
him (2 S Nevertheless, David in his dying 

charge is represented as enjoining Solomon to ‘ bring his 
hoar head to Sheol with blood.’ After this Shimei Is 
not permitted to go beyond the walls of Jerusalem on 
pain of death; but presuming three years later to go 
to Gath in quest of fugitive slaves, he is executed by 
Benaiah at the command of the king (1 K 2** “® ). 

2. In the court intrigues connected with the royal 
succession, a courtier, Shimei (cf. art. Rei) by name, 
espoused the cause of Solomon (I K 1*). The official 
at the head of one of the prefectures which were erected 
by this monarcli, is probably Identical with him (1 K 4**). 

3. A master of the vineyards under David (1 Ch 27*0. 

4. A prince of the Judeean royal house, a brother of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3‘»). 6 . The name occurs In the 
tribal genealogies of l)oth Simeon and Reuben (1 Ch 
4” ** 6* [In v,» Shdsia]). 6 . The grandson of Levi 
(Ex 6”. Nu 3»*- «, 1 Ch 6” 23*- »). 7. A son of 
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h«rari (1 Ch 6”). 8. In the genealogy of Asaph (I Ch 
8**). 9. The tenth course of Levitical singers who 
were appointed by David (1 Ch 25‘7). 10. A I.«vlte who 
look part in the cleansing of the Temple under Hezekiah. 
orobably identical with one mentioned later as having 
charge of the tithes and oblations (2 Ch 29‘< 31*’- *«). 
11. In post-exilic times the name appears among those 
who had married foreign wives (Ezr 10** [1 Es 9** 
kernels] “• [1 Es 9*» Semei] [l Es 9« Someis]). The 
individuals referred to in vv, “ and *« belong to the 
laity. In Zee 12‘* the family of tht‘ Shimeites are men- 
tioned as participants in the mourning for national 
guilt; they appear in this connexion as representatives 
of the Levites. 12. The name occurs In the genealogy 
of Mordecai (Est 2* [Ad. Est 11* Semeias]). 13. 
Shammah, the brother of David, appears as Shimei 
in 2 B 21*'. 14. 1 Ch 8*' -Shema of v.'«. 

James A. Kelso. 

SHlBfEON’.— One of the sons of Harim, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10>‘ [1 Es 9»* Simon ChosameuB]). 

SHIHOK. — A Judahite family (1 Ch 4*®). 

SHOtRATH.— A Henjamite (1 Cii 8*'). 

8HIMR1. — 1. A Sirneonite (1 Ch 4**). 2. The father 
of one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 3. A family of 

gatekeepers (1 Ch 26'®). 4. A Ijcvite (2 Ch 29'®). 

SHIMRITH. — vSee Bhimeath. 

SHIMRON. — 1. The fourth son of Issachar (Gn 46'*, 
Nu26*< '*®). I Ch 7'); gentilic Shimronites in Nu 20*« (*®>. 
2. One of the towns wliose kings Jabin called to his 
assistance (Jos 11'). It was afterwards allotted to the 
tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19'®). Its site is unknown. Cf. 
next article. 

SHIMRON -MERON. — A Canaanite town, west of 
Jordan, who.se king was among those wdiom Joshua 
smote (Jos 12*®). Comparing its jaisition in the list 
with that of Shimron in the liH given in Jos 11', we 
may Infer that the two places are identical. 

SHIMSHAI. — The scribe or secretary of Rehum 
(Ezr 4»- »• '*• **), called in 1 Es 2'® Samellius. 

SHIN and SIN. — The twenty-first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 21st part, each ver.se of which in He.b. 
begins with this letter in one or other of its two forms. 

SHINAB.— The king of Admah (Gn 14*). 

8H1NAR.-A term employed in the OT for the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Babylonia (Gn lO'® 11* 14'- •, 
Jos 7”, Is 11", Zee 5", Dn 1*). Its former identifica- 
tion with Sumer, or Bout hern Babylonia, never regarded 
as very satisfactory, is now given up. Equally un- 
tenable Is the view that it is to be identified with Shan- 
khar, a land or district the king of which is mentioned 
In a letter from Tell el-Amarna along with the king of 
Khatti. There is little doubt that Shinar is to be 
Identified with the land of Babylonia, but the origin of 
the name has not been determined. L. W. King. 

SHIOK. — A town of Issachar (Jos 19'*), prob. *Ayiln 
tsh-Sha'in, about 3 miles east of Nazareth. 

8EUCPHI. — A Slmeonlte prince (1 Ch 4*’ W). 

SHIPHMITE.— See Shepham. 

SHIPHRAH.-- One of the two Hebrew mfdwlves 
(Ex 1*»). 

SHIPHTAN. — An Ephralmite prince (Nu 34«). 
SHIPS AND BOATS.— 1. In OT and Apocrypha.— 

li) Amonff the Israelites , — In spite of the Jong line of 
foast by which Palestine Is bordered, the Israelites were 
an agricultural rather than a maritime people. In fact a 
large part of the coast was occupied by the Phoenicians 
In the North and the Philistines In the South. That in 
the earliest times the people as a whole were ignorant 
of navigation is shewn by their version of the Flood, 
in which an unnavigable box takes the place of the 
uavigated ship of the ancient Accadian sinry. Excep- 
3H 


tlons more or less lo the rule in relatively ancient 
times were the tribes of Asher on the north, and Dan, 
before its emigration, on the south. 

‘And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 

Asher sat still at the haven of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks’ (Jg 5'^). 

It is very doubtful whether boats were originally used, 
even by the Phoenicians and the Phili.stiiies, except for 
fishing, and perhaps for purely local traffic and communi- 
cation. Zidon, the earliest Phoenician settlement, was, 
like its synonym, Beth-saida, derived from a root mean- 
ing to catch prey, and was doubtless first noted as a 
fishing town. Again, Dagon, the chief god of the Philis- 
tines, Is derived from the word dag, meaning a fish. 

At a somewhat later period we find Zebulun described 
as a ‘haven of ships* (Gn 49'*), and later still, probably 
after the division of the kingdom, Issachar is mentioned 
with Zebulun as deriving wealth from naval commerce 
(Dt 33'“). 

In any case, it is not till the time of Bolomon that 
we hear definitely of any important development of 
commercial enterprise. Under the direction, and with 
the co-operation, of the Plimnicians, cedar and cypress 
timbers from Ix*l)anon were cut and floated down the 
rivers to the coast and formed intoraft8(AV floats), which 
carried the sawn stones to Joppa. Here they w’ere broken 
up, and both were conveyed to Jerusalem for the building 
of the Temple (1 K 5“, 2 Ch 2*-'*). Solomon had also 
a navy of ships navigated by Phoenician sailors. They 
were stationed at Ezion-gober, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and traded with Ophir, probably in the south- 
east of Arabia, in gold and precious stones (IK 9®***). 
The ‘ivory and and peacocks’ of 1 K 10** may have 
been imported into this region from India and more 
distant Eastern lands, or the ships of Hiram and Solomon 
may themselves have made more distant voyages. In 
addition to this, there was a regular trade maintained 
with Egypt, whence Solomon imported chariots and 
hors<'9 (10*«- *“). 

The conflict between the Northern and Southern 
Kingdoms after Solomon’s death put a stop to the 
commercial activiti* s of the Jews, and there does not 
appear to have been any attempt to revive them till the 
lime of Jehoshaphat, whose fleet of ships made for 
trading for gold to Ophir was wrecked at Ezion-geber. 
An offer of Ahaziah to join In a renew'al of the enterprise 
was afterwards rejected (IK 22®»- ♦•). The mention in 
Is 2'* of ’shifis of Tarahish’ among the objects against 
which J‘”s judgment w^ould be directed, makes it 
likely that there was again a revival of naval commerce 
in the prosperous reigns of Jotham and Uzziah. Finally, 
In the time of the Maccal^ees we read that Simon, the 
brother of Judas, made Joppa a seaport (1 Mac 14*). 
It was probably at this iM»riod that the Jews first began 
to have experience of ships of war (1 Mac 1'* 16*; cf. 
Dn 11*®), though they must have been in use at a much 
earlier period. There are figures of such ships, with 
sharp beaks for ramming, in Bayard’s History of Nineveh^ 
and Sennacherib in his expedition against Merodach- 
baladan had ships manned by Tyrians. In Is 33*' the 
allusion is certainly to hostile ships, but the reference 
may be to ships of transport, rather than warships. 
In any case the distinction between a merchantman and 
a warship in early limes was obviously not so definite 
aa it afterwards became. 

(2) A mong neighbouring nations. —Unlike the Israelites, 
the Phcenicians were the great navigators of the ancient 
world. Their country w'as particularly favourable for 
such a development. Dwelling on a narrow piece of 
sea-board, unsuited for agriculture (they importea com 
from Palestine, 1 K 5", Ac 12*®), they had behind them 
the I^ebanon range, famed for its great cedars, and a 
coast with good natural harbours. By the time of 
Bolomon they would seem already to have had an 
extensive trade. The phrase ‘ ships of Tarshlsh * which 
probably meant originally ships accustomed totradewltb 
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Tartessus in Spain, had come to be used in a secondary 
sense, like our ‘East-Indiaman,’ of large vessels suited 
for such a trade. It is believed that by this time they 
liad penetrated as far as Cornwall, and had even 
iound their way to the Canaries. Their numerous 
colonics, at any rate the most distant, of which Carthage 
is the best known, probably began to be founded soon 
after. The form of their ships was, it would appear, a 
gradual development from the hollowed trunk of a tree 
to the vessel of three banks of oars, known among the 
Greeks as a trireme (see Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Ships ’). With 
the Assyrians navigation seems to have been confined to 
the Tigris and Euphrates, where small timber boats, sup- 
ported by inflated skins (Jceleks), and coracles of plaited 
willow (kufas), were largely in use {senEBi, art. ‘Ships’). 
On the other hand, the Babylonians seem quite to have 
justified the phrase ‘siiips of their rejoicing ’ i.c. in which 
they take pride (Is 43i<), having extended their voyages 
to the Persian Gulf, and even engaged in commerce 
with India since the 7th cent. b.c. The Egyptians used 
* vessels of papyrus’ for the navigation of the Nile (Is 18*, 
cf. Job 9*®), but it is not quite certain whether they 
were boats constructed out of papyrus, or rafts composed 
of bundles of these reeds bound together. We learn from 
Egyptian monuments that they had also ships of con- 
siderable size. We have very little to guide us in 
determining the form or size of ships during these early 
periods, but it is proi)able that while at first they appear 
to have varied greatly, they gradually approximated to 
the tyi>e of vessel used in the Levant in NT times. It is 
not possible to say at what time sails were first intro- 
duced. We find them, or more correctly the sail, in the 
one great sail mentioned in Ezk 27* In addition to the 
oars. In Is 33** the sail only is mentioned. In v.*‘ 
the ‘galley with oars’ is mentioned distinctively, and in 
contrast to the ' gallant ship,' which probably means the 
larger vessel provided with a sail. 

(3) In literature . — That the Israelites, though, generally 
speaking, unused to navigation, had some acquaintance 
with and took an inten^st in shipping, is clear from the 
constant reference to ships in their literature. Is 33**, in 
which Israel is compared to a disabled vessel, has been 
already alluded to. Ezekiel’s famous comparison of Tyre 
to a ship in 27<-“ gives a fair general idea of the different 
parts of a ship of that period, though some of them — the 
deck-planks of ivory, the sail of fine bordered linen, the 
awnings of blue and purple — are evidently idealized. The 
graphic picture in Ps 107** ** of the terrors experienced 
by those ‘who go down to the se4i in ships’ was almo.st 
certainly written by one who had experienced a storm 
at sea. In P.s 104** the ships are, as much as leviathan, 
the natural denizens of the deep. Of special beauty is 
the simile of the ship that passes over the waves and 
leaves no pathway of its keel behind (Wis 5’®), to 
express the transitoriness of human life and human 
hope. The danger of ship-faring is pointed out in 
Wis 14*. That iwiople should commit their lives to a 
small piece of wood would be absurd but for Divine 
Providence. 

2. In the NT.— We are concerned chiefly with our Lord’s 
Galileean ministry and St. Paul’s voyages. (1) On the 
Sea of Galilee . — The Galilaean boats were u.sed primarily 
for fishing, and also for communication .between the 
villages on the Lake, and probably for local trade. At 
least four of our Lord’s disciples were fishermen, and 
were oilled while engaged in their work. He frequently 
crossed the Lake with His disciples, and sometimes 
preached from a boat to the people on the shore (Lk 5*, 
Mk 4>). Among the most picturesque Incidents of His 
life as recorded in the Gospels are the miracle of stilling 
the tempest and the miraculous draughts of fishes. The 
boats were small enough to be in danger of sinking from 
a very large catch of fish, and yet large enough to 
contain our Lord and at least the majority of His 
twelve Apostles, and to weather the storms which are 
ttiU frequent on the Lake. It appears from the frequent 


Vise of the definite article, ' the boat,* that one particular 
boat, probably St. Peter’s, was usually employed. 

(2) In the Levant . — Ships played an important part 
in St. Paul’s missionary journeys. It was frequently 
necessary for him to cross the .<Ega?an, and sometimes 
to make longer voyages to and from Syria. That he was 
frequently exposed to great danger we learn not only 
from the detailed account of his shipwreck in Ac 27, but 
from an express statement in 2 Co 1 1**, in which, writing 
before this event, he says ‘thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have 1 been in the deep,’ which certainly 
seems to mean that he drifted for this space of time 
ui)on the spar or some part of a wrecked ship. But our 
interest is centred chiefly in the account of his voyage 
from Cwsurea to Puteoli in Ac 27. 28. From this we learn 
that the larger vessels were of a considerable size, that 
of the shipwreck containing, according to what is 
probably the correct text, 276 persons (27**; according 
to B, 76). It was impelled only by sail, the only oars 
mentioned being the paddles used as rudders, which were 
braced up, probably in order to allow the ship to be more 
easily anchored at the stern (vv.**- ♦*). This, a custom 
not infrequently resorted to when some special purpose 
was served by it, was to enable them to tlirust the vessel 
into a favourable place on shore without the necessity of 
turning her round. In addition to the mainsail, the 
ves.sel had a foresail (arlemdn), which wa.s used for the 
same puriK)se, as more easily adapted for altering the 
ship’s course (v.*®). The vessel had one small boat, which 
was usually towed behind, but was taken up for greater 
security during the storm {v.‘*). Another remarkable 
practice is that described in v-i* as ‘ using heli>8, under- 
girding the ship.* These helps or ‘under girders’ were 
chains passed under and across the ship, and tightened 
to prevent the boards from springing. It was a common 
practice of ancient times, and is not unknown even In 
modern navigation. Soundings were taken to test the 
near approach to land, much as they would be at the 
present day. Though ships had to depend mainly on one 
great square sail, by bracing this they were enabled to sail 
within seven points of the wind. In this case, allowing 
another six points for leeway, the vessel under a north- 
easter {Euraquilo, v.‘*) nmde way from Cauda to Malta, 
a direction considerably north of west. As, however, 
the vessel could not safely carry the mainsail, or even the 
yard-arm, these were first lowered on deck, and then 
the ves8t‘l must have been heaved to and been carried 
along and steadied by a small storm-sail of some kind. 
Had she drifted before the wind she would inevitably 
have been driven on to the Syrtis, tlie very thing they 
wished to avoid (v.**). This has been shown very clearly 
by Smith in his classical work, The. Voyage of St. Paul, 
ch. Hi. The same writer draws attention to the thoroughly 
nautical character of St. Luke’s language, and the evi- 
dence of its accuracy by a comi)arison with what is known 
of ancient naval practice; and, what is jierhapseven more 
striking, the evidence of skilful navigation to which the 
narrative points. He justly observes that the chief 
reason why sailing In the winter was dangerous (27* 28») 
was not so much the storms, as the constant obscuring 
of the heavens, by which, before the discovery of the 
compass, mariners had chiefiy to direct their course. 

The fact that two of the ships in which St. Paul sailed 
were ships of Alexandria engaged in the wheat trade 
with Italy (27“- ** 28^‘* ^»; Puteoli was the great 
emporium of wheat), Is especially interesting, as we 
happen to know more about them than any other ancient 
class of ship. In the time of Commodus a series of coins 
with figures of Alexandrian corn-ships was struck tc 
commemorate an exceptional Importation of wheat from 
Alexandria at a time of scarcity. One of these ships, 
moreover, was driven into the Piraeus by stress of 
weather. Lucian lays the scene of one of his dialogues 
{The Ship or IFf«/lcs) on board of her. From the 
coins and the dialogue together we get a very good 
idea of the ships of that time (2nd cent, a.p.) and tbetf 
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naTigation. Lucian’s ship was 180 ft. by 45 ft., with a 
calculated tonnage of about 1200. It Is not surprising, 
then, that the Castor and Pollux was large enough to 
contain, in addition to her cargo and crew, the 276 persons 
of the shipwrecked vessel (Ac 28”). Josephus was 
wrecked in a ship containing 600. The ships had one huge 
square sail attached to an upright maat about the centre 
of the vessel, with a very long yard-arm. There was also 
a secpnd small mast, set diagonally near the bow, and 
looking not unlike a modern bowsprit, which carried the 
foresail. On the ])rinclpal mast there was also sometimes 
a small triangular topsail. Both ends of the vessel curved 
upwards and were pointcvl liorizontally, and terminated, 
the former especially, in some sort of decoration, very 
frequently a swan . The two rudder paddles, the universal 
method of steering till about the 12th cent., were usually 
in the larger vessels passed through port-holes, which 
could also serve as hawse holes when the vessel was 
anchored by the stern. 

(3) In literature. — In the books of the NT, shipping 
provided the writers with some striking similes. In the 
Kp. to the Ileb. (6'»), Christian hope is called ‘the 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and entering 
into that which i.s within the veil.' Again. St. James 
compares the tongue, In tiie control which its constraint 
exercises on the ciiaracter, to the very small rudders 
by which ships, though they be so great, are turned 
about (3*). F. H. Woods. 

SHISHA.— See Shavsha. 

SHISHAK (Kgyp. Shoshenk OT Sheskonk Founder 

of the 22nd Dyn. (r. b.c. 950). Hii reigned at least 
21 years. Jeroboam fl<*d to him (1 K 11<®), and he 
plundered Jerusalem in the llfth year of liehoboam 
(14“, 2 Ch 12’). A long list of Palestinian towns of 
Israel, as well as of Judah, was engraved by Sheshonk 
on the south wall of the temple of Karnak, but Jeru- 
salem has not been recognized among the surviving 
names In the list. Max MOller suggests that these 
towns may not have been conquered but that they 
merely paid tribute, hence the appearance of Israelitish 
towns among them, F. Ll. Griffith. 

SHITRAl. — A Sharonite who was over king David’s 
lierds that fed in Sharon (1 Cii 27”). 

SHITTAH TREE {shitWi, Is 41i» RV ‘acacia tree’; 
shittim wood ['atsi-shUtiml Ex 255- ‘o- «3 26”- » 27‘-«, 
Dt 10’, 11 V ‘acacia wood’). — shittdh was originally 
shintah, r.nd i.s equivalent to Arab, sunt, which is the 
Acacia nilotica; but the word no doubt includt'd other 
de.sert acacias. The seydl of the Arabs, which includes 
the gum-arabic tree (A. scyal). an<l A. tortilis would 
iOth furnish suitable wood. Both these tn^es are plenti- 
fvil around the Dead Sea, particularly at ‘Am Jidy. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SHITTIM. — 1. The name of the last encampment of 
the Israelites, on the east of the Jordan opposite Jericho. 
There the Israelites began to intermarry with Moabites 
(Nu 25‘® ), and from there Joshua sent out the spies 
to Jericho (Jos 2‘ 3*). The name means ‘acacias,’ and 
the place is called in Nu 33” Abel-shittim, or ‘Meadow 
of acacias.* Josephus (Ant. iv. viii. 1, v. i. 1) identifies 
the place with Abila, which he says Is 7i Roman miles 
east of the Jordan, and which Jerome says was 6 miles 
east of it. Several modern scholars identify Abila with 
Khirbet Kefr^n at the entrance of the Wady Kefrin, at 
the base of the mountains of Moab. 

2 . Joel’s reference to the ‘Valley of Shittim* (3*®) 
must refer to some valley heading from Jerusalem to the 
Dead Sea (cf. Ezk 47^® ) — perhaps the ‘Valley of the 
brook Kidron,' the modem Wady en-NGr. It Is certainly 
not the same as No. 1, although confused with it by 
Ochser {JE xl. 297 f.). The reference to Shittim in 
Mic 6» — ‘from Shittim to Gllgal’ — is geographically 
unintelligible, and Is rightly thought by many scholars 
ro be a gloss. Qeorob A. Barton. 


8HIZA. — Father of a Reubenite chief (1 Ch 11*). 

SHOA.— A race named in Ezk 23” iJong with Baby- 
lonians, Chaldaeans, Pekod, Koa, and Assyrians. TheSiifU 
were nomads, frequently named in the same company by 
Assyrian and Babylonian writers, and among other seats 
Inhabited the E. of the Tigris. C. II. W. Johns. 

SHOBAB.— 1. One of David’s sons (2 S 5”, 1 Ch 3^ U*). 
2. A Calebite (1 Ch 2^8). 

SHOBACH. — The captain of the host of Iladarezer, 
the Arama'an king of Zobah (wh. see), who commanded 
the forces of that king when he aided the Ammonites in 
their war with king David. David defeated him, and 
flhobach lost his life (2 S lO'® *®). In 1 Ch 19” the 
name is spelled Shophacb. 

Perhaps because so little was known of Shobach, he played 
an important part in later imaginative tradition. The 
Mishna (Sotah, viii. 1) make.s him a giant of the Ammonites 
equal to Goliath, while tl»e Samaritan (’hronicle, sometimes 
called ‘the book of Joshua,’ tells a long tale concerning 
him (chs. 26-38), making him the son of Hainan, a king of 
Persia whom Joshua had killed, and who stirrer! up a great 
coalition to avenge the death of his father ! -\11 authentic 
information concerning Shobach is contained in 2 S lO®-”*, 
which 1 Ch 19” repeats. George A. Barton. 

SHOBAI. — A family of porters (Ezr 2”, Neh 7” [1 Es 
5*8 Sabi]). 

SHOBAL.— 1. A ‘son’ of Seir the Horite, and one of 
the ‘dukes* of the Horites (Gn 36”- Ch 1”- ”). 

2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This Shobal 
is called in 1 Ch 4” * a ‘son’ of Judah, and in 2^® ‘.son* 
of Caleb and 'father* of Kiriath-jearim. The name is 
probably to be connected, if not identified, with No. 1. 

SHOBEK. — A signatory to the covenant (Neh 10” (”). 

SHOBI. — According to 2 S 17*^ a son of Nahash 
the king of Ammon, who, with Machir of Ix)-debar, 
showed kindness to David wlien he fled to Mahanaira 
at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. There is some 
doubt about the name, however, as in 1 Ch 19'^- the son 
of Nahash wlio succeeded him was Ilanun. S. A. Cook 
{AJSL xvi. 164) suggests that the text of 2 S 17” 
is corrupt, and that it originally read ‘and Nahash 
came,* instead of ‘Shobi, son of Nahash.’ The very 
existence of Shobi seems, therefore, uncertain. If, 
however, the present text of Samuel is sound, it Is a 
better historical authority than Chronicles. 

George A. Barton. 

SHOOK, STACK. — In Jg 15® tlu* former, and in Ex 
22® the latter, is in AV the rendering of the same 
word — RV uniformly ‘shocks,’ — wJuch in both places 
Is opposed to the ‘standing corn’ or ‘standing grain* 
(so Amer. RV for ‘corn’ throughout). The former, 
at least. Is misleading, since the Hebrew’.? did not set up 
their sheaves in shocks {Srotic^ ‘stocks’), but piled 
them in heaps for conveyance to the threshing-floor 
(Agriculture, § 3). So In the beautiful figure, Job 
5*8, render ‘like as a heap of corn comi'th up (to the 
threshing-floor) in its season.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SHOE. — See Dress, § 6, where also reference is made 
to the custom, widely prevalent in antiquity, of remov- 
ing the shoes before entering a temple, or other sacred 
precinct, in order to save the latter from ceremonial 
defilement. (For the original motive see /2.S* 453.) 

The shoe played a part, further, in certain symbolical 
actions in Hebrew law\ Thus in Ru 4^ we are informed 
that it was an ancient custom in Israel, on completing 
a purchase, for the seller to draw off his shoe and hand 
It to the buyer, as a symbol of the transference of the 
property sold. A parallel symbolism is disclosed by 
the frequent occurrence, in early Babylonian deeds of 
sale dealing with house property, of the phrase, ‘the 
pestle [of the mortar] has been transferred* (Meissner, 
Aus dem aUbab. Recht, 6). In times W'hen writing was 
the accomplishment of the few, such a symbolic act In the 
presence of witnesses was doubtless held equivalent tc 
the later formal deeds (Jer 32*® ). 
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The same passage of Ruth and Dt 25*- shows that this 
ayrabollsm, somewhat differently performed, with another 
still more expressive, was also adopted in the case of one 
renouncing his right to his deceased brother’s wife (see 
Marriage, § 4). 

In the expression ‘upon [or over] Edom will I cast 
my shoe' (Ps 60® 108®) many authorities find a reference 
to an extension of this shoe symbolism, the actual 
taking possession of the property being symbolized by 
throwing a shoe over or upon it. Others, however, 
rendering as RVm ‘unto Edom,’ see in the words an 
assertion of Edom’s servitude, it being the part of a 
slave to carry his master’s shoes. The context and the 
singular ‘shoe’ (not ‘shoes’) favour the former inter- 
pretation. A. R. S, Kennedy. 

SHOHAM.— A Merarite (1 Ch 24*7). 

SHOMER. — 1. 1 Ch 7“. See Shemer, No. 3. 2. 2 K 
12”. See Shimeath. 

SHOPHAOH. — See Shobach. 

SHOSHANNIM, SHOSHANKIM - EDUTH. — See 

Psalms, p. 772». 

SHOVEL.— 1. Ex 27* 38®, Nu 4>«, 1 K 7<«- ", 2 K 
25*^ 2 Ch 4‘^- Jer 52**, of a utensil for removing 
the ashes from the altar. 2. Is 30”, for the broad, 
shallow, winnowing shovel with which corn after thresh- 
ing was thrown up against the wind to clear It of the 
chaff. 

SHRIKE.— See Diana. 

SHROXTB. — This word is used in Ezk 31® in the 
general sense of ‘shelter,’ ‘covering,’ as in Milton’s 
Comus, 147 — ‘Run to your shrouds, within these brakes 
and trees.’ 

SHUA.— 1. The father of Judah’s Canaanite wife 
(On 38®* 1*), who appears in 1 Ch 2® (RV) asBath-shua. 
2 . A daughter of Heber (1 Ch 7®*). 

SHUAH.— A son of Abraham and Keturah, Gn 25®, 
1 Ch 1®*. The tribe reprewntcd by this name may 
perhaps be the Suchu of the cuneiform iiiHcrlptions, < n 
the right bank of the Euphrates. Bildad the Shuhite 
(Job 2” 8* 18* 25* 42*) i.s prob. intended to be thought 
of as belonging to this tribe. 

SHUAL.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7»«). 

SHUAL, LAND OF. — A region referred to in 1 S 13‘® 
as the d(‘Stination of one of the three bands of Philis- 
tine raiders. The close connexion of Ophrah with 
the district named indicates that this was one of its 
towns. H. L. WiixETT. 

SHUBAEL. — See Siiebuel. 

SHUHAH. — A brother of Chelub (1 Ch 4“). 

SHUHAH.— A son of Dan (Nu 26«), called in Gn 46*® 
Husbim; gentilic Shuhamitea in Nu 26*®. 

SHUHITE. — See Situ AH. 

SHXJLAMBUTE. — See Shunem, Song or Songs. 

SHUMATHITES. — A family of Kirlath-jearira (I Ch 

2 «). 

SHUKAMMITE. — See next article. 

SHUKEM.— A border town of Tssachar (Jos 19*®), 
and the camping-ground of the Philistines before Saul’s 
last battle (IS 28*). It has been identified from early 
times with Sdlam, a village five miles south of Tabor, 
on the south slope of Little Hermon. It is on the north 
of the Valley of Jezreel, and opposite to Gil boa, where 
Saul was encamped; the situation suits the scene of 
the battle well. A Shunem is also the scene of Elisha’s 
miracle in 2 K 4®*-, where the identification is more 
doubtful. The narrative suggests a place on the road 
from Samaria, his home (v.*), to Carmel, and not too far 
from the latter (v.®®« ); Solam satisfies neither of these 
conditions. Shunammite is applied (1) to A bishag 
(1 K 1»), who is perhaps the original of the Sbulamniite 
of Ca 6*®, the interchange of I and n being exemplified in 


the modern Solam »=* Shunem; (2) to the unnamed 
friend of Elisha In 2 K 4®»- 8*-®. The narrative gives us 
a picture of Heb. home-life at its best, and shows how the 
legal and theoretical subjection of the wife was often 
modified in practice. She is ‘a great woman,’ perhaps 
an heiress, and takes the lead in both stories; by the 
time of the latter she may have been a widow. For the 
miracle, cf. 1 K 17®®-. C. W. Emmet. 

SHUNI.— A son of Gad (Gn 46‘®, Nu 26»» <**) [gentilic 
Shunites]). 

SHUPHAM, SHUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM. — See 

Muppim and Shephupham. 

SHUR. — A place or district on the N.E. tiorder of 
Egypt (Gn 16* 20* 25*®, Ex 15®*, 1 S 157 27«). The 
name in Aramaic means ‘wall,’ and, as Egyp. th is 
regularly rendered by ah in Aramaic, Shur is probably 
the Egyp. city Thor (tlie vocalization is uncertain), a 
fortress near the N.E. frontier, and capital of the 14th 
nome of Lower Egypt. Tliis Thor lay on a stream or 
canal named Shi-Hlir (see Shihor), and malefactors 
were sent tiiither after having their noses cut off. It 
is tempting to identify it with Rhinocorura (see Egypt 
[River op]), but it was on the banks of a fresh-water 
CRnal and 10 days’ march from Gaza. Perhaps it is 
the later Sele, near el-Kantara, on the Suez Canal. 

F. IjL. Griffith. 

SHUSHAN(Dn 8®, Neh 1* etc.). -The Susa (Ad. Est 11») 
of th«* Greeks, now Susot Shush in S.W. Persia, between 
the Shapur and the river of Dizful (the ancient Koprates), 
It was for many centuries the capital of Elam, and 
afterwards one of the three capitals of the Persian 
empire. Cf. also Elam. 

SHUSHANCHITES, i.e. inhabitants of Shushan 
(Susa), are mentioned in Ezr 4* among the colonists 
settled by Osnappar (Ashurbanipal) in Samaria. 

SHUSHAN-EDUTH.— See Psalms, p. 772*. 

SHUTHELAH. — One of the tliree clans of the tribe 
of Ephraim (Nu 26»- [gentUic Shuthelahite] »). In 
the r)arallel passage, 1 Ch 7®®- ®*, the foundation text 
has been expanded and mis- written. J. F. McCurdy. 

SHUTTLE. — Only Job 7®, where it is doubtful 
whether the reference is to the shuttle-rod of the loom 
or to the loom lt.self. The Ileb. word has the latter 
meaning in its only other occurrence, Jg 16‘*. See 
Spinning and Weaa^ino, 3 and 4 (5). 

SIA (Neh 7*7) or SIAHA (Kzr 2**).— A family of 
Netlilniin (1 Es 5®* Sua) who returned with Zerubbabel. 

SIBBECAI. — See Mebunnai. 

SIBBOLETH. — See Shibboleth. 

SIBMAH. — See Sebam. 

SIBRAIM. — A point on the Ideal northern boundary of 
the Holy I^and (Ezk 47*®); site uncertain. Cf. Ziphron. 

SIOOUTH. — A word whicii is found in parallelism 
with Ohiun in Am 5®®. Tiie, i)r(‘sent form is probably 
due to the Massoretic combination of the consonants 
of Sakkuth with tlie vowels of ahiqquta (‘al>omination ’) — 
the same vocalization which we find in Chiun. /Sakkut 
is another name for the Assyr. god Ninib, god of the 
planet Saturn. Kaiwanu {Chiun) i.s also a name of 
NirUb. This would make Chiun and SIccuth synony- 
mous — or at least different manifestations of the same 
deity. As evidence that this is the correct reading 
of the names, Rogers points out that the Babylonians 
themselves invoked Sakkut and Kaiwanu together, just 
as they appear in Amos. (See Chiun and Rephan.) 

W. M. Nesbit. 

SIOK, SICKNESS. — See Medicine. 

SICKLE.— The Hebrew sickles (Dt 16® 23®» etc.) 
or reaping-hooks were successively of flint, bronze, and 
iron, and set In handles of bone or wood. In Palestine 
the flint sickle goes back to the later Stone age (Vincent, 
Cancan d*aprh VexphraHon ricentt, 388 ft. with illust.); 
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a specimen was found by Bliss at Lachish. Similar 
flint sickles, with bone hafts, have been found in Egypt. 
The ancient sickles were of two kinds, according as the 
cutting edge was plain or toothed; the modern Palestinian 
reaping-hook is of the latter kind and somewhat elabo- 
rately curved (illust. Benzinger, Heh. Arch.^ 141). In 
Jer 60*® the reaper is described as ‘ he that handleth the 
sickle’ {maggHl, AVm ‘scythe,’ which is also wrongly 
given as an alternative in AVm of Is 2^ Mic 4® for 
‘pruning hooks*?). Tiit; same word is rendered ‘sickle’ 
in Jl 3*» ‘put ye in the sickle, for the vintage is ripe’ 
(RVra), where the context, tlie LXX rendering, and the 
same figure in Rev 14*® all show that the reference is 
to the smaller but similarly shaped ^ape-knife, expressly 
named maggOl in the Mishna, with which the grape- 
gatherer cut off the bunches of ripe grapes. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

sioiroN . — Tills was one of the numerous places 
written to by tlie Homans on behalf of the Jews in b.c. 
139 (1 Mac 15“). It was situated on the Gulf of Corinth, 
about 18 miles W. of Corinth. It was distinguished 
in plastic art, and was in early times very imiwirtant 
and wealthy, but sank to insignificance early in the 
Christian era. A. Souter. 

SIDDIM, VALE OP. — The scene of the defeat of the 
five Canaanite kings by Amraphel and his three allies 
(On 14*® ). 1 1 is described as full of ‘slime pits’ or bitumen 
wells, i.e. holes in the ground from which there issued 
petroleum, which, when exposed to the air, hardened 
Into solid bitumen. In the rout of the five kings by 
the four, these holes proved disastrous to the forces of 
the former, hampering them in their efforts to escape 
(Gn 14*®). The battlefield is doubtless thought of as 
being in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, where 
bitumen is still abundant, ma.sses of it, which have been 
detached from the bottom, Indug often found floating on 
the surface after shocks of earthquake; and the Vale 
of Slddim is expres.sly identified in Gn 14* with the Dead 
Sea by the explanatory Insertion, ‘the sann; is the Salt 
Sea.’ If by this is meant that the vale w'as co-cx- 
tensive with the Dead St!a, the statement must be errone- 
ous, for the greater part of the Dead 8ea (the N. half of 
which has in places a depth of 1300 feet) is the remains 
of an inland sea which exi.sted long before tin* appear- 
anc<.‘ of man on the earth,’ and consequently long before 
the age of Abraham. But it is possible that the Vale of 
Slddim is intended to be identified with only a portion of 
the Dead Sea; and those who consider Sodom and the 
other four ‘cities of the plain’ to have been situated at 
the 8. end of the Dead Sea (where the morass of es- 
Sebkha now is) have taken the site of iSTddim to be the 
southern portion of the Sea itself, which is very shallow 
and may once have been dry ground that has been 
covered by water through subsidence (cf. art. ‘Siddim’ 
in Hastings’ Dli). By other observers, however, the 
shallows at the southern extremity of the lake are 
thought to be the result of elevation rather than of 
submersion; and if Sodom and the other four cities 
associated with it were situated at its N. end, a barren 
plain, in its N.W. corner, may have been the scene of 
the engagement recorded in Gn 14. G. W. Wade. 

SIDE, a Greek colony, was situated on the coast of 
Pamphylla, on a low promontory about 10 miles E. of 
the river Eurymedon. It had two harbours and was well 
fortified. The remains are extensive and interesting 
{Eaki Adalia). It was one of the cities addressed on 
behalf of the Jews by the Romans in b.c. 130 (1 Mac 15**). 

A. Souter. 

SIDOE. — See Zidon. 

SIEGE.— See Fortification and Sieoecraft. 
SIEVE. — See Agriculture, 3. 

SIGN. — Any outward fact which serves as a pledge of a 
Divine word or a proof of a Divine deed Is a sign, whether 
it W natural or Buoernatural in its character. The 


rainbow served as the sign of the Noahic, aa the rite of 
circumcision of the Abraharnic, covenant (Gn 9** 17“ 
‘token,’ Ilo 4**). That God was with, and worked for, 
the Israelites was shown in the plagues of Egypt (Ex 10*). 
Gideon asks for and receives a sign that it is Jehovah 
who speaks with him (Jg 6*D, and Saul also receives 
signs to confirm the words of Samuel (1 8 10’). The 
prophetic word Ls thus proved from God (Is 7“ 38’, Jer 
44*», Ezk 14*). The sign need not be supernatural 
(1 8 2»®, Is 8** 20*); but the Jews in the time of Christ 
desired miracles as proofs of Divine power (Mt 12*® 16*, 
Jn 4*«, 1 Co 1**), a request which Jesus refused and 
condemned. The message of the Baptist, though not 
confirmed by any sign, was seen to be true (Jn 10“ ). 
It is Jonah’s preaching that is probably referred to 
when Jesus speaks of him as a sign to his generation 
(Mt 12*®). The ‘babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger,’ is the simple and humble sign to 
the shepherds of the birth of a Saviour, Christ the Ix)rd 
(Lk 2**); and He is welcomed by Simeon as ‘a sign 
which is spoken against' (v.»<). The Fourth Gosind 
frequently describes the miracles of Jesus a,s signs 
(3* 4®<), and attributes to them an evidential value 
which is not prominent in Jesus’ own intention. This 
confirmation of the gospel was found in the Apostolic 
Church (Mk 16*®. Ac 4‘® 6* 8® >» 15**, 2 Co 12**). The 
last things will i)e u.shered in by extraordinary signs 
(Mt 24*®, Lk 21**, 2 Th 2® — the working of Satan with 
all power and signs and lying wonders, Rev 12* 13*»etc.). 
The faith that depends on signs, if not altogether con- 
demned (Jn 6*®), is by Jesus deprecated (4<*, cf. 1 Co 1**). 
Cf. also p. 568*>. Alfred E. Garvie, 

SIGNET. — See Seal. 

SIHON. — A king of the Amorites at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan. His dominion lay beyond the 
Jordan, between Jabbok on the N. and Arnon on the 8., 
extending eastward to the desert (Jg 11**). He refused 
to allow Israel to pass through his land, and was defeated 
at Jahaz (Nu 21**-*^ Dt 2*®-*®, Jg 11** **). Heshbon, 
his capital, was taken; and his land, along with that of 
Og king of Bashan, bi'came the possession of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. Frequent refer- 
ence is made to his defeat (Nu 32”, Dt 1® 3*- ® 4«®- 
29’ 31®. Jos 2>® 9»» 12* 13*°- **• *’, 1 K 4*», Neh 9**, 
Ps 135** 136**). Sihon in Jer 48®® stands for Heshbou, 
the city of Sihon. W. F. Boyd. 

SILAS (.\cts) and SILVANUS (Epistles). — There 
can be little doubt that the Silvan us of the Pauline 
Epistles (2 Co 1‘®, 1 Th 1*, 2 Th 1*) is the same as the 
Silas of Acts. 

Probably Silas is an abbreviation, like Lucas (Luke), 
Hermas, Amplias, Ej^aphras, Nymphos, etc. In Acta we 
find many such familiar names (cf. csp. Priscilla in Acts»» 
Prisca Ro 16* RV, Sopater Ac 2& ^ Sosipater Ro 16**). Wo 
might indeed have expected ‘Silvas’ not ‘Silas,’ but these 
abbreviations are very irregular. It has l>een suggested 
that Silas was the real name, and of Semitic origin, 
while Silvanus was adopted for a Roman name as being 
similar in sound; but then we should have expected for the 
latter ‘Silanus,’ not Silvanus. 

Silas was a Christian prophet (Ac 15**), one of the 
‘chief men among the brethren’ (therefore doubtless 
of Jewish birth), who with ‘Judas called Barsabbas’ 
was sent as a delegate from the Apostolic CJouncil with 
Paul and Barnabas, to convey the decision of the Council 
(15**® ). He was also probably a Roman citizen (16*’), 
though this inference is denied by some. It is un- 
certain if he returned from Antioch to Jerusalem (15” 
is of doubtful authenticity), but in any case he was 
soon after chosen by Paul to go with him on the Second 
Journey, taking Barnabas’ place, while Timothy after- 
wards took John Mark’s. For this work Silas’ double 
qualification as a leading Jewish Christian and a Roman 
citizen would eminently fit him. He accompanied 
Paul through 8. Galatia to Troas, Philippi (where he 
was Imprisoned). Thessalonica, and Berosa. When Paul 
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went to Athens, Silas and Timothy were left behind, 
perhaps to bring the latest news from Thessalonica (in 
case It was possible for the Apostle to return thither), 
with injunctions to follow at once; and this they 
probably did. But they seem to have been sent back 
on a mission to Macedonia (1 Th 3^; Paul was left 
behind at Athens alone’), Timothy to Thessalonica, 
Silas perhaps to Philippi; they rejoined Paul at Corinth, 
and are associated with him in the letters, probably 
written thence, to the Thessalonians. Here Silas dis- 
appears from the Pauline history. But there is no 
reason for suspecting a defection like that of Mark; 
the cordial reference to his former preaching in 2 Co 1^* 
(written on the Third Journey) contradicts this. We 
afterwards find him attending on St. Peter, acting a.s 
bearer and perhaps scribe of his First Epistle (IP 5**); 
for there is no reason to suppose that the Petrine Mark 
and Silvan us were other than tho.se connected with St. 
Paul. Whether this attendance wavS before or after 
th« death of St. Paul depends on the date we give to 
1 Peter; see a full Excursus in Dr. Bigg’s edition of that 
Epistle. A. J. Maclean. 

SILK. — See Dress, 1. 

SILLA. — The servants, of king Joash smote him ‘at 
the house of Millo [read rather * at Betli-Millo ’] on the way 
that goeth down to Silla ’ (2 K 12*®). Where or what BUla 
may have been there is nothing to show. The LXX 
reads Gaalla or Gaallad. R. A. S. Macalister. 

SILOAM (‘waters of Shiloah,’ Is 8*; ‘pool of Siloah' 
(RV Shelah], Neh ‘tower in Siloam,' Lk I3<; pool of 
Siloam,’ Jn 9’; probably identical with the ^king's pool* 
of Neh 2'*). — The name survives to-day in Silwdn, the 
name of the village which occupies the steep E. sloiws 
of the valley of the Kidron from opposite the ‘Virgin’s 
Fount’ (Gihon) to near Btr Eyyub (En-rogel). The 
village consists of a northern, older section inhabited 
by Moslem fellahln, and a small, southern quarter 
belonging to immigrant Yemenite Jews from Arabia, 
while still farther down the valley is an isolated row of 
huts allotted to the lei)ers. All the site now occupied 
by the fellahln has been built upon in ancient times, 
and the whole area is riddled with cave dwellings, 
cisterns, rock-cut steps, and ancient tombs. Some of the 
caves have apparently served the purposes success! vt ly 
of tombs and chapels, while to-day they are dwellings 
or store-houses. It may be considered as certain that 
in NT times, and probably for some centuries earlier, 
there was a con.siderable village in this situation. The 
‘tower’ which fell (Lk 13*) may have been a building 
similar to many to-day perched on the edge of the pre- 
cipitous rocks above the Kidron. Immediately acro.ss 
the valley, to the N. of Biloam, in the very bed of the 
Kidron, is the Virgin's Fount (see Gihon), the original 
spring of Jerusalem. In early times the water of this 
spring, after probably filling a pool here, ran dowm 
the valley; at a later period the surplus supply was 
conducted by an aqueduct built along the N. side of 
the valley (partially excavated near its W. end), to 
a BiK)t where is situated to-day a dry pool known as 
Birket el-Hamra. Remains of this aqueduct have been 
traced. As the water supply was, under this arrange- 
ment, vulnerable to attack, king Hezekiah ‘stopped 
the upper watercourse of Gihon and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David ’ (2 Ch 32*®; 
cf. 32*, 2 K 20*®). The work thus de.scribed is the 
famous Siloam tunnel, 1700 feet long. This runs in 
an extraordinarily serpentine course from the Virgin’s 
Fount, and opens in the Tyropceon Valley under the 
name * Ain Silwdn, or the ‘Spring of Siloam,’ to pour 
Ite waters Into the iiool known as Birket es-SilwUn^ or 
the ‘ Pool of Siloam,’ These may have been ‘ the waters 
of Shiloah that go softly,’ a great contrast to the mighty 
Euphrates (Is 8«' ’). Close to the lower oixmlng of 
the tunnel was found, in 1880, a Heb. Inscription giving 
an account of the completion of the work. Although 


undated, there is every reason to believe that this Is 
a contemporary account of Hezekiah 's work, and ii 
so, it is the oldest Heb. inscription known. 

The original Pool of Siloam, of which the present 
Birket occupies but a part, was excavated by Dr. F. 
Bliss, and was sht wn to have been a rock-cut reservoir 
71 feet N, to S. by 75 feet E. to W.; and just outside 
its W. edge was found a tlight of ancient rock-cut steps, 
probably those mentioned in Neh IP**. A covered arcade, 
12 feet wide, liad been built, probably about NT times, 
round the four sides of tlie pool, and a division ran across 
the centre to separate the sexes when bathing. Such 
was probably the condition of the pool at the time ol 
the events of Jn 9^ Tlie surplus water of the pool 
leaves by a sluice at its S. end. and traverses a rock-cut 
channel to reach the gardens of the Siloam villagers. 
S. of the Birket es-iSilwtln is a walled-in area which in 
recent times was a kind of cesspool for tlie city, the 
sewage coming down the Tyropmon Valley (now diverted 
to its proper sewer again) being there stopped by a great 
dam across the valley. On this dam, at one period, 
ran the city wall, and Dr. Blis.s proved by excavations 
that it was supported by buttresses of great strength. 
The area shut olT by this dam is the so-eallt d ‘lower Pool 
of Siioam’ or Birket el-Ifamra, and may have been used 
at one time to store surplus waters from the upper pool. 
Probably it was the ‘reservoir’ (KV) or ‘ditch’ (AV) 
‘between the two walls, for the water of the old pool’ 
(Is 22”), that is, the reservoir to which the water from 
tile ‘old pool’ at Gihon was conducted by the earlier 
aqueduct referred to above, wdiile tlie dam itself is 
with .some probability considered to the ‘wall of 
tlie pool of BUoah by the ‘king’s garden’ (Neh 3'*). 
The water of the 'Ain SilwCln is naturally, like tliat of 
its source (Gihon), bracki.sii and impregnated with 
sewage; It also runs intermittently. 

E. \V. G. Mabtekman. 

SILVANUS.— See Bh.as. 

SILVER. — See Minino and Metai.8. 

SILVERLING. — Only Is 7“ where the original rfxids 
'a thousand of silver,' tlie denomination to be supplied 
being ‘shekels’ (see Money, p. 628*^*). 

SIMEON (Lk3*®, Ac 13* 15«« Symeon).— 1. The second 
son of Jacol) and Utah ((in 29** [J]). By R he, together 
with U*vi. is closely related to Dinah, she being a full 
sister (cf. 34). From Gn 30*® (E) we learn that he had 
five full brothers, but we are not told how many other 
sisters or lialf-sist('rs he had. J (Gn 37“) sp«.‘aks of 
‘all’ Jacob’s ‘ daughters,’ but their names are nowhere 
recorded (cf. 46^ [P]). J, who is specially inclined to 
etymologizing (see RViii of Gn 3*® 4*- “ ,5** 11* 16**- '* 
etc.), connects the name, as in the Case of Reuben, 
with Jacob’s ‘hatred’ of U*ah: ‘Because Jahweh hath 
heard ieharna') that I am hated, etc., and she called 
his name Shim' On' (29**). The meaning of tlie name is 
unknown, but it has been connected by many scholars 
with the Arabic eim' , the hybrid offspring of the hyauia 
and the female wolf. This word /rim' appears as a tribal 
name among the Arabs, and it is well known that 
numerous tribal names are those of animals; Leah 
and Rachel probably belong to this class. In such 
cas<»8 the names probably point to the totem worship 
of the anc.e.stor8. If the name appears, as is supposed 
by some scholans. in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon. it 
may be of Imriortance in connexion with the history of 
tile trilH', but no light Is deriviKl from the form as to its 
meaning. 

In the Blessing of Jacob (On 49) Simeon Is coupled 
with Lavl (wb. see) as sharing in the curse of Jacob 
and In the conseijuent dispi^rslon of the tribe among the 
other tribes of Israel. This is an indication that kt the 
time the ‘ Blessing ’ was composed, the tribe was prac- 
tically dissolved. P’s census of the tribes aa(^bea 
59,300 fighting men to Simeon at Sinai (Nu 1*>. At 
Moab there were only 22,200 (26**)-— another indicatkHl 
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of the future fortune of the tribe. Jg l*- makes 
Simeon join with Juciah, at the latter’s request, in making 
the first attack upon the Canaanites, over whom they 
won a decisive victory at Bezek. Judah in return was 
lo aid Simeon In gaining his possession. Together 
ihey attacked and defeated the inhabitant.s of Zephath- 
hormah. Hormah is connected with Arad (Nu 21‘-*) 
:ibout 17 miles to the S.E. of Hebron. Hormah in 
Jos l5»o is assigned to the tribe of Judah, but re-appears 
in 19* as a city of Simeon. We are not told in Judges 
of ttie settlement of Simeon, but it is implied in the 
Dinah story (Gn 34) that lM)th he and Ix^vi secured a 
temporary foothold about Shechem. On atrcount of their 
treachery, however, tiiey were dispossessed and well-nigh 
Annihilated by the revenge taken upon them by the 
(yanaanites. I^vi was jx^rmanently shattered; Simeon, 
however, managed to recover sufficiently to establish 
itself on the southern border of Judah. There, however, 
they came into contact with nomad tribes of Edomites 
and Arabs — a circumstance which doubtless contrib- 
uted to their failure to rehabilitate themselves and win 
a permanent abode among the original occupants of the. 
land. They are not mentioned in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg .5), but this may he accounted for by their position, 
Judah also had no part in that HRTwrtant struggle, and 
*8 passed over in silence. In historical times nothing 
is heard of them, and the conclusion is justified that 
they eventually became merged with the neighbouring 
trilK*8, and were later, with them, absorbed by Judah, 
as Reuben was afterwards by Gad. This coru^lusion is 
supiKirted by the fact that the cities which are assigned to 
Simeon in the list given in Jos 19'-* re-appear elsewhere 
as cities of Judah (cf. Jos ir>»-» «. 1 K lO^, Neh ll»-« 

1 S 27® 30®*). In connexion with David’s ventures to 
win over the Edomites and other tribes to the south, 
the name of Simeon does not api>ear, as might have 
been expected if the tribe, had preserved its solidarity. 
According to 1 Ch 4**® , Simeonites advanced against 
Gedor and Mt. Seir, In the time of Hezekiah apparently, 
and there secured permanent pos.sessions. Instead of 
Gedor, the LXX reads G(rar, the name of tlie Philistine 
city of Ablmelech. It mu.st be admitted that our 
sources are too uncertain and li>o indefinite to enable 
us to speak decisively on almost any point of interest 
in connexion with this trilx*. On the one liand, too 
much credence is given to statements of late writers, as 
though they furnished indulutable evidence; on the 
other hand, far-reaching coru'lusions are oft(‘n draw'n 
from fragmentary and isolated expressions, l)oth Biblical 
and ('xtra- Biblical, which are little warranted. See also 
ThIHKH of ISRAEU, 

2. Tile great-grandfather of Judas Maccaba*us(l Mac 2*). 
3. The ’righteous and devout’ (dikaios kai vulab^s) man 
who took the Infant Jesus in his arms and bles.sed Him, 
on the occasion of the presentation in the Temple 
(Lk 2**^ ). The notion that this Simeon is tola.* identified 
with a Rabbi who was the .son of Hlllel and the father 
)f Gamaliel i. Is very precarious. James A. Craig. 

SIMON (a Greek form of Simeoji ). — 1. Simon Chosa- 
rneus, who was found to have a ‘strange’ wife (1 E.s 9®* 
— Ezr 10®' Simeon). 2. The subject of the encomium 
in Sir 50'® , ‘son of Onias, the great (or high) priest.’ 
It is doubtful if Simon I . or Simon 11. (both 3rd cent, b.c.) 
Is meant. 3. The Maccaba^an high priest and ethnarch, 
son of Mattatliias, slain by his son-in-law Ptolemy, b.c. 
13.5 (1 Mac 16**; s(?e Maccabkeh, 4). 4. A BenjemRc. 
guardian of the Temple in the time of Onias III., who 
suggested to Apollonius, the governor, to plunder .'t 
(2 Mac 3<). 6. See Peter. 6, See Simon Maouh. 

7. Simon the Ganansean, one of the Twelve (Mt 10®, 
Mk 3‘®). The surname la an Aramaic equivalent of 
‘Zealot’ (Lk 6®®, Ac 1'®). 8. See Brethren op the 
Lord. 9. Simon the Leper, our lord’s host at Bethany 
(Mt 26®. Mk 14»; cf. Jn 12*), possibly husband or father 
of Martha, doubtless cured of his leprosy at some time 


before the anointing by Mary (cf. Mary, 2). 10. The 
Pharisee who was our Lord’s host when the sinful woman 
anointed Him (Lk 7®*). The contradictions between these 
two stories are so great that it is difficult to suppose 
that they relate the .same event in different versions. 
Two such incidents may well have happened, and one 
may have suggf'sted the other (cf , Mary, 2) . 11 . Father, 
or brother, of Judas Iscariot, himself surnaraed Iscariot 
(Jn 6^' 13*® ‘Judas of Simon Iscariot,’ 13* ‘Judas 
Iscariot of Simon’). 12. The Cyrenian who bore our 
Lord’s cross (Mt 27®*, Mk IS**, Lk 23“); see Alex:ander 
and Rufus. The followers of Basilides in the 2nd cent, 
said that Simon was crucified Instead of Jesus. 13. The 
tanner, Peter’s host at Joppa (Ac 9®*). 

A. J. Maclean 

SIMON MAGUS. — Mentioned in Ac 8*-*®, and de 
scribed as using sorcery in Samaria and thereby amazing 
the people. He claimed to be ‘some great one,’ and 
was regarded by all as ‘that power of God which 
is called Great.' When Philip reached Samaria, and, 
preaching the gospel, gathered many into the Church, 
Simon al.so fell under the Influence of his message. We 
are told that he ‘ believed,’ which cannot mean less than 
that he recognized that the Evangelist exerted, in the 
name of Jt^sus Christ, powers the reality of which he 
could not deny, and the efficacy of which ‘amazed’ 
him. He therefore sought baptism, and, being baptized, 
continued with Philip. The Apostles Peter and John 
came down to Samaria to establish the work begun 
by Philip, and by the laying on of their hands gave 
the Holy Ghost to the converts. This was no doubt 
evidenced by the miraculous gifts which were vouchsafed 
by God to His Church during its early years. The 
shallowness of Simon’s lielief was now shown, for he 
offered to buy from the Apostles the power of conferring 
the Holy Ghost. Peter rebuked him in language of 
such sternness as to lead him to beg of the Apostle to 
pray that the judgment of God might not fall upon him 
for his sin. 

Simon holds the unenviable position of being the one 
outstanding heretic in the NT: and from then until 
now' his character has been held in particular odium. 
Ignatius, the earliest of the Fathers, crUs him ‘the first- 
iKirn of Satan’: Irenaeus marks him out as the first 
of all heretics: and later centurii'S have shown their sense 
of the greatness of his sin by using the word simony to 
indicate the crime of procuring a spiritual office by 
purchase. Justin Martyr mentions three times in his 
Apology, and once in his Dialogue, a Simon as a leader 
of an heretical sect. He states that Gltla, a village 
In Samaria, was ins birthplac^e, and speaks of him as 
visiting Rome, and being so successful in his magical 
imiKistures as to have secured worship for himself as 
God, and to have been honoured with a statue, wfliich 
bore the Inscription Simoni Deo Sancto (‘ to Simon the 
Holy God’). He further mentions that ‘almost ail the 
Samaritans, and even a few of other nations,’ worshipped 
him as ‘first God’ (cf. Ac 8'® ‘this man is that power of 
God which is called Great ’). He also adds that Helena, 
a fallen woman who accompanied him, was ‘the first 
idea generated by liim.’ Justin does not specifically 
Identify this Simon with the Simon of the Acts, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that he held them to be one 
and the same. 

There wa.s discovered in Rome in 1574 the base of a statue 
vSeariniij the inscription ‘ SeinoiU Sanco Deo fidio sacrum Sex. 
Pompous , . . donum de<iit,’ It is therefore generally 
H.«wumod, and no doubt corretrtly, that Jiwtin, being shown 
by the Simonians at Rome thus statue of the Sabine deity 
Semo Sanciis, was led to believe erroneously that it had b^n 
erected in honour of Simon. But this error of his regarding 
what had occurred in Rome need not invalidate his statR- 
ments regarding Simon himself in Samaria and the progress 
and tenets of his sect, for he himself was a Samaritan and thus 
cognisant of the facts. Irenams deals more fully with Simon 
and his followers, though there is good reason for assuminis 
that he is really indebted to a loot work of Justin for hia 
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Information. He directly identifies him with the Simon 
of Ac 8, places him first in his list of heretics, and makes 
him the father of Gnosticism. From the account he i^ves of 
the doctrines of the Simonians, it is clear that by ins time 
they had developed into a system of Gnosticism; but it is 
very doubtful whether he is ri^t in making the Simon of 
the NT the first setter forth of Gnostic myths. The begin- 
ning of Gnosticism is very obscure, but we may be fairly 
certain that it had not arisen as early as the scenes described 
in Ac 8. The Simonian doctrines as given by Irenas'us are 
therefore doubtless developments of the heretical teaching of 
Simon, which, even from the short accoun t in the Acts, would 
seem to have lent itself readily to Gnostic accretions. As 
time went on many fanciful additions were made to his 
history, until in the 4th cent, the legend reached its com- 
pleteness. Throughout these romances Simon is found 
travelling about from place to place in constant opposition 
to Peter, uttering calumnies against the Apostle; but being 
pursued by Peterhe is ultimately vanquished and dhscreditea. 
The earlier forms of the story lay the scene of the travels 
chiefiy in Asia Minor, and describe the final conflict as taking 
place at Antioch The later forms, however, make Rome, 
in the days of Nero, the ultimate goal of the joumeyings. 
Here Simon is said to have met his death through his conflict 
with Peter or with Peter and Paul. By one tradition the 
magician, seeing his influence waning, desired his followers 
to bury him in a grave, promising to rise again the third day. 
They obeyed, and he perished, for, as Hippoly tus adds. ‘ he 
was not the Christ,' By another tradition Simon is depicted 
as deciding to give to the Emperor a crowning proof of his 
magical powers by attempting to fly off to God, He is 
reported to have flown for a certain distance over Rome, but, 
through Peter's prayers, to have fallen and broken his leg, 
and tohavebeen ultimately stoned to death by the populace. 
Another form of the tradition represented Paul as a com- 
panion of Peter in the contest, and as praying while Peter 
adjured the demons that supported Simon in his flight, in the 
name of God and of Jesus Christ, to uphold him no longer. 
Simon thereupon fell to the earth and perished. 

Renewed interest in the history of Simon was aroused in 
modem times by Baur's maintaining that in the Clementine 
literature, where the most developed form of the legend 
occurs, Simon is intended to represent not the actual Simon 
of the Acts, but rather Paul, wnom he (Baur) conceived tc 
have been fiercely opposed theologically to Peter. Full 
information on this theory may be found in Hastings’ DB iv. 
623f ., where its unsoundness is shown. It may be said to be 
now generally rejected. 

It should be added that Hippoly tus ascribes a work 
entitled The Great Revelation’ to Simon, and quotes largely 
from it; and that the sect of the Simonians did not long 
survive, for Origen states that he did not believe that there 
were in his day thirty of them in existence. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

SIMPLIOITT. — 1. In the OT ‘simple’ i.s, with one 
exception, the translation of a word {ptthl), whose root- 
idea is ‘openness.’ Openne.ss of mind is praiseworthy 
when it Implies willingness to reaive instruction; it 
becomes blamew’orthy when it connotes a disposition 
equally receptive of good and of evil, or an incapacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong. In Proverbs 
‘the simple’ are represented as needing ‘prudence’ 
(1< RVm), and they are exhorted to ‘understand pru- 
dence’ (8^ RVm), In 14^6 ‘the prudiint’ are favour- 
ably contrasted with ‘the simple’ who ‘believe every 
word,* and therefore ‘Inherit folly.’ It Is ‘the testi- 
mony of the Lord' that makes the simple wisje (Ps 19’; 
cf. In 2 8 ’simplicity' means ‘Integrity’ 

(tOm). In the LXX the Heb. word {ydsher) for ' straight- 
ness ' or * uprightness ’ is translated by the NT equivalent 
of ‘simplicity’ (haplvtSs), 

2. In the NT ‘simple’ (afcerams — Lat. integer) is used 
twice (Mt RVm, Ro 16^*) to describe the character 
In which there is *no foreign admixture’; the RV 
retains ‘simplicity* as the rendering of haplotls only 
in 2 Co 11*, where It denotes those In whose character 
there are ‘no folds,' who are whole-hearted in their 
devotion to Christ (Trench, NT Synonyms. { Ivi,). The 
Christian ideal Is ‘simplicity toward Christ^ (2 Co 11*). 
In the life of His loyal disciples dove-like simplicity 
is blended with the wisdom of the serpent (Mt 10^*). 
Their ‘eye* being ‘single* (haplous), their ‘whole 
body' is ‘full of light' (Mt 6«). Christ Jesus being 
made unto them ‘wisdom from God' (1 Co 1»®), they 
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are no longer beguiled like Eve, but are 'wise unto 
that which is good, and simple unto that which Is evil* 
(Ro 16»»). j. G. Tasker. 

SIN. — The teaching of the Bible with regard to the 
doctrine of sin may be said to involve a desire, on the 
part of the leaders of Jewish thought, to give a rational 
account of the fact, the consciousness, and the results 
of human error. Whatever be the conclusion arrived 
at respecting the compilation of the early chapters of 
Genesis, one thought, at least, clearly emerges; the 
narratives are saturated through and through with 
religious conceptions. Omnipotence, sovereignty, con- 
descending active love, and perfect moral harmony, 
all find their place in the narratives tliere preserved, 
as attributes of the Divine character. The sublime 
conception of human dignity and worth is such that. 
In spite of all temptation to the contrary belief, it 
remains to-day as a firmly rooted, universally received 
verily, that man is made ‘in the image of God ' (Gn 1*’). 

I. The Old Testament. — 1. The early narratives. — 
It Is remarkable that in the story of the Fall the writer 
(J) attributes the sin to a positive act of conscious 
disobedience to God, and not only so, but he regards 
it as an entity standing over agaln.st ‘good’ (2^’). 
This is more clearly brought out in the same writer’s 
narrative of the murder of Abf'I, where sin is represented 
as ‘couching at the door,’ lying in wait for the over- 
throw of the sullen homicide (4’). The profound 
psychological truth that the power of sin grows in the 
character of him who yields to Its dictates is also noticed 
in this story. Fal.sehood and selfishness and defiance 
of God are heard in Cain‘.s answer to the Divine voice, 
The.se stories are the beginning of the history of a long 
process of development which resulted In the Flood, 
From individual acts of wrong-doing we are brought 
face to face with the condition, every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually’ (6‘). 
Hitherto God is represented as commanding, punishing, 
pleading with man, and even encouraging him with 
hopes of future restoration (3**). The growth and 
arrogance of sin in the human race became so pro- 
nounced and univ«T.sal that He is said to have rejected 
man completely, and in His wrath to have destroyed His 
creation, W'hich wa.s infectnd by man's corruption. He 
is ‘grieved at his heart,' and is repentant for having 
‘made man on the earth’ (ft®* ). The same narrator, 
In giving the current explanation of the diversity of 
Iniman language, notes another racial rebellion against 
God, which was punished by the overthrow of Babel 
( 11 ‘-*). 

A change in the Divine method of dealing with sinful 
man is now noticeable. The writers lead gradually up 
to this, beginning with Noah, who8<‘ righteousness (walk 
with God, cf. 6®) stands in solitary contrast to the 
universal decadence. The educative elective principle 
enters Into the relationships of God and man. A 
covenant is established by which these relationships are 
defined, and by consequence human cotisciousness is 
gradually deepenerl. As a result, temptation to sin 
becomes more formidable and many-sided. In Individual 
cases outside the covenant we see, Indef^d, evldenotus of 
a higher standard of moral obligation than that reached 
by the PatriarcRs (cf. Gn 12*«* 20** ). At the same time, 
the history of Esau furnishes us with proof that already 
glimmerings of a more profound ethical basis upon 
which to build human character, than that recognized 
elsewhere, had begun to obtrude themselves. If in 
the case of Abraham ‘faith was reckoned for righteous- 
ness* (Ro 4*), and belief in the fidelity of God’s promises, 
In the face of the most untoward conditions, constituted 
the foundation-stone of the patriarch's noble character, 
so in Esau's case It was the lack of this belief, with the 
consequent inability to appreciate the dignity to which 
he was born, that lay at the root of his great and pathetic 
failure. The secret of Joseph’s power to resist tempta* 
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tlon lay, not merely in his natural Inability to be guilty 
of a breach of trust towards his master, but still more 
in his Intense realization that to yield would be a ‘great 
wickedness and sin against God’ (Gn 39*). Thus, while 
it is true to say that the dominant conc(*ption of sin in 
the OT is that it is the great disturbing element in the 
personal relations of God and man, it seems to have been 
realized very early that the chief scope for its exercise 
lay in the domain of human intercourse. The force of 
Ablmelech’s complaint against Abraham lay in the fact 
that the former was guiltless of wronging the latter, 
whereas he was in serious danger of sinning against 
God in consequence of tlie patriarch’s duplicity. 

2. The Sinaitic Law. — The next great critical point 
in the evolution of human consciousness of sin is reached 
In the promulgation of the Law from Sinai. Here the 
determinative process of Divine election is seen in its 
widest and most elaborate working. The central 
purpose of the Law may be considt^red as of a twofold 
character. Not only are the restrictions tabulated in 
order to the erection of barriers against the commission 
of sin ('God is come to prove you, and that his fear may 
be before you, that ye sin not.’ Ex 20*®), but positive 
enactments regulating llie personal communion of God 
and Israel provide frequcuitlj^ recurring opportunities 
of loving and joyful service (Ex ). The law of 
restitution, as given in Ex 21-22, may be regarded as 
harsh in stjme of its enactnu nts, but it may be easily 
conceived as an Immense stride forward on the road to 
'the royal law. Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Ja 2*). Nor can it be said that restitution and 
mutual service between God and llis people are left out 
of sight In those chapters of lOxodus W'hich are universally 
recognized as containing tht; olde.st part of the Mosaic 
Ck)de. These anthropopathic conceptions of God 
abound, and are seen in the idea of His jealousy being 
roused by idolatrous practices (Ex 20®), in the promises 
made to Israel that, in return for services to Jehovah, 
He will save His people In the face of their enemies 
(Ex 23“® ). Thus it will be ea.sily understood that, as the 
Levitlcal and Priestly C'odt s were gradually elaborated 
Into a somewhat intrieate system of legal and ceremonial 
obligations, the nomenclature of sin in its various 
aspects came to be accordingly enlarged. For example, 
in one verse three distinct words occur in connexion 
with Divine forgiv<*m‘Ss (‘forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin,’ Ex 34’), and though there is a certain 
vagueness in tlu’ precise meaning to iKi attached to 
each of these words, whether it be guilt or punishment, 
rebellion or sin-ofb ring, wickedruss considered as a 
condition, or trespass, which is in the writers’ minds, 
the thoughts underlying each have to do with the 
relations br‘tw(‘en God and His people. It must not 
be forgotten, moreover, that the ceremonial enactments 
provided a circle of i<leas of i>ermanent importanci' in 
the Hebrew conception of Jehovah’s character. The 
law of clean and unclean animals and things paved the 
way for truer and nobler thoughts of God’s holintss, 
and of the uncleanness of sin as being Its contradiction. 
The ‘trespass’ of Achan, Involving os it did the wdiole of 
Israel in his guilt and punislmient. did not consist so 
much in his stealing of the common spoil taken from 
the enemy, as in his api)roi)riatlng what was ‘holy,’ 
or ‘devoted’ unto the service of God (Jos 7'* ^‘® ). 
The pre.sence of ‘the devoted thing’ with the common 
properly of the army dragged tlie whole people Into a 
position of guilt, which could be expiated only oy the 
death of the offender. In this way alone could they 
be restor(>d to Divine favour, and their army receive 
Divine, succour. 

3. Deuteronomy and the Historical Books. — In the 

Deuteronornic summary of the l.^w, whatever be the 
date at which It was edited, a loftier ground of obedience 
ia attained. Love, of God and of their fellow-men, is 
more explicitly dwelt on as the motive power of human 
Ule (Dt 0* etc.), and the heart is again and again 


referred to as the seat of that love, both passively and 
actively (1H» 6« 10^®). The basis upon which it la 
rested is the fact of God’s love for them and their 
fathers evidenced in many vicissitudes and in spite 
of much to hinder its activity (4*’ 7’^- 10“). Though 
there are numerous echoes of the older conception that 
the keeping of God’s commandments is one side of a 
bargain which conditions men’s happiness and prosperity 
(484. 40 615)^ yet we observe a lofty range of thought 
bringing in its train truer ideas of sin and guilt. The 
sternness of God is Insisted on, but as having for its 
objective the good of His people (10‘> 6“). It is a 
necessary phase of His love, compelling them to rec- 
ognize that sin against God is destructive of the sinner. 
The ultimate aim of the Deuteronomist Is the leading 
of men to hate, sin as God hates it, and to love mercy 
and righteou.sness as and because God loves them 
(cf. Dt 10*®^*, Lv 19®®^ ), by establishing the closest 
rGationship and communion between Him and His 
people (cf. Dt 14>^- 7® 27® 28* etc.). 

One sin is specially insisted on by the Deuteronomist, 
namely, the sin of idolatry. No doubt this is largely 
due to tlm experience of the nation under tiie judges, 
and during the history of Israel subsequent to the 
great sclii.sm. Tlie national di.sasters which recur so 
frequently during the former of these periods are always 
attributed to this sin; wliile the return of the people, 
uruhT the guidance of a great representative hero, is 
always marked by the blessings of peace and prosperity. 
Bo in the story of the Northern Kingdom the constant 
refrain meets us in each succeeding reign: ‘He cleaved 
unto the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, where- 
with he made Israel to sin’ (2 K 3® 10** 13* etc.). 
During the vigorous and succe.ssful reign of Ahab and 
Jezebel, the seeds of national decay were sown, and the 
historian neglects not to point out the source to which 
the later mournful decline may be traced (1 K 16*^). 
On the other hand, there is little reference to this sin 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and, in spite of 
the weaknesses of character displayed by the former, 
the historian pictures for ns a great advance in national 
vigour and growth under these kings and their successors 
in the Southern Kingdom. The great rebellion against 
the Davidic dynasty is itself attributed to the de- 
clension of Solomon in his old age from the pure Jehovah- 
worship so zealously and consistently advocated by 
his father. We must remember also that, side by side 
with the introduction of foreign religious ideas, vice 
peculiar to Oriental despotism invaded the royal court 
and the nation of Israel. We are not, however, alto- 
gether limited to w’hat is here Inferentially taught as to 
national sin, with its consequent national punishment. 
David himself is represented as guilty of a sin which 
marred his character as an individual, and of an act of 
indiscretion which seems to have been regarded as a 
breach of that trust held by him as God’s vicegerent 
on earth. Both these cases are of interest for the light 
which they ,*hrow on the doctrine of sin and its conse- 
quences. In the case of Bathsheba, which was a purely 
l)ersonal transgression, the i)rophet Nathan comes not 
only as the bearer of a message of Divine pardon to the 
rep<‘ntant sinner, but also as the stern judge pronouncing 
sentence of severe and protraett'd punishment. The 
death of the newly born child and the subsequent 
distractions arising out of the affair of Absalom are 
looked on as expressions of God’s wrath and of retrib- 
utive justice (see 2 S 12’® ‘®). Whatever the con- 
tt'mporary reasons may have been for regarding his 
public act as sinful, and even the reckless Joab con- 
sidered it an act of wanton folly, we find the same 
features of repentance and forgiveness, and the same 
inclasion of others in the suffering consequent on its 
commission. The prophet Gad comes to the king as 
the revealer of God’s wrath and the messenger of God’s 
pardon (2 S 24**“). Into this narrative, however, 
another element is introduced, telling of the difficulty 
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which was felt, even at this early stage of human history, 
as to the origin of sin. God is said by the early historian 
of David’s reign to have been the author of the king’s 
act, because ‘His anger was kindled against Israel’ 
<2 S 24^). It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
at one stage of Hebrew thougiit God was looked on as, 
in some respects at least, the author of evil (cf. Ex 4^1 
7* 14«, Jg 1 S 16^* 18‘o 198). Nor ought we to be 
surprised at this, for tlie problem is one which was sure 
to present itself very early to the minds of thoughtful 
men; while the numerous instances where the commis- 
sion of a sin seemed to have been made subservient by 
God to the exhibiting of His power and love affordt d 
presumptive prima facie evidence that He Himself 
willed the act as the minister of His glory (see the 
history of Joseph with the writiu ’s comments 4'liereon, 
Gn 456 50*0. pg io5«7; cf. Job 2^ \ Hos 2). It is 
interesting to note the advance made in speculative 
thought with regard to this still unsolved, and perhaps 
insoluble, problem, between the time of the above- 
mentioned historian and that of the later Chronicler 
(1 Ch 2H). Here the name of Satan or ‘Adversary’ 
is boldly inserted as the author of the sin, a fact which 
reminds us of the categorical denial of the Son of Sirach, 
‘He hath not commanded any man to be ungodly; 
and he hath not given Siny man licence to sin’ (15*®). 
That the origin of sin continued to be debated and 
speculated upon down to a very late period is evidenced 
by the vehement warning of St. James against imputing 
to God the temptation to evil (Ja 1‘*), and by the 
counter assertion that God is the Author of nothing 
but good (v.i7). 

4. The Prophets. — By far the most Important stage 
in the history of the OT doctrine of sin is that which is 
marked by the teaching of the Prophets. The four 
practically contemporary prophets of the 8th cent, are 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The first named 
reveals a wide outlook on the world at large, and a 
recognition of the prevalence and yjower of sin in other 
nations ■‘•han Israel. Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, and Moab, as well as Judah and Israel, all 
come under the displeasure of the prophet Amos. Each 
had been guilty of cruelty and wrong to the people of 
Jehovah. The characteristic faults of these heathen 
peoples — lust and tyranny of the strong over the weak — 
had invaded Israel too. The love of money, with its 
attendant evils of injustice, and robbery of the poor by 
the wealthy, is inveighed against by both Amos and Hosea 
as deserving of the wrath of God (cf. Hos 12^*-, Am 4‘ 
8^ ). This degeneracy of the people of the Northern King- 
dom during the reign of Jeroboam ii. was as much in evi- 
dence in the ranks of prophets and priests as among the 
other ruling classes, and to it, as the cause, is assigned 
the downfall which so speedily followed (Am 3“ 

2* 9‘«-, Hos 4» 97^- 61. Mic 36- “ etc.). Both Isaiah and 
Micah mourn over the same moral declension (Is 5* 

Mic 2* etc.), and it may be said that it is owing to the 
preaching of these four prophets that the centre of 
gravity, as it were, of sin is changed, and the principles 
of universal justice and Jove, as the fundamental attri- 
butes of Jehovah’s character and rule, are established. 
It was the prophetic function to deepen the conscious- 
ness of sin by revealing a God of moral righteousness 
to a people whose peculiar relationship to Jehovah 
Involved both Immense privileges and grave responsi- 
bilities (Am 3®, Hos 3®®-, Mic 31®* etc.). Terrible, how- 
ever, as were the denunciations, and emphatic as were 
the declarations of the prophets against the vices of 
greed, oppression, and lust, they were no less clear in 
their call to repentance, and in promises of restora- 
tion and pardon (Is Mic 7‘*, Hos Am 9“® ). 
The story of Jonah of Gath-hepher is the revelation 
of a growing feeling that the righteous dominion of 
Jehovah was not. In the exercise of its moral influence, 
confined exclusively to Israel. The consciousness of 
sin and the power of repentance have now their 
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place in the lives of nations outside the Abrahamfe 
covenant. 

Hitherto the prophetic teaching was largely confined 
to national sin and national repentance. It is not till 
the days of Jeremiah that the importance, In this 
respect, of the individual begins to manifest itself. 
The lament of Jeremiah, it is true, frequently expresses 
itself in terms of national infidelity (Jer 2^ *^ 8* 35^<-‘7 
3128 etc.). At the same time an element of in- 

dividualistic thought enters largely into his teaching 
(cf. 17^® 32*»). On its darker side he notes how univer- 
sally present sin is seen to be; ‘from the least even unto 
the greatest,’ ‘from the prophet even unto the priest* 
all are infected (8‘®, cf. v.“). It is impossible to find a 
man either just or truth-loving (5‘); and the explana- 
tion is not far to seek, for sin is a disease which affects 
the individual heart, and therefore poisons the whole 
life of each man (cf. 13’ 5*® 7** etc.). The nature of the 
disease he characterizes as desperate in the awful deceit 
which supervenes (17*). A hopeless pessimism seems 
at times to have pervaded the i)rophet’s teaching, and 
such of the people as were aroused by his appeals were 
smitten by a blank dispair (10“ 2“ 18‘* 13“ etc.). 
As the inophet grows ohh'r however, ar.d gains a wider 
knowledge from his own bitter experiences, he discovers 
a way of escape from the overpowering influences of sin 
As the heart is the seat of evil, it is found that the 
creative act of Ooti can provide a remedy (31“ 32” 24^). 
A new heart straight from the hand of God, beating with 
new and holy impulses, is the sure, as it is the only, 
hope for men (32^®). Every individual, from the least 
to the greatest, in whom the Divine activity has been 
at work shall have the felicity of hearing the blessed 
sentence, ‘I wdll forgivt^ their iniquity, and their sin will 
I remember no more’ (3H^). 

Following up and developing this tendency, Ezekiel 
is express in his declaration of the rioral independence 
of each man. Repudiating, as Jeremiah did, the 
doctrine that the sin and moral guilt of the fathers are 
imputed to th(‘ children, he elaborates clearly and 
emphatically the truth, which to us seems axiomatic, 
that the soul of the father is personally independent of 
the soul of the son, with the terrible but inevitabla 
corollary, ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezk 18*- *®, 
cf. vv. 10 - 20 )^ Xhe profound truth wffiich lies at the 
basis of the ancient belief in the close interaction of 
individual and racial guilt i.s, of course, valid for all 
time, and has been sanctified by the historical fact oi 
the Incarnation, The life, work, and death of Chri.st 
have their value in the re-establishment of this truth, and 
in the re-creation, as it were, of the concurrent truth of 
the solidarity of the whole human race (cf. the expression 
'we are all become as one that is unclean,’ Is 646). 

6. Psalms. — We turn now to the Psalms, and there 
find, as might be exp(*cted, the deepest consciousness of 
personal guilt on the part of the sinner. Of course, it 
is to be rememb(5red that the J(?wish Psalter is the product 
of different ei)ochs in the national history, ranging 
probably from the heyday of propludic religion to the 
age immediately succeeding the Captivity, if not much 
later. It may be said, Indeed, that this volume of 
sacred poetry constitutes a kind of antiphonal response 
to the preaching of the Prophets. Confession of 
and repentance for sin, both personal and national, 
constitute the prominent features of the authors’ 
attitude. A deep love for God breathes through each 
poem, and a profound hope that at some future date 
Israel may once again be restored to the favour of 
Jehovah. 

The religious instinet of the compilers displays itself in 
their choice of tho.se Psalms which form a preface or intro- 
duction to each of the five sections or books constituting the 
entire volume, setting the music, so to speak, of each part. 
The First Book (Pss 1”41) opens with a Psalm which is 
simply an expression of the power of sin and of the awful 
danger to which men are exposed by dallying with it. It if 
thus well fitted to be the prelude to such outbursts as occur ip 
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Pas 6»'- 10 ^ 17«f 22»tf- etc. The Second Book (Pas 42-72) 
commences with a poem which ia the laiiKnane of a aoul 
desperately longing for full communioti with its (]}t»d, and, in 
spite of an oppressive fear heightened by the mockery of 
sinners, triumphing in the hope that the lovingkindness 
of Jehovah will yet call forth praise and joy. It Ls in this 
section that wehaveteacliingof the deepest import touching 
the consciousness of personal and racial guilt; and at the 
same time a detestation of sin accompanied by a spiritual 
longing after inward righteousness hard to be paralleled 
in the OT. Here, too, hope contpiers; forgiveness and 
restoration are looked forward to with sublime confidence. 
Perhaps in wo have an echo of the Prophetic denun- 

ciation of legalism in its degenerate days(of. Is P* -‘^,.Ier7*‘®-, 
Am 521 , Mai . The Thi rd Hook opens with a poem ( Ps 73) 
in which the holiness of (lod is opposed to the folly and 
pride of sinners. The difficulty attaching to the problem 
of the relation between sin and suffering, so dramatically 
discussed and worked up in the Hook of Job, is here dwelt 
on. For its answer we are referred to the certain fact that 
God is the strength and refuge of all those who are pure in 
heart. In Ps 90. which opens the Fourth section of the 
volume, the author puts the eternal and omniscient God 
over against man, with his iniquities and secret sins, as they 
call forth His terrible but just wrath (v.*') The beauty 
of holiness and the confident tru.st that God is the ultimate 
refuge of all who come to Him are again and again 
dwelt on in the Psalr^ of this book (of. 103'*® ). In the 
Fifth division beginning w’ith Ps 107. the note of praise is 
struck, and is kept up almost without intermission to the 
end. The final exaltation of Zion cor^ponding to the 
lasting overthrow of iniquity (P.s 107^*') is proclaimed with 
a certainty which can express itself only in sonp? of loudest 
praise With an insight which can only be temiecl inspiration, 
we find one of the poets co-ordinating the forgiveness of Jah 
and the fear of Him a.s cause and effect (13()3^ . cf. ‘The 
Psalms’ n The Cambridge Bible, by Kirkpatrick). 

6. Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. — The confidence thus 
expre.ssed is all the more remarkable because of the 
general belief in the universality of sin and of its effects 
(cf. Ps 14**- 5P), a belief which was shared by the 
authors of the Book of Job (14< 4‘"), Proverbs 

(20*), and Ecclesiast<‘s {7'^^, cf. 1 K 8<"). In the Proverbs 
we have what might be described as an attempt to 
place the moral lift* on an intellectual basis. The 
antithesis of wMsdorn and folly is that which marks the 
life of the rightt'ous man and tlie sinner. Ethical 
maxims, the compiled results of human experience, 
follow each other in quick succession, but the book is 
devoid of the bright, warm hopefulness so characteristic 
of the Psalms. The sinner is left to his fate, and the 
wise man is he who, ordering his owm life aright, leaves 
the fool to pursue his folly and deserve his fate. 

The author of the Book of Job sets himself to solve 
the problem of the connexion between sin and human 
suffering, and though he fails, as he was bound to fail, 
to clear up the difficulty, he makes it evident that the 
one cannot always be measured in terms of the other. 
The conviction of his own innocence — Job’s most 
treasured personal possession — ui)holds his belief 
against the prevalent conception that sin is always 
punished here aiul now, and that righteousness is always 
rewarded in like manner. The end of this dramatic 
treatise, however, emphasizes the popular creed, 
though the experience of Job must have shaken its 
universal validity. The conception of sin is, of course, 
entirely ethical, but is very wide in its scope. In 
defending himself against the thinly veiled accusations 
of his friends, Job reveals his ideas of the range and 
depth of the ravages of sin in human life and conduct, 
and gives evidence of remarkable spiritual penetration 
(e.fir. ch. 31, see R. A. Watson’s commentary on this book 
in The Expositor's Bible). Mention may, perhaps, be 
usefully made here of Elihu’s contribution to the 
discussion, In which he intervenes by a lengthened 
argument to prove that suffering may be looked on not 
merely as punishment for sin, but also as a means of 
discipline, and as designed by God as a warning against 
Bin (cf. chs 33 ff.). 

II. Apocryphal Books. — Siraoh and Wisdom of 
Solomon.— The inteUectualism which is characteristic 


of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes finds a prominent place 
in Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. There are here 
two sharyily defined classes of men (‘two and two, one 
against another,’ Sir 33*^), a dualistic conception which 
per‘iieat<‘S all creatior (cf. 422<). The sinner is to be 
'^ealt wtl unmercifully (‘help not the sinner,’ 12<), 
lor no good can come from him who refu.ses instruction. 
It Is possible, however, for the sinner to return unto the 
Ix)rd and forsake his sins (17*^* ). The only way in 
which righteousness may be pursued is by the cultiva- 
tion of wi.sdom and instruction, and by paying heed to 
the experiences of daily life (34* 39*-* 14**" ). Let 
reason be the guide of human action and all will be well 
(37*«, cf. 32*«). It is possible for the educated man to 
acquire such a command over his Inclinations that he ii 
able of himself to make the great choice between life 
and death (15*^). but for the fool there is little hope (15’). 
Ijooking back on the centuries of human history, the writer 
discovers that sin has brought in its train all the great 
physical calamitk^s which mark its progress (39**® ). 
The relation is. however, external, and is a mark of 
Divine vengeance and wrath against sinners (cf. 40** ). 
There is no trace of the profound conception of spiritu^ 
sympathy between the different orders of creation, 
characteristic of the teaching of St. Paul (cf. Ro 8**-“). 

The author of the Book of Wisdom displays the same 
fundamental thought that wisdom and sin are totally 
incompatible (Wis H*). Ignorance and folly are 
identified with sin (2***- 4*“ 5* etc.), and not merely the 
causes of sin. The only way to attain to righteousness 
is by the careful, unremitting discipline of the reason 
(cf. 2* 17* O'*** ). Running like a thread of gold 
through the whole book, however, is the conception of the 
Immortality of righteousness and of those who cultivate 
wisdom (1** 2P 3* 6***- 8**- *’ etc.). In the beautiful 
personification of Wisdom (6*^8**) we find the writer 
not only speaking of the Spirit of God as being its 
Author and Diffuser, but practically Identifying them 
with each other (cf. 9*’ 12*, cf. 2 Es 14“). The uni- 
versality of sin does not enter largely into his teaching 
(cf., how'ever, 3** 12*® 13’), and at times we feel as if he 
believed that some were born to be righteoii.s and some 
to sin, the pow'er of moral choice being really confined 
to the former (cf. 8**®- 7*** ). 

III. The New Testament. — 1. S 3 moptists. — The prac- 
tical outcome of the teaching of the OT is seen in the 
emphasis laid by tne first of the Synoptists upon the 
function which it was the destiny of Jesus to discharge 
in connexion with sin The angelic communication 
to Joseph (Mt 1**) may, without illegitimate criticism 
of origins, be considered as one of those illuminating 
flashes of Divine revelation which ybtain their Inter- 
pretative value in the light of subsequent history. At 
any rate, this Is the feature of Jesus’ work upon which 
tlie Apostles laid particular stress, in their earliest as 
in their latest teaching. It is true that the preparatory 
work of the Baptist aroused in the breasts of the multi-' 
tud<'S who throng(‘d to hear him an active consciousness 
of sin, together with the necessity for repentance and 
the possibility of consequent forgiveness (Mk H). The 
preaching of John was, however, necessarily lacking In 
one element wliich makes the life and work of Jesui 
what it pre-eminently is — a new power introduced into 
the world, giving unto men the gift of repentance (Ac 
5**, cf. 11*®), and enabling them ‘to turn away every one 
from their iniquities’ (of. Ac 3*). It is significant 
in this connexion that the recorded teaching of Jesui 
bears comparatively few traces of direct abstract in- 
struction regarding sin. At the same time, we must not 
forget the scathing denunciation hurled by Him at the 
legalistic, and worse, coneex^tions of sin abounding in 
the Rabbinical schools of His time (cf. Mt 23*-»«, Mk 7*« ). 
or the positive, authoritative declarations by which 
He drew from the andent laws of Sinai the essential 
ethical Ideas therein enshrined (cf. Mt 6**-**, where tne 
teaching may be described as an Intension rather thar 
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Ml extensiuii of the area of sin). For Him * the law and 
the prophets’ had an abiding significance (Mt 7^*). 
but their regulative values needed re-adjustment. Sin, 
against which the Lawfwas a deterrent, and the preaching 
of the Prophets a persistently solemn protest, has its 
domain not in the physical but in the spiritual region 
of man's life (cf. Lk It is by poisoning the life 

at its roots that it destroys the whole upward growth, 
and it is here that the language of Jesus assumes its 
most formidable prophetic severity. There are certain 
classes of sins, however, against which He uttered His 
most solemn warnings. Their common characteristic 
is that of wilfulness or deliberateness. Remarkable 
amongst these is that described as * blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost’ (cf. Mk 3«-Lk 12“»-Mt which 

St. Mark designates ‘an eternal sin.’ Taking into 
consideration the circumstances in which the words 
were spoken, it is clear that Jesus was pointing to a 
condition of the soul when it loses all power to retrace 
its steps, when it reaches a plac>e where even God's 
forgiveness cannot follow. The sin of unreality was one 
to which the Pharisees were specially addicted, and to it. 
therefore. He drew their attention constantly (Mt 23^-’, 
Mk 12«'-, Lk 20«^- 11«; cf. Mt 6>->« 5«o). 

Every sin is bound to exercise influence, not only 
on the life and character of those immediately guilty, 
but also on a circle outside. There is, however, a species 
having for its special object the dragging down of those 
who would otherwise be innocent. The terms of the 
emphatic warning against leading others astray, either 
by positive Interference or by the force of example 
(cf. Mk 9<*, Mt 18®, Lk 17*), remind us of the sad presage 
by which Jesus foreshadowed the traitor’s end (Mt 26"). 
The word used to denote this sin is also employed in 
speaking of sin in its relation to the guilty individual. 
The fact that Jesus deals with both a.spects at the same 
time shows how strongly He felt the impossibility of any 
sin remaining, in its working, a purely personal offence. 
There is always here in activity a force which may be 
described as centrifugal. Inevitably bringing harm to 
those within the circle of its movement (cf. Ro 14^* ). 
Nor did Jesus hold Himself to be free from this danger of 
contamination (‘thou art a stumbling-block unto me,’ 
Mt 16®), while He points to the ideal Kingdom of the 
Son of Man where nothing causing men to stumble shall 
be allowed a place (Mt 13«). It is interesting to remem- 
ber here that St. Paul uses the same word to express 
the result of the preaching of ‘Christ crucified’ to the 
Jews (1 Co 1®; cf. Gal 5“, Ro 9«^-. 1 P 2®), This was, 
indeed, a contingency fore.seen by Jesus Ilimsdf, as 
will be seen in His answer to the messengers of the 
imprisoned Baptist (Mt 11®). Doubtless thes<‘ words 
were intended to coTivey a gentle warning to the prisoner 
against permitting the untoward circumstances of his 
life to overcome his once firm faith in the Messiahshlp 
of One whom he had publicly proclaimed as ‘the T^inb 
of God’ (Jn 1*®). A direct reference to an OT example 
of this sin occurs in Rev 2’®, where the conduct of 
Balaam is held up to reprobation. 

In the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Jesus 
taught the necessity for the realization of personal guilt 
on the part of the sinner in order to forgiveness and 
justification in the sight of God (Lk 18^*). In the same 
way, it was the lack of this sense by the Phari8<;es, 
80 far as they were themselves personally concerned, 
that constituted the great obstacle to their conversion 
(Jn 9®D. 

A prominent feature of Jesus* teaching has to do not 
BO much with active, deliberate sins as with what may 
be termed ‘sins of omission.’ It seems as if He wished 
to inculcate, by repeated emphasis, the truth that the 
best way to combat temptation with success Is to be 
active in the pursuit of good. The spiritual side of 
t.nis doctrine He enshrined in the form of a parable, 
m wmcn He pointed out the danger to the soul arising 
from neglect to invoke the active agency of the Holy 


Spirit, even though the ’unclean spirit* had been 
exorcized and banished ‘out of the man’ (see Mt 12®*-®* 
«Lk 11*®'“). In the discourse descriptive of the 
General Judgment, Jesus marks the crucial test by which 
men shall be tried: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of these least, ye did it not unto me’ (Mt 25®*). 
The same thought is conveyed frequently In parabolic 
form, as for example in the parables of the Ten Virgins 
(Mt 25‘'‘*), the Talents (25^®-*®) in which is emphasized 
tlie profound lesson, ‘from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away’ (cf. Mt 13^*), 
Dives and I^zarus (Lk while much of the 

teaching in the Sermon on the Mount is based on the 
same principle (cf. Mt 5**-®®). 

2. St. Paul. — The presentment of the gospel message 
to the world outside the Jewish nation led St. Paul to 
review in detail the origin, cause, scope, and result of 
sin. Starting from his own individual experience, 
which was that of a sinner profoundly conscious of his 
position (cf. 1 Co 15® 9*^ Ro 7**® , 1 Ti H®), and conscious 
also of the rt'medy Inherent in Cfirist’s gospel (2 Ck) 12®), 
he insists on the universality of the presence and power 
of sin, in order to establish the co-ordinate universality 
of the presence and power of ‘the manifested righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Ro 3“®-; 
cf. the expression ‘ where sin abounded, grace did abound 
more exceeding! 5*®). The central feature of St. 
Paul’s teaching is the activity of God’s grace In for- 
giving, restoring, and justifying the sinner; and for 
the puri>ose of establishing the reasonableness and the 
nece.ssity (cf. 1 Co 9>®) of bringing the gospel before 
the world, it was needful first to establish the guilt 
of all for whom it was intended, and to create, so to 
8i)eak, in men a consciousness of moral failure and 
helplessness. This he does in the opening chapters 
of his Epistle to the Romans. Here, although he deals 
separately with Jews and Gentiles, he maintains the 
proposition that all alike are sinners (Ko 5**, cf. Eph 2*). 
It is true that the Jew was the recipient of the Law; 
and as such he occupied the i)osltlon of the moral teacher 
of mankind. But instead of proving the means whereby 
a true ‘knowledge of sin’ (Ro 3*®, cf. 6‘*) Is gained, 
it became, through abuse, a hindrance rather than a help 
to his .spiritual advancement (see 2*’* ). And just as 
the Jews stultified the Divinely given Law, by the exalta- 
tion of its merely transitory elements at the expense 
of its essential moral ideals, so the Gentiles defied ‘the 
law written in their hearts, testified to by their con- 
science’ (Ro 2’®). 

This reduction of all mankind to the same level in 
the sight of God is further Incidentally pressed by the 
(.stablishment of a definite relationship between the 
sin of Adam and racial guilt (5^®- >*). What pre- 
cisely were Bt. Paul’s opinions as to this connexion 
it is impos.sible to discover. It Is doubtful whether, 
in face of the intensely practical work in which he was 
engaged, he stopjK^d to work out tlie problem of ’original 
sin.* It is emough for him that ‘sin entered into 
the world through one man’ and that ‘through the one 
man’s disobedience the many were made sinners’ (see 
Sanday-Headlam, ‘Romans’ * in ICC, p. 136 ff.). 

Different interi:)retations have been given of the words 
translated ‘for that ail Hinnecl' (6‘*), some seeing in them 
anexplieitstatement thatthewholehuman racewos involved 
generically in the sin of Adam(cf. B©ngel,ad foe., and Liddon. 
EpinUe to the Romant, p. 103). Others affirm that St. Paul 
is here asserting the Heedoin of the will, and is stating the 
plain proposition that ail men have sinned as a matter of 
fact, and of their own choice. The Apostle, however, seems 
to have left room for a svnthesis of these two ideas. It 
matters not whether he has done so consciously or not. 
As the result of Ariam’a transgression sin obtained an en- 
trance and a sphere of action in the world, and not only so, 
but a predisposition to sin was inherited, giving it its present 
power over the human will. At the same time, the simple 
statement ‘all sinned.’ explanatory as it is of the univer- 
sality of death, includes the element of choice and freedom. 
Even those whose oonaoiousnehifi of sin was weakened, if oot 
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obliterated, by the absence of positive or objective law. 
were subjected to death. Here we have the assumption of 
generic guilt arising directly out of St. Paul’s belief in the 
relation oet ween sin and physical death, as that of cause 
and effect (cf. 1 (k) 16“). Not only is the connexion here 
mentioned insisted on, but, passing from physical death to 
that of which it is but a tvpe, spintual or moral death, he 
shows the awful depth to which sin has sent its roots in 
man’s nature (Ho , cf. 2^® ). 

Mention has been rii>*.(le above of the power of choice, 
where sin is concerned, inherent in human personality. 
Into the very seat of this power, however, sin has made 
an entrance, and has found a powerful ally in ‘the 
flesh’ (7**). The will to resist is tliere, but its activity 
is paralyzed. Though St. Paul makes ‘the flesh’ 
or ‘tlie memb<?rs’ of the body the seat of sin, he is far 
from teaching that human nature is essentially evil. 
The flesh may be crucified with its ‘passions and lusts’ 
(Gal 5^ cf. 1 Co 9^’, Ro 6'®), and the bodily members 
instead of being ‘ servants to uncleanness ’ may become 
‘servants to righteousness unto sanctification’ (cf. 
art. ‘Flesh’ in Hastings’ DCO). An important feature 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of sin consists in his exposition 
of the function of law In revealing and arousing the 
conscioiiaiK'SS of sin. A curious expression, ‘the mind 
of the flesh’ (Ro 8^), emerges in this connexion, and 
the impossibility of its being ‘subject to the law of 
God’ is insisted on. ‘Apart from the law sin is dead,’ 
but, onof! tile I^aw came, sin sprang into life, its presence 
and power were revealed (cf. 1 Co 15“), and by it man 
was confronted with hi.s own moral weakness. 

In spite of his belief in the all-jx'r vading character 
and strength of sin, St. Paul’s gospel is the reverse of a 
gospel of desiiair. If, on the one hand, tlu're is a death 
which connot<?s moral corruption and slavery to sin, 
on the other hand tli<‘re l.s a death unto sin which is 
not only a realization of, but a participation in the 
death of Christ. T!ie fact of his employing the same 
word ami idea in senses so completely contrasted lends a 
marvellous force and finality to his ti'aching on the 
remedial and n'storative effects of Christ's work (cf. 
Ro 6* ‘*, Eph 2' ‘®). A favourite idea, relative to thKs. 
is that of crucifixion. The member of Christ as such 
lias crucified his old man’ (Ro 6«), ‘the flesh with the 
passions and lusts thereof’ (Gal cf. 2*0). This is 
the ultimate ideal re.sult of the redemptive w'ork of 
Christ. The experience of St. Paul forbade him to 
bfdleve that the state of ‘ death unto sin ’ ia fully realized 
here and now (1 C'o 9*^ cf. Sir Sfi®). His continuous 
references to llie Christian life as one of warfare, in 
which it behoves the follower of Christ to be armed 
with weapons ofT<uisive and defensive, shows that his 
conception of the struggle' against sin is that of one 
umx'asing age-long conflict. Issuing in victory for the 
individual, as for tlie race, only when the Kingdom of 
Christ i.s established in a peace that is everlasting 
(Eph 2 Co 6’, Ro 13>», 1 Ti 1‘*; cf, Ph 2» 

Philem* etc.). 

3. St. John. — (a) In order to understand St, John’s 
pre.sentation of Jesus’ teaching on sin, it will lie useful 
to see his own Individual doctrine as given in his Epistles. 
Here the mission of Christ is dwelt on as having for its 
objective the taking away of sins (1 Jn *; cf. Jn 16“ 
H®), and ‘abiding in him’ is dwelt on as constituting 
the guarantee of safety against .sin (I Jn 3*; cf. Jn 15«o ), 
as It also affords power to live the active fruitful 
life of righteousness. Further, there Is a law ’which 
expresses the Divine Ideal of man’s constitution and 
growth,' and whoever violates it, by wilfully putting 
himself In opposition to this law, is guilty of sin, for 
‘sin is lawlessness’ (3<). Another aspect of this law 
has to do with the mutual relationship of Christians 
Who should be bound together by a love which is the 
reflexion of the eternal love of God for men (1 Jn 
If the law of love is neglected or broken, even in the 
matter of Intercessory prayer for brethren who have 
slimed, unrighteousness is present, and ’ all unrighteous^ 


ness Is sin’ From this we see how intensely 

real was St. John’s belief in the presence and power of 
sin amongst men. Indeed, one of the tests by which 
a man’s sincerity may be discovered is his power of 
realizing this fact. He, moreover, gives as his reason for 
writing this Epistle, ‘that ye may not sin' (2H. The 
need of ‘an Advocate’ who is also 'the propitiation 
for our sins ’ i.s Insisted on as b<dng the special creation 
of Christ in Christian consciousness (1 Jn 2'<-; cf, Jn 14^®). 
All this brings into clearer relief and greater prominence 
his doctrine of the sinlessness of the professing follower 
of Jesus Christ. The Christian as such ‘cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3®; cf. 5^*, 3 Jn“), 
and, on the other hand, ‘ he that doeth sin is of the devil’ 
(1 Jn 3®). The Christian abides in Christ (cf. Jn 15®* ), 
and because he docs so he sinneth not (3®), whereas the 
committal of sin is the sure guarantee that he has 
neither seen nor known Him. The secret of his safety 
lies in the promise of Jesus that He ’keeps’ (cf. Jn 17**) 
His own so that ‘the evil one toiicheth him not' (1 Jn 
5*®). The paradox in which St. John thus clothes his 
doctrine of sin reveals his profound conception of Its 
character. Any sinful act by the Christian interrupts, 
and mars so far, hi.s fellowship with God. If. however, 
the act be not the outcome of the man’s habit or char- 
acter, he cannot be said to do ‘sin’ in the sense of 
‘realizing sin in its completeness’ (see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, on 1 Jn 3*). The fruit of Divine 
fellowship is developed in the Christian’s inner or 
central life from w'hich sin is banished; and this reminds 
us somewhat of St. Paul’s view of the crucifixion of the 
flesh with its ’passions and lusts.’ 

A peculiar reference is made by St. John to *a sin unto 
death.* This might be tran.slated with perhaps a closer 
adherence to the writer’s thought if the article were omitted. 
It is not any specific act or acts that he so characterizes. 
The saying must rather refer to sinful deeds of a character 
'which wholly separates from Christ,’ and thus tends to 
death (see Westcott, op. cit., on 5*®). In so far as it springs 
from a heart which wilfully and with contumely rejects 
Christ, in so far may it be icientihed with the sin against the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Mk 3*®, Mt 12®** , Lk 2“'). The w’riter’s 
refanal to insist on intercessory pr^er for one thus ^ilty 
calb to mind the warnings in the Erjistle to the Hebrews 
against the sin of apostasy or wilful sin after the reception 
of ‘ the knowledge of truth’ (cf. He 3®-® 10*'). It is probable 
that 8t. John has in liis mind a class of sins which combines 
within iUself the characten.stics of both those mentioned 
(sec art. ‘Sin’ in Hastings’ DB iv. p. 535*^). One feature 
of 1 John connects thw Epistle very closely with the Fourth 
Go.spel, revealing itself m those passages which identify 
sin with falsehood, and righteousness with truth. It seems 
as if the writer traced all sin back to the spirit which leads 
men to deny ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (1 Jn 2® 4*). On the 
other hand, the acceptance of this belief carries with it the 
assurance of God’s abiding presence, wherein is the sure 
guarantee of the realization of His purpose in us — ‘that 
we might live through him’ (1 Jn 4®, cf. 4* 6*). 

(6) Fourth Gospel. — It is this last aspect of sin that 
i.s the dominant note of the teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel. Indeed, thi.s writing may be said to be a record 
of the sad rejection foreshadowed in the general terms, 
‘He came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not’ (1**). This was more particularly 
true of the Jews of Jerusalem and Judapa, where the story 
of Jesus’ ministry as told in this Gospel is for the most 
part laid. It is thus 8lgnific.ant that in His last great 
discourse with His disciples, occurring a« it did im 
Jerusalem, the centre of the activity hostile to Hli 
claims, Jesus lays special stress on the sin of unbelief 
in Him (‘The Holy Ghost will convict the world of 
sin . . . because they believe not on me,’ Jn 16®* ). 
The revelation of the Divine lib;, with its manifold 
evidences of love and mercy in and by Jesus, took away 
whatever excuse men might have in the presence of 
God's judgment. The real reason for the rejection of 
Jesus by the Jews lay in their hatred of ‘the Father* 
(Jn 15*®, cf. v.**). Indeed, it is this very revelation* 
designed by God as the eternal remedy against sin 
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(Jn 1*»), which In its process and achievement affords 
further possibilities to sin and its consequences (Jn 
cf. Lk 

Nor must we omit to note that in tiiis Gospel sin is 
regarded as a species of slavery. The reference to this 
aspect occurs but once (Jn but ttiat it occupied an 
important place in early Christian teaching is evident 
from the incidental notices found scattered throughout 
the NT (cf. Ho Tit ’S\ 2 P 2i». Mt 62<*Lk 16»» 

ftc.). 

The popular belief in the connexion btdween sin 
and physical suffering is noticed also in the Fourth 
Gospel, where Jesus is represented as denying its uni- 
versal applicability (Jn 92 ). At the same time He 
recognized tiiat in certain cases tiie belief was justified 
(Jn It was, perhaps, His profound knowledge of a 

similar but a deeper relationship than this — the relation- 
ship of sin to the whole life; — tliat gave to the words 
and actions of Jesus that exquisite tenderness in His 
treatment of individual sinners so noticeable in this 
Gospel (cf. Jn 4”^- 8“- a tenderness which He 
would fain impart to His followers in tlu'ir dealings 
with fellow-sinners (cf. Jn Mt 7‘®-, Ja 2^®). 

We are thus enabled to see that the view of sin held 
and taught by Jesus is profounder and graver than 
any as yet existing, for if is an offence against One who 
is at the same time a righteous and loving Father 
and a just and holy God (Lk 15^®; cf. Mt 5^*, Jn 
etc.). Tiie life of Christ is the object-lesson whicli 
Christians are invited to imitate in their daily relation- 
ships and life (Mt Jn 13‘®, 1 Jn 2«, Ph 2®; 

cf. 1 P 2“ etc.), and St. John has pointed out to us, in 
the words of Jesus Himself, the standard to which His 
followers are asked to aspire, when He defied His bitter 
life-long enemies to convict Him of sin (Jn 8<*). 

4. St. James. — The author of this circular letter 
views sin in its practical bearings on the daily life of 
men. Nevertheless, his conception of its character 
and results is as far-reaching a.s we have seen it to be 
In both the Pauline and the Johannine teaching. Its 
origin he tracers to the surrender of the individual’s will 
to ‘desire’ (Ja P<^). ‘In itself the desire may be 
natural and innocent: it is when the man resolves to 
gratify it against what he feels to be the higher law' of 
duty, that he becomes guilt.y of sin even before he carries 
out his resolve in act’ (J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. 
James, note on 1*^). The writer combats the idea that 
God is the author of evil, by Insisting on the fact that 
each man may make a good or a bad use of temptation. 
As a morally free agent he stands or he falls, and the 
result of this freedom may be the promised ‘crown of 
life’ (P 2 ) or hopeless ‘death’ (P**). We are here 
reminded of the ‘sin unto diath’ (1 Jn 5‘®) referred to 
already, for ‘sin when full-grown, when it has become a 
fixed habit determining the character of the man, brings 
forth death’ (J. B. Mayor, op. cit. p. 63; cf. il. J. Knowling, 
Epistle of St. James, ad loc.). This Epistle btftrays its 
Jewish origin in the attitude of the writer to the Law; for 
him the result of the Incarnation has been the trans- 
muting of the Mosaic Law into ’the perfect law, the 
law of liberty’ (1*®, cf. 2>2), ‘the royal law’ (2»). It 
may be said that he sometimes merely echoes the well- 
known opinion of contemporary Jewish Rabbins about 
transgressing the minutest behest of the Law (sc-e the 
extracts from Rabbinical writings quoted by R. J. 
Knowling, op. cit., note on Ja 2‘®). At the same time 
It must be admitted that his conception of sin, even 
when it finds expression in the seemingly trivial case of 
‘respect of persons’ (2*), ‘is founded on a true spiritual 
view of the relation of man to God' (Ha.stlng8’ DB, 
vol. iv. p. 633*>). The law of love is the e.ssential guiding 
principle of all Christian life, and where this law is 
transgressed in the social relations of that life, the 
expression in our Epistle ‘ye commit sin* (lit. *ye 
work sin,* 2») is not too strong or emphatic. 

A further point in connexion with St. James’ teaching 


occupies the closing passages of his Epistle. In this, 
as in the whole of his writing, he deals with it from the 
point of view of the daily life. In his exhortation to 
mutual confession of sins and intercessory prayer for 
forgiveness he is incidemtally dwelling on the truth 
that all real Christian life is conditioned by its ad- 
herence, both in word and in deed, to the principle of love 
(cf. 2^®* ). The same may be said of his advice with 
regard to the corporate prayer of the Church on behalf 
of one who is physically sick (6‘<^ ). It is probable that 
our author held the common Jewish belief that sin and 
disease were connected as cause and effect, and his 
conviction that ‘the prayer of faith’ reacht'S out in its 
power to the wlu)le man, extending even to the forgive- 
ness of his sins by God, is based on his belief in the 
solidarity of human life as well as of the law to which 
it owes its allegiance. As in the case of the member of 
the community whose bodily and spiritual needs are 
ministered to by the active intervention of the Church, 
so he urges each individual member to prayer on behalf 
of his erring brother. Tlu‘ twofold blessing promised 
to this act of brotherly love may w('ll be taken as an 
expression of his conviction that the individual lives of 
the members of the Christian community are knit so 
closely together that no single act of sin can be com- 
mitted without so far bringing death within range of 
all, and that no act of love can be exercised without so 
far bringing mercy and forgiveness to all, and thus 
‘covering a multitude of sins’ (cf. 1 P 4“). 

6. Hebrews. — It cannot b(^ said that there is any 
special doctrine of sin in this Epistle. Its readers were 
well acquaintc^d with OT conceptions and teaching, 
and the writer deals mainly with the superiority of the 
New Covenant over the Old in supplying means whereby 
there shall be 'no more conscience of sins’ (He 10*; 
cf. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, Add. Note on 
9»). The central feature of this writing is the stress 
laid on the di.scovery by Christianity of ‘ a new and living 
way’ (10*®) by which we have direct acces.s to God. 
It is by the removal of guilt in the forgiveness of sins 
by the sacrifice of Jesus tliat this way is opened ‘once 
for air (10*®; cf. v.*® 9** etc.). Special emphasis is 
therefore laid on the failure of the. Mosaic institutions 
to ‘take away sins’ (10**, cf. 9*), and on the awful 
character of the danger of harbouring 'an evil heart 
of unbelief’ (3**). 

The temptation to which the ‘Hebrews’ were exposed 
was that, under stress of per.secutlon, they would reject 
the final revelation of God in Christ, or revert, under the 
influence of the Hellenistic Judaize^rs, to the somewhat 
eclectic faith of the latter. This wilful sin the writer 
characterizes as 'crucifying the Bon of God afresh’ (6«) 
and as treading Him under foot (cf. 10**). In warning 
them against the dangers to which they would be 
exposed during the time of suffering and trial now 
imminent, he iK)lnts out to them that these trials may 
become in their own hands the rru?an8 of their spiritual 
advancement. Instead of being the sole outcome of 
sin, suffering is often the chastisement of a loving 
Father 'that we may be partakers of his holiness’ (12*®). 
The great Example, whose solution of an age-long 
problem we are asked to study, was Jesus, ‘who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame' (12*), and who though ‘ in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin’ (4**), was nevertheless 
made ‘perfect through sufferings’ (2*®). 

See also artt. Atonement, Foroivenebs, Guilt, 
Propitiation, Redemption, etc. J. R. Willis. 

SIN. — ‘The stronghold (fortress) of Egypt,’ Ezk 
30*®- must be Pelusium, the Egyp. name of which 
is not clearly known, or some fortress in its neigh- 
bourhood. In the list of governors appointed by 
Esarhaddon and Asliurbanipal, while native princes 
were retained elsewhere. Sin is the only city put in 
charge of an Asuyrtan: no doubt he was pla^ s4 
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Felutlum to keep open the gate of Egypt for the 
Assyrian king. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF (name probably derived 
from the moon-god Sin). — A n gion on the route of the 
Hebrews from Egypt to Mt. Sinai. It is usually Identi- 
fied with the plain lying 8. of the Ras Abu Zcninieh. 
Gpon the view held in many quarters that Mt. Sinai 
must be located somewhere in the Negeb, the wilderness 
of Sin was on the more direct route from Egypt to 
Kadesh, near to if not identical with the desert of Zin 
(Nu 13« 20^ 27‘^ 33“ 34>, Dt Jos EV-a). Cf. Zin. 

H. L. Willett. 

SINAI (Mountain). — A holy mountain in the Sinaitic 
peninsula (whose name is said to be derived from that 
of Sin, the moon-god). It is called Horeb by E and 
D, whereas J and P employ the name ‘Sinai.’ Here 
Moses was granted the vision of the burning bush (Ex 3’), 
whereby he first received a call to lead the Israelites to 
adopt Jahweh as their (xjvenanted God; and here took 
place the tremendous theophany which is the central 
event of the Pentateuch, w'herein the covenant was 
ratified. 

The identification of Mt. Sinai is a mattei of some 
difficulty, and various attempts to fliscover it have been 
made from time to time. The traditional site is Jebel 
MUsa, ’the mountain of Moses,’ almost in the centre of 
the triangle; here there has been a convent ever since 
at least a.d. 385, about which date It was visited by 
St. Silvia of Aquitaine — whose account of her pilgrimage 
still survives in part. Tliis identification has therefore 
the warrant of antiquity. It is not, however, wholly 
free from difficulty, principally comu'cted with questions 
of the route of the Exodus; but it is possible, that with 
further study and discovery the.se difficulties may be 
found to be evanescent. 

In recent years the tradition has been questioned, 
and two suggt'stions have been made calling for notice. 
The first is that originally suggested by Ij<‘p.sius, who 
would place Sinai at Mount iS(rbal, some distance nortli- 
we.st of Jeb<“l MQsa. This theory has been championed, 
with a good deal of force, by the latest investigator, 
Professor Petrie’s assistant, Mr. 0. T. Curr<‘lly (see Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai, ch. xvii.). The region appears 
more suitable for the occupation of a large ho.st than 
the neiglibourhood of Jebel MQsa, and it accords better 
with the probable site of Repbidim. 

The .second view would placj* Hie mountain out of 
t le peninsula altogether, ujilcss it can be proved that 
the Land of Midian included that region. And, indeed, 
the close connexion evident bt'lween Sinai or Horc'b 
and Midian, which appears, for example. In Ex 3, makes 
this a theory worth consideration. Rut we are still 
in the dark as to the limits of Midian: all we can 
say is that it is not known whether Midian intended 
west of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, and that t’ ereidt'e it is 
not known whether Sinai was west ‘Akabah. It 
must, however, be freely granted tbut to place Sinai 
east or north of ‘Akabah would entirely disjoint all 
Identifications of places along the line of the itinerary 
of the Exodus. 

For the allegorical use of ‘Sinai’ in Gal 4“, see art. 
Haqar. R. a. S. Macai.ister. 

SINAI (Peninsula). — The triangular tongue of land 
intercepted betwcien the limestone plateau of the Tih 
desert In the north, and the Gulfs of Hut'zand ‘Akabah, 
at the head of the Red Sea, on the south-west and 
south-east. It is a rugged and waste region, little 
watered, and full of wild and impressive mountain 
ficimery. Except at some places on the coast, such as 
Tor, there is but little of a settled iwipulation. 

This region was always, and still is, under Egyptian 
infiuence, if not actually in Egyptian territory. From 
a very early period It was visited by emissaries from 
Egyptian kings In search of turquoise, which Is yielded 

the mines of the Wady Magharah. There sculpturea 


steles were left, and scenes engraved in the rock, froOl 
the time of Semerkhet of the first dynasty, and Sneferu 
of the third — dated by Professor Petrie in the fifth an^* 
sixth millennia n.c. These sculptures remained almost 
intact till recent years; till a party of English speculators, 
who came to attempt to re-work the old mines, wantonly 
destroyed many of them (see Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 
p. 46). What these vandals left was cut from the rock 
and removed forsafety, under Professor Petrie’sdlrection, 
to the Cairo Museum. A remarkable temple, dedicated 
to Hathor, but adapted, it w'ould appear, rather to 
Semitic forms of worship, exists at SerabU cl~Khadem. 
not far from these mines. It war probably erected 
partly for the benefit of the parties who visited the mines 
frem time to time. 

Geologically, Sinai is composed of rocks of the oldest 
(Arehiean) period. These rocks are granite of a red 
and grey colour, and gneiss, with schists of various kinds 
— hornblende, talcose, and chloritic — overlying them. 
Many later, but still ancient, dykes of diorite, basalt, 
etc., p<*netrat(* tlu^se primeval rocks. Vegetation is 
practically confined to the valleys, especially in the 
neighbourhood of water-springs. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

SINCERE. — The Eng. word ‘sincere,’ as it occurs 
in 1 P 22 ‘the sincere milk of the word,’ is used in its 
old sense of ‘unrnixed,’ ‘pure’ (RV ‘without guile’). 

SINEW (that shrank). — SeeGn 32»2for the traditional 
origin of a special food-taboo (cf. Food, § 10), the result 
of which was that the Hebrews abstained from eating 
the sciatic muscle (RV ‘the sinew of the hip’) of animals 
otherwise clean. The prohibition is not mentioned in 
any of the legislative codes of tin* Pentateuch. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SINGERS. — See; Priests and Lkvites, hi. 1. 2. 

SINIM. — The ‘land of Sinim’ (Is 49**) must, from the 
context, have been in the extreme south or east of the 
know'll world. In the south, Sin {Pelushim, Ezk 3()‘^^ ) 
and Syene (Ezk 29“> 30®) have been suggested. The 
latter is favoured by recent discoveries of papyri (cf. 
Seveneii). The LXX favours the view that a country in 
the east was intended, and some modern commentators 
liave identified Sinim with China, the land of the Sina). 

SINITES.— A Canaanite people (Gn Ch 1»®). 

Their identification is quite uncertain. 

SIN-OFFERING . — SeeSA('RlFI('EANDOFFERINO, §14. 

SION. — 1. A name of Hermon, Dt 4<*. Sion is taken 
by some to be a text mil error for Sirion (wh. see). 2. Bee 
Zion in art. Jerusalem, ii. 1. 

SIPHMOTH. — One of the places to which a portion 
of the spoil of the Amalekites W'as sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (1 S The site has not been 

recovered. 

SIPPAI. — See Saph. 

SIRACH. — See Apocrypha, 13. 

SIRAH, THE WELL OF. — The place at which Joab’s 
me.ssengcrs overtook Abner (2 S 3“). It lay on the 
road from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
‘Ain Shrah, near Hebron. 

SIRION. — The name said to be given by the Zldonians 
to Mt. Hermon, Dt 3*. Like Senir, it may originally 
have been the designation of a particular part of the 
mouiitoin. Cf. Sion, 1. 

SISERA. — 1. In Jg 42ff- Sisera is represented as 
captain of the host of Jabin, a Canaanite king; his army 
is overcome by the Israelites under Barak. In his 
flight after the battle, Sisera, o ercome fatigue, 
seeks refuge in the tent of Jael, who treacherously kilif 
him while asleep. In another account (Jg 5, theoldei 
accoimt) Sisera appears as an independent ruler, and 
Jabin Is not even mentioned; the two accounts differ in 
a number of subsidiary details, but in two salient point! 
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they agree, namely, as to the defeat of Sisera and as to 
the manner of bis death. It is clear that two traditions, 
one concerning Jabin and another concerning Sisera, 
have been mixed up together; in order to harmonize 
them Sisera has been made Jabln’s captain (see Barak, 
Deborah, etc.). 2. A family of Nethinim (Ezr 2“ = 
1 Es 6“ Serar). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

SISIKKES.— The governor of Coele-Syria and PhcEnicia 
under Darius (1 Es 6®- 7‘). In Ezr 5* etc., he is 

called Tattenid (wh. see). 

8ISMAI. — A Jerahraeelite (1 Ch 2<®). 

srrH.-~‘Sith,; that is ‘since,’ occurs in Jer UV and 
other places; while ‘sithence’ occurs in 2 Es 10‘<. 

SITHRI. — A grandson of Kohath (Ex 6**). 

SITNAH (‘strife’). — The name given to a well dug by 
the herdmen of Isaac in the region of Gerar (On ‘262>). 
The site is uncertain. H. L. Willett. 

SIVAN. — See Time. 

8SIIRT. — See Dress 4 (6). 

8KULL, PLACE OP A . — See Golgotha. 

SLAKDER, TALEBEARING. — Both noun and verb 
‘slander’ are used of malicious gossip of varying degrees 
of heinousness. The references are all to the slandering 
of persons, except Nu 14“ AV, where RV has ‘an evil 
report against the land.’ The expression ‘ walking with 
slanders’ (Jer 6*®, cf. 9^) is in the original identical with 
‘going about as a talebearer’ (Lv 19**, Pr 20**; cf. 
Ezk 22* in AV and RV). The element of falsehood 
in the gossip is seen in 2 S 19*^ where ‘slandered’ is 
synonymous with ‘falsely accused.’ ‘Of no sin and 
wickedness are there so many complaints in OT as of 
slander and false accusation — whereof the Psalms are 
witness* (Comill, Jeremia, 89). See, further. Crimes 
AND Punishments, § 6. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY.—The Heb. 'ehhfdh, usually tr. 
'servant,* has a variety of meanings, between which it is 
not always easy to distinguish. E.g. in 2 S 9’ ‘servant ' 
—retainer, in v.*®^ — bondman, in v.**“>a polite 
expression of self-depreciation (cf. 2 K 4* and 1 K 
9“). In a discussion of Hebrew slavery only those 
passages will be dealt with in which the word probably 
has the sense of bondage. 

1. Legally the slave v?as a chattel. In the earliest code 
(Book of the Covenant [ “=BC]) he is called his master’s 
money (Ex 21’*). In the Decalogue he is grouped with 
the cattle (Ex 20* 7>, and so regularly in the patriarchal 
narratives (Gn 12** etc.). Even those laws which 
sought to protect the slave witness to his degraded 
position. In the BC the master is not punished for 
inflicting even a fatal flogging upon his slave, unless 
death follows immediately. If the slave lingers a day 
or two before dying, the master is given the benefit of 
the doubt as to the cause of his death, and the loss of the 
slave is regarded as a sufficient punishment (Ex 21’*). 
The fus ialionie was not applicable to the slave as it was 
to the freeman (cf. 21“®* with ’*® ); and it is the master 
of the slave, not the slave himself, who Is recompensed 
If the slave is gored by an ox (Ex 21“). In these 
last two instances BC follows the Code of Hammurabi 
[-CH] (§§ 196-199, 252). 

In practice the slave as a chattel was often subject to 
ill usage. He was flogged (Ex 21’®, Pr 29*"), and at 
times heartlessly deserted (1 8 30**® ). Though the 
master is here an Amorite, the cases of runaway slaves 
in Israel bear testimony to their sufferings even at the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen; cf. the experiences 
of the churl Nabal (1 8 2.5*®), of the passionate Shimei 
(IK 2**), and of Sarah (Gn 16*); the implications as to 
the frequency of such cases in the law of Dt 23*®®* and 
In later times (Sir 33“***). The position of the maid- 
servant was in general the same as that of the man- 
servant. In the BC it is assumed that the maid-servant 
is at the same time a concubine (Ex 21’®*; cf. Hagar, 


Zilpah, and Bilhah in the patriarchal narratives). Even 
in P the idea of the slave-girl as property is still retained 
(Lv 19*®). Here the punishment for the violation of a 
slave-girl was almost certainly a fine to be paid to the 
master, if we may judge from the analogous law In 
Ex 22**— Dt 22**; i.e. it is an indemnity for injure to 
property. In practice the maid-servant, though the 
concubine of the master, is often the special property 
of the mistress (Gn 16*»* » 25*’ 30*), at times having 
been given to her at marriage (Gn 24®" 29“* *•). She 
is subject to field labour (Ru 2*® ) and to the lowest 
menial labour (IS 25**, figurative, but reflecting actual 
conditions). 

Slaves were recruited (1) principally from war, at 
least in earliest times. Captives or subject populations 
were often employed not only as personal attendants, 
but also as public slaves at the Temple (Jos 9’** [** a 

gloss], Neh 7®’-*®, and see art. Nethinim) or on public 
works in the jorv&e (Jos 10*®, Jg 1’*®-, 1 K 9’®“” — 2 Ch 
8’-*), while captive women were especially sought as 
concubines or wives (Dt 21*®-**). (2) From the slave- 

trade, of which the Israelites undoubtedly availed them- 
selves (cf. the implications in Gn 37’'* 17**, Lv 25“). 
This trade was mainly in the hands of the Phoeniciaiis 
and Edomites (Am !*• ", Ezk 27**, Jl 3*). (3) From 

native Israelites who had become enslaved as a punish- 
ment for theft (Ex 22*-'), whether for other crimes also 
Is not stated; Josephus (Ard. xvi. i. 1) knows of no 
other. (4) From native Israelites who, through poverty 
and debt, had been forced to sell themselves (Kx 21*, Am 
2* 8«, Dt 15**, Lv 25»®, Pr 11*" f?] 22’ (?]) or their 
children (Ex 21’, 2 K 4*, Neh 5®- *, Is 50*, Job 24") Into 
servitude. 

Whether the creditor had the right to force the debtor 
into slavery against his will is not clear. Ex 21* and 2 K 4* 
(cf. Mt 18*®) rather favour this view. The reflexive verb 
in Lv 25*"* and in Dt 15**, where the same verbal form 
should probably be ai^ain translated by the reflexive, not by 
the passive as in liV, favours voluntary .servitude. But 
p<)s.sihly the later codes are modifications of the earlier 
practice. Neh 6® is ambiguous. 

As to the number of slav(‘s vv(‘ have no adequate data. 
Gn 14" cannot be use<l as evidence. The numbers in 
the corvee (1 K 5**- *®) are discrepant, and in any cast? 
probably do not refer to slaves proper. The prosperous 
retainer of Saul has 20 .servants (2 S 9*®). The propor- 
tion of slaves to freemen in Neli 7**®- is 1 to 6. The 
price of slaves naturally varied. The BC (Ex 21**) 
fixes the average price at 30 slu kels (about £4). CH in 
the same law allows but 17 shekels (§ 252, cf. 214). 
Joseph is sold for 20 shekels (Gn 37*®). In later times 
the price in ICxodus seems to have l>oen maintained 
(2 Mac 8*'; .4n<. xn. ii. 3). 

2. But while the slave was a chattel, nevertheless 
certain religious and civil rights and privileges were ac- 
corded him. In law the slave was regarded as an integral 
part of the master’s household (Ex 20”), and, as such, 
an adherent of the family cult (cf. the instructive early 
narratives in Gn 24 and 16). Accordingly the BC 
(Ex 23**) and the Decalogue (Ex 20*®) guarantee to 
him the Sabbath rest. Deuteronomy allows him a 
sliare in the religious feasts (12**- ** 16**- **), the 
humanitarian viewpoint being chiefly emphasized. In 
P the more primitive idea of the slave as a member of 
the family, conc.eived as a religious unit, is still retain*?d 
and utilized in the interest of religious exclusiveness. 
Thus, while the glr (sojourner) cannot partake of the 
Passover unless circumcised, the slave must be Circum- 
cised and so is entitled to partake (Ex Cf. the 

narrative Gn 17**® ). Again, while the priest’s 

family, or even the daughter of a priest who tea married 
into a non-prlestly family, may not ea8 Of the hoiy 
things, the priest’s slave is allowed to dO 10 (Lv 22*®® ' 
As to civil rights: In the BC, mt^er Of che slave aa 
well as of the freeman Is punishable wltn death 
21** -Lv 24*’; the law Is inclusive). If death results 
from flogging, the master b jjfo punished. coajcct^i«> 
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fclly by a fine (Ex 21*<**). If the slave is seriously 
maimed by his master, he is given his freedom (Ex 
21“**^ ). At this point the BC contrasts very favourably 
with the CH. The latter does not attempt to protect 
the slave's person from the master, but only provides 
for an indemnity to the master if the slave is injured by 
another (199, 213, 214). While a man could be sold 
Into slavery for debt (see above), man -stealing is pro- 
hibited on pain of death (Ex 2E®=”Dt 24^). Deuter- 
onomy interprets the Exoduslaw correctly as a prohibition 
against stealing a fellow-countryman. Deut . also forbids 
returning a slave who has escaped from a foreign master 
(Dt 23i“f ). If the slave in this case were a non- Israelite 
(which, however, is not certain), the law would be a 
remarkable example of the humane tendencies in Deut. 
and would again contrast favourably with CII, wliich 
prescribes severe penalties for harbouring fugitive 
slaves (16, 19). The humane law for the protection of 
captive wives (Dt 21‘®-*<) is also noticeable. 

But practice often went far beyond law in mitigating 
the severity of servitude. Indeed, slavery in the ancient 
East generally was a comparatively eiisy lot. The 
slave is grouped with wife and child as part of the 
master’s household (Ex 20* 7). Children are property 
and can be sold as well as slaves (Ex 2V\ cf. 22‘®*=i>t 
22** where the daugiiter is regarded as the fatlur’s 
property). Cliildren are flogged as well as slaves (Pr 
13*<), Wives were originally bought from the parents, 
and wives and concubines are often almost indistinguish- 
able. Hence the lot of the slave was probably not much 
harder than that of wife or child (cE Gal 4‘), and the 
law implies the possibility of a genuine affection existing 
between master and man (Ex 21^ -“Dt 15**). Accord- 
ingly we finj many illustrations of the man-servant 
rising to a position of importance. He may be intrusted 
with the most delicate responsibilities (Gn 24), may be 
the heir of his master (Gn 15*-<), is often on intimate 
terms with and advises the master (Jg 19**^-, 1 S 9*^“ ), 
the custom of having body-servants (Heb. na'ar Nu 
22«, 1 K 18«, 2 K 4*2, Neh 4« <‘tc.) favouring such 
intimacies, and he may even marry his master’s daughter 
il Ch 2*^*-; cf. similar cases in CH § 175 ff.). Espe- 
cially servants of important men enjoy a reflected dignity 
(I 8 9“, 2 K 8<). The rise of servants into positions 
Df prominence was so frequent as to be the subject of 
proverb-making (Pr 14** 17* 19^® IM)**®). 

Whether a servant could own yiroperty while remaining 
a servant is not clear. The passages adduced in favour of it 
(1 8 9* la gratuity], 2 S 9*®- IG**'*- [Ziba is a ret-ainer). Lv 
[not a real sen'ant]) are not pertinent. Dt 15** mak(?s against 
it, but not necessarily, and tno fact that in Arabia and Baby- 
lonia (CH $ 176) the slave could own property awakens a 
presumption in favour of the same custom in Israel. 

Und(?r a good house-wife the mai d -servant w'ould be 
Well taken imre of (Pr 31*®), At times she also seems to 
oa tile heir of her mistress (Pr 30***’ [?]). Tin? son of the 
slave-concubine might inherit the property and the 
father’s blessing (Gn 16**^- 21*® 49*^ ), but this depended 
on the father’s will (Gn 25®), as in Babylonia (C H § 170® ). 
The effect of occupying such positions of trust was often 
bad. Proverbs fears it (19‘® 30** *®), and such passages 
as 2 K Neh 5*®, Gn 16® justify the fear. Servants 
also tended to become agents of tiieir master’s sins 
U 8 2*»**», 2 S 13*D. 

3. Thus far no distinction between native and foreign 
slaves has been observed either in law or in practice,except 
possibly by Implication at Ex 21'® —Dt 24^ and Dt 
23'®®-. The view that the protective laws in Ex 21*0®- 
“®- “ apply only to the native slave is without exe- 
getlcal justification, and Gn 17**, Ex 12®<, Gn 15® [if the 
?xt can be trusted) 39*®- [probably equally applicable 
vO conditions In Israel], 1 Ch 2®*®- and Gn 16*®- show 
that the foreign man- or maid-servant may enjoy all the 
Advantages of the native Israelite. 

The distinction drawn between the subject Canaanites 

S d the Israelites at 1 K 9®**® 2 Ch 8^®- is clearly incorrect 

'.IK 5**) and belongs to a later development in the ideas 


of slavery (see below). The distinction drawr in P between 
the ‘ home-bom ’ slave and the one ‘ purchased with money' 
(Gn 14‘® 17*2 etc.) does not refer to the two classes of 
foreign and native slaves. 

In apparently but one particular, though this is of 
vital importance, the native slave is legally better off 
than the foreign-born, namely, in the right to release. 
Already in CH (§ 117) provision was made for the 
release, after three years, of a wdfe or children who 
had been sold for debt. In the BC (Ex 21'-«) this idea 
w'as associated with the Sabbath idea, and a release was 
prescribed after 6 years of servitude, but the law was 
extended to cover every Israelite man-servaiit. Yet 
in the specifications of the law (vv.®- ®) the rights of 
the master still noticeably precede the rights of the 
husband and father. Provision is akso made for tlie slava 
to remain in st^rvitude if he prefers to do so. In this 
case the servant is to be brought to the door of the 
master’s house, not of the sanctuary (tlie rite would 
then lose its significance), and have his ear pierced with 
an awl (a wide-spread symbol of servitude in the East) 
when he would become a slave for life. 

The phrase *unto God* (v.®“) can scarcely refer in tliis 
connexion to the local sanctuary, as has usually been held. 
It signifies the adoption of liie slave into the family as a 
r(‘ligious unit , and probably referred originally to the house- 
hold gods (or ancestors?). 

In the case of the maid-servant (Ex 21*-*') no release 
was permitted under ordinary circumstances (v.’), for 
it is assumed that the slave-girl is at the same time 
a conculiine, and hence release would be against the 
best interests both of herself and of the home. Yet 
she is not left wdthoiit protection. Her master lias no 
right to sell her to a family or clan not her own (‘foreign 
people,' v.*^, probably has this restricted signilicance, 
sale of an Isradite to a non-Israelite being out of the 
qu6*stion), but must allow her to be redeemed, presu- 
mably by one of her own family. Failing tliis, he may 
give her to his son, in which case she is to be treated as 
a daughter (v.“). If neither of these metliod.s is adopted, 
a third way is providt-d. He may take another (concu- 
bine or wife), but must then retain the first, provide for 
her maintonanco and respect her marital rights (v.*®). 
If the master refuses to adopt any one of these three 
methods ( these thn-e,' v.'*, refers to the three methods 
in vv.® not to tlie thn e provisions in v.'®), then, 
and tlion only, the maid-servant has a right to release. 

The above is but one of several pfis.sible interpretations of 
this passage. Further, the meaning of v.®* is doubtful. 
The text is corrupt. Instead of the phrase ‘who liath 
espoused her to himself,’ w^e should read either ‘so that he 
hath not known hi*r,’or 'who hath known her.’ On the first 
re.ading the two methods of procedure in vv.*® are allowable 
if she bo still a virgin (in v.*® she is no longer such). On 
tlie secomi reading one of the /hrec melhod.s in vv.®**® must 
be follow'ed when she is de facto a concubine. The latt/cv 
reading is exegeticalb' preferable. The resultant possibility 
of a father gixung his concubine to a St>n w-as probably not 
offensive, at a lime when wife and concubine were regarded 
as property which a son could inherit. .-Vniong the Arabs 
marriage with a stepmother wa.s common till the rise of 
Islam. In later times these marriages were forbidden both 
in the Koran and in the Hebrew law (Dt 22®® 27®'*, Lv 18*' 
20 **). 

The Denteronomic re-formulation of the Law of 
Release (Dt 15*® **) is notew’ortliy. (1) Release is ex- 
tended to the maid-servant. Consequently the specifi- 
cations In Ex 21®- *• 'f-** are allowed to lapse, and in the 
aw'l-rite only the possibility of the slave continuing in 
servitude through love of ids master is considered. 
This change Is due to the increasing respect for th® 
marriage relation. Tlu; slave-husband’s rights over the 
w'ife are now suyierior to the master’s rights, and it Is 
apparently no longer assumed that th(5 maid-servanb 
as such is the concubine of her master. Where concu- 
binage does not exist, the maid-servant can be released 
without prejudice to the marital relation. (2) In Deut 
the awl-rite is clearly only a domestic rite. This coH' 
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Ainns the interpretation of the rite given above. The 
Deuteronomist, who localizes all religious observances 
at the central sanctuary, consequently drops the ‘ unto 
God' of Ex 21*». (3) The characteristic humanitarian 

exhortation (vv.^*- “) is added, and the reasonableness 
of the law defended (vv.‘®- 

Jer 348'^^ describes an abortive attempt to observe the 
law in its Deuteronomic fomiulation. The law had evi- 
dently not been observed in spite of its reasonableness, and 
was subsequently again allowed to become a dead letter. 

A third version of the Law of Release is found at 
Lv 25*®'“. Three cases are considered: (1) that of the 
Israelite who has sold himself, because of poverty, to 
his fellow-countryman (vv.**'«). Such an one is not 
to be regarded as a real slave but as a hireling, and is 
to be released in the year of Jubilee. (2) Actual slaves 
are to be obtained only from non-Israelite peoples 
(cf. 1 K 9*®). For them there is no release (vv.***^). 
(3) If an Israelite sells himself to a glr, he may be re- 
deemed at any time by his next of kin or by himself 
(power to acquire property assumed), but in any case 
he must be freed at the year of Jubilee (vv.<7-*4). xhe 
redemption-price is proportioned to the number of years 
he had yet to serve from the time of his redemption to 
the Jubilee year, in other words, to the pay he would 
receive as an hireling 'during that period. Thus the 
possibility of an Israelite becoming an actual slave is 
again obliterated. The differences between this law 
and the earlier legislation are marked, (a) It formulates 
the growing protest against the idea tiiat an Israelite 
could be a slave (cf. Neh 5*- «). (6) Through the institu- 

tion of the Jubilee year it provides that even the quasi- 
servitude which is admitted should not be for life, and 
consequently it ignores the awl-rite. 

A diflSculty emerges at this point. The Levitical law, 
which poscpones release till the oOth year, seems to work a 
grater hardship at times than the earlier laws, which pre- 
scribe release in the 7th year. Here three things are to l)e 
remembered: (a) the earlier law had probably become a 
dead letter long before the present law was formulated (cf. 
Jer 34, above); (6) the Jubilee law is the result of a theo- 
lomcal theory (cf. w. ^2. W)^ and never belonged to the 
sphere of practical legislation; (c) as such it is to be con- 
strued, not in antithesis to the 7tn year of the earlier laws, 
but to the lifelong period of servitude often actually ex- 
perienced. It will not lengthen the time until the year of. 
release, but will theoretically abolish all lifelong servitude. 
This theoretical point of view so predominates that the 
prolongation of the time of servitude, if the law had ever 
become actually operative, is left out of account. The fa(tt 
that the Israelite in servitude to another Israelite is really 
worse off than an Israelite attached to a ger, who could be 
redeemed at any time, also shows that we are not dealing 
with practical legislation. 

4. In these three laws of release we have three clearly 
marked stages in the recognition of the slave’s person- 
ality. The BC provides for the release of the Israelite 
man-servant. Deut., with its humanitarian tendencies, 
extends this privilege to the maid-servant. I^ev., on 
the basis of its theological conceptions, denies that any 
Israelite can be an actual slave. But all these laws 
remain within nations’ istic limitations. One step more 
must be taken. The rights of the slave as a man, and 
not simply as a fellow-countryman, must be recognized. 
The growing individualism which accompanied the 
development of the doctrine of monotheism prepared 
the way for this final step, which was taken by Job 
in the noble passage 31’*-“. In the same spirit Joel 
universalizes the primitive conception of the necessary 
attachment of the slave to the family cult, and makes 
him share equally with all flesh in the baptism of the 
Spirit of God (2«). 

Note . — The relationship of servant to master is a favourite 
figure in the OT for the relationship of man to God (esp. in 
the Psalms). The nation, Israel, is also often thought of as 
the servant of Jehovah (cf. Is 41“^ ) — a thought which finds 
its most profound expression in Is 42’-* 49’'® 60*-’® 62’*- 
63’*. Cf. art. Servakt of the Lord 

In the NT It is only the attitude of Jesus and Bt. 
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Paul towards slavery that demands attention. Jesue 
was not a political agitator, or even a social reformer. 
In nothing is this fact more strikingly illustrated than 
in His allusions to slavery. He refers to it only for 
purposes of illustration (e.g. Mk 12*- *, Mt 24**, Jn 8** 
etc.). He never criticizes it, even when it violates, as 
He must have realized, His own principles of love and 
brotherhood (Mt 18**, Lk 17^-; contrast the figurative 
picture in Lk 12*^). But, as Christianity reached into 
the world and developed into a social force, it became 
increasingly necessary to consider what its attitude 
towards slavery should be, especially as many slaves 
became Christians (in Ro Ifi’®- ”, 1 Co 1”, Ph 4** 
‘them of the household’ are the slave-retainers). In 
this e-onnexlon St. Paul enunciates just one great 
principle — In Christ all the distinctions of this world 
disappear; the religion of Jesus knows neither bond nor 
free (1 Co 12’*, Gal 3**, Col 3”). But he did not use 
this principle to overthrow the Institution of slavery. 
On the contrary, at 1 Co 7*’-** he counsels one who has 
been called (into the Christian life) while a slave not to 
mourn his lot. He even advist*s him, if the opportunity 
to become free is offered, to remain in servitude (v,*’, 
but the interpretation is doubtful), the near approach 
of the Parousia (v.*®) apparently throwing these ex- 
ternal conditions of life into a perspective of insignifi- 
cance for St. Paul. The Apostle does not seek ‘to 
make free men out of slaves, but good slaves out of bad 
slaves' (Eph 6* ®. Col 3**-4’; cf. 1 P 2’*). In them 
passag(^s the corresponding duties of master to man 
are also insisted upon, as tiiere is no respect of persons 
with Christ. It is significant that in the later Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti 6’®-, Tit 2®*”) the exhortations to the 
masters are omitted. It would seem as if some slaves 
had taken advantage of the Christian prlnj^lple of 
brotherhood to become insurlx^rdinate. In Philemon 
we have the classical illustration of St. Paul’s attitude 
towards slavery exemplified in a concrete case. Here 
again he do<*s not ask Philemon to free Onesirnus; and 
it is clear from 1 Ti 6’°- and the subsequent history of 
the Church that Christians in good standing owned 
slaves. But in Philem ’* the slave is transfigured into 
a brother in Christ. For further discussion of this 
point see art. Philemon. 

Though the Church recognized slavery, it is a remarkable 
fact that in the epitaphs of the catacombs the deceased 
is never spoken of as having been a (human master’s) slave, 
though often described as a slave of God. In death, at 
least, the Christian ideal was fully realized. The slave be- 
comes with the master only the slave of God. Contrast the 
gloomy cxjuality iu Job 3‘®. Kemper Fullerton. 

SLEEVES. — See Dress, 2 (tf). 

SLEIGHT. — The word tr. 'sleight' in E)ph 4’*, ‘by 
the sleight of men,' means literally dice-playing. TlndaJe 
uses ‘wylynes,* which is more Intelligible now thar 
‘sleight.* 

SLIME. — See Bitumen, Siddim [Vale or]. 

SLING. — See Armour Arm.s, § 1 (e). 

SMITH. — See Arts and Crafi's, § 2. 

SMYRNA (also and more ^tricXiy Zmyma) was founded 
as a colony from Greece earlier than b.c, 1000, but the 
early foundation, wliich had been ./Eoliari, was captured 
by its .southern neighboims the Ionian Greeks and made 
an Ionian colony. This second foundation became a 
powerful State, possessing territory far to the E., and as 
late as the 7th cent. b.c. fought on equal terms against 
the great Lydian power (see Sardis). It gradually 
gave way, however, and was captured and destroyed 
about B.c. 600 by Alyattes, king of Lydia. It now ceased 
to be a Greek city, and it was not till the 3rd cent. b.c. 
that it became so again. There was a State called Smyrna 
between 600 and 290, but it was mainly a loose congeries 
of villages scattered about the plain and the surrounding 
hills, and not in the Greek sense a polis (city-Btate). 
Alexander the Great Intended to re-found the city, bu' 
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did not carry out his plan. It was left for one of his 
successors, Lysimachus, who accomijlished It iriB.c. 290. 
The old city had been on a steep high hill on the N. side 
of the extreme eastern recess of the gulf; the new was 
planted on the S.E. shore of the gulf, about 2 miles away. 
The object of the change was to obtain a good harbour 
and a suitable point for the starting of a land trade- 
route to the E. There were in reality two ports—a small 
inner one with a narrow entrance, and a mooring ground; 
the former has gradually filled up through neglect. Its 
maritime connexion brought it into contact with the 
Romans, who made an alliance with Smyrna against the 
Seleucid power. In b.c. 195 Smyrna built a temple to 
Rome, and ever afterwards remained faithful to that 
State through good fortune and bad. Rome showed a 
thorough appreciation of this friendship and loyalty, 
and in a.d. 20 this city was preferred before all others in 
Asia as the seat of the new timiple to be dedicated by the 
confederacy of that province to Tiberius. 

The city was of remarkable beauty. Its claim to be 
the chief city of Asia was contested by Ephesus and 
Pergamum, but in beauty it was (asily first- In ad- 
dition to its picturesque situation it was commended 
by its handsome and exeelhMitly paved streets, wdiic.h 
were fringed by the groves in the suburbs. The city was 
well walled, and in the pagoH above iiossessc'.d an ideal 
acropolis, which, with its splendid buildings in orderly 
arrangemerh, was know’ii as the crown or garland of 
Smyrna. The protecting divinity of the city was a 
local variety of Cybele, known as the Sipylene Mother, 
and the towers and battlements of h<‘r liead-dress bore 
an obvious resomblaiK'e to the appearance of the city. 
(The Gre<‘ks hb ritified her with Nemesis, who here alone 
in the Greek world was worshipped, and not as one but 
as a paiit of go<ldeHses.) Tlu're was one street known 
as the Street of Gold. It went from W. to E., curving 
round the sloping liill, and had a temple on a iiill at each 
end. For its length ami fine buildings it was compared 
to a necklace of jewels rouml the neck of a statue. The 
life of the city was and is mucli benefited in the hottest 
l>oriod of the day by a W( st wind which blows on it 
with great regularity, dying down at sun.set. This w'as 
counterbalanced by a disadvantage, the difficulty of 
draining the lowest parts of the city, a difficully accen- 
tuated l)y this v(‘ry wind. Smyrna boasted that it was 
the birthplace of Homer, wlio had been born and brought 
up beside the river les. This stream is identified by 
local patriotism witli the C-aravan Rridge River, which 
flows northwarfls till it comes below the pagos, then 
flows round its eastern base and enters the sea to the 
N.K, of it. Rut tlib is a mistaken view. The Meles is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the stream coming from 
the Baths of Diana and called Chalka-bounar, as it alone 
satisfies the minute d(‘scriptioii of the Smyrmean orator 
Aristides (flourished 2ncl cent, a.d.) and other ancient 
writers. It rises in tlie very suburbs of the city, and is 
fed by a large number of springs, which rise close to one 
another. Its course is circle-shaped at fir.st, and after- 
wards It flows gently to the sea like a canal. Its tempera- 
ture is equable all the year round, and it never either 
overflows or dries up. The city has suffered from 
frequent earthquakes (for in.stance, in a.d. 180), but has 
always risen superior to Its misfortunes. It did not 
become a Turkish city till Tamerlane captured it in 
A.D. 1402. Even now the Christian element is three 
times as large as the Mohammedan, and the Turks call 
the city Infidel Smyrna. It has always been an Important 
place ecclesiastically. 

The letter to the Church at Smimia (Rev 2« *‘) is 
the most favourable of all. The writer puts its members 
on a higher plane than any of the others. They have 
endured persecution and poverty, but they are rich in 
/6%1 wealth. They are the victims of calumny, but are 
net tc? be afraid. Some are even to be sent to prison 
as a prelude to execution, and to have suffering for a 
tUne. If they are faithful they shall receive real life. 


The church was dead and y(‘t lived, like the city in 
former days. The Jews in Smyrna had been specially 
hostile to the Christians, and had informed against them 
before the Roman officials. Most of them were yjrobably 
citizens of Smyrna, but became merged in the general 
population and were not confined to a certain tribe, since 
the Romans ceased to recognize tiie Jews as a nation after 
A.D. 70. The hatred of the Jews there can be explained 
only by the supposition that many of the Christians 
were converted Jews. Similarly they lielped in the 
martyrdom of Polycarp (a.d. 155). The city and its 
Christianity have survived all attacks. A. Soutkr. 

SNAIL. — 1. chSmet, Ev ll^o. See Lizard. 2. skahbelul, 
Ps 58* * lA‘t them be as a snail which melteth and passeth 
away.’ The reference here appears to be to the slimy 
track which a snail leavt^s behincl it, wliich gives the ap- 
I)earance of ‘melting away.’ FL W. G. Masteuman. 

snares.—a cord with running noose (nWg^shf 
Am 3* etc.; cf. ydqdsh ‘one who lays snares,’ ‘fowler’ 
Hos 9*) was used to catch ground game and birds. Ttie 
fowler also used a net ireshrlh, Pr Hos 5‘ etc.), under 
which he ternptt d birds by means of food, and then, 
concealed near by, pulled it down upon them. The 
pack (Ps 124’, Pr 7“ Ec 9** etc.) probably corresponded 
to the Arab, fakhkh, a trap made of bone and gut, with 
tongue and jaws on the principle of the common rat^ 
trap. It is light, and the bird caught by the foot easily 
springs up with it from the ground in its vain efforts to 
escape. Of this Amos gives a vivid picture (3*). In 
later times the fowler used decoys to lure birds into his 
cage (Sir 1 HO). Both mdq?sh and pack are several times 
rendered in EV by gin. The NT pfjgis (Ro 11* etc.), 
and brochns (1 Co 7**), may mean ‘snare,’ ‘net,’ or 
’trap’; whatever seizes one unawares. W. Ewing. 

SNOW. — Every winter snow falls occasionally In the 
mountainous districtE of Palestine, but seldom lies for 
more than a few hours — at most for a day or two. The 
greater part of the year, iiowever, snow, glistening on the 
slioiilders of Great Hermon, is easily seen from most of 
the higher hills in tlie country. It is frequently used as 
a symbol of whiteness and purity (Ex 4®, Ps 61’, Is H*, 
Mt 28* etc.). It stands for the cold against which the 
good housewife provides (Pr 31*’). From Mt. Hermon 
snow has been carric'd since olden times to great dis- 
tances, to refresh the thirsty in the burning heat of 
summer (Pr 20’). Water milhl eth-thilj (‘like the 
snow’) for coolness, is the modern Arab’s ideal drink. 

W. Ewinq. 

SNUFFERS, SNUFF DISHES. — The former of these 
are the ‘tongs' of Ex 37“, the latter the vessels in 
which the burnt portions of the wicks were deposited. 
See Tabernacle, 6 (6). Cf. Firepan. 

SO. — The king of Egypt (Mizraim), Iloshea’s cor* 
rospondence with whom led shortly to the captivity 
of Israel (2 K 17<). In b.c. 725 the kingdom of ICgypt 
w'as probably in confusion (end of Dyn. 23), the land 
being divided among petty princes, and threatened 
or held by liie Ethiopians. It is difficult to find an 
Egyptian name of this ixriod that would be spelt So 
in Hebrew. Assyrian annals, however, inform us that 
in 722, shortly after the fall of Samaria, a certain Sib'i, 
‘tartan’ (coimnander-in-chief) of Musri, was sent by 
Pir’u, king of Musri (i. e. probably Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt), to the help of Gaza against Sargon. This Sib’i 
may be our So (or Sevo), not king, but coinmauder-ln- 
chief. It has tieen thought that the Ileb. So, Seve, 
and the Assyr. Sib’i might stand for the name of the 
Ethio]>ian Shabako of the 25th Dyn., as crown prince 
and then king, but they would be singularly imperfect 
renderings of that name. Shabako gained the throne of 
Egypt about b.c. 713. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SOAP (bdrUh) occurs in EV (AV *»ope’) only in 
Jer 2“ (washing of the person) and Mai 3* (operations of 
the fuller). Properly bUrUh denotes simply that 
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which deanses.* The cognate word bSr is commonly 
rendered ‘deanness/ but in Job 9*®, Is 1“ RVm gives 
•lye.* Soap in the modern sense of the word was un- 
known in OT times, and we do not know what precisely 
is referred to by bbrUh. As in Jer 2^ nether (AV 'nitre* 
[wh. see]), a mineral alkali, is set in antithesis to bbrUh, 
it is supposed that the latter was some kind of vegetable 
alkali which, mixed with oil, would serve the purposes 
of soap. This may be confirmed by the fact that in 
Jer 2** and Mai 3* LXX renders bbrlth by poia — ‘grass.’ 

J, C. Lambert. 

SOBRIETY. — See Temperance, 1. 

SOOO, SOGOH (RV has Socoh everywhere, except in 
1 Ch and 2 Ch 28‘*, where it has Soco). — 1. A fortified 
town in the Shephelah of Judah, mentioned in Jos 15“ 
along with Adullam and Azekah; the Philistines (1 S 17‘) 
‘pitched between Socoh and Azekah'; Ben-hcsed, one 
of Solomon’s twelve officers, had charge of it (1 K 4*®); it 
was re-fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch IH); during the reign 
of Ahaz it was taken, along with other prominent fortress 
cities of the Shephelah, by the Philistines. Its site was 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. It Is now Khurbct 
Shuwetkeh (dim. of Arab. Shaukeh), a ruin on a remark- 
able isolated hill in the Wady es-Sunt (Vale of Elah) near 
where it turns west. ' The hill is surrounded on three 
sides by deep valleys, while on the remaining, the E. 
end, a narrow, low neck, easily defended, connects it 
with the higher ground. Although there are few re- 
mains on the surface, the ancient city wall may be 
traced round most of the circumference: there is a 
plentiful spring to the S.W. Such a defensible site, 
lying close to main roads from Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, etc., to the great Philistine plain, must always 
have been of first-class importance. The Suchathites 
of 1 Ch 2“ are perhaps inhabitants of Socoh. 

2. Another Socoh (apparently) is mentioned in Jos 15<*, 
along with Jattir and Deblr. The site of this may be 
esh-Shuweikek, 10 miles S.W. of Hebron. 3. Soco in 
1 Ch 4^* is probably one or other of these two towns. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SOD, SODDEN. — See Seethe, 

SODI. — The father of the Zebulunite spy (Nu 13^®). 

SODOM. — See Dead Sea, Plain [Cities of the]. 

SODOMITISH SEA, 2 Es 5’ «the Dead Sea (wh. see). 

SOJOURNER . — Bee SiTiANOER. 

SOLDIER . — See Army, Legion, War. 

SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY. — The adj. ‘solemn’ fre- 
quently occurs in AV, always with assembly or meeting 
or some such word, and always in its early sense of 
‘regular’ or ‘public.’ Thus ‘a solemn feast’ means 
simply *a stated feast’; there Is no corre8iK)nding 
word in the Hebrew. In the same way 'solemnity* 
means ‘public occasion.’ How much this word, os 
used in AV, differs from its modern meaning, may be 
seen from Shak.s., Midsummer NighVs Dream, v. i. 376; 

*A fortnight hold we thw solemnity. 

In nightly revels and new jollity. 

SOLEMN ASS13SBLY. — See Congrfxiation 

SOLOMON .>—1. Sourcea.— 1 K l-ll (cf. 1H‘), with 
parallels In 2 Ch 1-9 (add references in closing chs. of 
1 Ch.). In Chronicles the character of Solomon, as of 
the period as a whole, is idealized; e.g, nothing is said 
of the intrigues attending his accession, his foreign 
marriages and idolatry, or hi.s final troubles, even with 
Jeroboam. Details are added or altered in accordance 
with post-exilic priestly conceptions (5^*- ** 7* 8"-“); 
1> (cf. 1 K 3*) makes the sacrifice at GIbeon more 
orthodox; the dream becomes a theophany; in 7*- • 
fire comes down from heaven. In 9*® reference is made 
to authorities, possibly sections of 1 K,; there is no 
evidence that the Chronicler was able to go behind 1 , 2 K. 
for his materials. The books of OT and .Apocrypha 
Mcribed to Solomon are of value only as giving later 


conceptions of hte career. Josephus (Ant. vin. l.-yill.) 
cannot be relied on where he differs from OT; the 
same holds good of the fragments quoted by Eusebius 
and Clemens Alexandrinus. Later legends, Jewish and 
Mohammedan, are interesting, but historically value- 
less; tlie fact that they have in no way Influenced the OT 
narrative is an evidence of its general reliability; only 
two dreams and no marvels are recorded of Solomon. 
Archteology has so far contributed very little to our 
knowledge of his reign. 

2. Chronology. — His accession is dated c. u.c. 969, i.$ 
about 60 years later than the traditional chronology. 
We have unfortunately no exact data, the dates of 
Hiram and Shishak (I K 1 H®) not having been precisely 
determined. The origin and interpretation of the 480 
years in 6‘ are very doubtful. The ‘little child’ of 3» 
(cf. Jer 1«) does not require the tradition that Solomon 
was only twelve at his accession (Josephus); the prob- 
abilities point to his being about twenty. The 40 
years of his reign, as of David’s (cf. Jg 3“- ®® 5^‘ etc.), 
would seem to represent a generation. 

3. Early years. — Solomon was the son of David and 
Bath.sheba (2 S 12®<- “), presumably their eldest sur- 
viving child; his position in the lists of 1 Ch 3» H*- 
is strange, perhaps due to emphasis. The name meani 
‘peaceful’ (Ileb. Shddmoh; cf, Irenceus, Friedrich), 
indicating the longing of the old king (1 Ch 22®); cf. 
Absalom (‘father is peace’). Tlie name given him by 
Nathan (2S 12*^), Jediaiah (‘beloved of . I”,’ the same root 
as David), Is not again referred to, perhaps as being too 
sacred. It was the pledge of his father’s restoration to 
Divine favour. We have no account of his training, 
‘The lAird loved him’ (2 S 12*<) implies great gifts; 
and v.“ and 1 K 1 suggest tlie influence of Nathan. 
His mother evidently had a strong hold over him 
(1 K 1. 2). 

4. Accession. — The appointment of a successor in 
Eastern monarchies depended on the king’s choice, which 
in Israel need(‘d to be ratified by the iieople (1 K 12); 
where polygamy prevails, primogeniture cannot l>e 
assumed. implies a previous promise to Bathsheba, 
perhaps a ‘court secret’; the public proclamation of 
1 Ch 22*-^®, if at all historical, must be misplaced. 
Adonijah, ‘a very goodly man’ (1 K 1«), relying on the 
favour of the people (2**) [it is doubtful whether he 
was the eldest surviving son], made a bid for the throne, 
Imitating the method of Absalom and taking advantage 
of Davhi’s senility. He was easily foiled by the prompt 
action of Nathan and Bathsheba; Solomon himself was 
evidently young, though soon able to assert himself, 
The careful and impressive ritual of the coronation 
was calculated to leave no doubt in the people’s mine! as 
to who was the rightful heir. The young king learn»*rl 
quickly to distinguish betwetm his friends and enemies, 
a.s well as to rely on the loyalty of the Chorethites, his 
father’s foreign bodyguard. The sparing of Adonijah 
(IK 1“) suggests that he was not a very fonnldabh* 
competitor; his plot was evidently badly planned. His 
request to Bathsheba (2**) may have Ix'en part of a 
renewed attempt on the kingdom (as heir he claims his 
father’s wives), or may have lK>en due to real affection. 
At any rate the king's su.splcion or jealousy was aroused, 
and bis rival was removed; Canticles suggests that 
Solomon himsfdf was believed to have been the lover of 
Abishag. The deposition of Ablathar, and the execution 
of Joab and Shirael, were natural consequences; and In 
the case of the two last, Solomon was only following the 
advice of his father (2»* »). He thus early emphasized his 
power to act, and as a result ‘ his kingdom was c*8tabllshed 
greatly’ at a cheap co.st. We shall hardly criticise the 
removal of dangerous rivals when we remember the fate 
which he himself would have met If Adonijah had suc- 
ceeded (1”), and the incidents common at the beginning 
of a new reign (2 K IH; cf. Pr 25*). 

6. Policy. — The work of Solomon was to develop th« 
ideas of his father. He consolidated the kingdom. 
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ivelding tte tii«M>re»otzeo ^tioa* aivisionp tof^ettiei into i% 
?hort-lived unity, by the power of an Oriental despotism. 
The subjugation of the Canaan ites was completed (9^®). 
The position of Jerusalem as the capital was secured by 
the building of the Temple and palaces and by the forti- 
fication of Mlllo (9*^ 11*0. A chain of garrison and 
store cities was established (9‘0, together with a stand- 
ing army which included 12,000 horsemen and 1400 
chariots (4^ 10*). The extent of his dominions (42‘- *) 
may represent the idea of a later age, and Eastern mon- 
archs were ready to claim suzerainty where there was but 
little effective control. liut inscriptions show us how 
kaleidoscopic were the politics of the period; kingdoms 
rose and fell very quickly, and the surrounding States 
were all at the time in a state of weakness. It was this 
that enabled his reign to be a generation of peace. Ilis 
troubles (11® *®) were very few for so long a life. The 
hostility of Hadad (v.^*® ) was a legacy from David, 
but there is no evidence that he became king of Edom, 
ftezcn (v.*) conquered Damascus and founded a dynasty, 
but we hear nothing of any serious war. Nothing is 
known of the Ilamatli-zobaU which Solomon subdued 
(2 Ch 8>). More than any other Jewish king, he realized 
the importance of foreign alliancct^, which were closf ly 
connected witli his commercial policiJ- (a) Early in his 
reign he married Pharaoh’s daughter (1 K 3*), who 
brought as her marriage txirtion Gezer (9’»). This 
Pharaoh was apparently the last of the Tanite (2 1st) 
dynasty — a confused period of which little is known; we 
have no other notice of the connexion l>etwf»en lOgypt and 
Palestine at this period. Holoinon wa.s able to control, 
and no doubt profit(.'d by, the caravan trade belw'een 
the Euphrates and tlie Nile. The caravanserai of 
Chlniham (Jer 41‘*; cf. 2 S 19*’, 1 K 2’) may have been 
established at this period in connexion with that trade. 
From Egypt (unless a N. Syrian Musri Is Intended) came, 
horses and chariots for Solomon’s own use, and for the 
puriwses of a Syrian trade (10*» *»). The alliance was 
apparently not disapproved at the time (of. Ps 45), but it 
was not continued; Shishak protects Jeroboam (I K 1 P®). 
(6) The allianc.e with Hiram of Tyre (according to Clem. 
Alex., Solomon also married his daughter, cf. IP- ®) 
was a continuation of the policy of David [but unless this 
Hiram was the son of David’s ally, the building of the 
palace in 2 S 5” is put too early]. This was in connexion 
with his building operations (5’*>*), Timber from 
I/<d)anon was brought by sea to Joppa, together with 
skilled workmen ^rom Tyre, especially theGebalites (v.*®, 
cf. Ezk 27®); Hiram, a worker in brass, is particularly 
mentioned (1 K 7'*). The yearly payment consi.sted of 
agricultural commodities (5“; note exaggerations in 
2 Ch 2‘*). A grant of twenty cities in Galilee was un- 
satisfactory to Hiram, though he apparently paid for 
them (1 K 9*®-**). A more subvStantial rt'lurn was the 
security which Solomon was able to offer to Phmnician 
trade with the E., and, al)ove all, access to the port of 
Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, made possible by his suze- 
rainty over Edom. Tamar (IK 9‘® RV [AV ’Tadmor']) 
In 8. Judah apparently protected the route to the iK>rt. 
A lucrative trade was carried on by the two kings In 
partnership, in gold, spices, sandalwood, apes, peacocks, 
etc. (9* 10"- ”). The extent of their voyages is a 
mystery, the situation of both Ophir and Tarshish being 
unknown. Assuming that there was only one Tarshish. 
and that in the West, it Is still very doubtful whether 
Solomon can have been allowed any share in the Mediter- 
ranean trade; ‘ships of Tarshish’ may be only a name 
for a particular type of vessel. The Ophir trade must 
have been connected with 8. Arabia; hence no doubt the 
visit of the queen of 8heba (10’); tlK* ’presents' ex- 
changed would be really of the nature of barter, as illus- 
trated by the Tell el-Amariia tablets. The Jews never 
took kindly to the sea, and, except for the abortive 
attempt of Jehoshaphat (22*®), Solomon’s policy found 
DO imitators. 

4. Internal condition of his kingdom* — The Impression 


IS given UR of great wealth. Though the sums left 
David (1 Oh 22’*) are incredible (equal to a thousand 
million pounds), Solomon’s own revenue (four millions, 
1 K lO'O is possible for an exceptional year. But the 
gold wa.s used chiefly in unproductive forms of display 
(v.’*ff ), and probably btit little was in circulation among 
the people; he had a difficulty in paying Hiram (9”). 
His passion for buildings was extravagant; the Temple 
was seven years in building (6»®); his own house thirteen 
(70; there was also the palace for his wife (v.®). He 
had an enormous court (note list of officers in 4®) and 
harem (110, necessitating a luxurious daily provision 
(4«). The country was divided into twelve parts, 
under twelve officers, each responsible for a month's 
supplies (v.O; these did i ot coincide with the 
tribal divisions, and Judah was exempt. For the 
building operations a mas or foiced levy was organized 
under Adoram (5‘*, cf. 2 8 20*‘) with numerous sub- 
ordinates (5’® 9*); 30,000 men were sent to Lebanon, 
10,000 a month; there were carriers and hewers (5’®), and 
the aborigines were u.sed as helots (9*®, Ezr 2“ mentions 
their descendants). The mas was the very word used 
of the labour in Egypt, and beneath the apparent 
prosi>erity (4*®- “) was a growing discontent and jealousy 
of Judah, which broke out in the rebellion of Jeroboam. 
By his personal popularity and extravagant display 
Soiomon won a great ‘name’ (4*’ 10’- ’), and gave Israel 
a position among the nations. His reign came to be 
idealized, but hi.s policy was clearly economically and 
socially un.sound, and could only lead to ruin. From 
the religious point of view the outstanding feature is th« 
building of the Temple. It is an anachronism to repre- 
sent it as the centralization of the worship of y accord- 
ing to the standard of Deut., to the exclusion of the ‘ high 
Idaces,' and its effect was largely neutralized by the 
honour paid to other gods (1 1); none the less its elaborate 
magnificence wsis a visible proof of the triumph of J' ovei 
the Baal worship of Canaan, and of His exaltation as 
supreme God of the nation. It cannot be maintained 
that the material and local conceiRion of the Deity 
which it suggested made entirely for spiritual religion 
(Is P®, Jer 7*, Ac 7*®); it meant a concentration of power 
in the hands of the Jerusalem priesthood at the cost 
of the prophets, who had no influence during Solomon’s 
reign (Nathan in 4® is probably his brother), and the 
attitude of Nathan, Ahijah, and Shemaiah makes it 
probable that they look(*d with suspicion on the new 
developments. It was, however, a necessary step in the 
religious history of the nation, and the Psalms prove 
that it made Zion the centre of its enthusla.stic patriotism, 

7. His wisdom was the special gift of God (3®). His 
* jiidgiiient’ Cv.’®® ) is the typical instance. It presumably 
took place early in hisreign(cf. the contemptuous laughter 
of the pt'ople in Jos. Ant. viii. ii. 2), and simply shows a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature; many parallels are 
quoted. It provt;s his fitness for judicial functions, and 
4®®-®* gives the general idea of his attainments. He was 
regarded as the father of Jewish proverbial (or gnomic) 
wisdom; 'wisdom books’ existed in Egypt long before, 
but it seems imi>ossible to distinguish in our present 
‘Proverbs’ (c. b.c. 250) what elements may be due to 
him. Sirach and Wis. have no title to his name. 1 K 
4*®- *> suggest general and poetical culture, parables 
drawm from nature, rather than the beginnings of science. 
Ps 72 may possibly belong to his age, but not Ps 127 or 
Canticles. Later tradition added much; the solving of 
•riddles’ held a large place in the wisdom of the East, 
and we hoar of the ‘hard questions’ of the queen of 
Sheba (10‘), and of a contest btdween Solomon and 
Hiram Oos. Ant, viii, v. 3). Josephus also speaks of 
his power over demons; Rabbinical legend of his centred 
over beasts and birds, of his ‘magic carpet,’ and knowl- 
edge of the Divine name. Examples of the legendary 
material are accessible in Farrar's Solomon, 

8. Oharacter. — Solomon evidently began his reign 
with high ideals, of which his dream (3®) was a natuiiil 



SOLOMON^S PORCH 

KXpresslon. His sacrifice at Gibeoii (v.*) gives another 
jwpect; his religion was associated with external display. 
So the magnificence of the Temple, the pageantry and 
holocausts of its dedication ( 8 ), certainly ministered to his 
own glory, no less than to God’s. His prayer, however, 
if it be in any sense authentic, is full of true piety, and 
he seems to have liad a real deliglit in religious observances 
(9*). His fall is connected with his polygamy and foreign 
wives ( 11 , cf. Neh 13“). He not only allowed them their 
own worship, a necessary concession, but shared in it; 
the memory of his ‘high places,’ within sight of his own 
Temple, was preserved in the name ‘Mount of Offence.’ 
This idolatry was, in fact, the natural syncretism resulting 
from his habitual foreign intercourse. Self-indulgence 
and the pride of wealth evidently played their part in his 
deterioration. Of his actual end nothing is known; he 
was an ‘ old man ’(IK 1 H) at sixty years, but Jerolwam’s 
flight suggests that he could still make his authority felt. 
Ecclesiastes gives a good impression of the ‘moral ’ of his 
life; but whether he actually repented and was ‘saved’ 
was warmly debated by the Fathers. Dt 17^*^- criticises 
his Egyptian allianc(; and harem, his love of horse.s and 
of wealth, and Sir 47 ^ 2-21 jg ^ fair summary of the career 
of one whose ‘heart was not perfect with the Lord his 
God, as was the heart of David his father’ (1 K ID). 
His wisdom could not teach him self-control, and the 
only legacy of a violated home-life was a son ‘ample in 
foolishness and lacking in understanding.’ 

C. W. Emmet. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH.— See Temple, § 11 (a). 
SOLOMON’S SERVANTS.— See Nethinim. 

SOMEIS (1 Es 9^) -Shimei, Ezr lO**. 

SOMETIME, SOMETIMES . — There is no difference 
in the use of these two forms in AV. and except in 
Sir (‘For a man’s mind is sometime wont to tell 
him,’ etc.), where the meaning is ‘occasionally,’ as now, 
both forms are used in the sense of ‘once upon a time.’ 

SON . — See Child, Family. 

SON OF GOD, SON OFMAN. — See Person of Christ, 
I. §§ 3. 4. 

SONG OF SONGS (or CANTICLES) .—1 . Place in the 
Canon, interpretation, structure.— (a) The Song of Songs 
Is one of the KethUhlm, Ilagiographa, or Writings, the 
third of the three classes into which the Jewish Canon 
was divided. Printed copies of the Heb, OT follow the 
arrangement of the German and French MSS in placing 
it at the head of the five MegilWth or Rolls — the short 
books which are read at the great annual solemnities of 
Passover, Pentecost, the 9th Ab, F'east of Booths, Purim. 
Probably it owe.s its premier i>osition to the fact that 
Passover is the earliest festival of the year. But there is 
reason for believing that a more ancient order survives 
in the LXX, where it stands by the side of Prov. and 
Eccles., the two other works to which Solomon’s name 
was attached. 

Grave doubts were long entertained by the Rabbis 
respecting the canonlclty of Canticles (a common name 
of the book, from Vulg. Canticum Canticorum), 

The Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 90-100), after some discussion, 
decided m favour of its reception, and Rabbi Akiba(tA.i).136) 
lent to this conclusion the weight of his great influence: 

' All the Hagiographa are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
most holy, and the whole world is not of such importance 
as the day in which it was given.’ The opening words of 
the Targum are equally strong: ‘Songs and praises which 
Solomon the prophet, the king of Israel, spake by the Holy 
Spirit before Jahweh, the Lord of the whole world. Ten 
songs were sung in that day, but this song was more to be 
praised than they all.' The Midrash asserts that ‘ Canticles 
IS the most excellent of songs, dedicated to Him who one 
day will cause the Holy Ghost to rest on us; it is that song 
in which God praises us and we Him.’ 

(5) It was evidently admitted into the OT because it 
was supposed to treat of a religious theme. This is 
Implied by its title in the Syriac Version: 'Wisdom of 
Wisdoms, which is Solomon’s: the book which is called 


SONG OF SONGS 

in Hebrew Shirath Shirim (i.e. “Song of Songs**), 
The theme was supposed to be the reciprocal love ot 
Jahweh and Israel, and the story of that love in the 
history of the Chosen People. This was here enshrined 
in an allt^gory somewhat analogous to Hos 1-3 and Ezk 16. 
The Church adopted this line of interpretation from the 
Synagogue: Christ is the bridegroom, the Church or the 
soul is the bride. 

The rubrics prefixed to many verses in (kid. Amiatinu., 
of the Vulgate illustrate the manner in which this was 
worked out: ‘ Voice of the Synagogue,’ ‘ Voice of the Church,’ 

‘ Voice of Christ,’ ‘ Voice of Mary Magdalene to the Church,' 
‘Christ calls together the nations.’ To some writers the 
Virgin Mary was the bride, and Canticles told the story of 
the Incarnation. Luther read here Solomon’s t hanksgivings 
for the blessings bestowed on his kingdom. The school of 
alleg;orists has lost ground considerably in modem times, 
but is not yet extinct. There were, however, almost fr(^ 
the beginning, exegetes who saw that the subject really 
treated of in (3a. is the mutual love of man and woman. In 
the early Church the great name of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
stands out on this side, and among the Jews that of Ibn 
Ezra. Castellio wtw driven out of Geneva by Calvin for 
asserting it, and Luis de Leon was thrown into prison by the 
Inquisition for the same cause. 

(c) The question of form is closely connected with that 
of subject. Origeii was the first to point out its affinity 
to the drama, but the earliest attempt to work this out 
thoroughly was made as late as 1722 by a German, G. 
Wachter. He has found many followers. Solomon and 
a country maiden were supposed to be the two leading 
characters. He married her, and his love for her led 
him to adopt a simpler mode of life. But is there not 
a third important character in the play? Later students 
answered in the allinnative. The revised explanation 
was that Solomon carried off ‘the Shulamxnite ’ to his 
harem, and, abetted by the women already there, the 
•daughters of Jerusalem,’ sought to divert her affections 
from her shepherd-lover: falling in this, he at last mag- 
nanimously resigned her to the shepherd. Leaving aside 
all detailed objections, the consideration which is fatal to 
these and all conceivable forms of the theory is that the 
drama has no place in Semitic literature. If Ca. had 
been an exception to the rule, how is it that there is not 
a single stage-direction, not a note of any kind to identify 
tlie speaker or regulate the action? 

Certain important MSS of the LXX show how keenly 
this defect was felt; to e.ach longer or shorter section 
they prefix ‘The Bndegroom,’ ‘The Bride,’ ‘ A second time 
the Bride adjures the maidens,’ or the like, and one MS (23) 
runs to the following length, before ‘Not having found 
the britlegroom, Uie bride went out, and, as one found by the 
city-watchmen in the night, she is wounded and the keepen 
of the wall take her veil.’ 

And how is it that there is, within the poem itself, 
no movement towards a climax, no knot united or cut, 
no ddnouementf Matters areas far advanced at H 2^ as 
at SK 

Even during the period when the drama-theory was 
most vigorously maintained, some distinguished scholari 
held that Ca. is made up of a number of originally 
detached pieces, which were eventually brought together 
because they all treat of Ixive. Wetzstein’s Die Syrische 
Dreschtafcl (1873) furnished a strong reinforcement of 
this opinion. He had observed, whilst resident in Syria, 
that the peasant bridegroom and bride are entitled 
king and queen for the first week of married life [a con- 
temporary Arabic epithalamium has since then been 
cited iZATW xxiv. p. 42) in which the man actually 
bears the name of the reigning Sultan, Abd il-Hamldj; 
they are attended by a vizier, have their throne on the 
threshing-floor, and receive the homage of the whole 
countryside. Songs and dances are executed by the 
‘friends of the bridegroom,’ the bystanders, and the 
newly married pair. Some of these ditties, especially 
tho.se which enumerate the charms of the bride, are of ex- 
actly the same character as certain sections of Canticles, 
and 7'®- corresponds precisely with the waef (‘desertp* 
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SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN 


tton*) which the bride sings as she goes through the 
iword-dance on the wedding night. These facts have 
Induced a large number of expositors to believe tiiat Ca. 
is a collection of love-songs, composed expressly for, or 
at any rate suitable for use at, marriage festivals. 

Budde, who strongly advocates this view, admits 
that the book is not without marks of unity, but holds 
that these are sufficiently accounted for on the supposition 
that all these folk-sonm originated in a single district and 
period. Haupt entirely rejects the idea of a unity, and, 
looking on the bock in its present state as a disorganized 
mass, re-arranges it into twelve poems. The extent to 
which he carries the liberty of re-casting may be seen in his 
No. 3, ‘Brothers of the Bride,’ which is made up of 6^ 7“ 
21 16 « 8®'*® 8’ 2. Even Budde’s less drastic treatment 
icarcely does justice to the tokens of plan and unity which 
the book presents. The recurrence of certain phrases 
{2^ 3® 8*; 2*^ 4* i« meant to indicate connexions and 
transitions of thought, and there is no overwhelming reason 
Ugainst our ascribing them to the original writer. 

The sentiments and tiie style are so similar throughout 
asto justify our thinking of a single author who cximposed 
erotic and nuptial pieci's for several occasions, and after- 
wards wove them into a garland of verse (cf. 2^ 5®; 1^® 4^; 

6«; 2‘« 6»; 6« 6>®; 2» 8'<). A few of the smaller parts 
Have probably beem removed from their intended place, 
ind it hardly admits of doubt that 4® is a belated frag- 
ment, unintelligible where it now stands. But wlnm we 
remember tlie apparent irn'levance of the occasional 
verses sung in Palestine to-day, w'e shall be slow' to deny 
ihat the slngtTs and auditors of Ca, grasped allusions and 
perceived a fltru^ss whicli we fail to apprehend. And in 
studying the song from this point of view it Is will to 
bear in mind tlie fa cts collected by Dal man {Pal/id. 
Divan, p. xii.). lie points out that the ica,sf is not limited 
to wedding festivities, but is sung by the tent-fire, in the 
village inn, in tlu? coff('c-hou&e where townsmen gather 
at night; that it is usually brief when descrifitlve of the 
beauty of bride or bridegroom; that in Palestine itself — 
however true Wetzstein’s account of Damascus and the 
Haiiran — there are, but scanty traces of the l<*mporary 
royalty of the bridal pair, and none of the threshing- 
sledge throne. 

2. Contents. — These fall into w-hat we may call seven 
cantos. I. (D-2D: In D-* the bride declares her 
affection; In v.®*- deprecates unfavourable criticism; In 
v.’^- inquires for her Ix'loved. In l*-2® we have their 
praise of each other; in her experience of love. 
II. (2»-2‘7): vv.® a spring visit, v.'® tlie foxes, v.“*- 
close of the canto. 111. (3'-3n): vv.’ ® a dream, vv.® ** 
Interlude. IV. (4‘~.')M: in 4i*’ he sets forth her charms; 
V.® a fragment, vv.®" hisec.stasy of love, a ‘garden.’ 
V. (5®-6®): .')*-® a dream, wad sung by bride; vv.®-® 
his praise of Iut. VI. (6>®-8®): 0‘® inquiry by women, 
v.i*^ her rapture,, wasf sung during .sword-dance 

('dance of camps,’ 7‘), 7"-8® songs of the bride. VII. 
(84-14); V.6 a reminiscence, v."^- the power of love, vv.*-*® 
the soHcitiide of the brothers, v.»‘c an apologue, v.®®*- 
conclusion. 

We cannot regret that these canticles of human love 
have been preserved for us in the OT. The mutual 
attraction of the sextos is Divinely ordained. The love 
which finds expression in Ca. is n'gulated by marriage. 
The imagery is too luscious and the detail too complete 
lor our taste, but they were produced by an Oriental for 
Orientals. More reticence does not necessarily mean 
more genuine purity. We should indeed have been glad 
to find .some recognition of the loftier side of marriage, 
or something to remind us of IT. 31 . But the occasions 
for which these verses w'ere composed and a comparison 
of the effusions whicli are still current on like occasions 
effectually disarm criticism. Daimau {Pal. Divan, p. xili.) 
lemarks justly concerning tlie folk-songs which he has 
brought together: ‘The fact that the poems dwell only 
on the physical excellences of the beloved corresponds 
with the degree of civilization to which the Palestinian 
populace has attained. It does not follow that the 


Oriental ascribes no value to a woman’s excellences ot 
disposition and character.* 

3. Authorship and date. — The title (B). according to 
which Solomon was the poet, is entirely destitute of 
authority. Its late and artificial origin Is betrayed by 
the ab.sence of the full form of the relative pronoun, which 
occurs nowhere in the poems themselves. The ascription 
of the authorship to the famous king is due partly to his 
being mentioned in 1® 8’^ (3^ “ are doubtful) and partly 
to his reputation as the typically wise man, the composer 
of songs a thousand and five (I K 4®2) . But the canonicity 
of the book would not have nunained an open question 
until the ist cent, of the Christian era if it had then been 
extant a thousand years as an acknowledged product 
of his hand. Moreov< r, the language in which it Is 
written belongs to the very latc'st stratum of Biblical 
Hebrew. The exclusiv(‘ u.^e of tlie abbreviated pronoun 
occurs in no early docuint nt, and cannot be explained as 
a peculiarity of the nortln rn dialect. And there is no 
proof that the writer was spf‘cially connected with the 
North; if he mentions Ijebanon, Amana, Shenir, Hermon, 
Tirzah, he also knows En-gcdi, Hesiibon, the wilderness 
(of Judah), the ‘daughters of Jerusalem.’ Considering 
the brevity of the book, there is a very considerable 
number of words which are seldom or never found 
elsewhere, or are employed here in place of more commor 
ones, or are to be seen only in late writings. One of then 
pardls, is Zend; another, 'egDz, is Persian; 'appiryO » 
may be the Gr. phoreion; several are Aramaic. We 
should not look for these phenomena earlier than toe 
period when Hebrew was yielding place to Aramaic, 
and if the exact age cannot be determined, the 3rd cent. 
B.c. is at least approximately correct. 

4. Style. — It would be a dujl eye that should mlaa 
the beauty of these poems, i^he verse meves lightly 
and gract'fully, the imagery is charming. C ur poet waa 
deeply susceptible to the loveliness of natu'e, and fully 
capable of appreciating the art of his time. He carrlea 
us with him into the open air, to the vineyards, the 
villages, the mountains. He is awake at daybreak, to 
inhale the scent of the forest trees, to gather the apples 
and the poim granates, to listen to the tinkle ot the rills 
Flocks of wiki pigeons, timid and swift gazelle©, fields 
embroidered with lilies, the breath of spring — all appea* 
to him. On the other hand, he is stirred by the pomp 
of a court, the magnificence of a royal itter, the glittering 
whiteness of an ivory tower, martial trophies, the : ci 
attire of women, their jewels and perfumes. As a poeo 
there is nothing else in the Bible to compare witn this 
Had it indeed been Solomon’s, it would have been m 
the title asserts, his Song of Songs, the fine fieur ot hit 
poetry. 

6; Text. — This is not in a satistactory state, but the 
critic should proceed with much caution. There are many 
passages where our view of the interpretation suggests 
alterations U® <■ » * 2® 3'® « 5»- « 6* ® > 7®- »• »®), 

but it is obviously easy to allow ourselves too much licence. 
Bearing in mind what might be advanced on both sides, 
who shall determine whether NergeU is to be substituted for 
nidhgaloth (‘ banners ’) at 6*®? The Versions, especially LXX 
and Syr., supply a few better readings (!*■ *• t® 2'^ 3‘- ‘® 

48 12 51 1 IS 66 71 82). There are obvious errors of transcrip- 
tion: nard should not follow naiis ). Emendations 
suggested by the metre deserve attention (B® 3^ “ 7®), but 
this has been carried much too fan not only by Bickell, but 
also in Kittel’s edit ion of the Heb. Bible. Littmann (ZA TW 
xxiv. p. 43) pertinently remarks that in many of thepopulai 
Arabic poems which he has collected there is an absence of 
definite verse-measure, and considers that ‘in the OT also, 
verses of that kind, without definite metre, are at least 
po.s.sible.’ There has been also a little too much readiness 
to delete verses, sentences, or words, on the ground that 
they occur in other parts of the poem m more suitable con- 
texts, Martiiieau would omit 3‘-® becAii.se of its resem- 
blance to We must not forget that catchword and 
refrains are characteristic of this class of poetry. 

J. Tayix>r. 

SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN 

Apocrypha, § 6. 



SONS OF GOD 


SPICE, SPICES 


SONS OF GOD. — See Children of God. 

80NS0FTHE PROPHETS. — Sec pROPHEci , p.758*. 

SOOTHSAYER. — See Magic Divination and 
Sorcery. 

SOP. — See Meals, 6. 

SOPATER, SO SIP ATER.— These are two forms of the 
same name; St. Luke, as usual, adopts the more colloquial. 
1. In Ac 20< we read that Sopater, sou of Pyrrhus (RV), 
of Bercea, accompanied St. Paul on his journey towards 
Jerusalem as far as Asia (if these last words are part of 
the true text), t.e. Troas [see Sbcundus]. The mention 
of the father’s name, unusual in NT, is thought by Blass 
to denote that Sopater was of noble birth; by Alford, 
to be intended to distinguish him from — 2. A 'kins- 
man,* i.c. fellow-countryman [see Jason], of St. Paul, 
who sends greetings in Ho 162‘. It seems unlikely, but 
not impossible, that these are the same person. 

A. J. Maclean. 

SOPE. — See Soap. 

SOPHERETH. — A family of Nethinim, Neh 7” — 
Ezr 2" Hassophereth, 1 Es 5^ Assaphioth. 

SOPHONIAS (2 Es D®) »Zephaniah the prophet. 

SORCERY . — See Magic Divination and Sorcery. 

SOREG. — See Temple, 11 (6), 

SOREK, VALLEY OF (perh. =‘ valley of the soreq 
vine’ [cf. art. Vine]). — The valley or wddj; in which 
Delilah lived (Jg 16<). Eusebius and Jerome connect 
the valley with Capharsorec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa, that is, Zorah, the home 
of Samson’s father. Capharsorec is now Khurbet Surlk, 
to the north of Wddy es-Surdr, which is identified with 
‘the valley of Sorek,’ and not far from Sur'ah, See 
also Zorah. 

SORREL. — See Colours, 3. 

SOSIPATER . — See Sopater. 

SOSTHEKES. — 1. Ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, 
whom ‘they all* (RV) laid hold on and beat when 
Gallio dismissed the caw against St. Paul (Ac 18*’). 
He probably succeeded Crispus as ruler when the latter 
became a Christian (v.®), and the hostility of the rabble 
to the Jews showed itself when they were worsted in the 
courts. 2. 'The brother’ a.s8ociated with St. Paul in 
addressing the Corinthians (1 Co 10, and therefore 
probably a native of Corinth who had special relations 
with the Church there. If both references are to the 
same man, he must have been converted after the Gallio 
incident. A. J. Maclean. 

SOSTRATIJS. — The governor of the citafh‘1 at Jeru- 
salem under Antlochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 4*^ 2»). 

SOTAI. — A family of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (Ezr 2^ 
-Neh 757). 

SOUL. — The use of the term in the OT (Hob. nephesh) 
for any animated being, whether human or animal 
(Gn 1*® ‘life,’ 27), must be distinguished from the Greek 
philosophical use for the immaterial substance which 
gives life to the body, and from the use in the NT (Gr. 
psyche) where more stress is laid on individuality 
(Mt 16* RVm). As the Bible does not contain a 
scientific psychology, it is vain to dispute whether It 
teaches that man’s nature is bipartite (body and soul or 
spirit) or tripartite (body and soul and spirit): yet a 
contrast between soul and spirit (Heb. rUach, Gr. pneuma) 
may be recognized; while the latter is the universal 
principle Imparting life from the Creator, the former 
IS the individual organism possessed of life in the creature 
(Gn 27 — ‘breath of life’ and ‘living soul’). — In some 
passages the terms are used as equivalent (Is 26®, Lk 
!«• 57^ ph 12T RV), in others a distinction is made (He 
412, 1 Th 6*). The distinction is this: ‘soul* ex- 
presses man as apart from God, a separate individual; 
‘spirit’ expresses man as drawing his life from God 
let Jn 10“, ‘life* -‘soul,* and 19«®). This separate 


Individuality may renounce Its dependence and refuM 
its submission to God. Hence the adjective ‘ psychical' 
may be rendered sensual (Ja 3i5, Jude »» [RVm ‘Or, 
natural. Or, animaVy), or natural (1 Co 2^* 
Probably sew swa/ in the two passages conveys more moriM 
meaning than the term ‘psychical ’ justifies, and natural 
is the better rendering, as expressing what belongs to the 
old unregenerate life in contrast with the characteristic 
of the new life in Christ, the spiritual {pneumatic). A 
parallel change in the use of the term ‘flesh* and its 
corresponding adjective may be noted. 

Alfred E. Garvib. 

SOUTH. — See Negeb. 

SOWER, SOWING. — See Agriculture, § 1. 

SPAIN . — The extent of country to which In NT 
times the name Spain, or more strictly ‘the Spains,* was 
given, was practically identical with modern Spain. 
In the earlic.st times of which we have any knowledge It 
was inhabited, at least in part, by a race supposed to 
be a mixture of the aboriginal Iberian population with 
immigrant Celts. In u.c. 236, Harailcar, father of the 
great Hannibal, invaded the country from Carthage, 
and after nine years of conquest was succeeded by his 
son-in-law Hasdrubal, who in turn was succ<‘eded by 
Hannibal, under whom about b.c. 219 the conquest 
of the country was practically completed. Hannibal 
used it as his base in the Second Punic War against 
Rome. The? Romans first invaded Spain in 218, and after 
various successes and reverses constituted two provinces 
there in 197, know'ii for centuries afterwards as Hispania 
Citerior (Turraconerisis) and HUpania Ulterior (Bcetica), 
separated from one anotlier by the Ebro. The moun- 
tainous districts in the NW. were not actually subdued 
till the time of the Emperor Augustus (b.c. 20). The 
country was valued for its agricultural products, as well 
as its precious metals. It became the most thoroughly 
Romanized of all the Roman provinces, and in nothing 
is St. Paul’s Roman attitude more evident than in his 
determination to proceed from Rome to Spain, rather 
than to Africa or to Gaul (Ro 1.5»<). It is not known 
whether he carried out his plan. Spain claims more 
honoured names in Roman literature than any other 
country in tlie 1st cent, a.d., having been the birthplace 
of the two Senecas, Columella, Mela, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. A. Souter. 

SPAN . — See Weights and Measures. 

SPARROW {tsippOr, Ps 84® 1027 ). Heb. word 

is probably equivalent of Arab. 'asfUr, and includes any 
‘twittering’ birds; generally tr. ‘bird’ or ‘fowl*. See 
Bird. In the NT references (Mt 10”, Lk 12*- 7) strou^ 
thion evidmitly refers to the sparrow, which to-day is 
sold for food as cheaply as in NT times. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SPARTA. SPARTANS. — See Lacedaemonians. 
SPEAKING, EVIL. — See Evil Speaking. 

SPEAR. — See Armour Arms, § 1. 

SPECKLED BIRD.— Jer 12» (only). If the MT 
of this passage is correct, the tr. can hardly be other 
than 'Is mine heritage unto me (i.e. to my sorrow [a 
dativus ethicus, Cheyne, ad loc.]) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey? Are, (the.) birds of prey against her round about?’ 
(so, substantially, RV). Thfi people of Israel is com- 
par(*d to a bird of prey, ju.st a.s, on account of Its hostility 
to Jehovah, it is compared in v.» to a lion. But, as a 
speckled bird attracts the hostile attention of other 
birds, Israel becomes a prey to the heathen. The 
rendering proposed by some, ‘mine heritage Is unto 
me the ravenous hyaena, ’ cannot be obtainfjd from the 
present text, which, however. Is possibly Incorrect. 

SPELT. — See Fitches, Rie. 

SPICE, SPICES.— 1. bosam., Ca 5®, RVm *bal8am*l 
bdsem [once. Ex 30”, besem], plur. besdmlm. In Ex 30* 
is a list of various aromatic substances included under 
the name besdmlm. Theje were stored in the Tempi? 



SPIDER 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 


(1 Ch 9**), and in Ilezekiah’s treasure-house (2 K 20’*); 
they were used for anointing the dead (2 Ch 16’<), 
and also as perfumes for the living (Ca 4‘« etc.). 2. 
sammlm. Ex 30*« ‘sweet spices’; and, along with 
‘incense,’ Ex 30’ 40*^ Lv 4^, Nu 4’« etc. In the first 
passage the ‘sweet spices’ are enumerated as stacte, 
onycha, and gal ban um (all of which see). 3. nekD'th, 
On 37“ ‘splcery ’ (RVm 'gum tragacanth or storax ’), 43” 
(RV ‘.sfdcery’). The gum tragacanth is the product of the 
Astragalus gummifer, of which several specle.s are known 
in Syria. The storax iSlyrax offi,d.nalis), a shrub with 
beautiful white flowers, also affords an aromatic gum 
valued by the ancients. Whether nekd'th corresponded 
definitely to one of these, or was a generic term for 
‘lerfumes,’ is an open question. 4. 6. Gr. ardmata 
(Mk 16’, EV ‘spices’) and amOmon (Rev 18’*, RVm 
*amomuin/ RV spice,’ AV omits) are probably both 
generic. E. W. G. Masterman. 

SPIDER. — 1. s^mdmlth; see Lizard (7). 2. akkdbish 
(cf. Arab. 'ankabUt), Job 8‘S Is 69*- ®. Both references 
are to the frailness of the spider’s web. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SPIKENARD (n^d, Ca 1’* 4’*- ’<; also Gr. nardos 
pistike, Mk 14*. Jn 12*). — The fragrant oil of an Indian 
plant, Nardosiachys jatamansi, which grows with a 
‘spike.’ The Arab, name sunbul Hindi, Indian spike, 
pre8erve.s the same idea. The perfume when pure wa.s 
very valuable (Jn 12*). 

About the meaning of the Gr. epithet pistike there has been 
much speulation. See note'in RVm at Mk 14*, and cf. art. 
‘Spikenard’ in Hastings’ DCO. E. W. Masterman. 

SPINDLE. — See Spinning and Weaving, § 3. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING. — 1 . The raw material . — 
In all periods of Hebrew history the chief textile materials 
were wool and flax, and to a less extent goats' hair. 
As for the last named, it will be remeinliered that St. 
Paul was proud of being ‘chargeable to no man’ 
(2 Co 11®) in virtue of his trade as a weaver of tent 
curtains (Ac 18*), doubtless from the goats’ hair 
(cilirium) for which his native province was famed. 
The preparation of the various materials for the loom 
differed according to the nature of each. Wool, before 
being spun, was thoroughly scoured and carded, prob- 
ably, avS now In the East, by means of a bow-string. 
In the case of flax, the .stalks were rippled and expo.sed 
to the sun till thoroughly dry (Jos 2«); thereafter by 
reiK*ated processes of steeping, drying, and beating, the 
fibres were ready for the ‘ heckling ’ or combing. Repre- 
sentations of these processes are preserved in the tombs 
of Egypt. Is 19® also refers to the flax industry on 
the banks of the Nile; the emended text runs: ‘And 
confounded shall be the workers In linen; the combing- 
women and weavers shall grow pale, and they that 
lay the warp shall be broken in spirit; (even) all that 
work for hire shall be grieved in soul.’ 

2. Spinning. — The spinning was done, as all the 
world over, by means of the distaff and spindle, and 
was pre-eminently women’s work (Ex 36“*-, 2 K 23^, 
Pr 31’®). Both men and women, on the other hand, 
plied the loom. The distaff probably consisted, as 
el.sewhere, of a piece of cane slit at the top to 
hold the wool. 'The spindle everywhere consists of 
a round shank of wood, 9-12 inches In length, furnished 
with a hook at the top for catching the wool or flax, 
and having its lower end inserted Into a circular or 
spherical whorl of clay, stone, or other heavy material 
to steady the rotary motion of the spindle (see Rich, 
Diet, of Rom. and Or. Ant. s.v. ‘Fusus’; cf. ‘Col us’). 
Many spindle-whorls have been found In the course of 
the recent excavations in Palestine (for illust. see Bliss 
and Macalister, Excavations, etc., pi. lxx. vili.; PEFSt 
1902, 39; 1904, 324 and oft.). Sometimes a piece of 
broken pottery served as a whorl (id. 1902, 338). 
Distaff and spindle are named together In Pr 31’*, 


RV, however, rightly reversing the renderings of AV 
In 2 S 3®® for ‘one that leaneth on a staff’ recent 
scholars render ‘one that holdeth a .spindle,’ expres.sive 
of the wish that Joab’s descendants may be womanish 
and effeminate. 

3. The three varieties of loom . — ‘Loom* does not 
occur in AV; in RV it wrongly appears (Is 38’*) for 
‘thrum’ (so RVm). It is almost certain, however, 
that Delilah’s loom is meant bv the word rendered 
‘beam’ in Jg 10’® (see 4 (c)). Three varieties of 
loom were in use around the Mediterranean in ancient 
time.s — the horizontal loom and two varieties of the 
upright loom, distinguished by the Romans as the 
tela pendula and the tela jugalis. 

(a) The horizontal loom is at least as old as the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty, and probably goes back to 
pre-historic times. That the Hebrews were early 
familiar with it is evident from the incident of Samson 
and Delilah above referred to, the true interpretatior 
of which will be given in a later section, 4 (c). It is 
still, with some modifications, the loom in u.se to-day 
from Morocco to the Gangt‘S and the farther East. 

(b) The oldest variety of the upright loom is that 
familiar to cbissical students from the wc'll-known repre- 
sentation, on a Greek vase, of Penelope’s loom. It 
consisted of two uprights joined at the top by a cross- 
beam, from w’hieh, or from a second beam below it, 
depended the threads of the warp. These were kept 
taut by having small stone weight.s attached to their 
lower ends, hence the name tela pendula. In view of 
the numerous ‘weavers’ weights’ recently unearthed 
at Gezer and elsewhere (Illust. PEFSt 1903, 311, 
plate iv.; cf. 1904, 324), it can no longer be doubted 
that this form of the upright loom was also in use in 
Palestine, even as far back as the later Stone Age 
(Vincent, Canaan d'aprbs V exploration r^cente, 405). 

(c) The second and later variety of the upright loom 
had for its distinguishing featiire a second cro.ss-beam 
at the foot of the upriglits, which served as a yam -beam 
or as a cloth-bt*am, according as the web was begun at 
the top or at the bottom of the loom. By providing a 
third cro.ss-l)earn capable of revolving, a web of much 
greater length could be woven than if the latter were 
confined to the height of the loom. The loom in ordinary 
use in NT times was of this type, as is evident from many 
pas.sages in the Mishna. 

4. OT references to the processes of weaving . — In its 
8imi)lest form the art of weaving consists in interlacing 
a series of parallel threads, called the warp, with another 
series called the waft or woof, in such a way that each 
thread of the weft passes alternately over and undtT 
each tliread of the: warp. In the beginnings of the art 
this interlacing was laboriously done by the fingers of 
the spinner u.s in plaiting, of which weaving is only a 
more complicated variety. Now the first process is to 
stretch the threads of the warp (Lv 13®*’* ) evenly 
between the upper and lower beams of the loom. This 
process of w'arping is mentioned in the literal simse 
only. Is 19® (§1), but is elsewhere used in a metaphorical 
sense, as Job 10” (RV ‘knit together’), Ps 139’* RVm, 
and the difficult passage Is 30’. Of the four alter- 
natives here given by the Revisers the only admissible 
rendering is the first of RVm ‘weave a web,’ or, still 
better, ‘ warp a warp,’ an apposite figure for commencing 
a new ‘web’ of political intrigue (cf. the similar meta 
phor 59*). The Heb. law forbade the use of wool and 
linen, the one as warp, the other as woof, in the same web. 

In the process of uniting warp and woof there ar^ 
'the three primary movements,’ as thev arc ^luea 
to be considered. These are (D i.e. dividing 

the warp into two sets o’’ 'idd itno even threads for the 
passage of the w^^ft, ^2) passing the weft through the 
‘shed’ by means of a rod or a shuttle; and (3) beating 
up the weft to form with the warp a web of uniform 
consistency. These three processes, so far as applicable 
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to tie Egyptian and Hebrew looms, are the subject of 
a special study by the present writer in the article 
* Weaving* in EBi iv. 5282-87 (with illustt.), to which 
the curious student is referred. It must suffice here to 
mention only such of the details as bear on certain OT 
references, most of them misunderstood hitherto. 

(a) The formation of the shed was effected by at least 
two leash-rods or shafts, the Roman lidatoria, sus- 
pended from the upper cross-beam (see illust. Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egvp. ii. 171) or otherwise, connected by 
loops or leashes with each of the odd and even warp- 
threads respectively. The two sets of threads were 
alternately brought forward (or raised in the hori- 
zontal loom) by pulling the leash-rods, thus forming 
a shed for the passage of the shuttle-rod carrying the 
weft. Now, with a heavy warp, the rods must have 
been of considerable thickness, — a stout branch of a 
tree serves as a leash-rod, for example, in a modern 
Anatolian loom figured in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Ant.* ii. 179. Accordingly, when the shaft of 
Goliath's spear is compared to a weaver’s m&tiGr 
(1 S 17’, 2 S 21»», 1 Ch 206; cf. ll^), it is not to either 
of the ‘beams’ of tha loom but to ‘a weaver’s shaft’ 
or leash-rod that the comparison applies. The original 
term above given, it may be added, is from the same 
toot as nlr, one of the Rfishna terms for the leash-rod 
(cf. Jerome’s true rendering, quasi liciatorium iexentium). 

(b) The weft or woof (Lv 13<“® ) was passed through 
the shed by means of a staff or rod on which the yam 
was wound. Homer, however, was already familiar 
with a shuttle-rod at one end of which was a revolving 
spool from which the weft-thread unrolled itself in its 
passage. It is uncertain whether Job 7*, the only EV 
occurrence of shuttle, refers to a shuttle-rod, or to the 
loom as a whole. 

(c) The weft was beat up at each passage of the 
shuttle-rod by a thin lathe or batten, or, as later, by 
a special comb. 

In Egypt, however, under the Middle Empire, it would 
appear that the more efficient ‘reed,’ still used in modern 
weaving, had already been invented for this purpose (Gar- 
stang. Burial Customs of Anc. Egyp. 11907], 133 ff. with 
illust.); the two reeds there figured are 27 and 29 inches 
in length, showing approximately the width of the web. 
The Bedouin women of Moab to-day weave their tent 
curtains in strips about 5 yards longandfrom 16 to 20 inches 
wide, according to Jaussen (Coutumes des Arabes^ etc. 
[1908], 74). 

The Hebrews in early times used a batten simply to beat 
up the weft withal, as we learn from the true text of J gl6‘®*- 
which readb thus: ‘If thou weavest the seven plaits of 
my head with the warp [and beatest them up with the batten, 
then shall I become weak and l>e as other men; and she 
made him sleep, and wove the seven plaits of his head with 
the warp], and beat them up with the batten (EV ‘pin’), 
and said (as in EV) . . . and he awaked out of his sleep 
and pulled up the loom together with the warp.’ For 
Delilah, seated on the ground beside her horizontal loom 
with Samson's head upon her knees (v.**), it was an easy 
matter to use his fiowing locks as weft and weave them 
into the warp of her loom. When Samson awoke he pulled 
up the loom, which was fastened to the ground with pegs. 

With Penelope's type of loom, the web could be 
woven only from the top downwards. This was also 
the Jewish custom in NT times with the other form of 
upright loom. Our Lord’s tunic, it will be remembered, 
‘was without seam, woven from the top throughout’ 
(Jn 19“). For the weaving of such seamless robes, 
which were In vogue in Egypt under the later dynasties 
at least, it was necessary to mount a double warp and 
to weave each face of the warp with a continuous weft 
(see EBi lv. 6289). 

6. When the web was finished, the weaver cut the ends 
of the warp threads, those left hanging being the thnun 
of Is 38‘» RVm, and rolled up the web. These two 
processes are the source of the figures for premature 
death in the passage cited. The ‘ new ’ cloth of Mt 9^«, 
Bfk 2* AV was unfuUed (EV ’undressed*), that is. 


doth fresh from the loom. The milling or fulling was 
the work of the fuller (Arts and Grafts, § 6). 

6. Special kinds of fabrics. — By appropriate arrange* 
ment of the warp, woof, and leash-rods, striped, checked, 
and other varieties of cloth were produced. The cloth 
intended by the ‘chequer work’ of Ex 28* is quite 
uncertain. The Revisers probably mean by the phrase 
a species of check, produced by alternating different 
coloured bands in the warp, or in the woof, or In both, 
The ‘work of the cunning workman’ (Ex 26‘ etc.), 
of which the inner curtains of the Tabernacle were 
composed, was probably a species of tapestry (EV 
Pr 7‘6 31“ but here doubtful), in which a design was 
traced by inserting short coloured threads behind a 
varying number of warp threads. 

A weft of gold thread was employed for the high 
priest’s robes (Ex 286*- 39“f ; cf. Jth 10*‘, 2 Mac 6* 
‘cloth of gold’). Herod Agrippa’s ‘royal apparel* 
(Ac 12*0 is said by Jose])hus to have been woven 
throughout of silver thread. 

In OT times the finer textile fabrics were imported 
from Babylonia (Jos 7*0, Phceiilcia (Ezk 27^«* ), Egypt, 
and in NT times even from India for the high priest’s dress 
(Mishna, YOma, iii. 7). In the days of the Chronicler 
the weavers formed a trade guild (1 Ch 4*0, and so con- 
tinued in later times. As a cla.ss they were held in 
disrepute by the mass of the people, so much so that 
the Talmud declares weaving to be ‘the lowest of 
crafts.’ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SPIRIT. — The term is applied to God as defining 
His nature generally (Jn 4*0, and also as describing one 
element In that nature. His st lf-consciousness (1 Co 2“). 
It expresses not only God’s immateriality, but also His 
transcendence of limitations of time and space. In the 
phrases ‘Spirit of God,’ the ‘Spirit of the Ixjrd,’ the 
‘Spirit of Jesus Christ,’ the ‘Holy Spirit,’ the ‘Spirit 
of Truth,’ the third Person in the Godhead is described 
(see Holy Spirit). The term is applied to personal 
Iiowers of evil otluT than man (Mt 10* 12*0 Lk 4*» 7”, 
1 Ti 4‘; cf. Eph 0'*), as well as personal iKiwers of good 
(He 1*6), and to human beings after death, either 
damned (1 P 3*®) or blessed (He 12**). It is used also 
as personifying an influence (1 Jn 4®, Eph 2*, Ro 8**). 
Its most distinctive use is in the psychology of the 
Christian life. The contrast between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit,* 
and between ‘flesh* and ' spirit,’ has already fieen noted 
in the articles on these terms. While soul and spirit are 
not to be regarded as separate faculties, yet ‘spirit* 
expresses the direct dependence of the life In man on 
God, first in creation (Gn 2’), but especially, according to 
the Pauline doctrine, in regeneration. The life in man, 
isolating Itself from, and opposing itself to, God, is soul; 
that life, cleansed and renewed by the Spirit of God, Is 
spirit; intimate as is the relation of GOd and man In the 
new liie, the Spirit of God is distinguished from the 
spirit of man (Ro 8*®), although it is not always possible 
to make the distinction. In Acts the phrase ‘holy 
spirit’ sometimes means the subjective human state 
produced (‘holy enthusiasm’), and sometimes the 
objective Divine cause producing (see ‘Acts* in the 
Century Bible, p. 386). As the Spirit is the source of 
this new life, whatever belongs to it is ‘spiritual* 
ipneumatikon) , as house, sacrifices(l P 2®), understanding 
(CJol 1®), songs (3*«), food, drink, rock (1 Co 10» ®); and 
the ‘spiritual* and ‘soulish’ (rendered ‘carnal* or 
‘natural’) are contrasted (1 Co 2*® 16®®- ®«). Spirit as 
an ecstatic state is also distinguished from mind (1 Co 
14*®- *6), as inwardness from letter (Ro 2“ 7®, 2 Co 3®), 
The old creation — the derivation of man’s spirit from 
God (Gn Is 42®), offers the basis for the new (Ro 8*-*’. 
1 Co 2**- **), in which man is united to God (see In- 
spiration). Alfred E. Garvib. 

SPIRITS IN PRISON. — See Descent into Hades. 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS.— 1. The term.— A special Gr. 
word, charismata, is used in NT for spiritual gifts. It 
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^ally stands alone, but In Ro I** It is coupled with the 
adjective pneumatikon C spiritual ’). It means concrete 
manifestations of the grace of God (c/mm), and is almost 
a technical term, though in Ro etc. it is used generally 
of the gift of God, without reference to its visible result 
in the life of the believer. The principal passages which 
deal with spiritual gifts are Ro 1 Co 12. 13. 14, 

Eph 1 P 4^®. The gifts may be divided into the 

apparently miraculous and the non-miraculous. (a) The 
miraculous include speaking with tongues (probably 
ecstatic utterances, usually unintelligible to the speaker; 
see Tongues [Gift of]), and tlieir interpretation; gifts 
of healing, and the working of miracles or ‘powers’; of 
these we may instance the power of exorcism ([Mk] 16*’, 
Ac 16‘® 19‘*), and the punishment of offeiukirs (Ac 5* “ 
13®, 1 Co 4*‘ 5®). On the border-line come prophecy, 
discerning of spirits, and the receiving of revelations, 
where the miraculous element is less strongly marked. 
(/)) From these we pa.s.s to the non-miraculous gifts, 
gifts of character, and mental and spiritual endowments 
of various kinds. We find mentioned the power of 
exhortation and of speech (closely akin to prophecy); 
wisdom, knowledge, and faith; helps and governments 
(i.6. powers of administration); mercy and almsgiving; 
money, as affording opportunity for service and hospi- 
tality; 1 Co 7’ adds the gift of continence, and Gal 5” 
gives a Ikst of the fruits of the Spirit, as shown in the 
Christian character. Ro 12* and 1 V 4*® mention only 
non-miraculous gifts, and in the lOpp. the chief evidence 
for the miraculous is conn(*ctt'd with Corinth. 

2. Their nature. — Most of these gifts may be regarded 
as the raising of natural endowim^nts to a higher level. 
Without going at length into the qvu'Stion of miracles, 
we may note that the evidence of their reality in this 
connexion is very strong; they are referred to in the 
Epistles (contemporary documents) as mat t(*rs of common 
knowledge; St. Paul si)eaks of his own powers in this 
respect as well known (1 Co 2^ 14*“, 2 Co 122); and 
He 2* mentions them as a recognized characteristic of 
the first SLge of Christianity. Further, these miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit belong to the chuss which may most 
easily be reduced to psychological law, and are to some 
extent paralleled in modern times, being mainly the 
well-attested manifestations which accompany times of 
revival, and are found in connexion with peculiarly 
gifted individuals. 

■ What we read about mi raclea— especially about the charts^ 
moia — in the Epistles of St. Paul is of the nature of things 
unusual, olx'dient to laws that are somewhat recondite, 
distinctly implying Divine impulse and Divine guidance, and 
yet at most non contra nnturnm sed contra quam est nota 
natura* (Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 219). 

A striking feature of these gifts is their apparently 
wide-spread and democratic nature. The new life, 
with its hopes and powers, had been offered to all classes 
of society, and the humblest Christian felt the thrill 
of being 'filled with the S])lrlt.’ Hence — 

‘the first age of the Christian Church was characterized 
by a vivid enthasiasm which found expression in ways which 
recall the simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder 
and delight. The flood-gates of emotion were opened: a 
supernatural dread alternated with an unspeakable joy’ 
(Robinson, Ephesians, p. 121). 

The results of this enthusiasm, as described in 1 Cor., 
were startling and visible to all; that it could not be 
without its dangers is obvious. Slaves or women, people 
of no account before, found themselves in possession of 
mysterious powers, which gave them a position of Im- 
portance among their fellow-Christians. There arose 
the temptation to covet and strive by artificial and 
illegitimate methods for the more striking gifts, and to 
look on them as marks of superior sanctity, or the means 
of personal advancement. Others, on tlie contrary, 
felt themselves forgotten, and yielded to jealousy or 
despair. Rivalry led to disorder where the gifts were 
Ufed in the public services of the Church. 


3. Hence the tone of St. Paul’s teaching as to their use. 

(o) He insists on their regulation. The gifts may be 
sporadic and intermittent; none the less their use must 
be orderly (1 Co 14*®); ecstasy is no excuse for loss of 
self-control (v.«). Each Christian must recognize the 
limitations of his powers and not attempt to transcend 
them (Ro 12«). 

There arises the question of the relation of the charismata 
to the ministry. Some have maintained that there was 
originally tn> fixed minist/y, but only unorganized charis- 
mata; others again have tried to assi^ a definite office to 
most of the charismata. The truer view would seem to be 
that the charismata and the official ministry existed side by 
side, but were by no means identical (see Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, p. 358) . All Christians had their share in the mf ts 
of the Spirit, though there were special endowments which 
would be looked for in the case of officers of the Church; 
in I Ti 4•^ 2 Ti 1* a charisma is connected with ‘ the laying on 
of hand.s.’ 

(&) The purpose of the gifts is the edification and the 
service of the whole body. Chrysostom, in his remarkable 
homily on 1 Co 12. calls attention to the change of 
word in vv.<- The ‘gifts’ are also 'ministrations' 
idiakoniai), i.e. opportunities of service; hence the 
greater the gift the greater the responsibility, and ths 
harder the work to be done. And so St. Paul passes oi 
to the doctrine of the one body, served in different ways 
by all its member.s. Similarly in Eph 4** the possessors 
of the endow'menis are themselves gifts ‘given’ to the 
Church. The same truth is emphasized in Ro 12, 
1 Co 14, 1 P 4, in fact in every place where the charismata 
are mentioned at any length; St. Paul’s own object is 
always to ‘impart’ to others (Ro 1**, 1 Co 14*®; cf. 
Jn 7*“). It is obvious that this way of looking at the 
gifts would cheek ambition, pride, and selfishness in 
tlu'ir use. 

(c) Relative importance of the gifts. The more startling 
and apparently miraculous gifts are consistently treated 
as subordinate to gifts of character and edification. The 
former, indeed, are not decisive as to their origin; they 
are not peculiar to Christianity, and may be the accom- 
paniment of evil and falsehood (Mt 7« 24**, 2 Th 2*. 
1 Co 12®, Rev 13**- **). Indeed, in an age when exor- 
cisms and miracles were associated with magic, and the 
heathen mantis, or frenzied prophet, was a familiar 
phenomenon, it was impossible to ascribe all ‘powers’ 
and ec-stasy to the Holy Spirit. The test is on the one 
side doctrinal (1 Co 12®- •, 1 Jn 4**»); on the other the 
moral life (Mt 7**®-, Ro 8®, 1 Co 13) and the practical 
tendency to edification (1 Co 14). The ‘discerning of 
spirits’ is itself an important gift (1 Co 12*®, 1 Th 5**, 
1 Jn 4*). It is, indeed, remarkable how steadily the NT 
concentrates attention on the inner and less startling 
gifts of character, which the popular mind would ignore; 
and if it does not disparage, it certainly does not exag- 
gerate, those which at first sight seemed to giv^e more 
direct evidence of the presence of the Spirit. As a 
fact of history these tended to degenerate and finally 
to disappear. Justin and Irenieus mention them, and 
they played a large part in the Gnostic and Montanist 
movements, but after the 2nd cent, they practically 
died out as normal endowments of the believer, to be 
revived only sporadically in times of religious excite- 
ment. C. W. Emmet. 

SPITTINOI. — See Gestures. 

SPONGE (Gr. spongos, Mt 27*», Mk 16». Jn 19» 
used in the Crucifixion scene). — Sponges have been 
used from early times, and are common along the 
Syrian coasts of the Mediterranean. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SPOONS (Ex 25*®). — See Tabernacle, 6 (o). 

SPRINGS . — See Fountain, Israel, ii. 1 (5). 
SPY.— See War, § 3. 

STAOHTS. — A Christian greeted by St. Paul in Ro HP. 

STAOTE {nCUdph, Ex 30*^ [cf. Sir 24*®], lit. ‘droD: 
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if. Job 36?’). — Some fragrant gum collected in drops, 
either etorax, or, more probably, myrrh. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

STAFF. — See Rod, Sceptre. 

STAIR. — See House, 5. 

ST AIiL .——See Manoer. 

STANDARD. — See Banner. 

STARS . — The stars form part of the Divine creation 
in Gn 1. They are invisible in the sunlight, but begin to 
appear about sunset (Neh 4*0. In poetical passages 
hyperbolical expressions are used concerning them. 
At the creation ‘the morning stars sang together’ 
(Job 38’); at the battle between Barak and Sisera ‘the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera’ (Jg 5*®): 
in the former passage it may be that the angels are 
described as stars (cf. Rev 1*® ‘the seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches’). The difference of 
magnitude in the stars is recognized by St. Paul: 'one 
star differeth from another star in glory’ (1 Co 15<‘). 
The stars were looked upon as innumerable: ‘tell the 
stars, if thou be able to tell them’ (Gn 150. The 
appearance of a bright particular star was supposed to 
portend some great event. Thus Balaam prcphesied 
‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob’ (Nu 24‘’), 
and this was afterwards interpreted as applying to 
the Epiphany star (Mt 2*; see Star of the Magi); and 
80 in 2 P 1‘® we read of the day-star arising in imm's 
hearts. Caution is given against the worship of the 
stars, in the legislation of Deuteronomy (4‘®), and the 
punishment of death assigned for the convicted wor- 
shipper (see Host op Heaven). In Apocalyptic litera- 
ture (Rev 22*®) our Ix)rd describes Himself as ‘the 
bright, the morning star ; whilst ‘they that turn many 
to righteousness’ are to shine ‘as the stars for ever and 
ever’ (Dn 12®). The day of the I.x)rd is to l>e heralded 
by signs In the stars as well as in tlie sun and moon 
(Lk 21®). The appearance of shooting stars, which 
come out of the darkness and go back into it, is alluded 
to in Jude *® ‘wandering stars, for whom the blackness 
of darkness hath been reserved for ever.’ Special 
numbers of stars are mentioned; in Rev (1*® 12*). the 
seven stars and twelve stars illustrate a conventional use 
of those numbers common in apocalyptic literature. In 
the OT the seven stars of the AV of Am 6® are the 
Pleiades; and the ‘eleven stars’ wliich made obcnsance 
to Joseph in his dream are simply a conventional numbcT 
to correspond with that of his brethren. 

Of Individual stars or constellations, the Bear (AV 
Arctums), Orion, and the Pleiades occur; all three in 
Job 9* 38®*- **, the last two also in Am 5®. The mas- 
saroth (Job 38®*) are most probably the signs of the 
Zodiac (RVra; cf. 2 K 23®, margin). In 2 K 23® the Heb. 
form of the word mazzaloth is different, and RV (text) 
renders it ‘the planets.* The chambers of the south 
(Job 9*) are probably the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Of worship connected with the stars we have two 
notable instances. Tiiat of 'the queen of heaven’ was 
popular in Jerusalem (Jer 7**) immediately before the 
Captivity, and to the neglect of it the captives in 
Egypt ascribed their disasters, in an address to Jeremiah 
(4415-28) at Pathros. This worship consisted of the 
offering of incense and drink-offerings, and the making 
of cakes, with her figure, apparently, upon them. 
This Queen of Heaven seems to have bt^n without 
doubt Venus, or Istar, whose star was considered the 
most beautiful in the heavens. This goddess is identi- 
cal with Ashtoreth or Astarte. The second Instance 
of star-worship is one that presents some difficulty. 
In Amos (5**) we meet with an image of Ohiun^ if 
the word be a proper name, who Is called ‘the star 
of your god,* This passage is quoted by St. Stephen 
(Ac 7®), where the expression is rendered ‘the star 
of the god Kephan.' There seems little reason to 


doubt that Chlun is the same as the Assyrian Xaiwdn, 
identical with the planet Saturn, to whom divine worship 
was paid. The form of name ’Raphan* seems to have 
arisen from a corrupt reading of the Hebrew, which is 
as old as the Septuagint. There are very few allusions 
to astrology in the OT, but in Isaiah (47*®) we have 
mention of ‘the astrologers (Heb. ‘dividers of the 
heavens’) the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators' ; 
all these persons drew their utterances and professed 
knowledge of the future from the heavens. The 
magicians and soothsayers of the Book of Daniel were a 
similar class, to which belonged the Magi or wise men 
who had seen the star which heralded the birth of the 
King of the Jews (Mt 2*- *). See next article. 

H. A. Redpath. 

STAR OF THE IRAGI. — The character of the star 
which was seen by the Magi has been the source of 
many conjectures. While some consider It to have 
been an absolutely miraculous appearance, others have 
tried to connect it with some recognized form of celestial 
phenomenon. Some have hcild that It was a comet [the 
Greek w'ord for the ‘star’ is applied to comets], and if 
such a comet as Donati’s of 1858. which the present writer 
remembers well, had been visible at the time of the 
Nativity, it would have fulfilled the conditions of the 
narrative, and the difficulties about the star standing 
over ‘where the young child was’ (Mt 2®) would have 
been le.ssen(*(l. None such, however, seems to have been 
recorded. Others, noting that there were conjunctions 
of two of the brighter plaru'ts, Jupiter and 8aturn(B.c. 7), 
and Jupiter and Venus (b.c. 6), have tried to connect 
this appearance with one of these. Others, again, have 
explained the appearance as that of what is known as a 
s/eila nova, i.e. a star wliicli suddenly flashes out with 
great brightness in the firmament and then either dies 
out again altogether, or diminishes in the magnitude 
of its brightness, so as to be scarcely, if at all, visible 
to the naked eye. The difficulty connected with all 
these interpretations is due to the new'ssity that has been 
felt for giving a literal interi>retation to the account that 
‘the star . . , went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.’ But we may take it 
that the language here, is of tlie same character as that 
which we constantly use about the sun or moon rising 
and sf'tting. If, then, we assume that the star, whatever 
it was, was near tlie horizon in front of the wise men 
when they started on their journey, its relative jiosltion 
to them, so long as they kept a direct course, would vary 
but little. The place in the heavens of any fixed star 
varies only about one degree, or four minutes, each 
succeeding day. 

A somewhat more difficult question than that about 
the appearance of the star is, Why did the wise men 
conn(‘ct it with the birth ot a king of the Jews? The 
traditional answer to this question is that there had been 
handed down from generation to generation among 
the wise men of Babylon a knowledge of Balaam’s 
prophecy, ‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob* 
(Nu 2-1*’), and that, when this notable star appeared, 
it was considered to be the herald of the appearance of a 
great person. There certainly was a Jewish population 
in Babylonia in our Lord’s day, and if this prophecy 
was recognized os coming from a Hebrew document, 
and refiTcnce was made to the Jews, It would be most 
natural for the wise men, if they were Babylonians, to 
set their faces towards Jerusalem. There is this diffi- 
culty, however, about referring the ‘star’ of Balaam’s 
prophecy to a phenomenon in the heavens, that from 
the parallelism of tlie Hebrew poetry we gather that the 
‘star’ is Intended to refer not to a star In the sky, but to 
some great prince or ruler (cf., for this use, Dn 8*®). Still, 
the explanation of the journey may be much the same. 
There was a great ferment in the East and a wide-spread 
anticipation, even in the Roman world, of some great 
Saviour or deliverer to arise, as the poets Virgil and 
Horace testify, just about the time when the Savlouf 
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flvas bom. If some such brilliant star appeared, this 
would be taken as portending that the moment for the 
appearance of such an one had arrived, and search 
would be made for the Great One. So, in the Apocalypse 
(Rev 22“»), our Lord is represented as claiming for 
Himself that He is not only ‘the root and the offspring 
of David,’ but also ‘the bright, the morning star.’ 

H. A. Redpath. 

STATE OF THE DEAD. — See Eschatology, Paka- 

DlBB, SUECL. 

STATEit. — See Money, § 7. 

STEALING. — See Chimeh, § 6 ‘Theft.’ 

STEEL . — Bee Mining and Metals. 

STEPHANAS. — A Corintiiian, apparently of some 
importance, whose household were baptized by St. Paul 
personally (I Co 1*«), and are called 'the first-fruits of 
Achala’ ^16'^)* Stephanas hlrnsdf hud joined the 
Apostle Uv Ephesus when he wrote, and was of great 
assistance to him there. A. J. Maclean. 

STEPHEN. — Early in the history of the Cliristian 
Church it was found necessary for the Apostles to devolve 
some of theii duties on others. There is no reason for 
supposing (with Prof. Ramsay) that presbyters had 
yet betm appointed, tliougli they so{)n follow'ed; but 
in Ac 6 seven persons, commonly (but not in NT) called 
'deacons,’ all but one probably Hellenistic or Greek- 
speaking Jews (see art. Nicolas), were api>ointed to 
manage the distribution of alms to the llcdlenlst 
widows. Of the Seven, Stephen was the most prom- 
inent. Their duties were not eleemosynary only; 
Stephen at once undertook evangdistic work and 
won great suecess, persuading many, and w'orking 
miracles. Kis suecess rc'sulted In the first pt^rseeution 
of the Church, and false witnesses were brought W'ho 
accused him of blasphemy, and of speaking against 
the Temple and the I.aw. He made a long defence 
(Ac 7**^), wliich is not easy of interpretation. He sum- 
marizes OT history from the call of Abraham to the 
building of Solomon’s Temple (cf. St. Paul’s sermon in 
Ac 13), in a manner which shows that he depended 
partly on tradition, for there are many discrepancies 
between his sik'ccIi and OT. He sixuks with great 
respect of the Mosaic Law (vv.*''*-®*- Some tbmk 
that he disparages the Temple as liaving been built 
against God’s will (v.^***^ ). But this is very improbable. 
Perhaps the defence was not completed; yet wliat was 
delivered gives its drift. The Jews had misunderstood 
their own I.aw. God had not confined His presence to 
the Tabernacle and the Temple; He had appeared to 
Abraham and others Indore the Law was given; Isaiah 
(66'^ ) had preaclie<l that (Lxl’s worsliij) was not confined 
to one place. Hut the in-ople had iH*rsecuted the prophets 
as they now had killed Jesus. This defence provoked 
the Jews so much that they cast Stephen out of the 
city and stoned him — undoubtedly an illegal murder, 
not sanctioned bv the Roman law. Stephen, whose 
dying prayer for his murderers (v,*®) recalls that of his 
Master, thus became the first Christian martyr. His death 
led to a persecution, and to a dispersal of the disciples 
from Jerusalem. This caused the spread of the gospel 
to many lands. But the most prominent fruit of the 
martyrdom, doubtless, was the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, who was present (7®® 8‘), and oi whom, as is 
generally acknowledged, Stephen was In his preaching 
the forerunner. A. J. Macj^ean. 

STEWARD. — This term Is found six timers in AV of 
OT. It is applied to Eliezer in Gn 15», where RV 
rightly tr. he that shall be possessor of my house.* 
In Gn 43>* < Joseph’s ‘steward’ (AV and RV) is 

<lt. 'he who was over his house’ (cf. 43‘®, 1 K 16* in 
RV). In 1 Ch 28‘ AV ‘stewards* is tr. of Heb. sdrfm 
(lit. ‘princes,’ RV 'rulers’). For the ‘steward’ of 
Dn !“• (RV), see Melzar. 

.The NT terms are '1) epitropos, 'steward* in Mt 20®, 


Lk 8*; also translated in Gal 4* AV ‘tutors,* RV 
‘guardians.’ (2) oikonomos, the usual term, found botb 
literally and metaphorically, as is also the cognate noun 
oikonomia ‘stewardship.* The latter is used literally iu 
IJc 3 6*- ® *, and metaphorically in 1 Co 9*^, Eph 3*, Col 1“ 

1 Ti Hf’n last three ‘dispensation,’ RVm ‘stewardship 

W. F. Boyd. 

STOCKS. — See Crimes, 9; Priso.v, p. 766^. 

STOICS. — When St. Paul met representatives of the 
Stoic philosophy at Athens (Ac 17'®), that school had 
been in existence for about three centuries and a half. 
The name came from the Stoa or Porch where Zeno 
(alKJUt B.c. 340-265), the founder of the school, taught 
at Athens. 

The leading Stoic maxim is, ‘Live according to 
nature.’ Nature both in the world and in man is to 
Ini interpreted by its highest manifestation — Reason — 
which appears in the world as the all-pervading ethereal 
es.sence or spirit, forming and animating the whole; 
and in man as the soul. This World-spirit occupies the 
nlace of God in tlie Stoic sy.stem. Thus we find St. 
Paul quoting the words of a Stoic writer, ‘We are also 
his offspring* (Ac 17^®). The approximation, however, 
is in language rather than in reality. The theology of 
the Stoics is pure pantheism. Their so-called God has 
no independent or personal existence. 

The supremacy of reason in man is pushed to such 
an extreme that virtuous cxinduct demands the entire 
suppression of the emotional side of man’s nature. This 
rigorous moral standard became, for practical reasons, 
considerably modified; but Stoic morality was always 
marked by its rigidity and coldness. 

The great quality of Stoicism, which set it above 
Epicureanism, and brought it into line with Christianity, 
was its moral earTiestness. In his dissertation on ‘St. 
Paul and Seneca’ Bp. IJghtfoot has said, ‘Stoicism 
was the only philosophy which could even pretend to 
rival Christianity in the earlier ages of the Church.’ 
Perhaps there was In St. Paul’s mind at Athens the high 
hope of bringing to the side of Christ such a noble rival 
of the gospel. Yet Stoicism and Christianity ran 
parallel rather than came into contact with one another, 
until through the weakness inherent in its theology 
and its ethics the current of Stoic philosophy was dis- 
sipated and lost. W. M. M ‘Donald. 

STOHAGH. — This English word occurs in 2 Mac 7** 
with the meaning of * courage,’ ‘ Stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach.’ 

STOMACHER is the EV tr. of p'ifhX^., whose meaning 
(Is 3»<only) is very uncerictin. The Eng. w’ord ‘stomacher’ 
was applied to that part of a woman's dreSvS which covered 
the breast and the pit of the stomach. It was usually 
much ornamented, and was looked upon as an evidence 
of wealth. 

STONE. — I. In OT. — 1. Several different words are 
rendered ‘stone,’ but the one of by far the most frequent 
occurrence is 'cbhen, which has the same wide range of 
application as its English equivalent. Palestine is a 
stony country, and the uses to which stone was put were 
numerous and varied. In its natural state a stone 
served for a pillow (Gn 28'*) or a seat (Ex 17'*), for 
covering the mouth of a well (Gn 29*® ) or closing the 
entrance to a cjive (Jos 10'®; cf. Mt 27®® etc.). Out of 
it, again, might be constructed a knife (Ex 4*®, Heb, 
tsQr RV ‘flint’), a vessel (7‘*; cf. Jn 2«), a mill (Dt 24«). 
Above all, stone was employed in architecture. Houses 
(Lv 14« etc.), walls (Neh 4®, Hah 2"), towers (by 
Implication In Gn 11»), and especially the Temple 
(I K 5'®^> etc.), are referred to as built of stone. We 
read of foundation-stones (1 K 5*^), of a corner-stone 
(Ps 118**), of a head-stone or finlal (Zee 4^); and in 

2 K 16” mention is made of a pavement of stone. 
Masonry was a regular trade (2 S 6" etc.), and stone- 
hewing Is frequently referred to (2 K 12'* etc.). Belong- 
ing to the ffisthetlc and luxurious side of life are precious 
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ftones and the arts of cutting and graving and setting 
them (Ex 28»- “ 31‘ etc.); see, further, Jewels and 
Precious Stones. The profusion of stones made it 
l^atural to use. them as missiles. Stone-throwing might 
6e a mark of hatred and contempt (2 S 16«- i*), or the 
expedient of murderous intentions against which pro- 
vision had to bt made in legislation (Ex 21i8, Nu 
In war, stones were regular weapons of offence. Usually 
they were hurled with slings (1 S 17<*, 1 Ch 12*), but, 
later, great stones were discharged by means of ‘ engines ’ 
i2 Ch 26<^ 1 Mac 6^*)- Stoning to death was a natural 
and convenient method of execution. At first an 
expression of popular fury (Jos 7“), it was afterwards 
regulated by law as an appointed means of capital 
punisliment (Dt 17®*’; cf. Ac 7®*^). See, further. 
Crimes and I^nishments, § 10. The use of stones as 
memorials was common. Sometimes a single large stone, 
at other times a heap of stones, was raised (Gn 31"*-, 
Jos 8*« 24*®). Akin to this was their employment to 
mark a boundary (Jos 15® etc.). Stones would be the 
ordinary landmarks between the fie lds of one person and 
another, the removal of which was strictly forbidden 
(Dt 19^® etc.). In religious worship stones were 
employed In the forms of the pillar (Gn 28i*- « 31®* 
35‘®) and the altar. The latter was at first a single 
great stone (1 S 6^®* ), but afterwards was built of 
several stones,{which must be unhewn (Ex 20*®, Dt 27®* ®). 
See, further. Pillar and Altar. The use of stone for 
literary purposes (cf. the Moabite Stone) is illustrated by 
the tables of stone on which the Decalogue was written 
(Ex 24^* etc.) and the inscribed stones of the altar on 
Mt. Ebal (Dt 27*«', Jos 8*<" ). 

2. Stones —testicles (Lv 21*°, Dt 23*. Job 40 ^’). 

II. In NT.— Here lithos is the ordinary word, and is 
found in most of the connexions already referred to. 
Noteworthy is the fact that Jesus, after quoting Ps 118**, 
took the rejected and exalted stone as a symbol of Him- 
self (Mt 21®**^-, Lk 20‘** ). St. Peter adopts the symbol 
in his address to the Sanhedrin (Ac 4“), and enlarges it, 
with further reference to Is 8‘® 28‘®, in his figure of the 
‘living stone,' which is at once the foundation of God's 
spiritual house and a stone of stumbling to the dis- 
obedient (1 P 2®*®). The stone (peiros) of Jn 1®* should 
be ‘rock,’ or still better ‘Peter’ (11 V); ‘stony’ (petrddSa) 
in Mt 13®, Mk 4®- should be ‘rocky.’ The ‘white 
stone’ of Rev 2®* represents Gr. paepkos, ‘a peibblc,’ 
and the ref. perhaps is to the tesaara gladiaioria bestowed 
on the victorious young gladiator. J. C. Lambert. 

STONE-SQUARERS.— Only 1 K 5i« AV; RVIiasGeba- 
lites as Jos 13® RV, that is, men of the Phoenician city 
of Gebal, mentioned Ezk 27*, where the ancients and 
wise men of Gebal are referred to as calkers of ships. It 
has recently been suggested that the gentilic name had 
become an appellat i ve in the sense of ‘ stonecutter’ i,S BOT, 
‘Kings,’ 83 f.), which is the meaning of AV. Others 
would emend to r(‘ad ‘did hew them and border them,’ 
i.e. provide the stones with marginal drafts or with bevels. 
Cf. Arts and CRAirrs, § 3. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. — See Jewels and Precious 
Stones. 

STOOL. — ‘In older English (including AV) “stool” 
was used freely for any kind of seat’ {DB iv. 621); 
similarly the Heb. kUal' includes both chairs and stools, 
see House, § 8. In the difficult passage Ex 1®« the 
word rendered ‘stools’ In the sense of birth-stools 
{aella parturientia) must be pointed to read ‘stones’ 
i’abndyim for 'obndyim, bothjdual number), the reference 
being to the two stones or bricks on which a woman 
sat during her accouchement. This widely spread 
custom has been conclusively shown to have existed 
in ancient Egypt by Splegelberg {Mgypt Randgloasen, 
19-25), from the realistic representation preserved in an 
early hieroglyphic sign for birth, confirmed by literary 
references. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

*T0RAX. — See Spice, Staot®. 


STRANGER 

STORK (ch&sldOh, Lv IP*, Dt 14>«, Job 39>< Ps l64‘» 
Jer 8*. Zee 5»). — The stork (Arab, abu mid ‘father ol 
good luck') is a bird much loved in Palestine, where in 
its migration northwards it arrives in the spring (Jer 8’); 
it does great good by clearing the crops of caterpillars 
and locusts: when the storks arrive plentifully, it is 
anticipated that the harvests will be unusually good. 
These birds may be seen walking through the grain 
or circling round and round in groups high in the heavens. 
No doubt this powerful flight caused its wings to be 
noted (Job 39‘», Zee 5®). No native would dream of 
harming it; its sacred character may have caused it 
to be an ‘unclean’ bird (Lv 11**, Dt 14**). Its Heb. 
name, implying 'lovingkindness,’ was given because 
of its tender care of its young. The above remarks 
apply specially to the white stork (Ciconia alba); a 
black stork (C. nigra) has also been identified in the 
Holy Land. E. W. G. Masterman. 

STORM. — See Galilee [Ska of], 3; Whirlwind. 

STORY (EV tor ‘storey’). — See House, § 6. 

STRAIT. — This Eng. word is used in AV In the literal 
sense of ‘narrow,’ and in tlie figurative 8ens€‘ of ‘strict’ 
(of which it is simply another form). Once the verb 
‘strait’ occurs, Sus ** ‘I am straited on every side.’ 

STRANGE FIRE.— See Nadail 

STRANGER. — This seems, on the whole, the most 
suitable English word by which to render Hie Heb. sdr, 
which is a participle denoting primarily one who turns 
aside, one who gov» out of tlie way, i.e. for the purpose 
of visiting or dwelling in another country. It has fre- 
quently the meaning foreigner, in contrast to ‘ Israelite,’ 
especially with the added notion of hostility (cf. 
‘estranged’), and in antithesis to ‘Israel (e.g. Hos 
7* 8*, Is U, Ezk 7** 11*, J1 3**, Ob“, Ps 54* etc.). 
In P the word takes on a technical meaning found 
nowhere outside the Hexateuch, and exclusively post- 
exilic. It means ‘layman’ (which might with advan- 
tage be substituted for EV ‘stranger’), as opposed to a 
Ixwite (see Nu 1®» IR’), or to a priest proper, or Aaronite 
(see Ex 29” 30", Nu *» 18*. Lv 22“>- (H)). 

The ‘strange woman’ of Pr 2^® etc. has the same 
technical sense as ‘foreign woman’ with which it stands 
in parallelism, viz. harlot. 

Sojourner (sometimes tr, of tOshOb, ‘settler’ [see 
b(‘low]) is frequently substituted by RV for the 
AV ‘stranger,’ as tr. of g^. The ger was originally 
a man who transferred himself from one tribe or people 
to another, seeking, and usually obtaining, some of the 
rights of natives. A whole elan or tribe might be 
gdrlm in Lsrael, as e.g. the Glbeoiiites (Joa 9), the 
Beerothltes (2 S 4*). The Israelites are themselves 
often spoken of as sojourners’ in the land of Egypt 
(see Gn 15‘*, Ex 22*« 23», Lv 19*® (H), Dt 10‘* 23* etc.). 
In the oldest Israelitlsh code (the Book of the Covenant, 
Ex 2P to 23**), tin* gir is protected against injustice 
arvl violence (21*° 23"). The D code (r. b.c. 620) goes 
much further, for, besides making more explicit and 
urgent the duty of defending, helping, and even loving 
the ‘sojourner’ (Dt 10** 14*» 24*®- *•), and also secur- 
ing to him his rights (24*^ 27*-*), the gSr was to be 
allowed to participate In the three great annual feasts 
(Dt 16**®-; cf. 5‘® and Ex 23**). He Is not, however, 
compelled, though allowed, to follow his protector's 
religion (Dt 14**, 1 K lU). That he occupies a status 
inferior to that of the born Israelite is indicated by the 
fact that he is classi^d with the widow and orphan as 
needing special consideration (10*« 14** 29*®- >*), and 
that the right of intermarrying is denied him (7*®- 23®). 
When, however, we come to P and to other parts of the 
OT which belong to the same stage of history and 
religion, we find the ‘sojourner’ almost on an equal 
footing with the native Israelite, — he is fast becoming, 
and is almost become, the proMlyte of NT and Rab- 
binical times. His position has now re'igious rathar 
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than political significance. He Is expected to keep the 
Sabbath and to observe the Day of Atonement, as well 
as the three great feasts (Lv 16”). He is to eat un- 
leavened bread during Passover week (Ex 12”; Passover 
and the Feast of Unleavened Bread are now blended), 
and, If circumcised (not otherwise), to keep the full 
Passover Itself. But the glr is not even yet the full 
equal of the Israelite, for he is not compelled to be cir- 
cumcised, and no one can belong to the congregation 
who has not submitted to that rite (Ex Nu 9”); 

he has not yet received the right of intermarriage 
(Gn 34”), and is prohibited from keeping Jewish slaves 
(Lv 25<Tff.). 

The closing of the ranks of Judaism, helped by the 
Exile, by the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, by the 
Samaritan schism, and consuniinated by the Maccaba*an 
wars, led to the complete absorption of the ‘sojourner.’ 
The word prosUytoa (represe nting the HeJ), glr), common 
In classic^ Greek for one who has e.ome to a place 
(Lat. advena), acquired in Hellenistic Greek the meaning 
which meets us often in the NT (Mt 23”, Ac 2^ etc.). 
See Proselyte. 

The indiscriminate use of ‘stranger’ with the meaning 
of 'sojourner,' and of ‘alien’ and ‘foreigner’ is very 
confusing. ‘ B'oreigner’ is the proper rendering of Heb. 
nokri. The Heb. iOshab (lit. ‘dweller’) is a post-exilic 
substitute for glr (‘sojourner’) in the original non-re- 
ligeous sense of the latter. For the sake of distinction 
It might be uniformly rendered ‘settler’ (EV ‘so- 
iourner,* ’stranger,’ ‘foreigner’). See, for the relations 
of Israel to foreigners proper, art. Nations. 

T. WiTTON Davies. 

STRANGLING. — This Is suggested as a mode of death, 
Job 7”. The cognate V(irb describes the manner of 
Ahithophel’s self-inflicted death (2 S 17”, EV ‘hanged 
himself’; cf. Mt 27^ of Judas). The idea conveyed 
is death by suffocation, not necessarily produced by 
suspension. Elsewhere, where lianging is mentioned 
in EV as a mode of punishment, some form of impale- 
ment is intended (see (hiiMEs and Punishments, § 10). 

In the pastoral letter sent dowm by tlie Council of 
Jerusalem to the early converts from heathenism, these 
are Instructed to abstain intar alia ‘from blood and from 
^DgB strangled* (Ac lo”, cf. v.” 21”). Both belong 
to the category of Jewish foo(i taboo (Food, § 10). The 
former refers to the prohibition against eating meat 
which had not been thoroughly drained of the blood, 
the second to the similar taboo affecting the flesh of 
animals not slaughtered according to the very minute 
Rabbinical rules then in force. Thus in the Talmudic 
treatise Chullin, specially devoted to this subject, it is 
laid down (1. 2) that ‘any one may slaughter . . . with 
any instrument except a harvest-sickle, a saw, etc., 
because these strangle,' in other words, they do not make 
the clean Incision required for proper slaughter. ' What 
is strangled’ (Ac 15” RV) or strangled meat is thu.s seen 
to be a current tf^chnical term of the Jewish sklkhlid 
or ritual of slaughter. In modern phrase the Gentile 
converts were to eat only kOsher meat. 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

STRAW, STUBBLE.— In Heb. the former is tcbcn, 
the latter qash, and to Western ideas the one is as much 
‘straw’ as the other. The distinction between the 
two Is as follows: teben, the modern trim, is the mixture 
of chopped straw and chaff, produced by the action 
of the threshing-drag and winnowed out by the fan 
(Agriculture, § 3), as distinguished from the grains of 
wheat (so Jer 23” where ‘straw’ RV, and ‘chaff’ 
AV are both Inadequate). It is mentioned as the food 
of horses, asses, and camels. In reaping, as is still 
the custom, the stalks were cut knee-high or over; 
the length of stalk left standing is gash. Accordingly, 
when the Hebrews in Egypt 'gathered stubble for 
straw’ (Ex 6”), what they did was to pull up the stalks 
of wheat left standing m the fields and cut them up 
Into short pieces suitable for brick-making, instead of 


being allowed to procure the tibn ready to their hand 
from the local threshing-floors. Since the corn- 
stalks were usually burned as manure, ‘stubble’ is 
frequently found in metaphors suggested by this practice 
(Is 6” 47” etc.). In other passages containing refer- 
ence explicit or implied to ‘driven stubble’ (41*), the 
smaller fragments of chopped straw which the wind 
blew away with the chaff from the threshing-floor may 
be intended. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

STREET.— See City. 

STRENGTH OF ISRAEL.— The EV tr. of the Divine 
title nitsach Yisrd’ll in 1 S 15”. Probably a more 
accurate rendering would be ‘Glory of Israel.’ 

STRIPES. — See Crimes, etc. (‘Beating’), 9. 

STRONG DRINK. — See Wine and Strong Drink. 

STRONGHOLD. — See City, Fortification and 

SlEGECRAFT. 

STUBBLE. — See Straw. 

STUFF. — In Lk 17*‘ and elsewhere in AV ‘stuff’ 
means ‘furniture’; cf. Udall’s tr. of Plasmas’ Para- 
phrase, i. 7, ‘ All that ever they had about them of stuffe 
or furniture.’ 

STUMBLING-BLOCK (Gr. skandalon: AV ‘offence,’ 

‘occasion to rail,’ ‘stumbling-bloek’; RV ‘stumbling- 
block.’ ‘thing that c*au.S(‘S stumbling,’ ‘occasion of 
stumbling’). — Properly the spring of a trap (cf. Ro ll»); 
hence something that eJisnarcs or trips up. The verb Is 
skandalizein; AV ‘offend,’ RV ‘cause to stumble.’ 

David Smith. 

SUA (1 Es 5”) -Ezr 2” Siaha, Neh 7« Sia. 

SUAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7”). 

SUBAI (1 Es 5*0) -Ezr 2” Shamlai, Neh 7” Salmai. 

SUBAS. — A family of ‘Solomon’s servantse (1 Es 5**). 

SUBURB. — This word is used in AV in two quite dis- 
tinct senses. (1) In 2 K 23“ a certain chamber, really 
within the Temple precincts, is said to have been ‘In the 
suburbs’ (Heb. parvar, RV ‘precincts’). Practically 
th<‘ same original is retained as a proper name — Parbar, 
1 Cli 26” (RVm ‘the Precinct’), where the reference is 
probably to the same spot as in the former passage. 
Modern scholars find in this mysterious parbar or par- 
var a designation of the western colonnade (or part 
thereof) of the Temi)l(* (see Parbar). 

(2) In all other instances ‘suburbs’ occurs only In 
connexion with the so-called licvitical cities, as the 
rendering — dtTived from the Vulg. suburbana (fields, 
etc., close to a city) — of a Heb. word meaning ’ pasture- 
grounds.' Each of the 48 citiec, according to Nu 35”-, 
is to be provided with a square tract of land measuring 
2000 cubits — roughly 1000 yards — each way, which is 
to serve the lA'vites as a common pasture ground ‘for 
their cattle and for their substance and for all their 
beasts’ (v.* RV, cf. the lists in Jos 21* ”, 1 C^h 6“-*i). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SUOATHITES.— See Soco, 1. 

SUCCOTH. — A place first mentioned in Gn 33^*, where 
it is said to have been so called because Jacob, on his 
return from Haran to Canaan, halting at it after his 
wrestling with the angel at Penuel, built there * booths* 
(Ileb. sucrOth) for his cattle. Gideon also, after crossing 
the Jordan in his pursuit of the Midianites, passed 
Succoth, and afterw^ards ‘went up’ to Penuel (Jg 8* *>. 
The name has not been preserved; and the site is thus 
matter ot conjecture. P'rom the passages quoted and 
other notices it is clear that it was E. of the Jordan; 
and it may further be inferred that, while Penuel .vaa 
close to the Jabbok (Gn 32**- ”*•), on higher ground 
than Succoth, and to the E. or S.E. (Jg 8*- «, cf. v.“), 
Succoth was on the route between Penuel and Shechem, 
which would pass most naturally over the ford e.S 
D&miyeh (a little S, ot the point at wtiich the JabiKilf 
enters the Jordan), in the territory of Gad. in e ‘vaie 
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(Jos 13”, Ps 60®), — presumably, therefore, In that part 
of the Jordan valley through wlilch the Jabbok flows into 
the Jordan, and which Is very fertile. Jacob came from 
Mizpah (see No. 1 in art. s.v.), which is most naturally 
to be sought somewhere on the N. or N.E. of the Jebel 
‘Ajlun; and any one journeying thence to the ford 
ed‘Damiyeh would naturally descend as soon as possible 
Into the GhOr (or Jordan valley), and join the track 
which passes along it from N. to S. The rest of Jacob's 
route would be consistent and intelligible, if Mahanaim 
(his last halting-place before Penuel, Gn 32^) were 
(say) at Deir ‘Alla, 4 miles N. of the ford by which the 
track down the GhOr crosses the Jabbok, Penuel near 
Where the same track crosses the route from es-Salt 
to ed-Damiyeh (see the map), and Succoth on one of 
the lower terraces of the Jordan valley (which here 
sinks from -500 ft. to -1000 ft.), W. of the point just 
suggested for Penuel, S. of the Jabbok, and in the 
territory of Gad (Jos 13^^). Whether towns actually 
stood at or near the sites thus indicated can, of course, 
be determined only by excavation. 

Succoth is said in the Talmud to have been called in 
later times Tar'alah or Dar‘alah; and hence It has 
often been identlfted with Deir ‘Alia mentioned above. 
But it is very doubtful whether Deir ‘Alla has any 
connexion with this Talin. name; for Deir is a Syriac 
and Arabic word (common in names of places) meaning 
‘monastery,’ which there is no reason whatever for 
seeing In the Tar or Dar (without the yod) of the Talrn. 
name. Nor does the geographical position of Deir ‘Alii 
seem to agree with the narrative of either Jacob or 
Gideon. See, further. Driver in ExpT xiii. (1902), p. 
457 ff., more briefly in Gen. p. 300 ff. S. R. Driver. 

SUCCOTH (meaning in Heb. 'booths’). — The name 
of the first encampment in the Exodus, which started 
from Rameses (Ex 12” 13*®, Nu 33®- ®). It is probably 
the Egyptian Thuke, the same as or near to Pithom 
(wh. see), capital of the 8th nome, and situated in the 
Wady Tumilat. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SUCCOTH -BEKOTH (2 K 17*®) .—A deity whose 
image was made and set up in Samaria by the colonists 
from Babylon. ‘Benoth’ (LXX Banith) suggests 
'Banitu' as it appears in the name Zarpanltu — in the 
inscriptions Zer~banitu — the wife of Marduk, patron 
god of Babylon. But there is no certainty. Sayce (in 
Hastings’ DB) suggests that ‘Succoth’ may denote the 
‘processional shrines’ in which the images were carric-d, 

• Benoth ’ being corrupted from Beliih or Belit, thecla.ssical 
Beltis, a common title and synonym of Zer-banltu. 

W. Ewino. 

SUD. — The name of a river or canal of Babylon 
named in Bar 1®. This name has not yet been found 
In the literature of Babylonia, and it seems probable 
that there is a mistake in the text, the true reading 
being Sur. A Babylonian text mentions a river or 
canal in the neighbourhood of Babylon called Ndr Sum, 
and this may be the stream Intended. Its position is 
unknown. T. G. Pinches. 

SUDIASd E8 5»)-Ezr 2<oHodaviah,Neh 7«Hodevah. 
SUKHUM.— The name of a tribe led by Shlshak against 
Judma (2 Ch 12®). The identification of the Sukkilm 
with the inhabitants of Suakin is very uncertain. 
8UMER| SUMERIANS. — See p. 69^. 

SUN. — The first mention of the sun in the Bible is in 
Gn 1« as ‘the greater light to rule the day.’ It was 
looked upon as the greatest and most important of the 
heavenly bodies, and motion was attributed to it, as is 
still done In ordinary parlance. We read of the going 
down of the sun, and of its rising; of the increasing 
force of its heat as the day went on (Ex 16”), of Its 
influence in the production of the crops of the ground 
(‘the precious things of the fruits of the sun,’ Dt 33‘®). 
The sun ‘goeth forth in his might’ (Jg 5*0. The 
situation of a place is spoken of as ‘toward the 


sunrising,* i.e. to the east {e.g. Nu 34*®). Things 
that were notorious and done openly were said to be 
‘before or in the sight of the sun.’ But while the 
sun is strong, the power of God is greater still. This is 
expressed in Job’s assertion (9’) that God ‘commandeth 
the sun and it riseth not.’ The power of the sun affectp 
the complexion (‘I go blackened, but not by the sun,' 
Job 30” RVm; cf. Ca 1®), and even causes death. A 
case of death by sunstroke occurs in 2 K 4**-*®, and 
this power is alluded to in Ps 121® ‘The sun shall not 
smite thee by day.’ The light of the sun is cheering: 
‘a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun’ 
(Ec 11*). Contrivances for measuring the length cf the 
day by the shadow cast by the sun were invented: we 
have some kind of dial, of which steps formed a part, 
indicated in 2 K 20»- Is 38“. Though there is no 
actual mention of an eclipse in the Bible, part of the 
language used in describing the terrors of the day of the 
Ixird both in OT and NT is derived from such an event: 
‘the sun shall be turned into darkness’ (Jl 2®*), ‘the sun 
became black as .sackcloth of hair’ (Rev 6**). On the 
other hand, the brilliance and glory o* the future life 
is portrayed by comparison with the sun. ‘Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun’ (Mt 13”); 
‘The light of the sun shall be sevenfold’ (Is 30*®); and 
even the sun will not be required, for, as in Ps 84” ‘the 
Ixird God is a sun,’ so in Rev 21*® (cf. 22®) ‘the city hath 
no need of the sun . . . for the glory of God did lighten 
it.’ The wonders of the day of Joshua’s victory over 
the Amorites, when at his command the sun and moon 
are said to have stood still (Jos 10” *®), were long re- 
membered by the Israelites (Hab 3‘*, Sir 46®). 

The power and influence of the sun over the natural 
world would soon lead to its being personified and 
worshipped. Inasmuch as what was done upon earth 
was done ‘under the sun.’ In one of Joseph’s dreams 
there is a personification of the sun (Gn 37*). In the 
Book of Deuteronomy (4*®) there is a caution against 
sun-worship, and the punishment of death by stoning is 
assigned to the convict<‘d worshipper of the sun (17*), 
whilst in Job (31*®) there is an allusion to a superstitious 
salutation of the sun by the kis.sing of the hand. Sun- 
pillars, or obelisks used in the worship of the sun, are 
mentioned frequently in the OT, e.g. Ex 23*®, Lv 26>®, 
2 Ch 14®, Is 17®, Ezk 0®; and In Phoenicia, a solar Baal, 
Baal-Hammon, was worshipped. Sun-worship itself 
was, in the later days of the kingdom of Judah at any 
rate, one of the permitted forms of worship in Jerusalem. 
Sun-images are mentioned in 2 Ch. (14®) as existing 
in all the cities of Judah as early as the reign of Asa. In 
Josiah’s reformation those who burnt incen.se to the sun 
were put down (2 K 23®), while the chariots of the sun 
were burned with fire (after being hewn down according 
to 2 Ch 34®- *), and ‘the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun’ were taken away (2 K 23”). 
There was a great chariot of the sun at Sippar in Baby* 
Ionia. We gather from Ezk 8*® that this sun-worship 
actually took place in the inner cxiurt at the door of the 
Temple, between the porch and the altar; the worshippers 
turned their backs upon the Temple Itself, and wor- 
shipped the sun towards the east. Certain places where 
this worship appears to have been most popular took 
the name BBth-shemesh (wh. see), ‘house of the sun,’ 
from the fact. 

We must not forget, in conclusion, tliat, in one 
Messianic passage (Mai 4*), the corning deliverer is 
spoken of as ‘the sun of righteousness.' 

H. A. Redpath. 

SUNSTROEX.—See preced. art. and Medicine, p. 699*. 

SUPERSCRIPTION. — See Title, and Money, § 6. 

SUPH. — A place-name in Dt 1* ‘In the Arabah over 
against Suph’; AV reads ‘over against the Red Sea,’ 
in which case it has been assumed that the word for 
‘Sea’ had fallen out in the received Hebrew text, 
Suph means ‘weeds,’ and the ‘Sea of Weeds’ was the 
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Hebrew name of the Red Sea. The AV is almost 
certainly correct; the expression was so understood also 
by LXX and Vulgate. It is evident that by the ‘Red 
Sea’ the Gulf of 'Akabah is meant, as in Nu 21< and 
elsewhere. J. F. McCurdy. 

SUPHAH . — An unknown locality E. of Jordan (Nu 

SUPPER. — See Meals, 2; and for the ‘Last Supper* 
see Eucharist. 

SUE. — 1. A gate (2 K ll**). See Jerusalem (II. 4). 
2. A town on the seacoast of Palestine (Jth 2*®). The 
site, if a different place from Tyre, is unknown. 

SUSA . — See Shush AN. 

SUSANNA.—See Apocrypha, § 6. 

SUSl. — A Manassite (Nu 13'^ (“)). 

SWALLOW.— 1. (Ps 84», Pr 26*). Tlie allusion 

to the nesting of this bird in the sanctuary and its swift 
(unalighting) flight fits the swallow. 2. 'dgUr (Is 38‘<, 
Jer8*). Sec Crane. 3. wiv, should be tr. as in RV 
(Is 38*^ Jer 8*), ' swallow ‘ instead of ' crane * (A V). See 
Crane. Some ten species of swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land. 

SWAN {tinshemcth, Lv 11^®, Dt 14'*). — Swans have 
been found In Palestine, but are very rare. The tr. 
of AV cannot be defended. Bee Owl, 6. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SWEARING. — Bee Oaths. 

SWEET OANE. — See Reed. 

SWINE {chnzlr ). — Domesticated swine were probably 
kept in the East in the earliest historic times, when 
they appear to have been regarded as sacred. In a 
cave associated with the earliest place of sacrifice at 
ancient Gezer, in iise certainly before h.c. 2000, large 
quantities of pigs’ bones were found. It was the 
sacrosanct characUT of swine that lay at the root of 
the prohibition in Lv 11* and Dt 14“; and the eating 
of swini*’.s flcvsh and offering of swine’s blood (Is 65* 
66*- **) are clearly regarded as a sign of lapse into 
paganism. The heathen fre(iu(*ntly tried to compel 
the Jews to eat swine’s flesh (c.p. 2 Mac 6‘* 7*) and 
thus renounce their religion. Tlje contempt felt for 
swine is shown by the proverbs quoted in Pr. 11**, 
Mt 7*. and 2 P 2**. In the Talmudic writings the pig 
appears as the emblem of uncleanne.ss, and those who 
keep swine are regarded with aversion. The same 
ideas colour the parable of tlie Prodigal Bon (Lk 15>®), 
where he is depicted a.s reaching the lowest depth of 
infamy in being sent to feed swine, and actually being 
reduced to covet their food; and also the narrative 
of the demoniac.s, where the Gentile inhabitants of 
Gerasa lose their great herd of swine (Mt 8*®, Mk 5‘®, 
IJi 8**). 

In modern Palestine very much the same feeling 
survives. Chatizlr ‘pig’ is a common but very oppro- 
brious appellation. Bwine’s flesh is ioathed by Jew’s 
and Moslems; the latter, who otherwise eat the same 
food as Christians, are always very suspicious that any 
unknown food may be contaminated with it. Pigs are 
not common in Palestine; they are kept by Germaa 
colonists and in a few places by native Christians. 
In Rameh in Galilee, for example, considerable herds 
are kept and pastured in the surrounding fields. Horses, 
unfamiliar with their smell are much perturbed on 
approaching the village and it is said that the cattle 
will not touch the water of the stream below where the 
swine are accustomed to resort. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SWORD. — See Armour, Arms, J 1 (c). 

SYCAMINE (Lk 17®).— is, strictly speaking, 
the black mulbeny (Morus nigra the tiU shamf of the 
Syrians), and it is probably this tree that is referred to 
in Ik 17® and In I Mac 6®*. But sykaminos is also used 
RK 


In LXX in many passages as the equivalent of tha 
ahiqmlm or sycomore (wh. see) . E. W. G. Masterman. 

SYOHAR. — ‘ A city of Samaria,’ near to the parcel ol 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph (Jn 4®). 
Jerome in Onomast. distinguishes Sychar from Shechem,. 
but in Ep. Paul, and Quoest. Gen. he identifies them, 
saying that the form Sychar is due to a scribal error. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised to show that the names 
are really identical, or at h^ast apply to the same city. 
On the fac.e of it this is unlikely. In a.d. 333 the 
Jlinerary of Jerusalem pla(M‘s Bychai one mile E, of 
Shechem — in tliLs agreeing with other ancient authorities. 
Canon Williams first suggested identification with 'Askar, 
a village on the skirt of Ebal, about two miles E. of 
Nablus. The main objection to this is the presence of a 
copious spring, more than sufficient to supply the 
village; while from Jn 4^® we learn that the woman of 
B.vchar was accustomed to go ‘all the way’ (RV) to 
Jacob’s Well for domestic supplies. Further, there is 
nothing to indicate a pre-Arab settlement at ‘Askar. 
Mr. Macalister (PEFSt, 1907, p. 92 ff.) draws attention 
to tile mound Tulul Baldtd, a little nearer to Nablus, 
just N. of the hamlet Balita, which bears evidenc.e of 
occupation from the period of the Hebrew monarchy to 
Roman times. 

Jacob's Well, according to unanimous and unbroken 
tradition, lies about half a mile to the E. of TulQl Balata, 
on the B. edge of the plain, at the foot of Gerizim. 
Formerly of great depth (Jn it is now much filled 
with rubbish, and is not more than 75 ft. deep. De- 
pending on the percolation of surfac^e water, with the 
greater depth the supply would be constant; but now it 
is dry before the summer is far advanced. The sacred 
a.ssoclatious of the Well, and the ‘lightness’ of the 
water, compared with the hardness of that from the 
spring, would form attractions in early, as in modert 
times. With no other ancient settlement near the 
Well, we may with some confidence place Sychar at 
TuliU BalQiO.. With the ruin of the village the name 
may have migrated to * Askar. W. Ewinq. 

SYOOMORE ishiqmlm. 1 K lO**. 1 Ch 27*®, 2 Ch 
9**, Is 9‘®, Am 7**; shiqmUh, Ps 78**; (Gr.) sykomorca, 
Lk 19*). — This is the sycomore fig {FicUs sycamoms), 
a tree often 50 feet high, with an enormous trunk. It 
bears poor figs (Am 7**), but furnishes good timber. 
It is not to-day 'in abundance’ as of old (1 K 10**), but 
considerable numbers flourish still in tlie plain around 
Jaffa. This tree must not be confused with the ‘ sycamore * 
{Acer pseudo-platanus) of our home lands, which is a 
siwcios of maple. See also Sycamine. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

SYENE. — See Seveneh. 

SYMBOL. — The prevalence of figurative language in 
the Bible is due partly to the antiquity and Oriental 
origin of the book and to the fact tliat its subject, religion, 
deals with tiie most difficult problems of life and the 
deejiest emotions of the soul. The English word * type,’ 
as the equivalent of ‘symbol’ or ‘emblem,’ is sometimes 
confusing, as it has been used both for the fulfilment of 
the prototype and as that which points forward to the 
antitype. Like the proverb and parable, the symbol 
implies a connexion betwt»en two things of which one 
is concrete and physical, the other abstract and referring 
to intellectual, moral and spiritual matters. The former, 
of course is the symbol. 

1, S 5 rxnbol 8 of similarity. — Here the connecting prin- 
ciple is one of recognized likeness between the material 
object and its counterpart. Thus ‘a watered garden' 
is made the emblem of a satisfied soul (Jer 31**). The 
similarity is that of supplied wants. In the same way the 
white garments of the priests and of the redeemed were 
emblematic of holiness (Ex 39**-*®, Rev 19»). Marriage, 
as an Oriental relationship of ptirchased possession, was 
an emblem of Palestine in covenant with God, and of the 
Church as the bride of Christ. Thus also the Christian life 
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a race (He 120 and a warfare (Eph An 

clement of similarity entered into the dream- visions re- 
corded in the Bible and into the symbolism of prophetic 
warnings (Is Jer Ezk 37‘-»). In the Epistles 

we meet with a rich variety of emblems created by the 
desire to Interpret the Person and mission of Christ, 
and the relationship of the Christian believer to Him. 
The writers, being of Jewish origin and addressing com- 
munities which usually contained a number of Jewish 
Christians, naturally turned to the biographies, national 
history, and sacred institutions of the OT. Whatever 
was drawn from such a source would not only be familiar, 
but would seem to be part of an organic whole, and to 
possess a value of Divine preparation. Examples of 
these are the Second Adam, the Firstborn, the Chief 
Shepherd, the Chiei Corner-stone, The journey to 
Canaan supplied Passover manna, rock, redemption, 
better country, rest. From the Tabernacle and Temple 
were taken high priest, altar, sacrifice, veil, peace- 
offering, lamb, atonement. 

2. Sinobols ot representative selection or Synecdocne.— 

The symbol is in this cas(‘ the agent or implement, or 
some conspicuous accoini)animeiit selected from a 
group of concrete particulars, so that the pai t represents 
the whole. Thus the insignia of office and authority are 
crown, sword, sceptre, seal, coin, robe, rod, staff. 
Various actions and relationships are symlK)lically 
indicated, such as the giving of the hand (compact), 
foot on the neck (conquest), bored ear (perpetual 
servitude), washing of the hands (innocence), bared or 
outstretched arm (energy) cmashiiigof teeth (disappoint- 
ment and remorse), shaking the head (contempt and dis- 
approval), averted face(angry repudiation), bread(hospi- 
tality), cross (suffering ot Chri.st, and suffering for Him). 

3. Memorial and mystical symbols. — These might 
belong to either ot the above forms or be artificially 
•elected, but the purpose was not so much to instruct 
and emphasize as to recall and perpetuate circumstances 
and feelings, or to suggest a meaning that must remain 
concealed. Such were the rainliow at the Flood, the 
stone Ebenezer, the symbolical names often giv('n to 
children, as Moses, Ichabod, and the names in Jacob's 
family, the Urim and Thummim, the white stone, and 
the number of the beast, etc. Of this class wt‘.re the 
ficulptured emblems of the early Christians in the 
catacombs of Rome, such as the palm, dove, anchor, 
ship, fish, Alpha and Omega. Water, br(!ad and wine, 
as the material elements in Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, are the symbols of those Sacraments. The name 
‘symbol ’ is applied to the selection of generally accepted 
truths forming the Christian crimed, or canon of bc*lief. 
Certain characters in the Bible, such as Jonah, Mary 
Magdalene, Herod, Judas, have come to be identified 
with special types of character and conduct, and are said 
to be symbolical of those* classes. 

4. Dangers of symbolism. — (l) The act of transmitting 

spiritual and eternal truth through material and perish- 
able media always involves limitation and loss. (2) The 
Injudicious carrying out of symboli.sm into inferences 
not originally intended, leads Into the opposite error of 
irrelevant addition. (3) The scrupulous avoidance of 
symbolism may itself become a symbol. (4) The 
external form whicli illuminates, emphasizes, and recalls 
is no guarantee of inward reality. The ceremony of 
purification is not purity. Sheep’s clothing may not be 
a robe of innocence or rent gannents indicate di.*stress 
of soul. The cry ‘Lord, I.x)rdr is not always raised 
by true discipleship. Hence Chri.st 's mes.sage to the 
Samaritan woman concerning true worship, and His 
frequent protests against the ceremonial insincerities 
of the Pharisees. The condemnation of image-worship 
turned upon the total inadequacy of symbol to represent 
God. It might Indicate man’s thought of God, but it 
left untouched the constituent element of true ndigion, 
God’s thought of man. ‘Eyes have they, but they see 
not. Q. M. Mackie. 


STMEOK (cf. Simeon, ad init .). — 1. An ancestor of 
Jesus (Lk 3*®). 2. A prophet and teacher at Antioch 
(Ac 130. 3. Ac 15‘*=-Simon Peter (see Peter). 

STMMAOHUS’ VERSION.-— See Gr. Versions of O'J’, 
18. 

SYNAGOGUE. — 1. Meaning and history. — Like its 
original synagdg^ (lit. a gathering, assembly — for its 
use in LXX see Congregation), ‘synagogue’ is used 
in NT in a double signification: (1) in the sense of a 
community organized for religious purjwses, as Ac 
6® 9® (cf. Rev 2® 3® ‘the synagogue of Satan’); and 
(2) to denote the building in which the community met 
for worship — so some 50 times in the Gospels and Acts 
from Mt 4“ onwartls. The strict Heb. equivalent in 
the latter sense is ‘the house of as.seinbly.’ Of oth<*r 
namt‘S for the svnagogue as a place of worship may be 
mentioned the older term proseucM (Ac 16‘* RV ‘place 
of worship’: Jos. Life, § 54, of the synagogue of Tiberias) 

The origin of tlie svnagogue as a characteristic in- 
stitution of Judaism is hidden In obscurity. Most 
probably it took its rise in the circumstances of the 
Hebrew exiles in Babv’(>nia. Hitherto worship had 
practically meant sacTilici!, but sacrifice was now im- 
possible in a land unclean (cf. Hos 3* ). There was 

still left to the exiles, however, the living word of the 
prophet, and the wTitings of God’s interpreters from a 
former age. In those gatherings in the liouse of Ezeki< 1 
of which we read (Ezk 8' 20* ■®) we may perhaps detect the 
germs of the future synagogue. We are on more sol d 
ground when we reacli the religious reform of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (b.c. 444-443). With the introduction of 
the ‘Law of Mo.ses’ as tlu* norm of faith and lifr, 
the need for systematic instruction in its complex 
requirements was evidc nt to the leaders of the reform, 
as is clear from Neh 8'^ . The closing century of tlu- 
Persian rule, 430-330, may tlierefore be regards d 
as the period of the rise and development of the syna 
gogue. From this period, more precisely from the 
reign of Artaxerxos iii, Ochus (358-337), may be dated 
the only mention of the synagogue in OT, viz. Ps 74® 
‘they have burn< d up ali the synagogues of God in the 
land.’ The papyrus finds of rec(*nt years have contained 
not a few references to the synagogu€*9 of the Jewish 
communities in l^gyi)t, Irom the time of the third 
Ptolemy, Euerg< tes, n.c'. 247-221, onwards (details 
in Schtirer, G.I V'* ii. 499 f.). 

By the first century of our era the synagogue was 
regarded as an institution of almost immemorial an- 
tiquity. In refcTring it back to Moses himsc If, Josephus 
(c. .Apion. ii. 17) is only echoing the contemporary belief, 
which is also reflected in tint words of the Apostle 
James, ‘for Mo.st's from generations of old hath In every 
city them that preach him, being n-ad in the syna- 
gogues every saiibath’ (Ac RV). For the wide 
extent and historical Importance of the synagogues of 
‘the Dispe-rsion,’ sei* below, § 6. 

2. The synagogue building and its furniture .-Remains, 
more or less extensive, of Jewish .synagogues still sur- 
vive from the seexmd and third, more doubtfully from 
the first, centuries of our era, chiefly in Galilee. The 
examination of these* remains, first undertaken by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (see Survey of West Pal. 
i. 224 ff. with plans), has recently been carried out more 
fully by the German Orient Society, and the results 
published in the Hociety’s Mittheilungen (Nos. 23, 27, 29 
[1904, 1905]), In plan and details of ornamentation 
these Galilfean synagogues display a general similarity. 
The buildings are rectangular in shape, and divided 
into three or five aisles by two or three rows of pillars. 
The entrance is almo.st always In the south front, and 
often consists of a large main, and two smaller side, 
entrances. The most daborate was the synagogue ol 
Capernaum, where, as elsewhere, traces were found o' 
galleries running round three sides of the central aisle 
These were probably assigned t^ *he women (for ♦ 
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similar arrangement in Herod’s Temple, See 'fEMi^LE 
§ 11 (b)), although the question ol the separation of the 
sexes in NT times is one on which the best authorities 
disagree. 

As n*gards the furniture of the synagogue, the most 
Important item was tlie chest or cupboard (tlba. the 
ark’) in wliich the sacred rolls of the Law and the 
Prophets were kept. Tiie synagogues of NT times were 
also doubtless provided with a raised platform (6Smd). on 
wliicii stood tlie reading-desk from wiiich the Scriptures 
Were read. The larger portion of the area was occupied 
by benches for the congregation, the worshippers facing 
southwards, in Galilee at least, towards the holy city. 
A few special seats in front of the bSmd, and facing the 
congregation, were occupied by the in^ads of tiie com- 
munity. These are tiie ‘chief seats in the synagogues’ 
covett'd by tiie Pharisees (Mt 2:J® and |1). In front of 
the ‘ark’ a lamp burned day and night. 

3. The officials of the Synagogue. — The general 
management of the synagogue of a Jewish town, where 
it .served also a.s a court of justice and — in tiie smaller 
towns and villages at least — as a school, was in tiie 
hands of the elders of the community. It had no 
special priest or ‘minister,’ as will appear presently. 
It was usual how'ever, to appoint au official called 
‘the ruler of the synagogue' (Mk 5'^. Lk 8«, and oft.), 
to whom the authorities of the community committed 
the care of tiie building as well as tiie more iiiii>ortant 
duty of seeing that everything coniU'Cted with tlic 
public services was done ‘dt'cently and in order.’ Hence 
the indignation of the ruler of Lk 13“ at the supposed 
breach of the dt'corum of worship related in the pre- 
ceding ver.ses (vv. ‘®'“). It lay with tiie ruler also 
to select tile readers for tiie day, and to determine 
the order in which tiu y were to be called up to the 
reading-desk. Occasionally, it would si'cin, a synagogue 
tnlght have two or more rulers, as at Antioch of Pisidia 
(Ac W^). 

Tiie only other permanent official was the chazzdn, 
‘the ‘ attendant’ of Lk 4^0 IIV ( AV ' minister* in the same, 
but now oii.solete, sensf;; cf. Ac 13^). Tiie duties of the 
synagogue ‘officer* (as w'e say in Scotland) were some- 
what varied. He was responsible for the cleaning and 
lighting of th(‘ building; and during service it was his 
s^H^ciul duty to convey tiie sacred rolls from tlie ark to 
the readers at the de.sk, and to restore them w'iien the 
reading was over, as recorded in Lk 4'’- To him fell 
al.so the duty of scourging criminals condemm'd by the 
court (Mt 10‘7 23M etc.), but not, as is usually repre- 
sented, the tt'acliing of the school children (art.* Educa- 
tion’ in DJi i. 650'*). 

4. The synagogue service in NT times. — For this part 
of our subject we are dependent mainly on the fuller 
information preserved in the Mislina, which reflects 
the later u.sage of the 2nd ctmtury. According to 
Megilliih, iv. 3, tlie service consisted of four parts, and 
with this the scattered hints in tiie Gospels and Acts 
agree. Tliest^ parts an?: (a) the recitation of tlie Shema', 
(6) the lifting up of hand.s, i.e. tlie prayers, (c) the le.ssons 
from the Law and the Prophets, and (d) the priestly 
benediction. Two elements of the full service, however, 
are here omitted as not .strictly belonging to the essentials 
of worship, viz. the translation of the lessons into the 
vernacular, and tlie sermon. 

(а) The recitation of the Shcma' . — The sheyna* Is the 
standing designation of three .short sections of tlie 
Pentateuch, Dt 6* -'' (which opens with the word S/icmo' — 
’Hear,’ whence tlie name) 1 Nu 15*^'*t. Their 
recitation by the congngation was preceded and 
followed by one or two siiort la nedictions, such as that 
bi^ginning, ‘ Blessed be thou, Adonai, our God, King of 
the universe, who didst form tlie light and create dark- 
ness.’ 

(б) The lifting up of hands. — In contrast to the first 
Item of the service.. In which all took part, the prayers 
irere said by a single individual chosen for the purpose, 


named ‘ the deputy of the congregation,* the worshlpiieri 
however, repeating the Amen at the close of each collect. 
This mode of prayer in the public services was taken 
over by the early Church, as is attested by 1 Co 14« 
(where the word rendered ‘the giving of thanks' is the 
Gr. equivalent of that rendered ‘benediction’ below). 
By the middle of the 2nd cent. a.p. a formal liturgy 
had been developed — the famou.s ‘ eighteen benedictions,* 
which may be read in any Jewish prayer-book. It ii 
inipo.s.siblc, however, to say with certainty how manj 
of the.se were in u.se in our Lord’s day. Dalman is of 
opinion that at lea.st twelve of the eighteen collects are 
older than a.d. 70. Tliese he arranges in three groups, 
con.sisting of three opening benedictions, six petitions, 
and three closing benedictions (see his art. ‘Gottes- 
dienst [synagogaler]’ in Hauek’s PliE^ vll.), 

(c) The OT lessons . — The liturgy was followed by a 
lesson from tlic Law. The five books were divided 
into 154 (or more) Sabbath pericopes or sections, so 
tliat the whole Pentateuch was read through in three 
yeara (or 3^ years, half of a Sabbatic period). The 
custom of calling up seven readers in succession — 
a priest, a Levite. and five others — may be as old as 
the 1st century. After tlie Law' came, at the Sabbath 
morning service only a lesson from the Prophets, read 
by one person and left to his choice. It was the haph- 
tard, as the prophetic lesson was termed, that our lA)rd 
r(‘ad in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4“®" ). ‘The 
Hagiographa except Estiier, were not at this period 
read at Divine service. Even the Psalms had no place 
In tlie usual service’ (Dalman). 

In order that the common people might follow the 
lessons with intelligence, these were translated into 
Aramaic, tiie vernacular of Palestine, by an interpreter 
{melhurgemdn — our ‘dragoman ’ is from the same root). 
Tlie unique position of tlie Law in the estimation of 
tlie time is sliown by the fact that the Pentateuch 
le.ssons had to be translated a verse at a time, while 
the Prophets might be rendered three verses at a time. 
Reader and interpreter stood while at the reading- 
desk. 

At this point in the service at the principal diets o! 
worship, the sermon was introduced. The jireacher 
sat while giving hi.s exposition, which is so often 
described in NT a.s ‘teaching’ (Mt 423. ja gj etc.). 
In the synagogue there was full liberty of prophesj*- 
Ing.’ Any member of the community was freo to 
exiTcise his gift. When a likely stranger was present, 
he w'Es invited by the ruler of tlu* synagogue to address 
the congregation (Ac 13“). (d) The servie^e was closed 
by a priest pronouncing the priestly benediction, Nu 
5*4 jf no priest was present, it is said that a layman 
gave the blessing in the form of a prayer. 

On some occasions, at least, it was usual to ask the 
alms of the congn^gation (Mt 6*) on behalf of the poor. 
The full service, as sketched above, w'as confined tc 
the principal service of the week, wliich was held on 
the forenoon of the Sabbath. At the other .services, 
such os those held daily in the larger towns, where 
ten ’men of leisure’ were available to form the mini- 
mum legal congregation, and the Monday and Thursday 
services, some of the items were omitted. 

5. The influence of the Synagogue. — This article 
would be incomplete without a reference, however 
brief, to tlie influence ot the synagogue and its wor- 
ship not only upon the Jews themselves, but upon the 
world of heatlienism. As to the latter, tlie synagogue 
played a conspicuous part in the preparaiio evangelica. 
From the outworn creeds of jiaganlsm many earnest 
souls turned to the synagogue and its teaching for the 
satisfaction of their higliest needs. The synagogues ol 
‘the Dispersion’ (Jn Ja 1*. I P D, all RV) became 
in consequence the seed-plots of Christianity, as every 
student of the Book of Acts is aware. 

The work which the synagogue did for Judaism 
itselt is best seen in the ease with which tne breacli 
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with the past involved in the destruction of the Temple 
la A.D. 70, and the cessation of sacrificial worship, was 
healed. The highest religious life of Judaism had 
already transferred its channels from the grosser and 
more material forms of the Temple to the spiritual 
worship of the synagogue. 

Nor must a referenc‘e be wanting to the fact that the 
synagogue, and not the Temple, supplied the mould 
and model for the worship of the Christian Church. 

6. The Great S3magogue.— In late Jewish tradition Ezra 
Is alleged to have been the founder and first president of 
a college of leanu'd scribes, which is supposed to have 
existed in Jerusalem until the early yjart of the Gr. period 
(c. B.c. 300). To ‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ or 
rather ‘of the Great Assembly,’ were ascribed the 
composition of some of the later OT books, the close of 
the Canon, and a general care for the development of 
religion under the Law. Recent writers, however, have 
in the main accepted the results of Kuencn’s careful 
investigation in his Gesamm. Abhandlungen (Germ, tr. 
125-160), and now regard the Great Synagogue as 
unhistorical, the tradition of its existence having arisen 
from a distorted view of the nature and purpose of the 
great popular assembly, of which we read in Neh 8-10. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SYNOPTICS, SYNOPTISTS.— See Gospels, 2. 

SYNTYOHE. — A Christian, perhaps a deaconess, at 
Philippi (Ph 42); see art. Euodia. A. J. Maclean. 

SYNZYGUS (lit. ‘yoke-fellow’). — This is taken by 
some as a proper name in Ph 43 ('Synzygus truly so 
called ’), but it is nowhere else found as such. It is more 
probably a way of describing the chief minister of the 
church at Philippi. Llghtfoot (Com., in loc.) suggests 
Epaphroditus; Ramsay {St, Paul, p. 358), Luke; others, 
Barnabas or Silas or Timothy. An old tradition of the 
2tidcent. (Lightfoot, ib.) makes the ‘yoke-fellow’ to be 


the Apostle’s wife; Renan supposes that Lydia is meant 
and that she had become his wife; but see 1 Co 7*. 

A. J. Maclean. 

SYRACUSE, on the east coast of Sicily , was the principa* 
city in the island. It was originally a Greek colony of 
ancient date, which was powerful enough to defeat the 
famous Athenian Sicilian expedition (b.c. 415-412), 
Its kings were often men of distinction, even in literature, 
of which they were noted patrons. The city had a 
varied career, being .sometimes a kingdom, sometimes 
a democracy. In b.c. 241 the Romans took the western 
half of Sicily from the Carthaginians, but remained in 
alliance with the kings of Syracuse. The last king of 
Syracu.se coquetted with the Carthaginians; the city 
was besieged and captured by Marcellus in 212, and the 
w'hole island was henceforth under a prtetor, who had 
two quaestors, one situated at Lilybajum in the W., the 
other at Syracuse. The city continued prosperous down 
till about the end of the 2nd cent. b.c. After that date 
it declined in importance, though it remained the capital 
of the eastern half of the island. In NT times a large 
number of the inhabitants were Roman cltizt'ns. 

St. Paul’s ship lay at anchor In the harl>our for three 
days, when he was on his way from Malta to Rome 
(Ac 28‘*). He did not preach there. Christian memorials 
at Syracuse are not specially early. A. Souter. 

SYRIA, SYRIANS. — See Aram, Aramaeans. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS.— See Text (OT, 16 (6), ami 
NT, 11 ff.). 

SYROPHCENIOIAN. — Thi.s is the designation of a 
‘Greek’ (or Gentile) woman whose demoniac daught r 
Jesu.s healed when near Tyr«^ (Mk 7»). She wa.s perhaps 
Greek-speaking (Swete), hut was descended from the 
old Phoenicians of Syria (H Mt lo** has ‘Canaanitish 

A. J. Maclean 

SYRTIS. — See Quicksands. 
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TAANAOH (Jos 12«, 1 K 4”, 1 Ch 7W).— One of the 
royal Canaanite cities, mentioned in OT always along 
with Hegiddo. Though in the territory of Issachar, it 
belonged to Manasseh; the native Canaanites were, how- 
ever, not driven out (Jos 17“-^’, Jg I”), it was allotted 
to the Levites of the children of Kohath (Jos 212*). it 
was one of the four fortress cities on the ‘border of 
Manasseh’ (1 Ch 72»). The figlit of Deborah and Barak 
with the Canaanites is described (Jg 5'*) as 'in Taanach 
by the waters of Megiddo.' The site is to-day Tell 
Ta‘annak, (our miles S.E. from Tell €l-Muienellim (.Mvgiddo). 
The hill has l>een excavated by Prof. Sellin of Vienna. 
Many remains of Canaanite and Jewi.sh civilization have 
been found, and also a considerable number of clay 
gablets with cuneiform inscriptions similar to those 
discovered at Tell el-Amarna In Egypt. See Sellin in 
Mem. Vienna Acad., 1. (1904), lii. (1905). 

E. W. G. Mastbrman. 

TAANATH -SHILOH.— A town on the N.E. boundary 
of Ephraim (Jos 16*). It Is possibly the mod. Ta*na, 
about 7 miles from NOblus (Neapolis), and 2 miles N. of 
Y&nUn (Janoah). 

TABAOTH ^ 1 Es 5^ <»o> ; and TABBAOTH (Ezr « 
Neh 7<«). — A family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 

TABBATH.— An unknown locality mentioned in Jg 7**. 

TABEEL. — 1. The father of the rival to Ahaz put 
forward by Rezin (wh. see) and Pekah (Is 7«). 2. A 
ftni&n official (Ezr 4D; called in 1 Es TabeUliiB. 


TABELLIUS. — See Tabkel, 2. 

TABER. — Only in Nab 2’ ‘her handmaids mourn ah 
with the voice of doves, tubering (Ainer. KV ‘beating’) 
upon their breasts.' Beating the breast was a familiar 
Oriental custom in mourning (cf. Is 32‘»). The word 
here used means lit. 'drumming’ (cf. Ps 68“, its only 
other occurrence). The English word ‘taber’ means a 
small drum, usually acox)mpanying a pipe, lx)th instru- 
ments being played by the same performer. Other 
forms are ‘tabor,’ ‘tabour,’ and ‘tambour’; and dim 
forms arr^ *tabret’ and ‘tambourine.* 

TaBERAH. — An unidentified ‘station’ of the 
Israelites (Nu ID, Dt 9«). 

TABERNACLE.— 1, By 'the talKTnacle’ without 
further qualification, as by the more exjjn'ssive designa- 
tion ’tabernacle of the congregation' (RV more cor- 
rectly 'tent of meeting,’ see below), is usually under- 
stood the elaborate portable sanctuary which Moses 
erected at Sinai, in accordance with Divine Instructions, 
as the place of worship for the Hebrew tribes during 
and after the wilderness wanderings. But modem 
criticism has revealed the fact that this artistic and 
costly structure is confined to the Priestly sources of 
the Pentateuch, and Is to be carefully distinguished 
from a much simpler tent bearing the same name and 
likewise asvsociated with Moses. The relative histo- 
ricity of the two ‘tents of meeting’ wlii be more fully 
examined at the close of this article (5 9). 

2. The sections of the Priests’ Code (P) devoted te 
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the detafls of the fabric and furniture of the Taber- in sockets (EV) or bases of bronze. Since the perimeter 
made, and to the arrangements for Its transport from of the court measured 300 cubits, 60 pillars in all were 
station to station in the wilderness, fall into two groups, required for the curtains and the screen, and are reckon^ 

vis. (o) Ex 25-27. 30. 31, which are couched in the in the text in groups of tens and twenties, 20 for each 

form of Instructions from to Moses as to the erection long side, and 10 for each short side. The pillars are 

of the Tabernacle and the making of its furniture evidently intended to be kept upright by means of 

according to the ‘pattern’ or model shown to the cords or stays fastened to pins or pegs of bronze stuck 
latter on the holy mount (25»* «>); (6) Ex 35-40, v/hich in the ground. 

tell inter alia of the carrying out of these instructions. (6) In the centre of the court is placed the altar of 
Some additional details, particularly as to the arrange- bumt-offering (27 called also * the brazen altar’ and 

ments on the march, are given in Nu 4 *^- and ‘the altar’ jmr excellence. When one considers the 

7'®-. puriK)s<> it was intended to serve, one is surprised to 

In these and other OT passages tlie wilderness sanctu- find this altar of burnt-offering consisting of a hollow 

ary Is denoted by at least a dozen different designations chest of acacia wood(so 11 V tliroughout. for AV ‘ shittim ’) 

(see tlie list in Hastings’ DB \w. 655). The most fre- — the only wood employed in the construction of the 
Quently employed is that also borne, as we have seen. Tabernacle — 5 cubits in length and breadth, and 3 in 

by the sacred tent of the Elohistic source; (E), ‘the height, overlaid with what must, for reasons of transport, 

tent of meeting* (so RV throughout). That this is have lx*en a comparatively thin sheatldng of bronze, 
the more correct rendering of the original From the four corin-rs spring the four horns of the altar, 

as compared with AV’s ‘tabernacle of the congrega- ‘of one piece’ with it, wlule half-way up the side th(;re 
tion,’ is now universally acknowledged. The sen.se in was fitted a projecting ledge, from which depended a 
which the Priestly writers, at least, understood the network or grating (AV ‘grate’) of bronze (27*38^ RV). 

second term is evident from such passages as Ex 25*-“, The meshes of the latter must have been sufficiently wide 

where, with reference* to tlie mercy-seat (see 7 (6)). to ix^rm it of the sacrificial blood being dashed against the 
is represented as saying; ‘tliere 1 will meet with thee sides and base of tlie altar (cf. tlie sketch in Hastings’ 

and commune with thee’ (cf. Nu 7**). This, however, DB iv. 658). Like most of the other articles of the 

does not exclude a possible early connexion of the Tabernacle Lirniture, the altar was provided with rings 
name with that of the. Babylonian ‘mount of meeting* and poles for convenience of transport. 

(Is 14‘*, EV ‘congregation’), the m5‘gd or as.sembiy (c) In proximity to the altar must be placed the 
of the gods. bronze laver (30^’-*‘). containing water for the ablutions 

3. In order to do justice to the Priestly writers in of the priests. According to 38\ it was made from the 

their attempts to give literary .shafie to their Ideas of ‘mirrors of the women which served at the door of the 

Divine worship, it must bi‘ renK‘mb<*red that tliey tent of meeting’ (RV) — a curious anachronism. 

were following in the footsteps of Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), 6. (a) It lias already been emphasized that the 

whose conc<‘ption of a sanctuary is that of a dwelling- dominant conception of tlie Tabernacle in these chapters 
place of the Deity (see Ezk 37*’), Now tiie attribute is that of a portable sanctuary, which is to serve as 
of Israel’s God, which for these theologians of the Exile the earthly dwelling-place of the heavenly King. In 

overshadowed all others, was His Ineffable and almost liarmony therewith we find the ef^acniicil part of the fabric 

unapproachable holiness, and the problem for Ezekiel of the Talxrnaclc, to which every other structural detail is 

and his priestly successors was how man in bis creaturely submiiarjj, described at the outset by the cliaracderi.stic 

weaknes.s and sinfulness could witli safety approach designation ‘dwelling.’ ‘Thou shall make the dwelling 

a perfectly holy God. The solution is found In the (EV ‘tabernacle’) of ten curtains’ (26’). It is a funda- 

Tealored Temple in the one case (Ezk 40 ff.), and in mental mistake to regard the wooden xiart of the Taber- 

the Tabeniacle in the other, togetlier with the elaborate nacle as of the essence of the structure, and to begin tlie 

sacrificial and propitiatory system of which each is study of the whole therefrom, as is st ill being done, 

the ci^ntre. In the Tabernacle, in particular, we have The ten curtains of the dwelling (mishkdn), each 
an ideal of a Divine sanctuary, every detail of which is 28 cubits by 4, ari; to be of tlie finest linen, adorned 

intended to symbolize tlie unity, majesty, and above with inwoven tapestry figures of cherubim in violet, 

all the holiness of J”. and to iiro vide an earthly habita- purple, and scarlet (see Colours), ‘the work of the 

tion in wdiich a holy God may again dwell In the midst cunning workman’ (20‘®* RV). They are to be sewed 

of a holy p<‘ople. ‘LiH them make me a sanctuary, together to form two sets of five, wlilch again are to be 

that I may dwell among them ’ (Ex 25*). ‘coupled together ’ by means of clasps (R V; AV ‘ taches ') 

4. Taking this general idea of tlie Tabernacle with us, and loops, so as to form one large surface 40 (10x4) 

and leaving a fuller discu.ssion of its religious significance cubits by 28 (7x4), ‘for the dwelling shall be one* 

and symbolism to a later section (§ 8), let usx>roceed to (20*). Together the curtains are designed to form the 

study the arrangement and cxnnponent parts of P’s ideal earthly, and, with the aid of the attendant cherubim, 

sanctuary. Since the tents of the Hebrew tribes, those to symbolize the heavenly, dwelling-place of the God of 

of the priests and I^t'vites, and the three divisions of the Israel, 

sanctuary — court, holy iilace, and the holy of holies — (5) The next section of the Divine directions (26’'*<) 

represent ascending degrees of iioliness in the sdieme provide.s for the thorougli protection of these delicate 
of the Priestly writer, the appropriate order of study will artistic curtains by means of tliree separate coverings. 
l>e from without inwards, from the perimeter of the The first consists of eleven curtains of goats’ hair ‘for 
sanctuary to Its centre, a tent over the dwelling,’ and therefore of somewhat 

(a) We begin, therefore, with ‘the. court of the dwell- larger dimensions than the curtains of the, latter, namely 

ing* (Ex 27»). This is described as a rectangular 30 cubits by 4, covering, when joined together, a surface 

enclosure in the centre of the camp, mea.suring 100 cubits of 44 cubits by 30. The tw'o remaining coverings are 

from east to west and half that amount from south to to be made respectively of rains’ skins dyed red and of 

north. If the shorter cubit of, say, 18 inches (for con- tlie skins of a Red Sea mammal, wliich is probably the 

venienoe of reckoning) be taken as the unit of measure- dugong (v,’«, RV ‘sealskins,’ Heb. tachash). 
ment, this represents an area of approximately 50 yards (c) At this point one would have expected to hear of 
by 25, a ratio of 2:1. The entraiKXJ, which is on the the provision of a number of poles and stays by means 

eastern side, is closed by a screen (27‘® RV) of em- of which the dwelling might be pitched like an ordinary 

broldered work in colours. The rest of the area is tent. But the author of Ex 26’-^* does not apply the 

screened off by plain white curtains (EV ‘hangings’) of term ‘tent’ to the curtains of the dwelling, but, as we 

’fine twined linen’ 5 cubits in height, suspended, like ! lie have seen, to those of the goats’ hair covering, and 

screen, at equal intervals of 5 cubits from pillars standing instead of pole.8 and stays w^e find a different and alto- 
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geiher unexpected arrangement in vv.*®**®. Unfortu- 
nately the crucial passage, contains several 

obscure technical terms, with regard to which in the 
present writer’s opinion, the true exegetical tradition 
has been lost. The explanation usually given, which 
finds in the word rendered * boards’ huge wooden beams 
of impossible dimensions, has been shown in a former 
study to be exegetically and intrinsically inadmissible; 
see art. ‘Tabernacle’ in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. sea*® ff. 
To 5 7 (^) of that article, with which Haiipt’s note on 
1 K 7” in SBOT should now be compared, the student 
is referred for the grounds on which the following transla- 
tion of the leading passage is based. ‘ And thou shalt 
make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, two 
uprights for each frame joined together by cross rails.’ 
The result is, briefly, the sub.stitution of 48 light open 
frames (see diagrams, op. cit.). each 10 cubits in height 
by li in width, for the traditional wooden b< ams of 
these dimensions, each, according to the usual theory, 
1 cubit thick, equivalent to a weight of from 15 to 20 
hundredweightsi 

The open frames — after being overlaid with gold 
according to our present but scarcely original text (v.*») — 
are to be ‘reared up,’ side by side, along the south, west, 
and north sides of a rectangular enclosure measuring 
30 cubits by 10 (3:1), the east side or front being left 
open. Twenty frames go to form each long side of the 
enclosure (1^x20 “30 cubits); the we.stern end requires 
only six frames (lix6=»9 cubs.); the remaining cubit 
of the total width is made up by the thickness of the 
frames and bars of the two long sidt's. The two re- 
maining frames are placed at the two western comers, 
where, so far as can be gathered from the oljscure text of 
v.*^ the fiamework is doubled for greater security. The 
lower ends of the two uprights of each frame are in.serted 
Into solid silver bases, which thus form a continuous 
foundation and give steadiness to the structure. This 
end is further attained by an arrangement of bars which 
together form three parallel sets running along all three 
sides, binding the whole framework together and giving 
it the necessary rigidity. 

Over this rigid framework, and across the intervening 
space, are laid the tapestry curtains to form tlie dwelling, 
the symbolic figures of the cherubim now fully displayed 
on the sides as well as on the roof. Above the.se come 
the first of the protective coverings above described, the 
goats’ hair curtains of the ‘tent,’ as distinguished from 
the ‘dwelling.* In virtue of their greater size, they 
overlap the curtains of the latter, their breadth of 
30 cubits exactly sufficing for the height and width of 
the dwelling (10+10+10 cubits). As they thus reached 
to the base of the two long sides of the Tabernacle, they 
were probably fastened by pegs to the ground. At the 
eastern end the outermost curtain was probably folded 
in two so as to hang down for the space of two cubits 
over the entrance (26®). In what manner the two 
remaining coverings are to be laid is not specified. 

[This solution of the difficulties connected with the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, first offered in DB iv., ha-s been 
adopted since the above was written, by the two latest com- 
mentators on Exodus, M'Neile and Bennett; see esp. the 
former’s Book of Exodus I1908J, Ixxiii-xcii.J 

(d) The fabric of the Tabernacle, as described up to 
this point in Ex 26‘'»®. has becm found to consist of three 
parts, carefully distinguished from each other. These 
are (1) the artistic linen curtains of the dwelling, the 
really essential part; (2) their supporting framework, 
the two together enclosing, except at the still open 
eastern front, a space 30 cubits long and 10 cubits wide 
from curtain to curtain, and 10 cubits in height; and 
(3) the protecting tent (so called) of goats’ hair, with the 
two subsidiary coverings. 

The next step is to provide for the division of the 
Swelling into two parts, in the proportion of 2 to 1. 
by means of a beautiful portifere, termed the veil (vv.*^®-), 
bf the same m?terial and artistic workmanship as the 
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curtains of the dwelling. The veil is to be suspended 
from four gilded pillars, 20 cubits from the entrance and 

10 from the western end of the structure. The larger of 
the two divisions of the dwelling is named the holy place, 
the smaller the holy of holies or most holy place. From 
the measurements given above, it will be seen that the 
most holy place — the true presence-chamber of the 
Most High, to which the holy place forms the ante- 
chamber — has the form of a perfect cube, 10 cubits 
(about 15 ft.) in length, breadth, and height, enclosed 
on all four sides and on the roof by the curtains and their 
cherubim. 

(e) No provision has yet been made for closing the 
entrance to the Talw^rnacle. This Is now done (v.**^ ) 
by means of a hanging, embroidered in colours — a less 
artistic fabric than the tapestry of the ‘cunning work- 
man’ — measuring 10 cubits by 10, and suspended from 
five pillars with bases of bronze. Its special designation, 
*a screen for the door of the Tent ' (v.» HV), its inferior 
workmanship, and its bronze bases, all show that 
strang(‘ly enough it is not to be reckoned as a part of the 
dwelling, of which the woven fabric is tapestry, and the 
only metals silver and gold. 

6. Coming now to the furniture of the dwelling, and 
proceeding as before from without inwards, we find the 
holy place provided with three articles of furniture: 
(a) the table of shewbread, or, more precisely, presence- 
bread (2.'5“-3® 37‘®-^*); (6) the so-called golden candle- 
stick, in reality a seven-branched lampstand (25’^*®® 
3717*24) (c) the altar of incen.se (30‘-7 37“'«). Many 
of the details of the construction and ornamentation of 
those are obscure, and reference is here made, once for 
all, to th(‘ fuller discus.sion of these difficulties in the 
article already cited (DB iv. 662 ff.). 

(a) The table of shewbread, or presence-table (Nu 4’), 
is a low table or wooden stand overlaid with pure gold, 

11 cubits in height. Its toj) measures 2 cubits by 1. 
The legs are connected by a narrow' binding-rail, one 
hand-breadth wide, the ‘ l>order’ of Ex 25“, to w'hich are 
attached four goldt'n rings to receive the staves by which 
the table is to be carried on the march. For the service 
of the table are provided ‘the dishes, the 8|H)onH, the 
flagons, and the bowls thereof to pour withal ’ (25*® RV), 
all of pure gold. Of these the golden ‘dishes’ are the 
salvers on which the loaves of the presence-bread (see 
Shewbread) were displayed; the 'spoons’ are rather 
cups for frankincen.se (Lv 24^); the flagons’ (AV 
‘covers’) are the larger, and the 'bowls’ the smaller, 
vessels for the wine connected with this part of the 
ritual, 

(b) The golden candlestick or lampstand is to be 
constructed of ‘ beaten work ’ (repouns^) of pure gold. 
Three pairs of arms branched off at different heights 
from the central shaft, and curved outwards and upwards 
until their extremities were on a level with the top of 
the shaft, the whole providing stands for seven golden 
lamps. Shaft and arms were alike adorned whh orna- 
mentation suggested by the flower of the almond tree 
(cf. diagram in DB lv. 663). The golden lampstand 
stood on the south side of the holy place, facing the table 
of shewbread on the north side. The ‘ tongs ’ of 25** 
are really 'snuffers* (so AV 37**) for dressing the wicks 
of the lamps, the burnt portions being placed in the 
‘snuff dishes.* Both sets of articles were of gold. 

(c) The passage containing the directions for the 
altar of incense (Ex 30‘'») forms part of a section (chs. 30. 
31) which, there is reason to tKdieve is a later addition to 
the original contents of the Priests’ Code. The altar 
is described a.s square in section, one cubit each way, 
and two cubits in height, with projecting horns. Like the 
rest of the furniture, it was made of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold, with the usual provision of rings and staves. 
Its place Is in front of the veil separating the holy from 
the most holy place. Incense of sweet spices is to be 
offered upon it night and morning (30** ). 

7. In the most holy place are placed two dtotinol 
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>«t connected sacred objects, the ark and the propitiatory the Priestly writer would emphasize the central place 
or mercy-seat (25‘®-” 37i-*). (a) P’s characteristic name which the rightly ordered worship of Israel’s covenant 
for the former is the ark of the testimony. The latter God must occupy in the theocratic community of the 
term is a synonym in P for the Decalogue (25‘*), which future. 

was written on ‘the tables of testimony’ (31»«), de- The most assured fruit of the discipline of the Baby- 
posited, according to an early tradition, within the ark. Ionian Exile was the final triumph of monotheism. 
The ark itself occasionally receives the simple title of This triumph we find reflected in the presuppositions 
‘the testimony,’ whence the Tabernacle as sheltering the of the Priests' Code. One God, one sanctuary, is the 
ark is named in P both ‘ the dwelling (EV ‘ tabernacle ’) idea implicit throughout. But not only is there no 
of the testimony’ (Ex 38" etc.) and ‘the tent of the God but Jahweh; Jahweh, Israel’s God, ‘is one^ 
testimony’ (Nu etc.). The ark of the Priests’ Code (Dt 6< RVm), and because He is one, His earthly ‘dwell- 
is an oblong chest of acacia wood, 2h cubits in length and ing ’ must be one (Ex 26« RV, cf. § 6 (a)). The Tabernacle 
li in breadth and height (5X3X3 half-cubits), overlaid thus symbolizes both the oneness and the unity of J"'. 
within and without with pure gold. The sides are Nor is the perpetual striving after proportion and 
decorated with an obscure form of ornamentation, the symmetry which characteriz<"s all the measurements 
‘crown’ of Ex 25", probably a moulding (RVm ‘rim of the Tabernacle and its furniture without a deeper 
or moulding’). At the four corners (v.>* AV; RV, less significance. By this means the author undoubtedly 
accurately, ‘feet’) the usual rings were attached to seeks to symbolize the perfection and harmony of the 
receive the bearing-poles. The precise pwint of attach- Divine character. Thus, to take but a single illustration, 
raent is uncertain, whether at the ends of the two long the perfect cube of the most holy place, of which ‘the 
sides or of the two short sides. Since it would be more length and breadth and height,’ like those of the New 
seemly that the throne of J*, presently to l>e described, Jerusalem of the Apocalypse (21’®), ‘are equal,’ is 

should face in the direction of the march, it is more clearly intended to symbolize the perfection of the 

probable that the poles were meant to pass through Divine character, the harmony and equipoise of the 
rings attached to the short sides, but whether these Divine attributes. 

were to be attached at the lowest point of the sides, or Above all, however, the Tabernacle in its relation to 
higher up, cannot be determined. That the Decalogue or the camp embodies and symbolizes the almost un- 
‘ testimony’ was to find a place in the ark (25'®) has approachable holiness of God. This fundamental 
already been stated. conception has been rei>eatedly emphasized in the 

(6) Distinct from the ark, but resting upon and of the foregoing sections, and need be re-stated in this con- 
same superficial dimensions as its top, viz. 2i by li nexion only for the sake of completeness. The .symbolism 

cubits, we find a slab of solid gold to which is given the of the Tabernacle is a subject in which pious imagina- 

name kappGreth. The lx‘St English rendering is the tions in tlje past have run riot, but with regard to which 
propitiatory (vv.”*f ), of which the current mercy-soat, one must endeavour to be faithful to the ideas in the 
adopted by Tindale from Luthi'r’s rendering, is a not mind of the Priestly author. The threefold division of 
inappropriate paraphrase. From opposite ends of the the sanctuary, for example, into court, holy place, and 
propitiatory, and ‘of one piece’ with it (v.’» RV), rose holy of holies, may have originally symbolized the 
a pair of cherubim figures of beaten work of pure gold, earth, heaven, and the heaven of heavens, but for the 
The faces of the cherubim were bent downwards in the author of Ex 25 ff. it was an essential part of the Temple 
direction of the propitiatory, wliilc the wings with which tradition (cf. Temple, § 7). In this case, therefore, the 
each was furnished met overhead, so as to cover the division should rather be taken, as in § 7 above, as a 
propitiatory (vv.‘® *®). reflexion of the three grades of the theocratic com- 

We have now penetrated to the innermost shrine of munity, people, priests, and high priest, 
the priestly sanctuary. Its very i)osition is significant. 9. Reluctantly, but unavoidably we must return, In 
The surrounding court is made up of two squares, conclusion, to the question mooted in §2 as to the relation 
60 cubits each way, jdaced side by side (see above). The of tlie gorgeous sanctuary above described to the simple 
eastern square, with Its central altar, is the worshippers’ ‘tent of meeting* of the older Pentateuch sources. In 
place of meeting. The entrance to the TalxTnacle other words, is P’s Tabernacle historical? In the first 
projwr lies along the edge of the western square, the place, there is no reason to question, but on the cmitrary 
exact centre of which is occupied by the most holy place, every n‘a.son to accept, the data of the Elohistic source 
In the centre of the latter, again, at the point of Inter- (E) regarding the Mosaic ‘tent of meeting.’ This 

section of the diagonals of the .square, we may be sure, earlier ‘tabernacle’ is first met with in Ex 33’*": 

Is the place intended for the ark and the propitiatory. ‘ Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it [the 

Here in the very centre of the camp is the earthly throne tenses are frequentative] without the camp, afar off 

of'J*’. Here, ‘from above the propitiatory, from from the camp . . . and it came to pass that every one 

between the cherubim,* the most holy of all earth’s which sought the Lord went out unto the tent of meeting 

holy placets, will God henceforth meet and cx>mmune which was without the camp.' To it, we are further 
with Hi.s servant Mose.s (25**). But with Moses only; informed, Moses was wont to retire to commune with J*, 
for even the high priest is permitted to enter the most who descended in the pillar of the cloud to talk with 
holy place but once, a year, on the great Day of Atone- Moses at the door of the tent ‘ a.s a man talketh with 
ment, when he comes to sprinkle the blood of the his friend’ (see also the references in Nu 1 1'®-*® 14'0). 

national sin-offering ‘with his finger upon the mercy- Only a mind strangely insensible to the laws of evidence, 

■eat’ (Lv 16'®). The ordinary priests came only into or still in the fetters of an antiquated doctrine of Imspira- 
the holy place, the lay worshipper only into ‘the court tion, could reconcile the picture of this simple tent, 
of the dwelling.* In the course of the foregoing exposi- ‘afar off from the camp,* with Joshua as Its single non- 
tlon, it will have been seen how these ascending degrt'es I^evitical attendant (33"), with that of the Tabernacle 
of aanctity are reflected In the materials employed in of the Priests' Code, situated in the centre of the camp, 
the construction of the exjurt, holy place, most holy with its attendant army of priests and Levites. More- 
place. and propitiatory respectively. It Is not without over, neither tent nor Tabernacle is rightly intelligible 
significance that the last named is the only article of except as the resting-place of the ark, the symbol of 
■olid gold in the whole sanctuary. J*”s presence with His people. Now, the oldest of our 

8 . These observations lead naturally to a brief ex- extant historical sources have much to tell us of the 
position of the religious symbolism which so evidently fortunes of the ark from the time that it formed the 
pervades every part of the wilderness sanctuary. Its glory of the Temple at Shiloh until it entered its final 
position in the centre of the camp of the Hebrew tribes resting-place in that of Solomon (si^e Ark). But nowhere 
^at already been more than once referred to. By this is there the slightest reference to anything in the least 
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resembling the Tabernacle of §§ 4-8. It is only in the 
Boqks of Chronicles, in certain of the Psalms, and in 
passages of the pre-exilic writings which have passed 
through the hands of late post-exilic editors that such 
references are found. An illuminating example occurs 
in 2 Ch compared with 1 K 3'^-. 

Apart, therefore, from the numerous difficulties 
presented by the description of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, such as the strangely inappropriate brazen 
altar (§ 4 (6)), or suggested by the unexpected wealth 
of material and artistic skill necessary for its construc- 
tion, modern students of the Pentateuch find the picture 
of the desert sanctuary and its worsliip irreconcilable 
with the historical development of religion and the 
cultus in Israel. In Ex 25 and following chapters we 
are dealing not with historical fact, but with ‘the product 
of religious idealism’; and surely these devout idealists 
of the Exile should command our admiration as they 
deserve our gratitude. If the Tabernacle is an ideal, 
it is truly an ideal worthy of Him for whose worship it 
seeks to provide (see the exposition of the general idea 
of the Tabernacle in § 3, and now in full detail by 
M'Neile as cited, § 6 above). Nor must it be forgotten, 
that in reproducing in portable form, as they unquestion- 
ably do, the several parts and appointments of the 
Temple of Solomon, including even its brazen altar, 
the author or authors of the Tabernacle believed, in all 
good faith, that they were reproducing the essential 
features of the Mosaic sanctuary, of which the Temi»le 
was supposed, to be the replica and the legitimate 
successor. A. II. S. Kennedy. 

TABERNACLES.FEASTOF.-l.OTreferences.-In 

Ex 2:P« 34^ it is called tlie Feast of Ingathering, and Its 
date is placed at the end of the year. 

In Dt its name is given as the Feast of Tal)er- 

nacles or Booths (possibly referring to the use of booths 
in the vineyard during the vintage). It Is to last 7 days, 
to be observed at the central sanctuary, and to be an 
occasion of rejoicing. In the ‘year of release,' i.e. the 
sabbatical year, the Law is to be publicly read(Dt 31‘®-»*). 
The dedication of Solomon’s Temple took place at this 
feast; in the account givem in 1 K 8"* the seven-day 
rule of Dent. Is representf d as being observed; bvit the 
parallel narrative of 2 Ch 7** *® assumes that the rule of 
Lev, was folio we<l. 

In Lv 233<ff- and Nii we find elaborate ordi- 

nance's. Th(* feast is to begin on l‘)tli Tishri (October), 
and to last 8 days, the first and the last being days of 
holy convocation. The people are to live in booths 
Improvised for the occasion. A very large number of 
offerings is ordained; on each of the first 7 days 2 rams 
and 14 lambs, and a goat as a sin-offering; and success- 
ively on these days a diminishing number of bullocks: 
13 on the Ist day, 12 on the 2rid, and so on till the 7th, 
when 7 were to be offered. On the 8th day the special 
offerings were 1 bullock, 1 ram, 7 lambs, and a goat as a 
sin-offering. 

We hear in Ezr 3* of the observance of this feast, but 
are not told the method. The celebration in Neh 8*« 
followed the regulations of I^ev., but we are expressly 
informed that such had not been the case since Joshua’s 
days. Still, the feast was kept in some way, for Jeroboam 
instituted its equivalent for the Northern Kingdom in 
the 8th month (IK 12W- »). 

2. Character of the feast. — It was the Jewish harvest- 
home, when all the year’s produce of corn, wine, and oil 
had h^en gathered in; though no special offering of the 
earth’s fruits was made, as was done at the Feasts of Un- 
leavened Bread and Pentecost. (The reason was perhaps 
a desire to avoid the unseemly scenes of the Canaanite 
vintage-festival, by omitting such a significant point 
of resemblance; cf. Jg 9®L) It was also regarded as 
commemorating the Israelites* wanderings in the wilder,- 
ness. It was an occasion for great joy and the giving 
Of presents; It was perhaps the most popular of the 


national festivals, and consequently the most generally 
attended. Thus Zee 14‘« names as the future sign of 
Judah’s triumph the fact that all the world shall come 
up yearly to Jerusalem to keep this festival, 

3. Later customs. — In later times novel customs were 
attached to the observance. Such were the daily pro- 
cession round the altar, with its sevenfold repetition on 
the 7th day; the singing of special Psalms; the procession 
on each of the first 7 days to Siloam to fetch water, 
which was mixed with wine in a golden pitcher, and 
poured at the foot of the altar while trumpets were 
blown (cf. Jn 7®^); and the illumination of the women’s 
court in the Temple by the lighting of the 4 golden 
candedabra (cf. Jn 8'*). The 8th day, though appearing 
originally as a supplementary addition to the feast, came 
to be rt garded as an integral part of it, and is so treated 
In 2 Mac 10«, as also by Josephus. A. W. F. Bi.unt. 

TABITHA. — See Dorcas. 

TABLE. — See House, § 8; Meai.s, §§ 3. 4. For 
‘Table of Shewbread’ see Shewbread, Tabernacle, 
§ 6 (o). Temple, §§ 6. 9. 12. 

TABLE, TABLET. — 1. Writing tablet is Indieated 
by the Heb. lUach, which is also applied to wooden boards 
or planks (Ex 27* 38’ in the altar of the Tal)ernacle, 
Ezk 27* in a ship, Ca 8* in a door) and to metal plates (in 
the bases of the lavers in Solomon’s Temple, 1 K 7**). 
It is, however, most frequently applied to tables of 
stone on which the Decalogue was engraven (Ex 24‘* 
31‘* etc.). It is used of a tablet on which a prophecy 
may be written (Is 30*. Hab 2^), and in Pr 3* 7* and 
Jer 17‘ figuratively of the ‘tables of the heart.’ Irt all 
these passages, w’hen used of stone, both AV and RV 
translate ‘table’ excc'pt in Is 30“ wliere RV has ‘tablet.’ 
lUach generally appears in LXX and NT as plax (2 Co 3*, 
He 9<). The ‘writing table’ (RV ‘tablet’) of Lk 1** 
was probably of wax. 

2. A female ornament is indicated by Heb. kHmOz, 
AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘armhds,’ HV’m ‘necklaces,’ Ex 35”, 
Nil 31*® — probably a iiendant worn on the neck. 

The word 'tablets’ is also the tr. of boUe hannephesh in 
AV Is 3*® (RV ‘perfume l>oxeH.’ lit. ‘houses of the soul’). 
It is doubtful if nephesh actually means ‘odour,’ but from 
meaning * breath ’ it may have come to mean scent or smell. 
On the other hand the idea of life may suggest that some 
life-giving elixir, scent, or ointment was contained in the 
ve-ssels; but the meaning is doubtful. 

The ‘tablet’ {gilldydn) inscribed with a stylus to Maher^ 
shalal-hash-baz. Is 8* ( A V ’ roll ’ signifies a polished surface. 
The word occurs again in Is 3-=’ where it probably refers to 
‘tablets of polished metal’ used as mirrors (AV ‘glasses’). 

W. F. Boyd. 

TABOR.—l. A town in the tribe of Zebuliin, given to 
Levites descended from Merarl (1 Ch 6”). Its site is 
unknown. Perhaps it is to bii; idemtified with Ohisloth- 
tabor in the same tritie (Jos 19‘2). 2. A place near 
Ophrah (.Tg 8**). 3. The Oak (AV ‘plain’) of Tabor 
was on the road from Ramah B. to Gibeah (IS 10>). 
4. See next article. II. L. Willett. 

TABOR (MOX7KT). — A mountain In the N.E. corner of 
the plain of Esdraelon, some 7 miles E. of Nazareth, 
Though only 1843 feet hlgn, Tabor is, from its isolation 
and remarkable rounded shape, a most prominent 
object from great distances around; hence, though 
so very different in size from the great mountain mass 
of Hermon, it was yet associated with it (Ps 89”). It 
was a king among the mountains (Jer 46*®). It is 
known to the Arabs as Jehel et-TUr, lit, ‘the mountain 
of the mount,’ the same name as is applied to the Mount 
of Olives. From the summit of Talwr a magnificent 
outlook is obtained, especially to the W., over the great 
plain of Esdraelon to the mountains of Samaria and 
Carmel. It was on the liorders of Zebulun and lasachar 
(Jos 19”- ”); It was certainly an early sanctuary, 
and probably the reference in Dt 33* ®- *• is to this 
mountain. Here the forces under Deborah and Barak 
rallied to fight Slsera (Jg 4«* *®). Whether the referenct 
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In Jg 8‘* is to this mountain is doubtful. In later 
history Tabor appears chiefly as a fortress. In the 
3rd cent, b.c., Antiochus the Great captured the city 
Atabyruim which was upon Tabor, and afterwards 
fortified it. Between b.c. 105 and 78 the place was 
again in Jewish hands, but in b.c. 53 Gablnius here 
defeated Alexander, son of Aristobulus ii., who was in 
revolt. A hundred and ten years later Josephus fortified 
the hill against Vespasian, but after tlie Jewish soldiers 
had been defeated by the general Placidus, the place 
surrendered. During the Crusades it was for long in 
tiie hands of the Christians, but fell to the Moslems 
after the battle of Hattin, and was fortified in 1212 liy 
th(* successor of Saladin — a step which led to the in- 
glorious and ineffectual 5th Crusade. 

The tradition that Tabor was the sccme of the Trans- 
figuration goes ba(;k to tlie 3rd cent., but has little 
evidence in its favour. Altliough not directly recorded, 
tile condition of the liill before and after would lead 
one to suppose that it was an inhabited site at the 
time of Christ, while tlie requirements of the Biblical 
narrative (Mk 8®’ Lk 9*** suggest a site near 

('a'sarea Pliilippi, such, for example, as an isolated spur 
of llermon. 

Mount Tabor to-day is one of the best-wooded spot.s 
In W. Palestine, groves of oaks and terebinths not 
only covering th(‘ hillsides, but extending also over a 
considerable area of hill and valley to the N.; game 
aitoiimls in tlie coverts. Tlie Franciscans and the 
Gret'k Ghurcli have each erectinl a monastery-hospice on 
the summit, and extensive excavations have bc^en made, 
particularly by members of the fornuT order. The 
foundations of a great wall of circiimvallation — prol>- 
ably that of Josephus {liJ iv. i. 8) — liave been followed, 
many ancient tombs have been cleared, and the remains 
of several churches of tlie 4th and of the Pith centuries 
have been unearthed. 10. W. G. Mastekm.vn. 

TABRET (see art. Tabek) i.s AV tr. of Wpk in Gn 31*^ 

1 S J(P 18«, Is 5»3 24“ 30« Jer 3D. Ezk 28>». The 
same Ileb. word is tr. 'timbrel’ in Ex 1520 , Jg 

2 S 6», 1 Ch 13», Job 21*2. Ps 8 I 2 149» 15()<. It might 
have been W(‘Il to drop botli ‘timbrel’ and ‘tabret,’ 
neither of which conveys any clear simse to a modern 
ear, and adoiU some such rendering as ‘tambourine’ 
or ‘ hand-drunr. The AV rendering of Job 17« ‘afore- 
time 1 was as a tabret,’ has arisen from u confusion of 
Wphdh ‘spitting’ with Wph ‘tambourine.’ Tlie words 
mean ‘1 am become one to be spit on in the face’ 
(RV ‘an open abhorring’). 

TABRIMMOK. — The father of Benhadad (1 K 15"*). 

TAOHES. — An old word of French origin used by 
AV to render the fJeb. r/crd-vCw, which occurs only in 
P's description of the Tabernacle (Ex 26® "• «35" etc.). 
The Gr. rendering denotes the rings set in eyelets at 
the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass through. The 
Heb. word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp (so RV) like the Roman iibula, 

TACKLING In Is 33“ means simply a ship’s ropi's; 
in Ac 27*» it is used more generally of the whole gearing 
(RVm ‘furniture’). 

TADMOB (Palmyra). — In 2 Ch 8* vv»* read that 
Solomon built ‘Tadmor in tlie [Syrian] desert.’ It has 
long been recognized that Tadmor is here a mistake for 
‘Tamar in the [Judican] desert’ of the corresponding 
passage in 1 Kings (9*®). The Chronicler, or one of ids 
predecessors, no doubt thought it necessary to emend in 
this fashion a name that was scarcely known to him. 
(That it is really the city of Tadmor so famous In after 
times that is meant, Is confirmed by the equally unhis- 
torical details given in 2 Ch S'*- * regarding the Syrian 
cities of Hamath and Zobah.) Hence arose the necessity 
for the Jewish schools to change the Tamar of 1 K 9*® 
in turn into Tadmor [the QerC In that passaged, so as 
to with thi text of the Chronicler. The LXX 


translator of 1 K 9*® appears to have already had this 
correction before him. Nevertheless it is quite certain 
that Tamar is the original reading. But the correction 
supplies a very important evidence that at tlie time 
when Chronicles was composed (c. b.c. 200), Tadmor 
was already a place of note, around the founding of 
which a fabulous splendour had gathered, so tliat it 
appeared fitting to attribute it to Solomon. This fiction 
maintained itself, and received furtlu^r embellishments. 
The pre-lslarnic poet Nabigha (v. 22 ft., ed. Ahlwardt, 
c. A.D. 600) relates that, by Divine command, the demons 
built Solomon's Tadmor by forcf^d labour. This piece of 
information he may have picked up locally; wliat he 
had In view w’ould be, of course, the remains, which must 
have been still very majestic, of the city whose climax 
of splendour was reached in the 2nd and 3rd cent. a.d. 

Tadmor, of who.se origin and (-arlier history we know 
nothing, lay upon a great natural road through the 
desert, not far from the Euplirati‘S, and not very far 
from Damascus. It was tlius between Syria, Babylonia, 
and Mesopotamia proper. Sinc(i water, although not 
in great abundancte, was also found on the spot, Tadmor 
supplied a peaceable and intelligent population witli ail 
tile conditions necessary for a nutropolis of tiie caravan 
trade. Such we find in the case of Palmyra, wiiose 
identity with Tadmor was all along maintained, and has 
recently been assort'd by numerous inscriptions. The 
first really historical mention of the place (b.c. 37 or 36) 
tells how the wealth of this centre of trade incited M. 
Antonj^ to a pillaging campaign (Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 9). 

The endings of the two names Tadmor and Palmyra am 
the same, but not the first syllable. It is not clear why 
the Westerns made such an alteration in the form. The 
name Palmyra can hardly have anything to do with palms. 
It would, indeed, be something very remarkable if m this 
Eastern district the Eat. jxilma was used at so early a date 
in the formation of names. The Oriental form Tadmor is to 
be kept quite apart from tdmdr, ‘palm.’ Finally, it Is 
unlikely that the palm was ever extensively cultivated on 
the spot. 

Neither in the OT nor in the NT is there any other 
mention of Tadmor (Palmyra), and Josephus names it 
only when he reproduces tlu' above passage of Chronicles 
(.In/, vrn. vl. 1). The place exercised, indeed, no con- 
siderable Influence on the history either of ancient Israel 
or of early Christianity. There is therefore no occasion 
to go further into the history, once so glorious and finally 
so tragic, of the great city, or to deal with the fortunes 
of Hie later somewhat inconsiderable place, which now, in 
spile of its imposing ruins, is de.solate in the extreme, 
but which still bears the ancient name Tadmor {Tedmur, 
Tudmur). Th. NUldeke. 

TAHAN.— An Ephraimite clan (Nu 26« («) , 1 Ch 7“); 
gentilic name Tahanites in Nu 26“ <***). 

TAHASH, — A son of Nahor (Gn 22“). 

TAHATH.—l. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch e*^). 2. 
3. Two (unless the name has been accidentally repeated) 
F.phraimile families (1 Cli 7*®). 4. An unidentified 

‘station’ of the Israelites (Nu 33“"). 

TAHOH£UONITE(AV Taclimonite).-See Hachmoni. 

TAHPANHES (Jer 2*« 437«- 44* 46*<, Ezk 30** 
(Tebaphnehes), in Jth AV Tapbnes). — .\n Egyptian 
city, the same as the Greek Daphme, now Tdl Defne. 
The Egyptian name is unknown. It lay on the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, which is now silted up, and 
the whole region converted into a waste. Petrie’s ex- 
cavations showed that Daphnte was founded by Psam- 
metichus i. on the 26th Dyn. (n.r. 664-610). According 
to Herodotus, it was the frontier fonnvss of Egypt 
on the Asiatic side, and was garrisoned by Greeks, 
in its ruins was found an abundance of Gret-k pottery, 
iron armour, and arrowheads of bronze and iron, wliile 
innH<*rous small wi igiits bore testimony to the trade 
that passc'd tlirough it. The garrison was kei>t up by 
the Persians in the 5tl) cent., and the town existed 
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%9 a much later period. After the murder of Gedaliah 
<B.c. 686), Johanan took the remnant of the Jews from 
Jerusalem, including Jeremiah, to Tahpanhes. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

TAHPESTES (1 K IF®). — The name of Pharaoh’s 
wife, whose sister was given to Hadad the Edomite. 
It has the appearance of an Egyptian name, but has 
not yet been explained. The name of her son Genubath 
is not Egyptian. The Pharaoh should be of the weak 
21st Dynasty. F. Ln. Griffith. 

TAHREA. — A grandson of Mephibosheth (1 Ch 9*i); 
in 8® (prob. by a copyist’s error) Tarea. 

TAHTIM HODSHI,THE LAND OP.— A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his officers visited when making 
the census for David (2 S 24«). It is mentioned between 
Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, however, is certainly 
corrupt. In all probability we should read ha-Hittim- 
KCUtish&h ^ 'io the land of the Hittites, towards Kadesh 
[sc. Kadesh on the Orontes].’ 

TALE. — ‘Tale’ in AV generally means ‘number or 
sum,’ as Ex 5‘« ‘Yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.’ 
And the verb ‘to tell’ sometimes means 'to number,’ 
as On 15* ‘Tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them,’ where the same Heb. verb is translated ‘tell’ 
and ‘number.’ 

T ALEBE ARIN G , — See S lander . 

TALENT. — See Money, Weights and Measures. 

TALITHA CUMI. — The command addressed by our 
Lord to the daughter of Jairus (Mk 5^‘), and interpreted 
by the Evangelist, ‘Maiden, I say unto thee, arise.’ 
The relating of the actual (Aramaic) words us('d by 
Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark’s graphic narrative; 
cf. « 14* 15*. 

TALBIAI. — 1. A clan resident in Hebron at the time 
of the Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13« Jos 15‘<, Jg po). 2. Son of Aminihur (or 
Ammihud), king of Geshur, and a contemporary of 
David, to whom he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage 
(2 S 3» 13*’. 1 Ch 32). 

TALMON.— The name of a family of Temple gate- 
keepers (1 Ch 917, Ezr 2«, Neh 7« ll‘» 122*); called 
in 1 Es 528 Tolman, See, also, Telkm. 

TALMUD ( learning’).—!. Origin and character.— 

The Jews have always drawn a distinction between the 
‘Oral I^w,' which was handed down for centuries by 
word of mouth, and the ‘Written Law,’ i.e. the Penta- 
teuch or P'ive Books of Mosits. Both, according to 
Rabbinic.al teaching, trace their origin to Mows him.self. 
It has been a fundamental principle of all times that by 
the side of the ‘ W’ritten Law,’ regarded as a summary of 
the principles and general laws of the Hebrew people, 
there was this 'Oral I^aw’ to complete and explain the 
‘Written I^aw.’ It was an article of faith that in the 
Pentateuch there was no precept and no regulation, 
ctTemonial, doctrinal, or legal, of which God had not 
given to Moses all explanations necessary for their 
application, together with the order to transmit them 
by word of mouth. The ciassical passage on this subject 
runs: ‘Moses received the (oral) law from Sinai, and 
delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the eiders, and the 
elders to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of 
the Great Synagogue’ {Pirqe Aootk, i. 1). This has long 
been known to be nothing more than a myth; the ‘Oral 
Law,’ although it no doubt contains elements which are 
of great antiquity — e.g. details of folklore — really dates 
from the time that the ‘Written Law' was read and 
expounded in the synagogues Thus we are told that 
Ezra introduced the custom of having the Torah (‘ Law ’) 
read in the synagogues at the morning service on 
Mondays and Thursdays {i.e. the days corresponding to 
these); for on these days the country people flocked to 
the towns from the neighbouring districts, as they were 
the market days. The people had thus an opportunity. 


which would otherwise have been lacking to them, of 
hearing the Law read and explained. These explana- 
tions of the Law, together with the results of the dis- 
cussions of them on the part of the sOpherlm (‘scribes’), 
formed the actual 'Oral Law.’ The first explanatory 
term applied by the Jews to the ‘ Oral Law ’ was midraBb 
(‘investigation’), and the Bible itself witnesses to the 
way in which such investigations were made and ex- 
pounded to the people: ‘Also Jcshua and Bani . . . and 
the Levites, claused the people to understand the law; 
and the people stood in their place. And they read in 
the book, in the law of God, with an interpretation; and 
they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading’ 
(Neh 87- 8). But it is clear that the investigations' 
must have led to different explanations; so that in order 
to fix authoritatively what in later days were considered 
the correct explanations, and thus to ensure continuity 
of teaching, it became necessary to reduce these to 
writing; there arose thus (soon after the time of 
Shammai and Hillei) the ‘Former Mishna’ {Mishna 
Rishonah), Mishna meaning ‘Second’ Law. This 
earliest Mishna, wliich, it is probable, owed its origin to 
pupils of Shammai and Hillei, was therefore compiled 
for the purpose of affording teachers both a norm for 
their decisions and a kind of book of reference for the 
explanation of difficult passages. But the immense 
amount of floating material could not be incorporated 
into one work, and wh(?n great teachers ai'ose they some- 
times found it necessary to compile their own Mishna; 
they excluded much which the official Mishna contained, 
and added other matter which they considerc'd im- 
portant. This was done by Uabbi Aqiba, Rabbi Meir. 
and others. But it was not long before the confusion 
created by this state of affairs again necessitate!! .some 
authoritative, officially recognized action. It was then 
that Jehudah ha-Nasi undertook his great redaction 
of the Mishna, which has survived substantially to the 
present day. Jehudah ha-Nasi wa.s born about a.d. 135 
and died about a.d. 220; he was the first of Ilillel's 
successors to whose name was added the title ha-Nasi 
('the Prince’); this is the way in which he is usually 
referred to in Rabbinical writings; he is also spoken of as 
‘Rabbi,’ i.e. master par excellence, and occasionally as 
ha-Qadosh, ‘the Holy,’ on ac(‘Gunt of his singularly pure 
and mond life. Owing to his authority and dignity, 
the Mishna of Jehudah ha-Nasi s<K)n suiierseded all 
other collections, and b<*came the only one used in the 
school.s; the object that Jehudah had had In view, that, 
namely, ofjrestoring uniform teaching, was thus achieved. 
The Mishna as we now' have it is not, however, quite as 
it was when it left Jehudalj’s hands; it has undergone 
modifications of various kinds; additions, emendations, 
and the like having been made even in Jehudah ’s life- 
time, with his acquiesetjnee, l>y some of his pupils. The 
language of the Mislina approximates to that of some of 
the latest books of the OT, and is known by the name 
of ‘Neo-Hebraic’; this was the language spoken in 
Palestine during the second century a.d.; it has a con- 
siderable intermixture of foreign elements, especially 
Greek words Hebraized. 

The Mishna is divided Into six Sedartm (Aram, for 
• Ordr^rs ’), and each Seder contains a number of treatises; 
each treatise is divided into chapters, and these again 
into paragraphs. The names of the six 'Orders,’ which 
to some extent Indicate their contents, are: Zera'im 
(‘Seeds'), containing eleven treatises; Afo'ed (‘Fes- 
tival ’), containing twelve treatises; Nashim (' Women ’), 
containing seven treatises; Nezikin (’Injuries’), con- 
taining ten treatises [this ‘Order’ is called also 
Yeshu'oih (‘ Deeds of help’)]; Qodashim (‘ Holy things’), 
containing eleven treatises; and Tohdroth (‘ Purifica- 
tions’), containing tw(‘lve treatises. 

Now the Mishna forms the basis of the Talmud; for 
just as the Mishna is a compilation of expositions, com- 
ments, etc., of the Written Law, and embodies in Itself 
the Oral Law, so the Talmud is an expansion, by means 
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of comment and explanation, of the Mishna; as the 
Mlshna contains the Pentateuch, with all the additional 
explanatory matter, so the Talmud contains the Mishna 
with a ^reat deal more additional matter. ‘The 
Talmud is practically a mere amplification of the 
Mishna by manifold comments and additions; so that 
even those portions of the Mishna which have no Talmud 
are regarded as component parts of It. . . . The liistory 
of the origin of the Talmud is the same as that of the 
Mishna — a tradition, transmitted orally for centuries, 
was finally cast into definite literary form, although from 
the moment in which the Talmud iH'came tlm chief 
subject of study in the academies It had a double 
existencTi (see below), and was accordingly, in its final 
stage, redacted in two different forms’ (Bacher in JE 
xii. S'*). Before coming to speak of the actual Talmud 
Itself, it may be well to explain some terms without an 
understanding of which our whole, subject would be 
vtTy inadenuaU'Iy understood; — 

Halakhah. — Under this term the entire legal body 
of Jewish oral tradition is included: it comes from a verb 
lie aning ‘to go,’ and expresses the way *of going’ or 
'acting,’ i.e. custom, usage, which ultimately issues 
ill law. Originally it was us(id in the. plural form 
flalakhotk, which had reference to the multifarious civil 
and ritual laws, customs, decrees etc., as handed down 
by tradition, which were not. however, of Scriptural 
authority. It was tlu'se ITalakhoth wliicli were codified 
by Jehudah ha- .Nasi, and to which the term Mishna 
became applied. Sometimes the word Halakhah is used 
for ‘tradition,’ which is binding, in contradistinction 
to IHh, ‘argument’ (lit. ‘judgment’), which is not 
necessarily binding. 

Haggadah (from the root meaning ‘ to narrate ’) . — This 
inclnde.s the wiiole of the non-legal matter of Rabbinical 
literature, such as homilies, stories about Biblical saints 
and heroe.s; besides this it touches upon such subjects 
as astronomy, astrology, medicine, magic, philosophy, 
and all that would come under the term ‘folklore.’ This 
word, too, was originally used in the plural Haggadoth. 
Haggadah is also used in a special sense of the ritual for 
Passover Eve. 

Gemara. — ThLs is an Aramaic word from the root 
meaning ‘to learn,’ and has the signification of ‘that 
which lias been learned,’ i.e. learning that has been 
handed down by tratlilion (Biiclier in J E, art. ‘Talmud’); 
it has also the meaning ‘ comph-t ion in this sense it 
came to lx- used as a .synonym of Talmud. 

Barattha. — This is an apocryphal Halakhah. When 
Jehudah ha-Nasi comyiihd his Mishna, there was a 
gri'jU deal of the Oral Tradition which he exclud(*d 
from it (see above); other teachers, however, the most 
important of whom was Rabbi C’hijja, gathered these 
excluded portions into a .sf>e<’ial colh'ction; these 
Halakhoth, which are known a.s liaraiihoth, were incor- 
IMirated Into the Talmmi; the discussions on them in 
the Talmud occupy many folios. 

Tannaim (‘Teacher.s’). — This was the technical mime 
apyiHed to the teachers of the Mishna: after the close of 
the Mishna period tho.se who explained it were no 
more called ‘Teachers,’ but only ‘Commentators’ 
(Amoraim); the dirta of the Tavnaim could not be 
questioned excepting by a Tannaite, but an exception 
w^as made in the case of Jehudah ha-Nasi, who was 
IHTmitted to question lh(‘ truth of Tunnaltc pronounce- 
ments. 

There are two Talmuds, the ‘Jerusalem’ or ‘Talmud 
of Palestine’ and the ‘Babylonian.’ known respectively 
by their abbreviated form.s ‘ YeruBhalmi ’ and *Babli.* 
The material which went to make up the Yerushalmi 
had been preparing in tht; acadimiit'S, the centres of 
Jewish learning, of Palestine, chief among which was 
Tiberias; it was from here tliat Rabbi Jochanan issued 
the Yerushalmi, in Its earliest form, during the middle of 
the 3rd cent. a.d. The first editor, or at ail events the 
ffarst compiler, of the Babli was Rabbi Ashi (rf. a.d. 430), 


who presided over the academy of Sura. Both these 
Talmuds were constantly bfdng added to, and the 
Yerushalmi was not finally closed until the end of the 
4th cent., the Babli not until the beginning of the 6th. 
The characteristics which differentiated the academies 
of PaUistine from those of Babylonia have left their 
marks upon the two Talmuds: in Palestine the tendency 
was to preserve and stereotype tradition, without per- 
mitting it to develop itself along natural channels; the 
result was that the Yerushalmi became choked with 
traditionalism, circumscribed in its horizon, and in con- 
sequence was regarded with less veneration than the 
Babli, and has always occupied a position of subordinate 
importance in comparison with this latter. In the 
Babylonian academies, on the other hand, there was a 
wider outlook, a freer mental atmosphere, and, while 
tradition was venerated, it was not permitted to Impede 
development in all directions; tiie Babli therefore ab- 
sorbed the thought and learning of all Israel’s teachers, 
and is richer in material, and of more importance gener- 
ally, than the Ytrushalmi. In order to give some idea of 
what the Talmud is, and of the enormous masses of 
material gathered together there, the following example 
may be cited, abbreviated from Bacher (op. cit. xii. 6). It 
will be remembered that the. Talmud is a commentary 
on the Mishna. In the beginning of the latter occurs this 
paragraph: ‘During what time in the evening is the 
reading of the Shema' begun? From the time when 
the priests go in to eat their leaven (Lv 22^) until the end 
of the first watch of the night, such being the words of 
R. Ellezer. The sagi^s, however, say until midnight, 
though R. Gamaliel says until the coming of the dawn.’ 
This is the text upon which the Yerushalmi then com- 
ments in three .sections; the first section contains the 
following: a citation from a bariatha with two sayings 
from R. Jose to elucidate it; remarks on the position of 
one who is in doubt whether he has read the Shema*; 
another pas.sage from a baraitha, designating the ap- 
pearance of the stars as an indication of the time In 
qiH'Stion; further explanations and passages on the 
app«*arance of the stars as bearing on the ritual; other 
Kahhiiiical sayings; a baraitha on the division between 
day and night, and other passages bearing on the same 
subject; discussion of other baraithas, and further 
quotations from important Rabbis; a sentence of 
'Tannailic origin in no way related to the preceding 
matters, namely, ‘ One who prays standing must hold his 
feet straight,’ and the controversy on this subject 
between Rabbis Ix^vi and Simon, the one adding, ‘like 
the angels,’ the other, ‘like the priests’; comments on 
these two comparisons; further discussion concerning 
the lx*ginning of the day; Haggadic statements con- 
e«*rnM»g the dawn; a conversation between two Rabbis; 
cosmological comments; dimen.sions of the firmament, 
and more Haggadic comments in abundance; a dis- 
cu.ssion on the night-w’atches; Haggadic material con- 
cerning David and his harp. Then comes the second 
section, namely, a Rabbinical quotation; a baraitha on 
the reading of the Shema' in the synagogue; other 
Rabbinical and Haggadic mutter; further Haggadic 
.sayings; lastly, section 3 gives R. Gamaliel’s view cora- 
parid with that of another Rabbi, together with ft 
question which remains unanswered. 

This is, of course, the merest skeleton of an example 
of the mass of commentary which is devoted to the 
Mishna, section by section. Although the Haggadic 
element pla.vs a much less important rble than the 
llalakhic, still the former is well represented, and is 
often emtdoyed for purix)sc‘s of edification and rebuke, 
as Wi ll as for instruction. The following outline of a 
Haggadic passage from the Y erushalmi will serve as an 
exantple; it is intended as a rebuke to ‘ Scandal-mongers,* 
and a text (Dt U*) is taken as a starting-point, namely, 
' Hov) can I myself alone bear your cumbrance and your 
burden and your strife It then continues: ‘How did 
our forefathers worry Moses with their cumbrances? 
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In that they were constantly slandering him, and 
Imputing evil intentions to him in everything that he 
did. If he happened to come out of his house rather 
earlier than usual, it was said: “Why has he gone out 
so early to-day? There has no doubt been some 
quarrelling at home! ” If, on the other hand, he went 
out a little later than usual, it was said: “What has 
been occupying him so long indoors? Assuredly he 
has been concocting plans to oppress the people yet 
morel"’ (Bernfeld, Der Talmud, p. 46). Or, to give 
one other example: in iwinting out the evils which 
come from a father’s favouring one son above the others, 
It is said; This should not be done, for because of the 
coat of many colours which the patriarch Jacob gave 
his favourite son Joseph (Gn 37^® ), all Israel went down 
into Egypt’ {ib. p. 47). 

Haggadoth flourish, as regards quality, more in the 
Yerushalmi than in the Babli; for in the Babylonian 
schools Intellectual acumen reigned supreme: there was 
but little room for the play of the emotions or for the 
development of poetical imagination: these were rather 
the property of Palestinian soil. Therefore, although 
the Haggadic element is, so far as quantity is concerned, 
much fuller in the Babli than in the Yerushalmi, it is, 
generally speaking, of a far less attractive character in 
the former than in the latter. ‘The fact that the 
Haggadah is much more prominent in Babli, of which it 
forms, according to Weiss, more than one-third, while it 
constitutes only one-sixth of yerushalmi, was due, in a 
sense, to the course of the development of Hebrew 
literature. No independent mass of Haggadoth de- 
veloped in Babylon, as was the case in Palestine; and 
the Haggadic writings were accordingly collected in the 
Talmud’ {JE xii. 12). But the Haggadah, whether in 
the Yerushalmi or in the Babli, occupies in reality a sub- 
ordinate place, for in its origin, as we have seen, the 
Talmud was a commentary on the Mishna, which was 
a collection of Halakhoth; and although the Haggadic 
portions are of much greater human interest, it is the 
Halakhic portions that form the bulk of the Talmud, 
and that constitute its importance as the fountain- 
head of Jewish belief and theology. 

2. Authority of the Talmud.— Inasmuch as the Oral 
Law, which with its comments and explanations is 
what constitutes the Talmud, is regarded as of equal 
authority with the Written I.aw, it will be clear that t!»e 
Talmud is regarded, at all events by orthodox Jews, as 
the highest and fin^ authority on all matters of faith. 
It is true that in the Talmud itself the letter of Scripture 
is always clearly differentiated from the rest; but, in 
the first place, the comment.s and explanations declare 
What Scripture means, and without this official explana- 
tion the Scriptural pas.sage would lose much of its 
practical value for the Jew; and, in the second place, it 
is firmly believed that the oral laws preserved in the 
Talmud were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai. It is 
therefore no exaggeration to say that the Talmud is of 
equal authority with Scripture. The eighth pi^nciple 
of the Jewish creed runs: ‘I firmly believe that the 
Law which we possess now is the same which has been 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai.’ In commenting on this 
in what may not unjustly lye described as the official 
handbook for the orthodox Jewish Religion, the writer 
says: ‘Many explanations and details of the laws were 
supplemented by oral teaching; they were handed down 
by word of mouth from generation to generation, and 
only after the destruction of the second temple were 
they committed to writing. The latter are, neverthe- 
less, called Oral Law, as distinguished from the Torah 
or Written Law, which from the first was committed to 
writing. Those oral laws which were revealed to Moses 
on Mount Sinai are called “Laws given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai’” (M. Priedl&nder, The Jewish Religion 
[revised and enlarged ed,, 1000], p. 136). It is clear 
from this that the Written Law of the Bible, and the 
Ond Iiaw as contained in the Talmud, are of equal 


authority. The Talmud is again referred to as iik, 
final authority in Judaism’ by the writer of a later ex. 
position of the Jewish faith (M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Life, 1903, p. vii.). One other authoritative 
teacher may be quoted: ‘As a document of religion the 
Talmud acquired that authority which was due to It as 
the written embodiment of the ancient tradition, and It 
fulfilled the task which the men of the Great Assembly 
set for the representatives of the tradition when they 
said, “Make a hedge for the Torah’’ (Aboth, i. 2). 
Those who professed Judaism feJt no doubt that the 
Talmud was equal to the Bible as a source of instruction 
and decision in problems of religion, and every effort to 
set forth religious te.achings and duties was based on it.’ 
And speaking of the present day, the same writer says; 

* For the majority of Jews it is st ill the supreme authority 
in religion’ (Bacher in JE xii. 26). 

3. The Talmud and Christianity.— Much that is 
written in the Talmud was orig ually spoken by men 
who were contemporaries of Ctirist; men who must have 
seen and heard Him. It is, moreover, well known wliat 
a conflict was wag(‘d in the infant Church regarding tiiat 
question of the admittance of G<'ntlles, the result of 
which was an irreconcilable breach between Jew and 
Gentile, and an ever-increasing antagonism between 
Judaism and Christianity. These facts lead to the sup- 
position that references to Christ and Christianity should 
be found in the Talmud. The question as to whether 
such references are to be found or not Is one which can- 
not yet be said to have been decided one way or the 
other. The frequent mention of the Minim Is held by 
many to refer to Christians; others maintain that by 
these are meant philo.sophizmg Jt'ws, who were regarded 
as heretics. This Is not the place to discuss the 
question; we can only refer to two works, which 
approach it from different points of view, and which 
deal very adequately with It: Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash, by R. T. Herford (London, 1903), and 
Die religibsen Bewegungen inmrhalb des J udenthums im 
ZeiiaUer Jesu, by M. Friediander (Berlin, 1905). 

W. O. E. OE.STKRLEY. 

TAMAR. — 1. A Canaanite woman, married to Kr and 
then to his brother Onjin (see Makki.^oe, 4). Tamar 
became by her father-m-hiw himself the mother of twin 
sons, Perez and Zerah (Gn 38, Ru 4'* 1 Ch 2*, Mt 1’). 
2. The beautiful sist(T of Ab.salorn, who was violated 
and brutally insulted by her half-brother. Amnon 
(2 H ). 3. A daughter of Absalom (2 8 14*’). 4. See 
next article. 

TAMAR.— In Ezk 47‘» 48« the S.E. boundary-mark 
of the restored kingdom of Isratd. No proposed 
identification has been successful, since no place of this 
name has Ix^-n found in the region required, that i.M, 
near the 8. end of the Dead Sea. It is possibly the same 
place that is mentioned in 1 K 9‘® as one of the S 
fortresses built up by Solomon. Here a variant Heb 
reading has Tadmor (wh. we) — a manifest error, whit'h 
is pt^rhaps borrowed from the paralh*! passage 2 Ch 8*. 

J. F. MrCuRpy. 

TAMARISK nhel ). — This name occurs in RV (only) 
three times; Gn 21« AV ‘grove,’ rag. ’tree'; 1 S 22* 
AV ‘tree,’ mg. ‘grove’; 1 8 3H* AV ‘tree.’ The 
RV rendering Is based upon an identification of the 
Heb. 'Eshel with the Arab. *lUhl. RVm gives ‘ tamarisk' 
for heath of EV in Jer 17* (cf. 48*), but probably » 
species of juniper Is intended here. There are some eight 
species of tamarisks in Palestine; they are most common 
In the Maritime Plain and the Jordan Valley. Though 
mostly but shrubs, some species attain to the size of 
large trees. They are chara(*terlz<‘d by their brittle 
feathery branches and miniite scale-like leavers. 

E. W. G. MastkrmaM. 

TAMMUZ (Ezk 8^*) was a Babylonian god whose 
worship spread Into Phoenicia. The name appears to be 
Sumerian, Dumuzi, Tamueu, and may mean * son of life.' 
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He wae a form of the Sun-god and bridegroom of Ishtar. 
He was celebrated as a shepherd, cut off in early life or 
slain by the boar (winter). Ishtar descended to Hades 
to bring him back to life. He was mourned on the second 
of the month Tammuz (June). His Canaanite name 
Adonai gave rise to the Greek AdoniB, and he was later 
Identified with the Egyptian Osiris. In Am 8‘o and 
Zee 12‘® the mourning for ‘tlie only son’ may be a 
reference to this annual mourning, and tlic words of the 
refrain, ‘Ah me, ah me I ’ (Jer 22* ») may be recalled. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

TANHUMETH. — The father (?) of Seraiah, one of the 
Heb. captains who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah (2 K 25» 
Jer 40“). 

TANIS (Jth 1*0).— See Zoan. 

TANNER. — See Arts and Crafts, 6. 

TAPHATH. — Daughter of Solomon and wife of 
Ben-ablnadab (1 K 4”). 

TAPPUAH.— 1. A ‘son* of Hebron (1 Ch 2«). Prob- 
ablj' the name is that of a town in the ShepliSlah (Jos 15**. 
It was probably to tiie N. of WQdu e(,-Sunt, but the site 
has not ton recovered. 2. S<‘e En-tappuah. 3. One 
jf the towns W, of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 12*’). It was jHThaps tlie same place a.s No. 2 
above; but this is by no means (^rtaiii. See also 
Tiphsah and Tki*h<»n. 

TARALAH .—An unknown town of Benjamin (Jos 18”). 

TAREA. — See TAimEA. 

TARES (Gr. zizania, Arab, zuwdn) are certain kinds 
of darnel growing pleritifiilly in cornfields. The bi‘arded 
darnel {Lolium iemulentum) most resembles wheat. 
The seeds, though often poi.sonous to human beings 
on account of parasitic growths in them, are sold as 
chicken’s food. When harvest approaches and the tares 
can be* distinguislu'd, they are carefully weeded out by 
hand by women and children (cf. Mt 1.3** -*‘’). 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

TARGET. — See Armour Arms, 2. 

TARGUMS.— Originally the word targum meant 
•i.'anslation' in reference to any language; but it 
acHpiired a restricted meaning, and came to lx* used only 
of translation from Hebrew into Aramaic. As early as 
the time of Ezra we find the verb used in reference to a 
document written in Aramaic (Ezr 4’), though in this 
passage the addition ‘in Aramaic’ i.s made, showing 
that the restricted meaning liad not yet come into 
vogue. As early a.s the time of tiie, Second Temple the 
language of the Holy Scriptures, Hebrew, was not under- 
stood by the bulk of the Jewish people, for it had lH*en 
supplanted by .\ramalc. When, therefore, the Scrip- 
‘.iires were read in synagogues, it bi'came necessary 
lo translate them, in order that they might be under- 
Blood by the congregation. The official translator who 
performed this duty was called the rneihurgeman or 
targeman, which is equivalent to the modern dragoman 
(‘interpreter’). The way in which it was done was as 
follows: — In the case of the Pentateuch (the ‘Law’) a 
verse was read in Hebrew, and then translated into 
Aramaic, and so on to the end of the appointed portion; 
but in the case of the prophetical writings three verses 
were read and then translated. Whether this system 
was the custom originally may be doubted; it was prob- 
ably done in a h^ss formal way at first. By degrees the 
translation lx*came stereotyped, and was ultimately 
reduced to writing; and thus the Targums, the Aramaic 
translations of the Hebrew Bible, came into existence. 
The various Targums which are still extant will be 
enumerated below. As literary products they are of 
late date, but they occupy a highly important place in 
post*B!blicj.l Jewish religious literature, because they 
emtody the traditional exegesis of the Scriptures, They 
have for many centuries ceased to be used in the 
wynagogue; from the 9th cent, onwards their use has 


been discontinued. It is, however. Interesting to note 
an exception in the case of Southern Arabia, where the 
custom still survives; and In Bokhara the Persian Jews 
read the Targum, with the Persian paraphrase of it, to 
the lesson from the Prophets for the last day of the 
Passover Feast, namely. Is 10**— 12. There are Targums 
to all the books of the Bible, with the exception of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah; as these are to a large 
extent written in Aramaic, one can understand why 
Targums to these books should be wanting. Most of 
the Targums are mainly paraphrastis; the only one 
which is in the form of a translation in the modem 
sense of the word is the Targum of Onkelos to the 
Pentateuch; this Is, on the whole, a fairly literal trans- 
lation. Isolated passages in the Bible whicii are written 
in Aramaic, as in Genesis and Jeremiah, are also called 
Targums. The following is a list of the Targums which 
are in existence*: 

1. Targum of Onkelos to the Pentateuch, called also 
Targum Dabli, i.e. the Babylonian Targum. 

2. The Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch, called 
also Targum J erushalmi, i.e. the Jerusalem Tar^m. 

3. The ‘Fragment Targum’ to the Pentateu<*h. 

4. The Targum of Jonathan to the prophetical books 
(these iiiclude what we call the historical books), 

5. The Targum Jenishalmi to the prophetical books. 

6. The Targum to the Psalra-s. 

7. The Targum to Job. 

8. The Targum to Proverbs. 

9-13.The Targums to the Five McgiUothC Rolls ’), namely: 
Song of Sotigs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; 
the Book of Esther has three Targums to it. 

14. The Targum to Chroniclew. 

For printed editions of these, reference may be mad© to 
the bibliographies given in Schiircr, IIJP i. i. pp- 160-163, 
and in the JP xii. 63. 

To cx>me now to a bri€*f description of these Targums: 

The Targum of Onkelos is the oldest of all the Targums 
that have come down to us; it is for the most part a 
P♦eral translation of the Pentateuch, only here and there 
assuming the form of a paraphrase. The name of this 
Targum owes its origin to a pa.ssage In the Babylonian 
Talmud (Megillah, 3a), in whicli it is said; ‘The Targum 
to the Pentateuch was composed by the proselyte 
Onkelos at the dictation of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi 
Joshua’; and in the Jerusalem Talmud {Megillah, 71c) 
it is said: ‘Aquila the proselyte translated the Penta- 
teuch in the pre.sence of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. 
That Aquila is the same as Onkelos can scarc^idy admit 
of doubt. In the tractate Abodah zara, 11a, we are told 
that this Onkelos was the pupil of Rabbi Clamaliel the 
Elder, who lived in the second half of the Isi cent. a.d. 
Seeing that this Targum rests on tradition, it will be clear 
that we have in it an ancient witness to Jewish exegesis; 
indeed, it is the earliest example of Midrashic tradition 
that we possefjs; and not only so, but as this Targum is 
mainly a translation, it is a most important authority 
for the pre-Massoretic text of the Pentateuch. This 
shows of what high value the Targum of Onkelos 
is, and that it is not without reason that it has 
always been regarded with great veneration. It is 
characteristic of the Targum of Onkelos that, unlike the 
other Targums, the Midrashic element is greatly sub- 
ordinated to simple translation; when it docs appear it 
is mainly in poetic passages, though not exclusively (cf. 
Gn 49, Nu 24, Dt 32. 33, which are prophetic in character. 
The idea apparently was that greater licence was per- 
mitted in dealing with passages of this kind than with 
those in which the legal element predominated. As 
with the Targums generally, so with that of Onkelos, 
there is a marked tendency to avoid anthropomorphisms 
and expressions which might appear derogatory to the 
dignity of God; this may be seen, for example, in Gn 1 1*, 
where the words ‘The Lord came down,’ wffiich seemed 
anthropomorphic, are rendered in this Targum, ‘the 
Lord revealed Himself.* Then again, the transcendent 
character of the Almighty Is emphasized by substituting 
for the Divine Person intermediate agencies like the 
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Jfemra, or *Word* of God, the Shekinah, or ■'Glory* of 
God, to which a more or less distinct personality is im- 
puted; in this way it was sought to avoid ascribing to 
God Himself actions or words which were deemed un- 
fitting to the inexpressible majesty and transctmdence 
of the Almighty. A good example of this, and one 
which will also illustrate the general character of this 
Targum, is the following; it is the rendering of Gn 
* And they heard the voice of the Word {Memra) of tiie 
Lord God walking in the garden in the evening of the 
day; and Adam and his wife hid themselves from txdore 
the lord God among the trees of the garden. And the 
Lord God called to Adam and said; “ Where art thou?" 
And he said: “The voice of Thy Word (Memra) I heard 
in the garden, and I was afraid, because 1 was naked, and 
I would hide."’ 

The other Targum to the Pentateuch, the Targum 
Jtrushalmi, has come down to us in two forms: one 
in a complete form, the other only in fragments, he nce 
the name of the latter which is generally used, the 
‘Fragment Targum.’ The fragments have bc^en gathen d 
from a variety of sources, from manuscripts and from 
quotations found in the writings of ancient aulliors. 
But owing to its fragmentary character this Targum is 
of much less value than the ‘Targum Jerushalmi.’ 
This latter is sometimes erroneously called the 'Targum 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch’; but though 
this Jonathan was believed to be tlie author of tlie 
Targum to the Prophets which bears his name (see 
below), there was not the slightest ground for ascribing 
to him the authorship of the Targum to the Pentateuch 
('Targum Jerushalmi’). The mistake arose in an in- 
teresting way. In its abbreviated form this Targum 
was referred to as ‘Targum J’; this ‘J,’ which of 
course stood for ‘Jerushalmi,’ was taken to refer to 
‘Jonathan,’ the generally acknowledged author of the 
Targum to the Prophets; thus it came about that this 
Targum to the Pentateuch, as well as the Targum to llie 
Prophets, was called the Targum of Jonathan. So tena- 
ciously has the wrong name clung to this Targum, that 
a kind of compromise is made as to its title, and it is 
now usually known as the ' Targum of pseudo- Jonathan.* 
In one important respect this Targum is quite similar 
to that of Onkelos, namely, in its avoidance of anthropo- 
morphisms, and in its desire not to bring God into too 
close contact with man; for example, in Ex 34^ we 
have these words: 'And the Lord de.scended in a cloud, 
and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord.’ But this Targum paraphrases the verse in 
a roundabout way, and says that ‘Jehovah revealed 
Himself in the clouds of the glory of His Shekinali,’ 
thus avoiding what in the original text apfieared to 
detract from the dignity of the Almighty. This kind of 
thing occurs with great frequency, and it is both interest- 
ing and important, as showing the evolution of the idea 
of God among the Jews (see Oesterley and Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, ch. viii. [1907J). 
But in other respects the 'Targum Jerushalmi’ (or 
‘Targum of pseudo-Jonathan’) differs from that of 
Onkelos, especially in its being far less a translation 
than a free paraphrase. The following extract will give 
a good idea of the character of this Targum; it is the 
paraphrase of Gn 18^-: 'And the glory of the Lord 
was revealed to him in the valley of Mamre; and he, 
being ill from the pain of circumcision, sat at the door 
of the tabernacle in the heat of the day. And he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold, three angels in the 
resemblance of men were standing before him; angels 
who had been sent from the necessity of three things — 
because it is not possible for a ministering angel to be 
sent for more than one purpose at a time — one, then, 
had come to make known to him that Sarah should 
bear a man-child; one had come to deliver Lot; and 
one to overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah. And when he 
saw them, he ran to meet them from the door of the 
tent, and bowed himself to the earth.’ 


The Targum of Jonathan to the Prophets owes its name 
to an ancient tradition, according to which Jonathan 
ben Uzziel composed it ‘from the mouths of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi’ {Megillah, 3a); this is merely 
a figurative way of saying that the traditional inter- 
pretation, as supi)osed to have been handed down by 
these prophets, was embodied in written form by 
Jonathan. Tlie latter was a pupil of Hillel, and wrote 
a Targum (according to the passage just referred to) 
for the purpose of removing ‘all impediments to the 
understanding of the Scriptures’ {J K viii. 238). It is 
said of tiiis Jonathan tiiat wlieii lie sat clown and occupied 
liimself with the study of tlie Law, (‘very bird that 
happened to fly over his head was burned; the reason 
of this was that so many ang( Is gathered around him 
in order to hear the words of the Law from hi.s mouth 
{Succah, 28a [Weber, Jud. Thcol^, p. xviii.]). That 
Jonathan iiad the Targum of Onkelos before liim when 
lie wrote is proved by the fact that wliole passages 
from Onkelos are ineorporati d verbatim in his Targum. 
As a pupil of Hillel, Jonathan Jived during tin middle 
and end of tlie Lst cent. a.t>., so that the date of ids 
Targum may safely be stated to be* tht* t'lid of tlie first 
century. An int(*n'Sting example of tiiis 'rargum is tlie 
following parajilira.se of Is 52^^ * Beliold, iny servant 

the Messiali sliali prospi'r, lie sliall be exalted and 
extolled, and lie shall lie very .strong. Like as the 
house of Israel anxiously iioi*ed for him many days, 
(the house of Israel) wliicii vviis poor among tlie nations, 
their appearance and their lirightm ss being worse tfian 
that of the sons of nn‘n, tinis shall lie scatter many 
nation.s; Ixdore him kings .sliall keep silence; tliey shall 
put their hands upon tlieir mouths, for that which had 
not been told them shall they .see, and that which they 
had not heard they sliall consid«‘r.’ In the wliole of 
the following chaiiter 53 ‘it is f-urious to notice that 
the pa.s.sages which rt*fcr to the humiliation of the 
Servant are interpreted of the people of Israel, while 
those which speak of the glory of tin* Si rvant are referred 
to the Messiah’ (Oesterley and Box, op. cit. p. 49). 

Of much later date, and also of less importance 
than the Targum.s of Onkelos, ]»seudo-Jonathan, or 
Jonathan, is tlie Targum Jfrushalmi to the Prophets. 
According to JE xii. 61, ‘Most of the quotations given 
in the Targum Jerushalmi are llaggadic additions, 
frequently traceable to tlu? Babylonian Talmud, so that 
this Palestinian Targum to the Prophets belongs to a 
later period, wlu'ii the Babylonian Talmud had b+gui. 
to exert an inlluence upon Palestinian literature.’ 
There are not many remains extant of this Targum; 
most of the extracts in existi'iice are citations in the 
writings of Kashi and David Kimclii; the largest 
numluT of extracts found tugetlier are those in the 
eleventh century Codex Keuehliiiiaiius, edited by La- 
gardc, ProphetcD Chaldaice. 

Of the remaining Targum.s not much need be said; 
those to the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job show a clo.se 
relationship and are usually assigned to tlie same author; 
they belong to the latter half of the seventh century. 
They are to a large extent tran.slations, though a con- 
siderable Haggadic element is to be found in them, 
especially In the Targum to Job. The Targums to the 
five Megilloth are likewise post-Talmudic; In all fivr^ 
translation plays a suhordinatti part, the prevailing 
element being Midrashic; this reaches its height in the 
Song of Songs. Gf the three Targurns to Esther, the 
second, known as Targum Sheni, has always been 
extremely popular. The latest of oil the Targums i.s 
that to Chronieh s; it is strongly Haggadic, and is of 
but little import an cti. 

‘The Targums are important not only for the light 
they throw on Jewish theology, but also, especially, as 
a thesaurus of ancient Jewish exegesis; in this way 
they often throw much interesting light on the me of 
the OT by the NT writers; in particular, It can bi 
shown that the NT often agrees with the ancient Syna 
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gogue ill Interpreting certain passages Messianically 
which later were expounded differently in ortliodox 
Jewish circles’ (Oesterley and Box, op. cit. p. 50). 

W. O. E. Oesterley. 

TARPELITES. — One of the peoples settled in the 
cities of Samaria (Ezr 4®); text doubtful. 

TARSHISH. — 1. See following article. 2. A Ben- 
jamlte family (1 Ch 7'°). 3. One of the seven prlncA^s 
who had the right of access to the royal presence (Est l‘<). 
4. The name of a precious stone (Ex 282“ 3913 ^ li* 
10* 28‘*, Ca 5‘\ Dn 10®). Sec Jewels and Precious 
Stones. 

TARSHISH is frequently mentioned (n the OT, but 
Us position is never definitely indicated. From Jon 1 * 
4* we may infer that it was far from Palestine, prob- 
ably in the extreme west of the Mediterranean. If 
Sheba and Dedan stand for the commerce of the East, 
Tarshish may stand for that of tlie West (Ezk 38**). 
The Greeks were in touch with Tarte.ssus in the 7th and 
6 th cents, b.c. (Herod, i. 163, iv. 152). The inclusion 
of Tarsiiish among the 'sons’ of Javan (Gn 10®, 1 Ch 1') 
may refer to this. The Onomasticnn speaks of Tharseis 
hi Baitikt. Bochart {Phalig, iii. 7) identifies this with 
the Andalusian plain in S.W. Spain, watered by the 
Baetis (mod. Guadalquivir). The Greek name Tarti.'isos 
may possibly come through an Aram, form Tartlsh, 
from the Piimn. Tarahlsh. It may have denot(‘d a 
city (Strabo, iii. 147 ff.). The name TdTsiinn occurs in 
a commercial treaty (Polyb. iii. 24) referring to a city 
of the Carthaginians in Spain. 

Max Mtiller (Hastings’ DB, s.r.) favours a suggestion 
of Cheyne, that Tarsiiish may be identical with Tiras 
(Gn 10 *). Vocalizing 7'urshush with JosephiLs (Ant. i. 
vi. 1; he identifies with Cilician Tarsus, which to the 
present writer appears impossible), we get th(! Tyrsenians, 
Tyrrenians, or Etruscans — intnqiid, piratical people, 
called Tursha by the ancient Egyptians. 

In either case Tarshish would be fitly named with 
’the isles,’ a term covering not only islands in our 
sense, but also land bordering on the sea (Ps 72'®, 
Is 60* 66 '*). The wealth of Tarshish consisted of 
silver, iron, tin, and lead (Jer 10®, Ezk 27'*). 

’Ships of Tarshish’ did not necn-ssarily belong to or 
trade with Tarshish. Tlie name is u.sed of the ships of 
Jehoshaphat and Ahuziah, which sailed for Ophir 
from Ezion-geber (1 K 22<®, 2 Ch 20”). The Chronicler’s 
explanatory phrase (v.*^) is erroneous. The cargo 
brought by Solomon's ’navy of Tarshish’ show's that 
its voyages must have been eastward, not westward 
(1 K 10 **, 2 Ch 9*'). The name probably denoted 
specially large merchant v<>ssels, designed for distant 
voyages (Ps 48*, Is 2«« 23‘. Ezk 27”). W. Ew^ing. 

TARSUS, the capital of the Roman xirovince of 
Cilicia (Ac 22*) in the S.E. of Asia Minor, and the birth- 
place of St. Paul, is a place about which much more 
might 1 ^ known than is known if only the necessary 
money were forthcoming to excavate the ancient city 
in the way that Pompeii, Olympia, Perganium, and 
other cities have been excavated. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the value which would accrue to 
the study of St. Paur.s life and writings and of Chri-stian 
origins. If such a work were satisfactorily carried out. 
It may be commended to the, whole Christian Church 
as a pressing duty of the utmost importance. Tarsus, 
as a city whose institutions combined Oriental and 
Western characteristics, was signally fitted to be the 
birthplace and training ground of him who wa.s to make 
known to the Gentile world the ripest development 
of Hebrew religion. 

Tarsus (modern Tcrsous) is situated in the plain of 
Cilicia, about 70 to 80 feet above sea level, and about 
10 mileii from the S. coast. The level plain stretches 
to the north of It for about 2 miles, and then begins to 
rise gradually till it merges in the lofty Taurus range, 
about 30 miles north. The climate of the low-lying 


city must always have been oppressive and unfavourabls 
to energetic action, but the undulating coimtry to th« 
north was utilized to counteract its effects. About 0 
to 12 miles north of the city proper there was a second 
Tarsus, within the territory of the main Tarsus, in 
theory a summer residence merely, but In reality a forti- 
fied town of importance, permanently inhabited. It 
was to periodical residence in this second city among 
the hills that the population owed their vigour. In 
Roman times the combined cities of Tarsus contained 
a large population, probably not much less than a 
million. 

The history of the Maritime Plain of Cilicia was deter- 
mined by the mutual rivalries of the three cities, Mallus 
on the Pyramus, Adana on the Sarus, and Tarsus on 
the Cydnus. The plain is mainly a deposit of the 
second of those rlver.s, and contains about 800 square 
miles of arable land, with a strip of useless land along 
the coast varying from 2 to 3 miles in breadth. The 
site of Mallus is now unknown, as it has ceased to have 
any importance; but the other two cities retain their 
names and some of their importance to the prestuU day. 
In ancient tiints Mallus was a st^rious rival of Tarsus, 
and was at first the great harbour and the principal 
Greek colony in Cilicia. The struggle for superiority 
lasted till after the time of Christ, but the supremacy 
was eventually resigned to Tarsus. The river Cydnus 
flowed through the middle of the city. This river, of 
which the inhabitants were very proud, was liable to 
rise very considerably when there had bc^n heavy rains 
in the mountains, but inundation in the city was In the 
best period very carefully guarded against. Between 

A. D. 527 and 563 a new channel was cut to relieve the 
principal bed, which had for some time previously been 
insufficiently dredged, and it is in this new channel 
that the Cydnus now flows, the original channel having 
become completely choked. About fiv^e or six miles 
below the modern town the Cydnus flowed into a lake; 
this lake was the ancient harlwur of Tarsus, where were 
the docks and arsenal. At the harbour town, which 
was called Avilai, all the larger ships discharged, and in 
ancient times buildings were continuous between the 
north of this lake and t he cit y of Tarsus. Much engineer- 
ing skill imist have been employed in ancient times to 
make a harl>our out of wliat had been a lagoon, and to 
improve the cliannel of the river. A great deal was done 
to conquer nature for the common benefit, and It was 
not only in this dlfection that the inhabitants showed 
their perseverance. This city also cut one of the greatest 
passes of ancient limes, the ‘Cilician Gates.’ Cilicia is 
divided from Cappadocia and Lycaonia by the Taurus 
range of mountains, wliich is pierced from N.W. to S.E. 
by a glen along which flows the Tchakut Su. This 
glen offers a natural road for much of its course, but 
there are serious diflicuUie.s to overcome in its southern 
part. The Tarsians built a waggon road over the hills 
there, and cut with the chisel a level path out of the 
solid rock on the western bank of the stream. The 
probable date of this engineering feat was some time 
between b.c. 1000 and 500. 

It is possible (but see Tarshish) that Tarsus is meant 
by the Tarshish of Gn 10®, and that it is there indicated 
c. B.c. 2000 as a plac^ where Greeks settled. The 
difference in the form of the name need cause no difficulty 
in accepting this identification. The name is originally 
Anatolian, and would quite easily l)e transliterated 
differently in Greek and Hebrew. All the evidence is in 
harmony with the view that at an early date Greeks 
settled there among an originally Oriental community. 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, captured Tarsus about 
the middle of the 9th cent, b.c.; afterwards kings ruled 
over Cilicia, with the Persian kings as overlords. In 

B. c, 401 there was still a king, but not In b.c. 334, when 
Alexander the Great entered the cx)untry. He found 
a Persian officer directly governing the country. Of 
the character of the kingdom we know nothing. Thus 
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for about five centuries Tarsus was r<‘ally an Oriental 
city. Greek Influence began again with Alexander the 
Great, but made very slow progress. During the fourth 
century Tarsus was subject to the Greek kings of Syria of 
the Seleucid dynasty. It continued during the third 
century in abject submission to them. The peace of 
B.c. 189 changed the position of Cilicia. Previous to 
that date it had been in tiio middle of the Seleucid 
territory. Now it became a frontier country. About 
B.c. 17r>-164 Tarsus was re-organized by Antiochus iv 
Epipuanes as an autonomous city under tiie name 
Antioch-on-the-Cydnus (of. 2 Mac 4^0^ ««). It Is ex- 
tremely probable that the exact date of this re-founda- 
tion was b.c. 171-170; the new name lasted only a few 
years. Not only Tarsus, but a numbtir of other Cllician 
cities also were re-organized at this time, but Tarsus 
received the most honourable treatment. 

The population of this re-constituted Tarsus, in addi- 
tion to what remained of the earlier population, consisted 
of Dorian Greeks from Argos. That the Greek element 
in the population was mainly Dorian is proved by the 
fact that the chief magistrates bore the Dorian title 
damiourgos. A mythology was invented to prove 
that this Dorian element was much earlier. It is 
almost certain that, in accordance with th6 regular 
Seleucid practice, a large body of Jews also was added to 
the i)opulation by Antiochus. These would be in- 
corporated as citizens in a new tribe by themselves, to 
enable them to practise their own religion unhindered. 
There may have been some Jews resident in Tarsus 
as strangers, but the majority must have been citizens 
with full burghers’ rights. St. Paul, and probably the 
‘kinsmen’ of Ro u. were citizens of Tarsus 
enrolled in the Jewish tribe. The later hostility of 
Antiochus to the ultra- Jewish party in Palestine cannot 
be alleged as an adequate reason against the view that he 
constituted, in b.c. 171-170, a large body of Jews citizens 
of Tarsus in a tribe by themselves. At that earlier 
date he regarded him.self as the l>est fri<jnd of the Jews, 
and was so regarded by the more educated among 
themselves. As the Heleucid empire decayed, the Greek 
element in Tarsus became weaker, and the Asiatic 
spirit revived. About b.c. 83 its influence swept over 
Cilicia with the armies of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
under whose power Tarsus fell. For about twenty 
years it continued under Oriental domination, till the 
re-organization of the East by Pompey the Gr<?at in 
B.c. 6r>-4. The Roman province Cilicia had been insti- 
tuted about b.c. 104 or 102, but Tarsus was not then 
Included in it. It was established mainly to control 
piracy in the Levant, and included the .south and east 
of Asia Minor, but was not sharply defined in extent. 
In B.c. 25 the provinc.e Galatia (wh. see) was estab- 
lished by Augu.stus, and Cilicia in the narrow sense 
became a mere adjunct of Syria. Tarsus was the capital 
even of the large province Cilicia, and remained that 
of the smaller under the Empire, which brought many 
blessings to the i)rovlnces and their cities. Experi- 
ence of the barbarian Tigranes caused a revulsion in 
favour of Hellenism, and the Tarsians were enthusiastic 
for the Empire, which carried on the work of Hellenism. 
Cassius forced them, In b.c. 43, to take his and Brutus’ 
side against Octavian and Antony, but they returned to 
their former loyalty on the earliest opportunity. Tarsus 
was made a free city (that is, it was governed by its 
own laws) by Antony, who met Cleopatra here. This 
privilege was confirmed by Octavian in or after b.c. 31. 
It is likely that Pompey, Julius Ccesar, Antony, and 
Augustus all conferred Roman citizenship on some 
Tarsians, and these would take new names from their 
benefactors: Gnajus Pompeiusfrom Pompey, Gains Iiilius 
from Julius Ctesar or Augustus, Marcus Antonlus from 
Antony. The Roman administration probably trusted 
more to the Jewish than to the Greek element. The latter 
was capricious, and was restrained by the Stoic Atheno- 
Aarus, aTarsian, who had the influence of Augustus behind 


him. The Oriental element seems to have thus become 
more assertive, and about a.d. 100 it was pr^tdoniinant. 
This Athenodorus lived from about b.c. 74 till a.d. 7. 
He was a Stoic philosopher, distinguished for his lectures 
and writings. He gained a gri'ut and noble influence 
over Augustus, who was his pupil, and he remained 
in Rome from b.c. 45 till b.c. 15 as his adviser; in the 
latter year he retired to Tarsu.s. There he attempted by 
persuasion to reform local politics; but, being unsuccess- 
ful, he used the authority granted him by Augustus, and 
banished the more corrupt of the politicians. A property 
qualification was now required for possession of the 
citizenship. (Among these citizens the Roman citizens 
formed an aristocracy.) Athenodorus was succeeded by 
Nestor, an Academic philosopher (still living a.d. 19). 
These men had influence also in the university, which 
was more closely connected with the city than in modern 
times. A new lecturer had to be recognized by some 
competent body. There was a great enthusiasm in 
Tarsus and neighbourhood for learning and philosophy, 
and in this respect the city was unequalled in Greece. 
It was here that St. Paul learned sympathy with athletics, 
and tolerance for the good elements in pagan religion. 
The principal deity of Tarsus corresponded to the Greek 
Zeus: he is the old Anatolian deity, giver of corn and 
wine. There was also a working Anatolian divinity, 
who was identified with Heracles, subordinate to the 
other. The foriiu r is represented us sitting on a chair, 
with left hand resting on a scMiptre, and the right holding 
corn or grapes. The other stands on a lion, wears 
bow-case and sword, and holds a branch or flower in his 
right hand, a battleaxe in his left. Sometimes he is 
represented within a portable shrine. A. Souter. 

TARTAR. — An idol introduc(‘d by the Avvites into 
Samaria when Sargon of Assyria transported them 
thither (2 K 173i). This deity is mentioned along 
with another called Nibhaz, and, according to the 
Babylonian Talmud, was worshipjx^d in the form of an 
a.ss. In Assyro-lbibylonian mythology no such deity 
is at pre.sent provable; moreover, the gt'Ographical 
position of the Avvites is uneertain, and their city may 
iiave in one of the western States of Asia. The 

Greek text ‘A’ D'plaees Tartak by Naibas, but this 
may be menfly a corruption of Nibhaz. 

T. O. Pinches. 

TARTAN. — The title borne by two Assyr. oMicers, 
one of whom was sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 20'). 
while the other, with the Rab-sarisand the Rab-shakeh, 
was sent by Sennacherib to demand from Hezekiah the 
surrender of Jerusalem (2 K 18'^). The word is a 
transcription in H<d). of the Assyr. tarlclnu or iurtdnu, 
the title borne by the commander-in-chlef of the army. 

L. W. King. 

TASSEL. — See Fringes. 

TATTENAI. — The name of the governor of Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia under Darius Hystaspis (P)zr 5*- • 
i»). He is culled in 1 Es 6» 7. 27 (261 71 siainnes, 
which is simidy a reproduction in Greek of a Persian 
name Thithinaia (orig. ThathanaiaV, with aspirated t. 

TAVERNER'S BIBLE. — See English Vehsions, 

§ 21. 

TAVERNS, THREE (Latin Tree Tabernce). — A name 
of uncertain origin, which might be translat^^d ‘three 
shops’ or ‘three huts.’ It was a station on the Applan 
Road (built b.c. 321) which went from Rome to the 8. 
along the west coast. This was the principal road for 
all travelers to or from the S. and E., except those 
who embarked at Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. The 
village was al)out 33 Roman miles from Rome,* and to 
this point many Christians walked, or drove, to meet St. 
Paul on his arrival in Italy from the E. (Ac 28^®). 

A. Souter. 

TAW. — The twenty-second letter of the Hcb. alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 1 19th Psalm to designate 
the 22nd part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 
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TAXES, lAXINO. —See Kino, 2 (5) Publican, 
^BUTE, Quirinius; t f . a'sc p. 659 

TEACHER, TEAOHI»G.-See Educaiion. 

TEBAH. — A ’son’ of Nahor (Gri 22^). See Tibhath. 

TEBALIAH. — A Merarite gatekeeper (1 Ch 26^*). 

TEBETH. — See Time. 

TEHAPHNEHES (Ezk 30«8).— See Tahpanhes. 

TEHINNAH.' — The ‘father’ of Ir-nahash (1 Ch 41*). 

TEILTREE. — Is 6*3, aV mistranslation of ‘ terebinth' 
(wh. see, and cf. art. Oak (1)). 

TEKEL. — See Mene Mene Tekel Upharhin. 

TEKOA (2 Ch 11« etc.); Tekoah, 2 S 142 <• « [AV], 
1 Mac 9“ (HV ; AV Thecoe]). — A fortress city on the edge 
of the wilderness to which it gave its name (2 Ch 202 ®). 
From here came the ‘ wise woman ’ sent by Joab to plead 
for Absalom (2 S 142 t . «) ; Re.hoboarn fortified it(2 Ch 1 1®), 
and apparently it continued to be a fortre.ss (Jer 6*); 
Arnos ‘was among the herdmen of Tekoa’ (Am P). 
Tekoa 1« mentioned also in LXX in Jos 16®®, and in 
the genealogies in 1 Ch 4®-®. The site is now Khurbet 
TeqU'a, an extended but shapeless mass of ruins crowning 
the summit of a hill (2790 ft. above sea level). 6 miles S. of 
Bethlehem. It is on the extreme edge of the cultivated 
lands. Bethlehem, the Ml. of Olives, and Nehi SamwU 
(Mizpah) are all visible from it. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

TEL-ABIB (peril, ‘hill of corn’).— A place on the 
Chebar (Ezk 3*®); site unknown. 

TELAH. — An Ephraimite (1 Ch 72®). 

TELAIM (‘the lambs’), — The place at which Saul 
concentrated his forces, and numbered his fighting men 
before his campaign against the Amalekites (1 S 150. 
The LXX reads GUgal for Telaim, and Josephus (Ant. 
VI. vii. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of assembly. A 
more suitable locality for the place of assembly would, 
however, be in the Negeb, or South; and here lay 
Telem (Jos 1520 , with which Telaim is probably identical. 

TELASSAR (' As.shur’s hill or mound’). — This city 
18 mentioned with Gozan, Haran, and Uezeph, and is 
spoken of as a place inhabited by ‘the children of Eden’ 
(2 K 19*2, Is 37 ‘ 2 ). The Assyrian inscriptions apparently 
mention two places so called, one being Til-ashshuri, 
mentioned by Tiglath-pile.ser iii., which had a renowned 
temple dedicated to Merodach, and is stated to have 
been a Babylonian foundation. The other, written 
TU-ashurri, is referred to by Esarhaddoii as having 
been conquered by him (the people of Mihranu, he seems 
to say, called It Pitanu). It was inhabited by the people 
of Barnaku or Parnaku — a name which Delitzseh 
points out as similar to the Parnach of Nu 342 ®. 
TU-ashurri Is supposed to have lain near the land of 
Mltanni (Upper Mesopotamia), which would find support 
If Mihrdnu be connected with the Mvhru mentioned 
by Tukultl-Ninib (-Nlrig) 1. T. G. Pinches. 

TELEM. — 1 . A gatekeeper who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr lO*®); called in 1 Es 92 <'’ Tolbanes; perhaps the 
same as Talmon of Neh 12*®. 2. See Telaim, 

TEL-HARSHA. — A Babylonian town of unknown 
site (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®*); called in 1 Es 5* Thelersas. 

TELL. — See Taijc. 

TELMELAH (‘hill of salt’). — A Babylonian town 
of unknown site (Ezr 2®», Neh 7®‘); called in 1 Es 5*® 

Thenneleth. 

TEMA. — In On 25‘® (1 Ch 1*®), a son of Ishmael. 
The country and people meant are still represented by 
the same name — the modern Taima, a large oasis about 
200 miles S.E. of the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, and 
the same distance due N. of Medina in W Arabia. It 
was an Important community in ancient times, men- 
tioned in Assyr. a inals of the 8th cent, b.c., and later 
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inhabited in part by AramsBans, who have left Inscrip 
tions. It was noted for its caravan traffic (Job 6®® 
Is 211 ®), as might be expected from its position on tk« 
great trade routes. J. F. McCurdy. 

TEMAH. — A family of Nethlnim (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®) — 
1 Es 532 Thomei. 

TEMAN. — A tribe (and district) of Edom, whose im- 
portance is indicated by its eponym being the eldest 
son of the eldest son (Eliphaz) of Esau (Gn 30“ 
cf. v. ®2), and by its being taken along with Bozrah 
(wh. .see) to repre.sent the whole land of Edom (Am P*; 
cf. Ob ®). Ezk 25'3 Implies that Edom stretches from 
Teman to Dedan, from which we infer that the former 
lay in the north-east of the territory claimed by Edom, 
tliat is, to the S.E. of Moab. Its inhabitants were 
renowned for wisdom (Jer 49^), and the chief of Job’% 
counsellors was Eliphaz ‘the Temanite’ (Job 2“). 

J. F. McCi'RD^r. 

TEMENI.— The ‘son’ of Ashhur (1 Ch 4«). 

TEMPERANCE. — 1. In the RV ‘temperince’ i| 
the tr. of the Gr. w'ord enkrateia, the root-meanlna 
of wdilch is ‘power ov'er oneself,' 'self-mastery.' It h 
a comprehensive virtue, and on this account ‘self- 
control/ the tr. of RVm, is to be preferred 
(Ac 24»®, Gal 52 *, 2 P 1®). The corresponding adjectivt 
Is found only in Tit 1®, and the verb only in 1 Co 7' 
9*®. The negative form of the adjective is translated 
‘without self-control’ (2 Tl 3®), and of the noun 
‘excess’ (Mt 232 ®), and ‘ incontinency ' (1 Co 7®). Tha 
RV tr. another Gr. word (li^phalios) ‘temperate’ 
in 1 Ti 3*' “, Tit 2*; its root-meaning points to the 
avoidance of intemperance in the form of drunkenness, 
but in actual usage it condemns all forms of self-indul- 
gence. This extension of its significance must be 
remembered in expounding the passages in which 
the corresponding verb is found, for the RV always 
tr. it (n?phein) ‘to be sober' (1 Th 5® », 2 Ti 4®, 1 P 
47 5®). 

2. From the philosophical point of view, ‘ self-control ’ 
Is mastery over the passions; it is the virtue which 
holds the appetites in check; the rational will has power 
to regulate conduct without being unduly swayed by 
sensuous appetites. From the NT point of view the 
grace of ‘self-control’ is the result of the Holy Spirit’s 
indwelling; it is the Spirit-controlled personality alone 
that is ‘strengthened with power’ (Eph 3‘®, cf, 6‘*) 
to control rebellious desires and to resist the allurements 
of tempting pleasures. 

3. Tile NT passages in which reference is made to 
this virtue form an instructive study. J’o Felix, with 
an adulteress by his side, St. Paul discoursed of ‘self- 
control,’ directing his stern condemnation against 
the vice of unchastity (cf. 1 Co 7®- ®). But to every 
form of ‘excess’ (Mt 23®®) it is directly opposed. In 
1 Ti 33 ‘ not given over to wine’ (paroinos, AV ‘ brawler,’ 
cf. RVm) balances ‘temperate’ (v.®, cf. v.®), and from 
this chapter it is plain that the Apostle regards violent 
quarrelling (v.®), false and reckless speech (v.»), self- 
conceit (v.«), greed of filthy lucre (v.*), as well as 
fondness for much wine (v.*), as manifold forms of 
Intemperance by whose means men * fall into reproach 
and the snare of the devil ’ (v. 7). 

4. ‘Self-control,’ in its widest sense, as including 
mastery over all tempers, appetites, and passions, has 
a prominent place in two NT lists of the Christian 
graces. In 2 P 1®, faith Is regarded as the germ of 
every virtue; it lays hold of the ‘divine power’ which 
makes pos.sible the life of godliness (v.*). The evolu- 
tion of faith In ‘manliness, knowledge, self-control' 
is the reward of its ‘diligent’ culture (v.®). TWs 
‘self-control,’ as Principal Iverach says, ‘grows out 
of knowledge, it is using Christian knowledge for the 
guidance of life' (The Other Side of OreatneM, p. 110). 
In Gal 5*3. * self-controi ’ closes the list of the graces 
which are all ‘the fruit of the Spirit/ just as ‘drunken- 
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a&88 and re veilings’ close the list of ‘the works of the 
flesh* (v«). The flesh and the Spiritl — these, indeed, 
are ‘contrary the one to the other’ (v.”). The flesh 
triumphs when the Spirit is quenched; but the Spirit’s 
victory is gained, not by suppressing, but by controlling, 
the flesh. Those who are ‘led by the Spirit’ 
who ‘live by the Spirit’ and ‘by the Spirit also walk’ 
(v.“) attain, in its perfection, the grace of complete 
‘self-control.’ J. G. Tasker. 

TEMPEST. — See Galilee [Sea of], 3; Whirlwind. 

TEBIPLE. — 1. The first Temple mentioned in con- 
nexion with the w orship of is that of Shiloh (1 S 1®), 
‘where the ark of God was’ (3^) in the period of the 
Judges, under the guardianship of Eli and his sons. It 
was evidently destroyed by the Philistines after their 
decisive victory which resulted in the capture of the ark, 
as recorded in ; for the descendants of Eli are found, 
a generation afterwards, acting as priests of a temple 
at Nob 22®ff ). With the capture of Jerusalem 

by David, and the transference thither of the ark, a 
new political and religious centre was provided for the 
tribes of Israel. 

2. Solomon’s Temple. — The site. — The successive 
Temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod were 
buildings of moderate dimensions, and were built, by 
every token, on one and the same site. Now, there is 
only one place in Jerusalem where this site is to be 
looked for, namely, on that part of the eastern hill which 
is now occupied by the large platform, extending to 
some 36 acres, known as the Haram esh-Sharif or ‘ Noble 
Sanctuary* (see Jerusalem, and below, § 11). There has, 
however, been considerable difference of opinion in the 
past as to the precise spot within the Haram area on 
which the ‘holy house’ itself was reared. Thus a few 
British writers, among whom Fergusson.the distinguished 
architect, and W. Robertson Smith, in his article 
‘Temple’ in the EBr^, are the most influential, have 
maintained that the Temple and its courts occupied 
an area about 600 ft. square in the south-western portion 
of the Haram. But the great majority of scholars, 
both at home and abroad, are agreed in placing the 
Temple in close connexion with the sacred rock (es- 
Sakhra) which is now enclosed in the mosque named 
after it ‘the Dome of the Rock,’ also, less appropriately, 
‘the Mosque of Omar.’ 

The remarkable persistence of sacred sites in the East 
is a phenomenon familiar to all students of religion, and 
there can be little doubt that the Chronicler is right in 
identifying the site of ‘the altar of burnt-offering for 
Israel' (1 Ch 22‘) with the spot ‘ by the threshing-floor of 
Oman (in 2 S 24‘® Araunah] the Jebusite,’ where the 
angel of the plague stayed his hand, and on which David 
by Divine command erected his altar of commemoration 
(see, further, § 6 (6)). This being so, the location of the 
Temple imm^iately to the west of the rock follows as a 
matter of course. The only possible alternative is to 
regard the rock as marking the site, not of the altar of 
burnt-offering, but of ‘the holy of holies’ of the succes- 
sive Temples — a view beset with insuperable difficulties. 

3. The Temvie hiMding — Its arrangement and dimen- 

sions. — The Temple and its furniture are described in 
1 K 6^-*® — two passages which are, unfortunately, 

among the most difficult in the OT, by reason of the 
perplexing technical terms employed and the unsatis- 
factory nature of the received text. 

All recent study of thc»se passages in commentaries and 
elsewhere is based on Stade’shrilliant essay in his ZATW iii. 
129 ff., with which cf . Stade and Schwally’s edition of ‘Kings’ 
in Haupt’s SBOT. Other aids, in addition to the standard 
commentaries, and works on archsBolo^ by Nowack, 
Benzinger, etc., arcKittel’s Bibl. Bebraica, Burney’s Notes on 
the //66. Text of the Books of Kings, and Father Vincent’s 
exegetical notes inRR. Oct. 1907. To these must now be added 
G. A. Smith, Jerusalem (1908), vol. ii. (with plans), which 
ieals fully with all the Temples (see Index, s.v. ‘Temple’). 

The Temple proper wae an oblong building, 60 cubits 


in length by 20 in brcadin (1 K 6*), with a porci In 
front, facing eastwards, of the same width as the main 
building and 10 cubits in depth. These, however, are 
inside measurements, as is evident from vv.*® *7. 

The corresponding outside measurements depend, of 
course, upon the thickness of the walls, which is nowhere 
stated. But inasmuch as Ezekiel, the Temple of whose 
vision is in all essential points a replica of that of 
Solomon, gives 6 cubits as the thickness of its walls 
(Ezk 41®), except the walls of the porch, which were 
6 cubits thick (40*®), those of the first Temple are 
usually assumed to have been of the same dimensions. 
Ix*ss they could scarcely have been, if, as will presently 
appear, rebatements of three cubits in all have to be 
allowed In the lower half, since a thickness of three 
cubits in the upper half seems necessary, in view of the 
thrust of a heavy roof of 20 cubits’ span. 

The interior was divided into two chambers by a 
transverse partition, implied in but disregarded in 
the inside measurements given in v.®. The anterior 
chamber, termed the hlkOl, and corresponding to the 
holy place in the Tabernacle, measured 40 cubits by 
20, being twice as large as the inner chamber, the albir 
(EV ‘oracle’) or most holy place, which was only 20 
cubits by 20 (v.^®). The latter in fact formed a perfect 
cube, since its height was also 20 cubits, as compared 
wdth that of ‘the holy place,' wdiich was 30 cubits (6*). 
Assuming that this was also the height of the porch, 
the w'hole building, we may conjecture, was covered by 
a flat roof of uniform height throughout, leaving an 
empty space 10 cubits in height over the inner chamber. 

On all sides, except the front which was occupied by 
the porch, the Temple proper was surrounded by a 
lateral building of three storeys, the whole 15 cubits high 
(so the emended text of v.“), each storey containing a 
number of small chambers for storage purposes. The 
beams forming the floors and ceilings of these aid© 
chambers were not let into the Temple wall, but were 
supported by making three successive rebatements of a 
cubit each in the w'all (v.«). The chambers accordingly 
increased a cubit in width in each storey, from 5 in the 
lowermost storey to 6 and 7 in thos<‘. above. The entrance 
to the side chambers was on the south side of the building. 
The nature and position of tiie windows which were made 
‘for the house’ are alike uncertain. Openings fitted 
with lattice work are probably intended (v.®). Their 
position was most likely In the side walls above the roof 
of the lateral building. 

Thequestion of the area covered by the complete building 
now described has usually l>een answered hitherto by a 
reference to Ezekiel’s Temple, which was exact ly KKlcuoite 
by 50. But a careful comparison of the measurements of 
the two Temples makes it extremely probable that the 
numbers just given are due to Ezekiel's fondness for operating 
with 50 and its m'j/tiples. The present writer is convinced 
that the prophet has not only increased the depth of the 
porch from lOto 12cubits (Ezk 40® LXX), buthas likewise 
added to the thickness of the walls of the side-chambers 
and of theinterior partition wall. Forif the former are taken 
as 3 cubits in thickness, as compared with Ezekiel’s 6, t.e. 
of thesame dimensions as the upper half of the Temple walla, 
and the partition as 1 cubit thick in place of 2 (Ezk 41*), 
we find the area of the whole building to be 96 cubits by 48, 
the same relative proportion (2:1), it will be noted, as is 
found in Ezekiel. Similarly^ the outside width of the naos 
or sanctuary proper (32 cubits) stood to the total width as 
2:3. 

In the existing uncertainty as to the length of the cubit 
employed by Solomon’s architects, it is impossible to trans- 
late these dimensions into feet and inches with mathematical 
exactness. If the long cubit of c. 20i inches employed by 
Ezekiel (see Ezk 40® and cf. 2 (!)h 3®) is preferred, the total 
area covered will be 164 ft. by 82 ft., while the dimensions 
of ‘ the holy place’ will be approximately 70 by 35 by 60 ft. 
in height, and those of ‘ the most holy place ’ 35 by 36 by 36 
ft. A serious objection to this adoption of the lon^r cubit, 
which was not foreseen when the art. ‘Weii^hts and Measures* 
in Hastings’ DB iv. (see p. 907 f .) was wntten, is presented 
^ the detailed measurements of the interior or Herod's 
Temple in Josephus and the Mishua (see below, $ 12) * Thes© 
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aie numerically the same as those of the first Temple, bat 
the cubit employed in the Ist cent, was the short cubit of 
17*6 inches, as the present writer has shown by an inductive 
study of the Heroman masonry {ExpT xx. 11908], p. 24 ff.l. 
Now, it is certain that the actual dimensionft of HerocTs 
Temple were not less than those of Solomon's, as they would 
bo ii the cubits were in the ratio of 6 to 7. It is more 
than probable, therefore, that the dimensions above given 
should be reduced by one-sixth — the Chronicler notwith- 
standing; in other words, 140 by 70 ft. will be the approxi- 
mate area of the building, 60 by 30 ft., and 30 by 30 ft. — 
that of the ‘holy’ and 'most holy place’ respectively. 

4. The interior of the Temple. — The entrance to the 
Temple was through the opcm porch or vestibule on the 
eastern front. ‘For the entering of the temple’ was 
provided a large folding-door of cypress wood (6^0, each 
leaf divided vertically into two leaves, one of which 
folded back upon the other. According to v.“ in Its 
pre.sent form, the leaves were ornamented with carved 
figures of clierubim, palms, and flowers, all overlaid with 
gold (but see below). The stone floor was covered with 
planks of cypress wood. That the latter should have 
been plat(?d with gold (v.^o) is scarcely credible. The 
walls of both chambers were lined witVi boards (literally 
‘ribs’) of cedar wood, ‘from tlie floor of the house to 
the rafters of the ceiling’ (so read v.*®). There is no 
mention in this verse, it will be noted, of any ornamenta- 
tion of the cedar panels, which i.s first found in vv.*» 
and 2»; but the former verse is absent from LXX, and 
vv.28 *o are recognized by all as a later addition. The 
ceilings, as we should expect, were formed of beams 
of cedar (v.»- »*). Over all was probably laid an outer 
covf?ring of marble slabs. 

The inner chamber of the Temple was separated from 
‘the holy plac(‘,’ as has already been shown, by a partition 
wall, presumably of stone, which we have assumed above 
to have been a cubit in thickness. In it was set a door 
of olive wood, described obscurtdy in v.*', which seems 
to say that its shape was not rectangular like the entrance 
door (see the Comm, on vv.*^- *3)^ pentagonal; in 
other words, the lintel of the door, in.stead of being a 
single cross-beam, consisted of two beams meeting at an 
angle. In the centre of the chamber, facing the entrance 
(2 Ch 3**), stood two cherubim figures of olive wood, 
each 10 cubits high, with outstretched wings. The 
latter measured 10 cubits from tip to tip, so that the two 
sets of wings reached from the north to the south wall 
of ‘the most lioly place’ (1 K 623 ”). jt is entirely in 
accordance with ancient practice that these symbolic 
figures should be overlaid with gold (v.®*). 

Hut with regard to the excessiv^e introduction of gold 
plating by the received text throughout, including even 
the Temple floor, as we have seen, there is much to be 
said in favour of the view, first advanced by Stade, 
that it Is due to a desire on the part of later scribes to 
enhance the magnificence of the first Temple. In the 
original text the gold plating was perhaps confined to 
the cherubim, as lias just In^en suggested, or to these and 
the doors, which app<‘ar to have had a gold sheathing 
in the time of Hezt'klah (2 K 18”). 

6. The furniture of the Temple, — If 1 K 7” “ is set 
aside as a later addition (see the Comm.), the only article 
of Temple furniture is the altar of cedar introduced 
in the composite text of vv.” As there are good 
grounds for believing that a special altar of Incense 
was first introduced into the second Temple (see § 9), 
the former is now identified by most writers with the 
table of shewbread (see Shewbhead; and Tabernacle, 
§ 6 (a)). Its position is evidently intended to be in the 
outer chamber in front of the entrance to the inner 
shrine. The same ixjsltion ‘ before the oracle ' {dtebfr 7”) 
is assigned to the ten ‘ candlesticks.’ properly lampstands 
(Tabernacle, § 6 (6)), five probably being meant to 
stand on either side of the entrance. Although, from 
the date of the passage cited, we may hesitate to ascribe 
these to Solomon, they doubtless at a later time formed 
a conspicuous part of the Temple furniture (cf. Jer 62”). 


On the completion of the Temple, the sacred memorial 
of earlier days, the already venerable ark of was 
brought from the tent In which David had housed It 
and placed within ‘the most holy place,’ where It stood 
overshadowed by the wings of the cherubim (1 K 8®*^ ). 
Another sacred object of like antiquity, the brasen 
serpent (see Serpent [Brazen]), found a place some- 
where within the Temple. 

6. The court of the Temple and its furniture — (a) 
The court and gates . — The Temple of Solomon formed 
part of a large complex of buildings, comprising an 
arsenal, a judgment-hall, the palace with its harem, 
and finally the royal chapel, the whole surrounded by 
‘the great court’ of 1 K 7*- Within this enclosure, 
at its upper or northern end, was ‘ the inner court ’ of 



PLAN OF ROYAL BtULDINQS 

(after Stade and Benzinger). 


1. The great court. 2. The ‘other’ or middle court. 
3. The inner (or Temple) court. 4. House of Lebanon. 
6. Porch of pillars. 6. Throne porch. 7. Royal palace. 
8. Harem. 9. Temple. 10. Altar. 

6“ 7” within which, again, stood the Temple (S®*). It is 
of import ance to note that this single court of the Temple 
was op(‘n to the laity as well as to the priests (8*®), as is 
specially evident from Jer 35”- 36” etc. 

Several gates of this court are mentioned by later 
writers, but their precise position is uncertain. The 
main entrance was doubtless in the east wall, and may 
be Indicated by ‘the king’s entry without’ of 2 K 16”, 
and ‘the king’s gate eastward’ of 1 Ch 9”. The ‘gate 
of the guard’ (2 K 11”), on the other hand, may 
be looked for In the south wall separating the Temple 
court from ‘the other court’ (1 K 7*) in which the 
royal palace was situated (cf. Ezk 432* ). There were also 
one or more gates on the north side (Ezk 8* 9*. Jer 20* 
‘gate of Benjamin/ etc.). Cf. art. Jerusalem, II. 4. 

(6) The altar of hurni-offering . — It is surprising that 
no referenct' is made in the early narrative of 1 K 7 to 
the making of so indispensable a part of the apparatus 
of the cult. In the opinion of most critics, this omission 
is due to the excision from the original narrativ^e of the 
relative section by a much later editor, who assumed that 
the brazen altar of the Tabernacle accompanied the ark 
to the new sanctuary (but see Burney, Notes on Heb, 
Text, etc., 102 f.). The Chronicler, whether infoimed 
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by his text of 1 K. or otherwise, tells us that Solomon’s 
altar of bumt-offerinif (l K was of brass (cf. the 
’brazen altar’ 8*<), 20 cubits in length and breadth 
and 10 In height (2 Ch 4^). Its position was on the site 
of the earlier altar of David (2 Ch 3^), which, It may be 
asserted with confidence, stood somewhere on tlie sacred 
rock still to be seen within the Mosque of Omar (see 

2 above). The precise position which the altars of the 

rst and second Temples occupied on the surface of 
the rock, which measures at least some 50 ft. by 40 ft., 
must remain a matter of cx)njecture. Herod’s altar 
was large enough almost to cover the rock (§ 11 (c)). 
This question has recently been made the subject of an 
elaborate investigation by Kittel in his Studien zur heh. 
Archdologie ilQOS, 1-85). Solomon’s altar was superseded 
in tile reign of Ahaz by a larger altar of more artistic 
construction, which this sovereign caused to be made 
after the model of one seen by him at Damascus (2 K 
ieio. 16 ). 

(c) The brazen sea. — In the court, to the south of the 
line between the altar and the Temple (IK 7”), stood 
one of the most striking of the creations of Solomon’s 
Phoenician artist, Huram-abi of Tyre. This was the 
brasen sea (7**'“, 2 Ch 4*-*), a large circular basin or 
tank of bronze, 10 cubits ‘from brim to brim’ and 5 in 
depth, with the enormous capacity of 2000 baths, or 
more than 16,000 gallons. Ever should this prove an 
exaggerated estimate, the basin must have bulged very 
considerably in the middle, and the medial diameter 
must have been at least twice that of the mouth. The 
brim curved outwards like the calyx of a fiower, and 
underneath it the body of the ‘sea’ was decorated with 
two rows of gourd-shaped ornaments. The basin rested 
on the backs of twelve bronze oxen, which, in groups of 
three, faced the four cardinal points. Notwithstanding 
2 Ch 4«, written centuries after it had disappeared 
(Jer 52*’* *®), recent writers are inclined to give the brazen 
sea a purely symbolical signification. But whether 
it is to be interpreted as a symbol of the primeval abyss 
(Gn 1*) and of J'”s power as Creator, or in the terms of 
the Babylonian mythology as symbolizing the upper or 
heavenly sea, bounded by the zodiac with its twelve 
signs (the 12 oxen), or otherwise, must be left to the 
future to decide (cf. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, il. 65 f.). 

(d) The brazen laver 8 . — A similar symbolical significance 
is probably to be assigned to the ten layers of bronze 
(1 K 7*7 *9). These were smaller editions of the brazen 
sea, being only four cubits in diameter, holding only 
40 baths (c. 325 galls.), and resting on wheeled carriers, 
or bases. The peculiarly difficult description of the 
latter has been the subject of special study by Stade 
(ZATW, 1901, 145 ff., with which cf. Haupt’s SHOT), 
and more recently by Kittel (op. cit. 189-242). It inu-st 
suffice here to say that each carrier was 4 cubits in length 
and breadth and 3 cubits in height. The sides were open 
frames composed of uprights of bronze joined together 
by transverse bars or rails of the same material, the 
whole richly ornamented with jialm trees, lions, oxen, 
and cherubim in relief. Underneath were four wheels 
of bronze, li cubits In diameter, while on the top of 
each stand was fitted a ring or cylinder on which the 
laver directly rested. 

(e) The pillars Jachin and Boaz. — Nowhere is the 
symbolical element in these creations of Iluram-abi’s 
art more apparent than in the twin pillars with the 
mysterious names Jachin and Boaz, which were set up 
on either side of the entrance to the Temple porch. 
They have been discussed in the art. Jachin and Boaz 
(where *cshapitar* is explained) (see also Kittel’s art. 
‘Temple’ in PRE^, xlx. [1907] 493 f.). 

7. General idea and plan of Solomon* s Temple. — The 
building of the Temple occupied seven years and six 
months (IK After standing for tiiree centuries 

and a half It was burned to the ground by the soldiers 
of Nebuchadnezzar In b.c. 587-6, having first been 
itripped of everything of value that could be carried 


away. Before passing to a study of its successor, it 
may be well to note more precisely the purpose for 
which it was erected, and the general idea underlying 
its plan. As expressly implied by the term ‘the house* 
{bayith) applied to it by the early historian, the Temple 
was intended to be, before all else, the dwelling-place of 
Israel’s God, especially as represented by the ark of J** 
(see, for this, 2 8 7* “' ). At the same time it was also 
the royal clmpel, and adjoined the palace of Solomon, 
precisely as ‘the king’s chapel ’ at Bethel was part of the 
residence of the kings of Israel (Am 7‘*). There is no 
reason for supposing that Solomon had the least inten- 
tion of supplanting the older sanctuaries of the land 
— a result first achieved by the reformation of Josiah 
(2 K 23). 

As regards the plan of the new sanctuary as a whole, 
with its threefold division of court, holy place, and holy 
of holies (to adopt, as before, the later terminology), its 
origin is to be sought in the ideas of temple architecture 
then current not only in Phoenicia, the home of Solomon’s 
architects and craftsmen, but throughout Western 
Asia. Syria, as we now know, was influenced in matters 
of religious art not only by Babylonia and Egypt, 
but also by the so-called Myceiuean civilization of tht 
Eastern Mediterranean basin. Th(i walled court, the 
porch, fore-room, and innermost cella are all characteristic 
features of early Syrian teini>le architecture. Wiiether 
or not there lies behind these the embodiment of ideas 
from the still older Babylonian cosmology, by W'hich 
the threefold division of the sanctuary reflects the 
threefold division of the heavenly universe (so Benzinger, 
//eft. Arch.,^ 330, following Winckler and A. Jeremias). 
must be left an open qtiestion. In certain details of tlw* 
furniture, such as the wiieeled carriers of the lavers and 
their ornamentation, may also be tract'd the influence 
of the early art of Crete and Cyprus through the 
Phoenicians as intermediaries. 

8. Thk Temple of Ezekiel’.s vision (Ezk 40-43). — 
Althougii the Temple ot Ezekiel remained a drean», 
a word may be said in passing ri*garding one of its most 
characteristic features, on account of its influenc(‘ on 
the plan of the actual Temples of the future. Thi.s is 
the emphasis laid throughout on the sacrosanct characUr 
of the sanctuary — a reflexion of the deepening of the 
conception of the Divine holiness which marked the 
period of the Exile. The whole sacred area covered by 
the Temple and its courts is to be protected from contact 
with secular buildings. One far-reaching result of this 
rigid separation of sacred and secular is the introduction 
of a second Temple court, to which the pri(\KtvS alom*, 
strictly speaking, are entitled to access (Ezk 4()*'«7 ). 
For the details of Ezf'kiel’s sketch, with its passion for 
symmetry and number, see the Comm, and Witton 
Davies’ art. ‘Temple’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 704 ft. 

9. The Temple of Zerubjiauel. — The. second Temple, 
as it is frequently named, was built, at the instigation 
of the prophets Haggai and Zechariab, under the leader- 
ship of ZerubbalK)!. According to the explicit testimony 
of a contemporary (Hag 2^»), the foundation was laid 
in the second year of Dariiis Hystaspis (b.c. 520) — a 
date now generally prefer rcni to that of the much later 
author of Ezr 3*®-. The building was finished and the 
Temple dedicated in b.c. 516. We have unfortunately no 
description of the plan and arrangements of the latter, 
and are dependent for information regarding it mainly 
on scattered referenc(‘8 in the later canonical and extra- 
canonical books. It may be assumed, however, that the 
altar of bumt-offering, previously restored by the exiles 
on their return (Ezr 3*), occupied the former site, now 
consecrated by centuries of worship, and that the ground 
plan of the Temple followed as nearly as possible that 
of its predecessor (cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit. li. ch. xli.). 

As regards the furnishing of Zerubbabel’s Temple, 
we have not only several notices from the period when 
it was still standing, but evidence from the better known 
Temple of Herod, in which the sacred furniture remained 
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as before. Now. however scantily the former may have 
been furnished at the first, we should expect that after 
the Introduction of the Priests’ Code under Ezra, the 
prescriptions therein contained for the furniture of the 
Tabernacle would be carried out to the letter. And 
this is indeed to a large extent what we find. Thus only 
one golden lampstand illuminated ‘the holy place’ 
(1 Mac P‘) instead of ten in the former Temple. The 
table of shewbread succeeded ‘the altar of cedar’ of 
1 K 6^^ (for which see § 6 above). The golden altar of 
incense, which belongs to a later stratum of P (Tabek- 
NACL.E, § 6 (c)), was most probably introduced at a 
somewhat late date, since pseudo-Hecatieus in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., quoted by Josephus (c. Apton. [ed. Niesel 
I. 198 f.), knows only of ‘an altar and a candlestick both 
of gold, and in weight two talents ’—the former presu- 
mably the altar or table of shewbread. There is no reason, 
however, to question the presence of the incense altar 
by the .second century, as attested by 1 Mac (cf. 4 <»), 
according to which Antiochus Epiphanes robbed the 
Temple of ‘the golden altar and the candlestick of 
light , . . and the table of shewbread,’ where the first 
of these must be identified with the altar in question 
(see, against the scepticism of Wellhausen and others, 
the evidence collected by Schfirer, GJ V* ii. [1907] 342 f. 
[-» 2S.5f.]). 

In one point of cardinal importance the glory of the 
second house was less than that of the first. No attempt 
was made to construct another ark ; ‘ the most holy place* 
was empty. A sjJendid curtain or veil replaced the 
partition wall between the two divisions of thcsanctuary, 
and is mentioned among the spoils carried off by Antiochus 
(1 Mac 1 *''“). In another way the second Temple was 
distinguished from the first; it had two courts in 
place of one. an inner and an outer (438. o 954 )^ as de- 
manded by Ezekiel. This prophet’s further demand, 
that the laity should be entirely excluded from the inner 
court, was not carried out, as is evident from the experi- 
ence of Alexander Jannteus. Having given offence to the 
people while officiating at the altar on the occasion of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, he was pelted with the citrons 
which they carried. Alexander in consequence had 
the altar and Temple railed off to keep the worshippers 
henceforth at a more respectful distance (Jos. Ant. xni. 
xlli. 5). 

The altar was no longer of bra.ss but of unhewn stone 
(1 Mac 4*7), as required by Ex 20'^, and attested by the 
earlier writer above cited (ap. Jos. c. Apian., l.c.), who 
further a.ssign.s to it the same dirnen.sions as the Chronicler 
gives to the brazen altar of 8 olomoii (§ 6 (&)). In 
B.c. 108, Antiochus iv., as already stated, spoiled and 
desecrated the T<unple, and by a crowuiingact of sacrilege 
■iet up a small altar to Zeus Olympias on the altar of 
burnt-offering. Three years later, Judas the Maccabee, 
after re-capturIng Jerusalem, made new sacred furniture 
—altar of iricensi^, table of shewbread, the seven- 
branched caridlest ick, and other ‘ new holy vessels.’ 
The stones of the polluted altar were removed and others 
substituted, and the Temple dedicated anew (1 Mac 
4419 ). With minor alterations and additions, chiefly 
in the direction of making the Temple hill stronger 
against attack, the Temple remained as the Maccabees 
left it until replaced by the more ambitious edifice of 
Herod. 

10. If only for the sake of completeness, a brief 
reference must be made at this point to two olhvr 
tcmr^cs for the worship of J'' erected by Jewish settlers 
In Egypt during the period covered by the previous 
section. The earlier of these has only recently come to 
light, through the discovery of certain Aramaic papyri 
on the island of BUephantine. The three last, published 
by Sachau In Drei ammhischePapyrusurkunden ( 2 nd ed. 
1908), describe this temple to VahQ (Jahweh) which 
existed at Elephantine before Cambyses invaded Egypt 
In B.c. 625, and had been destroyed at the instigation 
o( Egyptian priests in b.c. 411. It was probably re-built 


soon afte*- 408. The story of the other, erected at 
Leontopolis m the Delta by Onlas, son of the Jewish 
high priest of the same name, in the reign of Antiochus iv., 
has been told by Josephus, who describes it as a replica, 
‘but smaller and poorer,’ of the Temple of Zerubbabel 
{BJ vii. X. 2 ff., Ant. XIII. ill. I ff.). This description 
has recently been confirmed by the excavation of the 
site, the modern Tel el-Yehudlyeh, by Flinders Petrie 
(Petrie and Duncan, Hyksos and I sraMite Cities, 1900, 19- 
27, with plans and models, plates xxiii.-xxv.); not the 
least interesting feature of this temple in partibiu 
infidelium is the fact that it seems to have been built 
according to the measurements of the Tabernacle. 
This Is altogether more probable than the view expressed 
by Petrie, that Onias copied the dimensions of the Temple 
of Jerusalem (op. dt. 24). 

11. The Temple of Herod. — It was in the eighleentl^ 
year of his reign that Herod obtained the permission ol 
his suspicious subjects to re-build the Temple of Zerul>. 
babel. The Temple proper was re-built by a thousand 
specially trained priests within the space of eighteen 
months; the rest of the buildings took years to finish, 
indeed the last touches were given only six or seven 
years before the final catastrophe in a.d. 70, when tht 
whole was destroyed by the soldiers of Titus. For a 
fuller study of several of the points discussed in this 
section, see the present writer's articles on ‘Some 
Problems of Herod’s Temple’ In ExpT xx. {1908], 24 flf. 

(a) The outer court, its size, cloisters, and gates. — It is ad- 
visable in this case to reverse the order of study adopted 
for the first Temple, and to proceed from the courts to the 
Temple proper. In this w^ay we start from the existing 
remains of Herod’s enterprise, for all are agreed that 
the Haram area (see above § 2) and its retaining walls are 
in the main the work of Herod, who doubled the area of 
Zerubbabel’s courts by means of enormous substructure 
(Jos, BJ t. xxl. 1). There are good grounds, however, 
for believing that, as left by Herod, the platform stopped 
at a point a little beyond the Golden Gate in the eastern 
w'all.its northern boundary probably running in proximity 
to the north wall of the pre.sent inner platform of the 
Haram. (The latter has been considerably extended 
In thi.s direction since Herod’s day, and is indicated 
by double dotted lines on the accompanying plan.) 
This gives an area of approximately 2G acres compared 
with the 35 acres, or thereby, of the present Haram. 
The measurermuits were, in round numbers, 390 yards 
from N. to S. by 330 yards from E. to W. on the north, 
and 310 yards E. to W. on the south. If the figures 
just given represent, with approximate accuracy, the 
extended area enclosed by Herod, the outer court, called 
in the Mishna ‘the mountain of the house,’ and by later 
writers, the court of the Gentiles/ will have appeared 
to the eye as almost a sq uare, as it is stated to be, although 
with divergent measurements, by our two chief authorities, 
the Mishna treatise Middoth (lit. ‘measurements,’ tr. 
in Barclay’s Talmud, and in PEFSt, 1886-87), and 
Josephus \bJ V. v.. Ant. xv. xi. and elsewhere). 

The climax of Herod’s architectural triumphs was 
reached in the magnificent colonnades which surrounded 
the four sides of this court. The colonnade along the 
south wall, in particular, known as ‘ the Royal Porch’ (or 
portico, stoa), was ‘exceeding magnifical’ (1 Ch 22 ®). It 
consisted of four rows of monolithic marble columns of 
the Corinthian order, forming three aisles; the two side 
aisles were 30 ft. In breadth and 50 ft. in height, while 
the central aisle w^as lialf as broad again as the other two 
and twice as high (Jos. Ant. xv. xl. 5, but see ExpT, l.c.). 
The ceilings of the roofs were adorned wdth sculptured 
panels of cedar wood. On the other three sides of th< 
court the colonnades had only two aisles, that along 
the east wall bearing the name of Solomon’s Porch 
(Jn UP, Ac 3“ 5‘*), probably from a tradition that 
it occupied the site of one built by that monarch. 

The main approaches to the court were naturally 
on the west and south. The principal entrance from 
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the west was by the gate of Kiponos (Midd. I. 3). 
the approach to which was by a bridge over the Tyro- 
poeon, now represented by Wilson’s arch. On the south 
were the two gates represented by the present ‘double’ 
and ‘triple’ gates, and named the Huldah (or ‘mole’) 
gates, because the visitor passed into the court by sloping 
tunnels beneath the royal porch. These ramps opened 
upon the Court of the Gentiles about 190 ft. from 
the south wall (see plan and, for details, ExpT, l.c,). 

(b) The inner courts and their gates. — The great court 
was open to Jew and Gentile alike, and, as we learn 
from the Gospels, was the centre of a busy life, and of 
transactions little in accord with its sacred purpose. 
The sanctuary In the strict sense began when one reached 
the series of walls, buildings, and courts which rose on 
successive terraces in the northern half of the great 
enclosure. Its limits were marked out by a low balus- 
trade, the sClrSg, which ran round the whole, and was 
provided at intervals with notices warning all Gentiles 
against entering the sacred enclosure on pain of death 
(cf. St. Paul’s experience, Ac 21“*-). From the aSrSa. 
flights of steps at different points led up to a narrow 
terrace, termed the chll (XYZ in plan), 10 cubits wide, 
beyond which rose a lofty retaining wall enclosing the 
whole sanctuary, to which Jews alone had access. 

The great wall by which the sanctuary was converted 
into a fortress, was pierced by nine gateways — h 1-9 on 
the plan — over which were built massive two-storeyed 
gate-houses ‘like towers’ (Jos. BJ v. v. 3), four in the N., 
four in the S., and one in the E. wall. The most splendid 
of all the gates was the last mentioned, the eastern gate, 
which was the principal entrance to the Temple. From 
the fact that it was composed entirely of Corinthian 
brass, and had been the gift of a certain Nlcanor of 
Alexandria, it was known as ‘the Corinthian gate’ 
(Jos.), and the gate of Kicanor’ (Mish.). There is 
little doubt that it is also ‘the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple’ (Ac 3* ‘O), as shown by Schflrer in his exhaustive 
study {ZNTW, 1906, 51-58). The other eight gates 
were ‘covered over with gold and silver, as were the 
jambs and lintels’ (Jos. BJ v. v. 3), at the expense of 
Alexander, the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria (c. a.d. 
20-40). All the gates were 20 cubits high by 10 wide, 
according to the Mishna (Jo.sephus says 30 by 15). 

Enteringby the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ H 5, one found oneself 
in the colonnaded court of the women — so called because 
accessible to women as well as men. This was the 
regular place of assembly for public worship (cf. Lk 1*®), 
The women were accommodated in a gallery which ran 
round the court {Midd. ii, 5), probably above the colon- 
nades as suggested in the plan. Along by the pillars 
of the colonnades were placed thirteen trumpet-shaped 
boxes to receive the offerings and dues of the faithful. 
These boxes are ‘the treasury’ into which the widow’s 
mites were cast (Mk 12<*). 

The west side of this court was bounded by a wall, 
which divided the sanctuary into two parts, an eastern 
and a western. As the level of the latter was consider- 
ably higher than that of the eastern court, a magnifi- 
cent semicircular flight of fifteen steps led up from the 
one to the other. At the top of the steps was an 
enormous gateway, 50 cubits by 40, allowing the wor- 
shippers an uninterrupted view of the altar and the 
Temple. The leaves of its gate were even more richly 
plated with silver and gold by Alexander than the 
others, and hence many have identified this gate with 
‘the gate that was called Beautiful’ (but see SchQrer, 
loc. cit. and ExpT, xx. 11908]). 

(c) The court of the priests and the greed altar. — There 
Is some uncertainty as to the arrangements of the 
western court, which we have now reached, owing to 
the divergent data of our two authorities, Josephus and 
the Mishna. The simplest solution is perhaps to regard 
the whole western court as in one sense the court of the 
priests, ‘the court’ par excellence of the Mishna {Midd. 
V. 1, etc.). Alexander Jann»ui. we learned (§ 9), railed 


off the Temple and altar, and restricted the male 
Israelites to the outer edge of the then inner court. 
This arrangement was retained when the courts were 
laid o»it anew by Herod. In Middoth ii. 6 a narrow 
strip by the entrance — only 11 cubits In width, but ex- 
tending the whole breadth of the court from N. to S. — 
is named the court of Israel. Josephus, however, is 
probably right in representing the latter as running 
round three sides of the western court (as on plan bbb). 
Its small size was a reminder that the laity — apart from 
those actually taking part in the sacrifices, who had, 
of course, to be allowed even within the still more sacred 
precincts of the priests’ court — were admitted on 
suffrance to the W'estern court; the eastern court, or 
court of the women, was, as has been indicated, the 
proper place of worship for the laity. Along the N. and 
S. walls of the enclosure were built chambers for various 
purposes connected with the Temple ritual {Midd. v. 3, 4), 
chambers and gatehouses being connected by an orna- 
mental colonnade. Those whose location can be de- 
termined with some degree of certainty are entered on 
the plan and named in the key thereto. 

The inner court is represented in the Mishnaas a rectangle, 
187 cubits by 135, the outer or women’s court as an exact 
square, 135 cubits by 135 (and so on most plana, e.p. DB 
iy. 713). But the rock levels of the Haram, the oblique 
line of the E. side of the platform — due probably to the 
lie of the rock required for the foundation of the massive 
E. wall— and the repeated appearance of 1 1 and its multiplies 
(note that 187=11X17) in the details of the totals in 
Middoth V. 1, all combine to justify a suspicion as to the 
accuracy of the figures. On the accompanying plan the 
whole inner court, B and c. is entered as 170 cubits long 
from E. to W., and 160 broad. The outer court, A, has a 
free space between the colonnades of 135 by an average 
of about 110, The total dimensions of the sanctuary, 
including thesurroundingbuildings and the terrace(cAt’/)are 
a.H follows: (1) length from W to E. across the rock, 315 
cubits or 462 ft.; (2) w^idth from N. to S. 250 cubits or 
367 ft. The data on which thase measurements are based 
will be found in the essays in the Erp. Times, already fre- 
quently referred to. 

In the latest, and in some respects the best, plan of Herod’s 
Temple by Waterhouse in Sanday’s Bacred Sites of the 
(ioHpcls, the data of the Mishna are set aside, and a large 
‘court of men of Israel’ is inserted in the western court 
in addition to those above described. Against this view 
it may be urged, < 1 ) that it requires its author to remove the 
eastern court., which was an essential part of the sanctuary, 
from a place on the present inner platform of the Haram; 
(2) the consequence of this is to narrow unduly the space 
between the Beautiful Gate and Solomon’s Torch. If 
there is one statement of the Mishna that is worthy of 
credit, it is that ‘the largest free space was on the south, 
the second largest on the east, the third on the north, and 
the smallest on the west’ (Midd. ii. 1). But, as the plan 
referred to shows, this i.s not the case if the court of the 
women is removed so far to the east by the insertion of a 
large ‘court of Israel.’ The plan is also open to criticism 
on other grounds (cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit. ii. 508 ff.). 

The altar of burnt -offering, D, was, like that re.stored 
by Juda.s the Maccabeo, of unhewn stone, and measured 
at the base 32 cubits by 32 (47 feet square, thus cover- 
ing almost the whole of the sacred rock, see § 6 (6)), 
decreasing by three stages till the altar-hearth was only 
24 cubits square. The priests went up by an inclined 
approach on the south side in accordance with Ex 20*«. 
To the north of the altar was the place where the sacri- 
ficial victims were slaughtered and prepared for the 
altar. It was provided with rings, pillars, hooks, and 
tables. A laver, O, for the priests’ ablutions stood to 
the west of the approach to the altar. 

12. The Temple building. — A few yards beyond the 
great altar rose the Temple itself, a glittering mass of 
white marble and gold. Twelve steps, corresponding 
to the height (12 half-cubits) of the massive and prob- 
ably gold-covered stereobate on which the building 
stood, led up to the porch. 

The porch was probably 96 cubits in height and of the same 
breadth at the base. The Mishna gives its height, including 
the 6 cubits of the podium or stereobate, as 1(X) oubiti* 




KEY TO PLAN OF HEROD’S TEMPLE AND COURTS. 


abed, th(^ surrounding balustrade X T 2^ the 

terrace 

A, Court of the Women. B B B, Court of Isratd. 0 0 0, 
Court of the Priests. 

D, altar of burnt-offering. E F G, porch, holy place, 
and holy of holies. O, the laver. 

H, 1-9, Gates of the Sanctuary (Middolh, i, 4, 5), viz.: 
l,*gate of the House Moked; 2, Corban gate; It, 
gate Nitsus; 5, the gate of Nicanor, or the Beautiful 
Gate: 7, the water gate; 8, gate of tl\e firstborn; 
9, the fuel gate; 10. th(‘ •ui)pfr gati-,’ wrongly 
called the gate ot Nicanor. 

X, the guardhouse Moked (“hearth), h, the ‘northern 


edific<! that was between the two gates’ (see BJ vi.il. 
7 [Niese, § 150]). Here, it is suggested, the sacrificial 
victims were examined by the priests, having been 
brought in either by the underground passage 
shown on the* plan, or by the ramp al.so shown. 
The upper storey may have contained the im- 
portant ‘chamber of tlie councillors’ iparhedrin) 
( Ydma, i. 1). 

M, the chamber Gazith, in wliich the priests on duty 
as.senibled for prayer (Tamld, iv, end). There 
are not suffit'ient data for fixing the location of the 
other chambers mentioned in the Mislma. Their 
distribution on the nlan is purely conjectural. 
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The real depth was doubtless, as in Solomon's Temple (5 3), 
10 cubits in the centre, but now increased to 20 cubits at 
the wings (so Josephus). As the plan shows, the porch 
outflanked the main body of the Temple, which was 60 — 
the Mishna has 70 — cubits in breadth, by 18 cubits at either 
wing. These dimensions show that Herod’s porch resembled 
the pylons of an Egyptian temple. It probably tapered 
towards tho top, and was surmounted by an Egyptian 
comice with the familiar cavetto mouldingCcf. sketch below). 
The entrance to the porch measured 40 cubits by 20 {Middoth, 
iii. 7), corresponding to the dimensions of ‘ the holy place.’ 
There was no door. 

The * great door of the house’ (20 cubits by 10) was 
*all over covered with gold,' In front of which hung a 
.'ichly embroidered Babylonian veil, while above the 
lintel was figured a huge golden vine (,Tos. Ani. xv. xi. 3, 
BJ V. V. 4). The interior area of Herod’s Temple was, 
for obvious reasons, the same as that of its predecessors. 
A hall, 61 cubits long by 20 wide, was divided between 
the holy place (40 by 20, but with the height increased to 
40 cubits [Middoth, iv. 6J) and the most holy place (20 by 
20 by 20 high). The extra cubit was occupied by a 
double curtain embroidered in colours, which screened 
off ‘the holy of holies' (cf. Midd. iv. 7 with YOmd, v.2). 
This is the veil of the Temple referred to in Mt 27®‘ and || 
(cf. He etc.). 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OV TEMPLE AND PORCH. 

As in Solomon’s Temple, three storeys of side- 
chambers, prob. 30 cubits in height, ran round three 
sides of the main building. But by the provision of a 
passage-way giving access to the different storeys, 
and making a third outside wall necessary, the surface 
covered by the whole was now 96 cubits In length by 60 
in breadth, not reckoning the two wings of the porch. 
Over the whole length of the two holy places a second 
storey was raised, entirely, as it seems, for architectural 
eff'^ct. 

The total height of the naos is uncertain. The entries by 
which the Mishna makes up a total of 100 cubits are not 
such as inspire confidence; the laws of architectural pro- 
portion suggest that the 100, although also given byJosepnus, 
should be reduced to 60 cubits orflSfeei, equal to the breadth 
of the naoa and lateral chambers. On the plan the lowest 
side chambers are intended to be 5 cubits wide and their 
wall 3 (both aa in ^ 3). the passage-way 3, and the outside 
wall 3, giving a total width ofl4-f-6 + 204-64-14»«‘60 cubits 
'Jm. V. v. 4*, cf. DB iv. 716 for the corresponding figures of 
Mtdd. iv. 7). The result of taking the principles of pro- 
portion between the various parts as the decisive factor 
when Josephus and the Mishna are at variance u exhibited 
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in the above diagram, which combines sections through the 
porch and holy place. 

The furniture of ‘ the holy place ’ remained as in formei 
days. Before the veil ."tood the idtar of incense; 
against the south wall the seven-brancht^d golden 
lampBtand, and opposite to it the table of sbewbread 
(Jos. BJ V. V. 5). A special interest attaches to the two 
latter from the fact, known to every one, that they were 
among the Temple spoils carried to Rome by Titus to 
adorn his triumph, and are still to be seen among the 
sculptures of the Arch of Titus, 

•The most holy place’ was empty as before (Jos. ib.), 
save for a stone on which the high priest, who alone had 
access to this Innermost shrine, deposited the censer of 
Incense on the Day of Atonement ( YSnid, v. 2). 

All In all, Herod's Temple was well worthy of a place 
among the architectural wonders of the world. One 
has but to think of the extraordinary height and strength 
of the outer retaining walls, parts of which still claim 
our admiration, and of the wealth of art and ornament 
lavished upon the porticot s and buildings. The artistic 
effect was furth(‘r heightened by the .succession of 
marble-paved terraces and courts, ri.sing each alxive 
and within the other, from the outer court to the Temple 
floor. For once we may entirely cn'clit the Jewish 
historian when he tells us that from a distance the whole 
resembled a snow-covered mountain, and that the light 
reflected from the glided porch dazzled the spectator 
like ‘the sun’s own rays’ (Jos. BJ v. v. 6). 

13. The daily Temple aervicc in NT times . — This 
article may fitly close with a brief account of the 
principal act of Jewish worship In the days of our Lord, 
which centred round the daily or ’contimiar (Heb. 
tamld. Ex 29**) burnt-offering, presented every morning 
and every evening, or rather mid-afternoon, throughout 
the year, In the name, and on behalf, of the whole com- 
munity of Israel (see Ex 20**'**, Nu 28®**). A detailed 
accGunt of this service, evidently based on reliable 
tradition, is given in the Mishna treatise Tamld, of which 
English translations will be found in Barclay’s Talmud, 
and in PEFSl 188.5, 119 ff. (cf. also the full exposition 
given by SchOrer, GJV» il. 288-299 -"*345-357 [/UP 
II. i. 273-299J). 

The detachment of prl<*sts on duty in the rotation 
of their ‘courses' (Lk 1») slej)! in the ‘hou.se Moked ’ 
(K on plan). Alx)Ut cook-crow the priest.s who wished 
to be drawn for the morning service bathed and robc‘d. 
and thereafter repaired to the chambrr Gazith (M) In 
order to determine by lot tho.se of their number who 
should ‘officiate.’ By the first lot a priest was .s<>lected 
to remove the ashes from the altar of burnt-offering, 
and prepare the wood, etc., for the morning sacrifice. 
This done, ‘the presiding official said to them, Come 
and draw (to decide) (1) whf) shall slay. (2) who shall 
lo.ss (the blood against the altar), (3) wljo shall remove 
the ashes from the incense altar, (4) who shall clean 
the lampstand, (.5)- (10) who shall carry the parts of the 
victim to the foot of the altar (six parts are specified], 

(11) who shall prepare the (rneal-offering) of fine flour, 

(12) the baked offering (of the high priest), and (13) the 
wine of the drink-offering’ (Mishna, Tamld, iii. 1). 

At the hour of dawn the preparations h<iro set 
forth were begun, and the Temple gates thrown oix*n. 
After the victim, a yearling lamb, had been slain, the 
incense altar prepared and the lamps trimmed, the 
officiating priests assembled in the chamber Gazith 
for a short religious sfTvicc, after which there commenced 
the solemn acts of worship in which the tamld culminated 
— the offering of incense and the burning of the sacrificial 
victim. The priest, chosen as before by lot (Lk !•), 
entered the Temple with a censer of Incense, and, while 
the smoke was ascending from the altar within the 
Holy Placii, the worshippers without prostrated them- 
selves In adoration and silent prayer. After the priestly 
benediction had been pronounced from the steps of 
the porch (TamW, vli. 2), the several parts of th* 
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sacrifice were thrown upon the altar and consumed. 
The pouring ot the drink-offering was now the signal 
for the choir of Levites to begin the chanting of the 
Psalm for the day. At Intervals two priests blew on 
silver trumpets, at whose sound the people again pros- 
trated themselves. With the close of the Psalm the 
public service was at an end, and the private sacrifices 
were then offered. 

The order of the mid-afternoon service differed from 
the above only in that the incense was offered after the 
burning of the victim instead of before. The lamps, 
also, on the 'golden candlestick,' were lighted at the 
‘evening’ service. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TEMPTATION. — The English words ‘tempt’ and 
•temptation' are in the OT — with the exception of 
Mai 3‘*, where a synonym bUchan is used, — the tr. 
of various forms of the root nissOh, which is 
most frequently rendered ‘prove.’ In Gn 22^ RV 
tr. ‘God did prove Abraham.’ But RV retains 
‘temptation* for (o) God’s testing of Pharaoh’s char- 
acter and disposition (Dt 4^, RVm ‘trials’ or ‘evi- 
dences'; cf. yi* 29*); (b) Israel’s distrustful putting 
of God Himself to the proof (Dt 6'«; cf. Ex 17=^ ^ 
Nu 14**, Ps 78‘«- *»■ «). In Ps 95* RV rightly keeps 
‘Massah* as a proper name, the reference being to the 
historic murmuring at Rephidira (Ex 17‘® ; cf. Dt 33*, 
Ps 81D. 

Driver {ICC, on Dt 6^*) points out, in a valuable note, 
that *nisBdh ia a neutral word, and mcjans to test or wove a 

S enon, to see whether ho will act in a particular way (Ex 16‘, 
.g 2** 3*) , or whether the character ne bears Is well estab- 
lished (1 K 10‘}. God thus proves a person, or puts him to 
the teat, to see u his fidelity or affection is sincere (Gn 22‘, 
Ex 20*®, Dt 8* 13*; cf. Ps 20D; and men teat, or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether Hi.s promise 
be true, or whether He is faithful to Ilis revealed cimracter 
(Ex 1^'», Nu 14**, Ps 106'*; cf. Is 7'*),’ 

2. The Gr. word peirasmos is the usual LXX rendering 
of maaedh. It is also ‘a neutral word,’ though in the 
NT it sometimes means enticement to sin (Mt 4‘, 1 Co 7*, 
Rev 2‘® etc.; cf. ‘the tempter,’ Mt 4», 1 Th 3*). In 
the RV it is almost always tr. ‘temptation,’ with 
the occasional marginal alternative ‘trial* (Ja 1*), 
1 P 1«); the exceptions are Ac 20**, Rev 3‘®, where 
‘trial’ is found in the text. The Arner. RV substitutes 
‘try’ or 'make trial of’ (‘trial’) for ‘tempt’ (‘tempta- 
tion’) ‘wherever enticement to what is wrong is not 
evidently spoken of’ (see Appendix to RV, note vi.); 
but ‘temptation’ is retained in Mt 6‘*“Lk ID, where 
the range of the petition cannot be thus limited; cf. 
Ja 1*. 

3. In expounding the prayer ‘Bring us not into 
temptation,’ and other passages in which the word 
has a wider meaning than enticement to sin, the diffi- 
culty is partially, but only partially, to be avseribed 
to the narrowing of the significance of the English 
word since 1611. If, as Driver thinks, ‘to tempt has. 
In modern English, acquired the sense of provoking 
or enticing a person in order that he may act in a par- 
ticular way (-Heb. hiaslth),' there is no doubt that 
‘tempt* is often ‘a misleading rendering.’ Into such 
temptation the heavenly B'ather cannot bring His 
children; our knowledge of His character prevents 
us from tracing to Him any allurement to evil. The 
profound argument of St. James (1**) is that God is 
‘ Himself absolutely unsusceptible to evil,’ and therefore 
He ia ‘Incapable of tempting others to evil’ (Mayor. 
Com., in loc.). But the difficulty is not removed when 
the petition is regarded as meaning * bring us not into 
trial.' Can a Christian pray to be exempted from the 
testing without which sheltered innocence cannot 
become approved virtue'^ Can he ask that he may 
never be exposed to those trials upon the endurance 
of which his blessedness depends (Ja 1**)? The suffi- 
cient answer is that He who was ‘ in all points tempted 
like M we are* CHe has taught us to pray ‘after 


this manner.’ His own prayer in Gethsemane (Mt 26**; 
and His exhortation to His disciples (v,*»), prove, bj 
example and by precept, that when offered in subjectios 
to the central, all-dominating desire ‘ Thy will be done,' 
the petition ‘Bring us not into temptation’ is alwayi 
fitting on the lips of those who know that ‘the flesh 
is weak.’ Having thus prayed, those who find them* 
selves ringed round (Ja 1*, peri) by temptations wih 
be strengthened to endure joyfully. Their experienct 
is not joyous, but grievous; nevertheless. Divine wisdom 
enables them to ‘ count it all joy ’ as being a part of th» 
discipline which is designed to make them ‘perfect an| 
entire, lacking in nothing.’ 

On the Temptation of our Lord see Jesus Christ, 
p- 447». J. G. Tasker. 

TEN. — See Number, § 7. 

TEN OOMMANDMENTS.— 1 .The traditional history 
of the Decalogue. — The ‘ten words’ were, according to 
Ex20,proclalnied vocally by God on Mt. Sinai, and written 
by Him on two stones, and given to Moses (24** 31** 
32**- *«; cf. Dt 5*2 9'® ”). When these were broken by 
Moses on his descent from the mount (Ex 32* », Dt 9‘D, 
he was commanded to prepare two fresh stones like the 
first, on which God re-wrote the ‘ten words’ (Ex 34*- *», 
Dt 10*- *). This is clearly the meaning of Ex. as the text 
now stands. But many critics think that v.**** originally 
referred not to the ‘ten words* of Ex 20, but to the 
laws of 34"-**, and that these laws were J’s version of 
the Decalogue. It must suffice to say here that if, as 
on the whole seems likely, v.**** refers to our Decalogue, 
we must distinguish the command to write the covenant 
laws in v.*^ and the words ‘he wrote’ in v.****, in 
which case the subject of the latter will be God, as 
required by 34*. The tw’o stones were Immediately 
placed in the ark, wliich had been prepared by Moses 
specially for that purpose (Dt lO*-'* [probably based on 
JEJ). There they were believed to have permanently 
remained (1 K 8", Dt 10*) until the ark was, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical tradition, hidden by .Jeremiah, when 
Jerusalem was finally taken by Nebuchadrezzar. 

2. The documentary history of the Decalogue. — A 
comparison of the Decalogue in Ex 20 with that of Dt 5 
renders it probable that both are later recensions of a 
much shorter original. The phrases peculiar to Dt 5 
are in most cases obviously characteristic of D, and 
must be regarded as later expansions. Such are ‘as 
the Lord thy God commanded thee’ in the 4th and 5th 
‘word,’ and ‘that it may go well with thee’ in the 6th. 
In the last commandment the first two clauses are trans- 
posed, and a more appropriate word (‘desire ’) is used for 
coveting a neighbour's wife. Here evidently we have 
also a later correction. Curiously enough Ex 20, while 
thus generally more primitive than Dent., shows signs of 
an even later recension. The reason for keeping the 
Sabbath, God’s rest after creation, is clearly based on 
Gn 2*-», which belongs to the post-exilic Priestly Code 
(P). The question is further complicated by the fact 
that several phrases in what is common to Ex 20 and Deut. 
are of a distinctly Deuleronomic character, as ’that 
is within thy gates’ in the 4th commandment, ‘that thy 
days may be long’ ‘upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’ in the 5th. We see, then, that 
the Decalogue of Ex. is In all probability the result of a 
double revision (a Deutcronomic and a Priestly) of a 
much more simple original. It has been suggested that 
originally all the commandments consisted of a single 
clause, and that the name * word ’ could be more naturally 
applied to such. In favour of thi.s view, beyond what 
has been already said, it is argued that this short form 
would be more suitable for Inscr'ction on stone. 

3. How were the ‘ten words divided? — The question 
turns on the beginning and the end of the Decalogue. 
Are what we know as the First and Second, and again 
what we know as the Tenth, one or two commandments? 
The arrangement which treats the First and Second 
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as one, and the Tenth as two, is that of the Massoretic 
Hebrew text both in Ex. and Dt., and was that of the 
whole Western Church from the time of St. Augustine 
to the Reformation, and is still that of the Roman and 
Lutheran Churches. Moreover, it may seem to have 
some support from the Deuteronomic version of the Tenth 
Commandment. Our present arrangement, however, 
is that of the early Jewish and early Christian Churches, 
and seems on the whole more probable in itself. A 
wife, being regarded as a chattel, would naturally come 
under the general prohibition against coveting a neigh- 
bour’s goods. If, as already suggested, the original fonn 
of the commandment was a single clause, it would 
have run, ‘Thou shall not covet thy neighbour’s house’ 
(see 8 (x.)). 

4. The contents of each table. — If, as suggested, the 
original commandments were single clausejs, it is most 
natural to suppose that they were evenly divided be- 
tween the two tables— five in each. This view is adopted 
without hesitation by Philo, and it is not contradicted by 
our Lord’s division of the Law into the love of God and 
the love of one’s neighbour. It would be difficult to 
class parents in the category of neighbour, whereas the 
reverence due to them w’as by the ancients regarded 
as a specially sacred obligation, and was included, by 
both Greeks and Romans at any rate, under the notion 
of piety. 

6. Order of the Decalogue. — The Hebrew texts of 
Ex 20 and J)t 5 agree in the order — murder, adultery, 
theft — as the subjects of the 6th, 7th, and 8th Com- 
mandments. The LXX (best MSS) in Ex. have the 
order— adultery, theft, murder; in Dt. — adultery, 
murder, theft. This last is borne out by Ro IS** and 
by Philo, and may po.ssibly have been original. 

6. Mosaic origin of the Decalogue. — The chief diffi- 

culty arisCvS^out of the Second Commandment. There 
can be little doubt that from primitive times the 
Israelites w'ere monolatrous, worshipping as their 
national God. But it is argued that this does not appear 
to have prevented them from recognizing to some 
extent Inferior divine beings, such as those repre- 
sented by teraphim, or even from representing their 
God under visible symbols. Thus in Jg 17* we find Micah 
making an image of Jahweh, without any disapproval 
by the writer. David himself had teraphim in his 
house (1 S Isaiah speaks of a pillar as a natural 

and suitable symbol of worship (Is 19*®); Hosea clas-ses 
pillar, ephod, and teraphim with sacrifices as means of 
worship, of w’hich Israel would be deprived for a while 
as a punishment (Hos 3D. The frequent condemnation 
of ashdrolh (sacred tree-images, AV *grove.s’) suggests 
that they too were common features of Semitic worship, 
and not confined to the worship of heathen gods. But 
It may reasonably be doubted whether these religious 
symbols were always regarded as themselves objects 
of worship, though tending to become so. Again, it 
may well have been the case that under the deteriorating 
Influences of surrounding Semitic worship, the people, 
without generally worshipping heathen god.s, failed 
to reach the high ideal of their traditional religion and 
worship. We may fairly say, then, that the Decalogue 
in its earliest form, If not actually Mosaic, represents 
in all probability the earliest religious tradition of Israel. 

7. Object of the Decalogue.—Looking from a Christian 
point of view, we are apt to regard the Decalogue a.s at 
any rate an incomplete code of religion and morality. 
More probably the ‘ten words’ should be regarded as a 
few easily remembered rules necessary for a half- 
civilized agricultural people, who owed allegiance to 
a national God, and were required to live at peace 
with each other. They stand evidently in close relation 
to the Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23), of which they 
may be regarded as either a summary or the kernel. 
With one exception (the Fifth, see below, 8 (v.)) they 
are, like most rules given to children, of a negative 
character — ‘thou shall not,’ etc. 


8. Interpretation of the Decalo^e.— There are a 

few obscure phrases, or other matters which cell for 
comment. 

(i.) ‘before me’ may mean either ‘in my presence,’ con- 
demning the eclectic worship of many gods, or ‘in preference 
to me.’ Neither interpretation would necessarily exclude 
the belief that other gods were suitable objects of worship 
for other peoples (ef. Tg ll'^). 

(ii.) ‘ the water un ier the earth.’ 'fhe Lsraelites conceived 
of the sea as extending under the whole land (hence the 
springs) . This, being in their view the larger part, might be 
used to express the whole. Fish and other marine animals 
are, of course, intended. 

‘unto thousands,’ better ‘a thousand generations.’ as in 
RVm. The punishment by God of children for the faults of 

{ )arents was felt to be a moral difficulty, and was denied 
>y Ezekiel (ch. 18). Similar action by judicial authorities 
was forbidden by Deut. (24*®; cf. 2 K 14®). But the words 
show that if evil actions influence for evil the descendants of 
the evil-doer either by heredity or by imitation, the influence 
of good actions for good is far more potent. 

(iii.) ‘Thou ... in vain,’ t.e. ‘for falsehood.’ This may 
mean ‘Thou shalt not perjure thyself’ or ‘Thou shalt not 
swear and then not keep thy oath.' The latter seems to 
be the current Jewish interijretation (see Mt 6**). Philo 
takes it in Ixjth senses. 

(iv.) ‘w'ithin thy gates,’ i.e. *thy cities’ (see 2). 

‘ for in six days,’ etc. We find in OT three distinct reasoitf 
for the observance of the Sabbath. (1) The oldest is 
that of the Book of the Covenant in Ex 23*®, ‘ that thine qx 
and thine ass may nave rest, and the son of thine handmaid 
and the stranger may be refreshed.’ In lix 20 and Dt 6 the 
rest of the domestic animals and servants appears as part of 
the injunction itself. (2) In Dt 5 there is added as a second- 
ary purpose, ‘that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou whereas the chief purpose of the 
observance is a.s a (tomrnerno ration of the Exodus. (3) 
Ex 20. revised after the Exile at or after the time that tne 
Prie.stly t’ode was published, buses the observance on the 
8al>batical rest of God after the Creation (Gn 2* * P). 

(v.) ‘ Honour thy Father,’ etc, It is not improbable that 
this commandment has been modified in form, and was origi- 
ndlly negative like all the rest, and referred like them to a 
prohibited action rather than to a correct feeling, as, very 
po8.Mil»ly, ‘Thou .shalt not smite,’ etc. (cf. Ex 21“ *0- At a 
later time such an outrage would have been hardly contem- 
plated, and would naturally have given way to the present 
commandment. The word ‘honour’ seems, according to 
current Jewi.sh teaching (see Lightfoot on Mt 15*), to have 
specially included feeding and clothing, and Christ assumes 
rather than inculcat€»s as new this application of the com- 
mandment. The Rabbinical teachers had encouraged men in 
evading a recognized law by their quibbles. 

(x.) ‘Thou shalt not . . . house.’ Deut. transposes the first 
two clauses, and reads ‘desire’ with wife. The teaching of 
Ex 20 is, beyond question, relatively the earliest. The wife was 
originally regarded as one of the chattels, though mdoubtedly 
the most important chattel, of the house, or general estab-' 
lishment. 

On the Decalogue in the NT see art. Law (in nt). 

F. H. Woods. 

TENT.— Apart from the traditions of the patriarchs 
a.s ‘quiet* men, ‘dwelling in tents’ (Gn 25*® RVrn), 
the settled Hebrews pre.served a reminder of their 
nomad ancestry in such pbra.ses as ‘going to one’s 
tent’ for to ‘go borne’ (Jg 19®), and in the recurring 
call, ‘to thy tents {i.e. to your home.s), O Israel’ 
(1 K 12‘® etc.). For an interesting case of adherence 
to the 'nomadic ideal’ on religious grounds, see 
Reciiabites. 

The Hebrew tent, even in later days, cannot have 
differed much from the simple Bedouin tent of to-day, 
made by sewing together strips of the native goats’ 
hair cloth (cf. 1* * I am black as the tents of Kedar’). 
These ‘curtains’ (Jer 4®°, Ex 26® and oft.) are held up 
by poles, generally 9 In number, arranged in three rows 
of three, and 6-7 ft. high, which are kept In position 
by roi)e8 — the ‘cords’ of EV, and the ‘tent-cord* 
of Job 4** RV — attached to ‘stakes’ or 'tent-pins* 
driven Into the ground by a mallet (Jg 4»*). The 
larger the tent, the longer the cords and the stronger 
the stakes, according to the figure, Is 64®. The tent, 
then as now, was probably dividecl into two parts by 
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htnflrln^ a curtain from the three middle poles along 
the length of the tent — the front division open and free to 
all, the back closed and reserved for tlie women and 
the privacy of domestic life (Jg 15i, Ca 3<; cf. Gn 18“^ ). 

In time of war we read both of booths (2 S so 
RV rightly for AV ‘tents’) and of tents (2 K 7\ 
Jer 37*®). The Assyrian sculptures represent the 
soldiers’ tents as conical in shape, supported by a 
central pole with two arms. On the famous bronze 
sheathing of the palace gates at Balawat, repn^senting 
every detail of the conduct of war, tlie royal pavilion 
(1 K 20'*- *®) is frequently represented. It was rec- 
tangular in shape, with ornamental wooden pillars with 
floral ciipitals at the four corners. The walls were 
probably of linen, and the roof evidently of tapestry 
or other rich material edged with tassels (see the plates 
In Billerbeck's Die Palaatlore Salmanaasars II., 1908). 

In early times a special tent was pitched for a newly 
wedded pair (Ps 19*, .11 2‘®; cf. 2 S IC^^), as is still the 
custom among the Arabs. The canopy under which 
Jewish couples are married at tlie present day still 
retains the name, as it is a survival of the ancient 
rhuppah or bridal l(*nt. 

Priscilla and Aquila, as well as the Apostle Paul, were 
tentmakers (Ac 18** ). Ke(‘ Siunxino and Weaving, §§1, 
4 (r). For the tent of meeting (UV) se<^ Tabeunacle. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TEPHOK. — One of the towns \i\ Judiea fortified by 
Bacchldes (1 Mae 9-’®). Tephori was probably an old 
Tappuah; but whether it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth- 
tappuah, is uncertain. 

TERAH. — The father of Abraham, Nahor, and 
Haran (Gn 11*« 1 Ch P«, Lk Along with his 

three sons he i.s said to have migrated from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Ilaran, wtu're he died. In Jos 24* it is said 
that he ‘served otluT gods’ — a statement which gav(' 
rise to some fanciful Jewish haggddOth about Terah us 
amafccTof idols. 2. A station of the Israelites (Nu 33** 2®). 

TERAPHIM.~SeeI mages; Israel,]). 412*’; alsop..'>69*. 

TEREBINTH doe.s not occur at all in AV, and only 
thrice in 11 V, being substituted in Is 6*® for ‘teil tree,’ 
in Hos 4'* for and in Sir 24‘® for ’turpentine 

tree.’ Strong reasons, how<‘ver, can be urged for 
rendering by * terebinth’ in a great many instances 
where EV has ‘oak’ (see Oak). The tenbinth or 
turpentine tree (Sir 24'®) — Pistnrtn trrrbinthus, the hutm 
of the Arabs — i.s one of tiie most imi)osing trees in 
Palestine. In almost every locality where it is allowed 
to attain its full growl li — 30 to 40 fe<>t liigti — it is associ- 
ated with a .sacred tomb or grove: many such groves 
are still deeply venerated in Galilee, llwarfed trees 
occur everywhere among the oak brushwood. The tree 
has pinnate, lancet sha]K>d leaves and small reddish 
clusters like immature grape clusters; it is also often 
covered with curious red galls-~like i)iece.s of coral. The 
dark overhanging foliage affords a grateful shade in 
summer, but in autumn the leaves change colour and 
fall off. Cf. Mamke. E. W’. G. Mahteuman. 

TERESH. — A chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Est 22'); 
called in Ad. Est. 12' Tharra. 

TERTIUS , — Bt. Paul’samanuensiswlio wrote Romans 
and added a personal salutation (16«), It was the 
Apostle’s custom to employ a scribe (no doubt dictating 
shorthand notes, a common practice), but to add a short 
autograph himself. The autographs ])robably are; 
Ro 16“-”, 1 Co (px])ressly), 2 Co Gal 

011 .u (expressly), Ei)h Ph 42' « Col 4‘« (expres.sly), 
1 Th 2 Th 3*’*' (expressly). In the Pastoral 

Epistles and Philemon, which are personal letters, the 
presence of autograph jmssages is more uncertain. 

A. J. Maclean. 

TERTULLUS. — This name (a diminutive of Tertius) 
is that of th© advocate hired by the Jews to speak for 
Ikem against St. Paul before Felix (Ac 24>). From his 


name we should judge him to be a Roman; probably 
he was not a Jew. It has been conjectured (Dean 
Milman) that his speech is a tran.slation from the Latin, 
though Greek was allowed in the law courts. It is a 
gross piece of flattery, for the Jews were in constant 
opposition to Felix. It accuses St. Paul of stirring up 
disturbances, of being the ringleader of an unlawful sect, 
and of profaning the Temple (cf. the reply in 25*^). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TESTAMENT. — The word Is not found in the OT. In 
the text of the RV of the NT it occurs only twice (He 
9'®^-), and is used to translate the Gr. word diathek?., 
elsewhere rendered ‘covenant’ (with ‘testament’ in 
the margin). In He 9'^-2o diathU'^ is three times trans- 
lated ‘covenant,’ and twice ‘testament.’ An indication 
of the dilliculty involved in its interpretation is given 
in the marginal note: ‘The Greek word here used 
signiiie.s both covenant and testament.' 

Ill classical Greek diathlkl means ‘a ti'stamentary 
dispo.sition,’ and synihi^kl ‘a covenant.’ The latter 
word connotes an agreement between two persons 
regarded as being on an equal footing {syn~)\ hence it is 
unsuitable as a designation of God’s gracious covenant.s 
with men. The LXX tiierefore us:? diathPkS as the 
equivahmt of tiie Heb. word for ‘coV(‘nant’ {b'erlth), 
its most frequent application being to the Divine cove- 
nants, which are not matters of mutual arrangement 
between God and His jieople, but are niUier ‘ analogous to 
tile disposition of property by testament.' In the LXX 
diathlkd was c'xteruled to covenants between man and 
man, but Westcott says; ‘There is not the least trace 
of the meaning “testament” in tiie Gre(‘k Old Test. 
Scrii)tures, and the idea of a ‘‘testament” was indeed 
foreign to the Jews till the time of the HtTods’ {Com. 
on llelnrews, Additional Note on 9'®). 

In tiie NT ‘covi'iiant’ is unquestionably the correct 
translation of diath^kl when it occurs ‘in strictly 
Bililical and Hebraic surroundings’ [see Covenant]. 
But, as Ramsay has i)olnted out, tliere was a develop- 
ment in the meaning of the word after the publication 
of the LXX. Tills development was ‘partly in the 
line of natural growth in Greek will-making, . . . partly 
in the way of a.ssimilation of Roman ’deas on wills' 
{Hist. Com. on Galatians, p. 360). Therefore the 
question which tiie interpreter mu.st a.sk is, ‘What 
ideas (lid the word convey to the first readers of the NT 
writings?’ 

Tli(‘ Revisers’ preference for ‘le.stament* in Ho 9'®*- 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that ‘the Homan 
will . . . appeared in the East as a document which had 
no .standing and no meaning until after tiie testator's 
death, and was revocable by liim at pleasure.* But 
whilst the Epistle to tiie Hebrews was written to those 
who knew only the Roman will, tiie Epistle to the 
Galatians was written at a time wiien in Hellenized 
.Asia Minor ‘irrevocability was a clmracteristic feature’ 
of Greek will-making. Tiie Galatian will had to do 
primarily witii tlie appoiiitmi nt of an heir; no second 
will could invalidate it or ‘add essentially novel con- 
ditions.’ Sucii a will furnished St. Paul (3'*) with an 
analogy: like God’s word, it was ‘irrevocable.’ It might 
be supplemented in details, but ‘in essence the second 
will must confirm the original will ’ (Ramsay, op. cii. p. 
349 flf.). 

In tlie NT, testaijicntum is the uniform I.at. tr. of 
diathiik^. Freipicuitly, tiierefore, it means ‘covenant’ 
(Lk 122, Ac 7®, Ro 1127 This use of tlie Latin 

w'ord is the explanation of the fact that, as early as the 
second cent, of our era, tlie books of tlie Old and New 
Covenants wen? spokiui of as tlie Old and New Testa- 
ments. J. G. Tasker. 

TESTAMENTS OF TWELVE PATRIARCHS.— Sot 

APOrALVRTIO Literatttre. 6. 

TESTIMONY. — See Ark, 1; Tabernaci.e, 7 (a); Wm 
ness; and, for 2 K 11'®, Ornaments. 4. 



TETH 

TKTH . — The ninth letter of the Heb. alphabet, and 
M such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate the 
Gth part, each verse of which begins with this letter. 

TBTRAROH. — The transliteration of a Gr. word 
ijietrarchls) whose literal meaning is ‘the ruler of a 
fourth part.’ As a title it lost its strict etymological 
force, and was used of ‘a petty prince,’ or ‘the ruler of 
a district.’ In the NT 'Herod the tetrarch’ is Herod 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great; he ruled over Galilee 
and Pereea (Mt 14‘, Lk 3^- 9’, Ac 13'), and is popularly 

styled ‘king’ (Mk 6'^-, Mt 14®). Two other tetrarchs 
are mentioned in Lk 3'; viz., Herod Philip, the brother 
of Antipas, who ruled over the Ituraean and Trachonitic 
territory; and Lysanias, who was Tetrarch of Abilene 
*ln the fifteenth year of Tiberius’ (see SchOrer. HJP i. 
II., App. 1). J. G. Tasker. 

TETTER. — See Medicine, p. 600 ». 

TEXT, VERSIONS, AND LANGUAGES OF OT.— 
1. Languages of the OT. — The OT, except certain 
small sections, was written in Ilelrrew, and it has been 
preserved in its original language. But Jer 10", 
Dn 2*-7*«, Ezr 4*-6'* are in Aramaic, though it 
is disputed in the case of Dn 2*-7®* whether this was 
the original language, or tiiat of an Aramaic version 
which has replaced a Hebrew original. Hebrew and 
Aramaic alike belong to the group of languages known 
as Semitic, of which Assyrian (or the language of the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians) and Arabic are 
also important members. 

2. The Hebrew language: Character and History . — 
Hebrew is closely allied to Phoenician, to the language 
of the Moabites represented by Mesha’s inscription 
(c, B-c. 800), and to the language spoken in Canaan 
before (as well as after) the H(‘brew invasion, known 
In part from the Canaanite glosses in the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets (c. b.c. 1400), in part from Canaanitish names 
contained in ancient monuments, as, for example, the 
list of places in Canaan recorded as among his conquests 
by Thothmos iii. (c. b.c. 1600). It i.s held by some 
scholars that the conquering Israelites adopted the 
language of Canaan, having previously spoken a language 
more nearly akin to Arabic (so, e.g., Hornmel, AHT 
120, 218). From the time at least when they were once 
well settled in the country, Hebrew was alike the collo- 
quial and the literary language of the Israelites. Some 
difference, such as is usual, no doubt always exi.sted 
between the colloquial and tlie literary language, though 
our knowledge of the colloquial is only such as we can 
draw by inference from the literature. But there 
came a time when Hebrew ceased to be the colloquial 
language, being replaced by Aramaic, and survived only 
as a literary language. The disuse of Hebrew in favotir 
of Aramaic cannot be precisely dated, and was probably 
enough gradual; according to 2 K 18®*, in the time of 
Isaiah (8th cent, b.c.), Aramaic was unintelliglide to 
the Jewish populace, but as a language of diplomacy 
was spoken by Assyrian and Jewish officials alike. 
Apparently as late as Nehemiah (5th cent, b.c.) the 
colloquial language of the Jews in Palestine was still 
Hebrew, called ‘Jewish’ (Neh as in 2 K 18**). 
In the first century a.d., as the few sayings of the popular 
language preserved in the NT (such as Talitha cvmi) 
prove, it was Aramaic. Between these two dates, and, 
as we may infer from the increasing influence of Aramaic 
on the lator books of the OT, considerably nearer the 
earlier than the later date, the change was made. Long 
before Aramaic replact'd Hebrew as the spoken language, 
it exercised an influence through the spoken on the 
written language such as is commonly exercised by the 
language of one neighbouring people on another, — that is 
to say, Hebrew borrowed words from Aramaic, as English 
borrows words from French and French from English. 
The Northern Kingdom was first brought Into closer 
proximity with Aramaic-speaking peoples, and later the 
;5outhem Kingdom; and Aramaieins have consequently 
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been regarded as pointing to a northern, or to a relatively 
late, origin of the writings in which they occur. Certainly 
any large presence of Aramaisms, and In particular 
any conspicuous Aramaizing of the syntax, due to the 
influence on their writings of the language which the later 
writers commonly spoke, such as we find, for example, in 
Daniel and Ecclesiastes, points to a late date. 

Other languages besides Aramaic contributed to the 
vocabulary of Hebrew: Assyrian, indirectly through 
the Canaanites from the earliest times to an extent not 
easily to be defined, and later directly; Persian, after 
the Persian conquest of Babylon in 538; Greek, after 
the time of Alexander (332 b . c .); and Latin, after the 
establishment of Roman suzerainty over Judjea in the 
first century b . c . Tiatln words are found in the Hebrew 
of the MLshna, but not In the OT; a few Greek words 
in the latest writings of the OT (particularly Daniel, 
about B.c. 167) and very many in the Mishna; Per.sian 
words in some of the po.st-exilic literature (Esther, 
Canticles, Tobit). 

3. The Hebrew alphabet vowelless. — The Hebrew’ 
alphabet used by the OT writtus consisted of twenty- 
tw'o consonants; it contained no voW(;ls, in this resembling 
Plurniclan, Moabitic, and the ancient Arabic and Syriac 
alphabets. Our kriowledge of the pronunciation of 
Hebrew word.s, as far as the vowels are concerned, depends 
on three main source.s: (1) JewLsh tradition, which 
is embodied in vowel signs invented between the 4th 
and 9th centuries a.d., and written under, over, or in 
the consonants of the ancu'iit text; (2) the Greek 
versions, which transliterate a large number of Hebrew 
words, especially, but by no means only, the proper 
names; (3) the Assyrian texts: the.se, being written in 
a language which expressed in writing vowel sounds as 
well as consonantal, give us the vowels of such Hebrew 
names as they cite. 

Though in the oldest Hebrew MSS of the Bible the 
consonants of the original text are accompanied by the 
vowels W'hich express at once the traditional pronuncia- 
tion and the traditional interpretation of the text. It is 
now as generally accepted that the vowels formed no 
part of the original text as that the earth revolves round 
the sun. Down to the 17th century it was otherwise; 
and that century was marked by a final and keen dis- 
cussion of this point. 

4. Transliteration of Hebrew adopted in this article.-^ 
Since considerable Importance attache-S to this Jewish 
tradition as to the pronunciation, it will be necessary 
to repre.sent the vowels in our discussion of the text, 
but it is important also to indicate their secondary 
origin and sut)()rdinate position. Throughout this 
article, then, the Hebrew consonants will be represented 
by equivalent or approximately equivalent English 
capitals, except the 1st and 10th letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which, being gutturals with no approximate 
equivalent in English, will be retained in their Hebrew 
form (N, J7), and may be pa.sa«'d over impronounced 
by the English reader. The vowels will be represented 
by English small letters printed under the consonant 
after which they are to be pronounced; thus DBR, 

pronouncc'd dnhar. The Jewish scholars distinguished 
i)y different signs l)etween long and short vowels; no 
attempt will be made here to mark these distinctions, 
and the peculiar half-vowels, the sh^va's, as they are 
termed, will be left unrepresented. I..etter8 doubled In 
pronunciation, but without a vowel between them, were 
representt^fl by the letter written once, not twic.e. The 
Hebrew vocalists distinguished these doubled letters 
by inserting a dot in the middle of them. This dot or 
daghesh will be represented here by the sign | above the 

I 

letter; thus DBR, pronounced dibber, 

i e 

5. Date of the addition of vowels to the OT text. — The 
date at which the vowels were attached to the oonsonantt 
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of the Hebrew text can be determined only within broad 
limits. It was after the beginning of the 5th cent, a.d., 
for the way in which Jerome speaks leaves no room for 
doubt that the Hebrew Scriptures in his day were un- 
vocalized; It must have been before the 10th cent., for 
the fully developed system is employed in the earliest 
Hebrew Biblical MSS, which date from the beginning of 
the 10th cent, (or, according to some, from the 9th cent.). 

6. Earlier attempts to represent vowel sounds. — Long 
before the invention of vowel points certain consonants 
had been used, though neither systematically nor con- 
sistently, to indicate the vowel sounds: thus H wa.s 
used to indicate a, and sometimes c; W to indicate o 
or u, Y to indicate i. This practice in some measure 
goes back to the times, and doubtless also to the actual 
usage, of some of the writers of the OT; but in many 
cases these consonants used to indicate vowels were 
adtied by scribes or editors. This we learn from tlie 
fact that passages which happen to occur twice in the 
OT differ in the extent to which, and the particular 
instances in which, these letters are employed. Ps 18 
occurs not only in the Psalter, but also in 2 S 22; the 
Psalm expresses these consonants used vocalically 17 
times where 2 Sam. do<»s not, e.g. 2 Sam. write.s KDMNY 
(v.«) and HHSYM (v.3>), where tlie Ps. writes KDMWNY 
and HHWSYM. In some cases Rabbinic discussions 
prove that word.s now written with these vowel letters 
were once without them; .so, e.g., it appears from a di.s- 
cussion attributed to two Rabbis of the 2nd cent. a.d. 
that in Is 5P the word LXWMY (‘my nation’ RV) was 
at that time written without the W. thus Lii{MY. Tiie 
Importance of this fact for the textual criticism will 
aptwar later. 

7. Character of eindence for the text of OT. — The text 
of the OT has been transmitted to us through circum- 
stances singularly different from those which mark the 
transmiH.sion of the NT text; and the results are a 
difference in the relative value attaching to different 
clas.ses of evidence, and a much less close and sure 
approach to the original text when the best use has 
been made of the material at our dispo.sal. Quotations 
play a much less lmrnf:diaie and conspicuous part in 
the criticism of the OT than in the criticism of the 
NT; and here we may confine our attention to the 
nature of tlic evidence for the text of the OT furnished 
by (1) Hebrew MSS. (2) ancient Versions. 

8. (I) Hebrew MSS. — One well-establi.shed result of 
tin? examination of Hebrew MSS is that all existing 
MSS an* derived from a. single edition prepared byJewi.sh 
scholars in accordance with a textual tradition which 
go<?s back sub.stantially to the 2nd cent, a.d., but became 
increasingly minute. This is x>roved by the existence 
in all MSS of the .same ixiculiarities, .such a.s the occurrence 
at c.ertain places of letters smaller or larger than the 
normal, of dots over certain letters, or broken or inverted 
letters. For example, the H in tlie word BuBRSM 
((In 2<) is written small in all Hebrew MSS; it was 
doubtless written originally so by accident or owing 
to x)resHure of room; but under the influence of a school 
of Jewish scholars, of whom R. Aqiba in the 2nd cent. 
B.c. wa.s a lea/iing spirit, all such minutiae of the Scripture 
acquired a mystic significance. Thus the word Just 
cited really means ‘when they were created,’ but the 
small H was taken to mean that the words were to be 
translated 'in the letter H he (i.c. God) created them’ 
(the heavens and the eartli), and this in turn led to 
much curious speculation. As another illustration of 
this method of interpretation, which was so important 
In securing from the 1st or 2nd cent. a.d. onwards a 
remarkably accurate transmi.ssion of the text, the cose 
of the word WYYZR in Gn 2^ may be cited. The word 
means ‘And he formed’; an alternative orthography 
for the word is WYl^R (with one Y). Why, it was 
asked, was it here written with two Y’s? Because, it was 
answered, God created man with two Y^RS (t.e. two 
natures), the good nature and the bad. In order to 
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secure the perpetuation of the text exactly as it existed, 
a mass of elaborate rules and calculations was gradually 
established ; for example, the number of occurrences oif 
cases of peculiar orthography, the number of words 
in the several books, the middle word in each book, and 
so forth. Were calculated and ultimately embodied in 
notes on the margins of the MSS containing the Scriptures*. 
This textual tradition is known a.s theMassorah,and those 
who perpetuated it as Massoretes. Tlie Massorah also 
includes a certain number of variant or conjectural 
reatlings; in this case the one reading (Kethibh 
‘written’) stands in the text, but provided with vowels 
that do not belong to the consonants in the text, but tc 
the consonants of the alternative reading (Qere ‘read’) 
given in the margin. E.g., in Job the word BMW, 
which means ‘ with,’ should, if vocalized, have the vowel o 
over the W ; but in the Hebrew text the vowel actually 
supplied to the word is e under the M, which is the vowel 
that really belongs to the marginal reading BMY, and 
this means ‘ in the water of.’ These Ma.ssoretic variants 
are for the most part relatively uninteresting. The value 
of the Massorah in perpetuating a form of the Hebrew 
text for many centuries has doubtless been great; but it 
lias also long served to obscure the fact that the text 
wiiich it has perpetuated with such sligiit variation 
or mutilation was already removed by many centuries 
from the original text and had suffered considerably. 

In spite of the Ma.ssorah, certain minute variations 
have crept into the Hebrew MSS and even into the 
consonantal text. The vowels, it must be repeated, 
are merely an interpretation of the original text of 
Scripture, and not part of it, and different Hebrew MSS 
show as a matter of fact two distinct systems of vocaliza- 
tion, with different .symbols. 

9. The earliest MSS. — Among the earliest Hebrew 
Biblical MSS are the Frophetarum posteriorum codex 
Babylonicus Pctropolitanus, dated a.d. 916; a codex of 
the Former and Latter Prophets now in the Karaite 
synagogue at Cairo, and written, if correctly dated, in 
A.D. 89,5; a codex of the entire Bible, written by Samuel 
ben Jacob, now at St. Petersburg, and written, if the 
dating be genuine, in a.d. 1909. 

10. Critical editions of the Massoretic text. — The most 
accurate reproductions of the Ma.s,soretic text are the 
edition of the Hebrew Bible by S. Baer and Fr. Delitzsch 
an<l that by C. D, Ginsburg. These are critical editions 
of the Mas.soretic text, but make no attempt to be critical 
editions of the OT text, i.e. they make no u.se whatever 
of the Versions or of any other evidence than the 
Mas.sorptic tradition. 

11. The Samaritan Pentateuch. — Before passing from 
the evidence of Hebrew M88 we have to note that for 
the Pentateuch, though unfortunately for the Pentateuch 
only, we have the invaluable a.ssistance of a Hebrew 
text representing an entirely different recension. This 
is the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is a form of the Hebrew text which has been 
perpetuated by the Samaritans. It is written in the 
Samaritan character, which far more closely resembles 
the ancient Hebrew' characters than the square Hebrew 
characters in which the Massoretic MSS are written, 
and is without vowels. The av'ailable MSS of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch are considerably later than the 
earlie.st Massoretic MSS; nor is it probable that the copy 
at Nablus, though perhaps the earliest Samaritan MS in 
existence, is earlier than the 12th or 13th cent. a.d. But 
the value of the recerivsion lies in the fact that It has 
descended since the 4th cent. b.c. in a different circle, 
and under different circumstances, from tho.se which 
have influenced the Massoretic MSB. Though in some 
respects, as for example through expansion by insertion 
of matter from parallel paiwages, the Samaritan is more 
remote than the Jewish from the original text, it has 
also preserved better readings, often in agreement with 
the LXX. An instance is Gn 4»; here in the ordinary 
Hebrew MSS some words spoken by Cain have certainly 
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dropped out; the fact is obscured Iti the RV (text), 
which mistranslates; the Hebrew text really reads, 
'And Cain said to Abel his brother’; the Samaritan 
text and the LXX have the additional words. ‘ Let us go 
into the field'; this is probably right (see next clause). 

12. The Samaritan Targum. — No thoroughly critical 
edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch at present exists. 
The material for establishing a critical text consists of 
the several MSS and also of the Samaritan Targum — a 
translation of the Samaritan recension into an Aramaic 
dialect. The colloquial language of the Samaritans, 
like that of the later Jews, was different from that in 
which the Scripture was written. 

13. Papyrus fragment of OT text. — Thanks to a recent 
discovery, we have a further witness to a fragment of 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. This is the Nash 
pai)yrus. The papyrus is apparently not later than 
the 2nd cent, a.d.; and it contains the Ten Command- 
ments and Dt 6^^- in Hebrew. The text, which is of 
course unvocalized, is several times in agreement with 
the LXX against the Massoretic text. This fragment 
was edited by Mr. S. A. Cook in PS BA (Jan. 1903). 

14. (2) Versions: Earliest MSS, — We come now to 
the second main branch of evidence for the text of the 
OT. The evidence of Versions is of exceptional import- 
ance in the case of the (3T. In the first place, the actual 
MSS of the Versions are much older than the earliest 
Hebrew MSS; the earliest Hebrew MSS date from the 
10th cent, a.d., but there are Greek MSS of the OT of 
the 4th cent. a.d. and there is a Syriac MS of the greater 
part of the Pentateuch of the date a.d. 464. But 
secondly, and of even greater importance, the Versions, 
and especially the LXX, represent different lines of 
tradition; in so far as the original text of the LXX 
itself can be established, it is a witness to the state of 
the text some two to four centuries before the date at 
which the stereotyping of the Hebrew text by the 
Massoretes took place. 

The Versions of the OT are either primary, i.e. made 
direct from the Hebrew text, or secondary, i.e. made 
from a Version. Secondary Versions are of immediate 
importance in establishing the true text of the primary 
version from which they are made; and only indirectly 
witness to the Hebrew text. Among them the Old 
Latin Version is of exceptional importance in deter- 
mining the text of the LXX. On this and other versions 
of the LXX. see Greek Versions of OT, § 11. 

16. Brief account of the Primary Versions. — The 
Primary Versions of the OT, arranged in (approximately) 
chronological order, are as follows: — 

(1) The earliest Greek Version, commonly known as 
the Septuagint. Theearliest pan of this version, namely, 
the translation of the Pentateuch, goes back to the 
^rd century b.c. Ihe remaining parts of the OT were 
translated at different later periods; but the version 
was i)robably, in the main at least, complete before the 
511(1 of the 2nd cent. n.c. See Gii. Versions op OT. 

(2) The Targums. Thestj Aramaic versions may be 
considered next, inasmuch as they rest on a tradition 
earlier than the date of the versions yet to be mentioned; 
it is probable, however, that no Targum was actually 
committed to writing till some centuries later, after 
the later Greek versions, perhaps, too, after the Syriac 
Version, had been made. 

The quotation from Pa 22‘ in Mt 27<* |j Mk 15*< is in 
Aramaic: and Eph 4* agrees more closely with the Targum 
than with the Hebrew text of Ps 68L From these facts we 
may perhaps infer that an Aramaic version had to some 
%xtent become orally fixed by the 1st cent. a.d. 

TheTargurasarein large part very free, and even diffuse, 
paraphrases rather than translations of the Hebrew 
text. They owe their origin to the custom of explain- 
ing the Hebrew passages of Scripture read in the syna- 
^sgues in the language spoken by the people, which 
was Aramaic. The^earliest (as is most generally believed) 
Wid least paraphrastic of these versions is the Taxgum 
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of Onkeloa on the Pentateuch ; it does not appear to 
have been committed to writing before the 5th cent, a.d., 
and is first mentioned by name by Saadiah Gaon in the 
9th century. Far more paraphrastic is the Targum of 
the Pentateuch known as the Targum of Jonathan, or the 
Jerusalem Targfum. Fragments of yet a third Targum 
of the Pentateuch survive, and are known as the 2nd 
Jerusalem Targum. Quite distinct from these Is the 
Samaritan Targum, which is a translation of theSamaritan 
recension of the Hebrew text (see § 11). The chief 
Targum of the Prophets Is that known as the Targum of 
Jonathan ben Usziel: it is not much younger than the 
Targum of Onkelos, and is by some considered to be even 
earlier. There are also fragments of another Targum of 
the Prophets. Targurns of the Hagiographa (with the 
exception of Ezra. Nehemiah, and Daniel) exist, and there 
are two of the Book of Esther. Cf. art. Taroums. 

The text of the Targuins will be found in Walton’s 
(and other) polyglots, with a Latin translation. Onkelos 
has been separately edited by Berliner (1884), and the 
Prophets and Hagiographa by Lagarde (1872, 1874). 
See, further, Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Targum.’ There is an 
English translation of the Targuins of the Pentateuch 
by Etheridge (2 vols., London, 1862-1865). 

(3). (4), and (5) The Greek Versions (which have 
survived in fragment.^ only) of Acjuila, Tlieodotiori, and 
Symmachus, all of the 2nd cent. a.d. See Greek 
Versions of OT. §§ 15-18. 

(6) The Syriac- Version, commonly called the Peshltta. 
The date at which this version was made is unknown. 
The earliest extant MS of part of this version is, as 
stated above, of the year 464 a.d.; and the quotations 
of Aphroates (4th cent, a.d.) from all parts of the OT 
agree with the Peshitla. The character of the version 
differs in different books, being literal in the Pentateuch 
and Job, paraphrastic for example In Chronicles and 
Ruth. The text in the main agrees closely with the 
Massoretic Hebrew text, though in parts {e.g. in Genesis, 
Isaiah, thti Minor Prophets, and P.salms) it has been 
influenced by the LXX. 

(7) The Vulgate. — The Old Latin Version was a trans- 
lation of the LXX. To Christian scholars ac(|ualnted 
with Hebrew the wide differences between the LXX 
and versions derived from it and the Hebrew text then 
current became obvious. As it seemed suitable to 
Origen to correct the current LXX text so that it should 
agree more closely with the Hebrew, so at the close of 
the 4th century Jerome, after first revising the Old 
Latin, making alterations only when the sense absolutely 
demanded it, prepared an entirely fresh translation 
direct from the Hebrew text. The Vulgate is derived 
from this direct translation of Jerome’s from the Hebrew 
in the case of all the canonical books of the OT except 
the Psalms; the Psalms appear commonly In editions 
of the Vulgate in the form of the so-called Galilean 
Psalter: this was a second version of the Old Latin, in 
which, however, after the manner of Orlgen’s Hexaplaric 
text, the translation was brought nearer to the current 
Hebrew text by including matter contained In the later 
Grc?ek versions but absent from the LXX, and obelizing 
matter in the LXX which was absent from the later 
versions. Jerome’s Latin version of the Psalms, made 
direct from the Hebrew, has been edited by Lagarde 
iPsalterium juxta Hehrmos Hieronymi, 1874). On the 
extent to which editions of the Vulgate differ from 
Jerome’s translation, see Vulgate. In some cases 
additional matter (e.g. 1 S on which passage see 
§ 24) has been Incorporated from the Old Latin. 

The effect of the substitution of Jerome’s version 
from the Hebrew text for the Old Latin version of the 
LXX was to give the Church a Bible which was more 
elegant and intelligible and in much closer agreement 
with the Hebrew text current in the 4th cent, a.d., but 
which at the same time was in many passages more 
remote from the original text of the OT. 
i 16. Tvh) groups of versions. Pre-eminence of Ihe 
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StptuagifU , — Judged from the standpoint of their 
Importance for recovering the original text of the OT, 
and for the kind of service which they render to OT 
textual criticism, the primary versions fall into two 
groups: (1) the LXX, (2) the rest. The LXX differs, 
and often differs widely, from the Massoretic text; the 
remaining versions closely agree with it: the LXX 
dates from before the Christian era and, what is more 
significant, from before tlie rise of the Massoretic schools; 
the remaining versions date from after the Christian 
era, and, with the possible exception of the Syriac, from 
after the close of 1st cent. a.d. The agreement of these 
versions made direct from the Hebrew text at various 
dates 8ubs<‘quent to 100 b.c. confirms the conclusion 
suggested alxove, that since that date the Hebrew text 
has suffered relatively little in course of transmission. 
Siicli variations as do occur in these versions from the 
Hebrew consist largely (though not exclusively) of varia- 
tions in the interpretation of the consonants, i.e. while 
pn‘8iipposing the same consonants as the present 
Hebrew text, they presuppose also that these consonants 
were pronounced with other vowels than those which 
were added to the text after the 5th ctmt. a.d. These 
variations therefore do not, strictly speaking, represent 
variants in the text of the OT, but merely in the com- 
mentary on that text, which at the time the versions 
were made was still oral, and only later was committed 
to writing in tlie form of vow**Is attached to the con- 
sonants, of which alone the Scripture proper consisted. 

A fulh'r discussion of the versions of the OT other 
than the LXX would carry us into minvticB of the subject 
which do not belong to a brief skidch such as the present. 
On the other hand, tlje LXX claims further attention 
even here. 

17. The early history of the Hebrew text. — The history 
of the Hebrew text since the 2n(l c(>nt. a.d. is uneventful; 
It is a history of careful transmission which has preserved 
the text from any serious deterioration since that date. 
But the fortunes of the text iK-fore that date had been 
more varied and far less happy. They cannot be 
followed completely, nor always with certainty. But 
the main fact is abundantly clear, that between the 
ages of their several authors and the 2nd cent. a.d. 
the Hebrew' Scriptures had suffered corruption, and not 
infrequently very serious corruption. Nor is this sur- 
prising when it is remembered that the text in that 
period consisted of consonants only, that in the course 
of it the character of the writing was changed from 
the Old Hebrew to the square character still in use 
(the difference lw^>tween the two being greater than that 
b<‘tween old black letter type and tlie Homan tyiK? now 
commonly used), that in the earlier part of the period 
cxipies of the books cannot have been numerous, and 
that in times of persecution copies were hunted for 
and destroyed (1 Mac ]«^ ). We are here concerned, of 
course, merely with such changes as crept into the text 
accidentally, or such minor changes as the Introduction 
of the expressed for the implicit subject, which belong 
to the proving* of textual crlt icism. The larger changes 
due to the editing and redacting or union of material 
belong to the province of higher criticism, though in 
the case of the OT it is particularly true that at times 
the line lx*tween the two is not shariily defined. Our 
chief clues to the earlier history of the Hebrew text, 
and to the solution of the problems connected with it, 
will be found in a comparison of the Hebrew text with 
the Septuaglnt version, and in certain filatures of the 
Hebrew text itself. The remainder of this article 
will be devoted to elucidating and illustrating these 
iwo points. 

18. The Hebrew Text between c. b.c. 250 and c. a.d. 
too. The LXX and the Massoretic Text. — The materials 
for forming a judgment on the general character of the 
changes undergone during this period by the Hebrew 
text, and for the existence of early variant readings 
in particular passages, are to be drawn mainly from 
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a comparison of the LXX with the Hebrew texts. A 
much smaller amount of material is to be derived from 
the quotations in the NT and other early Jewish works, 
such as the Book of Jubilees, written, according to Dr. 
Charles, at the close of the 2nd century b.c.; but so 
far as it goes this material bears witness of the same 
general character as that of the LXX. 

19. A correct solution of tlie main problem here raised 
depends on three things: (1) the establishment of the 
original text of the LXX; (2) the detection of the 
Hebrew text which lay before the translators; and (3) in 
cases where the Hebrew text there recorded differs from 
the present Hebrew text, the determination of the more 
original of the variants. A complete solution of the 
problems will never be reached, for it will be no more 
possible to establish Ix^yond dispute the original text of 
the LXX than the text of the NT; the detection of the 
underlying Hebrew text must Inevitably often remain 
doubtful; and when variants are established, there 
will be in many cases room for differences of opinion 
as to their relative value. But though no complete 
solution is to be hoped for, a far greater approximation 
to such a solution than has yet bt^en reached is possible. 
A good beginning (though no more) towards the recovery 
of the original text of the LXX has been made (see 
Greek Ver.sions op OT, § 13), but of really systematic 
work on the recovery of the underlying Hebrew text 
there has been far too little. What commonly happens 
is that in particular passage.s where the sense of the 
LXX and of the Hebrew text differs, the Greek is re- 
translated without exhaustive reference to the methods 
of the translators, and the re-translation thus obtained 
is cited as the variant. In many cases the true variant 
even thus has undoubtedly been obtained, but in many 
others a closer and more systematic investigation of the 
methods and idiosyncrasies of the translators has shown 
or will show that, through misinterpretation, the support 
of the LXX has been cited for variants which there is 
no reason for believing ever had any existence. 

20. Distinction between real and apparent variants. — 
A difference in sense between the Greek version and 
the Hebrew text as subsequently interpreted by no means 
nece.s.sarily points to a variation in the Hebrew text 
that underlay the version. 

For examplei. parts of the three Hebrew verbs ^BH {to lead 
captive) , and YSB {to dwell) and of S WB (to return) are indis- 
tingiu.shable in the Hebrew consonantal text; the letters 
WV»B may have among others the following meanings, 
ami he dwelt, and he returned, and he brought back, andne 
took captive. 

The substitution of one of these meanings for the 
other occasionally reduces the Gret'k version to nonsense; 
inconvenient as this must have been for those who used 
that version, or versions, like the Old Latin, made from 
it, it presents no difficulty to those who are attempting 
to recover the Hebrew original of the Greek version. 
It may sound paradoxical, yet it is to a large extent 
true, that for textual criticism the LXX is most useful 
when it makes least sense; for when a passage makes 
no sense in the Greek, but can be explained as a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew, we have the best of reasons for 
believing that we have before us the original text of 
the Greek, and through it can recover a Hebrew text of 
early date. Copyists and translators do not deliberately 
turn sense into nonsense, and sense does not frequently, 
through mere, accidents of transmission, become the 
particular form of nonsense that can be accounted for 
by a misunderstanding of a Hebrew original. 

As a further illustration we may refer to the Greek trans- 
lation of the letters BY; these very commonly occur with 
the meaning in me, but they also represent a particle of 
entreaty Oh ! or / pray /; this particle occurs but rarely, 
about a dozen times altogether, and its existence was un- 
known to some of the Greek translators. In the Pentateuch 
and Joshua it is correctly rendered ; but elsewhere it is rendertd 
*in me’ with ridiculous results, as the English reader will 
see if he substitutes these words for *Oh’ in Jg 6**, 1 B !• 
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But again .there is no difficulty in seeing beneath the nonsense 
of the Greek the true sense and the actual reading of the 
Hebrew. The ignorance of the translators is as useful to 
the textual critic as their knowledge. 

21. Euphemistic translations . — But there are many 
variations in sense which point to no real textual 
variants, though both Hebrew and Greek in themselves 
yield a good sense. 

The last clause of the 19th Psalm in the A V. * O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer, ’reads admirably; but though 
the tranuatom ^ve us no clue to the fact, it is not a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, it is a translation of the LXX. The 
Hebrew reads ‘My rock and my redeemer’ (so RV). In 
this case the LXX rendering is due not to ignorance, but to 
religious sortie; their rendering is a euphemism. So in 
Gn the Greek version substitutes 'Enoch was well- 
pleasing to God’ (hence He IH) for the anthropomorphic 
^walked with God' of the Hebrew text; in these cases, 
if we had not also the Hebrew text we could not discover 
the original from the LXX with certainty, or, perhaps, even 
be sure that the translators were paraphrasing and not 
translating. 

22. Relative values of Greek version and Hebrew text . — 
These illustrations may suflice to show both that much 
care is required in using the LXX for the recovery of 
the Hebrew underlying it, and also that it Is wide of 
the mark to depreciate the textual value of the version 
by emphasizing the ignorance of the translators. Before 
either the fullest or the securest use of the version can 
be made, an immense amount of work remains to be 
done; but the importance of doing this work is clear, 
for even the most cautious deductions have already 
proved that the text underlying the LXX and the 
present Hebrew text differ widely, and that in many 
instances the LXX text is sup^iTior. The relative values 
differ in the case of different books; and to avoid mis- 
understanding it should be added that in no case would 
a simple translation of the LXX bring us as near to 
the sense of the original document as a translation 
from the Hebrew text; nor would it be possible, unles.s 
the Hebrew text had survived, to detect by m<‘ans of 
the LXX the correct text and the sense of the original. 
Issues are sometimes confused, and the di.stinctive char- 
acteristics and virtues of our two ciuef witn<*sses to the 
text of the OT obscured, in discussions as to the relative 
values of the LXX and the Massoretic text. Perhaps 
the most Important general point to remember is that 
neither the one nor the other would be nearly as valu- 
able by itself as it is when used in combination with the 
other. 

23. Examples of important readings preserved by the 
Greek Version only . — We may now pa.ss to some illustra- 
tions of important variations in which the LXX has 
clearly preserved an earlier text than the Hebrew. 
These are much less numerous in the Pentateuch than 
elsewhere; probably the Law, as the most important 
Scripture, received at an early period something ap- 
proaching to that great care in transmission which was 
later extend<*d to tlie entire OT. It is the more remark- 
able, therefore, that in one section of the Pentateuch 
(Ex 35-39) we find striking differences in the arrange- 
ment of sections in the Hebrew and Greek texts. Other 
instances of different arrangement or of marked differ- 
ences in the extent of the material occur In the Books 
of Job and Jeremiah (see, further, Swete, IrUrod. to the 
OT in Greek, 221 ff.). This type of difference connects 
the textual with the higher criticism of these books, 
and cannot be pursued further here. 

24. In some cases matter subsequently lost (through 
homoioteleuion or otherwise), and now ab.sent from the 
Hebrew text, survives in the Greek, 

A striking illustration of this occurs in 1 S 14<‘. The 
Hebrew text underhdng the Greek version reads, ’Saul said 
unto Jahweh, the (jod of Israel [wherefore hast thou not 
answered thy servant to-day? If this iniquity be in me. or 
In Jonathan my son, O God of Israel, give Urim, but if this 
iniquity be in thy servant Israeli, give Thummim.’ The 
words in square brackets are absent from the Hebrew text, 
Inii certainly belonged to the original, and the origin 


of the error is clear: the scribe’s accidentally passed 
from the first occurrence of ’laraer to the third, and the 
intervening words were loot. With the loss of these 
the sense of the last two words ’give Thummim’ became 
obscure, and the punctuators, followed by RV, gave them 
an indefensible interpretation. 

25. In other cases the Greek version is nearer to 
the original by its relative brevity; the additional 
matter now present in the Hebrew text was subsequently 
interpolated. 

As an instance of this we may cite 1 K 6*®- **, which 
RV, following the Hebrew text, renders, ’And he covered 
the altar [with cedar. So Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold: and he drew chains of gold acrossj 
before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold.’ The 
bracketed words are absent from the Greek; ills probable 
that of these words ‘with cedar' stood in the original text, 
but that the rest were absent. The Greek text has also 
for the first four words above (before the bracket) the 
(superior) reading, ' And he made an altar.’ 

26. At times, when either the sense or the text of 
both the Hebrew and the Greek is remote from the 
original, it is possible, from a comparison between the 
two, to recover the original. 

An interesting example of this is furnished by Is 37*^' 

2K 19®*-. RV, following the Heb. text, renders, ’They were 
as the grass of the field, and as com (Is. *a field of com’) 
blasted before it be qrown up. But I know thy silting doum 
and thy going out and thy coming in.* The Hebrew text 
of the underlined words is LPNY QMH WSBTK; the 
Hebrew equivalent of ‘I know’ stands much lower in 
the sentence, and though it may with difficulty be taken 
as in the RV, more naturally demands a different object. 
A reading of the Greek text preserved only in a Syriac 
version of it, but nevertheless probably the original reading 
of theGreek text, has, for thesame underlined words,* before 
thy rising up, and thy sitting down’; this presupposes 
the Hebrew LPNY QMK WSBTK, which differs from 
the present Hebrew text by one letter only. The Hebrew 
text here presupposed is probably original, but has been 
misunderstood by the translators. The first word, if vocaliscx} 
as in the Hebrew text and by the Greek translatom LPNY, 

i • 

means before, but if vocalized I..PNY it means before me. 

AdoDting the latter vocalisation, we recover (at least lofaraa 
the tnree words are concerned) the oripnal sense,* fhey were 
as grass of the field . . . and as com that is blasted. Before 
me is thine uprising and thy down sitting (cf. Ps 139*); 
and thy going out and thy coming in I know? So great is the 
difference in sense that the corruption of a single letter 
may make in a text which contained only consonants, and 
no marks of punctuation whatever. The tme reading of 
the Hebrew in this case was first divined by Welihausen; 
it remained for Mr. Burkitt to point out that it was the 
reading of the Greek translators. 

27. The Hebrew text before the date of the Greek t>er8ion. 
— If the Hebrew text suffered to a very considerable 
extent in the ways ju.st illustrated, during the three 
or four centuries that intervened between the time 
when the LXX version was made and the time when 
the Hebrew text was stereotyped and the later Greek 
versions were made, by nothing short of a 8tut>endous 
miracle could the text have been preserved free from 
errors of transmission, during the centuries that separate 
the original autographs from the date of the Greek 
version. This Intervening pt^riod differs, of course, widely 
in length; between the age of Isaiah and the Greek 
translation of the Book of Isaiah lay some six centuries; 
l>‘tween the age of Deborah (Jg 5) and the translation 
of Judges little short of a thousand years; between the 
age of David (2 B ) and the translation of Samuel 
800 or 900 years. On the other hand, between the 
compilation of the Hexateuch, or the first composition 
of books such as Ecclesiastes or Daniel, and the transla- 
tions In the several cases, not more than a couple of 
centuries elapsed. 

28. Means of detecting early corruption of Hebrew 
text . — Though the general fact that the present 
Hebrew text contains corruptions that date from these 
earlier centuries cannot reasonably be questioned, tbs 
detection of the actual cases of early corruption if 
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necessarily difficult, and only within limits is it possible. 
We are obviously far worse situated in attempting 
to determine corruptions of this date than corruptions 
oi later date; the LXX often indicates the presence 
of the later corruptions, but we have no external clue to 
the earlier corruptions. We have to rely entirely on 
indications in the Hebrew text itself. One of these 
indications will of course be the occurrence of nonsense, 
for the original autographs were intended to convey an 
intelligible meaning. Another indication will be the 
occurrence of bad grammar — unless in the case of a 
particular writer there is reason for supposing that he 
was not master of the language which he wrote. An 
interesting illustration of the way in which the latter 
indication may serve is furnished by some of the refer- 
ences to the ark. 

The ark is called in Hebrew H^^RN the ark, where the first 
letteris the Hebrew article: or «^RN BR YT YHWH thearkof 
the covenant of the Lord] where a word in Hebrew is defined 
by a following genitive it cannot be preceded by the article, 
80 in thi.*} second phrase we have not HNR\. Now, 

in certain passages {e.g. Jos 0 . niir pre 4 ienlHebrew text has 
the grammatically impassible combination IlNRN BRYT 
YHWH; some corruption then is present here; and it is 
probable that the original text had only IIKRN the ark, 
and that the two following words are due to the intrusion 
into the text of an annotator's explanation. 

29. Negative and positive judgments: the justification 
of conjectural emendation and its limitations. — The ulti- 
mate task of textual criticism is to recover as far as 
possible the actual w'ords of the original; an inter- 
mediate task of the textual criticism of the OT is to 
establish all the real variants of the Hebrew text under- 
lying the Oreek version, and in each case to determine 
the relative value of the variants. In tills way the 
text which was the common source of the Greek transla- 
tors and that of the Jewisli scholars of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. is as far as possible recovered. So far negative 
and positive judgments must necessarily accompany 
one another; we say. Here the Hebrew text is right, 
and the Greek text wrong, or vice versa. But wdien we 
have recovered that common source of the Hebrew 
and Greek texts, it is wise to distinguish sharply between 
negative and positive critical judgments. The general 
fact that there are early errors in the Hebrew text 
must, as we have seen, be admitted; and, further, no 
sound criticism of tiie Hebrew' text can proceed far 
without being com[)elled to say. This or that is corrupt, 
even though the Greek version agrees with the Hebrew 
text or cannot be shown to have difTered from it. In 
some cases w'here this negative judgment can be passed 
with confidence, it may be po.SvSlble with scarcely less 
confidence to pass to the positive statement. These 
words are. a corruption of these other words; that is 
to say, the text in such cases can be restored by con- 
jecture; but in many cases where the first judgment — 
These words are not the original text— must be passed, 
the second judgment ought only to take the form— 
It is possible that such and such words or something 
like them were in the original text. In brief, we can 
more often detect early corruption than restore the 
text which has been corrupted. The reason should be 
obvious. Nonsense (to take the extreme case) must be due 
to corruption, but the sense which it has obscured may 
altogether elude us, or, at best, we may be able to discern 
the general sense without determining the actual words. 

There can be no question that it is nonsense to say, as the 
Hebrew text does. Uiat Saul, who was anointed king to meet 
a national emergency, was a yfuir old when ho began to 
reign (1 S 13' ); but it is impossible to say whether the 
original text attributed to him twenty, thirty, forty, or any 
other particular number of years. Nonsense is unfortunately 
more serious in the original language than in a version; 
we may par ts easily from nonsense in the LXX to the aetpa. 
original consonants of the llebrew text, which merely require, 
when thus recovered, to be correctly interpreted; but if the 
Hebrew letters themselves yield nonsense, we are reduced to 
Kueaaing and frequently with litUe hope of guessing nght. 
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30. The preceding paragraphs should have suggested 
the justification for conjectural emendation in the 
textual criticism of the OT, and at the same time they 
should have indicated its limitations. As against a 
conjectural emendation, it is in no way to the point to 
urge that the Hebrew text and all the versions are against 
it; for the agreement of the Hebrew text and the 
versions merely establishes the text as it was current 
about, let us say, b.c. 300. The principle of conjecture 
is justified by the centuries of transmission that the 
Hebrew text had passed through before that date. It 
may be worth while to notice also the degree of truth 
and the measure of misunderstanding involved in 
another common objection to conjectural emendations. 
Tacitly or openly it takes this form; Critics offer different 
emendations of the same passage; not all of these can 
be right; therefore the Hebrew text is not to be ques- 
tioned. The real conclu.slon is rather this. The fact 
that several scholars have questioned the text renders the 
presence of corruption probable, that they differ in their 
emendations shows that the restoration of the original 
text Is uncertain. The idiosyncrasy of a single scliolar 
may lead him to emend the text unnecessarily; the 
larger the number who feel compelled to pronounce it 
unsound, the greater the probability that it is unsound, 
however difficult or uncertain it may be to pass beyond 
the negative judgment to positive reconstruction of the 
text. 

31 . Evidence of parallel texts within the OT. — We have 
now to con.si(ier in what ways beyond those indicated 
in § 28 the llebrew text, taken by itself, gives indication 
of the presence of corruptions, or, on the other hand, of 
having been accurately preserved, and how it is to be 
used in order to approximate most closely to the original 
text, and througli it to the original Intention of the 
authors of the several books. 

Of most importance, so far as it is available, is the 
evidence of double texts within the OT. There are 
certain pa.ssages that occur twice over in the OT: e.g. 
Ps 18 is found also in 2 S 22; Ps 14 recurs as Ps 53; 
2 K 18'»-20>» is (for the most part) repeated in Is 36-39; 
2 K 24'*“ 25*' and 25** in Jer 52, and large parts 
of Samuel and Kings are incorporated In Chronicles. 
The variations between these paralleJ texts are of two 
kinds: some are due to the editor who incorporates 
in his own the matter common to his work and the 
earlier work from which he derives it; for example, 
in drawing on the Books of Samuel and Kings, the 
Chronicler often abbreviates, expands, or modifies the 
passages he borrows, with a view to adapting them to 
his special purpose; or, again, the editor who Included 
the 14th P.salm in the collection in w’hich Ps 63 stands, 
substituted ‘ God ’ for ' Jahweh ’ (Psalms, § 2 (2)). With 
these changes, which it is the province of higher criticism 
to consider and explain, we are not here concerned. But 
the second type of variations is due to accidents of 
transmission, and not infrequently what is evidently 
the earlier reading is preserved in the later work; ‘and 
the explanation is very simple: the earlier books wer« 
more read and copied: and the more a book is used, th€ 
worse is its text ’ (Benzinger). In certain cases there ii 
room for doubt as to the type to which particular varia 
tions belong, so, for example, in several variations oa 
between 2 K 18-21 and Is 36-39. As an illustration 
of the nature and extent of variations between two 
parallel texts of the OT, we may rather more fully analyze 
the variations in Ps 18 and 2 S 22. In a few cases the 
Greek version of both passages agrees with the Hebrew 
of one, and here the presumption is that the Hebrew 
text of the other passage has suffered corruption after 
the date of the Greek version; but in the majority of 
cases in which the Hebrew variations can be represented 
in Greek, the Greek version of Ps 18 agrees with the 
Hebrew text of the Psalm, and the Greek version of 
2 S 22 with the Hebrew text of that passage. In these 
instances the presumption is that the variation had arisen 
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before the date of the Greek vereion. There are in all 
more than 80 variations. Of these just over 20 are cases 
of vowel letters (§ 6) present in the one text, and absent 
from the other; in the great majority of instances it is 
the Psalm that has the vowel letters, and 2 8 22 that 
lacks them. 

Among the remaining variations are cases of the following 
kinds: — (1) Omissions or additions; Ps 18‘ is absent from 
2 S., 80 also is v.»‘>; on the other hand, 2 S 22*c is absent 
from thePsalra. In about a dozen other instances single words 
present in one text are absent from the other; (2) m two or 
three cases a word has b^n lost through the substitution 
for it of a word repeated in a parallel or neighbouring line: 
so ‘ billow’s’ in Ps 18'* has accidentally given place to ‘corcls’ 
from v.^ (cf. 2 S.); (3) the variations from Ps in 

2 S 22**- are due to the confusion of similar letters; (4) 
Ps 182* M differs from 2 S. in respect of the Di\-ine name us»ed 
(in v.*i the Ps. has Eloah, 2 S. El); (5) inversion of words 
(not shewn in EV), Ps IS'*®; there are also cases of inversion 
of letters; (6) use of different synonyms, Ps 18“*®. The 
variation of Ps 18**^* from 2 S 22*®‘‘ is more complicated, and 
the significance of several of the variations is clear only in the 
Hebrew. 

32. Evidence of mutilated literary forms. — (1) 
Acrostics. — Thus the comparison of parallel texts 
furnishes one line of evidence of the way in which the 
Hebrew text had suffered in transmission before the 
date of the Greek version. Another proof may be 
found in the mutilated form in which certain fixed 
literary forms survive in the present Hebrew text. 
Most conclusive is the case of the acrostic poems (see 
Acrostic), At times two considerations converge to 
prove a particular passage corrupt. For example, the 
early part of Nah 1 consists of a mutilated acrostic: 
in the middle of v.* a word beginning with D should 
occur; instead, the word KMLL beginning with K is 
found; but this wordSMLL occurs again in the parallel 
line; in the light of Ps 18< (see previous §, Instance 2) it 
Is probable thatX^LL in the first has b^n accidentally 
substituted for a parallel word which began with D. 

33. (2) Rhythm and strophe. — It is possible that further 

study of the laws of Hebrew rhythm or metre may give 
us a valuable instrument for the detection of corruption; 
much has already been attempted in this way, and in 
some cases already with results of considerable prob- 
ability. Similarly, in some cases the strophic division 
of poems admits of conclusions that are again, if not 
certain, yet probable. Thus in Is and we 

have a poem in five strophes marked off from one another 
by a refrain (Isaiah {Book of), p. 39()»); in the present 
text the first strophe consists of 13, the second of 14, the 
third of 14, the fourth of 14, and the fifth of 15 lines; the 
probability is that originally each strophe was exactly 
equal, and that the first strophe has lost a line, and that 
the fifth has been enlarged by the interpolation of a line. 

34. Limited extent of corruption of text of OT. — The 
considerations adduced in the two preceding para- 
graphs have a double edge. They show, it is true, that 
the Hebrew text has in places suffered considerably; 
but they also indicate certain limits within which corrup- 
tion has taken place, or, to state it otherwise, the degree 
of Integrity which the transmitted text has preserved. 
If in the ways just indicated we can detect the loss or 
intrusion of lines or words, or the substitution of one word 
for another, we can elsewhere claim a strong presumption 
in favour of a poem having preserved its original length 
and structure. For example, the majority of the 
acrostics have come down to us with little or no mutila- 
tion that affects their length or the recurrence at the 
right place of the acrostic letters. Similarly the very 
possibility of determining rhythm must rest on a con- 
siderable amount of the text having reached us free 
from far-reaching corruption. A further consideration 
of a different kind may be found in the fact that a large 
number of proper names (which are peculiarly exposed 
to transmisslonal corruption) as handed down in the 
Hebrew text have been paralleled in ancient material 
tnought to light by modern discovery. In many cases 
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it is beyond question that names have suffered in the 
course of transmission; but the correct transmission 
of rare, and in some cases strange, names is significant. 

36. Secondary nature of vowel letters: bearing on 
textual criticism . — So long as we deal with parallel 
texts, we are not brought face to face with the question 
of how to deal with a Hebrew text resting on a single 
authority. Yet the great bulk of the OT is of this 
class. How, then, is it to be dealt with, especially when 
there is no control over it to be obtained from fixed 
literary forms? The first duty of sound criticism is to 
disregard, or at least to suspect, all vowel letters (see § 6). 
We cannot, indeed, assert positively that the original 
writers made no use of these letters, for we find them 
employed in certain cases in early inscriptions (Moabite 
stone, Siloam inscription); but in view of the evidence 
of the parallel text.s of the Hebrew Bible, of the LXX, 
and of Rabbinic references, it Is certain that In a large 
number of cases these vowel letters have been added in 
the course of transmission. The consequence Is that we 
cannot claim any particular vowel letter for the original 
author; he may have used It, he may not. particularly 
in the case of earlier writers, the latter alternative is as 
a rule the more probable. In other Important respects 
the form of the present Hebrew consonantal text differs 
from what there is reason to believe was Its earlier form. 

36. Similarity of certain letters a source of confusion . — 
We have seen above (§ 17) that the alphabet In which 
existing Hebrew MSS are written differs widely from that 
In use at the time when the OT was written; the letter 
yod, proverbially the smallest (Mt 5*®) In the alphabet 
In use since the Christian era, was one of the larger letters 
of the earlier script. It is necessary in doubtful passages 
to picture the text as written in this earlier script, and to 
consider the probability of a text differing from the 
received text merely by letters closely resembling one 
another in this earlier script. 

ThuR the letters D and II are similar in most Semitic 
alphal>ets, in some they are indistinguishable; for example, 
in the Assouan papyri, Jewish documents of theSth cent. b.c. 
recently discovered and published (1907), D and R cannot 
beclearly distinguished, and it is disputed, and is likely to be 
disputed, whether a particular word which occurs several 
times is DGL or RGL. It becomes important, therefore, 
in dealing with the Hebrew text of the OT to consider the 
variants which arise by substituting D’s for R’s. The Heb. 
words for Syria and Eriom are H RM and K DM respectively: 
the context alone is really the only safe clue to the original 
reading in any particular pa.sHaRe, and the mere fact that 
the present Hebrew text reads the one or the other is rela- 
tively unimportant; thus, for example, the Heb. text is 
obviously wrong in 2 S 8'*, and probably in 2 Ch 20*. 

37. Division of text into words secondary.— FinaXiy, 
It must be remembered that there is good reason tor 
believing that the division of the consonants of one word 
from those of another has not been a constant feature 
of the text. Consequently we cannot safely assume 
that the present division corresponds to that of the 
original writers. 

38. The starting-point of criticism in attempting to 
detect the earliest errors in the text . — From all this it 
follows that sound criticism requires us to start from this 
position; the original writers wrote in a different script 
from the present, used no vowel signs, no marks of 
punctuation, and even vowel letters but sparingly; 
either they themselves or copyists wrote the texts con- 
tinuously without dividing one word from another, or 
at least without systematically marking the divisions. 
Consequently the canon that the history of the text 
justifies Is that that division of consonants and that 
punctuation of clauses and sentences must in all cases 
be adopted which, everything considered, yields the 
most suitable sense; obvious as this canon may appear, 
it by no means always obtains recognition In practice: 
the weight of Jewish tradition is allowed to override it. 
And yet there are most obvious cases where the Hebrew 
text gives a division of consonants or clauses which are nol 
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%he original, but have arisen from accident or particular 
Iheories of exegesis. Further, where no division of the 
existing consonants yields any sense, or but an im- 
probable sense, it must be considered whether the sub- 
Ititution of similar consonants will. Whether the text 
thus obtained has any or much probability of being the 
original will depend on many considerations. 


39. IlluBtratxonB of such errors . — We shall conclude with 
some illustrations of the variations in text or sense that 
arise when the forej?oing considerations are allowed due 
weight. It is not to be understood that in all ca.ses the 
vanations from the traditional interpretation (1-3) or text 
(4) are certainly the true interpretation or text, but they 
all have a claim to be seriously regarded. 

(1) In some cases simply a fresh punctuation of the 

sentences without any alteration of the consonants what- 
ever gives an important variation in sense. A good instance 
is Is even in the present text the denunciation of 

ritual worship is severe; probably it was once more severe. 
Thus, without any change in the text, we may render — 

‘When ye come to see my face. 

Who hath req^uired this at your hand? 

No more shall ye trample my courts. 

The bringing of oblations Is a vain thing; 

Incense is an alxunination to me; 

New moon and sabbath, the calling of assembly, I can- 
not away with. 

Iniquity and the solemn meeting, your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth.' 

For *<WN iniquity the Greek version has ^WM fastis). 
We probably have in the history of this passage a series 

attempts to .soften down the severity and absoluteness 
of the prophetic denunciation of the externalitira of teligion. 

(2) In the Hebrew Bible the weyd for man ^YS is dis- 
tinguished from the word for /ire by the insertion of the 
vowel letter Y; but in the Moabite stone, the Siloam 
inscription (written in Jerusalem in the nge, as is commonly 
supposed, of Isaiah), ami in Plnmiciati inscriptions, it is 
regularly written without the Y.and is thus indistinguishable 
from the word for* hre.’ Whereeitherof these words occurs, 
therefore, we must decide by the context only which was 
intended. In Is 9'* did Isaiah mean, ‘and the people are 
as the food (so literally, not ‘fuel,' KV) of fire.’ or ‘as the 
food of man ’? By the change of a single letter in the word 
rendered ‘food,’ we obtain for the whole phrase ‘like those 
that devour men,’ i.e. like cannibals — a reading suggested 
by Duhm, and, for reasons which cannot here be discussed, 
worthy of consideration. Ai\^even clearer instance of con- 
fu.sion of the two wortls «(Y)Sand Ng Ls Eak 8*; for ‘fire' 
(first occurrence in HV) read ‘a man.’ 

(3) Mutilation of the sense of the original is sometimes 
occasioned by incorrect divi.sion of words in the present 
Hebrew text. In some cases the Kevisers, w'ho getierally 
preferred to retain the obviously incorrect seiuse in the 
text, give the correct seri.se in the margin: see. e.g., Gn 49*®, 
Ps 26‘^ 4;^, Hos (>*, Jer 23^ (HV second marginal note 
on the vor.); at other times they give only a remleringof the 
present Henrew, and. to eji.se off a certain roughneas or actual 
inaccuracy in the mutilated original, tliey sometimes trans- 
late with mon^ or less disregard of Hebrew grammar or 
idiom. In Ps 73^ a mere re-division of words gives a reading 
more original than the present text; ‘For they have no 
torments; sound and plump is their biidy.’ A striking 
variant appears as soon as the second and third words of 
Is 10* are re-divided (KUjrr UT instead of KRU THT); 
the first clause of the ver. then read-s, ‘Beltiscroucheth. Osins 
is dismayed.' and this is adopteil by many as the sense 
intended by Isaiah. Thi.s is not certain, though the Hebrew 
as at present divided scarcely admits of translation, and the 
renderings of HV are illegitimate. Another variant, of some 
imoortance appears when we divide the words in Is 8* 
differently (via. NRZ K 1?MNW *<L instead of nR?K 
TMNW KL): the verse doses not with a proper name in 
the vocative, but with a statement— ‘The outstretching of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of the land, for God is with 
us' (cf. V.'®). 

(4) Parallelism or the context often gives great probability 
to conjectural readings that differ from the Hebrew text 


having accidentally been written once instejid of twice, and 
B twice instead of once); then the line re^ds ‘from Meribah 
Kadeah,’ which is a good parallel to ‘Paran.* 

40. The Englieh versions and the Hebrew text-^The 


earliest of English versions proper (Wyclif’s) waa 
made from the Vulgate. Between the time of Wycllf 
and of the numerous English versions of the 16th cent, 
(see Enomsh Versions) the study of Hebrew, which, 
since the age of Jerome, had practically vanished from 
the Christian Church, was re-introduced. The AV, in 
which the series of Reformation translations culminated, 
is a primary version of the Hebrew text with occasional 
unacknowledged substitution of the sense of the LXX 
for that of the Hebrew (see for an example § 21 and 
below). It was only natural that at first translation 
from the original language should seem the last word 
in Biblical translation; but several scholars of the 
17th cent, already appreciated the value of the versions 
and the faultiness of the Hebrew text, and perceived that 
any translation that attempted to approximate to the 
sense of the original writers was doomed to fall un- 
necessarily far short of its aim if it slavishly followed 
the existing Hebrew text. Unfortunately the apprecia- 
tion of these facts had not become general even towards 
the end of the I9th cx‘nt., with the result that the Re- 
visers of the OT felt themselves justified in practically 
renouncing the use of the versions (not to spi^ak of 
critical CAinjecture), so far as the text of their translation 
is concerned. Some of the evidence of the versions 
is given by them, yet very unsystematically. In tne 
margins. The Revisers have explained their standpoint 
in their preface: ’As the state of knowledge on the 
subject is not at present such as to justify any attempt 
at an entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent, to adopt the Mas.soretic Text as the basis of 
their work, and to depart from it, as the authorized 
Translators had done, only in exceptional cases. ... In 
some few Instances of extreme difficulty a reading has 
been adopted on the authority of the Ancient Versions, 
and the departure from the Massoretic Text recorded 
in the margin.' In spite of this determination to be 
prudent, the Revisers have in one instance admitted 
an exceedingly questionable conjecture: in 1 S 13* they 
insert — in italics and between square brackets, it Is true — 
the word ‘thirty’; yet this word, though found in a 
few Greek MSS (not, however, in the earlier text of the 
LXX, rather unfortunately describc^d by the Revisers 
as ’the unrevis(‘d LXX’), Is really due to a pure guess; 
as a reading the word ‘thirty’ possesses exactly the 
same value as would any otlier number not obviously 
unsuitable. In addition to this peculiarly unhappy 
excursion into what is, if not technically yet in reality, 
conjectural emendation of the most hazardous character 
the Revisers make few acknowledged departures from 
the Hebrew text even when it is most obviously corrupt. 
Instances will, however, be found in Ruth 4*, 1 S 6‘» 27*®, 
2 S 18®, Ps 8* 59®, Mic 4**: in some of these cases the 
AVhad prevously (without acknowledgment) abandoned, 
the Hebrew text; in all, the Revisers were well advised 
in doing so. But the more general effect of the attitude 
adopted by the Revisers to the question of the Hebrew 
text may be illustrated by their treatment of the passages 
cited in their preface as cases in which the AV aban- 
doned the Hebrew text. 

In 2 8 16**, AV has ' It may be the T.A>rd will look on mine 
affliction,’ which may represent the original text, the last 
word of the original Hebrew in that case having bc^nByNYY; 
but the present Hebrew text has B^WNY, which means 
’on my iniquity,’ and the Hebrew (as also the RV) margin 
has BJ-’YNY on my eye (intemreted as meaning ‘on my 
tears’; so AVm). Here the RV relegates the rendering 
‘on mv affliction' to the margin, and mves in the text the 
scarcely defensible rendering of the Hebrew text 'on the 
wrong done unto me.’ In 2 Ch 3* the Hebrew text, at some 
time after the <late of the G reek version, has been reduced to 
nonsense by the accidental misplacement of a word. AV 
follows the LXX. and is intelligible; RV in rendering the 
crucial words half lollowstheHebrewtext, and, shrinking from 
the full effect of this, half mistranslates, yet with the total 
mult of being nearly as unintelligible as the Hebrew (‘in 
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ibe place that David had appointed’ is not a legitimate 
rendering of the words correctly rendered in RV marg.). 
Both AV and R V insert (in italics) ‘ the Lord ’ : this probably 
stood in the original text, still stands in the Greek version, 
but is not even suggested in the Hebrew text. In 2 Ch 22* 
RV (rightly) adopts in its text the reading of the parallel 
pansage in Kings tor the first part of the ver.; but retains in 
the second part of the ver. the obviously wrong reading of 
the Hebrew text— A*ariah( Greek version and 2 K.-Ahazi^). 
In Job 37^ AV gives what probably approximates to the 
original sense, though it is not a translation of the Hebrew 
text. RV correctly renders the Hebrew text as now divided; 
otherwise divided (cf. above, ^ 37), it would mean ‘that 
all men may know he hath done it.’ In Ezk 46‘“ AV 
tacitly adopts aslight emendation (YZN for YZNW): RV 
retains the Hebrew text so far as the verb is concerned, but 
in order to make some sense illegitimately inserts (in italics) 
‘together’ — illegitimately because ‘toother' is as little 
suggested by the Hebrew as it would be by the English. 
In Am 5* aV has been led astray by the LXX; RV (text) 
is nearer the original sense. In Hag 1*, as in Ezk 46*“, the 
Revisers, to avoid placing in their text the exceedingly 
probable reading which stands on thei r margin , have inserted 
words (in italics) which are not even remotely suggested 
in the Hebrew, and have in another respect translated 
questionably. 

From the toregoing examples it will appear that in 
some cases the AV in effect approximates more closely 
to the original text and sense than the RV text, though 
the RV generally, perhaps always, in its margin gives 
the rendering of AV (or an equivalent rendering). It 
is interesting to add that in some cases Wyclif's, though 
(and Indeed because) a si'condary version, follows a 
more satisfactory text than either AV or RV (so, t,g.. 
In 1 S 14*^, where it has the words that have accidentally 
fallen out of the present Hebrew text: see § 24). The? 
instances in which the RV gives a translation that is 
eitherentirelyindefensibleorquestionableor Improbable, 
to save the appearance* of abandoning the Hebrew text, 
might be greatly multiplied. Such mistranslation, or 
questionable translation, was indeed necessarily In- 
volved In the carrying out of the principles adopted. 
For, owing to the state in which the Hebrew text has 
come down to us, a translator is not infrequently shut 
up to one of these four options: (1) he may" leave the 
doubtful words of the Hebrew text untranslated; (2) 
he may translate from the Hebrew text as emended 
by the help of the versions or conjecture; (3) he may 
render unintelligible words In Hebrew by equally 
unintelligible words in English; or (4) he may mis- 
translate the Hebrew. If he adopts the third option 
he obviously will not reproduce the original writer’s 
nu3aning; if the fourth, he will probably not do so, and 
If he does, it will be by accident; if be adopts the second, 
he no doubt runs a risk, and sometimes a considerable 
risk, of still failing to recover the original sense; the 
first option alone is safe, and in certain cases would 
best promote the fullest possible understanding of an 
entire passage. The Revisers have occasionally adopted 
the third, but generally the fourth, of these options. 

Between the age of the AV and that of the RV, Biblical 
scholarship advanced particularly in two directions: 
(1) in the critical study of the Hebrew text; (2) In the 
understanding of the principles and vocabulary of the 
Hebrew language. For example, in the light of the 
comparative study of language, meanings of many words 
which Hebrew tradition had lost became clear. The 
RV made full use (in its margins, if not In its text) of 
the results due to the second line of advance, and Is 
in consequence greatly superior to the AV. At the 
same time, in order to utilize this first knowledge, it 
was compelled to abandon Hebrew tradition, and In 
some oases even that tradition as em bodied in the Hebrew 
vowels. In consequence the RV is a version of rather 
mixed character; It Is a less faithful rendering into 
English of the Hebrew traditional understanding of 
the OT than the AV; on the other hand, for reasons 
already explained, It represents the original meaning 
of the OT writers only very partiaUy and much less 
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completely than Is possible. In sum, then, the English 
reader. If he wishes to read in the OT the meaning 
attached to it by Jewish tradition, should use the AV 
and not the RV; if he wishes to understand the meaning 
of the original writers of the OT, the RV will bring him 
much nearer his desire than the AV, especially if he 
makes wise use of the margins (cf„ Driver, Book of Job, 
Introduction, p. xxiv. ff.); but it is only by making use 
of such translations as have been referred to at end of 
certain articles of this work (see Psalms; Isaiah [Bk. of]; 
Hosea [Bk. of]; Micah [Bk. of]) that he will be able 
to avail himself of such means a.s exist for the English 
reader of passing, so far as is possible, beyond tradition 
to the word of Scripture itself. 

Any full treatment of the subject of this article naturally 
involves a knowledge of Hebrew. Of works on the text, in 
addition to the relevant articles in the larger dictionaries 
it may suffice to refer here to Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT 
(T. A T. Clark) : Driver. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Samuel, Introduction, Critical editions of the Massoretic 
text have been mentioned abfjve, 6 10. A critical edition of 
the Hebrew text of the entire OT remains a desideratum. 
So far as published it is met bv Hnupt’s Sacred Books of the 
OT. Meantime, the beat Hebrew Bible for use is Kittel’a, 
which prints the Massoretic text, but within small compass 
presents in the footnotes a large nijiaa of well-selected variants 
suggested by the versions or conjecture. Some of the points 
briefly dealt with in the foregoing article are more fully 
discussed in other articles in the present work; see in par- 
ticular Greek Versions, Vdloate, English Versions, 
Writing. G. B. Gray. 

TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—l. The text 
of the NT as read in ordinary copies of the Gr. Testa- 
ment. and as translated in the AV of 161 1, Ls substantially 
identical with that printed by Stephanus (Robert 
F^stienne) in 1550, and by the Elzevirs In their popular 
edition of 1624. To this text the Elzevir.s in their next 
edition (1633) applied the phrase ‘Textum ergo habei 
nunc ab omnibus receptum’; and by the name of 
Textus Receptus (TR) or Received Text, It has since 
been generally known. The edition of Stephanus was 
based upon the two earliest printed texts of the NT, 
that of Erasmus (published in 1516), and that of the 
Complutensian Polyglot (printed In 1514, but not 
published until 1522); and he also made use of 15M88, 
mostly at Paris. Two of the.se (Codd. D and L. see Ixdow, 
§ 7) weie of c'arly date, but not much use was made of 
them; the others were minuscules (S4*e § 6) of relatively 
late date. The principal editor of the Complutensian 
Polyglot, Lopez de Stunica, U8<;d MSS borrowed from 
the Vatican; they have not been identified, but appear 
to have been late, and ordinary in character. Erasmus, 
working to a publisher’s order, with the object of antici- 
pating the CJomplutensian, depended principally upon 
a single 12th cent, MS for the Gospels, upon one of the 
13th or 14th for the Epistles, and upon one of the 1 2th 
tor the Apocalypse. All of the.se were at Basle, and 
were mf?rely those which chanced to bf* most acarsslble. 

The TR Is cxinsequtrntly derived from (at most) some 
20 or 25 MwSS, dating from the last few centuries before 
the Invention of printing, and not selected on any 
estimate of merit, but merely as being ready to the 
editor’s hands. They may be. taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the great mass of Gr. Test. MSS of the late 
Middle Ages, but no more. At the present time we have 
over 3000 Greek MSS of the NT, or of parts of it, and 
they range hack in age to the 4th cent., or even, 
in the case of a few small fragments, to the 3rd. The 
history of Textual CriticiBxn during the past two cen- 
turies and a half has been the history of the accumula- 
tion of all this material (and of the further masses of 
evidence provided by ancient translations), and of Its 
application to the discovery of the true text of the 
NT; and It Is not surpri.sing that such huge accessions 
of evidence, going back in age a thousand years or more 
behind the date of Erasmus’ principal witnesses, should 
have necessitated a considerable number of alterations 
in the details of the TR. The plan of the present article 
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IB, first to set forth a summary of the materials now 
available, and then to Indicate the drift of criticism 
with regard to the results obtained from them. 

2. The materials available for asu rtaining the true 
text of the NT (and, in their measure, of all other ancient 
works of literature) fall into three cla-sses: (1) Manu- 
scripts, or copies of the NT in the original Greek; (2) 
Versions, or ancient translations of it into other languages, 
which were them.'3»?lve8, of course*, originally derived 
from very early Greek MvSS, now lost; (3) Quotations 
in ancient writers, whicli show what readings these 
writers found in the copies acct'ssible to them. Of 
lhe.se three classes it will lx; necessary to treat .separately 
in the first instance, and afterwards to combine the 
results of tlielr testimony. 

3. Manuscripts. — It is practically certain that the 
originals of tlie NT books were written on rolls of papyrus, 
that lx ing tlie material in universal u.se for literary 
pur[K)ses in tlie Greek- and Latin-speaking world. Each 
book would be written separately, and would at first 
circulate separately; and so long as papyrus continued 
to be <'mpIoyed, it was impossii>ie to include more than 
a .single Gosixd or a group of short Epistles In one 
volume. Consequently there could lx; no collected 
‘New Te.stament’ at tliis early stage, and no question 
(SO far as the conditions of literary transini.s.sion were 
concerned) of fixing a Canon of books to lx* included 
in such a collection. Papyrus is a luaPrial (made 
from the pith of the stem of the Egyptian water-jdant 
of that name) whlcli lieoomes brittle with age, and quite 
unable to resist damp; consecpieiitly papyrus MSS 
have almost wholly perished, — from friction and use if 
they remairied above ground, from moisture if tliey 
were buried beueath it. Only in Middle an<i Upper 
Egypt, where the soli Is extraordinarily dry, have 
burled papyri survivt^d. Literary works and business 
documents have bi*en dug up of tale years in Egypt 
in very large numbt^r.s, ranging from about b.c. 500 
to A.D. 700, HO that the styles of writing in use at the 
time wluTi the NT books were written are well known 
to us; but Christianity and its lit(*rature are not likely 
to have penetrated rnucii beyond Ivower Egypt in tlie 
first two centuri(‘8 of their existence, and consequently 
it is perfectly natural that no manuscriids of the NT 
of this period are now extant. From the latter part of 
the 3rd cent. a.d. a few small fragments liave been 
recovered, wliich show tliat some of the NT Ixrioks were 
known in Middle l-^gyid at that date; but the only 
papyrus MS as yet discovered wliich can be said to have 
Hiibstantial textual iinportanco, is one (Oxyrhynchus 
Pap. 657, 3rd-4th rent.) containing about a third of 
Hebrews, wdiich is th<‘ more valuable because Cod. B is 
defective in that Ixiok. Be.sides the natural causes just 
mentioned for the disappearance of early Biblical MSS, 
It should be: remembered tlial Christian bixiks (csix-- 
clally the official copies in tlu! i)oss<^ssion of Churches) 
were liable to de.struetion in times of persecution. 

4. These conditions, which amply account for the 
disappearance of the earliest MMS of the NT, were 
fundamimtally altered in the 4tlj century. Tlie accept- 
ance of Christianity hy the Roman Empire gave a great 
impulse to the circulation of the t>criptures; and simul- 
taneously papyru.s began to bo siijn^rseded by vellum 
as the predominant literary material. Papyrus con- 
tinued to txj um'd in Kgyjit until the Stli cent, for Greek 
documents, and, to a lesser and decreasing extent, for 
Greek literature, and for Coptic writings to a still later 
date; but the i>est copies of boi»ks were henceforth 
written upon vellum. Vellum had two great advantages; 
It was much more durable, and (Ix ing made up in codex 
or book-form, instead of rolls) it was po.ssible to include 
a much greater quantity of matter in a single manu- 
script. Hence from the 4th cent, it became possible 
to have compl<;te copies of the NT, or even of the whole 
Bible; and it is to the 4th cent, that the earliest extant 
Biblical MBS of any substantial slise belong. 
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6. Vellum MSS are divided into two classes, according 
to the style of their writing. From the 4th cent, to 
the 10th they are written in tmcials, i.e. in capital letters, 
of relatively large size, each being formed separately. 
In the 9th cent, a new style of writing was introduced, 
by the adaptation to literary purposes of the ordinary 
running hand of the day; this, (xinsisting os it did of 
smaller cliaracters, is called minuscule, and since these 
smaller letters c.ould be easily linked together into a 
running hand, it is also commonly call(;d cursive. In 
the 9th ct'.nt. tile uncial and minuscule styles are found 
co-existing, the former perliaps still predominating; 
in the 10th the minuscules have decidedly triumphed, 
and the uncial style dies out. Minuscules continue in 
use, with progressive modifications of form, until the 
superse.ssion of manuscripts by print in the 15th cent.; 
at first always upon vellum, but from the 13th cent, 
onwards sometimes upon paper. 

6. Uncial MSS Ixdng, as a cla.ss, considerably older 
than the minuscules, it is natural to expect that the 
purest and least corrupted texts will be found among 
them; though it is always nect;8sary to reckon with the 
possibility that a minuscule MS may be a direct and 
faithful representative of a MS very much older than 
Itself. Over 160 uncial MSS (including fragments) 
of the NT or of parts of it are known to exist, of which 
more than 110 contain tiie Gospels or .some portion of 
them. In the apparatun criiirun of the NT they are indi- 
cated by the capital letters, first of the Latin alphabet, 
then of tlic Greek, and finally of the Hebrew, for 
wliich it is now proposed to substitute numerals pre- 
cedtd by 0. Furtlier, since comparatively few MSS 
contain tlie whole of the NT, it is found convenient 
to divide it into four groups: (1) Gospels, (2) Acts and 
Gatliolic Epistles, (3) Pauline Epistles, (4) Apocalypse; 
and eacli group has its own numeration of MSS. The 
uncial MSS wliich contain all of these groups, such as 
tliose known as A and C, retain these designations in 
each group; but when a MS does not contain them all, 
Its letter is given to another MS in those groups which 
It does not contain. But here again it is now proposed 
to adopt a simpler system, by which nearly every M3 
will have one letter or numl)er to itself, and one only. 

7. A selection of the rao.st important uncial MSS 
will now be briefly described, so as to Indicate their 
importance in the textual criticism of the NT: 

M. Codex Sinaiticiis, originally a complete codex of the 
Greek Bible, f'orty-three leaves of theOT were discovered 
by Tischendorf in the monastery of St. Catherine at Sinai 
in 1844, and acquired by him for the University Library 
at Leipzig: while the remainder (156 leaves of the OT, and 
the entire NT, with the Epistle of Barnabas and part of 
the ■ Shepherd ’ of Ilermaa, on 148 leaves) were found by 
him in tlie same place in 1859, and eventually secured for 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The Bible text is 
wriiten with four columnB to the page (the narrow columns 
being a. survival from the papyrus period) ; and palaeographers 
are now generally agreed in referring the MS to the 4tb 
cent., so that it is one of the two oldest MSS of the Bible 
in existence. Tischendorf attribut,es the original text of 
the MS to four scribes, one of whom he believes (thougli, in 
the opinion of many, this is very questionable) to have been 
also the scribe of the Codex Vaticanus (B); and the correc- 
tions to six different hands, of whom the moat important 
are (about contemporary with the original scribe), and 
N*"* and (of the 7tn cent.). The corrections of were 
derived (according to a note affixed to the Book of Esther) 
from a MS corrected by the martyr Pamphilus, the di.sciple 
of Origen and founder of the library of Caosarea. It has 
been held that « itself was written at Caesarea, but this 
cannot be regarded as certain. The character of its text 
will be considered in $ 40 ff. below. 

A. Codex Alexandrinita, probab^ written at Alexandria 
in the 5th cent., and now in the British Museum. From 
an uncertain, but early, date it belonged to the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria; it was brought thence by Cyril Lucar in 
1621, when he became Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
was presented by him to Charles i. in 1627, and so passed, 
with the rest of the Hoyal Library, to the British Museum 
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in 1757. It contains the whole Greek Bible, with the ex- 
ception of 40 lost leaves (containing Mt l*-25*, Jn 
2 Co 4^*-12*); it also originally contained the two Epistles 
of Clement and the Psalms of Solomon, but the Psalms and 
the conclusion of the Second Epistle have disappeared, 
together with one leaf from the First Epistle. The text 
of the NT is written by three scribes, with two columns 
to the page: there are many corrections by the original 
Boribes and by an almost contemporary reviser (A*). 

B. Codex Vaticanus, No. 1209 in the Vatican Library 
at Rome, where it has been since about 1481. It is 
probably the oldest and the best extant MS of the 
Greek NT, and its evidence is largely responsible for the 
changes of te.xt embodied in the English RV. It is written 
in a small, neat uncial, probably of the 4th cent., with three 
columns to the page. It originally contained the whole 
Bible (except the Books of Maccabees), possibly with addi- 
tional books, likeK and A; but it has lost from He 

to the end of the NT, including the Pastoral Epistl€*s (but 
not the Catholic Epistles, which follow the Acta and hence 
have escaped) ana Apocalypse. 

C. Codex Ephraemi, in the Bibliothfeque Nationale at 
Paris. This is a palimpsest, i.e. a manuscript of which the 
original writing has been partially washed or scraped off 
the vellum in order to use it again to receive other writing. 
In this case the original writing was the text of the Greek 
Bible, written in the 5th cent., in one broad column to 
the page; and this was sacrificed in the 12th cent, in order 
to inscribe on the same vellum some treatises by St .Ephraem 
of Syria. Only 64 leaves of the OT now survive, and 145 
of the NT (out of 238) ; and often it is impossible to decipher 
the original writing. The MS is therefore only fitfully 
ajid intermittently of service. 

D. Codex Bczae, in the University Library at Cambridge, 
to which it was presented in 1581 by Theodore Be*a. who 
obtained it in 1562 from the monastery of St. Irenams at 
Lyons. It contains the Gospels and Acts, in Greek and 
Latin, the former occupying the left-hand pages and the 
latter the right. It is mutilated, .Ac 22** to end being lost, 
together with all, except a few words of the Catholic Epistles, 
which followed. It is generally assimed to the 6th cent., 
though some would place it in the 5tn. Its place of origin 
has b^n variously supposed to be southern F ranee, southern 
orwestern Italy, orSardinia, but theevidence is notdecisive 
in favour of any of these. Its text is very remarkable, 
containing a large number of additions and some notable 
omissions as compared with the TK; in some places the 
Latin version seems to have been accommodated to the 
Greek, and in others the Greek to the Latin. As will be 
shown below, its type of text belongs to a family of which 
the other principal representatives are the Old Latin and 
Old Syriac versions. 

Dj. Codex Claromontanus. in the Biblioth^pje Nationale 
at Paris. Contains the Pauline Epistles in Greek and Latin, 
written probably in the 6th century. The Latin text is 
practically independent of the Greek. Before the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is a list of the books of the NT, with the 
number of siichoi (or normal lines of 16 syllables each) in 
each of them, which must be descended from a very early 
archetype, since it places the books in an unusual order, 
and includes in the list several uncanonical hooks (cf. de- 
scriptions of^and A); the order is Mt., Jn., Mk., Lk., Ro., 

1 and 2 Cor., GaI.,Eph., 1 and 2Tirn.,Tit.,Col.,Philem., 1 and 

2 Pet., Ja., 1, 2, 3 Jn., Jude, Barnabas, Apoc., Acts. Hernias, 
Acts of Paul, Apoc. of Pet.er (Th., He., and Phil, being 
omitted) . The MS was in the monastery of Clermont, whence 
it was acquired by Beza, who was also owner of D. It may 
probably have been written in Italy. Other Grasco- Latin 
MSS of the Pauline Epistles are £s Fj Gs, which all go back 
to the same archetype as Da. 

£ 2 . Code.x Laudianus, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Contains the Acts, in Greek and Latim the latter holding 
the place of precedence on the left. Probably 7th cent.; 
was m Sardinia at an ea^ date, and may have been written 
ttiere; thence came to England (probably with Theodore 
of Tarsus in 669), and was used by Bede. The Greek text 
is somewhat akin to that of D; the Latin has been accom- 
modated to the Greek, and is of little indei>endent value. 
It is the earliest MS extant that contains Ac though the 
verse was in existence in the time of lrena;us(late 2nd century). 

H, Codex Coislinianus 202. Fragmentary remains of a 
copy of the Pauline Epistles, written in the 6th (or perhaps 
the 7th) century. Originally at Mt. Athos, in the Laura 
monastery, where 8 leaves still remain. The rest was ased 
as material for binding MSS, which became scattered in 
various quarters; 22 leaves are at Paris ; 3 each at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Kieff; and 2 at Turin. The text of 22 
more pages has been more or less completely recovered from 
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the 'set- off’ which they have left on the surviving leav^a 
The MS represents the text of the Pauline Epistles as edited 
by Euthalius of Sulca in the 4th century. 

L. Codex Remus, in the Bibliothfeque Nationale at Paris. 
Contains the Gospels; of the 8th centuiy. It is remarkable 
as containing the shorter conclusion of Mk. (see RVro) aa 
well as the usual longer one {16’^ ®®); and its readings often 
agree with those of B against TR. 

N. Codex Feiropolitanus. Contains the Gospels, written 
in large silver letters on purple vellum, in the 6th century. 
Forty-five leaves have long beer» known (33 at Patmos, 
6 in the Vatican, 4 in the British Museum, and 2 at Vienna); 
and 182 more leaves came to light in 1896 in Asia 
Minor, and are now at St. Petersburg. Rather less than 
half the original MS Is now extant, including portions of 
all Gospels. The MS forms part of a group with three other 
purple Mss, S, 2)^,and 4>*all probably having been originally 
produced at Constantinople, and descended from a single 
not remote ancestor. 

R. Codex Nitriensis, in the British Museum. A palimp- 
sest copy of Lk. of the 6th cent., imperfect. The text differs 
frequently from the TK. 

T. A number of fragments from Egypt, mostly bilingual, 
in Greek and Coptic (Sahidic). The most important (T or 
T* in the library of the Pn)paganda at Rome) consists of 
17 leaves from Lk. and Jn., of the 5th cent., with a text 
closely akin to that of B and^. T‘ (otherwise 099) has the 
double ending to Mark. 

Z. Codex Diiblinensis, at Trinity College, Dublin. A 
palimpsest, containing 295 verses of Mt., of the 6th cent., 
probably from Egypt, with a text akin to^. 

A. Codex Ttsrhendorfianus III., in the Bodleian Library 
at O.vford. Contains Lk. and Jn., of the 9th cent.; Mt. and 
Mk., written in minuscules, are at St. Petersburg (Evan. 566). 
This MS Is chiefly notable for a subscription stating that its 
text w’as derived ‘from the ancient copies at Jerusalom.’ 
Similar subscriptions are found in about 12 minuscule MSS. 

2«Uof/cx Rossanensis, at Kossano in Calabria, 6th century. 
Contains Mt. and Mk., written in silver letters on purple 
vellum, with illustrations. Its text is closely akin to that 
of N, both being probably copies of the same original. 

(in future to be known UvS 0) . Codex Sinopensis, in the 
Biblioth^‘que Nationale at Paris; of the 6th cent.; 43 leaves 
from Mt 7-24, written in gold letters on purple vellum, with 
6 illustni lions similar in style to those in S* It was picked 
up for a few francs by a French naval officer at Sinope 
in 1899. Its text is akin to that of N and 2* 

Codex Beratinus, at Belgrade in Albania: the fourth 
of the purple MSS. and lielonging to the same school aa the 
others, and probably of the same ilate. Contains Mt. and 
Mk., in a text akin to R and 2, but not so closely related 
to them as they are to one another. 

These are all the uncials of which it is necessary to give 
separate descriptions. A new MS of the Gospels, apparently 
of the5th cent. .and containing a text of considerable interest, 
was found in Egypt in 1907, and is now in America, but is 
still unpublished. Large fragments of a 6th cent. MS of the 
Pauline Epistles were found at the same time. 

8. Passing to the minuscules, we find the number of 
witnesses overwhelming. The last Inventory of NT MSS 
(that of von Soden) contains 1716 copies of the Gospels, 
531 of Acts, 628 of Pauline Epp., and 219 of Apoc.; 
and of this total, as stated above, less than 160 are 
uncials. Th(5 minuscule MSS are usually indicated by 
Arabic numerals,* separate scries l)elng formed for the 
four divisions of the NT. The result of this is that 
wlien a MS contains all four parts (which is the case only 
with about 40 MSS) it Isknowri by four different numbers; 
thus a certain MS at Leicester Ix^ars the numbers Evan. 
69, Act. 31, Paul. 37, Apoc. 14. It is, of course, impossible 
to give any individual account of so great a mass of 
MSS; indeed, many of them have never been fully 

♦ A new numeration has been introduced by von Soden, 
with the object of indicating the contents and date of each 
MS; but it is more cumbrous than the previous system. 
Thus A becomes <S4, and Evan. 69 becomes ^505. On the 
other hand, each MS always has the same designation, and 
the difficuity of finding enough letters for the uncial M^ 
is obviated. A revision of the old numeration, so as to secure 
the same objects without abandoning the familiarsymbols ill 
the more important MSS. has just been issued by Gregory 
and has received the adhesion of most NT scholan. 
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examined. But it Is the less necessary, because by far 
the greater number of the minuscule MSS contain the 
same type of text, that, namely, of the TR. The fact 
that at least 96 out of every 100 minuscule MSS contain 
substantially the TR may be taken as universally 
admitted, whatever may be the inferences drawn from 
it; and it is only necessary to indicate some of those 
which depart most notably from this normal standard, 
and ally themselves more or less with the early uncials. 

Thus in the Gospels 33 * is akin to the text found in BX; 
lo, to a lesser extent, is the group of the four related MSS, 
1-118-131-209; also 59, 157, 431, 496, 892; while the type 
of text found in D and in the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
versions has left its mark notably upon 473, and more or 
less on 235, 431, 700, 1071, and on a group of related MSS 
(known from the scholar who first caned attention to it as 
the * Ferrer group’) consisting of 13, 69. 124, 346, 348, 643, 
713, 788. 826, 828. In Acts and (^ath. Epp.. 61 and 31 are 
the most notable adherents of B, while 31, with 137, 180, 
216, 224, also shows kinship with D. A group consisting 
of Act. 15, 40, 83, 205, 317, 328, 329, 393 seems to represent 
an edition of Acts prepared by Euthalius of Sulca in the 
4th century. In Paul, the mo.st noteworthy minu.scules are 
1, 17, 31. 47, 108, 238; the Euthalian edition is found in 
81, 33. 93, 379, 381. In Apoc. (where uncials are scarce 
and minuscules consequently more important) the best 
are I, 7. 28, 35, 38, 68, 79, 87, 95, 96. No doubt, as the 
minuscule MSS are more fully examined, more will be dis- 
covered which pfwscss individual characteristics of interest; 
laut with the large numlx;r of unciab of earlier date on the 
one hand, and the general uniformity of the great mass 
of minuscules on the other, it is not very likely that much 
important textual material will be derived frx)m them. It 
may be po.s.sible to establish relationships between certain 
MSS (as in the case of the Ferrer group), and to connect 
them with certain localities (as the Ferrer group appears 
to be connected with (’alabria); but not much progress has 
yet l)€>en made in thus direction. 

9. One other class of MSS remains to be m(*ntioned, 
namely the Service’ ti<toks or Lcctionaries, in which the 
Gospels. Acts, and Epistles were divided into portions 
to be read on each day throughout the ecclesiastical 
year. These books fall into two classes, according as 
they contain the lessons from the Gospels (Evang^ia 
or Evangeliaria t) or from the Acts and Epistles {PraX’ 
apostoli). Nearly 1100 MSS of the former class are 
known, and 300 of the latter. Over 100 of these are 
uncials, but wdth hardly an exception they are of rela- 
tively late date (9th cent, or later), the uncial style 
being retained later for these liturgical books than 
elsewhere. Of the value of their evidence little can 
definitely be said, since few of them have been properly 
examined. A priori they might be of coiusiderable 
value, since service-books are likely to be con.servatlve, 
and also to preserve local peculiarities. They might 
be expected, therefore, to be of great value in localizing 
the various types of text which appear in the MSS, and 
in pre.serving early variants from a period before the 
establi.shment of a general uniformity. As a matter 
of fact, however, thesf^ claims have not yet been sub- 
stantiated by any actual examination of iectlonarles, 
and it may be questioned whether, as a whole, any of 
them goes bock to a period before the extinction of the 
local and divergent texts. 

The standard lists of NT MSS are those of C, R. Gregory 
(Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s NT (Trojce, ed. 8, 1894, re- 
produced in German, with additions, in his Textkritik desNT, 
1900), and F. H. A. Scrivener (Introduction to the Criticism 
of the NT, 4th ed. by E. Miller, 1894). The new list of H. 
von Soden Schriften dee NT, vol. i. pt. i. 1902) oon- 


• The numeration here used is that of Gregory (before the 
revision mentioned in the last note). That of Scrivener 
coincides as far as Evan. 449, Act. 181, Paul 229, Apoc. 101, 
and again generally from Evan. 776, Act. 265, Paul. 342, 
Apoc. 123 onwards. 

t The Greek terra for a Gospel lectionaiy is Euangelia, 
a volume containing the four Gospels being called a 
Tetraeuanaelion. The Latin namefor a leotionary is Evangeli- 
arium. Evangeliatanum, which is aometi'^cs used, means 
f^roperly a table of lections. 
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tains rectifications and additions to Gregory’s list, with e 
new numeration. For Gregory ’s revised list, which, it may be 
hoped, will be accepted as the standard, see Die griechis^en 
Handachnften des NT (Leipzig, 1908). 

10. Versions. — The .second clas.s of authorities, as 
Indicated in § 2, Is that of Versions, or translations of 
the NT into languages other than Greek. It is only the 
earlier versions that can be of service in recovering 
the original text of the NT; modern translations are of 
importance for the history of the Bible in tie countries 
to which they belong, but contribute nothin?: to textual 
criticism. The early Versions may be divided into 
Eastern (Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
etc.) and Western (Latin and (jothic), but the distinction 
is of little importance. Age is a more important factor 
than locality, and the two oldest and, on the whole, 
most important (though not necessarily the most trust- 
worthy) are the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions, 
which, moreover, are in many respect.s akin to one 
another. Next in importance are the Coptic versions 
and the Latin Vulgate; and the Armenian and the 
later Syriac versions are also of considerable value. 
It will be convenient to describe the several versions 
under their respective countries in the first instance, 
and to defer the discn.ssion of their characters and 
affinities until the tale of our authorities is complete. 

A. Syriac Versjon.h.-— 

11. The Old Si/riac Version (OS). — The evidence for 
the character, and even tiie existence, of the primitive 
version of the NT in Syriac is of comparatively recent 
discovery. Before 1842 the earliest extant Syriac 
version was the Peshitfa (see below), to which, however, 
a much higher antiquity Was a.ssigmid than is now 
generally admitted. In that year, however. Dr. W. 
Ciireton discovered, among the manuscripts brought 
to the British Museum from the convent of S. Maria 
Deipara in the Nitrian desert in Egypt, an imperfect 
Gospel text very different from the Peshitta. This 
(w’hich was not finally published by Cureton until 1858) 
was known for 50 years as the Curetonlan Syriac.’ 
and the relative age of it and the Peshitfa was a matter 
of controversy among scholars. In 1892 two Cambridge 
ladies, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, discovered in the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Sinai a palimpsest MS, 
which was .subsequently recognized from their photo- 
graphs a.s containing a text clo.sely akin to the Curetonian. 
Comparison of the tw-o showed that they represented 
different recensions of the .same version, the Lew'is or 
Sinaitic MS (Syr.-Sin.) containing the earlier form of 
it. Neither is complete. The Curetonian (Syr.-Cur.) 
contains nothing of Mk. except 16»7-*^ just sufficient 
to show that the last twelve verses were present in 
this form of the version, though they are ab.sent from 
Sin.; of Jn. it has only about five chapters, and there 
are large gaps in Mt. and Luke. Sin. contains a large 
part of all four Go.speI.s, but none is intact. Both MSS 
are assigned to the 5th cent.. Sin. being probably the 
earlier; but the version which they represent must go 
back to a much more remote age. In text they are 
akin to the Codex Bezae and its allies, and are among 
the most important witnesses to this type of text. 

12. The Diatessaron . — The question of the age of 
this version is complicated by that of its relations to 
another very early embodiment of the Gospels in Syriac. 
Tatlan, an A.s.syrian Christian and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, compiled (probably about a.d. 170) a Harmony 
of the four Gosi;)eIs, known by the name of the Diatessaron. 
Whether it was originally composed in Greek or In Syriac 
is uncertain. The Greek name which it bore, and the 
fact that a Latin version of it was in existence, are 
arguments in favour of a Greek origin; on the other 
hand, Tatian’s activity was mainly In the East, the 
Diatessaron circulated most extensively in Syria, where 
It was almost the sole form of the Go.spels in use until 
the 5th cent., and a commentary on it was written by 
the Syrian Father Ephraera, It was certainly in Syria 
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that it was most influential, and it is in its evidence 
as to the Syriac version that its textual importance 
now consists. It is only of late years that its evidence 
has been available at all. Until 1880 it existed only 
in name, and the very fact that it was a compilation 
from our four canonical Gospels was a matter of con- 
troversy. In that year, however. Dr. E. Abbot called 
attention to the fact that in 1876 Dr. G. Moesinger 
had published a Latin translation of an Armenian 
treatise which had been printed so long ago as 1836, 
and which was in fact St. Ephraern's commentary 
on the Diatessaron. Subsequently two copies of an 
Arabic version of the Diatessaron Itself were discovered, 
in Rome and in Egypt, and from these the text was 
published in 1888, — in a form modified, it is true, by 
transmission through many centuries and an Arabic 
version, but still making it possible to draw some con- 
clusions as to the text and character of Tatian’s work. 

It is now certain, as a result of the recovery of the 
Diatessaron, that the Gospels existed in a Syriac dress 
In the second half of the 2nd cent.; but whether the 
Diatessaron was the earliest form of the Syriac Gospels, 
or whether the version represented by Syr.-Sin. and 
Syr.-Cur. was previously in exi-stence and formed the 
basis of Tatian's compilation, is stiil uncertain. The 
opinion of Syriac scholars at the present day appears 
to be in favour of the priority of the Diatessaron. Even 
so the origin of the Old Syriac version can hardly be 
placed later than a.d. 200, and all its characteristics 
stamp it as representing a very early type of the Gospel 
text. For some two centuries it existed side by side 
with the Diatessaron, the former being known as Evan- 
gelion-da-Mepharresht (‘the Gosix;! of the Separated’) 
and the latter as Evangdion-da-MehaLletl (‘the Gospel 
of the Mixed’); and then both alike were superseded 
by the Peshitta. There is some slight evidence (chiefly 
in the Armenian version, which wa.s derived from the 
Syriac, and in references in Syrian authors) of the 
existence of an Old Syriac version of Acts and Paul 
(Cath. and Apoc. formed no part of the original Syriac 
NT); but for textual purposes they no longer exist. 

13, The Peshi{ta . — Previous to the discovery of 
Syr.-Cur., the Peshiua was believed to be the oldest 
Syriac version, and was sometimes regarded as tlie 
queen of all the versions. Its date was supposed to 
be referable to the 2nd century. Even when the superior 
claims of Syr.-Cur., and still more of Syr.-Sin., came 
to be generally (though not quite universally) admitted, 
the Peshitta was assigned to the 4th cent, at latest, 
OR the ground that traces of It were supposed to be 
found in the Biblical quotations of St. Ephraem, who 
died in a.d. 378. Since, however, it has been shown 
(by Prof. Burkitt, S. Ephraern's Quotations from the 
Oospd, 1901) that the treatises in which the use of 
the Peshitta is observable are not the genuine work 
of Ephraem, this evidence falls to the ground, and there 
is now nothing to prove the existenc.e of the Peshitta 
before the 5th century. Its origin may now be assigned 
with some confidence to RabbOla, bishop of Edessa 
411-436, who is recorded to have made a translation 
of the NT from Greek into Syriac, and to have been 
active in suppressing the use of the Diatessaron. This 
new translation, which was to some extent based on 
the Old Syriac, but was assimilated to the type of 
Greek text then current, completely superseded Its 
predecessors, and from this point onwards its use in 
Syriac literature is universal. It appears in both 
branches of the Syrian Church (Nestorlan and Monoph- 
ysite), whose quarrel dates back to 431. The name 
Peshifta means ‘the simple,' but whether it was used 
to distinguish it from its predecessors or its successors 
is uncertain. 

MSS of the Peshitta go back to the century of its oriijnn. 
The earliest with an actual date (which is also the earliest 
dated Biblical MS in existence) is a copy of some books of 
(he Pentateuch, written in 464 (now in the Britisb Museum; 


and the two earliest NT MSS may be assigned to about the 
same date. Of the Gospels. 125 copies in this version are 
on record; of Acts and Cath. 68, and of Paul. 67; Apoo. 
(with the four minor Catholic Epp.) was not included in 
the Syriac canon. The later MSS reproduce the earlier 
very faithfully, so that the latest edition (bv G. H. G william, 
1901) does not substantially differ from the first (A. Wid- 
manstadt, 1555). 

14. ThePhiloxenian Syriac. — Unlike the Latin Vulgate, 
the Peshitta was not entirely unchallenged in its suprem- 
acy. In 508, Philoxenus, Jacobite bishop of Mabug 
in eastern Syria, caused a new translation of the NT 
to be made by one Polycarp ; but of this nothing has 
come down to us except the four minor Catholic Epp., 
which were incorporated into the Peshitta to fill the 
gap caused by their original omission there, and a single 
MS of the Apoc. (at Trinity College, Dublin; identified 
by Dr. Gwynn, and published in 1897). The style of 
Philox. was free and idiomatic, and the Greek text on 
which it was ba.sed was that of the majority of late MSB. 

16. The Harklean Syriac. — In 616 a complete revision 
of Philox. was made, by Thomas of Harkel, who converted 
its idiomatic freedom Into extreme literalness, and 
added various readings In critical notes, which show 
an acquaintance with a Greek MB or MBS having a 
text akin to that of Cod. Bezae and its allies. About 
35 MSS of Harkl. are known, dating from the 7th and 
8th cent, onwards. The Apoc. which is now incorporated 
with the Peshitta is probably derived from thi.s version. 

16. The Palestinian Syriac. — Yet another Syriac 
version exists, but in a different dialect from those 
hitherto described: for, whereas they ail belong to E. 
Syria, with its centre at Edessa, this is in the Western 
Aramaic characteristic of Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood. The extant MSS of It (wdiieh are few and gener- 
ally fragmentary, and mo.stly discovered wdthin the 
last 15 years) are mainly iectionarie.s, and Its textual im- 
portance is slight. Prof. Burkitt has argued, apparently 
with good rea.son, that it owes its origin to the efforts of 
Justinian and Heraclius to abolisli Judaism in Pale.stlne 
in the 6th cent,, and that it came again into prominence 
in the 11th century. The three principal MSS of it 
are dated in 1030, 1104, and 1118. 

On the Syriac versions see especially articles by Woods 
and Gwilliam in Studia IHhlica, vols. i. and iii.; A. S. Lewis, 
The Four Gospels translated from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, 
1894; Gwynn, Apocalypse of St. John in a Sj/riac Version, 
1897; F. C. Burkitt, op. cif., and Evangeliondn M epharreshi, 
1904, and art. on ‘Text and Versions' in Ericyc. Biblica. 

17. The Arm-minn Version. — In connexion with the 
Syriac NT it will be convenient to mention also the 
Armenian, which was largely dependent upon it. The 
earliest tran.slation of which we have definite knowledge 
seems to have been made by Sahak and Mesrop about 
A.D. 400, from a Syriac text of the Old Syriac family. 
After 431 thi.s version was revised by the help of Greek 
MSS rctceived from Coastantinople. which were apparently 
akin to BK, and tluTeby tlie original features of the 
version were much ob.scijred. The earliest extant MSS 
belong to the 9th and 10th cent, (from a.d. 887). These 
usually omit the last 12 verses of Mk.; but one, which 
has them, has a marginal note assigning them to ‘the 
Elder Ari.ston,’ i.f., presumably Arlstlon, a disciple of 
our Lord known to us by a mention in Papias. 

On the Armenian version see F. C. Conybeare, art. io 
Haetings’ DU, and J. Armitage Robinson. EiUhaliana, 1866. 

B. Latin Veiwionh. — 

18. The Old Latin Version (OL). — As Christianity 
spread westward, it Inevitably came into contact with 
the Latin-speaking population of the Roman Empire; 
and a traji-slation of the NT Into Latin might naturally 
be looked for at an early date. Indeed, since the 
gospel was preached in Rome by St. Paul himself, it 
might seem reasonable to suppose that Latin versions 
of the Christian literature would have been required 
almost as soon as it came into being, But this would 
be to overlook the bilingual character of the Romao 
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Empire, even in Italy. The educated classes spoke 
and wrote Greek freely; the uneduciited classes were 
largely recruited from the East, and spoke Greek more 
naturally than Latin. The evidence of the predominantly 
Greek character of the primitive Roman Church is 
clear. St. Paul wrot(‘ to it in Greek. The names of those 
whom he salutes are mainly Greek, The first twelve 
bishops in the list of the Roman episcopate (down to a.d. 
189) are Greek. Clement, the third in the list after St. 
Peter, writing in the name of the Roman Church to their 
brethren in Corinth, wrote in Greek. All the early 
literature of the Roman Church is Greek. The same may 
be said, so far as our knowledge goes, of the Church in 
Gaul. The report on the martyrdoms at Vienne, which 
the Christians of that province sent to their brethren 
in other countries, wa.s written in Greek. Irenanis (c. 
135-202), the most famous repre.sentative of the Galilean 
Church in the 2nd cent., came from Asia Minor, and 
wrote his works in Greek. Ail the traditions of Gallia 
Narbonensis were Greek, not I^tin. 

19. The n**ed for a Latin version of the Christian 
books W’as consequently not so pressing as might be 
supposed. Nevertheless there was one large and 
Important province in which Greek had no place, and 
where l.a,tin was alike tiu* literary and the 8{>oken 
language. This was Africa, where the Mediterranean 
coast, and especially the district which is now Tunis, 
was inhabited hy a large Latin-speaking population. 
When Christianity was first introduwd into the i)rovince 
is uncertain; but in the 2ud cent, it was strong and 
flourishing there, and had for its spokesman the most 
eloquent of early Chri.stiaii writers, Tertullian (c. 150-220). 
Two lines of argument comblnt* to .show that the earliest 
Latin version of the NT known to us had its home in 
Africa. The first mention of the existence of a Latin 
version occurs in Tertullian; and that type of text which, 
of all those represented by our extant OL MSS. appears 
on Internal grounds to be the earlie.st, is identical with the 
Biblical quotations in the writings of Tertullian’s junior 
contemporary and compatriot, Cyprian (r. 200-258). 
Whether the version was actually made in Africa cannot 
be determined with certainty. It is true tliat its Latinity 
agrees with that of Cf^rtain African writers of tlic 2nd 
cent. (Apuleius, Arnobius, Lactantius, besides Tertullian 
and Cyprian); but it so happens that there is very 
little non- African Latin of that period in existence for 
comparison with it. The kinship which the text of 
the OL has with the Old Syriac has caused Antioch 
to be suggested (by Saiiday) as the original home of 
the version, that lK*ing a metropolis where Syrian and 
I^tin elements met , and whc'nce versions of the Scriptures 
in either tongue might radiate from a common centre. 
But with a strong general rescnnhlance between the 
two versions, there i.s also a (considerable amount of 
divergence in details, so that one cannot be certain 
that the connexion i.s not mor«‘ remote. What is certain 
is that the earliest form of Latin version known to us 
was circulating in Africa in the first half of the 3rd 
century. 

20. The extant MSS of th(‘ OL are mainly fragments; 
for after the .supersession of this version by the Vulgate 
Its MSS naturally fi ll into neglect, and surviv(>d only 
fortuitously. Tlie number of them is a little over 40, 
and they are habitually Indicated by the small letters 
of the Latin alphaln t. The following are the most 
Important: 

а. Codex VerceUemu, at Vercelli, containing the Gospels 
(Mt.. Jn., Lk., Mk.. the usual l>atin order), somewhat muti- 
(atea, assigned to the 4th century* 

б. Codex Venmensis, at Verona, containing the Gospels 
on purple vellum; 5th century. 

tt. The Latin text of Codex liczae in the Gospels and Acts, 
and of Cod. ClaromontanuJi in the Pauline Epistles. 

«. Codex Falaiinua, at Vienna, containing the Gospels, 
oonsiderably mutilated; 5th century. One leaf is at Dublin. 
In the Acts, e is the Latin text of Cod. Liaitdianua; in Paul., 
that of Cod. Sanoormaneneie. 


f. Codex Brixianue. at Brescia, of the Gospels, on purple 
vellum; 6th century. 

^2. Codex Corbeiensia, at Paris, containing the Gospels, 
but imperfect. Generally assigned to the 6th cent., but by 
its latest editor (E. S, Buchanan, Joum. of Theol. Studiee. 
1905-6) to the 6th. 

g. Codex Gigas, at Stockholm; a complete Bible, of the 
13th cent., with Acts and Apoc. in an (jL text. Written 
in Bohemia, and a remarkable example of a late survival 
of OL. 

h. Falimpaeatus Floriacennis, at Paris; palimpsest frag- 
ments, formerly at Fleury, of Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc., in an 
African text. 

k. Codex Bobiensts, at Turin, where it fortunately escaped 
from the recent fire with slight iniury. Contains Mk 8-16 
(ending at Mt 1-15; probably 5th cent, (according 
to Burkitt, 4tn cent.), Contains the OL version in its 
earliest form, closely akin to that found in the writings of 
Cyprian. 

m. The Speculum of pseudo-Augustine, which contains 
copious quotations from the NT. It is probably of Spanish 
origin . and should be reckoned rather with the Fathers than 
with the MSS. 

q. Codex Monacensis, at Munich, containing the Gospels; 
6lh or 7th century. 

The remaining MSS are, for the most part, only small 
fragments, of a few leaves each. The Apoc. is also found, 
almo.st complete, in the commentary of Primasius, written 
in Africa in the 6th century. 

21. With these MSS must be reckoned the quotations 
of the early Latin Falhers, notably Tertullian (who, 
however, appears often to have made his own transla- 
tions, and is also too inexact to bt^ of much service in 
this resiH‘Ct), Cyprian, Hilary, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Tyconius, Prisclliian, 
and (as just noted) Priinasiu.s. It is usual to classify 
all these authorities (MSS and Fathers) under the three 
heads of (1) African, (2) European, (3) Italian; the 
African type of text being the earliest and also the 
roughest in style and vocabulary, the European being 
so far modifi(*(i in both these respects as to be supposed 
by some scholars to be due to a fresh translation, and 
the Italian being a revision of the European, and it.%*lf 
providing the basis for Jerome’.s Vulgate. 

The question is complicated by the fact that no two MSS 
represent quite the same type of text. All (except perhaps 
k) have undergone modification in '•ome respect, either by 
the corrections introduced by scribes in early times, or by 
contamination with the Vulgate. Cyprian and k, so far 
a.s they go, represent the Atrician text of the Gospels in 
what appejirs to l>e a fairly pure form; e and m come next 
to them; h is a good African authority in Acts and Apoc.. 
and Priscillian, Tyeonius, and Prima.siiis in the Epp. and 
Apoc. a and b are the leading representatives of the European 
family in the Go.spels, with the Latin version of Irenaeus; 
in Acts, g and Lucifer. 0* the Italian group, / is the most 
pronounced, and ha.s been taken by Wordsworth and White 
as the best representative of the OL text which Jerome 
had before him when he undertook his revision of the Latin 
NT: next to f in this character comes q. The Latin texts 
in the bilingual MSS have to be used with caution, as they 
show signs of .assimilation to the Greek. The remaining 
MSS are cither too fragmentary to be of much service, or 
too mixed in their text to be classified definitely with any 
family. 

In general character, as already Indicated, the OL 
version (especially in its earliest form) belongs to the 
same class of authorities as the Old Syriac and Codex 
Bezae, the class, namely, which is distinguished by 
rather striking divergences from both the TR and the 
text represented by Bn. The character and edaims 
of this type of text will be considered later; here it 
will be sufficient to point out the high antiquity which 
can be e.stabllshod for it through the OL (and still more 
through the consensus, so far as it exists, between OL 
and OS), and the great amount of diverg(uice which 
exists betw(‘en the several MSS which contain it. It 
is not possible, even approximately, to reconstruct the 
original OL text; it is even a matter of dispute whether 
it had one original or more. W\mt is certain is that 
it underwent constant revision and alteration, and that 
the few and fragmentary MSS which have come down 
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to us, and of which no two agree even approximately 
with one another, do but reflect a state of textual con- 
fusion which was rampant in the I^tin Bibles of the 
4th century. 

22. The Vulgate . — This state of confusion is described 
in emphatic terms by the great Latin Fathers of the 
4th cent., Jerome (c. 345-420) and Augustine (354-430), 
and it was to the former that the task fell of attempting 
to reduce the chaos to order. The credit of inspiring 
the work which was to become the Bible of the West for a 
thousand years is due to Pope Damasus (pope, 360-84). 
At his request, Jerome, the leading Biblical scholar of 
the day, who had devoted many years to the study of 
the Scriptures in the East in their original tongues, 
undertook, as he says in his preface to the NT, to ‘make 
a new work out of an old one’ by revising the existing 
Latin texts with reference to the original languages. 
He began with the Gospels, about the year 382; and 
at first his revision wOvS on conservative lines. Where 
the existing text fairly represented the sense of the 
original, he let it stand, without enforcing complete 
accuracy; only where errors affected the sense did he 
feel bound to make alterations. The Gre(?k manuscripts 
which he employed as his guides appear to have been 
similar in character to Bn. The revision of the Gospcds 
was cx)mpleted in 383; that of the Epistles followed, 
but was conducted more superficially than the pnivious 
work, partly, no doubt, because the divergences in the 
extant texts were less pronounced in these books. At 
about the same time he was commencing his work on 
the OT by a revision of the Psalter; but for the history 
of this see Text of the OT, 16 (7). 

23. The later history of the Vulgate (as Jerome’s 
version eventually came to be called) is the subject of 
a separate article. Here it is only necessary to mention 
that the received text of it, which is found in all ordinary 
Latin Bibles, is that which was offlcially sanctioned by 
Pope Clement viii. In 1592; and that the one critical 
edition of it Is that now being produced by Bishop 
Wordsworth of Salisbury and Prof. H. J. VVMdte. in 
which the Gospels and Acts have already been published 
(1889-1905). Their estimate of the principal MSS of 
the Vulgate is the necessary basis of the following 
description of a selection from among them: 

A. Codex Amiatinus, in the Lauren tian Library at Florence, 
containing the whole Bible. Its history (which was only 
established in 1887) is unusually well known. It was written 
in the north of Engls.nd, at Wcarmouth or Jarrow, by order 
ofC^lfrid, abbot of t.iese monasteries, early in the 8th cent., 
and was taken by him 'n 716 as a present to Pope Gregory. 
Geolfrid died on the way, but his companions completed 
the gift, and in Italy the MS has since remained; for some 
time it was at Monte Amiata, whence its name. Its text 
was probably derived from one or more M8S brought to 
England from Italy; and it is generally regarded as the 
best extant MS of the Vulgate. 

C. Codex Cavensis, at La Cava, n^r Naples; 9th century* 
Contains the whole Bible, written in Spain, and i.s the b^t 
representative of the Spanish family of Vulgate MSS. 

A. Codex Dunelmensts, in Durham Cathedral Library; 
7th or 8th century. Contains the Gospels, wi th a text akin 
to that of A. 

F. Codex Fuldensxa, at Fulda in Germany; between 641 
and 646. Written by order of Bishop Victor of Capua. 
Contains the whole NT, the Gospels being arranged in the 
same manner as in Tatian’s Diateamron, on the oasis of a 
copy of a Latin version of that work accidentally found 
by Bishop Victor. 

H. Codex Huber tianus,aod Codex Theodulfianus, contain 
the edition of the Vulgate produced by Bishop Theodulf of 
Orleans, for which see art. Vulgate. 

K. Codex Karolinas, and V, Codex Valltcellianua, similarly 
represent the edition of Alcuin. (See tb.) 

O. Codex Oxoniemis, in the Bodleian (formerly at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury); 7th century. Contains the 
Gospels, in a text affected by Irish influences. 

S . Codex Kmanenais, the Book of Kells, at Trinity 
ege, Dublin; prob. 8th century. Contains the Gospels, 
lavishly decorated in the Celtic style. Its text, naturally, 
ll of the Irish type. 

B. Codex Sionyhwrtteneia, at Stonyhunt 0>Uege; 7th 


century. Contains Jn. alone, in a text akin to that of A 
Formerly at Durham, and probably written in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

V. See K, above. 

Y. Codex Lindisfamensis, in the British Museum; oon- 
tairw the Gospels; written at the end of the 7th cent., in 
honour of St. Cuthbert (d. 687), with beautiful Anglo-Celtic 
ornamentation. Some liturgical directions inserted in it 
show that it was copied from a MS written in Naples, no 
doubt one brought to England by Hadrian, abbot of a 
monastery near Naples, who came to England with Arch- 
bishop Theodore in 669. Closely akin in text to A. 

Z. Codex Harleianus, in the British Museum; 6th or 7th 
century. A well-written copy of a good text, but of a 
different family from A. 

These are the principal MSS of the Vulgate in the Gospels. 
A, C, F, K, T, V are also used by Wordsworth and Wnite 
in the Acts. To them may be added — 

G. Codex Sangermanensia, at Paris; 9th century. Con- 
tains the whole Bible, but is particularly good in Acts, so 
that Wordsworth and White state that thei r text agrees with 
it oftener than with any other MS. 

O. Codex Oxoniensis, in the Bodleian Library; 8th century. 
Known as the ‘Selden Acts.’ The text is of the Irish type. 

The MSS of the Pauline Epistles and Apocalypse have 
not yet been classified, but the MSS described above as 
containing the whole NT will no doubt re-appear among 
the principal authorities for these books also. 

24. As indicated above, the Codex Amiatinus (A) is 
regarded as the l>^t MS of the Gospels, and with it go the 
other Northumbrian MSS, ASV, with F in attendance. A 
second group of MSS, which, generally speaking, Is of inferior 
merit, is headed by Z, and includes several MSS not described 
above. O'!' represent the Spanish tyi>e of text, which had 
an important influence on the history of tlie Vulgate, and 
Q the not less important Irish type. In Acts, Wordsworth 
and White give the first place to G, with CA and F in 
close attendance. These titree last-named MSS represent 
different gttjurw. the A group being generally preferable to 
the F group; hut no one MS or group has a monopoly of 
merit. In general character, as stated above, the Vulrate 
tends to agree with the type of Greek text represented by 
Bn. It is clear that the Greek authorities which Jerome 
regarded as the most trustworthy were of this type; but 
sincefin the NT)his revision retained a considerable quantity 
of the OL version, which is largely of a different type, the 
result, as it now stands, is of a composite character. By 
reason of this composite character, and also of its relatively 
late date, the Vulgate is not of the same textual importance 
as OS or OL; nevertheless it is to be remembered that 
Jerome must have made use of Greek MSS at least as old 
as the oldest which we now po.ssess. The historical import- 
ance of the Vulgate will be dealt with in a separate article. 

Of the OL version the most comprehensive account is 
that given by H. A. A. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB. See 
also Burkitt, The Old Latin and the I tala (Cambridge, 1896), 
the prefaces by Wordsworth, Sanday, and White to their 
editions of Old Latin Biblical Texts (parts i.-iv., Oxford, 
1883-97), and articles by Gehhardt (in PHE^, 1897) ana 
Corssen (in Bursian’s J ahresbericht uber die Portschntt der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, bd. 101, 1899), On the 
Vulgate see Westcott’s art. in Smith’s DB, White’s chapter 
in Scrivener’s J ntroduction, ed. 4 (which deals with Imth 
veraions). and the prefaces to Wordsworth and White’s 
edition oi the Vulgate, now in progress (Oxford, 1889 ff.). 

C. Coptic Vehsionh. — 

25. Coptic is the literary form of the vernacular 
language of Egypt, the descendant of the ancient tongue 
which we know first in its hieroglyphic, and later In its 
demotic form, but differing from them in adopting the 
Greek alphabet, with the addition of certain letters 
to represent sounds not erni>loyed In Greek. Coptic 
is the outcome of tlie Greek settlement In Egypt, which 
took place under the empire of the Plolemys and con- 
tinued under that of Rome; and along with the Greek 
characters the native tongue adopted also a consider- 
able number of Greek words. When this form of 
writing came into being is uncertain. It appears in 
a primitive form in a certain horoscope, now in the 
British Museum, the date of which is probably a.d. 05; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it became established 
as a literary medium in the course of the 2nd century. 
It is quite possible that its growth was promoted by 
the need of its services in making the gospel known 
to native converts. Christianity was no doubt intro-* 
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duccd into Egypt even In Apostolic times, but it would much better known than Sah., and Is preserved in 
have come in the first instance to the Jews of Alexandria considerable number of MSS. The date of Its origin, 
and the Greek-speaking population generally. Even however, is quite unc^'rlain. Jn favour of an early 
when It penetrated farther, and addressed the native date is the fact that the Apocalypse was apparently 
population in its own tongue, its message would at not originally contained in it; this book seems to have 
first have been oral, and the earliest Coptic versions been generally accepted after the end of the 3rd cent, 
of the NT may well have been merely oral paraphrases, but was regarded with some doubt before. In the 
■uch as were the earliest Anglo-Saxon versions in our OT, Boh. contains the insertions made by Origen, 
own country. The first mention of Coptic Scriptures which implies a date not earlier than the latter part 
occurs in the Life of St. Antony, who is said to have of the 3rd century. In general, the text represented 
heard the Gospel read in church as a lK)y about A. D. 270; by it is of the same character as that found in 

and since he was not acquainted with Greek, this must and this again points to a date not substantially later 
have been a Coptic version, whether oral or written, than the first half of the 4th century. The cent, from 
Early in the 4th cent, the monks of the order established a.d. 260 to 350 seems, therefore, the most probable 
by Pachomius were required by their rule to study the period for its origin; though some writers (notably 
Scriptures; and this, at any rate, implies the existence Guidi) think that Coptic Christianity (as distinct from 
of a written Coptic version. In the 3rd cent., therefore, Greek) did not develop in Lower Egypt until the middle 
at latest, and possibly by the end of the 2nd (since the of the 6th cent., and conse-quently that all Bohairlc 
Coptic versions unquestionably have some very early literature is subsequent to this date, 
characteristics), a Coptic translation of the NT (except The Bohairic version follows the Greek very closely, 
the Apocalypse) was in circulation. being mcue faithful and less free than Sah.; hence It 

26 . The Pigyptian language was not uniform throughout is trustworthy evidence of the readings of the Greek 

the country, but possessed various local dialects. Two MSS from which it was made. These MSS, as indicated 
of these are well marked, and possess a respectable above, were of the same general character as B^, and 
quantity of literature, almost wholly theological. These especially B. Divergent readings of the type represented 

are the Bc»halric, or dialect of lx)wer Egypt, and the by OL and OS, wiiich are found not infrequently In 

Sahidic, or dialect of Upper Egypt. The former derives Sah.. are practically absent from Boh. The earliest 

its title (first conferred on it by Athanasius, bishop of Boh. MS of the Gospels is the Curxon Catena (an inter- 
Cos In Uptier Egypt in the 11th cent.) from the Arabic mixtureof text and commentary) In the Parham Library, 

name of a district near Alexandria, the latter from the which Is dated a.d. 889; the oldest and best continuous 

Arabic name for Upper Egypt. Between the two lie MS of the Gospels is Huntington MS 17, in the Bodleian, 

several dialects collectively known as Middle Egyptian, dated 1174. Several others are of the 12th and 13th 

with local varieties in the P'ayyum, at Akhmim, and ctmts.; but none goes back to anything like the age of 

elsewhere, which certainly possessed a Iran.slation (or the fragments of Sah. Many of them have Arabic 

translations) of the Bible, but of which very little is versions in the margins. An excellent edition of Boh. 
known at pre.sent, for lack of materials. has recently been completed by the Rev. G. Horner 

27. The Sahidic Version (Sah., formerly Thebaic). — (Oxford, 1898 and 1905), who is now engaged on Sah. 

It was formerly held that the Bohairlc version (Boh.) 29. The Middle Egyptian Versions. — (5f these very 
was the first in point of age, since it was the version of little is yet known, though enough to establish their 

Ix)wer Egypt, which would liave been the first to rec^-ive existence. Our knowledge rests upon a few fragments 

Christianity; but Coptic scholars are now generally of vellum and papyrus which have come to light of 

agreed that the order of precedence must he Inverted, late years, notably in the Fayyum, In the neighbourhood 

Lower Eg5'pt was very largely Greek-speaking, and of Akhmim, and in that of Memphis. These differ 

the language in which the Septuagint was already in dialect from both Boh. and Sah., and also to some 

familiar would have been sufficient for a considerable extent among themselves; but they are more akin 

time. In Uptwr Egypt, though there were con.siderahle to Sah. than to Boh. Also the NT text found In them 

Greek communities there also, and in the princii>al differs from both Boh. and Sah.; and evidence haa 

towns Greek must have bt^en generally understood, the been found of the existence of more than one Middle 

population as a whole must have been more Egyptian, Egyptian version. The largest NT fragment as yet extant 

and an Egyptian version of the NT would have bt^en is a 6th cent, palimpsest in the British Museum (Or. MS. 

required there sooner than in the neighbourhood of 5707), containing parts of Jn 3 and 4 in Greek and 

Alexandria. The characteristics of the Sahidic version Middle Egyptian, with a good text. 

also suit this hypothesis of an earlier date. It is rougher 30. Other version.^ exist — Georgian, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and less llterar 3 ’^ In style tlian the Bohairic, and its Persian, Gothic; but on these it is not necessary to 

text Is of a very early type, akin in many details (though dwell. The first two have been too little studied to 

not as a whole) to the OL and OS; in the OT its text be practically available, and the others are too late 
Is In some books pre-Origenian. Unfortunately it is in origin, and too secondary, or even tertiary, in their 
known to us only In fragments. It wa.s ultimately character, to be of much use. The versions that ar| 

superseded by Boh. and dropped out of use; and, with of first-rate importance are those that have been de- 

the exception of some small but complete volumes scrll>ed above, — the Syriac, Latin, and Coptic versions, 

recently acquired by the British Museum, all that we Of these the Old Latin and Old Syriac take the first 

now have of It are Isolated leaves of vellum or papyrus place, both on account of their age, and because they 

which have been rescued from the buried towns and are the chief extant representatives of a very early 

monasteries of Egypt. The Apocalypse Is the. only book of and important type of text, as will be seen below, 

the NT that exists complete in a single MS, though some Next in textual importance are Sah. and Boh., which 

books approach completeness. But the number of extant give us the evidence of Egypt, the country which has 

fragments Is large and increasing, and from these it will perhaps played the larg(‘st part in the history of the 

be possible soon to put together an almost continuous Greek Bible. Then follow the Latin Vulgate and the 

Sahidic NT. The earliest MSS appear to go back to Syriac Peshltta, each just too late and too composite 

the 5th cent., but none is of sufficient sire and Import- In character to be of first-rate Importance as evidence 

ance to merit individual description. Some are bilingual, of the primitive Greek text, but each the authorised 

containing Greek and Sahidic texts in parallel columns; Bible of a great Church. Finally, evidence of some 

the most important of these has been described above value is to be obtained from the later Syriac and the 

(§ 7) under the heading T. Armenian versions. 

28. The Bohairic Verston.—This, which ultimately g^e articles by Forbes Robinson in Hastings* DB, ami 

became the accepted Bible of the Coptic Church, is Burkitt in Bncyc. Bibl. («.v. 'Text and Vereiona*); (Q, 
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fiomer], The Coptic Version of the NT in the northern diaZect 
(Orfora, 1^8-1906); W. E. Crum, Catalogue of Coptic MSS 
%n the British Museum (London, 1905)* Hyvemat, * Etude 
aur lea versions coptes de la Bible’ in RB 1898-97. 

31. Patristic Quotations. — The third class of evidence 
available for textual purposes is that which is derived 
from the quotations from the NT in the writings of the 
early Fathers. If we can be sure that a writer is quoting 
from a MS lying before him, then his quotation gives 
us the reading of a MS which in many cases must have 
been earlier than any which we now possess. Some- 
times we can be fairly sure of this, as when the quotation 
occurs in a continuous commentary on a single book; 
or when the writer expressly emphasizes a certain 
reading as against other variants; or when he quotes 
the same passage several times in the same way. In 
other cases it is impossible to be certain that he is 
not quoting from memory; and this makes quotations 
from the Synoptic Gospels especially fallacious, since 
it is so easy to confuse the wordings of the different 
Evangelists. There is always the danger also that a 
copyist may have assimilated the wording of a quota- 
tion to the form with which he was himself familiar. 
Consequently evidence of this class, though highly 
valuable when its surroundings guarantee it from 
suspicion, has to be handled with great caution. In 
one respect Patristic quotations have a special value, 
because they can be both dated and placed. The 
dates of the earliest MSS and versions are uncertain, 
within half a century or more, while the date of any 
given Patristric work can generally be fixed within 
a few years. The advantage of being assignable to 
a certain country is one which Patristic quotations 
share with versions, but it is of great importance 
in fixing the origin and range of certain type's of text. 
In both respects it will be found that the evidence 
of the Fathers is of great value in elucidating the 
textual history of the NT. It is impos.sible to treat 
the subject at length here, but the names and dates 
of some of the most important Fathers may be 
mentioned, and subsequent sections will show what 
sort of part they play in the operations of textual 
criticism. 

32. The earliest Patristic writings, such as the Epistles 
of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and 
the ‘Shepherd’ of Hennas, contain very few quotations 
from the NT, and those few are inexact (see NT in 
Apost. Fathers [Oxf. Soc. of Hist. Theol.J). In the third 
quarter of the 2nd cent, we have the writings of Justin 
Martyr and Tatian, and we know something of the 
Gospel text used by the heretic Marcion, From at>out 
180 onwards the evidence becomes much fuller. In naeus 
(whose principal work was written between 181 and 189) 
worked mainly at Lyons, though his home was in Asia 
Minor. Western texts are also represented by Tertullian 
(about 150-220), Cyprian (about 200-2.''>8), and Hippoly- 
tiis (flourished about 220); the two formiT being African 
writers, and the last-named of Home. In Egypt there 
are the two very important theologians, Clement of 
Alexandria (about 160-220) and Origen (185-253), 
and the two scholars who succeeded to the latter’s 
literary inheritance, and founded the library of Casarea 
largely upon the ba.sls of his works, Pamphilus (d. 309) 
and Eusebius (about 270-340). In Syria the most 
notable names are those of Aphraates (flourished about 
340) and especially Ephraern (d. 378); in Asia Minor, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (d. 265), Basil of C«sarea 
(329-79), Gregory of Nyssa (flor. about 370), and 
Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389); in Palestine, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (bishop, 351-86), and especially Chrysostom 
(347-407). Returning to the West, the important 
writers, from a textual point of view as well as from 
others, are Hilary of Poitiers (bishop, 354-68), Lucifer 
of Cagliari (d. 371), Ambrose of Milan (bishop. 374-97), 
Tyconius (an African writer of the end of the 4th cent.), 
"^isdUian (a Spaniard, d. 385); and, finally, the two great 
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Fathers of the Western Church, Jerome (about 346-420* 
and Augustine (354-430). Later than the first quarter 
of the 6th cent, it is not necessary to go; for the settle- 
ment of the great issues in the textual history of the 
NT had taktm place before this date. 

A list of ecclfjsiastical writers and their principal works 
is given by Gregory {Prolegomena and Textkruik). An 
index of Patristic quo^tions was compiled by Dean Burgon 
and is now in the British Museum. Critical texts of the 
Latin andGreek Fathers are beingissued under the direction 
of the Vienna and Berlin Academies respectively. 

33. Such are the materials — MSS, Versions, Patristic 
Quotations — with which the textual critic ha.s to deal; 
but it is only within comparatively recent years that 
his resources have become so extensive. Two centuries 
of diligent work were spent in the collection of the 
evidt'iice of Greek MSS; the most important of all 
the Code.x Vaticanus (B), has become fully known 
only within the last forty years, and the next most 
important (S) was discovered only in 1859 and published 
in 1862. Of the two mo.st important versions, the Old 
Syriac was wliolly unknown before 1848, and quite 
inadequately known until 1894; while the Old Latin, 
though known and studied in the 18th cent, (when 
Sabatier publi.shed his Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae 
vtrsioncs antiquae, Rheirns, 1743), cannot be said to 
have b(‘en rightly understood and classifit'd before 
the publications of S(‘veral scholars who are still living. 
For many of the Fathers, we still are without editions 
which can be trusted with regard to their Scripture 
quotations. The tcixtual criticism of the NT, as now 
understood, is consequently a sci«utce of comparatively 
modern growth. As was shown above (§ 1), the earliest 
editions of the Greek NT wt re in no s(?nse critical texts. 
It is true that MSS were collated for them, but only 
such MSS as chanced to be easily at the disposal of 
the editor. No search was made for specially good 
or old MSS, and (except for a very slight use of Cod. 
Bezae by Stephanus) the TR was made and established 
bt'fore any of the great uncial MSS had t>een examined. 
This is the more remarkable because B was used as 
the main basis of the text which iKicarne the standard 
text of the Septuagint, that, namely, which was printed 
at Rome in 1587; but it chanced that no Roman edition 
of the NT was issued, and consequently the grc'at 
Vatican MvS was little known and k'ss used until the 
19th cent, was far advanced. 

34. At stated in § 1, the TR of the NT took final 
shape in the editions of Stephanus in 1550 and the 
Elzevirs in 1624. It was not until aft«'r the latter date 
that the scientific colh'ction of evidence began. The 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) was brought to England In 
1627, and a collation of it (with D D 2 , and several 
minuHcules) first appeared in the great Polyglot Bible 
(dit(*d by Brian Walton in 1657. Walton’s Polyglot 
(modelled, so far as its plan and scope were concerned, 
on the Antwerp Polyglot of 1.571-72, and the Paris 
Polyglot of 1630-33, out grf'atly superior to both In 
its textual material) may be said to be the fountain- 
head of the textual criticism of tlie NT. It was followed 
during the next century and a half by a series of editions 
In which, while no attempt was made to modify the 
actual text, an increasing number of MSS was laid 
under contribution to supply materials for the apparatus 
criticus. The first of these was that of Dean Fell in 
1675; the greatest was that of John Mill in 1707, which 
was remarkable not only for the number of Greek 
MSS quoted in It, but for its use of the versions, its 
collection (for the first time) of Patristic qiiotationfl, 
and its valuable prolegomena. In the 18th cent. Bentley 
(whos(i first appearances in the field of Biblical criticism 
was stimulated by Mill’s great work) made, large collec- 
tions for a new edition, but was unable to make use of 
them. J. J. Wetstein, a Swiss assistant of Bentley, 
produced In 1751-.52 an edition in which our present 
notation of the MSS was first introduced; and the Ilf* 
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considerabt V’ extended by C. F. Matthaji (1782-88), 
F. K. Alter (1786-87), A. Birch (1788-1801), and, finally. 

J. M. A. Scliolz (1830-36), with whom the first stage 
of NT textual criticism may be said to have come to 
a close. 

35. During this first, and most nece.ssary, stage of the 
collection of evidence, which extends from 1657 to 1830, 
little was done in the way of classifying the materials 
thus obtained, or laying down the principles upon which 
they should be employed and InterpreKid. There are, 
however, some notable exceptions. Mill, in his Prole- 
gomena, discussed the true reading of many passages, i 
J. A. Bengel, in 1734, divided the MSS and Versions j 
into two families, which he called African and Asiatic, | 
and asserted the superiority of the former, consisting 
of the few most ancient witnesses, over the latter, 
which included the great mass of later authorities. 
In this we find the germ of the principle of the classifica- 
tion of authorities, which is now the guiding principle 
of textual criticism, whether Biblical or classical. It 
was opposed by Wetstein, who anticipated the advocacy 
of the TR in our own time by Dean Burgon and others, 
maintaining that all the most ancient MSS had been 
contaminated from the Latin, and that only the later 
authorities were WH^rthy of allention. J. S. Semier 
(1707) developed Bengel ’s theory, making a triple 
clas.sification of authorities, as Alexandrian, Ea.stern ii.e. 
Antiochian and Constantiriopolitan), and Western; and 
this was elaborated by his pupilJ. J. Griesbach (1774-76), 
who adopted the same classification, but carried much 
further the assignment of the then extant MSS and 
Versions to their several classes. Both in his classifica- 
tion and in his estimate of the characteristic.s of the 
various families tiriesbach went far to anticipate the 
theory of Westcott and Hort, which is the foundation 
of contemporary criticism. 

36. None of the scholars hitherto named, however, 
put his principles to the test by producing a reformed 
Gre«*k text of tlie NT. This step, which marked the 
opening of a new era in textual criticism, was taken 
in 1831 by K. Lachmann, a distinguished classical 
scholar, who, like Bentley before him, but with greater 
success, resolved to apply to the text of the NT the 
principles whicli w(>re admitted as sound in the case of 
the Greek and Latin classics. This method consisted of 
selecting some of the oldest authorities (MSS, Versions, 
and Fathers), and forming his text solely from them, 
while ignoring the great ma.s.s of later witnesses. In 
putting faith mainly in the most ancient witnesses, 
in spite of their numerical inferiority, Lachmann only 
did what every editor of a classical text would do; 
but he departed from sound principle, first, by absolutely 
ignoring all evidence out. side liis selected group; and, 
secondly, by adopting in all cases the reading given by 
the majority of his selected authorities, without regard 
to the internal probabilities of the various readings, 
or applying any of the tests which t(‘Xtual science 
provides for discriminating between alternatives the 
external evidence for which is approximately equal. 
Moreover, the knowiedge of the earlier authorities at 
Lachmann ’s disposal w^as by no means so complete 
as that which we have at the present day. For these 
reasons Lachraann’s text could not long hold Its ground 
precisely as it stood; nevertheless it did very great 
service in breaking the monopoly of the TR, and in 
preparing the way for further progress. 

3*^. The next stage in this progress is marked by the 
names of Constantine Tischendorf and 8. P. Tregelles. 
As the discoverer of the Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf 
achieved the most sensational success In textual history ; 
but he also did admirable service by his collation of 
almost all the uncial MSS of any importance (except 
that he was allowed only very limited access to B), 
and his collection of evidence in his successive editions 
of the NT (culminating in the 8th, published in 1869-72) 
remains the fullest apparatiM criticua to the present 


day. His own printed text of the NT fluctuated con* 
siderably from one edition to another, and his Judgment 
between various readings was hardly equal to his industry 
in collecting them; still in the main he followed the 
best authorities, and his edition remains one of the 
principal examples of a text constructed on critical 
lines. The irrolcgomena to his 8th edition was compiled 
after his death by Dr. C. R. Gregory, and is a perfect 
storehouse of bibliographical information; in its latest 
form (published as an independent work, in German, 
under the title of Textkritik des neuen Testamentea, 
Leipzig, 1900) it is the standard book of reference on 
the subject. 

38. Tischendorf’s Industry as a collator was rivalled 
by that of his English contemporary, Tregelles, who 
collated all the extant uncial MSS and some of the 
chief minuscules, so that his results serve to check and 
test those of Tischendorf. In his text (published in 
1857-72) he confined himself almost wholly to the 
uncials, with the Versions and Fathers, completely 
ignoring the TH. In fact, he followed very much the 
same principles as Tischendorf, and his edition is service- 
able chiefiy as a means of testing Tischendorf’s judgment, 
and of showing how far two scholars, working inde- 
pendently on the same evidence, arrive at the same 
results. Unfortunately his text of the Gospels was 
published before the discovery of X, and his knowledge 
of B was even less than that of Tischendorf. 

39. The evidence accumulated by Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles, aided by the public Interest 
excited by such discoveries as those of the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the Curetonian Syriac, produced a general 
sense of dissatisfaction with the TR, and in England 
led to an Increasing desire for a revision of the AV in 
the light of modern knowledge, culminating in 1870 
in the appointnient of the Committees which produced 
the RV (for which see art. English Versions, §§ 35 - 37 ). 
Meanwhile two English scholars were at work on 
the text of the NT, whose results were destined not 
only to alTect very greatly the revision of the English 
Bible, but also to lay the foundations of all the textual 
work of the succeeding generation, and whose influence 
remains paramount to this day. These were B. F. 
Westcott (afterwards Bishop of Durham) and F, J. A. 
Hort. Their joint work began as far back as 1853, 
when they were colleagues at Cambridge; and it bore 
fruit in 1881, when their text of the NT appeared on 
May 12th (five flays before the publication of the RV 
of the NT), and the Introduction, embodying the prin- 
ciples upon which their text was based, in the following 
September. This volume (wTltten by Hort, but repre- 
senting the views of both scholars) is the text-book of 
modern textual criticism as applied to the Greek Bible. 

40. The principles of WH are an extension of those of 
Semier and Grie.sbach, as described above (§ 36), and rest 
upon a classification of our authorities Into families, and 
a di.scrimination between the merits of these families. 
It is in the Go.spels and Acts that the textual phenomena 
are most plainly marked, and it is to them that the 
characteristics to be described apply most fully; but 
they are likewise true, in a lesser degree, of the other 
books of the NT. If the apparatus criticua of the 

I Gospels be studied, it will be found that certain MSS 
and Versions tend to agree with one another, and to 
form groups distinguishable from other groups. Four 
such groups are in fact distinguished by WH, as follows; 
the reasons for the names assigned to them will appear 
shortly, (a) The Syrian family, often headed in the 
Gospels by the manuscripts A and C, but more fully 
and characteristically represented by the later uncials, 
such as EFKMS. etc., and by the great mass of the 
minuscules, by the Peshitta version, and by most of 
the Fathers from Chrysostom downwards; from this 
family, in Its fully developed form, is descended the TR. 
(/3) The Neutral family, of w’hich the main representative 
is B, often supported by by LRTZ, by the minuscole 
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Evan. 33, and some other minuscules in a lesser degree, 
by Boh. and sometimes Sah. and frequently by the 
quotations of Origen; in Acts, £pp., and Apoc., A 
and C generally join this group, (y) The Alexandrian 
family, a sort of sub-species of not continuously 
found in any one MS, but represented by the readings 
of some MSS of the ^ group when they differ among 
themselves, and especMly when they differ from B; 
LT, and AC when they are not Syrian, may be taken 
as the leading members of the family. (5 ) Th«j Western 
family, headed by D among the uncials (with E* in 
Acts and Ds in Paul.) and Evan. 473 among a small 
group of minuscules, but most authentically represented 
by the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions, and especially 
by k and Syr.-Sln.; it also largely colours Sah., and 
Is found in almost all the early Fathers, notably Justin, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian, and Clement, 

41. These being the main divisions which are found 
to exist among our authorities, the next step is to 
Jiscriminate between them, so as to determine which 
is the most generally trustworthy. Here it is (in addi- 
tion to the greater minuteness of the examination and 
analysis of the individual authorities) that the original 
and epoch-making character of the work of WH is 
most conspicuous. The first proposition — and one 
which strikes at the root of the claims of the TR— is 
this, that no specifically * Syrian* reading occurs in 
the NT quotations of any Father before Chrysostom. In 
other words, wherever the Syrian family marks itself 
off from the others by a reading of its own, that reading 
cannot be shown to have been in existence before the 
latter part of the 4th century. The importance of this 
proposition is obvious, and it is noteworthy, as showing 
the value of Patristic evidence, that the proof of it 
rests wholly on the quotations found in the Fathers. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the Syrian text is a 
secondary text, formed (according to WH in Syria, and 
especially in Antioch) in the course of the 4th century. 
This secondary character is also established by an 
examination of representative Syrian readings (for 
these, see especially J. O. F. Murray’s art. ‘Textual 
Criticism of the NT’ in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol.). As 
compared with the rival readings of other groups, they 
show the ordinary signs of editorial revision, such as 
the modification of harsh or strange phrases, assimilation 
of one version of an incident with another, greater 
literary smoothness, and the like. A special proof of 
secondariness is found in what WH call conflate readings, 
when one group of authorities has one reading and 
another has a second, and the Syrian text combines 
the two. The shortest and simplest example is Lk 24^», 
where K BCL Boh. read etdogountes ton iheon, D, OL, and 
Augustine ainountes ton iheon, while A and the general 
mass of late uncials and minuscules have ainountes kai 
eulogountes ton theon. (For other examples of this type 
see Hort’s Introduction, and Murray, loc. cit.) The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the witnesses belonging to the 
Syrian family, although they predominate enormously 
In numbers, possess little Intrinsic weight when opposed 
to witnesses of the other groups. 

42. As between the remaining groups the discrimina- 
tion is not so easy, and must be made by other methods. 
The Patristic evidence can show us that the Western 
text (originally so named because the principal repre- 
sentatives of it were the OL version, the Latin Fathers, 
and the bilingual MSS) was spread over all the principal 
provinces to which Christianity penetrated, — Syria, 
Egypt, Rome, Gaul, Africa, — and that it goes back as 
far as we have any evidence, namely to the middle of 
the 2nd century. On the other hand, it points to 
Egypt as the special stronghold of the Neutral text, 
and the sole home of the Alexandrian. All, however, 
are of such antiquity that the preference can be given 
to none on this ground alone. It is necessary, therefore, 
to look at the internal character of the several texts. 
Of the Western text WH say (Introd, § 170): *Any 


prepossessions in its favour that might be created bii 
its imposing early ascendancy are for the most part 
soon dissipated by continuous study of its internal 
character.’ The chief characteristics with which they 
charge it are a love of paraphrase ; a tendency to inter* 
polate words, sentences, and even paragraphs; free 
changes or insertions of conjunctions, pronouns, and 
prepositional phrases; and generally an extreme licence 
in handling the original text. Alexandrian readings, 
on the other hand, consist mainly of slight linguistic 
changes, made in the interest of literary style; they are 
thus comparatively unimportant, and give rise to little 
controversy. Over against these various divergences 
stands the text which WH call Neutral, because it 
shows few or none of the signs of aberration which 
characterize the other groups. This text is found pre- 
dominantly in B, the character of which Is so superior 
that its evidence always deserves the most careful 
consideration, even when it stands alone. 

43. Such is, in briefest summary, the theory with 
regard to the textual history of the NT propounded 
by WH. On its first promulgation it was bitterly 
assailed by the advocates of the TR; but against these 
its triumph, in the opinion of nearly all students of 
the subject, has been decisive. More recently the 
tendency has been to depreciate the pre-eminence of 
the ^ or Neutral Text, as being merely the local text 
of Egypt, and to exalt the ^ or Western family, on 
the ground of its wide and early diffusion and the 
apparently primitive character of some of its special 
readings. A further topic of criticism has been the 
terminology of WH. The term ‘Syrian’ has been 
condemned as liable to be confused with ‘Syriac*; 
‘Western’ as wholly misleading, since that type of 
text was widely prevalent in the East also, and probably 
took its rise thence; ‘Neutral’ as begging the question 
of the superior character of the family so described. 
These criticisms may be briefly dismissed; there Is 
good foundation for them, but they are matters of 
form rather than of substance. ‘Antiochian’ might 
be substituted for ‘Syrian’ with advantage, and the 
Egyptian status of the ‘ Neutral ’ text might be admitted 
without abandoning its claims to superiority; but no 
good substitute for ‘Western’ has yet been proposed. 
In some ways it would be better to abandon epithets 
altogether, and to call the several families by the names 
of the a-text, the /3-text, the y-text, and the ^-text. as 
indicated in § 40; or the nomenclature of WH may be 
retained, but regarded simply as so many labels, devoid 
of any significant connotation. 

44. It is more important to say something with 
regard to the comparative claims of the ^ and a texts 
in the first instance, and the /3 and 5 texts subsequently. 
With regard to the former controversy, which raged 
with great warmth after the publication of the RV 
of the NT, the advocates of the a or Syrian or TR 
(chief among whom were Dean Burgon, his disciple 
and literary heir the Rev. E. Miller, and the Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, the editor of the Peshi^ta) rest their case 
mainly on the numerical preponderance of the manu- 
scripts of this type, which they take as Indicating the 
choice, deliberate or instinctive, of the early Church, 
and as implying the sanction and authority of Divine 
Providence. But to argue thus is to maintain that the 
textual history of the Bible Is fundamentally different 
from that of all other books of ancient literature, and 
that the reasoning faculties given to us by God, which 
are generally recognized as guiding us to the truth 
with regard to the textual history of classical literature, 
are not to be employed with regard to the textual 
history of the NT. There is nothing strange or abnormal 
In the rejection of a relatively large number of late 
authorities in favour of a relatively small number 
of ancient authorities: on the contrary. It is a phenome- 
non common to nearly all works of ancient literature 
that have come down to mb, the sole difference being 
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that the NT manuscripts, early and late, are far more 
numerous than those of any classical work, so that 
the ordinary phenomena are exhibited on a much 
larger scale. If once it be admitted that the ordinary 
principles of literary criticism are to be applied to the 
NT, then the rejection of the TR in favour of one of 
the earlier families follows as a matter of necessity. 

It may be added that the course of discovery since 
the publication of WH’s theory has furnished the best 
possible test of such a theory, that of wholly new and 
unforeseen witnesses, and that it has received therefrom 
much confirmation and no refutation. The discovery of 
the Slnaitic Syriac, the fuller scrutiny of the versions, 
the testing of the Patristic quotations (e.g. in the case 
of Ephraem Syrus, who was formerly supposed to have 
used the Peshitta), the papyrus and vellum fragments 
from Egypt and Sinai, the examination of more of the 
minuscule MSS, all these have brought additional 
support to readings of the /3, y, and ^ families, for 
which the evidence previously available was sometimes 
very scanty, while they have done nothing to carry 
back the date of the distinctively Syrian readings 
beyond the period assigned to them by WH, namely, 
the age of Chrysostom. 

46. One point remains to be dealt with in this con- ^ 
nexion, namely, the question of the origin of this ‘ Syrian’ 
text, which thus dominated the NT tradition for con- 
siderably over a thousand years. The view of WH is 
that it was due to deliberate editorial revision, operating 
probably in two stages, the first revision taking place 
early in the 4th cent., the second at some time after 
the middle of that century. Against this hypothesis 
it has been objected that, if such revisions took place, 
we should have e.xi)ected to find some record of them 
in early Christian literature. We know the names 
of several editors of the Greek OT during this very 
century (see Gn. Veusions of OT]; is it likely that two 
revisions of the NT could have been executed and 
yet have left no trace in history? It has been urged 
that there is no record of how another great textual 
change was carried out, namely, the substitution in 
the Greek OT of Theodotion’s version of Daniel for 
that of the LXX; and it is no doubt true that where 
the whole available literature likely to deal with such 
a subject Is so scanty, the argument from silence is 
very precarious. Still it must be allowed to carry 
some weight, and not a few critics would substitute 
for Hort’s double revision a process of gradual change 
spread over a con.siderable period. Such a gradual 
change would be due to a general coiLscnsus of opinion 
as to the right way to deal with divergent texts, namely, 
to combine them when possible, and otherwi.se to soften 
down harshnesses, to harmonize contradictions, and 
to give greater smoothness to the literary style. In 
favour of this hypothesis it may be noted that the MSS 
themselves show signs of a gradual and progressive 
development of the a text. The earliest MSS which 
(in the Gospels) can be classed with this family, A and C, 
exhibit its characteristics sporadically, not continuously, 
andl not infrequently side with MSS of the P and 6 
families against readings found in the overwhelming 
mass of later witnessiis. The 6th cent. MSS, NS*, show 
the a text in a somewhat more advanced stage; but it 
is not until we reach the later uncials, such as EFKMSn, 
that we find It fully developed in the form which 
we know as the TR. But whether we adopt the 
hypolhe.si8 of a definite revision or that of a gradual 
process of change in order to account for the existence 
of the a text, the fact of the existence of such a text 
remains,and its character as a secondary text of relatively 
late origin must be taken to be one of the established 
results of criticism. 

46 . The ordinary English student of the Bible Is 
able readily to appreciate the points at kssue in the 
controversy between the a and ^ texts, because they 
tie aubstantialiy represented to him by the differences 


(so far as they are differences in text, and not merely 
In rendering) between the AV and the RV; for though 
the RV does not go the whole way with the ‘ Neutral * 
text, nevertheless its textual departures from the AV 
are in that direction, and give an adequate general 
idea of Its character. In dealing with the 5 text, how- 
ever, there is no such ready means of realizing its 
character, since it is not embodied in any English 
version, or even in any edition of the Greek text.* Its 
features must be gathered by an inspection of the appa- 
ratus criticus of such works as the ‘ Variorum’ edition of 
the English Bible, or the Oxford edition (with Sanday’s 
appendixes) of the Greek. Even here it is not all plain 
sailing, since no one MS gives a full and consistent 
representation of the B text, and the authorities which 
are predominantly of this character not infrequently 
disagree with regard to particular readings. Generally 
it may be said that the Old Syriac (especially Syr.-Sin.) 
and Old Latin (especially fc, e, and Cyprian) represent 
the oldest form of the 5 text, while Codex Bezae (D), 
its chief champion among Greek MSS, has it in a more 
advanced (and more extravagant) form. 

From these some idea of its divergences from the a and 
^ texts may be gathered (though it must be remembered 
that sometimes a and B are found in agreement again.st 
owing to the eclectic compilers of a having adopted a B read- 
ingfrom thealternativesprasentedtothem; andsometimes, 
on the other hand, ^ and B concur in the preservation of 
some early reading which has been dropped or altered in 
a). Thus OL and OS (with kB) omit * firstlxim’ in Mt I“, 
and the words * bless them that curse you. do good to them 
that hate you* and ‘despitefully tise you’ in Mt 5**, while 
D in both cases has the omitted words; Syr.-Cur. has the 
doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, while D and most OL MSS 
omit it; OS omits Mt IG®- * and 17®' (with nB), while OL 
and D retain both; in Mt 18*'. D, OL. and Syr.-Cur. agree 
with the a group in retaining the verse, while Syr.-Sin. sides 
with the 0 group in omitting it; after Mt 2(^* a long addi- 
tional pas.sage (akin to Lk 14*''*) is inserted in D4», OL, and 
Syr.-Our. (Syr.-Sin. Is defective). Mk IG*'*** is omitted by 
k and Syr.-Sin., in.sertcd by D, Syr.- Cur., and most MSS of 
the OL. At Lk 6^ D inserts the incident of the man working 
on the Sabbath day, but OS i.s defective here, and OL has 
no trace of it; in Lk 9^ the TR is derived from the B text 
(D, OL, Syr.-Cur.), but Syr.-Sin. agrees with the /3 group 
in omitting the words ‘and said, Ye know not what spirit 
ye are of,’ etc.; D and some OL MSS omit Lk 2‘2®®, while 
other OL MSS and OS transpose w.'®- '* to this place; 
Syr.^in. omits Lk 22*® but D, OL, and Syr.-Cur. retain 
them; in Lk 23'* some words are added to the end by OS 
and a'; in Lk 24* where D and OL have remarkable 
omissions (which WH are inclined to accept, even against 
the testimony of B), both MSS of OS con^in the omitted 
passages; but they concur with D and OL in omitting 24'®. 
These examples serve to show both the character of the 
B text and the way in which its authorities are divided 
among themselves, — a point of considerable importance; 
while in Acts the divergences of the B text (here mainly 
represented by D and OL, the OS not bmng extant) are ev€® 
greater, so much so as to have given rise to the hypothesis 
that it represents a different edition of the book, due to 
the author himself.f The vagaries of individual members 
of the B group are occasionally still more striking than those 
which have been quoted; as when two OL MSS (o and 
insert in Mt 1'* the legend ^apparently from the Ebionite 
Gospel) of the great light which flashed from Jordan at the 
baptism of Jesus, or when D c and Sah. state (at Lk 23**) 
that the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre was ‘such u 
scarce twenty men could roll.’ In addition to these sub- 
stantial additions to or alterations of the text, the verbal 
divergences are very numerous, pro\’ing that an exc^ive 
licence was taken, by scribes or editors, in dealing with the 
Gospel text. 

47. Until quite recently, the special variants of the 
a text were almost universally regarded as aberrations, 
which no one would think of accepting as readings 
of the original text. It is true that WH were disposed 
to believe that the passages omitted by the ‘Western* 

♦ A partial exception is furnished by Blass* texts at 
Mt., Lk., and Acts. j 

t For a fuller list of notable a-readings, both inEvvjrad 
Acts, see Kenyon, Handbook, pp. 76, 13i~134f 293-299* 
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authorities in the later chapters of Lk. are no authentic 
part of the Evangelist’s original work» but are additions 
made at a very early date; but this is the only case 
in which they accepted testimony of this class as superior 
to that of B and its allies, and few other scholars would 
at that time have gone even so far as they did. For 
some time after the promulgation of WH’s theory, 
the conflict raged over the comparative merits of the 
a and /3 types of text ; and it was only as the superiority 
of the latter was more and more established that scholars 
began to investigate more fully the characteristics and 
claims of the remaining family (ignoring 7 , as merely 
a sub-species of jS), for which a very high antiquity 
could be demonstrated. The claims of the 5 text 
received a considerable stimulus from the publication 
of more of the OL MSS (especially fc), and above all 
from the discovery of Syr.-Sin., which is perhaps the 
most important single member of the group. Further 
attention was attracted to it by Blass' attempt to show 
that the i text in Lk. and that in Acts represent dijRferent 
editions of those books, issued by Luke himself at 
different dates. At the present day, not a few scholars 
are inclined to attach considerable weight to the evi- 
dence of this family, and to hold that the /3 text, no less 
than the a, is due to editorial revision, and that the 
original form of the NT text is to be looked for in the 
OL and OS to a much greater extent than was previously 
supposed possible. 

48. The main argument in favour of the S text is 
its great age and wide circulation, as demonstrated 
by the Patristic evidence of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. 
It hafl to be borne in mind, however, that purity of 
text is due not so much to great age as to care in trans- 
mission, and that where such care has been wanting, 
corruption la both rapid and far-reaching. The papyrus 
MSS of the Greek classics, written in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, which have recently 
come to light in large numbers, are almost always less 
accurate than the vellum MSS of the lOth and 11th cents.; 
the reason no doubt being that the papyri are generally 
cheap copies, circulating among private individuals 
in the upper provinces of Egypt, while the vellum MSS 
represent the tradition of the great libraries, in which 
transcripts would be made more accurately and revised 
more carefully. So with regard to the early Christian 
literature: we can well imagine that during the century 
and a half following the composition of the books, 
when Christianity was an unauthorized religion, liable 
to persecution and the destruction of its books, and when 
Christians themselves looked for a speedy Second 
Coming of the Lord, there would be little care and little 
opportunity for the precise collation of manu.scripts, 
and a great possibility of verbal and even material 
variation la transcription. It is quite intelligible, 
therefore, that through the greater part of the Christian 
world inaccurate copies would circulate, and that the 
more careful preservation of the true text would run 
in a comparatively narrow channel. And if there 
was one part of the world in which such care might 
more than elsewhere be expected, it was Egypt, and 
especially Alexandria, the home of Greek textual criti- 
cism, and the home also of the Greek version of the OT. 
Hence, if the Internal evidence points to the p text 
as the most accurate and authentic in character, the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is not materially 
shaken when we find signs that its birthplace was In 
Egypt, and that Its early circulation was in that country, 
while texts of various shades of the 8 type were x>re valent 
elsewhere. That such was the character of the text 
was the deliberate opinion of WH, who were perfectly 
aware of the early and wide attestation of the 8 text; 
and their conclusion is supported by the quite inde- 
pendent investigations of B. Weiss, whose elaborate 
study (on very different lines) of the texts of the principal 
uncles led him to the conclusion that, whereas all the 
test show marked indications of editorial revisio in 
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varying degrees, the text of B, though bv no rnean^ 
free from scribal blunders, has the strongest signs of 
authenticity and originality. It Is also to be remem- 
bered that it is impossible to form a coherent text 
of the 8 type. The witnesses differ so much among 
themselves that it is easier to find a majority of them 
against any reading of that type than in favour of it. 
This appears even in Blass’ attempt to form a 8 text 
of Lk. and Acts, and in the other books the task is still 
more hopeless. Readings of the 8 type, in short, have 
much more the character of results of a common tend- 
ency, working more or less independently in different 
places under similar circumstances, than of the descend- 
ants from a common original. 

49. The natural conclusion, therefore, would seem to 
be that the ^ text still holds the position of superiority 
which was secured for it by the searching criticism of 
WH; and this, on the whole, is probably the prevalent 
view to-day. At the same time it must be admitted 
that individual readings of the 8 class deserve more 
respectful consideration than heretofore. Reverting 
once more to the results obtained in the analogous 
field of classical literature, the evidence of early papyri, 
while it generally confirms the superiority of the MS 
or MSS which modern criticism has selected as the best 
of any given author, nevertheless tends to show that 
the truth Is not always to be found in any one witness 
or group of witnesses. The best MSS sometimes make 
mistakes, and in such cases the true reading may be 
preserved in MSS which as a rule are inferior. To 
this possibility the critic must always be alive, and 
all the more so when the alternative reading is certainly 
a very early one, as those of the 8 family often must 
be. Consequently an editor of the NT, though he 
would do well to pin his faith generally to the fi family, 
is bound also to consider readings of the 8 type on their 
merits; and that especially when support la found 
for tiiem from more than one branch of the 8 family. 
The Latin and Syriac branches of the family often 
differ; but when they agree, the reading which they 
support must certainly go back to a very early date. 
The Codex Bezae, the principal Greek member of the 
family, represents its characterlvStics in a somewhat 
extreme form, and readings supported by it alone 
must be regarded with much suspicion; but In com- 
bination with OL and OS it becomes a very important 
witness. If, In the future, earlier copies of the Gospels 
than are at present known to us should come to light, 
they may very probably represent the characteristics 
of this group to some extent; but it will still remain 
to be considered whether they seriously affect the 
pre-eminence of the small but scdect body of authorities 
to which WH gave, and gave justifiably, as it would 
set-.n, the name of ‘Neutral.’ 

50. For literature bearing on the earlier sections of this 
article see notes at the end of 9, 16, 24, 30, 32. The 
history and bibliography of textual criticism are best set out 
in Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Text of the NT (1854); 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Critidem of the NT (4 th 
ed. 1894); and Gregory’s ProlmomcTw to 'Tischendorf’s edition 
(1894), and TextkrihkdeaNT (19(Ki). Shortersummariesof 
the historical matter, with fuller discussions of the textual 
problem as it stands since Westcott and Hort. will be found 
in Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the NT 
(1901), and Nestle’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek NT (Eng. tr. from the 2nd German ed. 1901); 
the latter is particularly good for bibliographical informa- 
tion. Hort’s Introduction (forming vol. li. of The NT in the 
Orifjinnl Greek, by B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 1881) 
is, of course, invaluable for its statement of the principles of 
textual crit icisin. and for its expedition of the epoch-making 
theory of these two schedars. Murray’s article in the Ext. 
Vol. of Hastings’ DB is an elaborate vindication of WH’s 
position, based largely upon the materials left behind by 
Hort. For an introduction to the subject on the smallest 
possible scale. Prof. K. Lake’s Text of the NT (IflOO) can be 
strongly recommended. 

The fullest appamtus criticus at present available is that 
in Tischendorf’s NT Orace^t 186^72. A very serviee* 
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ibie select apvaratua is given in Sanday’a appendixes to the 
Oxford Grcsek Testament (1889), which also includes a full 
collation of WH. For English readen a select apparatus 
is provided in Eyre & Spottiswoode’s Variorum Bible (NT 
by Sanday, Clarke, and Goodwin, revised in 1888). Of 
revised texts the most important are (1 ) Westcott and Hort 
(vol. i. of the work cited above, also printed separately); 

(2) The Greek Testament with the readings adopted by the 
Revtaere .i/ the A V (Oxford, 1881, edited by K. Palmer): 

(3) Weymouth’s Resultant Greek Testament (1886), based 

upon a comparison of all the principal editions from Laeh- 
mann to the HV; (4) Nestle'.s edition, based originally 
(Stuttgart, 1898) on a comparison of Tischendoif, WTl, and 
Weymouth, on the principle of following always the reading 
of the majority, and giving select variants (without the 
authorities for them) at the foot; in later editions (1901, etc.) 
Weiss has been substituted for Weymouth. Nestle’s text 
has since 1904 been adopted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with a different apparatus, giving every 
variation of any importance from the TR and the text 
underlying the RV. It is now, therefore, easy to obtain 
a text of the NT based upon the best available witne-sses, 
as arrived at by a consensus of the most competent critics, 
and un^estionably superior in accuracy and authenticity 
to the TR. A new edition of the NT, on a large scale 
which promises to be of great importance, is being prepared 
by Prof. H. von Sodeu. F. G. Kknyon. 

THADDiBUS. — This is the name of one of the Twelve 
Apostles as given in Mt lO^, Mk He is doubtless 
to be identified with the ‘Judas (son] of James,’ who 
appears in the Lukan lists (Lk 6'®, Ac 1‘®; so RV, 
but AV renders * brother of James’), and with the 
‘Judas, not Iscariot,’ of Jn 14®, though some Syrian 
writers have made this last Judas to be the same as 
the Apostle Thomas (syr^n reads here ‘ Thomas,’ syreur 
reads ‘Judas Thomas’), Thomas being confessedly only 
a surname, ‘the Twin.* 

In all four lists Thaddseus (or Judas) comes next to 
Simon the Cananaian or Zealot, and may not improb- 
ably have been his brother or intimate friend (cf. the 
variant ‘Judas Zelotes’ in Mt 10®, noted below). It 
(s the opinion of almost all modern scholars that neither 
Ls to be identified with any of the Brethren of our 
Lord, though Dorn Chapman has lately publi.shed an 
.elaborate argument to the contrary {JThSt vii. 412). 

Instead of, or in addition to, ‘Thaddseus,’ we find 
the variant Lebbseus. In Mk Codex Bezae (D) and 
some Old Latin MSS have ‘Lebhreus'; but all the b<‘st 
authorities, including syr^i^ (syr‘'«t Is wanting here), 
have ‘Thaddreus,’ and this is doubtless right. In 
Mt lO* the oldest Greek MSS (>< B), the Vulgate, the 
Coptic, and some Old Latin MSS have ‘Thaddteus,’ 
while D, supported by the valuable Old Latin k and 
some other MSS, has ‘ Lebbams.’ liome other Old 
Latin MSS have ‘Judas Zelotes,’ and syr«'“ has ‘Judas 
son (sic) of James’ (syreur is wanting here). Some 
inferior MSS and several Versions combine ‘Lebbams’ 
and ‘Thaddspus,’ as AV (‘ L, whose surname was Th.’); 
but this is clearly a later explanation, and must be 
rejected. We see, then, that in Mt. ‘Thaddaus’ has 
the best attestation, and this alone is read in RV, from 
which ‘I.^bba»us’ has completely disappeared. But 
how could ‘Lebbreus* have been invented? It has 
been suggested (n) that some early scribe, taking ‘ Thad- 
d«us’ and 'Lebbspus* to be names of kindred meaning, 
the former from an Aramaic w’ord denoting ‘brea.st,’ 
the latter from another denoting ‘heart,’ confused the 
two; or (6), with greater probability, that ‘Lebbajus’ 
is a form of ‘ Levi,' Introduced by some scribe who did 
not know that Levi and Matthew were the same person. 
It does not affect these explanations if, with Dalman, we 
hold that these derivations are in fact wrong, for the 
scribes were not necessarily qualified to be good phllolo- 
gers. 

After NT times Thaddeus (Syr. Taddai) was often con- 
fused with Addai, who was said to be one of the Seventy 
disciples, and who, being sent to Edessa, healed Abgarus 
(see Smith-Wace, Diet. Chr. Biog. iv. 876); In a list of 
Apostles given in Lagarde's Appendix to the Apostolic 
Conats/tutwiM (p.283) ^Thaddieus/whoisLebbiBus and Judas,’ 
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is distinguished from ‘Judas of James,’ and is said to have 
preached at Edessa, to have been buried in Egypt, and to 
have been crucified. A. J. Maclean. 

THANK-OFFERING. — See Sacrifice, § 12. 

THARRA. — See Teresii. 

THASSI.— 'The surname of Simon the Maccabee 
(1 Mac 2®). The meaning of the word is quite uncertain. 
As likely an interpretation as any is ‘ the zealous.’ 

THEATRE. — The name is Greek (lit, ‘a place foi 
viewing’ [a spectacle]), and the thing apxiears to be of 
Greek origin also. From the cities of Greece proper, 
theatres spread all over the Greek and Roman world. 
The auditorium consisted regularly of a stimicircula** 
cavity cut on the side of a hill, much broader at the 
upper end than the lower. The seats were placed 
concentrically, being commonly carved out of the rock. 
The part level with the ground, the orchestra, was 
occupied by the choir. The stage and scene were on the 
diameter, and were of artificial construction, being very 
often like the front of a temjJe. The theatres were 
iLsed for public meetings, as being generally the largest 
buildings In the cities (Ac 19®“- ; cf. also art. Ephesus). 

A 

THEBAIO VERSION.— See Text of NT, § 27.* 

THEBES.— See No. 

THEBEZ. — A fortified city, in the reduction of which 
Abimelech met his death (Jg 9®®, 2 S 1 1®). It is described 
by Eusebius and Jerome as 13 miles from Neapolis 
on the road to Scythopoll.s. This is almost certainly 
the present Tub&s, a prosiierous village in a fruitful open 
valley, 10 miles N.E. of Nablus, on the ancient highroad 
to Beisdn. E. W. G. Masterman. 

THEFT. — See Crimes and Punishments, § 6. 

THELERSAS. — See Tel-harsh a. 

THEODOTION. — See Greek Versions o; '“‘•T, 
p. 319»>. 

THEODOTUS. — 1. One of the messengers sent by 
Nlcanor to Judas Maccabapus (2 Mac M*®). 2. The 
author of a plot to as!3a.s.sinate king Ptolemy Phllopator, 
which was frustrated by Dositheus (3 Mac 1*). 

THEOPHILUS (lit. ‘beloved of God’). — The person 
to whom St. Luke’s two works are addressed (Lk 1», 
Ac B). That Theophilus stands for a real person and 
is not a general mime for the Christian reader is made 
probable by the title ‘most excellent,* which, when 
strictly used, implies equestrian rank (Ramsay, St, Paul 
p. 388). It is used also^of Felix (Ac 23® 24®) and of Festus 
(26®). But some take the title as a mere complimentary 
address, and therefore as telling us nothing of The- 
ophilus himself. If it is used strictly, we may agree with 
Ramsay that Theophilus wa.s a Roman otficial, and the 
favourable attitude of St. Luke to the institutions of 
the Empire is in keeping with this idea. If so, The- 
ophilus W'ould be the Christian, not the Roman, name Oi 
the person addressed. A. J. Maclean. 

THERAS (1 Es 8«)»Ahava (wh. see), Ezr 8«- «. 

THERMELETH. — See Telmelah. 
THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.- 
1. Occasion and date. — According to the narrative of 
Ac 17, St. Paul, in the course of his second missionary 
Journey, went from Philippi to Thessalonica, and reasoned 
there in the synagogue for three Sabbaths, witli the 
result that ‘some of them were persuaded, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief women not a few’ (v.®) 
'There follows a tumult of the Jews, and accusation 
against Jason, St. Paul's host, who is bound over to keep 
the peace. St. Paul is sent away by the brethren to 
Berosa, and thence again to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy in Berma. From Athens he sent for them, 
waiting till they should arrive (17‘®- ®), but apparently 
they did not rejoin him till he had passed on to Corinth 
(18®). At the time of his writing 1 Th. they are with hUr 
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U*). Timothy having just arrived (3®), not, however, 
from Bercea, but from Thessalonica, whither he had 
been despatched by St. Paul from Athens (3i- *). It 
is clear, then, that the Epistle was written from Corinth, 
but in the compressed narrative of Acts, St. Luke has 
overlooked the fact that Timothy at least did join St. 
Paul in Athens, and was sent back to Thessalonica 
under Impulse of the Apostle’s deep concern for his 
converts, whom he could not re-visit personally, for 
* Satan hindered us’ (1 Th 3i- » 2^^ (Very possibly 

Jason’s bond involved a pledge that St. Paul should 
not re-enter the city, — an absolute barrier, described as 
hindrance by Satan.) Further, the impression i.s con- 
veyed by Acts that St. Paul’s expulsion from Thes- 
salonica followed immediately upon a three weeks’ 
ministry in the synagogue, and a doubt naturally arises 
whether the church as described in 1 Th. could have 
been established in so short a time. Apart, however, 
from indications in the Elpistle itself of a longer stay 
(e.flr. there are others: — (1) While in Thessalonica 

St. Paul received gifts more than once from his converts 
at Philippi (Ph 4i«). (2) The synagogue ministry 

does not account for his astonishing success among the 
Gentiles (Ac 17^ 1 Th 1»). It is probable, therefore, 
that the Acts narrative is to be interpreted as implying 
£^ brief and almost fruitless api>eal to the Jews, followed 
by a longer and more successful ministry to tlie Gentile 
^pulation (cf. Ac 13*<-“). It may be added that at 
kc 17< there is considerable ‘Western’ authority for 
hiserting ‘and of’ before ‘Greeks,’ thus giving three 
classes of converts besides the women — Jews, devout 
persons (i.e. proselytes), and Greeks (i.e. heathen). 
See also Ramsay, who constructs an ‘eclectic’ text 
(St. PavZ the Traveler, pp. 226 note, 235 note 2). 

The occasion of the letter, then, w'as the return of 
Timothy from his mission; its date falls within the 
eighteen months’ sojourn in Corinth, as late as possible, 
to allow time for the history of the ciiurcii as sketched 
in the Ep., and yet early enough to leave room for 
the circumstances of 2 Th., also written from Corinth. 
The varying schemes of Pauline chronology assign for 
the departure from Corinth the spring of some year 
between 50 and 54; perhaps 52 is the most probable 
date for 1 Thessalonians. With the po.ssible exception 
of Galatians (which, if addressed to the churches of 
South Galatia, may have been written earlier), it is the 
earliest of extant Pauline writings. 

2. Contents. — The Epistle does not lend itself to 
formal analysis. The least doctrinal and most personal 
of all St. Paul's letters to the churches, it is simply 
prompted by affectionate concern for the ‘faith and 
love' of his recent converts, and for their ‘good remem- 
brance ’ of himself. 

The tiding brought by Timothv that they ‘stand fast’ 
(3®*®) leads the Apostle to begin with an outburst of thankful 
memories of his mission, in which every reminder of huj 
ministry among the Thessalonians and of their enthusiastic 
resj^nseis bothan appeal andan admonition. This, together 
witn reference to his intense longing to see them and to the 
visit and return of Timothy, forms the first and main section 
of the Epistle (chs. 1-3), the final words gathering up all its 
desires into a prayer (3‘i*‘*). Very simple yet profound 
expression is given to the Christian faith and hope (1®- ®®); 
there is reference to Jewish hostility but no con- 

troversial insistence on an anti-Judaic (Christianity — con- 
firmation of early date. In ch. 4 there is warning against 
the besetting impurity of the Gentile world (4' -*) ,an d against 
afanatical detachment from the ordinary duties and respon- 
sibilities of life (w.®-**). This is followed by a comforting 
assurance, rendered necessaiy by the l>eliei in the speedy 
‘coming of the Lord’ which »t. Paul shared with his con- 
verts (v.**), that thoseof the brethren who have already died 
will have part in that event equally with those who are yet 
alive (w.**-**). Tuis theme is carried on to a warning 
to be watchful against the sudden coming of ‘ the day of 
the Lord,’ as beseems ‘sons of light and sons of the day’ 
A general admonition to the church to respect its 
waders and to cultivate peace (w,®®- <*) leads out into 
g Wautiful series of short exhortations, like a String of 
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glittering diamonds’ (vv.*®-®®), prayer and salutatioc 
(w.*®'“), an injunction that the letter be read to aU thf 
brethren (v.®^, and final benediction (v.®®). 

3. Authenticity. — (l) External testimony. — Echoes ol 
1 Th. have been traced in Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, — none of them, however, certain. 
It is contained in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and named in the Muratorian Fragment. The earliest 
quotation is in Irenasus, who attributes the Ep. to St. 
Paul, and specifies it as the ‘ First’ to the Thessalonians: 
it is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, and frequently 
by Tertullian. If regard be had to the personal and 
non-theological character of the letter, this testimony 
is ample. 

(2) Internal evidence. — The simplicity of the letter, 
the prevalence of the personal note over the doctrinal, 
its accord with the history in Acts (apart from the 
slight discrepancies already noted, which a ‘forgery’ 
would surely have avoided), and the agreement with 
Philipp, and 2 Cor., in the writer’s attitude of affectionate 
confidence towards these Macedonian Christians, all 
make strongly for genuineness, and the Ep. is, in fact, 
generally accepted by critics of all schools. 

The assertion of an un-Pauline doctrinal standpoint (by 
Baur) takes for the standard of comparison the later Epp. 
— Gal., Cor., and Rom. — and ignores the gradual shaping 
of Pauline (^Christianity under stress of problems and con- 
troversies lus yet hardly in sight. The Jewish opposition is 
not to St. Paul’s distinctive teacdiing, but to liis whole mission 
( 2 n-ie); the declaration that because of persi.stent rejection 
of Christ 'the wmth is come upon them to the uttermost’ 
(2’®), by no means implies that Jer\isalem is already destroyed 
(a.p, 70). The rapicTprogiess of the (.'hurch at Thessalonica 
reflects the first enthusiasm of the new faith, and such primi- 
tive organization as it exhil)it8 (5'®) is consi.stent witii the 
still earlier date of Ac H®. It is tnie, and in no way 
remarkable, that the expectation of an imminent Parousia 
(416-17) if, repeated in St. Paul’s later letters (2 Co 6‘, 
Ph 3“- 20 . 21 46 ^ Col 15. > 2 . 13). Would, then, a 

‘forger’ of a later generation have attributed this to 8t. 
Paul? 

There is reaPy no reason to doubt that the Epistle 
gives a genuine and invaluable self-revelation of St. 
Paul the man. All the great Christian truths appear — 
tile Divinity of Christ, His deatli for men, and resurrec- 
tion, the Christian’s union witli Him, the gift of liie 
Holy Spirit, — but less as doctrines than as vital elements 
of personal religion, the moving forces of St. Paul’s own 
life and ministry. S. W. Gueen. 

THESSALORIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.-L 

Occasion and date.— Scattered indications fix the letter(if 
genuine) as written from Corinth, not long after the First 
Epistle. For Timothy and 8ila.s (Silvanus) are still with 
the Apostle (D, cf. 1 Th 1‘), whereas in Acts there is 
no further mention of Silas after St. Paul left Corinth. 
The former letter seems to be referred to (2'®), and the 
allusions to St. Paul’s ministry in Thessalonica suggest 
that this was almost as recent as when 1 Th. was w ritten. 
Very possibly 3® is to be explained by the opposition 
encountered at Corinth, recorded in Ac 18. The reason 
for a second letter are hardly evident in any consideraDie 
difference of subject-matter; they appear to consist In 
tidings which had reached St. Paul as to (1) some mis- 
understanding of his teaching about the Parousia 
(2>'»); (2) increase of persecution (D *®); (3) disorderly 
conduct in some members of the Church (3‘i) ; (4) letters 
forged in the Apostle’s name (2® 3^0- 
2. Contents. — 

Salutation (P- ®); thanks4riving (with prayer) for their 
growth in faith and love in the midst of amiction patiently 
endured, with assurance of God’s vengeance upon their per- 
secutors (vv.®-»2); warning that the day of the Lord' 
is not yet, but must be heralded by certain signs (2* ■•**); 
renewed thanksgiving, exhortation, and prayer (w.*®**^). 
8t. Paul asks for their prayers (3*- *), expresses his oon- 
fidencein them (vv .»-*), warns themas^nst the ‘disorderly’ 
(vy «-u); and between repeated beneoiotioiis autbentioatit 
the letter by bis signature 
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3. Authenticity. — (l) External testimony. The evi- 
dence already cited for 1 Th. is reinforced by quotations 
in Polycarp, and possibly in Justin Martyr; that i£, of the 
two Epistles the Second is the more strongly attested. 

(2) Internal evidence. Circumstances have already 
been assigned to the letter, in tiiemselves consistent 
and not improbable. To these may be added the close 
resemblance to 1 Th. in subject-matter and phrasing, 
so obvious that it need not here be detailed. A literary 
dependena^ of 2 Th. on 1 Th. is practically certain, for 
the interval necessary to justify a second letter at all for- 
bids the supposition of unconscious rep(;tition. If 2 Th. 
is by St. Paul, he must have re-read his former letter 
before writing this, and the question naturally arises 
whether it is likely that he would so reproduce himself. 
(The case of Colossians and Ephesians is not parallel: 
these were contemporary Epistles, and not addressed 
to the same Church.) Hence the resemblance to 1 Th. is 
made an argument against the Pauline authorship of 
2 Th. Moreover, along W'ith the resemblance are found 
other features which are regarded as un-Pauline and 
poBt-Pauline, with the result that the Second Epistle is 
widely rejected by those wiio admit the First. The 
grounds of this ngection must be briefly examined. 

(а) Style. It is freely admitted that thi.s argument is 
hazardous and indecisive: those who rely upon it would not 
perhaps quarrel with Jowett’s dictum that ‘objections of 
this kind are, for the most part, matters of ta.ste or feeling, 
about which it is useless to dispute’ (Com. on Th. i. 147). 
The argument must also reckon with those evident feature 
of Wuline style and vocabulary wixich the close resemblance 
of some two- thirds of iheEp. to 1 Th. carries with it, while in 
the remainder what is exceptional may be due to the new 
subject-matter. Brill, it may be argued that some of the 
passages which are most closely parallel to 1 Th .show a loss 
of ease and simplicity which suggest.s that they have been 
worked over by another hand. There is a difference, hard 
to account for iii the same writer saying the same thing after 
BO abort an interval; nor is the change such as marks advance 
towards the style of St. Paul’s later letters. 

(б) Subject-matter (apart from As compared with 

1 Th., very little mxpoarain 2Th. that is new or convincingly 
Pauline: somethinft, uk), of the warmth and glow of personal 
feeling has gone. Theseverity of tone in 1®-“ cannot iwrhaps 
be objected to, in view of 1 Th while 3® *® is sufii- 

ciently accounted for by an aggravation of the offence already 
rebuked (1 Th 4“ The refertuice to an ‘epistle as fmm 
us’ (2*) .suggests an earlier correspondence of Bt. Paul with 
hia Churches, of which we have no knowledge, frequent 
enough to have already given rise to fraudulent imitation. 
This is not impos.siblo, though the precaution of a certifying 
aignature (3‘^) may swm, perhaps, a little inadequate. 

(c) The passage. 2' >2. The objection that this con- 
tradicts the eschatology of 1 Th 5^ 3 cannot be sustained. 
The earlier pjissage speaks of a coming of ‘ the day of the 
Lord,’ sudden and unexpected: if this had been misinter- 
preted of a coming so imminent as to cause the ordinary 
dutias of life to l«}se interest or claim, the Apostle might 
well, without inconsistency, remind theThessaloniansthathe 
had warned them of signs which must first be fulfilled (2® ®). 

A more serious doxibtis raised by the apocalyptic character 
of the passage, unique in Paul, and hold to snow l>oth de- 
pendence on later writings and allusion to post-Pauline 
nistory. So far, however, as the thought is exceptional, the 
Bection may fairly be regarded as a pendant to the equally 
exceptional section 1 Th 4 '® >7 (cf, also Ro 7^-®. Gal 
and as more likely to bo original than attributed to Paul by 
a later imitator. The question rather is whether it can be 
accounted for by contemporary ideas, or betrays the facte 
and conceptions of n later time. The general thought is 
that the coming of Christ is to be heralded by an outDurst 
of iniquity, described as the ‘apostasy* (’falling away,’ 2*), 
either heaaed bv or personified as ‘the man of sin' (RVm 
‘the man of ia vlessness’), ‘the son of perdition,* ‘the 
lawless one* (vv.** whose character and coming are more 
fully described in w.' Already ‘the mystery of law'- 

lessness’ is at work (v.^), but the crisis is delayed, as the 
Thessalonians know, by ‘that which rej^traineth’ (v.*), 
‘one who restrains ’ (v.^) . In due season this restraint will 
be removed, that the lawless one may be revealed, to be 
alain by the Lord Jesus (w.®-8). . , - . 

Now, of the elements of this conception, that of an apos- 
taay* ie not un«PauUne: it appears 2 Co Ro 16*’-*® 

Ui well M Ao 20’^®'*®, and throughout the Pastoral Epp.), 
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and is attributed to false teachers. The same idea occuii 
in Mt 24‘ ^2- M|i, 2 Pet. and Jude, 1 Jn 2‘8 « 4*. 2 Jn^ 

This wide prevalence of the thought in the NT writings, and 
the constant prediction of ‘many’ false teachers, false 
prophete, false Christs, antichrists (1 Jn 2i*), may suggest 
as regards ourpassage ( 1 ) that it draws upon a common stock 
of eschatological idea.s; (2) that ‘the man of sin’ is not 
necessarily a person but rather a type (cf. 1 Jn 2^®, 'many 
antichrists,’ but v.^ and elsewhere *lhe antichrist’), 
symbolizing tendencies and movements, and therefore only 
at grave hazard to be identified with any definite historical 
personage. Hence the alleged reference to the legend of 
*Nero redivivus’ (Tac. Hist. ii. 8), with its ii^lication of 
A.D. 68-70 as the earliest possible date for 2 Th., is quite 
without warrant. 

It is trae that our passage has close affinities with Revela* 
tion (especially lO^®- 21 20*®), but this does not neces- 

sarily mean dependence. ForEzk38.39, Dn 7-9. 11. 12, and 
later extra-canonical Jewish apocalyptic literature present, 
under varied historic colouring, the same conception of a 
final rally of the powers of evil before the last days, and of 
the triumph of Messiah over ‘antichrist.* In 7'est. xix. 
Patr. this anti-christ’ is ‘Belial’ or ‘Beliar' (cf. 2 Co 6*®), 
in Rev. ‘the beast’ (symbol of the Roman Empire rather 
than exclusively of Nero), and it is not necessary to regard 
‘ the man of sin ’ and equivalent expressions as more personal 
than thejse. What is really peculiar to 2 Th. is the assertion 
of a restraining power, holding in check the mystery dl 
lawlessnass already at work. Can this be explained as 
hi.storical colour given by St. Paul to current apocalyptic 
tradition under the circumstances of a. ». 53 or thereabouts? 

Now, at that date the Apostle of the Gentiles had lately 
experienced the determined enmity of the Jews to his whole 
Christian mission, at Thessalonica, Bercra, and Corinth. 
Though the Parousia is not yet (2 Th 2^), St. Paul expects 
it within his own lifetime (1 Th 4*’). The traditional 
‘antichrist’ is therefore already to be looked for (2 Th 2^). 
and might well be discovered in Jewi.sh liatred, bent on the 
very destruction of Christianity (1 Th 2‘®- **), fortified by 
ite secure hold of the national sanctuary (2 Th 2*), and held 
in restraint only by the forces of order seated in the Roman 
power, OT, possibly, in the better elements of Judaism itself 
(2®- ’). Thus interpreted, the passage would be a develop- 
ment on apocalyptic lines of the outburst of H-*®, and no 
necessity would remain forthesuggestion, quite unsupported 
by evidence, tliat 2* *2 cither is an interpolation, or Is iteelf a 
genuine Pauline fragment worked up into aspurious Epistle. 

So far, then, as doubts concerning 2 Th. are reduced 
to argument, they can ha-dly prevail against the tradition 
of Pauline authorship. Whether misgivings as to style 
cun be relieved by the suggestion that Timothy or Silas 
wrote In the Apostle’s name is doubtful; at least, the 
reiwated *we’ points to no such co-oi>eratlon (cf. 1 Th 
2‘*-3*). The trend of present critical opinion is perhaps 
indicated in Jtllicher’s judgment, that the difficulties 
‘can after all be most easily solved’ under the view 
that the Epistle was written by St. Paul. 

S. W. Green. 

THESSALOKIOA (modern Saloniki). — An important 
city of the Roman province Macedonia, situated on the 
Via Egnatla, the overland route from Italy to the E., 
and at the north-eastern comer of the Thermaic Gulf. 
Its buildings rose above one another in tiers on the 
slopes of the hills. The situation is in every respect 
admirable, and must have been early occupied. This city 
was founded about b.c. 315, and named after a step- 
sister of Alexander the Great. Its greatness under 
Macedonian rule was even extended under Roman rule. 
It became the capital of the Roman province Macedonia, 
constituted b.c. 146. It was made a ‘free city’ in b.c. 42 
(Ac 17® knows this fact), and was ruled by its own magis- 
trates under the rather rare title ‘polltarchs,’ who were 
5 or 6 in number. There were many Jews here, as the 
possession of a synagogue shows (Ac 17*), and a number 
of proselytes (Ac 17*). The enemies of St. Paul raised 
a cry of treason, and a serious riot resulted. Some 
of Paul’s friends had to give security that this would 
not be repeated. This forced Paul to leave the city. 
Members of the church here were Jason, Gaius, Secundus 
Aristarchus. See Thessalonians. A. Soutbr. 

THEUDAS. — Mentioned by Gamaliel (Ac 6®*) as the 
leader of an unsuccessful rebellion of 400 men. Josephus 
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{Ant. XX. V. 1) speaks of a Theudas who misled the 
people and gave himself out for a prophet, at least ten 
years after Gamaliel’s speech; and also a little after- 
wards (§ 2) speaks of the sons of Judas the GiUilsean, the 
Instigator of a rebellion in the time of Quirinius. Now 
St. Luke (Ac speaks successively of Tlieudas and 
Judas, and it is alleged that he erroneously put their 
names into Gamaliel’s mouth owing to a misreading of 
Josephus. But the difference between the writers is so 
great that it is impossible to suppose that the one 
account depends on the other. If St. Luke depends 
on Josephus, where did he get his numbt^r ‘400 men’ 
from? There may have been more than one Theudas, 
and Lightfoot suggests that the name might be used as 
the Greek equivalent of several different Hebrew ones. 
There certainly were, as Josephus tells us, many re- 
bellions at this period. Or the name may be an inter- 
X>olation in Josephus, taken from Acts by some Christian 
scribe (Blass); or one of the writers may have made a 
mistake in the name. But tiiey could hardly be quoting, 
either from the other. A. J. Maclean. 

THIGH (Heb. y&rlk, Gr. m&ros ). — The hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh was strained as he wrestled at Peniel 
(Gn 32“), and to this is attributed the Jewish custom 
(enjoined in the Mishna) of not eating ‘the sinew of 
the hip’ (v.**). On the thigh the sword was girded 
(Ex 322^ Ps 45*, Ca 3*); Ehud’s on the rifffU thigh 
because he was left-handed (Jg 3*®- ^). Under the 
jealousy ordeal the woman’s thigh falls away if she has 
been guilty of adultery (Nu To smite *hi[) and 

thigh’ (lit. ‘leg upon thigh’) is a phrase denoting 
utter discomfiture accompanied by great slaughter 
(Jg 15*). Its origin is unknown, and its meaning much 
disputed. In Jer 3U* and Ezk 2U* smiting upon one’s 
thigh is a gesture of sorrow or terror. In Heb. (cf. 
AVm) of Gn 46« Ex H, Jg 8*® a man’s children are 
described as coming out of his thigh. This explains 
the oath taken by placing the hand under the thigh 
(Gn 24’- • 47”), a special sacredness btdng a.scribed to 
the organs of generation. In NT ‘thigh’ occurs only 
in Rev 19**, where perhaps the meaning is tliat the 
name was written on that part of the garment which 
covered the thigh. J. C. Lambert. 

THISBE. — The place from which Tobit was carried 
away captive by the Assyrians (To H). Its position is 
described as being on the right hand (south) of Kede.sii- 
naphtali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe was the home of Elijah ‘the Tishbite,’ but 
ibis is very doubtful. 

THISTLES. — Bee Thorns. 

THOOANUS (I Es 9**) -Tikvah, Ezr 10‘«. 

THOHAS. — One of the'twelve Apostles. The earlier 
Evangelists mention only his name (Mt 10»— Mk 3**«* 
Lk 6**), but St. John has rescued him from oblivion. 
His question in the Upper Room (Jn 14*) proves him 
somewhat slow of imderstanding. He was querulous 
and gloomy, always dispost?d to look at the dark side. 
Thus, when Jesus on the evening of the Resurrection- 
day appeared to the Apostles in the room at Jerusalem 
where they were assembled with closed doors, Thomas 
was absent, buried in despair; and when he heard that 
they had seen the Lord, he would not believe it. He 
would not, he declared, be persuaded unless he saw and 
bandied His pierced hands and side (Jn 20**-**). The 
next Sunday evening Jesas appeared as before, and 
gave Thomas the evidence he had craved. ‘My Lord 
and my GodI’ cried the doubter, leaping from the 
depth of despair to the summit of faith (Jn 20** **). 
His doubts were removed, and he was one of the seven 
who Journeyed north to meet the Lord at the Lake 
of Galilee (21*). Despondent though he was, Thomas 
was no coward, and he had a great devotion to Jesus. 
It was he who, when tidings of Lazarus’ sickness were 


brought to Bethany beyond Jordan, and the rest, fearing 
the rage of the rulers, were disposed to let the Master 
venture alone into Judtea, put their cowardice to shame: 
‘Let us also go, that we may die with himi’ (Jn 11**,) 

Thomas is not really a name but an epithet, meaning, 
like its Greek equivalent Didymus (Jn 11** 20” 21*), 
‘the Twin.’ If, as Eusebius states, the Apostle’s name 
was Judas, he would be styled ‘the Twin’ to distinguish 
him from Judas tiie son of James and Judas Iscariot. 
Tradition criidlts him with the authorship of a Gospel 
(see Gospels [.\pocryphal], 6). David Smith. 

THOMEI. — See Temah. 

THORNS, THISTLES, ETG. — So many words are used 
in the Heb. for thorny plants, and they are so variously 
translated, tiiat it will l)e convenient to consider them 
all in one group. In the gr«'at majority of cases it is 
impossible to identify the special species referred to. 

1. 'dtdd, Jg9*^^- AV * bramble,* mg. ’ thistle,’ RVm ‘ thorn*; 
Ps 68* AV and RV ‘ thorns.’ In Gn 50'® **, Atad occurs as a 
proper name. The is probably the buckthorn (/f/uimnus 
pdlestina), a lowly bush. 

2. barqdnim (Jg 8^ ** ‘briers*), some kind of thorn. 
Arab, berqdn i.s the Centaxirea scopariut a thorny-beaded 
composite common in Palestine. 

3. dardar (Gn 3*®, Hos 10®), some thistly or thorny plant. 
In modem Arab, sfiauket el-dardar is applied to the star 
thistles or knapweeds of which Centaurea calcitrapa and C. 
verutiim are common Palestine forms, 

4. chedeq (Pr 15*® ‘ thorn,' Mic 7* ‘brier*; cf. Arab, chadaq 
‘to enclose’), some prickly plant used as a hedge (Pr 15**). 

6. choach (2 K 14®, 2 Uli 25’®, and Job 3U» ‘thistle , 
2Ch 33**, Ca 2*. and llos 9* ‘ thorns’; Is 34'® AV ‘brambles*; 
1 S 13* ‘thicket^’; Jol> 41* ‘thorn,’ where ‘book,’ as in RV, 
would be better), some shrub, species unknown, with very 
strong spinas. 

6. mrHuknh, a thorn hedge (Mic 7*), 

7. na'utsuts (Is 7*® ‘thorns,’ 55'* ‘thorn’), from Aram. 
na'ats ‘to prick’), a general t-enn for a thorn. 

8. sirim (Eo 7“, Is 34**, Hos 2*. Nah 1'® ‘thorn’). The 
reference to the ‘crackling of thorns’ suggests the thorny 
Immet, which is burned all over Palestine in lime-kilns. 
slroih. Am 4* means ‘hooks.’ 

9. silUm (Ezk 28” ‘brier*; snlldnim, E*k 2* ‘thorns’). 

10. sdrdbim (Ezk 2® ‘briers,* lit. ‘rebels,’ as in mg., but 
text doubtful). 

11. sirpdd (Is 65** ‘brier,* lit. the ‘ burner,’ hence perhaps 
‘nettle’). 

12. tsinnlm (Job 6*, Pr 22* ‘thorns’); ts'eninim (Nu SS**, 
Jos 23** ‘thorns’), 

13. qdts (Gn 3'*, Ex 22*. Jg 8^- *• etc.), the commonest 
and most general word for ’thorns.’ 

14. qimmds (Pr 24** ‘thorns’), elsewhere ‘nettles.’ See 
Nkttlk. 

15. ftikklm (Nu 33** ‘pricks’), cf. Arab, shauk ‘thorn,’ 

16. shamth, only in la. (5® 7*** 9'^ 10*® 27<), always with 
ahdmlr (‘brier*), and tr. ‘thorns.’ 

17. ahdmlr, in la. (seealwve) always tr. ‘brier*; cf. Arab. 
aamur ‘a thorny tree.’ 

18. rhamnoa (Gr.), Bar 6” (AV and RV ‘thorn’). 

19. akolopa (Gr.), 2 Co 12^ ‘thorn’ (RVm ‘stake’). See 
Medicine, p. 600'^; Paul, p. 688*. 

20. akanthai (Gr,)»-Heb. qota, Mt 7*« 13^' « 27*® etc. 
‘ thorn.*!.' 

21. triboloa (Gr.), Mt 7*® ‘thistle,’ He 6* ‘brier.* 

The variety of word.'? used to describ<j these prickly 
plants is not surprising, when it is reraeml>ered that 
such plants are ubiqtiitous throughout Palestine, and for 
many months of the year are almost the only living 
uncultivated vegetation. They form the common food 
of goats and camels; they are burned (Ec 7®), specially 
the thorny burnet (Arab, billdn), in ovens and lime-kilns, 
large areas of land i>eing diligemtly cleared every 
autumn for this purpose. Gigantic thistles, sometimes 
as high as a horse’s head, cover whole acres of fallow 
land and have to be cleared by fire lief ore ploughing 
can begin. ‘Thoms’ of various kinds, e.g. brambles, 
oleasters, etc., are commonly used as hedges: and tangled 
masses of dead thorny branches from the Zityphus and 
similar trees are used, particularly In the Jordan Valley, 
as defences round fields, flocks, or tents (Pr 16**, Mic 7® 
etc.). £. W. O, Mastsbhan. 
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THOUGHT. — In 1 S 9*, in Mt 6*^ (eh well as in the 
loll. VV.«. *8. 81. «), in 10‘», in Mk 13”. and in Lk 
12^1* «• »• w the Eng. word ‘thought* Is used in AV in 
the old sense of ‘grief or anxiety.' Thus Mk 13” 
‘Take no thought beforehand’ does not mean do not 
think or plan, but be not burdened with anxiety before- 
hand. 

THOU8AND.-See Army, 2; Number. 6. 

THRAOE. — Some have proposed to identify Tiras 
(Gn 10*) with Thrace, but this identification is uncertain. 
A Thracian horseman is mentione-d in 2 Mac 12 “ (about 
B.c. 163) as saving (torgias, the governor of Idumaea under 
\ntiochus Epiphanes, from capture. The name Thrace — 
it was not till a.d. 46 the name of a Roman province — 
was applied to all the country lying between the rivers 
Slryrnon and Danube. After the death of Lysirnachus 
(b.c. 281— see Thyatira), with whom the prospect of 
civilization for the country died, it continued barbarous, 
and was famous only for its severe climate and its soldiers. 
Of the latter there was a plentiful supply, and as soldiers 
of fortune they were to be found in the armies of the richer 
States. They were chiefly cavalry and light-armed 
Infantry. (The name ‘Thracian’ was hence applied to 
gladiators armed in a particular way.) Kings who em- 
ployed them in war frequently settled them in colonies 
after peace was declared. A. Sou ter. 

THRASAEUS. — The father of Apollonius (2 Mac S®). 

THREE. —See Number, § 7. 

THREE CHILDREN (SONG OF]. —See Apocrypha, 6. 

THRESHIN G , THRE8HIN G*FLOOR* — See Aori cul* 
TUHE, 3. 

THRESHOLD. — See House, 6* 

THRONE. — The OT tr. of Heb. kiss^* or kise^h. It 
Is used of any seat of honour: e,g. of the high priest 
(1 S 1* 4«- »»), of a judge (Ps 94*<J), of a military 
officer (Jer 1«); but mo.st frequently of a king (c.p. 
Pharaoh Ex ll®, David and Solomon 1 K 2” etc.), 
and thus of God Himself (Ps 9’ ID 45«, Is CD. For 
a description of Solomon’.s throne see 1 K 
2 Ch Frequently ‘throne’ is u.sed metaphorically 

for dignity, royal honour, and power. Thus ‘the throne 
ot David ’ often stands for the royal honour of David’s 
house (2 S 7*8). So God’s ‘throne’ is His sovereign 
power (cf. Ps 45* 93*). 

The NT term thronos lonce (Ac 12*D 65ma, ‘judgment- 
seat.’ is tr. ‘throne’) is similarly used. It Is applied 
in Rev 20* to the thrones of the a.ssessors of the heavenly 
judge (cf. Mt 19*»||, Lk 22*“); but is most freauently 
used of the throne of God or Christ (Mt 5^ (I 
Lk 1«, Ac 2*° 7**, He 1» 4^ 8‘ 12*, Rev D 3*i etc.). 
For thrones’ as a rank of angels, see art. Dominion, 
and cf. Power. W. F. Boyd. 

THROUGHLY,— This Is the older six^lling of ‘thor- 
oughly.’ In mod. editions of AV we find both forms 
used, ‘thoroughly’ In Ex 2D®, 2 KID", and ‘throughly’ 
elsewhere; but in the original etiition of 1611 the spelling 
la ‘ throughly ’ everywhere. There was no distinction 
In earlier Eng. between ’through’ and ‘thorough,’ 
‘throughly’ and ‘thoroughly.’ In the first ed. of AV 
Ex 14‘« reads ‘the children of Israel shall goe on dry 
ground thorow the mids of the Sea.’ 

THRUH. — See Spinning and WEA\^Na, §§ 3, 6. 

THUMB. — Tlie thumb is associated with the great 
toe, and occurs in two different connexions. 1. We are 
told that Adonil>ezek’s thumbs and great toes were cut 
Off (Jg D), and that he himself had practised this mutila- 
tion on seventy kings (v.D. The object seems to have 
been to render the vanquished monarchs unfit for war 
and thus for reigning in a warlike age. 2. In the ritual 
of the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29*®. 
Lv 8**‘ bloo<l was sprinkled on ‘the tip of the right 
ear, upon the thumb of the right hand and the great toe 
Of the right foot.’ The cleansed leper aiL^^RTly 


sprinkled with blood and oil (Lv 14”- *• The 

action seems to have symbolized the consecration (or 
purification) of the whole man, the extremities only being 
touched, lust as only the horns of the altar were sprinkled 
with the blood. W. F. Boyd. 

THUMMIM. — See Urim and Thummim. 

THUNDER. — There is no finer description of a 
thunderstorm than that of Ps 29. In a land of high 
mountains and deep gorges, split throughout its length by 
the great cleft of the Jordan, the effect of thunder is 
peculiarly terrible. In Palestine it is confined almost 
entirely to winter (IS ), but the writer once wit- 
nessed a terrific storm late in April, among the Gilead 
uplands. It is invariably accompanied by rain. Accord- 
ing to poetic and popular idea.s, thunder was the voice of 
God (Ps 104 ^ Job 37* etc.), which a soul gifted with 
insight might understand and interpret (Jn 12**^-; 
cf. Mk 1”, Mt 3** etc.). It is the expression of His 
resistless power (1 S 2>®, Ps 18** etc.), and of His in- 
exorable vengeance (Is 30*® etc.). Thunder plays a 
part In afflicting the ICgyptians (Ex 9***-), at the delivery 
of the Law (19‘® 20’*), and in discomfiting the Philistines 
(IS 7*®). It is not guided by caprice, but by the will 
of God (Job 28“ 38“). It appears largely in the more 
terrible imagery of the Apocalypse. For ‘Sons ot 
Thunder,’ see Boanerges. W. Ewing. 

THYATIRA. — There is along valley extending north- 
w'ard and southward and connecting the valleys of the 
Hermus and Calcus. Down this valley a stream flows 
southwards, and on the left bank of this stream was 
Thyatira. An important road also ran along this valley, 
the direct route between Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and the railway takes this route now. Thyatira was 
also in the 1st cent. a.d. a station on the Imperial Post 
Road (overland route) from Brundisium and Dyrrha- 
chium by Thessalonica, Neapolis (for Philippi), Troas, 
Pergamum, Philadelphia ... to Tarsus, Syrian 
Antioch, Cassarea of Palestine, and Alexandria. In Its 
connexion with Pergamum this road had always a great 
Importance. Thyatira was built (in the middle of the 
vall(!y, with a slight rising ground for an acropolis) by 
Seleucus, the founder of the Seleucid dynasty, whose vast 
kingdom extended from W. Asia Minor to the Himalayas. 
The city was founded between b.c. 300 and 282 as a 
defence against Lysirnachus, whose kingdom bordered 
that of Seleucus on the N. and W., and the colonists were 
Macedonian soldiers. In 282, Philetserus revolted from 
Lysirnachus and founded the kingdom of Pergamum. 
After the death of Lysirnachus, Thyatira was a useful 
garrison to hold the road, in the interests first of the 
Seleiicids and afterwards of the Pergarnenians. The 
latter were safe from the former if they were in possession 
of Thyatira. The relation between Pergamum and 
Thyatira wrs thus of the clo.sest. The city, though weak 
In position, was a garrison city, and had to be carefully 
fortified, and everything was done to foster the military 
spirit. The character of the city’s religion Is illustrated 
by the hero Tyriiimos, who is figured on its coins. He is 
on horseback and has a battle-axe on his shoulder. This 
hero is closely related to the protecting god of the city, 
whose temple was in front of the city. He was con- 
siilorod the divine ancestor of the city and its leading 
families, and was identified with the sun-god. He also 
had the title Pythian Apollo, thus Illustrating the strange 
mixture of Anatolian and Greek ideas and names which 
is so common a feature in the ancient religions of Asia 
Minor, In conformity with this, he was represented as 
wearing a cloak fastened by a brooch, carrying a battle- 
axe, and with a laurel branch In his right hand, symbol- 
izing his purifying power. (It Is certain that the place 
was inhabited before the time of Seleucus, but merely as 
a village with a temple.) The city had Pythian games 
on the model of those in Greece projicr, and In the 3rd 
cent. A.D. the Emperor Elagabalus was associated with 
the god in the worship copnected with them, ahowiny 
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the closer relation which had been efTected between the 
popular and the Imperial religion. It is probable that 
Seleucus i. had sf^ttled Jews in Thyatira, as he certainly 
did In some of the cities of Asia. Lydia of Thyatira 
(Ac 16“) had come within the circle of the synagogue, 
possibly in her native place. 

Little is known of the history of the city. It sur- 
rendered to the Romans in b.c. 190. It was occupied 
by Aristonicus during his revolt in b.c. 133-2. It must 
have suffered severely and repeatedly during the fighting 
between Arabs and Christians, and Turks and Cliristians, 
in the Middle Ages. Its situation demands that it be 
captured and re-fortified by every ruling power. In 
Roman times it had been a great trading city, dating its 
greatest period of prosperity from about the time wlien 
the Seven Letters wt?re written. There is evidence of 
more trade-guilds there than in any other Asian city: 
wool-workers, linen-workers, makers of outer garments, 
dyers, leather-workers, tanners, bronze-smiths, etc. 
Lydia probably belonged to one of those guilds. The 
purple in which Lydia dealt must have been a product 
of the region of Thyatira, and the w’ell-known Turkey- 
red must therefore be meant. It is obtained from 
madder-root, which grows abundantly in tiiat region. 
The name ‘purple’ had a much wider meaning among 
the ancients than among us. The bronze work of 
Thyatira was also remarkably fine (cf. Rev 2i*). 

The letter addressed to the Church at l^yatira 
(Rev is the most obscure and difficult of all the 

seven, as we know so little of local conditions. It is 
remarkable that the city, which was the least of all the 
seven (with perhaps the exception of Philadelphia), 
should be promi.sed strength and power. The exact 
nature of the Nicolaitans with their prophetess cannot 
be precisely determined. The principles they repre- 
sented were regarded by the author as subversive of true 
Christianity. A. Souter. 

THYINE WOOD (Rev 18**) Is the citrus wood of the 
Romans, used for the manufacture of costly furniture. 
The tree Tkuia articulata, in appearance like a cypress, 
about 25 feet high, was the source of this wood. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

TIBERIAS. — A town built by Herod (a.d. 10-22) 
on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee (called tlie 
*9ea of Tiberias’ in Jn 6* 21*, and in modern Arabic), 
and named in honour of the Roman Emperor. That 
it was erected over the site of an ancient graveyard 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. ii. 3) in itself proves that no city had 
previously existed here. This circumstance made it 
an unclean place to the Jews, and Herod was obliged 
to use force in order to people it with any but the lowest 
of the nation. It was designed entirely on Greek model.s, 
and the fact that it was in spirit and civilization entirely 
foreign is perhaps the reason why it is hardly alluded 
to in the Gospels — the sole reference being Jn 6*^. 
There is no evidence that it was ever visited by Christ. 
The city surrendered to Vespasian and by him was 
restored to Agrippa. After the fall of Jerusalem many 
of the Jews took up their abode In Tiberias, and by a 
strange reversal of fatti this unclean city became a 
most important centre of Rabbinic teaching. Here 
lived Judah the Holy, editor of the Mlshna. Here the 
‘Jerusalem Talmud’ was compiled. In the neighbour- 
hood are the tombs of ‘Aqiba and of Maimonides. 

Constantine built a church and established a bishopric 
at Tiberias, but Christianity never flourished there. The 
Arabs seized it in a.d. 637; the Crusaders lost it to 
Saladln in 1187. The city was almost de.stroyed by a 
great earthquake in 1837, The principal objects of 
interest are the ruins of alargeca.stle (possibly Herodlan), 
a very ancient synagogue, and— -half an hour’s journey 
to the south — the hot springs of Emmaus (tlie Hammath 
of Jos 19»), mentioned by Josephus and Pliny. The 
city Is dirty, and proverbial for its vermin. There is a 
{Kgxilatioa of about 4000, more than half of whom are 


Jews, principally refugees from Poland. There is here 
an important mission of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. 

For the ‘ Sea of Tiberias/ see Galilee (Sea of). 

R. A. S. Macalibter. 

TIBERIUS, whose designation as Emperor was Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero (a 
Roman noble) and Livia, whose second husband was the 
Emperor Augustus. He was born b.c. 42 and diedA.D.37. 
Augustus, as he grew old, appointed in succession four of 
his relatives as co-regents, or marked them out as his 
intended successors. It was dear that he did not desire 
the succession of his stepson Tiberius, who was reserved, 
morose, and unlovable. The successive deaths of his 
nominees compelled him to fall back upon Tiberius, who 
in A.D. 11 was made co-ernperor. Three years later 
he succeeded to the purple. It is probable that the 
‘thirteenth year’ in Lk 3* runs from the first of these 
dates, and thus means a.d. 25-26. Tiberius was an 
able general and a competent Emi)eror, but the unhappy 
experiences of his early life made him suspicious and 
timorous, and he put many of his rivals or supposed 
rivals to death. In his later years he was much under 
the influence of a villainous .schemer Sejanus. He spent 
these years in retirement at Capri. A. Souter. 

TIBHATH. — A city of Hadarezer, king of Zobah 
(1 Ch 188). In 2 S 88 the name of the town is Betah, 
but the original reading was probably Tebah, as in the 
Syriac version, and as a tribal name in (Jn 22“. The 
site of Tibhath is unknown, but it was po.ssibly on the 
eastern slopes of Anti-Ix'banon. 

TIBKI. — A rival who disputed the throne for four 
years (compare 1 K 16“ with v.«) with Omri. 

TIDAL. — A king of Goiim, or ‘the nations,’ wiio 
accompanied Amraphel of Shinar and Arioch of Ellasar 
in the expedition made by Chedorlaomer of Elam 
against Sodom and the cities of the plain (Gn 14'). 
This name is probably the Tudhul or Tudhula of a 
British Mus^mrn tablet of late date, which mentions aKso 
Kudur-lahmal (?) (Chedorlaomer?) and Durmah-iUni 
son of Eri-Eaku (Arioch?). Tudhul is stated to have 
been son of Gazza[ni?]. Whether it was he who smote 
(shattered) his father’s head ‘with the weapon of his 
hands,* the mutilation of the text leaves uncertain. 

T. G. Pl.NCHEB. 

TIGLATH-PILESER fin 1 Ch .O'* » and 2 Ch 28*0 cor- 
rupted totlie fonuTilgath-Pilneser]. -This Assyrianruler. 
the Tukulti-apil-lsharTa of tlie monuments, was the third 
of tlie name. He began to reign about b.c. 745 (13th 
of lyyar), and is supposed to have been a usurper. In 
the Babylonian chronological list he is called Eulu, the 
Pul of 2 K IS"*, and the Paros of the (Janon of Ptolemy. 
His reign was a very active and important one. Five 
rnontlLS after his acces.sion lie marched into Babylonia 
to overthrow the power of tlie Arainafan tribes. In 
B.c. 744 he went to Namri to punish the tribes who 
hara.ssed the Assyrian border. In ii.c. 743 he defeated 
the forces of Sarduris ii. of Ararat at Arpad. Among 
those who gave tribute on this occasion were Rezln Oi 
Damascus, Hiram of Tyre, and Plsiris of Carchemish. 
Arpad, liowever, revolted again, and was for three years 
the objective of Tiglath-pileser’s expeditions (b.c. 742- 
740), In 739 he went to Ulluba in Mesopotamia, and 
the presence of his armies there enabled him, in B.c. 
738, to make head against Syrian and Phoenician re- 
sistance. On tills occasion he subjected KullanI, 
supposed to be the Calno of Is J0». Rost suggests 
that Azriau or Izriau (Azariah) of Judah played some 
part in this expedition, and among those who gave 
tribute was Menahein of Samaria (2 K 15**). In b.c. 737 
his objective was the Medes, in many of whose cities 
he set up bas-reliefs with the royal image. After this 
(b.c. 736) his forces were again directed against Meso- 
potamia, and reached the mountain of Nal. This led 
tiie way to the conquest of Ararat in b.c. 786. 'H 
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II.C. 734 the Assyrian army invaded Pilishta (Philistia) — 
according to Rost, the Mediterranean coastland S. of 
Joppa. Gaza was captured, and Hanun, the king, 
having fled, Tiglath-pileser mounted the throne and set 
up his image in the palace there. In n.c. 733 came the 
turn of Damascus and also of Israel, the Immediate 
cause being affairs in Judah. Azariah had died, and 
after the short reign of his son Jotham, Jehoahaz or 
Ahaz came to the throne. Taking advantage of the 
change, Pekah of Israel made an alliance with Rezln of 
Damascus to attack Judah, and captured Elath (2 K 
Feeling that Judah would be compelled to 
submit to the allied powers in the end, Ahaz turned to 
Assyria, sending the best of his own treasures and those 
of the Temple at Jerusalem to make a worthy present 
to the Assyrian king (2 K 168), therefore came to 
his aid. Pekah and Rezin withdrew their forces from 
Judah, but, instead of uniting against tlie common foe, 
awaited the Assyrian king’s attack each in his own 
territory. Marching by the coast -route, Tiglath-pileser 
assured hlm8<df of the submission of his vassals in N. 
Phcenlcia and attacked N. Israel, capturing Ijon, 
Abel-beth-maacah, Janoali, Kedesh, Razor, Gilead, 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali (2 K 15*®). These 
names are not preserved in the annals, tliough ‘the 
broad (land of) . . . -li' may be. as Rommel suggests, 
the last named. Pekah saved his land from further 
harm by paying tribute, but things went harder with 
Rezin, his ally, who shut himself up in Damascus. The 
siege which followed ended, in 732, in the capture of the 
city; 691 towns, including Hadara, Kezin's own city, 
were razed to the ground, An attack upon Samsi, 
queen of tlie Arabians, followed, the result being that a 
number of tribes — Sabjeans, Mas’auins, etc., — hastened 
to propitiate the Assyrian king with gifts. Idi-bi’il, 
a N. Arabian prince, was made governor on the Musrian 
border. Meanwliile a mimber of Israelitish nobles, 
with Roshea as leader, revolted, and Pekah fled, but 
seems to have been murdered. Hosliea thereupon 
mounted the throne, and t)o\ight the recognition of the 
Assyrian king, who had continued to ravage Syria. 
Mltlntl of Ashkelon, seeing the fate of Rezin of Darnasens, 
seems to have gone mad. Re was succeeded by his 
son RQkipti, who tried to atone for his father’s dis- 
affection by sending tribute and gifts. Metenna of Tyre 
likewise lM‘came tributary. After the fall of the capital, 
Damascus became an Assyrian province. According 
to 2 K 16®, the people were taken captive to Kir, and 
Rezin was slain. It was in Damascus that Ahaz made 
homage to the conqueror, and seeing there an altar 
which took his fancy, had one made like it. Tiglath- 
pileser, confident, 8(‘emingly. of his liold upon Palestine, 
did not again invade the country. Its States remained 
for many years more or less tributary to Assyria, accord- 
ing as that power seemed strong or weak. In b.c. 731 
Tiglath-pileser was attracted by events in Babylonia. 
Ukin-zCr, a Chaldauin prince, liavlng seized the Baby- 
lonian throne, the Assyrian king besieged him in his 
capital Sapla, which he captured in u.c. 729, taking 
Ukln-z6r prisoner. In b.c. 728 Tiglath-pile.ser became 
king of Babylon, but beyond ‘grasping the hand of 
Ber (Merodach) as its ruler, took pari in no further 
Important event. Re probably died when making an 
expedition against a city whose name is lost; and 
Shalmaneser iv. mounted the throne (25th of Tebeth, 
B.c. 727). When at home, Tiglath-pileser resided in 
Nineveh or In Calah, where he restored the central 
palace in Hittite style, decorating it with bas-reliefs 
and the annals of his reign. This building was partly 
destroyed by Esarhaddon. T, G. Pinches. 

TIGRIS.— Only in RVm of On 2»* and Dn ICH, where 
both AV and RV have Hiddekel (wh. see). The Tigris 
rises a little B. of Lake Goljik and flows southward to 
Dlarbekr. After passing Diarbekr it receives the 
eastern Tigris (which rises in the Nlphates mountains) 


at Osman Kieui. Then it flows through narrow gorges 
into the plateau of Mesopotamia, where it receives 
from the east the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adheig 
or Radanu, and the Diyaleh or Tornadotus. On the 
E. hank, opposite Mosul, were Nineveh and Calah. a 
little N. of the junction of the Tigris and Greater Zab; 
and on the W. bank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was Assur 
(now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital of Assyria. 
The Tigris is about 1150 miles in length, and rises 
rapidly in March and April owing to the melting of the 
snows, falling again after the middle of May. Cf. also 
Eden (Garden op], 

TIKVAH.— 1. The father-in-law of Huldah (2 K 22»<); 
called In 2 Ch 34“ Tokhath. 2. The father of Jahzelah 
(Ezr 10*5); called In 1 Es 9** Thocanus. 

TILE, TILING. — The former occurs only in Ezk 4* 
for ‘brick’ — the usual rendering of the original. For 
plans of a city drawn on ‘bricks' or ‘tablets’ of soft clay, 
which were afterwards baked hard, see 'Ezekiel,' In 
SHOT, in loc. ‘Tiling* is found only in Lk 5*® AV, 
for which RV has ‘through the tiles.* St. Luke seems 
here to have adapted tlui narrative of Mk. (for which 
see Rouse, § 6) to the style of roof covered with tiles 
(see ‘Tegula’ In Rich’s Diet, of Antiq.), with which his 
Western readers were more familiar; or 'through the 
tiles* is here simply synonymous with ‘through the 
roof (cf. our expression ‘on the tiles’). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TILG ATH -PILNESER . — See Tiglath-pileser. 

TILON. — A son of Shimon (1 Ch 4*®). 

TIBtffiUS. — Father of Bartimeeus (Mk 10<«). 

TIMBREL. — See Tabret, and Music, etc., 4 (3) (a). 

TIME. — Tlie conception that we seem to gather of 
time from the Holy Scriptures is of a small block, as It 
w(Te, cut out of boundless eternity. Of past eternity, 
if we may use such an expression, God is the only inhabi- 
tant; In future eternity angels and men are to share. 
And this ‘block’ of time is infinitesimally small. In 
God’s sight, in the Divine mind, *a thousand years are 
but as yesterday’ (Ps 90‘; cf. 2 P 3* ‘one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years aa 
one day’). Time has a beginning; it has also, if we 
accept the usual translation of Rev 10* ‘there shall be 
time no longer,’ a stated end. The word ‘time ’In Biblical 
apocalyptic literature has another meaning — ‘time* 
stands for ‘a year’ both in Daniel (4*®- **• «■ »* 7“, where 
the plural 'times* seems to stand for two years) and in 
Rev 12** (derived from Dn 7“). 

When once the idea of time formed itself in the 
human mind, subdivisions of it would follow as a matter 
of course. The division between light and darkness, 
the rising, the zenith, and the setting of the sun and the 
moon, together with the phases of the latter, and the 
varying position of the most notable stars in the firma- 
ment, would all suggest modes of reckoning time, to say 
nothing of the circuit of the seasons as indicated by the 
growth and development of the fruits of the field and 
agricultural operations. Hence we find in Gn 1 day and 
night os the first division of time, and, because light was 
believed to be a later creation than matter, one whole 
day is said to be made up of evening and morning; and 
tile day is reckoned, as it still is by the Jews and, in 
principle, by the Church in her ecclesiastical feasts, 
from one disappearance of the sun to the next, the 
divisions between day and night being formed by that 
appearancA* and disappearance. In this same cosmogony 
we meet with a further use of the lights In the firmament 
of heaven; they are to be 'for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years’ (Gn 1“). The day would thus 
be an obvious division of time for intelligent beings to 
make from the very earliest ages. As time went on, 
subdivisions of this day would be made, derived from 
an observance of the sun In the heavens-— mofnlll^ 
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joondfty or midday, and evening; and, by analogy, 
there would be a midnight. The only other expression 
we meet with is * between the two evenings’ (Ex 12«), 
used most probably for the time between sunset and 
dark, though others take It as equivalent to ‘the time 
of the going down of the sun,’ i.e. anytime in the after- 
noon: any shorter subdivisions of time were not known 
to the Jews till they were brought into contact with 
Western civilization and the Roman military arrange- 
ments. The only exception to this is the ‘steps’ on 
the dial of Ahaz (2 K 20’-^0. In the passages in Daniel 
where the word hour occurs in the EV, the term is quite 
an indefinite one, the ‘one hour’ of Dn 41 * in AV 
becoming ‘a while’ in RV. The Aram, word ust‘d in 
that book was used in the New Hebrew for the word 
‘hour.’ In the Apocrypha the word ‘hour’ is quite 
Indefinite. But in the NT we find the Western division 
of the day into twelve hours, reckoning from sunrise 
to suns(‘t, quite established- ‘Are there not twelve 
hours in the day?’ said our Lord, in an appeal to the 
Jews (Jn 11*). Westcott holds that in St. John’s 
Gospel (1*® 4®* w 19‘<) the modern mode of reckoning 
the hours from midnight to midnight is followed. The 
strongest passage in support of this view is 19^*. These 
twelve hours were divided into the four military watches 
of three hours each (cf. Mt 14“ ‘the fourth w’atch of 
the night’), as distinguished from the three watches 
which seem to have prevailed among the Jews (‘If ho 
shall come in the second watch, and if in the third,’ 
Lk 12**). The only other measure of time, quite in- 
definite and infinitesimal, is the ‘moment,’ common to 
OT, Apocr., and NT ( ‘we shall all be changed, in a moment. 
In the twinkling of an eye,’ 1 Co 15*^). To-morrow 
(Ex 8“) and yesterday (Ex 6‘<), and even yesternight 
(Gn 31"), would soon take their place on either side of 
to-day. The Hebrew word meaning literally ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ is generally used vaguely of previous 
time, ‘heretofore,’ 

The next obvious division of time would be the 
montii. The phases of the moon would bt‘ watched, and 
it would soon be noticed that these recurred at regular 
Intervals. Each appcmrance of the new moon would lx* 
noted as the beginning of a new period. The first 
mention of the new moon in Biblical history is in IS 20®. 
though ‘the beginnings of tlie months’ are mentioned 
In the ritual laws of Nu 10‘® 28“. Of the two Heb. 
words for ‘month,’ one is identical witli the word for 
‘moon,’ the other means ‘newness.’ Though the 
actual period of each moon is ratiier more than 29 
days, the actual time of its visibility cnuld scarcely be 
more than 28 days. The first appearance of the new 
moon would be eagerly watched for and made a matter 
of rejoicing. We find, in fact, that a keen lookout was 
kept for It, and the ‘new moon’ feast was kept with 
great rejoicings, as well as, apparently in later times, a 
‘full moon’ feast ('Blow up the trumpet in the new 
moon, At the full moon, on our solemn feast day,’ Ps 81*). 

Given this period of 28 days, together with the re- 
current phasfis of the moon, it would naturally be 
subdivided, like the day Itself, into four divisions or 
weeks of seven days each. The first occurrence of a 
week is in Gn 29*7, though the Creation is represfinted 
as having lieen completed. Including the rest of tae 
Almighty, in a period of seven days, and periods of 
seven days occur in the history of the Flood. Of the 
two Heb. names for ‘week’ one is derived from the 
number seven, and the other is identical with ‘Pabbf*th,’ 
the day which completes the Jewish week. Tlie NT 
takes over the latter word, and makes a Greek noun 
of it, whilst to the Christian and to the Ohrls'ilan Church, 
the first day of the week becomes the important day, 
instead of the seventh, and Is for Christians the day of 
gathering together ‘to break bread’ (Ac 20’), and of 
making collections for the needs of the faithful (I Co 16*), 
and also wins for Itself the name of ‘ the Lord’s day ’(Rev 
1‘®). The word ‘week’ was given other applications. 


The seventh year completed a week of years and was a 
sabbath; seven times seven years formed seven sabbaths 
of years, i .e. forty-nine years, and was followed by the 
jubilee. From the constant occurrence of the tenth 
day of the month in the dating of events, it has be^ 
supposed that the month of 30 days was also subdivided 
into periods of ten days each (see, c.p., Ex 12*, Lv 16", 
Jos 4", 2 K 25^ etc.). 

There are no names In the OT for the days of the 
week except for the seventh — the Sabbath. In the 
Apocrypha (Jth 8*) there is a name for Friday which Is 
translated 'the eve of the Sabbath’; so In Mk 15<^ 
‘the day before the Sabbath.’ This day is also called 
the Preparation (Mt 27«», Mk lf)« Lk 23" Jn 19»»). 
In Roman Catholic service-books Good Friday Is still 
called * Feria Sexta in Parasceue ’ (i.e. the Preparation), 
and the following Saturday ‘Sabbatum Sanctum.’ 

Whilst these various divisions of time were being 
arrived at, there would be, concurrently with them, 
the obvious recurrence of the|B6ason8 in their due order. 
One of the promises represented as having been made 
by God to Noah immediately after the Flood was that 
seedtime (i.e, spring), summer, harvest (i.e. autumn), 
and winter should not cease (On 8"). This is the earliest 
time in the world’s history to which a knowledge of the 
seasons is attributed in the Bible. Afterwards summer 
and winter are frequently mentioned. In AV the word 
‘spring,’ to mean that season, occurs only in Wis 2’, and 
‘autumn’ not at all, though the word translated ‘winter’ 
In Am 3*®, Jer 36“ might equally Ixi rendered ‘autumn,’ 
as the time refi^rred to is tlie border time between 
autumn and winter. It would in due course lx* noticed 
that the seasons recurred practically after a s<*ries of 
twelve moons or months; hence would come in the 
division of time into years of twelve lunar months- A 
year of 360 days is implied in the history of the Flood 
(Gn 6-8), but no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
^ven of the scheme of years and ciironology in the 
genealogical account of antediluvian times (Gn 5). 

The twelve months of the year would be given names. 
The Biblical names we find for them are: 

1. Abib (Ex 13^), the month of the green ears of com, 
about the .same a.s our April, called in post-exilic times, in 
correspondence with its Bab. name, Nisan (Neh 2*). This 
was the month in which the Passover came. 

2. Ziv (1 K 6‘), seemingly the bright month, called later 
lyyar. 

3. Sivan (Est 8®), another Bab. name, occurring only 
in this one T>a.ssage in the OT. 

4. This month nns no Bibl’cal name, but was called in 
later times Tommuz, after the god of that name, in whose 
hemoiir a fast was kept du ring the month , which is men tioned 
in Zee 8‘* as ‘the fa-st of the fourth month.’ 

5. This month also has no Biblical name, but was called 
later Ab. 

6 . Elul (Neh 6’®, 1 Mac 14"). The et 5 ‘mology of thi# 
name is unknown* it occurs in Assyrian. 

7. Ethamm (1 K 8*), the month of constant flowinra, in 
later timee called Tishri. This was the first month of the 
civil year. 

8 . fiul (1 K 6**), a word of doubtful etymology, called 
later Marcheshvan. 

9. Chislev (Neh P, Zee 7>, 1 Mac 1“ etc.), a Bab. word ot 
uncertain derivation. 

10. Tebeth (Est 2»®), taken over from the Assyrian. It 
has been conjeotured to mean ‘the month of sinking in«* 
i.«. the muddfy month. 

11 . Shebat(Zec V, iMac 16"), taken from the Babylonian: 
of doubtful meaning, but, according to some, the month of 
destroying rain. 

12 . Adar (Ezr 6*®, Est 3’ etc.), a Bab. word, perhaps 

ing darkened. In 2 Mac 16" we are informed that the 
twelfth month ‘is called Adar in the Syrian tongue.’ 

Ttie names given are, It will be seen, of rare occurrence, 
and only four of them are pre-exlllc. Biblical writer* 
are generally content to give the number of the month. 
Some of the months were notable for their ecclesiastical 
feasts. In the first came the Passover, on the 14th 
day; in the third, the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost); 
in the seventh, the Feast of Trumpets and the Feast ol 
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Tabernacles, as also the Fast of the Day of Atonement; 
In the ninth, the Feast of Dedication; and in the twelfth, 
the Feast of Purim. 

Thou(?h at first all the months seem to have been 
reckoned of equal length, in later times they contained 
30 and 29 days alternately. This rendered an intercaia- 
tijn in the Calendar necessary, to keep the Passover 
ill the right season of the year; and this intercalary 
period was called the second Adar. and was inserted 
as required to bring Abib to its proper place in the year. 

It remains to mention that in the Apocrypha we 
have traces of the Macedonian Calendar. In 2 Mac 11*‘, 
a month is named Diosoorinthius, a name which does 
not occur elsewhere, and which is either a corruption 
01 the text for Dystrus, a name for the twelfth month, 
which occurs in the Sinaitic text of To 2**, or the name 
of an intercalary month inserted at the end of the year. 
In 2 Mac Xanthicus, the name for the first month 
of tlie Macedonian year, occurs. It answers to the 
month Abib. These names, with other Macedonian 
names, are used by Josephus. In 3 Mac two Egyptian 
months, Pachon and Bpiphi, occur, the former btdng 
omitted in some texts. They are the nintli and eleventh 
months of the Egyptian year. 

Of epochs or eras there is but little trace. There 
were the periods of seven years and fifty years already 
mentioned, but they never occur in any chronological 
statement. 430 ytjars is the time a.ssigned to the 
sojourning in Egypt, both in OT and NT (Ex 12<®. 
Gal 3”), and the commencement of the building of 
Bolomon’s Temple is dated 480 years after the Exodus. 
The chronology of the two kingdoms is reckoned by 
regnal years, though in some cases a regency period is 
counted as part of the length of the reign. Twice in 
Isaiah (6* 14»*>) the date noted is that of the year of 
the death of a king, in another case the date is the 
invasion by the Tartan (20‘); whilst in Amos (1*) a date is 
given as ‘two years before the earthquake,’ apparently 
a particularly severe one which happened during the 
reign of Uzzlah, king of Judah (Zee 14®). The ‘seventy 
years’ of the (Captivity is also a well-known iieriod, as 
is the thousand years of the Apocalypse (Kev 20), with 
all the speculations it has given rise to. In later times 
the years were reckoned by the names of those who 
ttlU*d the office of high priest: in Lk . we have a careful 
combination of names of various offices held by various 
persons at the time of the. commencement of the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, to Indicate the date. 

Of Instruments to measure time we hear of only 
one. the sun-dial of Ahaz (2 K 20» “, Is 38*), but what 
shape or form this took we do not know. 

H. A. Rbdpath. 

TIMNA. — 1. A concubine of Elipliaz, .son of Esau 
(Gn 3fi‘*). 2. A woman of the Esau clan of Horites 

(Gn 36“ 1 Ch 1”). 3. A ‘duke’ of Edorn (1 Ch 
On 33^0 [where RV has, by a slip, Timnah]). 

H. I^, Willett. 

TIMNAH.-l. A town In the high region of S. Judah, 
S.E. of Hebron (Jos 16*’). It is possible that this was 
the Timnah visited by Judah at the time of sheep- 
shearing (Gn 88’*). Or it may have been — 2. A place 
on the N. frontier of the tribe of Judah between Beth- 
shernesh and Ekron (Jos 15’®). At one time It was 
counted in the territory of Dan (Jos 19^>), but at an- 
other it was in Philistine possession (Jg 14’). Here 
Samson celebrated his marriage. His father-in-law is 
called the Timnite (Jg 16*). The town was held by the 
Hebrews In the reign of Uzziah, but was lost to the 
Philistines by Ahaz (2 Ch 28’*). It is now identified 
with Tibneh, on the 8. side of the Wady Sarar, 2 miles 
W. of Beth-shemesh. 3. For Gn 36’® see Timna, 3. 

H. L. Willett. 

TIMKATH.'—A strong city built by Bacchides (I Mac 
9**). It is possibly the Thamna of Jos. BJ in. iii. 5, 
the mod. Tilmeh, some 10 miles N.W, of Bethel. Cf. 
^MKATH-SBRAH. 


TI3INATH>HERES (in Jos 19*® 24»» written Tim- 
nath-Borah). — A place assigned to Joshua as an inherit* 
ance and burying-place (Jg 2*). It is described as 
being 'in Mt. Ephraim, on the N. side of the Mountain 
of Gaash.' See next article. H.' L. Willbi't. 

TIMKATH-SERAH. — The city in Mount Ephraim 
given to Joshua (19*®), where he was buried (Jos 24*®), 
lying on the N. of the Mountain of Gaash (Jg 2* 
Timnath-heres). Josephus calls the burial-place of 
Joshua Thamna, and this probably corresponds to 
Timnath of l Mac 9*®, although there it is reckoned 
to Judffia. It was iiead of a Jewish loparchy, and is 
named with Lydda and Emmaus {BJ in. iii. 5, etc.). 
The Onomusticon identifies it with Tibneh, where there 
are remains of an important place, with a spring and 
ancient tombs, on the Roman road from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, about 14 miles N.E. of Ludd (Lydda). The 
tombs are on the S. of the road. One, distinguished by 
size and workmanship, may be that pointed out as 
Joshua’s in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. The 
Samaritans place the burial of Joshua at Ke/r Hdria, a 
village some 10 mile.s S. of Nablus, with two sanctuaries 
to the E., one of which, Neby Kifi (‘the prophet of the 
portion or lot’), may be identified w'ith Joshua. In 
this case, only the second element in the name has sur- 
vived. Heres, it will be observed, simply reverses the 
order of the letters in Ncra/i. W. Ewino. 

TIMOR. — One of 'the Seven’ (Ac 6*). 

TIMOTHEUS. — 1. A leader of the Ammonites who 
was defeated in many battles by Judas Maccabeeus 
(1 Mac . 2 Mac 8»® 9* lO"-*’). 2. The AV 

form of the name Timothy everywhere in NT except 
2 Co 1‘, 1 Ti 1», 2 Ti 1», Philem’, He 13“ 

TIMOTHY. — A young disciple, a native of Lystra, 
chosen as companion and assistant by Paul when, 
during his second missionary journey, he visited tliat 
city for the second lime. He was the child of a mixed 
marriage, his fatlier (probably dead at the time of his 
selection by Paul) being a Greek and his mother a 
Jewess (Ac 16’). From earliest childhood (‘babe’ RV) 
he had received religious training, being taught the 
Jewish Scriptures by his mother Eunice and his grand- 
mother Lois (2 Ti 1* 3’*). Probably both he and his 
mother w^ere converted during Paul's first sojourn at 
Lystra, for on the Apostle’s second rislt he was already 
'a disciple’ of some standing, ‘well reported of by the 
brethren' (Ac 16’ *). Indeed, Paul seems to claim 
him as a personal convert in 1 Co 4”, describing him as 
his ‘beloved and faithful child in the Lord.’ 

The selection of Timothy was due not only to the 
wish of Paul (Ac 16>), but also to tlu? opinion of the 
Cliurch at Lystra. In his ca.se, as in the case of Paul 
and Barnabas (Ac 13*), the local prophets ‘led the way ’ 
(1 Ti 1’* RVm) to him; and he was then set apart 
by imposition of hands by Paul (2 Ti 1*) in conjunction 
with the local presiiyters (1 Ti 4”). Possibly it w^as 
on this occasion that he ‘confessed the good confession' 
(1 Ti 6’*). Paul caused him to be circumcised (Ac 16*), 
judging that, as his mother was a Jewess, his not having 
submitted to the rite would prove an obstacle to his 
ministry among Jews, and. further, that from his semi- 
Jewish parentage, he did not come within the scope 
of the Church’s decree which released Gentiles from 
circumcision. 

Timothy at once accompanied Paul through Asia 
to Troas. and thence into Macedonia. He was left 
behind at Berma w'hen the Apostle moved on to Athens, 
but was summoned to rejoin him (Ac 17”- ’*). He 
was thence despatched back again to Macedonia to 
confirm the Church at Thessalonica, and to bring 
news of its state to Paul. He rejoined the Apostle In 
Corinth and cheered him by a favourable report 
(1 Th 3»'*, Ac 18*). While in Corinth, Paul wrote 
his Epistles to the Thessalonians, and included Timothy 
In the greetings (1 Th 1‘, 2 Th 1»). He is next men- 
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tloned at Ephesus with Paul on his third missionary 
journey, and thence is sent with Erast us to Macedonia 
in advance of the Apostle (Ac 19«). Shortly after 
Timothy’s departure, Paul despatched by direct sea 
route his First Epistle to the Corinthians. In this 
he mentions that Timothy (travelling via Macedonia) 
would shortly reach them (1 Co 4”); he bespeaks a 
kindly welcome for him, and adds that he wishes him 
to return with ‘the brethren’ (i.e. probably those 
who had borne the Epistle) to Ephesus (16^o and ^). 
Timothy may not have reached Corinth on this occa- 
sion, being detained in Macedonia; and the absence 
in the Second Epistle of ail mention of his being there 
points in this direction. But in any case he Is found 
with Paul again when 2 Cor. was written, in Macedonia 
(2 Co 10* Paul in due course reached Corinth, and 
Timothy with him, for his name occurs among the 
greetings in the Epistle to the Romans which was then 
written (1 Ro cf. Ac 20*). Paul and he, after 
a three months’ sojourn, returned by land to Troas (Ac 
20*- *). Timothy is not again mentioned in the Acts. 
It is clear from the Epistles of the Captivity that he was 
a companion of Paul during his imprisonment (Coi 1>, 
Phliem^ Ph 10. and that the Apostle meditated sending 
him on a special mission to Pliilippi (Ph 2^*)- From 
the Pastoral Epistles we learn that when Paul, after his 
release, came into Asia, he left Timothy as his delegate 
in Ephesus, giving him full instructions as to how he was 
to rule the Church during his absence, which he realized 
might be longer than he anticipated (1 Ti 1* 3‘< «). 
When Paul was a second time imprisoned, and felt 
his death to be imminent, he summoned Timothy to 
his side (2 Ti «). If Timothy ever reached the 
Apostle, he may have been then himself imprisoned, for 
we read (He 13") of his being ‘set at liberty.’ Of his 
subsequent history nothing is known with certainty. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TIM0TH7, EPISTLES TO. -These Epistles, together 
with that to Titus, form a special group among the 
Pauline letters, — the Pastoral Epistles, — being united 
by common objects in view, and by a common literary 
style. Each Epistle claims in its opening words to 
have St. Paul for its author — a claim which the Church 
has consistently allowed ‘ ever since the idea of a Canon 
of the NT came into clear consciousness.’ During the 
last century, however, their genuineness has been 
vigorously assailed. Baur relegated them to late in 
the 2nd century; but modern hostile criticism very 
generally holds that, while they contain genuine frag- 
ments of the Apostle’s writing, their present form is the 
work of pseudonymous writers. 

There is no doubt that these Epistles present very 
special difficulties to scholarship; but these are on the 
way to solution, and the general tendency of criticism 
may be said to be towards establishing their genuineness. 

1. The situation disclosed by 1 and 2 Tim. is as follows. 
Paul, having to go into Macedonia, left Timothy in 
cha^’ge of the Church at Ephesus (1 Ti H); and, fearing 
he might be detained longer than he anticipated, he 
wrote telling him how to act during his absence 
(1 Ti 3^^' “). From other allusions in the Epistles we 
gather that the Apostle visited not only Ephesus and 
Macedonia, but also Troas (2 Ti 4"), Corinth and Miletus 
(4*®), and (3rele (Tit 1®), and that he purposed wintering 
In Nicopolis (3W). 

Now it is impossible to fit these visits into the period 
covered by the Acts. No doubt in Acts we find the 
Apostle remaining two years in Ephesus (Ac 19‘®), but 
on that occasion he did not leave 'Timothy behind when 
he went into Macedonia; on the contrary, he sent him 
into that country while he remained at Ephesus (Ac 
19«); nor was there time during his two yenrs in that 
city for such lengthened journeys as the above visits 
require. Therefore, as the Acts closes with St. Paul 
tn Rome in prison (a.d. 61), we must conclude, if we 
mootpi the Pastorals as genuine, that the Apostle visited 
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Ephesus, Macedonia, and Crete after a release from 
imprisonment. 

Those who oppose the Pauline authorship refuse to 
believe in this release, taking as their ground the fact 
of the silence of the Acts on the point, and charge those 
who accept it with making an unwarranted assumption; 
but surely theirs is the unwarranted assumption, for 
they assume that St. Paul was not released, merely 
because the Acts does not continue its history farther 
than it does. Indeed, even if we had not the distinct 
statements of the Pastorals, we should consider it ex- 
tremely likely that he was thus released; for it is clear 
that he anticipated being set at liberty when, from 
his imprisonment, he wrote to the Philippians that he 
hop)ed shortly to come to them (Ph 2**), and when he 
bid Onesi in us prepare him a lodging at Colo8saB(Philem“). 
When, therefore, we add the further facts, that the 
Muratorian Fragment states that the Apostle fulfilled 
his expressed wish of visiting Spain (Ro 15" **), — a 
journey which certainly necessitates his release from 
his Roman imprisonment — and that Clement of Rome 
tells of his reaching ‘ the bounds of the West,’ — a phrase 
which, used by one resident, as Clement, in Rome, can 
only mean Spain — we may hold without misgiving that 
St. Paul was released in a.d. 61, that he was again 
arrested, and suffered martyrdom in Home (a.d. 64?), 
that between these dates he visited Spain in the West, 
and various Churches in tlie Eastern Mediterranean, 
and that during this period he wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

2. The external evidence in favour of the Epistles 
is remarkably strong. Irenieus, Clement, Tertullian, 
the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons. 
Theophllus of Antioch, were all clearly acquainted with 
them. A singularly convincing quotation Is found 
in the writings of Polycarp (the disciple of the Apostle 
John, and w'ho died a.d. 167), who says: ‘The love of 
money is the beginning of ail trouble, knowing . . . that 
we brought nothing into the world, neither can carry 
anything out’ (cf. 1 TI 0^ >o). 

On the other hand, not a word is raised by earlier 
writers agairtst their genuineneas, save by the heretics 
Marclon and Ba.sUides; and their rejection was due not 
to any stated doubts as to the Pauline authorship, but 
apparently to dislike to the teaching of the Epistles. 
Very much stronger evidence again.st their authenticity 
must be supplied before this weight of evidence can be 
overturned. 

3. Much discussion has arisen concerning the nature 
of the heresies attacke<i by Paul in these Epistles. 
Some see In them an iueipient Gnosticism, theories from 
which the develojH^d Gnosticism of Marcion ultimately 
sprang. Strength was lent to this view by the sup- 
position that ‘the endless genealogies’ mentioned 
in 1 Ti P and Tit 3* were tlu* long lists of emanations 
of aeons and angels which formed part of the Gnostic 
systems. But, as Philo and others use the word 
‘genealogy’ of the primitive history of the Pentateuch, 
It is now generally allowed that the reference is not 
to Gnostic .speculations but to the legendary history 
of the Jewish patriarchs. Others regard the heresies 
opposed as essentially Jewish in origin, and undoubtedly 
many passages point in this direction. We read of would- 
be ‘teachers of the law’ (1 Ti D), of ‘ they of the circum- 
cision’ (Tit 1‘®), of ‘Jewish fabk^’ (V*) of ‘fightings 
about the law’ (3*). Yet, while there are these distinct 
evidences of Jewish influences, it seems doubtful if It 
Is right to mark all the heresies opposed as coming from 
this source. The errors leaning towards asceticism, 
with its prohibition of marriage, and of certain foods, 
and perhaps of wine also (1 Ti 4»-< • 5"), may Indeed 
have sprung from forms of Judaism which had become 
ascetic; but just as likely— indeed more likely— they may 
have come from Oentlle sources. These ascetic doctrines 
may have been founded on the un-Jewish belief of the 
essential evil of matter— an error which the Apostle 
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lirobably aimed at when he wrote that God gave all 
things richly to be enjoyed (6‘7). in a city like Ephesus, 
Oriental mysticism, Greek thouglit, Judaism, and 
Christianity would meet; and the Church there, if 
lapsing from truth, would show signs of heresy derived 
from all these sources. In 2 Ti 2‘» one heresy is dis- 
tinctly named — the belief that tlie resurrection was 
already past; this opinion may have been the same 
as that held by those within the Gentile Corinthian 
Church who said there was no resurrection (1 Co 15»*). 

4. Within these Episth.-s St. Paur.s use of certain 
theological terms is somciwhat difftjrent from that in 
his earlier writings. Thus faith is used more of the 
objective Indief which the individual holds, than of the 
warm affection that unites the personal soul to Christ. 
Similarly righteousness is u.s<*d rather of a virtue to be 
reached by personal struggle than in the technical 
sense found in the Epistle to the Romans. But it must 
be remembered that faith in the (arlier writings is 
not always subjective {c.g. Gal nor is it always 

objective in the Pastorals (1 Ti Tit 38), and that 
righteousness is often spoken of el.se where a.s a virtue to 
iK^ acquired (e.g. 2 Co Ro 6^’ 8'°), while justification 
by faith Is empha.sized in the Pastoral Episth's (2 Ti 1*, 
Tit 38). Another distinguishing mark is found in the 
traces of a formulated creed, which siiow th(‘m.selve.s in 
frequent quotations, such as tiie five ‘faitiiful sayings,’ 
and the rhythmic stanza commercing ‘ He who was 
manifested in the flesh * (1 Ti 3*®). The latter is clearly 
part of a hymn embodying a confe.ssion of the Christian 
faith. Such are undoubtedly marks of a Church with a 
history b<d\lnd it; but, asstirning that St. Pmil wrote the 
Epistles .shortly before hi.s death in 64, ample time 
would have passed .sincf* he first evangelized Ephe.sus 
In A.D. 52. It takes but a few years for a living and 
active community to crystallize* its comnjon convictions. 

6. It is lm[>ortant to note the development reached 
in Church organization as presented in the Epistles. 
They show u.s the Apostle himself holding the reins of 
supreme control (1 Ti 1*® 2‘ 28), while Timothy and 
Titus are his delegates. Some years l>efore. they had 
acted In this capacity on special commissions (1 Co 4‘^ 
Ph 2’®, 2 O) 8‘8“‘8); and, as on tho.se occasions, so on these, 
they seem to have been appointed temporarily to carry 
out the functions entrusted to them until the .\postle’s 
return (1 Ti P 3‘* 4i*, Tit 3*®). But as his delegates, 
even though temix)rarlly. they had full jurisdiction ovit 
the variou.s ofllcers of tlie Ciiurch, and full instructions 
are given to them to guide them a.s to the quulificatlon.s 
ne(M*.s.sary to be fourul in tlio.se to be appointed to the 
offices of bishop (or cider) and deacon. Tlie bishop 
and elder are spoken of as Identical (Tit 1*-^), showing 
that at the date of tlie Epistles the.se two titles had not 
yet bt*en given to distinct oftices (cf. Ph 1*, Ac 20*"' *«). 
This is strong confirmation of the accepted date of the 
Epistles, for, had they been written at the time assumed 
by radical criticism, the monarchical i>o.sition of the 
bishop, then reached in A.sla Minor, would have show'u 
itself. Instructions are also given regarding ‘women’ 
(1 Ti 3'») and ‘widows’ (:>“^ ). As the former are 
mentioned in the midst of regulations concerning 
deacons, they probably are not the deacons' 'wives' 
(as AV), but offlclal women or deaconesses, hohling such 
an offioft as Phoebe held (Ro 16‘ RVm). This is a dis- 
tinct advance on the ecdesia.stical organizations dis- 
closed in earlier NT writings, but need not surprise us. 
‘The seclmled life of women must at the very b(‘ginning 
have caused a h it want for women to perform for women 
what deacons did for men.' The care of widows engaged 
the Church from the first (Ac 6*, Ja PB. 

The abstmcc of all instructions regarding prophets Is 
remarkable. Probably prophecy, which is an abnormal 
gift and not a stated function, was not very active in 
the Ephesian or Cretan Churches at the time, or, if 
active, wa« under due control, and so did not call for 
•pedal treatment as formerly at Corinth (l Co 


6. The Individuality of St. Paul Is strongly present 
in all his writings, a distinguishing style marking them 
as his. At the same time his Epistles form themselves 
into different groups, which vary considerably in style 
In accordance with the particular period of his life in 
which they were written. So strongly do the Pastoral 
Epistles show the general Pauline style, that even 
those who oppose their genuineness admit that they 
contain genuine fragments of his writing. But, while 
this is so, there is no doubt tliat there is present in 
them a considerably larger proportion of words peculiar 
to themselves than we find in any other of the groups 
into which his Epistles are di\ided. This is the strongest 
argument against their Pauline authorship. The 
argument from 'style,' however, is a most precarious 
one, e.specially in the writing of one who shows 
such great variety of phraseology in his other groups 
of Epistles. Indeed, if we followed it to its logical 
issues, it would lead us to conclude that even the 
three Pastorid Epistles are themselves the work of 
different authors, for each of these Epistles contains 
a large number of words ab.sent from the other two. 

7. The true explanation of the marked difference of 
style of the Pastorals from the other Pauline writings 
appc'ars to be that, while the earlier Epistles were 
written to Churches at an early stage of their develop- 
ment, and thus dealt mainly with fundamental dis- 
cu.ssions of doctrine, these were written to individuals 
who presided over well-established Christian com- 
munities, and therefore they deal chiefly with practical 
virtues and ecclesiastical organizations. Such new- 
ness of subject would compel even a much less versatile 
writer than St. Paul to enlarge and modify his phrase- 
ology. 

The following judgment of the late Dr. Hort will, we 
believe, lx* increasingly accepted; ‘In spite of by no 
means trivial difficulties arising from comparison of the 
diction of these with other Epistles, I believe them to 
be his, and to be his as they now stand.’ 

The First Epistle to Timothy and that to Titus are 
devoted chiefly to Instructions as to the governance of 
the Church. The S(;cond Epistle to Timothy is the 
outpourings of the Apostle's heart, when he felt his 
death to be imminent (2 Ti 4«), to one who had been 
his faithful companion and a.ssistant for many years; 
it shows tender anxiety for his ‘beloved child' (1*), 
whose strength and weaknesses he well knew, and upon 
whose piety and wisdom so much of the Church’s future, 
after his own decease, would depend. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TIN. — See Mining and Metals. 

TIND ALE’ S VERSION.— -S^eENQLisH Versions, 12 ff, 

TIPHSAH ('crossing'). — 1. The classical Thapsacus, 
the chief crossing-place on the middle Euphrates 
for caravan.s and armies, after the decline of Car- 
chemlsh in the Persian period. It lay on the eastward 
bend of the river where it leaves its southerly course. 
It is named as the north-east limit of the dominions of 
Solomon (1 K 4«). 2. Tiphsah should be corrected to 

Tappuah, with the Lucian LXX, in 2 K 15**. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

TIRAS. — A son of Japheth (Gn 10*), formerly identi- 
fied with Thrace, but of late much more plausibly with 
the Turusha, a piratical people who invaded Syria 
and Egypt in the 13th cent. b.c. But Tiras has also 
been identified with Tarsua (-E. Cilicia) and even 
Tarshish (wh. see). J. F. McCurdy. 

TIRATHITES.—A famUy of scribes (1 Ch 2“). 

TIRE. — See Headtire, and Dress, 6. 

TIRHAKAH. king of Cush (2 K 19®, Is 37»), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib shortly before the 
mysterious destruction of the Assyrian army’(? b.c. 701). 
Herodotus preserves a version of the same event. 
Tirhakah was the third of the Ethiopian (26th> Dyn^ 
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And reigned as king of Ethiopia and Egypt from about 
B.c. 691-665; towards the end of his reign (670-666) 
until his death he was erigaged in constant struggles 
with the As 83 rTian 8 , who endeavoured to establish their 
power in Egypt by means of the native princes as 
against the Ethiopian. Tirhakah was quite unable to 
resist the attacks of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal; 
even Thebes was sacked, but the Assyrians were equally 
unable to hold the country they had won. The chro- 
nology of the reign is not clear: Tirhakah was not king 
at the time of Sennacherib’s expedition, but he may have 
commanded the army opposing it. Winckler places the 
later Assyrian attacks in 676-668. F. Ll. Griffith. 
TIEHANAH.— A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2«), 

TIRIA. — A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4‘»), 

TIBSHATHA. — A Persian word— ‘His Excellency,’ 
or more probably ‘His ileverence,’ mentioned Ezr 2«* 
(— Neh 7*^), Neh 7’® 8® 10^. In the first three passages 
he Is unnamed, but is apparently Zerubbabel; in the last 
two he is Neheraiah. The title is used interchangeably 
with the Assyr. pechah or ‘governor,* of which it may 
be the Persian equivalent, and apparently represents 
a plenipotentiary appointed for a special mission. 

C. W. Emmet. 

TIBZAH,— 1. One of the 31 cities captured by Joshua 
(Jos 12*<). It was the residence of Jeroboam i. (1 K 14*7) 
and his successors down to Orari (IK 15** 16“ « *^ *7- 
*•). The doubtful reference in Ca 6* compares the 
Shulammite to Tirzah in beauty. The site is unc«‘rtuin. 
Three . different identifications have met with favour: 
Talluza, a village E. of Samaria and N. of Mt, Ebal; 
et-Tireh, a village close to Mt. Gerizim; and Teyaair, 
11 m. N. of Nablu.s (Shechern) and 12 m. E. of Sebastiyeh 
(Samaria). 2. One of the five daughters of Zidophehad 
<Nu 26» 27* 36“, Jos 17*). H. L. Willett. 

TISHBITE. — Elijah is repeatedly designated ’the 
Tlshbite’ (1 K 17^ 21*’- *« etc.) — i.e. native of Tishbeh 
(? Thlsbe) in Gilead. 

TISHRI (month). — See Time, p. 

TITANS. — In Greek mythology the Titans were 
divine or semi-divine beings who, endowed with super- 
natural powers, were overcome only with the greatest 
difficulty. In later times they were identified with 
primitive giants. 

In the LXX version of Samuel the ‘ Vale of Rephaixn * 
(2 S 6*** ®) is called the * Vale of the Titans.’ Here It 
is used in the sense of ‘giants,’ for the same ver.sion of 
Chronicles translates this name in 1 Ch il‘* 14* ‘Vale 
of the Giants.’ Thus, in interpreting early Hebrew 
thought for Greek readers, the old shadowy Rephaim 
were identified with Titans and giants. 

Similarly In the song of victory in Jth 167 we read: 

'For the mighty one did not fall by the young men. 
Neither did the sons of Titans smite him. 

Nor did tall mants set upon him, 

But Judith, the daughter of Merari . . 

In this late work Greek mythology has been absorbed 
by Jewish thought. George A. Barton. 

TITHES. — According to both North Israelite (Gn 28“) 
and JudflBan (Gn 14*®) tradition, Israel’s patriarchs paid 
tithes; the custom, therefore, among the Israelites was 
evidently very ancient. But the institution of offering 
tithes of the fruits of the field and of the flocks is one 
which dates back to a period greatly anterior to Israelite 
history. A tenth of the fiocks, fruits, and possessions 
of all kinds, as well as of the spoils of war. was given 
to their gods by many peoples, not only of Semitic, but 
also of Indo-Germanlc race. 

In the OT two ideas lie at the root of the custom; 
the more antique — apart from its position In the Bible — 
Is that which regards the offering of a tenth to the I>eity 
as His due, owing to Hfs being the Supreme owner of the 
land and all that it brings forth, or that feeds upon it 
(Lv 27»®-»); here the underlying thought is that of 


propitiation, — ^If the Supreme owner does not receive 
His due. His blessing will be wanting another year. The 
other idea, which is obviously a later one, is that ol 
thankf Illness for the blessings received (On 28*®-**); 
the tithes were given in recognition of what the Giver 
of all things had accorded to His worshippers. 

Among the Israelites this ancient custom was taken 
advantage of by the Ijevitical priesthood, who, as those 
employed in the sanctuary of Jahweh, claimed for 
themselves, on behalf of Him, a tithe of all. According 
to Nu 18**-** the Levites were to receive this in lieu of 
the inheritance of land which fell to all the other tribes; 
but they received the tithe on behalf of Jahweh; stress 
Is laid on this point in v,**: ' For the tithe of the children 
of Israel, which they offer as an heave-offering unto the 
Ixjrd, 1 have given to the L<*vltes for an inheritance’; — 
the ‘heaving’ of an offering towards the altar was the 
substitute for the actual consuming of it upon the altar. 
Although tithes were, of course, intended to be offered 
once a year (Dt 14**), it would appimr from Am 4* — 
though the words are ironical — that in their anxiety to 
more than fulfil the requirements of the Law, many 
worshippers brought them more frequently (the original 
Hebrew, however, is ambiguous). Though, generally 
speaking, tithes were offered only to God, yet it is clear 
that they were sometimes given also to the king (cf. 
Gn 14*®, 1 S 8*7, He 7*- *). W. O. E. Oesterley. 

TIITLE (Jn 19*» »®).— The ordinary term for the 'super- 
scription, consisting usually of the name of the criminal 
and the crime with which he was charged (Mk 15*), 
written on a board, which, according to Roman practice, 
was carried in front, or hung from the neck of a prisoner 
as he was led through the street.s of the city to execution, 
or exposed for punishment. In cases of crucifixion the 
inscription was often fastened above the head of the 
criminal (Mt 27*7). xhls public announcement was In- 
tended to serve as a warning to evil-doers. 

The four Inscriptions on the cross of Jesus mentioned 
in the Gospels are different, though the words ‘the 
King of the Jews’ (Mk 15») are common to all, and 
truly set forth the charge on which Jesus was formally 
condemned. Mt. ( 27 * 7 ) adds, ‘this is Jesus’; Lk. 
(23>»), ’this (is)’; and Jn. (19*») ’Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
The variations may bo partly explained by the statement 
of Jn. that the inscription (like Roman edlct.s which also 
were often published in both I.fatin and Greek) was 
written In Hebrew, i.e. Aramaic (which was .spoken 
ordinarily by the people of Jerusalem and the pilgrims 
from Palestine), I^^itin (the official language), and 
Greek (the lingua franca of the world). The Evangelist 
see.s, in this announcement In the thre«> languages of 
the Roman Empire, a symbol of the proclamation to the 
world of the Messlahshlp of Jesus, notwith.standlng the 
efforts of the Jews to cover Him with ignominy. Jn. 
alone implies that Pilate took revenge on the Jews In 
preparing the inscription; Ml. and Mk, seem to suggest 
that the soldiers themselves placed the Inscription on 
the cross, and crucified Jesus between two robbers in 
order to heighten the insult, R. A. Falconer. 

TITTLE. — See Jot. 

T1TUS.~A convert from heathenism (Gal 2*), prob- 
ably won by St. Paul himself (Tit 1*). He Is not 
directly mentioned In Acts, and all that Is known of 
him comes from the Epp. to Qal,, 2 CJor., and the 
Pastorals. Neither his age nor his place of birth is 
told us. We first hear of him when he accompanies 
St. Paul on his journey from Antioch to Jerpsalem — 
a Journey undertaken in connexion with the question 
of the circumcision of Chmttle Christians (Qol 2*). He 
Is thus Included in the ‘certain others* mentlon<l<i In 
Ac 16*. The Judaistic party within the Church wished 
to have Titus circumcised (Oal 2*); but the Apostle 
and those representing Gentile Christianity strenuously 
resisted (v.*). and the decision of the Church was to 
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their favour (Ac 15*« *•). The case of Titus thus 
seems to have been the test cane in this controversy. 
From this time we may suppose that Titus continued 
with Bt. Paul as one of his missionary companions and 
assistants, but we have no distinct reference to him 
until some 10 years after the Council at Jerusalem, 
namely, when the Apostle wrote 2 Corinthians. In 
this Epistle Titus is mentioned nine times, and from it 
we gather that he visited Corinth as the Apostle’s 
delegate — probably three times. On the first occasion, 
which was a year before 2 Cor. was written (2 Co 8*®), 
he came with an unnamed ‘brother’ (12'*), and on his 
arrival set on foot the necessary organization to secure 
the local contributions towards the collection for the 
poor Christians of Jud»a which the Apostle had in- 
augurated (1 Co 16'- *), After his departure from 
Corinth scirious trouble vexed the Church there, and 
he was a second time sent to reduce matters to order. 
Probably on this occasion he was the bearer of the 
letter referred to in 2 Co 2*® 7«® . St. Paul anxiously 
awaited at Troas the return of Titus (2 Co 2'*); but 
the journey took longer than w'as exiKiCted; and so 
the Apostle moved on into Macedonia, with a view to 
meeting him the sooner on his road. Here Titus ulti- 
mately reached him, and bringinggood news from Corinth 
refreshed his spirit (v.‘^). Titus was then despatched 
a third lime to Corinth, bearing the 2nd Epistle (8'«-w), 
and was charged to complete ‘the collection’ — the 
organization for which he had commenced the year 
before (8'"). 

After these events we do not hear of Titus until St. 
Paul addressed to him the Pastoral Epistle. From it 
we gather that he had accompanied the Apostle, after 
his release from his Homan imprisonment, on a visit 
to Crete, and had been left there by him ‘to set in 
order things that were wanting’ and to ‘ordain elders 
In every city’ (Tit 1‘). He is charged to maintain 
sound doctrine (2'), to avoid unprofitable discussions 
13*), and duly to assert his authority (2'*). The Apostle 
tells him of Ids intention to send Arternas or Tychicus 
to him, and bids him, when this occurs, to join him 
in NIcopolis, where he hoi)e8 to winter (3‘*). Whether 
'hese plans were ever realized we know not. St. Paul 
may have been re-arrested before reaching Nicopolis; 
but we learn from 2 Ti 4'® that Titus was with the 
Apostle during part of his second imprisonment In Horne, 
though at the time of the writing of that Epistle he had 
left for Dalmatia. 

Titus and Timothy share the honour of being the 
most trusted and efficient helpers of 8t. Paul, and the 
fact that the former was chosen to deal with .so sharp 
a crisis as pres«*nted Itstif at Corinth show s that prudence, 
tact, and firmne.s.s marked his Christian character. 

CllAKLEH T. P. CiRlERUON. 

TITXJS, SPISTLE TO.™ This Epistle was written by 
St, Paul (!') to Tltu.s while the latter w'as acting as his 
delegate in Crete (1*), It may have been a reply to 
a request from Tlttis for guidance, or may have been 
written by the Apostle on his own initiative, to a.ssist 
his delegate in the difficulties that faced him. St. 
Paul had come to Crete in company wdth Titus (P), 
but. having to leave before he could complete his work 
there, he left Titus behind to ‘set in order things that 
were wanting.’ 

^ Aa far as our records tell us. this was the first rnissionary 
visit of St. Paul to the islaiiu. No doubt on his journey 
as prisoner from Owsarea to Rome he wa.s windbound under 
its lee, sheltering from unfavourable wrinds at Fair Haven.*! 
(Ac 27^* •); but we are not told that he landed on this 
occasion, and it is probable that, as a change of wind was 
being anxiously waited for, he was unable to leave the 
ship. In any case there was no opportunity then granted 
him of prosecuting any effective evangelisation. 

It has been thought possible that the visit alluded to in 
our Epistle might have taken place during the Apostle’s 
lengthened sojourn at Corinth (Ac 18") or atEDhesus(19*®). 
Bu^ a visit is possible, but we have no record of it; while 


the general literary style of the Epistle marks it distinctly 
as belonging to the same group as 1 and 2 Timothy, which 
group on strong grounds must be held to belong to that 
period of St. PauPs life which intervened between his two 
Homan imprisonments (see Timothy [Epistles to]). 

From the Epistle it is evident that, though the Cretan 
Church was lacking in organization, yet it was of some 
years’ standing. We read of several cities having con- 
gregations in need of supervision (P), and of elders to 
be chosen from among those who were fathers of 
‘believing’ (i.e. Christian) families (v.«); while the 
heresies dealt with are those that are in opposition to 
true doctrine, rather than such as might occur in a 
young Church through ignorance of truth. 

The Cretan character was not high. Ancient writers 
describe their avarice, ferocity, fraud, and mendacity, 
and the Apostle himself quotes (!'*) Epiinenides, 
one of their own poets, as saying ‘Cretans are jalways 
liars, evil beasts, Idle gluttons.' Christianity, without 
the discipline of a firm organization, sprin^ng up in 
such soil, would naturally be weakened and corrupted 
by the national vices. We are not surprised, then, to 
find the Apostle in this Epistle laying the chief em- 
phasis on the importance of personal holiness of char- 
acter, and insisting that right belief must issue in useful, 
fruitful life (1‘* 2 passim 3* ‘D- The chief errorists 

mentioned by him are unruly men, vain talkers, and 
deceivers, especially those of the circumcision, who led 
men astray for filthy lucre’s sake (1'®- “), men who 
professed that they knew God but denied Him in their 
lives (1'*), and men wlio were ‘heretical’ (HVrn 
‘factious,* 3'®). The type of error to be resisted is 
also seen in the caution given to Titus to avoid foolish 
questions, genealogies (t’.e. Jewish legendary history), 
and 8trife.s and fightings about the Law, as unprofitable 
and vain (3*). 

These dangers to the Christian faith are very similar 
to those opposed in 1 Timothy; with, however, this 
difference, that none of those mentioned here .seems to 
have its origin in the Incipient Gnosticism w'hich in a 
measure affected the Church in Ephesus, where Timothy 
was in charge. The false doctrines in Crete are pre- 
dominantly, if not exclusively, Jewish In origin, and 
it is known that Jews abounded in Crete. 

The ecclesiastical organization, entrusted to Titus 
for establishment, is of the simplest kind, merely the 
ordination of elders (D; spoken of as ‘bishops' 
V,’) —officers which it had been the custom of the 
Apostle from the first to appoint In the Churches he 
established (Ac 14“). The appointment of presbyters 
was left entirely in the hands of Titus; but while this 
was so, it is evident that it would be necessary for him 
to consult the congregations over whom the elders were 
to be ai)pointed, for he is charged to select only those 
who.se reputation should be ‘blameless’ in .the eyes of 
their fellow-Christians. Further, the presbyter is spoken 
of as ‘God’s steward,’ so that the authority committed 
to him by Titus was ultimately derived from God and 
not from man. No mention is made in this Epistle 
of deacons, deaconesses, or widows — a fact which so 
far distinguishes it from 1 Timothy. 

The Epistle claims to be written by St. Paul (1'); 
and its authenticity is established by the same con- 
siderations as establish that of 1 and 2 Timothy, with 
which Epistles it is closely allied in general situation, 
external attestation, and litiTary style. For a dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in this connexion 
the reader is referred to art. Timothy {Epistles to]. 

The Epistle was probably brought to Titus by the 
hands of Zenas and Apollos (3'*). 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TITUS JUSTUS.—See Justus, No. 2. TITUS 
MAKIUS. — See Manius. 

TIZITE. — A designation, whose origin is unknown, 
applied to Joha, one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1D®>. 
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TOAH. — See Nahath. 

TOB. — One of the small AranisBan principalities 
founded to the south of Mt. Hermon and Damascus 
In the 12th cent, b.c., the others being Hamath (the 
less), Zobah, Beth-rehob, Maacah or Geshur. It was 
in Tob that Jephthah lived as an outlaw (Jg 11* *). 
Tob joined the rest of the Aramajans, except those of 
Hamath (2 S ), in helping the Ammonites in their 
war against king David (2 S 10«* ). The exact position 
of these little States Is uncertain. Tob was perhaps 
the most easterly of them. Possibly Tob is meant in 
the region alluded to in 1 Mac 5** [Tubias], 2 Mac 12*^ 
[Tobieni]. J. F. McCurdy. 

TOB-ADONUAH. — One of the Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17*). 

TOBIAH. — 1. A family which returned from exile, 
but could not trace their genealogy (Ezr 2*®=»Neh 7**); 
corrupted in 1 Es 5 *^ to Ban. 2. The Ammonite who. 
in conjunction with Sanballat and others, persistently 
opposed the work of Nehemiah (Neh 2^*- 4*- ^ 6*’ 13< »). 

Cf. art. Nehbmiah. 

TOBIAS. — 1. The son of Tobit (To 1* and often). 
2. The father of Hyrcanus (2 Mac 3“). 

TOBIXL. — The father of Tobit (To ID. 

TOBIJAH.--1. One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17*). 2. One 

of a deputation that came from Babylon to Jerusalem 
with contributions of gold and silver (Zee 6‘®- **). 

TOBIT, BOOK OF. — See Apocrypha, § 8, 

TOOHEK. — An unidentified town of Simeon (1 Ch 4«). 

TOGARliAH. — The third son of Gomer, his brothers 
being Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gn 10*). In Ezekiel 
mention is made of * the house of Togarmah the members 
of which traded for the wares of Tyre with horses and 
mules. Fried, Delitzsch suggests that Togarmah is the 
Til-garimmu of the Assyrian Inscriptions, described by 
Bargon of Assyria as the capital of Melitene, which he 
captured and re-colonized. Sennacherib, who again 
captured Til-garlramu and destroyed it, speaks of it 
as being on the borders of Tabal (Tubal (see Meshech]). 
The difference in the first element (W - til) makes a .slight 
difficulty. Kiepert and Dillmann regard Togarmah as 
being S.W. Armenia. T. G. Pinches. 

TOHU. — See Nahath. 

TOI.— See Tou. 

TOKHATH, — See Tikvah, 1. 

TOLA. — The first of the five minor Judges (10>- »). 
In Gn 46‘*, Nu 26», 1 Ch 7> he appears as the son of 
Issachar; Tola was apparently the name of the leading 
clan of the tribe. It means ‘ a worm,’ from which came 
a crimson dye (Ex 16*», Is P*); and was perhaps an 
animal name due to totemism. Shamir, his home and 
birthplace, is unidentified. C. W. Emmet. 

TOLAD. — See Eltolad. 

TOLBAKES. — See Telem, 1. 

TOLL. — See Tribute. 

TOLHAN.— See Talmon. 

TOMB, GRAVE, SEPULCHRE. — The disposal of the 
dead among the Israelites was always by burial. 
While spices were sometimes sprinkled among the grave- 
clothes, there was no religious motive for the embalming 
of the dead as in Egypt. 1. The common grave must 
have been the usual opening in the ground with protec- 
tive stones laid on the surface; or one prepared slab of 
stone either quite flat, or with the ridge of a sarcophagus 
lid. might be used. To judge by the custom of to-day, 
the grave would often be cut partly or altogether in 
rock, not because that was preferred, but because the 
Tillage elders usually marked off for the cemetery a 
section of ground that was too rocky for purposes of 


cultivation. 2. Tombs of a more important kind were 
made by excavating in the face of a rock to form a 
chamber about 8 or 9 feet on each side. At the opposite 
end and on the two sides were three narrow recesses, 
Heb. kokim, 6 or 7 feet long and about 2 feet wide, cut 
Into the rock at right angles to each wall. Into one of 
these the dead body was inserted with the feet towards 
the entrance, which was then covered with a slab sealed 
around the edges with plaster. 3, During the two 
centuries of Greek influence before the Christian era. a 
somewhat larger form of tomb came into use. The 
common chamber had on each of its three sides two. and 
occasionally three, shallow arched rece.sses, and in each 
recess a sarcophagus was laid along the line of the wall. 
From the fact that the two angels could be seen, one at 
the head and the other at the foot of the receptacle for 
Christ’s body (Jn 20**), it is evident that the tomb 
belonging to Joseph of Arimathaea was of this later 
character. The opening to the central chamber was 
guarded by a large and heavy disc of rock which could 
roll along a groove slightly depressc?d at the centre, in 
front of the tomb entrance. Both the primitive Israel- 
ite sepulchre and its Greek successor might be of a 
compound form, having a passage leading from one 
chamber to another, each with its kokim or UkuH. The 
most extensive example of such tombs is found in the 
catacombs of Rome. 

From time immemorial a tomb was a sacred place 
w'hich it was an act of profanation to violate, and of 
ceremonial pollution to use for other purposes, such as the 
erection of a house upon the site. The tomb of a saint 
became a shrine, and that of a Christian martyr was 
venerated as the memorial and altar of a living sacrifice. 
Religious meetings were held there, and pilgrimages 
were made to it as to a heathen oracle, and votive 
offerings gradually adorned the walls of the building 
erected over it. At the present day the peasants of 
Palestine can leave clothingand agricultural implements, 
with perfect safety, beside the tomb, under the temporary 
guardianship of the saint. In course of time this power 
of protection became transferred to the Church as the 
common institution of the saints. G. M. Mackie. 

TONGS.— See Arts and Crafts, 2; Tabernacle, 6 (6). 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF.— The belief that the 
world, after the Flood, was re-populated by the progeny 
of a single family, speaking one language, is reconciled 
In the Bible with the existing alverslty of tongues by 
a story which relates how the descendants of Noah, in 
the course of their wanderings, settled in the plain ol 
Shinar, or Babylonia, and there built of brick a city, 
and a tower high enougii to reach heaven, as a monu- 
ment to preserve their fame, and as a centre of social 
cohesion and union. But the Lord discerned their 
ambitious purpo.ses, and, after consulting with the 
Divine beings who constituted His council and court 
(cf. Gn 3«), frustrated their design by confounding 
their speech, so that concerted action was no longei 
possible for them. In consequence, the name of th« 
city was called Babel (see below), and its builders were 
compelled to disperse over the face of the earth (Gn U * •) . 

The story belongs to a class of narratives (of which 
there are several in the Bible) Intended to explain the 
origin of various institutions, or usages, the existence 
of which excited the curiosity of a primitive race. 
Among these was the prevalence In the world of different 
languages, which contributed so greatly to produce 
between the various peoples, who were thus unintelligible 
to one another, feelings of mutual suspicion and fear 
(cf. Dt 28<“, Is 28** 33‘», Jer 6**). The particular 
I explanation furnished was doubtless suggested partly 
by the name of the city of Bahd, or Babylon (which, 

' though really meaning ‘gate of God,’ was by a popular 
etymology connected with the Heb. word Mfol, ‘to 
confuse ‘), and partly by the presence, at or near BabylOtt, 

I of the ruins of some great tower, which looked as though 
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It had originally been designed as a means to scale 
heaven. Two such towers, or ziqqurats, were the 
temple of Merodach (or Marduk) in Babylon (supposed 
to be beneath the mound of Babil), and the temple of 
Nebo in Borslppa (the ruins of which form the mound 
of Birs Nimroud); and knowledge of one or other of 
these may have helped to shape the narrative. The 
character of the narrative makes it impossible to con- 
sider it as real history: it bears on its surface manifest 
evidence that it is a creation of primitive fancy. The 
question whether the various languages of mankind 
have really bi^en derived from one common tongue 
cannot be separated from the question (into which it 
is unnecessary to enter here) whether the various races 
of men have sprung from a single stock, i.e. ‘whither 
man appeared originally on the gloi»e at one centre or 
at many centres.’ It may be said, however, that 
philological research has provjd tliat the numerous 
existing languages are members of a comparatively 
small number of families of speech (such as the Indo- 
European, the Semitic, etc.); but that between these j 
families of speech tliere is so great a difference of 
structure, that their descent from one original tongue 
seems highly improbuhle. At the same time, all languages 
must have arl.sen from certain faculti«'S and instincts 
common to human nature; and the presence, in languages 
belonging to distinct families, of onoinatopoet ic, or imita- 
tive, words serve.s to illustrate the essential similarity 
of human tendencies in the sphere of speech all the 
world over. G. W. Wade. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. — 1. In NT we read of ‘ speaking 
with tongues’ or ‘in a tongue’ as a remarkable sign of 
the outpouring of the' Holy Spirit; but the exact mean- 
ing of the phenomenon d(‘scrlbed has been much disputed. 
We may take the passages in the chronological order of 
writing. — (o) The Epistles. In 1 Go 12-14, among 
the charismata or (spiritual) gifts arc ‘divers kinds of 
tongues’ and ‘the interpretation of tongues* (12‘®- >®). 
Vet St. Paul, who po.s.s<’s.sed the gift him.self (H^*), 
considers it to be of little imjiortance as compared with 
prophecy. In itself it is addressed to God, and unless 
interpreted it is useless to those as.seinhled; it is a 
sign to believers, but will not edify, but rather excite the 
ridicule of, unlearned persons or lu^athens (142»). W'hat- 
ever the gift was, speaking with tongues was at Corinth 
ordinarily unlnlelliglhle to the hearers, and sometimes 
even to the speaker (14’<), though the English reader 
must note that the word ‘unknown’ in AV is an inter- 
polation. The gift was not to be forbidden, but every- 
thing w’as to be done decently and in order (14*®). — 
Indications of the gift are thought to be found in 1 Th 
5‘», Ro 8“- Gal 4«, F.ph 5»», but not at all in the 
Pastoral, Petrine, or .Johanriine Epistles. It seems to 
have belonged to the infancy of tlie CUnirch (I Co 13*: 
*Tongue.s . . . shall cease’). [Irenieus, apparently 
speaking at second hand, says that tiie gift existed in 
the 2nd cent.; but this is very doubtful. Chrysostom 
says that it was non-existent in the 4th century.] — 
(6) At Pentecost, in addition to the ‘mighty 

wind’ and the ‘tongues parting asunder like as of fire,' 
we read that the assembled disciples spoke ‘with other 
tongues as tlie Spirit gave them utterance’ (2*). The 
multitudes from many countries, coming together, 
heard them spf^ak in their tongues the mighty works of 
God (2“), while some thought that they were drunken 
(2‘«; cf. 1 Co 14“). We read again of the gift in the 
conversion of Cornelius and his hou.9ehold (10**) — St. 
Peter expressly says that It was the same as at Pentecost 
(111!)— .and at Ephesus (19«); and probably the same 
Is intended in the story of the Samaritan converts 
(8*’ f.; ‘Simon saw that . . . the Holy Ghost was 
given*). — (c) In the Appendix to Mark (which, even 
if Markan, is comparatively late) we have the promise 
that the disciples ‘shall speak with [new] tongues’ 
’new* Is probably not of the best text). 


2. Meaning of the gift. — Relying chiefly on the passages 
of Acts, most of the Fathers (as Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus) 
understand the gift as being for purposes of evangeliza- 
tion, as if the discipli'S received a miraculous endow- 
ment of foreign languages to enable them to preach; 
Gregory of Nyssa and others take the gift as a miracle 
of hearing, the disciples speaking in their own language, 
but the people understanding their speech each in his 
own tongue. Tliis view starts with the doubtless true 
idea that ‘tongue’ means ‘language’ here. But 
Acts says nothing about preaching; the gift is never 
found in NT in connexion with evangelization; tlie 
passages in 1 Cor., where the utterances are often un- 
Inteiligilde even to thci iitterer, are clearly repugnant 
to tills interpretation, and we have no proof that the 
Apostles ever preach(‘d in any language but Greek 
and Aramaic, even to the ‘barbarous’ heathen, such 
as the Eycaonians or Maltese. Indeed, Paul and 
Barnabas clearly did not know Lycaonian (Ac 14'‘- ‘*). 
Peter jirobaiily did not know Greek well enough to 
preach in it, for Mark wa.s his ‘interpreter’ (Papias, 
Irenjeus). We cannot, then, follow the majority of the 
Fatiiers in their interpretation. Had it been the true 
one, St. Paul would have encouraged the Corinthians 
to use the gift to the utmost. 

Unfortunately, we do not know how the earlier 
2nd cent. Fathers understood tiie matter; but Tt;r- 
tullian apparently judged the gift to be an ecstatic 
utterance of praise {adv. Marc, v. 8). This is much 
more probable than the other view. At Pentecost 
the disciples spoke the ‘mighty works of God.’ All 
tile NT passage.s either suggest or agree with the Idea 
of worship. This does not, indeed, exhaust all our 
difficulties; but perhaps the following considerations 
may solve at least some of them. — (a) The disciples, 
at a critical pcrhwl of the Church, were in a state of 
intense excitement. But St. Paul’s words do not mean 
that their utterances were mere gibberish; on the 
contrary, they were capable of interpretation if one 
who had tiiat gift were present. And at Pentecost 
they were, as a matter of fact, understood. — (&) It has 
been suggested tiiat we are to understand ‘tongues,’ 
not as ‘languages,’ but as 'poetic or symbolic speech,’ 
not readily understood by the unlearned. But this 
view dous not satisfy Ac 2, though in itself it may be 
true; in a word, this is an insufficient explanation. — 
(c) The languages required by Ac 2 are actually only 
two — Greek and Aramaic. For those present at Pente- 
cost were Jews; tlie list in v.*®- is of countries, not 
of languages. All the Jews of these countries spoke 
either Greek or Aramaic. This is a difficulty in inter- 
preting the narrative, which gives us the impression 
of a large number of different languages. But probably 
what is intended is a large number of dialects of Greek 
and Aramaic, especially of the latter; it would be as 
though a Somerset man heard one who habitually 
spoke broad Scots praising God in the Somerset dialect. 
And what would strike the pilgrim Jews present was 
that the speakers at Pentecost were mainly those who 
themselves spoke an uncouth Aramaic dialect, that 
of Galilee (Mt 26^*). — (d) This consideration may lead 
us a step further. We may recognize in the Pentecostal 
wonder a stirring of memory, a recalling of utterances 
previously heard by the disciples at former feasts when 
a polyglot multitude of Jews (polyglot at least in dialects) 
was assembled, the speakers uttering what they had 
unconsciously already taken into their memories 
This would account for their words being so readily 
understood; some of the speakers would be praising 
God in one dialect, some in another. — (e) Something 
of this sort may have happened at Corinth, one of the 
most cosmopolitan of cities. Here the possession of 
the gift was not confined to those of Jewish birth. 
But naturally the resident Christian community at 
Corinth would ordinarily not understand the strange 
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dialects given utterance to. The case is not the same 
as that of P^tecost, when many different peoples were 
gathered toother. 

To sum up, it seems probable that the gift of tongues 
was an ecstatic utterance of praise, not only In poetic 
and symbolic speech, but also in languages or dialects 
not ordinarily spoken by those who had the gift; 
a power given at a time of great enthusiasm and excite- 
ment, at a critical period of the world’s history, but 
not meant to be a permanent gift for the Church, and 
not ranking so high as other charismata, especially 
not so high as prophecy. That It survived the Apostolic 
age is hardly probable. A. J. Maclean. 

TOOLS . — See Arts and Crafts. 

TOP ARCH Y. — A compound word from Greek topos 
(place) and arcM (rule), found only In 1 Mac ll« (cf. 
1 Mac 10*®- ** 11><) among the sacred books, but very 
many times in the papyri of Egypt (with reference to 
that country). It means a very small administrative 
division of territory. Three toparchies were detached 
from Samaria and added to Judiea in Maccabrean times. 

A. SOUTER. 

TOPAZ. — See Jewels and Precious Stones. 

TOPHEL. — See Dizahab. 


topheth.—a term of uncertain etymology, des- 
ignating some locality in one of the valleys near Jeru- 
salem, very iR)8sibly in the Valley of Hinnom (2 K 23‘®), 
or near the point of Juncture of the three valleys of 
Jerusalem. It was there that the Jews under Ahab 
and Manasseh performed the rites of human sacrifice 
(Jer 7*^‘**), offering children to Baal, Molech, and 
other heathen gods. It was defiled by Josiah as a part 
of his religious reformation, and so came to be an 
abominable place where the refuse was destroyed, and 
thus a synonym of Gehenna (wh. see). 


Shailer Mathews. 
T0BAH.--^ee Law (in OT), §§ 2. 3. 


TORCH. — See Lamp, § 1; Lantern. 

TORM AH . — In the margin of Jg 9“ ‘in Tormah* 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew word 
translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some commen- 
tators have suggested that Tormah is a corruption of 
Arumah (v.«). 


TORTOISE (/sad, Lv ll«;RV‘great*lizard’).— Several 
kinds of land and water tortoises are common in the 
Holy Land, but here the reference is probably to some 
kind of lizard. See Lizard. E. W. G. Masterman. 


TOU. — King of Hamath on the Orontes, who sent 
an embassy to congratulate David on his defeat of 
Hadadezer (1 Ch ) . In the parallel passage, 2 8 8*'-, 
the name api>ears as Toi, which, however, is less probable 
philologically. 

TOWER . — See Fortification and Sieoecraft, 
§§ 2. 4. For ‘ Tower of Babel ’ see Tongues [Confusion 
op]. 


TOWN. — See City, Village. 

TOWN CLERK. — In Graaco-Asiatic cities under the 
Roman Empire the Qrammateus (tr. ‘town clerk’) was 
responsible for the form of decrees presented to the 
popular assembly. They were first approved by the 
senate and then sent to the assembly, which formally 
passed them. At Ephesus (Ac 19«) the clerk feared 
that he would have to account to the Roman governor 
for the irregularly constituted assembly, 

A. SoUTER. 

TRACHONITIS. — Mentioned in Lk 3^ as the name of 
the tetrarchy of Philip. It is to be Identified with the 
lava region S.B. of Damascus, known to the Greeks as 
Trachon, and to modem Arabs as the Leja. An inscrip- 
tion discovered by Burckhardt in 1810 at Mismiyeh 
dispels all doubt as to the identity of this region with 
Trachon. It has ever been regarded as a refuge from 
Invaders. Josephus frequently speaks of the inhabitants 


of these parts as predatory (Anf. xvi. Ix. 1, x. 1). Philip*^ 
rule, on the other hand, he describes as just and gentle 
(Jb. xvm. iv. 6). Trajan in a.d. 106 transformed 
Trachonitis into a new province, which he called ‘ Arabia,' 
making Bosra its capital. George L. Robinson. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. — The processes by which 
international trade Is carried on consist in the inter- 
change of commodities or of services, and these latter 
may be positive or negative in character: they may 
be represented by actual performance or by the 
withdrawal of opposition. Such procedure ^ the 
occupation of passes or other natural channels for 
traffic, with the view of demanding tolls of the traders 
who use them. Is the subject of few allusions in the OT; 
yet the location of the Israelitisli kingdoms was such as 
to favour the production of revenue in this way. The 
most practicable routes both from the North and from 
the East to the Red Sea lay through their country; and 
the land route from Egypt to Asia either traversed or 
skirted it. United under a powerful sovereign, Palestine 
could levy large contributions on the traffic of the sur- 
rounding nations; and tills appears to have been done 
in Solomon's time. 

1. The products of Canaan were in the main agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and jiastoral, and some of these 
could be exported. Oil was sent to Egypt (Hos 12^) 
and PhcBnicia (Kzk 27‘^); wine to the latter country 
(2 Ch 2‘®), as well as wheat (Kzk. lx., 2 Ch. Ic.), barley 
(2 Ch. I.C.), oak timber (Ezk 27*) from Bashan, honey (o> 
dibs) and balsam (Ezk 27*’), and an unknown substance 
called pannag (Ezk. l.c.). Other possible objects foi 
exportation were sand for glass manufacture, bitumen, 
the purple-fisli, wool, and leather; and certain fruitr 
and spices (Gn 43”). 

2. Of national industries we hear very little; nor does 
It appear that any articles of Isroiditish workmanship 
acquired fame in foreign lands. A few notice's can, 
however, be collected, which lndic.ate the existence of 
manufactures, and of a sort that may have been ex- 
ported. The houvsewife of Pr 31 not only makes her 
own clothes, but sella some to the 'Oanaanite* oi 
pedlar; and in 1 Ch there is mention of a Jewish 
family that owned a byssus-factory. Further, there are 
not a few referenct'S to potteries, and to work done in 
brass, the precious metals, stone and wood. The 
iconoclastic attitude which prevails In the OT causes the 
jdastlc arts to be ordinarily referred to with acorn and 
indignation; but of their existence in Palestine there is 
no doubt, and the considerable market that existed 
for images probably led to no small development. 
That any of these manufactures was exported is not 
atte.sted by any evidence that has aa yet come to light; 
but there is apparently no a priori reason against such a 
supposition. 

Prior to the settlement of the country by the exertions 
of the kings, trade can have bf‘en carried on by Israelites 
only to an insignificant extent. In Saul’s days, aceprd- 
Ing to 1 8 13‘®, there were no Israelitisli smiths — a fact 
there explained as due to the tyrannical precautions 
of the Philistines; but perhaps we should infer that the 
Israelites had as yet learned no crafts, since even in 
Solomon’s time we find that artificers had to be imported 
for the building of the royal edifices. The place of 
industry had to be supplied by raiding, and Saul himself 
Is praised for having stripped the finery of his enemies’ 
women to put It on his own (2 8 U*). The heroic David 
fights with rustic weapons and without armour. The 
possibility of the peaceful progress which Is the pre- 
liminary condition of trade would seem to have been 
provided by the first two kings. 

3. We have unfortunately no account of the finaneial 
system which must have been introduced with the 
foundation of the kingdom, though the prophecy of 
Samuel (18 8”-*’) suggests that the king claimed a 
tithe of all produce, but In theory had a right to both 
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the persons and possessions of his subjects. Before the 
end of David’s reigrn we hear of permanent officials 
appointed by the king; and the need for steady sources 
of revenue whence the stipends of such officials could be 
supplied, is sufficient to cause the erection of an elaborate 
financial system, with surveys and assessments, tax- 
Hratherers and clerks. The ‘numbering of the people,’ 
which lived on in popular tradition as an iniquity earn- 
ing condign punishment, doubtless belonged to the com- 
mencements of orderly government. For Solomon’s 
time we have something like the fragment of a budget 
(1 K *^), according to which it would appear that 
the king had three sources of revenue-one not further 
specified, but probably a land-tax; another, tribute from 
subject States, governed by satraps; and a third con- 
nected with commerce, and probably equivalent to 
exci.st^ and customs. The text implies that these various 
forms of revenue were paid in gold, which was then 
stored by the king in the form of .shields and vessels. 

This gold must all have been imported, as there are 
no mines in Palestine; and indeed we are told that it 
came, with other produce as well as silver, from the 
mysterious Ophir and Tarshish; and that the enter- 
prise was a joint venture of Solomon and the king of 
Tyre, the latter probably supplying the vessels, the 
former the produce which was exchanged for these goods, 
unless indeed the gold was procured by raiding. If it 
wa.s obtained in exchange for commodities, we must 
suppose either that the latter were identical with those 
of which we afterwards read in Ezekiel, or that the com- 
modities to be exchanged were all supplied by the 
Phoenicians, the service by which the Israelites earned 
their share being that of givdng the former access to the 
harbour of Ezion-geber. In fa\'our of the latter sup- 
position, it has been pointed out that the commodities 
known to have been exported from Palestine at one time 
or another were ill-suited for conveyance on lengthy 
voyages, and unlikely to be required in the countries 
where the gold was procured. There is in the OT no 
allusion to the practice of coining metal, and where 
sums of money are mentlon(?d they are given in silver; 
the effect, however, of the quantities of gold brought Into 
Palestine in Solomon’s time was not, according to the 
historian to appreciate silver, as might have been 
expected, but to depreciate it, and render it unfashion- 
able. Yet the notice of prices in the time of 
Solomon (1 K 10”) suggests that .silver was by no means 
valueless, whatever weight we a.s.sign to the shekel of 
the time. While it is clear that all silver in use must 
have come In by importation, the notices in the OT of 
transactions in which it would probably be employed are 
too scanty to permit of even a guess as to the amount 
in use, and though it is likely that (as In Eastern 
countries to this day) foreign coins were largely in 
circulation, there is little authority for this supposition. 

4. If little is known of Israclitish exports, many 
objects are mentioned in the OT which were certainly 
imported from foreign countries. These were largely 
objects of luxury, especially in the way of clothes or 
stuffs; the material called 'Stun (Pr 7‘» RV ‘yam’) was 
imported from Egypt; the Ivory, to which reference is 
frequently made during the period of the kingdom, from 
Ethiopia, through Egypt or Arabia; and the gems from 
one or other of these countries. Various objects are 
mentioned in connexion with Solomon’s enterprises, as 
newly Introduciid into Palestine. For later (Talmudic) 
times a list of 118 articles has been drawn up which came 
from foreign countries into the Palestinian market; 
this list contains many foods and food -stuffs, materials 
for wearing apparel, and domestic utensils. We should 
rather gather that in pre-exllic times food was not 
ordinarily imported, except in times of famine. Imports 
of raw materials must have been considerable as soon 
as the people began to settle In towns; for there is no 
native Iron, and little native wood, and these as well as 
other materials would be required for even the simplest 
30 


manufactures. Probably, in the case of Instn.’n.ent®, 
the more valuable and elaborate sort came from abroad, 
while the poorer classes had to content themselves with 
home-made articles. The finds that have hitherto 
been made of Israelltish utensils are insufficient to 
determine this point. Among the more Important 
imports in Biblical times were horses, which seem 
to have been procured regularly from Egjq^t. Of the 
slave-trade there are very few notices in the OT, and it 
may be that the reduction of the aboriginal population 
by the Israelites to serfs, and the almost continuous 
warfare leading to the constant capture, of pri.soners, 
rendered the importation of slaves ordinarily unnecessary. 
According to Joel (3^-?), the Phcenicians acted as dealers, 
purchasing prisoners of war (in this ca.se Jews), and ex- 
porting them to foreign countrle.s. The same may have 
been the fate of those persons who, for non-payment of 
debt, were assigned to their creditors (2 K 4‘). 

5.Persond engaged in commerce.-The words u.sed in the 
OT for merchants are such as signify primarily ‘ traveller’ 
(1 K 10^* RV ‘chapmen,’ ‘merchants,’ ‘traffic’), and 
convey the ideas of spying and making circuits. The 
use of the word ‘Canaaiiite’ for pedlar has been noticed. 
In Jer 37*® there is an allusion to a place in Jerusalem 
called ‘the booths,’ but ixiferences to shop-keeping are 
rare before the Exile. In Nehemlah’s time different 
classes of dealers had their locations in Jerusalem — gold- 
smiths and grocers (3“), fi.shmonger8 (13*®); but most 
articles of general consumption seem to have been 
brought in day by day by foreigners and others (10** 
and 13”). and sold in the streets. The distinction 
between wholesale and retail dealers perhaps first occurs 
In the Apocrypha (Sir 26*®). It is worth observing 
that in the prophetic denunciations of luxury we miss 
allusions to the shops or stores in which such objects 
might be supposed to be offered for sale (Is 3**-“). 
Moreover, the verse of Ezk. (7**) ‘let not the buyer 
rejoice nor the seller mourn’ sugge.sts that the latter 
operation was not ordinarily thought of as it is in com- 
munities a large portion of which lives by trade, but 
rather as a humiliation required at times by stern neces- 
sity; and there are few allusions to trade in the codes 
embodied in the Pentateuch, though such are not abso- 
lutely wanting. Perhaps, then, w’e are justified in con- 
cluding that the practice of trade was in pre-exillc times 
largely in the hands of itinerant foreigners; and it is 
only in NT times that merchandise is regarded as an 
occupation as normal as agriculture (Mt 22*). To the 
cumbrous process of bargaining there is an allusion in 
Pr 20*<. 

Allusions to the com -trade are rather more common 
than to any other business, and to certain iniquities 
connected with it — probably, in the main, forms of the 
practice by which corn was withdrawn from the market 
in the hope of selling it at famine prices: this at least 
seems to be the reference in Pr 11*®, though Sirach 
(3438 M) seems to have Interpreted the pas.sage merely 
of liberality and stinginess. In Am 9®-* the reference 
is more distinct, and implies both the offence mentioned 
above and the use of deceitful measures, a wrong also 
condemned by Micah in a similar context (6*®). The 
interpretation of these passages must remain obscure 
until more light is thrown on land-tenurti in Israel, and 
the process by which the king’s share in the produce was 
collected. 

The foreign commerce conducted in king Solomon’s 
time is represented in his biography as a venture of his 
own, wffience the goods brought home were his own 
possessions; and the same holds good of commerce in 
the time of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22”- *®). There is no 
evidence that Israelitish commerce was conducted on 
any other principle before the Exile, after which isolated 
individuals doubtless endeavoured to earn their liveli- 
hood by trade ventures. The foreign commerce of 
which we occasionally hear in the OT was also con- 
ducted by communities {c.g. Gn 37*®- *»), to be compared 
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with the tribes whom we find at the commencement of 
iHiam engaged In joint enterprises of a similar kind. In 
I K 20** there appears to be a reference to a practice by 
which sovereigns obtained the right to the possession of 
bazaars in each other’s capitals — the nearest approach 
to a commercial treaty that we find in this literature. 
But at such times as the condition of the Israelitish 
cities allowed of the purchase of luxuries — i.e. after 
successful campaigns or long spells of peace, permitting 
of accumulations of produce — it is probable that the 
arrival and residence of foreign merchants were facilitated 
by the practice of ‘protection,’ a citizen rendering 
himself responsible for the foreign visitors, and making 
their interests his own — doubtless in most cases for a 
consideration. The spirit of the Mosaic legislation (like 
that of Plato’s and Aristotle’s theories) is against such 
Intermixing with foreigners; and except for forces such 
as only powerful chieftains could collect, journeys 
whether on sea or land were dangerous. Of an ex- 
pedient for commerce like the Arabian months of sacred 
truce the OT contains no hint. 

6. The chief passage in the OT dealing with commerce 
is Ecekiers prophecy against Tyre, in which the chief 
T 3 Tian wares are enumerated, and the countries whence 
the Tyrians imported them (ch. 27). That chapter 
would seem to be based on some statistical account of 
Tyre, similar to those which at a somewhat later date 
were made out concerning the Greek States. In a 
prophecy inserted in the Book of Isaiah (ch. 23) Tyre is 
also described as the great mart of the time, serving, it 
would seem, as the chief exchange and centre of distribu- 
tion for goods of all kinds. Ezk 26* Is sometimes inter- 
preted as implying that Jerusalem was a competitor 
with Tyre for the trade of the world, but perhaps it 
means only that the taking of any great city led to the 
Tyrian merchants obtaining the spoil at low prices. 

7. Trade-routes.— Palestine has no internal water- 
ways, and goods brought to it from other countries had 
to reach It either by sea or across desert. A system 
of roads leading from Arabia. Egypt, and Mesopotamia 
appears to have converged at Sela or Petra, whence two 
branches spread northwards, to Gaza and to the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, continuing northwards on the 
left bank of the Jordan. From Gaza and Acre roads 
met in the plain of Esdraelon, the former going through 
the depre.sslons of Judaea and Samaria. From the plain 
of Esdraelon a road led to Damascus, touching the N. W. 
bank of the Sea of Galilee. When Jerusalem became 
the capital of the country, goods were brought thither, 
probably by the same routes as were in use till the 
construction of the railways; but it is uncertain w'hen 
Joppa first became the port of Jerusalem, for the state- 
ment in 2 Ch 2“ that Joppa was so used in Solomon’s 
time is not found in the authentic chronicle of 1 K 5*, 
where ignorance is clearly acknowledged on this subject. 
On the other hand, the earlier chronicle states that Elath 
served as the port of Jerusalem on the Red Sea, and, 
after Solomon’s time, was repeatedly taken out of the 
possession of the Jewish kings, and re-captured. Jose- 
phus (Ant, VIII. vii. 4) asserts that Solomon had the roads 
leading to Jerusalem paved with black stone, but his 
authority for this statement is unknown. The process 
of road-making is described in the familiar passage 
Is 40*, with allusions to the operations of mounding 
and excavating, possibly of paving; but these operations 
may have been learned from Babylonian or Persian rather 
than Isfaelitish examples. Moreover, such roads were 
necessary for military rather than commercial expeditions, 
fn which wheeled vehicles were not ordinarily used. 

8. Transport. — Before the construction of railways in 
Palestine, transport was ordinarily on the backs of men 
or animals, and of the latter camels are mentioned in 
connexion with goods brought from Arabia (1 K 10*, 
Is 60* etc.), and even with such as were carried In 
Byria and Palestine (2 K 8*, 1 Ch 12**). In the last 
cofeieooe these animals are mentioned together with 


asses, oxen, and mules; and probably the first and 
last of these were more ordinarily employed for internal 
traffic. At a later time they first appear to have been 
employed almost exclusively in the corn-trade, in which 
they figure as early as Gn 42**. The allusions to the 
employment of human transport are more often meta- 
phorical than literal; yet such passages as Is 58* seem 
distinctly to refer to It and to the instruments employed 
In fixing the burdens on the slaves’ persons. * Oarayans ' 
are mentioned in Job , Is 21»*, Ezk 27** lall RVJ, 
and Jg 6* (RVm). 

9. Commercial instruments. — The money-lender ap- 
pears at the very commencement of the history of the 
Israelitish kingdom, where we are told that David’s 
followers were to some extent insolvent debtors; and the 
Jewish law allowed the taking of pledges, but not (It would 
seem) the taking of interest, except from foreigners. 
The result of similar legislation in Moslem countries 
is to make the rate of interest enormously high, and in 
Palestine it may have had the same effect. Deeds of 
loan appear not to be mentioned In the OT, though 
there is frequent reference to the danger of giving 
security. To the institution of banking there is a 
familiar reference In the NT (Mt 25*^); the persons 
there referred to — like the bankers of modern times — 
undertook the charge of deposits for the use of which 
they paid some interest; the money-changers (Mt 21‘* 
etc.) were, as now, in a smaller way of business. Those 
who hoarded money more often put it ‘under the 
Slone’ (Sir 29‘®) than entrusted it to bankers; and this 
is still probably the favourite practice all over the 
nearer East. Another common practice was to deposit 
money with trustworthy persons, to which there Is a 
reference in Tobit (4*® etc.). In most ancient cities 
the temples served as places of security, where treasure 
could be stored, and this is likely to have been the case 
in Israelitish cities also. 

10. Development of the Israelites into a commercial 

people. — The prophets appear to have anticipated that 
the exiles would carry on in their new home the same 
agricultural pursuits as had occupied them In Palestine 
(Jer 29^); and it would appear that till the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and perhaps even later, agriculture 
remained the normal occupation of the Israelites, where- 
as in modern times this pursuit has passed entirely out 
of their hands. The Jews of the Turkish empire (e.g.) 
are said to furnish no cultivators of the soil, whereas 
the Christian population, whose political status is the 
same, are largely agricultural. The separation of great 
numbers of the people from the Palestinian soil. In suc- 
cessive captivities, must doubtless have led many of them 
to take to commerce, to which perhaps those who had 
no settled home would feel least repugnance; while the 
settlement of groups in a number of different regions 
would furnish them with the advantage that companies 
now secure by the establishment of agencies In various 
places. After the conquests of Alexander, ghettos began 
to be formed in the great Hellenic cities, and the Roman 
conquests soon led to colonies of Jews settling yet 
farther west. D. 8. MiObQOUOUTa. 

TRADES. — See Arts and Crafts. 

TRADITION.— See Law (in NT). § 1. 

TRAGAOAKTH. — See Spice. 

TRANOE. — A condition in which the mental powers 
are partly or wholly unresponsive to external Impressions 
while dominated by subjective excitement, or left free 
to contemplate mysteries incapable of apprehension by 
the usual rational processes. The word occurs In EV 
only in Nu 24*- w [but cf. RVJ, Ac I0»o II* 22 »t. See, 
further, artt. Dreams, Vision. H. L. Willett. 

TRANSFIGURATION. — The Transfiguration Is % 
mysterious occurrence In the life of our Lord, which mufi 
be seen and felt, rather than understood. It produced 
a sense of Ewe In the hearts of the dlsciplee (Mt 17*)* 
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its value Is symbolic. Silence regarding It Is enjoined 
by Jesus, and practised by the disciples until the Resur- 
rection, with which it is closely connected in significana?. 
The problem of the transfigured body of Jesus and of the 
Resurrection body Is the same. The event is referred to 
by Jesus Himself asa visionC/iorflma, Mt 17*); it is vouched 
for by the three Synoptists (Lk 92«*», Mk 9*-«, Mt j 

Elsewhere in the NT it is n ferred to only in 2 P ! 
The Fourth Evangelist, after his own manner, un- 
doubtedly expres8{'s its inner significance for faith in 
Jn 12** “. The mountain on which it took place was 
probably Hennon. The time was night (Lk 9**). It 
was as ‘ he was praying * that the transfiguration of face 
and raiment appeared. 

As regards the inner significance of the occurrence, one 
expression in St. Luke’s narrative is of grt'at Importance — 
leukos exastrapUfn ( v.**), ’ was white and glistering ’ ( AV). 
The sense Is really ‘ gleamed out white.* Tlie glory is not 
that of reflected light; its source is Inward. It is the 
manifestation of a mental process. The note of time 
(‘six days after ’ [Mt. Mk.]; ‘about eight days after ’[Lk.]) 
affords the key to His thoughts and the subject of His 
prayers. After what? After Peter’s confession 
(Lk and the prediction of Christ's death (v.**). 

Recognizc.‘d as Messiah by the disciples, He must now 
prepare them to meet the stumbling-block of the cross. 
Thus the Transfiguration had (1) a deep significance for 
Jesus Himself. He was .strengthened by the appearance 
of Moses and Elias who spoke of His decease (Lk 9*0- 
They represented tiie saints in heaven, who understood. 
Again the Voice stood for the acceptance of His work by 
God, and He was enabled to yield up His heart and 
life anew to the will of God. (2) The great lesson for 
the disciples was that the dreadful shame of His cross was 
really glory, and that all suffering is ultimately radiant 
with heavenly beauty, being perfected in Christ. Peter’s 
suggestion of the three tents is an attempt to material- 
ise and make permanent the vision, to win the crown 
without the cross. The vision vanished, and they saw 
‘Jesus only.’ It was real, but only a glimpse and 
foretaste. By loyalty once more to the Master, in the 
common ways of life to which they returned, the disciples 
would CAjme to share the eternal glory of the Risen 
Lord. R. II. Strachan. 

TRANSGRESSION.— See Sin. 

TRAVAIL. — The Fr. travail, meaning ‘labour or 
trouble,' was taken into Eng. without alteration of 
meaning or spoiling. This spelling is found in AV, 
and it is .still sometimes used, especially for the labour 
of child-birth. But the spelling ‘travel’ afterw^ards 
became common, and the word was then confined to 
Journeying, that being a recognized form of toil and 
trouble in those day.s. In Nu 20i* ‘Thou knowest all 
the travel that hath befallen us,’ the meaning is more 
than journeying, and so RV .spells the word ‘travail,’ 
which was the original sp( llirig of AV also. 

TREASURE, TREASURY, TREASURER.— 1. In 
OT ‘treasure’ and ‘treasury’ stand for various Heb. 
terms, but both words usually render 'UsOr, This 
shows that ‘treasure’ and ‘treasury’ are not carefully 
distinguished in EV, or else that ’Cfsdr itself may stand 
for either. As a matter of fact the truth lies with both 
alternatives. Strictly, a treasure is a store of wealth, 
while a treasury is a storehouse, a place where treasure 
is kept. Sometimes, however, ‘treasure’ occurs In 
AV where ‘treasury’ is meant, as Job 38** ‘Hast thou 
entered into the treasures (RV ‘treasuries’) of the 
snow?’; and, on the other hand, ‘treasury’ is some- 
times found where ‘treasure’ would be the more correct 
rendering, a? Jos 6**' ** and RV of Ezr 2**. The inde- 
terminateness of 'Otsdr is shown by its constant employ- 
ment for ' treasure ’ and * treasury * alike. The ‘treasure 
'RV ‘store’) cities’ of Ex l‘» (cf. 1 K 9'*, 2 Ch 8*) 
are cities in which provisions were stored up (cf. Gn 

41«. K). 


2. In NT we find a like ambiguousnesS in the use of 
‘treasure,’ and also of the Gr. thlsauros for which it 
stands. The treasures of the Magi (Mt 2”) and the 
treasure In heaven (Mt 19*0 refer to precious stores; but 
it is out of his treasury rather than his treasure that 
the good man brings forth good things (Mt 12**), and 
the householder things new and old (13**). In Ac 8** 
‘treasure’ renders gaza, a word of Persian origin. In 
Mt 27* ‘treasury’ represents korbands (the depository 
of the ‘corban,’ see Sacrifice and Offering, | 1 (o)), 
the sacred treasury into which the chief priests would 
not put Judas’ 30 pieces of silver. For the treasury 
of the Temple (gazophylakion) into which Jewish 
worshippers cast their offerings (Mk 12*‘* Lk 2H) 
see Temple, § 11 (6). When Jesus is said to have 
spoken ‘In the treasury’ (Jn 8*®), the meaning probably 
is that He was teaching in the colonnade of the Temple 
where stood the treasure-boxes into which the offerings 
were cast. 

Treasurer occurs in OT in Neh 12^*, Ezr 1* 7*’, Is 22^‘, 
Dn 3* *, representing a different terra in each writer. 
The word is found in NT only in RV of Ro 16** as 
substitute for AV ‘chamberlain’ (Gr. oifconomos), but 
the Ethiopian eunuch is said to have had charge of all 
the treasure of queen Candace. J. C. Lambert. 

TREE. — ‘Tree’ is used as a poetic name for the 
Cross In Ac 5*® 10** 13*», 1 P 2*«; cf. Gal 3‘«. For 
sacred trees see High Place, 1; and Israel, ii, 1 (5); 
and. for the various trees of the Bible, the artt. under 
their respective names. 

TRESPASS -OFFERING. — See Sacrifice, § 15. 

TRIAL. — See Temptation. 

TRIBES OF ISRAEL. — The number of the trib(*s of 
Israel varied at different periods. The number 12 
is an artificial one, as is seen from its application to the 
descendants of Ishmael (Gn 17*® 25‘*-*«), of Nahor 
(Gn 22*®-**), and of Esau (Gn «-**). Simeon 

and Levi were ‘divided in Jacob and scattered In Israel’ 
(Gn 49’) when the tribe of Benjamin arose, so that at 
that time there would be not 12 but only 11 tribes. 
Reuben, likewise, in the period of the kings, was an 
insignificant remnant, and, though mentioned In 1 Ch 
i>** as still existing in 734, had apparently become 
disintegrated long before. As Stade {OVI i. 146) 
correctly remarks, several of the largest tribes — Judah, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Gad — contained many minor tribes 
which surpassed in number, possessions, and political 
significance several of those counted In the twelve 
tribes. 

The number of the tribes, according to JE’s genealogy 
(Gn 29-30), is not 12 but 13, and in the following 
order: 


Leah tribes — Reuben, Simeon, Levi. Judah . . 4 

Bilhah (Rachel) tribes — Dan, Naphtali . . .2 

Zilpah (Leah) tribes — Gad, Asher . • . .2 

Leah tribes — Issachar, Zebuhm . . . . 2 

Rachel tribes — Jo.seph — (Manasseh, Ephraim) . . 2 

Benjamin (bom in Palestine), Gn 35*** . . . 1 


13 

To obtain the number 12 from this scheme it is 
necessary to omit Levi, or to count Manasseh and 
Ephraim as one. 

Why the number twelve was chosen cannot be 
answered with certainty. Whether it is astronomical 
or mythological, i.c. connected with the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac and the 12 months in the year — in which 
case it would be traceable to Babylonia, as Gunkei 
suggests in his Genesis (p. 300), and Winckler holds 
{Gcsch. Israels, ii. p. 67, where he connects the 'Zwdlf 
Sbhnc^ (Jacob’s) with the' Zwblf Monaten*), or whether 
it rests upon Solomon’s partition of the land into 12 
divisions so that each might provision the royal house- 
hold one month in the year (1 K 4*), as Luther thinks 
{ZATW xxi. 34). or whether the true explanation 
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has yet to be discovered, cannot be affirmed. The 
msrthological explanation has to the present writer 
the greater probability in Its favour. 

The interpretation of the genealogical scheme of JE, which 
appears to be most acceptable to scholars, may be briefly 
summarized from Guthe, O VI, p. 49^. Benjamin appears as 
the last of the sons because this tribe came into existence 
last of all, and in Palestine (Gn 35‘**20). Joseph is younger 
than the others because it entered and settled in Canaan 
later than Simeon, Levi, and Judah, etc. Evidence of this 
is found in Jg and Gn 34, wliich shows Joseph in 

g ossession of the region of Shechem, formerly occupied by 
imeon and I^evi. The order of arrangement, it would 
therefore seem, depended upon the author’s view of the 
time of a tribe’s respective settlement or origin in Canaan. 
Dan and Naphtali, Gad and Asher — the Canaanite tribes 
of the concubines who were admitted to union with the 
other tribes — owe their position also to these principles. 
Excluding Benjamin, who was born in Canaan, and the 
four tribes descended from the concubines, there remain 
only seven as extra-Canaanitish. The mothers, Leah and 
Rachel, represent different tribal groups at the head of 
which stand respectively Reuben and Joseph (1 Ch 6‘ *). 
History, however, gives us no record of Reuben’s priority in 
leadership, but assims that r6le to Joseph, so that the 
primacy of the Reuben tribe must go back to an earlier 
time and to the East Jordp.n. It is po.ssible that the tribes 
which entered Canaan under Reuben^s leadership, or during 
his supremacy, were classed under Leah, while those which 
followed under the lead of Joseph were classed under Rachel. 
The position of Issachar and Zebulun indicates that they 
were later in acquiring a foothold than the four earlier Leah 
tribes, yet earlier than Joseph. The position assigned to 
the Bilhah and Zilpah tribes. Guthe thinks, may be explained 
by their having come into closer relations to Joseph, and to 
Reuben or the last of the two Leah tribes respectively, 
and hence their mothers were given as handmaids to Rachel 
and Leah. This is all suggestive, but no certainty is reached. 
Reuben’s position (in view of the inferior r61o of the tribe 
in historical times) remains as a problem to be solved, and 
the groupings, e.g. Asher with Gad as Zilpah tribes, despite 
their wide separation, Issachar and Zebulun with Judah as 
Leah tribes, are of doubtful import. James A. Craio. 

TRIBXrrE, TOLL, TAXING.— 1. In OT the subject 
is obscure. The word most frequently rendered ‘tribute* 
is mas, which denotes a body of forced labourers (2 8 
20*<, 1 K 9*^ etc.; see RV), and then later ‘forced 
service’— the feudal corvie. Solomon had a regular 
system of levying provisions for the maintenance of 
the royal establishment (1 K 4’-‘*), and labourers for 
the execution of his vast building schemes 9‘®), 

and also exacted toll from the caravans of merchants 
that passed through his kingdom (lO^*). After the fall 
of the Jewish State, tribute was imposed on the land by 
its foreign masters (2 K 23*®, Ezr 4^> etc.). In the 
last-mentioned passage (cf. v.’o 7^) we read of ‘tribute, 
custom, or toll,’ but have no Information as to the 
precise meanings of the terms and the distinctions 
between them. Cf. Trade and Commerce, § 3. 

2. Li KT ’tribute’ represents 3 Gr. words. (1) 
phoros is properly a land tax; (2) kSnsos (originally a 
property register), a capitation or poll tax. Both 
were direct Imperial taxes payable by the Jews as 
Roman subjects; the former in kind, the latter in Roman 
money. In NT, however, the distinction Is not carefully 
observed (cf. Mt 22»\ Lk 20«). For the ‘tribute 
money’ of Mt 22‘* see Money, §7 (b). (3) didrachmon 

(Mt l7^, RV ’the half -sh^el’) was the sum paid by 
every male Israelite to meet the cost of the daily services 
in the Temple. See Money, § 7 (d). Toll {teloa, AV 
* custom * i telOnion ’ place of toll, ’ AV ‘receipt of custom * ) 
must be carefully distinguished from tribute (cf. Mt 17», 1 
Ro 13’). It was not a direct tax like (1) and (2), but ! 
an Impost on the value of exported goods. For details 
see artt . Custom (s) , Publican. Taxing {apographl, R V 
‘enrolment,’ Lk 2*, Ac 5*’) denotes a registration with 
a view to taxation for Imperial purposes. See Qui- 
RiNiUs. J. C. Lambert. 

TRINITY. — 1. The doctrine approached.— It is some- 
ttznea asked why we are not ^ven a definite state- 
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ment that there are three Persons In the Godhead 
One reason for the absence of any such categorical 
and dogmatic teaching is probably to be found in 
the fact that the earliest hearers of the gospel were 
Jews, and that any such pronouncement might (and 
probably would) have seemed a contradiction pf their 
own great truth of the unity of the Godhead. Con- 
sequently, instead of giving an intellectual statement 
of doctrine, which might have led to theological and 
philosophic discussion, and ended only in more intense 
opposition to Christianity, the Apostles preaclied Jesus 
of Nazareth as a personal Redeemer from sin, and 
urged on every one the acceptance of Him and His 
claims. Then, in due course, would come the Inevitable 
process of thought and meditation upon this personal 
experience, and this would in turn lead to tlie inference 
that Jesus, from whom, and in whom, these experi- 
ences were txdng enjoyed, must be more than man, must' 
be none otiier than Divine, ‘for who can forgive sins 
but God only?’ Through such a personal impression 
and inference based on experience, a distinction lii the 
Godhead would at once be realized. Then, in the course 
of their Cliristian life, and through fuller instruction, 
would be added tlie personal knowledge and expt^rience 
of the Holy Spirit, and once again a similar inference 
would in due course follow, making anotlier distinction 
in their thought of the Godhead. Tlie intellectual con- 
ception and expression of these distinctions probably 
concerned only comparatively few of tlie early believers, 
but nevertheless all of them liad in their lives an 
experience of definite action and blessing which could 
only have bt^en from above, and whicii no difficulty of 
Intellectuai correlation or of theological co-ordination 
with former teachings could Invalidate and destroy. 

2. The doctrine derived.— The doctrine of the Trinity 
is an expansion of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
emerges out of the personal claim of our Lord. We 
believe this position can be made good from tlie NT. We 
take first the Gospels, and note that our Lord’s method 
of revealing Himself to His disciples was by means 
of pi^^sonal impression and influence. Ills cliaracter, 
teaciiing, and claim formed the centre and core of 
everything, and His one obji‘Ct was, us it were, to stamp 
Himself on His disciples, knowing that in the light of 
fuller experience His true nature and relations would 
become clear to them. We see tlie culmination of 
this Impression and experience in the confession of the 
Apostle, ‘My Lord and my God.’ Then, as we turn to 
the Acts of the Apostles, we find St. Peter preaching to 
Jews, and emphasizing two associated trutiis: (1) the 
Sonship and Messlahsldp of Jesus, as proved by the Res- 
urrection, and (2) the consi'.quent relation of the hearers 
to Him as to a Saviour and Master. The emphasis is 
laid on the personal experience of forgiveness and grace, 
without any attempt to state our Ix)rd’s position In 
relation to God. Indeed, the references to Jesus Christ 
as the ’Servant [wrongly rendered in AV ‘Son’] of God’ 
in Ac 3^*- “ and 4*’, seem to sliow that the Christian 
thought regarding our Lord was still immature, so far 
as there was any purely intellectual consideration of It. 
It Is worthy of note that this phrase, which Is doubtless 
the NT counterpart of Isalali’s teaching on the ‘Servant 
of the Lord,’ is not found in the NT later than tiusc* 
earlier chapters of the Acts. Yed. in the preaching of 
St. Peter the claim made for Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Source of healing (3*- ^®), the Princx'- Leader of Life 
(3^‘), the Head Stone of the corner (4“), and tlie one 
and only Way of Salvation (4*2), was an unmlstakablii 
assumption of the position and pow< r of Godhead. 

In the same way the doctrine of the Godhead of tlie 
Holy Spirit arises directly out of our liord’s revelation. 
Once grant a real personal distinction tx^tween the 
Father and the Son, and it is easy to believe It also of 
the Spirit as revealed by the Son. As long as Christ was 
present on earth there was no room and no need for 
the specific work of the Holy Spirit, but as Christ wai 
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departing from the world He revealed a doctrine 
which clearly associated the Holy Spirit with Himself 
and the Father in a new and unique way (Jn 14“ « 

15“ 16'-“). Arising immediately out of this, and 
consonant with it, is the place given to the Holy Spirit 
in the Book of the Acts. From ch. 5, where lying 
against the Holy Spirit is equivalent to lying against 
God (6» •), we see throughout the book the essential 

Deity of the Holy Spirit in the work attributed to Him of 
superintending and controlling the life of the Apostolic 
Church i2* 8»» 10“ 13*- * 16«- ' 20*8). 

Then, as we paas to the Epistles, we find references 
to our Lord Jesus and to the Holy Spirit which imply 
unmistakably the functions of Godhead. In the open- 
ing salutations our Lord is associated with God as the 
Source of grace and peace (1 Th 1“-, 1 P 1*), and in 
the closing benedictions as the Divine Source of blessing 
(Ro 15*®, 2 Th 3“ *8). In the doctrinal statements He 
Is referred to in practical relation to us and to our 
spiritual life in terms that can be predicated of God only, 
and in the revelations concerning things to come He 
is stated to be about to occupy a position which can refer 
to God only. In like manner, the correlation of the 
Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son in matters 
essentially Divine is clear (1 Co 2* -8, 2 Co 13“, 1 P 1*). 

In all these assertions and implications ot the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, it is to be noted very carefully that St. Paul has 
not the faintest idea of conimdicling hia Jewish raonothewm. 
Though he and others thus proclaimed the Godhead of 
Christ, it is of great moment to remember that Christianity 
was never accused of polytheism. The NT doctnne of God 
is essentially a form of monotheism, and dan ds in no relation 
to polytheism. There can be no doubt that, however and 
whenever the Trinitarian idea was formulated, it arose in 
immediateconne:x:ion with the monotheism ofJudica; and the 
Apostles, Jews though they were, in statingso unmistakably 
the Godhead of Jesus Christ, are never once conscious of 
teaching anything inconsistent with their most cherished 
ideas about the unity of God. 

8. The doctrine confirmed. -When we have approached 
the doctrine by means of the personal experience of 
redemption, we are prepared to give full consideration 
to the two lines of teaching found in the NT. (a) One 
line of teaching insists on the unity of the Godhead 
(1 Co 8S Ja 2“): and (6) the other line reveals din- 
tinctiona within the Godhead (Mt 3“- “ and 28‘®, 2 Co 
13“). We see clearly that (1) the Father is God 
(Mt 11**, Ro IS*, Eph 4®); (2) the Son is God (Jn 1‘ “ 
20*8, Ac 20*8, Ro He 1«, Col 2», Ph 2« 2 P P); (3) the 
Holy Spirit is God (Ac S®- 1 Co 2»o- Eph 2«); (4) the 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are distinct from one 
anotlH^r, sending and being sent, honouring and being 
honoured. The Father honours the Son, the Son 
honours the Father, and the Holy Spirit honours the 
Son (Jn 15» 16“ “ 17i- 8. 18. 23). ( 5 ) Nevertheless, 

whatever relations of subordination there may be be- 
tween the Persons in working out redemption, the three 
are alike regarded as God. The doctrine of the Trinity 
Is the correlation, co-ordination, and 8ynthe.si8 of the 
teaching of these passages. In the Unity of the Godhead 
there is a Trinity of Persons working out redemption. 
God the Father is the Creator and Ruler of man and the 
Provider of redemption through His love (Jn 3“). God 
the Son is the Redeemer, who became man for the 
purpose of our redemption. God the Holy Spirit is the 
‘Executive of the Godhead,’ who applies to each be- 
lieving soul the benefits of redemption. The elements 
of the plan of redemption thus find their root, founda- 
tion, and spring In the nature of the Godhead: and the 
obvious reason why these distinctions which we express 
by the terms 'Person* and ‘Trinity’ were not revealed 
earlier than NT times is that not until then was re- 
demption accomplished. 

4, The doctrine stated. — By the Trinity, therefore, we 
mean the specific and unique Christian idea of the 
Godhead. The foundation of the Christian Idea of the 
Godhead is that of the One Supreme Almighty Spirit 


whom we worship, to whom we pray, from whom we 
receive grace, and whom we serve. But the specific 
Christian thought of God is that of a Spirit, in the unity 
of whose being is revealed a distinction of Persons whom 
we call Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the God from 
whom, through whom, and by whom all things come — 
the Father as the primal Source, the Son as the redemp- 
tive Mediator, and the Holy Spirit as the personal 
Applier of life and grace. The Christian idea of the 
Trinity may be summed up in the familiar words: ‘The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost Is 
God. And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. The 
Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost is all one, the Glory equal, the Majesty co- 
eternal. And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other: none is greater or less than another, but the 
whole three Persons are co-eternal together and co- 
equal.’ 

The term ‘Trinity’ date.s from the second century, being 
found in Greek in Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 181); and the 
actual Latin word, from which we derive our English term, 
in Tertiillian (a.i>. 200), Its iwe is sometimes criticised 
because it is not found in the Bible, but this is no valid 
objection to it. Like other words, e.g. ‘Incarnation,’ it 
expresses in technical language the truth about the Godhead 
which is found implicitly in the NT. The real question is 
whether it is true, and whether it is fairly expressive of the 
Bible truth. It is intended to express and safeguard that 
real an<l essential unity of the Godhead which is at the root 
of the distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The 
term ‘Person* is also sometimes objected to. Like all 
human language, it h liable to be accused of inadequacy and 
even positive error. It certainly mast not be pressed too far, 
or it wdl lead to Tritheism. Wliile we use the term to denote 
distinctions m the Godhead, we do not imply distinctions 
which amount to .separateness, but distinctions which are 
associated with essential mutual coinherence or inclusiven^ 
We intend by the term ‘Person’ to express those real dis- 
tinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit which are found 
amid the onenes-s of the CJodhead, distinctions which are no 
mere temporary manifestations of Deity, but essential and 
permanent elements within the Divine unity. 

6. The doctrine supported. — When all this is granted 
and so far settled, we may find a second line of teaching 
to support the foregoing in the revelation of God as 
Love. Following the suggestion of St. Augustine, 
most modern theologians have rightly seen in this a 
safe ground for our belief. It transcends, and perhaps 
renders unnecessary, all arguments drawn from human 
and natural analogies of the doctrine. ‘God is love’ 
means, as some one has well said, ‘God as the infinite 
home of all moral emotions, the fullest and most highly 
differentiated life.' Love must Imply relationships, 
and, as He is eternally perfect in Himself, He can realize 
Himself as Love only through relationships within His 
own Being. We may go so far as to say that this is the 
only way of obtaining a living thought about God. 
Belief in Theism postulates a self-existent God, and 
yet it is impossible to think of a God without relation- 
ships. These relationships mu.st be eternal and prior 
to His temporal relationships to the universe of His 
own creation. He must have relationships eternally 
adequate, and worthy, and when once we realize that 
love mu.st have an object In God as well as in ourselves, 
we have the germ of that distinction in the Godhead 
which is theologically known as the Trinity. 

6. The doctrine anticipated.— At this stage, and only 
here, we may seek another support for the doctrine. 
In the light of the facts of the NT we cannot refrain 
from asking whether there may not have been some 
adumbrations of It in the OT. As the doctrine arises 
directly out of the facts of the NT, we do not for an 
Instant look for any full discovery of it in the OT. But 
if the doctrine be true, we might expect that Christian 
Jews, at any rate, would seek for some anticipation of it 
in the OT. We believe we find it there, (o) The references 
to the * Angd of Jehovah' prepare the way for the 
Christian doctrine of a distinction in the Godhead 
(Gn 18»- “ 17** with 19L Jos with fib Jg 
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See W), (b) Allusions to the * Spirit of Jehovah* form 

ftnother line of OT teaching. In Gn the Spirit is 
an energy only, but in subsequent books an agent 
(Is 40W 48« 6919 63*^^ ). (c) The personification of Divine 
Wisdom la also to be observed, for the connexion be- 
tween the personification of Wisdom in Pr 8, the Logos 
of Jn and the ‘wisdom’ of 1 Co can hardly 
be accidental, (d) There are also other hints, such as 
the triplicity of the Divine Names (Nu 6**-”, Ps 29***, 
Is 6*), which may not be pressed, but can hardly be 
overlooked. Hints are all that were to be expected or 
desired until the fulness of time should have come. 
The function of Israel was to guard God’s transcendence 
and omnipresence; it was for Christianity to develop 
the doctrine of the Godhead into the fulness, depth, 
and richness that we find in the revelation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. 

7. The doctrine Justified.— (a) From the facts of 
Scripture. It emerges clearly from the claim of Christ; 
it is an extension of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
If the Incarnation was real, the Trinity Is true. (6) 
Jhrom the facts of Christian experience. It is a simple 
fact that Christians of all periods of history claim to 
have personal direct fellowship with Christ. This 
claim must be accounted for. It is possible only by 
,nr0dlcating Deity of our Lord, for such fellowship would 
be impossible with one who is not God. (c) From 
the facts of history. Compared with other religions, 
Christianity makes God a reality in a way in which no 
other system does. The doctrine of the Trinity has 
several positive theological and philosophical advan- 
tageis over the Unitarian conception of God, but espe- 
cially is this so in reference to the relation of God to the 
world. There are two conceivable relations of God to 
the world — as transcendent (in Mohammedanism), or 
as immanent (in Buddhism). The first alone means 
Deism, the second alone Pantheism. But the Christian 
idea is of God as at once transcendent and immanent. 
It is therefore the true protection of a living Theism, 
which otherwise oscillates uncertainly between these two 
extremes of Deism and Pantheism, either of which is 
false to it. It is only in Christianity that the Semitic 
and Ajyw conceptions of God are united, blended, 
correlated, balanced, and preserved, (d) From reason. 
It is sim^e truth to say that, if Jesus be not God, 
Christians are idolators, for they worship One who Is not 
God, There is no other alternative. But when once 
the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity is regarded as 
arising out of Christ’s claim to Godhead as Divine 
Redeemer, reason soon finds its warrant for the doctrine. 
The doctrine of the Trinity comes to us by revelation 
and not by nature, though it is soon seen to have points 
of contact with thought and reason. 

The doctrine ‘started in the concrete, with the baptismal 
formula . . . emanatingfrom Jesus Christ. And throughout 
the history of its dogmatic formulation, we are confronted 
with this fact. It was regarded as a revelation by the men 
who shaped its intellectual expression ; and i t was only in the 
process ... of that expression that its congruity with human 
IJjsyobology came out; that psychology in fact being dis- 
tinctly developed in the effort to give it utterance. . . . They 
not accommodate Christian religion to their philosophy, 
but philos<mhy to their Christian religion.’ This doctrine 
app^ed ‘ first to unsophisticated men, far removed from 
Alexandria or AUkens; yet the very -words in which it does so, 
turn out, upon analysis, to involve a view of penionality 
which the world had not al tained, but which, once stated, is 
seen to be profoundly, philosophically true’ (Illingworth, 
Personality, p, 212 f.). W. H. Gbiffith Thomas. 

XBIPOIJiS .-An important town in northern Phennicia, 
Where Demetrius Boter landed when he made his 
successful attack i^lnst Antiochus v. (2 Mac 14^). 
It was divided intd three parts, originating in colonies 
from Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad — hence the name. The 
modem TardbiUUs Is two miles inland, its fort occupy- 
lof the site of the city on the coast. 

J. F. MoUvbdt. 


TROAS. — A city of Mysla on the N.W. coast of Asia 
Minor. It was in the Roman province Asia. It was 
founded by Antigonus, and re-founded in b.c. 300 by 
Lysimachus, who named it Alexandria Troas. For a time 
under the Seleucid kings of Syria, it gained its freedom, 
and began to strike its own coins (examples exist from 
B.c. 164 to 65). Its freedom continued under Perga- 
menian and afterwards, from b.c. 133, under Roman 
rule. Augustus made it a Roman colony, and it became 
one of the greatest cities of N.W. Asia. The Roman 
preference was partly explained by their belief in the 
early connexion between Troy and their own capital. 
This place was a regular port of call on coasting voyages 
between Macedonia and Asia (cf. Ac 16* 20*, 2 Co 2‘*^ 
St. Paul, with Silas and Timothy, approached Troas from 
the Asian-Bithynian frontier near Doryl»um or Cotiaeum 
(Ac 16*-*). He did not preach in Mysia on the first visit, 
though the Western text at Ac 16* makes him do so. 

TROGYLLIUM.— According to the AV (Ac 20**), 
which here follows the Western text, St. Paul’s ship, 
after touching at Samos, and before putting In at Miletus, 
‘tarried at Trogyllium.’ This statement is no part of 
the NT text as now commonly read, but It is not impossi- 
ble, and perhap.s embodies a real tradition. Trogyllium 
is a promontory which projects from the mainland 
and overlaps the eastern extremity of Samos, so as to 
form a strait less than a mile wide. There Is an anchor- 
age near, still called ‘St. Paul’s Port.* A. Souter. 

TROPHIMUS.— A Gentile Christian, a native of 
Ephesus (Ac 2U*), who, with Tychicus, also of the 
province Asia (20*), and others, accompanied St. Paul 
to Jerusalem. The Jews, seeing Trophimus with 
the Apostle in the city, hastily concluded that St. Paul 
had brought him into the inner court of the Temple, 
separated from the outer ‘Court of the Gentiles’ by a 
barrier on which were inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
forbidding any non-Jew to enter on pain of death. This 
occasioned the riot which led to St. Paul’s arrest. Some 
years later Trophimus was left at Miletus sick (2 Ti 4»®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TROW. — 'To trow’ was originally ‘to trust,* with 
which it is connected in origin; but it came to mean 
no more than ‘think or suppose.* This is the meaning 
in Lk 17’, its only occurrence in AV. 

TRUMPET.— See Music, 4 (2) (e). 

TRUMPETS, PEAST OP.— The 1st day of Tlshrl 
(October), the 7th month of the sacred year, was signalized 
by a 'memorial of blowing trumpets,’ to call both God 
and the people to remembrance of their reciprocal posi- 
tions. It was a day of holy convocation, on which no 
servile work might be done. The trumi>et8 blown were 
probably of a different kind from thowse used at the ordinary 
new-rnoon festivals. At the Feast of Trumpets special 
offerings were made; a burnt-offering of a bullock, a 
ram, and 7 lambs, and a sin-offering of a kid of the goata; 
these in addition to the ordinary dally and monthly 
offerings (cf. Nu 29* *, Lv 23**- “). This was one of 
the lunar festivals of the Jewish calendar, and was the 
most important of the new-moon celebrations. 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

TRUST. — See Faith. 

TRUTH. — 1. In OT i'emeth, ’emfinff/i). — Firmness or 
stability is the fundamental idea of the root, and to this 
radical thought most of the uses of the Heb. nouns 
may be traced. Often they signify truth in the common 
meaning of the word, the correspondence, viz., between 
8i>eech and fact (Dt 13**, Pr 12*U. At first the standards 
of veracity were low (Gn 12**®- 20>®- 26’*- 27**®- etc.); 
but truthfulness in witness-bearing is a commandment 
of the Decalogue (Ex 20*«), and from the prophetic 
age onwards falsehood of every kind la recognised as 
a grave aln (Hoa 4*, Pa 69**, Pr 12**), See, further. 
Lib. Sometimes ‘ truth ’ denotes justice as adrolniatered 
by a ruler or a judge (£x 18*^, Pr 20**), and* In pn^ 
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ticidar, by the Messianic King (Ps 45<, Is 42*). Fre- 
quently it denotes faithfulness, especially the faithfulness 
of a man to God (2 K 20>) and of God to men (Gn 32'®). 
When God Is described as a ‘God of truth,’ Hts faith- 
fulness to His promises may be especially in view 
(Ps 31‘). But not far away is the sense of ‘living 
reality' In distinction from the ‘lying vanities' in 
which those trust to whom Jahweh Is unknown (v.®; 
cf. Dt 320. In some later canonical writings there 
appears a use of 'truth' or ‘the truth’ as equivalent 
to Divine revelation (Dn 8‘* 9*»), or as a synonym 
for the ‘wisdom' in which the true philosophy of life 
consists (Pr 23*>). In the A poor, books this use be- 
comes frequent (1 Es 4***-, Wis 3®, Sir 4*« etc.). 

2. In KT {atitheia). — The Gr. word (which is employr d 
In LXX to render both %m.eth and 'emUnah) has the 
fundamental meaning of reality, as opposed to mere 
appearance or false pretence. From this the sense 
of veracity comes quite naturally; and veracity finds 
a high place among the NT virtues. The OT law 
forbade the bearing of false witness against one’s neigh- 
bour; the law of Christ enjoins truth-speaking in all 
social intercourse (Eph 4“), and further demands that 
this truth-speaking shall l)e animated by love (v.'®; 
cf. v.»» ’for we are members one of another'). 

Special attention must be paid to some distinctive 
employments of the word, (a) In the Pauline writings 
there is a constant use of ‘the truth’ to describe God’s 
will as revealed — primarily to the reason and con- 
science of the natural man (Ro !'*• »), but especially 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Co 4*, Gal 3' etc.). 
•The truth' thus becomes synonymous with ‘the 
gospel* (Eph 1'*; cf. Gal 2®- etc., where ‘the truth 
of the gospel' evidently means the truth declared in 
the gospel). In the Pastoral Epistles the gospel as 
‘the truth* or ‘the word of truth’ appears to be passing 
into the sense of a settled body of Christian doctrine 
(1 Tl 3‘®, 2 Ti 2'® etc.). It is to be noted that, tiioiigh 
the above usages are mo.st characteristic of the Pauline 
cycle of writings, they are occasionally to be found 
elsewhere, e.g. He 10*®. Ja 1««, 1 P 1« 2 P 1‘*. 

(6) In the Johannine books (with the exception of 
Rev.) aUiheia is a leading and significant term in a 
sense that is quite distinctive (cf. ‘light’ and ‘life’). 
To Pilate’s question, 'What is truth?’ (Jn 18“), Jesus 
gave no answer. But He had just declared that He 
came into the world to bear witness unto the truth 
(v.®T), and the Fourth Gospel might be described as an 
elaborate exposition of the nature of the truth as re- 
vealed by Jesus, and of the way in which He revealed 
it. In John ‘the truth* stands for the absolute Divine 
reality os distinguished from all existence that is false 
or merely seeming (cf. S®®*-, where Jesus contrasts His 
Father, from whom He had heard the truth, with ‘your 
father the devil,* who ‘stood not in the truth, because 
there Is no truth in him ’). Jesus came from the bosom 
of the Father (Jn l'»), and truth came by Him (v.*’) 
because as the Word of God He was full of it (v.'®). 
The truth is incarnated and personalized in Jesus, and 
80 He is Himself the Truth (14®). The truth which 
resides in His own Person He imparts to His disciples 
(8“® ); and on His departure He bestows the Spirit of 
truth to abide with them and be in them for ever (14”). 
Hence the truth is in the Christian as the very ground- 
work and essence of his spiritual being (1 Jn 1®2®, 2 Jn !•). 
It is there both as a moral and as an intellectual 
quality — standing midway, as it were, between ‘life* 
and 'light,* two other ruling Johannine ideas with 
which it is closely associated. Primarily it is a moral 
power. It makes Christ’s disciples free (Jn 8») — free 
<.6., as the context shows, from the bondage of sin 
(vv.w« ). It has a sanctifying force (Jn 17”-'®); it 
ensures the keeping of the commandments (1 Jn 2®) 
and the life of Christian love (3'«* ). And, while sub- 
jectively it is a moral influence, objectively it is a moral 
vocation— -something not only to be known (Jn 8») 


and believed (vv.®®* ), but requiring to be done (Jn 3®, 

1 Jn 1«). From this moral quality of the truth, how- 
ever, there springs a power of spiritual illumination. 
The truth that is life passes into the truth that is light 
(Jn 3®'). Every one that is of the truth heareth Christ’s 
voice (18”); if any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine (7”); the Spirit of truth, 
when He is come, shall guide the disciples into all the 
truth (16'®). J. C. Lambert. 

TRYPHJEKA. — Greeted along with Tryphosa by St. 
Paul in Ro 16'®, and described by lilm as labouring In 
the Lord. They were probably sisters or near relations, 
‘for it was usual to designate members of the same 
family by derivatives of the same root.’ The common 
root makes their names signify ‘delic.ate,’ ‘luxurious’ 
— a meaning which contrasts with their active Christian 
toil. Inscriptions in a cemetery used chiefly for the 
Emperor’s servants, contain both names; if we Identify 
them with these, then they would be among ‘the saints 
of Caesar’s household’ (Ph 4®®). 

A Trypheena plays a prominent part In the apocry- 
phal Acts of Paul and Theda, 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TRYPHON. — An officer of Alexander Balas, who, 
after the death of the latter, took advantage of the 
unpopularity of Demetrius to put forward Antiochus, 
the son of Balas, as a claimant to the throne (1 Mac 11®*). 
His real aim, however, was to gain the crown for himself, 
and this he accomplished after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccal>ee (12®®-*®) and Antiochus 
(13®'' ). His rapacity led Simon to appeal to Demetrius 
( 1 3»®). 'The latter was organizing an expedition against 
Tryphon when he was himself made prisoner by Arsaces 
(14'-®). In the end, Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of 
Demetrius, attacked Tryphon, besieged him In Dor, 
and pursued him when he escaped thence to Orthesla 
(j 510 . 14 . *7-39), Tryphon was finally shut up in Apamea, 
where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 668; Jos. Anf. 
XIII. vii. 2; App. Syr. 68). 

TRYPHOSA. — See Tryphabna. 

TUBAL. — A country and people in Asia Minor 
mentioned only in association with Meshech (wh.see). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

TUBAL-OAIN. — In Gn 4»» ’the father of every 
forger of copper and iron’ (so read, with slight textual 
correction), i.e. the founder of the guild or profession of 
metal-workers. The name seems to be made up of 
Tubal (or the Tibareni, noted for production of bronze 
articles (Ezk 27'*)) and Cain (‘smith’), as the ance.stor 
of the Kenites or ‘Smiths.’ J. F. McCurdy. 

TUBIA5, TUBIENI.— See Tob. 

TUNIC. — See Dress, 2 (d). 

TURBAN. — See Dress, 6, Bonnet, Mitr®. 

TURPENTINE TREE. — See Terebinth. 

TURTLE DOVE. — See Dove. 

TUTOR. — See School. 

TWELVE. — See Number, § 7. 

TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OF . — See Gospels 
[Apocr.], 10. 

TW IN BROTHERS. — See Dioscuri. 

TWO. — See Number, § 7. 

TYOHIOUS.— A native of the province Asia, like 
Trophimus, and a companion of St. Paul on the journey 
to Jerusalem (Ac 20®). He was the bearer of the 
circular letter to Asia which we call ‘Ephe.sians’ (Eph 
6*** ), and of Colosslans (Col 4” ). In later years 
either he or Artemas was to have been sent to Crete, 
apparently to take Titus’ place (Tit 3'®); but he was 
sent to Ephesus, probably instead of to Crete (2 Ti 4'®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TYRANNUS. — 'This man is mentioned only in Ac 19>. 
St. Paul in Ephesus preached before the Jews ami 
proselytes in the s 3 rnagogue for three months. Finding 
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tec 18^), (6) Allusions to the * Spirit of Jehovah* form 
soother line of OT teaching. In Gn the Spirit is 
sn energy only* but in subsequent books an agent 
(Is 40i> 48“ 69^* 63^®* ). (c) The personification of Divine 
Wisdom Is also to be observed, for the connexion be- 
tween the personification of Wisdom in Pr 8, the Logos 
of Jn and the ‘wisdom* of 1 Co 1** can hardly 
be accidental, (d) There are also other hints, such as 
the trlplicity of the Divine Names (Nu 6«-”, Ps 29»*‘, 
Is 6*), which may not be pressed, but can hardly be 
overlooked. Hints are all that were to be expected or 
desired until the fulness of time should have come. 
The function of Israel was to guard God's transcendence 
and omnipresence; it was for Christianity to develop 
the doctrine of the Godhead into the fulness, depth, 
and richness that we find in the revelation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. 

7. The doctrine justified. — (a) From the facts of 
J^cripture, It emerges clearly from the claim of Christ; 
it is an extension of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
It the Incarnation was real, the Trinity is true, (6) 
J^om the facts of Christian experience. It is a simple 
fact that Christians of all periods of history claim to 
hare personal direct fellowship with Christ, This 
cdalm must be accounted for. It is possible only by 
predicating Deity of our Lord, for such fellowship would 
oe impossible with one who is not God. (c) From 
the facts of history. Compared with other religions, 
Christianity makes God a reality in a way in which no 
other system does. The doctrine of the Trinity has 
several positive theological and philosophical advan- 
tages over the Unitarian conception of God, but espe- 
cially Is this so in reference to the relation of God to the 
world. There are two conceivable relations of God to 
the world — as transcendent (in Mohammedanism), or 
as immanent (in Buddhism), The first alone means 
Delsmi the second alone Pantheism. But the Christian 
idea U of God as at once transcendent and immanent. 
It is therefore the true protection of a living Theism, 
which otherwise oscillates uncertainly between these two 
extremes of Deism and Pantheism, either of which is 
false to it. It is only in Christianity that the Semitic 
and Aryan conceptions of God are united, blended, 
correlated, balanced, and preserved, (d) From reason. 
It is simple truth to say that, if Jesus be not God, 
Christians are idolators, for they worship One who is not 
God, There is no other alternative. But when once 
the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity is regarded as 
arising out of Christ’s claim to Godhead as Divine 
Redeemer, reason soon finds its warrant for the doctrine. 
The doctrine of the Trinity comes to us by revelation 
and not by nature, though it is soon seen to have points 
of contact with thought and reason. 

The doctrine ‘started in the concrete, with the baptismal 
formula . . . emanating from Jesus Christ. And throughout 
the history of its dogmatic formulation, we are confronted 
with this fact. It was regarded as a revelation by the men 
who shaped its intellectual expression; and it was only in the 
process ... of that expression that its congruity with human 

S sychology came out; that psychology in fact being dls- 

nctly developed in the effort to give it utterance They 

did not accommodate Christian religion to their philosophy, 
but philosophy to their Christian religion.* This doctrine 
appealed ‘first to unsophisticated men, far removed from 
Alexandria or Athens; yet the very words in which it does so, 
turn out, upon analysis, to involve a view of personality 
which the world had not af tained, but which, once stated, is 
seen to be profoundly, philosophically true’ (Illingworth, 
Personality, p. 212 f.). W. H. GwFriTH Thomas. 

TRIPOUS.- An Important town in northern Phoenicia, 
where Demetrius 8oter landed when he made his 
successful attack ^tgalnst Antiochus v. (2 Mac 14i). 
It was divided into three parts, originating in colonies 
from Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad— hence the name. The 
modern TardbulUs is two miles inland, its fort occupy- 
fne tho 8i^ Of tbo aiiTionf city on the coast. 

j. F. MpcynBDY. 
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TROAS. — A city of Mysia on the N.W. coast of Asia 
Minor. It was in the Roman province Asia. It was 
founded by Antigonus, and re-founded in b.c. 800 by 
Lysimachus, who named it Alexandria Troas. For a time 
under the Seleucid kings of Syria, it gained its freedom, 
and began to strike Its own coins (examples exist from 
B.c. 164 to 65). Its freedom continued under Perga- 
menian and afterwards, from b.c. 133, under Roman 
rule. Augustus made it a Roman colony, and it became 
one of the greatest cities of N.W. Asia. The Roman 
preference was partly explained by their belief in the 
early connexion between Troy and their own capital. 
This place was a regular port of call on coasting voyages 
between Macedonia and Asia (cf. Ac 16* 20*, 2 Co 2“>. 
St. Paul, with Silas and Timothy, approached Troas from 
the Asian-Bithynian frontier near DorylaBurnor Cotiaeum 
(Ac 16®-*). He did not preach in Mysia on the first visit, 
though the Western text at Ac 16* makes him do so. 

A. SoUTER 

TROGYLLIT7B1. — According to the AV (Ac 20“), 
which here follows the Western text, St. Paul’s ship, 
after touching at Samos, and before putting in at Miletus, 
‘tarried at Trogyllium.’ This statement is no part of 
the NT text as now commonly read, but it is not impossi- 
ble, and perhaps embodies a real tradition. Trogyllium 
is a promontory which projects from the mainland 
and overlaps the eastern extremity of Samos, so as to 
form a strait less than a mile wide. There is an anchor- 
age near, still called ‘ St. Paul’s Port.* A. Souter. 

TROPHIMUS. — A Gentile Christian, a native of 
Ephesus (Ac 21"®), who. with Tychicus, also of the 
province Asia (20*), and others, accompanied St. Paul 
to Jerusalem. The Jews, seeing Trophimus with 
the Apostle in the city, hastily concluded that St. Paul 
had brought him into the inner court of the Temple, 
separated from the outer ‘Court of the Gentiles’ by a 
barrier on which were inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
forbidding any non-Jew to enter on pain of death. This 
occasioned the riot which led to St. Paul’s arrest. Some 
years later Trophimus was left at Miletus sick (2 Tl 4*®). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TROW. — ‘To trow* was originally ‘to trust,' with 
which it is connected in origin; but it came to mean 
no more than ‘ think or suppose.’ This is the meaning 
in Lk 17®, Its only occurrence in AV. 

TRUMPET.— See Music, 4 (2) (e). 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF.— The Ist day of Tishri 
(October), the 7th month of the sacred year, was signalized 
by a ‘memorial of blowing trumpets,’ to call both God 
and the people to remembrance of their reciprocal posi- 
tions. It was a day of holy convocation, on which no 
servile work might be done. The trumpets blown were 
probably of a dllTercnt kind from those used at the ordinary 
new'-rnoon festivals. At the Feast of Trumpets special 
offerings were made: a burnt-offering of a bullock, a 
ram, and 7 lambs, and a sin-offering of a kid of the goats; 
these in addition to the ordinary daily and monthly 
offerings (cf. Nu 29^ «, Lv 23®*- “). This was one of 
the lunar festivals of the Jewish calendar, and was the 
most important of the new-moon celebrations. 

A. W. F. Blunt. 

TRUST.— See Faith. 

TRUTH. — 1. In OT {'emeth, ^emUnOh). — Firmness or 
stability is the fundamental Idea of the root, and to this 
radical thought most of the uses of the Heb. nouns 
may be traced. Often they signify truth in the common 
meaning of the word, the correspondence, viz., between 
speech and fact (Dt 13‘*, Pr 12*0. At first the standards 
of veracity were low ((Jn 12"®- 20**- 26’® 27*®* etc.); 
but truthfulness in wit ness- bearing is a commandment 
of the Decalogue (Ex 20*®), and from the prophetic 
age onwards falsehood of every kind is recognised as 
a grave sin (Hos 4*. Ps 69**, Pr 12**). See, further. 
Lie. Sometimes ‘ truth * denotes justice as administered 
by a ruler or a judge (Ex 18**« Pr 20**), aad« in P8^ 
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ticular, by the Messianic King (Ps 45<, Is 42*). Fre- 
quently it denotes faithfulness, especially the faithfulness 
of a man to God (2 K 20*) and of God to men (Gn 32i»). 
When God Is described as a ‘God of truth,’ His faith- 
fulness to His promises may be especially in view 
(Ps 31‘). But not far away is the sense of ‘living 
reality* in distinction from the ‘lying vanities’ in 
which those trust to whom Jahweh is unknown (v.*; 
cf. Dt 32<). In some later canonical writings there 
appears a use of ‘truth’ or ‘the truth' as equivalent 
to Divine revelation (Dn 8** 9»), or as a synonym 
for the ‘wisdom’ in which the true philosophy of life 
consists (Pr 23*>). In the Apocr. books this use be- 
comes frequent (1 Es Wis 3», Sir 4** etc.). 

2. Id NT {atstheia). — ^The Gr. word (which is employt d 
in LXX to render both 'emeth and *em Uriah) has the 
fundamental meaning of reality, as opposed to mere 
appearance or false pretence. From this the sense 
of veracity comes quite naturally; and veracity finds 
a high place among the NT virtues. The OT law 
forbade the bearing of false witness against one’s neigh- 
bour; the law of Christ enjoins truth-speaking in all 
social Intercourse (Eph 4*®), and further demands that 
this truth-speaking shall be animated by love (v.^*; 
cf. V.** ‘for we are members one of another’). 

Special attention mvist be paid to some distinctive 
employments of the word, (a) In the Pauline writings 
there is a constant use of ‘the truth' to describe God’s 
will as revealed — primarily to the reason and con- 
science of the natural man (Ro “), but especially 
In the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Co 4*, Gal 3^ etc.). 
‘The truth* thus becomes synonymous with ‘the 
gospel’ (Eph 1^*; cf. Gal 2®* etc., where ‘the truth 
of the gospel* evidently means the truth declared in 
the gospel). In the Pa.storal Epistles the gospel as 
‘the truth * or ‘the word of truth ' appears to be passing 
into the sense of a settled body of Christian doctrine 
(1 Ti 3i», 2 Ti 2“ etc.). It is to be noted that, though 
the above usages are most characteristic of tiie Pauline 
cycle of writings, they are occasionally to be found 
elsewhere, e.g. He 10» Ja 1‘*. 1 P 1**, 2 P 1‘*. 

{h) In the Johannine books (with the exception of 
Rev.) alBtheia is a leading and significant term in a 
sense that is quite distinctive (cf. ‘light’ and ‘life’). 
To Pilate’s question, ‘What is truth?’ (Jn 18*«), Jesus 
gave no answer. But He had just declared that He 
came Into the world to bear witness unto the truth 
(v.”), and the Fourth Gospel might be described as an 
elaborate exposition of the nature of the truth as re- 
vealed by Jesus, and of the way in which He revealed 
It. In John ‘the truth' stands for the absolute Divine 
reality as distinguished from all existenw. that is false 
or merely seeming (cf, S®*®-, where Jesus contrasts His 
Father, from whom He had heard the truth, with ‘your 
father the devil,’ who ‘stood not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him'). Jesus came from the bosom 
of the Father (Jn H*), and truth came by Him (v.*’) 
because as the Word of God He was full of it (v.'<). 
The truth is incarnated and personalized in Jesus, and 
so He is Himself the Truth (14*). The truth which 
resides in His own Person He imparts to His disciples 
(8*** ); and on His departure He bestows the Spirit of 
truth to abide with them and be in them for ever (14^^). 
Hence the truth is In the Christian as the very ground- 
work and essence of his spiritual being (1 Jn 1*2®, 2Jn 1*). 
It is there both as a moral and as an Intellectual 
quality — standing midway, as it were, between ‘life’ 
and ‘light,’ two other ruling Johannine ideas with 
which it is closely associated. Primarily It is a moral 
power. It makes Christ’s disciples free (Jn 8**) — free 
i.e., as the context shows, from the bondage of sin 
(vv.**® ). It has a sanctifying force (.In 17»’***); it 
ensures the keeping of the commandments (1 Jn 2<) 
and the life of Christian love (3»»* ). And, while sub- 
jectively it is a moral influence, objectively it is a moral 
vocatioz^— something not only to be known (Jn 8”) 


and believed (vv.«^ ), but requiring to be done (Jn 3®, 

1 Jn 1«). From this moral quality of the truth, how- 
ever, there springs a power of spiritual illumination. 
The truth that is life passes into the truth that is light 
(Jn 3®). Every one that is of the truth heareth Christ’s 
voice (18*’); if any man willoth to do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine (7^’); the Spirit of truth, 
when He is come, shall guide the disciples Into all the 
truth (16»*). J. C. Lambert. 

TRTPBLSNA. — Greeted along with Trirphosa by St. 
Paul in Ro 16^*, and described by him as labouring In 
the Lord. They were probably sisters or near relations, 
‘for it wa.s usual to designate members of the same 
family by derivatives of the same root.’ The common 
root makes their names signify ‘delicate,’ ‘luxurious’ 
— a meaning which contrasts with their active Christian 
toil. Inscriptions in a cemetery used chiefly for the 
Emperor’s servants, contain both names; if we Identify 
them with these, then they would be among 'the saints 
of Cffi.sar's household’ (Ph 4*’). 

A Tryphaena plays a prominent part in the apocry- 
phal of Paul and Theda. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

TRTPHOK. — An officer of Alexander Balas, who, 
after the death of the latter, took advantage of the 
unpopularity of Demetrius to put forward Antiochus, 
the son of Balas, as a claimant to the throne (I Mac 1 !*•). 
His real aim, however, was to gain the crown for himself, 
and this he accomplished after he had murdered In 
succession Jonathan the Maccat)ee (12*®*®®) and Antioclius 
(13**^-). His rapacity led Simon to appeal to Demetrius 
( 13*®). The latter was organizing an expedition against 
'Tryphon when he was himself made prisoner by Arsaces 
(14^*»). In the end, Antiochus Sldetes, the brother of 
D(*metrius, attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, 
and pursued him when he escaped thence to Orthesla 
(1510.14. JT.39), Tryphon was finally shut up in Apamea, 
where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 668; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. vii. 2; App. Syr. 68). 

TRYPHOSA.— See Tryph.bna. 

TUBAL. — A country and people in Asia Minor 
mentioned only in association with Meshech (wh.see), 

J. F, McCurdy. 

TUBAL -GAIN. — In Gn 4“ ‘the father of every 
forger of copper and iron ’ (so read, with slight textual 
correction), i.e. the founder of the guild or profession of 
metal-workers. The name seems to be made up of 
Tubal (or the Tibareni, noted for production of bronze 
articles (Ezk 27^*)) and Cain (‘smith’), os the ancestor 
of the Kenites or 'Smiths.’ J. F. McCurdy. 

TUBUS, TUBIENI.— See Ton. 

TUNIC. — See Dress, 2 (d). 

TURBAN. — See Dress, 6, Bonnet, Mitre. 

TURPENTINE TREE. — See Terebinth. 

TURTLE DOVE.— See Dove. 

TUTOR.— See School. 

TWELVE. — See Number. § 7, 

TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OP.— See Gospel?. 
[Apocr.], 10. 

TWIN BROTHERS. — See Dioscuri. 

TWO. — See Number, § 7. 

TTOHIGUS. — A native of the province Asia, like 
Trophimus, and a companion of St. Paul on the journey 
to Jerusalem (.Ac 20®). He was the bearer of the 
circular letter to Asia which we call ‘Ephesians' (Eph 
6**’), and of Colos.sians (Col 4’^). In later years 
either he or Artemas was to have lieen sent to Crete, 
apparently to take Titus’ place (Tit 3‘*); but he was 
sent to Ephesus, probably instead of to Oete (2 Ti 4‘’). 

A. J. Maclean. 

TYRANNUS . — This man is mentioned only in Ac 10*. 
St. Paul in Ephesus preached before the Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue for three months. Finding 
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them detennlnedly hostile, he resorted to the 'school 
of Tyrannus,* where he reasoned every day. The 
expression is somewhat enigmatical to us, as we have no 
other reference to this institution by which to illustrate 
it. The Greek word may be translated either ‘school’ 
or ‘lecture room,’ and Tyrannus may have been either 
a schoolmaster or what we call a professor. There is the 
further difficulty that Tyrannus may have been dead at 
the time, and that the building may have been merely 
known as ‘Tyrannus’s school,’ in memory of a once 
famous teacher who taught there. All the probabilities 
are In favour of this having been the name of a noted 
public building in Ephesus. Permission to use this 
building was given to Paul; perhaps it was hired by him 
or his friends. All this may be inferred from what is the 
generally accepted text of the passage in the prtisent day. 
The Western and other texts have touched up this 
simpler text, and changed the situation considerably. 
They have inserted the word ‘a certain’ before ‘Tyr- 
annus,’ and this at once converts the public building 
into a private one. The person Tyrannus would then be 
unknown to the readers, and would be one not unfavour- 
able to St. Paul, who lent him his own building with 
or without fee. The most notable MS of the Western 
text adds the words: ‘from the fifth hour till the tenth.’ 
This addition is all of a piece with the idea that Tyrannus 
was a schoolmaster or professor, whose work, according 
to the ancient custom, would be over early in the day, 
thus leaving the building free for the rest of the day. 
Juvenal describes to us how the boys read their lessons 
to the master even before dawn. Augustine, himself 
a professor, tells us that his lecturing work was over early 
in the day. The experience of moderns in southern 
countries confirms this: the early morning is the time for 
brain work in the South, as the young J ulius Charles Hare 
and his brother found when resident as boys in Italy. 
The hall was free'to Paul at the hottest period of the day, 
when it must have been hard for people to listen, and 
yet harder for him to preach. All this is conveyed by 
the reading of the chief representative of the Western 
text, but the present writer has no doubt that here, as 
elsewhere, the reviser has been endeavouring to remove 
obscurity from the narrative. Almost all the Western 
variants can be explained by a greater or less effort to 
smooth difficulties of various sorts. The shorter reading 
discussed in the earlier paragraph is the genuine one, 

A. SOUTER. 

TYEE (TsOr — ‘rock,’ Jos 19*«) was situated on 
the coast of Palestine about half-way between Carmel 
and Beyrout. The narrow strip of land between the sea 
and the background of mountains was almost inaccessible 
owing to massive rocky promontories (the most famous 
being ‘the Ladder of Tyre’), which barred the approach 
of Invaders. The date of the foundation of Tyre Is 
unknown. That given by Herodotus is b.c. 2740, by 
Josephus about b.c. 1217. Isaiah (23’) calls her ‘the 
joyous city whose antiquity is of ancient days’; Strabo, 
’the most ancient of all Phoenicia.* Her original in- 
habitants probably came from the Semitic homeland near 
the Persian Gulf. But Tyre was not ‘the most ancient.* 
Isaiah (23* «) calls her ‘daughter of Sidon* (cf. Gn 10’®); 
Homer mentions ‘Sidonian wares,’ but ignores Tyre. 
Justin saya Sidon suffered so severely at the hands of 
'As(^on that her trade passed to her daughter Tyre. 
The Tell el- Amarna letters (c. b.c. 1430) reveal Abl-milki, 
king of Tyre, sending appeals to his lord Amenhotep iv. 
for assistance against the swarms of Khabirl, who were 
ravaging the land, while the citizens were dying of want 
on the islets off the coast. At the conquest of Canaan, 
Joshua assigned the Tyrian territory to Asher, though 
It was perhaps never occupied (Jos 19*», but cf. 2 S 24’). 

For the next 430 years the city’s history Is a blank. 
It was Hiram, David's contemporary, who raised Tyre 
to fame. Old Tyre (Palaetyrus), on the mainland, he 
strongly fortified, its walls being 16 miles in circum- 
lercDoe. Hiram now built New Tyre by uniting the 


scattered islands, half a mile out to sea, till they endosed 
an area 2lr miles in circumference. At the N. end, 
two stone piers, about 100 ft. apart, extended E. and 
W. for 700 ft. These with the shore line embraced 
an area (the ‘Zidon Harbour’) of 70,000 sq. yds. At 
the S. end a similar harbour (the ‘Egyptian’), 80,000 
sq. yds. in area, was enclosed by a vast pier 200 yds. 
long, and a breakwater 36 ft. wide and nearly 2 miles 
in length. The two harbours were united by a canal 
across the island. The city rose up in tiers of houses, 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and was embellished 
by a new and splendid temple of Melkarth, a royal 
palace, and a great piazza (tlie ‘ Eurychorus ’ > for national 
assemblies. 'Tlie city’s wealth was furnished largely 
from the trade In purple dye, the secret of the extraction 
of which from two species of murcx the Tyrians possessed. 
The gradual failure of the supply of these shellfish on their 
own shores led the citizens to become great explorers. 
Every island and coastline were searched for these precious 
molluscs. Trade naturally followed. They trafficked 
up the Nile as far as Memphis; worked copper mines In 
Cyprus and Crete (cf. Phenlce, Ac 27**); erected stations 
on the Bosporus, tlie Euxine, and the Crimea; estab- 
lished colonies on the N. African shores, Malta, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Marseilles, etc., and exploited the gold, silver, 
lead, and other mines of Spain from their emporium 
Tartessus (prob. the Tarshish of Gn 10*, Ps 72‘®, Is 68**). 
Even the Atlantic was braved, and they worked the tin 
deposits of Cornwall, and had depots in the Scilly Isles 
and the Isle of Wight. Hiram co-operated with David 
in the erection of the latter’s palace in Jerusalem, sending 
a*darsfrom Lebanon (1 Ch 14*). Under Solomon, Tyrian 
artlzans built the Temple on Piioenician models (2 Ch 2). 
Hiram and Solomon had joint maritime adventures, 
Jewish ships with Tyrian seamen trading to Ophir 
every three years (1 K 9* 10**). ‘Hiram’s Tomb,’ a 
massive limestone sarcophagus, is still shown on the shore 
6 miles 8. of Tyre. 

The years following Hiram’s death were very troubled, 
changes of dynasty occurring through reiK*ated assasslna- 
tions. At length Eth-baal, by the murder of his brother, 
seized the throne, and married his daughter Jezebel to 
Ahab (1 K 1 6**). Some time after the death of Eth-baal 
a domestic rebellion led to the emigration of the Tyrian 
princess Elissa, who is said to have fled from Tyre with 
her. murdered husband’s riches and to have founded 
Carthage, thereby winning fame for herself as the Dido 
of Virgil’s JEneid. About b.c. 880 Assyria began to 
Interfere with Western politics. Tyre purchased her 
liberty from Assur-nazir-pal by a heavy Indemnity. In 
B.c. 726 Shalmaneser iv. came against the city, but, 
having no ships, could not reach the Island fortress till 
he had brllx^d Sidon to furnish. 60 vessels. These the 
Tyrians, with only 12 ships, easily routed. Shalmaneser 
retired, leaving a garrison in Old Tyre, which kept up a 
fruitless blockade for five years. At the next attack, 
under Sennacherib, Elulseus, the king, fled in despair 
to Cyprus, the Assyrians appointing a tributary king, 
Tubaal, in his stead (b.c. 706). Under Esarhaddon.Tjrre 
rebelled. The Assyrians held the shore, and captured 
Sidon, but Tyre again escaixid. In b.c. 664 It submitted 
to Ashurbanipal on honourable terms. On the decline 
of Nineveh, Tyre again proclaimed her Independence 
(b.c. 630), and after Nineveh fell (b.c. 606) She reached 
the zenith of her glory. Ezekiel (27-28) gives a marvel- 
lously vivid picture of the island city at this period, yet 
prophesies her fall on account of her colossal sins. 

In the early unsettled days of the New Babylonian 
Empire the Tyrians entered into a league with Pharaoh- 
necho of Egypt. They were invited to make a canal from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and even to circum- 
navigate Africa. ’The latter feat they accomplished In 
three years, the voyagers sailing down the £. coast, 
and reaching the Hliars of Hercules after a feat of 
unheard-of daring. Nebuchadnezzar ii. attacked Tyre, 
and besieged it for 13 years. Old Tyre was destroyed 
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(Eric 26^'^*), but the Babylonian army In vain wearied 
itself in trying to subdue the island (29*“). It is probable 
that the city finally capitulated on favourable terms. 
The long siege, however, had ruined her commerce, and 
for 50 years Tyre was a poverty-stricken town. An 
attempt at a republic did not improve her fortunes. She 
was Involved in the struggle between Nebuchadnezzar 
ir. and Pharaoli-hophra (Jer 443<J), was for a time under 
Egypt, but finally fell to Babylon, and remained a 
dependency until the overthrow of tlie Babylonian 
Her humbled state did not ciiange her people’s 
teinperT Their pride (Ezk 280. their contempt for the 
rights of man (Am 1»), tinnr slave-trading propensities 
(J1 3*-*; are denounced by the Ilcl)rew prophets. In b.c. 
638 Cyrus ii., the founder of the PiTsian Empire, ordered 
Tyrian workmen to assist with Lebanon cedars in the 
ro-bnilding of the Jrwlsh Temple (Ezk 3^). Cambyses ii. 
engaged llie Tyrians to supply a fleet for his invasion 
of Egypt. On his proposing to send lliern to subdue 
Carthage they refused, on the score of their blood 
relationship witli the daugiiter colony of Tyre. Under 
Artaxerx«!.s Longimanu.s (n.c. 430) wc read of Tyrian 
fish 'merchants at the gates of Jerusalem (Neh 13‘®). 
In the Persian-Greek wars Tyrian fleets fought on the 
Persian side, till, after the Peace of Antalkidas (n.r. 387), 
Tyre transferred her ali(‘giane(? to Persia’s enemies. 
Artaxerxes iii. (Oclms) took fearful vengeance. Sidon 
disai)pearcd in llame and torrents of blood. Tyre in 
horror opened lier gales, and was spared. In b.c. 332 
Alexander tlie Great appeared in front of the city. The 
Tyriams declined to allow him to sacrifice personally to 
Melkartli in tlieir fortress. Tiie memorable siege began. 
Alexander built a mole 200 ft. wide out towards the 
Island. It was repeatedly destroyed. The defence was 
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desperate and successful, till Alexander invested the city 
with a fleet of 224 ships. Tyre was stormed, 8000 of her 
Inhabitants massacred, 2000 crucified on the shore, and 
30,000 sold into slavery. Tyre ceased to be an island, 
and henceforth w'as permanently joined to the mainland. 
Only a blunt headland to-day suggests the existence 
of the former island fortress. The mole is now i mile 
broad. 

Tyre was again re-peopled. She figured in the wars 
of the Ptolemys and Seleucidse. In b.c. 314 Antigonus 
besieged her for 15 months. After 70 years’ subjection 
to Egypt she was under Antioch till n.c. 66, when the 
Romans made her a free city. Some of her citizens 
came to hear the preaching of Jesus (Mk 3«). Christ 
visited the neighbourhood (Mk 7=^'-»‘), and got a favour- 
able reception (Lk 10**). Tyre figured in connexion w ith 
St. Paul in Apostolic times (Ac 12^0 2P-^). Was the 
Church in Tyre not a fulfilment of Ps S7‘? A Christian 
church was built on the site of the Melkartli temple. 
Origen found refuge in Tyre, and died there. Jerome 
(4ih cent.) speaks of it as the ‘ most noble and beautiful 
city of Phmnicia.' Captured by the Saracens (a.d. 638). 
It was recovered (a.d. 1124), and William of Tyre cele- 
brates its fame under the Crusaders. Here was buried 
Frederick Barbaros.sa. Saladin was repelled in 1187, but 
the spot was abandoned in 1291, and tlxe Moslems took 
possession of it. Tyre has since sunk to a miserable 
stagnant village, where the waves mournfully crash amid 
the ruins of her former magniiicence. 

G. A. Frank Knioht. 

TZADE. — The eighteenth letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 18th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 


U 


XrOAL. —See Ithiel, 2. 

UEL. — One of the sons of Bani who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr in'O: called in I Es 9^ Juel, 

I7KKAZ. — In 1 C\i 4*^ AVrn gives ‘TJknaz’ instead of 
‘even Kenaz' (AV) or ‘and Kenaz’ (UV). In all prob- 
ability something has flropped out of the text, which 
had read originally ‘the sons of Elah: . . . and Kenaz.’ 
This is favoured by tlie plural ‘soms.’ 

ULAl. — A large river of Elam, emptying into the 
Persian Gulf. Aecordirig to Dn S* and the Assyrian 
In-scriptions, it flowed past the city of Shuahan (Susa). 
It is the modern KarUn, whicii, however, does not now 
fiow close to the site of Susa, but to the east of it. Cf. 
also Hydaspes. J. F. McCurdy. 

ULAM.— 1. A Manassite family (1 Ch 7‘® 2. A 

Benjamite family, .‘'Pecially noted as archers (1 Ch 8”- 
cf. also 2 Ch 147 («) ). 

TTIiLA.—An Asherite family (1 Ch 7’®). 

TTMMAH. — An Asherite city (Jos 19*“), probably a. slip, 
owing to resemblance of Heb, letters m and k. for Acco 
(Ptolemais). 

UNOHASTITY.-See Marriaok, 7. 8. 

UNCLEAN, UNOLEANNESS. — See Clean and Un- 
clean. 

UNCTION. — The same Gr. word as that translated 
‘anointifig’ In 1 Jn 2*7 is in rendered 'unction' 
(RV ‘anointing’). It is used there rnetapliorlcally of the 
effect of the presence of the Holy Spirit upon the believer. 

UNMRGIRDING. ~ See Heuph; Shjph, etc., p. 

UNDERSETTER.— Only 1 K 7*“ In the difficult 
description of Solomon's la vers (Teniple, § 6 (</)). In 


older English it meant 'support*; the Heb. word Is 
lit. ‘ shoulders,' and denotes something of the nature of a 
strut or brace. See the reff. in the above mentioned 
article. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

UNICORN (rc’gm, Nu 23« etc.; rgm. Job 39®; RV in 
all pa.s.sages ‘wild ox'). — This is undoubtedly the rtmu 
of the Assyrians, often figured on their sculptures. A 
fine bas-relief of this animal was uncovered recently 
by the excavations of Nineveh. It is probably identical 
with the aurochs or Bos primigenius, the. urus of Julius 
CiBsar. It was of great size and strength (Nu 23** 24», 
Ps 22**), very wild and ferocious (Job 39®-**), and 
specially dangerous when hunted, because of its powerful 
double horns (Ps 92*°, Dt 33*7). jq connexion with 
Is 347 it is interesting to note the inscription of Shal- 
maneser II., wdio says, ‘ Hhj land I trod down like a rlmu* 
The Arab, ri’m, the graceful Antilope leucoryx of Arabia, 
is a very different animal. E. W. G. Masterman. 

UNKNOWN GOD.— St. Paul, wandering along the 
streets of Athens, saw an altar bearing the dedication, 
‘To an Unknown God’ (Ac 17**). He used this as the 
text of his .sermon before the Areopagus. There ia 
evidence in other ancient writers in favour of the exisU 
ence of such a dedication, and the conjecture may be 
permitted that the altar w^as erected as a thank-offering 
for life preserved In some foreign country, the name of 
the proper divinity of which — a very important thing 
in Gree'*c ritual — was unknown to the person preserved. 

A. SOUTER. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. -See Bread, Leaven 
Pa«.sover, 

UNNI.-l. A Levitical family (1 Ch 16**). 2. See Unn(X 



UNNO 


UR OF THE CHALDEES 


UNNO (80 Kethibh, followed by RV; Keri Unni [so 
AV, cf. 1 Ch *®J). — A family of Levites that returned 

with Zerub. (Neh 12« W), 

UNTOWARD. — ‘Untoward’ is 'not toward,’ i.e. not 
well disposed. It occurs in Ac ‘ this untoward genera- 
tion.’ Cf. ‘untoward to all good . . . forward to evil’ 
— Judgement of the Synode at Dori, p. 32. The subst. 
'untoward ness' occurs in the heading of Is 28, Hos 6. 
The word is still occasionally used, but in the more 
modern sense of ‘unfortunate’ — as ‘an untoward 
accident.’ 

UNWRITTEN SAYINGS.— The name Agrapha or 

'Unwritten Sayings,’ is applied to sayings ascribed to 
Jesus which are not found in the true text of the ca- 
nonical Gospels. That some genuine sayings of the 
Lord not recorded by the Evangelists sliould linger 
in the oral tradition of the early Church is only what 
we should expect, but of the extant Agrapha it is only 
a small number that meet the tests of textual criticism, 
or satisfy the requirements of moral probability. It 
is significant of the value of the canonical Gospels as 
historical records that outside of them there are so 
few ‘sayings of Jesus’ that could possibly be accepted 
as conveying a veritable tradition of His actual words. 
The Unwritten Sayings may be classified as follows: — 

1. Those in the NT. — Two varieties meet us here, 

(o) Those which are found in some MSS of the Oospels, 
but whose authenticity textual criticism renders 
doubtful. Among the most important of these are 
Mt 6‘» 17^1, Mk Lk 9“'- 23«, which all find a place 
In TR and are reproduced in AV, while RV removes ail 
of them except the last to the margin. To this list 
must be added the sayings of Jesus in Mk and 

Jn 8^' the conclusion of Mk. and the Pericope 

Adulierce in Jn. (7»*~8") being regarded by critical 
scholars as additions to the original texts, which may at 
the same time embody authentic traditions. Between 
Lk 6* and * Cod. D gives the striking saying: 

‘On the same day he saw one working on the Sabbath, 
and said to him, Man, if thou knowcst what thou doest. 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed 
and a transgressor of the law.' 

(6) TTiose outside of the Gospels. — The most notable is 
Ac 20*, but to this may be added Ac (cf. lU*) and 
the last part of 1 Co 11» (‘This do. as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me’). In the opinion of some 
commentators, Ja 1‘* ‘the crown of life which the 
Lord promised to them that love him,’ is ‘a semi- 
quotation of some saying of Christ’s.' 

2. In Apocryphal Gospels. — See these fully given in 
art. Gospels (Apocryphal), III. 1. 2. 

3. In the Fathers and other early Church writers (cf. 
p. 443). — Only a few examples of these can be set down: 

Clem. Alex., Strom, vi. 6: 'Wherefore Peter says that 
the Lord said to the apostles. If then any one of Israel 
wishes to repent and believe on God through my name, 
his sins shall oe forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say. We did not hear,’ 

Origen, in Jer. xx. 3: ‘But the Saviour him.<ieif saith. 
He who is near me is near the fire; he who is far from me 
«8 far from the kingdom.’ 

Origen, in Joh. xix., speaks of ‘the commandment of 
Jesus which saith, Prove yourselves trustworthy money- 
changers.’ 

Tertullian. de Bapt. xx., commentingon the words ‘ Watch 
and pray,’ address^ to St. Peter in Gethsemane, adds: ‘ For 
the saying had also preceded, that no one untempted should 
attain to the heavenly kingdoms.* 

4. In Mohammedan writers.— A large number of 
A^apha, collected by Professor D. S. Margoliouth 
from el-Ghazsall’s Revival of the Religious Sciences 
and other sources, were published by him in a series 
of papers In EtpT v. [1893-94] (cf. Hastings’ DB, Ext. 
Vol. 360, DCQ ii. 882). Though Interesting and some- 
times striking, these have no claim to represent original 
traditions, but are frequently traceable to Gospels 


canonical or apocryphal. The following are among 
the best specimens: 

‘Jesus one day walked with his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcase of a dog. The apostles said, How foul u 
the smell of this dug! But Jesus said. How white are ilA 
teeth!’ 

'Jesus said. Take not the world for your lord, lest it take 
you for its slaves.’ 

‘Jesus said. Whoso knows and dues and teaches, shall be 
caked great in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

6. In the Oxyrhynchus papyri.— Special interest 
attaches to the 'Sayings of Jesus’ unearthed at Oxy- 
ryhnchus by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, all the more 
as they open a prospect of further discoveries of a like 
kind. The first series of tlu'se, published in 1897, con- 
tained some sayings that have Gospel parallels, but 
the following strike a note of their own; 

‘Jesus saith. Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no 
wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye make the 
sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not see the lather.’ 

‘Jesus saith, 1 stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men dnmken, and 
none found I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind in their heart 
and see not.’ 

‘Jesus saith. Wherever there are two, they are not without 
God; and wherever there is one alone. 1 say, I am with 
him. Raise the stone and there thou shall find me; cleave 
the wood and there am I.’ 

More recently tht; same .scholars discovered another 
papyrus w'ith additional ‘Sayings’ of Jo.sus. In this 
case, unfortunately, the leaf was in a mutilated con- 
dition, and both re-construction and interpretation 
are difficult. A good account of this second series of 
‘Sayings’ with the Gr. text as restored by Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves, will be found in an article by 
Professor Swete in EipT xv. [1903-041 p. 488, w’lth 
which cf. his art. on the 1897 Oxyrhynchus fragment in 
ExpT viii. (1896-97) p. 644. Here again some of the 
*Saying.s’ have Gospel parallels, while others bear a 
more original character. From the two most important 
the following extracts (based on a text that is partly 
conjectural) may be gi\en: 

‘Jesus saith ... If ye shall truly know' yourselves, ye are 
the sons and daughters of the rather Almighty, and y© 
shall know yourselves to be in the city of God, and ye are 
the city.’ 

‘Jesus saith . . . Do nothing save the things that belong 
to the truth, for if ye do these, ye shall know a hidden 
mystery.’ 

Of the value of the Oxyrhynchus 'Sayings’ very 
different estimates have been fornted. But it is pretty 
generally agreed that, in their present shape at all 
events, tliey were not uttered by Jesus, and do not 
belong to the first Christian age. J. C. Lambert. 

UPHARSIK. — See Mene Mene Tekkl Uphar.hin. 

UPHAZ.— A supposed country or region mentioned 
in Jer 10®, l)n 10^, as a source of gold. Probably the 
word is miswritten for Ophir (wh. see). 

J. F. MoCcrdy. 

UPPER ROOM. — See House, 6. 

UR. — Father of one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11»). 

UR OF THE CHALDEES, whence Abraham set out 
upon his journey to Canaan (Gn Neh 9D. Is 

usually identified with the well-known city of IJru in 
southern Babylonia, the .site of which is marked by the 
mounds of Muqayyar. Tliis city was In existence In 
the earliest period of Babylonian history, and was the 
seat of a dynasty of early kings before the foundation 
of the Bab. monarchy: it was always the centre of the 
worship of the moon-god in Southern Babylonia. 

The identification has not been universally accepted, 
since from the narrative in Gn 11 it would appear that 
Harran was passed on the journey from Ur of the Chaldees 
to Canaan; hence, too, the traditional identification of the 
place with Ur/a, the Q r. Edessa. The diflElaulty may perhacw 



URBANUS 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


be explained by the supposition that the narrative incor- 
vorates variant traditions with regard to Abraham’s origin; 
the fact that Uru and Harran were both of them centres 
of moon'Worship is possibly significant. L. W. King. 

URBANUS. — A Christian greeted by St. Paul In Rol6*. 
The name Is common among slaves, and is found in 
Inscriptions of the Imperial household. 

URI. — 1. The father of Bezalel (Ex 31* 35»® 38**, 

1 Ch 2*0, 2 Ch P). 2. Father of Gebor (1 K 4‘9). 3. A 
porter (Ezr 10*<). 

URIAH, or URU AH (in AV 1 below appears as Uriah 
[Mt !• Urias], 2 as Uriah in Is 8* and Urijah in 2 K 
and 4 as Uriah in Ezr 8“* and Urijah in Neh 
3< *^; while Urijah only is found in the case of 3 and 
6. In IIV Urijah is found only in 2 K Uriah 

elsewhere). — 1. One of David’s 30 heroes, the husband 
of Bathsheba. He was a Hittite, but, as the name 
indicates, doubtless a worshipper of Jahweh (2 S 11 
»o 1 K 15^ Mt 1«). After David’s Ineffectual 
attempt to use him as a shield for his own sin, he was 
killed in battle in accordance with the instructions of 
David to Joab. 2. High priest in the reign of Ahaz; 
called a ‘faitliful witne.ss’ in Is 8*, but subservient to the 
Innovations of Ahaz in 2 K 16^o-i«. The omission of 
the name in 1 Ch may be due to textual corrup- 
tion, since it apix'ars in Jos. Ant. x. viii. 6, which is 
ba.sed on Chronicles. 3. A prophet, son of Shemaiah 
of Kiriath-jcarim. His denunciations against Judah 
and Jenisahun in the style of Jeremiah aroused the 
wrath of king Jehoiakirn. Uriah fled to Egypt, was 
seized and slain by order of Jehoiakirn, and was buried 
in the common graveyard (Jer 26*o-**). 4. A priest 

(Neh 3^- *‘), son (representative) of Hakkoz, doubt- 
less one of the courses of the priests (1 Ch 24'®). He 
was father (or ancestor) of Meremoth, an eminent 
priest (Ezr 8“ (1 Es 8®* Urias]). 6. A man who stood 
on the right hand of Ezra when he read the Law (Neh 
8^ (I Es 9'* Urias]), Geokge R, Berry, 

URIAS. — 1 . 1 Es 8"* Ezr 8''^ Uriah ; perhaps identical 
with — 2. 1 Es 9'*»“Neh 8' Uriah. 

URIEL (‘flame of God* or ‘rny liglit is God’). — 
1. Mentioned in genealogies: (n) 1 Ch 6*' 1,5‘- 
(6) 2 Ch 13*. 2. The angel who rebukes the presump- 
tion of Esdras in questioning the ways of God (2 E.s 4‘ 
52 off. i() 2 «)^ and converses with him at length. In 4» 
RV reads ‘ Jeremiel.' In Enoch 9‘ Uriel, or Urjan, Is 
one of the four archangels, but in 40» and 71 his place is 
taken by Phanuel. In 10' 20* li<* is one of the ‘ watchers,’ 
‘the angel over the world and Tartarus’; and in 21, 27 he 
explains the fate of the fallen angels (cf. Sib, Orac., 
where he brings them to judgment). In 72 ff. Uriel, 
•whom the eternal Lord of glory sets over all the lumi- 
naries of heaven,’ shows Enoch the celestial phenomena; 
In 33* * he writes them down. In the lost ‘Prayer of 
Jo.seph’ he is the angel with whom Jacob wTcstled, the 
eighth In rank from God, Jacob being the first. 

C. W. Emmet. 

URIM AND THUMMIM. — These denote the two 
essential parts of the sacred oracle by which in early 
times the Hebrews sought to ascertain the will of God. 
Our OT Revisers give as their meaning ‘the Lights and 
the Perfections’ (Ex 28'''® RVm). This rendering— or 
rather, taking the w'ords as abstract plurals. ‘ Light 
and Perfection seems to reflect the views of the late 
Jewish scholafrs to whom we owe the pre.sent vocaliza- 
tion of the (JT text: but the oldest reference to the 
sacred lot suggests that Ihe words express two sharply 
contrasted ideas. Himce if Thummim, as most believe, 
denotes ‘Innocence,’ Uriin should denote ’guilt’ -a 
sense which some would give it by connecting it with 
the verb meaning ‘ to curse.* Wlnckler and bis followers, 
on the other hand, start from ‘light’ as the meaning 
of l/rim, and Interpret Thummim as ‘darkness’ (the 
of the sun’s course). ‘ Urim and Thummim 


are life and death, yes and no, light and darkness 
(A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte d. alt. Orients^, 460; 
cf. Benzinger, Heb. Arcb.^ 459 f.). There is thus a wide 
divergence among scholars as to the original significa- 
tion of the words. 

As to the precise nature of these mysterious objects 
there also exists a considerable, though less marked, 
divergence of opinion, notwithstanding the numerous 
recent investigations by British, American, and Con- 
tinental scholars, of which the two latest are those by 
Kautzsch in Hauck’s PRE* xx. 328-336 (1907], with 
literature to date, and M'Neile, The Book cf Exodtta 
[19081, 181-184. The most instructive, as It Is histori- 
cally the oldest, passage dealing with Urim and Thum- 
mim is 1 S 14<»^ , as preserved in the fuller Greek text. 
The latter runs thus: ‘And Saul said, O J*' God of 
Israel, why hast thou not answered thy servant this 
day? If the iniquity be in me or in my son Jonathan,^ 
J'' God of Israel, give Urim; but if thou sayest thus. 
The iniquity is in thy people Israel, give Thummim. 
And Saul and Jonathan were taken, but the people 
escaped,' etc. Now, if this passage be compared with 
several others In the older narratives of Samuel, e.g. 
1 S 23*-< 30* *, 2 S 2\ where mention is made of ‘en- 
quiring of the Lord’ by means of the sacred lot as- 
.sociated with the ephod, the following points emerge: 
(1) There is good reason, as most scholars admit, for 
believing that the Urim and Thummim were two lots 
closely connected in some way, no longer intelligible, 
with the equally mysterious ephod. (2) As the lots 
were only two in number, only one question could be 
put at a time, capable of being answered by a simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ according to the lot which ‘came out.’ 
(3) When, as was the case in 1 S 14, the situation was 
more complicated, it was necessary to agree beforehand 
as to the significance to be attached to the two lots. 

As to the material, shape, etc., of the two lots and 
the precise method of their manipulation, we are left 
to conjecture. It seems, on the whole, the most prob- 
able view that they were two small stones, either in 
the shape of dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of 
different colours. Others, Including Kautzsch (op. cit.), 
favour the view that they were arrows, on the analogy 
of a wt‘ll-known Babylonian and Arabian method of 
divination (cf. Ezk 21*'). In addition to the two 
alternatives above considered. It may be Inferred from 
1 S 28® that neither lot might be cast. Were they 
contained within the hollow ephod-lmage, which was 
provided with a narrow aperture, so that it wa.s possible 
to shake the image and yet neither lot ‘come out’? 
(The lot is technically said ‘to fall or come out,’ the 
latter Jos 16' RV, 19', etc.) The early narratives 
above cited show that the manipulation of the sacred 
lot was a special pn'rogative of the priests, as is ex- 
pressly stated In Dt 33" (cf. LXX), where the Divine 
Urim and Thurnniim are avssigned to the priestly tribe 
of I.,evi, and confirmed by Ezr 2«*»=Neh 7®®. 

In the Priests’ Code the Urim and Thummim are 
introduced in Ex 28*®, Lv 8*, Nu 27*', but without 
the slightest due as to their nature beyond the inference 
as to their small size, to be drawn from the fact that 
they were to be inserted in the high priest’s ‘breast- 
plate of judgment’ (see Breastplate) But this is 
merely an attempt on the part of the Priestly writer 
to divest these ‘old-world mysteries’ of their associa- 
tion with ideas of divination now outgrown, and, 
moreover, forbidden by the Law. It is, besides, 
doubtful if P was acquainted, any more than our- 
selves. with the Urim and Thummim of the Books of 
Samuel, for the passage above cited from Ezr.-Neh. 
shows that they were unknown in the post-exilic period. 
In specially placing them within ‘the breastplate of 
judgment,’ It is not impossible that P was influenced 
by the analogy of the Babylonian ‘tablets of destiny* 
worn by Marduk on his breast, tut the further position 
that these ‘and the Urim and Thummim were origi* 



USURY, INTEREST, INCREASE 

nally one and the same * (Muss- ArnoU. Urim and Thum» 
tnim, 213 and passim), as has been recently main- 
tained, has yet to be proved. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

XI8TJR7y ]LM TKREST , UTORHASIC. — At the date of 
our AV "Usury’ had not acquired its modern connota- 
tion of exorbitant interest : hence it should be replaced 
in OT by ‘interest,’ as in Amer. RV, and as the English 
Revisers have done in NT (see below). The OT law- 
codes forbid the taking of interest on loans by one 
Hebrew from another, see Ex 22^ (Book of the Cove- 
nant), Dt Lv 25“-»» (Law of Holiness). Of the 

two terms constantly associated and in EV rendered 
‘usury’ (neshek) and ‘increase’ {tarhlth), the former, 
to judge from Lv 25*L denotes interest on loans of 
money, the latter interest on other advances, such as 
food stuffs, seed-corn, and the like, which was paid in 
kind. In Dt 23*° neshek is applied to both kinds of 
Joan. For the distinction in NT times, see Mishna, 
Baba mezia, v. 1. Cf. also Strack’s art. ‘Wucher’ in 
PRE^ xxi. A large part of the Babylonian loan-system, 
which was fully developed before b.c. 2000, consisted 
of such loans (Johns. Bab. and Assyr. Laws, ch. xxili. 
‘Loans and Deposits’). 

To appreciate the motives of the Hebrew legislators, 
it must be remembered that, until a late period in 
their history, the Hebrews were almost entirely devoted 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The loans here 
contemplated are therefore not advances required for 
trading capital, but for the relief of a poor ‘brother’ 
temporarily in distress, who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to sell himself as a slave (Lv 25^^® ). We have 
to do with an act of charity, not with a commercial 
transaction. In similar circumstances loans without 
interest were made from the Babylonian temple funds 
and by private individuals, as is still done by the Arabs 
to-day (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1. 318). 

In NT times conditions had greatly changed, and 
capital was required for many trading concerns. Our 
Lord twice Introduces with approbation the investment 
of money with * the bankers/ so as to yield a proper 
•interest’ (Mt 25^7, Lk 19« both RV). The rate of 
interest in the ancient world was very high. In Baby- 
Ipnla one shekel per mina per month, which is 20 per 
cent, per annum, was a usual rate; for advances of 
grain, for 400 or 300 ka the return was 100 ka, i.e. 25 to 
33 per cent, per annum (Meissner, Aus d. altbab. Recht, 
15), For short loans for 15 days or thereby the rate 
might rise as high as 300 per cent, per annumi (Johns, 
op. dt.). In Egypt 30 per cent, was not unusual. 
Even in Greece 12 per cent, was considered a low rate 
of interest. The recently discovered papyri from Ele- 
phantine in Egypt show members of the Jewish colony 
there al ready engaged (c. B.c. 430)in the characteristically 
Jewish business of money-lending. See also Debt. 

A. R, S. Kennedy. 

UTA(1 Es 5»®). — His sons returned among the Temple 
servants under Zerub. (Ezr, and Neh. omit). 

UTHAI. — 1. A family of Judah after the Captivity 
(1 Ch 9<)“Neh 11* Athaiah. 2. One of the sons of 
Bigvai (Ezr 8**)«1 Es 8*o Uthi. 

0THI (1 Es 8*0) » Ezr 8” Uthai. 

UZ.— 1. A son of Aram, grandson of Shera (On lO** 
and 1 Ch [in emended text]). 2. A son of Nahor 
(Gn 22*^ AV Huz), whose descendants are placed in 
Aram-naharaira (Gn 24^0). 3. One of the Horites in the 
land of Edom (Gn 36*» lv.« and v.so], 1 Ch 1**). 4. A 
region which is called the dwelling-place of the daughter 
of Edom (La 4**). 6. A district containing a number 

of kings, situated between Phllistia and Egypt, or, with a 
different pointing of the consonants of one word, between 
Philljstia and the country of the Bedouin (Jer 25*®: the 
name not in LXX). 6. Job’s country (Job ID. As 
the first three are probably tribal designations, all may 
be regarded as geographical terms. It is not certain that 
they all refer to the same region. Nos. 1 and 2 seem 


UZAL 

to point to Mesopotamia. Nos. 3 and 4, and perhaps A 
indicate Edom or its neighbourhood. The locality of No. 
6 is obscure. Ancient tradition Is threefold. In LXX 
of Job 42“> Uz is affirmed, on the authority of ‘ the Syriao 
book,’ to lie on the borders of Idumaea and Arabia. 
In V.** it is located on the borders of the Euphrates. 
Josephus (Ant. i. vi. 4) associates the Uz of No. 1 with 
Damascus and Trachonitis. The evidence of the Book 
of Job itself about its hero’s home seems to favour the 
neighbourhood of Edom or N. Arabia. Teman (2“) 
was an Edomite district containing the city of Bozrah 
(Am 1>»), and Eliphaz was an Edomite name (Gn 36*). 
The Sabesans (Job 1^* 6’") were a S. Arabian people 
who had settlements in the north. Tema (6>») lay in N. 
Arabia, about 250 miles S.E. of Edom. The description 
of Job, however, as one of ‘ the children of the East’ (l*)i8 
most naturally understood to refer to tlie east of Palestine. 
The cuneiform inscriptions have a name Uzzai, which 
has been identified with Uz, but the identification is 
extremely uncertain. 

Modern tradition, which can be traced back to early 
Christian times, locates Job in the Hauran, where the 
German explorer J. G. Wetzstein found a monastery of 
Job, a tomb and fountain and stone of Job, and small 
round stones called ‘worms of Job.’ Another German 
explorer, Glaser, finds Uz in W. Arabia, at a considerable 
distance to the N.W. of Medina. Decision at present 
is unattainable, both on the general question of the 
signification of Uz in OT and on the special question 
of its meaning in the Book of Job. All that can be said 
is that the name points to the E. and S.E. of Palestine, 
and that the Book of Job appears to represent its hero 
as living in the neighbourhood of the Arabian or Syro- 
Arabian desert. W. Taylor Smith. 

UZAI.— Father of Palal (Neh 3“). 

TTZAL. — 1. A son of Joktan (Gn 10**, 1 Ch 1«). 
2. A place named in Ezk 27‘® (RVm ‘from Uzal,’ AVm 
‘Meuzal’)— a difficult passage, the text being in disorder. 
Davidson (Ezekiel, in loc.) suggests that, although the 
most serious objections occur to the rendering, it might 
read, ' Vedan and Javan of Uzal furnished their wares, 
etc.’ Uzal is thought to l>e the ancient name of San'a, 
the capital of el-Yemen. The name San'a may have been 
given by the Abyssinians, in whose tongue it means 
‘fortress.’ The modern Jewish inhabitants, who occupy a 
separate quarter, are reported to liave come from India. 
But although none of the pre-Tslainic Jewish stock 
remains, they were influential in the century before 
Mohammed (Harris, el-Ycmen, 313). Probably the name 
Azal or Izal, by which the town was then known, may have 
been due to their revival of the ancient name (Glaser, 
Bkizze, ii. 427). In Arabic azal means ‘eternity.’ This 
may account for tlie Arabs’ belief that it l.s the world’s 
oldest city (Margoliouth in Hastings’ DB, s.v.). Iron Is 
found in several districts of Central Arabia (Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta). The steel made in Han' a is still highly 
esteemed, especially the sword- and dagger-blade* 
(Harris, op. cit. 310 ff.). 

Standing on the floor of a spacioius valley, 7250 feet 
above the level of the sea, San'a is dominated by a 
fortress on Jebel Nvjllm, which rises abruptly to the 
east. The height renders the climate delightful. The 
gardens and orchards are luxurious and fruitful. A 
river bed lies through the city, and in the rainy season 
is full of water. In the dry months water Is supplied 
by deep wells. The splendid palace of Ghumdan, 
and the adjoining temple dedicated to Zabrah, the 
Arabian Venu.s, were destroyed by Othman, the third 
Caliph. The same fate befell the famous Christian 
church built by Abraha el-Ashran, viceroy of el-Vemen 
under the Abyssinian king Aryat, for the building of 
which the Emperor of Rome Is said to have sent marble 
and workmen (Harris, op. cit. 291-322). Accordlngf to 
Ibn Khaldun, San'a was the seat of the HImyarite king! 
for centuries before Islam. W. Ewino, 
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UZZA 


VANITY 


UZZA.^l. A Benjamlte family (1 Ch 8’). 2. A family 
of Nethlnlm (Ezr 2« -Neh 7‘> [1 Es 6»' OJsias]). 3. The 
driver of the cart on which the ark was removed from 
Klriath-jearim (2 S • [in vv.®-^ the name is 

TJa«ah]“l Ch IS’- »• lo- “). Uzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, In commemoration of this untoward 
Incident, Perez-u*zah (‘breach of Uzzah’), led to the 
temporary abandonment of David’s project of trans- 
porting the ark to Jerusalem. Uzza's death was 
attributed by the popular mind to anger on tne part of 
Jahweh at his having presumed to hantlle the sacred 
emblem too familiarly. 4. A ‘garden of Uzza’ (2 K 
21 1 «. 2 «) attached to the palace of Manasseh. 

UZZAH.— 1, A Merarlte famUy (1 Ch 6“ d®)). 2. See 

Uzza, 3. 

UZZEN-SHSERAH. — See Sheerah* 

UZZI. — 1. A descendant of Aaron (1 Ch 6®- «• Ezr 7* 
{1 Es 8’ Saviafi]). 2. A family of Issachar (1 Ch 7*- *). 
3. A Benjamite family (1 Ch 7’ 9«). 4. A Levite (Neh 
11*2). 6. A priestly family (Neh 12^*- 

UZZIA. — One of David’s heroes (1 Ch 

UZZIAH. — 1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Divite (1 Ch 6*0- 3. The father of an 
officer of David (1 Ch 27*®). 4. A priest (Ezr 10“ 
11 Es 9*1 Azariafll). 6. A Judahite (Neh ID). 

UZZIAH, klsu called AZARIAH, was king of Judah 
after his father Amaziah, His name w'as Azariah 
originally, whether abbreviated in popular usage or 
corrupted in the written form can no longer be made out 
with certainty. His reign is said to have been fifty-two 
years in length. Ib-Ugiously ho is classed among the 
good kings (2 K lo*'! ). The only event recorded of 
this king by the Book of Kings is the restoration of 
Elath, the town at the head of the Gulf of Akabah. As 


his father Amaziah had conquered Edom, we conclude 
that this nation had revolted at the accession of Uzziah. 
The re-building of Elath (14**) points to some attempt 
at commerce, but of this our sources say nothing. We 
should be glad to know whether the subjection of Judah 
to Israel effected by Jehoash continued in this reign; 
but here again we are left to conjecture. The Chronicler 
(2 Ch 26) knows, indeed, of successes against the Philis- 
tines, Arabs, and Ammonites, as well as of extensive 
building operations, but the traditions drawn upon by 
this author are not always reliable. 

The additional fact related by the Book of Kings is 
that the king was a leper. On account of this disease 
he withdrew from public business, and his son Jotham 
acted as his representative (2 K 15«), This regency, as 
it may be called, may account for some of the chrono- 
logical difficulties of the period. Uzziah seems not to 
have been compelled to leave his palace. The Chronicler 
has the story of a conflict between Uzziah and the 
priesthood, according to which the monarch attempted 
to usurp the function of the chief priest and offer incense. 
For this the plague was sent upon him, after which he 
was tlirust out as unclean. 

Uzziah has been supposed to be mentioned in tlie 
Assyrian inscriptions in connexion with a campaign of 
Tiglath-plleser in the Lebanon region. But it is now 
generally conceded that the inscription in question has 
reference to some prince of Northern Syria. 

H. P. Smith. 

UZZIEL (‘my strength Is El*). — 1. A son of Kohath 
(Ex « Lv 10\ Nu 3 »®- » i Ch 6*- “ IS’® 23 « » 
24 *<); gentilic Uzzielites (Nu 3*’, 1 Ch 26 **). 2. 

A Simeonite (1 Ch 4<*). 3. Founder of a Benjamite 
family (l Ch 7’). 4. A musician, of the sons of Heraan 
(1 Ch 25 * [v.>« Azarel]). 6. A Levite, of the sons of 
Jeduthun (2 Ch 29 *^). 6. A goldsmith who aided in re- 
pairing the wall (Neh 3®). Georqb E. Bbrbt. 


V 


VAGABOND. — Gn 4‘* ‘a fugitive and a vagabond 
>hait thou 1)0 In the earth’ — i.e. a wanderer, as AV 
Vc 19‘* ‘certain of th(‘ vagabond Jews,' RV ‘strolling.’ 
In both places the word is used in its older and literal 
meaning (from Lat. vagari, to wander). 

VAHEB, — An unknown locality in Amorite territory 
(Nu 21«<'). 

VAIL, VEIL. — In AV thb word is spelled ‘vail’ 
and ‘veil,’ in RV • uniformly 'veil.' See Dress, J 6 
(b); also Tabernacle, § 6 (d), and Temple, §§ 9. 12. 

VAIZAXHA. — One of the ten sons of Haman (Est 9*). 

VALE, VALLEY. — ‘Vale’ is found in AV as the 
tr. of two Heb. words Smeq and shephdlak; ‘valley’ 
represents five Heb. words, biq'ah, gai’, nachul, 'Swicq, 
aheph^lah, and the Gr. phara[nigx. For sheph^lah (a 
low-lying tract of ground) and biq'ah (a broad plain) 
see art. Plain, and for nachal (wady) see art. Brook. 

1 . The word gai* (AV and RV always ‘valley’) refers 
to a narrow gorge, a glcti or ravine. A considerable 
humbttr of such are named in the OT, e.g. the valley 
of Hinnom, beside Jerusalem; of Iphtah-el, between 
Zebulun and Asher; of Zeboirn, S.E. of Gibeah; of 
Salt, etc., while several other valleys are mentioned 
without a special name being attached to them. 

The »t>ference in Ps 23^* to the ‘valley of the shadow of 
death' may be simply figurative of a place of peri! and loneli* 
ness, or, as Gun kef holds, the place through which the 
anoMmt Hebrews supposed the soul had to pass on the way to 
under worid. 


In the Apocrypha, ‘valley* Is the translation of 
pkara[n}gx and aulbn, the former appearing in the NT 
(Lk 3®). 

2. The word ’gmeg (generally tr. ‘valley’ but ‘vale* 
in AV of Gn 14» «- 87‘* and also In RV of Gn 14^’, 

Jos 15* 18'®, 1 S 17*- 21*) means literally depression, 

and is ‘a highlander's word for a valley as he looks 
doum into It, and is applied to wide avenues running up 
Into a mountainous country like the Vale of Elah, the 
Vale of Hebron, and the Vale of Aijalon' (HGIIL 384). 
Thus the 'Inieg is broader than a gai* and not so broad 
or extensive as a biq'ah (plain). A considerable number 
of vales are mentioned in the OT, e.g. of Siddim, of 
Shaveh, of Hebron, of Achor, of Aijalon, etc. 

Other vales are mentioned without special names 
being attached to them. The fertility of tht‘ vale 
(I S 6'M8 17*) and its suitability for cavalry operations 
(e.g. Jos 17*®, Jg ** etc.) are frequently referred to. 

W. F. Boyd. 

VANIAH. — One of the sons of Bani, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10*«) « 1 Es 9« Anos. 

VANITY. — The root-idea of the word Is ‘emptiness.’ 
Skeat suggests that the Lat. vanus (perhaps for vac’-nus) 
Is allied to vacates ‘empty.’ In English literature 
‘vanity ' signifies (1) emptiness, (2) falsity, (3) vainglory. 
The modern tendency is to coniine its use to the last 
meaning. But ‘vanity’ in the sense of ‘empty conceit* 
is not found in the English Bible, 

1. In (he OT. — (l) ‘Vanity’ is most Crequently the 
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VANITY 


VINE, VINEYARD 


tr. of ftedAel, ‘breath* or ‘vapour* The RV rightly 
gives the literal rendering in Is 57^*: ‘a breath <AV 
vanity) shall carry them all away.’ The word naturally 
became an image of^wnat is unsubstantial and transitory; 
in Ps 144* man is said to be ‘like a breath’ (RVm), 
because ‘his days are as a shadow that passeth away.' 
In Ecclesiastes ‘vanity’ often occurs; It connotes 
what is fleeting, unsatisfying, and profitless. ‘ Vanity 
of vanities’ (1* 12*) is the superlative expression of the 
idea of the futility of life. Jeremiah regards idols as 
‘vanity,’ because they are ‘the work of delusion’ (10**), 
‘lies and things wherein there is no profit’ (16‘*). 

(2) Another Heb. word (’dven), who.se root-meaning Ls 
‘breath’ or ‘nothingness,* is twice rendered ‘vanity’ 
in the RV, and is applied to idols (Is 412«, Zee lO^). 
But 'dven generally describes moral evil as what is 
naughty and worthless; the RV therefore substitutes 
‘iniquity’ for ‘vanity’ in Job 15“ Ps 10’; cf. Is 58®. 

(3) More frequently, however, ‘vanity’ is the tr. of 

8huv\ which also signifies ‘what is naught.’ In the OT it 
is used to set forth vanity as that which is hollow, unreal, 
and false. In Ps 41® RVm ‘he speaketh falsehood' 
is preferable; but the AV ‘he srx’aketh vanity’ ex- 
emplifies the close connexion between vain or empty 
words and lies (cf. Ps 12® 144«. Job 35i®, Pr 30*, Ezk 13* 
22**). (4) ‘Vanity’ occurs twice as the rendering of 

riq ‘emptiness,’ and refers to what is destined to end 
in failure (Ps 4*. Hab 2»®). (5) In the RV it is used 

for idhU ‘waste,’ but the marginal alternative in all 
passages but one (Is 69*) is ‘confusion* (Is 40'’- ** 44*). 

2. In the NT.—* Vain’ is the rendering of (a) kenos 
‘empty,’ (6) mataios ‘worthless.’ When the former 
word is used, stress is laid on the absence of good, 
especially in essential qualities. The true thouglit is 
suggested by the RVm ‘void’ in 1 Co 15‘® ‘* A 
partial exception Is Ja 2*® — a rare example of the absolute 
use of the word. The vain man’ is not only ‘one in 
whom the higher wisdom has found no entrance,’ but 
he is also ‘one who is puffed up with a vain conceit of 
his own spiritual insight ’ (Trench, NT Synonyms, p,181). 
Even here the primary negative force of the word is 
clearly discernible; the man’s conceit is ‘vain,’ that us 
to say, his conception of himself is devoid of real content. 
He is a 'man who cannot be depended on, whose deeds 
do not correspond to his words’ (Mayor, Com. in loc.). 
kenos is the word rendered ‘vain’ in the NT, except 
in the passages cited in the next paragraph. 

When ‘vain’ is the tr. of mataios, as in 1 Ck) 3*® 15‘’, 
Tit 3®, Ja 1», 1 P (cf. the adverb Mt 15®, Mk 7’), 
more than negative blame is implied. ‘By giving 
prominence to objectlessness it denotes what Is positively 
to be rejected, bad. ... In Biblical Greek the word is, 
in the strongest sense, the expression of perfect repudia- 
tion’ (Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lexicon of NT Greek, pp. 418, 
781). In 1 Ck) 16‘* the reference {kenos) is to ‘a hollow 
witness, a hollow belief,’ to a gospel which is ‘evacuated 
of all reality,’ and to a faith which has no genuine 
content.’ But in v.*’ the reference (mataios) is to a 
faith which is ‘frustrate,’ or ‘void of result,’ because it 
does not save from sin (cf. Findlay, EGT, in loc.). 

‘Vanity* occurs only three times in the NT (Ro 8*®, 
Eph 4^’, 2 P 2^*); it is always the tr. of mataiotis, which 
is not a classical word, but is often found in the LXX, 
especially as the rendering of hebhel ‘breath* (see 
above). When St. Paul describes the creation as 
‘subject to vanity ’ (Ro 8*®), he has in mind the marring 
of its perfection and the frustration of its Creator’s 
purpose by sin; nevertheless, the groanings of creation 
are, to his ear, the utterance of its hope of redemption. 
When he says that ‘the Gentiles walk in the vanity of 
their mind ’ (Eph 4*’), he is dwelling on the futility of 
their intellectual and moral groptngs, which is the result 
of their walking in darkness (v.‘*). In 2 P 2^« the 
intimate connexion between unreality and boastfulness 
in speech is well brought out in the graphic phra.se, 
*great swelling words of vanity.’ How pitiful the 


contrast between the high-sounding talk of the falM 
teachers who were themselves ‘ bond-servants of cornip- 
tion,' and yet had the effrontery to ‘promise liberty* 
to those whom in reality they were bringing into bondage 
vv.»*). J. G. Tasker. 

VASHNI. — Samuel’s firstborn son, according to MT 
of 1 Ch 6‘* 2*), which is followed by AV. RV, 

following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the strength of 
v .18 (83) and the 11 1 S 8®, supplies Joel as the name of 
Samuel’s oldest son, and substitute's ‘and the second 
Abiah’ for ‘Vashni and Abiah.’ 

VASHTI (Est 1®- " etc.). — See E.stheh [Book orl, 3. 

VAU OR WAW. — The sixth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the ll9th Psalm 
to designate the 6th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

VEDAN. — In RV the name of a country or city that 
traded with Tyre (Ezk 27‘®). AV has ‘Dan also.’ 
The passage Is so corrupt that no certainly correct 
reading is at present attainable. Cf. Uzal. 

J. F. McCurdy 

VEIL.— See Vail. 

VERMILION. — See Coi .oiniH, 4. 

VERSIONS . — See English Versions, Greer Ver- 
sions OF OT, Text of NT, Text Versions anl 
Language.s of OT, Vulgate, etc. 

VESSELS. — See House, § 9: Meals, § 6. For ‘the 
vessels of the tabernach*’ (AV) RV'^ has .sometimes 
‘furniture,’ sometimes ‘instruments,’ according to the 
context (cf. Nu with 32«), For the T('rnple cf. I Ch 
9®® in AV and RV. In On 43 “ ‘ve.ssels’ i.s equivalent 
to ‘saddlebags.’ In 1 Th 4< ' ves.sel’ probably stands 
for ‘body’ rather than 'wifi',* an alternative favou.’’td 
by many (see Milligan, Tkess., ad loc.). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VESTRY occurs only in 2 K 10®® ‘him that wa.s ovei 
the vestry,’ as the n'ndering of a word of uncertain 
meaning. Cf. 22*® ‘keeper of the wardrobe.* 

VESTURE. — In AV this word occurs as the rendering 
both of words denoting dress or raiiiK'nt generally, 
as Gn 41®’®, Ps 22*«, and of sp<‘cial words for tlie plaid- 
like upper garment of antiquity, as l )t 22*® (see Frinoe.s), 
Rev 19*®- *® (RV here ‘garment’), Rr wliich see Dress, 
§ 4 (a). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VIAL occurs In OT only in 1 3 10* AV, and 2 K 9* • 
RV (AV box) for an oil-fi.ask. In NT, RV has sub- 
stituted ‘bowl’ for ‘vial’ throughout (Rev 5* 15^ 
16*® ). The phials was a fiat ve.ssel, resembling a 
saucer, specially used for pouring libations of wine 
upon the altar of a deity. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VILLAGE. — For the OT villages and their relation 
to the ‘mother’ city, see City, and cf. Fortification 
AND SiEOECRAFT, Of/ iuit. In all pi riods of Heb. history 
the cultivators of the soil lived for greater security in 
villages, the cultivated and pa.sture land of which was 
held in common. Solitary homesteads were unknown. 
The NT writers and Jost^phus also distlngui.sh between 
a city (polls) and a village (kbmS), the distinction bedng 
primarily a difference not of size but of status. Thus 
in Mk 1** the word rendc^ntd ‘towns* Is literally 
‘village-cities’ (others render ‘market-towns’), i.e. 
places whicli are cities as regards population but not 
as regards constitutional status. When Josephus tetls 
us that 'the very least of’ the villages of Galilee ‘con- 
tained. above 15,000 inhabitants’ (BJ iii. ill. 2 [Niese, 
§ 43]), he is, more suo. drawing a very long bow indeed f 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

VINE, VINEYARD.— 

The usual Heb. word for ’vine’ is gephen, used of the 
grape-vine everywhere except in 2 K 4®®, where gephen sadeh 
(lit. ‘field vine’) refers to a wild-gourd vine. Another word, 
abreq (Is 6®, Jer 2®*), or aorSgdh (Gn 49**), refers to superio)^ 
vines with purple grapes. 
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VINEGAR 


VISION 


Vhe vine {VUU vinifera) is supposed to be a native | 
Of tne shores of the Caspian, but has been cultivated 
In Palestine from the earliest times, as is witnessed 
by the extensive remains of ancient vineyards. The 
^limate is peculiarly suited to the mpe. which reaches 
perfection during the prolonged sunshine and the dewy 
nights of late summer. Vines specially flourish on the 
hillsides unsulted for cereals (Jer 31\ Am 9*3). Viti- 
culture, which languished for centuries under the Arabs, 
has recently been revived by the German and Jewish 
colonies, and millions of imported vines of eholce strain 
have been planted. As in the case of the olive, the 
culture of the vine needs a peaceful, settled population, 
as the plants require several years’ care before bearing 
fruit (Zeph P’), and constant attention if they are to 
maintain their excellence; hence to sit under one’s 
*own vine and fig tree’ was a favourite image of peace 
(1 K 4*6, Mic 4*, Zee 3*®). In some districts to-day 
vines are trained over a trellis at the front door, making 
a cool summer resort. The Israelites found Palestine 
ready planted with vineyards (Dt 6“, Jos 24‘«, Neh 9“). 
The steps taken in making a vineyard are described 
In detail in Is 5. The land must be fenced (cf. Ps 80»*), 
the stones gathennl out, the clioicest i>ossible plants 
obtained. A winepress was cut in the rock, and a 
watch tower (Is 5’, Mt was buiJt to guard against 
intruders. These last includerl foxes (or jackals) (Ca2‘^) 
and boars (Ps 8()>=’). In such a tower the owmer’s 
family will probably pa.ss all the grape season; during 
the vintage a large i)roportion of the tgjople are to be 
found living in the vineyards. Every spring the soil 
between the vines must be dug or ploughed up and the 
plants pruned (Lv 25^ Is 5®); neglect of this leads to 
rapid deterioration of the grapes; only the slothful 
man could i>ermit his vineyard to be overgrown with 
‘thorns and nettles’ and ‘the stone wall thercKif to be 
broken down’ (I^ 24^° 3‘). The clusters of grapes 
are often enormous (cf, Nu 13“). When the vintage 
is over and the leaves turn sere and yellow, the vineyards 
have a very desolate look (Is 34M. The failure of the 
vintage was looked upon as one, of God’s terrible punish- 
ments (Ps 78^7, Jer 8‘3, Hab 3‘G, and a succe.ssful and 
prolonged vintage as a sign of blessing (Lv 2(1®). Of 
the vast quantities of grapes produced in ancient times 
a large proportion was, without doubL converted into 
diba (Arab.) or grape honey (cf. Heb. honey ’), 

a form of thick, intensely sweet grap^^ juice, which is still 
made in considerable quantities in Syria, but which must 
have been much more important In the days when cane 
sugar was unknown. Many references to ‘honey’ prob- 
ably refer to this product rather than to that of the bee. 

Israel is comparevi to a vine in Ezk 1 5. 1 7, Is 5, and Ps80, 
The vine-leaf was a favourite design on Jewish coins. 
The numerous references to the vine in the NT {e.g. 
Mt 20‘*^ 21*« , Jn 15) iK)int to the continued im- 

portance of viticulture in tho.se days. 

Vine of Sodom (Dt 32*^). — If the reference is to any 
particular plant — which is very doubtful — the most 
probable is the colocynth (Citndlua colocynthia) ; s<»e 
Gourd. The apple-sized fruit of the curious *osher 
iCalotropis procera) has been suggested; but though 
this answers well to the description by Josephus {BJ 
IV. viil, 4) of the ‘fruits of Sodom’ which vanish into 
ashes, so substantial a tree, with Its cork-1 Ike bark and 
large glossy leaves, could in no sense be called a vine, 

E. W. G. Mahtbrman. 

VIKEGAR. — ^The light wine of Bible times, in con- 
sequence of the primitive methods of manufacture 
then in vogue (for which see Wine and Strong Drink), 
turned sour much more rapidly than modern wines. 
In this condition it was termed chdmcta (lit. ‘sour 
(Stuff]’), and was used, mixed with water, as a drink 
by the peasants <Ru The Nazirite’s vow of ab- 

stinence Included also ‘vinegar of wine’ and ‘vinegar 
of strong drink,’ i.e, of ail intoxicating liquor other 
ttum grape-wine (Nu 6*)« The Jewish cMmeu corre- 


sponded to tne Homan poaca, the favourite drink of the 
soldiers, which those charged with our Lord s cruci- 
ftxion offered Him on the cross — EV ‘ vinegar’ (Jn 
but not Mt 27**, see RV). A, R. S. Kennedy. 

VIOL.— See Music, etc., 4 (1) (6). 

VIOLET. — See Colours, 5. 

VIPER. — See Serpent. 

VIRGIN usually represents (a) Heb. bethuiah, an un- 
married maiden. The word is frequently applied to 
countries, often with the addition of ‘daughter,’ e.g. 
Israel (Jer 18‘», Am 5*), Zion (2 K lO^*, La 2»»), Babylon 
(Is 47‘), Egypt (Jer 46“). In Jl 1* It Is used of a young 
widow. Dt 22**® has laws for the protection of virgins; 
v.»* insists on the importance of virginity In a bride. 
(5) In Is 7‘* a rare word ‘of md/i is used (RVm * maiden'). 
The OT usage is indecisive as to whether it is confined 
to the unmarried {e.g. Ex 2*, Ca 1* 6*; masc. 1 S 17“ 
20“). The Arab, root means ‘to be mature,’ and the 
Aram, does not connote virginity. The word appar- 
ently means ‘one of marriageable age,’ and is certainly 
not the word which would naturally be used if ‘ virginity’ 
were the point to be emphasized. LXX has parthenos 
(‘virgin’); so Mt 1*»; but the complaints of Justin and 
Irenapus against the later Jewish tr. nednta (‘damsel’) 
are hardly justifiable. A modern view holds that Isaiah 
was adopting the language of a current mythological 
tradition, and intended the word to convey the idea of 
a divine mother (note ‘the virgin,’ RVm). (c) Rev 14* 
uses the word of men, probably metaphorically, implying 
chastity, not celibacy; cf. 2 Co 11*. Ac 21® is probably 
the germ of the later ‘order’ of virgins. For ‘Virgin- 
birth’ see pp. 589b, 705*. C. W. Emmet. 

VIRTUE.— In Mk 5“, Lk 8*« the word ‘virtue* is 
used with the antiquated meaning of ‘ power,' or ‘power- 
ful influence’ (Gr. dynamia). 

VISION.— 1. In OT. — In its earlier form the vision 
is closely as.sociated with belief in dreams (wh. see) as 
the normal vehicle of Divine revelation. The two words 
are repeatedly used of the same experience, the dream 
being rather the form, the vi.sion the aubatance (e.g, 
Dn ‘2** 4®, cf. Jl 2*«). The common phrase ‘visions 
of the night’ embodies the same conception (Dn 2‘», 
Job 4», On 46*; cf. 1 S Ac 16®). In the darkness, 
when the eye is closed (Nu 24*- *) and the natural faculties 
are su.spended by sleep, God speaks to men. A further 
I stage is the belief in an exalted condition of quickened 
spiritual discernment (‘ecstasy’ Ac 11* 22*’’, cf. Gn 15** 
fLXX]), detached from the dream-state and furthered 
by fasting, prayer, and self-discipline (Dn 10*-*, cf. 
Ac 10®'**). But in the later OT books neither ecstasy 
nor the objective vision, with its disclosure in cryptic 
symbolism of future happenings (Daniel ), or of the nature 
and purposes of Go<l (Ezekiel, Zechariah), has a place in 
the normal line of development of man’s conception of 
t!\e methods of Divine revelation. The earlier prophets 
had already attained to the idea of vision as inspired 
insight, of revelation as an inward and ethical word of 
God (Is 1* 2* etc.; cf. 1 S 3», Ps 89*»). Their prophetic 
consciousness is not born of special theophanies, but 
rather of a resistless sense of constraint upon them to 
discern and utter the Divine will (Am 7** **. Is 6*, 
Jer 1«, Ezk 3*>-“). Ecstasies and visual appearances are 
the exception (Am 7»-» 8*, Is 6, Jer I**-**). In Is 22* * 
hizz&vGn ‘ valley of vision’ (EV) Is possibly a mistake 
for gt liinndm, 'Valley of HInnom.’ 

2. In NT. — St. Paul once makes incidental reference 
to his ‘visions’ (2 Co 12*), and perhaps confirms the 
objective character of the revelation to him on the road 
to Damascus (Gal 1** **, 1 Co 9* lt-*L Visions are also 
recxirded in Lk 1. 2, Ac 10. 11. 16; and the term is once 
applied to the Transfiguration (Mt 17®; Mk. Lk. ‘the 
things which they had seen’). But the NT vision is 
practically confined to the Apocalyptic imagery of tba 
Book of Revelation. B. W. Qxaait 
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VOPH8Z. — The father of the Naphtalitespy (Nu 

VOWS.— In common with most peoples of the ancient 
world, the making of vows was of frequent occurrence 
among the Israelites. The underlying idea in making 
a vow was to propitiate the Deity ; this was done either 
by promising to do something for Him, or to please Him 
by the exercise of self-denial. Vows were made from a 
variety of motives: Jacob vows a vow according to 
which he will please Jahweh by becoming His worshipper, 
on condition that Jahweh will keep him safe during his 
journey and give him food and raiment (Gn 
Jephthah vows to offer to Jahweh the first i)erson he 
sees coming out of his house on his return from battle, 
prodded he Is victorious (Jg IP® Hannah vows 
that if Jahweh gives her a son, she will dedicate him to 
the service of God (IS 1»). These cases are typical: 
in each something is promised to God, on condition that 
God will do something for him who makes the vow. But 
there was another class of vows which were of a more 
disinterested character; the most striking here would be 
the Nazirite vow, according to which a man undertook 
to lead a strenuously austere life, which was supposed 
to approximate to the simple life of the patriarchs; 
that was done out of protest against the current mode of 
iife, which had been largely adopted from the Canaanites; 
indeed, the Nazirite vow implied, arid was intended to 
be, a life of greater loyalty to Jahweh. 

There are two words in Hebrew for a vow — though they 
do not necessarily correspond to the two ide^ just mentioned: 
neder, which is a vow wnereby a man dedicates something, 
even himself, to God; 'iasar, a vow by which a man binds 
himself to abstain f rom enjoyment, or to exercise self-denial, 
in honour of Jahweh. 

Vows were clearly of very common occurrence In 
Israel, indeed It would almost seem as though at one 
lime it was deemed generally incumbent on men to make 
vows; this would, at all events, explain the words in 
Dt 23“, ‘But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be 
no sin in ihee.* A vow having once been made had to 
be kept at all costs (Dt 23«- «, Nu 30», Jg 11»); though, 
as regards women, they might be absolved by father or 
husband, under certain conditions, from fulfilling a 
vow (Nu 30‘-®). From the expre.ssion used in connexion 
with the making of a vow, to bind the soul’ (Nu 30*), 
t would seem that the idea was that if the vow was 
broken the life was forfeited to the Deity to whom the 
vow had been made; the warning, therefore, of Pr 20“, 
Ex 6* w> , was needed. 

In making a vow in which something was promised 
to Jahweh, only such things could be promised as were 
truly the property of him who vowed ; for this reason a 
man might not promise a firstling or the like, as that was 
already the property of Jahweh (cf. Lv 27»-*®). 

In later times the spirit in which vows were observed 
appears to have degenerated; Malachi speaks sternly 
of those who make a vow, and in fulfilling it sacrifice 
unto the Lord *a blemished thing’ ( 1 ^). Another, 
and still worse, misuse of vows meets us in the Gospels: 
the spurious piety of some men induced them to vow 
gifts to the use of the sanctuary, but they neglected, 
in consequence, the most obvious duties of natural 
afiection; when a man uttered the word ‘Oorban* in 
reference to any possession of his, it meant that it was 
dedicated to God. Money that should have gone to the 
support of aged parents was pronounced to be ‘ Corban,’ 
the son felt himself relieved of all further responsibility 
regarding his parents, and took honour to himself tor 
naving piously dedicated his substance to God (see 
Mt 16*, Mk 7^ ). W. O. E. Obsterlby. 

VtTLOATE.— 1. The position of the Latin Vulgate, as 
a version of the original texts of the Bible, has been dealt 
with in the two articles on the Text of the OT and the 
NT. But its Interest and Importance do not enn there. 
Just as the LXX, apart from its importance as eviaence 
for the text ot the OT, has a history as an Integral part 
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of the Bible of the Eastern Church, so also does the 
Vulgate deserve consideration as the Bible of the Ohurcr> 
in the West. Although the English Bible, to which we 
have been accustomed for nearly 300 years, is in the 
main a translation from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
it must be remembered that for the first thousand years 
of the English Church the Bible of this country whether 
in I^Atin or in English, was the Vulgate. In Germany 
the conditions were much the same, with the difference 
that Luther’s Bible was still more indebted to the 
Vulgate than was our AV; while in France, Italy, and 
Spain the supremacy of the Vulgate lasts to this day. 
In considering, therefore, the history of the Vulgate, 
we are considering the history of the Scriptures in the 
form in which they have been mainly known in Western 
Europe. 

2. The textual articles above mentioned have shown 
that, when Jerome's Biblical labours were at an end, 
about A.D. 404, the Latin Bible a.s left by him was a very 
complex structure, the parts of which differed very 
considerably in their relations to the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts. The Canonical Books of the OT, 
except the Psalms, were Jerome’s fresh translation from 
the Massoretic Hebrew. The Psalms were extant in 
three forms — (a) the Roman, Jerome’s slightly revised 
edition of the OL, which still held its own in a few 
churches; (6) the Gallican, his more fully revised 
version from the Hexaplar text of the LXX; and (c) the 
Hebrew, his new translation of the Massoretic text; 
of these it was the second, not the third, that was 
taken into general u.se. Of the deutero-canonlcal books, 
or Apocrypha, Judith and Tobit, with the additions to 
Daniel, were in Jerome’s very hasty version; the re- 
mainder, which he had refu.sed to touch (as not recog- 
nized by the Massoretic canon), continued to circulate 
in the OL. The Gosp<*ls were Jerome’.s somewhat 
con.servatlve revision of the OL; the rest of the NT was 
a much more superficial revision of the same. The 
Latin Bible, therefore, which we know as the Vulgate 
was not wholly Jerome’s work, still less did it represent 
his full and final views on the textual criticism of the 
Bible; and, naturally. It did not tor a long time acquire 
the name of Vulgate.’ The ‘vulgata editio,’ of which 
Jerome himself speaks, is primarily the Gr. LXX, and 
secondarily the OL as a translation of It. It is not 
until the 13th cent, that the epithet Is found applied to 
Jerome's version by Roger Bacon (who, however, also 
uses it of the LXX); and it was canonized, so to 
speak, by its use in the decree of the Council of Trent, 
which speaks of it as ‘ haec Ipsa vetus et vulgata editio.’ 
By that time, however, it differed in many points of 
detail from the text which Jerome left behind him; 
and it is of the history of Jerqme’.s version during this 
period of some twelve hundred years that it is proposed 
to speak In the present article. 

3. Jerome’s correspondence and the prefaces attached 
by him to the several books of his translation (notably 
those prefixed to the Pentateuch, Joshua, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Job, Isaiah, and the Gospels) sufficiently 
show the reception given to his work by his contempo- 
raries. He complains constantly and bitterly of the 
virulence of his critics, who charge him with deliberate 
perversions of Scripture, and refuse to make themselves 
acquainted with the conditions of his task. Especially 
was this the case with the OT. In the NT Jerome had 
restrained his correcting pen, and made alterations only 
when the sense required it (‘Ita calaino temperavimus 
ut his tantum qu» sensum videbantur rautare correctls, 
reliqiia manere pateremur ut fuerant’ (ProBf. ad 
Damoswm)); and though even these were sufficient to 
cause discontent among many readers, the openlrtgs 
given to adverse criticism were relatively Insignificant. 
But in the case of the OT the basis of the OL rendering 
to which people were accustomed was the LXX, the 
differences of which from the Massoretic Hebrew are 
often voor wide. When, therefore, readers found wbola 
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^images omitted or transposed, and the meanings of 
very many sentences altered beyond all recognition, 
they believed that violence was being done to the sacred 
text; nor were they prepared to admit as axiomatic 
the superiority of the Hebrew text to the Greek, the 
OT of the Jews to the OT of the Christians. Even 
Augustine, who commended and used Jerome’s revision 
of the Gospels, questioned the expediency of the far- 
reaching changes made in the OT. 

4 . Nor was Jerome’s translation assisted by authority 
to oust its predecessor. Never until 1546 was it officially 
adopted by the Roman Church to the excliusion of all 
rivals. It is true that the revision of the Gosiwils was 
undertaken at the instance of Pope Damasus, and was 
published under the sanction of his name; and the 
Gallican version of the Psalms was quickly and generally 
adopted. But the new translation of the OT from the 
Hebrew had no such shadow of official authority. It 
was an independent venture of Jerome's, encouraged 
by his personal friends (among wliom were some bishops), 
and deriving weight from his reputation as a scholar 
and from the success of his previous work, but in no 
sense officially commissioned or officially adopted. It 
was thrown on the world to win its way by its own 
merits, with the strong weight of popular prejudice 
against it, and dependent for its success on the admission 
of its fundamental critical assumption of the superiority 
of the Massoretic Hebrew to the LXX. It is not to be 
wondered at if its progress in general favour was slow, 
and if Its text was greatly modified lx‘fore it reached 
the stage of universal acceptance. 

6 . The extant evidence (consisting of occasional 
statements by ecclesiastical writers, and their ascertain- 
able practice in Biblical quotations) is not sufficient to 
enable us to trace in detail the acceptance of Jerome’s 
version In the various La tin -speaking countries. Gaul, 
as it was the first country to adopt his second Psalter, 
was also the first to accept the Vulgate as a w'hole, and in 
the 6lh cent, the use of it appears to have b<*en general 
there; but Gaul, it must be remembered, from tlie point 
of view of Christian literature, was at this time confined 
mainly to the provinces of the extreme south. Isidore 
of Seville, however, testifies to tl»e general use of the 
Vulg. by all churches, as being alike more faithful and 
more lucid than its predecessors. In tlie 6th cent, it 
is probable that its use was g(‘neral among scholars. 
Victor of Capua, about 541, finding a Latin version of 
the Dlatessaron according to the OL text, and btdng 
desirousof making it generally known, had It transcribed, 
with the substitution of the Vulg. for the OL. Gregory 
the Great (d. 604) used the Vulg. as the basis of his 
commentary on Job, but 8p<*aks of both versions as 
existing and recognized by the Church ('Novam 
translationem dissero, sed, ut comprobationis causa 
exigit, nunc novam nunc veterem per tt'Stimonia 
assumo; ut, quia sedes Armstolica utraque utitur, mei 
quoque labor studii ex utraque fuldatur’). On the 
other hand, Prlmasius is evidence of tiie continued use 
of the OL in Africa; and a considerable numlK-r of the 
extant fragments of OL MSS are of the 6th cent, 
or later date [see Text op MT, 20]. In general It Is 
probable that the old version was retained by the 
common people, and by such of the clergy as took little 
interest in questions of textual scholarship, long after 
it had been abandoned by scholars. In any case, it is 
certain that the Vulg. was never officially adopted in 
early times by the Roman Church, but made its way 
gradually by its own merits. The continuance of the 
OL in secluded districts is illustrated by the fact that 
Ood. Oolbertinus (c) was written as late as the 12th 
cent. In Languedoc, and Cod. Gigas ig of the Acts) in the 
iSth cent, in Bohemia. 

8. Although this method of official non-interference 
was probably necessary, in view of the fact that Jerome’s 
version of the OT was a private venture, and one which 
r9ovi>ked much hostile criticism, and although In the 
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end the new translation gained the credit of a complete 
victory on its merits as the superior version for general 
use, nevertheless the price of these advantages was 
heavy. If the Vulgate had enjoyed from the first the 
protection of an official sanction, which Sixtus and 
Clement ultimately gave .‘o the printed text, it would have 
come down to us in a much purer form than is actually 
the case. Under the actual conditions, it was peculiarly 
exp<)8ed to corruption, both by the ordinary mistakeR of 
scribes and by contamination with the familiar OL. In 
some cases whole books or chapters in a Vulg. MS con- 
tain an OL text; for some reason which is quite obscure, 
Mt. especially tended to remain in the earlier form. 
Thiw Codd. ffb /i, r* all have Mt. in OL, and the remain- 
ing Evv. in Vulgate. Cod. Gigas is OL in Acts and Apoc., 
Vulg. in the rest of the Bible. Cod. p of the Acts is 
OL in Ac 28 *®- 8 o, while the rest of the book ia 

Vulg. Codd. fP, of the Gospels and ff of Cath. Epp. 
have texts in which OL and Vulg. are mixed in various 
proportions. Even where OL elements do not enter to 
a sufficient extent to be noteworthy, MSS of the VuIk. 
tend to differ very considerably. In tlie absence of any 
central authority to exercise control, scrilws treaited 
tlie text with freedom or with carelessness, and different 
types of text grew up in the different countries of 
Western Europe. It is with these different nation?* 
texts that the history of the Vulg. in the Middle Age^ 
is principally concerned. 

7. During the 5th and 6th ccmturles, when Jerome’t 
version was winning its way outwards from tlie centre 
of the Latin-.sp(‘aking Church, the conditions over a 
large part of We.stern Europe were ill fitted for Its 
reception. Gaul, in the 5th cent., was fully occupied 
with the effort first to oppose and then to assimilate 
the heathen Frankish Invaders; and even in the 6th 
it was a scene of almost perpetual war and iiitt.Tnal 
struggles. Germany was almost wholly pagan. Britain 
was in the throes of the English conquest, and tlie 
ancient Britlsli Church was submerged, except in Wales 
and Ireland. Outside Italy, only Visigotlilc Spain 
(Arian, but still Christian, until about 506) and 
Celtic Ireland were freely open at first to the access 
of the Scriptures; and in these two countries (cut off, 
as they subsequently were, from ctmtral Christendom 
by the Moorish invasion of Spain and the English con- 
quest of Britain) the two principal types of text came into 
l^ing, which, in various combinations with purer texts 
from Italy, are found in the different MSS which have 
come down to the present day. From the Visigothic 
kingdom the Spanish influences made tlieir way north- 
ward into the lieart of France. Irish missionaries carried 
the Bible first into southern Scotland, then into North- 
umbria, then into northern France and up the Rhine 
into Germany, ixmetrating even into vSwitzerland and 
Italy, and leaAing traces of their handiwork in MSS 
produced in all these countries. Meanwhile Rome was 
a constant centre of attraction and influence; and to and 
from Italy there was an unceasing stream of travellers, 
and not least between Italy and distant Britain. These 
historical facts find their illustration in the Vulg. MSS 
still extant, which c.an be connected witii the various 
churches. 

8. In the 6th and 7th cent, the primacy of missionary 
zeal and Christian enterprise rested with the Irish Church* 
but in the latter part of the 7th and the first half of the 
8th cent, the Church of Northumbria sprang into prom- 
inence, and added to the gifts which it had received 
from Iona a spirit of Christian scholarship which gave 
it for a time the first place in Christendom In this respect 
In the production of this sciiolarship the arrival o* 
Theodore of Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury in 662 
happily co-opt^rated, if It was not a chief stimulus; foi 
Theodore and his companions brought with them from 
Italy copies of the Latin Bible in a purer text thaa 
Ireland had been able to provide. There is cl ear evident 
to show that the celebrated Lindisfarne Gospels ^'Y 9'^ 
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Wordsworth's numeration) was copied from one of these 
K^S. and the same was probably the case with another 
Northern copy of the Gospels now in the British Museum 
(Royal 1 B vii.). Tne great Cod. Amiatinus (A) itself, 
the best single MS of the Latin Bible in existence, was 
written In Northumbria before 716, and must have been 
copied from MSS brought from Italy either by Theodore 
or by Oeolfrid of Jarrow, by whose order it was made. 
Other MSS (notably A and S), written in the north, are 
closely akin to these, and must be derived from the same 
source; and this whole group of MSS furnishes the best 
text of the Vulg. now available. The centres of English 
scholarship, to which this pre-eminence in Biblical study 
was due, were the twin monasteries of Wearraouth and 
Jarrow, of which the most famous membors were Ceolfrid 
and Bede; but their influence spread widely over North- 
umbria, and was renowned in the more distant parts of 
England and western Europe. 

0. To this renown it was due that, when a king at last 
arose in France with a desire to improve the religious 
education of his country, he turned to Northumbria for 
the necessary assistance to carry out the reform. The 
king was Charlemagne, and the scholar whom he invited 
to lielp him was Alcuin of York; and the record of their 
Joint achievement constitutes the next chapter in the 
history of the Vulgate. Alcuin came to France in 781, 
and was made master of the schools attached to Charle- 
magne’s court at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). He was 
subsequently made titular abbot of Tours, and in 796 he 
obtained leave to retire to that monastery, where he spent 
the nine remaining years of his life (rf. 805) in establlsliing 
the school of calligraphy for which Tours was long famous. 
His work in connexion with the Latin Bible falls into two 
stages. To the earlier part of his life at Aix belongs, in 
all probability, the beginning of a series of magnificent 
copies of the Gospels, of which several have survived to 
the present day. Certainly, tb(‘y date from about this 
period, and have their home in the country of the Rhine 
and the Moselle. They are obviously modelled on the 
Anglo-Celtic MSS, of which the Llndisfarne GosjKfls is the 
most eminent example. Prefixed to each Gospel Is a 
portrait of the Evangelist (in the Byzantine style), a full 
page of elaborate decoration, and another containing the 
first words of the Gospel in highly ornamental illumina- 
tion. The English MSS excel their French successors 
In elaboration and skill of workmanship; but the French 
books have an added gorgeousness from the lavish use 
of gold, the whole of the text being written in gold letters, 
sometimes upon purple vellum. Hence the whole series 
of these books (the production of which continued 
through the greater part of the 9th cent.) is often 
described as the ‘Golden Gospels.’ 

10. The Importance of the ‘ Golden Gospels * group of 
MSS is artistic rather than textual, and although their 
dependence upon Anglo-Celtic models Is ob\iou.s, their 
connexion with Alcuin personally is only hypothetical. 
It Is otherwise in both respects with another great group 
of MSS, which are directly due to the commission given 
by Charlemagne to Alcuin to reform the current text 
of the Vulgate. About the end of 790, Alcuin established 
the school of Tours, and sent to York for MSS to enable 
him to carry out his work. On Christmas Day of 801 
He presented to the king a complete Bible, carefully 
•evised. Several descendants of this Bible are still In 
existence, and enable us to judge of Alcuin’s work. 
They differ from the ‘Golden Gospels' In being complete 
Bibles, and In being written In the beautiful small minus- 
cule which at this time, under Charlemagne’s influence, 
superseded the tortured and unsightly script of the 
Merovingian and Lombardic traditions, and of which 
Tours was one of the principal homes. Tlie MS. which 
appears most accurately to represent the edition of 
Aicuin at the present day is the Cod. Valllcellianus at 
Home (Wordsworth’s V); with this Wordsworth and 
White associate the ‘Caroline Bible' (Add. MS 10646 
fWwdswqrth’p K1 40 the Prttlsb Museum), and thera are 
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some 8 or 10 other MSS (written mostly at Tours) , besidei 
several others containing the Gospels only, which lo 
varying degrees belong to the same group. In text 
these MSS naturally show a great affinity to the North* 
Umbrian MSS headed by the Cod. Amiatinus, and there 
is no question that Alcuin introduced into France a far 
purer text of the Vulgate than any which it had hitherto 
possessed. 

11. Alcuin’s attempt, however, was not the only one 
made in France at this period to reform the current 
Bible text. Another edition was almost simultaneously 
produced in western France by Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans and abbot of Fleury (about 796-821); but its 
character was very different from that of Alcuin. 
Theodulf was a Visigoth, probably from Seplimania, 
the large district of southern France which then formed 
part of the Visigothic kingdom of Spain; and it was to 
Spain that he looked for materials for his revision of the 
Latin Bible. The MS wliich represents his edition most 
fully (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9380) has a text closely connected 
with the Spanish type of which the Codd. Cavensls and 
Toletanus are the most prominent examples, except in 
the Gospels, whicli are akin rather to the Irish type; and 
a contemporary hand has added a number of variants, 
which are often Alcuinian in character. With this MS 
may be associated a volume? at Puy, and Add. MS 24124 
in the British Museum, which are clOvSely akin to the Paris 
MS, but follow sometimes Its first and sometimes its 
second reading; the latter (especially in its corrections) 
has been used by Wordsworth and Wiilte along with the 
Paris MS to represent the Theodulfian edition. All are 
written in an extremely minute Caroline minuscule. 

12. In spite, however, of the labour spent upon these 
attempts to improve the current text of the Vulgate, 
tlie forces of deterioration were more powerfulthan those 
of renovation. Theodulf’s edition, which was a private 
venture, without the advantages of Impt^rial patronage, 
had no wide sphere of influence, and left no permanent 
mark on the text of the Vulgate. AJeuin's had, no doubt, 
much greater authority and effect; yet its influence was 
only transient, and even at Tours Itself the MSS produced 
within the next two generations show a progressive 
departure from his standard. On the other hand, the 
study of the Scriptures was now definitely Implanted on 
the Continent, and the number of copies of them produced 
In France and Germany shows a great increase*. During 
the 9th cent, splendid copies of the ‘Golden Gospels* 
continued to be produced in the valley of the Rhine, and 
Alcuinian texts at Tours; while a new centre of Scripture 
study and reproduction came into existence In Switzer- 
land, at the famous abb<*y of St. Gall. The library and 
scriptorium of this monastery (many of the Inmates of 
which were English or Irish monks) first became notable 
under abbot Gozl>e?rt (816-836), and perhaps reached 
the height of their Importance under abbot Hartmut 
(872-883). Many copies of the Bible were written there, 
and the Influence of St. Gall permeated a large portion of 
central Europe. Here, too, wa.s produced by Walafrldus 
Strabo, dean of St. Gall befon? 842, the original form of 
the Glossa Ordinaria, tlie standard commentary on the 
Bible in the Middle Ages. 

13. After Alcuin and Theodulf no important effort 
was made to recover the original text of the Vulgate, 
though some attempt in this direction was made by 
Lanfranc, of which no traces seem to survive; but the 
history of its diffusion can to some extent be followed by 
the help of the extant MSS, which now begin to increase 
greatly in number. The tradition of the ‘Golden 
Gospels ' was carried Into Germany, where copies of the 
Gospels were produced on a smaller scale, with less 
ornamentation, and in a rather heavy Caroline minuscule, 
which clearly derive their origin from this source. In 
France Itself, too, the later representatives of this school 
are inferior in size and execution to their predecessors 
Spain and Ireland had by this time ceased to be of 
primary’ importance io the circulation of Bible texU 
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In England a new departure was made, on a higher scale i 
of artistic merit, in the fine Gospels and Service-Books 
produced at Winchester between about 960 and 1060, tiie 
chief characteristics of whicii are broad bands of gold 
forming a framework with interlaced foliage. These 
details, howev'^r, relate more to the liistory of art than 
to that of the Bible, and with regard to the spread of the 
knowledge of tlie Scriptures there is nothing of import- 
ance to note in the 10th and 11th cents, beyond the 
increase of monasteries in all the countries of western 
Europe, in the scriptoria of which the multiplication of 
copies proceeded apace. 

14. In the 12th cent, the most noteworthy phenom- 
enon, both in England and on the Continent, is the 
popularity of annotated copies of the various books 
of the Bible. The ordinary arrangement is for the 
Bible text to occupy a single narrow column down the 
centre of the page, while on either side of it is the com- 
mentary; but wliere the commentary is scanty, the 
Biblical column expands to fill the Hi)ace, and vice versa. 
The main staple of the commentary is normally the 
Olossa Ordinarin; but this, being itself a compilation 
of extracts from pre-existing commentaries (Jerome, 
Augustine, Isidore, B(ide, etc.), lent itself readily to 
expaasion or contraction, so that different MSS differ 
not inconsidvTably in their contents. The various 
book.s of the Bihle generally form separate MSS, or 
small groups of them are combined. Simultaneously 
with tliese, some very large Bibles were produced, 
handsomely decorated wdth illuminated initials. Of 
these the best exarni)les come from England or northern 
France. Th(*se are of the nature of Mitions de luxe, 
wiiile the copies with commentaries testify to the 
extent to which the Bible was at this time studied, 
at any rate in the larger rnona.steries; and the cata- 
logues of monastic', libraries which still exist confirm 
this impression by showing wliat a large number of 
such annotated MSS were preserved in them, no doubt 
for the study of the monks, 

16. A further stcfi in a<ivance was taken in the 13th 
cent., which is to be attributed apparently to the influ- 
ence of the University of Paris then at the height of 
its renown and the intellectual centre of Europe. The 
present chapter division of the Bible text is said to 
have l)een first made by Stepb<*n Langton (archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1207-122Sb while a doctor at Paris; 
and the 13th cent, (probul)ly under the influence of 
St. Loui.s) witiiesso<l a nunarkable output of Vulgate 
MSS of the comphde Bible. Hitherto complete Bibles 
had almost always becui very large volumes, suitable 
only for liturgical use; but by the adoption of very 
thin vellurn and wry small writing it was now found 
possible to corny) ress tlie whole Bihle into volumes of 
quite moderate size, comy)arable with the ordinary 
printed Bibles of to-day. For example, one such 
volume, containing the whole Bible with amy)le margins, 
measures Six.'lixli inches, and consists of 471 leaves. 
From the ay)pearance of the.se Bibles (hundreds of 
which are still extant) it is evident that they were in- 
tended for private us(\ and tliey testify to a remarkable 
growth In the personal study of the Scriptures. The 
texts of these MSS seem to embody tlie results of a 
revision at the hands of the Paris doctors. Corrcctoria, 
or collections of improved reading.s, were Is.sued at 
Paris about 1230, and at other places during this cent,, 
the best being the ‘ (^orrectoriiim Vaticanum,' .so called 
from a MS in the Vatican Library. This revision, how- 
ever, was superficial rather than scientific, and is of im- 
portance in the history of the Vulgate mainly because 
it established the normal text which was current at 
the time of the invention of printing. These small 
Bibles were produced almost as plentifully in England 
as in France, and In an identical style, which continued 
well Into the 14th century. 

16. After the Parisian revision of the 13th cent. 
BO iiniK>rtant modification of the text or status of the 


Latin Bible took place until the invention of printing 
two centuries later. The first book to be printed in 
Europe was the Latin Bible, published in 1466 by Guten- 
berg and Fust (now popularly known as the Mazarin 
Bible, from the circumstance that tlie first copy of it 
to attract notice in modem times wa.s that in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin). In type this Bible resembles the 
conternyiorary large German Bible MSS; in text It is 
the ordinary Vulgate of the 15tli century. During the 
next century Bibles poured from the press, but with 
little or no attempt at revision of the text. Some 
MSS were consulted in the preparation of the Complu- 
teasian Polyglot; but the only editions before the 
middle of the 16th cent, which deserve the name of 
critical are those of Stephanus in 1540 and Hentenius in 
1547, which laid the foundations of the inoderr printed 
Vulgate. It is, however, to the ac tion of the Oouncil of 
Trent that the genesis of an authorized text is ultimately 
due. Soon after its meeting, in 1546, a decree was 
pas.sed declaring tliat the ‘vetus et vulgata editio* 
of the Scriptures was to be accepted as authentic, and 
that it should be printed in the most accurate form 
possible. It was forty years, however, before this 
decree bore fruit. Sixtus V., in his short pontificate 
of five y€*ars (1585-90), not only caused the production 
of an edition of the Greek OT (1.5S7), but in 1590 issued 
a Latin Bible which he declared was to be accepted as 
the autlicntic edition demanded by the Council of Trent. 
This edition was the work of a board of revisers appointed 
for the puri>ose, but Sixtus him.self examined their 
results before they w^ere publislied, and introduced a 
large number of alterations (rarely for the better) on 
his own authority. The Sixtine edition, however, had 
hardly been issued when it was recalled in 1592 by 
Clement Vm. , at the instance, it is believed, of the 
Jesuits, with whom Sixtus liad quarrelled; and in the 
same year a new edition was issued under the authority 
of Clement, with a preface by the famous Jesuit Bellar 
min, in which (to avoid the appearance of a conflict 
between Popes) the suppression of tiie Sixtine edition 
Is falsely stated to be due to the abundance in it of 
printers’ errors, and to have been contemplated by 
Sixtus himself. The Clementine revisers In many 
instances restored tlu? readings of Sixtus’ board, which 
Sixtus him.s(!lf bad altered; and the general result of 
their labours was to pro<iuce a text resembling that of 
Hentenius, while the Sixtine edition was nearer to that 
of Stephanus. The bull in which the Clementine 
edition was promulgated forbade any future alteration 
of the text and any printing of various readings In the 
margin, and thereby stereotyped the official text of the 
Vulgate from that day until this. 

17. Clement’s bull praetically closed the textual 
criticism of the Vulgiite in the Roman Church, though 
Vallarsi was able to print a new text in his edition of the 
works of St. Jerome in 1734, and Vercellone publi.shed 
a collection of various readings in 1860-04. The course 
of criticism outside the Roman communion can be briefly 
sketched. Bentley, with the help of his assistants, 
made large collections for an edition of the Vulgate, 
but was unable to carry through hl.s task. Lachmann, 
in the .second edition of his Greek NT (1842-50), added 
a text of tile Vulgate, ba.sed on a collation of the Cod. 
Amiatiniis and a few' other selected MSS. Corssen in 
1885 printed a revi.'^ed text of Gal. as a sample of a 
new' NT, but has carried his enterprise no further, being 
perhaps deterred by the apt>earance of the great Oxford 
edition now in progres.s. This edition, planned by 
Bishop J. Wordsworth of Salisbury, and carried out 
by him w’ith the assistance of the Rev. H. J. White and 
others, gives a revised text of the Vulgate with a full 
critical apparatus and introductions. The four Gospels 
and Acts hav'e now appeared (1889-1905); it is to be 
hoped that nothing will prevent the completion of the 
entire work, which will establish the criticism of at least 
the Vulg. NT on a firm foundation, A veiy 
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lext of the NT, with Wordsworth and White’s variants 
in the margin, has been produced by E. Nestle (1907). 
Quite recentiy it has been announced that Pope Pius x. 
has entrusted the Benedictine order with the revision of 
the Vulgate text. It is satisfactory to know that they pro- 
pose to devote themselves in the first instance to the OT. 

Literature. — The Prolegomena to Wordsworth’s and 
White’s edition; art. by Bp. Westcott in Smith’s DB\ 
art. by H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introd. to Crit. of NT*, 
with description of 181 of the principal MSS, and art. 
* Vulrate’ in Hastings' DB; and especially S. Berger’s Hist, 
de laViUg. pendant premiere ei^ee du moyen hge (1893). 


WAR 

Specimens of the principal classes of MSS mentkined hi ttk9 
present article may be seen in Faceimilee from Biblioad 
MSS in the British Mtieeum (1900). The b^t edition oi 
the Clementine Vulgate is that of Vercellone (1861). For 
fuller bibliography, see Berger, op. cit., and White’s art. 
in Hastings’ DB. F. G. K.bnyon. 

VULTURE. — 1. da'dh, Lv 11‘S dayyah or dayydth, 
Dt 14»» AV; in both passages IIV has ‘kite.’ 2. 'ayydh, 
Job 28'^ AV; RV ‘falcon.’ These words certainly 
refer to some of the smaller birds of prey: the larger 
vultures are included in nesher, tor which see Eagle. 

E. W. Q. Mastbrman. 


W 


WAFER. — See Bread, end. 

WAGES. — Under the conditions of life in Palestine 
in OT times, work on the land, at all times the chief 
occupation, was done for the most jiart by the peasant 
and his family, assisted, in the case of the well-to-do, 
by a few slaves. The ‘hired servants’ were never 
numerous, and mainly aliens. We have no informa- 
tion as to the wages of such field-labourers. Dt 15** 
seems to say that a hireling cost the farmer twice as 
much as a slave, and since the latter received only his 
keep and his few clothes, it follows that the former 
will have earned the equivalent thereof, over and above, 
in wages. The first definite engagement — disregarding 
the special case of Jacob and l^aban — witli stipulale<l 
wages is that of the Levite whom Micah hired as his 
domestic chaplain for 10 shekels a year, with 'a suit of 
apparel’ and his ‘victuals’ (Jg 17‘“). The next 
instance is Tobit’s engagement of the angel Raphael 
as his son’s travelling-companion for a drachm a day 
and all found (To 6“). This amount — in Tobit’s day 
nearly a shilling — would probably be equal in purchasing 
power to three shillings at the present day. From the 
NT we have the familiar case of the labourers In the 
vineyard who received a denarius for their day’s labour 
(Mt 20i«-; see Money, §§ 6. 7 ( b )). 

Information is now available as to the wages of 
different classes of ‘hirelings,’ from doctors to tailors, 
in Babylonia c. b.c. 2000, from the Code of Hammurabi 
(see Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 692 f., 606 f,; S. A. Cook, 
The Laws of Mose^ and the Code of Hammurabi, 171 ff.), 
but it is perilous to compare too closely the highly 
developed social conditions of Babylonia, even at this 
early period, with the simpler forms of Hebrew life, say 
under the monarchy. A still better reflexion of the 
actual conditions of labour in the valley of the Euphrates 
is found in the numerous written contracts that have 
been deciphered in recent years, a specimen of w'hich 
wili be given below (see esp. Johns, Bab, and Assyr^ 
Lam, ch. xxv. ‘Wages of Hired Labourers’; Meissner, 
Aus d. aitbab. Recht, 13 f.). The Code of Hammurabi 
(§ 273) enacts that a field labourer shall receive from 
the beginning of the year (April) to the fifth month — 
the period of longer days and harvest operations — 
6 she (180 8he*^l shekel) per day; and from the sixth 
month to the end, 6 she. At best this is only a 
shekel a month; but, according to Meissner, this early 
introduction of a ‘standard wage’ did not lead to a 
rise of wages, for only on very rare occasions do these 
exceed 6 shekels a year in addition to food and clothing. 
It was customary to give a sum, probably a shekel, as 
earnest-money, the remainder being paid at stipulated 
intervals, daily or monthly, or in a lump sura at the 
expiry of the engagement. 

Brickmakers and tailors are to receive 6 she a day 
(§ 274), and herdsmen — the name ndqld is the Baby- 
lonian form of that denoting the occupation of Amos, 
(he prophet — ^8 gur of corn a year, the gur being worth 


probably about a shekel. In other cases as well, it 
was customary to pay in grain. Frequently, as has 
been said, a written contract was drawn up, specifying 
the wages and the period of engagement. An example 
may be given from Meissner (op. cit. 14): — 

* Aair-Raminan, the son of Libit Urra, has hired Shamash* 
bel-ili from the priestess of the sun, Achatani, the daughter 
of Shamash-khazir, for one year. He will pay 3ir shekels 
as yearly wages. He will fuid his own clothes. He will 
betfin work on the 4th of the month Dur-Ramman, and 
will finish and leave in the month Mamitu.’ 

In OT times we hear also of yearly engagements 
(Lv 25”), but the Deiiteronomic Law enjoins daily 
payment of wages, in cases of poverty at least (Dt 24‘<‘, 
cf. Lv 19”). Details of the conditions of hire and the 
mutual obligations of master and servant at a much 
later period are to be found In the Ml.shna (see esp. 
Baba mezla, vi. and vii.). A. R. S. Kennedy, 

WAGGON. — See Cart, Agriculture, § 3. 
WAILING . — See Mourning Gusto mb. 

WALLET.—See Bag. 

WALLS. — In Palestine the principal cities were 
protected by surrounding walls, sometimes of g»^at 
size. That of Gezer, for instance, was fourteen feet 
thick. These walls were built of stones, set in mud, 
or else of brick. The walls of houses were generally 
ill-built structures of the same materials. The choice 
of material varied with the locality: Lachlsh (Tell ef- 
Hesy), for example, was almost entirely a brick town; 
in Gezer brick is the exception. See also artt. City; 
Fortification, 1; House. 4. For the walls of Jeru- 
salem, which may be taken as typical of a city wall, see 
Jerusalem. R. A. S. Macalister. 

WAR. — 1, In the days before the monarchy the wars 
of the Hebrew tribes must have resembled those of 
early Greece, when ‘the two armies started out, 
marched till they met, had a fight and went home.* 
Rarely, as in the case of the campaign against Sisera 
(Jg 4), was it necessary to summon a larger army from 
several tribes. From the days of Saul and David, 
with their long struggle against the Philistines, war 
became the affair of the whole nation, leading, also 
to the establishment of a standing army, or at least 
of the nucleus of one (see Army). In the reign oJ 
Solomon we hear of a complete organization of the 
kingdom, which undoubtedly served a more serious 
purpo.se than the providing of ‘victuals for the king 
and his household’ (1 K 4D. 

Early spring, after the winter rains had ceased, was 
‘the time when kings go out to battle' (2 8 IB). The 
war-horn (EV ‘trumi)et’), sounded from village to 
village on their hilltops, was in all periods the call to 
arms (Jg 6«, 1 S I3», 2 8 200- How far the exemptions 
from military service specified in Dt 20*-" were In force 
under the kings is unknown; the first express attestation 
is 1 Mac 3”. 

2. War, from the Hebrew point of view* was essen* 
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«iaUy a religious duty, begun and carried through under 
the highest sanctions of religion. Israeli's wars of old 
were ‘the wars of J'"’ (Nu 21“), and was not Jahweh 
Tsebd'DUi, especially ‘the God of Israel’s battle-array’ 
(1 8 17®)7 His presence with the host was secim d 
by ‘the ark of J''’ accompanying the army in the fi< ld 
(2 S cf. 1 S 4*® ). As an indispensable preliminary, 
therefore, of every campaign, the soldiers ‘sanctified’ 
themselves (Jos 3‘) by ablutions and other observances 
preparatory to offt^ring the usual sacrifices (1 S 7» 13"). 
The men tiius became God’s ‘consecrated ones’ (Is 13» 
RV), and to open a campaign is in Heb. phrase ‘to 
cons<:'Crate war' (Ji 3®, Jer 6< etc.). Is 21« ‘anoint the 
shield’ (cf. 2 S 1®‘) is commonly taken to allude to a 
practic.t^ of smearing shields with oil, that hostile 
weapons might more readily glance off (see, for another 
explanation. Marti or Duhrn, Jesaia, ad toe.). 

To asc<*rtaln the propitious moment for the start, and 
indeed throughout the campaign, it was usual to ‘en- 
quire of the Uird’ by means of the sacred lot (Jg 1‘, 
1 S 23* and oft.), and in an age of more advancx^d 
religious thouglit, by the mouth of a prophet (IK 22^). 
Still later a campaign was opened with prayer and 
fasting (1 Mac 3<"® ). 

As regards the commissariat, it was probably usual, 
as in Greece, to start with three days’ provisions, the 
soldiers, for the rest, helping themselves from friends 
(cf. however, the voluntary gifts, 2 8 17*^® ) and foes. 
'The arrangement by which ‘ten men out of every 
hundred’ were told off ‘to fetch victual for the people* 
(Jg 20*®), is first met witii in a late document. 

3 . As the army advanced, scxnits wtre sent out to 
ascertain the enemy’s position and strength (Jg 1®^ 
lAV ‘spies,’ RV watchers’], 1 S 26*, 1 Mac 5*«). Where 
the element of secrecy enters, we may call them spies 
(so Jos 2* RV, 2 a 1 Mac 12“; cf. Gideon’s exploit, 
Jg 7»*® ). 

Little is known of the camps of the Heb, armies. 
The men were sheltered in tents and booths (2 S 11“; 
this referencxi, however. Is to a lengthy siege). The 
general commanding probably had a more elaborate 
‘pavilion’ (1 K 20*®- see Tevt). The obscure term 
rendered by RV ‘place of the wagons’ (1 8 17®® 26*- *) 
Is derived from a root whicii justifies us in supposing 
that the Hebrew camps were round, rather than square. 
Of the 20 Assyrian camps represented on the bronze 
plates of the gates of Balawat, 4 arc circular, 14 almost 
»quare% and 2 have their long sides .stralgiit and their 
short sides curved outwards. Two gates are repre- 
8t‘nt(‘d at opposite ends, tx'tween which a broad road 
divides the. camp into two almost equal parts (Biller- 
lw*ck u. Delitzsch, Die PalastU/re Salmariassars, II. [1908], 
104). The Hebrews divided the night into three 
watches (Jg 7»®, 1 S ll»^). 

4. Th(* tactiCB of the Hebrew generals were as simple 
as their strategy. Usually the ‘battle was set in array’ 
by the opposing forceps being drawn up in line facing 
each other. At a given signal, each aide raised its 
battle-cry (.Jg 7»‘, Am 1»*, Jer 4>®) as it ru-shed to the 
fray; for the wild slogan of former days, the Ironsides of 
the Jewish Cromwell, Judas the Maccabee, substituted 
prayer (1 Mac 5**) and the singing of Psalms (2 Macl2*’). 
It was a common practice for a general to divide his 
forces into three divisions (Jg 7**, 1 S 11”, 2 8 18®, 
1 Mac 5*»). A favourite piece of tactics wa.s to prett nd 
flight, and by leaving a body of men in ambush, to 
fall upon the unwary pursuers in front and rear (Jos 8'^ 
Jg 29*). As examples of more elaborate tactics may 
be cited Joab’s handling of his troops before Rabbatli- 
ammon (2 8 10®-”), and Benhudad’s massing of his 
chariots at the battle of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22*‘); 
the campaigns of Judas Maccabeus would repay a 
special study from this point of view. The recall was 
gounded on the war-horn (2 S 2®* 18'® 20®®). 

6. The tender mercies of the victors in those days 
were cruel, although the treatment which the Hebrews 


meted out to their enemies was, with few exceptions 
ie.g. 2 K 15>®), not to be compared to what Benzlnger 
only too aptly describes as ‘the Assyrian devilries.' 
It is one of the greatest blots on our RV that 2 S 12* 
should still read as it does, instead of as in the margin 
(see Cent. Bible , in loc.). The Hebrew wars, as has 
been said, were the wars of J'*, and to J’’ of right be- 
longed the population of a conquered city (see Ban). 
Even the humane Deuteronomic C!ode spares only the 
women and children (Dt 20^®* ). The captives were 
mo.stly sold as slaves. A heavy war indemnity or a 
yearly tribute was Imposed on the conquered people 
(2 K 3<). 

The booty fell to the victorious soldiery, the leaders 
receiving a special share (Jg 8®*®-, 1 S 30®»® ). The 
men ‘that tarried by the stuff’ — in other words, who 
were left behind as a camp-guard — shared equally with 
their comrades ‘ wiio went down to the battle ’(IS 30***-, 
a law first introducA^d by David, but afterwards charao* 
teristif^lly assigned to Moses, Nu 31®’). The returning 
warriors were welcomed home by the women with dance 
and song (Ex 15®®®-, Jg 11®*, 1 8 18® etc.). The piety 
of the Macrxiba*an age found a more fitting expression 
in a service of thanksgiving (1 Mac 4®*). also 

Army, Armour Arms, Fortification and Sieqe- 
CRAFT. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 

WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE.— A work 
quoted in Nu 21‘**- to settle a point with regard to the 
boundary of Moab and Ammon. The quotations In 
vv.i’- *’-»« are probably from the same original. 
This is the only mention of the book In the OT. It is not 
likely that the work is identical with the Book of Jaahax. 
It probably consisted of a collection of songs celebrating 
the victories of Israel over their neighbours. The song 
in Ex 15‘-*® describing the Ixird as ‘a man of war* has 
been thought to be derived from it. The date of the 
work is unknown. As it deals with the heroic age. It 
likely originated in the period immediately following, 
and it has been dated in the reign of Oinri (Stade), and 
by others as early as the time, of David or Solomon. 
If Nu 21®’*®® refer to the wars of Ornri, we must regard 
the work as a product of the N. kingdom. 

W. F. Boyd. 

WASHPOT. — Only Ps 60* « 108®, as a figure of con- 
tempt. The ‘pot’ (sir) was also used for boiling (gee 
House, 9 ). 

WATCH. — See Time. 

WATCHMAN. — See City. 

WATCH TOWER.— See Vine. 

WATER. — The scarcity of water in the East lends It a 
special value. Its presence in some form Is e.ssentlal to 
life. The fruitfulness of tlie land depends on the quantity 
available for wattTing. Tlie Jordan, with its great 
springs, is too low for the irrigation of anything but the 
valley. There are many fountains in Palestine, but 
most fail in summer. The average annual rainfall 
approaches 30 inches. But this is confined to the 
months from April till October; and the water would 
rush down the slopes to the sea, were it not caught and 
stored for future use. The limestone formation, with 
its many caves, made easy the construction of cisterns 
and reservoirs to collect the rain water: thence supplies 
were drawn as required during the dry months. Wherever 
water is found, there is greenery and beauty all through 
the year. 

In the Maritime Plain plentiful supplies of water are 
found on digging (Gn 26**® ). To fill up the wells would 
make the district uninhabitable. Invading armies 
were at times reduced to sore straits by the stopping of 
wells (2 K 3*®- **), or diversion and concealment of the 
stream from a fountain (2 Ch 32®* ). 

The earliest use of water was doubtless to allay the 
thirst of man and beast. Refusal of drink to a thirsty 
man would be universally condemned (Gn 24'*< ; Jn 40# 
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It is held a meritorious act to set a vessel of water hj 
the wayside for the refreshment of the wayfarer. The 
same right does not extend to flocks (Gn for 

which water must often be purchased. Use and wont 
have established certain regulations for the watering of 
animals, infringement of which frequently causes strife 
(Gn 29»-, Ex cf. Gn 26*« etc.). The art of irriga- 
tion (wh. see) was employed in ancient days (Ps 1* 65^®, 
Ezk IT’ etc.), and reached its fullest development in the 
Roman period. To this time also belong many ruins of 
massive aqueducts, leading water to the cities from 
distant sources. 

Cisterns and springs are not common property. Every 
considerable house has a cistern for rain water from roof 
and adjoining areas. Importance is attached to plung- 
ing in the buckets by which the water Is drawn up, this 
preventing stagnation. The springs, and cisterns made 
in the open country, are the property of the local family 
or tribe, from whom water, if required in any quantity, 
must be bought. The mouth of the well is usually 
covered with a great stone. Drawing of water for 
domestic purposes is almost exclusively tlie work of 
women (Gn 24”, Jn 4^ etc.). In cros.slng the desert, 
water is carried in ‘bottles’ of skin (Gn 2U<). 

The ‘living,’ i.e. ‘flowing’ water of the spring is 
greatly preferred to the ‘ dead ’ water of the cistern, and 
it stands frequently for the vitalizing influences of God’s 
grace (Jer 2^*, Zee 14®, Jn 4‘® etc.). Many Scripture 
references show how the cool, refreshing, fertilizing 
qualities of water are prized in a thirsty land (Pr 25“, 
Is 44**, Jer 17®, Lk 16“ etc.). Water is furnished to 
wash the feet and hands of a guest (Lk 7**). To pour 
water on the hands is the office of a servant (2 K 3"). 
The sudden spates of the rainy season are the symbol 
of danger (Ps 18*« 32«, Is 28*’ etc.), and their swift 
passing symbolizes life’s transiency (Job 1U«, Ps 68U. 
Water is also the symbol of W(‘akn<'ss and instabilily 
(Gn 49*, Ezk 2V etc.). Cf. City; Jerusalkm, 1. 4. For 
‘ Water-gate* see Nethinim, p. 654^ W. Ewino. 

WATER OF BITTERNESS , — See Jealou.sy. 

WATER OF SEPARATION.— See Red Heifer. 

WATERPOTS.— See House, § 9. 

WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42^ ‘Deep calleth unto 
deep at the noise of thy waterspouts’ (RVm ‘ cataracts’). 
The reference is prob. to the numerous noisy waterfalls 
In a stream swollen by the melting of the snow. 

WAVE-BREAST, WAVE-OFFERING.— See Sacri- 
fice, § 2 (13), 12. 

WAX. — See Education, p. 205»; Writing, 6. 

WAY. — 1. OT usage. — (a) Of a road or journey 

(1 S 6*- 2 K 3*®, Jer 2*®). (6) Figuratively, of a 

course of conduct or character (Job 17® Ps 91"), either 
(n a good sense as approved by God (Dt 3D®, Ps 5()“, 
(s 30**), or in a bad sense ')f man’s own choosing (Ps 139“, 
Is 65®, Jer 18**). (c) Of tlie way of Jehovah, His 

creative power (Job 26*<), His moral rule and command- 
ments (Job 21**, Ps 18»o, Pr 8«), 

2. NT usage. — (a) Jn the literal sense (Mt 4*» 10®, 
Ac 8“). (6) Figuratively, as in OT of human con- 
duct. God’s purpose for man (Mt 21**, Ac 14'®, 

Ro ll“, 1 Co 4**, Ja 6*®). But the gospel greatly 
enriched the ethical and religious Import of the word. 
Though Jesus was addressed as one who taught 'the 
way of God in truth’ (Mt 22*®), He Himself claimed to 
show the way to the Father because He is ‘the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life’ (Jn 14*- »• ®). By Him ‘the 
two worlds were united ’ (Westcott). This is equivalent 
to the Apostolic doctrine that Christ is the gospel 
(Mk U, Ro 15*»). In He 9» 10*» there is the similar 
thought that Jesus by His life, death, and exaltation has 
opened a way whereby men may enter into the holy 
presence of Ood, and enables them also to walk theredn. 
In Acts ‘the Way’ is used with the distinctive meaning 
of the Christian faith and manner of life, which is the 


only ‘way* that leads to salvation (9* 19»« *» d4“) 
This is the ‘ way of the Lord * so often referred to in the 
OT, of which Jesus became the final and perfect revealer. 
The development of the conception may be traced in 
Ac 16** 18“- *. R. A. Falconer. 

WAYMARK. — In Jer 3D* (*®) ‘the virgin of Israel’ 
is called on to set up wayrnarks and make guide-posts 
to mark the way for the ndiirning exiles. The Heb. 
word tr. ‘waymark’ apparently means a small stone 
pillar, similar to our milestones, with an indication ot 
routes and distances. 

WEALTH. — This word Is us(‘d in Scripture occasion- 
ally in the Elizalx^than and primary sense of ‘well- 
iKdng’ (e.g. 1 8 2“ Est 10® etc.), but generally in 
the more usual sense of aflfliif'nt possessions (e.g. Gn 34**, 
Dt 8*7- *8. Ac 19*® etc.). 

1. Palestine is describf‘d In Dt 8’*® as rich not only 
in cereal but also in mineral wealth; but this may be 
a description more poetic than literal. It is, however, 
frequently spoken of as ‘flowing with milk and honey’ 
(Ex 3®, etc. etc.)— products wliicli were in ancient 
times considered the marks of fertile lands. The 
wealth of Israel increased as the country developed; 
and under the monarchy it reached its height. The In- 
CH'Osed prosperity did not, however, lead to increased 
righteousness. If in the times of Isaiah tiie land was 
‘full of silver and gold,* it was also ‘full of Idols’ 
(Is 27- *): the ruling classr‘s oppressed the poor (5®. 
Mic 2*), dninkoimess (Is 5**, Mic 2**) and audacity of 
sin (Is 5*8) were rampant. Tiie national poverty that 
followed upon the Exile had been removed before the 
birth of our Lord, as exemplified by the inagnifleent 
buildings of Herod. Throughout the OT and NT 
many instances of wealthy individuals occur; e.g. 
Abram (Gn 13*), Nabal (1 S 25*), Barzillal (2 8 19*»), 
ZacchsBUs (Lk 19*), Joseph of Ariraath«a (Mt 27®7). 

2. In the OT the posst'sslon of wealtii is generally 
regarded as evidence of God’s blessing, and so of right- 
eousness (Ps 1®- * etc.). But the stubborn facts of 
the godly being calhid upon sometimes to suffer, and 
of the wicked sometimes flourishing, Ittd to a deeper 
view; and the limited power and transitoriness of 
wealth were realized (Ps 49; cf. 37. 73. Job 21, Jer 12 
etc.). In the NT the problem does not present itself so 
keenly; as, in the full belief of a future life, the difficulty 
resolved it.self. But the general conduciveness of 
virtue to earthly prosperity is inculcated; and we are 
taught that godliness is profitable for this life as well 
as for tliat which is to come (1 Ti 4*; cf. Mt 6*®, Mk 10*®). 

3. Our Lord's position regarding wealth must be 
deduced from His practice and teaching. As regards 
His practice, it is clear that, until He commenced His 
ministry. He obtained His liveliiiood by labour, toiling 
as a carpenter in Nazareth (Mk 6*). During His 
ministry. He and the Twelve formed a family with a 
common purse. This store, composed, no doubt, of 
the personal property of those of their number who 
originally had wealth, was reT>lenished by gifts of 
attached disciples (Lk 8*). From it necessary food 
was purchased and the poor were relieved (Jn 4® 13*®). 
Christ and His Apostles as a band, therefore, owned 
private property. When our Ix>rd dispatched the 
Twelve on a special lour for preaching and healing, 
and when He sent the Seventy on a similar errand, 
He commanded them to take with them neither mone:f 
nor food (Mt 10'®, Lk 10*); but these were special 
instructions on 8pi‘cial occasions, and doubtless on theli 
return to Him the former .system of a common purse 
was reverted to (cf. Lk 22*®). 

As regards Christ’s teaching. It Is Important to balance 
those sayings which appear to be hostile to any pos- 
session of wealth, with those which point In the other 
dir(iction. On the one hand, we find Him bidding 
a rich young man sell his ail and give to the poor 
(Mk 10®*), and then telling His disciples that it is easier 
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/or a camel to &o through a needle’s eye tifian for a 
nch man to enter the Kingdom of God. He pictures a 
possessor of increasing wealth hearing God say, ‘Thou 
foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee’ 
(Lk 12 * 0 ); He follows beyond the grave the histories 
of a rich man and a beggar, placing the rich man in a 
‘place of torment' and the poor man in Abraham’s 
bosom (bk But there is the other side; 

for we find that He sympathized deeply with those 
enduring poverty, assuring them of their Father's care 
(Mt 6**b preaching especially to them the gosind 
(Mt 11*), and pronouncing upon them in their sorrows 
a special benediction (Lk 6*®). He showed tiiat He 
desired that all should have a sufficiency, by bidding 
all, rich and poor alike, pray for ‘daily bread.* If He 
taught that riches were indeed an obstacle to entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, He also taught that it was 
the ‘few’ (whether rich or poor) that succeeded in 
entering it (Mt 7‘<). If He told one young man to sell 
all that he had, clearly He did not intend this counsel 
to be applicable to all, for He assured of ‘salvation’ 
ZacchttMis, who gave but the half of his goods to the 
poor (Lk 19“ •). If the builder of larger barns is termed 
the ‘foolish one,’ his folly is shown not to have been 
mere acquisition of wealth, but t/ial acquisition apart 
from riches 'toward Go<r (J.k 12^1); and if Dives is 
In Hades, it is evident that he Is not there merely 
because of his riches, for Lazarus lies in the bosom of 
Abraham, the typical rich Jew. Further, in the parabh^s 
’9f the Pounds and the Talents (Lk 19‘*, Mt 25'*) He 
teacrhes, under the symbolism of money, that men are 
not owners but stewards of all they possess; while in 
the parable of the Unjust Steward He points out one 
of the true uses of wealth — namely, to relieve the poor, 
and so to Insure a welcome from them when the eternal 
tabernacles are entered (Lk 16®). 

From the foregoing we may conclude that, while our 
Loni lealized that poverty brought sorrow. Ho also 
realized that wealth containwi an Intense peril to 
spiritual life. He came to raise the world from the 
material to the spiritual; and wealth, as the very token 
of the material and temporal, was blinding men to 
the spiritual and eternal. He therefore urged those 
to W'hom it was a special hindrance, to resign it alto- 
gether; and charged all to regard It as something for 
the use of which they would be held accountable. 

4 . In the Apostolic Church, in its earliest days, we 
find her members having ‘all things common,' and 
the richer selling their posseaslons to supply the wants 
of their poorer brethren (Ac 2^*- ** 4** *'^). But this 
active enthusiasm does not necessarily show that the 
Church thought the jx^rsonal possession of wealth, in 
Itself, unlawful or undesirable; for the case of Ananias 
clearly indicates that the right to the possession of 
private property was not questioned (Ac 5<). Later 
In the history of the Church we find St. James in%"elgliing 
against the proud and heartless rich (Ja 2'-* 5‘-*), and 
St. Paul warning men of the spiritual dangers incident 
to the procuring or possessing of wealth (1 Tl 6* 
cf. Rev 3*0. Charles T. P. Grierson. 

WEAPONS. — See Armour Arms. 

WEASEL (cho/cd, Lv ll**). — An 'unclean* animal- 
Since the Heb. root chdlad means ‘to dig,’ and the 
Arab, kh^dd is the ‘mole-rat,* It Is practically certain 
that this latter is the correct translation of cMled, Cf. 
Mole. E. W. G. Masterman. 

WEAVING. — See Spinning and Weaving. 

WEDDING. — See Marriage. 

WEDGE (of gold). — See Money, p. 628*». 

WEEDS. — 1. sUph, Jon 2*. referring to sea-weed.s 
cf. the designation j/am sUph *sea of weeds,’ applied 
to the Red Sea Iwh. see]). 2. Gr. chortoa, Sir 40i«, used 
Id the same indefinite sense as Eng. * weeds.* 
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Wees. — See Time. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. — See Pentecost. 

WEEPING. — See Mourning Customs. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— Since the most 
Important of all ancient Oriental systems of weights and 
measures, the Babylonian, seems to have been based on 
a unit of length (the measures of capacity and weight 
being scientifically derived therefrom), it is reasonable 
to deal with the measures of length before proceeding 
to measures of capacity and weight. At the same time 
It seems probable that the measures of length In use in 
Palestine wore based on a more primitive, and (so far 
as we know) unscientific system, which is to be con- 
nected with Egypt. The Babylonian system associated 
with Gudea (c. b.c. 3000), on statues of whom a scale. 
Indicating a cubit of 30 digits or 191 inches, has been 
found engraved, was not adopted by the Hebrews. 

I. Measures of Length. 

The Hebrew unit was a cubit (I of a reed, Ezk 40*) , 
containing 2 spans or 6 palms or 24 finger’s breadths. 
The early system did not recognize the foot or the 
fathom. Measurements were taken both by the 6-cubit 
rod or reed and the line or ‘fillet’ (Ezk 40», Jer 31*» 
622'. 1 K 7»*). 

The ancient Hebrew literary authorities for the early 
H<‘V)rew cubit are as follows. The ‘cubit of a man’ 
(Dt 3") was the unit by which the ‘bedstead* of Og, 
king of Bashan, was measured (cf. Rev 21 * 2 ), xhis 
implies that at the time to which the passage belongs 
(apparently not long before the time of Ezekiel) the 
Hebrews were familiar with more than one cubit, of 
which that in question was the ordinary working 
cubit. Solomon’s Temple was laid out on the basis of 
a cubit ‘after the first (or ancient) measure’ (2 Ch 3»). 
Now Ezekiel (40* 43**) prophesies the building of a 
Temple on a unit wlilch he doscrlbes as a cubit and a 
hand’s breadth, i.e. I of the ordinary cubit. As in his 
vision he is practically reproducing Solomon’s Temple, 
we may Infer that Solomon’s cubit, i.e. the ancient 
cubit, was also I of the ordinary cubit of Ezekiel’s 
time. We thus have an ordinary cubit of 6, and what 
we may call (by analogy with the Egyptian system) 
the royal cubit of 7 hand’s breadths. For this double 
system Is curiously parallel to the Egyptian, in which 
tiiere was a common cubit of 0 -460 m. or 17 -72 in.,ivhich 
was ? of the royal cubit of 0 525 m. or 20 67 in. (these 
data are derived from actual measuring rods). A 
similar distinction between a common and a royal 
norm existed In the Babylonian weight-system. Its 
object there was probably to give the government an 
advantage in the case of taxation; probably also In 
th(^ case of measures of length the excess of the royal 
ovor the common measure had a similar object. 

We have at present no means of ascertaining the 
exact dimensions of the Hebrew ordinary and royal 
cubits. The balance of evidence is certainly in favour 
of a fairly close approximation to the Egyptian system. 
The estimates vary from 16 to 25 -2 Inches. They are 
based on: (1) the Siloam inscription, which says: ‘The 
waters flowed from the outlet to the Pool 1200 cubits,* 
or. according to another reading, *1000 cubits.’ The 
length of the canal is estimatt^ at 5ii7 6 m., w'hich 
yields a cubit of 0 525 to 0 527 m. (20 67 to 20 75 in.) 
orO 538 m. (21 18 in.) according to the reading adopted. 
Further uncertainty is occasioned by the possibility of 
the number 1200 or 1000 being only a round number. 
The evidence of the Siloam inscription is thus of a most 
unsatisfactory kind. (2) The measurements of tombs. 
Some of these appear to be constructoti on the basis 
of the Egyptian cubit; others seem to yield cubits of 
0 575 m. (about 22 6 In.) or 0 641 m. (about 25 2 
In.). The last two cubits seem to be improbable. 
The measurements of another tomb (known as ttM 
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Tomb of Joshua) seem to confirm the deduction of 
the cubit of about 0*525 m. (3) The meamretneni of 
grains of barley. This has been objected to for more 
than one reason. But the Rabbinical tradition allowed 
144 barley-corns of medium size, laid side by side, 
to the cubit ; and it Is remarkable that a recent careful 
attempt made on these lines resulted in a cubit of 
17 77 in. (0 451 m.), which is the E^ptian common 
cubit. (4) Recently it has been pointed out that 
Josephus, when using Jewish measures of capacity, 
etc., which differ from the Greek or Roman, is usually 
careful to give an equation explaining the measures 
to his Greek or Roman readers, while in the case 
of the cubit he does not do so, but seems to regard 
the Hebrew and the Roman-Attic as practically the 
same. The Roman- Attic cubit (li ft.) is fixed at 
0 444 m. or 17 57 in., so that we have here a close 
approximation to the Egyptian common cubit. Prob- 
ably in Jo.sephus’ time the Hebrew common cubit 
was, as ascertained by the methods mentioned above. 
0 450 m.; and the difference between this and the 
Attic-Roman was regarded by him as negligible for 
onlinary purposes. (5) The Mishna. No data of any 
value for the exact determination of the cubit are to 
be obtained from this source. Four cubits is given as 
the length of a loculus in a rock-cut tomb; it has been 
pointed out that, allowing some 2 inches for the bier, 
and taking 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in. as the average height 
of the Jewish body, this gives 4 cubits — 5 ft. 10 In., 
or 17i in. to the cubit. On the cubit In Herod’s Temple, 
see A. R. 8. Kennedy In art. Temple (p. 902‘>), and in 
artt. in ExpT xx. (1908J, p. 24 ff. 

The general inference hom the above fiv^e sources 
of information is that the Jews had two cubits, a shorter 
and a longer, corresponding closely to the Egyptian 
common and royal cubit. The equivalents are expressed 
In the following table: — 



Royal System. 

Common System. 

Finger’s breadth . 
Palm — 4 fingers . 
Span — 3 palms , 
Cubit — 2 spans . 
Reed — 6 cubits . 

Metres. 

0022 

0088 

0 262 

0 625 

3 160 

Inches. 
0 86 
3 44 
10*33 
20*67 
124 02 

Metres. 

0019 

0075 

0 225 

0 460 

2 700 

Inches. 
0*74 
295 
8*86 
17-72 
106 32 


Parts and multiples of the unit. — The ordinary parts 
of the cubit have already been mentioned. They occur 
as follows: the finger's breadth or digit (Jer 52*‘, the 
daktyl of Jostfphus); the palm or hand’s breadth (1 K 7», 
Ezk 40*- « 43i» etc.); the span (Ex 28« 39» etc.). A 
special measure is the gbmed, which was the length of 
the sword of Ehud (Jg 3‘*), and is not mentioned el.se- 
where. It was explained by the commentators as a 
short cubit (hence EV ‘ cubit '), and it lias been suggested 
that it was the cubit of 5 palms, which is mentioned by 
Rabbi Judah. The Greeks also had a short cubit, known 
as the pygbn, of 5 palms, the distance from the elbow to 
the first joint of the fingers. The reed («»6 cubits) is 
the only definite OT multiple of the cubit (Ezk 4()<^). 
This is the akaina of the Greek writers. The pace of 
2 S 6^» is probably not meant to be a definite measure. 
A ‘little way’ (Gn 35“ 48^ 2 K 5‘») is also indefinite. 
Syr. and Arab, translators compared it with the para- 
sang, but it cannot merely for that reason be regarded 
as fixed. A day's journey (Nu ll«, 1 K 19*, Jon Z*, 
Lk 2^) and its multiples (Gn 30», Nu 10»») are of course 
also variable. 

The Sabbath day's Journey (Ac l«) was usually com- 
puted at 2000 cubits. This was the distance by which 
the ark preceded the host of the Israelites, and it was 
consequently presumed that this distance might be 
covered on the Sabbath, since the host must be allowed 
lo attend worship at the ark. The distance was doubled 
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by a legal fiction: on the eve of the Sabbath, food was 
placed at a spot 2000 cubits on, and this new place thus 
became the traveller’s place within the meaning of the 
prescription of Ex 16*®; there were also other means of 
Increasing the distance. The Mt. of Olives was distant 
a Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem, and the same 
distance is given by Josephus as 5 stadia, thus confirm*, 
ing the 2000 cubits computation. But in the Talmud 
the Sabbath day’s journey is equated to the mU of 
3000 cubits or 7i furlongs; and the measure ‘threescore 
furlongs’ of Lk 24“, being an exact multiple of this 
distance, seems to indicate that this may have been one 
form (the earlier?) of the Sabbath day’s journey. 

In later times, a Byzantine writer of uncertain date, 
Julian of Ascalon, furnishes information as to the measures 
in use in Palestine ( Provincial measures, derived from the 
work of the architect Julian of Ascalon, from the laws or 
customs prevailing in Palestine,’ is the title of the table). 
From this we obtain (omitting doubtful poinisjtheifoliowing 
table: — 

1. The finger’s breadth. 

2. The palm =*4 finger’s breadths. 

3. The cubit” feet ”6 palms. 

4. The paco==2 cubita=*3 feet” 12 palms. 

6. The fathom ”2 paces ”4 cubits ”6 feet. 

6. The reed=*li fathoms ”6 cubits ”9 feet **36 palms. 

7. The 10 reeds “15 fathoms “30 puc^“60 

cubits ” 9() feet. 

8. The stadium or furlong”6 plethra>^QO reeds— 100 
fathoms “200 paces — 400 culuts — 600 feet. 

9. (a) The tnilion or mile, 'according to Eratosthenes 
and Stral>o’ — 8J stadia** 833 J fathoms. 

(b) The mtlwn ‘according to the present use’”7J stadia « 
750 fathoms— 1500 paces— 3000 cubits. 

10. The present milion of 7^ stadia — 750 ’geometric’ 
fathoms — 833 J 'simple ’fathoms; for 9 geometric fathoms — 
10 simple fathoms. 

We may justifiably assume that the 3000 cubits of 9 (6) 
are the royal cubits of 0 525 m. The geometric and simple 
measures according to Julian thus work out as follows: — 



Geometric. 

Simple. 

Finger’s breadth 
Palm . • . 

Cubit . 

Fathom 

Metres. 

0*022 

0-088 

0*525 

2-100 

Inches. 
0-86 
3*44 
20 67 
82-68 

Metros. 

0-020 

0-080 

0 473 

1 890 

Inches. 

0 79 

3 11 
18-62 
7449 


Measures of arexi. — For smaller measures of area 
there seem to have been no special names, the dimensions 
of the sides of a square being usually stated. For land 
mea.sures, two methods of computation were In use. 
(1) The first, as in moat countries, was to state area In 
terms of the amrmnt that a yoke of oxen could plough in a 
day (cf. the Latin jugerum). Thus in Is 5*“ (possibly 
also in the corrupt 1 S 14“) we have ‘ 10 yoke’ Itsemed) 
of vineyard. Although definite authority is lacking, 
we maj^ IM'rhap.s equate the Hebrew yoke of land to the 
Egyptian unit of land measure, which was 100 royal 
cubits square (0 2756 hectares or 0 6810 acre). The 
Greeks called this measure the aroura. (2) The second 
measure was the amount of seed required to sow an area. 
Thus ’the sowing of a homer of barley’ was computed 
at the price of 50 shekels of sliver (Lv 27“). The 
dimensions of the trench which Elijah dug about his 
altar (1 K 18”) have also recently been explained on 
the same principle; the trench (i.c. the area enclosed 
by it) is described as being ’like a house of two seahs of 
seed’ (AV and RV wrongly ’as great as would contain 
two measures of seed ’). This measure ‘ house of tWO 
seahs* is the standard of measurement in the Mishna, 
and is defined as the area of the court of the Tabernacle, 
or 100X60 cubits (c. 1648 sq. yds. or 0 1379 hectares). 
Other measures of capacity were used In the same way, 
and the system was Babylonian in origin; there are 
also traces of the same system in the West, under ths 
Roman Empire. 
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11. Measures of Capacity. 

The terms ^handful* (Lv 2*) and the like do not 
represent any part of a system of measures in Hebrew, 
any more than in English. The Hebrew ‘measure’ 
par excellence was the seah. Gr. salon. From the Greek 
version of Is and other sourctis we know that the 
ephah contained 3 such measurtjs. Epiphanius de- 
scribes the sefth or Hebrew modius as a modius of extra 
size, and as equal to 11 Roman modius »20 sextarli. 
Josephus, however, equates it with 11 Roman modius 
— 24 sextarli. An anonymous Greek fragment agrees 
with this, and so also does Jerome in his commentary 
on Mt 13”. Epiphanius elsewliere, and other writers, 
equate it with 22 sextaril (the Bab. ephah is computed at 
66 sextarli). The se&h was used for both liquid and dry 
measure. 

The ephah (the word is suspected of Egyp. origin) of 
3 selLhs was used for drv measure only; the equivalent 
liquid measure was the bath (Gr. bados, balos, ktramion, 
choinix). They are equated in Ezk 45‘‘, each con- 
taining i\j of a homer. The ephah corresponds to the 
Gr. artabe (although in Is 5‘o six artabai go to a homer) 
or metrites. Josephus equates it to 72 sextaril The 
bath was divided into tenths (Ezk 45‘*), the name of 
which is unknown; the ephah likewise into tenths, 
which were called ‘Onwr or Hssaron (distinguish 
from /lower “10 ephahs). Again the ephah and 
bath were both divided into sixths (Ezk 4.5“); the 
h bath was th«* hin, but the name of the i ephah is 
unknown. 

The homer (Ezk 45“, Hos 3*) or cor (Ezk 45“, Lk 167; 
Gr. koros) contained 10 ephahs or baths, or 30 se&hs. 
(The term ‘cOr’ is ust^d more especially for liquids.) 
It corresponded to 10 Attic melrltai (so Jos. Aid. xv. ix. 2, 
though he says medimni by a slip). The word cbr may 
be connected with the Bab. ffur or gurru. 

The reading lethek which occurs in Hos 3*, and by 
Vulgate and EV is rendered by ‘half a homer,’ is doubt- 
ful. Epiphanius says the Idk'fk i.s a large *bmer (gomer) 
of 15 modil. 

The hin (Gr. hein) was a liquid measure se&h. 
In Lv 19* the LXX renders it chons. But Josephus 
and Jerome and the Talmud (equate it to 2 Attic chocs — 
12 sextarli. The hin was divided into halves, thirds 
( “cab), quarters, sixths, and twelfths ( — log). In later 
times there were a 'sacred bin' -J of the ordinary hin, 
and a large hin —2 sacred liins-J ordinary hin. The 
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Egyp. hen, of much smaller capacity (O’ 455 /.) is to be 
distinguished. 

The ’omer (Gr gomor) Is confined to dry measure. It 
is A ephah and is therefore called assaron or Hssaron 
(AV tenth deaU). Epiphanius equates it accordingly 
to 71 sextaril, Eusebius less accurately to 7 sextarli. 
Eusebius also calls it the ‘little gomor’; but there was 
another ‘little gomor’ of 12 rnodii, so called in dis- 
tinction from the ‘large gomor’ of 15 modii (the lethek 
of EpiphaniiLs) . Joseiihus wrongly equates the gomor 
to 7 Attic kotylai. 

The cab (2 K 626, Qr kabos) was both a liquid and 
a dry measure. From Josephus and the Talmud it 
appears that it was equal to 4 sextarii, or J hin. In 
other places it is equated to 6 sextarii, 5 sextaril (‘great 
cab’ “11 cab), and 1 modius (Epiphanius, who, accord- 
ing to the meaning he attaches to modius here, may 
mean 4, 5, 51, or 6 sextarii!). 

The log (Lv 14“- “) is a measure of oil; the Talmud 
equates it to A hin or A seah, i.e. 1 cab. Josephus 
renders the 1 cab of 2 K by the Greek xestes or 
Roman sextarius, and there is other evidence to the 
same effect. 

A measure of doubtful capacity is the nebel of wine 
(Gr. version of Hos 3*, instead of lethek of barley). It 
was 160 sextarii, by which may be meant ordinary 
sextarii or the larger Syrian sextaril which would make 
it “3 baths. The word means ‘wine-skin.’ 

We thus obtain the following table (showing a mixed 
decimal and sexagesimal system) of dry and liquid 
measures. Where the name of the liquid differs from 
that of the dry measure, the former is added in italics. 
Where there is no corresponding liquid measure, the 
dry measure is asterisked. 

The older portion of this system seems to have been 
the sexagesimal, the *0mer and A bath and the lethek 
(if it ever occurred) being intrusions. 

When we come to investigate the actual contents 
of the various measures, we are, in the first instance, 
thrown back on the (apparently only approximate) 
equations with the Roman sextarius (Gr. xestes) and Its 
multiples already mentioned. The log would then be 
the equivalent of the sextarius, the bath of the metrites, 
the cab (of 6 logs) of the Ptolemaic chous. If log and 
sextarius were exact equivalents, the ephah of 72 logs 
would — 39 39 litres, »» nearly 81 gallons. This is on the 
usual assumption that the sextarius was 0-545 1. or 
0 96 imperial pints. But the exact capacity of the 


Homer or cor 

1 












♦ Lethek .... 

2 

1 











Ephah, bath 

10 

5 

1 










Seah 

30 

15 

3 

1 









ii ephah, hin 

60 

30 

6 

2 

1 








‘Orner or ‘issaron, A both . 

100 

50 

10 

3i 

li 

1 







i hin 

120 

60 

12 

4 

2 


1 






Cab 

180 

90 

18 

6 

3 

11 

H 

1 





i /Hn . . . 

240 

120 

24 

8 

4 

21 

2 

n 

1 




^ cab, 1 hin 

360 

180 

36 

12 

6 

31 

3 

2 

H 

1 



i cab, log , 

720 

360 

72 

24 

12 

7i 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 


* 1 cab .... 

1440 

720 

144 

48 

24 

14| 

12 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 
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Name of Measure. 

(1) Log 

-0 605 1. 

(2) Ephah 

-65 Pints. 

(3) Log- 

0 99 Pint. 

Rough 

Approximation 

on Basis of (3). 

Homer (cor) 



Litres. 
363 7 

Gallons. 

80 063 

Litres, 
369 2 

Gallons. 
81 25 

Litres. 

405 

Gallons. 

89.28 

1 1 bushels 

Lethek 



181 85 

40 026 

184 6 

40 62 

202 

44.64 

5* M 

Ephah-bath 



36 37 

8005 

3692 

8 125 

40 5 

8 928 

9 gallons 

Sefth 


• • 

12-120 

2 668 

12 3 

2 708 

13 6 

2 976 

pecks 

Great hln 


• • 

9090 

2 001 

9 18 

2 234 

10 08 

2 232 

2i gallons 

Hin 



6060 

1 334 

6 12 

1 356 

6 72 

1 488 

H w 

Sacred hin 



4 545 

1 000 

4 59 

1 117 

604 

1 116 

9 pints 

‘Omer 



3 657 

0 800 

3 67 

0 813 

405 

8 893 

74 

ihin 



3 030 

0 667 

306 

0678 

3 36 

0 744 

6 

Cab 



2 020 

0 445 

205 

0 451 

2 25 

0 496 

4 

i bin 



1-515 

0 333 

1 53 

0 339 

1 68 

0 372 

3 

4 cab 



1010 

0 222 

1 02 

0 226 

M2 

0 248 

2 

Log 



0 505 

0 111 

0 51 

0 113 

0 56 

0 124 

1 pint 

h cab 



0 252 

0055 

0 26 

0056 

0 28 

0062 



sextariusis disputed, and a capacity as high as 0 662 1. or 
0 09 imperial pint is given for the sextariua by an actually 
extant measure. This would give as the capacity of 
the ephah-bath 40 46 1. or 71 28 pints. But it is highly 
Improbable that the equation of log to sextarius was 
more than approximate. It is more easy to confound 
closely resembling measures of capacity than of length, 
area, or weight. 

Other methods of ascertaining the capacity of the ephah 
are Uie following. We may assume that i t was the same as 
the Babylonian unit of 0 505 1. (0 89 pint). This would give 
an ephah of 36 37 1., or nearly 8 gjillons or GO'S sextarii of the 
ustially assumed weight, and more or leas r.quarea with 
Epiphanius’ equation of the seah or 4 ephah with 22 sextarii. 
Or we may connect it with the Egyptian system, thas: 
both the ephah-bath and the Egyptian-Ptolemaic arUibe are 
equated to the Attic metretes of 72 sextarii. Now. in the 
case of the artdbe this is only an approximation, for it is 
known from native Egyptian sources (which give the 
capacity in terms of a voTurae of water of a certain weight) 
that the artabe was about 36*45 I., or a little more than 
64 pints. Other calculations, as from a passairo of Josephus, 
where the cor is ^uated to 41 Attic (Gn»co-Koraan) modii 
(t.e. 656 sextarii), give the same result. In this passage 
modii is an almost certain emendation of medimni, the 
confusion between the two being natural in a Greek MS. 
There are plenty of other vague approximations, ranging 
from 60 to 72 sextarii. Though the passage of Josephas is 
not quite certain in its text, we may accept it as having 
the appearance of precise determination, especially since it 
gives a result not materially differing from other sources of 
information. 

In the above table, the values of the measures are 
given according to three estimates, viz. (1) log — 
Babylonian unit of 0 505 I.; (2) ephah —65 pints; (3) log 
—sextariua of 0 99 pint. 

Foreion measures of capacity mentioned in NT . — 
Setting aside words which strictly denote a measure of 
capacity, but are used loosely to mean simply a vessel 
ie.g. *cup' In Mk 7<), the following, among others, 
have been noted. Bushel (Mt 5‘®) is the tr. of modius, 
which represents sedh. Firkin is used (Jn 2«) to repre- 
sent the Greek metr^Stes, the rough equivalent of the 
bath. BCeasure in Rev 6* represents the Qr. choinix 
of about 2 pints. 

Ill, Measures of Weight. 

The system of weights used In Palestine was derived 
from Babylonia. Egypt does not seem to have exerted 
any influence in this respect. The chief denominations 
in the system were the talent (Qr. talanton, Ileb. kikkar 
meaning, apparently, a round cake-like object), the 
mina (Gr. mna, Heb. maneh; tr. ‘pound* in l K 10*^ 
and elsewhere, though ‘pound* In Jn 12* 19** means 
the Roman pound of 327-45 grammes or 6053 3 grs. 


troy), and the shekel (Gr. siklos or sigloa, Heb. sheqel, 
from shdqal, ‘to weigh’). The shekel further was 
divided into 20 gerahs (gerah apparently —the Baby- 
lonian giru, a small weight of silver). [References to 
shekels or other denominations of precious metal In 
pre-exillc times must be to uncoined metal, not to 
coins, which are of later origin,] For ordinary pur- 
poses 60 shekels made a mina, and 60 mlnsB a talent; 
but for the precious metals a ralna of 50 shekels was 
employed, although the talent contained 60 mime, as 
in the other casc^ There were two systems, the heavy 
and the light, the former btdng double of the latter. 
The evidence of certain extant Bab. weights prov(j8 
that there was a very complex system. Involving at 
least two norms, one of which, the royal, used for 
purposes of taxation, was higher than the other, the 
common. For our purposes, we may here conflne 
ourselves to the common norm In the heavy and 
light systems. It may, however, be mentioned that 
the ‘king^s weight,’ according to which Absalom’s 
hair weighed 200 shekels (2 8 14*), Is probably to be 
referred to this royal norm. Combining the evidence 
of the extant Bab. weights with the evidence of later 
coins of various cx>untri«-s of the ancient world, and 
with the knowledge, derived from a statement In He- 
rodotus, that the ratio of gold to silver was as 134 to 1, we 
obtain the following results; — 



Heavy. 

Light. 


Grains 

Grarames. 

Grains 

Grammes. 

Talent 

Troy. 

757,3»J 

49,077 

Troy. 

378,690 

24,539 

Mina 

12,623 

818 

6,311 6 

409 

Shekel . 
Value of the 
gold shekel 
in silver 

252 5 

16 36 

126 23 

8 IS 

3,366 6 

218 1 

1,684 3 

109 1 

i.e., ten pieces 
of silver of 

3366 

21 81 

168 4 

1091 

Or fifteen pieces 
of silver of 

2244 

14 54 

112 2 

727 


N. B . — One heavy talent— 98- 154 lbs. avoi^upois; one 
heavy mina — 1 036 lb. avoirdupois. 


Now the pieces of A and A of the value of the gold 
shekel In silver were the units on which were based 
systems known as the Babylonian or Persic and the 
Phcenlclan respectively; the reason for the names being 
that themi two standards seem to have been associated 
by the Greeks, the first with Persia, whose coins were 
struck on this standard, the second with the great 
Phoenician trading cltias. Sldon. Tyre. etc. Fur coo- 










WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WELL 




Babylonian. 



Phoenician. 



Heavy. 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

HH 

Grains. 

Grammes . 

Grains. 


Grains. 

Grammes . 

Grains. 

Grammes. 


336-6 

21-81 

168-4 

10 91 

224 4 

14 64 

112-2 

7-27 

Mina of 50 shekels 

16,830 

1090 5 

8.420 

645 25 


727 

6,610 

363 -5 

Mina of 60 shekels 
Talent of 3000 

20,196 

1308-68 

10,098 

664 34 

13,464 

872-45 

6,732 

436-23 

shekels 

Talent of 3600 

1,009,800 

65,430 

504,900 

32,715 

673.2(X) 

43,620 

336,600 

21,810 

shekels 

1,211,760 

78,520 77 

605,880 


807,840 

52,347 18 

403,920 

26.173 69 


venienco’ sake the names ‘Babylonian’ and ‘Phoeni- 
cian’ may bo rotainod, although it must be remembered 
that they are conventional. The above table gives 
the eciulvalents in weights on the two system.s, both 
for the precious metals (in which the mina weighed 
50 shekels) and for trade (in which it weighed (K) 
shekels) . 

The evidence of actual weights found in Pal<«tinc is 
as follows: 1. 2. 3. Thre<? stone weights from Tell Zaka- 
riya. inscril^td ai)r>arcnlly nclseph, and weighing — 

10 21 grammes “ 157 5t>4 grains troy. 

0 5 .. *-140 087 

0 0 .. “=138 801 

4 . A weight with the same inscription, from near 
Jerusalem, weighing 8 01 grammes “*134 801 grains 
troy. 

6. A weight from Samaria in.scribed apT)arcntly 
J TWlseph and i shekel, weighing 2 54 grammes = 30 2 
grains troy; yielding a nv(scpn of 0 10 grammes™ 
156 8 grains troy. This has been dated in the 8th 
cent. B.C.; and all the weights are apparently of pre- 
cxilic date. Tlu're are oi her weights frt)m Gezer. which 
have, without due <'ausc. be(*n connecud with the 
netseph standard; and a st'cond .set of weights from 
Gozor, Jerusalem, Zakuriya, and T<;11 el-Judeldeh may 
he Ignored, as they seem to bear Cypriote inscriptions, 
and roprasent a standard weight of 03 grammes maxi- 
mum. Ht>me addition must l»e allow etl to .Nos. 2 and 
3 of the above-mentioiuxl netseph weights, for fracture, 
and probably to No. 4 , which is pierced. The highest 
of these weights is some 10 grains or 0 7 grammes less 
than the light Bab. shekel. U probably, therefore, 
represents an Indc^pendent standard, or at least a 
deliberate motiiticaiion, not an accidoiitid dt'gradation, 
of the Bab. standard. Weights from Naucratis point 
to a standard of about HO grains, the double of 
which would be 100 grains, which is near enough 
to the actual weight of our specimens (maximum 
157i grains). Wo need not here concern ourselves 
with the origin of this standard, or with the moan- 
ing of netseph ; tliert> can l)e no doubt of the exisUmce 
of such a standard, and there is much probability 
that it is connectwl with the standard w^hlch w^as In use 
at Naucratifi. Thrw weights from I^chlsh (Tell el- 
Hesy) also indicate the t^xlsUnico of the same 80-grain 
atAndard In Palestine. The standard in use at the city 
of Aradus (Arvad) for the coinage Is generally identi- 
fied with the Babylonian ; but a^t the shekel there only 
exceptionally excet^ls 105 grains, it, too, may have 
been an approximation to the standard we are con- 
sidering. But in Hebrew territory there can be no 
doubt that this early standard was displaced after the 
Exile by a form of the Phamlclan shekel of 14 54 grammes, 
oi' 224 4 grains. It has, indeed, been thought that this 
shekel can bo derived by a certain process from the 
shekel of 100 grains; but on the whole the derivation 
from the gold shekel of 126 23 grains suggested above 
Is preferable. 


The evidence as to the actual use of this weight in 
Palestine is as follows: From Ex 38“ it appears that 
the Hebrew talent contained 3000 shekels. Now, 
Josephus equates the raina u.sed for gold to 2i Roman 
pounds, whichisl2. 633 3grainstroy,or818-625gramme8; 
this Is only 10 grains heavier than the heavy raina 
given above. Fron Josephus also we know that the 
kikkar or talent contained 100 minoe. The talent 
for precious metals, as we have seen, contained 
3000 shekels; therefore the shekel should bo 
grains ‘=421 grains. Wo thus have a 
heavy shekel of 421 grains, and a light one of 210 5 
grains. There is other evidence equating the Hebrew 
shekel to weights varying from 210 48 to 210 -55 grains. 
This is generally supposed to be the Phoenician shekel 
of 224 4 grains in a slightly reduced form. Exactly 
the same kind of reduction took place at Sidon in the 
course of the 4th cent, b.c., where, probably owing to 
a fail in the price of gold, the weight of the standard 
silver shekel fell from about 28 60 grammes 
(441 36 grains) to 26 30 grammes (405 9 grainff). A 
change in the ratio between gold and silver from 13i:l 
to 121:1 would practically, in a country with a coinage, 
nece.ssltate a change in the weight of the shekel such 
a.s s(‘ems to have taken place here; and although the 
Jews ha<l no coinage of their own before the time of 
tiie Maccabees, they would naturally be influenced by 
the weights in use in Phuonicia. The full weight shekel 
of the old standard probably remained in use as the 
‘shekel of the sanctuary/ for that weight was 20 gcrahs 
(Ezk 45‘=, Ex 30's), which Is translated in the LXX 
by ‘20 obols,’ meaning, presumably, 20 Attic obols 
of the time ; and this works out at 224 2 grains. This 
shekel was uscmI not only for the silver paid for the 
‘ransom of .souls,’ but also for gold, copper, and spices 
(Ex 30“ 24 3824« ) ; in fact, the Priests’ Code regarded 
It as the proper system for all estimations (Lv 27“). 
The beka=“4 shekel is mentioned in Gn 242*. Ex 38“. 

Foreign weights in the NT,— The ‘pound’ of spike- 
nard (Jn 12’) or of myrrh and aloes (19’*) is best ex- 
plaint^d asthoRoman libra (Gr. litre) of 327 45 grammes. 
The ‘pound’ In Lk 19‘’'- is the money-mine or of 
the Roman-Attic talent (see art. Money, 7 (j)). The 
‘talent’ mentioned in Rev IG’* also probably belongs 
to the same system. 

For further information see esp. A. R. S. Kennedy, 
art. ‘Weights and Measures’ in Hastings’ D13, with 
bibliography there given. Recent speculations on the 
Heb. systems, and publications of weights will bo found 
in FEFSl, 1902, p. 80 (three forms of cubit, 18 in., 
14.4 in., and 10 8 in ); 1902, p. 175 (Conder on general 
system of Hebrew weights and measures) : 1904, p. 209 
(weights from Gezer, etc.); 1906, pp. 182 f., 269 f. 
(Warren on the ancient system of weights in general) ; 
Comptes Rendus de I’Acad. des Inscr, 1906, p. 237 f. 
(Clermout-Ganneau on the capacity of the hin). 

G. P. HiiiL. 

WELL. — See Cistern. Fountain, Water. 
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WEN 

WSH. — See Medicine, p. 600*. 

WENCH , — This word, once good English, Was used 
by the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and was transferred to AV 
at 2 S 17^’. So Wyclif at Mt 9^^ ‘Go ye away, for 
the wenche is not dead, but slepith.* 

WHALE. — 1, tannin. See Dragon (4). 2. dUg gdddl, 
the 'great fish’ of Jon l‘^ is in tlie LXX and in 
Mt 12<® rendered in Gr. by kMos and tr. ‘whale,’ though 
the Gr. word has a much wider significance. It is 
Impossible to say what kind of fish is intended in the 
narrative. See, further, art. Jonah. 

E. W. G. Masterman. 

WHEAT (chittah, Gn 30^^ Ex 34« etc.; sUos, Mt 3»* 
13». 29. «o, 2281 etc.),— The wheat of 

Palestine is mostly of the bearded varieties; it is not 
only eaten as bread, but also boiled, unground, to make 
the peasant’s dish burghiU, which is in turn pounded 
with meat in a mortar (cf. Pr 27») to make the festive 
delicacy kibbeh. Wheat is grown all over the valleys 
and plains of W. Palestine, though to a less extent 
than barley, but it is cultivated in the largest quantities 
in the Nuqra or plain of the Hauran, one of the finest 
graln-growingcountries in the world. The wheat harvest 
occurs from April to June; its time was looked upon 
as one of the divisions of the year (Ex 34", Jg 15‘, 
1 S 12*’). The expressions ‘fat of wheat’ (Ps 81‘« mg., 
147‘* mg.) and ‘the fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 32^*) 
refer to the finest flour of wheat. 

E. W, G. Masterman. 

WHEEL. — The various parts of a cart or chariot 
wheel are enumerated in connexion with the bronze 
wheels of Solomon’s lavers (IK 78°* «’•). In RV v,“ 
reads: * And the work of the wheels was like the Work 
of a chariot wheel; their axletrees, and their felloes, 
and their spokes, and their naves were all molten’ 
(cf. AV). In carts and chariots the essential parts were, 
of course, of wood. The felloes were made in segments 
dowelled together. For illustt. see Wilkinson. Anc, 
Egg. i. 234 IT. The finest epcjclmen of a Roman chariot 
wheel as yet found has the felloe, ‘which is formed of a 
single piece of wood bent,’ and the nave shod with Iron, 
the latter being also ‘bushed with iron' (Scott, HUt. 
Rev., Oct. 1905, p. 123, with illust.). For the potter's 
wheel, see Potter, Wells and cisterns were also furnished 
with wheels, over which the rope passed for drawing up 
the water-bucket (Ec 12«). See also Cart, Chariot. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

WHIRLWIND represents two Heb. words — sflphok 
(Job 37», Pr 1” etc., also tr. 'storm' in Job 2i>», Ps 83**, 
Is 29« etc.), and «a‘ar or sJi'drait (2 K 2*, Job 38*, Jer 23‘» 
etc., also tr. 'tempest/ and ‘stormy wind,’ Ps 55* 
83‘* 107», Ezk 13** etc.) The words do not necessarily 
mean ‘whirlwind/ and are applied to any furious 
storm. From the context, however, in certain passages, 
we gather that whirlwind is intended — a violent wind 
moving in a circle round Its axis (2 K 2*- »*, Job 38* etc.). 
It often works great havoc in its path, as it sweeps acro.ss 
tie country. Drawing up sand, du.st, straw, and other 
light articles as it gyrates, it presents the appearance of a 
great pillar — an object of fear to travellers and dwellers 
3n the desert. Pas.sing over the sea, it draws up the 
water, and the bursting of the column causes the water- 
«pout. God spake to Job from the whirlwind (Job 40«) ; 
the modern Arabian regards it with superstitious dread, 
as the residence of demons. W. Ewino. 

WHITE. — See Colours, J 1, 

WHITE OF AN EGO (EV Job fl*, RVm 'Juice of 
purslain*). — The allusion should perhaps be understood 
to be the Juice of some Insipid plant, probably For- 
tulaca deracea, L., the common purslane. ‘ White of an 
egg* (lit., on this view, ‘slime of the yoke’) Is still, 
however, accepted by many Interpreters. 

WHORE. — This term is generally replaced in RV 
by harlot (wb. see). 


WILDERNESS, DESERT 

WIDOW. — Widows from their poverty and un* 
prbtectedness, are regarded In OT as under the special 
guardianship of God (Ps 68* 146*, Pr 16**, Dt 10**, 
Jer 49**); and consequently due regard for their wants 
was looked upon as a mark of true religion, ensuring a 
blessing on those who showed It (Job 29*> 31**, Is 1**, 
Jer 7* ’ 22* *); while neglect of, cruelty or injustice 
towards them were considered marks of wickedness 
meriting punishment from God (Job 22» »® 24*®- •*, 
Ps 94«. I.S 1*» 10», Zee 7*®. *', Mai 3«). The Book of 
Dent, is especially rich in such counsels, insisting that 
widows be granted full justice (24*’ 27*®), that they be 
received as guests at sacrificial meals (14** 16** ** 26***-), 
and that they be suffered to glean unmolested in field, 
oliveyard, and vineyard (24‘®*.). See, further, Inhbrxiv 
ANCE, 1. 2 ( c ); Marriage, 6. 

The earlie.st mention of widows in the history of the 
Christian Church is found in Ac 6*, where the Grecian 
Jews murmured ‘against the Hebrews because their 
widows were neglected’ in the daily distribution of 
alms or food. In course of time those pensioners 
became an exc^essive burden on the finances of the 
Church. We thus find St. Paul dealing with the matter 
in 1 Ti .5*-**, where he charges relatives and Christian 
friends to relieve those widows with whom they are 
personally connected (vv.*- “ **), so that the Church 
might be the more able to relieve those who were 
‘widows indeed’ (i.e. whdows In actual poverty and 
without anyone responsible for their support) (vv.*- *• *•). 
He further direct.s that ‘none be enrolled as widows* 
except those who were sixty years of age, of unim- 
peachable character, and full of good works; and he 
adds that ‘the vounger widows’ should be ‘refused* 
(t.c. not enrolled), lor experience had shown that 
they ‘waxed wanton against Christ’ and, re-marrying, 
‘rejected their first faith.’ Since it could not have been 
the Apostle’s wish that only widows over sixty should 
receive pecuniary help from the Church (for many 
young widows might be in great poverty), and since 
he could not describe the re-marrtage of such a widow- 
pensioner as a rejection of her faith, it follows that 
the ll.st of widows, from which the younger widows were 
to be excluded, was not the list of those who were In 
receipt of Church relief, but rather a list of those, from 
among the pen.sioner-widows, who were considered 
suitable by age and character to engage oificlally In 
Church work. Therefore we may see in this passage 
a proof of the existence thus early in the history of the 
Church of that ecclesiastical order of ‘Widows’ which 
we find mentioned frequently in post-Apostollc times. 

Charles T. P. Grierson. 

WIFE. — See Family, 2; Marriage. 

WILDERNESS, DESERT. — These terms stand for 
several Heb. and Gr. words, with different shades of 
meaning. 

1. midbdr (from ddhar, 'to drive’) means properly 
the land to which the cattle were driven, and is used of 
dry pasture land where scanty grazing was to be found. 
It occurs about 280 times In OT and is usually tr. ‘ wilder- 
nejjs,’ though we have ‘desert’ about a dozen times. 
It is the place where wild animals roam: pelicans 
(Ps 102®), wild asses (Job 24*, Jer 2**), ostriches (La 4*), 
Jackals (Mai 1*); and is without settled inhabitants, 
though towns or settlements of nomadic tribes may be 
found (Jos 15®*' Is 42**). This term is usually 
applied to the Wilderness of the Wanderings or the 
Arabian desert, but may refer to any other waste. 
Special waste tracts are distinguished: wilderness of 
Shur, Zin, Paran, Kadesh, Maon, Zlph, Tekoa, Moab, 
Edom, etc. 

2. *arabah (probably from a word meaning ’dry*) 
signifies a dry. desolate, unfertile tract of land. * steppe,* 
or ‘desert plain.’ As a proper name, It is appll^ to 
the great plain including the Jordan Valley and extend- 
ing S. to the Gulf of Akabah, 'the Arebah.* but it H 
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WILD OLIVE 


WINE AND STRONG DRINK 


Applied also to steppes in general, and translated * wilder- 
ness,' ‘desert,’ and sometimes in pi. ‘plains,* e.p. of 
Moab« of Jericho. 

S. chorbdh (from a root *to be waste or desolate’) is 
properly applied to cities or districts once inhabited 
now lying waste, and is translated ‘wastes,’ ‘deserts,’ 
‘desolations,’ though it is once used of the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings (Is 48*>). 

4. tsiyydh meaning ‘dry ground’ is twice translated 
‘wilderness’ in AV; Job 30* (RV ‘dry ground’), Ps 78^’ 
(RV ‘desert,’ RVm ‘a dry land’). 

5. Uiha has the special meaning of a ‘wild desolate ex- 
panse.’ In ,Job 6’* it is the waste wnere the caravans perish. 
It is applied to the primeval chaos (Gn 1^) , also to the Wilder- 
ness of the Wanderings (Dt32*“ ‘loastc howling wilderness’). 

6. The NT terms are erSmos and erlmia, the former 
being used either as noun or as adjective, with * place’ or 
‘ country ’ understood. Generally the noun is tr. * wilder- 
ness,' the adjective ‘desert’ in the English versions. 

On deserts named in NT see artt. on respective names. 

W. F. Boyd. 

WILD OLIVE . — See Graptino, Olive. 

WILD OX. — See Unicorn. 

WILL.— ‘Will’ and ‘would* are often Independent 
verbs in AV, and being now merely auxiliaries, their 
force i.s liable to be missed by the English reader. Thus 
Mt ‘if ye will receive it' (RV ‘if ye are willing to 
receive it’); Jn ‘Jesus would go forth into Galilee’ 
(RV ‘was minded to go forth’), 

WILL. — See Paul, p. 692*; Testament. 

WILLOW CHrabim, Lv 23‘o, Job 40«, P.s 137*. Is 15» 
[cf. Arab, gharab ‘willow’ or ‘ poplar']; tsaph- 
tsUphah, Ezk 17* {cf. Arab, safsaf ‘the willow']). — Most 
of the references are to a tree growing beside water, and 
apply well to the willow, of which two varieties, ^Salix 
fragiiu and S. alba, occur plentifully by watercourses 
in the Holy Land. Some travellers consider the poplar, 
especially the willow-like Fopulus euphraiica, of the same 
Nat. Ord. (Salicaccw) as the willows, more probable. 
Tristram, without much evidence, considered that 
uaphunphAh might be the oleander, which covers tlie 
banks of so many streams. E, W. G. Mabterman. 

WIMPLE.— Only Is 3« AV; RV shawls. The 
precise article of dress intended is unknown. 

WIND. — The winds in Heb. are designated by the 
four cardinal points of the compass. ‘South wind,' 
e.g„ may be either S., S.W., or S.E.; and so with the 
others. Cool winds come from the N., moist winds 
, from the, western sea, w'arm winds from the S., and dry 
winds, often laden with fine sand, from tlie eastern 
deserts. Warmth and moisture, therefore, depend 
much upon the direction of the winds. During the 
dry season, from May till October, the prevailing winds 
are from the N, and N.W.; they do much to temper 
the heat of summer (Ca Job 37«). In Sept, 
and Oct., E. and S.E. winds are frequent ; blowing from 
the deserts, their dry h€*at causes the furniture to crack, 
and makes life a burden (Hos 13“). Later, the winds 
from the 8. prolong the warmth of summer (Lk 12“); 
then the W. and S.W. winds bring the rain (1 K 18«, 
Lk 12“). East winds earlier in the year often work 
great destruction on vegetation (Ezk 17'®). Under 
their influence strong plants droop, and flowers quickly 
wither (Ps 103««). 

Of the grtmtest value for all living things is the per- 
petual interchange of land and sea breezes. At sunrise 
a gentle air stirs from the sea, crosses the plain, and 
creeps up the mountains. At sunset the cooling air 
begins to slip down seaward again, while the upper 
strata move landward from the scsa. The moisture 
Jims carried ashore is precipitated in refreshing dew. 

The ‘tempestuous wind’ (Ac 27*0* called EurocJydon 
or Euraquiio (wh. see), was the E.N.E. wind so prev- 
alent in the eastern Mediterranean, called by sailors 
Levanter/ V. Ewino. 


WINDOW. — See House, § 7. 

WINE AND STRONG DRINK.— Taken together 1« 
this order, the two terms ‘wine’ and ‘strong drink' 
are continually used by OT writers as an exhaustive 
classification of the fermented beverages then in use 
(Lv 10®, 1 S 1**, Pr 20*. and oft.). The all but universal 
usage in OT — in NT ‘strong drink’ is mentioned only 
Lk 1** — is to restrict ‘wine’ (yai/in) to the beverage 
prepared from the juice of the grape, and to denote 
by * strong drink ’ (shikar) every other sort of intoxica- 
ting liquor. 

1. Before proceeding to describe the methods by 
which wine in particular was made in the period covered 
by the canonical writings, it will be advisable to examine 
briefly the more frequently used terms for wine and 
strong drink. This examination may begin with the 
term shikar, which in virtue of its root-meaning always 
denotes ‘intoxicating drink.’ In a former study of 
this subject (‘Wine and Strong Drink’ in EBi lv. 
col. 5309 f.), the present writer has given reasons for 
believing that among the early Semites a name similar 
to shikar and the Babylonian shikaru was first given 
to the fermented juice of the date, and that from signify- 
ing date-wine the name passed to all other fermented 
liquors. At a later period, when the ancestors of the 
Hebrews became acquainted with the vine and its 
culture, the Indo-Germanic term represented by the 
Greek oinos (with the digamrna, woinos) and the Latin 
vinum was borrowed, under the form ydyin, to denote 
the fermented juice of the grape. The older term 
shikar then became restricted, as we have seen, to 
intoxicants other than grape wine. 

Another important term, of uncertain etymology, 
‘on which,’ in Driver’s words, ‘much has been written 
— not always wisely,’ Is ^rdsh, in our EV sometimes 
rendered ‘ wine,’ sometimes * new wine,* but in Amer. RV 
consistently ‘new wine.’ Strictly speaking, ffbrOsh is 
the freslily expressed grape juice, before and during 
fermentation, technically known as ‘must’ (from Lat. 
musturn). In this sense it is frequently named as a 
valued product of the soil with ‘fresh oil’ (Dt 7** IP* 
etc.), — that is, the raw, unclarified oil as It flows from 
the oil-press, to which it exactly corR‘sponds. In some 
OT passages, however, and notably Hos 4**, wher# 
tirOsh is named with yayin and whoredom, as taking 
away the understanding (RV), it evidently denotes the 
product of fermentation. Hence it may be said that 
tirbsh is ai>plied not only to the ‘must’ in the wine-fat 
(see § 3), but to ‘new wine’ before it has fully matured 
and become yayin, or, as Driver suggests in his careful 
study of the OT occurrences (Joel and Amos, 79 f.), ‘to 
a light kind of wine such as vve know, from the classical 
writers, that the ancients were in the habit of making 
by checking the fermentation of the grape juice before 
it had run its full course’ (see also the discussion in 
EBi iv. 5307 f.). 

Of the rarer words for ‘ wine’ mention may be made of 
chcvier (Dt 32“, and, in a cognate form, Ezr 6®, Dn 5*f ), 
which denotes wine as the result of fermentation, from 
a root signifying ‘to ferment,’ and 'asHs, a poetical 
synonym of tlrbsh, and like it used both of the fresh 
Juice and of the fermented liquor (see J1 1®, Is 49“); 
in Am 9'* it is rendered ‘sweet wine,' which suggests 
the gleukos (EV ‘new wine’) of Ac 2**. Reference 
may also be made to the poetical expression * the blood 
of the grape’ (Gn 49”, Dt 32“) and to the later ‘fruit 
of the vine’ (Mt 26®® and|l) of the Gospels and the 
Mishna. 

2. The Promised Land was pre-eminently a ‘land of 
wine . . . and vineyards’ (2 K 18®), as Is attested by 
the widely scattered remains of the ancient presses. A 
normal winepress consisted of three parts, two rock- 
hewn troughs at different levels with a connecting 
channel between them. The upper trough or pr®M-val 
(gath — the 'winefat* of Is 63*, elsewhere genoraU^ 
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’winepress') had a larger superficial area, but was 
much shallower than the lower trough or wine-vat 
(yegeb. Is 5*. cf. RVm). The relative sizes may be seen 
from a typical press described by Robinson, of which 
the upper trough measured 8 feet square and was 15 
Inches deep, while the lower was 4 feet square and 
3 feet deep. The distinction between the two is 
entirely obscured in EV, and is not always preserved in 
the original. 

The grapes were brought from the adjoining vineyard 
In baskets, and were either spread out for a few days, 
with a view to increase the amount of sugar and diminish 
the amount of water in the grapes, or were at once thrown 
Into the press-vat. There they were thoroughly trodden 
with the bare feet, the juice flowing through the con- 
ducting channel into the lower wine-vat. The next 
process consisted in piling the husks and stalks into a 
heap in the middle of the vat, and subjecting the mass 
to mechanical pressure by means of a wooden press- 
beam, one end of which was fixed into a socket in the 
wall of the vat or of the adjacent rock, while the other 
end was weighted with stones. 

While the above may be considered the normal con- 
struction of a Hebrew winepress, it is evident, both from 
the extant si)ecimens and from the detailed references 
to wine-making in the Mishna, that the number of 
troughs or vats might be as high as four (see the press 
described and illustrated in PEFSl, 1899, 41 ff.), or as 
low as one. The object of a third vat was to allow the 
* must ’ to settle and clarify in the second before running 
it off Into the third. Where only one vat is found* 
it may have served either as a press-vat, in which case 
the * must ' was at once transferred to earthen jars (see 
next section), or as a wine-vat to receive the ‘ must,’ the 
grapes having been pressed in a large wooden trough, 
such as the Egyptians used (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp, 
i. 385 with must.). This arrangement would obviously 
be required where a suitable rock surface was not avail- 
able. In such a case, indeed, a rock-hewn trough of 
any sort was dispensed with, a vat for the wooden 
press being supplied by a large stone hollowed out for 
the purpose, an excellent specimen of which was found 
at Tell es-Saft, and is figured in Bliss and Macalister's 
Excavations, etc., p. 24 (see, for further details, the index 
of that work, under ‘Vats’). 

3. Returning to the normal press-system, we find that 
the * must ' was usually left in the wine- vat to undergo 
the first or ‘tumultuous’ fermentation, after which it 
was drawn off (Hag 2^*, lit. ‘ baled out’), or, where the 
vat had a spout, simply run off, into Urge jars or Into 
wine-skins (Mt 9*^^ and||) for the ‘after-fermentation.’ 
The modern Syrian wines are said to complete their 
first fermentation in from four to seven days, and to 
be ready for use at the end of two to four months. In 
the Mishna it is ordained that ‘new wine’ cannot be 
presented at the sanctuary for the drink-offering until 
it has stood for at least forty days in the fermenting 
jars. 

When the fermentation had run Its full course, the 
wine was racked off into smaller jars and skins, the 
latter for obvious reasons being preferred by travellers 
(Jos 9*' »•). At the same time, the liquor was strained 
(Mt 23*<; cf. Is 25« ‘wines on the leei well refined,' i.e. 
strained) through a metal or eathenware strainer, 
or through a linen cloth. In the further course of 
maturing, in order to prevent the wine from thickening 
on the lees (Zeph 1^* RVm), it was from time to time 
recanted from one vessel to another. The even tenor of 
Moabite history is compared to wine to which this process 
has not been applied (Jer 48^^^ ). When sufficiently 
refined, the wine was poured into jars lined with pitch, 
which were carefully closed and sealed and stored in the 
wine ceilarf (1 CJh 27*^). The Lebanon (Hos 140 and 
Helbon (Ezk 27i*)» to the N.W. of Damascus, were two 
iocaliUee specially celebrated for their wines. 

It may be stated at this point that no trace can be 


found, among the hundreds of references to the prep^ 
aration and use of wine in the Mishna, of any means 
employed to preserve wine in the unfermented state. 
It is even improbable that with the means at theli 
disposal the Jews could have so preserved it had they 
wished (cf. Professor Macalister’s statement as to the 
‘impossibility’ of unfermented wine at this period, in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 34*)). 

4. Of all the fermented liquors, other than wine, 
with which the Hebrews are likely to have been familiar, 
the oldest historically was almost certainly that made 
from dates (cf. § 1). These, according to Pliny, were 
steeped in water before being sent to the press, where 
they were probably treated as the olives were treated In 
the oil-press (see Oil). Date wine was greatly prized 
by the Babylonians, and is said by Herodotus to have 
been the principal article of Assyrian commerce. 

In the Mishna there is frequent mention also of cider 
or ‘apple’ wine, made from the quince or whatever 
other fruit the ‘apple’ of the Hebrews may signify. 
The only wine, other than ‘ the fruit of the vine,’ men- 
tioned by name In OT l.s the ‘sweet wine’ of pome- 
granates (Ca 8* RVm). Like the dates, the.se fruits were 
first crushed in the oil-mill, after which the juice was 
allowed to ferment. In the Mishna, further, we find 
references to various fermented liquors imported from 
abroad, among them the beer for which Egypt was famed. 
A striking and unexi^ected witness to the extent to which 
the wines of the West were imported has recently been 
furnished by the handles of wine jars, especially of 
ampharce from Rhodes, which have been found in such 
numbers in the cities excavated in Southern Palestine 
(see Bliss and Macalister, op. cit. 131 ff., and more fully 
PEFSt, 1901). 

6. The Hebrew wines were light, and In early 
times were probably taken neat. At all events, the 
first clear reference to diluting with water Is contained 
in 2 Mac IS^*: 'It is hurtful to drink wine or water 
alone,’ but ’wine mingled with water is pleasant,’ and 
in NT times this may be taken as the habitual practice. 
The wine of Sharon, it is said, w as mixed with two part.s 
of water, being a lighter wine than most. With other 
wines, according to the Talmud, the proportion was one 
part of wine to three i)arts of w ater. 

The ‘mingling* or mixing of strong drink denounced 
by Isaiah (5®) has reference to the ancient practice of 
adding aromatic herb.s and spice.s to the wine in order 
to add to its flavour and strength. Such was the 
‘spiced wine’ of Ca 8*. Our Saviour on the cross, it 
will be remembered, w’as offered 'wine mingled with 
myrrh’ (Mk IS**, cf. Mt 27*« RV). 

6. The use of wine was universal rmong all classes 
(see Meals, § 6), with the exception of those who had 
taken a vow of abstinence, such av the Nazirites and 
Rechabites. The priests also ha/ to abstain, but only 
when on duty in the .sanctuary (Lv 10*). A libation of 
wine formed the necessary accompaniment of the dally 
burnt-offering and of numerous other offerings (cl. 
Sir 50** RV: * He stretched out his hand to the cup, and 
poured of the blood of the grape ... at the foot o' 
the altar’). 

The attitude of the prophets and other teachers of 
Israel, including our Lord Himself, to the ordinary use 
of wine as a beverage Is no doubt accurately reflected In 
the saying of Jesus ben-SIra: ‘wine drunk in measure 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul* 
(Sir 31*« RV). At the same time, they were fully alive 
to the danger, and unsparingly denounced the sin, of 
excessive indulgence (see, e.g.. Is 5****- 28*-«, Hos 4*>, 

Pr 20* 23*“ ■« etc.). In the altered social conditions 
of our own day, however, it must be admitted that th# 
rule of conduct formulated by St. Paul in 1 Co 
(cf, Ro 14**-**) appeals to the individual conscleno* 
with greater urgency and insistence than ever before Ii 
the experience of Jew or Christian. 

A. R. 8. KBHMior«. 
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WHTBrAT, WIKEPRfiSS. WI»rE.yAT.--See Wink 
AND Strong Drink, § 2. 

WDfK. — To *wlnk at,' i. e, pass over, is used of God 
In Ac 17M ‘The times of this ignorance God winked at,* 
and Wis 11» ‘Thou . . . winkest at the sins of men.* 
It is a good example of the colloquial language of the 
English Versions. 

WIHJfOW. — ^See Agriculture, § 3. 

WISDOM. — The great literary landmarks of the 
'wisdom * teaching are the Books of Proverbs, Job, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Slrach, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
This literature, in its present form at least, belongs to 
the latter half of the Persian period and to the Greek period 
of Jewish history. But Ixihind this latest and finest 
product of the Hebrew mind there lay a long process of 
germination. In the pre-<jxiUc history there are traces 
of the presence of the ‘wisdom’ element from early 
times. This primitive ‘wisdom* was not regarded as 
an exclusively Israelitish possession, but was shared 
with other nations (IK Gn 41*, Jg 5”, Jer 10"^, 

Ezk 27*). In Israd it was confined neither to rank 
(1 K 10» Dt 16‘», Job 32») nor to sax (2 8 14«f- 20“); 
but it was particularly characteristic of ‘the elders* 
(Dt 1^*, Job 12** 320, and In course of time seems to 
have given rise to a 8i)eclal class of teachers known as 
‘the Wise* (Jer 18»*). 

Early ‘Wisdom’ was varied in character and of as 
wide a BCOi>e as the range of human activities. It thus 
Included the most heterogeneous elements; c.g. mechani- 
cal skill (1 K 7**), statecraft (5**). financial and commer- 
cial abUlty (Ezk 28), political trickery (I K 2*), common 
tame and tact (2 8 14 20**-**), learning (1 K 3*»'*»), 
military skill and administrative ability (Is 10'*), piety 
(Dt 4*), and the creative energy of God (Jer 10**). In 
short, any capacity posses.sed in an exceptional degree 
was recogni 2 (‘d as ‘wisdom,’ and was regarded as the 
gift of God. But there was already manifest a marked 
tendency to magnify the ethical and religious elements 
al ‘wisdom,’ which later came to their full recognition. 

In pre-exllic Israel, however, ‘wisdom’ played a 
relatively small part In religion. The vital, progressive 
religious spirit exhausted itself in prophecy. Here was 
laid the foundation of all the later ‘ wisdom.’ Not only 
did the prophets hand down the literary forms through 
which the sages expressed themselves, e.g. riddle 
(Jg fable (9* *‘). parable (2 S Is 5»'*), 

proverb (1 B 10»*, Jer 31**), essay (Is 28*»-”), lyric, 
address, etc., but they also wrought out certain great 
ideas that were presupposed in all the later ‘wisdom.’ 
These were: (a) monotheism, whicli found free course 
In Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and D<‘Utero-Isaiah; ib) 
individualism, or the responsibility of the individual 
before God for his own sins and for the sins of no one 
else — the great message of Ezekiel; and (c) the insistence 
of God upon right character as the only passport to Hla 
favour — a truth proclaimed by all the great prophets. 
With the fall of Jerusalem, however, and the destruction 
of the Jewish State, the knell of prophecy was sounded; 
the responsibility for shaping the rtdlglous destiny of 
Israel now fell into the hands of the priests and sages. 

The priest responded to the call first, but sought to 
heal the wounds of Israel lightly, by purification and 
diaboratlon of the ritual. The true heir of the prophet 
was th« sago. He found himself confronted with a new 
world; it was his to Interpret it rellgioufily. The old 
world- view of the prophet was no longer tenable. New 
proUenrus were calling for solution and old problems 
beaming ever more pressing. The task of the sage was 
to adjust the truths left to him by the prophets to the 
new irituation. It was his to find the place of religion 
in that situation and to make it the dominant element 
therein. The greatest sources of danger to true religion 
were; (o) an orthodoxy which held the ancient traditions 
Inviolable and refused to see the facts of the present 
ijb) the scepticism and discouragement arising out of the 
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miseries of the time which seemed to deny the justlos 
and goodness of God; and (c) the inroads of Greek 
civilization which seemed to threaten the whole fabric 
of Judaism. Indeed, the sages themselves did not 
wholly escape being influenced by these tendencies: 
witness the orthodoxy of the bulk of the Book of Prov- 
erbs, the scepticism of Ecclesiastes, and the Greek 
elements In the Wisdom of Solomon. To these con- 
ditions tile sages, each in his own way, addressed their 
message. 

The writers of Proverbs, for the moat part, stand firmly 
upon the old paths; in the midst of mental and moral chaos 
and flux they insist upon adherence to the old standards of 
truth and goodness, and they promise success to all who 
heed their instruction. For tnem prosperity is the proof of 
pietv. This is the oid prophetic recipe for national success 
made operative in the lives of individuals. Through it the 
sages inform all the ordinary processes of common everyday 
hfe with religious meaning. Their philosophy of life u 
simple, but shallow. They fail to realize that the reward of 
piety is not in the market-place, but in the soul. 

The weakness of this traditional position is exposed by 
the Book of Job, which points out the fact that the righteous 
man is often the most sorely afliicted, and seeks to reconcile 
this fact with belief in the justice and goodness of God. 
But no solution of the age-long problem of suffering is pro- 
vided: the suffereria rather bidden to take refuge in his faith 
in God’s goodness and wisdom, and to realize that, just as tho 
mysteries of God’s visible universe elude his knowledge, so 
also is it futile for him to attempt to penetrate the greater 
mysteries of God’s providence. Let him be content with 
God Himself as his portion. 

Song of Songs illustrates the humanity of the sages. It 
concerns itself with the greatest of all human passions — love. 
W’hether to be interpreted as a drama or as a collection of 
lyrics such as were sung at weddings in Syria^ it extols the 
nobility and loyalty of true love. In a penod when the 
licentious customs of the pagan world were finding eager 
acceptance in Judah, such a powerful and beautiful vindica. 
tion of the character of unselfish love was urgently needed, 
and was calculated to play an important part in the pres* 
ervation of true religion. 

Ecclesiastes is the product of many minds, with more or 
less conflicting views. But they are all concerned with the 
problem of practical scepticism: Does God care for truth 
and goodness? Is there any religious meaning in the 
universe? The heart of the book meets this question fairly 
and squarely. The iron has entered the author's own soul. 
He desires to help those in the same situation with himself. 
He would give doubting, faltering souls a basis for faith. 
Recognizing and giving full weight to the many difficulties 
that beset the relirious point of view and tend to drive men 
to despair, he holds fast to his belief in God’s loving care, 
and therefore counsels his fellows to put on a cheerful 
courojre and perform their allotted tasks with joy. This is 
the only way to make life worth living, and worth living to 
the full. 

Sirach and Wisdom of Solomon are both products of the 
life and death struggle between J udaism and G reek thought. 
The author of the former is hospitable to Greek social life, 
but rigid in his adherence the old Hebrew ideals of morals 
and rdigion. He seeks to arouse loyalty to and enthusiasm 
R>r these in the hearts of the Jews, who are in constant 
danger of yielding to the seductive and powerful influences 
of Greece. The same purpose animates the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon. liut he is more liberal in his attitude 
to foreign influences. He welcomes truth from any direction, 
and therefore does not hesitate toincorporatcGreekelements 
in his fundamentally Hebraic view of life and duty. He 
thus enriches the conception of ‘ wisdom’ from every source, 
and seeks to show that this Hebrew ideal is immeasurably 
superior to the boasted Greek sophia. 

Hebrew ‘wisdom’ by its very nature could have no 
fellowship with philosophy. The aims and methods 
of the two were fundamentally different. In the words 
of Bishop Westcott, ‘the axioms of the one are the 
conclusions of the other.’ For philosophy, God is the 
conclusion; for ‘wisdom,’ He is the major premise. 
Philosophers have ever been seeking after God ‘If haply 
they might find him.’ The mind of the sage was 
saturated with the thought of God. Philosophy starU 
with the world as it is, and seeks to find room for God 
in it; ‘wisdom’ started with God and sought to explain 
the world in terms of God. ’Wisdom, ’furthermore, 
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jlras practical and moral; philosophy was speculative 
^nd metaphysical. The interests of ‘wisdom’ were 
litensely human. They were concerned with living 
Questions and concrete issues. The problems of the 
sage were surcharged with emotion; they were the 
outcome of troubled feelings and perturbed will; only 
in slight measure were they the product of the intellect. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘wisdom’ presents 
no carefully developed system of thought. The heart 
knows no logic. ‘Wisdom’ cares little for a plan of 
the universe; it leaves all such matters to God. It 
seeks only to enable men to love and trust God and to 
walk in His ways. 

The Hebrew conception of ‘wisdom’ develoi)ed 
along two lines. ‘Wisdom’ had its human and its 
Divine aspects. In so far as it was human, it devoted 
itself to the consideration of the great problems of life. 
It was identified with knowledge of the laws and prin- 
ciples, observance of which leads to the successful life. 
These were all summarized in the formula, ‘the fear of 
the Lord.’ Later in the history of the idea, this sub- 
jective experienoti was externalized and objectified and, 
under the growing influence of the priestly ritual, 
‘wisdom’ came to be defined as observance of the 
Mosaic I.AW (Sir 24“). 

On its Divine side, ‘wisdom* was at first conceived 
of as an attribute of God which He generously shared 
with men. Then, as the conception of God grew broader 
and deeper, large areas of ‘wisdom’ were marked off 
as inaccessible to man, and known only to God (Job 28). 
Still further, ‘ wisdom ' was personified and represented 
as the companion of God in all His creative activities 
(Pr 8”-”); and was, at last, under the influence of 
Greek thought, personalized, or hypostatized, and made 
to function as an intermediary between man and God, 
carrying out His beneficent purposes towards the 
righteous (Wis 8^- *• * 9* •• 10» <). 

Upon the whole, the ‘wisdom* element must be 
considered the noblest expression of the Hebrew spirit. 
It was in large part the resportse of Judaism to the influx 
of Western civilization. It demonstrated irrefutably 
the vitality of the Hebrew religion. When the forms 
and institutions in which Hebrew idealism had clothed 
Itself were shattered beyond re.storation, ‘wisdom’ 
furnished new channels for the expression of the Ideal, 
and kept the passion for righteousness and truth burning. 
When Judaism was brought face to face with the Gentile 
world on every hand, ‘wisdom’ furnished it with a 
cosmopolitan message. Nationalistic, particularistic, 
tran.sitory elements were discarded.and emphasis was laid 
upon the great fundamental cona^pts of religion adapted 
to the needs of all men everywhere. ‘Wisdom’ thus 
became of the greatest importance in the preparation 
for Christianity, the universal religion. 

John Merlin Powxs Smith. 

WISDOM, BOOS OF. — See preceding art. and 

Apocrypha, § 14. 

WISE MEN.-— See Maoi; and, for * the Wiae," Wisdom. 
WIST.— See Wit. 

WIT. — The vb. ‘to wit,’ which means ‘to know,’ 
is used in AV in most of its parts. The present tense 
fe 7 wot, thou wottest, he wot or vjoUeth, we wot; the past 
tense, / wist, he wist, ye wist’, the infinitive, ‘to wit.’ 
In 2 Co 8‘ occurs the phrase do to wit, i.e. make to know — 
'we do you to wit of the grace of God.’ The subst. 
•wit* means in AV ‘knowledge’; it occurs only in 
Ps 107*^ ‘at their wit’s end.’ ‘ Witty, *Jwhich is found In 
Pr 8**, Jth 11**, Wls 8**, has the sense of ‘knowing,’ 
‘skilful’; and ‘wittingly’ (On 48*<) is ‘knowingly.* 

WrrOH, WrrOHORAFT.— See Magic Divination 
tND Sorcery. 

WITHERED HAND. — See Medicine, p. 599*. 
0nTH(X)8 in Jg 10^ represents a term which probably 


means bow-strings of ‘green’ gut. The Eng. word meam 
a supple twig from a willow (see also Cord). 

WITNESS. — This is the rendering of Heb. and *gdah 
and of the Gr. martys, martyria, and martyred, and com- 
pounds of this root. The primitive idea of the Heb. 
root is to repeat, re-assert, and we find the word used 
in the following connexions: — (1) Witness meaning 
evidence, testimony, sign (of things): a heap of stones 
(Gn 31**), the Song of Moses (Dt 31“), Job’s disease 
(Job 16*), the stone set up by Joshua at Shechem 
(Jos 24*^^). So in the NT the dust on the feet of the 
disciples was to be a witness against the Jews (Mk 6‘0. 
(2) Witness signifying the person who witnesses or can 
testify or vouch for the parties in debate; e.g. God is 
witness between Jacob and Laban (Gn 3D®); so Job 
says, ‘My witness is In heaven’ (Job 16‘S cf. also 
1 8 12‘«-. Jer 29» 42‘‘). In the NT God Is called on 
by St. Paul to witness to his truth and the purity of 
his motives (Ro I*. 2 Co 1*> etc.). Akin to this meaning 
we have (3) Witness in a legal sense. 'Thus we find 
witnesses to an act of conveyancing (Jer 32*®), to a 
betrothal (Ru 4»), while in all civil and criminal cases 
there were witnesses to give evidence, and references to 
false witne8st:s are frequent (cf. Pr 12*’ 19‘-» 21** 26‘* 
etc.). See also Justice (II.), 2; Oaths. In the NT 
the Apostles frequently appear as witnesses imartyres) of 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus (Lk 24**, Ac !• 
2“ 3*» etc.). The heroes of the faith are called the 
‘cloud of witnesses* (He 12*), and Jesus Himself Is 
‘the faithful witness (martyr)* In Rev 1» 3*« (cf. 1 Tl 
6*»). Cf. also artt. Ark, § 1; Tabernacle, §7 (a). 

W. F. Boyd. 

WITTY. — See Wit. 

WIZARD. — See Magic DrviNA'noN and Sorcery. 

WOLF.— 

In AV *wolf’ is always tr. of ge'ib (cf. Arab. ts«6 
’wolf’), Gn 49*7. Is 11* 65*». Jer 6», Ezk 22*7 Hab 1», 
Zeph 3*. Cf. also proper name Zeeb, Jg 7». For *ivjAin 
(tr. ‘wolves' in Is 13** RV) and tannim see Jacra.l. The 
NT terra is lykos (Mt 7*‘ lO**, Lk 10», Jn 10*>, Ac 2(y*). 

The wolf of Palestine Is a variety of Canis lupus, 
somewhat lighter in colour and larger than that of N. 
Europe. It is seldom 8t‘en to-day, and never goes in 
packs, though commonly in couples; it commits Its 
ravages at night, hence the expression 'wolf of the 
evening’ (Jer 5«, Zeph 3*); it was one of the greatest 
terrors of the lonely shepherd (Jn 10*’); persecutors are 
compared to wolves in Mt 10*®, Ac 20**. 

E. W. Q. Masterman. 

WOMAN.— 1. In OT Cishshdh, ‘woman,’ ‘wife’; 
neqSbdh [Lv 15", Nu 31*®, Jer 31**I, 'female') woman’s 
position is one of inferiority and subjection to man 
(Gn 3*®); and yet, in keeping with the view that ideally 
she is his companion and 'help meet’ (2** *®), she never 
sinks into a mere drudge or playtiiing. In patriarchal 
times, Sarah, Rebc'kah, and Rachel stand side, by side 
with their husbands. In the era of the deliverance from 
Egypt, Miriam is ranked with Moses and Aaron (cf. 
Mic 6®). In the days of the Judges, Deborah is not only 
a prophetess (wh. see), as other women In Israel were, 
but is herself a judge (Jg 4®). Under the monarchy, 
Jezebel in the Nortiiern Kingdom and Athaliah in the 
Southern, afford illustrations of the political |x>wer and 
Influence that a woman might wield. In religious 
matters, we And women attending the Feasts along with 
men (I 8 etc.), taking part with them In acts of 
sacrlflce (Jg 13’®- *® etc.), combined with them in the 
choral service of the Temple (Ezr 2*® etc.). And 
though In tlie Deut. code woman’s position is one of 
complete subordination, her rights are recognized and 
safeguarded in a way that prep^es the soil for the 
growth of those higher conceptions which find utterance 
in Malachi’s declaration that divorce is hateful to 
Jehovah (2^®), and in the picture of the virtuous wito 
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with which the Book of Proverbs concludes (ch. 31). 
ftee, further. Family, Mabriaqb. 

2. In KT igytiB, ‘woman,’ ‘wife*; thUeia [Ro 1* 
•female*; gynaikarion (dimin. fr. gyriS, 2 Ti 3«), EV ‘silly 
women’). — Owing to the influence of Rabbinism, 
JeA^lsh women had lost some of their earlier freedom 
( t. with the scene at the well of Haran fGn 24»« J the 
surprise of the disciples by the well of Sychar when they 
round Jesus ‘speaking with a woman’ [Jn 427 ]). But 
Jesus wrought a wonderful change. He did this not 
only by His teaching about adultery (Mt 5*77 ) and 
marriage and divorce (vv.»‘7- 19" ), but still more 
by His personal attitude to women, whether good and 
pure like His own mother (there is nothing harsh or 
discourteous in the ‘Woman’ of Jn 2*1 cf. 19“) and 
the sisters of Bethany, or sinful and outcast as some 
women of the Gospels were (Lk 7*7ff- 8*, Jn 4). The 
work of emancipation was continued in the Apostolic 
Church. Women formed an integral part of the earliest 
Chri.stian community (Ac 1»<), shared in the gifts of 
Pentecost (2^* , cf. v.**), engaged in tasks of unofficial 
ministry (Ro 16*7-, Ph 4*^ ), and by and by appear 
( J Tl 3" ) as holding the office of the deaconess (wh. see), 
and possibly (5>) that of the ‘widow’ (wh. see, and cf. 
Timothy [Epp. Toj, § 6). St. Paul's conception of woman 
and of man's relation to her is difficult (1 Co 7), but 
may be explained partly by his expectation of the 
Parousia (vv.**-«), and partly by the exigencies of an 
era of persecution (v,*). In a later Pauline Epi-stle 
marriage becomes a type of the union between Christ 
and the Church (Eph S**-"). And if by his injunction 
as to the silence of women in the Church (1 Co 14*** ) the 
Apostle appears to limit the prophetic freedom of the 
first Christian day.s (Ac 2*- >7), we must remember that 
he is writing to a Church set in the midst of a dissolute 
Greek city, where Christian women had special reasons 
for caution In the exercise of their new privileges. Else- 
where he announces the far-reaching principle that in 
Christ Jesus * there can be no male and female* (Gal 3**). 

J. C. Lambert. 

WONDERS (Heb. mdpfath, Or. teras; usually In OT 
and always In NT associated with Heb. 'dlh, Gr. s^meton^ 
Eng. ’sign*). — In OT the term ordinarily occurs with 
reference to the miracles at the time of the deliverance 
from Egypt (Ex 7* etc.) — Jehovah’s ‘wonders In the 
land of Ham’ (Ps 105*7). in NT it is used of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus (Ac 2»* etc.), those demanded 
of Him by the people (Jn 4**); those of the Apostles 
and the early Church (Ac 2** etc.); those which should 
be wrought oy false Chrl.sts (Mt 24»*«Mk 13**). It 
rtders primarily to the astoni.shment produced by a 
miraculous event, and so it is signiheant that, as applied 
to the miracles of Jesus, it Is always conjoined with some 
other term. His miracles were not mere prodigies 
exciting astonishment, but ‘signs and wonders,’ that 
appealed at the same time, througli their evidential 
value, to the reason and spirit. And yet Jesus preferred 
the intuitive faith that is Independent alike of wonders 
and of signs (Jn 4*«). See, further. Miracles, Sign. 

J. C. Lambert. 

WOOD.— See Forest, also Writing, 6. 

WOOL. — Woollen stuffs were much used for clothes 
(Lv 13**®-. Pr 31“ etc.); mainly, however, for outer 
garments. For underwear, linen was preferred, as being 
cooler and cleaner. Wool, falling swiftly a prey to 
moths and larvas (Is 61* etc.), was not used for wrapping 
the dead. A garment of mingled wool and linen might 
not be worn (Lv 19“, Dt 22”). Josephus says this was 
reserved exclusively for the priests (Ant. iv. viii. 11). 
Dyed wool is referred to (He 9**, cf. Lv 14** ), but its 
natural colour, white, makes it the criterion of white- 
less and purity (Ps 147“, Is 1‘*, Dn 7*, Rev 1“). Wool 
was a valuable article of commerce (E*k 27“), and it 
cigures in the tribute paid by king Mesha (2 K 3*). 

W« Ewino. 
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WORD. — Apart from the personal use of ‘Word 
as a title of Christ (see Logos), its Biblical interpretation 
presents few difficulties. Both in the OT and In the 
NT the original terms employed may pass from the 
meaning ‘speech’ to signify ‘the subject matter of 
speech.’ In some passages there is uncertainty as to 
whether the tr. should be ‘word’ or ‘thing.’ For 
example, 1 K 11** RVm has ‘or words, or matters* ai 
alternatives to ‘the acts of Solomon.’ In Ac 8** ‘thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter’ probably 
means ‘in the matter in dispute,’ which was the coveted 
power of Imparting the gifts of the Holy Spirit; but 
the RVm ‘word’ is preferred by some expositors, who 
think that the reference Is to the word preached b> 
the Apostles and its attendant blessings (cf. Mk 1“ 
Lk 1*). The EV retains ‘ word ’ in Mt 18“ and 2 Co 13*. 
although Dt 19“ reads: * At the mouth of two witnesses, 
or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall every rnattei 
be established.’ J. G. Tasker. 

WORLD. — 1. In OT. — In general it may be said 
that the normal expression for such conception 
of the Universe as the Hebrews had reached is ‘the 
heavens and the earth’ (Gn 1*, Ps 89", 1 Ch 16”), 
and that ‘ world ’ is an equivalent expression for * earth. 
So far as there is a difference, the ‘world’ is rather the 
fruitful, habitable earth, e.g., ‘the earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein’ (Ps 24>; cf. 50“ 90*, Is 34i). The religious 
sentiments awakened by the contemplation of Nature 
api)ear also in references to the heavens and the sea (e.g. 
Ps 8. 19, Job 38. 39). But of the ethical depreciation 
of the world, so prominent in some NT writings, there 
are in the OT few traces. The ‘world’ is to be judged 
in righteousness (Ps 9* 96** 98*), and punished for its 
evil (Is 13**). The transient character of its riches and 
pleasures, with the consequent folly of absorption in 
them, is perhaps indicated by another Hebrew word 
(meaning ‘duration’; cf. *ceon* below) rendered ‘world* 
at Ps 17*< (' men of the world, whose portion is in this 
life,’ cf. RVm); also by the same word at Ps 49* (see the 
whole Psalm). A word of similar meaning is rendered 
•world’ in AV at Ps 73**, Ec 3**, but RV retains * world ’ 
only in the latter passage, and gives quite another turn 
to the sense. 

The ethical aspect of the ‘world’ does not receive any 
fresh emphasis in the Apocrypha, though in the Book of 
Wisdom Doth the scientific interest in regard to the world 
and the impulses of natural religion are notably quickened 
(7i7.a 99 iiu. a i3»-9^ cf. Sir 17. 18). There is ample 
contrast between the stability of the righteous and the 
vanity of un^dly prosperity (e.g. Wis 1-6), but the latter 
is not identihe<l with the ‘world.’ It is noticeable that in 
the Apocrypha the word kosmos, which in the LXX means 
’adornment,’ has reached its sense of ‘world,’ conceived 
as a beautiful order; in the NT this becomes the prevalent 
word. 

2. In NT. — (1) oi6n (ceon), ‘age,* is used of the world 
in its time-aspect: human history is conceived as made 
up of ages, successive and contemporaneous, converging 
to and consummated in the Christ. These in their sura 
constitute the ‘world’: God is their Maker (He 1* 11* 
lAV and RV ’worlds,’ but ‘world’ better represents the 
thoughtl) end their King (1 Ti 1** RVm, Rev 15* RV). 
Hence the phrases 'since the world began,’ lit. ‘from the 
age’ (Lk 17o, Jn 9**. Ac 15“); and ‘the end of the world,* 
lU. the ‘consummation of the age' (Mt 13»** ** 24* 

28*®) or * of the ages ’ (He 9**). All the ‘ ends of the world * 
so conceived meet in the Christian era (1 Co 10** (RV 
* ages’], cf. He IP®- ®®). Under this time-aspect, also, 
the NT writers identify their own age with the ‘world,* 
and this, as not merely actual but as typical, la set in 
new lights. As ‘this world,’ ‘this present world,’ it Is 
contrasted explicitly or IrnpJlcltly with ‘the world to 
come’ (Mt 12», Mk 10»®, Lk 18*® 20«- », Eph I** 2*, 
2 Tl 4*0, Tit 2“, He 6®). 

In some of these passages there is implied a moral 
condemnation of this world; elsewhere this received 
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4eeper emphasis. *The cares of the world choke the 
word' (Mt 13*». Mk 4»»): the ‘sons of this world’ are 
contrasted with the ‘sons of light’ (Lk 16«: cf. Ro 12>, 
Eph 2* ‘according to the transient fashion [(son] of 
this material world [kosmosY). This world is evil(Gal 1*), 
its wisdom is naught (1 Co 1“ 2< 3‘«), its rulers crucified 
the Lord of glory (1 Co 2»); finally, it is the ‘god of this 
world’ that has blinded the minds of the unbelieving 
(2 Co 4<). This ethical use of ofon — ' world ’ is not 
found in the Johannine writings. 

(2) But the most frequent term for ‘ world ’ is kosmoSt 
which is sometimes extended in meaning to the material 
universe, as in the phrases ‘from the beginning (‘founda- 
tion,* ‘creation’) of the world’ {e.g. Mt 242» 25", He 4*. 
Ro 1*®; for the implied thought of Divine creation cf. 
Ac 14^7 17"). More commonly, however, the word is 
used of the earth, and especially the earth as the abode 
of man. To ‘g^n the whole world’ is to become 
possessed of all possible material wealth and earthly 
power (Mt 16*. Mk 8», Lk 9®). Because ‘sin entered 
into the world’ (Ro 5“), It is become the scene of the 
Incarnation and the object of Redemption (2 Co 5». 
1 Ti 1“, He 10^, Jn 1». lo. u 3 i«. n 12*7). the scene also, 
alien but inevitable, of the Christian disciple's life and 
discipline, mission and victory (Mt 5" 13” 26”, 
Jn Ro 1*, 1 Co 3« 4* 5“> 7", 2 Co 1”. Ph 2”. 
Col 1«, 1 P 5*. Rev 11”). From this virtual identifica- 
tion of the ‘world’ with mankind, and mankind as 
separated from and hostile to God. there comes the 
ethical signification of the word specially developed in 
the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 

(o) The Epp. of St. Paul. To the Galatians St. Paul 
describes the pre-Christian life as slavery to ‘ the rudi- 
ments of the world’ (4», cf. v,»); through Christ the 
world is crucified to him and he to the world (6”). Both 
thoughts recur in Colosslans (2«- *®). In writing to the 
Corinthians he condemns the wisdom, the passing 
fashion, the care, the sorrow of the world (1 Co 1*®- " 
3 i» 7 «. IS. 14^ 2 Co 7‘®; cf. aiSn above), and declares 
the Divine choice to rest upon all that the world least 
esteems (1 Co l*^- ”, cf. Ja 2®). This perception of the 
true worth of things is granted to those who * received 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God ’ 
(1 Co 2”); hence *the saints shall judge the world* 
(1 Co 6*, cf. 11**). In the argument of Romans the 
thought of the Divine judgment of the ‘world’ has 
Incidental place, but in the climax St, Paul conceives 
of the ‘fair of Israel as leading to ‘the riches of the 
world,’ and of the ‘casting away’ of them as the ‘recon- 
ciling of the world’ (ll‘>- cf. v.« and 5‘*-*‘). What 
St. Paul condemns, then, is hardly the world as essentially 
evil, but the world-spirit which leads to evil by its 
neglect of the unseen and eternal, and by its blindness 
to the true scale of values revealed in the gospel of 
Christ crucified. 

(5) The Ooepd and First Ep. of St. John. In these two 
writings occur more than half the NT Instances of the 
word we are considering. That is, the terra koemoe is 
characterielic of St. John, and. setting aside his frequent 
use of it in the non-ethici^ sense, especially as the sphere 
of the incarnation and saving work of Christ, we find an 
ethical conception of the * world ’ deeper in its shadows 
than that of St. Paul. It is true that Jesus is the Light 
of the world (Jn 1» 3« 8»* 9* 12<*), its Life-giver (6»- »»). 
its Saviour (3^* 4** 12<D; yet ‘the world knew him 
not’ (1^®), and the Fourth Gospel sets out its story of His 
persistent rejection by the world, in language which at 
times seems to pass beyond a mere record of contemporary 
unbelief, and almost to assert an essential dualism of 
good and evU (7^ 9»® 12« 14»*- »® Id”- »®). Here the 

* world ’ is not simply the worldly spirit, but the great 
mass of mankind in deadly hostility to Christ and His 
teaching. In contrast stand His disciples, his own 
which were in the world’ (13i). chosen out of the world 
(15>®, cf. 17®), but not of it, and therefore bated as He 
was hated ( 16 *** ** 17*V **). For them He intercedes as 


He does not for the world (17®). In the Ist Ep. of 8t. 
John the same sha^ contrasts meet us. The world lies 
within the scope of God’s redemptive purpose in Jesus 
Christ (2* 4”), yet it stands opposed to His followers as 
a thing wholly evil, with which they may hold no traffic 
(2”-”, cf. Ja 4‘), knowing them not and hating them 
(3* ”). It is conceived as under the sway of a power 
essentially hostile to God, — the antichrist (2”- ** 4*; cf. 
‘the prince of this world’ Jn 12" 14*® 16*D — and la 
therefore not to be entreated and persuaded, but fought 
and overcome by the ‘ greater one ’ who is in the disciple 
of Christ (4< 5* ®). Faith ‘overcometh the world,’ but 
St. John reserves for his closing words his darkest ex- 
pression of a persistent dualism of good and evil, light 
and darkness: ‘ We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in the evil one’ (6^®). 

The idiomatic uses of the term ‘world’ in Jn 7* 12** 

1 Jn 3” are sufficiently obvious. For the difficult expres* 
sion ‘the world of iniquity’ applied to the tongue (Ja 3®) 
see the Commentaries. S. W. Grexn. 

WORM.-l. sds, Is 51* (cf, Arab. sUs, a moth or a 
worm), the larva of a dothes-moth. St‘e Moth. 2. 
rimmdh (Ex 16", Job 25®. la 14”). 3. tma\ tSirah 

or taa'ath (Ex 16*«, Job 25«, Is 14» 66", Jon 4^ etc.). 
Both 2 and 3 are used to describe the same kind of 
worms (cf. Ex 16*®- "), and most references are to 
maggots and other insect larvip which breed on putrid 
organic matter. These are very common in Palestine, 
occurring even on neglected sores and, of course, on 
dead bodies (Job 19" 21* 24*®). Jonah’s worm 
(tOlidh) was probably some larva which attacks the 
roots, or perhaps a centipede. The ‘ worms’ of Dt 28" 
were probably caterpillars. 4. raqab (Hos 6” AVm). 
In Pr 12® w'here the same word is also tr. ‘rottenness,’ 
it is rendered in LXX skOlfx, ‘ wood-worm,’ which seems 
appropriate to the context. 6. zdchnli'&rets, ‘worms of 
the earth’ (Mic 7”), may possibly refer to true earth- 
worms (which are comparatively rare in Palestine), 
but more probably to seipents. See Serpent (10). 6. 
skOUx, Mk 9®® etc. The expression * eaten of worms/ 
used (Ac 12**) in describing the death of Herod Agrlppai., 
would seem to refer to a death accompanied by violent 
abdominal pains, sitch symptoms being commonly 
ascribed in the Holy Land to-day to abdominal worms 
(Lumbricoides)— a belief often revived by the evacuation 
of Such worms near the time of death (cf. p. 600*). 

E. W. G. Mabterman. 

WORirWOOD (la'anah, Dt 29«». Pr 6®, Jer 9” 23”* 
La 3”- Am 5^ 6” (in the last AV tr. ‘hemlock’]: 
(jT. apsinihoa, Rev8“). — la'andh was some bitter sub' 
stance usually associated wdth gall (wh. see); it is 
used metaphorically for calamity and sorrow. Tradition 
favours some species of A rtemiaia (wormwood), of which 
several kinds are found in Palestine. 

E. W. G. Ma«terman. 

WORSHIP.—SeeADORATioN, Praise, Prayer, Preach- 
ing, Synagogue, Temple. In Lk 14‘® AV ‘worship’ 
means reverence (RV ’glory’) from man to man. 

WOT.— See Wit. 

WOULD. — See Will. 

WRATH. — See Anger, p. 34*. 

WRESTLING . — See Games, p. 282^. 

WRITING. — 1. Pre -historic. — The origin of writing 
Is not recorded In Genesis, where we should expect to 
find some account of it, but this omission may be in- 
tentional. Since God Is represented as writing on two 
Tables of stone (Ex 32” <^ ), It might seem improper that 
He should employ a human invention, while, on the other 
band, there may have been no tradition that the art was 
first used on that occasion; the inference is therefore 
left to be drawn by the reader. Perhaps we may Infer 
from the phrase in Is 8> that there was a style known 
as ‘Divine writing,’ being the character used In these 
Tables. The Tables themselves scarcely figura In the 
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historical parts of the OT, neither can we from the 
Pentateuch learn their contents with precision; yet 
the tradition that such Tables at one time existed is 
likely to be trustworthy, and the narratives given in 
Ex. and Deut. imply that there were whole Tables and 
fragments of Tables which had to be accounted for. 
From the statement that they were written on both 
sides — afterwards grotesquely misunderstood — we may 
infer that they resembled delcR in form, and perhaps 
the original should be rendered by that word. 

2. Origin of writing among the Israelites.—It Is im- 
probable that the OT contains any documents which in 
their written form are earlier than the time of David, when 
we first hear of an official scribe (2 S The question 
of the date at which writing wa.s first in use in Palestine 
is absolutely distinct fr<»m that of its earliest employ- 
ment by Israelites, tiiough the two are often confused. 
Then? is no evl(ienc*e of Israel ever having employed the 
cuneiform script or any form of hieroglyphic writing, 
though both may have? been familiar in Palestine before 
the rise of the Israi litish State?. Probably, then, their 
earliest writing was alphalK^tic, but wh(‘iice the Israelites 
got the art is a question of great difficulty, never likely 
to be cleared up. It is certain that Hebrew orthography 
is etyinologicai, i.e. fixed in many cases by tlie history 
of the word as well as by its pronunciation, and tiiis 
being so, it nui.st iiave (H)me down by tradition from an 
earlier stage of tiie language; yet of this earlier language 
we have no monuments. The possibilities are: (1) 
that the Israelitish tribes contained men with whom 
knowledge of waiting was hereditary; (2) that when they 
settled in Canaan — how'ever we interpret this phrast? — 
they took over the language, and with it the wTitingand 
orthography, of the eurli(?r inhabitants; (3) that when 
the immigrants were settled, teachers of this art, among 
others, were sent for to Phamicia. The second of these 
hy{>otheses has most in its favour, as It accounts l)est 
for the differences between Hebrew and Phoenician 
spelling. 

3, Character of writing. — The alphabet employed by 
the Israelites consists of 22 letters, written from right to 
left, serving for 28 or more sounds, not including vowels, 
which some of the consonants assist in repres<;nling. 
The OT, which has no grammatical terms, never alludes 
to thest? signs l)y name; yet we learn a few' letter-names, 
not from their being emi)loye<i to denote letters, but 
from their use as names of objects res('mbling those 
letters: thc.se are IPdw? and f’dtc, meaning ‘hook’ and 
‘cross’ (like our T-square, etc.), and it seems possible 
that two more sucti names may lurk in Is 28>^o. From 
the story In Jg It miglit l)e inferred that the letter- 
names wore not yet known at the time; still those which 
figure iti the Hebrew grammars must l>e of great antiq- 
uity, as ivS evinced by the Creeks having borrowed them. 
The Greek names an? evidently taken from an Aramaic 
dialect, and of this language some of the names used by 
the Jews (NUn, Hi:sh) show traces. Thest^ names have 
often been thought to lx? taken from the apiwaranoe of the 
letters — or perhaps it .should tx' said that the letters were 
originally pictures of the objects which their names 
denote?— ^but it Is difficult to draw- up a consistent scheme 
based on this theory. The familiar order is found in the 
alphabetic Psalms and in Lamentations, and in the 
cypher of Jeremiah (25* etc., if the traditional ex- 
planation of those passages be trustworthy). Of the 
existence of any graphic signs other than the letters 
there is no evidence, though it Is likely that the signs used 
by the neighbouring peoples to express units, decades, 
scores, atid centuries were knowm to the Israelites, 
and they may also have had the dividing line between 
words, though the mistakes In the text of the OT due 
to wrong divi.sion show that it was not regularly used; 
a dividing iwlnt Is used in the Siloam inscription. Isaiah, 
as has been seen, distinguishes ’human writing’ or 
‘the writing of ‘mUsh* from some other; and it would 
be in accordance with analogy that the spread of the art 
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should lead to the formation of a variety of scripta 
The style current, as exhibited in the inscription 
mentioned, and in a weight and a few gems, differs very 
slightly from that in use in the Phcenician settlements, 
of which the history Is traceable from the 8th or 9th cent. 
B.c. down to Roman times. The papyri recently dis- 
covered at Elephantine show that In the 5th cent. b.c. a 
different and more cursive hand wa.s used for Aramaic 
by the Jewish exiles; we should probably be correct 
in assuming that a similar hand was employed for 
Hebrew papyri also, in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 

The square character, accordingto the Jewish tradition, 
was substituted for the older writing (of which a variety 
is preserved in the Samaritan script) in copies of the Law 
by Ezra, but this can be r(*garded only as a conjecture. 
The modern character first appears in Hebrew inscrip- 
tions of the 1st cent, a.d., and a somewhat similar typf 
ill Palmyrene texts of nearly the same date; yet foi 
certain purposes the older style was retained by th| 
Jews, e.g. for coins, which show the ancient charactei 
even in Bar Cochba’s time. Still the numerous erron 
in the LXX version which owe their explanation to the 
confusion of similar letters, show that an alphabet 
similar to that now in use must have bt‘en employed foi 
writing the Law as early as the 2nd or perhaps the 3r(J 
cent. H.C.; and the allusion in Mt 5‘® to Yod as,lh« 
smallest letter of the alphabet, shows that the employ- 
ment of this alphabet was familiar at that time. The 
change by which it had supersetied the older scripts is 
likely to have been gradually rather than suddenly 
accomplished. The square character differs from the 
older, among other things, in the possession of five 
final forms, four of which are in fact nearer the older 
script than the initial forms; this innovation seems to 
be connected with the practice, adopted from the Greeks, 
of employing the letters for numeration, when five extra 
h?tter8 w^re required to provide signs for 500-900. 
That this practice was borrowed from the Greeks is con- 
firmed by the Rabbinical use of the Gr. word gemairia, 
‘geometry,’ to denote It. The exact sense of the word 
rendered ‘tittle’ in Mt 6^* is unknown; attempts have 
at times been made to interpret the word from the 
strokes called in the later Jewish calligraphy tdgin. 

4. Later history of Hebrew writing. — Of other signs 
added to the letters the only kind which can claim any 
considerable antiquity are the puncta eztraordirutria, dots 
placed over certain letters or words (e.( 7 . ‘and he kissed 
him’ in Gn ,TP) to indicate that they should be ‘ex- 
punged,’ a term which literally means ‘ to point out.* This 
practice was common to l>oth Western and Eastern 8crll>es 
in the early centuries of our era, and even before; and it 
has rightly been inferred from the occurrence of these 
dots that all our copies of the Hebrew OT go back to one, 
of no great accuracy. In Bible times the process of 
erasure is indicated by a word signifying ‘to wipe out* 
(Ex 32**), apparently with water (Nu 5**), whereas in 
Rabbinical tiines a word which probably signifies ‘to 
scratch out ’ is ordinarily employed. The NT equivalent 
is ‘to smear out,’ e.g. Col 2^* etc. During the period 
that elapsed between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
completion of the Tradition, various rules were invented 
for the writing of the Law. which are collected in the 
Tract called SOpherim; these involved the perpetuation 
of what were often accidental peculiarities of the arche- 
type, and the Insertion In the text of signs, the mean- 
ing of which had in certain casea been forgotten. A 
much more Important addition to the text is later than 
the completion of the Talmuda, viz. the introduction of 
a system of signs Indicating the vocalization and musical 
T)itch or chant, t*)/ the former, two systems are preserved, 
an Eastern and a Western, but the familiar Western 
system won general acceptance. The Invention and 
elaboration of these systems stand in some relation to 
the efforts made by Syrian Christians and Moslems to 
perpetuate the correct vocalization and intonation of 
their sacred books and facilitate their acquisition; anil 
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Indeedthe Jewish in vent ions seem based on those already to have commenced late in Israelltish hlstoiy. TbUk 

employed by Syrians and Arabs, and both in form and Solomon’s ‘wisdom* was spoken, not written U K 

ta nomenclature bear evidence of this origin. It would 4“-“), and those who wished to profit by it had to come 

seem, however, that the first employment of vowel-signs and hear the king, who may be thought of as holding 

for a Semitic language is to be found in the monuments stances for the n?citation of his works. In Isaiah's 

of pagan Abyssinia. We should expect the introduction time the amount of a prophecy written appears to have 

of extraneous signs into tlie sacred page to meet with l>een confined to just sufficient to remind the heurer 

violent opposition, yet of this we. have no record; there of its content (80; and this might be attested by 

is, however, evidence that tiie employment of the same witnesses. When the prophecies of Jeremiah were 

signs for the punctuation of non-Biblical texts was written at lengtli, the proc^ess appears to have been 

disapproved by a party. The Karaite Jews appear to regarded as an innovation of which some account was 
have saved the text from these additions by the ex- required (36”); but after this time it seems to have 

pedient of transliterating it into Arabic characters, become familiar, and in Hab 2‘ the prophet is com- 

but this practice was soon abandoned, and the MSS manded to write his prophecy clearly, to enable it to be 

which illustrate it belong to a limited period. read easily. Of a written Law, apart from the tradition 

Some record of the proccvss by which the text was of the Two Tables, there seem.s to be Utile or no trace 

vocalized would be welcome, for without this It has prior to the discovery of Deuteronomy; how the older 

to be re-constructed by analogies drawn from the history code embodied in Exodus was prestirved is not known, 
of the Koran, which itself is imperfectly known. There Official clironicies — i)erhaps engraved on stone, but 

are clea^’y many cases in which the vocalization has been tliis is uncertain — -seem to have a^mmenced in the time 

affected by dogmatic considerations; it is not, however, of David, when we first hear of an official called ‘the 

certain that the punctuators were responsible for this, recorder’ (2 S 8‘*): and to his age or that of his suo- 

as there is evidence that before the invention of vowel- cessor it is possible that certain collections of tribal 

signs there were cases where fault was found with the lays go back, which afterwards furnished the basis 

traditional vocalization. The familiar s<*ries of variants of prose histori(‘S whose substance is preserved In the 

kno^ as Qdre, opposed to Kathibh, apiH^ars to emlK>dy Pentateuch and following books; but the older theory 

suggestions for the improvement of the text, dating of the documents contain'd in the Pentateuch (c.p. 

from various ages. So elaborate a task as the vocaliza- Ex. 13«) Is that the memory of events would be pre- 

tion must have been accomplished by a large and served by ceremonies, accompanied with explanatory 

authoritative committee, labouring for at least some formulie. rather than by written monuments. The found- 

years; but whether there was any reason for secrecy ing of libraries (cf. 2 Mac 2”) and circulation of literature 

or not, there is ground for thinking that even in the in masses probably l)elong to iM)st-exilic times, when 

0th cent, the memory of the event was exceedingly Ecclesia.stes can complain tiiat ttw many Ixwks are 

hazy. written (12**), and Daniel thinks of the OT as a library 

6. Oharacter of writers. — The OT gives little Informa- (9*). But for legal and comnuTdal purposes (as well 

tion on such subjects as schools and methods of as epistolography) the u.se of writing was common in pre- 
instruction. In Isaiah’s time (29‘*« **) an ordinary exilic times. So Jezf?b<?l send.s a clrctilar note In many 

Israelite might or might not be able to read; apparently, copies (I K 21*), which Ix^ar the king’s seal, probably in 

however, such knowledge was usual in tlie higher classes day (Job 38”); Job (13* and 31“) thinks of his Indicl- 

(8*), and the same seems to be Implied by a scene in ment as written, and Isaiah (10*) appears to condemn 

Jeremiah (ch. 36), whereas the precepts of Deuteronomy the practice of drawing up docjiments fraudulently, 

from their wording (6*) rather suggest tliat the proce.ss Contracts of di von e and purchase of land are mentioned 

of writing would be familiar to every Israelite, and In by Jeremiah (3» 32*< etc.), the latter requiring attesta- 

one case (24*) distinctly imply it. Of association of tlon by witnesses. The images of Is 34‘«, Ps 139‘* etc. 

the art of writing with the priestly caste there is per- appear to iw* tak»m from the practice of bookkeeping, 

bans no trace except in Nu 5*, where a priest has to which ben -Sira in the 2nd cent. n.r. so strongly recom- 

write a magical formula; and the fact that In later mends (42^). Of genealogical rolls we iiear first in 

times the order of scribes was quite distinct from that ix)St-exilic times, but the cornpari.son of 1 Ch 9 with 

of priests show.s that there was no such association. Neh 11 shows that such documents were sometimes old 

Unless we are to infer from Jg 5” that the art of writing enough to make it difficult for tiie archeologists to 

was cultivated at an early lime in the tribe of Zebuliiri. locate th<*m with certainty. In the Persian ix-riod a 

it would appear that the foreign policy of David first few new terms for writings and copies were introduc.t'd 

led to the employment of a scribe (2 S 8*D, such a into Hei)rew, and we ht ur of translations (Ezr 4’ 

person doubtless corresponding with the kdtih or ‘written in Aramaic and translated into Aramaic,' where 

munshi' of Mohammedan States, whose business it is the first ‘Aramaic’ is surely fX)rrupt), and of foreign 

to write letters for the sovereign, himself often im- scripts being learned by Jews (Dn D), In Esther we 

acquainted with the art; these i>er8tms set the fashion read of an eiatx)rate .sy.stern in uw in the Persian empire 

and invent the technicalitle.s which other writers adopt, for the postage of royal communications. 

Le^ distinguished scribes attach themselves to par- On the whole, we are probably justified in a.ssertinR 
ticular individuals, at whose dictation they write (as that the notion connected with writing in the classical 

Baruch for Jeremiah), or earn their living by writing period of Hebrew literature was rathiir that of nmdering 

and reading letters for those who require the aervic^. matter i)ermanent than that of enabling it to reach 

Closdy connected with this profession is that of copyist, a wide circle. Hence the objection that some have 

but the development of the latter in Israel seems to found to tiie Two Tables of stone Ix'ing hidden away 

have been peculiar. In Deuteronomy Moses writes in the ark (unlike the Greek and Roman decrees en- 

the Law himself (31*), and the kings are to make their graved on public deUe) Is not really a valid one; the 

own copies (17*»); of a professional copyist of the contents are 8uppo^K^d to be graven on the memory 

Law we do not hear till the time of Ezra, who Is clearly (Jer 31®), tlie written copy S€^^v1ng merely as an 

regarded as editor as well as copyist; and though the authentic text for jmssible reference in case of doubt — 

word’scribe'technlcally means one who copies the Law, like the standard measures of our time. This theory 

Its 8608(3 in Slrach (l()^ etc.) approaches that of savant., is very clearly expressed in Dt 31® and 1 8 10®, and 

while In the NT it might be rendered by ‘theologian.’ renders it quite intelligible that the Law should have 
Publi(iation in ancient times was usually effected lieen forgotten, and recovered after centuries of oblivion, 

by recitation, whence one copy would serve for a large Such instruction as was given to the young was In all 

community; but the employment of writing altogether probability without the use of any written manuals, 

lar the composition and perpetuation of bobkf appears and in the form of traditions to be oommltted U 
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WRITING 

memory. * We have heard with our ears and our fathers 
have told us’ (Ps 44‘) Is the formula by which the 
process of acquiring knowledge of ancient history is 
described. The conception of the Law as a book to be 
read, whereas other literary matter was to be learned 
and recited without note, is due to the growth of syna- 
gogai services, such as commenced long after the first 
Exile. Even in the time of Josephus it would appear 
that a community rather than an Individual was 
ordinarily the possessor of a copy of the Law, whence 
the term 'to read,’ as in Lk 10“, is the formula em- 
ployed in quoting texts of ScriiJture only, whereas ‘to 
repeat’ would be used when tlie Tradition was cited. 
Both were doubtless habitually committed to memory 
and so cited, whence it comes that quotations are so 
often inaccurate. 

6. Writing materials. -Tiie ordinary verb u.sed in 
Hebrew for ‘writing’ lia.s in Arabic as its primary sense 
tiiat of Hewing or Htitchimu whence it might be inferred 
that the earliest form of writing known to the peoples 
who employ that word con.sisted in embroidery or the 
perforation of .‘?tuffs and leaves. More probably the 
Sium* of ‘writing’ comes through an intermediate 
signification to put together, make a lint, compose, of 
which we have examples In Jg 8‘L Is 10‘“, and perhaps 
Hos 8*=* and Pr 22^^; tliis semse i.s preserved in 
Arabic in the word katlbah, ‘regiment or list of men en- 
rolled.* From the Heb. word kathahh, then, we learn 
nothing as to the nature of the material; more is indi- 
cateil by a rarer word ckaqaq, lit. *to scratch,* which 
Implies a hard .surface, sueh as that of stone or wood; 
and of ‘books' of this sort, calculated to lust for ever, 
we read in Is SO* and Job 19» 24. Wooden staves 
are sfx^cified a.s material for writing iti Nu 172 
Ezk 37'*; and a ‘poli.slnsi surface,’ probably of metal, 
in Is 8'. Tin* in.strument (AV pen) employed in this 
fast case has a peculiar name: that which was employed 
on stone was called and was of iron, with a point at 
times of .some harder .suhsiance, such as diamond (Jer 
17'). There appears to be a reference in Job (Lc.) to 
the pra<'tlce of filling up the .scratches with lead for 
t)»e .sake of grf'aler permanenct*, but some suppose the 
reference to be rather to leaden tablets. At .some time 
near tlje end of the Jewish kingdom, the employment 
of less cumbrous rniiterial.s came into fashion, and the 
word for ‘book* {s^pber) came to suggest something 
which could I>e rolled or unrolled, as In Ls 34^ where a 
simile Is drawn from the latter proces.s, and Is 37'L 
where a letter from the king of Assyria— -which we 
should exix*ct to be on day— is ‘spread out’; in the 
parallel narrative of 2 Kings this detail is omitted. 
Allusions to rolls become common in the time of Jere- 
rniaii and Ejw*kid, and though their material is not 
specified, It was probably papyrus; but skins may also 
have been employed. For writing on these lighter 
substances, reeds and pigments were required; refer- 
ences to the latter arc to l)e found in Jer 30'«, Exk 23'*, 
but of the former (3 Jn (' pen ’)) there is no mention in 
the OT, though it ha.s been conjectured that the name of 
\he graving tool W'a.s used for the lighter instrument 
)P8 45'): the later Jews adopted the Greek name, 
still in use in the East, and various Greek inventions 
connectKl w’lth the preparation of skins. To an instru- 
ment containing ink and probably pens, worn at the. 
waist, there Is a nderence in Ezk 0* (EV iskhom), and 
to a penknile in Jer 362 *. 


XERXES 

In Roman times parchment appears to have been 
largely used for rough copies and notes, and to thi.*- 
there is a reference in 2 Ti 4»». The Apostolic letters 
were written with ink on papyrus (2 Co 33, 2 Jn*- etc.). 
Zacharias (Lk I**) uses a tablet, probably of wood 
filled in with wax. 

Literary works, when rolls were employed, were 
divided into portions which would fill a roll of con- 
venient size for holding in the hand: on this principle 
the division of continuous works into ‘ books ’ Is based, 
while in other ca.ses a collection of small pieces by a 
variety of authors was crowded into a single roll. ,The 
roll form for copies of the Hebrew Scriptures was main- 
tained long after that form had been abandoned (perhaps 
as early as the 2nd cent.) for the quire by Christians 
in the ca.se of Greek and Syriac copies. The quire was 
employed. It would appear, only when the material 
was parchment, the roll form being still retained for 
papyrus. Paper was brought from the far East by 
Moslems in the 7th cent, a.d., when factories were 
founded at Ispahan and elsewhere, and owing to its 
great cheapness it soon superseded both papyrus and 
parchment for ordinary purposes. The Jews, however, 
who were in possession of a system of rules for writing 
the Law on the latter material, dii not readily adopt 
the new invention for multiplying copies of the Sacred 
Books. 

7. Writing as affecting the text.— It has often been 
shown that accuracy in the modern sense was scarcely 
known in ancient times, and the ca-ses in which we have 
parallel texts of the same narrative in the Bible show 
that the copyists took very great liberties. Besides 
arbitrary alterations, there w'ere others produced 
accidentally by the nature of the rolls. The writing 
in the.st? was in columns of breadth suited to the con- 
venience of the eye; in some cas(‘s lines were repeated 
through the eye of the scribe wandering from one column 
to another. Such a case probably occurs in Gn 4L 
repeated from 3'*. Omissions were ordinarily supplied 
on the margin, whence sometimes they were afterwards 
inserted in a wrong place. There is a notable case 
of this in Is 382'- *2, whose true place is learned from 
2 K 202- «. Probably some various readings were 
written on the margin also, and such a marginal note 
has got into the text of Ps 402'>. Ancient readers, like 
mwlern ones, at time.s inserted their judgment of the 
propo.sitions of the text in marginal comments. Such 
an observation has got into the text in 2 Mac 12** ‘it 
is a holy and godly thouglit,’ and there are probably 
many more in which the criticism of an unknown reader 
has accidentally got embodied with the original; Ec 10** 
appears to contain a case of this sort. A less trouble- 
some form of insertion was the colophon, or statement 
that a book w-as finished, e.g. Ps 722". Similar editorial 
matter is found in Pr 25', and frequently elsewhere. 
An end was finally put to these alterations and addi- 
tions by the registration of words, letters, and gram- 
maiicftl forms called Massorah, of which the origin, 
like all Hebrew literary history, is obscure, but which 
probably was perfected during the course of many 
generations. Yet, even so, Jewish writers of the Lav/ 
were thought to be less accurate than copyists of the 
Koran. D. S. Makqououth, 

WYOLirS VERSION.— See Enqush Vjbrsionb 
§ 7ff. 
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JUKTHICUS.— St^o Timb, p. 937*. 
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YARN 


iiACHARIAH. ZACHARIAS 


Y 


YABM. — 1. This is prob. the correct tr. of Kiln (a 
word of doubtful etymology) in Pr 7“. 2. In E*k 
27^» RV ‘yarn* is very doubtful (cf. RVm and art. 
UzAi<). 3. In 1 K 10*» miqweh, should be tr. ‘drove* 
(RV), not ‘yam* (AV). See also Spinning and 
Wbavinq, 4 (b); Tbadb and Commbrcs, 4. 


TEAR. — See Time. 

YELLOW. — See CToloubs, § !• 

YOKE. — See Agriculturb, X; Wbiobtb AMI 
Measures. I. 

YOKEFELLOW. — See STNSTatrs. 


Z 


ZAAHAK. — A place mentioned In Mic P*. where there 
Is a characteristic word-play; ‘ The inhabitress of Za‘an&n 
went iyOzeah) not out’ (for fear of the enemy). Za anin 
is generally considered to be the same as Zenan of Jos 
an unidentified town in the Shepheiah. 

2iAANANMIM. — The border of the tribe of Naphtali 
passed through ‘the terebinth in Zaanannim’ (Jos 19“), 
and the camp of Heber the Kenite was at ‘ the terebinth 
In Z. which is by Kedesh’ (Jg 4”). It Is probable that 
the preposition ‘in’ (be in Heb.) is part of the name, 
which should then be read Bezaanannixn. The site is 
unknown, A plausible conjecture is that it was Khirbet 
Beasum, E. of Mt. Tabor. H. L. Willett. 

ZAAVAH.— A descendant of Selr (Gn 36*7=. i ch 1«). 

gABAD (‘he hath given’ or ‘a gift*). — Many names 
are derived from this root, both in OT and in Palmyrene 
and Nabatfican inscriptions. About 36 are reckoned in 
OT — 23 in Chron., and nearly all in post-exilic books. 
In Gn 30*®* it is the first explanation of ‘Zebulun.* 
The fuller form is Zabdiel or Zebadiali (‘ my gift is J*”). 
1. 1 Ch 2* ”, a descendant of Judah, perhaps the same 
as the 2tobud of 1 K 4*. 2. 1 Ch 7*‘, an Ephrairoite; if 

the text is correct, this passage and 1 indicate that there 
was some uncertainty as to the reckoning of the clan 
probably intended by the name. 3. 1 Ch 11”, one of 
David’s valiant men. perhaps =*1. 4. 2 Ch 24", one of 

the murderers of Joash Joxacar (2 K 12**): we should 
perhaps read Zacar here. 6. 6. 7. Laymen who married 
‘strange* wives, Ezr lO**- **■ ” (cf, 1 Es 9** [SabathuB], 
» [Sabanneuft) . ^ [Zabadeas] ) . C. W. E m m et. 

ZABADABAKS. — The name of an Arabian tribe 
defeated by Jonathan Maccabseus, b.c. 144. Accord- 
ing to the account in 1 Mac its home was to the 

N.W. of Damascus. Perhaps Zebeddni, on the Anti- 
Lebanon, about 20 miles on the way from Damascus 
to Baalbek, represents the ancient name. 

J. F. McCurdy. 

ZABADEAS (t Es 0»)«Ezr 10«> Zabad. 

ZABBAZ. — 1. One of the descendants of Bebal who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr called in 1 Es 9” 
Joaabdos. 2. Father of Baruch who assisted in the 
re-building of the wall (Neh 3*®). The Keri has, perhaps 
rightly, Zaccai, a name which occurs in Ezr 2® — Neh 7‘L 
and is the origin of the Zacchseos of 2 Mac 10*® and the 
NT. 

ZABBtJD (Kerd Ziwetir).— An exile who returned 
(Ezr 8*^). In 1 Es 8*® w^Zaccur Ian easy slip. In Heb., for 
w^Zabbudl is apparently comiptcd into IstalcuriiB. 

ZABDEUS (1 Es 9«)>»Zebadiah of Ezr 10*®. 

ZABDl (‘gift of Jah,* or perh. ‘my gift,* or *glft to 
roe'; NT Zebedee).— 1. The grandfather of Achan 
<J 08 7*- *7. i«), called in 1 Ch 2® Zimri. 2. A Benjamite 
(1 Ch 8»®). 3. An officer of David (1 Ch 27*7). 4. A 
Levite (Neh ll”),* but read probably Zicbxi, asinll 1 Ch 
gu, 

ZABDIEL Cmy gift Is Et *).—!. Father of OAe of 


David’s officers (1 Ch 27*). 2. A prominent official in 
Nehemiah’s time (Neh 11**). 3. An Arabian who put 

Alexander Balas to death and .sent his head to Ptolemy 
(1 Mac 11*7). 

ZABUD.— The son of Nathan (1 K 4®); cf. Zabad, t 

ZACCAI. — See Zabbai, 2. 

ZACCBLdBUS ( Zaccai, Ezr 2», Neh 7**, lit. * pure ’).— 

1. An officer put to death hy Judas Maccaba'us for 

treachery (2 Mao 10**®*). 2. A ‘chief publican’ of 

Jericho wlio enfertained our l.ord (Lk 19*-*®). He was 
a rich man. a Jew (v.*), of a higher grade than St. 
Matthew, but, like all his class, hated by his country- 
men. Being short of stature, he iiad climbed ui) into 
a ‘fig-mulberry’ tree to see Jesu.s; our Lord called him 
down and invited Himself to his house. On hearing the 
murmuring of the people at the distinction conferred 
on a publican, Zaccliteus justifies biin.self. Je.sus passes 
this by, but in effect replies to the iniirrnurers: ‘ If he Is 
a sinner, 1 have come to save him.’ A. J. Maclean. 

ZACCUR.— 1. A Heubenite (Nu 13< «»)). 2. A 

Slmeonite (1 Ch 4"). 3. A Merarile (1 Ch 24*7). 

4. An Asaphite (1 Ch 2.')* ‘®, Nrdi 12*). 6. One of 

those who helped to re-build the wall (Neh 3*). 6. One 

of those who sealed the covenant (Neh 10**), prob. 
same as mentioned in 13‘*. 7. Ezr 8**. S<‘e Zabbud. 

ZACHARIAH, ZACHARIAS (the latter uniformly in 
RV except in No. 4). 1. 1 Es 1*-^ Zochariah (No, 19). 

2. 1 Es l**-Hemaii of 2 Ch a.')*'*. 3. 1 Ks 6* 7»« 

Zeebariah (No. 20). 4. J Es 8*® ” Zechariah (No. 21) 
6. 1 Es 8*7 -.Zeebariah (No. 22). 6. 1 Rs 9*7. 
Zeebariab (No. 24). 7. Father of Joseph, an officer 
of Juda.s Maccabaeus (1 Mac 5“*- •«). 8. IIusl)and 

of Elisabelii, and father of John the Bapti.st, a priest 
of the cours*^ of Abljah (Lk P) — this wa.s one of the 
twenty-four coursers of priests, — but clearly not the high 
priest, as the Apocryphal (Josixd called Protevangdi^ 
makes him (§ 8). As he was ministering In his turn In the 
Temple, the angel Oahriel appeared to him and predicted 
the birth and future work of his son. His disl>eJief was 
punished by dumbness, wiiicii was cured only on the 
child being brought to be drcurnciH€‘d and named; 
when in oiKidicnce to Gabriel’s command he and Elisa- 
beth insisted that he should be called John. Under 
the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Zacharias composed 
the Benedictua. We know nothing more of him, 9. 
The martyr mentioned by our Lord In Mt 23*, Lk 11**. 
Tile reference is clearly to the death of Zeebariab, son of 
Jeboiada (2 Ch 24*®-**); aiid as Chroniclt^s was the last 
book of the Jewish canon, the plirase ‘from Abel to 
Zeebariab* would be equivalent to our ‘from Genesis 
to Revelation,’ In Mt., liowever, Za/'hariah is called 
*8on of Baracbiab,* and there is thus a confusion with 
Zechariah the prophet, whose father was Berechlab 
(Zee 1*). Alien (*8t. Matthew’ In ICC, p. 260) thinks 
that the confusion was due to the tradition of the age 
It is more likely to be due to the Evangelist* or. still mom 
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ZACHARY 

to a foribe, who perhaps was misled by the mention by 
Josephus of a ‘ Zacharias son of Baruch/ murdered In the 
Temple by the Zealots {BJ iv. v. 4). Orlgen’s guess 
that the father of the Baptist Is meant Is scarcely tenable. 

- . A, J. Maclean. 
ZACHARY (2 Es l«o) -Zechariah the prophet. 

ZADOK. — 1. Founder of an Important branch of 
the priesthood in Jerusalem. The reading of MT in 
2 8 (■■ 1 Ch 18>«) being doubtful, there is no definite 

Information concctmlng his family except in the genea- 
logical lists in 1 Ch 6**“- 24‘, in which his descent Is 

traced from Eleazar the elder son of Aaron; but these 
details are of doubtful reliability. He Is first mentioned 
in 2 8 8»7, where perhaps he should l>e associated with 
Abiathar in the correct text, as he is in 2 S He 

was appointed priest by Solomon in plac^ of Abiathar 
(1 K »), because of his own loyalty (1 K 1») and 
the disloyalty of Abiathar (v.^). From this it is evident 
that his position hitherto had betm inferior to that of 
Abiathar, although his name regularly has the prece- 
d(*na* in Samuel. From the time of Solomon the de- 
icendants of Zadok constituted the most prominent 
family among the priests, the high pri(‘sts being taken 
from them till the time of the Maccabees. To Ezt^kiel 
the ZAdokites are tiie only legitimate priests (40«« 
431 * 44 ti> 4 gn). 2. A warrior of David’s, of the house of 
\aron (1 Ch 12**), identified by Josephus (Ant. vii. li. 2) 
with 1, against all probability. 3. Maternal grandfather 
of Jotham (2 K 15 “ 2 Ch 27‘)- 4. Son of Haanah (see 
Ezr 2*. Neh 7*), a heliKfr of Nehemiah In re-building the 
wall (Neh 3<). 6. Son of Immer, repairer of a iwriion 
of the wall (Neh 3**). 6. ‘The scribe,’ probably a priest, 
apiwlnted a treasurer by Nehemiah (Neh 13i*); perhaps 
to be identified with 6. 7. One of the 'chiefs of the 
IH‘ople’ who sealed the cx)vcnant (Neh 10*‘). 8. A 

high priest later than 1 (1 Ch 6>* (cf. Kzr 7*. Neh 11»]— 
a passage of doubtful historicity). 9. An ancestor of 
Joseph the husband of Mary (Mt [AV and RV 
Sadoc]). Geouoe R. Berry. 

ZAHAM. — A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch U^®). 

ZAIK. — The seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such employed in the 119tli Psalm to designate 
the 7th part, each versei of which begins with this letter, 
ZAIR. — According to the MT of 2 K 8*S Joram, in 
the course of his campaign against Edom, 'passed over 
to Zalr.' In tl\e paralli*! pa.^sage, 2 C^h 21", the Heb. is 
‘passed over with his princes,* which may t>e confidently 
pronbunced to l>e a corruption of the text in Kings. 
The latter Itself is unfortunately not wrtain — so that 
the identificiillon of the place in question is impossible. 
ZALAPH.~The fatlu‘r of Hanun (Neh 3*o). 
ZAIaKON.— ' 1. The hill nearShechem where Abimelech 
and his followers cut wood for the burning down of 
the stronghold of Baal-lx‘rith (Jg 9**). Possibly the 
same mountain is meant in P.s 68‘*, where a snow- 
storm is apparently referred to as contributing to the 
scatU^ring of kings* opposw^d to the ix^ople of Jehovah. 
As the Psalm refers to Incidents of wars not related in 
the canonical books, we have to look to the times of the 
Maccabees; and the mo.«t obvious allusion is to the 
retreat of the army of Tryphon In b.c. 143, when he 
attempted to relieve the Syrian garrist^n In Jerusalem 
and was prevented by a heavy fall of snow (1 Mac 13«). 
2. Sec Ilai. J. F. McCurdy, 

ZAUZOKAH. — An unidentified ‘station* of the 
fsTaelltes (Nu 33«» ). 

ZALMtJHHA.—See Zebah. 

ZAKBEl (I Es 9M) -Ezr 10** Amariah. 

ZAMOTH (1 Es 9*«) -Ezr 10** Zftttu. 
ZAMZUVMIM. — A name given by the conquering 
Ammonites to the R0phftim» the original Inhabitants of 
the land (Dt 2*®). They are described as a people 
*freat and many and tall like the Anaklm* (see art. 


ZAZA 

Rephaim). 'Phe name Zamzummtm has been con* 
nected with Arab, zamzamah ‘a distant and confused 
noise,* and with zizim, the sound of the jinn heard in the 
desert at night. The word may thus perhaps be trans- 
lated ‘Whisperers,* ‘Murmurers,* and may denote the 
spirits of the giants supposed to haunt the hills and 
ruins of Eastern Palestine (cf. art. Zuzim). 

W. F. Boyd. 

ZANOAH. — 1. A town in the Shephfilah (Jos 15“, 
Neh 3«» 11*0, 1 Ch 4‘«). It is the modern Zanu‘a, S.E. 
of Zoreah. 2. A place in the mountains (Jos 15“), 
possibly ZanUta S.W. of Hebron. 

ZAPHENATH-PANEAH.— The name given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gn 4HS). It should evidently be 
read Ze-p-net-e-f-'onkh, meaning In Egyp. ‘God hath 
said he Uveth ’ — a common type of Egyp. name in late 
times (see Pharaoh, 2, and cf. Joseph, p. 495“). 

F. Ll. Grifftth. 

ZAPHOK (‘north’). — A city E. of Jordan, assigned 
to Gad (Jos 13®*). It Is named also in Jg 12^ where 
Zapkdnah should be rendered ‘to Zaphon* (RVrn) 
instead of ‘northward’ (AV and RV). Possibly the 
Talmudic tradition is correct which identifies Zaphon 
with Amathus, the modern ‘AmOteh, a little north of the 
Jabbok, at the mouth of Wady er-Rugeib. Zaphon is 
probably conm eted with Ziphion (Gn 46**), or (more 
correctly) Zaphon with gentilic name Zephonites (Nu 
26‘*), described as a ‘son’ of Gad. 

ZARAIAS. — 1. 1 Es 5*-Seraiah, Ezr 2®; Asarlah, 
Neh 7*. 2. 1 ICs 8®, one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 

Zerahiah, Ezr 7*, and Ama, 2 Es 1*. 3. 1 Es 8** — 
Zerahiah, the father of Eliehocnai, Ezr 8*. 4. 1 Es 8** 
^Zebadiah, Ezr 8*. 

ZARAKES. — Called in 1 Es 1** brother of Joakimor 
Jchoiaklrn, king of Judah, and said to have b(*en brought 
up out of Egypt by him. The name apparently is a 
corruption, through confusion of Heb. d and r, of 
Zedei^ah, wlio was a brother of Jehoiakim (2 K 24‘*), 
The verse of 1 Es. is entirely different from the corre- 
sponding passage in 2 Ch SB***. 

ZARDEUS (1 Es 9®*) - Ezr 10®* Aaiza. 

ZAREPHATH. — The Arab, village of Sarafend lies 
on a promontory about eight miles south of Zidon. On 
the shore in front of it are the scattered remains of what 
must have been a considerable town, the Zarephalh or 
Sarepta of the Bible. Zarei:)hath originally belonged to 
Zidon (I K 17»), but passed into the possession of Tyre 
after the assi.stance rendered by the fleet of Zidon to 
Shalmaneser iv. in b.c. 722 In bis abortive attempt to 
capture insular Tyre. In Lk 4* it is again called a city 
of Sidon (RV ‘in the land of Bidon*). Zarephath is in- 
cluded in the list of towns captured by Sennacherib when 
he invaded Phrenicla in b.c. 701. It was the town in which 
Elijah lodged during the years of famine (IK 17**®*). 

ZARETHAN (Jos 3*«, 1 K 4« 7**).— Three readings 
of this name apixar, the other two being Tleredah 
(1 K U», 2 Ch 4»*) and Zererah (Jg 7»»). It is probable 
that all three names refer to the same place, and that 
It must be sought near a ford of the Jordan on the 
W. side. The most probable spot Is near the Jisr ed- 
Damieh at the junction of the Jabbok and the Jordan, 

H. L. Willett. 

ZATHOES, 1 Es 8«, probably stands for Zattu. The 
name does not appear in the Heb. of the corresponding 
pas.sage Ezr 8», to be corrected from 1 Es. so as to run 
• Of the sons of Zattu, Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel/ 

ZATHUI (1 Es 5'®) -Zattu, Ezr 2», Neh 7«; called 
also Zathoes, l Es 8*^. 

ZATTU. — A family of exiles that returned (Ezr 2* — 
Neh [l Es 5*® Zathul]),* several members of this 
family had married foreign wives (Ezr 10*® (’ ^ 

Zamothl) ; its head sealed the covenant (Ne» 

Bee also Zathoes. 

ZAZA. — A Jerahmeeliie (1 Ch 2**). 
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ZEALOT. — See Cananjban, Messiah (p. 610* f.), 
Pharisees. 

ZEBADIAH.— 1. 2. Two Benjamltes (1 Ch 8«- »’). 

3. One of those who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12D. 

4. One of David's officers vl Ch 2V). 6. An exile who 

returned with Ezra’s second caravan (Ezr 8*); called 
in 1 Es Z&rias. 6. A priest who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr called in 1 Es Zabdeus. 

7. A Korahite (1 Ch 26*). 8. One of the Levltes sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17*). 
9. An officer of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 19“)* 

ZEBAH (‘victim’). — A Midlanite king, mentioned 
together with Zalmiinna, who was killed by Gideon as 
the result of blood-revenge (Jg 8‘«**0; both kings had, 
however, been previously overcome in battle by Gideon, 
who championed the Israelites against their Midianite 
oppressors. This victory must have been of vital and 
far-reaching consequence to the Israelites, for it is more 
than once commemorated long after as a landmark 
in the nation's history (Is 9* 10*. Ps 83"). The death 
of Zebah and Zalmunna is very graphically described. 
Gideon commands Jether, his eldest son, to slay them, 
but being only a youth he is afraid; so the kings ask 
Gideon himself to kill theni; he does so, and takes the 
crescents from the necks of their camels. This last 
action may conceivably imply a kindly remembrance 
of the kings on the part of Gideon, for from 8‘* it would 
seem that it was only reluctantly, and from a sense of 
duty, that he slew them. W. O. E. Oestbrlet. 

ZEBEDEE. — Father of James and John, husband of 
Sftlome; a comparatively rich fisherman, for he had 
‘hired servants’ (see e.g. Mk 1*« 15<®; cf. Mt 27*®). 

A. J, Maclean. 

ZEBIDAH {Kethlhh and RV) or ZEBXTDAH {Keri 
and AV). — The mother of Jehoiakim (2 K 23*). 

ZSBIKA. — One of the sons of Nebo who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10<*). 

ZEBOnU. — One of the five cities of the Plain (On 10‘*, 
14*- *, Dt 29» <«>, Hos 11» lAV and RV hert» Zeboim]). 
'The site has not been identified. See, further. Plain 
[Cities of theJ. 

ZEBOIM. — 1. ”rhe ravine of ZebO'Ira* (‘ravine of 
the hysenas’) is named in 1 S 13'* in describing the 
route followed by one of the bands of Philistine ma- 
rauders. It is prob. the Wady el-KeU or one of Its 
branches. The name W(Uiy abU Dabd (‘hyesna gorge’) 
is still applied to a ravine in this neighbourhood. The 
same locality appears to be referred to in the Zeboim 
of Neh 11*. 2. Hos 11*. See Zeboiim. 

ZEBUBAH. — See Zebidar. 

ZEBUL. — A lieutenant of Abimelech (wh. see), who 
was left by him as governor of 8hf;chein. He cleverly 
assisted his master in suppressing the revolt of Gaal 
(Jg 9**-*i). The episode is obscure, but he apparently 
acted loyally from the first: having no force at his com- 
mand, he was obliged to use craft. This Is clear, if vv.«<f- 
belong to a different narrative. C. W. Emmet. 

ZZBXTLtTN. — According to OT tradition, Zebulun was 
the tenth son of Jacob, and the sixth of Leah (Gn 30*« E). 

The origiiial form of the name is uncertain, there being 
some evidence in favour of Zebulon. and even Zebul, The 
meaning of the name is likewise doubtful. Gn 30*® presents 
a double explanation. One of these (apparently E's) 
connects it wth the verb zSbad ‘to endow*; the other 
(J’s) derives it from gdbal ‘ to dwell,* — because Leah said, 
'Now will my husband dwell with me* (so AV and RV 
following the Vulg. hahitabit). The Assyr. moaning of 
tabdlu, however, * carry ,* *exal^’ affords a more suitable 
rendering for this isolated use of the Hebrew verb, for the 
lemark. Now will my husband dwdl with me,* appears 
father gratuitous and pointless alter she had borne him 
six sons. The phrase hith tebiU, 1 K 8>*, moreover, implies 
a connotation of sM different from that of ‘dwell,’ for the 
context immediatidy defines its purpose as a ‘place for thee 
to dwell in.’ Ztinu is here usm of the dwelling of God, 
llsewhere of the sun and moon, and. tbezafore, probably 


designated originally, in harmony with the Assyrian, • 
lofty abode, a hith-har, or mountain sanctuary, such as is 
referred to in Dt 33'* as being in the territory of Ziebulun 
and Issachar. If so. the name Zebulun, while etymologioally 
related to sM, is rather of geographical import m its mstorio 
application to the tribe. 

According to Gn 46'*, Zebulun Is the progenitor of 
three tribal families through his three sons Sered, Elop, 
and Jahleel, who went down into Egypt with the other 
sons and grandsons of Jacob. The first and last of 
these names are notably like the town names Sarid and 
Nahalal, which were allotted to Zebulun according to 
Jos IP*®'-. There is no name corresponding to Elon in 
this passage, but the names of seven of the twelve cities 
spoken of have been lost. 

At the time of the Sinai census the male Zebultmitas 
from 20 years old and upwards numbered 67,400, and 
their lot on the march was cast on the east of the Taber- 
nacle, with Judah and issachar (Nu 1**'- P). All of 
these, as in the case of the men of the other tribes, died 
before the next census in the plains of Moab, where, 
nevertheless, the total reached 60,500 (Nu 26*7- ** PL 

The boundary line marked off by lot in Jos 19'®-** 
gives only the southern and eastern borders, and Is 
difficult to follow. Starting on the south with Sarid 
(Tell ShadiLd?), about five miles S.W. of Nazareth, 
it reached Jokneam, eight miles due W., on the farther 
side of the plain of Esdraelon. It extended about 
the same distance eastwards, reaching, at the west of 
Mt. Tabor, Daberath (which, however, in 21** fell to 
Issachar), and then, if the text and identifications are 
correct, which is Improbable, turned sharply west again 
to Japhia. Thence It continued in a north-easterly 
difection, passing Gath-hepher and Rimmon, and across 
the plain until it reached Harinathon, known to Baby- 
lonians, c. B.c. 1400, as Hinnaittni, which at that time 
was held by Amen-hotep. The remaining statement, 
‘and the goings out thereof were at the valley of Iph* 
tael,’ would indicate that the line turned at Hannathon 
in a south-westerly direction, i)erhap8 towards Jefat, 
There would thus be no distinctly northern border, but 
only a north-western. The western is left undefined; but 
as Asher is made to reach to Carmel, and its 8.E. point 
to join Zebulun at the valley of Iphtah-el (vv.** *’), 
there Is no room left for the access of Zebulun to the sea. 
Jacob’s Song, however, uses the same expression (Gn 491*) 
as is used of Asher in Jg 5'’, and apparently extends 
the border to Sidon. In the ‘Blessing of Moses’ it is 
said that ‘ Zebulun and Issachar shall suck the abundance 
of the seas* (Dt 33'*). This, as Is clear from the In- 
clusion of Issachar, implies only that tlieir position will 
be such as to enable them to obtain the mercantile and 
other advantages of the sea traffic. The delimitations 
of the tribal boundaries in Joshua are very Indefinite, 
and often in conflict with one another and with other 
data. Of the five cities mentioned in 19'* Bethlehem 
is the only one whose site is identified with certainty. 
The modem Ma*lul may represent Nahalal, one of the 
four cities which, according to Jos 2l»*'* (P), was given 
by the Zebulunites to the sons of Merarl (lievites). 
Roughly speaking, Zebulun lay to the N.E. of Carmel. 
bt*tw(ien Issachar on the S.E. and Asher on the N.W. 

Zebulun shared In the natural richness and fertility 
of the rest of Galilee, and the great ‘way of the sea* 
(the via marie of the Crusaders) which ran through its 
territory, and from Acco to Damascus, brought it into 
touch with the outer world and its products. 

In the war against Jabin 10,000 men of Zebulun 
and Naphtall went with Barak against Sisera, and in 
the battle, whose issues were of decisive importance 
to the tribes of Israel, they immortalized themselves 
by their bravery (Jg 4*®). They, like the other tribes, 
failed, however, to drive out the Canaanltes from some 
of their city strongholds. One of the minor 'judges* 
came from this tribe, viz, Elon, who headed the tribes 
in the anarchic and troublous time preceding the 
kingdom (Jg 12"). In later history, Zebulun, like tOs 
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ether northern tribes, played an unimportant rble. 
According to 2 K 16»», it would appear that the fate 
of the other tribes of Galilee overtook this tribe in the 
days of Pekah, when the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser 
carried them captive to Assyria. See also art. Tribes. 

- James A. Craig. 

ZSOHAaLAH. — 1. Brother of Ner and uncle of Saul 
(1 Ch 9*7); called Zecher in l Ch 8«. 2. A son of Me- 
shelemiah (1 Ch 9»» 26*- »). 3. A Invite musician 
(1 Ch 16‘* »o). 4. A priest in the time of David (1 Ch 
5. A Levlte, of the family of Kohath (1 Ch 24»). 
6. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 26“ ). 7. 
Father of Iddo (1 Ch 27«‘). 8. One of the princes of 
Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 170. 9. A 
Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 20“ ). 10. Son of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 2P). 11. Son of Jehoiada the 

priest (2 Ch 24*®). After Jehoiada's death, Zechariah 
reproved the idolaters and announced God’s judgment 
against them. He was stoned with stones at the 
commandment of the king in the court of the house 
of the Lord. Hla dying words, ‘The Lord look upon 
it and require it,’ were long remembered. See also 
Zachariah (No. 9). 12. A prophet, living in the 

earlier part of Uzzlah’s reign (2 Ch 26*). 13. Son of 
Jeroboam it. (2 K 14» 15* “). See next article, 14. 
A man of high repute in Isaiah’s day (Is 8*). When 
faithful witnesses were required to attest a solemn 
prophetic roll, this Zech. was chosen along with Uriah 
the priest. He is described a.s son of Jeberechiah, and 
may possibly be tne same a-s the Asaphite mentioned in 
2 Ch 29**. 16. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother 

of king Hesekiah (2 K 18*. 2 Ch 29‘). 16. A reforming 
Asaphite under Hezekiah (2 Ch 29**), 17. Head of a 
house of the Reubenites (1 Ch 5U. 18. A Levite, one 
of the sons of Kohath (2 Ch 34‘»). 19. One of the 
rulers of the Temple under Joslah (2 Ch 35* [1 Es 1» 
Zaehariaa]). 20. The prophet (see Zechariah iBoox 
jfJ). 21. One of the family of Parosh (Ezr 8* [1 Es 8»® 
Zaeharias]). 22. Son of Bebai (Ezr 8“ (1 Es 8*7 
2»acharias]). 23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra 
consulted at the river Ahava (Ezr 8*«; cf. I Es 8“; 
prob. ■■ No. 21). 24, A descendant of Elam (Ezr 10**- “ 
(1 £8 9**^ Zaeharias]). 26. A descendant of Perez (Neh 
110. 26. A Shilonlte (Neh IP). 27, Son of Pa.shhur 
(Neh 28. An A.saphite (Neh 12»). 29, A priest 

(Neh 12“). 

ZECHARIAH, king of Isnu>l. wa.s the last member of 
the house of Jehu to come to the throne, and he occupied 
It only six months. His assassination begins the iieriod 
of virtual anarchy with which the history of Israel comes 
to an end (2 K 14« 15*“*). H, P. Smith. 

ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF. — The first eight chapters 
contain the genuine prophecies of Zechariah. Chs. 9-14 
are sharply distinguivshed from these in form, language, 
and thought. They are generally regarded as anonymous 
prophecies which iMMrarne attached to the original book, 
and are often spoken of as Deutero-Zechariah. 

I. Chapters 1 -8. —I . Historical occasion. — According 
to Ezra (6* 6**), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
roused 2Jerubbabel and Joshua to build the Temple, 
and the work went forward prosfierously through their 
prophesying. The dates given in the book Itself assign 
the prophwles to the second and fourth years of Darius 
(B.c. 620, 618). The first raeSvSage (1*-®) Is placed two 
months after the first address of Haggai, between the 
second and third. The section r-6‘® is two months 
later than the last addresses of Haggai, while chs. 7. 8 
follow after an Interval of nearly two years. The 
prophecies are thus associated with the earlier part of 
the four years devoted to the re-building of the Temple, 
and their contents connect themselves with this occasion, 

8. Coitteata. — The book opens with an exhortation 
to return unto Jehovah (I*”®), based upon the sad experi- 
ence of the fathers who had not heeded the word of the 
prophets to return from their evil ways. 

It is especially noticeable that this poei-exiUo prophet, 
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although very familiar with the words of his predecessors 
18 not e^laved by them; he rather draws a living lesson 
a broad view of the vital experiences of the past. 
The main body of the book (U-6**) is made up of a series 
of ^ght visions and a symbolic action, after the manner 
of Ezekiel. In the first (U-*’) the prophet sees at night, 
in a myrtle-shaded glen, four horsemen whom the angm 
that talks with him designates as the messengers of 
Jehovah. They report that all is quiet in the earth. 
The angel calls upon Jehovah: ‘How long wilt thou 
not have naercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, 
against which thou hast had indignation these threescore 
and ten years?* In response, assurance comes that 
Jehovah is displeased with the nations which are at ease. 
He is returned to Jerusalem, His house shall be built, 
His cities shall overflow with prosperity. Zion be com- 
forted, Jerusalem chosen. The second vision (P»-«) ia 
of four horns — the nations which have scattered the holy 
people — and four smiths, who are to cast them down. 
Next, the prophet sees (2*-*) the future Jerusalem spread 
far and wide beyond the limits of her old walls, wdth 
Jehovah as a wall of fire round about her. There follows 
a song that calls upon the exiles to return, pictures the 
discomfiture of those that have plundered them, and the 
future glory of Zion as Jehovah’s dwelling-place. 

In ch. 3, Joshua, the high priest, is seen standing before 
Jehovah’s aiiTOl, clad in filthy garments and accused by 
the Satan. Now these garments are taken from him, 
and he is clothed in rich apparel as a symbol of the removal 
of guilt. Joshua ia promised full exercise of his priestly 
functions if he will walk in Jehovah’s ways; he and those 
with him are a sign that Jehovah is to bring His servant 
the Branch (cf. Is 4*, Jer 23* 33**). The vision that 
follows (ch. 4) is of the seven-branched lamp of the Temple, 
supplied with oil from two olive trees. Probably the 
promise to Zerubbabel (vv.®‘>-*®“) should be transferrwl 
to the end of the chapter; then confusion disappears, 
and the seven lamps are mteipreted a.s the wes of Jehovah 
which run to and fro througn the earth. 'The olive trees 
are explained as the two sons of oil that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth. They must be Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, representatives of king and priest. The 
splendid promise to Zerubbabel now doses the picture, as 
that to Joshua had closed the preceding. In this, Zerubbabel 
Is assured that he shall bring the Temple to completion, 
not by might nor by power, but by Jehovah’s spirit. The 
prominent place given in these visions to priest and 
king, as essential to the national life, is most significant. 
Next, the prophet sees (5^-*) the curse of Jehovah as a 
book that flies and enters toe house of every thief and 
perjurer to consume it. The seventh vision (^-**) follows 
naturally upon the preceding. Wickedness, represented 
by a woman, is carried away from the land to Babylonia. 
Jehovah’s curse has fallen upon the sinners, and sin itself 
is now removed to the land of exile. The last vision 
(6*-*) represents four chariots going forth upon the earth; 
of these the one that goes to the north executes the wrrath 
of Jehovah upon those who have oppressed His people. 
The visions opened wdth the horsemen that reported 
the earth as quiet; they close with the chariots that 
keep the world in subjection to Jehovah. There follows 
the symbolic act of citiwning Joshua (more probably, 
in the original text, Zerubbabel) . The visions centre 
in the hope of a (glorious future for Jerusalem, with its 
Temple restored, its enemies stilled, its exiles returned, 
its sin forgiven, its wickedness removed, and with 
Jehovah’s spint flowing in through priest and prince of 
Davidic line. The visions lead on to the symbolic crowning 
of the promised ruler. 

In the third section (chs. 7. 8), Zechariah is led by a 
question concerning fasting to teach that the fasts which 
have been kept in the years of exile are t,o be changed 
into joyous feasts. Rather than fast they should observe 
the teachings of the earlier prophets concerning justice 
and mercy. With glorious promises for the peace and 

S resperity of Jerusalem, with the nations coming to seek 
ehovah, the original Book of Zechariah closes. 

3. SicToificance. — The historical importance of 
Zechariah in connection with the re-buUding of the 
Temple has already been noted. In the transition from 
prophetical to apocalyptic literature, this book is an 
important link. Zechariah has a large measure of the 
spirit of the early ethical prophets. From the experi- 
ences of the post he can draw broad and deep moral 
lessons, with something of the freedom and consciousness 
of immediate Divine illumination that distinguished 
an Amos or an Isaiah. Yet. even in the passages where 
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this is most observable, one feels a harking back that was 
not characteristic of the earlier prophecy — less of vital 
touch with present conditions and with the God in 
whose name he speaks. The centring of hope in prince 
and priest, with the consciousness that the great era 
of prophecy is past, sharply distinguishes SSecharlah 
from his pre-exilic predecessors. In the visions, the 
machinery cf apocalypse, introduced by Ezekiel, has 
been somewhat developed in its feature of angelic inter- 
mediaries. The characteristic apocalyptic spirit, how- 
ever, with its revelling in the blood of enemies, is noticeably 
lacking. Zechariah loves, rather, to dwell upon peace 
and prosperity, upon sin removed, and the Divine spirit 
inflowing. His message is rich and full, for he has 
caught the ethical enthusiasm of the great eighth-century 
prophets, and has enriched it by the spiritual insight of 
Jeremiah and the glorious hopes of the exilic prophets. 
Zechariah not only strove to get the Temple built, but 
also urged upon the builders those moral and spiritual 
truths without which the Temple and its worship would 
be hollow mockery. 

II. Chapters P-14. — 1. Critical analysis. — As early 
as 1653, it was maintained, in the interest of the 
accuracy of Mt 27** that chs. 9-11 were written by 
Jeremiah. This view was soon adopted by several 
writers, and chs. 12-14 were connected with 9-11 as the 
work of the earlier prophet. Near the close of the 
18th century, chs. 9-11 and 12-14 w'ore distinguLshed 
as separate prophecies, dated res i^ec lively, from internal 
evidence, in the time of Hosea, and shortly after the 
death of Josiah. At about the same time, the view 
that 9- 14 were really later than Zechariah was advocated. 
During the 19th century, each of the three general 
conclusions — (1) that the entire book is the work of 
Zechariah; (2) that 9-14 are pre-exIlic; (3) that 9-14 
are post-Zecharian — found many advocates. In the 
third quarter of the century, however, the first view 
was largely abandoned, and. after the thoroughgoing 
discussion of Stade, in 1881-2, the third view became 
almost completely dominant. Growing knowledge of 
the general course of development of prophetic and 
apoc'alyptic literature makes this conclu.sion more and 
more inevitable. How many separate prophecies, by 
different hands, may be embodied in these six chapters 
is not determinable with equal clearness. On the whole, 
however, 9-11 (with 13^-®) seem distinct from 12-14. 
Less conclusive are the data which indicate distinct 
sections as beginning at ID and 14*. It is not possible 
to connect chs. 9-14 positively with any known events 
In the post-exilic history. In general, the historical 
situation seems to be that of the years after Alexander’s 
conquests and death, when the Egyptian and Syrian 
rulers struggled for the possession of Palestine. Po8,sibly 
some of the material comes from the time just before or 
during the Maccabiean struggle. 

2. Contents. — In 9>-ll* the oracle is one of doom 
upon Israel’s neighbours, with promises of dominion 
and prosperity for Israel, restored to her land. The 
title ^burden of the word of Jehovah’ is very unusual, 
occurring elsewhere only in Zee 12* and Mai 1*. The 
opening message'of doom upon Israel’s neighbours beam 
outward resemblance to Amoe, but the etnical ground 
of Amos’s denunciation is noticeably lacking. If is 
rightly interpreted as referring to food ritusJly unclean, 
the contrast with the early prophet is still more striking. 
V.*, with its comforting promise, seems to reflect the 
devastation of the Temple, as in the past. This is followed 
by the prediction of the coming king of peace — a beauti- 
ful lyric which breaks in sharply upon the context, and 
is f<^lowed by a prediction of successful resistance to 
the Greeks, and victory given through Jehovah. The 
shepherds of Judah. Jehovah’s flock, are condemned, and 
victory is promised to the flock. The house of Judah 
shall oe strengthened, and the house of Joseph restored 
to its land. In 1D'‘^ 13^ * the figure of the false shei>herds, 
introduced in the nreceding section, is worked out into 
an allegory of the false and true shepherd, in a way that 
enables the prophet to illustrate the frustration of God’s 
beoeficent puipose by the obstinacy of His people, as 


well as the evil character of their mien. The three 
shepherds out off in quick succession stronifly sugmt 
the conditions shortly before the Maccabeean uprsnxig, 
but the highly symbolic and somewhat imitative character 
of the prophecy renders it precarious to seek any exact 

{ ricture of immediate conditions; our imorance, too, of 
arge portions of the post-exilic age m^es it impossible 
to say that some other time may not have furnished 
an equally appropriate occasion. 

The second nrnin division of chr. 9-14, beginning with 
ch. 12, leads us immediately into the familiar apocalyptio 
conception introduced by Zephaniah, and develope<l by 
Ezekiel and Joel. The nation-s are assembled against 
Jenisalem, there to be consumed through the power of 
Jehovah. Hope centres in the house of David, and yet 
this house, it would seem, is now reduced to the position 
of merely one of the important families of the people. 
The closing verses of the first section in this division 
( 13* ■•) indicate a time when prophecy is utterly degraded- 
idols, prophets, unclean spirit are evils to be removeti. 
Ch. 14 gives another apocalyptic vision of the siege of 
Jerusalem. The onslaught is terrible, and the discomfiture 
of her enemies is wrouglit only after great affliction. 
In this little apocalypse the vengeful, proud hopes 
with which the wretched, persecuted Jews consoled 
themselves throughout the later pre-Christian centuries, 
and on into Christian times, find vivid expression. With 
these hopes there is clearly present that late, narrow, 
legalistic spirit which finds its climax of religious outlook 
in a wide recognition of the feasts, and in ceremonially 
clean boiling-pots for the sacrifices. It is evident that 
the closing oracle of this collection appended to Zechariah 
carries us far into ’the night of legalism.’ 

Henry T. Fowler. 
ZECHEB (1 Ch 8**)»9S7 Zechariah. 

ZEOHBIAS. — An ancestor of Ezra (1 Es 8‘). 

ZEDAD. — One of the points mentioned In defininn^ 
the northern border of the Promisc^d Land In Nu 34», 
and again in Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 47“. The 
reading is uncertain; not Improbably it should be 
Zerad. The place may perhaps l)e l<leritifit«l with 
Khirhet SerOddf N. of Abll, E. of Merj *AjQn towards 
Hermon. 

ZEDEKIAH. — 1. Son of Chenaanah, and one of 
Ahab’s four hundred court prophets (1 K 22**- ** *, 
2 Ch 18'® “ *<). 2. A prophet deported to Babylon 
with Jeholachln. He and another, named Ahab, are 
denounced by Jeremiah (29** *>) for gross immorality 
as well as for falswdy proxihesying a .sjK^edy restoration 
from Babylon. It wa.s probably their action as political 
agitators that brought on them the cruel punishment of 
being roasted in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. 
3. Son of Hananiah, one of the princtis in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36**). 4. A signatory to the covenant 

(Neh ID*), 6. 8t*e next article. 

ZEDEKIAH, the last king of Judah before its fall at 
the hands of the Babylonians, is known to us not only 
from the historical books, but also from references in 
the Book of Jeremiah. He was the third son of Jasiah 
to a.ssume the royal title. Jelioahaz wa.s deposed by the 
Pharaoh: Jehoiakim had a troubled reign of eleven 
years, and escaped the vengeance of Nebuchadrezzar by 
dying just before the Bai)yIorilan reached Jeriwalern. 
The young Jeholachin siiffered for the sin of his father, 
bc'ing carried into captivity after three months of barren 
kingship. With him were carried away the chief men 
of Judah to the numlier of eight thousand, — Nebuchad- 
rezzar thinking thus to break the seditious temper of 
the people. Over the remnant left behind Zedekiah 
was made king. His earlier name, M&tt&ziiah, was 
changed to Zedekiah (meaning * righteousness of 
Jahweh*), to indicate that the Babylonian monarch, in 
punishing the treachery of Jehoiakim, hod the God of 
Judah on his side (2 K 24**). We are told by Ezekiel 
(17*» *») that Zedekiah took an oath of allegiance to 
his suzerain. For Zarakes of 1 Es 1** see Zarakwi. 

Nebuchadrezzar's confidence that the people would 
be submissive after the severe lesson they had received 
was disappointed. The new men who came to the front 
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ws?o as headstrong as, and even more foolish than, : 
their predecessors. They were blind to the ludicrous 
insufficiency of their resources, and determined to play 
the game of politics against the great nations of tlie 
world. The court of Zedekiah was tiu‘ centre of intrigues 
against the Babylonian power, and the plotters were 
fed with promises from Egypt. Zcidokiah showed him- 
self a weak man, unable to cope with the situation. 
In his fourth year ambassadors apjKiared at Jerusalem 
from the surrounding nations, to concert common 
measures against the oppressor. The majority of the 
prophets encouraged the movement; only Jeremiah saw 
the madness of the undertaking, and declared against 
it. His bold declaration of the truth brought upon him 
the enmity of the courtiers. Zedekiah seems to have 
been called to account by the great king, to whom he 
made some explanation which satisfied him. or at least 
lulled suspicion for a time. The movement itself came 
to nothing at this time. But in Zedekiah ’s ninth year 
renewed promise's from Eg^-^pt induced the Jerusalemites 
to revolt, and Zedekiah was too weak to restrain them. 
Nebuchadrezzar replied promptly by marching in 
jxirson against the rebels. Jerusalem w^as a stronghold 
in which the people had confidence, and they seem also 
to have believed fanatically that Jahweh would inter- 
vene to protect Ilis Temple. This faith was raised to 
a high pit(‘h by the approach of an Egyptian army under 
Pharaoh-hophra; for Nebuchadrezzar was compelled to 
raise the siege to meet llie new enemy. The expression 
of the people's confidence tliat tliey had got from Jahweh 
all that they desired is seen in the indecent haste with 
which they reduced again to slavery the servants 
whom they had set free in order to obtain His favour 
(Jer 34«»« ). 

The joy was short-lived. The Egyptians w’ere hardly 
a serious problem to Nebuchadrezzar, and soon left him 
free to resume the siege, which he did with energj'. The 
Strongly fortified city was defended by its inhabitants 
with the courage of despair, and held out a year and a 
half. During this time thej' suffered all the horrors of 
siege, famine, and pestilence. Jeremiah, who still pre- 
dicted di.sa.Hler, was arrested, and would have perished in 
his dungeon had it not been for the compassion of one 
of the king’s slave.s (Jer 38). Zedekiah. who believed 
in him, consulted him by stealth, but could not nerve 
lurnself to follow the advice he received. When at 
last the wall was breached, tlie king att(;nipted to escape 
to the Jortian valley, hoping thus to gain the eastern 
de.sert. But he was overtaken and carried to Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The victor, con.sidering that forbearance had 
ceased to be a virtue, slew the captive king’s children 
before his e.ves, then blinde<l th<* king himself and carried 
him away in chain.s to Babylon. Tlie kingdom of Judah 
Viad come to an end (2 K 2.V® ). H. P. JSmith. 

ZEEB. — See Ouku and Zkeh. 

ZELA(H).— A Benjamite city (Jos 18*»). where 
was the family burying-place of Saul (2 S 21’< [here 
RV n(*edle8.sly confu.ses by writing ZelaA]). Its site has 
not been discovered. 

ZELEK.— One of David’s heroes (2 S 23*7 « 1 Ch 1 1«). 

ZELOPHEHAD." A Manassite who died during the 
wilderness journeylngs, leaving no rnide Issue. His 
five daughters successfully as.serted their edairn to the 
Inherltanw of their father (Nu 26” 27* •’ 36*-”, Jos 17^, 

1 Ch 7”). 

ZELZAH.-Iii 1 S 10* Samuel tells Saul that he 
will find ‘two men by Huchel’.s sepulchre In the 
boiler of Benjamin at Zrlzah.* No such place i.i known 
to us, and the reference Is .strange after the defiiiile 
mention of Rachel’s sepulchre. The I.XX does not 
regard it as a proper name, ami tr. ‘leaping furioihsly 
and the Vulgate reads ‘in the south.’ Neither of 
these can be correct, Po.ssibly the Greek of the LXX is 
4 trangllteration of some Heb. word, which was not 


understood and was then transformed Into somatblllil 
significant In Greek. The meaning remains uncertain. 

W. F. Botd. 

ZEMARAIM. — A city of Benjamin, apparently in 
the vicinity of Bethel (Jos 18**). It prob. gave its 
name to Mt. Zemaralm, in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(2 Ch 13D. It is generally Identified with ea-Sumra 
to the north of Jericho. 

ZEMARITE, THE. — A collective designation of 
one of the Canaanlte communities in Gn 10»», named 
along with the Arvadite, and therefore presumably In 
Northern Phoenicia. It stands probably for the people 
of Simirra, an important city in the time of the later 
Assyrian empire and the seat of an Assyrian province. 
It seems to be mentioned also in the Amarna letters 
under the name Sumur, Perhaps we should compare 
the modern Sumra, between RuwOd (Arvad) and 
Tarabulus (Trlpolis). J. F, McCurdy. 

ZEMIRAH.— A son of Becher (1 Ch 7«). 

ZEKAH. — See Zaanan. 

ZENAS. — A lawyer (i.e. learned In Jewish law, cf. v.*) 
whom St. Paul a.sk8 Titus to send to him from Crete, 
with Apollos (Tit 3”). The name Is perhaps a con- 
traction from Zenodorus, A. J. Macuban. 

ZEPHANIAH.— 1. The prophet (see next art.). 2. A 
Kohathite (1 Ch 6”). 3. Son of Maaseiah the priest 
in Jerusalem in the time of Zekediah the king and 
Jeremiah the prophet (Jer 21^ 29*^- *• 37*). As next 
in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6”), 
Zeph. is called second priest (2 K 25‘*). On the occasion 
of the final overthrow of Jerusalem he was put to death 
at Rlblah (Jer 52^^ ), 4. The father of one Josiah 
In Babylon (Zee ”). 

ZEPHANIAH is the title of the 0th section of the 
Hebrew collection of prophetic literature, entitled ‘The 
Twelve Prophets,’ which was probably compiled In the 
3rd cent. b.c. (see Micah {Book or]). Like other 
sections of this work, it contains both earlier and later 
materials, though these cannot always be separated from 
one another with certainty. In the main the Book of 
Zephaniah con.slsts of a prophecy of judgment delivered 
by Zephaniah about b.c. 627. 

1, TTie prophet.— According to the title of the book 
(B), Zephaniah prophesied in the reign of Josiah (b.c. 
639-608). Since the allusions in ch. 1 point to the con- 
tinuance unchecked of false worships such as those erf 
‘the host of heaven’ which had prevailed in Judah 
under the previous kings Manasseh and Amon, we may 
infer that Zephaniah prophesied in the earlier part <rf 
Josiah’s reign, before the Reformation of the year 621, 
which enforced the laws of Deuteronomy. Two further 
Inferences with regard to Zephaniah are justifiable if, 
as is probable, the great-great-grandfather of ISephaniab 
was king Hezeklah (B. cf. Expositor^ 2900 (July), pp. 76- 
80): (1) Zephaniah was of royal descent; (2) like Jere- 
miah (Jer 1'), Zephaniah when he began to prophesy was 
a young man — say of some 25 years. 

*2 . The book. — The Book of Zephaniah ought not to be 
read as a continuous whole. Ch. 3 is separated from 
chs. 1. 2 by a very marked break. Chs. 1 and 2 form not 
improbably a single prophecy, which, however, appears 
to have been more or less amplified by subsequent 
editors; certainly in some places, especially at the 
beginning of ch. 2, It has been rendered obscure by 
textual corruption. In Its present form this prophecy 
predicts as near at hand a judgment that Is 
to involve the whole world (1*^-; also v.*», 11 
‘land’ should rather be translated ‘earth’); and tt 
describes in detail how It will affect Judah ( 1 *-*t a«), 
Philistia (2< G, Moab and Ammon (2*'»o), Ethiopia 
(2‘*) and Assyria (2'*-”). The ground of judgment in 
the case of Judah is found in the prevalence of false 
worship (B *), of foreign fashions (1*» ) and disregard of 
Jahweh (!”); In the case of Moab and Ammon, In the 
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xmtemptuous taunti with which they had upbraided 
Judah (such taunts as, according to Ezekiel 

these peoples hurled at the Jews after the 
Fall of Jerusalem in 686 b.c.): in the case of Assyria, In 
her presumptuous arrogance and self-confidence (2i‘). 
According to the general opinion, Zephaniah, like 
Jeremiah, who was prophesying at the same time, 
expected the Scsrthians to be the instruments of this 
judgment: for at about this time hordes of these 
barbarians were pouring into Asia. According to 
Marti, Zephanlah’s original prophecy confined itself to a 
prediction of a destructive invasion by the Scythians, 
who, coming from the north, would first sweep through 
Judah, then southwards through Philistia to Ethiopia in 
the extreme south, and then, turning backwards, would 
overwhelm the Assyrian empire. The references to 
Moab and Ammon, and the touches which universalize 
the judgment, must in this case owe their insertion into 
Zephaniah’s prophecy to later editors. Many also think 
that the promises in chs. 1. 2 (see chiefly 2®- 7) are later 
than Zephaniah. 

Ch. 3 contains (1) a description of the sins of 
Jerusalem (3*-’); this may be a second denunciation of 
Zephaniah's, parallel to ch, 1 and particularizing rather 
different sins, or a prophetic description of Jerusalem 
at a later date; (2) a description of a universal judgment 
from which only the godly remnant of Judah will escape 
( 38 . ii-ij; cf. 2*); (3) a description of the glory of the 
Jews after Jahweh has delivered them from captivity 
(3“-*®), All of ch. 3 may be of post-exilic origin, and the 
third section can scarcely be pre-exilic. Inserted in the 
midst of the second section are two verses (3*-^®) 
which, like 2”, predict that Jahweh will be universally 
worshipped; these also are probably of post-exilic 
origin. 

It seems clear that Zephaniah, like the prophets of 
the 8th cent, and his own contemporary, Jeremiah, w'as, 
primarily, a prophet of judgment to come upon his own 
people. In this resi>ect he differed from two prophets 
of the same generation — Nahum and Habakkuk, both of 
whom, however, probably prophesied after the Reforma- 
tion of Josiah. Nahum is entirely concerned with 
judgment on Assyria; Habakkuk is perplexed by what 
to Zephaniah might have apjjeared the fulfilment of 
his prophecy — the present troubles of Judah. Zephaniah 
marks no new departure in iirophetic activity or 
thought, but by his moral earnestness, and his Insistence 
on the need for single-hearted devotion to the demands 
of Jahweh for righteousness, he performed for his own 
generation the service rendered a century earlier by 
Isaiah, whose Influence on his thought and teaching is 
obvious (cf. particularly with Is ). 

Owing more especially to textual corruption, parts of the 
book, even in the RV', are unintelligible: see Driver, Minor 
Ptopheis, vol. ii. (Ontury Bible); G. A. Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Propheh, vol. ii. pp. 36-74 (containing^a translation 
from a critically emendea text); see also A. B, Davidson’s 
Gommentary on the AV in the Cambridge Bible. 

G, B. Gray. 

ZEPHATH. — See Hormah. 

ZEPHATHAH. —An unknown locality named only 
(if the text is correct) in 2 Ch 14^® <• . 

ZEPHI (1 Ch 1») or ZEPHO (Gn 36» «).--A son of 
Eliphaz, and one of the * dukes* of Edom. 

ZEPHOE, ZEPH0N1TE8. —See Zaphon. 

ZEE. — A ‘fenced’ city of Naphtall (Jos 19*). It 
follows 2Uddim (properly Hazziddim [with art.]), which 
may be the modern Hattin, N.W, of Til)erlas. The 
identity of Zer Is quite un«;rtaln. 

ZEEAH,— 1. One of the sons of Reuel (Gn 36» 

1 Ch 1*7). The name appears again as that of the father 
of Jobab, one of the early kings of Edom (Gn 36**, 
1 Ch 1*<). 2. The younger-born of the twin sons of 
ludah by Tamar his daughter-in-law (T-n gg*®). He 


gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26**). Of thla 
family was Achan the son of Zabdi (Jos 7*) or Zimrl 
(I Ch 2«). Zerah’s sons are mentioned in 1 Ch 9*, 
and Pethahiah (Neh 11**) is one of his descend- 
ants. He finds a place In the genealogy of our Lord 
(Mt 1»). 3. A son of Simeon, and the founder of a 

family of Zerahites within that tribe (Nu 26‘*, 1 Ch 4*); 
called also Zohar (Gn 46‘®, Ex 6‘*). 4 . A Levite name, 
borne by a Gershor^te (1 Ch 6*i) and by a Kohathlte 
(1 Ch 6*1). 5. The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 14»-i*) 
who invaded Judah in the reign of Asa,. The story of 
this invasion is Unknown to secular history, and rests 
solely upon the authority of the Chronicler. There 
has been much controversy as to its historicity, and the 
question Is still involved in obscurity. In any case 
the numbers in the text of Chron. (580,000 men in 
Asa’s anny, 1,000,000 in Zerah’s) are incredibly large^ 

ZEEAHIAH. — 1. A priest, an ancestor of Ezra (1 Ch 
6® bie. *1, Ezr 7* [1 Es 8* Zaraias, 2 Es 1* Ama]). 2, The 
father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 8* [1 Es 8»* Zaraias]. 

ZEEED. — The torrent-valley (nachal) of Zered is 
named in the itinerary of Israel's journey Ings, Nu 21 1*, 
immediately prior to their crossing of the Arrion, and in 
Dt 2‘* as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years’ wanderings. It is probably either the Sail 
Sa'ideh (the principal confluent of the Arnon from the 
S.E.) or the Wady Kerak. 

ZEEEDAH, ZEEEEAH. — See Zarkthav. 

ZEEESH.— The wife of Harnan (Est 5'®- »* 6‘*). 

ZEEETH.— A Judahite (1 Ch 4^). 

ZEEETH-SHAHAE. “A Heubenite town (Jos 13*»). 
Its site has not been Identified. 

ZEEI. — See Izri. 

ZEEOE. — An ancestor of Saul (I S 9i). 

ZEEUAH. — The mother of Jeroboam (1 K 11* 
12**b). 

ZEEDBB ABEL (me a n i r i g u n ce r t ai n , pe rh a ps * offspring 
of Babel'; the form Zorobabel is U8t‘d in the Apoc- 
rypha). — The son of Shealtiel, and related to the 
house of David. He was the leader of one of the 
bands that returned from the Captivity (Ezr 2*, 
Neh 7"), and was at one time ptxhah or ‘governor* 
of Judah (Hag 1‘ etc.). On the question of his 
identity with Sheshbazzar, see Shkhhbazzar. As 
the servant of the I^ord, ami as His sixjclally chosen 
one, he is designated as one who is to be siR^clally 
honoured in the ’day of the Lord,’ for which reason he 
is called the 'signet* (Hug 2*®). Both Haggal and 
Zechariah point to Zerubbabel and tlie high priest 
Joshua a.s thos(? who are to r<‘-huild the Temple (Hag I* ® 
2®'**, Zee 41-0); this was done, though after considera- 
able delay owing to enemies of the Jews; it was only 
after a .siKicial appeal had been made to Darius that the 
work wjis proceeded with unimpeded (Ezr 6“* ), From 
Zechanan s fourth * night- vision ’ (Zee , esp. 
vv.**‘®> we learn that Zerubbabel was looked upon as 
the coming Messiah; in this night-vision It is pointed 
out that Joshua and hi.s fellows are a pledge and an 
earnest of the near approafdi of the Me.sslah— the 
‘Branch,’ as he f.s here called; the stone which la to 
adorn his crown is ready, and Jaliweh Himself is about 
to engrave thereon a fitting Inscription ; when the Messiah 
comes, God will obliterate all guilt from the people, and 
peace shall rest upon the land (se^e Branch). Although 
Zerubbabel is not mentioned here by name, a com- 
parison of the passages Zee 3» ‘® 4’-‘* 6®-** makes it 
reasonably certain that he Is Intended. 

This period of Jewish history presents not a few 
very difficult problems; one of the burning questions 
has reference to the respective parts played in the re- 
building of the Temple, and the re-organization of the 
Jewish State generally, by the returned exiles, and by 
the ‘ people of the land ’ who had been left behind when 
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the rest were carried ofl to Babylon; this question has 
an Important bearing on the subsequent history of 
Judaiani, W. O. E. Oesteri.ey. 

ZEBTTXAH . — The mother of David’s officers Ablshal, 
Joab, and Asahel, who are always referred to as ‘ sons of 
Zeruiah " The father’s name is never mentioned, and 
he may have died early; or the mother may have been 
so remarkable a woman that her husband’s name was 
not preserved; or we have a survival of the ancient 
custom of tracing kinship through the female line. 

In 1 Ch Zcruiah and Abi/rail are called ‘sisters of the 
sons of Jesse,’ but in 2 S 17» Abigail is called the daughter 
of Nahash. It seems more probable that for Nahash in 2 S 
17* we ou^t to read Je^se, than that Jesse’s wife had 
previously been married to Nahash the Ammonite, Accord- 
ing to this view, Zeruiah would be the daughter of Jesse and 
sisver of David. W. F. Boyd. 

ZETHAM.— A G«',rshonlte Levite (1 Ch 23« 26«). 

ZETHAK.— A Benjamite (I Ch 7»o). 

ZETHAR.— A eunuch of king Ahasuerus (Est 1*®). 

ZEUS . — See Jupiter. 

ZIA.— A Gadite (1 Ch 

ZIBA.— A 8€^rvant, probably a freedman, of Saul. 
He appears before David (2 S possessing 15 sons 

and 20 servants, and Is consulted as to the exlstencti of 
any memlK^^s of the house of Saul. He informs David 
of the retreat of BCephibosheth, to whom David restores 
the lands of his father and appoints Ziba steward. On 
David’s flight from Jerusalem (2 8 16‘ *) Ziba followed 
him with provisions, and accused Mephibosheth of 
treachery. He n celved a grant of his master’s lands, 
but on David’s return Mephibosheth was able to clear 
himself and was allowed to retain a half (2 S 

W. F. Boyd. 

ZIBEOK. — See A.nah. 

ZIBIA.— A Ben jam! te (1 Ch 8«). This and the 
^ame Zibiah may Ik* connected with z'ebhl, fem. teHyyah 
•gazelle,' as totem. 

ZIBIAH. — The mother of Joash of Judah (2 K 12* 

— 2 Ch 24*). See also Zibia, 

ZIOHRI. — 1. A grandson of Kohath (Ex 6**, mis- 
9ix;lt in modern edd. of AV Ziihri, although ed. of 1611 
has correctly Zichri). 2. 3. 4, 6. Four Benjamites 
(I Ch 8** « ” Neh ID). 6. An Asaphite (1 Ch 9*^ || 
Neh 11*^ [see Zabdi. No. 41). 7. A descendant of 
Eliezer (1 Ch 26*). 8. A Reubenite (I Ch 27‘«). 9. A 
Judahite (2 Ch 17‘®). 10. Father of a captain in 
Jeholada’s time (2 Ch 23*). 11. A mighty man of 
Ephraim (2 Ch 28’). 12, A prie.st (Neh 12*’), 

ZIDDIM.—See Zer. 

Zn>0K (NT Sidon). — About midway between Bey- 
rout and Tyre, on the edge of a fertile strip of plain 
stretching from the mountain to the shore, a small 
rocky promontory juts into the sea. Here stood the 
ancient city of Zidon. The site was chosen doubtless 
because of the excellent harbour formed by a series of 
small islets, a short distance from the shore, which 
protected shipping lying by the city. In old times the 
islets were joined together by artiflcial embankments. 
This harbour lay to the N,; on the S. was a second 
one, larger but less 8«‘cure, known as the Egyptian 
harbour. Zidon appears in Scripture as the chief city 
of Phcenicia, giving her name to the whole people 
(Gn 10“, Jg 10** etc.). What the title Great Zidon* 
(Jos 11* etc.) signified, as distinguished from ‘Little 
Zidon,' we cannot now say. They are mentioned to- 
gether in the inscription of Scmnacherlb at a later period 
(Schrader, KAT*, 288f.). Zidon’s early pre-eminence 
was due no doubt to her .succu^ss in commercial enter- 
prise, the skill and intrepidity of her mariners and 
merchants, and the progress of her sons In arts and 
manufactures. They excelled in artistic metal work 
(Homer, tl xxiil. 743-748, Od. iv. 613-619, xv. 460) 
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and in the products of the loom, the value of which was 
enhanced by the famous dye, used first by the Zidonians, 
but, by a strange fortune, known to the later world 
as ‘Tyrian purple.’ The planting of colonies was a 
natural, and almost neofessary, outcome of her com- 
mercial enterprise. If she did not found Aradus 
(Strabo, xvi. ii. 13) and Carthage (Applan, de Rehuz 
Punicis, 1, etc.), she seems to claim on a coin to be the 
mother-city of Melita or Malta, as well as of Citium and 
Berytus (Gesenius, Mon, Pkwn, 278; Rawlinson, Phcen, 
411). Prince Zimrida of Zidon api)ears in the Amarna 
tablets as contesting with Egypt the lordship of the 
coast lands. Zidonian ascendancy succeeded the de- 
cline of the Egyptian power after Rameses n. How 
long it lasted we do not know. It was marked by 
an unsuccessful conflict with the Philistines for the 
possession of Dor, which, however, did not necessarily 
involve her deposition (Rawlinson, op. cit. 417). Israel, 
who had pot dispossessed the Zidonians (Jg 1»*), 
suffered oppression at their hands (10**). By the time 
of Solomon, however. Tyre had assumed the hegemony 
(Jos. Ant. vm. v. 3, c. Apion, i. 18). In b.c. 877 
Zidon, with other Phoenician cities, submitted to the 
Assyrian Ashur-nazir-pal and 'sent him presents.* 
Zidon suffered under Shalmaneser ii., Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser iv., and finally was subdued by Sennach- 
erib, who made Tubaal, a creature of his own, king. 
A revolt under Tubaal’s successor led to the utter 
destruction of the city, with circumstances of great 
severity, by Esarhaddon, who built a new city called 
by his own name. The native lips probably preserved 
the ancient name. ‘ Zidon ' persists, ‘ Ir Esarhaddon ' is 
heard of no more. The decline and fall of Assyria 
brought a period of rest to Phcenicia, and recuperation 
to her cities. The attempt to gain Judah for the league 
against the growing power of Babylon brought an 
embassy to Jerusalem, in which the king of Zidon was 
represented (Jer 27»). A revolt, apparently in b.c, 
598, joined in by Judah, was stamped out by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Zidon’s swift submission was due to devasta- 
ting pestilence (Ezk 28**» ). The long resistance of 
Tyre led to her destruction and humiliation (Ezk 26*® ), 
Zidon once more assuming the leadership. 

In the beginning of the Persian period the Phoenician 
cities enjoyed practical autonomy, and a time of great 
material prosperity, A friendly arrangement with 
Cambyses iKjrpctuated this state of things, and In the 
Gret^k wars most valuable assistance was given by 
the Phoenicians to the Persians. The revolt of the 
Phoenicians, headed by Zidon, about b.c. 351, was 
remorselessly crushed by Artaxerxes Ochus. Zidon 
was betrayed into his hands by the despairing king, 
T(*nnes. To escape the cruelties of Ochus, the inhabit- 
ants burned the city, more than 40,000 perishing in 
the flames. The treachery of Tonnes was matched by 
that of Ochus, who, having no further use for him, put 
him to death (Diod. Sic. xvi. pc^sim). The city rose 
again from its ashes, and regained something of its 
former prosperity. The son of Tennes became king, 
and retained the sceptre till the advent of Alexander. 
While Phoenicia then lost her predominance in the 
trade of the Mediterranean, Zidon retained considerable 
imiKirtance as the possessor of an excellent harbour, 
and as a seat of Phoenician industry. Lying in the 
territory often in dispute between Syria and Egypt, 
In the following centuries Zidon several times changed 
hands. Under the Romans she enjoyed the privileges 
of a free city. Zidon figures in the Gosnel narratives 
(Mt 11**'- 15*». Mk 3» etc.). Jesus possibly visited the 
city (Mk 7«). It appears in Ac 12*®, and was touched at 
by St. Paul In his voyage to Rome (Ac 27*). It became 
the seat of a bishop. Zidon suffered heavily during the 
Crusades. Under the Druse prince, Fakhreddin (1695— 
1634), its prosperity revived; but. in order to prevent 
the approach of the Turkish fleet, he caused the entranod 
to the harbour to be filled up, thus making It com* 
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paratfvely useless. The present walls of the city were 
built by Mohammed ‘All of Egypt (1832-1840). The 
fortress* Kal*at el-Bahr, ‘Castle of the Sea/ dating from 
the 13th cent., stands on the largest of the islands, 
which is Joined to the mainland by a bridge of 9 arches. 
The present population is about 11,000. The chief 
occupations are fishing, and the cultivation of the 
gardens and orange groves for which modern Zidon 
U famous. While the oldest existing buildings date 
from the Middle Ages, there are many remains of great 
antiquity, traces of walls, hewn stones, pillars, coins, 
and the reservoirs cut out of the rock. The most 
important discoveries so far have been ( 1 855) the sarcoph- 
agus of king Eshmunazar (early in the 4th cent, b.c.), 
with the well-known inscription, now in Paris; and 
(1887) the tomb containing 17 Phcenician and Greek 
sarcophagi, highly ornamented; among them that of 
Tabnit, father of Eshmunazar, and the alleged sarcoph- 
agus of Alexander the Great. W. Ewino. 

ZZHA. — A family of Nethinlm (Ezr 2«-Neh 7" 
11”); called in 1 £s 5» £sau. 

SIKLAG.<-A town given by Achish king of Gath to 
the outlawed David (1 S 27* 2 S U 4»o, 1 Ch 12^- »o). 

In the national register of cities it is aSvSigned to Judah 
(Jos 15«) or to Simeon (19*), and is mentioned also 
in the post-exilic list (Neh 11*»). It has been identified 
with ZukeiHga, 11 m. S, E. of Gaza, and 20 m. S.W. from 
Eleutheropolis. H. L Willett. 

ZILLAH. — See APah, No. 1. 

ZlLLETHAl. — 1. A Benjamlte family (1 Ch 8*®). 
2. A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12*®). 

ZILPAH. — A slave-girl given to Leah by Laban, 
Gn 29** (P), and by her to Jacob as a concubine, 30» (J); 
the mother of Gad and Asher, vv.i®*« (J), 35“ 37* 46^* 
(all P). Of. art. Tribes of Israel. 

ZIMMAH. — A family of Gershonlte liCviles (1 Ch 
e*o (9. « (17)^ 2 Ch 29«). 

ZIMRAK.— A son of Abraham and Keturah, Gn 25* 

1 Ch 1**. The ethnological signification of the word is 
doubtful. The name is derived from zemer, ‘ mountain- 
sheep or -goat,’ this animal having doubtless been the 
totem of the clan. 

ZlMBl. — 1, A prince of the tribe of Simeon, slain by 
Phinehas (Nu 25«*i*, 1 Mac 2"). 2. Son of Zerah, 
and grandfather or ancestor of Achan (1 Ch 2«); called 
Zabdi in Jos 7». 3. A Benjamite (I Ch 8“ 9«). 4. 
See next article. 6. * All the kings of Zimri ' are men- 
tioned in the same verse, Jer 25", with those of Elam 
and the Medes as among those who were to drink the 
cup of the fury of the Lord. There is considerable 
doubt as to what place is meant, or even as to the 
genuineness of the phrase. 

ZIUBI seized the throne of Israel by the murder of 
bis king Elah, but held it only seven days before Omri, 
another general of the army, asserted himself as claimant. 
Omri, as is well known, was the stronger, and established 
himself after disposing of two opponents. The character- 
ization of Zimri, as one who caused Israel to sin by 
following in the ways of Jeroboam, is due to the author’s 
desire to pronounce judgment on all the kings of the 
Northern Kingdom (IK 16®**®). H. P. Smith. 

ZIN (Nu 13** 20* 27** 33“ 34** *, Dt 32 ^, Jos 15*- »). 
— A region passed through by the Israelites in their 
joumeylngs. The most exact Indication of its position 
is given In Nu 34 and Jos 15. In Nu 13** ‘the wilder- 
ness of Zin ' is named as the southern limit from which 
the spies began to search the land. In Nu 33“ It is 
given as one of the stations in the journeyings. The 
brief note, ‘the same is Kadesh,' serves to explain the 
following verse (‘And they journeyed from Kadesh’ 
. . .). Nu 20* records the arrival of the children of 
Isra^d *ln the wilderness of Zin* in the first month 
Ctb^ year is not stated), and the following vv.*-** relate 


the events which took place at Merlbab. The remaining 
two passages, Nu 27 and Dt 32, which are duplicates 
refer to the punishment of Moses for his offence at ‘ the 
waters of Meribah of Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.' 
Hence It may be inferred (a) that the Wilderness of 
Zin formed part of the southern boundary of Judah 
at Its eastern end towards the Dead Sea; (6) that 
Kadesh was included within its limits. 

The close similarity between the events recorded in Ex 17 
and Nu 20, and other points of resemblance between occur 
rences before and after Sinai, suggest the queistion whether 
Sin and Zin, the Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post 
Sinai narrative, may be variatif)ns developed in the course 
of tradition. The hypothesis does not appear improbable, 
but the narrative in its present form indicates two regions 
bearing different namas. Cf. Paran, Sin IWiLPERNKsa of], 

ZINA. — See Zizah. 

ZION . — See Jerusalem, esp. II. 1. 

ZIOR.— A town in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15**). 
It is prob. to be Identified with the modern village 
Sa*ir, about 6 miles N.N.E. of Hebron. 

ZIPH.— 1. A son of Jehallelel (1 Ch 4*«). 2. A city 
of Southern Judah (Jos 15**). Its site has not been 
recovered. 3. A city in the hill-country of Judah 
(Jos 15**); fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*). The 
wilderness of Ziph was one of the refuges of David 
when fleeing from Saul (I S 23**- **• ** 26* The 

gentilic name Ziphites occurs in 1 S 23*»- ** Itjcx oniyj 
26*, Ps 54 Ziph is Tell Zlf, S.E. of Hebron. 

ZIPHAH.— A son of Jerahmeel (I Ch 4**). 

ZIPHION . — See Zapiion. 

ZIPHRON . — An unknown point on the northern 
frontier of Canaan (Nu 34®*-); perhaps the same as 
Sibraim of Ezk 47**. 

ZIPPOR.— Father of Balak (Nu 22*- «• *«• *• 23*». 
Jos 24®, Jg 11**). The name, which doubtless in this 
case and in that of Zipporah has a totemlstic signifi- 
cance, means ‘sparrow.’ 

ZIPPORAH. — One of the daiighters of the priest of 
Midian, Ex 2**- ** (J), wife of Moses and mother of 
Gershom. According to 18* (E), she had another son. 
For the incident of Ex 4**®- see Moses, p. 632*. 

ZrV. — See art. Time. 

ZIZ. — Tne ascent of Ziz is mentioned in 2 Ch 20** 
as the way by which the allied Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Meunira made their way up from En-gedl to attack 
■ Jehoshaphat at J<Tusalem, It has btie.n Identified as an 
ascemt near En-gedi from the plain of the Dead Sea to 
the tableland of Judah. The Roman road from En-gedI 
to Jerusalem followed this track. H. L. Willett. 

ZIZA.~1. A Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4**). 2. A ton of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*®). 

ZIZAH. — A Gershonite Le vlte (I Ch 23**). The name, 
prob. by a copyist’s error, appears in v.*® as Zina. 

ZOAN. — A city In the N.E. of Ivower Egypt (Egyp. 
Zani, Gr. Tanis). — It Is now San cl-Hagar, one of the 
most lmi)ortant of the ancient sites In Lower Egypt, 
with ruins of a great temple. The 21st Dyn. arose In 
Tanis, and it was probably a favourite residence of 
the Pharaohs, though it is now in the midst of a barren 
salt marsh, with only a few fishermen as inhabitants. 
Ramasses ii. placed in the temple a colossus of himself 
in granite, the greatest known, which Petrie calculates 
from the fragments to have measured 92 feet In 
height. Zoan is not mentioned in Genesis, but else- 
where (Ps 78**- *», Is 19**- *» »o, Ezk 30**) It appears as 
almost or quite the capital of Egypt, perhaps as being 
the royal city nearest to the frontier. Tanis was very 
ancient: the curious reference to its building In Nu 13* 
cannot be explained as yet. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ZOAR. — See Plain [Cities of the], Lot. 

ZOBAH . — An Aramtean community, the most 
powerful of the coalition of ‘ Syrian ' States which mads 
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ma upon king David while he was eni^aged with the 
Ammonites (2 S 8“« ). The exact location is uncertain; 
but this whole group of Aramaean settlements lay 
between Damascus and the entrance to Ccele-Syria. 
Zobah was certainly east of Jordan, and probably the most 
southerly of the kindred peoples. 1 S 14<7, which states 
that Saul fought against Zobah, is probably based on 
a confusion with the wars of David. J. F. McCurdy. 

ZOBEBAH. — A Judahite (1 Ch 4»). 

ZOHAR. — 1. Father of Ephron the Hittite (Gn 23« 
25“'). 2. A Simeonlte family (Gn 46‘o, Ex 6»®); called 

In Nu 20‘* and 1 Ch 4« Zerah. 3. A Judahite family, 
according to the Kh-S ot 1 Ch 4^, which was followed in 
AV ot 1611. The K'Hhlbh is incorrectly reproduced in 
modern edd. of AV as Jezoar,' and in RV as 'Izhar.* 

ZOHELETH, STOKE OF. — An object mentioned In 
connexion with the attempt of Adonijah upon the 
throne of Israel (1 K 1®). It was near the spring En- 
rogel, which is supposed to be the ‘Virgin's Fountain’ 
in the Kidron valley. It.s name (‘serpent's stone’ or 
‘brilliant stone’) has not been explained, but it was 
Evidently a sacred rock or stone. H. L. Willett. 

ZOHETH. — A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 420 ), 

ZOPHAH.— An Asherite (1 Ch 7»- »). 

ZOPHAI. — An ancestor of Samuel (1 Ch 6” (ni)« 
Zuph of v.“ ^*0) and 1 S 1>. 

ZOPHAB. — The third in order of Job’s three friends, 
described in the LXX as ‘ king of the Minteans' (Job 2“); 
probably the chief of a tribe on the borders of IdumsBa. 
Cf. art. Job. esp. 2 (8). 

ZQPHIH. — The 'field of Zophim’ was one of the 
spots to which lialak took Balaam to view Israel, 
Nu 23‘* (JE). It Is questionable whether we have 
here a proper name; the Heb. expression means literally 
•field of viewers or lookers out.’ Such ‘places of 
watching’ were naturally situated frequently on the 
tops of hills. On the Impos.sible combination Rama- 
thaim -zophim of 1 S 1‘ see Ramah, 4. 

ZORAH.-A town allotted to Judah, according to 
Jos 15“; but elsewhere spoken of as Danite (Jos 19<‘, 
Jg 18® * u): specially noted as the home of Samson 
(Jg 13® ®), who was buried between Zorah and Eshtaol 
(16®‘). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11‘®), and 


ZUZIM 

fs mentioned in Neh 11®® as peopled by Judahltes afm 
the Captivity. The gentilic name Zora^tei occurs in 
1 Ch 4® and prob. 2^ (where read Zorathites for 
Zorites), Zorah is the modern Sur'ah on the northern 
side of wady es-Surar (the Valley of Sorek) opposite ‘Am 
Shems (Beth-shemesh), which lies on the southern side. 

ZORITES .<-See Zorah. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.— See Maoi. 

ZOROBABEL. — See Zehubbabel. 

ZORZELLEUS (AV Berzelus, l Es 5>«»BarBiUai 
of Ezr 2®® and Neh 7*®). — A daughter of his, named 
Augia, is mentioned as married to Addus, the ancestor 
of a priestly family, who could not trace their genealogy 
at the return under Zerubbabel. 

ZUAR. — Father of Nethanel the head of the tribe of 
Issachar (Nu 1® 2® 7®«- « 10*®). 

ZUPH.— 1. An ancestor of Samuel (1 S 1®, 1 Ch 6* 
called in v.» hi) Zophai). 2. The land of Zuph (1 S 9») 
probably derived its name from having been originally 
settled by the family of Zuph. The gentilic name 
Zuphite probably underlies the name Ramathaim- 
zophim of 1 S 1®. No known site can be said to contain 
any certain trace of the name Zuph. 

ZUR. — 1. A Midianite prince slain by the Israelites 
(Nu 25®® 31®, Jos 13®*). 2. A Gibeonite family settled 
at Jerusalem (1 Ch 8®®, 9»). 

ZURIEL. — A Merarite chief (Nu 3»). 

ZURISHADDAI. — Father of Shelumlel, the chief of 
the tribe of Simeon (Nu 1« 2*® 7»- « 10®»). 

ZUZIM. — One of the nations defeated by Chedorlaomei 
and his allies when they went against the cities of the 
plain (Gn 14®). It is described as being In Ham. This 
name is read by some as Cham (i.c. with initial heth, 
not he as in MT) and regarded as possibly identical with 
'Ammon (interchange between the aspirates heth and 
'ayin), the Ammonites being descended from Ben-ammI, 
son of Lot’s second daughter (Gn 19»). This identifica- 
tion of Ammon with Ham has led to the suggestion that 
Zuzim and Zamzummim (Dt 2 »o-m) were the same, by 
the contraction of am and um to <Z, which may be sup- 
ported by Babylonian analogies. Robinson points out 
that Zuzim reminds one of Ziza (Ptol. v. xvii. 6), between 
Bosra and LejQn. T. G. Pinches. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO ARTICLE ‘ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA.' 


Since the article Assyria and Babylonia was put into 
type, the appearance of Mr. L. W. King's Chronirlee 
concerning Early Babylonian Kings, and Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht’s Chronological Tablets from the Temple 
Library at Nippur have made public a considerable 
amount of additional Information as to early Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian history. A new set of synchro- 
nisms is established and new rulers are restored, while 
the chronology Is considerably affected. A mere 
sketch of the new facts is all that can be attempted 
here. Three new rulers, Ilu-ellatl, Enmennunna, and 
ApU-kisb8hu» must be placed centuries before the first 


dynasty of Babylonia, almost doubling the historic 
period. The period of Sargon and Naram-Sln is more 
fully made known, the latter's conquest of Magan Iteing 
especially important. Sargon aggrandized Agade at 
the expense of Babylon, already the seat of Marduk 
worship. The dynasty of Ur, founded by Ur-Engur 
. or Ur-Gur), can now be set out completely as follows:— 


Ur-Engur . 

. reigned IS 

Dungl. his son 

. 0 58 

Bur-Sin, his son . 

. 0 

Glmll-Sin, his son 

. .. 7 

Ibi-3in. his son , 

* » U 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO ARTICLE -ASSYRU AND BABYLONIA* 


For the reign of Dungi we have the additional in* 
formation that * he cared greatly for Eridu, which was 
on the shore of the sea/ and that he sacked Babylon. 
Gudea was his contemporary at Shirpula. On the fall 
of this dynasty the power passed to Isin, where the 
following dynasty reigned, 
not certain. 

Ishbi-TJrra 
Gimil'ilishu, his son 
Idin-Dagan, his son 
Ishme>Dagan, his son 
Liblt-Ishtar, his son 
Ur-Ninib 
Bur-Sin, his son 
Iter- Kasha, his son 
? , his brother 

Sin ... 

Bei-bani . 

Zame .... • 

? 

Ea... 

Sin-magir 

Damki-ilishu, his son 
This last king has been thought to be a contemporary 
of Aramiditana, who, in the last year of his reign, 
destroyed the wall of Isin ‘which the men of Damki- 
ilishu had erected.’ But the reference may be to the 
third king of the second dynasty; and in any case is 
not very clear. 

Two new’ names, Urra-imitti and B6l-ibnl, are now 
to be placed high iu the list of Assyrian kings. The 
latter w’as a gardener whom Urra-imitti raised to be 
his successor. They appear to have preceded Ilu-shuma. 
whom we now know to have been king of Assyria and 
contemporary with Sumu-abi, founder of the first 
dynasty of Babylon. Sulili may be another form of 
the name of Sumu-Ia-ilu. the second king of this 
dynasty, who thus reigned over Assyria as well. 


The place of Gungunu Is 


reigned 32 years 

.. 10 M 

M 21 

M 20 

.. 11 .. 

** 28 

.. 21 .. 

•I 3 m 

•• 7 

- 6 .. 

- 24 .. 

- 3 

• 3 ,, 

.. 4 

.. 11 „ 

.. 23 „ 


We further learn that Hammurabi’s conquest Ot 
Rim-Sin was not nnal, for Samsu-iiuna had to fight 
with him again. Samsu-iiuna also fought with Ilu-ma- 
ilu, who was king of the Sea-land, and AbCshu latei 
waged indecisive war with him. In the time of Samsu- 
satana the Hittites invaded the land of Akkad. Ea-gamil, 
the last king of the second dynasty apparently, and 
king of the ^a-larid, attacked Elam, but was defeated 
and deposed by the brother of Bitiliashu the Kassite. 
Agum, son of Bitiliashu, then conquered the Sea-land. 
These synchronisms, if the proposed identifications of 
the rulers nanied are correct, show that the second 
dynasty was contemporary partly with the first, partly 
with the third, and consequently that the dates of the 
first dynasty must be lowered. Whether the Kassite 
dynasty directly followed Samsu-satana is still un- 
certain. 

Later, we learn that Adad-apliddina was an Aramaean 
usurper, and that in his reign the Sutu nomads ravaged 
Sumer and Akkad. The name of the Elamite who 
formed the seventh dynasty was Ae-aplusur. A new 
Tiglath-pileser has to be added to the kings of Assyria. 
He was the father of Ashur-dan ii. and son of Ashur- 
resh-ishi ii., grandson of Ashur-rabl ii. Hence the 
Tiglath-pileser of b.c. 731 becomes iv. Merodach- 
baladan, ‘the son of Baladan,’ Marduk-apliddina iii., 
was the son of Nabu-shum . . . We get fresh informa- 
tion as to the troubled times in Babylonia after Sen- 
nacherib destroyed Babylon; and the name of Erba- 
Marduk (who dispossessed the Arameeans from the 
estates which they had seized in Babylon and Bor* 
sippa, and restored E-sagila and E-zida, the temples 
of Marduk and Nabu) is, with others, rescued to 
history. 

The changes which these new facts involve are 
likely to give rise to much discussion, and will 
probably not be settled till we have still further 
Information. C. H. W. Jofns. 






